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ARCHITECT  : ENGINEER  : ARCHAE- 
OLOGIST : CONSTRUCTOR  : SANI- 
TARY-REFORMER : & : ART-LOVER. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

H.  H.  STATHAM, 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

“ pVERY  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the 
theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the 
comfortablest  part  of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s 
inheritance,  a kind  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors 
thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by 
these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be 
decently  and  delightfully  adorned. " *♦*..*.*» 
"Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are 
noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ (~)UR  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ByiSan, 
to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast, 
to  consolidate,  to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other 
things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purlky. 

" A LWAYS  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a base  man 
will  avoid  you." — William  Blake.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ o ♦ 
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Drawings : Lettering  on,  128  ; 

Students’,  Institute  of  Architects,  53, 
138,  161,  266,  292,  346,  370,  396,  397 
Drawings  ( see  also  * Exhibitions  ’) 
Drinking  Cups  in  Schools,  608 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society,  176,  612 
Dutch  Gallery,  466,  585 

EARL’S  COURT,  1S01-1900,  9 
Easton  v.  Isted,  33S 
Education  Bill,  the,  335,  385,  464,  630 
Education,  Technical  : in  Scotland, 
631  ; L C.C.,  and,  533 
Egypt,  Pictures  of,  557 
Electric  : Currents,  Leakage,  76  ; 
Light,  Supply  of,  413  ; Lighting  and 
Settled  Estates,  55  ; Lighting  at 
St.  Paul’s,  536,  542  ; Lighting  Ex- 
plosions in  the  City,  76 ; Lighting  v. 
Settled  Land  Act,  517  ; Mains,  516  ; 
Motor-Car  Dangers,  631  ; Railway 
Fire,  7 ; Railways,  310  ; Railways 
in  Italy,  517;  Shocks,  229;  Supply 
Bill,  281  ; Theory,  585  ; Traction  on 
Steam  Railways,  517 ; Tramways, 
Guardwires  on,  104 ; Wiring  and 
Fitting,  1 14 

Electrical : Developments,  Some,  229, 
256,  282,  310  ; Energy,  Irish  Peat 
and,  631  ; Properties  of  Iron,  176; 
Traction  on  Railways,  175  ; Work, 
German,  33 

Electricity  : Supply,  153  ; Works,  Ber- 
mondsey, 107 

Embankment  Tramway,  584,  630 
Enamelled  Tiles,  Architects’  Use  of,  77 
Encyclopaedia,  Business,  &c.,  523 
' Engineer,  Practical,’  Pocket-books,  64 
Engineering  : Architectural,  553  ; Che- 
mistry, 294 ; Examinations,  London 
University,  606 ; in  Modern  Build- 
I ings,  33  i Sanitary,  215 
Engines,  Fencing  of,  361 
Erie  Canal,  the,  608 
Estates,  Beaufort,  Monmouth,  77 
| Estates,  Settled,  & Electric  Lighting,  55 
( Examinations,  London  University  En- 
I gineering,  606 

J Excavations  : at  Baalbek,  29  ; in  the 
Holy  Land,  34 

S Exhibitions : Architecture  at  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  412  ; Austrian 
Decorative  Art,  540  ; British  Colonial 
Art,  61 1 ; Bronzes,  61 1 ; Burlington 
Club,  Mezzotints  at  the,  518  ; Bur- 
lington House,  Old  Masters  at,  31  ; 
Church  Crafts  League,  440  ; Claude, 
Pictures  by,  31  ; Colonial,  Royal 
Exchange,  414  ; Coronation  Exhi- 
bition, 61 1 ; Doulton’s  Work,  Messrs., 
537  ; Dowdeswell’s  Gallery,  Messrs., 
205,  362,  585  ; Drawings,  Students’, 
at  Institute  of  Architects,  53  ; Dudley 
Gallery  Art  Society,  176.  612  ; 
Dutch  Gallery,  466,  585  ; Elgood, 
G.  S.,  Water  Colours  by,  105  ; Fine 
Art  Society,  56,  105,  177,  230,  256, 
387, 415,  537.557.  632  ; Forest,  New, 
Illustrations  of  the,  632  ; French 
Gallery,  612  ; Fulleylove,  Mr.  John, 
Pictures  by,  of  the  Holy  Land,  230  ; 
Gardens,  by  G.  S.  Elgood,  105  ; 
Goupil  Gallery,  257,  61 1 ; Grafton 
Gallery,  465  ; Greenaway,  Miss  Kate, 
Drawings  by,  56;  Guildhall,  415  ; 
Hitchens,  Mr.  A.,  Pastels  of,  230 ; 
Hollyer's,  Mr.,  Photographs,  129 ; 
Holy  Land,  Pictures  of  the,  230 ; 
Home  Arts  and  Industries,  540; 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  283  ; Kean's  (Charles) 
Scenery,  387;  Kelly,  Mr.  R.  T., 
Water  Colour  Drawings  by,  557 ; 
Landscapes  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smyth,  362  ; Lawrie’s  Gallery, 
Messrs.,  537  ; London  Sketch  Club, 
257  ; McLean’s  Gallery,  Mr , 586  ; 


Mezzotints  at  the  Burlington  Club. 
518;  ‘Mr.  Punch  in  Bond-street,' 
465  ; Modern  Gallery,  362,632  ; New 
English  Art  Club,  362  ; New  Gallery, 
441  ; Old  Masters  at  Burlington 
House,  31  ; Paris  Salons,  514  ; 
Pastel  Society,  61  x ; Pastels  by  M. 
Simon  Bussy,  466 ; Pastels  of  Mr. 
A.  Hitchens,  230  ; Photographs, 
Mr.  Hollyer’s,  129 ; Portraits  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  465  ; Portraits,  Old 
Theatrical,  632  ; Rimington,  Mr. 
Wallace,  Water  Colours  by,  387  ; 
Riviere,  Mr.  Briton,  Studies  by,  415; 
Royal  Academy  (Architecture),  437, 
518,  637  ; Royal  Academy  (Pictures), 
461  ; Scottish  Academy,  Royal 
(Architecture),  519;  Shaw,  Mr. 
Byam,  Paintings  by,  585  ; Simpson, 
Mr  , Water  Colours  by,  362  ; Smyth, 
Mr.  Montague,  Landscapes  by,  362  ; 
Society  of  British  Artists,  339 ; 
Society  of  Oil  Painters,  34  ; Society 
of  Painter-Etchers,  256  ; Some 
Minor,  61 1 ; Statuettes,  256  ; 
Theatrical  Portraits,  Old,  632  ;’Tooth 
and  Sons’  Gallery,  386  ; Turin,  339, 
465,  522  ; Water  Colours  by  Mr. 
Ernest  George,  274 ; Water  Colours 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  362  ; Water  Colours 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  205  ; Women's 
International  Art  Club,  257  ; Wood- 
bury Gallery,  the,  632  ; Wyllie,  Mr., 
Water  Colours  by,  205. 

Exhibitions,  Some  Minor,  61 1 
Expenditure,  Local,  556 
Expenses,  Recovery  of,  from  Sanitary 
Authorities,  385 

Exploration  Fund,  Caerwent,  238 
Explosions  : Boiler,  256,  464  ; Electric 
Lighting,  in  the  City,  76 


FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS, 
Law  as  to,  114,  216 
Factory  : Acts,  Redgrave’s,  216  ; 

Building,  a Concrete,  386 
Falmouth,  Drainage  of,  385 
Fencing  of  Engines,  the,  361 
Filter,  the  Continuous  Sewage,  1 14 
Fine  Art  Society,  56,  105,  177,  230, 
256,  387.  4i5.  537.  557.  632 
Fire : Electric  Railway,  7 ; Losses, 
Recent,  463  ; Queen  Victoria-st,  5S4 
Fireplace  : Design  for  a,  1S4  ; Dud- 
dingstone  House,  447 
Fire  Tests : On  Hardwood  Doors, 
386 ; With  Australian  Hardwood 
Floors  and  Doors,  112 
Fleming,  Prof.,  on  Electric  Theory,  585 
Floor,  Fall  of  a Concrete,  360 
Floors  and  Doors,  Australian  Hard- 
wood, 1 12 

Footpaths  : Commons  and,  Kent  and 
Surrey,  204 ; Open  Spaces,  &c.,  579 
Ford,  Mr.  Onslow,  the  Late,  8 
Forest,  New,  Illustrations  of  the,  632 
Foulger  v.  Arding,  282 
Fountain  : A Restored,  in  Rome,  386  ; 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  214 
Fountain-court,  Strand,  536 
French  : Architects,  Congress  of,  523, 
609  ; Sculpture,  Some  Recent,  616 
Frieze,  ‘ Life's  Initiations,'  642 
Furness  Abbey,  Lancashire,  357 


GARDENS,  Gray’s  Inn,  361 
Gas  : Bills,  Two  London,  309  ; Con- 
sumption during  Daylight,  491,  526  ; 
Lamps,  High-power,  and  their  Cost, 
280  ; Light  and  Coke  Co.,  the  L.C.C. 
and  the,  12S  ; Lighting,  Cheaper 
Incandescent,  339  ; North  London, 
Price  of,  271  ; Scheme,  the  Mond, 
8 ; Testing  of  South  London,  55  ; 
the  Price  of,  and  the  L.C  C.,  584 
Gas  and  Water,  the  Law  as  to,  114 
Gaslight  Co.,  Welsbach,  77 
Gatehouse,  Abbey,  Cerne  Abbas,  132 
Gateway  : the  Gwalior,  8 ; to  the 
Albany,  by  Chambers,  14 
Gear,  Silent  Chain,  556 
German  Electrical  Work,  33 
Germans  at  Baalbek,  the,  29 
Glasgow  : Disaster,  the,  360  ; Housing 
in,  204  ; Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
Architecture  at,  412 
Glowlamps,  the  Efficiency  of,  556 
Godwin  v.  Schweppes,  607 
Goethe,  Proposed  Monument  to,  362 
Gore  Estate,  S.  Kensington,  1 1 
Goupil  Gallery,  257,  61 1 
Grafton  Gallery,  465 
Gravel  v.  Clay  Sites  for  Houses,  204 
Gray’s  Inn  Gardens,  361 
Greek  Way  of  Drawing  Curves,  103 
Gresham's  School,  Holt,  Norfolk,  86 
Guard  wires  on  electric  tramways,  104 
Guards’  Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks, 

465 

Guildhall  Exhibition,  the,  415 
Gwalior  Gateway,  the,  8 


HABERDASHERS’  School,  -Mon- 
mouth, 153 

Hackney  : Fire,  the,  463  ; Railway- 
Accident,  438 

Hall  : Central,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Ham- 
mersmith, 542  ; Denton,  Yorkshire, 
517  ; Town,  Colchester,  r6  ; Town, 
Design  for  a,  15,  40  ; Town,  Marl- 
borough, 40 

Hampstead : Belsize  Park  Estate 
176  ; Heath,  128,  584 
Hampton  House,  Middlesex,  609 
Hanover-square,  Changes  in,  31 1 
Harrogate,  Competition  for  Town 
Hall,  632 

Health  Officer's  Pocket  Book,  522 
Hearts  of  Oak  Soc.  Offices,  35,  186 
Heating  Apparatus,  High-pressure,  464 
Hendon,  Newspaper  Storage  at,  256 
History  of  Architecture,  62 
Hobbs  v.  Turner,  76 
Holborn  Baths,  566 
Holland,  Corners  of  Old,  10S 
Holy  Land  : Excavations  in  the,  34 ; 

Pictures  of  the,  230 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Exhbn.,  540 
Home  Office  and  Acetylene  Genera- 
tors, 255 

Homeland  Handbooks,  115 
Home  & Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  151 
Honours,  Coronation,  630 
Horniman  Museum,  Forest  Hill,  138 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  12 
Hospital : Charing  Cross,  616  ; Italian, 
Staircase,  &c.,  346 ; University 
College,  Gower-street,  205 
House  : Lord  Leighton’s,  8 ; Mr. 

Rhodes’,  Cape  Town,  339 
House  : * Brocklesby  Park,’  additions 
to,  186  ; Buxton,  266  ; * Foxcombe,’ 
near  Oxford,  474  ; Headingley  (Shire- 
oak),  566  ; Leicester  (the  Tower), 
536  ; Littlestone-on-Sea,  86  ; Lud- 
ford,  61S  ; Matlock,  40  ; Mitcham 
(‘  Bishopsford  ’),  292  ; Stanstead,  542  ; 
Westou-super-Mare  (‘  Lyndhurst  ’), 
40;  Winchfield,  West  Green,  592,621 
Houses  : Pall  Mall,  518  ; Shanghai, 
424  ; two  London,  397  ; Weetwood, 
near  Leeds,  292  ; Wigmore-street, 
London,  346 

Houses  : Clay  v.  Gravel  Sites  for,  204  ; 

in  London,  and  Crown  Lands,  93 
Houses  of  Parliament  Ventilation,  281 
Housing:  Battersea,  416;  Glasgow,  204 
Housing  of  Working  Classes,  75 
Hull  Town  Hall,  Proposed,  153,  176 
Huntingdon,  Grammar  School,  536 
Husey  v.  Lndn. Electric  Supply  Co.,  413 
Hygiene  : A Handbook  of,  522  ; Ele- 
mentary Practical,  114 


IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE,  the,  12 
Incandescent  : Gas  Lighting,  Cheaper. 

339  ; Mantles,  Price  of,  205 
Incrustation  upon  St.  Paul’s,  557 
Industries,  Village,  31 1 
Infirmary  for  Children,  Liverpool,  292 
Innsbruck,  Tomb  of  Maximilian  I , 14 
Institute  of  Architects  : and  Architec- 
tural Competitions,  556  ; and  the. 
Law  of  Light,  174 : Students’  De- 
signs, 53,  138,  161,  266,  292,  346,  370, 
396,  397 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 

283 

Ireland,  Water  Power  in,  175 
Irish  Peat  and  Electrical  Energy,  631 
IroD,  Electrical  Properties  of,  176 
Isle  of  Wight  Victoria  Memorial  Com- 
petition, 56 

Isleworth,  Syon  Park  House,  176 
Italian  : Museums,  Crosses  from,  542  ; 
Water  Supply  Scheme,  a,  175  ; 
Work,  Sketches  of,  320 
Italy  : Competitions  in,  153  ; Electric 
Railways  in,  517  ; Modern,  Ancient 
Monuments  in,  227 


JACKSON,  T.  G.,  on  the  Modern 
Cathedral,  104 

‘James  Forrest’  Lecture,  the,  414,  453 
Jones,  H.  E.,  on  Gas  of  Future,  491 

KEAN,  Charles,  Scenery  by,  387 
Kensington,  1801-1900,  9 
Kent,  Mid,  a Day’s  Walk  in,  106 
Kent  and  Surrey,  Commons  and  Foot- 
paths in,  204 
, Kinniard  v.  Treake,  55 
I Knightsbridge,  1801-1900,  9,  15,  48 

, LABORATORY, National  Physical, 281 
: Ladder,  a,  is  it  Scaffolding  ? 608 
Lamp3  : Glow,  the  Efficiency  of,  556  ; 
High-power  Gas,  and  their  cost,  280  ; 
Nernst,  339 

Lancaster  Rural  District,  492 
Land  & House  Property  Year  Book,  294 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  282 
Lands,  Crown,  and  London  Houses,  93 
I Launceston  Castle,  230 
Law  Courts,  Accommodation  at,  491 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 
(continued) 

Law  of  Light,  Some  Points  in,  151 
Law  Relating  to  : Factories  and 
Workshops,  114,  216;  Gas  and 
Water,  114 

Lawyer,  Every  Man’s  Own,  114 
Laxton’s  Price  Book,  215 
Leakage  Electric  Currents,  76 
Leatherhead,  School  for  Blind,  34 
Lectern,  Design  for  a,  186 
Lecture  Diagrams,  77 
Leicester,  Tower  House,  536 
Leighton’s,  Lord,  House,  8 
Leighton  and  Millais,  206 
Letter  from  Paris,  13,  105,  206,  340, 
44°,  558 

Lettering  on  Drawings,  128 
Library,  Kingston-on-Thames,  592 
Lift  Shafts,  Protection  of,  361 
Light  : Agreements  as  to  Easement 
of,  338  ; Electric,  Supply  of,  413  ; 
Some  Points  in  Law  of,  151,  607  ; 
the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Law  of,  174 
Light  Railways,  104 
Lighting  : by  Acetylene,  522  ; Elec- 
tric, at  St.  Paul’s,  536,  542  ; Elec- 
tric, v.  Settled  Land  Act,  517  ; Gas, 
Cheaper  Incandescent,  339 
Liverpool  : Architectural  Society, 
386  ; Cathedral,  9,  33,  55,  75,  127, 
386,  413  ; Childrens’  Infirmary,  292  ; 
Electric  Railway  Fire,  7 ; Overhead 
Railway,  153  ; Technical  School,  40 
Livesey,  Mr.,  on  Profit-sharing,  7 
Local  Expenditure,  556 
Local  Government  Board  Reports, 
205,  492,  556,  608 

Lockwood’s  Builders’  Price-book,  113 
London  : A Building  Site  near,  439  ; 
Bridge,  Widening  of,  229  ; Gas  Bills, 
two,  309;  Houses  in,  and  Crown 
Lands,  93  ; Institution  Lecture,  129; 
Mediaeval,  62;  Rail  and  Tramway 
Schemes,  253  ; Sketch  Club,  257 ; 
Telephone  Charges  in,  56 ; Theatre 
temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  468  ; Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  205  ; Uni- 
versity Engineering  Examinations, 
606;  Water  Bill,  127, 153, 228, 438, 464 
London  County  Council : Works  De- 
partment, 127 ; and  Steamboats, 
491;  and  Subways,  310;  and 
Technical  Education,  533 ; and 
Tramways,  439  ; and  the'Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Co.,  128  ; and  the  Price  of 
Gas,  584 

Lonsdale,  H.  W.,  on  the  Circle  in  Per- 
spective, 580 

Lorain  Tramway  System,  the,  205 
Lowther  Arcade  Demolition,  465 
Ludford  House,  618 
Luton  Hoo  Tapestries,  153 

MACHINERY,  Rating  of,  360 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  59,  156,  263, 
362,415,466,  586 

Magnetism  & Electricity  Exercises,  114 
Mains,  Electric,  516 

Malden,  Public  Offices  Competition, 520  1 
Manchester,  62 

Manchester,  Whitworth  Hall,  257 
Mantles,  Price  of  Incandescent,  205 
Manufacture,  Calcium  Carbide,  128 
Map  of  Tramways,  &c.,  London,  253 
Marconi,  Mr.  : Experiments  by,  414  ; 

on  Wireless  Telegraphy,  608  | 

Marlborough  Town  Hall,  40 
Masonry  v.  Steel,  310 
Masque,  Pageantry  and  the,  537 
Masters,  Old,  at  Burlington  House,  31  1 
Maximilian  I.,  Tomb  of,  Innsbruck,  14  ! 
Mechanical  Plant  in  Office  Bldgs.,  516 
Medimval  London,  62 
Memorial  to  Shakespeare,  a,  361 
Metallurgy  in  Relation  to  Engineering,  1 
4*4.  453 

Mezzotints  at  Burlington  Club,  518 
Milan,  Paintings  of  Bramante  at,  629 
Mill  Disaster,  Belfast,  152 
Millais  and  Leighton,  206 
Mission  House,  Seven  Dials,  415 
Mond  Gas  Scheme,  the,  8 
Monmouth,  Haberdashers’  School,  153 
Monument : at  Chartres,  15  ; Buc- 
cleuch,  Edinburgh,  474 ; Ruskin, 
Westminster  Abbev,  154  ; the  Medea, 
Bergamo,  643  ; Victor  Emmanuel, 
Rome,  489  ; Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  370 
Monuments,  Ancient,  Modern  Italy,  227 
Morris,  Miss,  on  Pageantry  and  the 
Masque,  537 

Motor  : Car  Dangers,  Electric,  631  ; 

Vehicles  for  Heavy  Traffic,  16 
Motors  : Testing  Tramway,  414  ; 
Water,  the  Centrifugal  Pump,  Tur- 
bines and, 113 

Municipal  : Buildings,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  62  ; Control  of  Town 
Architecture,  1 ; Trading,  491  ; Year 
Book,  294 

Municipal  and  County  Engineer?,  293  , 


| Museum  : Horniman,  Forest  Hill, 
I 138;  Natural  History.  11  ; Victoria 
! and  Albert,  n 

NATIONAL  : Physical  Laboratory, 
Work  at,  281  ; Portrait  Gallery,  630 
Natural  History  Museum,  n 
Nernst  Lamps,  339 
New  Gallery,  Pictures  at  the,  441 
New  York  : A Case  of  Underpinning, 
491  ; East  River  Bridge  Caissons, 
608  ; Mechanical  Plant  in  Office 
Buildings,  516 

Newgate  Prison  & the  City  Wall,  605 
Newspaper  Storage  at  Hendon,  256 
Newton  Hall,  Fetter-lane,  339 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canals,  159 
Nile  Dams  and  Reservoirs,  584 
Northampton,  All  Saints’  Church,  293 

OFFICE  Bldgs, MechanicalPlant  in, 5x6 
Offices  : Aldersgate-street,  London, 
346 ; Eagle  Insurance  Co.’s,  Man- 
chester, 214  ; Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society,  35,  186 ; Moorgate-street, 
424  ; Public,  Malden,  520 ; Tele- 
phone, Victoria  Embankment,  86, 
10S  ; Thames  Embankment,  Design 
for,  424 

Old  Age  Pensions,  309 
Open  Spaces,  521,579 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  521 
Organ-case,  Haileybury  College,  448 
Originality  in  Architecture,  125 
Overhead  Railway,  Liverpool,  153 
Owens  College,  Manchester  : Whit- 
worth Hall,  257 

PADUA,  St.  Antonio's,  307 
Pageantry  and  the  Masque,  537 
Painting  Practices  in  United  States,  187 
Painting  & Sculpture,  Paris  Salons,  514 
Paintings  of  Bramante  at  Milan,  629 
Paintings  ( sec  ‘ Exhibitions  ’) 

Paints  and  Painting,  Chemistry  of,  63 
Palace:  Kensington,  and  Gardens,  10  ; 

St.  James’s,  Old  Remains,  230 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua,  Verona,  62 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  612 
Pall  Mall,  Houses,  518 
Panama  & Nicaragua  Canal[Routes,  159 
Paris  : Building  Tests  in,  310  ; Letter 
from,  13,  105,  206,  340,  440,  558  ; 
Salon,  Architecture  at  the,  487  ; 
Salons,  Painting  and  Sculpture  at, 
514  ; Victor  Hugo  Monument,  370 
Parliament  Houses,  Ventilation  of,  281 
Parliament  and  Trades-Union3,  513 
Pastel  Society  Exhibition,  61 1 
Patent  Office,  Annual  Report  of,  591 
Pattern  Making,  501 
Pavement  Masters  of  Siena,  215 
Peat,  Irish,  and  Electrical  Energy,  631 
Pedestal,  an  Absurd,  362 
Pensions,  Old  Age,  309 
Permeable  Walls,  632 
Perspective  : Some  Books  on,  383  ; the 
Circle  in,  580 

Photographs,  Mr.  Hollyer's,  129 
Piccadilly,  Widening  of,  76 
Picture  Gallery,  Design  for  Roof,  370 
Pictures  ( see  ‘ Exhibitions  ’) 

Pile  Driving,  338 
Pipes,  Stoneware  Drain,  217 
Plant,  Mechanical,  in  Office  bldgs.,  516 
Plumbers’  Registration  Bill,  the,  255 
Plumbing  Trade,  the,  76 
Police  Courts,  Blackburn,  320 
Porch,  Cremona  Cathedral,  643 
Portrait  Gallery  : National,  630  ; 

Scottish  National,  Entrance  to,  474 
Portrait  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  642 
Portraits,  old  Theatrical,  632 
Poster,  an  Artistic,  522 
‘ Practical  ’ Column,  the,  73 
Premises  ( see  also  ‘ Offices’) : Dairy 
Co.’s,  Ludgate  Hill, 424  ; Strand,  642 
Preservation  of  Steelwork,  33 
Preservative  Processes  for  Woodwork, 
372 

Prestwich,  Sanitary  State  of,  205 
Price  Book : Laxton’s,  215  ; Lock- 
wood’s, 1x3 

Price  of  Incandescent  Mantles,  205 
Prison  : Brixton,  34  ; Newgate,  and 
the  City  Wall,  605 
Proctor  v.  Mayor  of  Islington,  385 
Profit  Sharing  by  Workmen,  7 
Property  Exchange,  Ltd.,  v.  Mayor, 
&c.,  of  Wandsworth,  309 
Pulpit,  Design  for  a,  240 
Pump,  the  Centrifugal,  Turbines  and 
Water  Motors,  113 

QUEEN'S  COLL.,  Birmingham,  492 
Queen  Victoria-street  Fire,  584 

RADIO-Active  Bodies,  255 
Rail  & Tramway  Schemes,  London,  253 
Railway : Accident,  Hackney,  438  ; 
Fire,  Electric,  7 ; Liverpool,  Over- 
head, 153 

Railways  : Electric,  310  ; Electric,  in 


Italy,  517  ; Electrical  Traction  on, 
*75;  Light,  104;  Tube, 490 
Rating  of  Machinery,  360 
Ravenhill,  Miss,  on  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  517 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  on  Electrical  Develop- 
ments, 229,  256,  282, 310 
Rectory,  the  Old,  Bcaconsfield,  154 
Redgrave’s  Factory  Acts,  216 
Reredos,  Oak,  Lewes,  474 
Reservoirs,  the  Nile  Dams  and,  584 
Residence  ( see  * House  ') 

Residences,  Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  292 
Restoration  in  Venice,  5S5 
Rhodes,  Mr.  : his  Cape  Town  House, 
339  ; the  Artistic  Side  of,  361 
Ricardo,  H.,  on  Enamelled  Tiles,  77 
Richmond  Hill,  View  from,  413 
Rimini  Cathedral,  112 
Roads  in  California,  414 
Roberts-Austen,  Sir  W.,  on  Metallurgy, 
4*4 

Rodin,  M.,  in  London,  518 

Rome  : A Restored  Fountain  in,  386  ; 

Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  489 
Roof  to  Picture  Gallery,  Design  for,  370 
Roseland,  Church  of  St.  Just,  31 1 
Royal  Academy  : Architecture  at  the, 
437.  5*8,  637  ; Elections  to,  105,340; 
Gold  Medal  Drawings,  15  ; Pictures 
at  the,  461  ; School,  Prize  Design, 
240  ; Sculpture  at  the,  534  ; Sending- 
in  Day,  129 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
(see  ‘ Institute ') 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Architec- 
ture at  the,  519 

Ruskin  Monument,  Westminster,  154 

ST.  CATHERINE  CREE,  and  St. 

James,  Duke-place,  187 
St.  James’s  Palace,  Old  Remains,  230 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Antonio's,  307 
St.  Olave’s  and  St  Saviour’s  Grammar 
School  Foundation,  56 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral : Electric  Lighting 
at,  536,  542  ; Incrustation  upon,  557 
St.  Peter  at  the  Cross  in  West  Cheap, 
London,  9 

Salons,  Paris  : Architecture  at  the, 
487  ; Painting  and  Sculpture  at,  514 
Saloon,  Dining,  ss.  Mongolia,  638 
Sanitary : Authorities,  Recovery  of 
Expenses  from,  385;  Engineering, 215 
Sanitary  State  of  : Darwen,  556  ; Lan- 
caster, 492  ; Prestwich,  205 
Scaffolding,  What  is  ? 439 
Scammell,  E.  T.,  on  Timber  of  Aus- 
tralia, 439 

Scenery,  Charles  Kean’s,  387 
‘ Scheldt,  on  the,  in  Time  of  Van 
Artevelde,’  15 

School  : Boy’s,  Oxford,  86  ; for  Indi- 
gent Blind,  34 ; Grammar,  Hunting- 
don, 536 ; Gresham's,  Holt,  S6 ; 
Haberdashers’,  Monmouth,  153  ; 
Liverpool  Technical,  40 
Schools  : Association,  Art  for,  537  ; 
Drinking  Cups  in,  608 ; in  the 
United  States,  517  ; Secondary,  Art 
Teaching  in,  588 

Science  and  Art  Department  and  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  11 
Scotland,  Technical  Education  in,  631 
Scottish  : Academy,  Royal,  Architec- 
ture at  the,  519  ; National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Entrance  to,  474 
Sculpture:  at  Paris  Salons,  514;  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  534 ; Recent 
French,  616 

Seven  Dials  Mission  House,  415 
Sewage  : Bacterial  Purification  of,  114  ; 
Filter,  the  Continuous,  114  ; Modern 
Treatment  of,  523  ; Royal  Commis- 
sion on, 281 

Sewage  Disposal,  Private,  Drainage 
and,  19,  46,  65,  91,  116,  141, 160,  189, 
217,  241,  270,  294,  325,  347,  374,  399, 
422,  451,  478,  502,  523,  543,  568,  594, 
619,  643 

Sewerage  of  Country  Mansions,  1x4 
Shakespeare,  a Memorial  to,  361 
Shocks,  Electric,  229 
Shop  Architecture,  537 
Siena,  Pavement  Masters  of,  215 
Silchester,  563 

Site,  a Building,  near  London,  439 
Sites  for  Houses,  Clay  v.  Gravel,  204 
Slates,  Green,  of  the  Lake  District,  113 
Soane  Medallion  Drawings,  161 
Society  of  : Engineers,  536  ; Oil 
Painters,  34  ; Painter-Etchers,  256 
Soiree,  Architectural  Association,  557 
Somerset  House  before  the  Embank- 
ment, 14 

Southwark  : Antiquarian  Discoveries. 

468  : St.  Olave’s  and  St.  Saviour's,  56 
Specifications,  Building,  1x2 
Stage  Gothic,  Westminster  Abbey,  5S5 
Stained  Glass,  Design  for,  424 
Staircase:  House,  Hindhead,  86 
Stalls, San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice, 214 
Stamps,  the  New,  175 


Standage,  H.  C.,  on  Preservation  Pro- 
cesses for  Woodwork,  372 
Stands  : Inspection  of  Temporary 
Wooden,  516  ; Licensing  Tempor- 
ary, 282 

Statham,  H.  H.,  on  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, Paris  Salons,  514 
Statuettes,  an  Exhibition  of,  256 
Steam  : Distribution,  439  ; Highly 
Superheated,  439 
Steel  and  Masonry,  310 
Steel  Structure  of  High  Buildings,  214 
Steelwork,  Preservation  of,  33 
Steps  at  Doorways,  128 
Stonehenge,  75,  385,  438 
Strand:  Fountain-court,  536  ; No.  352, 
642  ; West,  Changes  in  the,  465  ; 
Widening,  Westminster  City  Coun- 
cil and,  128 

Stratton,  A.,  on  the  Westminster 
Dormitory,  559 
Street,  What  is  a New  ? 309 
Structural  Colour,  338 
Structures,  the  Design  of,  501 
Student’s  Column  ( see  ‘ Sewage  Dis- 
posal ’) 

Students’  Designs,  the  Institute  of 
Architects’,  53,  138,  161,  266,  292,346, 
37°.  396,  397  - 

Subways,  London  County  Council,  310 
Surveying  and  Instruments,  522 
Swaffham,  the  Two  Churches  at,  77 
Sweden,  Timber  Trade  of,  503 
Swimming  Bath  Design,  161,  266,  396 
Swimming  Baths,  Shape  of,  31 1 
Syon  Park  House,  Isleworth,  176 
Syrian  Building,  20X 

TABLETS,  Commemorative,  and  Bun- 
hill-row,  105 

Tapestries,  Luton  Hoo,  153 
Tapestry,  Design  for,  396 
Taunton  Ca9tle,  557 
Technical  Education : jn  Scotland, 
631  ; L.C.C.  and,  533 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  1 14,  360, 414, 608 
Telephone:  Charges  in  London,  56; 

Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  86,108 
Tenant,  Landlord  and,  282 
Testing  of  South  London  Gas,  55 
Tests  : Building,  in  Paris,  310  ; Fire 
with  Floors  and  Doors,  112 
Thames : as  a Highway,  the,  491 ; 

Upper,  Bridges  on  the,  256 
Theatre  : a London,  temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  468  ; Art  in  the,  126 ; 
Royal,  Wiesbaden,  557 
Thorpe,  W.  H.,  on  Temporary  Timber 
Structures,  582 

Tiles,  Enamelled,  Architect’s  Use  of,  77 
Timber  : Resources  of  Australia,  439  ; 
Structures,  Temporary,  582  ; Trade, 
Australian,  584  ; Trade  of  Sweden, 
503  ; West  Australian,  414 
Timber  and  Stone  Calculator,  294 
Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.,  Innsbruck,  14 
Tower  Crecy,  Campden  Hill,  311 
Town  Architecture  and  Control  of,  1 
Town  Hall  ( see  also  1 Hall  ’)  : Col- 
chester, 500;  Harrogate,  632  ; Hull, 
Proposed,  153,  176 

Traction,  Electrical,  on  Railways,  175 
Trade  Catalogues,  44,  115,  216,291,477 
Trades-unions,  Parliament  and,  513 
Tradition  and  Invention  in  Architec- 
ture, 125 

Tramway  : Motors,  Testing,  4x4  ; 

System,  the  Lorain,  205 
Tramway  and  Rails,  London,  253 
Tramways  : Electric  Guardwires  on, 
104  ; Embankment,  584,630;  London 
County  Council  and,  439 
Trowel  and  Casket,  Ceremonial,  292 
Truro  Cathedral,  the  Report  on,  41 1 
Tube  Railways,  490 
Tunnel,  Boston  East,  465 
Turin  Exhibition,  339,  465  (Poster, 
532) 

Turner’s  House,  Twickenham,  415. 

‘ ULYSSES,’  126 
Underpinning,  a Case  of,  491 
United  States  : Painting  Practices  in 
the,  187  ; Schools  in  the,  517 
University  : Birmingham,  448  ; College 
Hospital,  London,  205 
Urban  District  Authorities,  309 

VACHE  PARK  ESTATE,  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  632 

Van  Praagh  v.  Everidge,  491 
Veazey  v.  Chattle,  439 
Vehicles,  Motor,  for  Heavy  Traffic,  16 
Venice : Restoration  in,  585  ; St. 

Mark’s,  307  ; Sketch  at,  370 
Ventilation  of  : Buildings,  8 ; Houses 
of  Parliament,  281 
Verona,  Palazzo  Bevilacqua,  62 
Vicarage,  St.  Aidan’s,  Leeds,  240 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Monument  to,  489 
Victor  Hugo  Monument,  Paris,  370 
Victoria  Memorial  Competition,  l3le 
of  Wight,  56 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 
(continued) 

Village  Industries,  31 1 

WALK,  a Day’s,  in  Mid  Kent,  106 
Wall  Papers,  Designs  for,  448,  474 
Walls,  Permeable,  632 
Warren  v.  Brown,  151 
Water : Bill,  the  London,  127,  153, 
228,  438,  464  ; Brine,  &c.,  Well  Bor- 
ing for,  216  ; Power  in  Ireland,  173  ; 
Supply,  Private  and  Public,  173  ; 
Supply  of  Country  Mansions,  114  ; 
Supply  Scheme,  an  Italian,  175 


Welbeck  Abbey,  New  Rooms,  522 
Well-boring  for  Water,  &c.,  216 
Wellington  Barracks,  Chapel,  465 
Welsbach  Incandescent  Gaslight  Co.,  77 
Westminster  : Abbey,  the  Ruskin  Mo- 
nument, 134  ; Abbey.  Stage  Gothic 
at,  585  ; Abbey  and  Church  of,  501  ; 
Cathedral,  14.  266  ; City  Council 
and  Strand  Widening,  12S  ; Cor- 
poration v.  L.C.C.,  282  ; Dormitory, 
559>  566  ; Mayor  of,  v.  Watson,  516 
Whitworth  Hall,  Manchester,  257 
Widening  of  : Piccadilly,  76  ; the 
Strand,  128 


Wiesbaden,  the  Royal  Theatre,  557 
Windsor  Castle,  14,  175 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  114,  360,  414.608 
Wireman’s  Pocket-book,  the  ‘ Elec- 
trician's,’ 216 

Wires,  Guard,  on  Tramways,  104 
Wiring,  Electric,  and  Fitting,  114 
Wolverhampton  Tramways,  205 
Women  as  Architects,  174 
Women’s  International  Art  Club,  257 
Wood  Beams,  the  Design  of,  491 
Wood,  D.,  on  Greek  Method  of  Draw- 
ing Curves,  103 

Woodford  U.D.C.  v.  Stark,  309 


Wooden  Stands,  Inspection  of  Tem- 
porary, 516 

Woodwork,  Preservative  Processes 
for,  372 

Workhouse,  New,  Abergavenny,  466 
Working  Class  Houses,  Battersea,  416, 
474,  500,  503,  522.  542,  567 
Working  Classes,  Housing  the,  73,  204 
Workmen,  Profit  Sharing  by,  7 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  384,490,  536 
Works  Department,  the  L.C.C.,  127 
Wrigley  v.  Whittaker,  490 

ZUNI,  Ancient  City  of,  632 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc, 


Aberdeen : Master  Painters’  Assoc., 
1 18  ; proposed  sculpture  gallery,  350 
Academy  ( see  ‘ Royal  Academy  ’) 
Accident : Insurance  Co.,  Builders', 
213  ; lift,  167 

Ackermann,  A.  S.  E.,  on  American 
Engineering  methods,  208 
Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.  v Alcot,  649 
Agreement,  breach  of  an,  405 
Ambler,  L.,on  artisans' dwellings,  495 
American  : engineering  methods,  208  ; 

workshop  methods  in  steel,  S7 
Ancient  buildings,  preservation  of,  38S 
Andrew,  M.  J.,  on  buried  treasure,  542 
Apperley?1.  Mark  Patrick  &Son,  373 
Applications  under  the  1S94  Building 
Act,  S9,  115,  140,  161,  1S8,  213,  240, 
271,  292,  324,425,  450,  476,  499,  592, 
615,  641 

Arbitrations,  68,  221,  319,  404,  442, 
507.  57 1 

Archaeological  Societies  : Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  139  ; British 
Archaeological  Association,  88,  139, 
159,  212,  265,  319,  371,  421,  542,  590  ; 
Durham  and  Northumberland 
Archaeological  Society,  590  ; East 
Herts  Archaeological  Society,  590  ; 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society,  220  ; Royal  Archae- 
ological Institute,  160,265,  37i.  59°  ; 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
399  ; Suffolk  Institute  of  Archae- 
ology,  638  ; Sussex  Archaeological 
Society,  319  ; Wiltshire  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  S9 
Archaeology  in  London,  1S3 
Architects  : Benevolent  Society,  270, 
323  ; duties,  an,  108  ; Institute  of 
(sec  ‘Institute’)  ; law  actions 
against,  96,  430 ; law  actions  by, 
119,  195,  298 

Architectural  Association : a plea 
for  women  practising  architecture, 
179  ; arbitrations,  442  ; architectural 
and  constructional  engineering,  80, 
214;  artisans’  dwellings,  495; 
Bentley.  Mr.,  the  late,  258 ; Da\ 
School,  40  ; development  of  domestic 
architecture  in  England,  41  ; Dis- 
cussion Section,  61,  10S,  154,  158, 
210,  230,  237,  2S7  ; dwellings  erected 
at  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton 
Hough,  312  : Glasgow  Exhibition 
buildings,  258  ; house-list,  3S7,  492  ; 
housing,  municipal,  493  ; New  Pre- 
mises’ Fund,  40,  80,  133,  179,  25s, 
311,387,  442,  492;  ‘originality’  in 
architectural  design,  133 ; photo- 
graphic records,  263  ; preservation 
of  ancient  buildings,  388  ; soiree. 
557.:  supper,  442,  473  ; visits  ( see 
‘visits’)  ; votes  of  thanks,  492 
Architectural : design,  ‘originality’  in, 
133  ; measurement,  &c.,  photo- 
graphy as  applied  to,  471  ; Museum 
& Westminster  School,  Royal,  640  ; 
tour,  an,  421  ; treatment  of  bridges, 


Architectural  and  constructional  en; 
neeriDg,  80,  214 

Architectural  Societies:  Bristol,  it 
-7°.  34L  4-L  5-0  ; Cardiff,  no,  39 
Devon  and  Exeter,  187,  246,  3c 
449.  542  : Dundee,  1S7  ; Edinburg 
16,  in,  270,  347,  370,  475  ; Glasgc 
(Craftsmen),  62,  164,  220,  327  ; Gla 
gow  (Institute),  421  ; Ireland  (Ass 
ciation),  61,  270,  398;  Ireland  (I 
stitute),  17  ; Leeds  and  Yorkshii 
J87>  364,  421,  448;  Leicester,  47 
Liverpool,  39,  no,  449,  499;  Ma 
Chester,  61,  209,  288,  44S  ; Norther 
2SS,  421 ; Nottingham,  159, 638 ; Roy 
Institute  of  British  Architects  (; 
‘Institute’);  Sheffield,  61,  1S6,  2f 
397  . Ulster,  17,  no  ; Wolverham 
ton  and  District,  108,  in  ; Wo 
cester,  397  ; York,  449 


Architecture  : a plea  for  women  prac- 
tising, 17.)  ; British  and  Continental, 
187 ; development  of  domestic,  in 
England,  41  ; early  Christian,  of 
Ireland,  61  ; history  of,  194  ; pro- 
posed chair  of,  Edinburgh,  370  ; 
relation  of  colour  to,  61  ; Renais- 
sance, of  Scotland,  220  ; street, 
modern  treatment  of,  365  ; tradition 
in,  417 

Armour,  horse,  160 
Arnold,  Prof.,  on  metab,  245 
Art  : patronage  of  the  Church  in  Italy, 
iSS  ; Union  of  London,  423 
Art  and  modern  life,  166 
Artisans'  dwellings,  495 
Arts,  chemistry  in  relation  to  the,  270 
Astley,  Rev.  H.,  on  tree  worship,  590 
Ault,  E.,  on  ventilation  of  drains,  371 
Aumonier,  W.,  on  inlay,  &c.,  368 
Australia,  timber  resources  of,  439 
Australian  timber  bridges.  372 
Avery  & Wolmerson  v.  Lewis,  221,  247 

Bacteria  in  relation  to  sanitation,  1S7 
Baker  v.  Moss,  246 
Baker  v.  Willett,  378 
Battson  Lewis,  195 
Bedells,  C.  H.,  on  insurance  of  build- 
ings against  fire,  266,  323 
Bedford,  F.,  on  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  177 
Belcher  Roedean  School  Site  and 
Buildings,  Ltd.,  527,  571 
Belfast,  elevations  of  buildings,  17,  no 
Bellamy,  H.  E.,  on  Australian  timber 
bridges,  372 

Berkeley,  R.,  on  electric  railways  and 
street  compensation,  207 
Blackburn,  trade  litigation  in,  405 
Blackpool  Corporation  v.  Johnson,  352 
Blast-furnace  practice,  475 
Blow,  Detmar  J , on  Stonehenge,  7S 
Brasses,  Trotton  Church,  319 
Bridge,  the  Aldeth,  590 
Bridges : architectural  treatment  of, 
235  ; Australian  timber,  372 
Bristol  : Brewery  Co.  v.  Corporation, 
405  ; Clerk  of  Works  Assoc. , 220 
Britain,  early  potter’s  art  in,  265 
British  v.  American  patent  law  prac- 
tice, 238 

British  : Institute  of  Certified  Carpen- 
ters, 273 ; Museum,  two  Ionic 
capitals  in,  37 

British  & Continental  architecture.  1S7 
Brown,  Prof.  B.,  on  the  dome,  in 
Brown,  W.  H.,  on  co-operative  build- 
ing, 403 

Brown  & Son  v.  Daily  Mail,  547 
Browne,  Sir  J. , on  sanitary  matters,  39 
Builders’ : Accident  Insurance  Co., 
213  ; Benevolent  Institution,  506  ; 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  213, 
419  ; Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works' 
Institution,  21 1 ; Foremen’s  Associa- 
tion, SS,  20S 

Builders  and  sub-contractors,  527 
Building  Act  : applications  under  the, 
89,  1 15,  140,  161,  18S,  213,  240,  271, 
29 2,  324.  425.  450,  476,  499,  592,  615, 
641;  cases  under  the,  68,  92,  1 1 5, 
271,  298,  475 

Building  : By-laws,  370 ; By-laws, 
Plymouth,  397  ; construction,  steel, 
in.  144  ; contracts,  law  actions  as  to, 
194,  246,  274,  571,  59S,  649;  co- 
operative, 403  ; owner,  law  action 
against, 96:  Trade  Employers  Federa- 
tion (see  ‘ Federation  ’ ) ; trade  pro- 
blems and  chemical  theories,  268 
Building  dispute  : Brighton,  527  ; Dal- 
ston,  167,  195  ; Ealing,  246  ; Leeds, 
351;  Marylebone,  6S;  West-End,  598 
Buildings,  insurance  of,  against  fire, 266 
Buley,  J..  on  exhaust  steam,  39 
Burnett  v.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  572 
Buss,  F.  G.  W.,  on  clerks  of  works,  108 

Cambridge,  544 


Capilals,  two  Ionic,  British  Museum, 37 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  on  ancient  bldgs.,  388 
Carpenters : British  Institute  of 

Certified  ; 273  ; Hall  Lectures,  213, 
235,  268,  286,  322 

Carus-Wilson,  Prof.,  on  electric  trac- 
tion on  steam  railways,  517 
Castle  Guard,  160 
Castles,  Maiden,  371 
Cathedral  : Exeter,  2S6  ; Westminster, 
319 

Charles,  Ethel,  on  women  practising 
architecture,  179 

Chemical  theory  and  building  trade 
problems,  26S 

Chemistry  in  relation  to  the  Arts,  270 
Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham,  539 
Church  : Bldg.  Society,  Incorporated, 
95,  220,  429,  648  ; Christ,  Brixton- 
road,  136;  Crafts’  League,  164,  188, 
404,  564  ; Greyfriars,  London,  371 
Church  ornaments,  origin  and  sym- 
bolism of,  564 

Churches  : Curiosities  in,  421  : some 
S.  Yorkshire,  186 

City  and  S.  London  Ry.  Co.  and  St. 

Mary  Woolnoth  Church,  507 
Clarke,  H , Chatfeild,  on  ancient 
lights,  341 

Clayworkers,  Institute  of,  526 
Clerk  of  Works  : duties,  &c.,  of,  10S  ; 

Association  of,  138 
Cold  storage,  Wolverhampton,  614 
College  of  Science,  Royal,  S.  Kensing- 
ton, 1S3,  207 

Collier,  Mrs.,  on  St.  Christopher,  212 
Colonial  railway  construction,  499 
Colour  : decoration,  structural,  of  in- 
terior of  public  buildings,  236  ; rela- 
tion of,  to  architecture,  61 
Commission,  a Plymouth  architects’,  119 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Soc.,  404,  591 
Compensation  claims  (see  ‘ Arbitra- 
tions’) 

Congress  of  French  Architects,  609 
Construction,  steel,  American  work- 
shop methods  in,  S7 
Contractors,  the  liability  of,  145 
Contracts,  conditions  for  bldg.,  449,  470 
Contracts,  law  actions  as  to,  194,  246, 
274,  57 L 59S,  649 

Cook,  E.  C , on  building  by-laws,  370 
Cooper,  W.  J.,  on  the  electric  passen- 
ger elevator,  160 
Cooper  & Crane  v.  Wright,  327 
Co-operative  Building,  403 
Corbett,  A.  Cameron  v.  L.C.C.,475 
Cornish  & Gaymer  v.  Smith,  68 
Coronation  procession  stands,  District 
Surveyors  and,  527 
Cottages,  old  English,  39 
Court  of  Common  Council,  29S 
Crace,  J.  D.,  on  relation  of  colour  to 
architecture,  61 

Cross  v.  Corporation  of  Leeds,  598 
Crow  v.  Davis,  298 

Cunnington,  T.  C.,  on  architectural  and 
constructional  engineering,  80,  214 

Damp  in  walls,  prevention  of,  327 
Davidson  v.  Hooydonk  & Co.,  431 
Davis,  C.,  on  Wandsworth  in  1545- 
1558.  265 

Decoration  : its  methods  and  materials, 
95  ; structural  colour,  of  interior  of 
public  buildings,  236 
Decorative  ironwork,  421 
Decorators,  Institute  of  British,  95,  394 
Development  of  domestic  architecture 
in  England,  41 

Devonport,  Mayor  of,  v.  Tozer,  351 
Dillon,  Viscount,  on  horse  armour,  160 
Dinners  : Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland,  398  ; Architectural  Associa- 
tion, London,  473  ; Barnsley  Build- 
ing Trades  Federation,  165  ; Brad- 
ford Stone  Exchange,  350  ; Bristol 
Clerks  of  Works’,  220;  Bristol  Master 
Builders,  165  ; Builders’  Clerks' 


Benevolent  Institution,  419 ; Buil- 
ders’ Foremen's  Association,  S8  ; 
Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  ot 
Works’  Institution,  21 1;  Cardiff 
Architects’  Society,  398 ; Chatham 
Master  Builder?,  165 ; Clerks  of 
Works’  Association,  138  ; Croydon 
and  District  Builders’  Federation, 
194  ; Dublin  Master  Builders,  164  ; 
Hereford  Master  Builders,  119; 
Huddersfield  Master  Builders,  94  ; 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
17  ; Institute  of  British  Decorators, 
394  ; Institute  of  Clayworkers,  526  ; 
Leeds  and  County  Builders’  Ex- 
change, 1 19;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  S iciety,  187;  London 
Master  Builders'  Association,  209  ; 
Maidstone  Building  Trades’  Associa- 
tion, 454  ; Norwich  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  32S  ; Nottingham  Archi- 
tectural Society,  159 ; Nottingham 
Master  Builders’  Association,  145 ; 
Reading  Master  Builders,  349; 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
635  ; Sanitary  Inspectors'  Associa- 
tion, 136;  Sanitary  Institute,  521, 
567  ; Timber  Trades'  Benevolent 
Society,  500 ; Ulster  Society  of 
Architects,  17  ; Weston-Super-Mare 
Master  Builders',  165  ; Yorkshire 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers, 95,  194 

Discoveries  in  Forum  at  Rome,  139 
Discussion  Section,  Architectural  Assoc., 
61,  108,  154,  158,  210,  230.  237,  287 
District  Surveyors  and  Coronation 
stands,  527 

Dolby  & Williamson  v.  Wenlock,  274 
Dome,  the,  as  an  architectural  form,  1 1 1 
Domestic  architecture,  development  of, 
in  England,  41 

Dormitory,  the  Westminster,  559 
Drainage  case,  Islington,  378 
Drains  and  sewers,  ventilation  of,  371 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  572 
Duck,  A.  G.,  on  evolution  of  London 
sanitary  inspector,  237 
Dwellings  : at  Port  Sunlight,  &c.,  312  :. 
workmen's  ( sec  ‘Workmen’s  dwell- 
ings’) 

Dykes,  A.  H.,  on  electricity  and  build- 
ings, 186 

Easton  v.  Isted,  329 
Eden,  F.  C.,  on  the  organ  in  church,  210 
Egham  R.D.C.  v.  Gordon,  430 
Electra  House,  Finsbury,  394 
Electric  : illumination,  artistic,  2S6  : 
passenger  elevator,  160 ; railways. 
310  ; railways  and  street  compensa- 
tion, 207  ; shocks,  229 
Electrical  : development,  229,  256- 
282,  310;  traction  on  steam  rail- 
ways, 517 

Electricity  : as  applied  to  buildings, 
1S6  ; transmission  of  light  and,  213 
Elevator,  the  electric  passenger,  160 
Elliott  v.  Liggins,  431 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  cases  under 
the  (sec  also  ‘ Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion ’),  378.  431 
Enamelled  tiles,  77 

Engineering : architectural  and  con- 
structional, So,  214;  feat,  an,  507: 
methods,  American,  20S  ; models, 
uses  of,  290 

Engineering  Societies  : Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
369,404,  430,  564,  613;  Association 
of  Waterworks  Engineers,  323,  63S  : 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society,  371  ; Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineers,  87,  615;  Institution  of 
Civil,  87,  175,  414,  475  ; Institution 
of  Electrical,  33,  76,  153,  176,  229, 
310,  543  ; Institution  of  Junior,  30, 
6r,  160,  238,  290,  323,  395,  449,  499, 
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543  ; Institution  of  Mechanical, 
361  ; Scottish  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Engineers,  372  ; Society  of 
Engineers,  140,  238,  372,  475,  565  ; 
Yorkshire  College,  245 
Engineer's  action  against  a district 
council,  405 

Engines,  fencing  of,  361 
England, Early  Renaissance  bldgs.in. 322 
Esher  District  Council  v.  Marks,  68 
Evelyn-White,  Rev.C.H.,onthe  Aldreth 
Bridge,  590 

Excavations,  Lewes  Priory,  319 
Exchange  : Bradford,  350  ; Leeds,  119; 

Sheffield,  23 
Exeter  Cathedral,  286 
Exhaust  steam,  utilisation  of,  39 
Exhibition  buildings,  Glasgow,  258 

Factory,  escape  from  in  fire,  120 
Federation  : Barnsley  Building  Trades, 
165  ; Croydon  and  District  Builders’, 
194  ; Leeds  Building  Trades,  165  ; 
National,  of  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers, 121,  145  ; Scottish  Building 
Trades,  454  ; Yorkshire,  of  Building 
Trades  Employers,  95,  194 
Fees,  law  actions  as  to,  195,  274 
Fencing  cf  engines,  361 
Field,  M.  B , on  tramway  motors,  414 
Filtration  of  river  water,  369 
Finchley  Electric  Light  Co.  v.  Finch- 
ley U.D.C.,  299 

Finsbury  Borough  Cncl.  v.  Roblin,  405 
Fire  : insurance  of  buildings  against, 
266,  322  ; means  of  escape  in  case 
of,  473  ; station,  Perry  Vale,  446 
Fleet-street  light  dispute,  572,  622 
Fleming,  J.,  on  a stone-built  fort,  399 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  transmission  of  light 
and  electricity,  213 

Fleming,  O.,  on  municipal  housing,  493 
Folkestone,  action  as  to  barriers,  246 
Forbes,  Dr.  R.,  on  discoveries  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  139 
Ford  & Co.  v.  Bemrose  & Sons,  299 
Foreign  tram  rails,  tenders  for,  2391 
Forsyth,  J.  D.,  on  stained  glass,  154 
Fort,  a stone-built,  399 
Fraser,  T.  S.,  on  Renaissance  architec- 
ture of  Scotland,  220 
French  Architects,  Congress  of,  609 
Freshfield,  E.,  on  archreology  in 
London,  183 

Frontage  of  a house,  altering  the,  405 
Fry,  R ,on  art  patronage  of  the  Church 
in  Italy,  188 

Fulham  Borough  Cncl.  v.  L.S.B.,  526 
Furniture,  design  in,  230,  237 

Garden  : making,  449  ; plan  of  house 
in  relation  to,  538 

Gardner,  J.  Starkie,  on  ironwork,  421 
Gas  consumption  during  daylight,  491 
Gibbs  v.  Towle,  274 
Glasgow  Exhibition  buildings,  25S 
Glass  : stained,  154  ; stained,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Church,  220 
Goddard,  A.  R.,  on  maiden  castles,  371 
‘ Go-Easy’  system,  the,  165 
Goodman,  Professor,  on  structural 
ironwork,  144 

Gotch,  J.  A,,  on:  Development  of 
domestic  architecture  in  England, 

41 ; Renaissance  bIdgs.inEngland.322 
Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  Co. 

and  Mr.  R.  Long,  351 
Green,  G.,  on  Wolverhampton  tram- 
ways and  cold  storage,  613,  614 
Greenslade,  S.  K.,  on  library  buildings 
in  United  States,  2S4 
Greenwich  Park,  discoveries  at,  590 
Greyfriars,  church  of,  London,  371 
Griffith,  P.,  address  to  engineers.  140 
Gruning,  E.  A.,  on  arbitrations.  442 

Hadfield,  C.,  on  some  Yorkshire 
churches,  186 

Haite,  G.  C.,  on  decoration,  95 
Hall,  Otley,  Suffolk,  63S 
Hanson,  J.  H.,  on  rivers’  pollution,  57 
Hare,  H.  T.,  on  students’  designs.  131 
Harrow  v.  Marylebone  District  Pro- 
perty Co  , 68, 221 

Healey,  B.  D.,  on  blast-furnace  prac- 
tice, 475 

Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  v 
L.C.C.,  271 

Health,  Royal  Institute  of  Public,  640 
Heating,  ventilating  and,  16 
Heraldry  in  some  churchyards,  399 
Highway,  action  for  repair  of  a,  6S 
Hill  v.  Norfolk  Cold  Storage  Co.,  59S 
History  of  architecture,  194 
Hobbs  v.  Turner,  96 
Hogarth  House,  Chiswick,  329 
Hogg  v.  Gray,  351 
Holborn,  ancient  light  dispute,  166 
Hope,  W.  H,  St.  John,  on  excavations, 
Lewes  Priory,  319 
Horniman  Museum,  446 
Horse  Armour,  160 


Horsham,  Christ’s  Hospital,  539 
Horsley,  G.,  on  colour  decoration  of 
interior  of  public  buildings,  236 
House  : building,  364  ; construction 
and  sanitation,  246  ; plan  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  garden,  538 

Housing  : co-operators  and,  297  ; 
Durham,  403  ; municipal,  its  eco- 
nomic basis,  493  ; Newcastle,  454  ; 
North  of  England,  404  ; Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on,  506,  526 
Howarth  v.  Gardner  & Scott,  195,  298 
Howcroft  v.  Burdett  & Son,  431 
Hughes,  Prof.,  on  early  potter’s  art,  265 

Illumination,  artistic  electric,  286 
Image,  S.,  on  art  and  modern  life,  166 
Industrial  redistribution,  193 
Inlay  and  marquetry,  368 
Institute  of : British  Decorators,  95, 
394  ; Builders,  290;  Municipal  and 
Allied  Foremen,  453  ; Public  Health, 
640  ; Sanitary  Engineers,  87,  615 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : 
address  to  the  King,  634  ; annual 
general  meeting,  469  : Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  177  ; Bentley,  Mr.,  the  late. 
-32>  283  ; conditions  for  building 
contracts,  449,  470 ; elections,  129, 
470  ; dinner,  annual,  635  ; District 
Surveyors’  examination,  417  ; draw- 
ings, Mr.  J.  K.  Coding's,  177,  221  ; 
election  of  officers,  585 ; examina- 
tions, Scotch  candidates,  618  ; gifts 
to  the  library,  177,  221  ; inlay  and 
marquetry,  368  ; library  buildings  in 
the  United  States,  284 ; members 
deceased,  37,  78,  177,  5S5 ; photo- 
graphic records,  232  ; plan  of  house 
in  relation  to  garden,  538  ; prizes 
and  studentships,  78,  1 1 5 ; Royal 
gold  medallist,  129,  232,  283,  367, 
469,  634  ; smoke  abatement,  233  ; 
Stonehenge,  78  ; students,  address 
to,  129;  tradition  in  architecture, 
417  ; two  Ionic  capitals  in  the 
British  Museum,  14,  37 

Insurance  of  bldgs,  against  fire,  266,  322 
Ionic  capitals  in  British  Museum.  37 
Ireland,  early  Christian  architecture,  61 
Ironwork  : decorative,  421  ; structural, 
144  1 

Islington  drainage  case,  378 

‘ Jame3  Forrest’  lecture,  the,  414 
Jenkins,  A.  J.,  on  filtration  of  river 
water,  369 

Johnston,  P.  M.,  on  Trotton  Churcb.319 
Jonas,  H.  M.,  on  Cambridge,  544 
Jones,  H.  E.,  on  gas  of  the  future,  491 

Keats  v.  Rendle,  119 

King  v.  Dixon,  649 

King,  V.  H.,  on  furniture,  230 

Kolckmann  v.  Berkeley  Hotels,  598 

Ladder,  a,  is  it  scaffolding,  59S 
Laing,  Wharton  & Down,  v.  Spiers  & 
Pond, 194 

Land,  injury  through  tunnelling,  351 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  case  under  the,  649 
Lavender,  J. , on  architect's  duties,  108 
Lawford  v.  Billericay  R.D.C.,  405 
Lazenby  Pickering,  328 
Leach  v.  Arber,  96 
Lead  work,  288 

Leaver  v.  Cronshaw  and  others,  405 
Lectures.  Carpenters’  Hall,  213,  235, 
268,  286,  322 

Lee,  J.  B , on  photography  as  applied 
to  architectural  measurement,  471 
Leeds  Waterworks,  193 
Legal  (for  names  of  litigants  see 
alphabetical  letter),  68,  92,  96,  115, 

1 19,  143,  166,  194,  221,  246,  247,  271, 
274,  29S,  328,  329,  351,  37S,  404,  405, 
430.  43 1 1 454>  475.  481,  5°7i  526>  547> 

57 L 589.  622,  649 

Legard,  A.  G.,  on  school  bldg?.,  398 
Lever,  W.  H.,  on  Port  Sunlight  dwel- 
lings, 312 

Lewes  Priory,  recent  excavations,  319 
Libel  action,  Woodflooring  Co.’s,  649 
Library  bldgs,  in  United  States,  284 
Lift  accidents,  167 

Light,  law  cases  as  to  ancient,  166, 
221,247,  329,  351,  431,  572,622 
Light  & electricity,  transmission  of,  213 
Lights,  ancient,  341 
Lighthouse  construction,  395 
Locomotives,  twentieth  century,  565 
London  : Archaeology  in,  183  ; over- 
crowded, 193  ; pawnbrokers’  signs 
in,  265  ; Sanitary  Inspector,  evolu- 
tion of  the,  237 

London  County  Council  : — (For  minor 
matters,  see  pages  89,  111,112,136, 

137,  160,  185,  21 1,  238,  239,  269,  289, 
323,  420,  450,  475,  498,  589,  614,  615, 
640);  Acetylene  gas,  112;  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  London,  136 ; 
arbitration  clauses,  112;  Architect's 


Department,  186,  324 ; asylum, 

Hanwell,  589 ; Boadicea  statuary 
group,  641  ; brickwork,  cost  of,  160, 

21 1 ; bridges,  290,  420;  census 
returns  as  to  overcrowding,  212  ; 
contracts,  money  under,  589  ; Coro- 
nation of  their  Majesties,  420,  498  ; 
county  hall,  a new,  269,641  ; District 
Surveyors,  appointment  of,  589 ; 
District  Surveyors,  certificates  of 
competency  to  act  as,  498  ; District 
Surveyors’ districts,  240,  420  ; electric 
generating  station,  Greenwich,  589  ; 
electric  lighting  and  power,  498  ; 
electric  lighting  orders,  applications 
for,  239 ; Eltham  Park,  269 ; 
Engineer’s  Department,  21 1 ; fire, 
means  of  escape  in  case  of,  473, 
476  ; fire  stations,  89,  324,  614  ; 
fires  in  premises,  324 ; flashlights, 

212  : foreign  tram  rails,  239,  269  ; 

furnished  rooms  let  by  keepers  of 
common  lodging-houses,  269  ; Glad- 
stone memorial,  Holborn  to  Strand, 
499  >’  ground  plan  of  London,  269  ; 
Hampstead-road  widening,  137  ; 

Historical  Records  and  Buildings 
Committee,  290  ; Holborn  to  Strand 
new  street,  324,  614 ; Horniman 
museum,  ri2  ; housing,  89,  138,  238, 
239>  29°.  323<  450,  475.  47<>,  498  ; 
improvements,  111,  240,  269,  290, 
323,  324,  450  ; improving  Piccadilly. 
89,  240,  269  ; kitchens,  inspection  of, 
89,  290  ; London  University,  240,  269; 
map,  annual,  of  London,  270  ; office 
accommodation.  450  ; oil,  low  flash. 
498  ; overcrowding,  census  returns 
as  to,  212  ; police  office,  Victoria 
Embankment,  112;  roads,  opening 
of,  89,  137,450,615;  site  value?,  rat- 
ing of,  239  ; Southampton-row 
widening,  323  ; Spitalfields  Market 
Bill,  212  ; steam  from  locomotives, 
498  ; steamboat  service,  614  ; Strand 
widening,.  1S6,  324  ; taxation,  local, 
239  ; technical  education,  89  ; tech- 
nical institutes,  new,  476  ; tenders, 
89,  i6r,  239,  269,  420,  450,  476,  49S  ; 
theatres,  137,420,450,640;  theatres 
and  fire  regulations,  137;  traffic, 
relief  of,  89  ; tram  rails,  foreign,  239, 
269  ; tramways,  89, 1 1 1,  239. 269, 450, 
476,  499  ; tube  railway  bills,  420  ; 
wages,  list  of  rates  of,  476 ; water 
mains,  pressure  on,  138 ; water 
question,  the,  161  ; wells,  deepening, 
589  ; Westminster  improvements, 
hi  ; wooden  structures  and  balco- 
nies, 290  ; workmen’s  dwellings,  640; 
Works  Department,  136,  160,  185, 
2S9,  450,  589,  640  ; works  manager, 
the,  1 1 1,  160,  450 

London  County  Council  *>.  Yeo,  120  ; 

Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Co. ,274 
Lynch,  P.  J.,  on  early  Christian  archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,  61 

Macdonald,  W.  R.,  on  heraldry  in 
churchyards,  399 
Machinery  Users’  Association,  647 
Mackenzie,  Councillor,  on  ventilating 
and  heating,  16 

McLeod,  J.,  on  damp  in  walls,  327 
Madgen,  W.  L.,  on  industrial  redistri- 
bution, 193 

Magnetism  in  Transitu,  288 
Maiden  Castles,  371 
Marshall,  H.  D.,  on  fencing  of 

engines,  361 

Marshall,  P.,  uses  of  engineering 

models,  290 

Marshall  v.  Rudeforth,  59S 
Martin  Wells  & Co.  v.  Army  and  Navy 
Co-oporative  Society,  430 
Master  Builders’  Associations  ( see  also 
‘ Exchange  ’ and  * Federation  ’)  : 
Bristol,  11S,  165;  Chatham,  165; 

Dublin,  164;  Hereford,  119  ; Hud- 

dersfield, 94  ; Maidstone,  454  ; Lon- 
don, 209,  2S7  ; Norwich,  328  ; Not- 
tingham, 145  ; Reading,  349;  Weston- 
super-Mare,  165 ; York,  67 
Mawson,  T.  H.,  on  plan  of  house  in 
relation  to  garden,  538 
Maxwell  v.  the  British  Thomson  Hous- 
ton Co.,  145 

Menart,  C.  J.,  on  British  and  Con- 
tinental architecture,  187 
Metallurgy  and  engineering,  414 
Metals,  internal  architecture  of,  245 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  474 
Meyer,  F.  W.,  on  gardenmaking,  449 
Miller,  J on  Glasgow  Exhbn.  bldgs., 258 
Milton  v.  Wiggins,  300 
Model?,  engineering,  uses  of,  290 
Molesworth,  II.  B.,  on  American 
methods  in  steel  construction,  87 
Morell  v.  London  Discount  Co.,  405 
Mortar  and  concrete,  uses  of,  6i 
Motors,  testing  tramway,  414 
Mulready,  P.  W.,  on  the  work  of  A.  W. 
Pugin,  61 


Municipal : Housing,  its  economic 
basis,  493  ; work,  Newbury,  564 
Municipal  and  Allied  Foremen’s  Insti- 
tute, 453 

Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
Association  of  : Birmingham  meet- 
ing. 369  5 examinations,  404,  430  ; 
Newbury  meeting,  564 ; Wolver- 
hampton meeting,  613 
Murray,  Dr.,  on  two  Ionic  capitals  in 
British  Museum,  37 

Museum  : Architectural,  640  ; Victoria 
and  Albert,  S.  Kensington,  1S3 

Negligence,  damages  for,  573 
Newbury  municipal  work,  564 
Newton,  Ernest,  on  house  bldg.,  364 
Norwich,  building  a theatre  at,  405 

Oliver,  A.,  on  old  London  views,  42  r 
Organ  in  church,  the,  210 
* Originality'  in  architectural  design,  133 
Ornaments,  church,  origin,  &c.,  of,  564 
Otley  Hall,  Suffolk,  638 
Overcrowded  London,  193 
Owen,  R.  W.,  on  sketching,  no 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  612 
Parkdr,  A.  S.,  on  Plymouth  building 
by-laws,  397 

Parker  v.  Stanley  & Co.,  166 
Parkinson,  J.,  on  English  cottages,  39 
Patent  law  practice,  British  v.  Ameri- 
can, 238 

Paterson,  A.  N.,  on  tradition  in  archi- 
tecture, 417 

Paving  case  at  Tooting,  328 
Pawnbrokers'  signs  in  London,  265 
Penny,  Rev.  J.  A.,  on  curiosities  in  and 
about  churches,  421 
Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  177 
Photographic  records,  232,  263 
Photography,  and  architectural  mea- 
surement and  surveying,  471 
Pickard,  Dr.  R , on  bacteria,  187 
Pite,  Prof.,  on  street  architecture,  365 
Plan  of  house  as  to  garden,  538 
Plymouth  building  by-laws,  397 
Police-station,  New  Scotland  Yard,  319 
Pollution,  rivers,  and  purification  of 
trade  waters,  57 

Pooley  & Son,  Ltd.,  v.  Feeney  & Co., 
572,  622 

Port  Sunlight  dwellings,  312 
Potter’s  art,  early,  in  Britain,  265 
Preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  388 
Presidential  addresses  : Institute  of 
Sanitary  Engineers,  S7,  615  ; Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  17  ; 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  39  ; 
Society  of  Engineers,  140 
Price,  F.  G.,  on  pawnbrokers’ signs,  265 
Priory,  Lewes,  recent  excavations,  319 
Prizes  & studentship?,  R.I  B.A.,  78, 115 
Proctor  v.  Mayor  of  Islington,  378 
Property  Exchange,  Ltd.  v.  Wands- 
worth Board  of  Works,  328 
Public  Health  Act  cases,  328,  352 
Pugh,  Rev.  G.  A.,  on  stained  glass, 
Ashton-under- Lyne  church,  220 
Pugin,  A.  W.,  the  work  of,  61 
Purcell,  M.,  on  chemistry  and  arts,  270 
Purvis  v.  Newcastle  Co-operative 
Society,  454 

Radio-active  bodies,  255 
Radnor,  Lord,  v.  Gordon  Hotels,  246 
Railway  construction,  colonial,  499 
Railways:  electric,  310  ; electric,  and 
street  compensation,  207  ; steam, 
electrical  traction  on,  517 
Ramsay,  Prof.,  on  chemical  theory 
and  building  trade  problems,  268 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  on  electrical  develop- 
ments, 229,  256,  2S2,  310 
Read  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Stonemasons,  481 

Redstone,  V.B.,  on  Otley  Hall,  638 
Reilly,  C.  H.,  on  city  buildings,  129 
Renaissance  : Architecture  of  Scotland, 
220  ; bldgs.,  early,  in  England,  322 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  on  enamelled  tiles,  77 
Richmond,  Sir  W.,  on  smoke  abate- 
ment, 233 

River  water,  filtration  of,  369 
Rivers’  pollution,  57 
Riverside  premises,  value  of,  404 
Roads,  damage  caused  to,  430 
Roberts-Austen,  Sir  W.,  on  metallurgy, 
414 

Roedean  School  Site  and  Buildings, 
Ltd.  v.  Belcher,  571 
Rome,  discoveries  in  Forum  at,  139 
Ross,  T.,  on  some  inscribed  stones,  399 
Round,  J.  H.,  on  Castle  Guard,  160 
Rous-Marten,  C..  on  locomotives,  565 
Rowton  House,  Ltd.  v.  Crow,  92,  115 
Rugg,  L.H.,  on  colonial  railway  con- 
struction, 499 

Sachs,  E.  O.,  on  artistic  electric  illumi-. 
nation,  286 

St.  Christopher  in  English  churches, 2 12 
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REPORTS,  &c.,  (continued) 


Saniiary  Engineers,  Institute  ol,  87 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  : An-  ] 
nual  dinner,  136  ; Evolution  of  Lon- 
don sanitary  inspector,  237  ; pro- 
vincial conference,  622  ; President's 
address,  39 ; scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion, 372 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  exam.  Board,  144 
Sanitary  Institute:  Congress.  116  ; 
Dinner,  521,  567 

Sanitation,  bacteria  in  relation  to,  187 
Scaffolding,  claim  for,  431 
Scammell,  E„  on  Australian  timber,  439 
School  buildings,  398 
Scottish  Bldg.  Trades  Federation,  454 
Sculpture  gallery  for  Aberdeen,  350 
Sedgwick  v.  Webley,  221 
Sewering,  apportioning  cost  of,  405 
Shawfield,  C.  E.  C.,  on  Wolverhamp- 
ton tramways,  613 

Shepherd,  E.  B S , on  Church  of  the 
Greyfriars,  London,  371 
Shiplake  Court,  Henley.  61 1 
Shipway  v.  Percy,  329 
Silcock,  E.  J , on  Leeds  Waterworks, 
193 

Sketching,  no 

Slater,  J.,  address  by,  to  students,  129 
Slater,  J.  A , on  architectural  tour,  421 
Smith,  Prof.  Roger,  on  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, 286 

Smoke  Abatement,  233 
Society  of  Arts,  236,  365,  471 
South  Kensington,  Royal  College  of 
Science,  &c.,  183,  207 
Stained  glass,  154 

Stained  glass,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  220 
Staircases  in  public  buildings.  92,  115 
Stands,  wooden,  and  Coronation,  527 


Stannus,  H.,  on  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, 194 

Statham,  H.  H , on  architectural  treat- 
ment of  bridges,  235 
Steam,  utilisation  of  exhaust,  39 
Steel  : construction,  American  work- 
shop methods  in,  87  ; in  building 
construction,  144 

Stone,  Sir  B , on  photo,  records,  232 
Stonehenge,  78,  350 
Stratton,  A.,  on  Westminster  Dormi- 
tory, 559 

Street : architecture,  modern  treatment 
of,  365  ; Holborn  to  Strand,  274 
Students,  architectural,  address  to,  129 
Sumner,  Heywood,  on  inlay,  36S 
Surveyors  and  Coronation  stands,  527 
Surveyors'  Institution  : Annual  meet- 
ing, 541  ; country  visit,  &c.,  420, 
544 : electric  railways  and  street 
compensation,  207  ; examination  re- 
sults, no,  477  ; insurance  of  build- 
ings against  fire,  266,  322,  346  ; 
rivers  pollution,  57 

Swee'.man,  G.  D.,  on  lighthouse  con- 
si  ruction,  395 

Swinburne  & Cooper,  Messrs.,  on 
electric  railways,  310 


Thompson,  Prof.,  on  : house  construc- 
tion, 246  ; magnetism  in  transitu,  288 
Thresh,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  progress,  87 
Thrush,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  matters,  613 
Th waite,  B.  H.,  on  British  v.  Ameri- 
can patent  law  practice,  238 
Tiles,  enamelled,  77 
Timber  : bridges,  Australian,  372  ; re- 
sources of  Australia,  439 ; Trades’ 
Benevolent  Society,  500 


Townsend,  C.  H.,  on  ‘originality’  in 
architectural  design,  133 
Traction,  electrical,  on  railways,  517 
Trades  I’nion  appeal,  481 
Tradition  in  architecture,  417 
Tram  rails,  foreign,  tenders  tor,  239 
Tramway  motors,  testing,  414 
Tramways,  Wolverhampton,  613 
Treasure,  buried,  542 
Tree  Worship,  590 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  92,  115,  271, 
475 

Trotton  church  and  brasses,  319 
Troup,  F.  W.,  on  leadwork,  288 
Tunnelling  and  injury  to  land,  351 
Turnchapel  Wharves,  &c.  v.  Pitts,  Son, 
& King,  649 

United  States,  library  bldgs,  in,  284 

Ventilating  and  beating,  16 
Ventilation  of  drains  and  sewers,  371 
Vincent,  S J.  L.,  on  Newbury  muni- 
cipal work,  364 

Visit,  Edinburgh  Archl.  Assocn.,  the 
Broch  of  Tappoch,  473 
Visits,  Architectural  Assocn.  : Christ 
Church,  Brixton-road,  136;  Christ’s 
Hospital.  Horsham,  539  ; Electra 
House,  Finsbury  - pavement,  394  ; 
fire  station.  Perry  Vale,  and 
Horniman  Museum,  446 ; police 
station,  New  Scotland-yard,  319  ; 
premise?,  Kensington,  2S7  ; Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Westminster, 
319  ; Royal  College  of  Science  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  S. 
Kensington,  183,  207  ; Shiplake 

Court,  Henley-on-Tbame3,  61 1 
Visits,  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  : 


bath3  and  washhouses,  Fulham, 
238  ; G E.R.  Works,  Stratford,  543  ; 
Mazawattee  factories,  New  Cross, 
61  ; Trinity  House  depot,  Black- 
wall,  449 ; Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  S.  Kensington,  323 

Wall  v.  District  Ry.  Co.,  404 
Wandsworth  in  1545*1558,  265 
Water,  river,  filtration  of,  369 
Waterworks,  Leeds,  193 
Watts,  W.,  on  mortar  and  concrete,  61 
Wedmore,  Mr.,  on  earth  currents,  76 
Wells  (Martin)  & Co.  v.  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Soc.,  430 
Westminster  : Catholic  Cathedral. 
319;  Dormitory,  the,  559;  Mayor 
of,  s’.  Watson,  527 
White  v.  Harrow,  68 
Wilkinson  j'.NewcastleCorporation, 195 
Wilson,  Major-General,  on  Palestine 
exploration,  612 

Windows  in  habitable  rooms,  298 
Wolverhampton  tramways,  613 
Women  practising  architecture,  179 
Wooden  stands  and  the  Coronation 
procession,  527 
Woodford  U D.C.  v.  Stark,  328 
Woodthorpe  v.  Charing  Cross  and 
Strand  Electric  Supply  Co.,  68 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  cases 
under,  300,  431,  454.  527.  572.  598 
Workmen's  dwellings  : Durham,  403  ; 

Newcastle,  454  ; N.  of  England,  404 
Wriford  v.  Patrick,  431 
Wright  v.  Bury,  246 

Yorkshire : churches,  some,  186 ; 
Federation  of  Buildiog  Trades  Em- 
ployers, 95,  194 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Subjects  of  Letters. 

Accounts,  builders’,  143, 189,  241 
Ancient  buildings,  425 
Ancient  lights,  188,  374,  451,  478 
Architect’s  use  of  enamelled  tiles,  1 16, 
143 

Baptist  Church  House  tenders,  19,  45 
Barbican  fire,  the,  425 
Bath  wastes,  &c.,  sewage  from,  502 
Baths  competition,  Chelsea,  216 
Baths,  Holborn,  594 
Battersea  working  class  dwellings  com- 
petition, 142,451 

Brewer’s,  Mr.,  drawings  of  London.  46 
Bricks,  number  of,  laid  per  day,  189 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committees 
arrangements  for  business  men,  618 
Builders' accounts,  143,  189,  241 
Building  contracts,  116,  324,  347 

Capital,  Nike  Apteros,  the  Ionic 
volute  and  the,  64 

Caroe,  Mr.,  on  ancient  buildings,  425 
Cathedral  : Exeter,  324  ; Liverpool, 
19,  44,  64,  91 

Caudebec-en-Caux,  426,  451 
Cerne  Abbas,  gateway  and  oriel,  161 
Chambers,  Sir  William,  45 
Charing  Cross.  Euston,  &c.,  Railway 
Bills,  619 

Chelsea  Baths  competition,  216 
Church  ornaments,  symbolism  of,  594 
Cockerell,  spoiling  a building  by,  91 
Competition  : Battersea  working  class 
dwellings,  t42,  451  ; Chelsea  Baths, 
216  ; Hawick  Library,  45  ; Munici- 
pal Buildings,  New  Malden,  399,  426 
Competition  dream,  a,  217 
Competitions,  some  suggestions  as  to, 
116,  143,  161,  188,  216,  217,  241 
Contract,  conditions  of,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Euilders,  399 
Contracts,  building,  116,  324,  347 
Coronation  : Building,  Westminster 
Abbey,  643  ; procession,  stands  to 
view,  347 

Cost  of  competitions  to  architects,  161 
Cross,  Eleanor,  Hardingstone,  19 


Discount,  a question  of,  569 
Dormitory,  Westminster  School,  594 
Drain  or  sewer,  142 
Drawings,  competition  ( see  ‘ Competi- 
tions ’) 

Dream,  a competition,  217 


Employment  of  labour,  direct,  1 8,  44,  64 
Enamelled  tiles,  the  architect’s  use  of, 

1 16,  143 

Exeter  Cathedral,  324 

Fire  : Barbican,  425  ; Queen  Victoria- 
street,  594 

Fireproofing  materials,  19 

Gasometers  & light  & air  rights,  241 
Gateway  and  oriel,  Cerne  Abbas,  161 

Hardingstone,  Eleanor  Cross,  19 
Hawick  Library  competition,  45 
Holborn  baths,  594 

Horniman  Museum,  mosaic  panel,  374 
Hospital,  cost  of,  Richmond,  241 
Houses,  dwelling,  portable  wooden,  65 
Houses,  wooden,  143 

Institute  of  Builders  and  conditions  of 
contract,  399 

Ionic  volute  and  Nik6  Apteros  capital, 
64 

Labour,  direct  employment  of,  18,  44, 
64 

Library  competition,  Hawick,  45 
Light  & air  rights,  gasometer  &,  241 
Lights,  ancient,  188,  374,  451,  478 
Liverpool  Cathedral,  19,  44,  64,  91 
London,  old,  Mr.  Brewer’s  drawings 
of,  46 

Materials,  fireproofing,  19 
Mortar,  sugar  in,  19 
Mosaic  panel,  Horniman  museum,  374 
Municipal  buildings  competition,  New 
Malden,  399,  426 

Newton  Hall,  374 

Ornaments,  symbolism  of  church,  594 

Quantities  supplied  v.  quantities  not 
supplied,  217,  271 
Queen  Victoria-street  fire,  594 

Railway  bills,  Charing  Cross,  &c.,  619 

Rain-water  tanks,  523 

Richmond  Isolation  Hospital,  cost,  241 

Sewage  from  bath  wastes,  laundries, 
&c.,  502 

Sewer  or  drain,  142 

Stands  for  Coronation  procession,  347 

Sugar  in  mortar,  19 

Symbolism  of  church  ornaments,  594 


Tanks,  rain-water,  523 
Tenders:  a curiosity  in,  217  ; Baptist 
Church  House,  19,  45 
Tiles,  the  architect’s  use  of  enamelled, 
1 16,  143 

Volute,  the  Ionic,  and  Nike  Apteros 
Capital,  64 

Westminster  Abbey,  Coronationbldg, 643 
Westminster  School,  the  dormitory, 594 
Wooden  dwelling-houses,  portable,  65 
Wooden  houses,  143 
Working-class  dwellings  competition, 
Battersea,  142,  451 


Writers  of  Letters. 

Adshead,  S.  D.,  Hawick  library  com- 
petition, 45 

Anderson,  J.  Macvicar,  Newton  Hall, 
374 

Atkinson,  E.,  fireproofing  material?,  19 

Blashill,  T.,  direct  employment  of 
labour,  44 

Brakspear,  H.,  gateway  and  oriel, 
Cerne  Abbas,  161 

Brown,  T.  E.,  builders’  accounts,  189 
Butler,  R.  M.,  a sewer  or  a drain,  142 

Camm,  D.  Bede,  Mr.  Brewer's  draw- 
ings of  old  London,  46 
Chappell,  G.  H.,  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  labour,  18,  64 
Clarke  & Charles,  a curiosity  in 
tenders,  217 

Cockram,  J , cost  of  isolation  hospital, 
Richmond,  241 

Costigan,  T.,  Institute  of  Builders  and 
conditions  of  contract,  399 

Dotchin,  F.  E.,  portable  wooden 
dwelling  houses,  65 

Field,  E.  & H.  E.  Pooley,  Charing 
Cross,  &c..  Railway  Bills,  619 
Foster,  F.,  competitions,  241 
Foxlev,  A.,  competitions,  143 

Gotch,  J.  A.,  the  Eleanor  Cross,  Har- 
dingstone, 19 

Hare,  H.  T.,  Lanchester,  Stewart,  & 
Rickards,  Chelsea  Baths  competi- 
tions, 216 

Harris,  E.  Swinfen  : Caudebec-en- 


Caux,  451  ; symbolism  of  church 
ornaments,  594 

Hayward  & Maynard,  ancient  lights, 
45 1 

Hopkins,  W.  B.,  rain-water  tanks,  523 
Hornblower,  G.,  Caudebec-en-Caux, 

426 

Keen,  A.,  Baptist  church  house  ten- 
ders, 45 

Kinder,  A.  H.,  quantities,  217 
King,  W.  F.,  Baptist  church  house 
tenders,  19 

Lovegrove,  H.,  number  of  bricks  laid 
in  a day,  189 

Nutter,  A.  E.,  spoiling  a building  by 
Cockerell,  91 

Phillips,  R.,  direct  employment  of 
labour,  44 

Pipe,  W.  H.  Quantities,  271 
Pritchard,  T.,  Liverpool  Cathedral,  45 

Reed,  Harbottle,  Exeter  Cathedral,  32 
Rhus  & Co.,  Holborn  baths,  594 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  enamelled  tiles,  116 
Ross,  MacLaren,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  45 

Sachs,  E.  O.,  and  Ellis  Marsland : 
Barbican  fire,  425  ; Queen  Victoria- 
street  fire,  594 ; the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee’s  arrange- 
ments for  business  men,  618 
Scott,  J.  Oldrid,  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
19,  44,  64 

Shallcross,  T.  M.,  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
44.  91 

Smith,  Sidney  R.  J.,  competitions,  188 
Smith,  T.  Roger,  amendment  of  law  of 
ancient  lights,  188 

Snell,  A.  Saxon,  New  Malden  Munici- 
pal Buildings  competition,  426 

Taylor,  F.,  building  contracts,  347 
Thompson,  A.  E.,  use  of  enamelled 
tiles  in  architecture,  143 
Thornely,  H.  L.,  competitions,  216 

Walbank,  J.  A.,  builders’  accounts,  143, 
241 

Watkins,  H.  G.,  ancient  lights,  374 
Wood,  Daniel,  Ionic  Volute  and  Nike 
Apteros  capital,  64 

Yetman,  E sugar  in  mortar,  19 
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Abbey  : Malmesbury,  404  ; Paisley, 
453  ; Selby,  11S,  403 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  221 
Accidents  on  buildings,  129,  220 
Almshouses,  Uttoxeter,  597 
Alnwick  Castle,  restoration  of,  350 
Appointments,  67,  77,  144,  194,  293, 
328,  350,  419,  506 

Arbitration,  industrial,  in  Australia,  118 
Arcades,  Birmingham,  66 
Arch,  Coronation,  Whitehall,  571 
Archers’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  327 
Arches,  Norman,  Chatham,  96 
Architect : appointment  of,  67,  328, 
350  ; resignation  of  an,  140 
Architectship,  city,  Aberdeen,  481 
Artisans’  dwellings  (see  * Workmen's 
Dwellings  ’) 

Artisans’,  Labourers',  Dwellings  Co., 221 
Asbestos  slabs  for  building,  622 
Asphalt,  213 

Asplen’s  French  cutter  and  road  scari- 
fier, 48 

Asylum  : Bracebridge,  Lincoln,  144  ; 
Clare,  327 ; Fife  and  Kinross,  190 ; 
Montrose,  163  ; Plymouth,  244  ; 
Scalebor  Park,  Burley,  428 
Atmosphere  of  Parliament  Houses,  429 
Auction,  sales  by,  290 
Australia,  industrial  arbitration  in,  11S 
Australian  natural  marvel,  404 

Band  of  Hope  buildings,  London,  219 
Banks  : Aberdeen,  94,  272  ; Douglas, 
596  ; Dunfermline,  427  ; Holborn, 
646  ; Perth,  505 
Bargate,  Southampton,  620 
Barium  hydrate  for  manufacture  of 
pigments,  349 

Barracks  : Millbank,  505  ; Pembroke 
Dock,  376 

Baths  : Birmingham,  620  ; Bradford, 
272  ; Dunfermline,  297  ; Fulham, 
402  ; Heckmondwike,  481 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  newsrooms,  326 
Bayonne,  building  materials  from,  648 
Belfast,  collapse  of  a mill  in,  95 
Birmingham : School  Board  architects, 
328  ; University,  66 
Board  of  Education,  S.  Kensington,  220 
Board  Schools’  work,  506 
Bond  for  concrete  joints,  403 
Book  sales,  597 
Boulogne  cement,  468 
Bradford : proposed  Works  Depart- 
ment, 297 ; Stone  Exchange,  350 
Brewery  buildings,  Newcastle,  47 
Bricks,  Dunkirk,  637 
Bridges  : Cork,  506  ; Guildford,  164  ; 
Newcastle,  272  ; Pittsburg,  402  ; 
Stanhope, 621;  Widnes&Runcorn,i64 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
95,. 145,  543 

Buckingham  Palace,  sanitary  work,4Si 
Building : amateur,  a piece  of,  434  ; 
by-laws,  Manchester,  165,  245 ; 
materials  from  Bayonne,  648  ; sites 
in  London, 1 18;  TradesExhibition,64S 
Building  in:  Aberdeen,  66,  117,  163. 
219>  272,  327,  377,  401,  453  ; Barn- 
staple, 571  ; Ayr,  21  ; Bavaria,  506  ; 
Belfast,  47  ; Birmingham,  66  ; Brad- 
ford, 47  ; Dundee,  47,  163  ; Dun- 
fermline, 47;  Eastbourne,  163; 
Edinburgh,  21  ; Glasgow,  22 ; 
Grimsby,  66  ; Hull,  66  ; Liverpool, 
244;  Newcastle,  22;  Perth,  22; 
Poland,  648  ; Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  526  ; Sheffield,  22 ; Stone- 
haven, 22  ; Whitley,  427  ; Wurtem- 
berg,  24  ; York,  17,  376 
Buildings,  accidents  on,  129 

Capital  and  Labour : Aberdeen,  430  ; 
Arbroath,  298,  328  ; Bath,  547  ; Bir- 
mingham, 96  ; Blackpool,  166  • 
Bradford,  48,  68,  96,  378;  Bristol! 
24,  507,  622  ; Burton,  24 ; Dublin, 
571  I Dundee,  194 ; Dunfermline, 
221  ; Edinburgh,  404  ; Glasgow, 
166,  404,  507 ; Hull,  507 ; Kidder- 
minster, 378 ; Kirkcaldy,  221  ; 
Leeds,  454 ; Long  Eaton,  547 ; 
Maidstone,  48,  145,  166,  194 ; 

Penrhyn,  93,  119,  221,  430;  Perth, 

^ 48,  298  ; Stourbridge,  481 
Carpenters,  Institute  of  Certified,  273 
Carpentry  & joinery  examination,  622 
Castle,  Alnwick,  restoration  of,  350 
Cathedral  : Brechin,  453  ; Cape  Town, 
67  ; Chichester,  596 ; Iona,  190  ; 
Queenstown,  2x9  ; Truro,  164,  429  ; 
Wakefield,  297  ; Westminster,  244 
Celluloid  factory,  Port  Talbot,  296 
Cement  : Boulogne,  468  ; N.  Formosa, 
14  ; Russia,  539  ; United  States,  453 
Chatham,  Norman  arches,  96 


GENERAL, 


Chicago,  land  and  building,  506 
Chimney,  tall,  Bradford,  67 
Chiswick,  the  Burlingwick  estate,  507 
Christ’s  Hospital,  site  of,  232 
Church  ( see  also  1 Abbey  ’ and  * Cathe- 
dral’): Aberdeen,  190;  Allendale, 
143  ; Aberdeen,  504,  569,  596  ; Acton, 
376  ; Aldfield,  Ripon,  370  ; Amble, 
596  ; Ardoyne,  524  ; Barton,  87  ; 
Basford,  426,  45-2  ; Batley,  219  ; 
Beaumaris,  403  ; Beeston,  370  ; 
Belfast,  401,427  ; Birmingham,  Erd- 
ington,  596  ; Birmingham,  Hands- 
worth,  426;  Birmingham,  Small 
Heath,  646  ; Bishop’s  Stortford, 
646  ; Blackwall,  646  ; Bolsover,  622  ; 
Bradford,  376,  426,324,621;  Brad- 
ley, 453  1 Bristol,  47,  401  ; Bulwell, 
143;  Burntisland,  401  ; Byker,  324; 
Camberley,  143  ; Cardiff,  163  ; 
Carnkie,  480 ; Castle  Town,  Dur- 
ham, 426  ; Charleville,  504  ; Chester- 
field, 296  ; Chevington,  West,  396  ; 
Chyangwheal,  1 17  ; Clapham,  504; 
Cleveland,  143  ; Clydach,  163  ; 
Coppull,  621  ; Corby,  504 ; Corsley 
Heath,  143  ; Cotgrave,  401  ; Cotte- 
ridge,  King’s  Norton,  66,  546  ; 
Croydon,  South,  545  ; Dairycoate?, 
Hull,  569  ; Dundee,  219  ; East- 
bourne, 296  ; Eastvilfe,  Bristol,  272  ; 
Enzie,  Aberdeen,  376 ; Fairhaven, 
143  ; Felton,  4S0  ; Gateshead, 
272  ; Glasgow,  22,  272  ; Gortin, 
376  ; Guildford,  244  ; Harringay, 
66  ; Haslemere,  2x9  ; Hayle, 
326  ; Heckmondwike.  503  ; 
Hereford,  570;  Histon,  Cambridge, 
525  ; Holland,  New,  93  ; Horning- 
low,  596  ; Horwicb,48o;  Inchinnan, 
426  ; Ipswich,  570  ; Jarrow,  244  ; 
Kilmalcolm,  480  ; Kimberworth, 
Rotherham,  524 ; King’s  Norton, 
504 ; Kirkcaldy,  376  ; Landulph, 
569  ; Larbert,  296  ; Leeds,  21  ; 
Leigh.  370 ; Lincoln,  93  ; Loftus, 
117;  London,  47,  48,  117,  143,  219, 
403,  423,  426,  427,  454,  480,  504,  545, 
569,  59S  ; Lowestolt,  504,  596 ; 
Luton.  21;  Lyng,424;  Malmesbury, 
404  ; Manchester,  646  ; Marley  Hill, 
349  ; Matlock,  244  ; Middlesbrough, 
296;  Midsomer  Norton,  570;  Miln- 
gavie,  272  ; Milton,  464';  Muswell 
Hill,  345  ; Nelson,  426  ; Newcastle, 
57°.  59b  I Newport,  326  ; North  of 
England,  64S  ; Northampton,  47  ; 
Northorpe,  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  391  ; 
Nottingham,  66  ; Osmaston,  66 ; 
Outwood,  244  ; Oxford,  646  ; Pem- 
berton, 348  ; Penn,  453  ; Petersfield, 
569  ; Plymouth,  524  ; Polmadie,  376, 
525  ; Portsmouth,  143 ; Radstock, 
569 1 Reading,  377,  426  ; Retford, 
244  ; Rotherham,  401  ; St.  Bride’s 
Maj  r,  296  ; Sc'ffstoun,  426  ; Selby, 
403  ; Sherfield  English,  349  ; South- 
sea,  190  ; Stanley,  646  ; Stoke 
Bishop,  66  : Stoughton,  244  ; Sunder- 
land, 326,  525  ; Teignmouth,  East, 
453  ; Thornton,  480 ; Thorpe,  Nor- 
wich, 376  ; Thurnscoe,  296  ; Tiver- 
ton, 1 17  ; Tonbridge,  546;  Tonyre- 
fail,  348  ; Wakefield,  244  ; Wallsend, 
163,  349  i Walsall  Wood,  401  ; Wal- 
ton, 546  ; Westcliff-on-Sea,  480 ; 
Wilmington,  Hull,  304;  Winlaton, 
427;  Wombwell,  Barnsley,  219; 
Wycombe,  192  ; York,  401  ; York- 
shire, 547 

City  of  London  : (streets),  bill,  328  ; 

subsidences  in  the,  23 
Cleaning  street  electric  lights,  144 
Clock  : Beverley  Minster,  274  ; Edin- 
burgh, 547  ; Kensington,  246 
Cloth  Hall,  Newbury,  647 
Club : Baberton,  Edinburgh,  219 ; 
Kirkcaldy,  349  ; Neston,  346  ; Rip- 
ponden,  621  ; Sheffield,  190  ; Shep- 
shed,  207  ; University,  New  York,  647 
Colleges,  various  (see  also  ‘ Schools  ’) : 
Chelsea,  194  ; Dartmouth,  272  ; Dub- 
lin, 570  ; Dulwich,  25S  ; Edinburgh, 
427  ; Glasgow,  22  ; Isle  of  Man,  401  ; 
Limerick,  525,  543 ; Liverpool,  67, 
5°5.  596  1 Manchester,  94,  257  ; 
Stockwell,  328  ; Winchester,  598 
Colonies,  labour  market  in  the,  23,  350 
Competitions:  Art  school,  Hull,  159; 
baths  and  library,  Leeds,  18  ; Cathe- 
dral, Liverpool,  396  ; cemetery 
buildings,  Withington,  86  ; chapel, 
cemetery,  Audenshaw,  591  ; chapel, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Rotherham, 
474  ; church,  Eaptist,  Ilkley,  265, 
290 ; church,  Wesleyan,  West- 
houghton,  618  ; church  and  schools, 


Baptist,  Walthamstow,  18  ; church 
and  schools.  Baptist,  Welling- 
borough, 263  ; church  and  schools, 
South  Bank,  Yorkshire,  186  ; club- 
house, Lowestoft,  347  ; epileptic 
colony,  Langho,  421  ; hospital, 
Burslem,  500  ; hospital  for  women, 
Wolverhampton,  521  ; houses, 
workmen’s,  Coleraine,  541  ; housing, 
Battersea,  396  ; infirmary,  Leigh, 
341  ; institute  extension,  Worcester, 
212  ; library,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
447  ; municipal  buildings,  Mountain 
Ash,  265  ; municipal  buildings,  South 
Shields,  323  ; offices,  Dartmouth, 
186 ; offices,  Ecclesall  Board  of 
Guardians,  Yorks,  447  ; offices, 
Hearts  of  Oak  Building  Society,  86  ; 
police  buildings,  Smethwick,  234  ; 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Liverpool, 
265  ; recreation  grounds,  Gilling- 
ham, 108;  school,  Dudley,  421; 
school,  technical,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
618  ; schools,  Gateshead,  568  ; 
schools,  High  Brooms,  421  ; schools, 
Hornsey,  159  ; schools,  Northamp- 
ton, 62  ; schools,  Tywardreath,  62  ; 
town  hall,  Harrogate,  62,  618  ; town 
hall  extensions,  Johnstone,  500 
Concrete  joints,  bond  for,  403 
Consistory  Court,  London,  506 
Convent,  Bessbrook,  401 
Convocation  buildings,  York,  401 
Co-operative  housing,  Plymouth,  47 
Co-operative  premises  (see  ‘ Premises  ’) 
Co-operators  and  housing  problem,  297 
Coppard’s  swing  scaffold,  648 
Coronation:  decorations,  597  ; illumina- 
tions on  E.L.B.  system,  64S  ; week, 
621  ; Westminster  Abbey  and,  144 
Coroner's  Court,  Battersea,  377 
Corrections,  221,  245 
Council  offices  (see  ‘ Offices  ’) 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School,  429 
Customs  offices,  Manchester,  191 

Decoration  (see  1 Stained  Glass  ’) 
Decorations,  Coronation,  597 
Destructor,  refuse  : Bermondsey,  164  ; 
Nottingham,  430;  Stoke  Newington, 
23 ; Taunton,  428 

Discoveries,  archaeological:  Capri,  404; 
Greenwich  Park,  327 ; Llantrithyd 
Place,  Glamorganshire,  403  ; Wake  - 
field  Cathedral,  297 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  77 
Dock  : Bermuda.  192  ; London,  48,  193 
Doors,  draught  preventers  to,  1 19 
Drainage  (see  * Sewage  ’) 

Draught  preventers  to  doors,  119 
Drill  halls  ( see  ‘Halls’) 

Dublin,  Government  offices,  403 
Dulwich  College,  258 
Dwellings:  East  End,  Co.,  95; 
(small)  Acquisition  Co.,  347  ; work- 
men’s (see  ‘ Workmen’s  Dwellings’) 

Eaton  Chapel,  Belgravia,  145 
‘ E.  L.  B.’  lighting  boards,  221,  245,  648 
Elba  marbles  and  granites,  649  . 

Electric  lighting,  works,  &c. : Bath, 
474  ; Doncaster,  67  ; Liverpool,  143: 
London,  570  ; Long  Eaton,  48  ; 
Lowestoft,  349  ; Newcastle,  297  ; 
Nottingham,  245  ; Worksop,  67 
Electric  : lighting  of  church,  Shtffield, 
220 ; lights,  cleaning  street,  144 ; 
power  station,  Nottingham,  67 
Electrical : Fittings  Co.,  the,  194  ; 
Standardising  Training  Institution, 
64  ; work,  English,  in  Paris,  68 
Electricity  : meter,  an  approved,  370  ; 
supply,  Manchester,  94 ; works, 
Manchester,  547 

Engineering  school,  Crystal  Palace,  429 
English  electrical  work,  Paris,  68 
Engraving  and  etching,  exhbn.  of,  597 
Estate,  the  Burlingwick,  Chiswick,  507 
Etching  of  Westminster  Abbey,  526 
Examination  : carpentry  and  joinery, 
622  ; plumbers’,  King’s  College,  273 
Excavations  : in  the  Forum,  648  ; 

Shaftesbury  Abbey,  526 
Exchange,  corn,  Manchester,  191 
Exhibition  : building  trades,  648  ; 

engraving  and  etching,  597 
Exhibitions,  Wolverhampton  and 
Cork,  481 

Factory,  Port  Talbot,  296 
Farm  buildings,  Newton  Rigg,  219 
Fire  : Barbican,  London,  430  ; Chat- 
ham Dockyard,  59t  ; Euston  Hall, 
Suffolk,  377 ; St.  James's  Church, 
Hereford,  24  ; Stourhead,  Wilts.,  429 
Fire  : clay  trade,  Russian,  622  ; escape 


staircase,  Hyde  Park  Court,  273 
tests  with  roofs,  343 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  95, 145. 543 
Fire  stations  : Brighton,  1 18  ; Dublin, 
480  ; Hampstead,  163  ; London,  9 
Flame  arc-lamp,  the,  429 
Fleet-street  widening,  67 
Font:  an  old,  377;  St.  Michael’s, 
Camden  Town,  404 

Foreign  and  Colonial  News : Aus- 
tralasia, 23,  94,  193,  402,  404, 

570,  621  ; Austria,  571  ; Austria- 
Hungary,  11S,  193;  Bavaria, 

506  ; Canada,  648  : Capri,  404  ; 
China,  164  ; Corlu,  612;  Dunkirk, 
637  ; Elba,  649  ; France,  23,  67,  94, 
144,  193,  273,  297.  327,  402,  428,  481, 
5ob.  525>  647,  ^49 1 Germany,  23, 
1 18,  245,  428  ; Greece,  23  ; Holland, 
297;  India,  23,  67,  118,  144,  164, 

. 220,  402,  42S,  481.  526,  571,  597, 
621,647;  Italy,  220,  649;  Poland, 
648  ; Russia,  245.  428,  539,  597,  622  ; 
Switzerland,  402  ; United  States. 
144.  193.  327-  4-8,  50b,  52b,  57L 
597,  647  ; Wiirtemberg,  24 
Forest,  the  New,  403 
Forum,  excavations  in  the,  648 
Fountain  : Bermondsey,  350  ; Parlia- 
ment-square, 546 

French  stone  and  slate  exports,  649 

Garden  cities,  350,  506,  648 
‘ Garling’  patent  sash,  193 
Geological  Field  Class,  London,  377 
Gladstone  memorial.  Edinburgh,  327 
Glasgow,  Exhibition  buildings,  273 
Glass  wall-tiles,  526 
Good  Friday  week,  297 
Government  offices,  London,  429 
Grain  duties  and  the  Corporation  of 
London, 571 

Greenwich  Park,  Reman  remains,  327 
Gymnasium,  Abertillery,  327 

Hall  : Euston,  Suffolk,  377 ; Whit- 
worth, Manchester,  94 
Halls,  drill,  town,  &c. : (tor  church  and 
mission  hallF,  see  ‘ Church  ') ; Alford, 

1 17  ; Clydebank,  245  ; Colne,  327  ; 
Dundee,  620  ; Durham,  1 1 7 ; East- 
bourne, 23  ; Edinburgh,  327  ; 
Glasgow,  525  ; Hampstead,  187  ; 
Hull,  144  ; Leigb,  144  ; Llandudno, 
192,  219  ; London,  501 ; Newbury, 
647  ; Newport,  505  ; Thetford,  192  ; 
Westminster,  545  ; Wigan,  525 
Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd.,  429 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Assoc.,  323 
Homeland  Association,  the,  453 
Homes,  various  : Aston,  Birmingham, 
376  ; Barnstaple,  112  ; Belfast,  569  ; 
Downend,  Bristol,  327  ; Harrogate, 
570;  Lancaster,  191  ; Lanchester, 
522  ; Maghull,  Liverpool,  621  ; 
Stourbridge,  245 

Horticultural  Society,  Royal,  362 
Hospital  : Banffshire,  427  ; Batley, 
b46;  Bedford,  481,  506;  Birming- 
ham, 525  ; Boldon  (East),  South 
Shields,  596  ; Bucknell,  191  ; Burn- 
ley,  377  ; Chapel  Milton,  66 ; 
Chinley,  505  ; Colne  and  Holme, 
191  ; Cuckfield,  546;  Dublin,  48; 
Dundee,  505  ; Kirkcaldy,  505  ; Leeds, 
139  ; Liverpool,  297,  349  ; Llanelly, 
401  ; London,  297,  571  ; Monifietb, 
Dundee,  596  ; Ncrthwood,  499 ; 
Rhondda,  327  ; Seacroft,  47  ; Shef- 
field, 505  ; Stonehaven,  219  ; Sutton, 
67  ; Troon,  164  ; Wath,  Swinton,  570  ; 
Worksop,  66 

Hot-water  supply,  a constant,  288 
Hotel  : Broomhill,  192  ; Doncaster, 
47  ; Sheffield,  190;  Stromness,  646 
Houses  erected  in  Liverpool,  244 
Houses  of  Parliament  atmosphere,  429 
Houses  & Lands,  Investments  in,’ 245 
Housing  : Birkenhead,  220  ; Dublin, 
349  ; Durham,  403  ; Gateshead,  622  ; 
London,  547  ; Manchester,  48  ; New- 
castle, 165,454,  57U  N.  of  England, 
404  ; Northallerton,  547  ; Plymouth, 
47;  St.  Pancras,  n8;  Salford,  119; 
Sneffield,  525  ; Whitley,  429 
Housing,  Parliamentary  Committee  on, 
506,  526 

Housing  of  working  classes,  220,  221 
Hull,  public  hall,  &c.,  144 
Hyde  Pk.Court,  fire  escape  staircase, 273 
Hygiene,  prize  for  industrial,  145 

Illuminations,  Coronation,  E.L.B.,  64S 
Improvement,  public  : Birmingham, 
547  ; Bridlington,  622  ; Glasgow, 
648  ; Grimsby,  24  ; London,  67,  273, 
327,  402,  622  ; Salford,  327  ; She!- 
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GENERAL  (continued):  — 
field,  404  ; Wakefield,  499  ; Wolver- 
hampton, 143 

Iqfirmary  : Huddersfield,  620  ; Roch- 
dale, 192  ; Shirley  Warren,  Hants, 
42S  ; Solihull,  163  ; Wigan,  272  ; 
Worksop,  47 

Institute,  American  Dental,  545 
Institute  of:  Certified  Carpenters,  273  ; 

Sanitary  Engineers,  273 
Institutes,  various  (see  also  ‘ Church 
and  ‘ Technical’)  : Belfast,  4-7  i Bif- 
kenhead,  327  ; Caenby,  103  ; Halton, 
402  ; Leadgate,  Newcastle,  596 
Italian  marble,  649 

Joints,  bond,  for  concrete,  403 

Kursall,  Harrogate,  47 

Labour  : conditions  in  New  York,  526  ; 

market  in  the  Colonies,  23,  350 
Lamp,  the  flame  arc,  429 
Land  : buying.  571  ; Registry,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  194  ; revenues  of 
the  Crown,  429  ; transfer,  448  ; 
Transfer  Act,  1S97,  234 
Land  and  building,  Chicago,  506 
Leighton  memorial,  St.  Paul's,  67 
Leysian  mission,  the  Old,  403 
Library : Aberdeen,  271,  427  ; Bide- 
ford, 646  ; Chapeltown,  Leeds,  272, 
296  ; Govan,  47  ; Kilburn,  164  ; Fan- 
ning Park,  Glasgow,  326;  Leeds,  42 1 ; 
Newcastle, SO;  Wolverhmptn.,164,190 
Library,  Patent  Office,  new,  67,  220 
Lifts  : Central  London  Ry.,  39  ; 

Epsom  grand  stand,  426 
Lighting  Boards,  ‘ E.L.13.,’  221 
Lighting,  London  street,  24 
Lights,  electric,  cleaning  street,  144 
Liverpool’s  electric  supply,  145 
London  : building  sites  in,  market 
value  of,  1 18;  County  Council 
trams,  506  ; Geological  Field  class, 
377;  street  lighting,  24  ; subways,  547 

Machine,  a whitewashing,  &c.,  246 
Manchester:  building  by-laws,  165, 
245  ; Customs  offices,  191  ; Market- 
street  area,  298 ; Ship  Canal,  164  ; 
Whitworth  Hall,  94 
Marble  : Italian,  649  ; quarries  in  the 
Cyclades,  571 

Marbles  and  Granites,  Elba,  649 
Market  : Bradford,  143  ; Leicester, 
192  ; Minehead,  163  ; Spitalfields,  647 
Masonic  Halls  (see  ‘ Halls  ') 

Mediaeval  bldgs.,  York  Theatre,  166 
Medical  : missionary  premises,  Edin- 
burgh, 143;  school  bldg3.,  Dundee,  163 
Memorial : Gladstone,  Edinburgh,  327  ; 
James  Brooks,  478 ; Leighton,  St. 
Paul’s,  67  ; Prince  Christian  Victor, 
.598  ; Ruskin,  Westminster  Abbey, 
166 ; Victoria,  Leeds,  557  ; Victoria, 
Mashonaland,  555 
Memorial  statue,  Dumbarton,  G48 
Meter,  electricity,  an  approved,  570 
Mill : disaster,  Belfast,  95  ; Royton,  296 
Mission  buildings  (see  ‘ Church  ’) 
Municipal  buildings  (see  also  • Halls  ’) : 
Aberdeen,  646  ; Clydebank,  245,  427  ; 
Colne,  327  ; Hereford,  525  ; Llan- 
dudno, 192,  219 

‘Murdoch  Rest,’  the,  Scotland,  138 
Murphy  Memorial  Hall,  London,  501 
Museum,  Cardiff,  117,  481 
Music-halls  (see  ‘ Theatres  ’) 

Naples,  art  notes  from,  220 
National  Gallery,  isolation  of  the,  144 
New  York  : Labour  conditions  in, 
5.26  ; projected  tunnels,  506 
Nurses’  homes  (see  ‘ Homes’) 

Obituary  : Benjamin-Constant,  545  ; 
Bentley,  J.  F.,  243,  25S ; Cooper, 
Sidney,  163  ; Coquart,  M.,  400  ; 
Cuthbert,  Goymour,  244  ; Dalou, 
M.,  426  ; Davis,  Major,  504 ; Don- 
kin, Bryan.  272  ; Doolin,  W.  G , 
296;  Ford,  Onslow,  21  ; Henderson. 


J.  J.,  400  ; Hornblower,  F.  W.,  46  ; 
(udge,  G.,  296;  Lilly,  T.  P.,  4S0 ; 
McGibbon,  D.,  244  ; Oliver,  T.,  452  ; 
Penty,  W.  G.,  163  ; Stevens,  J.,  190  : 
Williams,  W.  W.,  526 
Offices,  life  assurance,  Aberdeen,  297 
Offices,  public : Birkenhead,  377  ; 
Dublin,  403  ; Ecclesall,  5°5  ; Felling, 
94;  Glasgow,  4S  ; Heaton  Norris, 
377  ; London,  429  ; Manchester, 
191  ; Newport,  621  ; Swansea,  244  ; 
Wandsworth,  67  ; Yardley,  47,  93 
Open  spaces,  95,  221,  521 
Opera  House,  Blackpool,  525 
Ordnance  survey,  Great  Britain,  571 
Orphanage,  Devonport  Dockyard,  473 

Pall  Mall,  rebuilding  in,  108 
Panels,  stained  glass,  13 
Paris,  Victor  Hugo  illuminations,  245 
Park,  Heaton,  Manchester,  403 
Patent  laws,  amendment  of,  24 
Patent  Office  and  new  library,  67,  220 
Patents,  24,  48,  68,  96,  120,  145,  167, 
195,  222,  247,  301,  329,  352,  378,  406, 
432,  455,  482,  507,  528,  548,  573.  599, 
623,  649 

Peabody : buildings,  Herne  Hill,  377  5 
fund,  164 

Penrhyn  quarrymen  presentation,  95 
Photographic  survey  of  Surrey,  476 
Piccadilly,  widening  of,  273 
Pier,  Blackpool,  571 
Pigments,  barium  hydrate  for  manu- 
facture of,  349 

Pipe?,  corrosion  of,  Cardiff,  546 
Playgrounds  and  open  spaces,  95 
Plumbers : examination,  King's  Col- 
lege, 273  ; Registration  Bill,  144,  57 1 
Podmore's  window  fastener,  319 
Poland,  building  trade  in,  648 
Police  buildings  : Chapeltown,  Leeds, 
272,  296  ; Mountain  Ash,  327  ; 
Smethwick,  328 

Polytechnic  Battersea:  newsrooms,  326 
Poorhouse  : Aberdeen  (Old  Mill),  245  ; 

Cambusnethan,  164 
Post-office  : Derby,  144  : Darlington, 
163  ; Dunoon,  570  ; Richmond,  427  ; 
Swansea,  22 
Post-office  sites,  20 
Premises,  assurance,  Aberdeen,  297 
Premises,  business  : Aberdeen,  90,  545  ; 
Belfast,  620  ; Clifton,  427  ; Edin- 
burgh, 376  ; Fraserburgh,  525  ; 
Leeds,  159  ; Liverpool,  377  ; 
London,  163,  188,  297  ; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  525  ; Norwich,  427 ; 
Perth,  67  ; Sheffield,  192 
Premises,  co-operative  : Chirton, 

North  Shields,  272  ; Small  Heath, 
Birmingham,  272 

Premises,  medical  missionary,  Edin- 
burgh, 143 

Prize  for  industrial  hygiene,  145 
Professional  and  business  announce- 
ments, 23,  48,  94,  144,  164,  193,  220, 
297.  327.  349.  377.  4°3>  428,  453.  481, 
506,  546,  647 

Proofs,  how  to  correct,  453 
Properties  for  sale,  547.  597,  619 
Public  works  and  buildings,  246 
Pulpit,  Glasgow  Cathedral,  596 

Quarries,  marble,  in  the  Cyclades,  57 1 

Railway:  office,  a costly,  64S  ; station, 
Coventry,  143  ; tunnels  and  London 
parks  and  gardens,  64  ; Whitechapel 
and  Bow,  64S 

Railways,  London  to  South  Coast,  520 
Refuse  destructors  (sec*  Destructor  ’) 
Reredos : Downend  Church,  165  ; 
Rainham  Parish  Church,  213  ; St. 
James’s  Church,  Gravesend,  145  ; St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Higham,447 
Reservoir,  Lancaster,  4S1 
Richmond  Hill,  view  from,  647 
Road  scarifier,  trench  cutter  and,  48 
Roman  remains  (see  ‘ Discovery  ’) 

Roof  truss,  a simple,  351 
Roofs,  fire  tests  with,  543 


Rowton  House,  Birmingham,  505 
Ruskin  Memorial,  Westminster,  166 
Russell-street,  Drury-lane,  273 
Russian  fire-clay  trade,  622 
Rusted  vane-rod,  effects  of  a,  68 

Sailors’  Palace,  East  London,  520 
Sales  by  auction,  290,  619 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Exam.  Board,  144 
Sanitary  officers,  appointment  of,  144, 
194,  293,  419.  506 
Sash,  the  • Garling,’  193 
Savoy  Theatre,  421 
Scaffold,  Coppard’s  swing,  64S 
Scaffolding,  temporary,  429 
School,  Crystal  Palace  Engineering,  429 
School  of  art  woodcarving,  378 
Schools  (see  also  ‘ College  ’)  : Aberdeen, 
621;  Amble,  596;  Atherton,  427; 
Barrow-in-Furness,  42S  ; Basford, 
426  ; Batley,  219  ; Birkenhead,  163  ; 
Blackpool,  401  ; Bootham,  143  ; 
Chesterfield,  296;  Denbigh,  192; 
Devonport,  401  ; Dundee.  163  ; 
Dunfermline,  66  ; Ely,  Cardiff,  546  ; 
Felsted,  646;  Gateshead,  427  ; Glas- 
gow, 545  ; Gravesend,  48  ; Hadleigh, 
143  ; Heckmondwike,  505  ; High 
Felling,  291,  426  ; Histon,  Cam- 
bridge, 525 ; Howe  Bridge,  Man- 
chester, 401  ; Inverurie,  244  ; 
Leyton,  349  ; Limerick,  525  ; Lin- 
lithgow, 596  ; Liverpool,  ^>7,  505  ; 
London,  219,  328,  427  ; Malmesbury. 
505:  Manselton,  Swansea,  117  . 
Mar  ley  Hill,  349  ; Marple.  4S1  ; 
Marsden,  427  ; Midsomer  Norton, 
570;  Milford,  22;  Norfolk,  143; 
Northfleet,  21  ; Norwood,  South, 
401  ; Petersfield,  569 ; Plymouth, 
244  ; Rotherham,  401  ; Rugby,  622  ; 
Salford,  480  ; Stow-on-the-Wold,  93  ; 
Sutton  Coldfield,  66;  Teignmouth, 
East,  453  ; Thurnscoe,  296  ; Ton- 
bridge,  546  ; Watford,  22  ; Westbury- 
on-Trym,  66  ; Winlaton,  427  ; 
Wycombe,  192 
Schools,  Board,  work,  506 
Science  schools,  Watford,  22 
Scottish  Academy,  Royal,  22  r 
Screen,  church  : Exeter,  401  : Heig- 
ham,  447  ; Longstock,  220,  453  ; 
Rochdale,  246 

Sculpture : gallery,  proposed,  Aber- 
deen, 350;  work,  Cardiff  Town 
Hall,  526 

Selby  Abbey  Church,  118,  403 
Sewage  : Buxton,  164  ; Chippenham, 
621  ; Fenham,  245  ; Formby,  402  ; 
Ilfracombe,  402  ; Leighton  Buzzard, 
164  ; IJchfield,  220 ; Linlithgow, 
273  ; Manchester,  402 ; Newnham 
Croft,  Chesterton,  23  ; Stainland,  48  ; 
Sunderland,  5S3 

Shaftesbury  Abbey,  excavations,  526 
Sheffield  builders  and  City  Council,  273 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  164 
Simplon  Tunnel,  481 
‘ Simpson’s,’  the  Strand,  63S 
Site  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  232 
Slate  trade,  119,  209,  571.  622 
Slum  area,  a Bradford,  221 
Society  of  Arts,  630 
Southampton  water,  deeping,  546 
Spitalfields  Market,  647 
Stained  glass  panels,  13 
Stained  glass  and  decoration  : Abbey 
Dore,  274  ; Bagshot,  546  ; Bathwick, 
402  ; Bristol,  377 ; Chester,  68  ; 
Clifton,  621  ; Coley,  506  ; Denholme. 
Bradford,  23;  Jersey,  119;  Leek, 
377  ; London,  525,621  ; Myland,  96; 
Ramsgate,  377  ; Rubislaw,  Aberdeen, 
23  ; Salisbury,  546  ; Skipton,  221  ; 
Stanhope,  Durham,  525  ; Tynemouth, 
402  ; Windsor,  506,  546 
Staircase,  fire  escape,  Hyde  Park,  273 
Stalls,  Southwell  Cathedral,  165 
Statue  : Dumbarton,  648  ; Oldham, 
11S;  Portsmouth,  377 
Stone  Exchange,  Bradford,  350 
Stone  and  slate  exports,  French.  649 


Stonehenge,  enclosure  of,  350 
Stourhead,  Wiltshire,  429 
Strand  improvement,  319,  638 
Street  lighting,  London,  24 
Subsidences  in  the  City,  23 
Subways  in  London,  547 
Surrey,  photographic  survey  of,  476 
Surveyorship,  city,  Chichester,  273 
Sweden,  timber  trade  of,  503 

Tablet,  memorial : Edinburgh,  647  ; 

Forgan,  647  ; St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  62 1 
Teba  auto-geyser,  288 
Technical  school,  Plymouth,  244 
Telephone  numbers,  243 
Theatres  : Birmingham,  166  ; Bishop 
Auckland,  327  ; Blackpool,  525 ; 
Bristol,  480  ; Burton-on-Trent,  377  ; 
Corfu,  612  ; Dudley,  327  ; Glasgow, 
245  ; Greenock,  525  ; Halifax,  427  ; 
Motherwell,  47  ; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  480  ; Norwich,  47  ; York,  219 
Theatres  for  sale,  two,  350 
Thirlmere  Aqueduct,  245 
Tiles,  glass  wall,  526 
Timber  : storage  of,  in  London,  245  ; 

trade  of  Sweden,  503 
Topographical  Society,  London,  4S 
Tower,  clock,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  377 
Town  Halls  : Cardiff,  526  ; Clydebank, 
245  ; Hampstead,  187 ; Hereford, 
525  ; Leigh,  144  ; Llandudno,  192, 
219  : Thetford,  192 
Trades  Council  Buildings,  Leeds,  159 
Trams,  L.C.C.,  506 
Trench  cutter  and  road  scarifier,  48 
Triptych  : Church,  Hammersmith,  454 
Truro  Cathedral,  164,  429 
Truss,  roof,  a simple,  351 
Tunnel,  the  Simplon,  4S1 
Tunnels  : projected,  New  York,  506  ; 
railway,  and  London  Parks,  64 

United  States,  cement  in  the,  453 
University  of  Birmingham,  66 

Vane-rod,  effects  of  a,  68 
Victor  Hugo  illuminations,  Paris,  245 
Victoria  station  improvements,  402 
Volunteer  premises,  Edinburgh,  427 

Wall-tiles,  glass,  526 

Warehouse  : Belfast,  545  ; Manchester, 

427  . , 

Warings,  Messrs.,  premises  for,  297 
Water  supply  : Bardney,  164  ; Barns- 
ley, 94  ; Barrow,  570  ; Crieff,  145  ; 
Dyffryn,  506 ; Kingsbridge,  647  ; 
Linlithgow,  402 ; Longtown.  192  ; 
Malahide,  Dublin,  597  ; Manchester, 
597  ; Margate,  164  ; Penzance,  453  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  647 
Waterworks  : Birmingham,  546  ; Car- 
diff, 546 ; Clevedon,  23  ; Ipswich, 
23  ; Leeds,  193  ; Mourne,  Belfast, 
597  : Otley,  570 

Westminster  : Abbey  and  the  Corona- 
tion, 144  ; Abbey,  etching  of,  526  ; 
City  Hall,  545 

Whitewashing,  &c.,  machine,  a,  246 
Winchester  College  projects,  598 
, Window-fastener,  Podmore’s,  319 
Windsor  Castle  improvements,  11S 
I Wood  carving,  School  of  Art,  378 
Workhouse:  Bethnal  Green,  117; 
Fylde,  93;  Fulwood,  219;  Grove 
Park  (London),  401  ; Lanchester, 
522  ; Newington,  London,  66 ; 
Stourbridge,  245 ; Westbury-on- 

Trym,  349  r „ ,. 

Workhouse  infirmary  (see  ‘ Infirmary  ) 
Workmen's  dwellings  : Birkenhead, 
220  ; Dublin,  349  ; Durham,  403  ; 
Gateshead,  622  ; London,  547 ; 
Manchester,  48;  Newcastle,  165, 454. 
571  ; North  of  England,  404  ; North- 
allerton, 547  : Plymouth,  47  ; St. 
Pancras,  riS  ; Salford,  x 19 ; Sheffield, 
525  ; Whitley,  429 
Works  Department,  Bradford,  297 

Y.M.  & W.C.A.  bldgs.,  Hereford, 66,  272 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


Allouard,  M , Chartres  Monument,  15 
Anderson,  Dr.  Rowand : Buccleuch 
Memorial,  Edinburgh,  474  ; door- 
way, National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Edinburgh,  474 

Babb,  J.  Staines  : Frieze,  ‘ Life’s  Initia- 
tions,’ 642 


Barrias,  M.  E , Victor  Hugo  Monu- 
ment, Paris,  370 

Bedford,  F.  W„  house,  Shireoak, 
Headingley,  567 

Bedford  & Kitson  : St.  Aidants 
Vicarage,  Leeds,  241  ; St.  James’s 
Church,  Leeds,  as  restored,  500 

Belcher,  J.,  Town  Hall  and  state 
chairs,  Colchester,  501 


Bentley,  J.,  Catholic  Cathedral,  West- 
minster, 14,  266 

Berry,  W.  H.  Atkin,  offices,  Moorgate- 
street,  425 

Beswick,  H.,  ‘ Oakfield,’  Chester,  347 
Blomfield,  Reginald  : Additions, 

‘ Brocklesby  Park,'  186  ; organ  case, 
Haileybury  College,  449 
Brakspear,  H.,  plan  of  porch,  Cerne 
Abbas,  161 


Brewer,  H.  W.,  Antwerp  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  15 

Bromley,  A.  N , National  Telephone 
Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  86 

Cash,  J.,  house.  Littlestone-on-Sea,  87 

Chambers,  Sir  W.  : Albany,  the,  Picca- 
dilly (old  entrance  to),  14  ; designs 
and  details  by,  15  ; Duddingstone 
House,  5,  15  ; fireplace,  Dudding- 
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ARCHITECTS,  &c.  (continued) 

stone  House,  447  ; ‘ Marino,’  Clon- 
tarf,  the,  15  ; Somerset  House,  14  ; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  15  ; villa, 
Roehampton,  4 

Clarke,  H.  Chatfeild,  Gresham’s  School, 
Holt,  87 

Clarkson,  J.  & S.  F.,  new  Holborn 
baths,  567 

Collcutt,  T.  E.  : Dining  saloon,  S3. 

Mongolia,  639  ; premises,  Strand,  643 
Conrade,  A.  C.,  tomb  of  Maximilian  I., 
Innsbriick,  14 

Cooksey,  A.  W.,  country  residence,  41 
Cooper,  C.  J.  H.,  two  London  houses, 
397 

Cox,  A.,  Public  Library,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  593 

Cox,  J.  R.,  ‘Lyndhurst,’  Weston-super- 
Mare,  41 

Crace,  J.  D.,  memorial  brass  to  Sir  A. 

Blomfield,  39 
Crane,  Walter,  frieze,  449 
Crickmay,  G.  L..  offices,  Aldersgate- 
street,  347 

CunningtoD,  T.  C.,  steel  structure  of 
high  buildings  in  America,  215 
Cutler,  T.  W.,  staircase  and  chapel, 
Italian  Hospital,  London,  347 

Dawber,  E.  Guy,  house  at  Stanstead, 

543 

Detmar,  L.  G.,  design  for  swimming- 
bath,  266,  267 

Elgood,  F.  M.,  premises,  Wigmore- 
street,  347 

Essex,  Nicol  & Goodman  ; first  pre- 
miated  design,  Hearts  of  Oak 
Societyrs  offices,  186,  187 

Fulton,  J.  B.,  design  for  swimming 
bath,  162,  163 

Garratt,  T.,  oak  reredos,  Lewes,  475 
Gascoyne,  C.,  design  for  Royal  Memo- 
rial Chapel  (R.I  B.A  Tite  Prize),  138 
George  (Ernest)  & Yeates  : Dining 
Room,  Welbeck  Abbey,  522  ; 


Duchess’  Boudoir,  Welbeck  Abbey, 
523  ; Foxcombe,  Oxford,  474 
Gifford,  G.,  Abbey  Gate  House,  Cerne 
Abbas,  132 

Grace,  L.  U.,  design  for  roof  of 
picture  gallery,  371 

Grayson  & Ould  : Auditorium,  Port 
Sunlight,  312;  plan,  schools,  Port 
Sunlight,  314 

Green,  Miss  E.  M.,  Monument  to 
Medea,  Bergamo,  643 
Green,  W.  Curtis  : Ciborium,  San 
Dominico,  Sienna,  113  ; Colleoni 
Chapel,  part  of,  Bergamo,  520  ; 
design  for  Royal  Memorial  Chapel, 
346;  S.  Porch,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Bergamo,  500 ; Westminster  Catho- 
lic Cathedral,  14,  266  ; West  Porch, 
Cremona  Cathedral,  643 

Haigh  & Thompson,  Liverpool  Infir- 
mary for  children,  293 
Harris,  E.  V.,  design  for  a swimming 
bath,  396 

Heathcote,  C..  & Son  : Eagle  Insur- 
ance Offices,  Manchester.  214  ; house 
at  BuxtOD,  267  ; Parr’s  Bank,  Man- 
chester, 592 

Horsley.  G.  C. : Central  Hall,  SL.  Paul’s 
School,  Hammersmith,  542  ; church, 
Longsdon,  Leek,  543 

Jackson,  F.  H , clubhouse,  Wembley, 
425 

Jeffrey  & Co.,  wall  papers  by,  449 

Kingsmill  & Atkinson,  villa  residences, 
Shanghai,  425 

Laurens,  Jean  P.,  cartoon  : ‘ The  Apo- 
theosis of  Colbert,’  396 

Macintosh  & Newman,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Walton-on-Thames,  63 
Mackenzie,  A.  Marshall,  Greyfriars 
Church,  Aberdeen,  C2 
Monk,  W.,  Somerset  House  before  the 
Embankment,  14 


Mountford,  E.  W.,  Liverpool  Technical 
School,  40 

Nelson,  C.  O.,  cottage,  Llandudno,  59 
Nenot,  M.  and  MM.  Allouard,  Loiseau- 
Bailly  & Boverie,  Monument, 
Chartres,  15 

Newman,  F.  W.  : design  for  a pulpit, 
240,  241  ; design  for  town  hall  for 
a London  Borough,  41 
Newton,  Ernest,  house,  West  Green, 
Winchfield,  592,  593 


Owen,  W.,  & S.,  open-air  swimming- 
bath,  Port  Sunlight,  313 

Paul,  R.  W : part  of  ceiling,  Abbey 
Dore  Church,  387;  Windsor  Castle,  14 
Pite,  Beresford,  design  for  central 
offices,  Thames  Embankment,  424 
Pite,  W.  A.,  staircase,  house,  Hind- 
head,  87 

PontiDg,  C.  E.,  Town  Hall,  Marl- 
borough, 40 

Raine,  H.,  sketches,  Italian  work,  321 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  additions  to  * Bishops- 
ford/  Mitcham,  293 
Rose,  A.  F.,  design  tor  wall-paper,  449 
Roux,  M.  : panel  : ‘ L'Automne,’  616  ; 
panel : ‘ L'Hiver,’  616 


Saint-Marceaux,  M.,  monument  to 
Daudet,  Paris,  616 

Silcock  & Reay,  Baptist  Chapel  and 
Schools,  Tiverton,  267 
Skipworth,  A.  H , Churchyard  Cross, 
Leasingham,  321 

Smith,  A.  H .design  for  a fireplace,  184 
Smith,  C.  Wontner  (Pugin  Student- 
ship drawings)  : Caudebec-en-Caux 
Church,  397  ; corner  of  Doge’s 
Palace,  Venice,  370 ; doorhead, 
Caudebec,  370  ; doorhead,  St. 
Sauveur,  Aix,  292  ; fountain,  Flo- 
rence, and  choir-stall3,  Venice,  214 


Smith,  T.,  piece  of  tracery  in  brick- 
work, 2QO 

Smith  & Weald,  Battersea  working- 
class  houses,  475,  50T,  523,  543,  567 
Snell,  A.  Saxon,  alterations,  &c., 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  616,  617 
Sparrow,  Silvester,  design  for  stained 
glass,  424 

Statham,  H.  H.,  ‘ on  the  Scheldt  in  the 
days  of  Van  Artevelde,’  15  ; study 
for  architectural  treatment  of  a 
bridge,  240 

Stokes,  Leonard,  school,  Oxford,  86 
Stratton,  A.,  the  Westminster  dormi- 
tory, 560,  56r,  562,  563,  566 
Sumner,  Heywood,  designs  for  wall 
papers,  449 

Talbot,  J.  J.,  plan  of  cottages,  Port 
Sunlight,  315 

Temple,  C.  H.,  wall  decoration  of  a 
bathroom,  292 

Thompson.  Miss  S.,  design  for  a lec- 
tern, 1S7 

Thorp,  W.  H.,  residences,  Weetwood, 
293 

Ttiiime,  Herr,  House,  Dresden,  587 
Townsend,  C.  H.,  Horniman  Museum. 
Forest  Hill,  138,  139 

Vigers,  A.  F.,  wall  paper  designs,  449 

Watson,  T.  H , St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Cricklewood,  321 

Watson,  W.  Crum,  Palazzo  Bevilacqua, 
Verona,  63 

Webb,  Aston,  and  E.  Ingress  Bell, 
Birmingham  University,  448 
Webb,  B.  H , design  for  town  hall  for 
a London  borough  (R.  A.  gold  medal 
drawings),  13 

Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  design  for 
Blackburn  Police-courts  and  Sessions 
House,  320 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  design  for 
Westminster  dormitory,  5 (X) 

Young  & Hall,  premises,  34,  Ludgate 
Hill,  425 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[The  Illustrations  will  be  found  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding , the  pages  indicated .] 


ABBET,  Welbeck  : Dining-room  and  the  Duchess' 
Boudoir  : Ernest  George  & Yeates,  Archts., 522, 333 
Abbey  Dare  Church,  Part  of  Ceiling  : Sketch  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  387 

Abbey  Gatehouse,  Cerne  Abbas  : By  G.  Gifford,  132 
Aberdeen,  New  Greyfriars  Church  : A.  Marshall 
Mackenzie,  Architect,  62 

Albany,  the,  Piccadilly,  Old  Entrance  to  the  : By 
Sir  W.  Chambers,  14 

America,  Steel  Structure  of  High  Buildings  in,  215 
Antwerp  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  : Drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  15 

Architectural  Treatment  cf  a Bridge,  Study  for  : By 
H.  H.  Statham,  240  7 3 

Auditorium,  the,  Port  Sunlight  : Grayson  & Ould, 
Architects,  312 


BAALBEK,  Excavations  at,  29,  30,  31 
Bank,  Parr’s,  Manchester  : C.  Heathcote  & Sons, 
Architects,  592 

Bath,  Swimming,  Design  for  (R.I.B  A.  Soane  Com. 
petition) : Design  by  E.  V.  Harris,  396  ; Medal  of 
Merit,  by  L.  G.  Detmar,  266,  267  : Prize  Design, 
by  J.  B.  Fulton,  162,  163 

Bath,  Swimming,  Open  air,  Port  Sunlight ; W.  & S. 
Owen,  Architects,  313 

Bath-room  Wall  Decoration  : By  C.  H.  Temple,  292 
Baths,  Holborn  : J & S.  F.  Clarkson,  Archts.,  567 
Battersea  Working  Class  Houses  : First  Premiated 
Plans,  by  Smith  & Weald,  475.  501,  323,  543,  567 
Bergamo  : Colleoni  Chapel,  Part  of  : Drawn  by  W. 
Curtis  Green,  520  ; Monument  to  Medea  : Drawn 
by  Miss  E.  M.  Green,  643  ; South  Porch,  Sta 
Maria  Maggiore  : Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  500 
Beyrout,  Sketches  from,  102 

Birmingham  University : Aston  Webb  & Ingress 
Bell,  Architects,  448 

Blackburn  Police  Courts,  &c.,  Design  for  : By 
Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  320 
Brass,  Memorial,  to  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield : De- 
signed by  J.  D.  Crace,  39 
Brescia  Museum,  a Byzantine  Cross  in,  542 
Brickwork,  Piece  of  Tracery  in:  By  T.  Smith,  290 
Bridge,  Study  for  Architectural  Treatment  of  a : By 
H.  H.  Statham,  240 

Brocklesby  Park,  Additions  to  : Reginald  Blomfield, 
Architect,  186 

Buxton,  House  : C.  Heathcote  & Sons,  Archts.,  267 


CARTOON  : ‘ The  Apotheosis  of  Colbert ' : By  Jean 
P.  Laurens,  396 


Castle,  Windsor  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  14 
Cathedral,  Catholic,’-Westmin3ter  : J.  Bentley,  Archi- 
tect (Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green),  14,  266 
Cathedral,  Rimini,  112,  113 

Cathedral,  St.  Sauveur,  Aix  : Doorway,  Drawn  by 
C.  Wontner  Smith,  292 
Cithedral,  Truro,  Section  of  Pier,  412 
Caudebec-en-Caux,  Drawings  of  Church,  by  C 
Wontner  Smith,  370,  397 

Cerne  Abbas,  Abbey  Gate-houae  : Drawn  by  G. 

Gifford,  132  ; Sketch  Plan  of  Porch,  161 
Chairs,  Colchester  Town  Hall  : By  J Belcher,  501 
Chapel,  Colleoni,  Bergamo,  Part  of  : Drawn  by  W. 
Curtis  Green,  520 

Chapel,  Design  icr  a Royal  Memorial  (Tite  Draw- 
ings for  1902)  : Prize  Drawings,  by  C.  Gascoyne, 
138  ; Design  for,  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  346 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Alterations  and  Additions  : 

A.  Saxon  Snell,  Architect,  616,  6x7 
Chartres,  Monument  : M.  Nenot,  Architect  : MM. 

Allouard,  Loiseau-Bailly.and  Boverie,  Sculptors,  15 
Chester,  ‘Oakfield  ’ : H.  Beswick,  Architect,  347 
Church,  Aberdeen  : New  Greyfriars  : A.  Marshall 
Mackenzie,  Architect,  62 

Church,  Cricklewood,  St.  Peter’s  : T.  H.  Watson, 
Architect,  321,  322 
Churcb,  Kensington,  in  1824,  15 
Church,  Leeds,  St.  James',  as  restored  : Bedford  & 
Kitson,  Architects,  500 

Church,  Longsdon  : G.  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  543 
Church  and  Schools,  Baptist,  Twerton,  Bath : 

Silcock  & Reay,  Architects,  267 
Churches,  Ancient  Circular  : Diagrams,  337,  358,  359 
Ciborium,  San  Dominico,  Sienna  : Drawn  by  W. 
Curtis  Green,  1 13 

Circle  in  Perspective,  Diagrams  of  the,  580,  581 
Clontarf,  ‘ Marino  ’ : Sir  W.  Cbamhers,  Architect,  13 
Clubhouse,  Wembley  : Design  by  F.  H Jackson, 425 
1 Colbert,  The  Apotheosis  of,' : Design  for  Tapestry, 
by  Jean  P.  Laurens.  396 

Colchester  Town  Hall : J.  Belcher,  Architect,  501 
Collcutt,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Portrait  of,  642 
College,  Trinity,  Dublin  : Sir  W.  Chambers,  Archt.,  15 
Concrete  and  Brick  Construction,  Diagrams,  36,  37 
Cottage,  Llandudno  : C.  O.  Nelson,  Architect,  59 
Cottages,  Plans  of,  Port  Sunlight  : J.  J.  Talbot, 
Architect,  315 

Cremona  Cathedral  : a Cross  in,  542  ; West  Porch  ; 

drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  643 
Cricklewood,  Church  . T.  H.  Watson,  Archt.,  321,  322 
Cross,  LeasiDgham  : A.  H.  Skipworth,  Architect,  321 


Crosses  from  Italian  Museums,  342 
• Curves,  Greek  Method  of  Drawing,  103,  104 

DAUDET,  Monument  to,  Paris  : M.  Saint-Marceaux, 
Sculptor,  616 

Decoration  of  a Bathroom  : By  C.  H.  Temple,  292 
Designs  and  Details  : By  Sir  W.  Chambers,  15 
Diagrams  : Ancient  Circular  Churches,  337,  358, 
359  ; Ancient  Lights,  344,  345  ; Concrete  and 
Brick  Construction,  36,  37  ; Coppard's  Swing 
Scaffold,  64S  ; Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves, 
103,  104  ; Section  of  Pier  of  Truro  Cathedral, 
412;  ‘Spoiling  a Building  of  Cockerell’s,’  91; 
Students’  Column,  142,  189,  218,  242,  295,  325, 
348,  375.  400,  422.  452,  479,  503,  544,  568,  595,  620, 
644 ; Syrian  Buildings,  Details  of,  202,  203  ; 
Temporary  Scaffolding,  429  ; Temporary  Timber 
Structures,  583  : The  Circle  in  Perspective,  580, 
581  ; ‘The  Ionic  Volute  and  the  Nike  Apteros 
Capital,’  64 

Dining-room,  Welbeck  Abbey  : Ernest  George  & 
Yeates,  Architects,  522,  523 
Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  a Corner  of  the  : Drawn  by 
C Wontner  Smith,  370 

Doorhead,  Caudebec  : By  C.  Wontner  Smith,  370 
Doorway,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh  : 

Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Architect,  474 
Doorway,  St.  Sauveur,  Aix  : By  C.  W. Smith,  292 
Dormitory,  the  Westminster : Drawn  by  Arthur 
Stratton,  562,  563,  566  ; Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
Design  for  the,  560 

D.  esden,  House  : Herr  Tlnirne,  Architect,  587 
Dublin,  Trinity  College  : Sir  W.  Chambers,  Archi- 
tect, 15 

Duddingstone  House  : Sir  W.  Chambers,  Architect, 
5,  15  ; Fireplace,  447 

EDINBURGH,  Buccleuch  Memorial,  and  doorway, 
National  Portrait  Gallery  : Dr.  Rowand  Anderson, 
Architect,  474 

Excavations  at  Baalbek,  29,  30,  31 

FAME,  Figure  of,  Victor  Hugo  House,  Paris,  245 
Fire  Escape  Staircase,  Hyde  Park  Court,  273 
Fireplace,  Design  for  a : By  A.  Harold  Smith,  184 
Fireplace,  Duddingstone  House:  By  Sir  W. 
Chambers,  15,  447 

Florence  : Fountain,  Palazzo  Vecchio  : Drawn  by 
C.  Wontner  Smith,  214 

Forest  Hill,  the  Horniman  Museum  : C H.  Towns- 
end, Architect,  138,  139 
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French  Sculpture  (sec  ‘ Sculpture  ’) 

Frieze,  ‘ Life’s  Initiations'  : By  J.  Staines  Babb,  642 

GATEHOUSE,  Abbey,  Cerne  Abbas  : Drawn  by  G. 
Gifford,  132 

Genoa.  Sketches  at.  by  H.  Raine,  321 
Glass  Designs.  Stained  : By  Silvester  Sparrow,  424 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  15 
Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves,  103,  104 
Gresham’s  School,  Holt  : H.  C.  Clarke,  Architect,  87 
Grissell  Medal  Drawings  ; Roof  of  Picture  Gallery  : 

By  L.  U.  Grace,  371 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  Organ  Case  : De- 
signed by  Reginald  Blomfield,  449 
Halt,  Central,  St.  Paul's  School,  Hammersmith 
G.’  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  542 
Hall,  Town  (see  ‘ Town  ’) 

Hall  and  Staircase,  Duddingstone  House  : Sir  W 
Chambers,  Architect,  15 

Hammersmith,  St.  Paul's  School  : Central  Hall 
G.  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  542 
Hearts  of  Oak  Society’s  Offices:  First  Premiated 
Design,  by  Essex,  Xicol,  & Goodman,  1S6,  1S7 
Holborn,  Baths  : J.  & F.  S.  Clarkson,  Architects,  567 
Holland.  Old,  Corners  of,  10S,  109 
Holt,  Gresham’s  School:  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
Architect,  87 

Horniman  Museum,  Forest  Hill : C.  H.  Townsend, 
Architect,  139 

Hospital,  Charing  Cross ; Alterations,  &c.  : A. 

Saxon  Snell,  Architect,  616,  617 
Hospital,  Italian,  London  ; Staircase  and  Chapel  : 

T.  W.  Cutler,  Architect,  347 
Hospital.  Old  View  of  Sr.  George's,  Knightsbridge,  15 
House,  ‘ Brocklesby  Park,’  Additions  to  : Reginald 
Blomfield,  Architect,  18O 

House,  Buxton  : C Heathcote  & Sons,  Archts.,  267 
House,  Campden,  Kensington,  10 
House,  Chester  : H.  Beswick,  Architect,  347 
House,  Dresden  : Herr  Thiime,  Architect.  587 
House,  Duddingstone  : SirW.  Chambers,  Archt.,  5, 15 
House.  ‘ Foxcombe,’  near  Oxford  : Ernest  George 
and  Yeates,  Architects,  474 
House,  Littlestone-on-Sea  : J.  Cash,  Architect,  S7 
House,  Ludford  : Drawn  by  the  late  A.  Baker,  617 
House,  Matlock  : A.  W.  Cooksey,  Architect,  41 
House  Mitcham  : Halsey  Ricardo,  Architect,  293 
House,  Shireoak,  Headingley  : F.  W.  Bedford,  Archi- 
tect, 567  . 

House,  Sranstead  : E.  Guy  Dawber,  Architect,  543 
House,  Weston-super-Mare  : J.  R.  Cox,  Architect,  41 
House,  Winchfield  : West  Green  : Ernest  Newton, 
Architect,  592, 593  „ . „ . . 

Houses,  Old,  St.  George  s-place,  Hyde  Park,  iD 
Houses,  Shanghai : Kingsmill  & Atkinson,  Archts,  425 
Houses,  two  London  : C.  J.  Cooper,  Architect,  397 
Houses,  Weetwood,  near  Leeds  : W.  H.  Thorp, 
architect,  293 

Houses, Wigmore-street : F.  M.  Elgood,  Architect,  347 
Hyde  Park  Court,  Fire  Escape  Staircase,  273 

INFIRMARY,  Children's,  Liverpool : Haigh  & 
Thompson,  Architects,  293 
Inn,  Old,  Knightsbridge,  15 

Innsbruck,  Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.:  From  Draw- 
ings by  A.  C.  Conrade,  14 
Institute  of  Architects,  Students’  Drawings  :— 

Grissell  Medal  Drawings  (Roof  of  Picture 
Gallery),  by  L.  U.  Grace,  371 
Pugin  Studentship  Drawings,  by  C.  Wontner 
Smith,  2x4.  292,  370,  397  . . ■ 

Soane  Drawings  : (Design  for  Swimming  Bath) 
Design  by  E.  V.  Harris,  396  ; Medal  of  Merit,  by 
L.  G.  Detmar,  266,  267  ; Prize  Drawings,  by 
J.  B.  Fulton,  162,  163 

Tite  Drawings  : Design  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  346  ; 
Prize  Drawings,  by  C.  Gascoyne,  138 
Insurance  Offices  (see  ‘Offices ’). 

Italian  Hospital,  London  ; Staircase  and  Chapel : 

T.  W.  Cutler,  Architect,  347 
Italian  Museums,  Crosses  from,  542 
Italian  Work,  Sketches  of,  by  H.  Raine,  321 

KENSINGTON  : Campden  House,  10  ; Church,  in 
1824,  15  ; Entrance  to  Palace  in  1811,  15  ; Gore 
House,  15 

Kiogstoo-on-Thame3,  Library  : A.  Cox,  Architect,  593 
Knightsbridge,  Views  in  Old,  15 

LEASINGHAM,  Churchyard  Cross:  A.  H.  Skip- 
worth,  Architect,  321 

Lectern  : Design  for  a,  by  Miss  S.  Thompson,  187 
Leeds,  Vicarage  : Bedford  & Kitson,  Architects,  241 
Leeds,  St.  James’  Church:  as  Restored  : Bedford  & 
Kitson.  Architects,  500 

Lewes,  Oak  Reredos  : T.  Garratt,  Architect,  475 
Library,  Kingston-on-Thames  ; A.  Cox,  Archt.,  593 
Library,  the,  Venice  : Drawn  by  H.  Raine,  321 
Lights,  Ancient,  Diagrams  Illustrating,  344,  345 
Littlestone-on-Sea,  House  at.  J.  Cash,  Architect,  87 
Liverpool  Children’s  Infirmary  : Haigh  & Thomp- 
son, Architects,  293 

Liverpool  Technical  School  : Detail  of  Front,  E.  W. 
Mountford,  Architect,  40 


Llandudno,  Cottage  • C.  O.  Nelson,  Architect,  59  : Scaffolding,  temporary,  429 

Longsdon  : Church.  G.  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  543  i ' Scheldt,  on  the,  in  the  Days  of  \ an  Artevelde  : 

Ludford  House  : Drawn  by  the  Jate  A.  Baker,  617  from  a Sketch  by  H.  H.  Statham,  15 

Ludgate  Hill,  Premises  : Young  & Hall,  Archts.,  425  i School,  Gresham’s,  Holt,  Norfolk:  H.  Chatfeild 

Clarke,  Architect,  S7 


School,  Liverpool  Technical  : Detail  of  Front : 

E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  40 
School,  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith  : Central  Hall  : 
G.  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  542 

Matlock,  House  : A.  W.  Cooksey,  Architect,  41  Schools,  Oxford  : Leonard  Stokes,  Architect,  86 

Maximilian  I.,  Innsbriick  Tomb  of.  from  Drawings  ; Schools,  Port  Sunlight : Grayson  & Ould,  Archts., 3 14 
by  A C Conrade  14  Sculpture,  some  Recent  French:  ‘LAutomne  and 

Mitcham,’  ‘ Bishops’ford ’ : Halsey  Ricardo,  Archi-  | ‘ L'Hiver,'  M.  Roux,  Sculptor,  616  ; Monument  to 


MANCHESTER:  Eagle  Insurance  Offices,  214  ; 

Parr’s  Bank,  592  (C.  Heathcote  & Sons.  Archts.) 

1 Marino,'  Clontarf  : Sir  W.  Chambers,  Archt.,  15 
Marlborough  Town  Hall  : C.  E.  Ponting,  Archt.,  40 


tect,  293 

Mongolia,  s.s.,  part  of  Saloon  of  : T.  E.  Collcutt, 
Architect,  639 

Monument,  Buccleucb,  Edinburgh  : Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  Architect,  474 

Monument,  Chartres,  M.  Ndnot,  Architect:  MM. 

Allouard,  Loiseau-Bailly  & Bov 
Monument  to  Daudet,  Paris : M. 

Sculptor,  616 

Monument  to  Medea,  Bergamo  : 

E.  M.  Green,  643 

Monument,  Victor  Hugo,  Paris  : 
sculptor,  370 

Moorgate-street,  Offices : W.  H. 

Architect,  425 

Munich,  Plan  of  Theatre,  467 
Municipal  Buildings,  Walton-on-Thames  : 

tosh  & Newman,  Architects,  63 
Museum,  the  Horniman,  Forest  Hill 
Townsend,  Architect,  13S,  139 
Museum  and  Technical  School,  Liverpool : E. 
Mountford,  Architect,  40 

NEW  YORK,  Steel  Structureof  High  Buildings, 


Daudet,  Paris  : M.  Saint-Marceaux,  Sculptor,  616 
Shanghai,  Villa  Residences  : Kingsmill  & Atkinson, 
Architects,  425 

Shireoak,  House  at  : F.  W.  Bedford,  Architect,  567 
Sienna,  C'borium,  San  Dominico  : Drawn  by  W. 

, Curtis  Green,  113 

..j,  Sculptors,  15  i Sketches  : Corners  of  Old  Holland,  10S,  109  ; Ex- 
Saint-Marceaux,  cavations  at  Baalbek,  29,  30,  31:  Plan  of  St. 

Mark's,  Venice,  and  St.  Antonio,  Padua,  308 
Drawn  by  Miss  Soane  Medallion  Drawings  (sec  ‘ Institute  of  Arcbi- 
I tects’) 

M.  E.  Barrias,  Somerset  House  before  the  Embankment  : Drawn 
j by  W.  MoDk,  14 

Atkin  Berry.  ! Stained  Glass  Designs  : By  Silvester  Sparrow,  424 
Staircase,  Fire  Escape,  Hyde  Park  Court,  273 
S!aircase,  House,  Hindhead  : W.  A.  Pite,  Archt.,  87 
Macin-  Stalls,  Choir,  San  Giorgio  Maggiori,  Venice  : Drawn 
j by  C.  Wontner  Smith,  2x4 

Harrison  Stanstead,  House  at : E.  Guy  Dawber,  Architect,  543 
Steel  Structure  of  High  Buildings  in  America,  215 
, Strand,  Premises  : T.  E.  Collcutt,  Architect,  643 
! Student’s  Column  Diagrams,  142,  189,  218,  242,  295, 
325,  348, 375, 400, 422, 452, 479, 503,  544,  568,  595, 

I 620,  644 

Swimming  Bath  (R.I.B.A.  Soane  Competition  Draw- 
ings) : Design  by  E.  V.  Harris.  396  ; Medal  of 
Merit,  by  L.  G.  Detmar,  266,  267  ; Prize  Draw- 
ings, by  J.  B.  Fulton,  162,  163 
j Swimming  Bath,  Open  Air,  Port  Sunlight  : W.  & 
S.  Owen,  Architects,  313 
Syrian  Buildings,  Sketches  of  Details,  202,  203 


OFFICES.  Aldersgate-street : G.  L.  Crickmay,  Archi- 
tect, 347 

Offices,  Eagle  Insurance  Co.’s,  Manchester:  C. 

Heathcote  & Sxns.  Architects,  214 
Offices,  Hearts  of  Oak  Society's  : First  Premiated 
Design,  by  Essex,  Nicol,  & Goodman,  186,  187 
Offices,  Moorgate-street  : W.  H.  Atkin  Berry, 


TAPESTRY,  Design  for  : ‘ The  Apotheosis  of  Col- 
bert,’ by  Jean  P.  Laurens,  396 


Organ  Case,  Haileybury  College  : Design  by 
Reginald  Blomfield,  419 


by  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  424 
Theatre,  Plan  of,  Munich,  467 


Reginald  Blomheld,  419  Tite  Drawings  for  1902  (a  Royal  Memorial  Chapel)  : 

Ottad.  ■ Fogombe  : Ernest  George  and  \e»te».  [ priz<.  Dm^0j  by  G^co/ne,  138  ; Design  by  W. 

Curtis  Green,  346 


Architects,  474 
Oxford,  School  : Leonard  Stokes,  Architect,  86 


PADUA  : St.  Antonio.  Sketch  of,  308 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua,  Verona 
Watson.  63 

Papers,  Wall : Designed  by  various  artists.  449 
Paris,  Monument  to  Daudet  : M.  Saint-Marceaux, 
Sculptor,  616 

Paris,  Victor  Hugo  Monument : M.  E.  Barrias, 
Sculptor,  370 

Piccadilly,  Old  Entrance  to  the  Albany  : By  Sir  W. 
Chambers,  14 

Picture  Gallery  Roof  : Design  by  L.  U.  Grace,  371 
Plan:  Prince  Regent  Theatre,  Munich,  467;  Pro- 
posed Avenue.  Washington,  158  ; Tite  Prize  Com- 
petition, Institute  of  Architects,  54 
Police-courts,  &c.,  Blackburn  ; Design  by  Wood- 
house  & Willoughby,  320 

Porch,  Cremona  Cathedral:  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  643 

Porch,  Plan  of  Cerne  Abbas,  161 

Porch,  South,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo  : 

Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  500 
Port  Sunlight,  Buildings  at,  312,  313,  314.  3^5 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  Edinburgh  : Doorway  ; 

Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Architect,  474 
Portrait  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  642 
Poster,  an  Artistic,  Turin  Exhibition,  5. 


Tite  Prize  Competition,  Plan  given  for  the,  54 
Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.,  Innsbriick,  from  drawings 
by  A.  C.  Conrade,  14 
Drawn  by  W.  Crum  Town  Hall>  Colchester  : J.  Belcher,  Architect,  501 
Town  Hall,  Marlborough  : C.  E.  Ponting,  Archt.,  40 
Town  Hall  for  a London  Borough  (R.A.  Gold 
Medal  Drawings):  By  B.  H.  Webb,  15;  Design, 
by  F.  W.  Newman.  41 
Trowel  and  Casket,  Ceremonial,  292 
Truro  Cathedral,  section  of  Pier,  412 
Turin  Exhibition,  an  Artistic  Poster,  522 
Twerton,  Bath : Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools  : 
Silcock  & Reay,  architects.  267 


UNIVERSITY,  Birmingham:  Aston  Webb  & E. 
Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  448 


VENICE  : a Corner  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  370;  Choir 
, Stalls,  San  Giorgio  Maggiori,  214  (Drawn  by  C. 

I Wontner  Smith) 

Venice  : Sketch  Plan  of  St.  Mark’s,  30S 
| Venice  : the  Library  : Drawn  by  H.  Raine.  321 
Verona  : Palazzo  Bevilacqua  : Drawn  by  W.  Crum 
Watson,  63 

Vicarage,  Leeds  : Bedford  & Kitson,  Architects,  241 
Victor  Hugo  Celebrations  : Figure  of  Fame,  245 
Victor  Hugo  Monument,  Paris : M.  E.  Barrias, 

- Sculptor,  370 

Premises,  Ludgate  Hill  : Young  & Hall,  Archts.,  425  Koehampton  : Sir  W.  Chambers,  Architect,  4 

Premises,  Strand  : T.  E.  Collcutt,  643 

Premises,  Wigmore-street  : F.  M.  Elgood,  Archt.,  347  I WALL-PAPERS  : Designed  by  various  artists,  449 
Pugin  Studentship  Drawings  : By  C.  Wontner  Smith.  Walton-on-Thames  : Municipal  Buildings:  Mac- 
214,  370,  397  i intosh  & Newman,  Architects,  63 

Pulpit  Design  : By  F.  Winton  Newman,  240,  241  Washington  : Plan  of  Proposed  Avenue,  158 

Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  House  at : W.  H.  Thorp, 


REREDOS,  Oak,  Lewes  : T.  Garratt,  architect,  475 
Residences,  Weetwood,  near  Leeds  : W.  H.  Thorp, 
Architect,  293 
Rimini  Cathedral,  112,  113 

Roehampton  : Villa,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Architect,  4 
Roof  of  Picture  Gallery  : Design  by  L.  U.  Grace.  37 


Architect,  293 

Welbeck  Abbey  : Dining-room  and  the  Duchess 
Boudoir:  Ernest  George  & Yeates,  Archts.,  522, 523 
Wembley  Clubhouse  : Design  by  F.  H.  Jackson,  425 
Westminster  Catholic  Cathedral  : J.  Bentley,  Archi- 
tect (Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green),  14,  266 

- • — '■  Drawn  by  Arthur 


Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  Drawing  (Design  for  Westminster  Dormitory,  the  : Drawn  by  Arthu 
a Town  Hall),  by  B.  H.  Webb,  15  Stratton,  562,  563,  566;  Sir  Christopher  Wren 

Royal  Academy  Prize  Drawings  : Design  for  a Design,  560 
Pulpit,  by  F.  W.  Newman,  240,  241 


ST.  ANTONIO,  Padua  : Sketch  of,  308 
St.  Mark's,  Venice  : Sketch  Plan  of,  308 
Saloon,  Dining,  of  ss.  Mongolia  : T.  E 
Architect,  639 

Scaffold,  Coppard’s  Swing,  648 


Weston-super-Mare,  House  : J.  R.  Cox,  Archt.,  41 
Winchfield,  House  at  West  Green  : Ernest  Newton, 
Architect,  592,  593 

Windsor  Castle  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  14 
Collcutt  Working-Class  Houses.  Battersea  ; First  Premiated 
Plans  : Smith  and  Weald,  Architects,  475,  5°L 
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The  Westminster  R.C.  Cathedral  ; View  at  the  South  End.— Mr.  J.  Bentley,  Architect  From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 

Windsor  Castle  from  the  North-West From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul. 

Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cro*s,  Innsbruck  From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Conrade. 

Figures  from  the  Maximilian  Tomb  : — 

“ Count  Hapsburg  ” ; “ Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  ” Arthur,  King  of  Biitain  " ; “ Ernest,  Duke  of  Austria  " ; ) n , Mr  A p Ponrarl,* 
“ Theodobert,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ” ; “Theodoric";  “Archduke  Sigismund  " ; “ Philip  I.  of  Spain  " / ^ 

Somerset  House  Before  the  Embankment From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  W.  Monk. 

The  Old  Entrance  to  the  Albany,  Piccadilly  By  Sir  William  Chambers. 

The  “ Marino,"  Clontarf ; Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; Fireplace,  and  Hall  and  Staircase,  Duddingstone  House  By  Sir  William  Chambers. 

Various  Designs  and  Details By  Sir  William  Chambers. 

Antwerp  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  Drawn  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer. 

On  the  Scheldt  in  the  Days  of  Van  Artevelde From  a Crayon  Sketch  by  the  Editor. 

Views  in  Old  Knightsbridge  — F rom  Old  Prints. 
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Design  for  a Town  Hall  for  a London  Borough By  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Webb. 

Monument  erected  at  Chartres  to  the  Memory  of  those  who  Fell  in  the  War  of  1870 M.  Ncnot,  Architect  ; 

MM.  Allouard,  Loiseau-Bailly,  and  Boverie,  Sculptors. 
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Municipal  Control  of  Town  Architecture. 

HE  Ulster  Society 
of  Architects  have 
been  much  and 
not  unreasonably 
disturbed  by  a 
threatened  new 
departure  of  the 
Belfast  Corpora- 
tion, in  their  pro- 
posed new  Bill,  in  regard  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  city  architecture  by  the 
authorities.  This  consists  in  the  demand 
that  every  one  who  proposes  to  erect  or 
alter  the  front  wall  of  any  building  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  plaD,  section,  and  notice 
which  are  required  by  the  existing  local 
Acts  of  the  Corporation  to  be  lodged  with 
the  City  Surveyor,  also  lodge,  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Acts,  a drawing  or 
drawings  showing  all  the  elevations  of  the 
building  overlooking  any  street  or  streets. 
These  elevations  are  to  show  the  height, 
character,  and  design  of  the  building,  and 
the  height  of  any  buildings  immediately 
adjoining  it  on  either  side;  and  on  the 
drawings  is  to  be  a statement  of  the 
materials  proposed  to  be  used. 

This  provision  is  contained  in  Clause  n 
of  Part  V.  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  Bill ; 
and  the  clause  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“ 2.  The  Corporation  may  disapprove  of  such 
elevations  on  the  ground  that  the  same  are  in  their 
opinion  objectionable  or  that  in  any  respect  they 
are  not  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  or 
provisions  of  the  existing  Local  Acts  or  by-laws  of 
the  Corporation. 
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3.  The  provisions  of  the  said  Local  Acts  and  By- 
laws shall  so  far  as  applicable  for  the  purpose  of 
and  not  varied  by  or  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Section  apply  mutalis  mutandis  to  the  matters 
referred  to  in  this  Section. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  a decision  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  to  such  elevations,  may  appeal  to  the 
Recorder  against  such  decision,  whose  decision 
thereon  must  be  final.” 

Paragraph  (2)  has  since  been  modified  in 
wording  by  substituting  for  the  “ Corpora- 
tion may  disapprove,”  “the  Surveyor  may 
disapprove,”  and  in  paragraph  (3)  “any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
Surveyor.”  This  appears  to  be  nominally 
putting  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Surveyor,  though  it  is  much  the  same  thing 
in  reality,  as  the  Corporation  would  in  any 
case  be  guided  by  the  Surveyor  in  such  a 
matter,  and  their  objection  would  be  prac- 
tically his  objection.  One  is  not  surprised 
however,  that  the  architects  of  Belfast  and 
the  neighbourhood  should  think  this  a still 
more  offensive  and  objectionable  way  of 
putting  the  matter,  since  it  places  the 
Surveyor,  who  may  be  a quite  interior 
person  in  an  architectural  sense,  in  the 
position  of  a judge  over  their  designs,  and 
the  only  appeal  from  "his  decision  is  to  the 
Recorder,  who  is  not  an  architect,  and  may 
in  all  probability  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  subject. 

It  is  not  quite  apparent  what  the  Belfast 
Corporation  are  really  aiming  at  in  bringing 
forward  this  measure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  wording  of  it  would  give  them 
power  to  object  to  an  elevation  solely  on  the 
score  that  they  (or  their  Surveyor)  did  not 
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fancy  the  design,  which  would  be  an  intoler- 
able and  most  mischievous  power  to  have,  if 
it  were  in  contemplation  to  exercise  it  to  any 
considerable  extent,  or  to  endeavour  to 
impose  the  taste  of  their  Surveyor  upon 
architects  who  may  be  far  his  superiors  in 
artistic  perception.  It  may,  however,  be 
only  intended  as  a means  of  obtaining  power 
to  stop  an  outrageously  bad  design,  such 
as  would  spoil  a street  in  which  there  were 
already  buildings  of  a superior  architectural 
class  : and  if  that  were  all,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a power,  and  its  practical  opera- 
tion, might  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  It 
really  all  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
regulation  is  intended,  and  the  tribunal 
which  is  to  decide. 

The  Ulster  Society  of  Architects  have 
obtained  a counsel’s  opinion  on  this  feature 
in  the  Belfast  Corporation  Bill,  in  which  the 
learned  counsel  states  that  the  promise  to 
consider  any  proposed  modifications  of  the 
clauses  objected  to  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  as  the  whole  principle  is  wrong: — 

“In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame 
any  alternative  clauses  such  as  could,  or  ought  to 
be  formulated,  or  even  sanctioned,  by  the  Ulster 
Society  of  Architects,  or  by  any  one  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  architecture,  and  especially  by 
all  companies  or  traders  desirous  of  spending 
money  in  Belfast,  either  on  the  improvement  of 
their  old,  or  the  erection  of  new  buildings  within 
the  city  of  Belfast.  If  it  were  merely  in  form  that 
these  clauses  were  objectionable,  then  alternative 
ones  might  be  substituted,  but  the  object  of  part  V. 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  are  inherently 

faulty,  and  unprecedented  in  legislation 

The  object  of  the  proposed  clauses  is  presumably  to 

a 


obtain  uniformity  of  architecture  in  the  city  of 
Belfast,  and  that  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
establishing  an  autocratic  censorship  in  matters  of 
artistic  taste,  on  which  the  most  divergent  and 
fanciful  ideas  which  (sic),  from  the  nature  of  things, 
must  always  exist  among  a body  of  self-constituted 
censors. 

Such  a censorship  could  not  but  be  injurious  and 
intolerable  to  the  profession  of  architects  by  killing 
all  attempt  at  original  architectural  design  in 
Belfast,  and  must  of  necessity  interfere  with  the 
immemorial  rights  of  private  property  and  indivi- 
dual enterprise.” 

Now  to  say  that  such  a demand  is  unpre- 
cedented is  a mistake.  It  may  be  unprece- 
dented in  England,  but  if  the  Ulster  Society 
and  their  Counsel  look  to  Paris — a city  re- 
nowned for  the  generally  high  style  of  its 
street  architecture — they  will  find  that  in 
Paris  the  elevation  of  every  new  building 
has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  as  well  as  plans  and  sections.  It  is 
true  that  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  a main 
object  to  sanction  or  object  to  the  eleva- 
tions in  regard  to  their  architectural  design  : 
the  main  object  is  the  question  of  height,  and 
area  of  internal  courts,  and  construction  ; but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Prefecture  could, 
and  would  if  it  thought  necessary  in  any 
particular  case,  refuse  to  sanction  the  eleva- 
tion on  the  point  of  design,  though  we  do 
not  suppose  this  is  often  done.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  a square  or  a terrace  which  has 
been  symmetrically  designed  so  as  to  be 
one  architectural  whole — as  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the 
Rond-point  of  the  Champs  Elys6es  &c. — the 
Paris  by-laws  give  the  Municipality  the 
power  to  prevent  any  owner  from  altering 
or  rebuilding  his  own  front  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  main  design.  Had  we  possessed 
this  power  in  London,  we  should  not,  or  at 
least  need  not,  have  seen  the  symmetrical 
design  of  Regent-street  and  the  two  circuses 
entirely  destroyed  as  they  have  been  by  the 
caprice  of  private  owners  running  up  their 
fronts  beyond  the  main  line  of  cornice,  and 
introducing  architectural  designs  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  general  design. 

Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  the  power 
sought  by  the  Belfast  Corporation  is  without 
precedent  have  not  looked  beyond  our  own 
shores,  or  they  would  have  seen  prece- 
dent enough.  The  real  complaint  is  against 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  authority 
proposed.  In  Paris  the  decision  rests  with 
a committee  which  includes  the  architects 
who  are  officially  attached  to  the  Corpora- 
tion ; not  one  surveyor,  who  may  be  a man 
of  little  or  no  architectural  perception,  but 
several  architects,  who  are  men  of  position 
and  standing.  This  matter  of  the  tribunal 
is  an  obvious  defect  in  the  Belfast  pro- 
posals ; to  give  the  City  Surveyor  power 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  architectural  design, 
and  to  leave  no  better  appeal  from  his 
judgment  than  to  an  official  probably  pos- 
sessed of  no  architectural  knowledge  what- 
ever, is  a position  against  which  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Ulster  architects  are  up  in 
arms.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
principle  is  altogether  wrong.  We  admit 
that  at  the  best  it  is  a very  difficult  subject, 
and  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  cities  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  architecture 
than  in  most  or  any  of  our  English 
cities,  the  power  which  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration are  seeking  to  have  does  exist, 
and  that  in  our  own  capital  city  mis- 
chief has  been  done  to  our  street  archi- 
tecture in  some  instances  which  might  and 


ought  to  have  been  prevented,  had  we 
possessed  any  power  of  exercising  a veto 
upon  a design  on  purely  architectural 
grounds,  instead  of  merely  controlling  the 
practical  questions  of  height,  and  frontage 
line,  and  materials  of  construction.  No 
doubt  such  a power,  if  possessed  by  a 
Municipal  Authority,  ought  to  be  exercised 
with  great  caution,  and  rather  in  a nega- 
tive than  a positive  sense ; not  to  favour 
any  particular  style,  but  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  any  design  manifestly  beneath 
the  general  architectural  character  of  a 
street,  or  at  variance  with  its  general  design 
where  such  exists.  The  kind  of  tribunal 
proposed  by  the  Belfast  Corporation  is  no 
doubt  most  objectionable ; but  the  archi- 
tects have  been  rather  too  hasty  in  con- 
cluding that  the  existence  of  any  controlling 
power  at  all  must  be  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  a 
question  not  so  easily  settled,  and  deserving 
at  all  events  careful  consideration. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

n|T  is  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  that  his  largest  and 
most  important  work  is  one  of 
the  best-known,  most  conspicuous, 
and  most  effectively-placed  public  buildings 
in  London,  enjoying  the  glory  ot  a river 
frontage  (somewhat  shorn  of  its  original 
effect  by  the  subsequent  intrusion  ot  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  its  base),  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  grandest 
of  bridges,  which  groups  admirably  with  the 
long  level  lines  of  its  fayade.  Chambers 
therefore  ought  to  have  a name  and  fame 
among  Londoners  ; though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  a thousand  of  those  who 
cross  Waterloo  Bridge  every  day  in  the  face 
of  Somerset  House  could  give  the  name  of 
its  architect ; so  little  does  architectural 
reputation  count  for  in  this  country. 

Among  architects,  and  those  who  specially 
concern  themselves  with  architecture,  there 
has  been  a feeling  of  coldness  towards 
Chambers  and  his  school  of  late  years  ; we 
have  had  Somerset  House  spoken  of,  by 
some  modern  writers  on  architecture,  pro- 
fessional and  lay,  in  a tone  of  depreciation 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  and  which 
we  consider  not  in  the  least  justified.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Chambers 
was  not  an  architectural  genius  to  be  classed 
with  such  men  as  Inigo  Jones,  Wren, 
Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor,  and  Barry.  He  was 
something  of  a pedant ; a mau  who  designed 
by  rule  rather  than  by  instinct.  But  he  is 
one  of  the  best  representatives  of  a school  of 
architecture  which  was  important  in  its  day 
and  generation — the  school  which  based  its 
work  on  the  Orders  as  laid  down  and  illus- 
trated by  the  great  Italian  Renaissance 
architects  ; from  his  own  point  of  view  he 
was  an  arduous  and  earnest  student  of  his 
art,  and  spared  no  pains  either  in  study  or 
in  turning  his  studies  to  practical  account  in 
his  designs  ; and  in  spite  of  the  conventional 
toils  of  academical  rule  by  which  he  was 
hampered,  he  sought  and  obtained  a certain 
degree  of  originality  both  in  general  design 
and  detail. 

Chambers,  though  of  English  parentage, 
was  born  in  Stockholm  about  1726  (the  pre- 
cise date  seems  uncertain),  where  his  father 
had  gone  in  order  to  endeavour  to  gain 
redress  for  commercial  losses  which  he  had 
suffered  in  supplying  Charles  XII.  with 
money  and  stores — losses  said  to  have  been 


owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
which  his  house  had  been  paid.  The  fat! 
therefore,  was  evidently  a mercantile  man 
considerable  means  and  importance,  or 
could  not,  in  Dogberry’s  phrase,  have  " h 
losses  ” on  so ' large  a scale  as  to  make 
worth  his  while  to  leave  England  and  ta' 
up  a residence  of  two  or  three  years 
Sweden  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the: 
He  returned  to  England  in  1728,  wheth 
successful  or  not  in  his  mission  is  n 
recorded.  His  son  William  was  evidenl 
intended  to  follow  a commercial  career,  ai 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was  appoint 
supercargo  in  a ship  belonging  to  tl 
Swedish  East  India  Company,  which  mac 
a voyage  to  Canton  ; and  here  the  bent 
his  mind  first  manifested  itself  in  the  atte 
tion  which  he  gave  to  the  specimens 
Chinese  architecture  around  him,  of  whic 
having  already  some  proficiency  in  drawin 
he  made  a sufficient  number  of  sketches  ■ 
form  subsequently  the  foundation  of  a sma 
essay,  with  a collection  of  plates,  on  tl 
architecture  of  the  Chinese,  published  : 
I757»  after  he  had  become  established  i 
architectural  practice  in  London.  How  f; 
the  drawings  in  their  published  form  are  1 
be  relied  on  seems  rather  doubtful,  for  I 
admits  that  it  was  almost  impossible  t 
make  measurements,  the  Chinese  being,  s 
he  describes  them,  a suspicious  and  il 
mannered  generation,  who,  if  they  saw 
European  measuring  on  their  building: 
were  “ apt  to  throw  stones  at  him  ” an 
otherwise  insult  him ; but  the  building 
figured  are  nevertheless  all  precisely  draw 
out  in  plan  and  elevation,  in  that  hare 
mechanical  style  of  line  shading  with  whicl 
we  are  familiar  in  the  plates  of  the  “ Vitru 
vius  Britannicus  ” and  other  eighteent 
century  architectural  publications.  Hai 
he  been  content  to  copy  his  sketches 
as  sketches,  his  book  would  probabl- 
have  had  much  more  real  value  than  it  ha 
at  this  moment ; but  there  was  at  that  tim. 
an  established  form  for  architectural  publi 
cations,  which  as  a matter  of  professiona 
dignity  must  be  adhered  to,  whether  the 
materials  for  it  really  existed  or  not.  T< 
have  published  a book  of  sketches  taken  01 
the  spot  would  have  been  to  derogate  ; anc 
the  mere  fact  of  publishing  a book  on  Chinese 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  regarded  b> 
Chambers’s  friends,  if  not  by  himself,  as 
somewhat  of  a scandal  to  a properly  edu 
cated  architect.  His  defence  of  it  in  his 
preface  is  amusing  in  its  way,  touched  as  il 
is  with  certain  dry  sarcastic  humour  which 
crops  out  in  all  his  writings  from  time  to 
time  : — 

“ Several  of  my  good  friends  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  publishing  this  book,  through  a 
persuasion  that  it  would  hurt  my  reputation  as  an 
architect ; and  I pay  so  much  deference  to  this 
opinion  that  I should  certainly  have  desisted,  had 
it  not  been  too  far  advanced  before  I knew  their 
sentiments  ; yet  I cannot  conceive  why  it  should  be 
criminal  in  a traveller  to  give  an  account  of  what 
he  has  seen  worthy  of  notice  in  China,  any  more 
than  in  Italy,  France,  or  any  other  country ; nor 
did  I think  it  possible  that  any  man  should  be  so 
void  of  reason  as  to  infer  that  an  architect  is 
ignorant  of  his  profession,  merely  from  his  having 
published  designs  of  Chinese  buildings.” 

The  argument  would  certainly  hold  good 
now ; but  in  the  days  when  all  architecture 
was  supposed  to  be  mainly  concerned  in  the 
designing  and  the  use  of  the  classic  Orders, 
it  may  very  well  be  imagined  that  an  archi- 
tect who  published  illustrations  of  Chinese 
architecture  would  have  been  regarded  with 
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doubt,  as  a person  who  had  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  for  mere 
frivolities.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  fact 
fof  his  having  given  his  first  definite  atten- 
tion to  architecture  in  its  Chinese  forms  was 
mot  altogether  beneficial  to  him,  leading  him 
irather  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  leaving  behind  it  a certain  taste 
ifor  gimcrack  effects  which  came  to  life  again 
land  asserted  itself  now  aad  then,  as  in  some 
iof  his  designs  for  Kew  Gardens  in  later 
idays. 

This  first  Chinese  escapade,  however,  was 
soon  supplanted,  as  far  as  study  was  con- 
tcerned,  by  the  orthodox  tour  in  Italy  and  a 
; careful  study  not  so  much  of  the  works  of 
;antiquity  as  of  the  buildings  of  the  most 
p famous  Renaissance  architects — those  of 
' Michaelangelo,  Sangallo,  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 

['  Vignola,  Peruzzi,  San  Michele,  and  Bernini. 

\ According  to  his  pupil  and  biographer 
; Hardvvicke,  he  selected  these  works  for 
> special  study,  rather  than  the  remains  of 
i ancient  Rome,  as  representing  the  work  of 
1 men  “ whose  designs  were  generally  guided 
: by  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  but  whose 
; extraordinary  talents,  exalting  them  above 
the  character  of  mere  imitators,  produced  an 
) originality  in  their  compositions  that  fully 
; established  their  fame,  and  pointed  them 
: out  as  the  fittest  models  for  succeeding 
1 artists.”  In  this  estimation  as  to  the  essen- 
tial originality  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  spite  of  their 
reverence  for  the  antique  and  for  the  rules 
of  Vitruvius,  Chambers  and  Hardwicke  were 
perfectly  right.  To  call  the  men  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  merely  scholastic  archi- 
tects is  to  do  them  quite  an  injus- 
tice, and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  obvious 
facts ; it  is  true  that  they  were  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  a reverence  for  Roman  pre- 
cedent, and  that  their  details  were  all  based 
at  least  on  that ; but  they  in  many  cases 
showed  themselves  as  original  thinkers  in 
architecture,  and  made  new  and  effective 
combinations  out  of  the  old  materials. 
Chambers  was  well  advised  in  thinking 
that  they  were  more  of  artists  than  the 
Roman  architects  from  whom  they  drew 
their  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
perhaps  judging  rightly  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, he  appears  to  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  Greek  architecture,  and  to  have 
set  it  down,  without  even  taking  the  trouble 
' to  become  acquainted  with  it,  as  an  archi- 
tecture inferior  both  to  that  of  the  Romans 
and  the  revivalists,  even  to  the  extraordinary 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Greek  mouldings 
and  detail  were  commonplace  and  wanting 
in  refinement  in  comparison  with  Roman 
work. 

His  opinions  on  these  points  are  embodied 
in  his  rather  remarkable  treatise  on  “ The 
Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture,”  first 
published  in  1759  under  the  shorter  and 
more  comprehensive  title  “ A Treatise  on 
Civil  Architecture  ’’ ; and  re-issued  in  a second 
edition  in  1768,  and  in  its  third  and  final 
form  in  1791,  when  the  title  was  altered  as 
above  noted,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  found  time  to  prepare  a section 
going  into  the  constructive  side  of  architec- 
ture, and  therefore  adopted  a title  more 
precisely  expressing  the  limits  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  “ Treatise  ” and 
Somerset  House  form  Chambers’s  two 
principal  claims  to  distinction,  and  the 
Treatise  is  therefore  worth  some  special 
consideration.  It  is  the  best,  perhaps  the 
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only  work  written  originally  in  English,  in 
which  architecture  is  fully  and  thoughtfully 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  which 
regards  it  solely  as  the  application  to  build- 
ings of  classic  orders  and  detail,  and  is  a 
work  still  of  importance  to  those  who 
are  going  through  the  study  of  that  phase 
of  architecture.  The  author  thoroughly 
understands  his  subject,  and  writes  for  the 
moat  part  the  lucid  and  polished  English  of 
a well-educated  man,  and  his  critical 
opinions  are  diversified  occasionally  by  a 
certaih  quiet  and  half-satirical  humour.  His 
description  of  what  an  architect  should  be  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Demurring  to 
the  tremendous  list  of  qualifications  so  pe- 
dantically enumerated  by  Vitruvius,  which 
he  dismisses  as  impossible  (in  the  spirit  of 
Rasselas — “ thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no 
human  being  can  ever  be  a poet  ”),  he  never- 
theless lays  it  down  in  his  “ Introduction  ” 
that  the  architect  must  be  a man  superior 
both  in  acquired  and  natural  gifts,  “ archi- 
tecture being  an  active  as  well  as  a specu- 
lative art,  the  organs  of  sense  and  utterance 
are  equally  necessary  with  efforts  of  the 
mind;  it  naturally  follows  that  such  as 
intend  to  make  it  their  profession,  should 
enter  the  lists  with  a good  stock  of  health, 
vigour,  and  agility;  they  should  neither  be 
lame  nor  unwieldy  ; neither  awkward,  slow, 
nor  helpless  ; neither  purblind  nor  deaf;  nor 
have  anything  ridiculous  about  them,  either 
natural  or  acquired.’’  It  is  amusing  to 
compare  this  opinion,  which  pretty  plainly 
intimates  Chambers’s  conviction  of  his  own 
completeness  in  these  respects,  with 
the  reason  given  by  Allan  Cunningham 
for  his  appointment,  in  his  early  days,  to  be 
tutor  in  architecture  to  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  III.)  ; the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
had  the  matter  in  hand,  being  iniormed 
that  not  only  was  Chambers  very  skilful, 
but  also  that  "his  person  and  manner  were 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  inviting’’ — 
he  was  a fit  person,  in  short,  to  be  about  a 
Court  and  to  instruct  a Prince  ; and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Chambers 
owed  some  at  least  of  his  professional 
success  to  his  agreeable  personality  and 
manners.  His  sketch  of  the  subjects  with 
which  an  architect  should  be  acquainted, 
and  the  range  of  his  studies,  is  a reasonable 
and  sensible  one,  tolerably  extensive  it  is  true, 
and  beyond  the  powers  or  the  opportunities  of 
many,  but  not  including  anything  which  is 
not  really  of  value  in  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture ; nor  does  he  forget  the  more 
prosaic  requirements  of  business  - like 
capacity  in  accounts  and  estimating.  His 
remarks  on  the  advantage  of  travel  tu  an 
artist,  in  stimulating  his  imagination,  are 
admirably  put  and  with  a good  deal  of 
eloquence.  He  sums  up  : — 

“ By  travelling,  a thorough  knowledge  of  different 
countries,  their  language  and  manners,  are  alone  to 
be  attained  in  perfection  ; and  by  conversing  with 
men  of  different  nations,  we  learn  their  opinions, 
hear  their  reasons  in  support  of  them,  and  are 
naturally  led  to  reason  in  our  turn — to  set  aside  our 
prejudices,  reject  our  ill-founded  maxims,  and  allow 
for  granted  only  that  which  is  clearly  approved,  or 
is  founded  on  reason,  long  experience,  and  careful 
observation.” 

From  the  Introduction  we  pass  to  the 
“ Origin  and  Progress  of  Building,"  which 
includes  much  the  kind  of  half  imaginary 
but  not  improbable  sketch  of  the  use  of  the 
habitation  which  is  to  be  found  among  other 
writers  on  what  may  be  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  architecture  ; but  it  contains 
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passages  in  which,  as  the  author  says  at  ti  e 
close,  he  “ has  ventured  to  think  for  him- 
self.” While  uttering  ihe  very  questionable 
dictum  that  “the  antique  is  to  the  architect 
what  nature  is  to  the  painter — the  source 
from  which  his  chief  knowledge  must  be 
collected,  the  model  upon  which  his  taste 
must  be  formed,”  he  is  careful  to  rebuke 
that  “blind  adoration  of  antiquity”  which 
finds  everything  done  by  the  Romans  a fit 
model  for  imitation  — “ in  Rome,  as  in 
London  or  Paris,  there  were  a few  great 
architects,  but  many  indifferent  ones”;  and 
he  goes  on  to  say,  with  truth  enough,  that  in 
the  constructive  part  of  architecture  the 
ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
great  proficients,  and  that  the  strength 
and  duration  of  the  Roman  buildings 
is  more  due  to  the  quantity  and  good- 
ness of  their  materials  than  to  any  great 
art  in  putting  them  together.  This  is  true 
enough,  but  it  is  amusing  to  read  in  another 
paragraph  that  “ many  of  the  deformities 
observable  in  the  Grecian  buildings  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  deficiency  in  that  particular 
[constructive  skill],  such  as  their  gouty 
columns,  their  narrow  intercolumniations, 
their  disproportionate  architraves,"  &c. 
Chambers  had  never  seen  the  remains  of  a 
Grecian  building  in  situ;  there  were  no  photo- 
graphs in  those  days,  and  up  to  his  time,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  good  or  reliable  drawings 
of  Greek  work,*  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  what  he  relied  in  uttering  this  very 
decisive  opinion  ; he  must  have  been  speak- 
ing entirely  in  the  dark.  But  his  remarks 
upon  Gothic,  where  he  had  the  acquaintance 
of  the  actual  buildings,  show  much  more 
insight  and  breadth  of  view  : — 

“ To  those  usually  called  Gothic  architects  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  considerable  improvements  in 
construction  ; there  is  a lightness  in  their  works,  an 
art  and  boldness  of  execution,  to  which  the  ancients 
never  arrived,  and  which  the  moderns  comprehend 
and  imitate  with  difficulty.  . . . One  cannot  refrain 
from  wishing  that  the  Gothic  structures  were  more 
considered,  better  understood,  and  in  higher  estima- 
tion, than  they  hitherto  seem  to  have  been.  Would 
our  dilettanti,  instead  of  importing  the  gleanings  of 
Greece — or  our  antiquaries,  instead  of  publishing 
loose  incoherent  prints,  encourage  persons  duly 
qualified  to  undertake  a correct  elegant  publication 
of  our  own  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  called 
Gothic,  before  they  totally  fall  to  ruin,  it  would  be 
of  real  service  to  the  arts  of  design,  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  an  extraordinary  style  of  building 
now  sinking  fast  into  oblivion,  and  at  the  same 
time  publish  to  the  world  the  riches  of  Britain  in 
the  splendour  of  her  ancient  structures.” 

These  are  remarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  by  an  eighteenth-century  architect ; 
and  in  this  respect  at  least  Chambers  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  would  have 
been  surprised  indeed  could  he  have  known 


* “ Stuart  and  Revett  ” had  not  appeared  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  “ Treatise  ” was  published,  though  it  had 
appeared  before  the  third  edition.  The  Institute  library 
does  not  possess  the  first  edition  of  the  “Treatise,”  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  see  it  elsewhere,  so  we  cannot  say 
whether  these  remarks  were  included  in  the  first  edition. 
The  following  passage  looks  almost  as  if  it  were  an  inser- 
tion in  the  later  edition,  prompted  by  the  publication  of 
Stuart  and  Revett's  book  : — 

“ Indeed,  none  of  the  few  things  now  existing  in  Greece, 
though  so  pompously  described,  and  neatly  represented,  in 
various  publications  of  our  time,  seem  to  deserve  great 
notice,  either  for  dimension,  grandeur  of  style,  rich  fancy, 
or  elegant  taste  of  design  ; nor  do  they  seem  calculated  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  art,  or  to  contribute  towards  its 
advancement ; not  even  those  erected  by  Pericles  or 
Alexander,  while  the  Grecian  arts  flourished  most;  neither 
the  famous  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  nor  the  more  famous 
Parthenon  ; which,  though  not  so  , considerable  as  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  exclusive  of  its 
elegant  spire,  had  for  its  architects  Phidias,  Callicrates, 
and  Ictinus ; was  the  boast  of  Athens  ; excited  [the  envy 
and  murmurs  of  all  Greece." 
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Fig.  2. — Plan  of  Villa,  Roehampton. 


sance  examples  in  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  their  parts,  he  continues  : — 

“ Sensible  he  i3  that  the  extraordinary  degree  oi 
accuracy  which  has  been  aimed  at  in  these  com- 
positions i3  of  little  consequence  to  the  generality 
of  spectators,  who  see  in  the  gross  and  feel  by  the 
lump.  Nevertheless,  as  in  poesy,  music,  painting, 
and  indeed  all  arts,  there  are  delicacies  which, 
though  they  escape  the  vulgar  notice,  afford  un- 
common pleasure  to  persons  of  enlightened  con- 
ception, so  in  architecture  this  kind  of  perfection  is  ■ 
the  source  of  secondary  pleasures  less  forcible  per- 
haps, but  not  always  less  delightful  than  the  first." 

This  is  very  well  put,  and  represents  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  perception  of  architec- 
tural detail.  There  are  some  good  critical 
remarks  in  the  chapter  on  pilasters,  though 
he  starts  with  showing  that  he  totally  mis- 
understands the  object  and  function  of  the 
Greek  antcc,  which  were  not  supposed  to  be  = 
pilasters  in  the  Roman  sense,  but  projec- 
tions ol  the  cclla  wall  treated  so  as  to  make  : 
a kind  of  “ answer  ” to  the  column  ; he  com- 
plains of  the  fact  that  " neither  their  bases  i 
nor  their  capitals  bore  any  resemblance  to  i 
those  of  the  columns  they  accompanied,’'  : 
not  seeing  that  this  was  just  a character- 
istic Greek  refinement  of  architectural  t 
expression,  to  distinguish  the  ant<z  as 


how  more  than  completely  his  aspirations 
were  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  following  century. 

In  the  chapter  on  “The  Parts  which  Com- 
pose the  Orders  of  Architecture  ” we  have 
the  usual  description  of  the  recognised 
mouldings  of  the  Classic  school,  but 
Chambers  shows  a certain  discrimination  in 
grouping  them  into  two  types,  those  which 
originally  represented  necessary  portions  of 
the  structure,  such  as  mutules,  modillions, 
and  dentils,  and  those  which  are  purely 
ornamental ; a division  of  the  subject 
certainly  useful  to  a student,  as  inviting  him 
to  a consideration  of  the  thought  and  inten- 


tion which  no  doubt  originally  lay  beneath 
forms  which  have  since  been  employed 
rather  by  rote  and  habit  than  by  any  con- 
sideration of  their  function  in  reference  to 
architectural  expression.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  his  analysis  of  the  various 
Orders,  which  from  the  “Orders”  point  of 
view  of  architecture  is,  however,  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  renders  this  treatise  one  of  the 
best  that  the  student  can  take  in  hand  in 
going  through  the  subject.  Here  and  there, 
however,  we  come  upon  an  original  remark 
worth  noting.  For  instance,  after  describing 
the  care  with  which  he  had  himself  studied 


different  objects  from  a column,  with  a 
different  function.  In  his  chapter  on  : 

Intercolumniations  ” he  quotes  Blondel  to  : 
the  effect  that  when  colonnades  are  com 
posed  of  more  than  one  row  of  columns,  . 
they  should  not  be  of  circular  or  polygonal  i 
figures,  because  the  true  disposition  of  i 
the  columns  is  in  that  case  only  seen  j 
from  the  centre  of  the  figure  (he  means  the  : 
centre  of  the  circle  from  which  the  curve  of 
the  supposed  colonnade  is  struck) ; and 
Chambers  supports  it  with  the  words — - 
“ This  remark  is  very  just.  I have  frequently  ; 
observed  and  regretted  the  bad  effect  of  a \ 
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Fig.  5. — Elevation  of  Diiddingstonc  House. 


4-  Plan  of  Diiddingstonc  House  and  Offices. 


circular  disposition  in  the  above-mentioned 
magnificent  structure  [Bernini’s  colonnade 
at  St.  Peter’s],  where  the  four  ranges  of 
columns  of  which  the  colonnades  are  com- 
posed offer  nothiog  but  confusion  to  the 
spectator’s  eye  from  every  point  of  view.’’ 
This  is  a curious  example  of  the  Renaissance 
passion  for  neatness  and  symmetry  in  archi- 
tectural disposition,  which  was  peculiarly 
developed  in  Chambers’s  mind  ; he  could 


not  bear  anything  irregular  or  "incorrect.” 
Yet  we  may  ask,  is  not  that  very  " con- 
fusion ” which,  as  he  says,  results  from  the 
employment  of  colonnades  of  two  or  three 
deep  in  a circular  peristyle,  exactly  an 
element  of  picturesque  effect  in  architecture  ? 
Bernini  had  great  faults,  but  in  his  way  he 
was  certainly  more  of  a genius  than 
Chambers,  and  could  soar  to  something 
higher  than  orderliness. 


Among  the  chapters  on  gates,  doors, 
windows,  and  other  portions  of  buildings, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  really  good  criticism 
and  suggestion  mixed  up  with  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  purely  academical.  It 
is  amusing  to  notice,  after  the  author’s  con- 
demnation, from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  of 
doors  with  sloping  jambs,  and  narrower  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  remark  as 
to  one  valuable  property  which  they  possess — 
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1 They  shut  themselves  ; which,  in  a country 
where  neither  man  nor  woman  takes  thought 
about  shutting  doors  after  them,  deserves  its 
praise,  and  was  perhaps,  the  original  cause 
o their  introduction  among  the  ancients.  ’ 
We  may  quote  one  other  remark,  from  the 
. hapter  on  the  proportions  of  rooms  : — 

“The  coldness  of  our  English  climate,  and  the 
frugality  of  those  who  build,  are  strong  objections 
to  high  rooms  ; so  that  we  frequently  see  the  most 
magnificent  apartments  not  above  15  ft.,  16  ft., 
or  at  most  18  ft.  high,  though  the  extent  of  the 
rooms  would  require  a much  more  considerable  ele- 
vation. This  practice  is  however  not  to  be  imitated, 
where  beauty  or  effect  is  aimed  at.  There  are 
many  good  expedients  for  warming  rooms,  however 
spacious  or  lofty  ; and  to  consider  expense  in  that 
particular  alone  is  an  ill-judged  piece  of  parsimony, 
as  it  renders  all  other  expense  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  room  ineffectual.” 

This  appeal  against  the  mean  and  timid 
treatment  of  apartments  of  State,  under  the 
plea  of  an  economy  which  renders  the  whole 
thing  worthless,  is  in  the  best  spirit,  and 
might  have  many  applications  in  reference 
to  modern  architectural  work. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  regard  the 
“ Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil 
Architecture  ” as  a monumental  production 
of  its  time  and  of  its  class,  highly  creditable 
to  its  author  when  we  consider  it  with 
reference  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written  and  the  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art  of 
architecture  which  were  then  prevalent.  The 
author  at  all  events  understood  the  subject 
thoroughly  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
many  of  his  critical  remarks  are  of  value  as 
suggestions  and  exhortations  in  a sense 
wider  than  that  in  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  His  remaining  essay, 
“A  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,” 
published  in  1772,  occasioned  in  its  day 
a commotion  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
its  real  value,  and  in  fact  we  believe  was 
misunderstood  both  in  the  writer’s  own 
day  and  by  some  of  his  more  recent  bio- 
graphers and  commentators.  We  take  it 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  preface, 
which  is  in  earnest  enough,  the  book  was 
really  a solemn  joke,  partly  satirical,  partly 
intended  to  mystify  the  public.  It  was 
obviously  prompted  to  a considerable 
extent  by  a personal  feeling  against 
“ Capability  Brown,”  who  had  obtained 
the  commission  for  laying  out  an  important 
estate  which  Chambers  would  have  liked  to 
have  laid  out,  and  in  which  he  would  un- 
questionably have  done  much  better.  It  is 
this  which  gives  point  to  the  following 
sarcastic  description  of  the  “ English 
garden  ” of  his  day — a description  little 
exaggerated,  as  we  know  from  other  records 
of  Brown’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  a house : — 

“ Our  gardens  differ  very  little  from  common 
fields,  so  closely  is  common  nature  copied  in  most 
of  them.  There  is  generally  so  little  variety  in  the 
objects,  such  a poverty  of  imagination  in  the  con- 
trivance, and  of  art  in  the  arrangement,  that  these 
compositions  rather  appear  the  offspring  of  chance 
than  design,  and  a stranger  is  often  at  a loss  to 
know  whether  he  is  walking  in  a meadow  or  in  a 
pleasure-ground,  made  and  kept  at  a considerable 
expence.  He  sees  nothing  to  amuse  him,  nothing 
to  excite  his  curiosity,  nor  anything  to  keep  up  his 
attention.  At  his  first  entrance,  he  is  treated  with 
the  sight  of  a large  green  field,  scattered  over  with 
d few  straggling  trees,  and  verged  with  a confused 
border  of  little  shrubs  and  flowers  ; after  further 
inspection,  he  finds  a little  serpentine  path, 
twining  in  regular  esses  (sic)  among  the 
shrubs  of  the  border,  upon  which  he  is 
to  go  round,  to  look  on  one  sire  at  what  he  has 
already  seen — the  large  green  field,  and  on  the 


other  side  at  the  boundary,  which  is  never  more 
than  a few  yards  from  him  and  always  obtruding 
upon  his  sight ; from  time  to  time  he  perceives  a 
little  seat  or  temple  stuck  up  against  the  wall  ; he 
rejoices  at  the  discovery,  sits  down,  rests  his  wearied 
limbs,  and  then  reels  on  again,  cursing  the  line  of 
beauty  ; till  spent  with  fatigue,  nearly  roasted  by  the 
sun,  for  there  is  never  any  shade,  and  tired  fcr  want 
of  entertainment,  he  resolves  to  see  no  more  ; vain 
resolution  ! There  is  but  one  path  ; he  must  either 
drag  on  to  the  end,  or  return  back  by  the  same 
tedious  way  he  came.  Such  is  the  favourite  plan  of 
all  our  smaller  gardens,  and  our  larger  works  are  only 
a repetition  of  the  smaller  ones  ; more  green  fields, 
more  shrubberies,  more  serpentine  walks,  and  more 
seats." 

There  is  evidently  a certain  amount  of 
temper  in  this  satirical  description  ; fecit 
indignatio  vcrsum  ; but  it  was  pretty  true  in 
the  main.  The  description,  in  the  body  of 
the  treatise,  of  what  the  Chinese  did  with 
their  gardens,  is  obvious  and  intentional 
hyberbole,  and  in  some  passages  there  is  a 
satirical  intention  of  another  kind,  which 
seems  also  to  have  been  missed  : e.g.,  “ it  is 
not  in  China  as  in  Italy  and  France,  where 
every  petty  architect  is  a gardener  ....  in 
China  gardening  is  a distinct  profession,  ’ 
&c.  Considering  that  Chambers  had  else- 
where complained  of  Brown  or  some  other 
landscape  gardener  encroaching  on  what  is 
properly  the  architect’s  work,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  is  really  meant  to  point  at  a country 
where  “ every  petty  gardener  is  an  archi- 
tect ’’ ; but  his  satire  was  evidently  not 
taken,  and  his  hyperbole  on  the  other  hand 
was  taken  for  earnest,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a satire  in  a mock-heroic  poem  by  one 
MacGregor,  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
immense  attention  at  the  time,  but  has  no 
value  now  but  for  the  fact  that  one  peculiarly 
malicious  couplet  in  it  has  the  honour  of 
citation  in  Boswell’s  “ Life  of  Johnson.”* 

Turning  from  these  rather  unprofitable 
and  forgotten  literary  excursions  to  Cham- 
bers’s architecture,  we  may  first  mention 
two  of  his  houses  which  are  espe- 
cially celebrated  and  especially  character- 
istic of  the  architectural  taste  of  their  time  ; 
the  “Villa”  (so-called)  at  Roehampton,  built 
for  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  and  the  mansion 
at  Duddingstone  near  Edinburgh,  originally 
built  for  the  Earl  of  Abercorn.  They  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  size  ; Duddingstone 
has  about  5 ft.  longer  frontage  than  the 
other  ; and  both  represent  the  type  of  house 
which  consists  externally  of  a nearly  plain 
cube  ot  building,  diversified  only  by  a 
columned  and  pedimented  portico  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front.  There  is  this 
important  distinction  between  them,  how- 
ever, that  at  Duddingstone  the  principal  floor 
is  the  ground  floor,  raised  by  only  a few 
steps  above  the  ground  level  ; at  Roe- 
hampton the  principal  floor  is  the  first  floor, 
approached  from  without  by  those  double 
curved  stone  staircases  which  are  so  charm- 
ing a feature  in  many  an  eighteenth-century 
house,  and  the  beauty  of  which  ought  in  our 
opinion  to  far  outweigh  the  supposed  in- 
convenience which  modern  notions  of 
comfort  and  accessibility  discover  in  them. 
It  is  perhaps  this  difference  of  treat- 
ment which  made  Roehampton,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  time,  a “ Villa,”  while 
Duddingstone  is  a house.  Roehampton,  the 
earliest  of  the  two,  is  by  far  the  more 
pleasing  externally.  We  give  a reproduction 
of  the  elevation  (fig.  1)  from  the  “Vitruvius 

* “ Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeares, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears  : ” 
a brutal  allusion  to  the  mutilation  occasionally  attendant 
on  punishment  in  the  pillory. 


Britannicus  ” ; and  in  spite  of  its  prim 
formality,  emphasised  yet  more  by  the 
mechanical  line  engraving  of  the  period, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
singularly  harmonious  balance  of  parts 
and  proportions.  The  plan,  which  we 
also  give  (fig.  2),  is  simplicity  itself ; the 
manner  in  which  the  servants’  stair  is  worked 
inside  the  other  is  ingenious.  At  Dudding- 
stone (fig.  3)  the  general  proportions  are 
lower,  there  is  no  rusticated  ground  story, 
and  the  pediment  cuts  into  the  line  of  roof 
and  through  the  main  cornice  ; the  columns 
of  the  portico  are  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
From  this  difference  of  treatment  it  results 
that  Duddingstone,  though,  as  already 
observed,  only  a few  feet  longer  than 
the  Roehampton  house,  has  a much  larger 
and  more  dignified  air  ; the  larger 
scale  of  the  Order  also  has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  this ; at  Roehampton  the  total 
height  of  the  columns  is  about  13  ft., 
at  Duddingstone  it  is  about  27  ft.  We  give 
the  complete  plan  of  Duddingstone  (fig.  4). 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  offices  and  stables 
are  planned,  and  connected  to  the 
house.  At  Duddingstone  the  staircase  is 
made  a prominent  feature  in  the  central 
hall  (see  plate),  treated  in  a stately  manner 
with  symmetrical  flights  rising  right  and 
left  from  the  single  lower  flight ; another 
point  which  greatly  emphasises  the  differ- 
ence in  character  between  the  two  houses. 
Both  in  plan  and  design,  in  fact,  these  two 
houses  are  very  good  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  character  and 
scale  of  two  buildings  which  in  mere 
measurement  are  of  very  nearly  the  same 
size,  may  be  rendered  completely  different 
in  effect  by  the  nature  of  the  architec- 
tural treatment.  We  give  an  illustration 
also  of  one  of  the  fireplaces  from  Duddings- 
tone (see  plate),  an  example  of  a somewhat 
fanciful  treatmfht  of  classic  materials  which 
shows  how  Chambers  could  exercise  his 
own  individuality  in  the  design  of  orna- 
mental detail. 

The  front  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
shown  in  one  of  our  plates,  exhibits  the 
same  kind  of  architectural  idea  as  these  two 
houses;  a central  colonnade  supporting  a 
pediment,  with  plain  masses  on  each  side, 
in  this  case  terminated  at  the  ends  by 
pavilions  with  a pilaster  order.  This 
though  dignified,  is  not  a very  recondite 
type  of  architecture;  but  the  “Marino”  at 
Clontarf,  of  which  we  also  give  an  illustra- 
tion, is  a peculiarly  good  specimen  of  Cham- 
bers’s quality  as  an  architect;  being  an 
essentially  ornamental  type  of  building,  it  is 
exactly  the  thing  for  an  architect  to  deal 
with  whose  foiie  lay  in  decorative  applica- 
tion of  the  orders,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly 
harmonious  and  dignified  piece  of  modern 
Classic  architecture.  The  preparation  of 
designs  for  the  various  erections,  also  largely 
ornamental,  for  Kew  Gardens,  should  have 
also  have  been  a type  of  work  to  bring 
out  Chambers’s  best  qualities;  but  their 
interest  is  a good  deal  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  a great 
extent  sham  constructions ; imitations  of 
masonic  structure  in  more  perishable 
materials.  The  best  among  them  is  the 
often-illustrated  “Temple  of  the  Sun,’r 
which  has  the  merit  of  distinct  originality  as 
well  as  elegance.  The  design  for  the 
entrance  gateway  to  the  forecourt  of  the 
house  which  was  afterwards  the  Albany  (see 
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plate)  is  a really  picturesque  piece  of  work 
of  its  kind,  and  the  iron  railing  accompany- 
ing it  shows  that  Chambers  had  consider- 
able feeling  for  design  of  this  class ; his 
railings  are  novel  and  graceful  in  treatment. 
Among  the  Soane  Museum  drawings  is  a 
large  one  for  a remarkably  fine  iron  lamp 
standard  designed  for  execution  in  con- 
nexion with  Somerset  House — it  is  in- 
cluded at  least  in  a portfolio  of  Somerset 
House  drawings,  and  is  a most  meritorious 
piece  of  decorative  work  for  its  time. 

But  Chambers’s  real  title  to  fame  as  an 
architect  is  bound  up  with  Somerset  House, 
but  for  which  he  would  hardly  be  much 
remembered  except  as  the  author  of  the 
■“Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture.”  It  was 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  professional 
life,  in  1775,  after  having  been  occupied 
mainly  in  scattered  works  of  no  great 
magnitude,  Chambers  should  have  received 
the  commission  to  carry  out  a Government 
building  on  a great  scale  and  on  a site  so 
remarkably  prominent  and  so  calculated  for 
architectural  effect.  And  Chambers  did 
xvell  with  his  opportunities.  However  we 
may  find  the  building  to  be  what  may  be 
called  somewhat  hal'd  in  detail,  wanting 
that  modelled  effect  which  Inigo  Jones 
or  Hawksmoor  would  have  known  how 
to  give  to  it,  the  river  front,  with  its  power- 
ful rusticated  and  arched  terrace  wall  as  a 
base,  and  the  more  refined  and  delicate 
architecture  of  the  main  building  rising 
above  it,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  piece  of 
architectural  scenery ; and  the  idea  of 
■making  the  great  central  block  and  the  ends 
of  the  two  side  wings  all  one  fagade  towards 
the  river,  connecting  them  architecturally 
and  yet  marking  the  actual  disconnexion 
between  them  by  those  picturesque  open 
colonnaded  bays,  comes  nearer  being  a 
stroke  of  real  genius  (if  indeed  it  does  not 
deserve  to  be  called  so)  than  anything  else 
Chambers  ever  did.  We  have  given  an 
illustration,  made  specially  for  this  issue  by 
Mr.  W.  Monk,  of  the  appearance  of  the  river 
front  before  the  making  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  which,  however  great  an 
engineering  work  in  itself,  has  much  injured 
the  effect  of  Somerset  House.  The  Strand 
front,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  tamer  than 
this,  and  more  in  Chambers’s  ordinary  and 
rather  conventional  style.  The  effect  of 
the  quadrangle  is  hardly  all  that  it 
might  have  been  made,  and  it  is  not 
improved  by  those  weak  - looking  square 
clock  turrets  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  which  almost  look  like  subsequent 
additions  by  another  hand  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, shown  in  an  apparently  contemporary 
perspective  view  in  the  Soane  Museum. 
The  carriage  gateway  from  the  Strand,  with 
its  coupled  columns,  is  a peculiarly  elegant 
bit  of  academical  architecture  of  its  kind, 
and  the  vestibules  opening  right  and  left, 
with  their  circular  staircases,  must  have  had 
an  admirable  effect  when  intact.  It  is 
melancholy  to  see  these,  as  well  as  the  large 
vestibule  of  the  navy  office  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  block,  cut  up  into  offices  and 
deprived  of  all  their  intended  effect,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  economising  space.  In  some 
countries,  at  all  events,  a building  by  an 
eminent  architect  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  be  spoiled  in  this  way,  for  no 
better  reason  than  a miserable  economy. 

There  is  much  more  in  Somerset  House 
than  outward  architectural  display,  for  the  site 


was  a most  difficult  oue  to  deal  with,  partly 
on  a declivity  and  partly  on  the  actual  bed 
of  the  river,  occasioning  an  immense  expen- 
diture of  work  in  foundations,  the  actual  and 
practicable  sub-structure  of  the  building  ex- 
tending far  down  below  the  level  of  the 
court-yard.  In  his  Report  on  the  progress 
of  the  work  delivered  in  May,  17S0,  Cham- 
bers says : — 

“The  work  is  all  faced  with  stone,  is  built  of  the 
best  materials  in  the  most  substantial  manner 
possible,  and  set  on  brick  foundations,  a great  part 
of  them  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  various 
expensive  but  necessary  precautions,  and  others 
sunk  through  loose  made  ground,  10,  12,  and 
even  16  ft.  deep.  The  greatest  part  of  the  vaults 
too,  surrounding  the  area  of  this  large  quadrangle, 
are  turned,  as  also  a great  part  of  the  cross  passage 
of  communication  from  the  areas  on  one  side  to 
those  on  the  other,  which  are  all  built  of  hard 
Grey-stocks,  with  stone  plinths  necessarily  set  in 
most  parts  on  very  deep  brick  foundations." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  all  this  work 
swallowed  up  in  foundations,  the  building 
should,  even  in  those  days,  have  cost  half-a- 
million  to  complete. 

Taking  into  consideration  his  successful 
dealing  with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
site,  and  his  fine  treatment  of  the  river 
front,  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  building 
Chambers  showed  himself  a true  and  all- 
round architect,  combining  the  qualities  of  the 
engineer  and  the  artist ; and  that  the  result, 
if  not  in  the  highest  sense  a great  building, 
is  a very  fine  work  of  architecture,  of  which 
London  may  well  be  proud,  and  for  which 
the  name  of  its  [architect  should  be  had  in 
perpetual  honour. 


NOTES. 

^ A Royal  Commission  has  just 

Royal  Com- 

mission  on  Coal  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Supplies.  tke  qUestion  ot  the  coal  supplies 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  the  terms 
of  reference  is  to  “inquire  into  the  extent 
and  available  resources  ol  the  coalfields  of 
the  Kingdom.”  Whilst  we  agree  that  some  of 
the  other  points  referred  to  the  committee 
are  very  good  in  their  way,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  “extent  and  available  resources” 
need  much  further  elucidation.  What  is  the 
Geological  Survey  for,  if  it  has  not  already 
particulars  concerning  these  matters  at  its 
command?  It  is  quite  certain  that  any 
evidence  taken  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of 
the  inquiry  will  come  directly  from  the 
Survey  Office,  and  the  geological  world  has 
been  in  possession  of  as  much  information 
as  can  be  positively  given,  for  some  time. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  with 
the  majority  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
our  mineral  resources,  as  to  the  approximate 
quantity  of  coal  available  in  most  of  our 
coalfields.  Where  the  seams  have  a high 
dip,  and  extend  at  great  depths  under- 
ground, or  pass  irom  a “basin”  under  a 
great  thickness  of  overlying  rocks,  and  are 
“ lost,”  or  are  of  problematical  occurrence 
only,  the  facts  are  sufficiently  well-known  to 
have  enabled  the  Geological  Survey  Office 
to  have  given  an  account  of  them  without 
requiring  a Royal  Commission  to  bring  the 
particulars  to  light.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
such  information  has  already  been  furnished 
to  Government  Departments  from  time  to 
time.  Other  terms  of  reference  are  as  to  the 
rate  of  exhaustion,  and  here  the  Commis- 
sioners are  required  to  be  prophets ; the 
effect  of  our  exports  of  coal  on  the  home 
supply ; the  possibility  of  a reduction  in  cost 
by  cheaper  transport,  or  by  the  avoidance  of 


unnecessary  waste  in  working  ; and  whether 
the  mining  industry  under  existing  conditions 
is  maintaining  its  competitive  power  with  the 
coalfields  of  other  countries.  These  are, 
broadly  speaking,  the  chief  problems  the 
Commissioners  have  to  solve,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  could  do  with  some  more 
information  than  we  already  possess  con- 
cerning some  of  them  with  advantage. 
There  is  a danger,  however,  of  the  economic 
points  being  treated  in  a theoretical  manner 
by  the  rigid  application  of  the  laws  of 
political  economy ; but  the  Commissioners 
appointed  are  all  of  them  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  various  subjects,  and  if  they 
work  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  as  most 
Royal  Commissioners  seem  to  do,  the 
inquiry  generally  should  have  fruitful  results. 


The  fire  by  which  four  railway 
Ra'wfyfS.  servanls  and  two  passengers 
lost  their  lives  on  the  Liverpool 
Overhead  Railway  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  very  exceptional  circumstances.  When 
the  train  was  in  the  tunnel  at  one  end  of  the 
line  near  Dingle  Station  a short  circuit  took 
place  in  the  armature  of  a motor  in  the  last 
carriage.  Apparently  it  was  a very  heavy 
short  circuit,  as  every  time  the  driver 
switched  on  to  start  the  train  the  glow- 
lamps  burned  dimly.  The  armature  of  the 
motor  ultimately  caught  fire,  and  as 
a gale  of  wind  was  blowing  straight 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  so 
strongly  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  a hat  on  in  it,  the  flames  spread 
rapidly.  Ten  minutes  after  the  outbreak  the 
rear  coach  was  well  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
had  spread  to  the  middle  coach.  In  the 
meantime  all  of  the  twenty-nine  passengers 
had  got  out  of  the  train,  and  most  of  them 
had  walked  straight  to  Dingle  Station  and 
got  out  into  the  street.  A few  stayed  be- 
hind to  watch  the  burning  train,  and  it  was 
amongst  these  that  the  fatalities  occurred.  A 
pile  of  creosoted  sleepers  about  20  ft.  in 
front  of  the  burning  train  caught  fire,  and  this 
caused  the  final  catastrophe.  The  smoke  and 
the  heated  products  of  combustion  blown 
fiercely  down  the  tunnel  overcame  six  of 
those  struggling  to  escape.  At  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry  last  week  Mr.  Cottrell,  the 
engineer  of  the  line,  stated  that  the  pas- 
sengers had  thirty  minutes  to  escape  from 
the  train.  During  the  nine  years  this  rail- 
way has  been  working  this  is  the  first 
serious  fire  caused  by  a motor  in  the  driver’s 
cab.  If  the  motor  had  been  entirely 
enclosed,  like  a tramway  motor,  it  could  not 
have  happened.  At  Dingle  Station  the 
appliances  for  putting  out  fire  were 
numerous  and  in  working  order,  but  the 
gale  and  the  blinding  smoke  rendered  the 
gallant  attempt  to  put  out  the  fire  ineffective. 
The  directors  are  taking  the  precautions 
which  the  calamity  proves  to  be  necessary. 
The  platform  at  the  station  is  being  rebuilt 
of  stone,  and  all  unnecessary  timber  is  being 
eliminated  from  the  line. 


Mr.  Liyesey’s  letter  in  the 
Profit  Sharing  Times  in  which  he  points  out 

by  Workmen. 

that  profit  - sharing  by  work- 
men is  the  best  antidote  for  slackness  in 
work,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  that  the  moment  a workman 
becomes  a partner  with  the  master  he  has, 
to  some  extent,  to  share  in  the  lean  as  well 
as  the  fat  years.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
; in  some  such  system  the  masters  will  find 
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the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  in  regard  to  workmen  doing 
less  work  than  they  reasonably  could.  So 
long  as  an  artisan  reaps  no  advantage  by 
doing  a larger  amount  of  work  in  the  day 
than  he  now  does,  so  long  will  the  present 
troubles  exist.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  some  trades  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  arrange  a reasonable  system.  Mr. 
Livesey  instanced  the  Grimsby  fishermen, 
but  in  such  a business  little  difficulty  is 
presented.  Take,  however,  the  case  of  a 
contractor  who  supplies  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  and  at  once  it  becomes  evident 
that  a satisfactory  system  of  profit  sharing 
is  not  easy  to  carry  out.  But  obviously  it  is 
for  the  masters  to  elaborate  such  a plan 
and  place  it  before  their  workmen  for 
acceptance.  Mr.  Livesey  has  been  very 
successful  with  his  gas  company,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  formulate  a plan 
for  some  other  business  ; the  discussion  of  it 
might  lead  to  some  practical,  though  we 
fear  but  partial,  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty. 


We  have  received  a pamphlet 

r>ThcBvond  entitled  “A  Memorandum  on 

Gas  scheme. 

the  Mond  Gas  Scheme, 
written  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Keen,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  published  by  Walter  King. 
The  pamphlet  consists  of  a summary  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Mond  Gas  Co.’s 
Act,  1901,  to  which  reference  has  recently 
been  made  in  these  columns,  and  of  some 
of  the  matters  raised  in  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  which  dealt  with 
the  Bill.  The  pamphlet  appears  to  have 
been  impartially  compiled,  for  the  points 
against,  as  well  as  those  in  favour  of,  the 
scheme  are  enumerated.  The  Act  itself 
contains  a number  of  remarkable  provisos, 
which  considerably  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  permission  to  supply  gas  in  the  districts 
specified,  and  make  it  appear  as  though  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  were  willing  to  accept 
almost  any  conditions  in  order  to  get  the 
Bill  passed,  and  to  remove  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  various  authorities  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  is  stipulated  that  the  Company 
shall  not  supply  gas  for  use  in  private 
dwelling-houses,  nor  permit  any  consumer 
to  use  the  gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 
We  consider  that  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Mond  Gas  Act  are  either  too 
extensive  or  too  limited.  A fair  trial  of 
the  practicability  of  supplying  cheap  gas  for 
any  and  every  purpose  to  which  it  might  be 
economically  applied  is  not  permitted,  while 
permission  is  given  to  open  public  thorough- 
fares to  supply  large  factories  which  are 
probably  capable  pf  manufacturing  power 
gas  on  their  own  premises  at  as  low  a rate 
as  it  can  be  distributed  from  central  stations. 
On  the  Continent  non-luminous  gas  is 
already  extensively  used  for  lighting  and 
heating,  as  well  as  for  power  purposes,  and 
the  sooner  a fair  trial  is  given  to  low-quality 
gas  in  this  country  the  better.  We  cannot 
regard  the  Mond  scheme  as  satisfactory, 
because  the  powers  granted  by  the  Act  are 
very  limited,  and  because  we  consider  that 
Mond  gas,  of  which  5°  per  cent,  is  incom- 
bustible, is  of  too  low  a quality  to  be  suitable 
for  general  distribution.  Water  - gas  is 
wholly  combustible,  and  is  of  double  the 
heating  value  of  Mond  gas,  and  is  already 
being  manufactured  in  this  country  at  a cost 
of  not  more  than  4d.  per  1,000  cubic  ft. 
This  gas,  either  alone  or  in  admixture  with 


coal-gas,  is  suitable  for  incandescent  lighting 
as  well  as  for  power  purposes ; and  it  is 
suitable  for  distribution  to  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers, both  domestic  and  industrial,  pro- 
vided that  care  be  taken  to  prevent  leakage. 


The  depth  of  winter  may  at 
Tof Buildings'1  sight  appear  to  be  an 
inappropriate  time  in  which 
to  refer  to  the  question  of  fresh  air.  But,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  very  time  when 
houses  of  all  Jrinds  most  require  careful 
ventilation.  Just  now  that  the  lresh  air  cure 
for  various  diseases  is  being  carried  out  vigo- 
rously, we  should  like  to  have  the  fresh  air 
prevention  of  disease  more  insisted  on,  for 
the  same  agency  which  can  cure  can  equally 
prevent.  If  a sleeping  apartment,  for 
example,  is  properly  supplied  with  fresh  air, 
it  will  do  much  to  keep  the  occupants  from 
falling  into  the  doctor’s  hands,  and  so  having 
to  undergo  the  fresh  air  cure — the  very 
antithesis  of  previous  habits.  In  Swiss 
winter  health  resorts,  such  as  St.  Moritz  and 
Davos,  invalids  covered  with  rugs  may  be 
seen  sitting  out  from  morning  to  night— the 
very  persons  who  often  at  home  have  been 
guarded  from  every  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
their  rooms.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  draughts  are  disagreeable— 
though  probably  less  harmful  than  un- 
pleasant. But  certainly  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  more  interest  shown  by  house  owners 
and  builders  in  regard  to  efficient  ventilation, 
and  the  medical  profession  can  largely  assist 
architects  by  insisting,  in  and  out  of  season, 
on  the  need  for  well-ventilated  rooms. 
There  is  little  encouragement  to  architects 
to  suggest  systems  of  ventilation  when  the 
public  view  their  efforts  coldly.  At  one 
London  club,  at  least,  when  the  autumn 
cleaning  day  arrives  we  are  informed  that 
the  ventilators  in  rooms  are  usually  found 
stuffed  up  with  newspapers  to  prevent  their 
action. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Onslow 
The  late  Mr.  jror(j  at  a comparatively  early 
age,  is  a great  loss  both  in 
the  artistic  and  social  sense.  As  a man  Mr. 
Ford  was  a general  favourite  with  those  who 
knew  him,  both  for  his  amiability  and  for  a 
certain  piquant  charm  in  his  manner  and 
conversation.  Though  born  in  London,  and 
though  he  studied  mainly  in  Antwerp  and 
subsequently  in  Munich,  his  personality  im- 
pressed one  as  neither  English,  Dutch,  nor 
German,  so  much  as  French ; he  had  the 
vivacity  coupled  with  refinement  which 
characterises  the  best  type  of  Frenchman, 
and  there  was  something  rather  French  even 
in  his  physique  and  appearance  ; certainly 
he  had  nothing  whatever  of  the  “John 
Bull  ” about  him.  As  a sculptor  he  perhaps 
just  missed  being  great  (great  sculptors  do 
not  exist  in  profusion  at  present) ; but  he 
was  an  artist  of  great  versatility,  refinement, 
and  inventive. power ; if  he  did  not  impress 
one  deeply,  he  was  always  sure  of  pleasing. 
His  sense  of  decorative  effect  in  sculp- 
ture was  very  highly  developed ; this  was 
perhaps  the  most  notable  quality  in  his 
work  ; and  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented 
for  himself  one  type  of  sculptural  pro- 
duction— that  represented  by  the  small 
bronze  figures  on  decorative  pedestals,  under 
the  titles  “ Dance,”  “ Song,”  “ Applause,” 
&c.,  in  which  the  figure  and  pedestal  formed 
one  design  and  could  hardly  be  regarded 


apart  from  each  other.  Of  Mr.  Ford’s  more 
important  works  the  two  that  have  most  of 
breadth  and  largeness  of  manner  are  two: 
portrait  figures,  that  of  Gordon  riding  on  a 
camel,  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria  exhibited 
at  the  last  Royal  Academy — a figure  which 
rather  surprised  us  by  an  element  ol  grandeur 
which  we  had  not  before  associated  with  his 
work,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  greater 
things  had  he  been  longer  spared  to  us.  A 
tolerably  complete  list  of  his  principal  works- 
will  be  found  in  our  Obituary  column  on' 
another  page. 


It  appears  that  the  Borough  oi 

LorCHouselt0nS'^ens^n»^on  *s  ab°ut  *° 

over  Lord  Leighton’s  house, 
which  his  two  sisters  have  already  handed 
over  to  trustees.  Last  week  it  was  an- 
nounced that  this  transfer  had  already  taken 
place,  but  it  seems  that  this  information  was- 
somewhat  premature,  though  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  transfer  will  be  soon 
made.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  art  gallery  in  Kensington,  which  is  a dis- 
trict very  populous  and  very  diverse  in  its 
inhabitants.  There  are  many  who  would 
gladly  visit  an  Art  Gallery,  such  as  Lord 
Leighton’s  house  would  become,  if  it  was 
within  a short  distance  of  their  home  ; and  if 
once  Lord  Leighton’s  house  is  taken  over  by 
the  Borough  of  Kensington,  it  may  possibly 
form  a nucleus  for  a larger  gallery  of  a public 
and  a local  character ; the  more  also  that 
these  new  municipalities  show  public  spirit 
in  providing  places  of  intellectual  recreation, 
the  greater  will  be  their  hold  on  the  intelli- 
gent population  of  the  district  over  which 
they  rule.  We  confess  that  some  of  these 
days  we  hope  that  that  historic  building, 
Holland  House,  may  become  the  property 
of  the  Borough  of  Kensington,  for  the  time  is 
coming  when  it  will  inevitably  cease  to  be  a 
private  dwelling-house. 


It  is  a good  many  years  since 

The  Gwalior  we  illustrated  and  drew  atten- 
Gateway. 

tion  to  the  Gwalior  Gateway,  a 
very  fine  piece  of  decorative  stonework 
carried  out  by  Indian  carvers  in  th6 
hereditary  style  of  their  country,  and  which 
was  erected  at  the  Indian  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington.  It  was  a present  to 
the  English  Government  from  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Gwalior.  Since  that  time  no  one 
has  seen  anything  more  of  it ; it  is  said  to  be 
lying  detached  and  in  pieces  in  a back  room 
of  the  museum.  Major  Keith,  formerly  the 
Art  Conservator  to  Central  India,  who  took 
a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work,  now 
writes  to  the  Times  to  remind  us  that  the 
donor’s  son,  the  Maharajah  Scindia  of 
Gwalior,  will  be  a visitor  to  this  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Coronation,  and  suggests 
that  the  gateway  should  be  put  up  in  some 
conspicuous  position,  so  that  he  may  see  his 
father’s  gift,  and  that  there  may  not  be  the 
impression  that  we  have  slighted  it.  This 
appears  to  be  a most  proper  and  timely 
suggestion  In  every  possible  way  we  should 
make  the  Coronation  an  opportunity  to  draw 
together  England  and  India  ; and  it  would 
surely  seem  to  an  Indian  prince  a very 
ungracious  thing  that  so  costly  and  beautiful 
a gift  should  have  been  presented  to  us  by 
one  of  his  family,  and  that  we  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  anything  with  it  or 
to  place  it  in  public  view. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


A few  days  ago  an  order  was 
St.  Peter^at-the- made  by  the  Consistory  Court 
Cr0CheapVeSt  London  for  amending  a 
faculty  which  the  Court  had 
granted  in  November,  1896,  for  adding  a 
portion  ot  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard  to  the 
roadway  which  the  then  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  proposed  to  widen  at  the  south  end 
of  Wood-street,  Cheapside.  A proviso  was 
inserted,  but  it  seems  by  some  mistake,  in 
the  faculty  that  no  building  should  be 
erected  over  two  plots  of  land,  immediately 
behind  some  shops  in  Cheapside,  which  had 
been  the  site  ot  the  parish  engine-house, 
and  of  which  the  user  was  since  granted  (in 
1898)  to  the  trustees  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  by  the  rector  in  consideration 
of  250/.  paid  on  behalf  of  the  living- 
The  recent  order  annuls  that  proviso 
but  the  Court  leaves  to  the  civil  tri- 
bunals to  pronounce,  should  occasion  arise, 
whether  the  Charities’  trustees,  who  claim 
rights  of  user  over  the  land  behind  the  four 
shops  of  which  they  are  the  owners,  can 
legally  build  upon  the  plots  or  devote  them 
to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
shops  are  in  part  overshadowed  by  the 
large  plane  tree  which,  perhaps,  suggested 
to  Wordsworth  the  locality  of  his  Reveries 
of  Poor  Susan,  and  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Peter’s,  which  has  not  been 
rebuilt  since  the  Great  Fire.  The  church 
was  built,  says  Hatton  in  his  " New  View,” 
1708,  by  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  died  in  1503  ; 
Thomas  Wood,  of  Wood-street,  goldsmith, 
largely  contributed  towards  the  fabric ; he  also 
erected  the  highly  ornamented  fronts,  with 
their  ten  gables,  of  the  opposite  houses, 
formerly  Goldsmith’s-row,  in  Cheapside.  In 
the  high  road  in  front  of  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  church  stood  until  1643  the 
Queen  Eleanor  Cross — by  some  ascribed  to 
Michael  oi  Canterbury,  by  Hudson  Turner 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  said  that  the 
terms  of  the  leases  of  the  four  houses 
adjoining  the  churchyard  forbid  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plane  tree  or  the  building  of  an 
additional  story  that  might  injure  it.  All 
human  remains  have  been  lately  removed 
from  the  vaults  beneath  the  land  in  question, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  vaults  is  closed. 


From  a letter  signed  “ Liver- 
Cathedral.  poliensis,”  which  appeared  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post,  it  [appears  that  with  some  at 
least  of  the  Liverpool  people  the  only  object 
is  to  get  as  cheap  a cathedral  as  possible, 
finished  in  as  short  a time  as  possible. 
This  correspondent  urges  that  the  cost 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  having  a stone- 
vaulted  cathedral,  which  is  quite  unnecessary  ; 
and  that  if  they  are  content  to  have  one 
with  a timber  roof  “ we  could  have  an  equally 
fine  building  for  250,000/.  ” (the  question  of 
monumental  character  in  the  architecture 
apparently  counting  for  nothing),  "and  then 
we  may  hope  this  day  five  years  hence  to  be 
worshipping  in  our  new  cathedral,  and  to 
see  the  whole  building,  spire  and  all  ” (a 
spire  seems  to  be  a sine  qua  non),  " com- 
pleted during  the  episcopate  of  our  present 
loved  and  honoured  leader.”  At  this  rate, 
why  not  have  a large  corrugated  iron  church 
at  once  ? That  would  be  still  cheaper  and 
quicker,  as  these  seem  to  be  the  main 
objects  in  the  eyes  of  " Liverpoliensis.” 


Euston-road  Fire  Brigade  Station.— The 
names  of  the  builders  on  this  work,  mentioned  in 
our  issue  for  the  21st  ult.,  should  have  been  given  as 
“ Messrs.  Stimpson  & Co.,”  not  “ Simpson  & Co.” 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  KENSINGTON, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  AND  EARL’S 

COURT : 

1801-1900. 

For  a faithful,  and  indeed  in  other  respects 
the  best,  presentment  of  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  should  turn  to  a survey  of 
the  Kensington  and  Hyde  Park  Turnpike 
Trust,  executed  by  Joseph  Sal  way,  surveyor  to 
the  Trust,  and  deposited  in  1872  in  the  British 
Museum.  Salway’s  drawings,  45  in.  by  24^-  in., 
and  to  a scale  of  1 in.  to  20  ft.,  are  all  dated  at 
Sloane-street,  June,  1811.  He  gives  a general 
plan  and  detailed  plans  of  both  sides  of  the 
main  roads  under  the  trustees’  control  from  the 
toll-gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  (1)  the 
western  boundary  of  Kensington  parish  at 
Counter’s,  or  rather  Caunter’s  (now  Addison- 
road  railway)  Bridge  ; (2)  Fulham  Fields  and 
Putney  Bridge,  through  Brompton  and  Walham 
Green  ; and  (3)  Stone’s  End,  Buckingham-gate, 
through  Pimlico,  to  Battersea  Bridge.  He 
gives  the  elevations  of  every  house,  wall,  pump, 
oil-lamp  post,  gate,  See.  ; every  hedge,  tree, 
and  ditch,  along  the  northern  side  of  each 
road.  The  whole  is  properly  coloured  and  set 
out  with  remarkable  minuteness,  altitudes  are 
copiously  indicated,  and  the  construction  of 
each  road,  pathway,  and  drain  is  fully 
described.  The  fifteen  sheets,  with  plans,  of 
vol.  i.  depict  the  high  road,  2 m.  4 f.  80  y. 
long,  through  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington 
to  the  boundary  of  Fulham  parish,  where  it 
emerges  into  open  country,  and,  crossing  the 
brook  at  9 ft.  above  high-water  level,  reaches 
the  end  of  the  route  at  the  Hand  and  Flower 
by  the  corner  of  Portland-place,  opposite  Lee 
& Kennedy’s  nursery  in  the  ancient  Vineyard 
— the  site  of  Olympia — at  Caunter’s  Bridge. 

Knightsbridge. — Going  westwards  from 
the  turnpike  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  we  pass  on 
our  left  hand  St.  George’s-place,  of  which 
No.  12  was  built  in  1837  for  Thomas  Goding, 
of  the  brewery  at  Albert  Gate,  the  architect 
being  Francis  Edwards  (1784-1857),  and  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  behind  which  is  Old  Barrack- 
yard,  the  site  of  the  Grenadier  Guards’ 
barracks  and  stables  as  plotted  in  Lockie’s 
map,  second  edition.  1816,  and  vacated  in  1836. 
Opposite  the  Conduit  Head  (still  within  the 
Hyde  Park  railings)  was  built  (1842)  the  St. 
George  s Gallery  for  Nathan  Dunn’s  Chinese 
Exhibition,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Gordon 
Cumming’s  African  Exhibition,  Bartlett’s  and 
Beverley's  Diorama  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
Turkish  Exhibition.  St.  Paul’s  Church  (T. 
Cundy,  1840-3)  was  lengthened  and  the  chancel 
was  remodelled  (1870-1)  by  R.  J.  Withers  ; Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  (obiit  1899)  added  the  St. 
Luke’s  Chapel  ; Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner 
enlarged  the  chancel  and  designed  the  east 
window  ; the  five  lights  of  the  latter  were 
filled  with  Radix  Jesse  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Westlake.  In  Park-side,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  Holy  Trinity  Church  (1860-1)  [R.  Brandon 
and  H.  M.  Eyton,  April  21,  i860*],  on  the  site 
of  a district  chapel  rebuilt  in  1699  and  again  in 
1789,  that  had  been  the  hospital  chapel  of 
a lazar-house  (1595),  appertaining  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
which  Laud  converted  into  a chapel-of-ease 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
within  the  limits  of  which  it  then  stood.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ratified  a scheme 
last  April  for  uniting  the  benefice  with  that  of 
All  Saints,  in  Ennismore-gardens,  and  apply- 
ing the  proceeds  of  a sale  of  the  site  and 
materials  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  towards  a 
new  church  and  parsonage-house  (Mr.  Bodley, 
A.R.A.)  in  Prince  Consort-road — see  the  “ Gore 
Estate.”  The  church  stood  between  two 
public-houses.  The  tavern  and  three  houses 
on  the  west  side  have  lately  given  way  to  the 
new  ball  and  reception  rooms  of  the  house 
which  the  French  Embassy  bought  four  years 
ago  for  25,000/.,  the  Crown,  we  understand, 
retaining  the  ground-rent.  That  house  is  one 
of  the  two  once  known  as  “ Malta  ” and  " Gib- 
raltar ” because  they  could  not  be  taken,  built  by 
T.  Cubitt,  who  sold  the  eastern  house  to  George 
Hudson,  the  “ Railway  King,”  for  15,000/. 
After  Hudson’s  death  in  1871,  the  house 
passed  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
who  let  it  furnished  to  the  French  Embassy. 
The  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  gates, 
having  been  untenanted  during  many  years, 
was  sub-divided  into  three,  but  has  lately  been 
returned  to  its  original  state.  The  next  house 
was  built  in  1853  for  Captain  Thomas  Leyland, 

* Dates  in  square  brackets  relate  to  illustrations  in  the 
| Builder . 


on  the  site  of  Dunn’s  Chinese  Exhibition 
(1851).  The  gates  and  three  houses  occupy  the 
sites  of  the  Fox  and  Bull,  originally  the  Fox, 
tavern  cited  by  Addison,  and  the  Cannon 
Brewery,  built  before  1836  (Francis  Edwards) 
for  Thomas  Goding,  the  brewer,  mentioned 
above.  The  Fox  and  Bull,  for  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  reputedly,  painted  the  sign 
that  was  blown  down  in  1807,  smee  served  as 
the  Royal  Humane  Society’s  receiving-house. 
The  bridge  that  carried  the  road  across  the 
West  Bourne,  also  known  as  the  Bays  water 
rivulet,  flowing  from  the  Serpentine, 
was  removed  in  1841.  On  the  gate-piers 
(1845)  are  the  two  stags,  modelled  after  a pair 
of  prints  by  Bartolozzi,  taken  thither  from  the 
Ranger’s  Lodge  in  Green  Park  (Robert  Adam, 
1768),  pulled  down  in  1820.  The  site  of  the 
gate  and  of  the  two  later  lofty  houses  was 
bought  by  the  Government  for  21,000 1.  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  Cannon  Brewery.  The  road 
into  Hyde  Park  was  opened  on  April  6,  1842. 
Next,  west,  is  the  block  erected  originally  for 
Hyde  Park  Court,  Ltd.,  by  J.  W.  Hobbs  & Co. 
(1887-9)  from  plans  and  designs  of  the  lale  firm 
of  Archer  & Green,  and  completed,  after  the 
dissolution  of  that  firm  in  1889,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Mr.  Francis  Hooper.  The  site 
covers  about  28,400  ft.  superficial  ; the  west 
wing  was  built  for  the  Hyde  Park  Club.  The 
island  at  the  junction  of  Brompton  and 
Knightsbridge  High  roads  is  all  th  u ..  ncroach- 
ments  have  left  of  the  old  village  green.  A 
railed-in  portion  on  the  north  side  was,  it  is 
said,  the  lazar-house  burial-ground  ; the  watch- 
house  and  pound  stood  at  the  east  end  until 
1834  ! a block  of  cottages  formed  “ Middle- 
row  ” ; on  the  north  side  (west)  was  the  old 
Marquis  of  Granby.  In  1865  Edmund  Tatter- 
sall  (obiit  1898)  and  his  two  sons  migrated  from 
“ the  Corner  ” at  Grosvenor-place  to  their  new 
premises,  covering  two  acres,  at  the  west  side 
of  the  Green,  built  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen 
after  Mr.  Charles  Freeman’s  plans  and  designs. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Riding-school 
with  the  stables,  coach-house,  &c.  (1857,  P. 
Hardwick),  No.  42,  Albert  Gate,  covering  an 
area  of  16,900  square  ft.,  were  sold  at  auction 
for  60,000 /.  in  March,  1891.  and  on  the  site  has 
been  erected  Wellington  Court  (Mr.  M.  E. 
Collins).  Concurrently  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Household  Cavalry  barracks  [Thos.  H. 
Wyatt,  February  2, 1878]  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  paid  5,000/.  for  7,623  squarer 
feet  for  a widening  of  the  main  road  from 
50  ft.  to  from  68  ft.  to  70  ft.  for  about  1,100  ft. 
on  its  north  side  along  the  new  barracks.  The 
work  was  opened  in  September,  18S0.  Oppo- 
site, at  Rutland  Gate,  is  the  site  of  Stratheden 
House  and  grounds,  extending  over  about 
4,400  square  yards,  which  was  withdrawn  from 
sale  by  auction  at  89,000/.  in  June,  1900.  It 
had  been  the  home  of  Lord  Campbell,  who 
died  there  in  June,  1861.  The  site  is  taken  for 
a block  of  flats  (Mr.  Delissa  Joseph). 

Kensington.  — Just  beyond  the  cavalry- 
barracks,  and  abutting  against  the  wall 
that  until  1825  enclosed  Hyde  Park,  at  a 
point  due  south  of  the  powder  - magazine 
in  the  park,  stood  the  Half  Way  House, 
pulled  down  in  184S.  Alford  House  was 
designed  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt  (1820- 
1877)  ; two  houses  in  Lowther  Gardens, 
Exhibition-road,  are  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
[February  9,  1895,  a porch].  Gore  House,  the 
home  of  William  Wilberforce  (obiit  1833),  and 
afterwards,  until  1S49,  of  Marguerite,  Countess 
of  Blessington  and  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay,  was 
tenanted  in  1851  by  Alexis  Soyer  as  the 
Symposium  restaurant  and  concert  gardens. 
After  the  Gore  estate  (see  post)  had  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  a new  National  Gallery,  with 
schools  of  art  and  science,  a beginning  was 
made  with  an  exhibition  in  Gore  House  of 
cabinet-work  and  studies  from  the  art  schools, 
but  in  the  end  the  site  of  the  house  and 
grounds  was  cleared  in  1857,  and  Albert  Hall- 
mansions  (Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.)  and  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  occupy  their  place.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  the  architect  also  of  Lowther 
Lodge  and  of  Nos.  170  and  185,  Queen’s- 
gate,  formerly  Prince  Albert’s-road  [June  26 
and  December  4,  1897  : " Sketches  of  London 
Street  Architecture,”  xv.  and  xxi.].  They 
are  two  notable  houses,  architectural  ex- 
pression in  the  latter  being  obtained  almost 
entirely  by  the  treatment  and  grouping 
of  the  windows.  No.  170,  designed  in 
pure  William  III.- Queen  Anne  style,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Downs,  of  Walworth,  in  1888-9, 
for  Mr.  F.  A.  White,  who  courteously  informed 
the  writer  of  this  article  that  he  obtained  the 
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site,  43  ft.  by  53  ft.,  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  1851  Exhibition  ; the  marble  floor  of  the 
entrance-hall  came  from  Squerrye’s  Court, 
Westerham,  associated  with  General  Wolfe's 
memory  ; the  boudoir  and  drawing-room 
mantelpieces  from  an  eighteenth-century  house 
— No.  25  (formerly  17),  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster ; that  Mr.  Shaw  designed  the  drawing- 
room ceiling  after  those  at  Ashburnham  House, 
Dean's-yard,  and  the  (new)  wood-carving  (exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Wickes,  of  Wells) ; Mr.  Crittall, 
of  North-street,  Manchester-square,  executed 
the  ironwork,  and  that  nearly  all  the  old  wood- 
work and  marble  plaques  and  inlays  are  relics 
from  Halstead- place,  Kent,  and  houses  in  the 
City  of  London.  At  the  corner,  east,  of  Palace 
Gate  is  the  stone-built  gabled  Thorney  House, 
standing  in  grounds  having  an  area  of  nearly 
40,000  sq.  ft.,  and  built  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Certain  covenants  entered  into  by 
the  Duke  in  respect  of  that  and  an  adjoin- 
ing property  which  he  purchased  were  the 
subject  of  a suit,  Rogers  v.  Hosegood,  re- 
ported in  our  columns  of  November  18, 
'1S99.  In  1873,  Sir  John  Millais,  P.R.A.,  bought 
from  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  some  adjacent 
'land  in  Palace  Gate,  on  which  he  built  a house, 
No.  2,  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  obi  it  January  27,  1892  [June  10, 
*876].  Palace  Gate  House  has  been  refronted 
and  remodelled  by  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Cooper  [Sep- 
tember 17,  1898];  Kensington  Gate  was 

erected  in  1849  on  the  site  of  the  pest-house 
fbuilt  in  1665  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  since 
used  for  the  parochial  poor,  and  demolished 
in  1848.  Opposite  the  Gate,  at  No.  7,  Canning- 
place,  lived,  in  1856,  Alfred  Stevens,  who  there 
made  his  first  designs  and  clay  model  for  the 
Wellington  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Salway  delineates  the  barracks  which,  with 
the  alcove  or  summer-house,  stood  within 
Kensington  Gardens  at  the  end  of  the  Broad- 
■walk  ; the  latter,  attributed  to  Wren,  has  been 
removed  from  the  Dial-walk  to  the  hollow  at 
Marlborough  (formerly  Bush  Hill)  Gate ; at 
Hogmire-lane  (Palace  Gate)  is  the  toll-bar  ; the 
houses  between  Palace  Gate  and  De  Vere  Gar- 
dens, where  -stood  Noel  House  and  Malcolm's 
nursery,  mark  the  site  of  Batty's  open-air 
hippodrome  [Taylor,  May  10,  1851]. 

Kensington  Palace  and  the  Gardens. — In 
May,  1899,  by  the  desire  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
State  apartments  in  the  south  and  east  portions, 
overlooking  the  private  gardens,  were  opened 
<0  the  public.  Princess  Louise's  marble  statue 
of  the  Queen  (189.3)  is  opposite  the  room  in 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  born.  At  the  same 
time  the  Queen  Anne’s  Banqueting-house  or 
Concert-room  (latterly  the  Orangery),  attributed 
to  Wren,  and  which  had  been  shamefully 
misused  as  the  gardeners’  store  and  tool  house, 
was  cleaned  and  repaired  [Mr.  G.  Weald’s 
measured  drawings,  January  12,  1895].  The 
bridge  crossing  the  Serpentine  (1825  6)  is  by 
John  and  George  Rennie,  and  cost  about 
36,ooof.  ; the  fountains,  with  figures,  and  the 
engine-house  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Serpentine  were  designed  by  John  Thomas 
> 1862)  ; the  statue  of  Edward  Jenner 

{obiit  1823),  by  W.  C.  Marshall  (obi it  June  17, 
£894),  had  been  first  set  up  in  Trafalgar- 
square  in  1858.  During  some  years  past  the 
gardens  have  been  subjected  to  many  altera- 
tions that  spoil  their  natural  beauty,  amongst 
■ them  being  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fine 
old  yew  hedge  along  the  west  side  of  the  path 
running  northwards  from  the  two  brick  piers 
by  the  Orangery,  which  was  cut  down  and 
replaced  with  an  iron  railing  at  the  making  in 
December,  1887,  of  the  entrance  in  the  north- 
western corner,  and  the  addition  to  the 
•gardens,  by  Queen  Victoria’s  desire,  of  the 
strip  of  ground  along  the  Bayswater-road. 
The  London  Government  Act,  1899,  con- 
Gtituted  the  parish  of  Kensington  into  a 
borough — it  is  now  a Royal  borough — and  the 
Palace  with  the  portion,  to  the  south,  of  the 
•Gardens  have  been  transferred  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  The 
population,  in  1901,  was  176,623. 

The  Queen  appointed  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  to  be 
architect  of  the  Prince  Albert  Memorial  [May 
23,  1863,  with  plan  ; and  November  22,  1873, 
details],  built  by  John  Kelk,  who  contracted 
for  a sum  not  to  exceed  85,508/.,  and  completed 
in  April,  1871,  at  a total  expenditure  of  132,000/. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  assisted  his  father  in  making 
the  original  drawings  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. and  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  and  Mr.  Coad 
helped  in  preparing  the  working  drawings. 
The  central  portion  rests  upon  a concrete  bed 
<60  ft.  square,  and  with  a minimum  depth  of 


17  ft.  The  seated  figure  of  the  Prince  is  by 
Foley  ; the  marble  groups  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  are  by  Macdowell,  Foley, 
W.  Theed,  and  John  Bell  respectively  ; those 
of  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  and 
Engineering  by  Thornycroft,  H.  Weekes,  W.  C. 
Marshall,  and  John  Lawlor  respectively  ; the 
bronze  figures  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Che- 
mistry, and  Geometry  on  the  outer  faces  of  the 
great  pillars,  and  those  of  Rhetoric,  Philosophy, 
Medicine,  and  Physiology  in  the  niches  over 
the  capitals  are  by  J.  Birnie  Philip  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Armstead,  who  also  sculptured  the 
marble  figures  in  relief  around  the  podium — 
the  architects  (including  Wren,  Pugin,  Barry, 
and  C.  P.  Cockerell)  and  sculptors  being  by 
the  former,  the  painters,  poets,  and  musicians 
by  the  latter.  The  gilded  bronze  statues  in 
the  spire,  which  with  the  cross  rises  to  170  ft., 
are  by  James  Redfern  ; the  tabernacle  work 
and  gable  crests,  with  all  the  artistic  metal- 
work, are  by  F.  A.  Skidmore  ; the  architectural 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Brindley,  and  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell  made  the  cartoons  for  the  mosaics  in 
the  tympana  and  spandrels,  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  canopy,  executed  by  Signor  Salviati. 

In  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  laid  out  over 
the  Queen’s-road  by  Sir  James  Pennethorne  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  5 Viet.  c.  1.,  are  Nos.  13, 
Harrington  House,  1852,  for  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  by  C.  J.  Richardson  ; 18-9,  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry  ; and  11,  with  the  adjoining 
house,  1852-4,  by  S.  Smirke  the  elder.  On  the 
Green  (or  Moor),  nearly  opposite  No.  2,  the 
house  that  Thackeray  built  for  himself  in 
1861-2,  remained  until  1871  the  conduit  house, 
having  a vaulted  roof,  which  Henry  VIII. 
built,  circa  1536,  for  supplying  Chelsea  with 
water  ; there  are  two  views  (1857)  in  the 
Archer  Collection.  Returning  into  the  High- 
street,  we  see  that  the  two  piers  at  the  entrance 
of  the  private  road  to  the  Palace  have  been 
renewed  and  fitted  with  gates  (1900),  and  that 
the  site  of  the  King’s  Arms,  burnt  down  on 
June  to,  1857,  and  well  remembered  by  readers 
of  “ Esmond,”  with  its  yard,  has  been  taken 
for  the  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  1893-4  (Mr.  Basil 
Champneys,  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  contractors), 
to  which  the  ballroom  suite  and  banqueting- 
hall  were  added  (1S96-7)  by  Messrs.  By- 
waters & Son,  who  contracted  for  21,343/., 
after  Messrs.  Henry  S.  Legg  & Son’s  plans 
and  designs  [November  13,  1897].  For  the  site, 
about  acres,  of  Kensington  House  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  which  side  has  since 
been  widened  by  the  (old)  Vestry  and  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  were  demolished 
in  1872-3,  the  Warren  or  Rookery,  Colby 
House  (site  of  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
opposite  Kensington  Palace-gardens),  erected 
in  1720  for  Sir  John  Colby,  and  old  Kensing- 
ton House — the  home  of  Louise  de  Querouaille, 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  of  James  Elphinston 
the  schoolmaster  and  translator  of  Martial  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Jesuit  Peres  de  la 
P'oi  and  M.  le  Prince  de  Broglie’s  school,  of 
the  Cosways,  and  in  1819-21  of  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
Kensington  House  was  begun  in  1873,  after  Mr. 
James  Knowles’s  designs  and  plans,  for  Baron 
Albert  Grant  (obiit  1899),  who,  however,  did  not 
occupy  it,  nor  indeed  was  the  house  completed, 
after  nearly  275,000/.  had  been  expended.  It 
was  ultimately  sold  at  auction  in  lots  for  a 
total  sum  of  0,915/.  in  June  and  September, 
1882.  The  white  marble  staircase  that.reached 


up  to  the  second  floor  and  had  cost  11,000/. 
was  secured  for  1,000/.  by  Madame  Tussaud  & 
Sons,  and  part  of  it,  with  the  caryatides  of 
heroic  size  is  now  in  their  exhibition,  Maryle- 
bone-road  ; the  gilded  cast-iron  railing,  front- 
ing the  main  road,  that  cost  3,500/.  was 
bought  for  300  guineas  by  the  Sandown 
Park  Race  Committee.  The  ground  was 
speedily  covered  with  the  houses  and  flats, 
seventy-five  in  all,  of  Kensington  - court 
designed  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Carr  by  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Reed  (flats),  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  T. 
Graham  Jackson,  R.A.,  [No.  2,  June  27,  1885], 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gwyther  (No.  61),  Mr.  R.  J.  Worley 
(Kensington  House),  and  other  architects  ; 
whilst  on  the  site  of  Colby  House  stands  the 
London  and  County  branch  bank  (from  No.  67) 
built  in  1885  by  Messrs.  T.  Rider  & Son,  after 
Mr.  Alfred  Williams’s  designs  [September  11, 
1886].  An  Act  of  1896  provided  for  an 
improvement  of  the  James-street  area,  with  the 
widening  of  Charles-street  and  the  western 
end  of  St.  Alban’s-road,  and  the  making  of  two 
new  roads  out  of  Kensington-square  into  St. 
Alban’s-road  and  Kensington-court.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  square  is  the  Convent  Chapel 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Goldie  & Child  [May  31, 
1873].  The  old  Grammar  School  houses,  Nos. 
25-9,  on  the  west  side,  opened  January  24,  1831, 
have  lately  been  taken  (1900)  by  a firm  of  linen- 
drapers. 

In  1683  the  south  aisle,  and  in  1695  the 
north  aisle  and  chancel,  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  Abbot  were  rebuilt ; in  1772  the  stone 
tower  was  pulled  down.  Having  been  repaired 
in  1811  at  a cost  of  5,000/.,  it  is  replaced  by 
the  church  begun  in  1869  by  Messrs.  Dove 
Bros.,  after  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  plans  and  designs 
[January  1,  1S70],  for  1,606  seats  ; the  organ 
front,  1893,  is  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  the 
carving  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  and  the 
glass  in  the  clearstory  windows  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  A widening  of  the  south  side 
of  the  High-street,  for  a length  of  460  ft.  between 
Young-street  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
station,  and  the  new  thoroughfare  (Hall-street) 
from  Young-street  to  King-street  were  com- 
pleted in  October,  1869,  for  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  by  Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson, 
at  a net  cost  of  126.434/.,  the  width  being  in- 
creased to  a minimum  of  45  ft.  and  a maximum 
of  about  65  ft.  from  a minimum  of  20  ft. 
and  a maximum  of  about  45  ft.  The  site  of 
the  Kensington  Charity  Schools,  1713,  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  enlarged  in  1817-8,  and  latterly 
a savings-bank,  was  bought  for  7,100/.,  with 
some  adjoining  property  in  Church-court,  for 
the  Town  Hall  (opened  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Teck  on  November  7,  1880),  built  by  Messrs. 
Brand  & Co.,  who  contracted  for  30,549/.,  from 
the  designs  of  Robert  Walker,  obiit  1896 ; in 
1891  were  added  administrative  departments,  a 
coroner’s  court,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Leslie  & Co. 
(contract,  13,747/.),  after  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  Weaver,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hunt,  joint  architects.  The  schools 
have  been  rebuilt  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish 
church,  where  may  be  seen  the  quaint  original 
figures  of  a boy  and  girl.  The  Vestry  Hall 
[June  12,  1852],  in  the  Jacobean  style,  by 
Broadbridge,  'replaced  the  vestry-room  which 
adjoined  the  (old)  parish  church. 

By  the  east  corner  of  Wright's-lane  a large 
drapery  shop  has  replaced  the  house  in- 
habited by  Cobbett,  at  the  back  of  which,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lane,  stood  Scarsdale 
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House.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  was  Carmarthen 
House  ; further  southwards,  in  Marloes-road, 
was  built  the  new  workhouse  and  infirmary. 
On  the  west  side  of  Wright’s-lane  are  blocks 
of  flats  begun  three  years  ago  for  the  Mansions 
Estate  Company  by  Messrs.  Metcalf  & Greig, 
who  designed  also  similar  blocks  in  Iverna- 
gardens  ; Cheniston-gardens  stand  on  the 
site  of  Abingdon  House.  Eleven  of  the  six- 
teen houses  of  The  Terrace  on  the  south  side  of 
the  high  road,  next  west  from  Wright’s-lane, 
were  sold  in  May,  1892,  for  the  erection  of  resi- 
dential flats.  Of  those  houses,  which  had 
large  gardens,  No.  7,  a home  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  “ Characteristicks,” 
but  since  rebuilt,  had  been  occupied  in  1824-5 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie  ; at  No.  1 lived  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  and  at  No.  6 John  Leech.  On  May  14, 
1868,  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  [June  11,  1868],  built  by 
Simpson  after  the  designs  of  Goldie  & Child  : 
George  Goldie  obiit  March  1,  1887.  The  style 
is  that  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  with 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  apse  and  principal 
facade,  the  nave  having  a continuous  barrel 
vault  of  timber,  with  a moulded  king-post  and 
tie-beam  to  each  principal.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  “ Our  Lady  of  Victories  ” on 
May  1 last,  the  debt  of  nearly  9,000/.  having 
been  discharged  during  the  past  six  years. 

By  the  death,  at  Naples  in  1859  of  Henry, 
fourth  Baron  Holland,  s.p.,  that  title  became 
extinct.  His  widow,  Mary  Augusta,  disposed 
of  the  house  and  estate — about  80  acres — to  her 
kinsman,  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Ilchester,  who 
entered  into  residence  there  shortly  after  Lady 
Holland's  death  on  September  23,  1889.  Some 
alterations  of  the  interior,  with  external  repairs, 
were  effected  for  Lord  Ilchester  by  Colonel 
Edis  in  1890-1. * Meanwhile,  a portion  of  the 
park  on  the  north  side  had  been  sold  for  build- 
ing purposes  (Holland-park),  and  on  the  south- 
west have  been  built  Melbury-road  (Nightin- 
gale-lane) and  Holland  Park-road.  In  Melbury- 
road  are  two  semi-detached  houses  by  Mr. 
Halsey  Ricardo  [July  7,  1894] ; W.  Burges 
designed  his  own  house,  the  sculpture  being  by 
Mr.  Nichols  (1878),  as  did  also  Edmund  Street ; 
No.  14  is  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys  designed  his  own  residence, 
and  one  for  Mr.  Holiday.  No.  8 is 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  and  Little 
Holland  House,  No.  6,  was  rebuilt  in-  1885 
for  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  In  Holland  Park- 
road,  at  No.  1,  Mr.  P.  Webb  designed  the 
studio  and  marble  corridor  [October  2,  1897] 
for  Mr.  V.  C.  Prinsep,  R.A.  ; No.  2,  Leighton 
House,  was  built  thirty  years  ago  for  Lord 
Leighton,  P.R.A.  [obiit  January,  1896),  and 
devised  by  him  to  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  who  generously  de- 
voted it,  together  with  its  contents  (to  which 
several  of  his  friends  have  contributed),  to  the 
public.f  Professor  Aitchison  designed  the 
picture  gallery  [November  9,  1895]  and  the 
studio,  the  frieze  of  birds  in  mosaic  upon  a 
gold  ground  in  the  Arab  Hall  is  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane.  Leonard-place,  Earl’s-terrace,  and 
Edwardes-square  were  built  by  M.  Changier,  a 
Frenchman  who,  so  runs  the  story,  intended 
that  the  square,  with  its  small  houses  and  large 
garden,  should  be  occupied  by  officers  of 
Napoleon’s  army  when  the  then  threatened 
invasion  of  England  had  succeeded. 

South  Kensington. 

The  Gore  and  other  Estates. — In  their  second 
Report,  dated  November  11,  1852,  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  estimated 
their  surplus  funds  at  about  170,000/.  Their 
third  Report,  dated  April  12,  1856,  sets  forth 
that  their  receipts  then  amounted  to  a total  of 
349.338/.  5s-  5d-.  arising  from  186,436/.  18s.  6d. 
— surplus,  157,500/. — voted  by  Parliament  in 
the  Sessions  of  1852-3  and  1854-5,  and 
5,401/.  63.  nd. — rents  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts ; their  expenditure  had  amounted  to 
247.595^  8s.  7d.  for  the  purchase  of  lands, 
tenants’  compensation,  road-making,  and  other 
items.  The  two  Parliamentary  votes  amounted 
to  I77.500^>  but  20,000 /.  of  that  total  had  not 
then  been  paid.  In  1852  they  bought  for 
60,000 /.  the  Gore  estate,  2i£  acres,  having  a 
frontage  of  600  ft.  to  the  Kensington-road 
and  extending  southwards  obliquely,  about 


* The  central  block  and  turrets,  1607,  are  ascribed  to 
John  Thorpe  : Lord  Holland  (beheaded  March  9,  1649) 
added  the  wings  and  arcades.  The  piers  of  the  east  gate, 
carved  by  N.  Stone,  are  by  Inigo  Jones,  1629. 

t On  November  26  last  the  Royal  Borough  Council 
resolved  to  accept  a gift  of  the  house  and  grounds  from 
the  Leighton  House  Executive  Committee,  and  to  main- 
tain them  as  a memorial  and  a museum  o art. 


1,250  ft.,  to  a point  on  the  east  side  of  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition-road.  They  also  purchased 
from  the  Baron  de  Villars’s  executors  for 
153,500/.  an  irregular  area  of  48  acres 
adjoining  the  west  and  south  sides  of 
the  Gore  estate  and  crossing  the  later 
Cromwell-road.  To  those  purchases  they 
added  the  Smith’s  Charity  estate,  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Gore  estate,  and 
17  acres  of  Lord  Harrington’s  estate.  Of  the 
last-named  property  the  greater  part  of  the 
portion  so  bought  included  Brompton  Park, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Exhibition-road  and 
on  the  north  side  of  Brompton-road — the  site 
eventually  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  combined  properties 
consisted  of  open  ground,  nursery  gardens, 
and  so  on,  traversed  in  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion by  two  lanes.  The  one  lane  ran  from 
Hogmire-lane  (at  the  present  junction  of 
Gloucester-road  and  Victoria-grove),  past  one 
of  Malcolm's  nurseries  to  Hale,  otherwise 
Cromwell,  House  (see  “ Notabilia  ”),  Stanhope 
nursery,  and  Methwold’s  Almshouses  which 
stood  where  Harrington-road  meets  Harrington- 
gardens  ; the  other,  Gore-lane,  ran  from  Ken- 
sington-gore  at  a point  in  Kensington-gore 
about  50  yds.  east  from  the  present  Oueen’s- 
gate  to  Grove  Lodge  in  Old  Brompton-road — 
where  is  now  Thurloe-place — opposite  Harrison 
& Bristow’s  nursery  (Thurloe-square  and 
Alfred-place).  Between  the  two  lanes  stood 
the  Kensington  Workhouse  (Kensington-gate, 
south  side)  : see  a scarce  map  of  Lon- 
don, 1836,  beautifully  drawn  by  W.  B. 
Clarke,  architect.  Most  of  the  houses  on  the 
purchased  lands  lay  along  the  northern  bend  of 
Gore-lane.  The  Commissioners  acquired  the 
fee-simple  of  them,  including  the  Hoop  and 
Toy  tea-gardens,  from  Lord  Kensington,  and 
obtained  an  Act,  July  3,  1854,  for  laying  out  the 
site.  On  the  south  of  a nursery  extending 
northwards  to  Kensington  high  road  (see 
Rocque’s  map),  and  famed  for  its  fruit  trees, 
was  Brompton  Park,  that  had  been  brought  in 
marriage,  1779,  to  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, by  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
John  Fleming,  Bart.  The  manor-house  became 
an  official  residence  attached  to  the  Museum. 
Sir  William  Cubitt  laid  out  Exhibition-road, 
Prince  Albert’s-road  (renamed  Queen’s-gate), 
part  of  Cromwell-road,  and  Gore-road  (re- 
named Queen’s  Gate-terrace),  if  mile  long  in 
the  aggregate,  and  completed  in  March,  1856, 
by  William  Jackson,  contractor,  at  a cost  of 
17,980 /. 

Science  and  Art  Department  and  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. — The  Commissioners  at 
first  intended  to  appropriate  the  Harrington 
estate  as  the  site  of  a Museum  of  Manufactures, 
and  the  Gore  House  estate  for  a new  National 
Gallery.  A separate  Commission  had  recom- 
mended (in  August,  1851)  the  latter  site  for  that 
purpose  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  yellow 
gravel  soil  and  because  “those  large  open 
spaces  afford  a security  against  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  National  Gallery  is 
exposed,  and  are  the  only  grounds  which 
remain  safe  for  future  years  amidst  the  growth 
of  the  metropolis.”  But  the  two  schemes  were 
modified  in  conjunction  with  a re-constitution 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  School  of  Design,  established 
in  1836-7  at  Somerset  House  under  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  1841  the  Government  resolved 
to  contribute  towards  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  Schools  of  Design  in  our  chief 
centres  of  manufacturing  industries.  An 
inquiry  conducted  eight  years  afterwards 
showed  that  the  schools  were  not  working 
satisfactorily.  The  Treasury  gave  5,000/.  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a Museum  of  Art, 
which  was  opened  at  Marlborough  House, 
Pall  Mall,  in  1852,  the  exhibits  consisting 
mainly  of  purchases  from  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  casts  removed  from  Somerset 
House.  At  that  time  there  were  forty- 
two  self  - supporting  schools  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  twenty  subsidised  by  the  State, 
with  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.  (obiit  1882),  as 
Superintendent  of  ihe  Department  of  Practical 
Art,  and  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  as  Art  Adviser.  A 
Treasury  minute  of  1853  formally  constituted  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  an 
Order  in  Council  of  February  25,  1856,  trans- 
ferred to  the  then  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  In  the  following  year,  Cole 
having  meanwhile  been  appointed  Inspector- 
General  with  Dr.  (since  Lord)  Playfair  as 
Secretary  of  the  united  Departments,  the 
Department  migrated  to  the  new  buildings  at 
South  Kensington  built  by  C.  D.  Young  & Co., 
of  Edinburgh  and  London,  under  Sir  William 


Cubitt’s  superintendence,  and  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  June  22,  1857.  The  contractors’ 
general  specification  (dated  June  13,  1855)  was 
for  a structure  mainly  of  corrugated  iron  having 
three  segmented  roofs,  42  ft.  span,  with  malle- 
able iron  trusses  7 ft.  asunder,  and  skylight 
12  ft.  wide  along  the  entire  ridge  of  each  roof, 
266  ft.  by  126  ft.  and  30  ft.  high  to  the  eaves, 
affording  (with  the  galleries)  an  exhibition  area 
of  6,400  yards  superficial,  to  cost  about  9,800/. r 
without  an  architectural  front  of  cast-iron  (from 
1,000/.  to  1,400/.  more).  The  buildings  (site  of 
the  new  South  Court)  were  pulled  down  ten  years 
afterwards  and  re-erected  for  the  Beth  nal-green 
Museum.  Sir  Henry  Cole  resigned  in  1873. 
The  mechanical  models,  engines,  and  other 
interesting  exhibits  of  old  patented  inventions, 
originally  gathered  by  Professor  Bennet 
Woodcroft,  F.R.S.  (obiit  February  7,  1879)' 
when  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
were,  together  with  a similar  collection  stored1 
in  Kensington  Palace,  deposited  in  an  iron 
annexe  of  the  Museum  ; the  Patents,  Designs, 
and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  transferred  them 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ; on 
September  2,  1897,  the  “Brompton  boilers” 
were  sold  at  auction.  See,  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Report,  1856,  a coloured  plan  of  the 
estates  as  bought  and  laid  out  ; and  coloured- 
drawings  to  scale  of  the  building  of  1855-7. 
Captain  Francis  Fowke,  R.E.  (1823-65),  archi- 
tect and  engineer  to  the  Science  and  Axt 
Department,  made  the  plans  and  designs  for 
the  extension  buildings  of  the  Museum,  which 
comprised  the  Architectural  and  other  courts, 
the  Sculpture  and  Oriental  galleries,  and  the 
Turner  (water-colours),  Vernon,  and  Sheep- 
shanks picture  galleries — for  the  latter  R. 
Redgrave  devised  a successful  mode  of  top- 
lighting, and  the  cost  of  the  picture  gal- 
leries, with  fireproof  floors,  amounted  to, 
it  is  said,  scarcely  qd.  per  cubic  foot. 
In  August,  1891,  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  designs 
[August  15,  1891,  perspective  view  <of  exterior, 
and  interior  of  central  hall]  were  selected  in 
competition,  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  having  acted 
as  professional  adviser,  for  the  completion,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  about  450,000/.,  of  whatr 
will  henceforth  be  called  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  whereof  Queen  Victoria  laid 
the  foundation-stone  on  May  17,  1899.  In  the 
interval  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
accepted  design  and  plan  which,  as  modified, 
we  described  on  May  20,  1899,  and  illustrated 
on  May  27,  1899  (the  Cromwell-road  front  and 
ground-floor  plan) ; the  new  works  have  been 
begun  by  Messrs.  Leslie  Bros.,  contractors. 
We  illustrated  the  competitive  designs  of  the 
late  William  Young,  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  and 
Sir  T.  N.  Deane  & Sons  on  August  22, 
August  29,  and  September  12  and  19,  1891, 
respectively.  Our  number  of  May  20,  1899, 
contains  a block-plan  of  the  Museum,  School 
of  Art,  Natural  History  Museum,  present 
College  of  Science,  Royal  College  of  Science,. 
Science  Museum  Galleries,  Imperial  Institute, 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Technical  Institute,  which  now 
occupy  the  space  acquired  in  1852-3  by  the. 
Exhibition  Commissioners. 

The  Natural  History  Museum. — The  insistent 
efforts  of  the  late  Professor  Owen,  who  in  1856 
had  been  appointed  the  first  Superintendent  of 
the  Natural  History  Department,  British 
Museum,  at  length  moved  the  Government  inv 
1861  to  instruct  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Office  of  Works,  to  issue  to  competing  archi- 
tects copies  of  a plan  based  upon  Professor 
Owen’s  requirements — he  said  he  “ wanted,  in 
the  first  place,  room  for  seventy  whales  " — for 
a separate  museum  on  the  Cromwell-road  site. 
The  Committee  of  Selection  consisted  of  Lord1 
Elcho  (since  Lord  Wemyss),  Tite,  David 
Roberts,  Fergusson,  and  Pennethorne.  In 
May,  1864,  they  awarded  the  first  premium, 
400/.,  to  Captain  Fowke  [May  28,  1864,  pers- 
pective view  and  plan]  ; the  second,  250/.,  to 
Professor  Kerr  [June  25,  1864]  and  the  third. 
100/.,  to  Cuthbert  Brodrick.  Captain  Fowke 
died  in  September,  1865,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  details  of  his  design,  which  was  for 
a red  brick  building,  with  two  detached  wings, 
after  the  French  Renaissance  style,  copiously- 
ornamented  with  white  and  red  terra  cotta.  His 
drawingS'were  committed  for  their  completion  - 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  who,  however,  after 
two  years’  labour,  found  it  impossible  to  adapt 
them  for  the  practical  purposes  required.  in- 
February,  1868,  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  given  a 
free  hand,  and  in  April  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Musenm  adopted  his  initial  plans  for 
a building  after  the  refined  Romanesque  style 
of  the  eleventh  century.  His  designs  were 
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perfected  in  1871,  the  Act  for  building  on  a 
site  of  seven  acres— being  that  of  Captain 
Fowke's  International  Exhibition,  1862,  build- 
ings—was  passed  in  1872,  the  works  were 
begun  in  1873,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  188  r, 
the  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plans  comprise 
two  east  and  west  wings,  not  yet  erected.  In 
1897  the  west  wing  site  was  taken  for  a 
temporary  building  for  the  cetacea  collection. 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — General. Scott  based  his 
plans  and  designs  upon  those  originally  made 
by  his  deceased  brother-officer  Captain  Fowke, 
J.  W.  Grover,  C.E.,  being  the  constructive 
engineer  and  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros,  the  con- 
tractors. The  height  of  the  Hall  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  165  ft. ; the  major  and  minor 
axes  are  219  ft.  and  157  ft.  To  meet  the  cost— 
about  200,000/. — the  seats  were  sold  for  a term 
of  999  years  at  prices  ranging  from  1,000/.  for 
a grand-tier  box  to  100/.  for  a stall.  The  organ 
is  by  Henry  Willis,  and  the  sixteen  cartoons 
for  the  terra-cotta  mosaic  frieze  by  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A., 
Pickersgill,  R.A.,  S.  Marks,  R.A..  Horsley, 
R.A.,  Armitage,  R.A.,and  Yeames,  R.A.  Queen 
Victoria  laid  the  foundation-stone  on  May  20, 
1S67,  and  opened  the  Hall  on  March  29,  187: 
[December  10  and  (plan)  31.  1870].  ’ 

The  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  and  the 
Exhibitions  of  1S62 , 1871-4,  and  1883-6.— In 
1859  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (founded 
in  1804  at  Kensington)  rented  from  the  Com- 
missioners some  twenty  acres  of  the  Gore  and 
other  estates  lying  between  Exhibition-road 
and  Queen's-gate.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  R.  Red- 
grave, and  Captain  Fowke  laid  out  the  gardens, 
with  their  terraces  to  overcome  the  decline 
southwards,  and  fountains.  Sydney  Smirke 
(obi it  1877)  designed  the  two  side  arcades  in 
curves  to  meet  the  conservatory  at  the  north 
[July  9,  1859,  and  December  29,  i860],  240  ft. 
by  64  ft.  and  75  ft.  high.  In  the  gardens  stood 
Durham’s  memorial  to  Prince  Albert.  The 
Society's  gardens  were  completed  in  readiness 
for  the  International  Exhibition,  1862,  held  in 
the  building  designed  by  Captain  Fowke 
■(Natural  History  Museum  site).  That  building 
consisted  of  a nave  85  ft.  by  1,150  ft.  and 
100  ft.  high,  with  two  end  transepts  85  ft.  by 
■692  ft.  and  100  ft.  high,  and  an  octagon,  160  ft. 
diameter,  at  each  crossing.  Over  the  two 
octagons  were  two  vast  glazed  domes  rising  to 
200  ft.  inside,  and,  with  their  finials,  to 
250  ft.  outside.  The  nave  roof  had  a semi- 
circular rib  18  in.  deep  by  10  in.  wide,  made  in 
only  six  pieces,  and  was  after  the  older  or  De 
L’Orme’s  construction  ; there  was  also  a rafter, 
the  outline  of  the  rib  being  not  followed  by  the 
covering  ; the  span,  85  ft.,  was  13  ft.  more  than 
that  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The' nave  roof  and 
the  domes  were  re-erected  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  since  destroyed  by  fire. 
A series  of  annual  exhibitions  was  held  on  that 
site  in  1871-4.  General  Scott,  R.E.,  designed 
the  buildings  for  1871  [December  10  and 
(plan)  31,  1S70],  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E.,  being 
consulting  engineer  for  the  constructive  part, 
and  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros,  the  contractors. 

As  the  Society’s  new  gardens  failed  to  receive 
the  public  support  which  had  been  anticipated, 
the  Commissioners  felt  themselves  constrained 
to  exercise  their  rights  of  re-entry,  and 
succeeded,  on  an  appeal,  after  an  action  at 
law  which  arose  from  the  resistance  of  the 
debenture  - holders.  The  gardens  were  then 
dismantled  in  preparation  for  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  1883,  held  in  buildings— 
afterwards  enlarged  — that  had  been  erected 
■under,  we  believe,  General  Scott’s  superin- 
tendence. Then  followed  the  International 
Health  and  Food  (1884)  and  International 
Inventions  and  Music  (1885)  Exhibitions;  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  the  last 
and  most  important  one,  was  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  on  May  4, 
i8S6,  and  realised  a surplus  of  more  than 
35,000/.  In  1875  the  India  Museum  had  been 
removed  into  the  gallery  along  the  east  side- 
a suite  of  rooms  of  the  Exhibition  of  1874  was 
allotted  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  col- 
lection which  had  been  established  in  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  in  1859.  Whilst 
the  exhibitions  did  not  prove  financially  suc- 
cessful in  the  end,  the  garden  fCtes  and 
concerts  provided  an  unwonted  open-air  enter- 
tainment. In  1S84  a novel  attraction  consisted 
of  a setot  models  to  scale  illustrative  of  London 
in  the  olden  days,  erected  at  a cost  of  13,800/. 
from  the  drawings  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  late  honorary  secre- 
tary to  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  Mr.  Birch  arranged  twenty- 


four  buildings,  on  the  lines  of  a street  entered 
through  Bishop's  Gate  in  the  City  wall, 
with  a typical  church  tower  at  the  turning 
of  the  street  into  “ Elbow-lane."  He  made 
many^  of  the  drawings  from  originals  in 
the  Gwilt,  Gardner,  and  other  private  col- 
lections not  generally  known  to  the  public, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  give  an  un- 
common and  highly-interesting  presentment  of 
domestic  architecture  in  by-gone  London.  The 
sale  in  January,  1887,  of  the  materials,  com- 
prising upwards  of  823  lots,  of  all  the  buildings, 
together  with  the  old  London  street,  of  the  four 
exhibitions  was  followed  on  April  9,  1889,  by 
the  sale  of  the  arcades,  conservatory,  and  all 
out-door  effects  in  the  gardens  ; the  ground 
was  then  gradually  plotted  out  for  new  roads 
and  the  erection  of  various  public  institutions, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ charter,  which  empowered  them  “ to 
increase  the  means  of  industrial  education,  and 
extend  the  influence  of  science  and  art  upon 
productive  industry.” 

The  Imperial  Institute.  — On  July  4,  1887, 
Queen  Victoria  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
buildings  planned  and  designed  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt,  and  opened  in  May,  1893.  On  July  2, 
1888,  was  executed  the  lease  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  site  from  the  Commissioners.  The 
foundations  having  been  completed  in  May, 
1888,  at  a cost  of  6,000/.,  tenders  from  Messrs. 
John  Mowlem  & Co.  were  accepted,  in  July, 
1888,  for  the  making  of  Imperial  Institute-road 
(5.825/.)  and  for  the  main  buildings — the 
towers  excepted— (142,800/.,  from  a "list  of 
fifteen  competing  contractors).  The  same 
firm’s  accepted  tender  for  the  central  and 
eastern  and  western  towers  amounted  to 
18,797/.  [July  2,  1887,  large  view  of  Mr. 
Collcutt’s  competitive  design  ; Julv  9,  1887, 
plans  of  the  ground  and  principal  floors,  with 
details  of  fayade  ; January  5,  1889,  large  per- 
spective view  ; and  June  18,  1892,  central 
tower].  In  the  autumn  of  1892  an  Australian 
lady  presented  the  “Alexandra)’’  peal  of  ten  bells, 
weighing  more  than  eight  tons,  cast  by  Messrs. 
John  Taylor  & Co.,  of  Loughborough,  and 
hung  by  them  in  the  central  or  “Queen’s" 
tower  at  a height  of  200  ft.  above  the  ground- 
floor  level.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1899 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  Treasury, 
the  Institute,  and  the  University  of  London. 
On  July  28  of  that  year  was  issued  a supple- 
mentary estimate  for  65,000/.  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  the  In-4itute,  accompanied 
by  a Treasury  minute  affecting  the  disposal 
and  future  use  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
arranged— (1)  that  the  lease  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  as  repre- 
senting the  Crown  ; (2)  to  assign  a portion  of 
the  buildings,  free  from  rent,  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  : (3)  to  accommodate  the  University 
in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  main 
block,  including  the  principal  entrance,  vesti- 
bule, staircase,  and  the  Great  Hall  ; (4)  to  make 
structural  alterations  in  view  of  (2)  and  (3)  res- 
pectively ; and  (5)  that  in  consideration  of  (1) 
the  Government  should  pay  off  an  existing 
mortgage  of  40,000/.  on  the  building,  and  also 
discharge  a floating  debt  of  the  Institute,  not 
to  exceed  in  all  15,000/.  The  University  of 
London  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  Institute 
on  May  8,  1900.  On  December  21  last  the 
Executive  Council  resolved  to  transfer  the  In- 
stitute with  all  its  property  to  the  nation. 

Other  Public  Buildings. — For  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  in  Exhi- 
bition-road, opened  on  June  25,  1884  [Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  A. R.A.  ; January  5,  1884, 
elevation  and  ground  floor  plan],  the  Commis- 
sioners granted  in  1881  a 999  years’  lease  at  a 
peppercorn  rent,  the  money  for  its  erection  and 
maintenance,  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.,  being 
contributed  byithe  City  of  London.  The  public 
subscribed  for  the  Royal  College  of  Music  (a 
successor  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Music)  of  which  Sir  George  Grove,  obi  it 
May  28,  1900,  was  the  first  director.  The 
National  Training  School  [July  iS,  1874]  was 
begun  in  December,  1873,  after  plans'  and 
designs  by  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Cole,  R.E.,  and 
opened  on  May  17,  1876  ; the  Royal  College, 
incorporated  in  1883,  was  built  of  red  brick  and 
Weldon  stone,  in  free  Renaissance  style,  by 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  from  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield’s  designs  and  plans  [July  16,  1892], 
and  was  opened  by  the  King  on  May  2,  1894. 
Sir  Francis  Cook  presented  the  Alexandra 
House,  Mr.  Samson  Fox,  of  Leeds,  engineer, 
subscribed  60,000/.,  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
presented  the  organ.  A considerable  addition 
has  lately  been  made  upon  the  ground  between 
the  College  and  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the 


shape  of  the  new  concert  hall,  examination  hall, 
and  other  apartments  [July  20,  1901,  with  plan 
and  section  and  part  elevation  of  the  interior] 
opened  on  June  13,  1901,  with  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  as  director,  and  erected  by  Messrs. 
G.  II.  & A.  Bywaters  after  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J. 
Smith’s  designs,  which  had  been  selected  in 
competition,  Mr.  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  being  the 
assessor.  The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work was  first  established  in  1872  in  Sloane- 
street,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  re- 
moved to  temporary  premises  adjoining  the 
Technical  Institute.  On  June  23,  1899,  the 
King  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
buildings  [August  12,  1893,  and  June  24,  1899, 
front  and  side  elevations  and  plans]  built  by 
Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters,  of  which  Mr. 
Fairfax  B.  Wade  is  the  architect  ; the 
materials  are,  externally,  Portland  stone  and 
blue  pennant  for  the  lower  story,  2-in. 
Bracknell  bricks  for  the  walling  of  the 
principal  story,  and  Portland  stone  for  the 
upper  portion,  with  green  slate  for  roofing. 
The  site  is  that  of  the  former  India  Museum  on 
the  west  side  of  Exhibition-road.  Between  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  Imperial  Institute- 
road  stands  the  new  Royal  College  of  Science 
[May  5,  1900,  with  three  plans]  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  A.R.A.,  which  has  a total  frontage, 
830  ft.,  equal  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
directly  opposite,  and  connects  the  Science 
Galleries.  WittuMr.  Collcutt’s  concurrence,  the 
entrances  into  the  College  museum  galleries 
are,  in  their  general  character,  a repetition  of 
the  advanced  ends  of  the  Institute,  and  screens 
across  the  road  connect  the  opposite  blocks — 
a happily-conceived  treatment. 

Notariua. 

Knightsbridge. — Buildings  on  the  sites  of  Xos.  1-7, 
Lowndes-terrace,  and  1-3,  S;ville-street,  for  Messrs. 
Woolland  Bros.,  1896-9— Mr.  H.  L.  Florence;  pre- 
mises in  Seville-street  for  Messrs  Harvey,  Nicholls, 
& Co.,  1898,  and  on  the  site  of  Nos.  19-21,  High- 
road, 1898— Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  : Knightsbridge 
Market — William  Hosking  (1800-61);  Park-man- 
sions, Knightsbridge  Green,  with  the  adjoining 
Windsor  Castle  Restaurant  and  Arcade,  1900-1 — Mr. 
G.  D.  Martin  ; Prince's  Club,  1850  (from  Hans- 
place),  opened  May  18,  18S9,  built  by  Peto  Bros,  on 
the  site  of  Humphrey’s  Hall — Mr.  K.  H.  Bourchier  ; 
fiats  on  the  site  of  No.  1,  South-place,  1899 — 
Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  ; Phoenix  floorcloth 
factory,  founded  in  1754  by  Nathan  Smith,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  London,  burned  down  in  1794, 
rebuilt,  and  again  in  1S24  ; All  Saints’  Church, 
Ennismore-gardens,  1846-9— Lewis  Vulliamy  (ob. 
1871),  decorated  by  Owen  Jone?,  and  since  in 
sgraffito  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner ; Ennismore- 
gardens,  1848-50,  named  after  Lord  Ennismore, 
who  lived  in  Kingston  House ; No.  49,  Prince’s- 
gate,  the  late  F.  R.  Leyland's,  main  staircase  from 
Northumberland  House,  Charing  Cross,  the  dining 
o»"  ‘•Peacock”  room,  decorated  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Whistler  : the  screen  between  the  two  salons  on  the 
first  floor,  in  brass  and  walnut  wood,  by  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw  ; the  (old)  Cavalry  Barracks — J. 
Johnson. 

Kensington. — Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  : deco- 
ration ot  the  Oriental  galleries — Owen  Jones;  two 
frescoes  of  the  Industrial  Arts  as  applied  to  Peace 
and  to  War — Lord  Leighton  ; decoration  of  the 
refreshment-rooms — Sir  E J.  Poynter;  bust  of 
Captain  Fowke — Woolner.  Flats  behind  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  1890— Mr.  F.  Hemings.  Queen’s-gate  : 
St.  Augustine  Church,  1870-6— W.  Butterfield  ; the 
four  clearstory  windows  in  chancel,  and  the  stained 
glass  including  the  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in 
the  four  great  west  lancets,  1880-6,  by  Alexander 
Gibbs  ; a block  of  mansions,  1856 — C.  J.  Richard- 
son ; some  other  houses,  1859-60 — John  Tarring 
(ob.  1875)  ; Nos.  171-5,  flats  [January  26,  1901,  plan] 
— Mr.  Paul  Hoffmann  ; Nos.  181-2-3,  flats,  Mr.  H. 
Lovatt,  contractor — Mr.  Delissa  Joseph.  Christ 
Church,  Victoria-road,  1850-1 — B.  Fcrrev  ; enlarged 
by  his  son,  B.  E.  Ferrey  (ob.  1900).  Kensington 
Dispensary,  Church-street,  1899 — Mr.  J.  Gordon 
Stanham.  Carmelite  Fathers’  Church — E.  W. 
Pugin  ; the  Monastery  [July  xo,  1886] — 
Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie.  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Vicarage  - gate  [November  30  and  Decem- 
ber 21,  1S89] — Mr.  Arthur  Baker;  Essex  Uni- 
tarian Chapel,  the  Mall,  1886,  replacing  Essex- 
street  Chapel  (now  Essex  Hall),  Strand — T.  Chat- 
field  Clarke  & Son  ; labourers’  dwellings,  the  Mall 
— Sir  Morton  Peto ; Bullingham  House,  Orbell’s- 
buildings  [October  22,  1899],  where  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  lived  and  died,  pulled  down  in  1895  for  a 
block  of  flats  in  Pitt-street.  Sir  James  South’s 
observatory,  dome  36  ft.  diameter,  by  Brunei,  stood 
behind  Observatory-avenue;  South  died  there  on 
October  19,  1867.  Campden  Hill-court — F.  T. 
Pilkington  (ob.  1898),  completed  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Pilkington  ; Campden  House  (built  circa  1612  for 
Baptist  Hicks,  first  Lord  Campden),  1 u on 
Sunday  morning,  March  23,  1862,  and  rebuff.  , ats 
and  houses  since  erected  on  the  garden,  4 a. 
Sheffield  House  stood  opposite  the  east  wall  of  the 
garden  of  Campden  House  ; the  barracks,  in  Church- 
street,  on  site  of  the  King’s  forcing-grounds  ; Ken- 
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sington  gravel-pits,  at  north  end  of  Silver-street. 
Pitt-street  and  Duke-street,  formerly  Took’s-lane. 
The  High-street  : Drinking  fountain— Mr.  H.  W. 
Mackinney ; Nos.  197-203  and  225-7  Mr.  \\ . L. 
Eves  ; No.  27  [July  27,  1901  ],  built  in  1897— Banister 
'"Fletcher  & Sons ; premises  for  Tohn  Barker  & Co.— 

M.  Peebles  ( ob . May  21.  1891),  enlarged  in  1900-r 
—Mr.  Pilditch  ; Nos.  99-103— Mr.  Josiah  Houle 
J1892) ; Parochial  Mission  Hall  and  Infant  Schools, 
1892  (Mr.  W.  Nash,  builder)— Mr.  T.  Phillips  Figgis  ; 
Public  Library  opened  on  November  29,  1889. 
Flats  on  sites  of  Nos.  33-43.  Abojgdon-villas, 
Nos.  1 and  2.  Shaftesbury-villas,  and  in  Alien- 
street,  1S99  - 1900  — Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.; 
"London,  City,  and  Midland  Bank,  No.  16,  Leonard- 
•place,  1899— Mr.  W.  W.  Gwyther  ; the  White 
’Horse,  rebuilt  as  the  Holland  Arms.  St.  Barnabas 
Church.  Addison -road — Vulliamy,  1S28-30  (west 
window  by  O'Connor) ; St.  John  the  Baptist  Church. 
Holland-road,  begun  in'  1876— James  Brooks 
[May  23,  1885,  interior  ; April  23,  1892,  west  front ; 
and  Tune  29,  1895.  the  screen,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tayler- 
sonl.  Palace  Mansions,  Addison-road  Bridge— Mr. 

E.  Hemings,  1S92.  National  Agricultural  Hall,  since 
•Olympia,  the  two  halls  completed  in  1S86  after 
designs  by  H.  E.  Coe  (ob.  December  10,  1883).  upon 
whose  resignation  by  reason  of  ill-health,  James 
Edmeston  was  appointed  architect ; Mr.  M.  am 
Ende  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  engineers,  designed 
the  great  iron  roof  described  and  illustrated,  with 
details,  in  the  Builder  of  December  31,  1887;  see 
also  our  illustrations  of  October  3.  1885,  and 
■May  29,  1886;  Lucas  & Son’s  general  contract 
amounted  to  131,573/. ; Messrs.  Handyside  & Co., of 
Derby,  contracted  for  the  ironwork.  New  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  begun  in  June,  1899— Mr. 
Henry  Tanner  (estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  for 
7,000  clerks,  180,000/.  ; site  cost  45,000/.)  ; Kinder- 
garten Training  College,  Talgarth-road.  new  wing. 
2895— Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter:  Fitzgeorge-avenue,  begun 
in  February,  1S99,  Mr.  H.  Lovatt,  contractor— Mr. 
Delissa  Joseph  (opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
. Sheriffs  on  January  6,  1901).  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
iron  roof—  R.  M.  Ordish.  Parish  church  memorial 
lych-gate  and  cloister,  1890.  Kensington  Gardens  : 
St.  Govor’s  well,  walled  and  stepped  bv  Lord 
Llanover,  1856  ; St.  Agnes  well,  at  foot  of  Buck 
Barn  Hill. 

South  Kensington. — Churches  : St.  Peter,  Onslow- 
.gardens,  1867  — C.  J.  Freake  ; St.  Stephen, 
Gloucester-road,  1865 — Joseph  Peacock  ; SL  Cuth- 
bert,  Philbeach  - gardens.  1884-7,  decoration  of 
interior— Mr.  Cyril  E.  Power  ; tower,  porch,  vesti- 
bule, colonnade,  and  narthex,  Church  of  the  Servite 
fathers  or  Servants  of  St.  Mary,  Mr.  George  Porter's 
tender,  4,804/ , 1893— Mr.  Jos.  S.  Hansom. 

Parish  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  Marloes-road  : 
administrative  block  and  ward  pavilions.  Messrs. 
W Johnson  & Co.’s  tender,  35,560/.,  and  Messrs. 
Stimpson  & Co.’s  tender,  11,866/.  ; and  nurses’  home  ; 
buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  for  electrical  light- 
ing by  Professor  Robinson,  1892-1900 — Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  ; Albert-court — Mr.  R.  J.  Worley;  31, 
Courtfield-gardens— Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  who  died  there 
on  March  27,  18783  No.  5 and  other  houses  in 
Collingham-gardens  [July  30,  1898],  and  Nos.  39 
(18S3)  and  43,  Harrington-gardens  [November  6, 
1897] — Messrs-  Ernest  George  & Peto  ; Sussex- 
place,  residential  chambers,  1S96 — Mr.  W.  H. 
Collbran ; No.  7,  Gloucester  - terrace,  art 
studios  for  Messrs.  Elliott  & Fry  (C.  E.  Fry 
& Son)  [October  9,  1886]— Mr.  W.  Flockhart. 
Hale,  or  Cromwell,  House,  pulled  down  in  1853,  on 
the  south  side  of  Cromwell-road,  where  is  now 
•Queensberry-place.  Coleherne  House  (temp. 
Charles  I.),  at  the  corner,  west,  of  Richmond-road 
and  Redcliffe  - gardens  (formerly  Walnut  Tree- 
walk).  Orford,  afterwards  Gloucester,  Lodge.  6a., 
pulled  down  in  1852,  the  home  of  Maria.  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  her  daughter  Princess  Sophia,  and 
■'George  Canning ; on  the  site  of  the  Florida  Tea 
Gardens,  in  Gloucester-road,  opposite  the  railway 
station. 

Earl's  Court. — Churches  : St.  Jude,  Collingham- 
road,  on  the  Gunter  estate  [ July  9,  1870] — George 
and  Henry  Godwin  ; St.  Matthias,  Warwick-road, 
1S70 — Hakewill ; St.  Philip,  Earl's  Court-road,  1S57 
— Thomas  Johnson.  Barkston  Garden?.  1886,  nn 
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— i nomas  jonnson.  rsarKsion  oaruent.  ioou,  uu 
site  of  the  house  and  grounds  bought  by  John 
■Hunter  in  1764,  The  Exhibition  grounds,  15  a., 
bought  for  18,000/.  by  the  District  Railway  Co.  from 
SMonsignor  Capel. 

Stained  - Glass  Panels.  — Messrs.  Gustav 
Schulze  and  Jost  send  us  (through  their  London 
agent  Mr.  Aloert  Becker)  some  illustrations  and 
specimens  of  their  ornamental  stained-glass  panels, 
apparently  mainly  intended  for  domestic  work  or 
for  office  buildings  from  the  prevailing  subjects  and 
•character.  The  glass  is  fixed  in  double-sided  mas- 
sive metal  glazing,  which  shows  excellent  and 
strong  workmanship,  fitting  it  for  such  situations  as 
doors  in  business  buildings,  where  panels  are  subject 
to  a good  deal  of  strain  from  constant  swinging  of 
the  doors.  'Of  the  more  important  designs  we  can 
only  judge  from  the  monochrqme  illustrations  in 
the  illustrated  catalogue,  which  does  not  give  the 
-crlour.  The  style  of  the  designs  is  in  the  modern 
. 'German  taste,  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy, 
and  which  they  will  find  will  not  be  liked  by 
English  architects ; but  of  course  any  style  of 
design  can  be  carried  out  in  the  process,  as  far  as 
.general  lines  are  concerned. 


The  work  on  the  Basilica  of  the  Sacrc  Cceur 
at  Montmartre  has  already  cost  35  millions  of 
francs — 1,400,000/. — and  this  sum  will  probably 
be  doubled  by  the  time  the  last  stone  has  been 
fixed.  The  foundations  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bell-tower  are  now  completed,  butjhe 
upper  portion,  which  will  rise  about  55  ft. 
above  the  summit  of  the  dome  of  the  church, 
will  take  another  two  years  to  complete.  The 
decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  monument  is 
rapidly  advancing  ; the  chapels  of  St.  Louis, 
of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Queens  of  France  are 
already  filled  with  magnificent  mosaic  panels  ; 
the  dome  has  been  decorated  with  four  sculp- 
tural groups  representing  the  Evangelists. 

The  artists  and  clergy  who  have  collaborated 
on  the  building  have  been  honoured  by  their 
busts  being  placed  at  a certain  height  just 
below  the  windows  of  the  dome.  These  are 
the  busts  of  the  sculptors  Barrias,  Fagel, 
Michel,  and  Noel, and  the  cardinals  Langemeux, 
Richard,  and  Guibert,  the  completing  architect 
Rauline,  and  his  collaborator  Moreau. 

The  Municipal  Council  has  terminated  its 
session  by  passing  a vote  for  a new  Metro- 
politan line,  of  which  M.  Berber  is  to  be  the 
engineer.  This  line,  nearly  6 kilometres  in 
length,  will  connect  Montmartre  with  the 
Mont-Parnasse  railway  terminus.  It  is  to 
follow  the  line  of  Rue  Houdon,  Rue  Pigalle, 
Rue  Blanche,  Place  de  la  Trinite,  Rue  St. 
Lazare,  the  Arcade  Pasquier,  Rue  Boissy 
d’Anglas,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  crossing 
the  Seine  below  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and 
then  taking  the  line  of  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
and  Boulevard  Raspail,  Rue  and  Place  de 
Rennes,  Rue  d’Odessa,  and  Boulevard  Edgar 
Quinet.  The  line  will  be  very  deep  beneath 
the  ground,  varying  from  8 metres  to  38  metres, 
with  lifts  for  the  public  at  fifteen  stations.  Two 
branches,  one  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  to  the 
Porte  St.  Ouen,  the  other  from  the  Gare  Mont 
Parnasse  to  the  Porte  de  Versailles,  will  com- 
plete the  system.  The  work  will  be  com- 
menced shortly.  The  prolongation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rennes  to  the  Seine  will  also  be  commenced 
shortly.  The  new  portion  of  the  street  will 
cross  the  buildings  of  the  Institute,  including 
the  principal  court  in  which  are  situated  the 
studios  of  the  Academicians,  that  of  M.  Fremiet 
among  others.  A bridge  over  the  Seine  below 
the  Pont  Neuf  will  connect  the  new  road  with 
the  Rue  de  Louvre.  The  cost  of  this  bridge, 
which  is  to  be  of  a monumental  and  decorative 
character,  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  francs. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  transform  the  Hotel 
de  Pa'iva  into  a Mairie  for  the  8th  arrondisse- 
ment,  a scheme  which  has  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Champs 
Elysces,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  a business 
building  established  there.  Other  strong 
objections  have  been  raised  on  account  of 
the  objectionable  associations  connected  with 
the  building.  It  is  now  proposed  to  establish 
the  new  Mairie  in  the  Rue  de  Penthievre  on 
the  site  of  an  Infantry  barracks,  which  can  be 
provided  for  in  some  other  quarter  if  the  State 
consent  to  the  arrangement. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  a.  last  settled 
the  question  of  the  Petit  Palais.  It  is  to  be 
named  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  like  the 
Galliera  and  Cernuschi  Museums,  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  administrative  direction  of  M. 
R,  Brown,  Inspector-in-Chief  of  the  Fine  Art 
Department  of  the  municipality ; and  M. 
Georges  Cain,  Curator  of  the  Carnavalet 
Museum,  has  been  commissioned  to  arrange 
there  the  art  collections  now  at  Auteuil  and  else- 
where.  Besides  the  permanent  museum,  the 
palace  will  be  a place  for  temporary  exhibitions, 
for  which  there  are  numerous  applications 
— probab  y the  first  one  will  be  the  designs  for 
street  signs,  which  has  been  suggested  by  M. 
Delaille.  This  exhibition  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  spring,  and  will  include  not  only 
models  of  signs  proposed  to  be  put  up  in  the 
Paris  streets,  but  a collection  of  ancient  exam- 
ples from  the  Carnavalet  Museum. 

The  bust  of  the  late  Felix  Tisserand  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Institute, 
opposite  to  that  of  Chateaubriand.  Tisserand 
was  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Pans  and 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  ; the 
bust  is  the  work  of  M.  Maillard. 

The  well-known  Grosse  Horloge  at  Rouen  is 
in  a dangerous  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the 
Municipality  and  the  State  have  agreed  to  put 
the  work  into  a thorough  state  of  repair  at 
their  joint  expense.  , . 

The  printed  list  of  the  winners  of  medals 
and  diplomas  at  the  1900  Exposition  is  now 


being  issued,  and  occupies  1,500  pages.  Five 
thousand  medals  and  diplomas  have  already 
been  despatched  to  their  owners,  but  there  are 
still  about  15, coo  to  send  off.  M.  Pickard  has 
commenced  his  report  on  the  Exhibition  or 
1900. 

Much  talk  is  made  about  the  two  fissures 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  stonework  of 
the  facade  of  the  new  Opera  Comique,  on  the 
Place  Boieldieu.  The  architect,  M.  Bernier, 
has  been  much  blamed,  but  according  to  him 
these  fissures  are  merely  local  and  have  not 
the  slightest  importance  as  regards  the  solidity 
of  the  facade.  . 

The  auction  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
a portion  of  the  old  Marche  du  Temple  was 
not  successful,  there  being  no  offers  above  the 
starting  sum. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  Victor  Hugo 
Museum  in  the  buildings  of  the  Place  Royale 
now  Place  des  Vosges— will  not  take  place  on 
February  26  next  as  proposed.  The  installa- 
tion will  not  be  complete  by  that  time,  and  the 
hoped-for  inauguration  to  take  place  during  the 
fetes  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  ot 
the  poet  will  have  to  be  postponed.  The  delay 
is  put  down  to  the  slackne  s of  the  authorities, 
and  various  difficulties  with  the  late  occupiers 
of  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  centenary 
fetes,  however,  will  not  suffer.  The  monument 
to  Victor  Hugo,  now  being  completed  by  M. 
Barrias  will  be  duly  unveiled  on  February  20. 

A great  commemoration  lcte  will  take  place  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  Pantheon,  and  a representa- 
tion of  one  of  Hugo’s  dramas  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  in  the  evening. 

A small  fire  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
fact  that  this  marvellous  museum  of  decorative 
art  and  history  is  entirely  unprovided  with  any 
efficient  provision  against  danger  from  hre- 
The  Prefet  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  Department 
has  requested  the  public  powers  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  with  all  urgency. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  at  Paris  has  just 
acquitted  MM.  Mattrat  and  Galeron,  the  con- 
tractor and  architect  respectively  of  the  foot- 
bridge of  the  Globe  Celeste,  the  fall  of  which 
caused  so  many  deaths  during  the  Exhibition. 
The  court,  however,  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  former  court  as  regards  the  responsibility 
of  M.  Tedesco,  the  engineer  of  the  foot- 

b!  The  director  of  the  Gobelins  Tapestry  Manu- 
factory has  decided  to  reproduce  in  tapestry 
Botticelli’s  well-known  picture  the  allegory  of 
spring.  A copy  is  being  made  from  the 
picture  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  and  the 
tapestry  work  will  be  commenced  at  the 
Gobelins  as  soon  as  the  copy  is  completed. 

The  new  Creche  of  Vincennes  was  in- 
augurated a few  days  ago.  The  building  has 
cost  about  6,000/.,  a third  of  which  was 
obtained  from  the  taxes  on  betting  clubs,  and 
the  rest  from  public  and  communal  subscrip- 
tions. The  architect  is  M.  Fromont,  architect 
to  the  Town  of  Vincennes,  and  the  building  is 
said  to  be  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  modern  of  this  style  of 
institution.  , „ ..... 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  additions  pro- 
posed by  M.  Puech  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
1793  concerning  copyright  in  artistic  work  will 
be  passed  by  the  French  Government.  The 
new  terms  consist  in  an  addition  to  the  first 
article  of  the  law  of  1793  1 after  the  words 


article  oi  uie  vvj  > y — 

“authors  of  all  kinds  ot  writings,  composers 
of  music,"  the  wo  ds  “architects,  sculptors, 
are  to  be  added.  It  is  also  added,  •*  the  same 
rights  apply  to  sculpture  of  ornaments,  what- 
ever may  be  the  distribution  or  the  merit  of  the 

The  jury  for  the  “concourse  de  facades”  of 
houses  built  in  1900  is  now  making  its  visits  of 
examination  to  all  the  buildings  inscribed  for 
the  competition.  There  are  fitly  competitors 
this  year,  as  against  seventy-one  for  the  last  com- 

PCThere  is  a little  difficulty  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  the  next  Salon  at  Paris.  M. 
Roujon,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  has  in- 
formed the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais  that 
the  Grand  Palais  of  the  Champs  Elysees  cannot 
be  put  at  its  disposal  before  April  14  next, 
owing  to  its  occupation  by  the  Concours 
Hippique.  M.  Bougoereau,  the  President  of 
the  Societe,  finds  the  time  too  short  for  the 
necessary  work  of  installation  before  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  next  Salon,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Societe  will  renounce  holding  the  Salon  of 
1 1902  if  the  above  date  is  maintained. 

The  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes  de 
| France  have  elected  M.  Fernoux  president 
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M.  Bouhon  vice-president,  and  M.  Christie 
secretary,  for  the  year  1902. 

. P_aris  Municipal  Council  has  decided  to 
invite  the  public  authorities  to  consider  the 
scheme  of  installing  two  works  in  the  Seine  De- 
partment for  the  combustion  of  domestic  refuse. 
The  number  of  rag-pickers  who  each  morning 
ransack  the  boxes  of  refuse  which  each  house- 
holder js  obliged  to  place  in  the  street  in  front 
of  his  house  each  night,  or  place  in  an  avail- 
able position  in  his  courtyard,  are  up  in  arms 
against  this  scheme. 

The  industrial  exhibition  at  the  Galliera 
Museum  last  year  had  excellent  results,  and 
was  of'  real  value  to  French  artists.  Next 
April  another  exhibition  will  be  opened  there 
consisting  of  ceramic  work,  wood-carving, 
.stained  glass,  and  bookbinding.  It  is  intended 
in  future  that  each  exhibitor  at  these  exhibitions 
s^uld  furnish  drawings  of  the  objects  he  has 
C u-l— e<^’  wh*ch  will  constitute  a permanent 
exhibition  of  designs  in  applied  art. 

Early  in  the  year,  probably  in  February,  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Falguiere  will  be 
held  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  will 
include  sculptures,  pictures,  drawings,  and 
models,  collected  by  the  widow  of  the  artist 
and  his  friend,  Paul  Dubois. 

The  interesting  “ Musee  de  1'Opera,”  which 
has  been  completely  rearranged,  will  be  open 
to  the  public  in  a few  days.  Among  other 
objects  it  will  include  an  interesting  collection 
of  reproductions  of  old  stage  scenery,  with  its 
decorations  and  its  primitive  machinery. 

M.  Bonnier,  the  architect  to  the  Palais  de 
1 Elysee,  is  continuing  the  decoration  under- 
taken by  his  lamented  predecessor,  M. 
Chancel,  and  MM.  Carlier  and  Guilbert  have 
just  finished  the  models  for  two  figures  repre- 
senting ll  Les  Danses  Anciennes.”  These 
statues,  which  are  to  be  executed  in  marble 
are  to  decorate  the  lawns  behind  the  Avenue 
Gabriel. 

The  number  of  statues  in  Paris  goes  on 
increasing.  That  of  Balzac,  by  Falguiere 
which  has  been  refused  a place  in  the  Palais 
Royale,  because  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Station  is  in  the  way,  is  now  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  Balzac,  and  near  the  house  of  the  great 
novelist.  The  statue  of  Gavarni,  the  carica- 
turist, is  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription, 
but  no  place  has  yet  been  found  for  it.  The 
statue  of  Gramme,  the  electrician,  is  to  be  set 
up  alongside  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Mathurin-Moreau. 
vV  e must  not  forget  to  mention  the  porcelain 
tower,  which  the  Sevres  Manufactory  is  com- 
missioned to  execute,  to  replace  the  erection 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Park  of  St.  Cloud,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  1870.  The  new  erection,  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Sandier,  the  Director  at  Sevres,  will  be  a 
great  deal  higher  than  its  predecessor.  It  will  be 
in  circular  form,  8 metres  in  d:ameter  and 
^■iume*res  it  vvill  have  seven  stories 

with  a circular  staircase  copied  from  that  at 
the  Chateau  de  Chambord.  The  30,000  pieces 
of  which  the  tower  is  composed  will  be  done 
in  ioo  batches,  and  take  five  years  to  prepare 
They  are  all  to  be  of  stoneware,  with  poly- 
chromatic decoration  on  the  exterior.  The 
woik  will  certainly  not  be  completed  before 
1907  We  may  mention  also  the  new  seal  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  the  model  of  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  M.  Chaplain.  It  bears 
on  one  side  a view  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the 
other  a group  of  three  personages  collected 
under  a portico  ; the  central  figure  personifies 
the  University,  under  the  figure  of  a woman  in 
a Doctor  s cap  and  gown,  and  two  young  stu- 
dents, boy  and  girl,  listening  to  her  instruc- 
tions.  I he  figure  of  the  girl  is  a sort  of  official 
indication  of  the  admission  of  women  to  scien- 
tific instruction,  and  their  right  to  assume  the 
t. tie  of  either  Doctor  or  Avocat. 
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3Uustrations. 

WESTMINSTER  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 

INCE  the  Houses  of  Parliament  there 
has  been  no  such  remarkable  build- 

— : . in£  erected  in  London  as  the  new 

Westminster  Cathedral.  It  would  be  prema- 
tur(e  to  enter  upon  a detailed  account  or 
criticism,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  an  accomplished 
success,  for  from  the  nature  of  the  interior, 
which,  in  the  architect’s  estimation,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  any  church,  it  cannot  be 
finished  for  many  years  to  come.  But  the 
scaffolding  surrounding  the  exterior  is  fast 
vanishing— sufficiently  so  to  allow  of  the  view 
presented  to  our  readers  being  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
further  away  from  the  building,  which  is 
closely  surrounded  by  lofty  houses  on  three 
sides.  The  apse  and  flanking  turrets  compose 
with  great  effect,  though  the  archbishop’s 
palace  shuts  off  the  best  point  of  view.  The 
inside — at  present  a tremendous  pile  of  naked 
brickwork,  crowned  with  the  four  great 
saucer  domes — is  most  impressive,  even  as  it 
is,  without  the  marble  veneer  and  mosaic 
that  is  eventually  to  adorn  it.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  public  to  view  this  when  it 
is  thrown  open  for  worship  shortly  after  the 
Coronation,  and  until  the  interior  is  seen 
no  opinion  should  be  expressed  upon  the  merits 
of  the  whole.  In  our  opinion  it  is  a build- 
ing likely  to  be  regarded  by  future  generations 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  English  architecture. 
The  plan  is  eminently  suited  to  a great  con- 
gregational service  ; the  acoustics  are  said  to 
be  perfect;  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  most 
suitable  from  economical  reasons  to  a great 
church.  It  is  at  present  the  one  building  of 
absorbing  interest  to  students  and  to  many 
practicising  architects  besides.  Its  claim  upon 
our  attention  is  not  based  upon  any  mere 
striking  originality,  but  upon  the  effective 
effort  of  a great  mind  to  solve  a problem  that 
is  always  new  and  always  surrounded  by  the 
many  cramping  conditions  of  site,  require- 
ments, and  cost. 


the  life  of  Maximilian.  All  this  structure  is 
surrounded  by  an  elaborate  grille  of  German, 
character. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides,  standing- 
between  the  columns  of  the  nave,  on  a raised’ 
plinth,  are  twenty-four  majestic  figures,  and 
on  the  east  side  four  more.  These  represent 
ancestors  and  relatives  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased. Among  the  former,  it  is  interesting  to- 
note  the  inclusion  of  “ King  Arthur  of  Britain.’” 
The  figures  stand  in  sets  of  four,  the  “ Clod- 
wig,  “ Hapsburg,”  and  “ Cimburgis  ” groups,. 

The  figures  bear  torches,  sceptres,  swords,, 
batons,  &e.,  besides  elaborate  escutcheons- 
The  extraordinary  armour  and  costume  of 
these  statues,  their  lifelike  action  and  character- 
istic portraiture,  render  the  tout  ensemble 
most  singular  and  impressive.  A.  C.  C. 


SOMERSET  HOUSE  BEFORE  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

This  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Monk* 
on  the  basis  of  old  prints,  to  show  the  effect  of 
Sir  W.  Chambers's  principal  architectural- 
work  before  its  river  front  was  intruded  upon- 
and  partially  hid  by  the  Thames  Embanlo- 
ment. 

It  is  given  in  connexion  with  the  article  on 
Sir  W.  Chambers  which  will  be  found  oa. 
another  page. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  in  detail 
the  various  buildings  of  Windsor  Castle  or  to 
enumerate  the  many  scenes  in  the  history  of 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  that  its  walls  have  witnessed.  It  seems 
fitting,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  a year 
which  will  be  marked  by  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial of  the  Coronation,  that  a view  of  this 
most  imposing  of  Royal  residences  should  be 
included  in  the  New  Year’s  number  of  this 
journal. 

Much  work  was  done  during  the  last  century 
to  which  architecturally  exception  might  be 
taken,  but  the  general  effect  of  “scale”  re- 
mains, and  the  middle  and  lower  wards  are 
particularly  full  of  interest.  The  view  chosen 
is  that  from  the  meadows  on  the  north-west 
between  the  town  and  the  river.  There  is  a 
fine  contrast  between  the  solidity  of  the  Curfew 
Tower  and  the  walls  that  flank  it,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  detail  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
George  and  the  Garter  Knights  ; these,  to- 
gether with  the  great  mass  of  the  Round  Tower 
or  keep  in  the  background  and  the  group  of 
still  picturesque  houses  below  the  Castle  walls, 
make  a group  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  r.  w.  Paul. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects A 

n'eetn.g  °f  rhe  Ro\  al  Institute  of  British  Architects 
will  b.;  held  on  Monday  next,  the  6th  inst.,  when  a 
paper  w,  1 be  read  on  “ Two  Ionic  Capitals  in  the 
British  Museum,’  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray.  Keeper  of 
m.  atn2  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Cement  in  North  Formosa.  — Writing  last 
month  on  the  trade  of  N -rth  Formosa,  Mr.  Acting- 
Consul  Wawn  incidentally  remarks  :-“The  import 
of  cement  during  the  year  1900  was  valued  at 
-3;33<JL  all  of  which  came  trom  Japan.  I am 
informed,  however,  that  the  Japanese  are  now 
beginning  to  take  more  of  the  Green  Island  Cement 
Lompiny  s production,  it  being  much  superior  to 
the  Japanese-made  article.  The  price  of  the  foreign 
company  s cement  has  been  reduced  till  it  is  almost 
as  low  as  the  Japanese.’’ 


THE  TOMB  OF  MAXIMILIAN  I., 
INNSBRUCK. 

This  imposing  conception  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  an  Augsburg  artist,  Guglielmo 
Sesselschreiber,  though  the  work  was  mainly 
carried  out  on  his  lines  by  other  artists. 

The  idea  of  an  avenue  of  figures  leading  the 
eye  up  to  the  principal  object  in  the  com- 
position is  a very  appropriate  and  striking 
one  ; possibly  derived,  in  some  remote  way, 
from  the  Egyptian  avenue  of  sphinxes,  or  the 
Druid  avenue  of  stones. 

The  figures  are  mostly  by  Michael  and 
Stephen  Godle,  Lendenstreich,  and  others. 
Peter  Yischer  was  among  the  contributors. 
The  statues  are  in  bronze. 

In  the  centre,  towards  the  east,  is  Maxi- 
milian, in  imperial  robes  and  crown,  kneeling 
on  an  elevated  sarcophagus.  At  the  angles 
are  small  accessory  figures  representing 
virtues.  The  sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
adorned  with  reliefs,  representing  scenes  from 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  ALBANY,  AS> 
ORIGINALLY  DESIGNED  BY 
CHAMBERS. 

This  illustration  is  from  a large  unpublished 
water-colour  in  the  Soane  Museum,  and  shows 
the  design  for  the  entrance  to  the  forecourt  c i 
what  afterwards  became  the  Albany 
Chambers,  but  was  originally  designed  by 
Sir  W.  Chambers  as  a town  house  for  the 
second  Lord  Holland,  under  the  title  o 5 
Piccadilly  House,  and  in  1770  sold  to  the  first 
Viscount  Melbourne,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Melbourne  House.  In  1804  it  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Albany  Mansions  and1 
additions  made  to  it  in  the  rear  for  furthor 
accommodation,  this  work  being  carried  out 
by  Holland. 

There  appears  to  be  just  room  for  doubt 
whether  this  gateway  was  actually  carried  out 
or  not  ; at  least  we  can  find  no  documentary 
evidence  of  it  beyond  this  drawing  ; but  Mr. 
Birch,  the  curator  of  the  Soane  Museum,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  represents  what  was  these  and 
has  been  removed. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  be- 
cause the  drawing  is  grouped  in  the  Soane 
Museum  along  with  a set  containing  a large- 
water  - colour  view  of  the  quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House  as  it  stands,  and  other  views- 
of  buildings  known  to  have  existed  ; and  the 
original  of  this  bears  more  the  appearance  of 
a drawing  taken  from  the  actual  building  than, 
of  an  imaginary  one  to  exhibit  a design. 
Moreover,  considering  the  usual  practice  of 
that  day,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a noble- 
man’s town  house  would  stand  for  half  a 
century  or  so  with  an  open  forecourt  in  front 
of  it,  and  no  gate  or  barrier. 

The  wall  shown  on  the  left  of  the  drawing 
is  that  of  the  courtyard  of  old  Burlington. 
House  ; the  realistic  manner  in  which  it  is- 
shovvn  supports  the  idea  that  the  drawing, 
represented  actual  work  in  situ. 


VARIOUS  WORKS  BY  SIR  WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS. 

This  sheet  of  illustrations  shows  examples  of 
some  of  Sir  W.  Chambers's  work.  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  and  the  “Marino,”  Clontarf, 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  illustrated 
before  in  our  pages. 

Duddingstone  House,  near  Edinburgh,  is  less 
familiar.  We  give  a view  of  the  hall  and  stair- 
case, and  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  chimney- 
pieces  (a  class  of  ornamental  design  of  which 
Chambers  did  a good  deal),  from  photographs 
which  the  present  proprietor  of  the  house  has- 
kindly  allowed  us  to  have  taken. 

The  elevation  and  plan  of  the  house,  repro- 
duced from  the  “ Vitruvius  Britannicns,”  will  be 
found  on  page  5. 

VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  DETAILS  BY 
SIR  WILLIAM  (CHAMBERS. 

These  designs  are  photographed  from  draw- 
ings in  the  Soane  Museum,  where  there  is  an- 
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interesting  though  very  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  drawings  either  made  by  Chambers 
or  made  under  his  direction  and  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  designs. 

A great  many  of  these  are  not  named  or 
described  in  any  way  except  by  the  collective 
title  of  the  portfolio  which  contains  them. 
Thus  Nos.  2 and  4 are  from  a collection 
described  in  a specially  designed  decorative 
title  as  “ Designs  for  Gateways,  Garden  Build- 
ings, &c.”  Both  of  them,  as  far  as  general 
style  is  concerned,  might  pass  for  either 
mausolea  or  park  pavilions  ; in  No.  2,  however, 
the  urns  in  the  niches  have  a funerary  appear- 
ance. At  the  back  of  the  sheet  on  which 
No.  4 is  drawn  is  a note  to  the  effect  that 
“ there  should  have  been  a tablet  with  an  in- 
scription to  Valour,  Beauty,  and  Science,” 
which  points  to  the  erection  being  intended  to 
be  in  some  way  commemorative. 

No.  5 is  one  of  four  elevations,  on  one  sheet, 
of  the  four  walls  of  a library,  and  is  interesting 
as  an  attempt  to  render  the  bookcases  a more 
integral  portion  of  the  design  of  the  room  than 
is  generally  the  case. 

The  remaining  drawings  are  from  a portfolio 
labelled  “ Somerset  House.”  Nos.  I and  6 are 
designs  for  the  treatment  of  windows  ; No.  3 
is  inscribed  “ Elevation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Great  Stair  ; ” apparently  one  arch  through  or 
behind  which  the  stair  was  to  run.  The 
writing  on  the  drawing  refers  obviously  not 
to  the  drawing  itself  but  to  something  else 
which  was  to  be  combined  with  it  ; the  upper 
inscription  reads  “ Entablature  continued  with- 
out a break  and  a tablet  running  through  the 
bedmould  and  the  [word  illegible]  moulding  of 
the  architrave.”  The  lower  one,  within  the 
arch,  is  a direction  to  the  effect  that  there  is  to 
be  a “ plain  arch  with  impost,  archivolt,  console, 
[word  illegible]  and  festoons,  the  under  part  of 
the  impost  to  range  with  the  top  of  the  flat  part 
of  the  fifth  rustick.”  The  notes  are  interest- 
ing because  they  throw  a light  on  the  way  of 
working  in  those  days,  indicating  that  the 
general  character  of  the  details  required  was 
so  well  understood  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  mention  them  in  writing. 

Nos.  7 and  8 are  decorative  details  for 
Somerset  House.  No.  7 is  evidently  intended 
for  a room  in  connexion  with  the  naval 
administration,  from  the  nautical  character  of 
the  details  ; No.  8 is  a frieze  for  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  Royal  Academy  rooms. 


ANTWERP  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  arriving  at  Antwerp,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  seeing  the  fine  view  of  the  town  from 
the  Scheldt,  it  must  often  occur  to  the  visitor 
to  wonder  what  kind  of  buildings  occupied  the 
“river  front”  in  the  Middle  Ages  before  the 
vast  modern  hotels,  wharves,  and  warehouses 
were  erected,  forming  such  discordant  ele- 
ments, and  contrasting  so  disagreeably  with 
the  fine  skyline  of  ancient  church  towers  and 
gables.  I always  thought  over  this  matter 
until  I came  across  two  scarce  and  very  in- 
teresting old  books,  which  at  once  showed  me 
how  much  had  been  lost,  in  a picturesque 
point  of  view,  by  the  alterations  made  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  especially  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Down  to  that  period  the  general 
aspect  of  the  view  had  remained  pretty  much 
as  in  earlier  times.  The  French  Revolution 
seems  to  have  created  more  havoc  here  than 
in  the  land  which  originated  it.  If  we  want 
to  study  out  what  has  been  lost  at  Antwerp  we 
should  consult  such  books  as  “ Brabantia  Sacra 
et  Profana,”  or  Eilzinger’s  “ De  Leone  Belgico.” 
The  former  work  is  dated  1696,  and  illustrated 
by  L.  Voisterman,  Harrewyn,  Wencelaus 
Hollar,  &c.,  but  is  very  rare,  and  the  copy 
I possess  is  the  only  one  I have  ever  seen. 
The  latter  book,  though  earlier  in  date,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  several  old  collections.  It  has 
upon  its  inner  “title  page  ” the  curious  looking 
date  CIo,Io,  LXXXIII.  (1583). 

There  is  a third  book  called  “ Les  Delices 
de  Brabant,”  which  is  not  scarce  ; the  illustra- 
tions consist  of  some  very  inferior  copies  of 
“ Brabantia  Sacra  0 and  a few  original  draw- 
ings of  little  merit. 

Judging  from  these  three  works,  we  can  trace 
the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
river  wall.  Originally  there  were  two  towers 
near  the  cathedral  ; one  was  octagonal  and 
crowned  by  a series  of  gables  and  a spirelet, 
rather  lofty.  The  other,  more  to  the  south,  was 
circular  in  plan,  solid,  and  sturdy,  crowned 


with  an  extinguisher  top.  Between  these  the 
ancient  moat  flowed  into  the  Scheldt  beneath 
two  arches  over  which  the  ramparts  were 
carried.  The  two  towers  are  indexed  in  one  of 
the  views  as  “Vercooper’s  Tooren”  and 
“Backer’s  Tooren.”  To  the  south  of  the  latter 
extended  the  “ Huy  kay  ” and  the  “ Bierhof.” 
Against  the  latter  was  a large  solid  gateway, 
shown  in  one  of  Eitzinger’s  illustrations,  and 
a little  beyond  it,  to  the  south,  stood  the  great 
abbey  of  St.  Michel,  with  its  fine  church, 
shown  in  a view  in  “ Brabantia  Sacra.”  It 
was  a large,  lofty,  cruciform  structure,  sup- 
ported with  flying  buttresses,  with  a lan- 
tern-crowned tower  at  the  end  of  the  north 
transept.  The  cloisters  and  chapter-house  are 
shown  to  the  south  ; the  latter  had  three  “ rose 
windows  " at  the  eastern  end.  The  principal 
gate  was  to  the  east,  and  consisted  of  a large 
archway  flanked  on  either  side  by  pierced 
arcaded  walls,  the  openings  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental ironwork.  There  were  Doric  or 
Tuscan  rusticated  columns  between  the  open- 
ings, and  large  statues  both  on  the  pediment 
and  the  wing  walls.  Nothing  whatever  re- 
mains of  this  splendid  building.  The  wall  and 
its  towers  continued  past  the  west  end  of  the 
church  until  it  reached  the  “ Casteel,”  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  “ Citadel,” 
and  was  a picturesque  group  of  buildings  with 
a church  and  numerous  windmills.  This 
closed  the  view  to  the  south.  Return- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  to  the  north  the 
second  moat  ran  into  the  Scheldt  a,  little 
way  beyond  the  “Vercoope  tower”;  on 
its  south  bank  stood  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Walburg,  called  “ De  Borch  Kircke,”  with 
a lofty  western  tower  and  slate  spire.  It  has, 
however,  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  moat, 
which  was  constructed  by  Henry  I.,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  in  1201,  to  enclose  the  suburb  which 
had  then  grown  important.  In  1314,  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  construct  a new  moat 
and  fortifications ; and  in  1543  Charles  V. 
built  a new  town  round  the  old  one,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a moat  and  walls.  The  only 
very  important  building  in  it  was  the  Hanseatic 
Hall,  with  its  lofty  tower. 

Several  later  additions  have  been  made,  but 
until  a few  years  back  the  plan  was  not 
materially  changed,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Eitzinger’s  plan  with  that  given  in 
Murray’s  “ Handbook”  for  1858. 

Eitzinger  gives  in  his  views  drawings  of  the 
great  Spanish  ships  which  were  then  at 
Antwerp,  especially  one  which  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  This  was  a fine  example  of 
naval  architecture  of  the  period,  and  I have 
introduced  it  into  the  view  in  the  position 
where  it  would  have  most  probably  have 
floated.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


ON  THE  SCHELDT  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
VAN  ARTE  VELDE. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  French  and 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  against  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  death  of  Artevelde  at  the 
battle  of  Roosebeke  (1382),  it  was  part  of 
Artevelde’s  tactics,  as  represented  in  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  great  poem,  to  block  the  Scheldt  at 
different  towns  on  its  banks,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  French  from  using  the  river  for  the  trans- 
port of  their  supplies. 

In  making  this  sketch  of  an  imaginary 
mediaeval  bridge,  I have  supposed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  bridges  thus  blocked  by  Artevelde’s 
orders  ; a massive  chain  across  one  arch,  a 
movable  boom  across  the  centre  arch,  which 
could  be  opened  for  the  passage  of  friendly 
craft  if  necessary,  and  which  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  “ turnpike  ” in  the  quotation  at  the  foot 
of  the  plate. 

The  iron  grids  or  grates  erected  on  the  but- 
tresses suggest  the  primitive  method  of  lighting 
at  night  by  fires.  The  heads  on  pikes  over  the 
gate  may  be  thought  out  of  keeping  with  the 
sway  of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  who  though  a 
resolute  was  not  (for  those  times)  a cruel  man  ; 
but  if  his  captains  were  such  rough  diamonds 
as  Taylor  pictures  them  in  the  characters  of 
“Van  den  Bosch”  and  “ Roosdyk,”  any  town 
under  their  immediate  guardianship  would 
probably  have  been  made  to  furnish  executions 
enough  to  keep  up  a good  supply  of  this  pecu- 
liarly mediaeval  form  of  gateway  decoration. 

That  both  Mr.  Brewer  and  I should  have 
taken  the  Scheldt  as  the  scene  of  our  imaginary 
pictures  was  an  accidental  coincidence. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


VIEWS  IN  OLD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

These  views  are  reproduced  from  drawings 
in  the  Crace  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
all  except  the  long  one  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
which  is  from  a portion  of  Salway’s  splendid 
collection  of  elevations  and  plans  (in  the  British 
Museum  manuscript  - room)  made  for  the 
Turnpike  Trust,  and  in  which  every  house, 
post,  hedge, and  every  detail,  is  plotted  in  plan 
and  elevation  along  some  miles  of  road,  and 
shown  in  drawings  finished  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  precision.  The  work  is  worth 
examination  merely  as  an  example  of  beautiful 
draughtsmanship. 

The  portion  which  we  have  reproduced 
specially  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  article  on 
Knightsbridge  in  the  present  issue,  as  it  shows 
the  actual  position  of  the  bridge  over  the  West 
Bourne,  which  ultimately  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  district.  The  other  places  shown  are 
nearly  all  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Knights- 
bridge. The  view  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is 
not  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  article, 
as  it  dates  from  the  eighteenth  and  not  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  we  thought  it 
would  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  see  the 
line  of  what  is  now  Grosvenor-place,  as  it 
appeared  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  


DESIGN  FOR  A TOWN  HALL  FOR  ONE 
OF  THE  NEW  LONDON  BOROUGHS. 

The  above  was  the  subject  set  by  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  competition  for  the  gold 
medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  in  Architec- 
ture for  1901,  which  was  gained  by  Mr.  Bernard 
H.  Webb  with  the  design  of  which  we  publish 
the  perspective  view  and  the  plan  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  description  of 
his  intentions  in  the  design  : — 

“ The  design  was  planned  on  the  assumption  that 
in  London  the  public  hall  should  be  distinct  from 
the  official  portion  of  the  building.  The  public 
entrances  to  the  hall  lead  direct  from  the  backstreet, 
with  lavatories  and  cloakrooms  adjoining,  official 
communication  being  provided  from  the  main  corri- 
dors on  each  floor.  Public  entrances  and  staircases 
from  the  side  streets  communicate  direct  on  one 
side  with  the  Rates  Office  and  Accountant’s  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor  and  the  council  chamber 
and  committee  rooms  over,  and  on  the  other  side,, 
with  the  Surveyors,  Medical  Officer’s,  and  Town 
Clerk’s  departments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
Surveyor’s  and  Electrical  Engineer’s  drawing  offices 
and  the  Mayor's  suite  of  rooms  over.  A separate 
entrance  and  staircase  communicates  with  the  stage 
and  public  gallery  of  council  chamber.  Lavatory 
accommodation  is  provided  on  each  floor  off  the 
main  corridors.” 

We  should  add  that  in  reviewing  the  R.A. 
students’  designs  two  or  three  weeks  ago  we 
did  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Webb  in  complaining 
of  the  inadequate  cloakroom  accommodation 
in  his  plan,  being  misled  by  the  sight  of  two 
small  apartments  labelled  “ Cloakroom,”  which 
it  appears  were  only  intended  as  additional- 
accommodation  for  certain  occasions.  It  would 
have  been  clearer,  certainly,  if  they  had  been 
labelled  “ Extra  cloakrooms.” 


MONUMENT  AT  CHARTRES. 

This  monument,  of  which  we  give  a general 
view  and  an  enlarged  illustration  of  the  central 
group  of  sculpture,  has  recently  been  erected 
at  Chartres  to  the  memory  of  natives  of  the 
Department  of  Eure  and  Loire  who  fell  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  It  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  “ Promenade  des  Charbon- 
niers,”  and  consists,  as  will  be  seen,  of  an  arch 
flanked  by  a curved  screen  wall.  Over  the  arch 
is  a central  feature  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
Chartres,  Chateaudun,  Dreux,  and  Nogent- 
Beneath  the  arch  is  the  principal  group  of 
bronze  sculpture,  the  work  of  M.  Henri 
Allouard,  consisting  of  a female  figure  sym- 
bolising France,  waving  a standard,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  pointing  to  the  enemy.  At  her 
feet  is  a wounded  officer  still  endeavouring  to 
defend  himself.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
monument  are  placed  two  bronze  figures,  at 
the  right  an  Artilleryman,  at  the  left  a Mobile,, 
the  work  respectively  of  M.  Loiseau-Bailly  and 
M.  Boverie.  In  front  of  the  monument  is  a 
large  semicircular  basin  of  water  into  which 
two  lion-head  spouts  discharge. 

The  architect  who  originated  the  general 
design  is  M.  Nenot,  the  eminent  architect  of 
the  new  Sorbonne  building.  The  monument, 
which  was  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  October 
last  year,  is  a fine  example  of  the  judgment 
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and  good  taste  which  the  French  bring  to  bear 
on  works  of  this  kind,  and  the  happy  result  of 
collaboration  between  architect  and  sculptors, 
whereby  a work  is  secured  which  is  a har- 
monious whole. 


COLCHESTER  TOWN  HALL. 

The  new  town-hall  at  Colchester  was  on 
view  to  the  public  last  week.  The  impression 
received  from  the  actual  building  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  conveyed  by  the  drawings 
which  we  have  been  able  to  publish  from  time 
to  time.  These  drawings  were  mostly  prepared 
in  competition,  and,  except  for  the  clever  plan- 
ning, gave  an  impression  of  straining  after  ori- 
ginality, resulting — if  we  may  so  describe  it — 
in  a “ jumpy  ” design.  We  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  perspective  drawings  will  be 
excluded  from  competitions,  unless  necessary 
to  express  a scheme  unintelligible  to  the 
assessor  in  plan  and  elevation.  In  reality, 
Mr.  Belcher,  the  architect  of  the  Colchester 
town-hall,  has,  in  our  opinion,  only  just  missed 
producing  a great  building  ; its  defects  are 
rather  the  architect’s  misfortune  than  his  fault, 
due  partly  to  the  site  and  partly  to  the  require- 
ments. 

The  site  is  a corner  one  in  a prominent  part 
of  the  High-street,  restricted  in  area,  and  with 
its  frontages  at  an  acute  angle  with  each  other. 
The  requirements  consisted  of  a Moot-hall, 
council-chambers  and  committee-rooms,  law 
courts  and  police  offices,  municipal  offices,  and 
a public  library.  Our  readers  who  studied 
Mr.  Belcher’s  plans  will  remember  the  general 
arrangement  of  these  requirements  ; he  took 
advantage  of  the  considerable  incline  down 
West  Stockwell-street  to  get  good  rooms  in 
the  basement  besides  heating-chambers  and 
stores.  On  the  lower  ground  floor  are  the 
public  library,  the  police  offices  and  cells, 
strong  rooms,  and  the  weights  and  measures 
department.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  High-street,  lead- 
ing into  a spacious  hall  with  municipal  offices 
on  right  and  left,  with  a fine  marble  staircase 
m the  centre,  under  which  is  direct  access  to 
the  law  courts  corridor,  which  has  an  entrance 
of  its  own  in  West  Stockwell-street.  The  law 
courts  are  two  moderate-sized  rooms,  exactly 
alike,  panelled  and  furnished  in  unpolished 
oak,  with  great  dignity  of  design  and  charm  of 
detail. 

The  grand  staircase  leads  to  the  council 
chamber  and  committee  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  An  ample  corridor  runs  the  length  of 
the  building  to  right  and  left  of  the  main 
staircase  ; on  the  High-street  side  are  a fine 
suite  of  committee  rooms  capable  of  being 
ffirown  into  one  by  sliding  partition  doors. 
The  council  chamber  is  fitted  cleverly  into  an 
irregular  quadrilateral,  which  is  squared  up 
and  centralised  by  the  use  of  detached 
columns  and  by  the  segmental  arch  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  which  enhances  the 
dignity  of  the  dais.  The  chamber  is  lighted 
by  large  windows  of  stained  glass  of  con- 
siderable merit.  The  Chairman  of  the  new 
Town  Hall  Committee  and  present  Mayor,  Mr. 
Wilson  Marriage,  presented  “the  Huguenot 
window,"  which  commemorates  the  reception 
given  by  the  town  to  the  French  Huguenots 
and  Flemish  refugees  and  the  establishment 
by  the  latter  of  the  weaving  trade.  Both 
the  glass  and  design  are  very  fine,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Powell  & Sons.  The  other  windows 
are  also  very  good  in  a simpler  and  more 
architectural  way,  and  are  presented  by 
Councillor  Claude  E.  Egerton-Green.  Here 
we  may  remark  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
glass  throughout,  including  that  in  the  Moot 
Hall  which  is  more  or  less  descriptive  of 
the  history  of  Colchester,  arranged  by  Mr. 
W.  Gurney  Benham.  In  most  of  the  windows 
a plain  background  sets  off  the  concentrated 
coloured  portions  with  admirable  decorative 
effect. 

The  Moot  Hall  has  been  placed  upon  the 
second  floor — a bold  idea.  It  measures  about 
30  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a barrel-vaulted  roof 
supported  on  twelve  pairs  of  detached 
columns,  the  order  giving  great  richness  and 
scale  to  the  hall.  The  lighting  is  by  the  three 
handsome  windows  already  referred  to  on  the 
High-street  side,  and  by  a subdued  top  light. 
The  Moot  Hall  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
design  ; the  marble  staircase  attracts  you  from 
floor  to  floor,  the  grasp  of  the  planning  and 
the  mastery  of  detail  giving  interest,  if  not 
actual  pleasure,  at  every  turn.  Throughout 
the  scale  is  small  but  firmly  held,  plain  wall 
space  is  cherished,  and  cornice  and  coffering 


most  carefully  studied.  Here  and  there 
originality  has  been  rather  needlessly  sought 
after  in  some  comparatively  unimportant 
detail,  perhaps  humanising  the  whole  by  an 
imperfection. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior,  we  may  say  at 
once  that  it  would  have  been  better  without 
the  tower.  The  tower  in  itself  is  a fine  piece 
of  work,  but  there  was  no  place  for  it  on 
the  site  ; it  is  choked  by  petty  offices  and 
by  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  We  do 
not  blame  Mr.  Belcher  for  this — we  do  not 
know  his  opinion  upon  it.  He  had  that  most 
difficult  problem,  the  combination,  on  practi- 
cally the  same  elevations,  of  large  and  small 
requirements,  with  a monumental  tower 
thrown  in.  If  the  result  is  not  wholly  har- 
monious, it  is,  as  Mr.  Shaw  (the  assessor) 
expressed  it  in  his  report,  “ a scheme  of  very 
exceptional  merit  . . . which  will  impress 
all  as  being  not  merely  exceedingly  well  fitted 
for  its  purpose,  but  most  original  and  striking 
as  an  architectural  composition.”  Colchester 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a building  worthy 
of  its  antiquity,  and  also  upon  the  extraordinary 
generosity  of  individual  citizens  in  gifts  for  the 
enrichment  and  adornment  of  their  municipal 
enterprise.  They  have  contributed  to  a deeply 
interesting  modern  building — modern  in  its 
varied  requirements,  expressed  with  the 
lucidity  that  is  art,  whatever  style  it  may  be 
clothed  in.  The  style  has  a slightly  Genoese 
flavour,  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  liberal 
foreign  traditions  of  the  city. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  FOR  HEAVY 
TRAFFIC. 

A gradual  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
construction  and  behaviour  of  motor  traffic 
vehicles  has  been  observed  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  trials,  some  three  years 
ago,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  heavy  motor  waggons  suitable 
for  trade  and  agricultural  requirements.  In 
the  judge’s  report  of  the  1901  trials,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
the  systems  to  which  gold  medals  have  been 
awarded,  for  regular  employment  in  general 
haulage  operations  where  due  care  and  super- 
vision are  exercised.  Amongst  the  vehicles 
taking  part  were  two  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines  using  petroleum  spirit. 
The  chief  drawback  of  these  was  the  heavy 
cost  of  fuel  per  ton-mile  as  compared  with  that 
of  solid  fuel  in  steam-propelled  waggons,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  disadvantage  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  many  cases  by 
the  ability  of  travelling  considerable  distances 
at  speeds  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour 
with  loads  not  exceeding  two  tons.  The 
further  adoption  of  internal  combustion  engines 
for  heavy  traffic  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  utilisation  of  commercial  forms  of  petro- 
leum, under  the  varying  conditions  imposed 
by  road  locomotion,  and  without  the  creation 
of  a nuisance.  Solid  fuel  was  chiefly  used  for 
the  steam-propelled  waggons  taking  part  in  the 
competition,  and  we  are  pleased  to  inotice  that 
the  judges  consider  no  risk  of  fire  need  attach 
to  such  vehicles  by  reason  of  discharges  from 
the  funnel,  as  the  effective  baffling  of  sparks, 
cinders,  and  dust  has  now  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  no 
nuisance  need  arise  from  the  blowing-off  of 
steam,  as  the  firing  can  always  be  under  ade- 
quate control. 

So  far  as  performance  is  concerned,  it  is  now 
established  that  in  good  weather  a motor 
waggon  can  average  five  miles  an  hour,  thus 
bringing  a journey  of  forty  miles  a day  well 
within  the  practical  limit.”  The  vehicles  to 
which  medals  were  awarded  are  considered  to 
be  capable  of  going  anywhere  that  a horse- 
drawn  vehicle  is  ordinarily  required  to  go,  and 
to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  travel 
backwards  witl  great  facility— a feature  of 
considerable  help  in  entering  and  leaving 
many  loading  places.  Gradients  of  1 in  9 appear 
to  be  readily  ascended,  and  short  lengths  of  road 
as  steep  as  1 in  8 to  be  climbed  without  diffi- 
culty by  fully-laden  vehicles.  In  manoeuvring 
and  in  ascending  or  descending  hills,  the 
judges  consider  the  powers  of  control  possessed 
by  the  driver  are  distinctly  superior  to  those 
exhibited  by  the  best  types  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  One  undesirable  feature  is  that  on 
all  but  one  of  the  waggons  tested  constant 
stoking  is  still  necessary.  This  might  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  automatic  firing 
arrangements,  which  are  to  be  desired  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  The  judges  make 


lengthy  comment  upon  the  legal  restrictions 
which  at  present  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a most  promising  British  industry. 
Motor  traffic  is  placed  at  a disadvantage  com- 
pared with  horse-drawn  traffic  in  the  respects 
that  the  same  load  may  not  be  carried,  and 
that  the  width  of  the  vehicles  must  be  kept 
within  certain  fixed  limits.  The  report  recom- 
mends that  a limit  of  16  tons  moving  weight 
for  any  single  motor  vehicle  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  present  limit,  which  being  on  the  tare 
alone  has  sometimes  the  absurd  effect  of 
rendering  equal  moving  loads  legal  or  illegal, 
according  to  the  proportions  existing  between 
tare  and  gross  weight.  An  increase  of  axle 
load  could  not  cause  injury  to  roads,  providing 
the  width  of  tyres  were  properly  regulated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  of  direct  benefit, 
as  the  action  of  the  steam  roller  demonstrates, 
and  the  extended  use  of  motor  waggons  would 
reduce  the  serious  damage  done  to  highways 
by  the  pounding  and  scraping  action  of  horses’ 
feet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  will 
bring  home  to  the  authorities  the  fact  that 
restrictive  enactments  are  now  depriving  the 
country  of  industrial  facilities  which  ought  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  that  they  are  preventing  the 
development  of  motor  waggons  for  military 
purposes,  thus  adding  unnecessarily  to  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayer. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  recently  in  the  new  rooms 
of  the  Association,  117,  George-street.  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Kerr,  President,  occupied  the  chair, 
and,  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
meetings,  which  reported  upon  what  had  been 
done  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  buildings 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  said  he  had  seen  the 
Town  Clerk  that  day,  and  he  had  been  told  that 
the  matter  was  not  being  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  that  nothing  definite  would 
be[done  until  the  Joint  Committeeof  membersof 
their  Association,  the  Cockburn  Association, 
and  the  Arts  Club  had  been  informed  on  the 
subject  and  given  an  opportunity  of  again 
expressing  their  views  upon  it.  A paper  was 
afterwards  read  by  Councillor  Mackenzie  on 
“Ventilating  and  Heating.”  Incidentally 
he  mentioned  that  eight  or  more  persons 
often  travelled  in  a single  compartment 
of  a railway  carriage  with  the  doors 
shut,  so  that  they  had  only  about  245  ft. — 
30  cubic  feet  per  head — and  he  characterised 
that  as  a veritable  death-breeding  trap.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  some  of  the  sleeping 
berths  of  the  London  trains,  where  a person 
was  locked  up  for  eight  hours,  were  almost  as 
bad,  and  that  all  that  took  place  whilst  autho- 
rities alleged  that  a healthy  adult  in  repose 
required  2,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  for 
healthy  breathing.  The  lecturer’s  strongest 
indictment,  however,  was  made  againsc  the 
want  of  fresh  air  in  the  dwelling-house,  and 
more  especially  in  the  bedroom,  which  most 
people  thought  should  be  as  closely  .secured 
against  any  incoming  air  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  more 
consumption  and  other  diseases  were  con- 
tracted through  foul  air  in  bedrooms  than  in 
any  other  manner,  by  the  lowering  of  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  and  making  it  a fit 
breeding  place  for  all  kinds  of  infectious 
and  other  diseases.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  ventilation  of  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, and,  while  admitting  the  desirableness  of 
good  ventilation  in  these,  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  so  much  should  be  made  of  having 
to  sit  for  one  hour  and  a half  in  the  week  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere  in  the  church  when  no 
objection  was  taken  to  sleeping  seven  hours 
per  day  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the 
unventilated  bedroom.  He  did  not  think  the 
lower  classes  were  much  more  to  blame  than 
the  classes  above  them,  as  he  often  found  the 
most  deplorable  want  of  education  on  this  sub- 
ject among  educated  people.  Crowded  schools 
should  be  as  thoroughly  ventilated  as  possible 
by  mechanical  means,  and  it  was  not  there,  he 
said,  that  economical  ideas  of  cheapness  should 
be  entertained.  Passing  on  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  his  subject — namely,  heating — he  ex- 
pressed his  strong  partiality  for  the  open  fire  as 
the  cheeriest  and  the  healthiest  means  of  heat- 
ing and  promoting  ventilation.  He  admitted  its 
want  of  economy  as  compared  with  the  close 
stove,  but  with  all  its  drawbacks  he  put  the 
open  fire  first.  In  large  rooms  he  would 
supplement  the  open  fire  by  fixing  hot-water 
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radiators  where  most  suitable,  but  condemned 
altogether  the  hiding  of  hot-water  pipes  or 
coils  in  cases  or  behind  screens,  where  they 
could  not  be  regularly  cleaned.  Putting  the 
open  fire  first,  Mr.  Mackenzie  put  the  gas-stove 
without  a chimney  last.  That,  he  thought,  was 
the  worst  possible  means  of  heating.  A gas- 
stove,  vomiting  out  poisonous  fumes  into  the 
atmosphere  of  a room,  was  nothing  else  than  a 
poison  manufactory,  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  law.  The  fact  of  such  a stove  not  giving 
off  an  offensive  smell  only  added  to  the  danger 
from  the  apparatus.  He  pointed  out  that  when 
gas  was  burned  carbonic  gas  must  be  given 
off,  which,  although  not  directly  a poison,  did 
not  support  life,  and  polluted  the  air.  He  went 
further,  and  said  that  often  from  imperfect 
combustion  carbonic  oxide  was  generated,  the 
effects  of  which  had  often  proved  fatal.  He 
believed  gas  had  a great  future  before  it  as  a 
heating  agent,  but  he  trusted  that  effectual  means 
would  always  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes. 
He  advised  that,  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
heating  for  any  building,  a basis  of  25  deg. 
of  frost  outside  should  be  taken,  in  order  that 
when  the  cold  weather  came— though  it  might 
not  come  for  years— the  apparatus  might  be 
able  to  keep  50  deg.  or  60  deg.  Fahr.  inside. 
Finally,  he  made  allusion  to  the  usual  mode  in 
which  architects  proceeded  in  getting  three  or 
four  heating  engineers  to  give  schemes  and 
estimates,  which  had  no  common  basis,  and 
which  varied  widely  in  cost,  the  upshot  often 
being  that  the  cheapest  scheme  was  taken, 
which  frequently  turned  out  to  be  the  dearest, 
because  the  worst,  in  the  end.— Scotsman. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland  was  held  in  the  offices,  20, 
Lincoln-place.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A.,  the 
newly-elected  President,  on  taking  the  chair, 
thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had 
conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  to  one  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the 
Institute.  The  President,  in  the  course  of  an 
address,  said  that,  coming  after  the  long  and 
successful  presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Drew, 
during  which  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
were  so  much  advanced,  he  thought  that  his 
task  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  Continuing, 
he  deprecated  the  practice  which  had  sprung  up 
of  late  amongst  public  companies  who  had  their 
headquarters  in  London  in  employing  English 
architects  in  erecting  buildings  in  Dublin.  He 
recognised  the  difficulties  in  connexion  with 
ecclesiastical  work  which  were  experienced  in 
finding  artificers  here  with  the  necessary 
equipment  for  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  their 
clients,  and  to  improve  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  help  had  been  promised  by  their 
public  departments,  and  especially  by  the 
technical  schools,  and  he  thought  that  still 
further  assistance  might  be  given  if  prizes 
were  offered  at  the  Cork  Exhibition  for  speci- 
mens of  the  work  which  were  now  in  constant 
demand.— The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  the  satis- 
faction that  has  been  felt  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects,  a body 
affiliated  to  their  own,  and  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  the  architects  of  the 
Northern  province  on  the  same  lines  as  their 
own  Institute.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Ennis  Asylum  Board,  in  the  proposed 
competition  for  the  extensive  additional 
buildings,  to  appoint,  as  assessor,  an  architect 
who  should  have  power  to  amend  the  faulty 
conditions  of  the  competition,  the  Council 
advised  the  members  of  the  Institute 
to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  competition, 
and  they  were  glad  to  say  that  the  members 
loyally  supported  the  action  of  the  Council  in 
this  matter.  During  the  year  they  lost  no 
members  through  death,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  gained  a considerable  number 
of  new  members,  the  total  now  standing  at 
1 01—  Mr-  J-  Rawson  Carroll  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  pointed  out  the 
benefits  which,  the  Institute  had  secured  for  the 
members  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  William 
M.  Mitchell,  R.H. A.,  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  in  supporting 
the  resolution,  said  the  Council  had  decided  to 
publish  a little  book  giving  an  authorised  list 
of  architects’  charges.  The  report  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Batchelor,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Owen,  presented  the  finance  account,  which 
showed  that  there  was  a balance  of  66 1:  5s.  in 
hand.  The  report  was  adopted.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  on  the  Council : Sir  Thomas 
Drew,  Messrs.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  R.  Carroll, 
C.  Geoghegan,  F.  Batchelor,  R.  C.  Orpen, 


H.  Pentland,  A.  E.  Murray,  G.  Sheridan- 
In  the  evening  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Institute  gave  their  annual  dinner  in  the 
Shelbourne  Hotel.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  After  dinner  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  past  President,  passed  round 
the  loving  cup.  The  Chairman  then  gave  the 
toast  of  “The  King,"  which  was  loyally 
honoured,  the  company  singing  the  National 
Anthem.  The  Chairman  next  gave  “ Prosperity 
to  the  Institute."  In  doing  so  he  said  they 
commenced  life  early  in  the  last  century,  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
long  reign  of  the  late  Queen.  Their  member- 
ship was  increasing,  and  he  believed  that  in  the 
last  year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  The  Institute  had  a great 
way  to  go  yet  before  they  reached  their  ideal. 
One  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  at  their 
meeting  that  day  was  that  they  should  look 
forward  in  the  immediate  future  to  making 
some  attempt  at  registration,  and  he  hoped 
something  would  soon  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan.  The  toast  having 
been  honoured,  Mr.  Geoghegan  replied.  The 
Chairman  also  proposed  “ Our  Guests,”  which 
was  responded  to  by  Father  Murray,  Dr. 
Swanzy,  and  Mr.  V.  B.  Dillon. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects.— The 
annual  general  meeting  in  connexion  with  this 
society  was  held  on  the  18th  ult.  in  Ye  Olde 
Castle  Restaurant.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  Presi- 
dent, presided,  and  in  the  course  of  a brief 
address  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  pro- 
gress it  had  made  and  the  good  work  it  had  : 
already  accomplished.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland, 
Vice-President,  afterwards  submitted  a report, 
which,  amongst  other  matters,  referred  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Belfast  City  Corporation  to 
regulate  the  “ elevations  of  buildings,”  to 
which  we  refer  on  another  page.  Messrs. 
Seaver,  Tulloch,  and  Lamont  were  appointed 
scrutineers,  and  declared  the  following 
elected  : — As  member,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Hanna  ; as 
associates,  Messrs.  J.  Bevin,  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
and  C.  D.  Patterson  ; as  students,  Messrs. 
D.  Parkhill  and  J.  Seeds.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  1902  : — President, 
Sir  Thomas  Drew,  R.H. A.  ; Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland  ; hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
N.  Fitzsimons  ; hon.  assistant  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fennell ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Vincent 
Craig  ; Council,  Messrs.  J.  J.  M'Donnell,  M.  A. 
Robinson,  F.  H.  Tulloch,  W.  J.  Fennell,  and 
Henry  Seaver.  The  annual  dinner  was  held 
in  the  evening,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  toasts  of  “ The  King  ” and 
“The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales”  having 
been  honoured,  Mr.  Gilliland  proposed  “ The 
President,”  and  in  doing  so  he  said  that  Sir 
Thomas  Drew  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
his  professional  friends  in  Dublin.  Sir  Thomas 
they  all  recognised  as  being  the  great  strong- 
hold of  professional  architecture  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession in  every  possible  way.  Their  thanks 
were  due  to  him  for  the  position  he  had  taken 
up  in  reference  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
and  also  for  the  friendly  interest  he  had  taken 
in  their  society  in  the  north.  Without  his 
enthusiasm,  support,  and  sympathy  they 
never  could  have  attained  to  the  position 
which  they  had  done  in  the  organisation  of 
that  society  in  such  a short  period  of  time. 
The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  had  a great 
desire  to  see  the  profession  with  which  he  was 
connected  in  a better  position  in  his  native 
town,  and  he  felt  proud  that  the  time  had 
come  when  at  last  an  organisation  of  local 
architects  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Their 
society  came  before  the  public  in  a rather 
strong  position,  because  it  was  indirectly  allied 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
London — a most  powerful  body,  which  had 
ramifications  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  the  Colonies.  It 
had  often  been  put  before  him  that  something 
should  be  done  for  Belfast,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  way  of  having  such  an 
organisation.  That  happily  had  now  been 
accomplished.  If  he  might  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  current  affairs,  he  noticed  they 
had  already  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  questions  of  very  great  gravity  to  their 
profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  of  Belfast ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  when  in  time  they  came 
to  be  better  recognised  their  organisation 
would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  working  in 
harmony  with  the  Municipality.  That  was 
the  case  in  Dublin,  where  there  was  a kindly 
feeling  existing  between  the  architects  and 


the  Corporation.  In  all  the  legislation  pro- 
moted by  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  which 
architects  were  interested  they  had  invariably 
been  consulted.  In  Belfast  there  was  a ques- 
tion which  affected  them.  A Bill  had  been 
promoted  in  Parliament  which  would  in  some 
points  affect  the  practice  of  architects  in  this 
city,  and  there  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
that  night  for  the  first  time  a draft  which  was 
proposed.  Among  other  things  it  stated  : — 
“ The  Surveyor  may  disapprove  of  such  eleva- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  are,  in  his 
opinion,  objectionable,  or  that  in  any  respect 
they  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments or  provisions  of  the  existing  local  Acts 
or  by-laws  of  the  Corporation."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a most  extraordinary  clause,  and,  he 
feared,  was  drafted  under  a total  misapprehen- 
sion and  mistake.  The  draftsman  of  such  a 
clause  could  not  possibly  have  conceived  what 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  and  how  it  would 
affect  architects.  In  the  first  place,  could  he 
have  thought  what  a blow  it  was  to  the  liberty 
of  the  free  subject  in  this  free  kingdom  ? 
Municipal  laws  as  regarded  buildings  were 
no  novelty.  Parliament  had  been  hammering 
away  at  them  for  fifty  years,  and,  after  many 
amendments  and  new  Acts,  municipal  legis- 
lation as  to  buildings  was  in  a pretty  concrete 
state.  The  City  of  London  had  a system 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  could  be.  The  Local  Government  Board 
of  England  had  issued  model  by-laws,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  even  the  smallest  Urban 
Authorities  in  the  smallest  towns.  While 
the  great  Municipalities  of  England  had 
their  legislation  and  their  by-laws  pretty  well 
now  in  smooth  working  order,  he  ventured  to 
say  in  no  part  of  the  King’s  dominions 
would  such  a clause  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Belfast  Corporation  be  found.  It  would  be 
impossible.  Those  things  which  were  really 
objectionable  and  offensive  in  property  were 
regulated  by  the  ordinary  legislation  in  towns. 
The  general  powers  given  to  Municipalities  as 
to  frontage  lines  and  the  widening  of  streets 
were  quite  sufficient,  and  worked  very  smoothly. 
Then,  again,  if  such  a preposterous  clause  as 
that  proposed  were  adopted,  who  was  the 
Surveyor  that  he  should  be  censor  of  architec- 
ture any  more  than  that  of  morals  ? What 
were  his  qualifications  for  the  position  ? He 
was  not  an  architect  as  a rule.  He  (Sir 
Thomas)  should  also  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
see  a censor  of  architecture  appointed,  although 
he  might  be  a distinguished  architect.  If 
such  a thing  were  imposed  it  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  architectural  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  sufficient  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  not  to 
insist  upon  the  proposed  clause,  and  that  a 
pen  would  be  drawn  through  it  before  it  be- 
came a public  and  burning  question.  It  would 
be  more  creditable  to  the  common  sense  of 
this  city  if  that  clause  was  drawn  simply  on  the 
lines  of  other  Municipalities,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  more  heard  about  it.  If  it,  how- 
ever, should  be  presented  to  Parliament  he  was 
sure  the  architects  of  the  city  would  take  steps 
to  oppose  it.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so, 
and  he  could  promise  that  in  their  opposition 
they  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  of  the  allied 
societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Chair- 
man proposed  “Our  Guests,"  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Councillor  Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  J.P., 
and  Councillor  Wheeler.  Councillor  Sir  Otto 
Jaffe,  in  replying,  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  on  the  previous  Monday,  and  to 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  statement  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  could  be  approved  of,  and  that 
clauses  could  be  altered  afterwards.  If  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  they  formulated 
clauses  they  would  like  to  have  passed,  the 
Town  Clerk  would  only  be  too  happy  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  those  clauses.  Councillor 
Wheeler  also  responded. 


Building  in  York  in  1901. — The  erection  of 
new  buildings  has  been  very  brisk.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  new  estates  in 
Bishopthorpe-road,  South  Bank,  Huntington-road, 
Leeman-road,  Burton-lane,  and  Acomb-road.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  plans  have  been  submitted 
during  the  year,  of  which  294  have  been  approved, 
comprising  344  houses,  seventy-two  warehouses, 
out-buildings,  &c.,  21S  alterations  and  additions  and 
redrainage  to  premises,  six  new  streets  and  back 
roads,  and  five  public  buildings,  as  follows : — A 
mission-room  in  Haughton-street,  Burton-lane  ; a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in  Monkgate  ; a club- 
house, Harcourt-street,  Leeman-road  ; one  public- 
house  ; and  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Clifford-street 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Black- 
horse-road,  Walthamstow.— The  competi- 
tive designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  George 
Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  W.C.,  for  these  buildings  have  been 
adopted.  The  accommodation  provided  in  the 
church  is  for  812  adults.  The  estimated  cost, 
including  tower,  is  4,471/. 

New  Baths  and  Library  for  Yqrk-road, 
Leeds. — The  Library  and  Baths  Committees 
of  the  Leeds  Corporation  met  recently  to  con- 
sider the  plans  sent  in  for  the  proposed  baths 
and  branch  library,  in  York-road.  Sixteen  sets 
of  plans  (all  by  Leeds  architects)  were  exhibited, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  whose  award  was 
confirmed  by  the  Committee,  acted  as  assessor. 
The  recommended  awards  are  as  follows  : — 1st, 
50/.,  Mr.  H.  Ascough  Chapman,  A.R. I. B. A.,  East- 
parade  ; 2nd, 30/., Mr. W.  Bakewell, Park-square; 
3rd,  15/ , Mr.  Percy  Robinson,  Albion-street. 
The  plans  chosen  provide  for  a building  of 
two  stories,  costing  some  15,000/.  The  library, 
which  is  to  be  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
will  have  a frontage  to  York-road,  whilst 
the  baths  will  extend  down  All  Saints’- 
place  at  the  back.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
library  is  to  comprise  a lending-library,  news- 
room, and  ladies’  room  ; and  on  the  first  floor 
will  be  erected  a lecture  hall,  boys'  library,  and 
reading-room.  The  lecture  hall,  which  is 
intended  for  public  meetings,  forms  a feature 
of  the  building.  A clock  and  ornamental 
cupola  also  enter  into  the  design.  In  addition 
to  Russian  bath,  there  will  be  the  usual  slipper 
and  other  baths.  The  swimming-bath  will  be 
75  ft.  by  30  ft.  t t 

DIARIES  AND  ALMANACKS  FOR  1902. 

“Whitaker's  Almanack”  for  1902,  which 
has  just  been  published  (12,  Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row),  is  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
issue  of  an  indispensable  work  of  reference 
which  is  deservedly  well  known  for  the  variety 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  it  contains,  and 
for  the  mul turn  inparvo  character  of  its  contents. 
The  half-crown  almanack  contains  the  472 
pages  of  the  shilling  work,  and,  in  addition, 
the  following  amongst  other  information,  the 
whole  being  neatly  bound  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  foreign  countries,  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  summaries,  brief 
articles  on  local  taxation  and  municipal  in- 
debtedness, scientific  and  engineering  sum- 
mary, patents  and  inventions,  the  housing  of 
the  poor  ; and  information  as  to  foreign 
weights  and  measures,  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  a county 
and  municipal  directory  of  the  three  King- 
doms. There  is,  of  course,  a comprehensive 
index.  This  year  the  Almanack  has  been 
improved  by  being  entirely  reset  from  new 
type,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  future  it  will  be 
printed  from  specially-prepared  plates. 

Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns  (83,  Southwark- 
street,  S.E.)  have  sent  us  several  of  their  ex- 
cellent diary  blotting-pads,  which  are  well 
made,  and  are  issued  in  several  sizes.  No.  8a 
and  the  Bankers’  edition  (7s.  and  8s.  respec- 
tively) are  specially  serviceable  pads,  which 
contain  a calendar,  a diary  with  index,  and  a 
tear-off  indicator — No.  8a,  although  not  so 
large  as  the  Bankers’  pad,  containing,  in 
addition,  space  for  memoranda  of  appoint- 
ments. No.  4,  a portfolio  pad,  is  a useful  form. 
The  same  firm  send  us  specimens  of  their 
well-known  diaries,  the  merits  of  which  we 
have  frequently  referred  to.  There  are  no 
novel  features  in  the  diaries  this  year,  and,  as 
they  serve  their  purpose  so  well,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  any  addition  or  alteration  would 
be  of  advantage,  though  we  think  that  some  of 
the  information  contained  in  them  might  be 
revised  and  extended  somewhat.  The  works 
are  essentially  diaries  and  not  books  of  profes- 
sional practice  with  a few  leaves  introduced 
for  notes.  The  diary  space  is  ample  and  well 
arranged,  and  the  printing  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  Architect's  diary  is,  as  usual, 
issued  in  two  sizes  (Nos.  12  and  13,  one  and 
two  pages  to  a day  respectively),  the  informa- 
tion (including  a list  of  cases  decided  in  the 
superior  courts  of  justice  during  the  legal  year 
from  November,  1900,  to  August,  1901,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  J.  A.  Shearwood),  being  the  same 
in  each  issue.  The  Builders’  Diary  (No.  11) 
contains  all  or  most  of  the  matter  to  be  found 
in  the  Architects’  diaries,  but,  in  addition,  there 
are  some  useful  tables  for  builders.  The  diary 
portion  is  arranged  for  two  days  to  a page. 
Diary  No.  9 is  the  Builders’  Diary  without  the 
tables. 


“ Knowledge  Diarv  and  Scientific  Hand- 
book ’’  (326,  High  Holborn,  W.C.)  has  been 
sent  to  us.  It  is  the  second  year  of  issue  of 
a more  than  usually  interesting  work  of  the 
kind,  which  contains  much  information  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  which  is  well  arranged 
and  printed.  Included  in  the  work  are  articles 
on  “An  Equatorial  Telescope,  and  How  to  Use 
It,”  by  Mr.  A.  Fowler,  F.R.A.S.  ; “The  Micro- 
scope and  Its  Uses,”  by  Mr.  M.  I.  Cross  ; 

“ Meteorologv  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  by 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Bell  ; and  “The  Paths  of  the 
Planets  for  the  Year”  (illustrated  with  maps 
specially  prepared  for  the  work).  The  diary 
should  have  a successful  future.  It  is  published 
at  3s.  net. 

“ The  City  Diary  ” (W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge, 
Aldersgate-street,  E.C.)  is  now  in  its  thirty- 
ninth  year,  and  is  as  well  got  up  as  ever.  1 1 gives 
lists  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  other  bodies  associated  with  the  one  square 
mile  of  the  City,  and  a mass  of  information 
concerning  municipal,  social,  religious,  and 
parochial  institutions.  The  diary  proper,  which 
is  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  is  entirely 
free  from  advertisements.  The  price  is  is. 

The  “ Mechanical  World  Pocket  Diary  and 
Year  Book  ” for  1902  (Emmott  & Co.,  Ltd., 
New  Bridge-street,  Manchester)  contains  useful 
engineering  notes,  rules,  tables,  &c.  The 
work,  of  which  the  present  is  the  fifteenth 
yearly  issue,  is  neatly  got  up,  and  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  kept  together  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  diary  proper.  The  diary  is  pub- 
lished at  the  low  price  of  6d. 

“ The  Royal  Navy  List,  Diary,  and  Naval 
Handbook”  (Witherby  & Co.,  High  Holborn) 
is  an  admirably  printed  and  arranged  diary. 
The  present  issue,  the  fifth  yearly,  contains 
historical  and  statistical  information  respecting 
the  Navy,  its  administration,  strength,  stations, 
and  cost  ; tables  of  tides  and  tidal  constants  ; 
astronomical  notes,  &c.  ; and  much  other 
matter  of  use  to  naval  men  and  others  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  Navy.  The  price  of  the 
handbook,  which  contains  a portrait  of  Admiral 
Blake  from  the  painting  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  is  3s.  The  diary  portion  is  arranged 
for  a page  to  a day. 

“The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Direc- 
tory ” (McCorquodale  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardington- 
street,  Euston-square)  contains  much  informa- 
tion useful  to  railway  officials  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  usual  information  to  be  found  in  a 
diary,  and  tables  for  calculating  salaries  and 
wages,  interest,  investments,  &c.  The  Railway 
Directors  and  Officials’  Directory,  Traffic 
Returns,  Account,  and  Dividends  section  appears 
to  be  exhaustive.  Included  in  it  are  the  names 
of  the  various  officials  connected  with  the  lines, 
and  other  information  which  is  often  in  request. 
The  almanack  issued  by  the  same  firm  is  a use- 
ful sheet. 

The  issue  of  the  “ Gloucester  Diary  and 
Directors’  Calendar”  for  1902  is  the  seventh 
yearly  issue  of  a handy  little  work.  It  is 
published  for  the  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.,  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of 
Gloucester. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  & Sons,  Ltd.  (4,  Snow 
Hill,  E.C.),  have  issued  their  useful  little 
“ monthly  diary  ” — a separate  diary  for  each 
month,  suitable  for  carrying  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  Shakespearean,  Proverbial,  and 
other  tear-off  daily  calendars  issued  by  the 
same  firm  are  very  neatly  got  up. 

Messrs.' Water  low  Bros.  & Layton’s  Architects’, 
Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers’  Diary  and  Almanac 
for  1902  is  the  twenty-first  yearly  publication 
of  a well-arranged  and  useful  diary.  It  contains 
lists  of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  members  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  other  societies  ; the  London  Building 
Act  of  1894  ; a digest  of  the  principal  Acts 
relating  to  buildings,  &c.  ; conditions  and  con- 
tract on  taking  building  land  ; by-laws  of  the 
London  County  Council ; general  conditions 
for  building  contracts  ; rules  for  parsonage 
houses  and  for  planning  and  fitting-up  schools  ; 
professional  practice  and  charges  of  architects, 
&c.  With  all  this  and  much  other  information 
the  diary  portion  of  the  work  has  been  neces- 
sarily curtailed,  but  taken  altogether  the  diary 
is  an  excellent  one. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Builders’  Accounts. — By  John  A.  Walbank, 
A.C.A.  (Gee  & Co.) 

A GLIMPSE  OF  CRAXUROOK  (Homeland  Associa- 
tion Handbooks).  By  W.  Stanley  Martin.  Second 
Edition.  (The  Homeland  Association.) 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder: 

THE  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF' 
LABOUR. 

Sir, — Again  referring  to  Mr.  Blashill's  letter  ap- 
pearing in  your  issue  of  the  7th  ult.  : — In  mine  of 
the  14th  I enumerate  four  “ distinct  statements  ” 
contained  in  his  letter  and  ask  for  enlightenment. 
Upon  reading  his  further  letter  in  your  issue  of 
December  21,  I see  he  states  I have  not  caught  his 
argument.  I admit  the  soft  impeachment,  and  even 
now  cannot  quite  fathom  the  mystery. 

Certain  portions  of  the  letters  would  seem  to 
point  that  Mr.  Blashill  does  not  advocate  the  prin- 
ciple of  “ direct  employment,”  and  yet  again  other 
points  and  “ definite  statements’’  made  would  appear 
to  dispel  this  view  ; in  any  case,  certain  of  his 
statements  and  explanations  are  calculated  to  em- 
barrass and  mislead  (unintentionally,  I know)  many, 
and  certainly  the  uninitiated. 

If  your  readers  will  refer  to  paragraph  r , and  my 
comment  thereon  (see  issue  of  I>ecember  14)  on  the 
subject  of  “Yard,  machinery,  &c.,”  and  then 
again  to  Mr.  Blashill's  last  letter,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  observe  that  no  enlightenment  is  thrown 
upon  this  matter,  excepting  that  inadvertently  Mr. 
Blashill  refutes  his  former  statement,  i.c..  he  says 
“ One  of  my  friends  had  such  troubles  as  MT. 
Chappell  prognosticates.  They  might  have  ruined 
a contractor,  for  every  job  he  had  got  would  have 
been  struck,”  &c. 

By  “ such  troubles  ” I assume  he  refers  to  those 
consequent  upon  an  endeavour  to  get  the  workmen 
to  “ fix  only  ’’  what  I refer  to  as  “ imported  goods-” 
(vide  my  comment  on  paragraph  1).  Now,  1 would 
point  out  that  contractors  know  perfectly  well  that 
friction  is  likely  to  arise  on  this  question,  and  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  it  they  cannot,  as  a whole,  dtr 
better  than  manufacture  or  work  the  article  them- 
selves ; hence  the  “ necessity  of  the  contractor 
having  his  yard,  workshop,  machinery,  &c.” 
Really,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Blashill’s  admission  con- 
founds his  former  statement  entirely. 

Again,  to  understand  the  explanation  of  para- 
graph 3 — i.e.,  “ The  owner  with  money  in  hand;’ 
&c. — it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  arrive  at  a fair 
and  reasonable  meaning  of  Mr.  Blashill's  words, 

“ even  the  shortest  credit.”  I take  it  that 
a fair  construction  to  put  upon  them  would  be:  to 
“ pay  as  soon  after  delivery  of  materials  (and 
assuming  they  are  as  per  order  and  satisfactory)  as 
possible.”  Plenty  of  contractors  do  this,  and  l 
venture  to  think  a “ Private  Owner  ” would  do  no 
more.  If,  however,  he  did  (that  is  to  3ay  pay 
before  such  delivery  and  approval)  he  would  be 
dubbed  “ a very  poor  man  of  business,"  and  would 
find  few  to  sympathise  with  him  were  he  to  find 
himself  the  victim  of  “misplaced  confidence.” 
“Show  them  gold,"  says  Mr.  Blashill;  yes,  and  one 
can  imagine  the  anxiety  of  merchants  (of  a certain 
class)  to  do  business  on  these  terms.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  “ Private  Owner"  would 
find  he  had  bought  on  better  or  even  equal  terms 
with  the  contractor.  Fancy  the  joinery  for  a 
building  being  bought  under  such  conditions ! It 
almost  makes  one's  hair  turn  grey  to  think  of  the 
consequences.  I instance  this,  as  Mr.  Blashill 
appears  to  assume  that  “ ready  money " is  better 
than  “ even  the  shortest  credit,”  and  I maintain  that, 
although  perhaps  on  the  face  of  it  such  may  appear 
the  case,  one  has  to  consider  result?. 

Here  is  another  statement  in  Mr.  Blashill's  last 
letter  with  which  I cannot  agree,  i.e.  “ The  owner 
whose  money  is  ready  must  save  the  interest  which 
the  contractor  has  to  pay  while  he  is  waiting  for  the 
owner’s  cheque."  In  the  first  place  the  assumption 
is  scarcely  creditable  to  contractors  in  general. 
Doe3  it  not  rather  imply  that  they  are  as  a 
class  impecunious  ? I am  afraid,  too,  were  the  con- 
tractor always  to  have  to  rely  upon  the  timely 
receipt  of  the  owner’s  cheque  (a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  which  is  receipt  of  the  architect’s 
certificate),  or,  in  the  event  of  his  not  getting  it,  a 
loan,  not  only  the  merchants  might  fare  badly,  but 
the  contractor  also  ! Business  generally  could  not 
be  carried  on  under  such  conditions. 

The  “bright  and  honest ” manager  referred  to  is 
readily  to  be  found  no  doubt,  but  not  so  the  “bright, 
honest,  and  capable  ” manager.  By  this  I mean  one 
who  is  fitted  to  assume  complete  control  and 
direction  of  large  works  and  the  numerous  intricate 
details  connected  therewith.  He,  I think,  is  a 
rara  avis.  How  many  builders  know  to  their  cost 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  an  one  ? We  know, 
of  course,  there  are  such,  but  how  many  “ private 
owners”  could  afford  to  pay  the  salary,  &c.,  they 
can  command  ? And  furthermore,  if  a builder  has 
such  difficulty  in  obtaining  l the  services  of  such 
a man,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  building  business,  how  much  more  difficult  for 
a private  owner,  even  though  assisted  by  his 
architect  ? Again,  a man  of  this  character  is  very 
unlikely  to  take  on  a job  of  such  a “ casual  nature.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I do  despond  for  the  private 
owner  who  contemplates  going  in  for  “direct 
employment.”  One  has  to  consider  these  things  as 
a whole,  not  singly,  and  I think  most  will  agree 
that  “ as  a whole  ” the  system  would  be,  and  so  far 
as  statistics  already  show  is,  a failure.  Mr.  Bias- 
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hill  says  (referring  to  the  private  owner):  “ His  class 
already  pay?,  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  tenders,  for 
all  [note  the  'all']  the  disputes  between  contractors 
and  workmen.”  This  I dispute,  and  contend  that 
many  of  the  disputes  belong  to  the  class  which  he 
styles  “uninsurable  risks,”  which  risks  the  con- 
tractor takes  without  (owing  to  excessive  com- 
petition and,  ofttimes,  unfair  and  stringent  con- 
ditions of  contract)  being  able  to  put  a price  on 
the  item. 

'Tis  true,  perhaps,  the  contractor  has  to  sit  down 
helpless  during  strikes ; assume,  however,  a strike 
is  on,  and  that  a “ private  owner  ” is  able  to  get 
men  for  his  one  job  — does  any  one  imagine  he 
would  save  money  by  this  ? No,  I think  not;  the 
probabilities  are  the  few  men  engaged,  influenced 
by  the  plight  of  the  thousands  of  their  fellow  work- 
men “ out  for  airing,”  would  not  be  in  any  great 
haste  to  finish  their  job,  and  “ the  cost  would  go  on 
piling  up.”  In  conclusion,  the  heading  under  which 
this  correspondence  appears  in  your  paper  is  “ The 
Direct  Employment  of  Labour,”  yet  Mr.  Blashill 
concludes  his  last  letter  with  the  astounding  asser- 
tion, “ In  dealing  with  the  question  of  direct 
employment,  I would  keep  clear  of  labour  ques- 
tions.” Surely  in  dealing  with  this  subject  one 
cannot  reasonably  disassociate  the  labour  problem 
from  it  ? George  H.  Chappell. 


FIREPROOFING  MATERIALS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  ; it  is  not,  as  we  understand, 
addressed  to  this  journal,  but  is  a lithographed 
letter  which  has  probably  been  sent  round  to  a 
good  many  firms  in  England.  We  give  it 
publication  however,  as  it  may  thus  come 
before  some  persons  who  could  give  useful 
information  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
who  may  not  otherwise  see  it  : — 

•'  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
31,  Milk-street,  Boston, 

December  7,  1901. 

Dear  Sirs, — A few  months  since,  before  my 
recent  visit  to  England,  I made  an  effort  to  secure 
materials  and  contributions  for  a thorough  test  of 
so-called  fireproofing  materials,  floors,  and  the  like, 
mainly  devised  for  the  protection  of  steel  from  heat. 
This  effort  was  not  sustained  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  the  promoters  of  various  types  of  con- 
struction, nor  by  the  makers  of  concretes.  I there- 
fore dropped  the  subject  for  the  time. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  London,  in  consultation 
with  the  architects  and  engineers  who  constitute 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Association,  I was  con- 
firmed in  my  distrust  of  some  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  commended  for  the  protection  of  iron 
and  steel  used  in  construction.  The  attention  of 
that  Association  is  mainly  given  to  what  is  called 
‘ fireproof  construction,'  not  only  in  city  buildings, 
but  in  factories  and  workshops  as  well. 

Our  attention  has  been  mainly  given  to  the  slow 
burning  construction  of  brick  and  timber,  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  deal  in  any  large 
way  with  steel  construction.  In  anticipation  of 
such  demand  upon  us  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know 
the  present  state  of  the  art. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  said  to  have  been  proved 
that  many  of  the  concretes,  some  of  which  are  there 
called  ‘breeze,’  of  which  coal  ashes  are  the 
principal  component  material,  are  very  destructive 
to  iron  and  steel.  These  ashes  come  from  coals 
containing  a good  deal  of  material  which  may  cause 
corrosion,  and  the  long-continued  contact  even  of 
dry  ashes  with  iron  and  steel  beams,  wire  or  thin 
plates,  imbedded  in  them,  is  said  to  oxidize  them. 
This  may  come,  however,  from  the  avidity  with 
which  ashes  absorb  humidity  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  that  rather  than  to  any 
other  fault  in  the  ashes. 

Any  concrete  or  any  material  containing  plaster 
of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime)  i3  known  to  be  some- 
what dangerous,  if  not  destructive,  and  there  may 
be  other  causes  of  corrosion  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 
TVe  know  of  some  cases  in  which  corrosion  has  set 
in  very  rapidly  on  gas-pipes  and  on  cribs  of  rails 
intended  for  foundations,  owing  to  corrosive 
qualities  in  the  concrete  in  which  they  were  im- 
bedded. We  are  aware  that  many  investigations 
and  reports  have  been  made  by  the  representatives 
of  special  methods,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  any 
general  report  or  conduct  of  tests  corresponding  to 
those  now  being  made  by  the  architects  and 
engineers  who  have  organised  the  Fire  Prevention 
Association  of  Great  Britain.  We,  therefore,  ad- 
dress the  following  questions  to  you  : — 

1.  What  attention  have  you  yet  given  to  causes 

of  corrosion  other  than  ordinary  humidity  which 
may  get  through  minute  cracks  in  any  kind  of 
veneer  or  covering  for  steel  members  ? In  other 
words,  what  causes  of  corrosion  have  been  de- 
veloped in  your  practice  other  than  those  arising 
from  dampness  ? ■ 

2.  What  precautions  have  been  taken  to  meet  this 
"hazard  ? 

3.  What  general  or  special  information  has  been 
printed  upon  this  subject  ? Who  are  the  authorities 
and  what  printed  material  can  be  found  and  where  ? 

4.  What  studies  are  you  yourselves  making  in 
this  matter? 


5.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  active  corrosion 
from  dry  materials  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron 
or  steel  frames,  posts,  or  other  members  of  any 
building,  or  iron  used  in  foundations  l 

6.  To  what  extent  do  you  depend,  if  at  all,  upon 
angle  irons,  wire  or  sheet  metal  imbedded  in  con- 
cretes for  floors  or  arches,  for  the  stability  of  the 
floor  after  the  cement  or  concrete  has  become 
permanently  set  ? 

I have  asked  these  questions  with  the  intention 
of  making  arrangements  for  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  subject  and  for  such  tests  as  may  be  possible 
of  each  and  all  the  various  coverings  now  upon  the 
market  for  protecting  iron  and  steel — the  concretes, 
the  fireproof  floors,  and  all  other  matters  in  which 
corrosion  from  any  cause  may  be  a source  of 
danger.  Edward  Atkinson,  President." 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — As  you  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  your  article  on  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Petition, 
I hope  you  will  find  room  for  the  few  remarks  I 
have  to  make. 

I have  lately  visited  the  two  sites  in  question,  and 
I confess  I am  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  the  very 
strong  objections  you  see  to  St.  James's  Mount.  Both 
sites  are  good,  and  both  have  certain  drawbacks, 
the  objections  to  the  monument  site  being  its 
extreme  noisiness  and  there  being  no  room  on  it 
for  buildings  other  than  the  cathedral  itself,  a point, 
I imagine,  of  some  importance.  The  site  is  sur- 
rounded by  electric  tram-lines,  with  the  unceasing 
jangling  of  the  car  bells.  The  petitioners  seem  to 
look  on  this  as  an  advantage,  but  it  is  hardly  one 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to 
make  actual  use  of  the  cathedral. 

St.  James's  Mount  is  not  on  any  very  important 
thoroughfare,  and  it  is  somewhat  narrow.  It  has 
also  the  great  defect  of  running  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west.  But  the  site  in  itself  is  a 
particularly  fine  one,  and  one  which  any  architect 
would  take  delight  in  dealing  with.  It  is  very 
peculiar,  as  the  plateau  stands  some  15  ft.  above  the 
flanking  road.  This  would  give  a splendid  effect  to 
the  principal  facade,  which  would  have  a fine  open 
space  about  500  ft.  in  depth  leading  up  to  it.  There 
would  be  ample  room  at  the  further  end  of  the 
Mount  for  any  further  buildings  which  might  be 
required. 


The  scaffold  which  has  been  erected  will  remain 
in  position  for  a week  or  two  longer,  and  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  measuring  the 
whole  structure,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too 
severe. 

The  County  Council  would  be  glad  to  possess  a 
good  set  of  drawings,  and  if  any  student  cares  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  measuring  a subject  which 
has  not  yet  been  properly  undertaken,  I shall  be 
glad  if  he  will  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as 
possible. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Alfred  Gotch. 

West  Hill,  Kettering. 


BAPTIST  CHURCH-HOUSE  TENDERS. 
Sir, — Considerable  dissatisfaction  appears  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  tendering  for  this  building.  I 
am  informed  that  the  bills  of  quantities  were 
delivered  to  the  builders  one  or  two  at  a time 
during  a period  of  about  six  weeks.  Eventually, 
November  19  was  fixed  for  opening  the  tenders,  but 
these  tenders  were  not  to  include  the  plumbers'  and 
painters'  and  glaziers’  bills. 

The  amounts  of  the  tenders  received  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  two  lowest  were  — 

“A”  £32,8iS 

13  32,700 

The  tenders  for  the  plumbers’,  painters',  and 
glaziers’  bills  were  opened  on  November  22,  and  the 
two  lowest  amounts  were  : — 

“ B ” -£2,800 

“ A ’’ 2.484 

making  the  total  figures  thus  : — 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  amounts  of  the  first 
part  of  the  tenders  were  made  known  to  the  com- 
petitors, as,  curiously  enough,  the  difference  in  the 
second  tender  just  reverses  the  positions  of  the  two 
lowest  competitors. 

William  f.  King, 

President  of  the  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association. 


SUGAR  IN  MORTAR.” 


This  site,  like  the  other,  is  very  high,  and  the 
cathedral  would  be  well  seen  from  the  river  and 
other  more  distant  points. 

The  site  is  very  open  as  your  plan  shows,  the 
cemetery  running  the  whole  length  of  it  to  the  east, 
while  there  is  ample  space  to  the  north  and  south. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  central,  but  looking  at  a map  of 
the  whole  city  it  seems  just  as  central  as  the 
monument  site.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  by  the 
word  “ central  ” the  petitioners  mean  “ close  to  St. 
George’s  Hall  and  the  Lime-street  Station.”  Their 
idea  evidently  is  that  all  the  great  public  buildings 
should  be  grouped  together  as  closely  as  possible  ; 
but  though  this  may  be  quite  right  in  the  case  of  a 
smaller  town,  it  seems  to  me  that  Liverpool  is 
amply  large  enough  to  have  more  than  one  centre 
of  architectural  interest. 

The  surroundings  of  St.  James's  Mount,  at  least  to 
the  west,  are,  it  is  true,  of  a mean  order  ; but  the 
cathedral  would  certainly  bv  degrees  form  its  own 
neighbourhood.  Beyond  the  cemetery  all  the 
buildings  are  good. 

The  petitioners  object  to  a public  garden  and 
recreation-ground  being  absorbed  ; but  I am  told 
that  St.  James's  Mount  is  very  little  used.  I spent 
about  an  hour  on  and  about  the  site,  and  saw  one 
young  woman,  one  lad,  two  boys,  and  a policeman. 
The  day,  however,  was  cold,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  probably  greater. 

Your  statement  that  St.  James’s  Mount  in  Liver- 
pool may  be  compared  to  Bayswater  in  London  is 
misleading.  The  site  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes’  walk  from  St.  George’s  Hall ; and,  after 
all,  people’s  legs  are  the  same  length  in  Liverpool  as 
they  are  in  London. 

The  narrowness  of  the  St.  James's  Mount  site 
could  be  remedied  easily  by  encroaching  some  40  ft. 
on  the  upper  terraces  of  the  cemetery.  Unhappily, 
there  is  no  cure  for  the  want  of  orientation,  and 
this  really  is  the  only  serious  defect  I can  see  in  the 
site.  j.  oldrid  Scott. 

2,  Dcan's-yard,  London. 

***  We  particularly  said  that  in  comparing  the 
St.  James’s  Mount  site  to  a site  in  Bayswater,  we 
referred  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  not  to  distance. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Scott’s  closing  remark,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  he  considers  axial  line  and  vista 
as  matters  of  no  consequence  in  respect  of  a great 
building.  It  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  national 
English  indifference  to  this  point,  that  even  an 
eminent  architect  should  fail  to  recognise  its 
importance.  No  French  architect,  we  feel  assured, 
would  pass  over  want  of  central  vista  as  being  “ no 
serious  defect  ” in  a site  for  an  important  building. 


THE  ELEANOR  CROSS,  HARDING- 
STONE. 

Sir, — The  Eleanor  Cross  at  Hardingstone,  near 
Northampton,  has  been  undergoing  inspection  by 
the  Northamptonshire  County  Council,  on  theocca- 
I sion  of  its  passing  into  their  possession. 


Sir,— Will  any  one  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  if,  in  using  sugar  with  mortar,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  up  oftener,  or  does  it  do  if  made  up  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? E.  Yetman,  Sen. 


The  Student’s  Column. 


DRAINAGE  AND  PRIVATE  SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 

Introduction. 

N this  series  of  articles  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  set  forth  the  details  of 
[e?aLiyj|  modern  practice  relating  to  drainage 
and  private  sewage  disposal.  A short  state- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  these  subjects  will 
also  be  given.  Sewers  and  public  sewage- 
disposal  works  will  not  be  considered  except 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  illustration.  The  work 

naturally  falls  into  three  divisions — namely, 
Part  I. — The  law  relating  to  drainage,  &c.  ; 
Part  II. — Drainage  ; and  Part  III. — Private 
Sewage  - disposal.  On  the  subject  of 

drainage  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  much 
to  what  has  already  appeared  in  recent 
publications,  but  a description  of  the  various 
methods  now  in  operation  for  the  purification 
of  sewage  on  a small  scale  will,  it  is  hoped, 
possess  greater  novelty,  and  may  prove  of 
service  to  architects  who  are  called  upon  to 
erect  houses,  schools,  and  other  buildings  in 
districts  which  are  not  served  by  sewers.  The 
ideal  method  of  sewage-disposal  has  not  yet 
perhaps  been  discovered,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  ultimate  success  will  be  attained  by 
working  on  Nature’s  lines — that  is  to  say,  by 
making  full  use  of  the  bacteria  which  have 
been  so  aptly  termed  “ Nature’s  scavengers.” 

PART  I. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Drainage,  &c. 
Chapter  i. 

England  and  Wales,  except  London. 

1.  Drains  and  Sewers. — The  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  a drain  as  “ a channel  through  which 
water  or  other  liquid  flows  off  ’’  is  not  one 
which  can  be  accepted  by  the  architect  as 
strictly  correct.  A channel  conveying  sewage 
may  be  technically  either  a drain  or  a sewer, 
and  lawyers  have  been  greatly  exercised  in 
trying  to  define  what  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  two.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
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have  succeeded  to  any  one’s  satisfaction  but 
their  own.  Indeed,  the  enactments  and  legal 
decisions  on  this  subject  seem  only  to  have 
made  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  definitions  given  in  Section  4 of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,*  are  as  follow  : — 

“ DRAIN  means  any  drain  of  and  used  for  the 
drainage  of  one  building  only,  or  premises  within 
the  same  curtilage,  and  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  therefrom  with  a cesspool  or 
other  like  receptacle  for  drainage,  or  with  a sewer 
into  which  the  drainage  of  two  or  more  buildings 
or  premises  occupied  by  different  persons  is  con- 
veyed. 

Sewer  includes  sewers  and  drains  of  every 
description,  except  drains  to  which  the  word 
‘drains’  interpreted  as  aforesaid  applies,  and  except 
drains  vested  in  or  under  the  control  of  any  Autho- 
rity having  the  management  of  roads  and  not  being 
a Local  Authority  under  this  Act.” 

These  definitions — which  apply  to  England 
and  Wales,  exclusive  of  London  and  of  those 
districts  where  Part  III.  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  has  been  adopted 
— appear  at  first  sight  to  be  fairly  clear  and 
free  from  ambiguity,  but  on  closer  inspection 
they  are  found  to  be  as  indefinite  as  the  most 
combative  lawyer  could  desire.  What  is 
meant  by  “building”  and  by  “premises  within 
the  same  curtilage”?  Dual  or  multiple  occu- 
pation of  a building  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
convert  it  into  two  or  more  buildings  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Thus,  a block  of 
tenements  may  be  only  one  “ building,”  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a row  of  almshouses 
or  a group  of  college  buildings.  Similarly,  a 
pair  of  semi-detached  houses  with  an  approach 
in  front  common  to  the  two  houses,  and  a 
common  yard  in  the  rear,  must  be  regarded  as 
“ premises  within  the  same  curtilage,"  and  the 
common  sewage-conduit  from  them  will  there- 
fore be  a drain  and  not  a sewer.  It  has  also 
been  held  in  a rating  case  (Smith  Seghill) 
that  the  entrance-lodge  of  a house  is  in  the 
occupation  of  the  master,  if  the  entrance-gates 
are  attached  to  the  lodge  and  the  occupant  of 
the  lodge  is  required  to  open  the  gates. 

Lumfey  holds  that  a pipe  conveying  sewage 
from  a house  to  the  sea  or  to  a river  is  not  a 
drain  within  the  meaning  of  the  definition. 
What,  then,  is  it  ? The  popular  view  is  that  it 
is  a drain,  and  this  would  probably  be  the 
judicial  view  if  the  point  were  raised  in  Court. 
There  are  many  natural  water-courses  through- 
out the  country,  which,  on  account  of  their 
long  - continued  and  serious  pollution  with 
sewage,  have  come  to  be  accounted  sewers, 
and  the  sewage-conduits  leading  to  them  from 
single  buildings  or  from  premises  within  the 
same  curtilage  are  therefore  drains. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  give  a 
correct  answer  to  the  question — “ When  is  a 
drain  not  a drain , but  a sewer  ?" — will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
by  Section  13  of  the  Act,  all  sewers  (with 
certain  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  stated)  are 
vested  in  the  local  authority,  and  that,  by 
Section  15,  local  authorities  are  compelled  to 
“ keep  in  repair  all  sewers  belonging  to  them.” 
Further,  by  Section  19,  “ every  local  authority 
shall  cause  the  sewers  belonging  to  them  to 
be  constructed,  covered,  ventilated,  and  kept  so 
as  not  to  be  a nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
and  to  be  properly  cleansed  and  emptied.”  In 
the  case  of  Touzeau  v.  Slough  Urban  District 
Council  (1897 — 60  J.P.,  103),  the  plaintiff 
claimed  damages  in  consequence  of  outflows 
of  sewage  from  a defective  sewer  belonging  to 
the  defendants  ; these  outflows  had  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  house  fifteen  months  before 
the  expiry  of  his  lease.  It  was  held  that  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendants  as 
damages  (1)  the  expense  of  moving  ; (2)  rent 
for  the  five  quarters  for  which  he  was  liable  to 
his  landlord  ; (3)  an  amount  in  respect  of 
physical  discomfort  caused  to  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  tenancy ; and  (4)  the  actual 
expense  caused  in  connexion  with  illness  in 
his  family  arising  from  the  outflow  of 
sewage. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  a conduit  conveying 
sewage  from  one  building  only  is  a drain,  and 
that  a conduit  from  two  or  more  buildings  is  a 
sewer,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  true  a generalisa- 
tion, from  the  definitions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  as  can  be  given  in  few  words  ; but 
before  entering  upon  litigation  with  the  Local 
Authority,  the  owner  of  property  which  is  let 
in  two  or  more  occupations  and  served  by  a 
common  drain  ought  to  satisfy  himself  that 


* Section  2 provides  that  “ this  Act  shall  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  (save  as  by  this  Act  is  expressly 
provided^  to  .the  metropolis.’ 


there  are  two  or  more  “ buildings,”  and  not 
merely  a group  of  “ premises  within  the  same 
curtilage.”  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
general  statement  of  this  kind  has  not  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Some  years  ago,  after  the  writer  had  carried 
out  the  sewerage  of  a village,  the  Local 
(Rural)  Authority  served  notices  on  the  owners 
of  the  houses,  and  compelled  them  to  make 
connexions  with  the  new  sewers.  Three 
persons  owning  a number  of  houses  in  a court 
branched  their  drains  into  a main  conduit 
which  they  laid  along  the  court  to  the  sewer. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  matter  until  the 
conduit  became  choked.  This  was  a nuisance, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  served  notices  on 
the  owners  ordering  them  to  abate  it.  On  the 
writer’s  advice  they  refused,  declaring  the 
conduit  to  be  a sewer.  The  Local  Authority, 
after  a little  hesitation,  undertook  the  work, 
and  the  conduit  is  now  a sewer,  and  therefore 
always  will  be.  For  it  is  a legal  maxim  that  a 
conduit  which  is  once  a sewer  is  always  a 
sewer,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  use. 

This  experience  cannot,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a precedent  likely  to  be  followed  in 
every  case.  The  circumstances  were  particu- 
larly strong  against  the  Local  Authority,  and 
laymen  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  facts  concerning  two  conduits 
may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  decision  as 
to  whether  they  are  drains  or  sewers.  Thus  a 
yard  or  even  an  ashpit  used  in  common  by  the 
tenants  of  two  or  more  houses,  even  though 
the  buildings  are  detached,  may  cause  a Judge 
to  regard  the  property  as  “ premises  within  the 
same  curtiiage,”  and  the  common  conduit  from 
them  as  a drain.  A public  right  of  way 
between  two  buildings  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
severing  factor  ; and,  of  course,  a party  wall, 
without  any  means  of  communication  between 
the  gardens,  buildings,  and  yards  on  the  two 
sides  of  it,  has  the  same  effect.  Then,  again,  a 
cesspool  receiving  the  discharges  from  the 
drains  of  two  or  more  “ buildings  ” is  not  a 
sewer,  but  if  an  effluent  pipe  is  laid  from  it  this 
pipe  will  as  a rule  be  a sewer,  although  not 
invariably  so.  In  the  case  of  Swanston  v. 
Twickenham  Local  Board  the  Court  of  Appeal 
decided  that  a manhole  connected  with  a sewer 
was  part  of  the  sewer,  and,  therefore,  vested  in 
the  Local  Authority. 

The  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties, 
and  is  one  for  the  lawyer  rather  than  the  archi- 
tect, but  the  latter  ought  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  so  that  he  will  not 
undertake  the  repair,  on  behalf  of  a client,  of  a 
conduit  which  is  really  a sewer  vested  in  the 
Local  Authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable,  in  order  to  reserve  the 
right  of  altering  the  course  of  a conduit  and  to 
prevent  the  Local  Authority’s  workmen  enter- 
ing upon  private  property,  to  claim  that  the 
conduit  is  a drain  and  not  a sewer.  In  such  a 
case  the  owner  will  be  careful  to  cleanse  and 
repair  the  conduit  so  that  it  does  not  become  a 
nuisance. 

By  Section  15  every  Local  Authority  is  com- 
pelled not  only  to  “ keep  in  repair  all  sewers 
belonging  to  them,”  but  also  to  “cause  to  be 
made  such  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
effectually  draining  their  district  or  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.”  The  latter  part  of  this 
section  should  be  read  in  connexion  with 
Section  150,  which  declares  that  the  Local 
Authority  in  an  urban  district  may  require  the 
adjoining  owners  or  occupiers  to  sewer  any 
street  within  the  district  “ not  being  a highway 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large.”  It  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  define  “street”  than 
“ drain  ” or  “sewer,”  and  we  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  taken 
to  include  in  this  connexion  private  courts  and 
alleys  as  well  as  new  streets  or  thoroughfares. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Local  Authority  usually 
takes  advantage  of  this  clause  and  compels  the 
person  who  lays  out  a new  street  to  construct 
a proper  sewer  before  any  buildings  are 
erected. 

2.  Combined  Drains.  — Undoubtedly  the 
definitions  of  “ drain  ” and  “ sewer  ” given  in 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. Under  this  Act  a conduit  receiving 
the  sewage  from  two  or  more  distinct  build- 
ings, must,  as  a rule,  be  regarded  as  a sewer, 
whether  it  is  laid  through  private  property  or 
in  a public  road,  and  the  onus  of  repairing  it 
rests  on  the  Local  Authority,  even  though  the 
Authority  (as  would  be  the  case  in  many  rural 
districts  where  by-laws  had  not  been  adopted) 
had  not  given  consent  for  it  to  be  laid,  or  in- 
spected it  during  construction.  Obviously 
Local  Authorities  regard  it  as  a hardship  that 
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they  should  be  compelled  to  keep  in  repair 
conduits  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
private  drains,  and  a new  kind  of  drain,  known 
as  a “ combined  drain,”  was  therefore  defined 
in  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1890.  The  new  definition,  however,  applies 
only  to  those  districts  where  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  has  been  adopted,  and  only  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  Section  19,  which  reads  as 
follows  : — 

“ 1.  Where  two  or  more  houses  belonging  to 
different  owners  are  connected  with  a public  sewer 
by  a single  private  drain,  an  application  may  be 
made  under  Section  41  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  (relating  to  complaints  as  to  nuisances  from 
drains),  and  the  Council  may  recover  any  expense 
incurred  by  them  in  executing  any  works  under  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  that  section  from  the 
owners  of  the  houses  in  such  shares  and  propor- 
tions as  shall  be  settled  by  their  surveyor,  or  (in> 
case  of  dispute)  by  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

2.  Such  expenses  may  be  recovered  summarily,  or 
may  be  declared  by  the  Urban  Authority  to 
be  private  improvement  expenses  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  and  may  be  recovered  accord- 
ingly- 3-  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
expression  ‘ drain  ’ includes  a drain  used  for  the 
drainage  of  more  than  one  building." 

The  new  definition  of  the  word  “ drain  ” 
embodied  in  this  section  does  not,  according  to 
Glen  (1895),  “appear  to  affect  the  definition  of 
‘drain’  and  ‘sewer’  in  the  present  Act  (i.e.t 
the  P.H.A.,  1875),  or  the  vesting  of  such  ‘ single 
private  drains  ’ in  the  Local  Authority,  though 
the  section  Igives  the  Local  Authority  express 
power  to  recover  certain  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  connexion  with  such  drains  from  the 
owners  of  the  houses.”  In  the  case  of  Hilli'.  Hair 
it  was  held  that  a certain  conduit  draining 
several  houses  which  had  been  erected  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848, 
was  a sewer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Corporation  (Carlisle)  had  adopted  Part  III.  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890. 
The  grounds  of  the  decision  appear  to  have 
been  that  the  conduit  was  a sewer  prior  to- 
1S90,  and  that  the  1890  Act  was  not  retrospec- 
tive, and  did  not  therefore  convert  it  into  a 
drain. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave,  however,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Seal  v.  Merthyr 
Tydfil  Urban  District  Council  (1897),  took 
exception  to  the  foregoing  decision.  Mr. 
Justice  Cave’s  judgment  is  marked  by 
common  sense,  although  it  appears  to  go 
further  than  the  words  of  the  1890  Act 
warrant.  After  asking  what  is  a “ private 
drain  ” within  the  meaning  of  Section  19  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  he 
continued  : — “It  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  a 
drain  constructed  on  private  premises  to  which 
the  public  have  not  access.  ‘ Private  ’ is  to  be 
taken  in  that  sense  ; that  is,  as  being  a drain 
which  is  private,  and  constructed  on  private 
land — on  land  which  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

I think,  so  far  as  Hill  v.  Hair  is  concerned,  the 
law  was  wrongly  applied  there,  the  substantial 
distinction  being  that  of  a private  drain  kept 
up  by  a person  for  his  own  profit.”  He  there- 
fore held  that  the  conduit  (in  Seal  v.  Merthyr 
Tydfil  U.D.C.)  was  a drain  ; this  conduit  was 
laid  through  the  gardens  along  the  back  of  a 
row  of  houses,  and  could  not  be  used  for  drain- 
ing other  premises. 

The  case  of  Lancaster  v.  Barnes  District 
Council  (1898)  is  interesting  in  this  connexion. 
Four  houses,  belonging  to  two  different 
owners,  were  served  by  a single  private  drain, 
which  gave  rise  to  a nuisance.  The  Council 
had  adopted  Part  III.  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  and  under  section  19  of 
this  Act  and  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  1875, 
called  upon  the  two  owners  to  relay  the  whole 
of  the  drain  and  do  other  prescribed  works. 
It  was  held  that  the  fact  that  neither  owner 
could  relay  the  part  of  the  drain  situate  in  the 
other’s  premises  without  committing  a trespass 
was  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  notice, 
and  that  on  non-compliance  with  the  notice 
the  local  authority  might  execute  the  works, 
and  recover  the  expenses  from  the  owners 
under  Section  19  of  the  Act  of  1890. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  a conduit  is  a private  drain 
or  a public  sewer,  the  local  authority  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  moral  is  obvious. 


New  Post  Office  Sites.— a Bill  will  be 
introduced  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for 
empowering  the  Postmaster-General  to  acquire 
sites  for  the  postal  service  at  Alleyn  Park,  Dulwich, 
and  in  St.  Marylebone  at  the  junction  of  Barrett 
and  Bird-streets,  near  Manchester-square. 
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Gore  House,  Kensington:  Formerly  the  Residence  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 


The  Old  White 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Old  Houses  in  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 


Knightsbridge.  The  Tu 


King's  Arms  Tavern. 


The  entrance  to  Kensington  Palace  as  it  appeared  in  1811. 


North-east  view  of 
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as  it  appeared  in  1849. 


The  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Knightsbridge.  Inscription  on  House,  1679. 


Kensington  Church  in  1824. 


:ghtsbridge. 


solway’s  survey. 


removed  from  Hyde  Park. 


The  "Half-way  House"  between  Kensington  and  London  : in  1831. 


ON  THE  SCHELDT  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  VAN  ARTEVELDE.-(From  a Crayon  Sketch  by  the  Ed, tor.) 

Came  the  shrewd  account 

Of  how  the  Scheldt  was  grated,  gagged,  jaw-lock'd. 

With  here  a turnpike  and  with  there  a turnpike.” 

_ _ _ . Philii  V an^  Arte.ve.ld?-  
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Onslow  Ford.  — We  greatly  regret  to 
announce  the  death,  from  pneumonia  after  a very 
short  illness,  on  Monday,  December  23,  at  his 
residence,  No.  62,  Acacia-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  of 
Mr.  Edward  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  aged  forty-nine 
years.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  was  born  on  July  27,  1S52. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  left  Blackheath  Pro- 
prietary School  to  study  painting,  and  having 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  at  Antwerp,  he  passed 
into  the  Antique  School,  then  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Buffeau.  He  subsequently  became  a student, 
1871-2,  in  the  Academy  at  Munich,  where,  it 
appears.  Professor  Wagmiiller  guided  his  talents 
to  their  true  course  — that  ot  modelling  and 
sculpture.  (Returning  to  London,  he  became  a 
constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
his  first  accepted  work  being  a portrait-bust  of 
his  wife,  a daughter  of  the  Baron  Franz  von 
Kreusser,  whom  he  married  at  Munich  in  1873.  In 
1885  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  two 
works  that  attracted  considerable  notice  — “In 
Memoriam,”  a bas-relief  of  a recumbent  figure 
guarded  by  cherubim  (illustrated  in  our  columns  of 
July  4,  1885),  and  a seated  portrait- figure  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,  which  is  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  London.  In  the  following 
year  he  exhibited  there  some  figures,  after  drawings 
by  Mr.  Westlake,  for  the  restoration  of  the  great 
screen  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  designed  by  the 
late  J.  I).  Sedding  ; and  in  the  same  year  he  carved 
the  busts  for  the  fayade  of  Princt’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly 
(Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect).  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  successful  in  a competition  for  a statue  in 
bronze  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  erected  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  1882  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  had  produced  a statue  of  Gladstone 
for  the  City  Liberal  Club.  On  May  7,  1887,  and 
June  21,  1890,  respectively,  we  illustrated  Mr. 
Ford’s  “ Peace,”  a female  figure,  bronzed,  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1888  and  the  French  Exhi- 
bition in  the  following  year,  and  his  “Music” 
and  “ Dancing,”  two  female  figures  sculptured 
in  bronze,  for  the  Maharajah  of  Durbungah, 
Bengal.  In  1888  he  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
“ A Dirge,"  a nude  figure  carrying  a torch.  Amongst 
his  other  imaginative  works  we  should  mention  the 
two  bronze  statuettes— “ Folly,”  bought  for  200  gs. 
out  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  (a  replica  was  in  the 
New  Gallery,  1899),  and  “The  Singer”  QSS9*) — 
which  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art,  Millbank  ; “ Applause”  (1893*),  a female  figure 
on  a pedestal,  illustrated  in  the  Builder,  June  10, 
1893  ; and  “ Justice  ” and  “ Knowledge  ” (189S*),  for 
the  monument  of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Mysore ; 
“ Glory  to  the  Dead,"  a small  nude  figure  in  bronze 
(1901*).  His  “St.  George,'’  a small  figure,  and 
“ Snowdrift  ” are  still,  we  believe,  in  his  studio  ; 
that  of  “ Echo  ” was  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of 
last  year.  Of  his  many  works  in  portraiture,  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford  will,  perhaps,  be  best  remembered  for 
those  he  produced  of  Queen  Victoria.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  imposing  and  colossal  statue  of  the 
Queen  enthroned,  to  commemorate  her  Diamond 
Jubilee,  for  a site  in  front  of  the  Municipal  Buildings, 
Manchester  (1901*).  The  others  include  a marble 
bust  that  he  made  for  the  Queen  herself  (1899*)  1 a 
bust  for  the  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  Infirmary,  in  the 
new  wing  opened  on  July  28,  1899  ; a bronze  statue 
for  Piccadilly,  Manchester ; a marble  bust,  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  1900,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Town  Hall  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1897  ; 
a marble  bust  presented  by  Mr.  George  P.  Ernest  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  which  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Saloon,  Mansion  House,  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1900  ; the  statue  which  he  himself  presented 
in  October  last  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Mus- 
well  Hill ; and  a white  marble  bust  given  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  Lord  and  Lady  Cadogan 
during  her  visit  to  Dublin  Castle  in  1900. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford  executed  the  Shelley  Memorial 
(1892*),  a white  marble  figure  of  the  poet  lying 
upon  a bronze  pedestal,  the  gift  of  Lady  Sheliey  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  placed  in  a sunken 
chamber  designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  ; the 
Marlowe  Memorial.  Canterbury  ; the  Gordon 
Memorial,  Royal  Engineer  Barracks,  Chatham,  re- 
presenting General  Gordon  riding  upon  a camel ; 
the  Gordon  Memorial  shield  presented  to  Gordon's 
sister  by  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers ; the  equestrian  statue — cast  with  gun-metal 
given  by  the  Government  of  India  — of  Field-: 
Marshal  Lord  Strathnairn  at  Knightsbridge,  1895  ; 
and  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Maharajah  of, 
Mysore  (exhibited  in  1900  in  the  quadrangle  befor.ei 
Burlington  House*).  The  list  extends  to  the  Dr.' 
Jowett  monument,  Balliol  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  a 
decorative  composition  (1897*),  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  May  22,  1S97  ; a seated  figure  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  for  Birmingham  (1898*),  and  a 
monumental  bust  of  Dr.  Dale  for  Mansfield  College 
Library,  Oxford,  1895  ; statues  of  Sir  James ; 
Gordon,  Mysore,  and  Sir  William  Pearse,  Glasgow  : 
busts  of  Sir  John  Pender  for  the  Library,  University; 
College,  London,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  Sir  Charles, 
Reid,  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  of  his  brother  artists, 
Professor  Herkomer,  Mr.  A.  Hacker,  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  Mr.  Orcliardson,  and  Sir  John  Millais  ; busts, 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Halle  (a  gift  of  Sir  William, 
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Houldsworth  to  Manchester),  1897 ; Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  1898;  Sir 
David  Gamble,  C.B.,  for  the  St.  Helen’s  Technical 
Institute,  Lancashire  (the  buildings  were  given  to 
the  townsfolk  by  Sir  David  Gamble)  ; Alderman 
Whitehead  (the  then  Lord  Mayor),  given  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  by  the  Commercial  Travel- 
lers of  England,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1888  ; 
W.  E.  Gladstone  for  the  Union  Society,  Oxford 
University,  unveiled  on  February  14,  1900  ; Sir 
William  Agnew  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Battenberg 
(1899*)  ; a figure  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Mathias 
in  “ The  Bells  ” ; a statue  cast  in  bronze  by  Messrs. 
Rovini  & Paulanti,  of  London,  of  the  late  Ralph 
War  d-Jackson,  first  M.  P.  for  West  Hartlepool  (in 
Church-street,  West  Hartlepool);  the  marble  statue  of 
the  late  Professor  Huxley,  Natural  History  Museum, 
unveiled  by  the  present  King  on  April  2S,  1890  ; 
a seated  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  set  up  twelve 
months  ago  ; portrait  busts  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  as  Brutus  (in  bronze), 
Mr.  Wolfram  Onslow  Ford,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Sheffield,  and  (in  bronze)  Mr.  G.  Agnew  (1900*); 
and  a medallion  bas-relief,  with  portrait,  of  Lady 
Elliott  Drake  (1901*).  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  superin- 
tended the  casting  of  the  statue  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  Calcutta,  1900,  for  which  the  late  Harry  Bates, 
A R.A.,  completed  the  model  before  his  death, 
and  the  execution  of  the  memorial  bronze  statue 
of  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  Master  of  the  Charter- 
house,  which  after  Harry  Bates’s  death  was  com- 
pleted by  his  (Bates’s)  pupil,  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  1900, 
and  in  that  same  year  the  execution,  by  Mr.  F. 
Boucher,  of  the  carving  of  the  shaft,  with  a band  of 
cherubim,  of  the  font,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane- 
street.  In  June,  1S99,  the  Gladstone  Memorial 
Fund  Committee,  of  Glasgow,  deputed  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford,  together  with — we  understand — Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  and  Mr.  Frampton,  to 
prepare  models  of  a statue  for  George-square  in 
that  city.  In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months 
Mr.  Ford  was  commissioned  for  the  following 
works  : a bust  for  the  Imperial  memorial  to  Sir 
George  Grey  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  ; the  Ruskin 
memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey ; a statue  of  the 
late  Professor  Sedgwick  for  the  new  Geological 
Museum,  Cambridge  University  ; a statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Christian  Victor,  who  died  in  the  course 
of  the  present  South  African  war,  to  be  erected  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hundred  Steps,  Windsor  Castle,  in  a 
canopied  niche  designed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Nutt,  architect 
and  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  Castle  ; and  a silver 
statuette,  for  presentation  to  Lord  Roberts,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  as  a memorial  of  his  son,  Lieutenant 
Hon.  F.  Roberts,  V.C.,  who  fell  in  that  campaign. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  who  leaves  a widow  and  family, 
was  elected  an  Associate,  R.A.,  in  1888,  and  a Royal 
Academician  in  1895.  He  was  recently  appointed 
a corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  had  received  first  and  second  medals  at  Paris, 
Berlin  (1896),  Munich,  &c.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Council,  Royal  College  of  Art,  for  sculpture  and 
modelling,  and  an  examiner  on  modelling  in  the 
national  competition  of  Schools  of  Art  (1901).  In 
February,  1900,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  appointed  him, 
with  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  Sir  William  Rich- 
mond, R.A.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  to  advise  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  upon  art  matters 
relating  to  art  schools  and  classes,  the  Art  Museum, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Arts  ; and  he  made  the 
report  upon  sculpture  for  the  Royal  Commission  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  Bury  Park,  Luton, 
Beds. — The  designs  of  Messrs.  George  Baines  and 
R.  Palmer  Baines  have  been  accepted  for  this  new 
church.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,590/.,  inclusive 
of  a tower.  The  seating  accommodation  is  533 
adults.  The  facings  are  of  red  brick  and  dressings 
of  Bath  stone. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Leeds. — The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  (Mr.  A.  E.  Butler)  recently 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapel  at  Woodhouse  Hill.  In  connexion  with 
the  same  enterprise,  eighteen  additional  memorial- 
stones  were  laid  on  the  27th  ult.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  T.  & C.  B.  Howdill,  Leeds. 

Schools,  Northfleet. — New  schools  have  been 
built  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Northfleet 
School  Board,  Northfleet.  The  schools  are 
situated  on  a site  at  the  corner  of  Old  Dover- 
road  and  Springfield-road,  and  accommodate  520 
boys  and  girls  and  254  infants.  The  boys’  and  girls 
school  contains  eight  classrooms.  Four  of  these 
rooms  have  sliding  partitions  between,  and  can  be 
thrown  open  to  give  one  large  room  56  ft.  6 in.  by 
46  ft.  8 in.  This  would  accommodate  about  530 
people  for  a public  meeting,  &c.  The  infants’ 
school  contains  four  classrooms.  Two  of  these 
rooms  are  separated  by  a revolving  shutter,  so  that 
two  of  the  classrooms  can  be  formed  into  one  room 
58  ft.  8 in.  by  24  ft.  A teachers’  room  has  been 
provided  on  the  first  floor  over  the  girls’  and  infants 
entrance.  There  are  two  cloakrooms  to  each 
department  and  two  entrances  to  each.  The  heating 
chamber,  caretaker’s  cupboard  and  coke  store,  are 
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under  part  of  the  infants’  school.  Under  the  other 
portion  of  the  infants’  schoolroom  is  placed  the 
covered  playground  for  the  girls  and  infants.  The 
schools,  the  foundation  of  which  rests  upon  the  hard 
chalk  beds,  are  built  of  bricks.  Inside  are  used 
hard  wire-cut  bricks,  faced  with  red  bricks, 
with  gauged  arches  and  Monks  park-stone  dress- 
ings. The  roof  is  covered  with  Perfecta  plain  tiles. 
The  whole  schools  are  heated  by  hot-water 
radiators  and  pipes,  which  were  supplied  and  fixed 
by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell,  of  Southwark-street.  The 
ventilation  appliances  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Kite,  of  Euston-road.  The  whole  of  the  schools  are 
lighted  with  gas  with  incandescent  burners.  The 
latrines  are  placed  on  the  inside  boundary  wall. 
The  whole  of  the  drainage  runs  into  septic  tanks, 
and  after  passing  through  the  tanks  the  clear 
effluent  runs  into  a cesspool.  The  sanitary  fittings 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Adams,  of  Westminster. 
The  flooring  of  the  classrooms  and  corridors  is  of 
pitch-pine  wood-block,  laid  with  mastic  by  Messrs. 
Lowe.  The  cloakrooms  are  of  Stuart's  granolithic 
paving.  The  front  entrance  i3  of  terrazzo,  laid  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Broad-street.  The  boundary  walls 
next  the  roads  are  low  with  blue  Staffordshire 
coping,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a wrought-iron 
fence  made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Fowle.  of  Graves- 
end. The  boundary  walls  at  the  back  are  7 ft. 
high,  and  are  of  stock  bricks.  Between  the  play- 
grounds is  placed  an  uDclimbable  fence.  A care- 
taker's house  has  been  built  to  correspond  with 
the  school  buildings,  providing  parlour,  kitchen, 
scullery,  with  usual  offices,  and  three  bedrooms. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  schools  and 
caretakers’  house  was  9,575/.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  S.  J.  Adams,  of  Southend,  and  the  builders, 
were  Messrs.  Multon  & Wallis,  Gravesend,  and  Mr. 
Nightingale  was  their  foreman. 

Buildings  in  Ayr. — A number  of  buildings  of  a 
public  or  semi-public  character  are  at  present  in 
course  of  erection,  or  have  just  been  completed,  in 
the  burgh  of  Ayr.  Chief  among  these  is  the  new 
Town  Hall,  which  is  being  reconstructed  on  the  old 
site  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hunter,  architect, 
Ayr,  at  a cost  of  about  10,000/.  A new  theatre, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  is  being  erected 
on  the  site  of  a previous  wooden  structure  in 
Carrick-street,  by  Mr.  J.  M'Hardy  Young,  architect, 
Ayr,  at  a cost  of  over  7,000/.  The  structure  is  of 
red  brick,  and  it  has  been  set  back  with  a view  to 
the  eventual  widening  of  the  whole  street.  A new 
drill  hall  and  headquarters  for  the  2nd  Volunteer 
Battaliion  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  has  been  com- 
menced at  the  south  end  of  Alloway-street,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  James  A.  Morris,  architect,  Ayr.  The 
drill -hall,  when  completed,  will  be  96  ft.  by  50ft., 
and  will  be  the  largest  hall  in  Ayr.  The  structure 
includes  an  armoury  for  300  rifles,  a gymnasium,  a 
reading-room,  a billiard-room,  an  officers’  mess- 
room,  a sergeants’  messroom,  a ladies’  and  gentle- 
men's cloakroom,  artistes’  room,  and  platform.  A 
block  of  buildings  is  being  erected  in  High- 
street  for  the  British  Linen  Banking  Com- 
pany, whose  present  premises  are  in  New- 
market-street.  The  building  occupies  a site 
nearly  opposite  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  An. 
addition  to  the  Ayr  Corporation  electric  light  and 
electric  tramways  station  in  Mill-street  is  nearing, 
completion.  This  includes  a suite  of  offices  and 
committee-rooms,  while  the  accommodation  for 
engines  and  boilers  has  been  doubled.  A new- 
church  is  being  built  in  Mid  ton -road,  to  be  known  as 
Trinity  United  Free  Church.  The  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  Railway  Co.  have  in  hand  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newton-on-Ayr  Station  the  installation  of 
a complete  set  of  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  oil 
gas  for  the  lighting  of  their  railway  carriages,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to  supply  the  light 
from  Glasgow.  The  buildings  have  been  completed,, 
and  the  erection  of  the  machinery  and  plant  nearly 
so.  The  new  iron  railway  bridge  for  the  same  com- 
pany across  the  upper  end  of  Ayr  harbour,  and  giving 
access  to  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  and  the  Ayr 
shipyard  for  the  first  time,  is  being  finished,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  traffic.  A new  shoe  factory 
has  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton- 
on-Ayr  Station,  and  is  now  in  operation.  Ia 
addition  to  these,  a number  of  dwelling-houses,, 
comprising  villas  and  blocks  of  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings, are  being  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  vacant  ground,  and  especially  in  the. 
Craigie  district. 

Building  in  Edinburgh.— Notwithstanding  that 
there  was  a falling-off  in  the  value  of  work  pass- 
ing through  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in  1900, 
amounting  to  347,317/.  less  than  the  previous  year, 
it  is  again  to  be  recorded  that  the  year  just  ended 
shows  a further  decrease  of  199,610/.  From  the 
statistics  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  for  1900  the 
number  of  warrants  granted,  including  minor 
warrants,  reached  the  total  of  8S4,  of  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  829,950/.  These  warrants  referred  to 
fifty-seven  villas,  seventy-four  self-contained  houses, 
225  public  and  other  buildings,  590  alterations, 
eighty-two  tenements  containing  forty-three  shops, 
and  962  -dwelling-houses.  The  work  that  passed 
through  the  Court  last  year  represented  782. 
warrants,  of  an  approximate  value  of  630,340/. 
These  warrants  embrace  thirty-six  villas,  126  self- 
contained  houses,  148  public  buildings,  39S  altera- 
tions, fifty-six  tenements  of  fifteen  shops,,  and  537/ 
dwelling  - houses.  There  has  thus  been  a con- 
siderable diminution  on  all  classes  of  buildings 
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during  the  year  with  the  exception  of  self- 
contained  house?.  About  57  per  cent,  of  the  tene- 
ments passed  during  the  year  still  remain  to  be 
built,  and  a number  of  the  buildings  erected  during 
the  year  form  part  of  warrants  granted  during  the 
two  previous  years.  It  i3  expected,  however,  that 
as  there  is  now  a time  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
warrants  a number  of  buildings  will  be  proceeded 
with  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  evident  from 
the  increase  of  self-contained  houses  that  they  are 
more  in  demand  than  houses  in  tenement  property. 

In  apportioning  the  work  to  the  various  districts  for 
the  year,  and  taking  Newington,  Grange,  Blackford, 
and'  Morningside  district,  there  have  been  passed 
and  in  operation  during  the  year  about  sixty  villas 
and  self-contained  houses  and  twenty-two  tenements. 

A new  feature  in  Blackford  district  has  been  the 
erection  of  a number  of  self-contained  houses  near 
Harrison  Arch,  and  facing  Blackford  Avenue,  the 
name  applied  being  Ladysmith-road.  A number  of 
villas  and  self-contained  houses  have  been  built  in 
St.  Fillan's  Terrace,  Craiglea,  and  Comiston  Drives, 
Hermitage  and  Cluny  Drives,  Corrennie  Drive. 
Dalhousie  Terrace,  and  Craighouse  Terrace. 
Gorgie,  Colinton,  and  Polwarth  districts  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  area  where  the 
largest  portion  of  buildings  passed  during 
the  last  two  years  have  not  yet  been  erected.  Not- 
withstanding, the  work  executed  during  the  year 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  last  year.  In 
Comely  Bank,  Inverleith,  and  Stockbridgethe  opera- 
tions have  been  much  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the 
preponderance  of  the  work  has  been  transferred 
from  the  tenements  to  the  self-contained  houses. 
Public  and  other  buildings  last  year,  more  than  any 
other  for  some  time  past,  have  received  considerable 
attention,  notably  the  Caledonian  Railway  Hotel, 
the  North  British  Railway  Hotel,  and  the  Scotsman 
office  building?,  the  Municipal  Buildings,  additions  to 
■the  Register  House,  premises  in  Rose-street,  Princes- 
street,  Frederick-street,  and  St.  Andrew-square  ; 
addition  to  Heriot-Watt  College,  the  reconstruction 
scheme  of  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  Halls, 
additions  to  Royal  Infirmary,  premises  at  Tollcross 
for  Players’  Riding  School,  new  commercial  bank  at 
corner  of  Queensferry-street  and  Shandwick-place, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  Hall  at  Toll- 
cross.  The  St.  Cuthbert’s  Co-operative  Association 
are  erecting  new  business  premises  in  rear  of  present 
property.  Continuing  public  buildings  in  the 
Merchiston  and  Slateford  district,  the  largest  con- 
tract is  for  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Gilmore 
Park,  on  the  east  and  west  side,  where  opportunity 
-has  been  taken  of  making  a considerable  widening 
of  the  street.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
M'Ewan’s  Brewery,  Fountainbridge,  and  there  has 
been  an  addition  to  the  North  British  Distillery  at 
‘Slateford.  In  the  northern  district  there  have  been 
one  or  two  schemes  of  note,  viz.,  the  completion  of 
the  widening  of  Stcckbridge  Bridge  on  the  east 
side.  In  Hamilton-place  St.  Cuthbert's  Co-operative 
Association  are  erecting  business  premises  of  shops, 
with  dwelling-houses  over  to  the  front,  with 
manufacturing  premises  in  rear.  In  Warriston-road 
Messrs.  Waterston  & Son  are  engaged  with  the  erec- 
tion of  business  premises.  A place  of  amusement  for 
this  locality  has  now  been  furnished  by  the  fitting-up 
internally  of  a large  building  in  St.  Stephen-street  as 
the  Tivoli  Theatre.  In  Abbevhill  and  south  side  dis- 
tricts there  ha3  been  completed  during  the  year  the 
premises  in  Moray  Park,  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Redpath,  Brown, 

& Co  , Easter-road.  Excavations  are  in  progress  in 
London-road  for  large  printing  works  between 
Dalziel-place  and  London-road  United  Free  Church, 
l’he  bonded  stores  at  St.  Leonard's,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  are  being  reconstructed  on  a 
very  much  more  extensive  scale,  with  a building  of 
Scottish  Baronial  character,  while  a large  addition 
is  also  being  made  to  St.  Leonard's  Brewery.  While 
the  new  United  Free  Church  at  Gorgie  and  St. 
•Stephen's  United  Free  Church  have  been  opened 
during  the  year,  there  is  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  for  "the  Established  Church  denomination 
a new  church  for  the  Dean  parish,  also  a new 
church  at  the  foot  of  Dalkeith-road  for  the 
Prestonlield  congregation.  Large  additions  are 
in  progress  to  Merchiston  Castle  School,  and 
also  to  the  Episcopal  College  in  Orwell-place, 
During  the  year  three  new  schools  have  been 
erected — viz.,  New-street,  Parson's  GreeD.  “ Flora 
Stevenson,"  Comely  Bank— while  in  Ashley-terrace, 
for  the  Merchiston  district,  a new  school  will  shortly 
be  fully  equipped.  Workrooms,  laboratories,  and 
cooking  classrooms  are  being  attached  to  many  of 
the  existing  schools  throughout  the  city.  The  Lord 
Provost  and  magistrates  have  been  mindful  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  no  fewer  than  196 
houses  having  been  erected,  situate  in  West  Port, 
61  ; Bedford-crescent,  20;  Dean-street.  iS;  Potter- 
row.  31  ; Pipe-street,  Portobel'.o,  66.  The  St.  Giles' 
Dwelling-house  Association,  Ltd.,  having  acquired 
the  old  property  in  Grange-court,  Causewayside, 
are  at  present  reconstructing  the  whole  premises, 
which,  when  finished,  will  provide  thirty-seven 
houses.  A landmark,  it  may  be  recalled,  has  been 
removed  in  George  IV.  Bridge  by  the  demolition  of 
the  County  Buildings,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
and  more  commodious  premises  required  for  county 
administrative  work. — Scotsman. 

Building  in  Glasgow. — Throughout  the  year 
the  various  trades  connected  with  the  building 
industry  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  Early  in  the 


year  the  operatives  connected  with  one  of  these 
trades  submitted  gracefully  to  a small  reduction  in 
their  standard  wage.  Those  connected  with  another 
resisted  a demand  made  by  their  emploj'ers  for  a 
slight  reduction,  which  caused  a cessation  of  labour 
to  some  extent  for  some  weeks  in  that  trade.  But 
as  a large  number  of  the  employers  had  contracts 
which  had  to  be  completed  to  enable  the  premises 
to  be  occupied  at  the  term  of  Whit  Sunday,  and  as 
the  Exhibition  buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  number  of  the  operatives  of  that  trade,  a 
cessation  of  labour  at  which  could  not  be  thought 
of  in  any  circumstances  at  the  time,  the  result  was 
that  the  short  struggle  terminated  in  a nominal 
victory  at  least  for  the  operatives,  although  there 
are  too  good  reasons  for  stating  that  reductions  in 
many  instances  have  since  taken  place,  and  the 
standard  rate  in  the  trade  is  not  altered. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  has  not  been  so 
much  dwelling  house  property  of  the  tenement  class 
built  as  there  was  for  some  years  previous,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  villa  and  cottage  property 
has  been  built  in  several  of  our  suburbs,  which  has 
been  well  taken  up,  and  in  many  cases  has  changed 
ownership  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  builder, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  paid  for  building 
materials,  and  there  are  good  prospects  of  the 
demand  for  this  class  of  property  continuing  for 
some  time  yet.  In  that  period  a considerable 
amount  of  warehouse  and  office  property  has 
also  been  erected,  but  there  are  ominous  indica- 
tions that  the  supply  of  this  class  of  property 
is  at  present  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  notwithstanding  there  are  some  important 
contracts  in  this  class  of  property  in  preparation. 
The  railway  extensions  which  have  been  in  progress 
for  these  years,  and  are  still  going  on,  have  had  a 
good  effect  in  keeping  the  operatives  employed,  and 
these  are  by  no  means  exhausted  yet,  but  will  also 
employ  a large  number  throughout  the  coming  year. 
Our  Corporation,  as  Improvement  Trustees,  have 
also  some  large  contracts  in  preparation  as  well  as 
in  progress.  Altogether  considered,  those  engaged 
in  those  trades  may  look  forward  with  hope  as  well 
as  back  with  pleasure.  As  to  the  linings  granted  by 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  during  the  year,  for  two 
years  there  has  been  a downward  tendency  in  the 
number  granted. — Glasgow  Herald. 

Buildings  for  Newcastle.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Newcastle  Town  Improvement  Committee  a 
few  days  ago  plans  for  the  new  Empire  Theatre 
were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Moss  Theatres 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  in 
Newgate-street,  and  will  take  in  a large  amount 
of  additional  frontage  in  that  street.  The  plans,  as 
presented,  were  not  absolutely  completed,  and  had 
to  be  held  over  for  another  meeting  for  certain 
alterations.  Plans  were  also  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  a large  block  of  property  to  be  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Blackett-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  property  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Emmer- 
son,  jun.,  licensed  victualler.  The  plans  show 
business  premises  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
cellarage  beneath,  and  on  the  six  floors  above  there 
will  be  suites  of  offices,  to  be  reached  by  means  of 
lifts  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  staircase.  The 
Committee  allowed  the  plans  to  pass. 

Building  in  Perth.— The  number  of  petitions 
for  lining  presented  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  for 
1901  is  the  smallest  since  1893.  The  end  of  1900 
saw  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  building  trade 
pretty  well  employed,  but  since  then,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  high  price  of  material  and  labour,  work 
has  become  scarcer,  and  a considerable  number  of 
men  have  been  paid  off.  Buildings  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  end  of  1900  and  now  completed 
include  the  Central  District  School  for  the  Perth 
School  Board  ; Consumptive  Hospital  at  Barnhill  ; 
and  the  General  Accident  Assurance  Buildings, 
corner  of  Tay-street  and  High-street.  The 
Royal  Bank  Buildings,  in  New  Kinnoull-street,  are 
not  quite  completed.  The  petitions  for  the  year 
comprise  sixteen  of  the  villa  type,  principally  in 
Glasgow-road  and  Craigie  district.  Tenements 
have  passed  the  Guild  Court  for  erection  in  Need- 
less-road, Gowrie-street,  Craigie,  and  Upper  Craigie. 
The  Corporation  have  completed  the  erection  of  the 
new  gasworks  at  the  Friarton  and  electric  light 
station  at  the  Shore,  and  are  now  completing  the 
large  blocks  of  working-class  houses  in  Old  High- 
street. 

Building  in  Sheffield.— Although  there  are 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  a slowing  down  in  the 
building  trade,  much  business  has  been  done  in  the 
course  of  the  year  just  ending.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Committee 
had  during  the  twelve  months  no  less  than  1,452 
plans  for  buildings  and  streets  laid  before  them  as 
compared  with  1,425  in  the  preceding  year.^  The 
various  municipal  authorities — Corporation,  School 
Board,  and  Sheffield  Guardians— have  been  busy, 
while  contractors  have  been  kept  well  employed 
completing  building  operations  on  plots  already 
opened.  The  necessity  for  more  houses  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city— one  result  of  the  effective 
tram  service  to  the  different  suburbs — was  apparent, 
but  some  of  the  most  beautiful  outlying  districts  are 
undoubtedly  being  spoilt  by  the  jerry-builder.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  writing  more  upon  it,  but 
on  every  side  it  is  agreed— except  by  the  jerry-builder 
himself  and  those  financing  him — that  it  is  a pity 
the  city  authorities  have  not  greater  powers  in  this 


respect.  The  Corporation  have  made  considerable 
progress  with  the  Crofts  area  during  the  year  A 
number  of  workmen’s  tenements  have  been  erected, 
and  some  of  them  are  already  occupied.  Altogether 
there  will  be  two  shops  and  124  tenement?,  of  which 
sixty-two  are  two-roomed  tenements,  letting  at  5s. 
per  week  ; fifty-four  are  three-roomed  tenements 
at  73.  per  week  ; and  eight  are  one-room  tenements 
at  3?.  per  week.  The  cost  of  these  dwellings  is 
estimated  at  28,500/.  The  proposed  model  lodging- 
house  will  accommodate  380  persons,  and  will  cost, 
approximately,  25,000/.  Twenty-two  cottages  have 
also  been  built  for  working  men  in  Hands-lane,  at  a 
cost  of  5,500/.  The  rents  vary  from  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  qd. 
per  week,  and  all  the  dwellings  are  now  occupied. 
The  smallpox  hospital  in  Crimicar-lane,  Fulwood, 
is  now  nearing  completion.  Two  large  wards  have 
been  erected,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females,  and  each  to  be  provided  with  twelve  beds. 
There  is  also  an  isolation  block,  and  there  are 
laundries  and  an  administrative  block.  The  latter 
have  been  built  so  that  the}’  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  no  less  than  eight  hospital  blocks,  six  more 
than  are  at  present  being  erected.  The  City  Sur- 
veyor’s staff  have  been  very  busy  with  tramway 
work  during  the  year  ; the  reconstruction  of  Tinsley 
car-sheds,  the  building  of  a new  car-shed  in  Queen  s- 
road  and  other  schemes.  Near  the  Queen  s-road 
shed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Olive-grove  football  ground,  the 
erection  is  nearly  finished  of  the  first  instalment  of 
a depot  for  the  Highway  Department.  The  new 
buildings  consist  of  stables  for  about  thirty  horses, 
with  hay  and  corn  and  other  stores — large  sheds  for 
carts  and  waggous,  loose  horse  boxes,  weigh-houses, 
homes  for  the  foremen,  a large  mess-room,  and 
baths  for  the  workmen.  The  work  now  in  pro- 
gress will  cost  about  12,000/.,  but  the  complete 
scheme  will  be  very  much  more  expensive. 
Amongst  other  work  in  hand  or  completed  by  the 
Corporation  is  the  destructor  in  Penistone-road,  a 
twelve-cell  destructor  with  a chimney  186  ft.  high. 

A new  bridge  has  been  made  over  the  River  Loxley, 
and  generally  everything  has  been  done  for  efficiently 
dealing  with  a large  portion  of  the  city’s  refuse. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme  when  complete  will  be  about 
30,000/.  The  City  Surveyor  is,  on  the  instruction  of 
the  General  Purposes  and  Parks  Committee,  pre- 
paring plans  for  a lodge  and  conveniences  at  each  of 
the  parks  not  so  equipped  in  the  city,  and  for  con- 
veniences at  recreation  grounds.  A lodge  and  other 
buildings  are  being  erected  at  theBrightside  Recrea- 
tion Ground.  The  staff  working  particularly  under 
Mr.  Green,  the  principal  building  inspector,  have 
been  kept  fully  employed  during  past  year.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
enlargement  and  alteration  of  premises.  Building 
has  also  been  proceeding  rapidly  in  many  of  the 
suburbs. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Building  in  Stonehaven.— The  building  trade 
has  been  in  a fairly  prosperous  state  during  the 
whole  year,  and  the  builders  have  still  sufficient 
work  on  their  books  to  keep  the  usual  number  of 
hands  fully  employed  till  well  into  the  new  year. 

County  School,  Milford,  and  New  Post 
OFFICE,  SWANSEA.— In  reference  to  the  paragraph 
relating  to  these  buildings,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  we  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
floors  at  the  County  School,  Milford,  have  been 
laid  with  Roger  Lowe's  patent  redwood  wood- 
block flooring,  and  at  the  new  post  office,  Swansea, 
with  pitch-pine  and  maple  flooring. 

Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow.— 

A scheme  of  extension  has  been  completed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Free  Church  Training  College, 
Glasgow.  The  new  building  is  of  four  stories  to 
the  street  front,  and  the  external  walls  are  executed 
in  a local  white  stone.  Accommodation  on  the 
first  floor  consists  of  a chemical  laboratory  and  two 
classrooms.  Above  these  are  the  sewing  and  art 
rooms.  Cloakroom  and  lavatory  accommodation 
has  been  provided,  as  well  as  a house  for  the 
janitor,  which  is  situated  on  the  ground  and 
mezzanine  floors.  Electric  light  is  installed 
throughout,  and  the  building  is  heated  with  hot 
water.  There  is  connexion  on  each  floor  with  the 
present  College,  which  has  been  renovated  and 
altered  to  provide  extra  accommodation,  a new 
lunchroom  and  manual  workshop  having  been 
added.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  6,000/. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  H.  & D.  Barclay, 
Glasgow. 

Science  Buildings,  Watford  Endowed 
Schools.  — Sir  William  De  W.  Abney,  K.C.B., 
principal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (Secondary  Branch),  recently  opened  the 
new  science  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  boys 
side  of  the  Endowed  Schools  at  Watford.  The 
completion  of  the  science  block  recently  made  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  the  architect 
who  designed  the  original  buildings  in  1S83,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Clifford  & Gough.  The 
new  rooms  comprise  a lecture  room,  a physics 
laboratory,  museum  and  balance-room,  a pre- 
paration-room, and  a dark  room.  The  building 
is  entirely  on  the  ground  floor.  Its  longest  eleva- 
tion (93  ft.)  faces  the  Derby-road,  and  is  in  a line 
with  the  main  school  buildings,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  entirely  separated.  The  exterior  of  the 
science  block  is  faced  with  Leverstock  grey  and 
red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  slated,  the  whole  being 
designed  to  correspond  with  the  original  school  build- 
ings. Internally  the  walls  are  faced  to  a height  of  4 ft. 
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directors,  occupied  the  chair,  his  colleagues  present 
being  Messrs.  James  Longden,  A.  Mastin,  J.  D, 
Cooke,  H.  H.  Hodkin,  A.  Bradbury,  and  W.  J.  Spink 
(secretary).  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  G.  E 
Powell,  J.  S Teanby,  J.  Dawes,  W.  Proctor,  W.  H. 
Booth,  J.  C.  Warring,  and  F.  Naylor,  together  with 
some  100  workmen. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Public  Improvements  at  Grimsby.— At  the 
Town  Hall,  Grimsby,  on  the  19th  ult.,  Calonel  Coke, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  four 
inquiries  into  applications  of  the  Town  Council  to 
borrow  money  for  improvements.  The  first  inquiry 
was  respecting  the  proposed  erection  of  a refuse 
destructor,  at  a cost  of  10,500/.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  destructor  on  freehold  land  belonging  to 
the  Corporation,  adjoining  the  electric  lighting 
works  in  Doughty-road.  The  Council  had  provision- 
ally accepted  the  tender  of  the  Horsfall  Destructor 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  for  the  plant  and  machinery,  at 
8,507/.,  and  2,000/.  would  be  required  for  boiler, 
weighing-machine,  and  outbuildings.  The  second 
inquiry  was  into  the  application  to  borrow  8,033/. 
fora  proposed  new  park  in  the  Clee  distric'.  It 
was  explained  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Grant-Thorold  had 
given  nioe  acres  of  land  for  the  park,  on  condition 
that  the  Council  enclosed  it  with  iron  railings,  and 
made  and  maintained  roads  all  round  it — the  cost  of 
the  latter  to  be  borne  in  equal  proportion  by  himself 
and  the  C juncil.  The  Inspector  then  inquired  into 
the  proposal  to  borrow  2,020/.  for  street  improve- 
ments and  for  the  formation  of  new  streets  ; and 
the  last  inquiry  was  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
borrowing  of  1 24/.  for  relaying  sewers.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  any  of  the  schemes. 

Amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws. — It  is 
announced,  in  response  to  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  their  meeting  held  in  Notting- 
ham last  autumn,  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  given  instructions  for  the  drafting  of  a 
Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  appointed  in  May,  1900,  with  Sir 
Edward  Fry  as  chairman.  In  our  issue  of  May  25 
last  we  described  the  general  object  and  scope  of  the 
enquiry  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  changes  which  they  considered 
could  be  advantageously  introduced  into  existing 
procedure  so  as  to  diminish  the  grant  of  invalid 
patents,  and  to  establish  a system  of  official  exami- 
nation into  the  novelty  of  an  invention  before  its 
final  acceptance  for  the  sealed  grant  of  letters 
patent 

Building  Affairs  in  Wurtemberg.— Reviewing 
the  trade  and  finances  of  Wurtemberg  for  the  past 
year,  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  British  Consul  at  Stutt- 
gart, in  a report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  observes, 
with  reference  to  the  depression  that  made  itself 
felt  in  the  latter  part  of  1900  “The  decline  in  the 
building  industries,  which  was  without  doubt  par- 
tially caused  by  the  artificial  increase  of  the  prices 
for  building  sites  in  and  near  large  towns,  affected 
in  its  turn  those  industries  which  are  dependent 
upon  building  operations  for  their  development, 
such  as  sheet-iron,  brick  and  cement  works,  and 
saw-mills.  In  some  large  towns  the  decline  of  the 
building  industries  and  their  allied  branches  was 
productive  cf  most  serious  crises,  which  were  again 
further  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  several  impor- 
tant mortgage  banks The  great  increase  in 

the  number  of  new  buildings  and  streets — a sure 
indication  of  commercial  prosperity— which  was 
manifested  during  the  four  or  five  preceding  years 
ceased  more  or  less  completely  in  1901.  The 
principal  reason  was  naturally  the  state  of  com- 
mercial depression  evidenced  in  different  directions, 
in  the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity, 
in  the  high  price  of  money,  the  fall  in  the  values  of 
State  loans  and  industrial  shares,  and  in  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  money  on  mort- 
gage. It  seems  also  that  the  introduction  of  the 
German  Imperial  General  Civil  Code,  with  its  new 
formalities  and  enactments,  caused  many  difficulties. 
In  consequence,  the  business  effected  in  real  estate 
suffered  materially,  being,  for  example,  for  the  town 
of  Stuttgart  only  1,250,000/,  compared  with 
2,5$o,oool.  in  1899,  la  spite  of  the  decrease  in 
building  enterprise,  the  production  and  sale  of 
bricks  and  tiles  were  fairly  satisfactory  for  1900,  the 
depression  making  itself  felt  more  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  building  materials — for  example,  in 
mortar,  paster  of  Paris,  and  cement.  The  manu- 
facture of  c;ment  suffered  in  Wurtemberg  in  a 
similar  degree  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  majority 
of  the  cement  works  of  South  Germany  have 
formed  a trust  to  regulate  prices,  and  negotiations 
are  on  foot  with  a view  to  inducing  all  the  German 
manufacturers  to  join." 

London  Street  Lighting. — It  is  announced 
that  the  City  of  Westminster  Borough  Council  have 
decided,  for  experimerrtal  purposes,  to  provide  some 
oil  lamps,  having  a flame  that  burns  with  compressed 
air,  which  it  is  expected  will  prove  to  be  a source  of 
stronger  light  in  foggy  weather.  Of  the  twenty 
new  lamps,  some  will  be  set  up  in  places  of  heavy 
cross  traffic,  including  Leicester-square,  Trafalgar- 
square,  Piccadilly-circu3,  and  Buckingham  Palace- 
road.  About  eighty  householders  living  in  Portland- 
place  have  addressed  a request  to  the  Marylebone 
Borough  Council  asking  that  the  provisional 
installation  of  the  Kitson  incandescent  lamps  lately 
made  down  the  middle  line  of  the  roadway  may  be 
retained  instead  of  electrical  lighting  for  which  the 
Council  have  obtained  powers. 


St.  James's  Church,  Hereford. — A fire  that 
broke  out  on  the  morning  of  December  23,  con- 
sumed the  entire  interior  of  the  building,  the  walls 
and  vestry  alone  remaining.  The  church  was 
erected  in  Bartonsham.  for  a new  ecclesiastical 
parish  taken  out  of  St.  Owen’s,  in  1869,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  senior  member, 
we  believe,  of  the  present  firm  of  Nicholson  & Son, 
of  Hereford,  at  a cost  of  3,200/.  for  the  fabric — the 
tower  and  spire  excepted.  The  church,  constructed 
of  stone,  for  600  sittings,  is  cruciform  on  plan,  with 
a nave,  72  ft.  long,  of  four  bays,  transepts,  tw ) 
aisles  that  extend  eastwards  beyond  the  transepts 
for  an  organ-chamber  and  seating-room,  a sacristy, 
and  south  porch.  The  valuable  organ  and  a large 
collection  of  books  have  perished,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  damage  is  only  partly  covered  by  insur- 
ance. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trade. — The  Bristol  Master 
Builders’  Association  have  given  six  months' 
notice  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  employees 
by  one  penny  per  hour.  Slackness  ot  trade 
and  the  overflow  of  the  labour  market  are 
assigned  as  the  reasons,  there  being  more  men 
out  of  work  than  for  several  years  past.  The  war 
has  seriously  affected  trade,  and  the  enhanced  cost 
of  labour  and  material  has  checked  building  enter- 
prise. At  present  skilled  workmen  are  receiving  qd. 
per  hour,  averaging  2/.  per  week.  The  builders 
labourers  earn  about  273. 

Stonemasons'  Wages,  Burton. — The  operative 
stonemasons  ot  Burton  have  commenced  an  agita- 
tion tor  an  increase  in  their  rate  of  pay  and  certain 
other  improvements  in  their  working  conditions. 
They  have  given  notice  to  their  employers  accord- 
ingly. They  ask  for  an  increased  pay  of  a penny 
per  hour,  from  8Jd.  to  9^d.,  and  for  working  hours  in 
winter  to  be  altered  from  49^  to  47.  On  the 
apprenticeship  arrangement,  whereby  one  appren- 
tice is  allowed  for  six  masons,  they  ask  that  masons’ 
sons,  hitherto  exempt  from  consideration,  shall 
count  as  an  ordinary  apprentice.  Amongst  other 
minor  concessions  is  one  dealing  with  time  allow- 
ance for  out  of  town  work.  An  hour  is  allowed 
for  three  miles  from  the  borough  boundary  ; the 
men  now  suggest  the  distance  shall  count  from  the 
railway  station. — Nottingham  Guardian. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15.65° — Apparatus  for  Setting  Saw-teeth  : 
C.  McDonner. — A base-plate  and  a bracket  which  is 
bolted  to  it  constitute  the  frame.  The  edge  of  an 
anvil,  which  is  fixed  with  a set-screw  in  a recess  at 
the  end  of  the  plate,  is  bevelled  at  an  angle  to  corre- 
spond with  the  set  of  the  teeth.  At  the  end  of  the 
bracket  is  an  opening  for  a feathered  punch,  which 
is  sustained  with  a spring,  its  end  being  bevelled 
to  agree  with  the  anvil.  For  taking  the  set  out  of 
the  saw-teeth  a flat  anvil  and  punch  are  employed. 

15,683. — A Ventilator  : W.  Edwards. — A baffle 
is  placed  inside  a box,  which  is  affixed  to  the  ceiling 
or  roof  next  over  the  lower  openings  through  which 
vitiated  air  will  escape,  as  conveyed  by  side  slots  to 
the  valve-openings,  and  so  deflected  towards  the 
outlet.  Under  normal  conditions  the  flaps  and 
valves  of  the  openings  hang  perpendicularly,  but  a 
down  draught  will  shut  the  valves,  or  they  may  be 
closed  with  a turn-plate. 

15,696. — An  Automatical  Brake  for  Cranes  : 
H.  J.  Coles. — For  a travelling  crane  worked  upon  an 
incline  a spring  clutch  is  carried  upon  one  of  the 
carriage  axles  for  engagement  with  and  driving  a 
band-brake  disc  whilst  the  crane  travels  downwards 
along  the  incline.  The  clutches  will  become  dis- 
engaged whilst  the  carriage  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

15,720. — Treatment  of  Sewage  Sludge,  &c.  : 
.-1.  Bayer. — The  sludge  resulting  from  the  addition 
of  mixed  pulverised  coke  or  charcoal,  caustic  lime, 
and  zinc  dust  to  sewage  and  similar  effluents  is 
pressed  into  cakes,  from  which  charcoal,  illu- 
minating gas,  tar,  and  ammoniacal  water  are  then 
obtained  by  a process  of  destructive  distillation, 
which  partly  recovers  the  lime  and  zinc  for 
renewed  use.  The  liquid  part  of  the  sewage,  as 
treated  with  precipitants,  is  filtered  through  char- 
coal, whilst  other  parts  may  be  treated  with  char- 
coal obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
slaughter-house  refuse,  &c. 

I5.73°— An’  Electrical  Insulation  Mate- 
rial : A.  Mathcson  and  M.  Tatham. — A compound, 
equally  available  as  an  electrical  cement,  is  made  by 
mixing  sulphur  with  diatomite  whilst  melted  and  a 
hydro-carbon. 

15.736.— Dumping  Waggonsand  Tipping  Carts  : 
IV.  0.  Shadboll. — A rocking  bar  carries  the  springs 
that  support  the  body  of  the  waggon,  and  are  joined 
to  a spring  bar,  of  which  the  side  ends  are  laid  in 
recesses  in  the  frame  ; the  hinged  tail-board  or  gate 
is  locked  with  pivoted  latch  levers  set  in  engage- 
ment with  lugs  and  chained  to  the  frame,  whereby, 
with  the  tipping  of  the  body,  the  gate  is  liberated. 
Provision  is  made  for  regulating  the  dumping 
motion,  and  for  the  automatical  opening  of  the  gate 
by  means  of  a chain  joined  to  the  frame,  and 


pivoted  levers  that  are  chained  to  pivoted  levers 
which  support  the  gate: 

15,774.— An  Automatical  Fire  Alarm  : W.  Clar. 
— In  a battery  circuit  are  placed  a bell  and  an  elec- 
trical lamp,  and  the  circuit  is  normally  broken 
between  the  spring  contacts  of  the  circuit-closer, 
which  are  joined  through  springs  to  threads  which 
are  disposed  in  the  room,  &c.,  for  which  protection 
is  sought  with  their  ends  so  fixed  that  the  tension 
will  keep  the  contacts  separated.  The  springs  are 
released  and  the  alarm  circuit  closed  by  the  burning 
of  one  of  the  threads  or  by  its  being  broken  with 
the  hand  if  one  desires  to  forward  an  alarm  signal 
in  the  absence  of  fire.  The  threads  are  fitted  with 
fusible  connexions,  in  order  that  they  may  break  at 
any  given  temperature,  or  they  may  be  impregnated 
with  substances  that  will  cause  them  to  ignite 
through  heat  only'.  The  fusible  connexions,  in  the 
form  of  a plug  or  a ring,  are  composed  of  fatty  and 
resinous  ingredients,  bismuth  amalgam,  or  other 
similar  substances  which  will  melt  at  the  predeter- 
mined temperature. 

15.7S0  — Construction  of  Roofs  : IV.  Simon. — 
For  sloped  or  flat  roofs  the  inventor  devises  hollow 
rectangular  tiles  sustained  with  joists  on  girders 
carried  by  pillars  and  joined,  end  to  end,  with 
blocks  or  plugs  internally.  Mortar  or  cement  is 
filled  in  the  tile  ends,  and  dogs  or  brackets  secure 
skylights  to  the  joists. 

15,781. — A Cart  FOR  Sewage  : IV.  Defries  and 
V.  I.  Fceny. — A vacuum  is  created  in  the  tank  of  a 
sewage  cart  or  waggon,  for  the  process  of  charging, 
by  means  of  a pump  that  draws  air  through  a 
chamber  wherein  a disinfectant  or  a deodorant  has 
been  mixed  with  the  air  or  sprayed.  When  the 
charging  is  nearly  finished,  a float  will  rise  and  shut 
a 'valve  at  the  end  of  a suction-pipe — a pump 
vacuum  gauge  will  mark  the  closing.  Otherwise, 
an  indicator  may  be  raised  into  a glass  dome  above 
the  tank  with  a float.  The  disinfectant  is  lifted  by  a 
supplementary  pump  from  the  container  into  a reser- 
voir and  thence  through  a pipe  to  a pierced  nozzle 
in  the  container. 

I5.793- — Attachments  for  Glazing  Purposes  : 
H.  J.  Hannent. — For  fastening  glass  sheets  to  the 
sashbars  of  buildings,  their  corners  are  secured  with 
screws  and  nails  to  stepped  clips  or  washers. 

15.830.— Tiles,  Slabs,  Mouldings,  &c.,  of 
Imitation  Marble,  Granite,  and  so  on  : 
J.  Tuckwell.—A  dry  compound  is  made  of  white 
silver  sand,  Keene's  marble  cement,  ground  alum, 
with,  it  may  be,  litharge  and  Parian  cement,  and 
is  then  wetted  to  form  a thin  paste,  of  which  slabs 
and  tiles  may  be  cast  in  shallow  moulds  having  a 
bottom  surface  of  glass  or  some  polished  metal.  The 
backs  of  the  tiles  are  coated  with  boiled  linseed  or 
litharge  oil  in  order  to  render  them  damp-proof,  and 
the  slabs  should  be  painted,  stoved  at  155  deg.  Fahr., 
marbled  or  grained  in  colours, stoved  at  250  deg.Fahr., 
varnished,  and  again  stoved  at  155  deg.  Fahr.,  rubbed 
with  rotten-stone,  and  polished  with  an  admixture  of 
turpentine,  beeswax,  and  precipitated  chalk.  For 
plain  colouring  the  articles  are  coated  with  enamel 
paint,  stoved,  and  polished  ; coated  with  varnish, 
stoved,  and  then  polished. 

I5.853—  Apparatus  for  Cranes  : L.  Bell  and 
T.  A.  Bell  (C.  Bell). — The  friction-wheel  on  the 
drum-shaft  will  move  in  contact  with  either  an 
auxiliary  friction-wheel  or  a fixed  brake-block.  An 
extension  from  the  lever  that  shifts  the  drum-shaft 
is  joined  to  an  arm  of  a shaft  on  which  is  a cam 
which  bears  against  a friction-wheel,  and  also,  as  it 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction,  against  the  first- 
named  friction-wheel,  for  lowering  the  load.  In 
another  form  the  two  wheels  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  forced  against  the  inside  of  the 
main  friction-wheel,  the  cam  being  replaced  with 
toggle  levers. 

15,861.— A Hinge  for  Doors,  Gates,  sashes, 
&C. : J.  A.  Liddle. — The  flap  of  a sliding  hinge  is 
joined  to  a short  tube  passing  through  a slot  in  a 
long  tube-shaped  pin  and  sliding  lengthwise  in  the 
pin  which  turns  in  sockets  of  the  flaps,  which  are 
secured  to  the  frame  of  the  door  or  sash. 

15,864 — A Coupling  for  the  Holders  of 
Electrical  Lamps:  IV.  C.  C.  Hawtayne  — The 
coupling  is  intended  for  supporting  the  holders  of 
standard  lamps  used  for  lighting  streets.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  plug  with  two  flattened  wings  which 
fits  into  a socket,  which  is  secured  to  brackets  on 
the  standard  or  post,  and  is  provided  with  chan- 
nelled contact-pieces  that  correspond  with  contact- 
pieces  of  the  plug  fitted  beneath  a handle  and  an 
insulating  plate. 

15,884.— Fasteners  for  Window-sashes  : W. 

J.  Jakeman.—Oi  the  modifications  of  this  con- 
trivance one  consists  of  a spring  which  is  affixed  to 
a bracket  and  engages  with  a shoulder  upon  the 
plate,  or  else  a spring  is  used  for  forcing  forwards  a 
pivoted  arm  that  can  be  pressed  backwards  with  a 
lever  carried  by  the  bracket.  When  one  opens  the 
window  the  lever  will  be  turned  back  by  the 
lower  sash,  so  that  the  pivoted  arm  can  return  to 
its  normal  place,  and  thereby  be  ready  to  secure  the 
sashes  when  the  window  is  again  closed.  In  another 
adaptation  a pusher,  which  slides  in  guides  attached 
to  the  plate,  serves  to  force  the  arm  backwards. 

15,890.— A Coupling  for  Electrical  Wires: 

S.  Beeton  and  M.  Barr. — The  coupling  consists  of  a 
socket-piece  for  the  one  wire,  which  takes  a conical 
plug  upon  the  other  wire,  the  parts  being  drawn  to 
one  another  with  a screw  or  a union,  or  some 
similar  joint. 
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1  15,901.— An  Adjustment  for  Workmen's  and 
Similar  Squares,  &c.  : F.  Fontanella.— The  square 
s constructed  of  three-sided  plates,  which  are 
r, crewed  together,  and  are  mounted  upon  a foot 
jr  base,  and  its  front  is  glazed  so  that  one  may  read 
che  index  of  a level,  pendulum  clinometer,  and 
plumbing  instrument,  whereof  the  dial  is  graduated 
in  gradient-rates  and  argles. 

I5,92i. — An  Electrical  Cut-out  : XV.  le  R. 
'Emmet.— In  the  case  of  fuses  employed  with  a high- 
potential  current  with  a point  of  rupture  within  a 
ichamber  which  has  a gas-vent  for  expulsion  of  the 
arc,  a chamber  is  formed  with  recesses  cut  in  two 

■ blocks  of  some  insulating  material,  and  the  ends  of 
the  fuse-wire  (which  is  put  into  the  chamber)  are 
connected  to  arms  that  are  governed  with  springs, 
and  will  move  outwards  with  the  melting  of  the 

j fuse,  and  thereby  lengthen  the  arc.  A vent-hole  is 
: made  in  the  outer  block,  which  is  clamped  to  the 
i inner  block  with  a plate  and  screw-caps  upon 
: spring-arms  ; plug  contacts  make  connexion  with 
! the  leads.  The  recess  has  paper  or  similar  capsules 
1 that  may  be  wetted  with  a gas-producing  material 
r when  the  arc  passes,  and  the  blocks  are  protected 
j with  covers  and  side-plates. 

15,932.— Means  of  Joining  the  Lengths  of 
: Concrete  Piles  : G.  L.  Mouchel. — Near  the  upper 
:i  end  of  the  lowest  length  of  a hollowed  concrete  and 
i metal  pile  (for  which  see  Xo.  4,548  of  1900)  are 
; fitted  pierced  diaphragms  so  arranged  that  the  upper 
; one  constitutes  the  base  of  a cavity  at  the  en-4  of 
: the  length  of  the  pile  ; in  the  lower  end  of  the 
i length  next  above  is  made  a similar  cavity  ; thus  the 

■ second  length  can  be  secured  to  the  other  by 
1 mean3  of  a concrete  and  metal  core  inserted  into 

the  cavities.  When  the  lowest  pile  has  been  driven 
into  its  place,  an  extension  from  the  core,  of  which 
the  broken  ribs  fit  the  cavities,  projects  through  the 
two  diaphragms  ; and  for  further  security  of  the 
two  lengths  are  added  a metal  collar  and  forked 
metal  rods  to  be  embedded  in  quickly  setting  cement 
and  forced  down  the  pipe.  For  solid  concrete  piles 
having  embedded  metal  skeletons  the  rods  are 
caused  to  extend  beyond  the  lower  end  of  each 
length  and  to  enter  tubes  that  are  embedded  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  next  length  below,  in  order  to 
join  the  several  skeletons  to  one  another  as  the 
lengths  are  successively  placed  in  position. 

15,966.— Appliance  for  Testing  Gas  and 
other  Pipes  : P.  Kovalsky. — The  apparatus  com- 
prises a reservoir,  of  which  an  inlet  cock  regulates 
a current  of  air  from  an  air-pump  or  squeegee-ball, 
and  the  outlet  valve  communicates  with  a union 
joined  to  the  gas  or  other  pipe  and  to  a pipe  fitted 
with  a valve  and  with  a pressure-gauge.  The  gauge 
should  be  formed  of  a U-shaped  tube  which,  being 
filled  in  part  with  water,  indicates  leakage,  of  which 
the  position  may  be  discovered  by  pouring  oil 
through  an  aperture  that  may  be  closed  with  a plug 
into  a space  underneath  a pierced  partition  set  in 
the  reservoir  and  blowing  air  through  a pipe  into 
the  oil.  The  vapour  escapes  out  of  the  gas-pipe  at 
the  leak,  which  can  be  then  detected  with  a flame, 
the  vaporisation  being  aided  with  a wick  mounted 
in  a forked  wire. 

16,004— A Compound  for  Making  Refrac- 
tory Bricks,  &C. : W.  S.  Ramson  and  R.  D.  Little- 
field.— A mixture  for  moulded  and  baked  bricks, 
crucibles,  retorts,  and  so  on,  and  also  for  the 
bottoms  and  linings  of  furnaces,  is  made  up  of 
calcined  magnesite  or  magnesium  oxide  and  a small 
part  of  a fusible  boron,  to  which  water  is  added. 
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Friday,  January  10. 

Architectural  Association,  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 
P.  W.  Mulready  on  “ The  Work  and  Influence  of  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin.”  7.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen' s Society. — Mr.  A.  B- 
M' Donald,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “The  Highlands  of  Central 
Europe.”  8 pm. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  John 
Ward  on  “Pictures  from  Penzance  and  the  Land’s  End.” 

Saturday,  January  11. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.—’]  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obvioudy  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  1 

Facing  Stocks  ....  a 

Shippers  2 

Klettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . '4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ... . 4 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Brick ■>  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  to 
Double  Headers. . t6 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End 15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ...  14 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  2 


s.  d. 

12  o per  1,000  alongside,  i 


at  railway  depo 


less  than  best. 


. d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 Per  Yard»  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 6 o ,,  . >> 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  cd.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


MEETINGS. 


STONE, 

s.  d. 


Friday,  January  3. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  on 
“ The  Development  of  Domestic  Architecture  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
views.  7.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  January  4. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.—  Monthly 
meeting  at  Carpenters’  Hall.  6 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — New  Year’s  Address 
by  the  President,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne.  6 p.m. 

Monday,  January  6. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Dr.  A.  S. 
Murray  on  “ Two  Ionic  Capitals  in  the  British  Museum," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  James  Parkin- 
son on  “ Old  English  Cottages,”  illustrated  by  limelight 
views.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  7. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 

Bath  ,,  1 7 n » 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  „ >> 

Beer  in  blocks 1 6J  ,,  ,, 

Grinsbill  ,,  ....  1 10  ,,  >t 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 „ ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,,  n 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,,  >> 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,,  „ 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup  >28  per  ft.  super. 

at  rly.  depot. 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 3 

,,  ,,  5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2 


a ,,  „ 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 


,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2 7 per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„ 3 in.  do.  1 2j  ,,  ,, 


Cardiff,  South  IVales.  and  Monmouthshire  Architects' 
Society. — Paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips.  8 p.m. 

1 Thursday,  January  9. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Discussion  of 
the  Technical  Reports  on  the  Institution  Visit  to  Germany. 
1901,  by  the  Committees  on  Traction,  Light,  and  Power; 
Manufacturing,  and  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.  8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. — Mr. 
W.  Watts  on  “ Concrete  and  its  Use.” 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— (1)  Special  General 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  Electing  a Fellow  and  an 
Associate  ; (2)  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  on  “ Relation  of  Colour 
to  Architecture.”  6.45  p.m. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.,  it  5 oper  loco  of  i20oatry.dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o ,»  ,, 

j6x  8 best  ,,  626  ,,  11 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  . . ..  10  18  o ,,  ,, 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 00  ,,  »> 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 ,,  » 

16X  8 „ ,,  6 15  o „ „ 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  o o ,,  >> 

16x8  „ » 5 \2  t „ ,, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  pla  n red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,'oo,  a 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  i,coo 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

D >.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 ° per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  i,coo 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.- 


llow. 

At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d 


Deals : best  3 in.  by  it  in.  and  4 in. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 

Battens  : best  2j  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  2-J  by  6 and  3 by  6 

Deals  : seconds  

Battens:  seconds  . 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in. 

2 in.  by  44  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  .. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  ijin.  by  in 

3 in 1 ° 0 ’> 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 

or  Men. el  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  ■ 4 S 0 4 10  ° 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  io.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 *5  0 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 

Joiners’  Wood.  * 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  dea’s, 

3 in.  by  11  in 

3 in.  by  9 in.  ................ 

Battens,  25  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  12  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in . ■ 12  70 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  10  10 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 19  0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 16  ° 

Battens . 12  10 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


) o less  tBan 
7 in.  and  8 io. 
oless  tbanbesi 


more  than 
battens. 


At  per  standard. 


IS  10 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13 

Battens _ 77 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


13  10 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Whice  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  while  dea's,  3 in.  by  it  in. 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  121. 

Battens.... 7071 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  it  in.  12  i< 

i)  it  11  3 in*  by  9 in.  12  < 

,,  ,,  „ battens 9 i< 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16  < 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  01 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  • 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22  > 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  n 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs  — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 

} in.  do.  do.  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks  — 

Per  ft.  cube.. 0 

Prepartd  Flooring — 
t in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot 

1 in.  by  7 in,  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0 T3  6 0 77  6 

n.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  0 1 o o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 012  6 

1.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 0 73  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  See. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Per  square. 


o 13 


iji' 


Rolled  Steel  Joists.ordinary  section? 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 

METALS. 


d.  £ s 


Per  ton, 
£ s.  d. 


Iron — 

Common  Bars 3 ° 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  3 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  1010 

Mild  Steel  Bars 


n London. 
£ s.  d. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  die.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

• Plans  for  Rebuilding  Institution  

Liverpool  Infirmary  Committee 

Four  Premiums  of  50/ 

•New  Club  House  

Royal  Norfolk  A Suffolk  Yacht  C 

25/..  2.1/..  151 

Chorlton,  Ac.,  Jt.  Asylums  Com 

April  4 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Surveyor's  Materials  

Chapel,  North  Burton,  Bridlington 

Water  Main  (I  T.  miles)  Stanntugton 

Pipe  Laying  (25  miles)  

Road  Works,  South  Norwood  

Flags  

Sewer,  Hollybrook,  Shirlev 

Street  Improvement  Works,  DnfTryn-street  

Street  Works,  Spring-terrace,  North  Shields 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Pant  

Sanitary  Pipe3,  Cement,  Ac 

Pavilion,  Exeter  

Concrete  Flagging  (706  eq.  yds.)  

Purifying  Lime,  Bushey  

Pipes  

Alterations  to  Bulkeley  Arms  Hotel,  Menai  Bridge 

Additions  to  Gasworks 

Road  Works 

Cricket  Pavilion,  Exeter  ..  

•New  Cells  and  Cubicles.  Alton  Police  Station  ..  . 
■Rendering  Baths  Watertight  & Reconstructing  Drain 

Road  Works,  Bute  street  .. 

Cottage  Homes,  A herd  are  

Heating  Works,  St.  John’s  Home  

Chapel  and  School,  Carletou,  near  Skipton  

Street  Improvement  Works  

Steel  Tramway  Rails,  Ac 

Chilled  Blocks  (300  tons)  

Sewerage  Works,  I'pholland  Moor  

Waterworks,  Winchburgh 

Street  Works,  Gaskell-street,  Ac 

Granite  Setts  

Additions  to  Schools.  Westmoor,  Ac 

Sewers,  Swinton,  near  Manchester 

Par  Paving  and  Oravelline.  Ac.,  Little  Ealing  .... 

Sewerage  Works,  Polsloe  Priory  

Structural  Steelwork,  Boston  

Sewerage  Works,  Station-road,  Culliugworth 

Iron  and  Steel  Substructures.  Ac.  ...  

Corn  Exchange,  Woodbridge-road  

•Making-up  Russell-rd.  Herbert-rd.  Ac.,  West  Hendon 

Paving  Materials ... 

■Wheelwrights'  and  other  Materials  

Ballast,  -Sand,  Shingle,  Hoggin  and  Flints 
•Supplying  aud  Fixing  Hurdles,  Ac.,  at  Camberwe! 

Cottage,  Ac.,  Clontail,  Ireland 

Retorts,  Firebricks.  Ac 

'Erectiou  436  rods,  Park,  Pale  and  other  Fencing 

Sheds  

Well  Sinking  

Fireclay  Pipes,  Setts,  Ac.  

•Taking-tin  and  Relaying  Flooring 

Sewage  Works 

Electricity  Buildings,  Castle-street 

•Additions,  Drainage,  Repairs,  Ac.  

Sewage  lank,  Willenhall-road,  Bloxwich 

Extension  of  Electricity  Plant 

Fireclay  Goods 

Street  Works  

Extension  of  Electricity  Works  ..  ..... 

•Enlargement  of  Head  Post  Office,  Norwich 

Electricity  Generating  Plant 

Public  Baths.  Lister  Drive,  West  Derby  

Cottage  Homes,  Styal,  Cheshire  

Water  Works  

Alterations  to  Premises.  Jarratt-street 

House,  Best  Baok.  Lancaster  

Bank  House,  Banchory,  Aberdeen  

Church,  Schools  aud  H .use,  Amble 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Sheffield  Corporation  . 


Tynemouth  Corporation 

Manchester  Corporation 

Croydon  Town  Council  

Soothill  Nether  District  Council 
Southampton  Corporation 
Mountain  Ash  iGlam  ) R. D.C.  ... 

Tynemouth  Corporation 

Wrexham  R.D.C 

Keighley  Corporation 


Leeds  Citv  Council  

Watford  Gas  Company  . 

Kirkcaldy  (N.B.)  corporation 
Amlwch  Brewery  Company,  Ltd. 

Wokiugham  Corporation  

Twickenham  U.D.C 

.Southampton  Corporation 

Hampstead  Council 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Merthyr  Tydfll  Guardians 

Ipswich  Guardians  

Castleford  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Huddersfield  Corporation  

do. 

TTpholland  (Lancs)  U.  D C 

Linlithgow  District  Committee  .. 

Runcorn  R.D.C 

Leigh  (Lancs)  Corpor  <tion 

Long  Benton  School  Board  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Heavitree (Devon)  U.D.C 

British  Electric  Traction  Company 

Bingley (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Burnham  (Somerset.)  U.D.C 

Guildford  Town  Couucil 

Hendon  U.D.C 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepnej 


London  County  Council 

Ardee(No.  2)  R.D.C 

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ... 

Derby  Corporatiou  

Armagh  R D.C 

Lancaster  Corporation  

Hackney  Union  

Bnckhurst  Hill  U.D.C  

Birustaple  Town  Council  

Greenwich  Union  

Walsall  Corporation 

Grimsby  Corporation  

Nelson  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Batley (York*)  Town  Council  .... 
Middlesbrough  Corporation 
Commissioners  of  >1.  M.  Works,  Ac 

Barking  (Essex)  U.D.C 

Liverpool  Corporation 

Ohorlton  Guardians 

Paignton  (Devon)  U.D  C 

Kingstou-upon-ilull  Co-op.  Soc.  . 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Ltd 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac  , Supplied  by 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


A.  L.  C.  Fell,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  

S.  Dyer,  Architect,  Quay-road,  Bridlington  

J.  Mansergh,  Engineer,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W ”” 

G.  H.  Hill  A Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  ...  ”.!"” 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  .... 

W.  Scholefleld,  Wellington-road,  Dewsbury  ”. 

R.  R.  Liuthorne,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  !.!."!!””!  "" 

Surveyor,  Mountain  Ash  [ 

J.  F.  tsmillie,  Surveyor,  Tynemouth  ....... 

J.  Price  Evans,  Engineer.  Argyle Chambers,  Wrexham  ” 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  noil,  Keighley  !. 

E H.  Uarbottle  A Son,  Architects,  Exeter J 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds  ..."  ” ' 

Manager,  Gas  Company's  Offices.  Watford 

Kennedy  A Jeukio.  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street.  S.W. 

R.  O.  Thomas.  Architect,  Menai  Bridge  !””’.” 

A.  K.  Sidford,  Architect,  Wokingham  . ..!”” 

F.  W.  Pearce.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  !”. 

F,  H Harbottle  & Son.  Architects,  F.xeter 

County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  ...” 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hampstead 

W.  Harpur,  Civil  Engineer,  Cardiff " . " 

T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Aberdare  ’ J J 

A.  F.  VulUamy.  Ill  Tower-street,  Ipswich  J. 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton  " 

W.  Green.  Surveyor,  Castleford 

Borough  Engiueer,  1,  Peel-street,  Huddersfield 

do 

C.  E.  Senior.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Upholland  

W.  A.  Tait,  Engineer,  72A.  George-street,  Ellnburgh  " 

R.  Garnett,  Surveyor.  45.  Sinkey-street,  Warrington  ..  ........  .... 

T.  Hunter,  Borough  Engineer,  Leigh  "... 

Oliver  A Co  , Architects,  Mosley-street,  Newc.istle-on-Tyue  

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton  

Boavd's  Offices,  Embankment,  E.C.  !!..!!!!!!!.. 

F.  E.  Simpson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Heavitree  ".  "” 

Engineer,  191.  Wolverhampton-street.  Dudley " ..[ 

H.  Bottomley,  Surveyor,  Town  II  ill,  Bingley 

W.  J.  Press,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Burnham  [ 

C.  G.  Mason,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Guildford  ” ” 

s.  Slater,  Griniley  Public  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W 

M.  W.  Jamesou,  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  E.  ..  ........ 

do. 

do. 

Parks  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W 

L.  Turley,  C.E.,  17,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda  

II.  Simmonds,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Elton,  Bury  . 

Vewman  A Newman,  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E 

J.  Ward,  Borough  Surveyor,  Babington-lane,  Derby  !.!!!!!'!!!! 

W.  Calvert,  Workhouse,  Armagh  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall  Lancaster  

Guardians'  Offices,  Sidney-road,  Homertou,  N.E "!!!!!!!.!!!! 

H.  Tooley,  Architect,  Buckhurst  Hill !.!!!".!!!!” 

A.  Thorne,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Birustaple  

T.  Dinwiddy,  Architect,  12,  Croom'-i  Hill,  Greenwich,  S.E.  .!”"” 

Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge-street,  Walsall " 

W.  A.  Vignole3,  Engineer,  Grimsby ..!!!!!!!!!!!!’! 

A.  J.  Hope,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Nelson  !!!!!.!!!!.! 

0.  J.  Kirby,  Bjroiuh  Surveyor,  Batley 

R.  Hammond,  U.E..  01.  Victoria-street,  S.W ” 

The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W.  ...  ”” 

E.  H.  Lister,  Public  Offices,  Barking  ’ 

W.  R.  Court,  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool  ...  ........  .... 

•T.  B.  Broadbent,  Architect,  15,  Cooper-streer,  Manchester  ... 

F.  W.  Vanstone,  Engineer,  Palace  Chambers,  Paignton 

T.  B Thompson,  Architect,  15,  Parliament-street,  Hull......”.”.”” 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Aichitect,  Bank-street,  Sheffield  !!!!!!..!!! 

It.  G.  Wilson,  Archit°ct,  Aberdeen .!.  .".!  .!!!”.!.! 

T.  E.  Davidson,  Architect,  It,  Neville-street,  Newcastle 


do. 

Jan. 

do 


do 

do. 

Jan.  21 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  30 
Jan.  31 
No  date 
do. 
do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

‘Clerk  of  Works  .. 

Longtown  R D.C 

Jan.  13 

No  date 

Manual  Irani  IDS  Instructora  i AsaistaM  iiisiructoi'i 

Bindley  U.D  0 

School  Board  fur  London  

100/.  to  155/.,  and  SO/,  to  100/..!!' 

•IM •Jeirtiu  l ikthu  -Vii it  ter.  C.mjeu 


Mmi.p.  h-.  portraits,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x ± rail.  PMic  Appointmmfr, pp.  nil J:  mii. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Iron — Per  ton,  in  Londoi 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 050  9 15  c 

,,  ,,  galvanised r6  o o - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

„ „ t0  24  g it  o o - - • 

>,  to  26  g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  t0  2Og 12  10  o - . 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 

26  g 14  o o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o - - 

» )>  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - . 

,,  ,,  26  g 18  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o - - 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

.»  ,•  26  g 14  o o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  12  5 o ... 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

_ v,  . >•  26  g 14  5 ° - - ■ 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 910  o 10  o c 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

_ £ s.  d.  £ s.  c 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  13  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  13  15  o 

Soil  Pipe 16  s o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  ,,  o 1 

Copper  nails „ o 1 ii 

Bkass  — 

Strong  Sheet ,,  0011 

Thin  „ „ oxi 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  013 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 6J 

Tinmen's  ,,  008 

Blowpipe  ,,  o o 9 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2fd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd. 

21  oz.  thirds 3$d. 

,,  fourths.... 3jd. 

26  oz.  thirds 4|ri. 

,,  fourths  4Jfd. 

32  oz.  thirds 5,d. 

>id. 

Bid. 


i Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 

r w .' 


■ 4W. 
. Lid. 

■ 3Jcd. 

• 3id- 


OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

1 Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 10 

,,  1,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 11 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

I Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 3 o 

11  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 3 1 

11  tt  . in  drums  ,,  o 3 3 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 3 

,,  in  drums ,,  o 2 6 

1 Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  10  o 

1 Red  Lead,  Dry 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


. per  barrel 


Per  gallon. 

f Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  016  6 

1 Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  1 o o 

I Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

1 Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

' Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 


Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . 
Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  . . . 
Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Eest  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black 

Berlin  Black 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish ... 


> 16 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  S.  W.  de  N.  M.  H. — J.B.— (Amounts  should  have 
> been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  i>ead  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
too/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN. —For  the  erection  of  a car-shed,  Manno- 
lield,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Wm.  Dyack,  Burgh 
Surveyor,  Town  House,  Aberdeen  :— 

Masonry. — Beattie  & Sons,  Holland-street  ..,6538  9 

Plastering. — Sellar  & Co.,  John-street 75  18 

Slating. — Adam  & Co.,  Hutcheon-street 38  10 

Plumbing. — Jas.  Brown,  Great  Western-road..  49  7 


ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. — For  the  erection  of  schools, 
for  Primitive  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  W.  Richardson, 
surveyor  : — 

Brickwork,  &*<:.— G.  Martin,  Dalton.. £260  o o 
Joinery,  6rc. — I.  Burrows,  Dalton  ..  158  17  6 

Painting,  Heating,  &*c. — J.  W.Lawn, 

Dalton  74  15  6 


AXMINSTER. — For  erecting  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
new  bank  premises.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Pryer,  architect,  Dun- 
k“"ed -chambers,  Axminster,  and  Lyme  Regis  :— 


C.  Turner  ,£2,250 

J.  W.  & H.  Childs  ..  2,157 

Bartlett  & Sons  2,015 

Woodman  & Son. .. . 1,952 
J.  G.  Sprackling 1,885 


Stephens&  Sons,  Ld. £1,835 
Cloud  & Newbery  . . 1,843 

Parsons  & Clarke, 
Axminster*  1,820 


BLACKBURN.— For  extensions  to  Norfolk-street 
(C.  E.)  schools,  Mill-hill,  for  the  Building  Committee. 
Messrs.  Stones  & Stones,  architects,  10,  Richmond-terrace, 
Blackburn.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

James  Charnley,  Mill-hill,  Blackburn £1,256 


BRIDLINGTON.  — For  the  erection  of  a villa,  Flam- 
borough-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Buckley.  Mr.  A.  R.  Buckley, 
architect,  Belgrave-square,  South  Cliff,  Bridlington 
Quay :— 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering.  — J. 

Sawdon* £365  0 

Joinery. — Storr  & Son*  344  0 

Stone  work. — T.  Booth* ir  10 

Tiling  and  Stating — W.  Dodgson*  74  7 

Plumbing. — E.  S.  A.  Smith* it0  o 

Painting. — E.  Dunn*  37  0 

[All  of  Bridlington.) 


BRIDLINGTON. — For  additions  to  Marine  House, 
Promenade,  for  Dr.  Wetwan.  Mr.  S.  Dyer,  architect 
Bridlington  :- 


E.  Corner  £457  o 

F.  Kneeshaw  ....  452  9 

A.  A.  Booth 424  18 

R.  Musk....„ 422  5 


T.  Spink £418  o 

W.  Barnes 416  o 

J.  Rennard  332  17 

J.  H.  Hudson, 

Princess-street*..  326  17 

[All  of  Bridlington.] 


BROADSTAIRS. — For  the  erection  of  a house,  North 
Foreland  Estate.  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodroffe,  architect,  Town 
Hall  Chambers,  32,  High-street,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Paramor £3,010  I Padget  & Son 

Stiff 3,000  | Wise  

Tilbury 3,000  Gann 

Martin  2, 799  Wing 

Denne  & Co 2,690  | Turner,  Walmerf  . 


£2,660 

2,478 


2,370 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a public  convenience 
Roath,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.  C. 
Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Engineer  * 


To- 


Allan  & Sons  . . ^326 
J.  E.  Evans....  291  14 
D.  W.  Davies..  291  10 
F.  Small  269  14 


Knox  & Wells..  £260  o 
W.  T.  Morgan  258  15 
F.  J.  Robbins  * 253  13 
[All  of  Cardiff.J 


CHERRYHINTON  (near  Cambridge). — For  the 
execution  of  sewerage  works  for  the  Chesterton  Rural 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Waters  & Worrall,  engineers 
2,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge.  Messrs  Beesley.  Son  & 
Nichols,  consulting  engineers,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

8ltf3nn  Rrnc  I.  f r.  Ot  LT 


Swann  Bros. £16,311  9 8 1 

Binn  Bros.  ..  13,467  3 7 

Banyard 


Cookes  & Co. 

Jackson  

Under  wood 

Bros 

Bell  

Manders  .... 
JohnsonBros. 
Burgoyne  & 
Sons’ 


2,183 
1,562  : 


1,897 

1,198 

1,087 


Cutler,  Hay- 
wardS  Co.  £10,290 

Rayner  10,215 

Bloomfield  ..  10.125 

Wilkinson  ..  

Bentham  & 

Co 

Lock  & 
Andrews  . . 

Johnson  & 

Langley  . . 

Jones  & Sons, 

Poole*  . . 


9,987 

9,615 


CHISLEDON  (Wilts).— For  the  erection  of  three 
cottages,  Draycot  Farm,  near  Swindon.  Wilts,  for  Colonel 
T.  C.  P . Calley.  Mr.  R.  L.  Beswick,  architect.  35 
Repent-street.  Swindon  • — 


Regent-street,  Swindon  :- 
J.  Williams  .......  £740  o 

R.  J.  Leighfield  . . 590  o 

S.  Chambers 586  5 

A.  f . Colborne  ....  579  10 


C.  Hunt £555 

W.  Warren,  Chisle- 
don,  nr.  Swindon*  545 
W.  Cowdrey 505 


HASTINGS.— For  the  construction  of  a lift  station  and 
conveniences,  East  Hill,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr  P H 
Palmer,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings: — 

W.  F.  Ditch,  Hastings* £655 


HULL.  — For  the  erection  of  pavilions,  &c.,  for  the 
Infirmary  Board.  Messrs.  T.  Worthington  & Son,  archi- 
tects, 46,  Brown-street,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
John  Watson,  surveyor,  Hull  : — 

Armitage  & I Blackburn  & 

Hodgson..  £26,870  15  8 | So..  £24,523  o 9 

A.  Lyons.. ..  26,839  o o I Good  & Sons, 

Executors  T.  | Ltd 24,106  4 ti 

Southern..  26,152  o 5 I M.  Harper  . . 23,688  o 9 

G.  Houlton..  25,118  o o I I.  T.  Levitt  23,50519  1 

Bowman  & | F.  Beilby, 

Sons 24,708  o o I Hull* 23,047  12  1 

T.  Goates  ..  24,568  o o| 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  “ Earl  of  Warwick  ” 
public-house,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches, 
architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London, 

Dearing  & Son  £076  I Green  & Smith  £820 

Goodall  & Son  883  Sheffield  Bros.*  76c 

Chapman  & Co 863  | 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  shop  premises,  Finsbury, 
pavement,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  :— 

Cooke  & Co £275  12  I J.  Jeffbrd  £ig4  o 

A.  Major 205  o | Osborn  & Sons*  ..  180  o 


LUTON.— For  residence,  the  Drive,  Hart  Hill,  for  Mr, 
B.  Laportc.  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  architect,  lnkerman- 

T.  & E.  Neville £1,345  I G.  Angel  £1,120 

G.  W.  Pryer 1,265  Mallet  & Wood  ....  1,049 

G.  Kingham 1,140  I Alfred  Mardlc*  1,048 

[All  of  Luton.] 


NEWLY  N (Cornwall). —For  the  erection  of  two  houses 
and  shop,  Bucka’s-pass,  for  Mr.  R.  Batten.  Mr.  Henry 
Maddern,  architect,  26,  Clarence-street,  Penzance  ’ 

John  Lavers  £356  10  I Jas.  & John  White  £352  6 

JohnS.  fregenza..  353  10  James  Rowe 345  0 

Thos.  James 353  10  I Joseph  H.  Nicholas, 

| Penzance* 285  it 

OSWESTRY.  — For  the  erection  of  business  premises 
Leg-street  and  Albion  Hill.  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect 
The  Gables,  Oswestry  : — 

Wm.  Felton..  £1,785  o o I Jones  & Evans, 

W.  H.  Thomas  1,64810  6 Oswestry*  ..  £1,614  ° o 
J.  Higgings..  1,620  o o| 


OSWESTRA  . — -For  erecting  Freemasons  Hall, 
Oswestry.  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect,  The  Gables, 
Oswestry  : — 

W-  Bawdier  ....£2,2-7  o I Jones  & Evans. . £1,798  10 
W.  H.  Thomas..  1,8,5  o Griffiths  & Son, 

1,820  10  j Ellesmere*....  1,750  o 


W.  Felton 


PLUMPTON  (Sussex). — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  hoiis 
and  premises,  Sedgebrook,  for  the  Cuckfield  Rural  Distrit 
Council.  Mr.  A.  R.  Pannett,  architect,  Hayward 
Heath  :— 

J.  Whiting  ....  £578  o o I W.  Wells,  Plump 

W.  A.  Small  ..  541  2 3 ton* £510  o 

F.  Agate  536  2 o | 


ROTHERHAM.— For  additions  to  National  Schools 
Braithwell,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hubbard,  archi- 
tect, Moorgate-street,  Rotherham  :— 

Chas.  Green  & Co.,  Wellgate,  Rotherham  ...  £260 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  two 
shops,  Heygate-avenue.  Messrs.  Greenhalgh  & Brock- 
bank,  architects,  Bank  Chambers,  Southend.  Quantities 
by  the  architects  : — 

Baker  & W iseman£  1,793 


West  £695 

Golding  1,658 

Ardley  & Elvey  1,584 

Moss 1,512 

Shelbourne  & Co.  1,492 


Harris  & Rowe. . 

W.  E.  Uavey. . . . 

W.  Stubbs  

J.  Band,  South- 
endf 1,360 


1,382 


SOUTH  NORWOOD.— For  taking  down  St.  Thomas’s 
lemporary  iron  church,  Telford-avenue,  Streatham  Hill, 
and  re-erecting  with  alterations  as  parish-room  in  the  rear 
Holy  Innocents  Church,  South  Norwood.  Mr.  Money 
Marsland,  surveyor,  68,  Gt.  Tower-street,  E.C. 

Mitson  & Co.  . £554  io  j E.  Crossleyt £497  o 

Lightfoot  & Ireland  512  o | 

SWINDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  31,  32,  33,  and 
34,  Fleet-street,  Swindon,  for  Mrs.  M.  E.  Storer.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Beswick,  architect  : — 

S.  Chambers,  Swindon*  £370  12  6 


TORQUAY. — For  the  erection  of  the  Mallock  1 
morial  clock  tower.  Mr.  J.  Donkin,  architect,  Bour 
mouth  : — 

W.  A.  Goss  ..  £1,299  0 o j A.  R.  Webber..  £988  10 

R.  K Yeo 1,200  o o Jenkins  & Sons  964  10 

Parker  & Sons  1,030  o o E.  P.  Bovey  ..  920  o 

E.  Pike 999  7 o | H.  C.  Jackman  830  o 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  the  erection  and  completion 
of  Sunday  schools  for  the  Trustees  of  the  United  Methodis 
Free  Church.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  iocc 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C  : — 

W.  Shurmur £3,896  I F.  J.  Coxhead £3,697 

S.  J.  Scott 3,799  Sands,  Palmer,  & 

J-Reed 3,740  I Co 3,690 


WANSTEAD  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a builc 
--  the  cottage  hospital  for  the  Urban  District  Cour 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bressey,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  \\ 
stead  : — 

Priest  & Son.. . .£346  o o I J.  B.  Hutchins.  .£295  c 

A-  Rfed  342  o o W.  Munriy  ....  276  c 

J.  Jolhffe  33°  o o | W.  A.  Robins  ..  258  c 

9SVr0r O &^Sons  324  o o I T.J.  Hawkins..  255  , 

p°le«rM0 308  0 0 Banbury  243  1; 

F.  L.  Willmott..  300  o o j G.  Ginger,  jun., 

Sands,  Palmer,  1 Manchester*  229  t 

»,•  o’rV  298  10  o I Thompson  & Co.  216  i 

MitsonS  Harrison  295  10  6 J 

[Set'  also  next  page. 
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WARE.— For  the  construction  of  sewer,  \ iaduct -road, 
and  siphon  under  river  Lee,  for  Ware  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J Elliott  Smales,  Surveyor  : — 

S.  Ketteringham^Si  o 9 I R.  W.  Swaker, 

A.  C.  Soan  411  6 o|  Hounslow*  ..-64°°  o o 


v WARE  (Herts).— For  the  execution  of  read  Jmprovt 
meet  works.  Amwell  End.  ” 

New-road,  Ware  : — 


Wallace  & Inns.  £817  13 
A.  C.  Soan  ....  781  15 

Collis  & Co 695  4 

C.  C.  Smith....  690  13  1 
Felkin  & Wat- 
son   683  12 

W H.  Wheeler.  686  o 


Mr.  J.  E.  Smales,  Surveyor' 
M.  S.  Kcttering- 


ham  £685 

G.  Porter 671  1 

| S.  Hipwell  658 

A.  T.  Catley, 

Lloyd  - square, 

I W.C.*  637 


WESTCLIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  houses, 
West  cliff-on -Sea,  Essex.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
2,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Courtney  & Fair-  I Dupont  & Co.  ..  x.2,085  c 

bairn.. £2,325  0 A.  Ducat* 1,898  10 

Baker  & Wiseman  2,15s  o| 


n station, 
Willesden 
neer : — 

■ £^,igg 

■ 31.897 


WILLESDEN.— For  the  erectibn  of  mz 
Electricity  Works,  Taylor’s-lane,  for  the 
District  Council.  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson,  Eng 
S.  W.  Moscrip  . . . .£38,487  I J.  & M.  Patrick. 

Foster  Bros 36,880  C.  G.  Hill  

Patman  & Fother-  M.  G.  Minter... 

incharn 36,701  I Johnson  & Son  . 

Smith  & Sons 35,824  I Wilkinson  Bros.  . . 30,900 

Godson  & Sons 35,150  B.  E.  Nightingale  30,219 

Allen  & Sons 34,500  Pattinson  & Son"  . . 29,933 

Marlin  Wells  & Co.  32,542  I 


WILLESDEN. 
Electricity  Works 
Council.  Mr.  O. 
ii  W.  Moscrip  . . 
J.  & M.  Patrick 
Godson  & Sons.. 
Patman  & Fotht 

ingham  

Smith  & Sons  .. 

C.  G.  Hill  

Simpson  & Sons 
Allen  & Sons.... 
Foster  Bros 


..  £15.' 

..  i4.92° 


. — For  the  erection  of  sub-station, 
;,  Salusbury-road,  for  Willesden  District 
Claude  Robson,  Engineer 

" F.  G.  Minter £i3,257 

Martin  Wells 

Co 

G.  Neal  

Pattinson  & Son 
Johnson  & Son . . 

B.  E.  Nightingale 
Braid,  Pater, 

Co.* 


i4,°3l 

13.5*9 

*3.373 

i*,365 

13,280 


2,875 


WILLESDEN  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Isolation  Hospital,  for  the  Willesden  District  Council.  Mr. 
O.  Claude  Robson,  Engineer  :— 

GodsonSt Sons^3o,474  o o I Johnson&Son£26,620  o o 

S.  W.  Moscrip  30,427  it  4 Sabey  & Son  26,615  o o 

Simpson  & Son  28,761  o o I Nightingale  26,212  o o 

H.  Martin  ..  27,272  o o|  Gibb  & Co.*  25,815  o o 

C.  Brightman  27,200  o o | 


WOKING-— For  the  formation  and  sewering  of  Ash- 
wood-road  and  remainder  of  Heathfield-road.  for  the 
Suburban  Building  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Pooley  & 
Follett,  architects  and  surveyors,  21,  John-street,  Adelphi, 

W.C. 

New  roads. 


Totals. 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Wanvick  Itoad,  KENSISGTOX. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


WILLESDEN.— For  the 
Electricity  Works,  Taylor’s 
Council.  Mr.  0.  Claude  Ro 

Neil  & Co .68,324 

Wilson  Bros.  & Co. . 7,979 
Myles  & Warner.. ..  7,285 

Foster  Bros 7,280 

S.  W.  Moscrip 6,637 

Storrs,  Son,  & Co.  ..  6,569 

Smith  & Sons 6,132 

J.  & M.  Patrick  ....  6,099 
Patman  & Fother- 
ingham  6,085 

erection  of  chimney-shaft, 
lane,  for  Willesden  District 
json,  Engineer  : — 

Marlin  Wells  & Co...  .65,984 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ..  5,945 

Pattinson  & Son 5,743 

Wilkinson  Bros 5 7°° 

Allen  & Sons  5 685 

C.  G.  Hill 5,597 

Godson  & Sons 5,562 

F.  G.  Minter  5,390 

Johnson  & Son*  ....  5,364 

WOLVERHAMPTON  — 
hall,  for  the  Corporation.  M 
Darlington-street.  Wolverhan 
Vale  & Kingsford  :— 

W.  Hopkins  £i7,°5° 

G.  Cave  & Son 16,500 

H.  Gough  16, 2co 

Lindsay  Jones  i5,700 

For  Panelling,  &*c.,  in  Cot. 

Recepti 

Willcock  & Co.*  

For  additions,  &c.,  to  Town- 
r.  Fred.  T.  Beck,  architect, 
ipton.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Merton  Hughes £.5,52° 

James 'Herbert  !5,i59 

Willcocc  & Co., 
Wolverhampton*.  14,550 
ncil  Chamber  and  Mayor  s 
?n  Room. 

WOOLWICH.— For  the 
grounds,  Plumstead,  for  the 
Cook,  architect,  ia,  Eleanor 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  63,  Fi 
Stephens  & Son  ....  ,61,200 

E.  Proctor  1,057 

J.  W.  Hart  974 

Herbert  Bros 890 

rection  of  wall  at  the  union 
Jnion  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  0. 
road.  Woolwich.  Quantities 
ishury-pavement : — 

Thomas  & Edge.Wooh 

wich* >6871 

Lanford  & Co 710 

A Correction  in  Tenders.— Messrs.  Palgrave 
& Co.  write  “ Referring  to  your  list  of  tenders  in 
your  issue  of  the  21st  ult.,  for  the  erection  of 
D'Eresby  House,  Ealing  Common,  W.,  we  notice  a 
clerical  error  in  Messrs.  Barker  & Co.’s  estimate, 
which  should  be  20,342/.  in  lieu  of  26,342/.,  and  in 
justice  to  them  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
notify  same.  Owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays  it 
was  unnoticed  before.” 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

' • THH  BUI  LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  U supplied  DIRECT  Iron; 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
81c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " Thb 
BU1LDRR.''  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
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Thomas  Adams  £ 

.6s6 

0 

0 

.63S0 

0 

0 £2,036 

0 

0 

W.  Langridge 

,5it 

17 

1 

359 

12 

9 i.87i 

9 

man  

10 

338 

8 

2 1,780 

16 

° 

G.  A.  Franks  . 

,395 

0 

338 

0 

° i,733 

0 

0 

Drowley  & Co. 

0 

0 

336 

0 

0 1,712 

0 1,694 

° 

Beniiiam  & Co. 

S.  Kavanagb, 

,4i3 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Surbiton  Hili* 

,366 

3 

4 

0 1,674 

3 

J.J.ETRIDGU 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  H. 


[Jan.  4,  1902. 


THE  BATH  STONb  FIR  US,  Ltd. 

BATH 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
aad  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & S :n, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO"  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fitter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [TeIw^tmi^r<14 

urrm/itlTM  U_  Cf/iw / 9*  I’RINCKB  STREET, 

MBTCHIM  « SON  VGT.ORORGB8T.  WB8TMIN8TBB 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TAJBLE8,  ’ 
For  1902,  price  8d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  descriotion  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHtSTER, 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester." 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  Ac. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COFFEE  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd,,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works.  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application . Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N,W» 


4,  1902. 
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'COUNT  HAPSBURG  -:  FROM  THE  MAXIMILIAN  TOMB. 


MONUMENT  ERECTED  AT  CHARTRES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FELL  IN  THE  WAR  OF  iS- 
M.  Nenot,  Architect  : MM.  Allouard.  Loiseau-Bjii  i v a, 
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1 — The  ‘•Marino.”  Clontarf. 

2.  — Trinity  College,  Dublin 

3.  — Fire-place  in  Duddingstone  House 

4 —Hall  and  Staircase.  Duddingstone  House, 
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Y 4,  1902. 


)M  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul. 
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New  Museum  and  Technical  Schools,  Liverpool : Detail  of  Portion  of  South  Front  

The  New  Town  Hall  at  Marlborough  - 

A Town  Hall  for  a London  Borough 

“Lyndhurst,”  Weston-super-Mare  

A Residence  


Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 
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The  Germans  at  Baalbek. 

“ The  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the 
European  traveller.  I am  much  better  satisfied 
with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo  than  with  the 
pompous  folio  of  Doctor  Pococlc,  but  every  pre- 
ceding account  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  des- 
cription and  drawings  of  MM.  Dawkins  and  Wood, 
who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 

The  measure  of  the  temple  is  200  ft.  in  length, 
and  100  ft.  in  breadth  ; the  front  is  adorned  with  a 
double  portico  of  eight  columns  ; fourteen  may  be 
counted  on  either  side,  and  each  column,  45  ft.  in 
height,  is  composed  of  three  massive  blocks  of 
stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and  ornaments 
of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  ; but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat 
of  a monarch  we  are  at  a los3  to  conceive  how  the 
expense  of  these  magnificent  structures  could  be 
supplied  by  private  or  municipal  liberality.  The 
Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a never-failing 
expedient.  The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  con- 
structed by  the  fairies  or  genii.  With  less  absurdity, 
but  with  equal  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibu  Chankel 
ascribe  them  to  the  Sabreans.  ‘Non  sunt  in  omni 
Syria  redificia  magnificentiora  tris’  (Tabula  Syria:).” 
—Gibbon  : Cap.  LI.  : “ The  Arab  Conquest  of  Syria.” 

HE  “unearthing” 
of  the  ruins  of 
Baalbek,  which  the 
German  Govern- 
ment is  at  present 
engaged  upon, 
promises  to  be  an 
important  and  im- 
posing addition  to 
the  series  of  ancient  sites  which  have  been 
opened  up  in  the  Levant  during  the  past 
half  century.  The  excavations  are  on  the 
scale  of  those  at  Olympia,  and  the  enormous 
mounds  of  earth  which  are  slowly  accumu- 
lating on  the  north  side  of  the  ruins  (fig.  i) 
impress  the  beholder  with  the  magnitude  and 
thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  ot  the  vast 
sums  which  are  being  expended  upon  it. 

The  following  observations  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  made  on  a casual 
visit,  are  in  anticipation  of  the  exhaustive 
and  voluminous  work  which  will  doubt- 
less be  published  by  the  authorities  in 
Berlin  before  very  long.  As  is  usual  with 
Germans,  the  directors  of  the  work  at 
Baalbek  meet  all  inquiries  or  outside  efforts 


at  investigation  with  suspicion  and  oppo- 
sition, but  in  spite  of  this  dog-in-the-manger 
spirit  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned 
as  to  the  actual  discoveries  of  the  last  few 
months. 

In  the  first  place  the  plans  of  the  group 
of  buildings  in  the  Classic  period,  and  in 
the  early  Christian  and  Medieeval  Arab 
times,  can  now  be  intelligibly  studied.  Of 
the  more  ancient  or  prehistoric  epoch,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Romans,  there  seem 
but  few  traces,  but  still  the  centre  feature  of 
the  whole  site,  its  raison  d'etre,  in  fact,  is  of 
this  earlier  period  .and  of  singular  interest 
as  such.  This  central  feature  is  the  rock- 
hewn  altar  platform  round  which  the  Roman 
buildings  have  been  planned  as  an  orna- 
mental enclosure. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  2), 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  centre  of  the  whole 
group  of  buildings  is  a rock  which,  in  a 
primitive  age,  must  have  risen  to  a trifling 
height  above  the  plain  or  flat  level  of  the 
valley  of  Coslesyria.  This  rock  seems  to 
have  been  sculptured  into  one  of  the  not 
uncommon  altar  platforms  of  the  prehistoric 
style.  It  would  probably  be  one  of  those 


altars  used  for  human  sacrifice,  and  at  one 
side  are  still  preserved  the  rock-hewn  steps 
up  which  the  victims  would  be  led  lor  the 
purpose  (fig.  3).  Similar  examples  of  such 
rock-cut  altars  occur  elsewhere  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  the  rock  would  probably  have  re- 
tained its  natural  form,  the  site  being  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  for  the  purpose  of  an 
open-air  assemblage,  and  the  open  ground 
around  affording  an  excellent  expanse  for  the 
purpose.  This  rock-hewn  altar  platform 
was  probably  hollow,  with  a natural  cavity 
like  the  larger  example  on  Mount  Moria, 
Jerusalem,  but  this  has  been  a good  deal 
broken  through  at  one  side.  Inequalities  in 
its  squareness  of  form  have  been  rectified  by 
adding  blocks  of  masonry,  which  in  after 
times,  when  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ment was  contemplated,  have  been  over- 
turned and  left  abandoned. 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  is  credited  with 
introducing  the  Roman  architecture  on  the 
site,  which  astonishes  if  it  does  not  charm 
the  beholder  at  the  present  day.  But  such 
monuments  would  require  many  years  for 
completion,  and  indeed  a great  part  of  the 
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buildings  bear  evidence  of  never  havingjbeen 
completed.  In  the  days  of  Theodosius,  nearly 
a century  later,  the  work  of  building  the 
exedrae  and  outer  portions  of  the  group  of 
temples  was  still  going  on. 

We  know  so  exceedingly  little  of  the 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ancients  and  of  the  systems  preceding 
Christianity  that  little  can  be  defined  as  to 
the  destination  and  use  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  great  monument  at  Baalbek. 


The  Romans  presumably  found  the  rock 
altar  shrine  of  Baal  (or  the  Sun)  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  still  exists.  They 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides  by  a series  of 
walls  making  up  a terrace  or  platform  level 
with  the  base  of  the  altar  in  a way  which 
was  commonly  used  in  fortification.  On 
the  east,  north,  and  south  sides  these  walls 
constituted  passages  and  chambers  under 
the  general  level  of  the  platform,  and  on  the 
west  side  the  great  temple  filled  up  the 


space  on  a huge 'artificial  mound  of  earth. 
The  basement  or  lower  story  of  the  platform 
is  built  of  huge  blocks  of  limestone  which 
have  never  been  squared  on  the  face,  but 
only  at  the  jointings.  The  same  system  of 
leaving  the  masonry  to  be  brought  down  to, 
a general  surface  after  placing  in  position 
has  been  adopted  all  over  the  buildings, 
sometimes  with  a finished  surface  partly 
completed  but  with  the  edges  left  raised  so 
as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  jointings  in  the 
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process  of  handling.  These  raised  edges 
were  intended  to  be  removed  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

On  the  walls  of  the  substructure  surround- 
ing the  great  court  of  the  rock-hewn  altar, 
was  raised  the  singular  colonnaded  ambula- 
tory with  its  square  and  semi-circular  cham- 
bers. This  magnificent  colonnade  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  ancient  design  which  has 
just  been  bronght  to  light.  The  object  of 
this  peculiar  arrangement  of  chambers  sur- 
rounding the  great  atrium  is  not  very  ap- 
parent. On  each  side  of  the  great  altar  was 
a lavabo,  or  shallow  basin  of  water,  formed 
by  a low  wall,  with  sculptured  panels  on  the 
outside  filled  with  winged  genii,  &c , and 
festoons  of  flowers.  In  some  cases  this 
decoration  has  been  left  unfinished ; evidently 
these  water-basins  were  among  the  latest 
additions  to  the  monument. 

The  existing  superstructures  of  the  great 
platform  are  loo  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion ; but  the  splendid  colonnade  which  once 
closed  them  in  had  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
none  of  the  columns  being  en  evidence.  It 
stood  on  three  steps  leading  down  into  the 
great  atrium,  and  probably  resembled  the 
design  of  the  three-sided  colonnade  of  the 
basilica  of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  with 
which  it  was  almost  contemporary. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  great  atrium 
stood  the  famous  Roman  temple  of  the  Sun, 
once  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  but 
now  reduced  to  the  insignificant  proportions 
of  merely  six  columns.  The  Germans  have 
made  but  slight  progress  in  exploring  the 
heap  of  earth  which  still  covers  up  its  base- 
ment, but  sufficient  is  already  laid  bare  to 
explain  its  construction  and  to  account  for 
its  ruin.  In  designing  this  stupendous 
building  the  Roman  engineers  adopted  a 
system  of  construction  of  great  originality,  but  I 
wanting  in  those  elements  of  stability  which 
we  usually  associate  with  the  Roman  name. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  great  prehistoric 
altar  there  had  originally  been  nothing,  and 
here  the  Romans  created  a large  artificial 
mound  of  earth  on  which  to  raise  their 
great  temple  with  its  floor  somewhat  above 
the  level  of  the  altar  atrium.  The  atrium 
was  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  a continuous  colonnade,  and  on  the 
fourth  the  space  was  occupied  by  the 
columns  ot  the  temple  facade,  and  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  higher  level.  The  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  famous  great  stones— the 
trilithon — which  have  been  the  wonder  of 
all  ages,  are  now  explained.  The  great 
artificial  plattorm  ot  the  temple  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  of  its  sides  with  a 
continuous  ring  of  these  enormous  stones 
(60  ft.  long)  for  the  purpose  of  steadying 


the  mound  of  earth,  placed  at  a distance 
of  about  20  ft.  from  the  substructure  sup- 
porting the  great  colonnade,  and  forming  at 
the  same  time  the  lower  course  of  steps 
of  the  platform.  The  three  great  stones  on 
the  west  side  of  the  platform  have  always 
been  exposed  to  view,  those  on  the  south 
side  have  only  just  been  discovered  and  are 
at  present  being  laid  bare.  On  the  other 
sides  of  the  temple  the  level  of  these  stones 
is  still  covered  up  with  earth  and  debris, 
and  masked  by  the  Arab  fortifications  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Carrying  on  to  some  extent 
the  same  idea  of  construction  in  all  the 
buildings,  the  temple  and  its  atrium  become 
the  upper  story  raised  about  50  ft.  above  the 
original  ground  or  rock  level.  The  lower 
story  consists  of  long  vaults  and,  in  some 
cases,  vaulted  apartments,  but  the  chambers 
which  probably  exist  under  the  great  temple 
have  not  yet  been  found. 

The  present  excavations  are  not  extended 
much  beyond  the  great  atrium,  and  the 
result  of  them  is  wonderfully  interesting  and 
complete.  The  spectator  is  able  to  realise 
at  a glance  the  original  appearance  of  the 
monument,  whereas  before  the  Germans 
commenced  operations  all  was  chaotic  and 
unintelligible  ruin.  The  destruction  of  the 
surrounding  colonnade  is,  unfortunately, 
complete,  but  the  paving  of  the  great  court, 
the  lavabos,  &c.,  seem  not  to  have  been  at 
all  disturbed. 

The  original  design  and  destination  of  the 
stupendous  monument  of  Baalbek  must 
always  be  its  chief  interest,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  Classical  religious 
ideas  and  usages,  of  which  we  know  really 
very  little,  the  present  exploration  will  prove 
ot  exceptional  value.  At  the  same  time  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  ruins  is  also  of 
intense  interest. 

The  Classical  temple  was  one  of  the  last 
tq  be  closed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius, 
and  apparently  the  army  of  building  opera- 
tives which  was  employed  upon  it  until  the 
very  last  was  provided  with  work  of  a new 
type  immediately  upon  the  change  of 
religion.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  atrium 
stand  the  remains  of  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  basilicas  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries,  North  Syrian  style.  This 
basilica,  perhaps  following  a local  charac- 
teristic, is  also  built  on  a raised  platform  of 
earth,  but  the  earth  has  been  raised  in  this 
position  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  the 
constructions  of  the  Classic  period.  The 
early  Christians  evidently  thought  to  con- 
vert the  old  site  to  their  use,  but  did  not 
dare  to  destroy  it  altogether,  so  they  allowed 
the  rock-hewn  altar  to  remain  where  it  has 
just  been  discovered,  buried  in  the  centre 


and  under  the  floor  of  the  new  basilica. 
The  three  apses  of  the  new  basilica  were 
built  on  the  steps  of  the  east  front  ot  the 
temple,  and  the  baptistery  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  an  “exedra”  or  chamber 
at  the  same  end  of  the  building.  The  altar 
of  the  Christians  was,  of  course,  to  the  west, 
and  the  building  was  covered  with  wooden 
roofs  supported  on  nave  arcades  of  pheno- 
menal span. 

The  ancient  enceinte  of  Baalbek  was  turned 
into  a regular  fortified  town  during  the 
Byzantine  period  ; a main  street  lined  with 
dwelling-houses  leads  down  the  south  side 
of  the  great  temple,  but  many  of  these 
remains  will,  of  course,  be  destroyed  by  the 
German  excavations.  The  Arab  construc- 
tions of  a still  later  age  will  absolutely 
disappear  as  the  work  progresses.  Such  a 
fate  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  although  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  amount  of  interesting 
information  which  has  already  been  gained 
upon  the  subject  of  the  older  religion  and 
its  monuments  must  be  a compensation  for 
the  loss  of  later  history  and  Arab  associa- 
tions. 

As  an  example  of  ancient  engineering,  the 
method  of  constructing  the  great  temple  is 
perhaps  unique.  Its  ruin  is,  however,  not 
so  much  to  be  attributed  to  faulty  design — 
although  it  was  hardly  fitted  to  a country 
subject  to  earthquakes — as  to  the  usual 
destructiveness  of  the  barbarians,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extract  the  metal  dowells 
from  between  the  stones.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  the  remaining 
six  columns  still  stand  on  their  precarious 
bases,  with  their  much  injured  joints,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  human  influences  for 
destruction  were  the  chief  ones  in  the  case. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  efficient  means  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  crashing  down  of  these 
remaining  six  columns,  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  means  must  be  adopted  before  any 
exploration  can  take  place  within  the  actual 
area  of  the  temple  and  its  cellar. 

In  Byzantine  times,  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  was  probably  done  to  the 
site,  the  earth  from  the  great  temple  plat- 
form was  probably  removed  to  a great  extent 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  area  round 
the  rock-cut  altar.  This  denudation  of  the 
building  probably  caused  a great  deal  of 
ruin,  and  it  is  this  earth  which  the  Germans 
are  now  carting  away. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

HIS  is  a Claude  year  at  Burlington 
House,  Gallery  II.  being  entirely 
occupied  by  twenty-four  land- 
scapes of  the  French  master, 
while  some  other  important  examples  are 
distributed  in  other  rooms.  It  is  therefore 
an  occasion  to  consider  seriously  what  one 
thinks  of  Claude. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  are  not  ol 
those  who  are  prepared  “ jurare  in  verba 
magistri  ’’  where  Ruskin  is  concerned ; but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ruskin  did  a 
service  to  modern  art-criticism  in  telling  his 
generation  that  they  ought  to  revise  their 
opinion  of  Claude ; though,  as  usual,  he 
drove  his  opinions  home  by  great  and  unfair 
exaggeration,  and  by  unnecessary  com- 
parisons with  Turner  which  prove  nothing, 
except  that  Claude  was  not  Turner.  But 
Claude  had  been  so  long  accepted  by  the 
general  public  as  a name  to  swear  by — ac- 
d 
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cepted  with  so  little  thought  as  to  what  are 
the  real  possibilities  of  landscape-painting, 
that  perhaps  only  a little  rough  speaking 
would  have  availed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
popular  idolatry. 

A good  deal  of  what  Ruskin  said  about 
Claude  was  true.  His  seas  are  tame,  crude, 
and  mechanical ; his  trees  are  conventional, 
and  represent  no  special  form  of  tree,  only 
an  idealised  tree  which  suits  the  composi- 
tion ; a charge  which,  however,  may  be 
equally  made  against  Gaspar  Poussin, 
Salvator,  Gainsborough,  and  many  other 
landscape  - painters  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  ; and  may  even 
be  applied  to  Corot  among  the  moderns. 
The  conscientious  study  of  trees  in 
their  natural  variety  of  foliage  and 
effect  is  an  achievement  of  modern  art  ; 
in  earlier  days  a tree  was  an  object 
serviceable  in  landscape  composition  ; 
if  it  took  its  place  in  this  it  was  sufficient 
that  it  was  a tree;  i e.,  a growth  with 
branches  and  foliage  ; and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  more  of  Claude.  His  genera- 
tion looked  not  for  nature  in  landscape, 
but  for  poetic  compositions  founded  on 
nature ; and  he,  better  than  most  others  of 
his  day,  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 

Claude’s  weakness  consists  not  only  in 
this  conventionalism  of  trees  and  sea,  but  in 
his  narrow  range  of  subjects  and  effects.  As 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  in  Gallery  II.,  he 
had  practically  only  two  subjects  and  one 
effect ; the  materials  are  always  the  same  ; 
the  arrangement  of  them,  the  composition, 
alone  is  varied ; and  even  in  this  respect 
there  is  a good  deal  of  repetition  of  the 
same  formula.  There  are  two  Claude  pic- 
tures, seaport  scenes  and  inland  scenes,  each 
of  which  is  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
not  however  ad  nauseam — they  are  too 
pleasing  and  (in  their  way)  too  poetic  for 
that  proverbial  expression  to  be  suitable. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  exactly  how  far 
their  present  appearance  coincides  with  their 
effect  when  new.  The  distance  effects  were 
probably  very  delicate,  in  many  cases,  even 
could  we  see  the  painting  fresh  from  the  easel ; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  some 
cases  this  delicate  and  ethereal  effect  has  been 
enhanced  by  age.  In  “ La  Recompense  du 
Village  ” (48),  for  instance,  lent  by  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  the  distant  hills  are  almost 
dreamlike  in  their  faint  suggestion,  but  they 
look  rather  as  if  they  had  faded  into  this 
hazy  consistency.  What  about  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  of  this  picture  ? They  are 
very  carefully  painted  and  highly  finished, 
but  are  they  Claude’s  ? It  is  known  that  in 
some  cases  the  figures  in  Claude’s  land- 
scapes were  put  in  by  other  hands ; this 
looks  rather  like  an  instance  of  it.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  small  picture, 
44 A Seaport  ” (47),  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  seaport  scenes  ; there  is 
a beautiful  quiet  light  about  it ; the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  in  the  water  (not  properly 
vertical  to  the  source  of  light)  looks  rather 
tricky,  but  in  the  main  this  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  its  class.  Captain  Dawson’s  small 
landscape  (49),  with  a road  and  a bridge  in 
the  foreground,  is  admirable  in  composition 
but  unlike  most  of  the  others  in  colour ; it 
may  however  be  a genuine  Claude.  The 
finest  picture  in  the  room  is  undoubtedly 
Lady  Wantage’s  " The  Enchanted  Castle  ” 
(67),  a large  work  with  the  castle  massed  in 
the  centre  (an  effect  imitated  occasionally  by 
Turner),  and  the  distance  going  off  on  the 


right  in  a beautiful  gradation  of  tints.  This  is 
a work  which  sums  up  all  the  best  quali- 
ties of  Claude’s  art.  The  same  delicate 
treatment  of  successive  planes  of  distance 
is  seen  in  Lord  Northbrook’s  “ Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  ”(56).  Among  the  other  works 
Sir  F.  Cook’s  contribution  (69)  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  composition  ; Lord  North- 
brook’s "Shepherd  playing  on  a Pipe’’  (71) 
is  notable  both  for  composition  and  for  a 
certain  softness  of  texture  not  usual  with 
Claude  (is  this  also  the  effect  of  time  ?) ; ! 
and  Captain  Dawson’s  “ View  of  the  Seaport 
of  Ostia  ’’  (60)  is  a curious  example  of  the 
essentially  "stagy"  character  of  some  of 
Claude's  pictures  of  this  class,  which  look 
exactly  as  if  painted  for  theatre  scenes, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  exceptionally 
successful  from  that  point  of  view.  What  is 
usually  called  the  " Black  and  White  Room  ” 
is  entirely  occupied  by  Claude  sketches ; 
not  of  very  great  interest  except  as  illustra- 
tive of  his  work. 

Generally  speaking,  and  apart  from  the 
Claudes,  this  is  one  of  the  least  interesting 
of  the  Royal  Academy’s  winter  exhibitions, 
if  considered  from  a purely  artistic  point  of 
view.  They  have  got  together,  no  doubt, 
some  historically  interesting  examples  of 
painters  whose  works  are  not  much  known 
in  a popular  sense,  such  as  the  Cassone 
panels  by  Pesellino  in  Gallery  I. — works,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rather  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. The  three  small  Raphaels  in  the  same 
room  do  not  raise  one’s  ideal  of  that  great 
name  in  painting  ; but  in  Gallery  III.  we 
have  one  really  important  work  of  the 
master,  the  large  painting,  called  the 
" Colonna  ” Raphael,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  (85).  This, 'in  general 
composition,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Ansidei  Madonna,  the  Virgin  being 
enthroned  in  front  of  a kind  of  decorative 
screen,  with  attendant  personages  on  either 
side  of  her ; the  picture  however  is  far 
inferior  to  the  great  example  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  has  probably  been  a 
good  deal  painted  on  and  restored ; the 
infant  St.  John  is  the  only  figure  which  may 
be  said  to  be  in  Raphael’s  highest  style  of 
design.  In  Gallery  1.  we  have  one  of  the 
editions  of  Quentin  Matsys’ " Misers ’’ (24), 
belonging  to  Lord  Cobham,  and  which 
appears  to  be  an  original* ; and  we  have  a 
repetition  of  the  " Gioconda  ’’  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (40),  lent  by  Earl  Brownlow,  the 
originality  of  which  seems  open  to  question. 
The  backgrounds  to  Beltraffio’s  two  pictures 
in  this  room  (27  and  35)  are  of  interest  from 
the  nature  and  amount  of  work  put  into 
them  ; Lord  Northbrook’s  Luini,  " Holy 
Family  ’’  (34),  is  a fine  example  of  this  rather 
weak  and  sentimental  painter;  and  in  a corner 
by  the  door  is  a specimen  of  one  of 
Mantegna’s  strange  fancies  in  monochrome — 
"Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,”  lent 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

Gallery  III.  contains  three  large  upright 
Claudes  of  unequal  merit,  the  landscape 
representing  the  ruins  of  Roman  sway  (77) 
being  decidedly  the  finest  and  the  most 
characteristic  of  Claude’s  best  qualities. 
Caracci’s  hard  and  mechanical  copy  of 
Titian’s  " Peter  Martyr  ” (81)  is  interesting  as 


* We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Royal  Academy  would 
jreatly  aid  the  educational  value  of  these  exhibitions  by 
itating,  in  their  catalogue  notes,  when  a picture  is  only 
one  of  a series  of  repetitions  of  a subject,  and  whether  it 
appears  to  them  to  be  an  original  or  a copy.  They  never 
offer  any  information  on  these  points. 


a record  of  a great  work  gone  for  ever ; 
Tintoretto’s  “ Delilah  and  Samson  ” (83)  a 
piece  of  respectable  commonplace.  There 
are  two  Titian  portraits,  of  the  Marchese 
Savagno  and  of  the  painter  himself  (84  and 
86),  not  of  the  first  order  of  Titians  ; an 
interesting  and  spirited  composition  of 
" Adam  and  Eve  ” seated,  by  Bronzino  (91) ; 
Murillo’s  " Flight  into  Egypt  ” (93),  a good 
example  of  his  life-size  genre  method  of 
treating  biblical  subjects ; an  example  of 
Ruysdael’s  landscape  (100)  which  tends  to 
reconcile  one  a little  to  Ruysdael — the  colour 
is  poor  but  the  picture  is  admirably  com- 
posed and  full  of  movement ; and  a large 
Vandyck  portrait  of  a lady  and  a little  girl 
(102),  not  an  ideal  Vandyck,  but  with  a large 
and  grand  style  about  it.  One  of  the  most 
satisfying  things  in  the  room  is  Rubens’s 
“ Portrait  of  a Lady  ” (78),  less  ambitious  in 
subject  than  many  others,  but  full  of 
character  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
execution. 

Titian’s  large  group  of  the  Holy  Family 
(larger  than  life),  in  Gallery  IV.,  is  but  a 
mediocre  Titian  in  style  and  colour,  though 
there  is  a certain  monumental  air  about  it. 
Guido’s  " Sybil  ” (112)  is  a very  pretty  head 
with  nothing  of  the  Sybil  about  it.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a landscape  by  Rem- 
brandt, a glade  in  the  middle  of  a wood  (123), 
which  is  marked  by  that  ex'raordinary 
power  and  originality  that  Rembrandt  put 
into  everything  he  touched  ; his  trees  are  as 
much  generalised  trees,  have  as  little  of 
special  character,  as  Claude’s,  but  there  is  a 
weight  and  mass  of  foliage  about  them  com- 
pared with  which  Claude's  plantations  have 
but  the  effect  of  stage  foliage  ; the  road 
winds  mysteriously  away  into  their  gloomy 
shadows ; it  is  a wood  in  which  a scene 
from  the  " Faerie  Queene  ” might  be 
imagined.  It  is  a work  that  would  kill  any 
example  of  Claude  in  the  gallery,  if  hung 
next  to  it. 

In  Gallery  V.  Tintoretto  shows  a pretty 
piece  of  decorative  figure  composition  in  his 
small  picture  of  " Pharaoh’s  Daughter  and 
the  Infant  Moses”  (149);  some  portraits 
of  Elizabethan  ladies,  by  unknown  artists, 
are  of  historical  interest  as  to  character  and 
costume  ; and  Lord  Windsor  has  lent,  under 
the  title  " Four  Peasants  ” (169),  a realistic 
study  by  Velasquez  for  his  well-known  and 
wonderfully  powerful  but  withal  disagree- 
able picture,  " Borrachos,”  sometimes  known 
as  “ Les  Buveurs."  The  head  of  the  man 
holding  the  wine-cup  is  almost  literally 
given  here,  and  a splendidly  forcible  study 
it  is. 

Among  the  small  works  in  the  water- 
colour room,  not  all  of  them  of  much 
interest,  we  may  direct  attention  to  a superb 
little  Gerard  Dow  (178)  lent  by  Sir  Jas. 
Carmichael ; a charming  little  sunset  Dutch 
river  landscape  by  Cuyp  (180),  a small  but 
good  Teniers  (199),  and  a picture  labelled 
"French  School”  (222),  a three-quarter  figure 
of  a young  girl,  interesting  from  its  simple 
and  touching  expression  and  character. 

There  have  been  loan  exhibitions  at  Bur- 
lington House  which  have  sent  one  away 
in  a state  of  wonder  at  the  power  of  many 
paintings  of  the  older  schools,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  something  has  been  in  the  art 
of  painting  which  has  departed,  never  to  be 
revived.  But  though  we  are  none  the  less 
convinced  that  this  is  so,  the  present  ex- 
hibition in  itself  hardly  fosters  this  conviction. 
It  rather  sends  one  away  with  the  feeling  how 
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much  there  is  that  we  can  do  better  than  it 
was  done  by  many  of  these  Old  Masters ; 
how  much  there  is  of  theirs  that  is  no  longer 
(for  us)  living  or  interesting,  if  people  were 
only  candid  enough  to  say  so.  How  many 
pictures  are  there  in  the  present  collection 
which  would  really  give  pleasure  to  most 
people  in  the  present  day,  if  they  were 
not  presented  under  the  protection  of 
historic  names?  Claude  indeed  maintains 
his  place,  for  he  made  a style  and  a 
feeling  of  his  own  in  landscape,  beautiful 
in  its  way,  though  conventional  in  manner 
and  limited  in  scope.  But  of  Holy 
Families  and  such  other  subjects,  is 
there  oue  here  which  is  really  interesting  to 
us,  except  just  as  an  example  of  this  or  that 
painter’s  manner  of  composition  and  exe- 
cution ? They  had  a life  once,  no  doubt,  but 
it  has  gone  out  now,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  examples  of  transcendent  power,  in 
which  the  art  triumphs  over  the  subject. 
Millais’  “ Vale  of  Rest  ” is  worth  all  the 
religious  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition 
put  together.  It  is  better  painted  than  any 
of  them,  and  it  appeals  to  feelings  which  are 
permanent  in  human  nature,  and  not 
peculiar  to  one  time  more  than  another. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  pretending  as  to 
" Old  Masters,”  and  it  is  as  well  to  look  facts 
in  the  face  occasionally,  in  reference  to  this 
as  well  as  other  subjects. 


NOTES. 


We 


recommend  our 


may 

1 !n  ^lV5' rp,0°l  readers  who  are  interested  in 

Cathedral. 

this  subject  to  look  at  the 
letter  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  “ Cathe- 
dral Site  Petition  Committee,”  printed  on 
another  page,  in  answer  to  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott's  in  our  last ; and  we  may  add  that 
while  we  are  very  glad  to  give  space  to  Mr. 
Scott  as  an  eminent  church  architect  and  the 
son  of  a still  more  eminent  one,  to  state  his 
views,  our  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
not  in  the  least  modified.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  there  appears  to  be  a strong 
feeling  in  the  country  on  the  subject,  else 
where  than  in  Liverpool,  and  we  may  par- 
ticularly notice  an  admirably  written  letter  in 
the  Standai'd  signed  "J.  H.  M.,”  in  which 
the  author,  writing  from  Leicester,  com- 
plains that  they  have  suffered  in  that  town 
from  the  shortsighted  policy  of  “cheap  sites 
and  building  churches  in  back  places.  He 
appropriately  cites  the  example  of  the 
church  at  Montmartre,  which  owes  half  its 
effect  to  the  commanding  site  on  which 
it  is  situated,  and  whence  it  seems  to 
dominate  Paris.  We  may  add  that  we  hear 
great  complaints  that  the  leading  Liverpool 
papers  will  print  letters  and  statements  in 
defence  of  the  proposed  site  but  refuse  to 
give  publication  to  anything  written  on  the 
other  side  : we  observed  indeed  that  the 
Liverpool  Courier , while  printing  Mr.  Scott’s 
letter  in  our  columns,  carefully  avoided 
printing  our  comment  on  it. 


The  Preservation 
of 

Steelwoik, 


For  the  proper  preservation  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  work  it 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  cover 
the  surface  with  paint,  or  even  to  imbed  the 
metal  in  material  believed  to  be  air-proof 
or  water-proof.  All  scale,  rust,  dirt,  and 
moisture  should  be  carefully  removed  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  In  some  cases  scale 
will  ultimately  fall  away,  leaving  parts  of 
the  metal  bare,  and  it  always  exercises  a 


deteriorating  effect,  especially  upon  steel, 
for  it  consists  of  magnetic  oxide,  which  is 
negative  to  steel  and  is  therefore  a fruitful 
cause  of  corrosion.  Similarly,  rust,  dirt, 
and  moisture  must  be  removed,  because 
the  first  of  these  will  continue  the  process 
of  oxidation,  and  the  others  will  commence 
it  in  parts  hitherto  unaffected.  In  important 
engineering  works  it  is  generally  stipulated 
that  all  foreign  matter  shall  be  removed 
from  the  metal  before  painting  or  similar 
treatment,  but  in  building  construction 
where  steelwork  is  ordinarily  hidden  away 
that  deterioration  can  never  be  seen, 
special  precautions  are  rarely  taken.  Scale, 
rust  and  dirt  are  often  simply  covered  with 
paint,  the  steelwork  is  put  in  place,  buried, 
and  forgotten  ; or  perhaps  in  a similar  state, 
but  without  a coating  of  paint,  it  may  be 
embedded  in  concrete.  In  either  event, 
serious  corrosion  must  ultimately  ensue. 
Hitherto  the  removal  of  scale  has  been  most 
frequently  effected  at  a small  cost  by  pickling 
in  dilute  acid,  afterwards  neutralising  by 
lime-water,  washing,  and  drying.  More 
recently  the  sand-blast  has  been  employed 
with  considerable  advantage.  This  ingenious 
apparatus  has  been  much  used  for  cleaning 
off  scale,  paint,  and  other  substances  from 
iron  and  steel  ships  before  painting  or 
repainting,  and  quite  recently  it  was 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  iron- 
work of  a station  on  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad  in  New  York,  for 
thoroughly  scouring  the  metal  surface  be- 
fore applying  a new  coat  of  paint  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  question  of  its 
employment  for  the  preparatory  treatment 
of  structural  steel  work  is  u ell  worthy  the 
consideration  of  architects.  But  supposing 
the  metal  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
dried,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that 
brickwork,  masonry,  or  concrete  will  neces- 
sarily afford  protection  against  corrosion. 
Vibration  and  climatic  influences  may  cause 
fissures,  affording  access  for  air  or  moisture 
in  all  these  materials,  whilst  brick  and  stone 
are  permeable,  and  apt  to  retain  moisture. 
Moreover,  the  process  of  partial  decomposi- 
tion results,  especially  in  brickwork,  in  the 
formation  of  salts  of  corrosive  tendency. 
Hence  a coating  of  suitable  paint  or  other 
material  is  very  desirable  for  wrought  iron 
or  steel  surrounded  by  brickwork  or  stone 
masonry.  Portland  cement  concrete  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  protection 
known,  and  there  are  many  well-authenti- 
cated examples  ot  its  value.  If  properly 
made  and  applied,  it  should  be  so  far  air  and 
water  tight  as  to  afford  a really  efficacious 
safeguard  against  corrosion,  and  preliminary 
painting  will  then  be  unnecessary.  Some 
parts  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge 
embedded  in  cement,  when  examined 
eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
structure,  were  found  to  be  free  from  rust, 
and  the  original  paint  was  still  quite  fresh. 
Again,  some  details  of  structural  ironwork 
found  embedded  in  mortar,  and  believed  to 
have  been  so  placed  fully  500  years  ago, 
were  found  to  be  in  fair  condition  on  being 
taken  out.  As  the  durability  and  safety  of 
the  modern  building  depends  so  much  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  original  strength  of 
its  steel  members,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  architect  should  consider  for  him- 
self how  this  object  may  be  best  attained, 
and  that  he,  as  the  person  directly  respom 
sible,  should  delegate  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant,  whose 
responsibility  is  of  far  more  limited  nature. 


Engineering  in 
Modern 
Buildings. 


An  interesting  discussion  is 
now  in  progress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
on  the  “Mechanical  Installation  in  the 
Modern  Office  Building.”  A large  office 
building  of  the  present  day  exhibits  many  ot 
the  necessities  ot  a city,  but  the  engineering 
details  must  be  suitable  for  an  exceedingly 
dense  population,  and  should  provide  for 
varied  requirements  of  individual  tenants  if 
success  is  to  be  fully  attained.  Amongst 
the  essentials  there  are  several  that  are  not 
properly  met  in  this  country.  Heating  is 
usually  effected  by  an  ordinary  fire,  for 
which  the  management  insists  upon 
providing  fuel  at  excessive  rates,  and 
sometime  refuses  to  allow  alternative 
methods  unless  payment  be  made  for  coal 
that  is  not  consumed.  Even  when  a tenant 
is  free  to  install  hot-water  heating  apparatus 
at  his  own  cost,  there' is  rarely  any  available 
place  for  a boiler  or  any  suitable  route  for 
the  circulation  pipes.  Ventilation  is  rarely 
considered  at  all.  The  American  practice  of 
warming  and  ventilating  an  entire  building 
upon  a comprehensive  system  is  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  the  haphazard  methods  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  and  its  adoption 
ought  to  be  .beneficial  to  tenants  and  pro- 
prietors alike.  Steam  boilers  would  of 
course  be  required,  and  if  utilised  for  the 
generation  of  electricity,  additional  advan- 
tages might  be  derived.  Cold  water  sup- 
plies are  already  efficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, but  hot  water  for  lavatories  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  a totally  unnecessary  detail, 
and  lavatory  basins  in  private  offices 
are  rarely  if  ever  seen.  Such  requisites 
as  these  are  always  furnished  in  the 
American  office  building,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  supply  of  cooled  and  filtered  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  Fire  protection  is 
another  point  in  which  our  buildings  are 
deficient.  Electric  alarms,  chemical  extin- 
guishers, and  hydrants  are  not  particularly 
prominent  features,  and  the  theory  that 
valuable  papers  and  other  property  cannot 
be  improved  by  a deluge  of  water  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  generally  accepted.  A 
system  of  extinguishing  fires  by  chemical 
means  would  be  infinitely  preferable,  or  even 
the  device  practised  on  shipboard  of  filling 
the  room  with  steam.  These  are  some  of 
the  points  that  ought  to  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered by  proprietors,  and  more  emphasized 
by  architects,  for  we  are  assured  that  in- 
telligent enterprise  in  such  directions  would 
not  be  without  its  just  reward. 


German 

Electrical 

Work. 


At  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  this  week  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees 
appointed  on  the  visit  of  the  Institution  to 
Germany  last  summer  were  discussed. 
Although  nothing  very  novel  appears  in  the 
reports,  yet  they  will  prove  instructive  to 
the  electrician,  as  they  emphasise  the  main 
points  of  difference  between  German  and 
English  practice.  The  elaborate  design  of 
the  buildings,  of  some  of  the  factories,  and 
the  large  and  clean  engine-rooms  seem  to 
have  impressed  the  committee.  The  two 
main  systems  of  distribution  employed  are 
direct  current  and  three-phase  alternating. 
For  transmitting  power  to  a distance  three- 
phase  mains  with  direct-current  distributing 
stations  is  the  favourite  solution.  Accu- 
mulators are  more  largely  employed 
than  in  this  country.  Accumulator  cars 

j are  much  used  for  electric  traction  in  the 
I centre  ol  large  towns,  notably  in  Dusseldorf 
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and  Berlin,  but  in  Dresden  Siemens’  con- 
duit system  is  employed.  These  systems 
are,  of  course,  not  as  economical  as  the 
trolley  wire,  but  they  get  rid  of  all  the  un- 
sightly overhead  work.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  in  all  the  works  visited 
was  the  very  large  engineering  staff  em- 
ployed. The  average  proportion  was  one 
engineer  to  every  ten  men.  One  reason  of 
the  large  staff  seems  to  be  that  very 
much  greater  care  is  given  to  experimental 
detail  and  general  testing  than  in  this 
country.  Another  is  that  the  consulting 
engineer  is  practically  non-existent  in 
Germany,  and  so,  much  of  the  work  that 
would  be  done  by  the  consulting  engineer 
in  this  country  falls  on  the  staff  of  the 
contracting  firm.  The  use  of  the  un- 
insulated middle  wire  in  direct  current 
systems  of  distribution  seems  to  have 
struck  the  committee,  but  they  apparently 
do  not  know  whether  to  think  it  advan- 
tageous or  not.  We  believe  that  its  draw- 
backs more  than  counterbalance  the  slight 
saving  in  initial  cost.  With  this  system  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  locate  faults,  and 
the  waste  of  energy  in  leakage  currents  is 
often  very  heavy.  The  committee  on  tele- 
phones presented  a very  brief  report.  The 
only  interesting  points  in  it  are  that  the 
telephone  service  in  Berlin  is  discontinued 
when  a thunderstorm  is  threatening,  and 
that  guard-nets,  with  a wide  mesh  about  a 
foot  square,  are  placed  in  some  places  as  a 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  a tele- 
graph or  telephone  wire  falling  across  the 
trolley-wire. 


In  last  August  was  held  the 
Prison11  seventh  and  last  sale  of  the 
materials  of  the  military  prison 
at  Brixton-hill  which  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
The  former  gaol  had  been  erected  as  a con- 
vict prison.  It  was  then  converted  for 
purposes  of  a military  prison,  with  a capacity 
for  450  prisoners,  but  remained  unoccupied 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  treadmill, 
invented  by  a Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Lowestoft,  and 
completed  in  1821,  was,  it  is  said,  one  of  the 
first  set  up  in  London.  As  recently  as  six 
years  ago  there  were  sixty-eight  treadmills 
and  cranks  in  operation  in  prisons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Prisons  Commissioners, 
but  fifty  of  them  have  been  discarded  since  in 
favour  cf  more  advantageous  appliances.  The 
new  buildings  at  Brixton,  covering  an  area 
exceeding  seven  acres,  are  intended  for  male 
prisoners  who  are  remanded  from  the  police- 
courts,  and  for  those  who,  having  been 
condemned  to  death,  will  suffer  execution  of 
sentence  there  when  Newgate  Prison  has 
been  pulled  down.  The  plans  include  a 
hospital,  a remodelling  of  the  chapel  with  a 
gallery  for  Roman  Catholic  prisoners, 
waiting  and  consultation  cells,  and  other 
modern  improvements.  The  contractors 
are,  we  gather,  Messrs.  Drover,  of  Islington, 
who  will  finish  the  works  in  the  course  cf 
the  summer. 


The  School  THE  DeW  Sch00'  buildi°gS, 
for  the  upon  a site  of  fifteen  acres  at 
indigent  Blind.  Leatherhead,  of  which  Princess 
Christian  recently  laid  the  memorial-stone, 
will  replace  the  premises  to  be  vacated  in 
June  this  year  at  St.  George’s-circus,  South- 
wark, which,  with  the  site,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  140,000/.  by  the  Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Railway  Company  for  purposes 
of  a generating  station.  The  school  was 
originally  opened  for  fifteen  inmates  by  tour 


benevolent  individuals  in  1799,  in  what  had 
been  the  notorious  Dog  and  Duck  tavern  in 
St.  George’s  Fields.  Those  premises  being 
taken  twelve  years  afterwards  for  the  site  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  governing  body 
bought  a freehold  site  opposite  the  Brass 
Crosby  Obelisk  (1771),  and  there  erected  a 
new  school  for  112  patients.  On  April  25, 
1S34,  Archbishop  Howley,  as  President  of 
the  Charity,  laid  the  first  stone'of  the  present 
buildings  designed  after  the  domestic  Tudor 
style  by  John  Newman,  whose  plans  com- 
prised an  enlargement  and  a remodelling  of 
the  former  premises  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
total  of  220  inmates.  The  new  buildings  at 
Leatherhead,  we  read,  will  receive  the  same 
number  for  the  present,  and  are  designed 
by  Mr.  C.  Pemberton  Leach. 


_ From  a recent  number  of 

Lxcavations  . 

in  the  A’  1 Uuslrasionc  Itauana  we 

Holy  Land.  iearn  that  excavations  of 
importance  are  taking  place  at  Sidon. 
They  appear  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turkish  Government — under  the  direction 
of  the  Museum  authorities  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  superintendent  or  foreman 
is  an  Italian.  But  for  the  present  all 
particulars  are  wanting.  Some  photographic 
representations  of  the  base  of  a huge 
monument  supposed  to  be  Phoenician  are 
given  in  D 1 lluslrazione , and  it  is  claimed 
that  an  ancient  temple  of  great  size  and 
importance  has  been  discovered. 


The  exhibitions  of  this  society 
^on  Painters!  are  improving.  The  present 
one,  now  open  at  the  gallery  in 
Piccadilly,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 
The  President,  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  exhibits 
in  the  central  room  a landscape  under  the 
title  of  "All  on  a Morn  in  May”  (210), 
remarkable  for  the  exceedingly  forcible 
manner  in  which  a large  tree  is  painted  in 
the  foreground,  whose  masses  of  foliage  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  canvas,  and  the  clear 
air  and  distance  seen  beyond  it.  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  paints  a puzzle  for  the  visitors  in  "Time 
and  Chance  Happeneth  to  All  Alike  ” (172), 
a quasi-mediaeval  riddle  which  we  cannot 
profess  to  read  ; but  it  is  clever  to  a degree 
in  execution,  and  the  figure  on  the  right  is 
charming.  Near  it  hangs,  as  the  opposite 
extreme  of  art,  M.  Fantin-Latour’s  "Andro- 
mede”  (170),  no  new  reading  of  the  legend 
certainly,  but  a beautiful  figure-study  in  his 
highly  original  style.  Mr.  Reid's  various  sea 
pictures  show  a curious  and  not  always  quite 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  sea,  but  they 
are  full  of  air  and  movement,  " Home  with 
the  Catch  ” (140)  being  the  most  important. 
Mr.  Melton  Fisher  (Vice-President)  sends  a 
charming  half-length  portrait  of  " Mrs. 
Melton  Fisher”  (137).  Figure  pictures  are 
not  the  strong  point  of  the  exhibition,  but 
Mr.  Frank  Dadd  is  very  good  in  his  semi- 
humorous  subject,  " A Round  Table  Con- 
ference” ( 1 1 7)  where  the  heads  of  the  three 
men  are  shown  partially  lit  up  by  candle- 
light, and  Mr.  Dollman  in  "The  Good 
Samaritan  ” (28),  which  is  humorous  or 
pathetic,  in  proportion  as  you  are  or  are  not 
a cyclist.  Mr.  Herman  G.  Herkomer’s 
"Interior”  (40)  is  an  admirable  drawing- 
room scene  with  two  figures,  full  of  character 
and  all  the  details  most  conscientiously 
painted.  Mr.  Kennington  produces  an  effective 
grouping  of  semi-nude  figures  under  broken 
lights  in  his  "Serena  Found  of  Savages” 
(66),  though  those  who  know  their  " Faerie 


Queene  ’’  will  hardly  accept  these  clean  and 
respectable  savages  for  the  half-bestial 
creatures  imagined  by  Spenser.  Mr.  Henry 
Stock  has  produced  a really  remarkable 
fancy  in  his  “ Earthfiower  ” (70),  a plant 
with  large  leaves  bearing  a human  head  as 
the  blossom  ; the  whole  very  finely  painted 
— one  of  the  best  things  he  has  shown  here. 
A new  school  of  heavy,  dark,  and  rather 
crude  landscape  is  somewhat  too  much  repre- 
sented by  various  works  not  deficient  in 
power  but  somewhat  conventional  in  style 
and  loaded  in  effect.  There  are  other 
good  landscapes  in  what  we  may  call 
a healthier  style ; Mr.  Tatton  Winter’s 
small  work  " Betwixt  the  Gloaming  and 
the  Mirk  ” (52),  noteworthy  for  its  real 
effect  of  evening  light ; Mr.  Herbert  Mar- 
shall’s "London  Bridge”  (68),  a more  correct 
drawing  of  a Thames  bridge,  as  might  be 
expected,  than  we  usually  have  from 
painters ; Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  " The  Hay- 
wain  ” (120)  and  " The  Mill  Stream  ” (124) ; 
Mr.  Peppercorn’s  "Dartmoor”  (239);  Mr. 
Orrock’s  " Holy  Island  Sands  ” (242) ; and 
Mr.  John  Collier’s  "A  Devonshire  Combe” 
(264),  a beautiful  landscape,  and  a kind  of 
work  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen 
from  this  painter  before.  Miss  Fortescue- 
Brickdale  has  a remarkable  picture,  " The 
Ugly  Princess  ” (248),  showing  great  power 
of  colour;  and  Mr.  Nettleship’s  "A  Lone 
Wolf”  (296)  is  quite  in  his  best  way  as  a 
piece  of  animal  painting.  There  are  a good 
many  other  works  worth  mention  did  our 
space  permit. 

The  late  Mr.  The  announcement  of  the 

John  Brett,  death  of  Mr.  John  Brett,  which 
involves  a great  loss  to  Eng- 
lish art,  can  hardly  have  come  as  a surprise 
to  those  who  were  aware  of  the  state  of  his 
health  for  some  time  past.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  might  have  been  noted 
that  his  large  and  striking  sea-pieces 
were  no  longer  prominent  on  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  represented 
only  by  small  works — some  of  them,  how- 
ever, of  great  beauty.  Mr.  Brett  was  a 
determined  realist  in  landscape  art,  and  with 
such  a power  of  realism  that  his  works  went 
far  to  convert  one  to  his  creed.  His 
picture  called  "Boulders,”  exhibited  many 
years  ago  at  the  Academy,  was  one 
ot  the  most  remarkable  examples  ever 
seen  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  faith  that 
everything  in  nature  is  interesting  if 
you  only  paint  it  thoroughly  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Later  he  took  more  de- 
cidedly to  open  sea  pictures,  always  marked 
by  the  same  force  of  realism  and  the  same 
powerlul  effect  of  air  and  sunlight,  His 
large  painting,  " Britannia’s  Realm,”  pur- 
chased by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey 
bequest  ("rather  humiliating,”  as  he  said 
when  a friend  congratulated  him  on  the 
fact),  when  we  first  saw  it  on  " private 
view’’  day,  impressed  us  as  if  an  actual  vista 
out  tc  sea  had  been  caught  between  the 
crowd  of  visitors.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  and  during  many  years  that  he 
was  an  outsider  and  no  good  friend  of  the 
Academy,  it  was  his  boast  that  never- 
theless "they  dare  not  hang  me  badly.” 
Mr.  Brett  was  much  interested  in  archi- 
tecture, and  influenced  in  some  cases 
the  decision  of  the  Academy  as  to  the 
subjects  for  architectural  prizes ; and  he 
evinced  his  practical  interest  in  it  by  twice 
over  building  his  own  house  from  his  own 
plans— in  each  case  a one-story  house  with 
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a special  treatment.  Socially  and  in  con- 
versation he  was  somewhat  like  the  pro- 
verbial Ishmaelite — “ his  hand  was  against 
every  man/’  and  many  are  the  witty  and 
sarcastic  criticisms  on  men  and  things 
which  his  friends  (or  sometimes  his  enemies) 
could  recall.  One  of  the  best  was  in  answer 
to  a remark  that  a certain  eminent  art-critic 
was  the  greatest  prig  in  London  : “ I should 
not  put  it  that  way,’’  said  Brett,  mildly ; 
" he  is  the  greatest  prig  in  the  solar  system  ; 
there  cannot  be  another  inhabited  planet 

with  another  Mr. Peace  to  his 

ashes!  He  said  many  “bitter  words, ’’ 
but  he  had  firm  friends,  and  at  all  events  he 
painted  splendidly. 


COMPETITION  FOE  NEW  OFFICES 
FOR  THE  HEARTS  OF  OAK  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  this  compe- 
tition have  been  on  view  during  this  week 
at  the  present  offices  of  the  Society,  Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square.  The  competition 
must  be  characterised  as  one  admirably  con- 
ducted, under  the  guidance  from  the  outset 
of  the  assessor,  Mr.  Sidney  IR.  J.  Smith,  who 
drew  up  the  conditions,  answered  the  numerous 
queries,  arranged  the  drawings,  and  made  the 
award.  Hence  it  is  that  with  the  drawings  are 
hung  up  the  Reports  of  the  competitors,  a 
custom  which  should  be  universally  adopted, 
but  is  more  generally  neglected.  Copies  of 
the  conditions  and  site  plan,  of  the  answers  to 
queries,  and  even  of  the  assessor’s  Report  are 
also  hung  up  for  reference  by  visitors. 

The  number  of  competitors  is  small  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  building,  twenty- 
two  sets  of  drawings  being  all  that  have  been 
submitted,  but  the  quality  of  the  designs  is  far 
above  the  average  level  of  work  in  open  com- 
petitions. The  ruck  of  hopelessly  inferior 
designs,  which  usually  swells  the  number  and 
lowers  the  average  quality,  is  on  this  occasion 
absent. 

The  one  flaw  in  the  competition  is  that  so 
frequently  occurring  : the  promoters  want  too 
much  for  their  money,  and  we  agree  with  the 
assessor  that  no  design  submitted  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration  for  excellence  of  plan  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  45,000/.,  which  was  the  sug- 
gested sum.  Many  of  the  competitors  have 
wisely  stated  a reasonably  fair  estimate  for  their 
designs,  and  pointed  out  what  curtailment  of 
the  scheme  would  be  necessary  if  the  expendi- 
ture must  be  limited  to  the  sum  named. 

The  site  is  a good  one  in  the  Euston-road, 
facing  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  running 
through  to  Grafton-place  in  the  rear,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  it  is  somewhat  pinched 
for  light.  Competitors  had  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  property  on  each  side  of  that  now  to 
be  built  on  belongs  to  the  Society,  but  cannot 
at  present  be  dealt  with.  They  were,  how- 
ever, asked  to  design  flanking  elevations  to  the 
present  scheme. 

The  problem  set  to  the  competitors  was  one 
in  the  solution  of  which  few,  if  any,  could  have 
had  much  previous  experience — the  planning  of 
offices  for  a business  organised  in  many 
departments,  and  full  of  detail  of  an  unusual 
nature,  involving  attention  to  some  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  letters  and  numerous  callers 
every  day.  Added  to  this  are  a hall  to  seat 
about  300  delegates,  a council-chamber  for 
fifty  members  with  committee-rooms,  and 
necessary  adjuncts,  so  that  the  problem  was  by 
no  means  easy. 

The  first  premiated  design,  No.  17,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  artistic  planning  com- 
bined with  excellent  working  capabilities — 
symmetrical  in  disposition,  effective  in  internal 
grouping,  and  convenient  in  arrangement  ; un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  plan  amongst  many  that 
are  good.  The  large  public  office  is  on  the 
axial  line,  and  with  its  surrounding  offices,  from 
which  by  glazed  screens  it  is  partly  lighted, 
reaches  to  the  Grafton-place  front  at  the  rear  of 
the  site.  Further  light  is  obtained  by  a large 
circular  opening  extending  to  the  roof,  which 
forms  part  of  the  effective  grouping  of  the 
interior.  The  delegates'  hall  and  the  council- 
chamber  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  committee- 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Basement, 
third  and  fourth  floors,  and  a mezzanine 
between  part  of  ground  and  first  floor,  are 


occupied  by  the  numerous  departments  and 
adjuncts  of  the  working  offices.  The  elevation 
is  dignified  in  that  phase  of  the  Later  Renais- 
sance which  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Belcher, 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  Messrs.  Lanchester, 
Stewart,  & Rickards,  and  others  has  estab- 
lished as  the  mode  of  the  moment  in  muni- ! 
cipal  buildings.  The  authors  estimate  the 
cost  of  their  design  at  48,601/.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  sanguine,  and  for  which,  as 
the  assessor  points  out,  the  building  could  be 
carried  out  only  by  the  strictest  economy,  not 
to  say  “ cutting-down.” 

The  second  premiated  design,  No.  3, 
apparently  owes  its  position  chiefly  to  the 
small  demand  for  light  which  it  makes  upon 
the  property  on  each  side.  Although  on  quite 
different  lines  to  the  first  premiated  design,  it 
falls  but  little  short  in  convenience  of  working. 
The  central  feature  on  plan  of  the  ground  floor, 
the  large  public  office,  has  a circular  counter, 
within  which  are  the  officials  and  around 
which  the  public  have  ample  space.  The  plan 
is  distinctly  economical,  as,  though  priced  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  the  first,  the  cost  is 
kept  down  to  46,048/.  To  do  this,  however,  a 
vital  error  is  committed,  which  we  did  not  see 
referred  to  in  the  assessor’s  Report.  The 
delegates’  hall,  81  ft.  6 in.  by  36  ft.  6 in.,  seating 
300,  is  only  14  ft.  high.  The  basement  is  some- 
what meagrely  lighted,  so  that  the  plan  is  by 
no  means  faultless.  The  elevation  is  somewhat 
florid  and  redundant  in  features,  and  suggests 
the  Carlton  Hotel  type  of  treatment. 

The  third  premiated  design,  No.  22,  has,  in 
the  words  of  the  assessor,  “ a good  simple 
plan.”  The  general  office  is,  as  in  the  first 
premiated  design,  on  the  central  axial  line  with 
offices  around,  side-lighted  and  with  top  lan- 
terns. The  elevation  is  quiet  and  dignified,  of  a 
similar  type  to  the  first,  the  detail  drawing 
being  of  easily  recognised  draughtsmanship. 
The  authors’  estimate  is  44,966/. 

The  assessor  especially  commends  the  eleva- 
tions of  No.  2 and  No.  5,  and  with  that  com- 
mendation no  impartial  critic  can  disagree. 
Both  are  by  well-known  and  successful  compe- 
tition experts.  The  assessor  prefers  No.  2,  but 
for  ourselves  we  can  find  little  difference  in 
point  of  excellence.  In  plan  we  think  No.  5 is 
slightly  superior.  Both  have  excellently 
designed  halls  for  the  delegates,  but  neither 
would  be  so  smooth  in  working  as  the  first 
premiated  design  in  its  office  arrangement. 
The  estimate  of  No.  2 is  45,000/,,  that  of  No.  5 
the  same,  but  both  estimates  are,  we  think, 
over-sanguine. 

In  these  five  designs  specifically  mentioned 
by  the  assessor  is  the  cream  of  the  competi- 
tion. The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
the  best  plan,  but  none  is  absolutely  perfect. 
The  second  premiated  plan  is  original,  and  has 
many  excellent  points,  but  also  some,  in  our 
opinion,  serious  faults. 

Of  the  remaining  seventeen  designs  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  particularise  any  without 
speaking  of  all.  If  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
second  class  to  the  first  five,  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  could  be  relegated  to  a third  class. 
All  that  can  be  honestly  said  in  disparagement 
is  that  some  have  elevations  not  equal  in  quality 
to  their  plans,  and  others  plans  that  are  not  as 
good  as  their  elevations. 


CONCRETE  AND  BRICK  CONSTRUCTION 
WITH  CONTINUOUS  INTERWOVEN 
METALLIC  CORES. 

By  H.  E.  P.  Cottrell,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

The  above  description  applies  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  accuracy  to  a system  of 
construction  which  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  favour  with  architects  and  engineers  on  the 
Continent,  and  has  found  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic  into  the  United  States,  but  is  very 
little  known  in  England. 

The  Cottantfin  construction,  as  it  is  termed, 
consists  essentially  of  the  introduction  into 
concrete  and  brick  structures  of  a series  of 
thin  rods  or  bars  which,  starting  from  the 
foundations,  are  carried  through  walls  and 
floors  right  up  to  and  through  the  roof.  These 
rods  or  bars  are  interwoven  at  suitable  intervals 
on  the  plan  of  basket-work,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  whole  throughout  the  building,  the 
individual  elements  of  which  are  so  knitted  on 
the  one  to  the  other,  ithat  they  are  constrained 
to  act  in  concert.  In  this  way  local  stresses  in 
the  various  constituent  parts  of  the  building 
are  dissipated  by  transmission  and  distribution 
to  the  remainder,  and  they  eventually  find  their 
way  to  and  are  lost  in  the  foundations.  The 


building,  being  thus  made  to  act  as  a whole,  is 
necessarily  less  dependent,  on  the  quality  of  the 
foundations  and  on  redundancy  of  material  in 
parts  of  the  structure  for  its  stability  than 
buildings  not  so  circumstanced,  and  consider- 
able economies  become  possible.  This  is  the 
practical  reason  why  this  form  of  construction 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  favour  in 
France,  where  it  first  originated,  and  has  spread 
thence  further  afield. 

From  the  diagrams  which  accompany  this 
paper  the  main  characteristics  of  the  con- 
tinuous metallic  core  which  is  its  basis  may  be 
readily  gathered.  Figs.  1 and  ia  exemplify 
the  essential  difference  between  a woven  and 
a non-woven  core  composed  of  rods  or  bars. 
The  woven  core  may  be  pulled  out  of  shape, 
but  its  solidarity  cannot  be  destroyed  except 
by  actual  cutting  or  fracture  at  more  than  one 
point  ; whereas  the  non-woven  core,  whose 
members  are  attached  by  independent  wires 
at  their  intersections,  can  comparatively  easily 
be  destroyed  by  pulling  out  one  member  after 
another  without  any  cutting  or  fracture. 

Fig.  2 shows  how  the  system  is  carried  out 
in  the  construction  of  flooring  joists,  and  how 
the  horizontal  rods  which  impart  to  these 
joists  the  required  tensional  strength,  are 
interwoven  so  as  to  act  in  concert,  and  the 
attachments  afforded  for  the  coring  of  the  con- 
crete flooring  which  they  support. 

Fig.  3 shows  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary 
floor  of  concrete  with  a woven  core  is  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  building  and  the  woven 
coring  which  runs  through  them,  and  also 
exemplifies  the  way  in  which  the  joists  are 
joined  on  to  the  flooring  where  joists  are  used. 
Fig.  4 shows  the  application  of  the  same 
system  to  brickwork  construction  with  hollow 
bricks  having  perforations.  The  interweaving 
process  here  is  confined  to  the  lines  of  de- 
parture of  the  cross  walls,  the  floors,  and  the 
roof,  the  elements  of  the  core  running  other- 
wise straight  up,  from  the  sill-bars  in  the 
bottom  course  of  the  foundations,  vertically 
through  the  perforations  of  the  bricks,  which 
are  laid  in  the  ordinary  fashion  to  break  joint, 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  building. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  Cottangin 
system  of  flooring  construction,  a reversion  has 
been  made  to  the  old  form  of  joist  and  board 
floors.  This  is  still  more  noticeable  in  the 
type  adopted  in  buildings  of  a domestic 
character  where  ceilings  are  provided.  Here 
the  ceilings  are  formed  of  plaster  slabs  used  as 
shuttering,  between  the  joists  in  forming  the 
concrete  flooring,  after  the  joists  are  in  place, 
and  then  lowered  on  to  the  projecting  mould- 
ings with  which  the  under  edges  of  the  joists 
are  finished  off.  The  air  space  left  between 
floor  and  ceiling  forms  a sound-proof  diaphragm 
between  the  stories,  which  is  much  appreciated 
in  buildings  arranged  almost  universally  as 
flats  throughout  the  better  part  of  Paris,  and  in 
other  parts  as  tenements.  This  same  air  space 
is  repeated  in  the  superior  class  of  buildings, 
not  only  in  the  floors,  but  in  the  walls  and  roof, 
making  them  fairly  proof  against  changes  of 
temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  the  attics,  really 
habitable,  which,  with  the  ordinary  mansard- 
roof  construction,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
case.  The  voids  in  the  walls,  floor,  and  roof 
afford  ideal  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  the  varied  appliances  connected  with  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  and  lighting,  the  supply  of 
water,  as  well  as  communication  in  the  interior 
of  the  building  and  between  the  building  itself 
and  the  various  exchanges.  The  necessity  for 
devoting  such  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  interior  space  of  each  room  to  chimney 
breasts  and  flues  is  wholly  done  away  with, 
as  none  of  these  need  trench  on  that  space 
when  they  are  accommodated  in  the  interior  of 
the  walls.  According  to  the  building  regula- 
tions of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  builders  had 
been  long  since  prevented  from  using  chimney 
breasts  as  piers  for  either  stiffening  the  side 
walls  of  their  buildings  or  supporting  their 
floors.  If  chimney  breasts  have  been  con- 
tinued to  be  built  in  Parisian  houses  for  years 
past  it  has  been  almost  wholly  owing  to  the 
lingering  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
appearance  of  rooms  provided  with  them  and 
the  impracticability,  under  ordinary  conditions 
and  with  ordinary  forms  of  construction,  of  pro- 
viding the  requisite  accommodation  for  flues  in 
the  interior  of  the  walls  without  unduly  in- 
creasing their  thickness. 

The  increasmg  demand  for  fireproof  con- 
struction in  buildings  has  doubtless  led  to  the 
evolution  of  the  many  types  in  which  a 
metallic  core  is  inserted  and  built  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  structure  to  specially  provide  for 
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a certain  portion  of  the  strains  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  and  to  do  away  with  and  replace 
the  suspiciously  inflammable  woodwork.  The 
essential  difference  between  these  various 
types  from  this  point  of  view  lies  entirely  in 
the  disposition  of  the  metallic  core  with 
reference  to  the  surfaces  of  the  structure 
against  which  in  case  of  fire  the  heat  gene- 
rated would  have  an  opportunity  of  acting. 
In  the  Cottan^in  system  the  core  is  removed 
relatively  so  far  from  the  surface  that  the  heat 
has  little  or  no  chance  of  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  building  by  the  disintegrating  action 
of  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  metal  and 
its  sudden  contraction  resulting  from  contact 
with  water.  For  moderate  temperatures  the 
co-efficient  of  expansion  of  Portland  cement 
and  steel  are  so  closely  similar  that  thin 
panels  made  on  the  above  system,  tested  at 
the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  School  of  the  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  in  Paris,  by  heating  to  from  194  deg. 
to  266  deg.  Fahr.  six  successive  times  and  then 
quenched  suddenly  in  cold  water,  showed  not 
the  slightest  crack  or  change  of  shape  of  any 
kind. 

The  increase  of  tensile  strength  imparted  to 
concrete  slabs  by  the  addition  of  a woven  core 
on  the  Cottan(;in  system  is  exemplified  by 
the  following  example  : — Two  identical  slabs 
3 ft.  3f  in.  square  were  prepared,  each  ijin. 
thick,  one  with  a wire  core,  the  other  without. 
The  first  sustained  a load  of  2|  tons,  and 
gradually  attained  a camber  of  before 
giving  way,  while  the  second  gave  way  sud- 
denly without  sensible  camber  at  a load  of 
just  over  half-a-ton.  Both  the  slabs  were 
suitably  supported  free,  and  the  experiment 
formed  part  of  a series  carried  out  by  the 
military  engineers,  under  instructions  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed application  of  the  system  to  fortifications. 
The  Cottan<;in  system  in  France  and  the  French 
Colonies  has  been  extensively  applied  to  the 
construction  of  both  open  and  covered  reser- 
voirs and  tanks  connected  with  sewage  and 
waterworks,  as  well  as  filter-beds,  water- 
towers  (supports  and  tank  having  a continuous 
woven  skeleton,  and  being  practically  cast  in 
concrete),  sewers,  and  drainage  pipes,  &c.  The 
application  to  baths  and  washhouses  built  on 
the  edge  of  rivers  and  watercourses  entirely 
on  made  soil  and  river  alluvium  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful — these  being  floated,  as 
it  were,  on  the  semi-fluid  substratum. 

The  application  of  the  system  to  caisson 
work,  especially  when  under  pressure,  for 
bridge  and  wharf  foundations,  to  weirs,  to 
turbine  chambers,  to  tunnel  linings,  &c.,  has 
been  equally  successful  and  economical.  In 
foundations  of  the  inverted  box  type,  divided 
into  cellular  compartments,  designed  to  replace 
sheet  piling  combined  with  ordinary  piling 
necessary  in  the  case  of  specially  fluid  subsoils, 
to  permit  buildings  of  any  weight  to  be  sup- 
ported thereon,  the  success  of  the  Cottam;in 
system  has  been  most  conspicuous.  The 
problem  of  rebuilding  the  modern  town  of 
Tunis,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
harbour  where  the  business  quarter  is  situated, 
on  ground  below  which  the  strata  consists 
entirely  of  the  silt  of  an  ancient  lagoon  to 
a depth  exceeding  100  ft.,  caused  the  local 
administration  to  carry  out  extensive  experi- 
ments with  all  available  systems  of  founda- 
tions. These  experiments  demonstrated  that, 
whereas  the  ordinary  foundations  were  in- 
capable of  supporting  a surcharge  exceeding 
3i’66  lbs.  per  square  foot  without  irregular  and 
serious  subsidence,  the  cellular  inverted  box 
type  constructed  by  the  Cottan^in  Co.  enabled 
the  surcharge  to  be  increased  to  777  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  with  a uniform  subsidence  of  only 
o’o8  of  an  inch.  On  increasing  the  surcharge  to 
1,711  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  (over  17  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  official  maximum),  the  subsidence, 
which  was  still  uniform,  amounted  to  only 
i-^in.;  the  surcharge  had  to  be  increased  to 
over  100  per  cent,  beyond  the  official  maximum 
before  any  tendency  to  unequal  subsidence 
was  evinced. 

A brief  description  of  some  of  the  more 
important  works  which  have  lately  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Cot- 
tangin  system  in  France,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  will  prove  of  interest.  The  factory  of 
the  International  Society  of  Alimentation 
(Quay  du  Loire),  occupying  an  area  near  the 
river,  the  ground  being  of  a most  unsatisfactory 
character,  was  lately  erected  on  a partly 
sunken  tank  foundation — with  double  walls  of 
hollow  brick  2%  in.  in  thickness  and  with 
double  floors  in  concrete  of  the  same  thickness 
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Fig.  1. — Trellis  Work  on  the  Ordinary 
System. 


Section. 

Fig.  ia. — Trellis  Work  on  the  Cottan(in 
System. 


— the  surcharge  being  calculated  at  2§-  tons 
per  square  metre  (quarter  of  a ton  to  the 
square  foot).  These  double  walls  and  floors 
were  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  base- 
ment only,  which  is  used  for  cold  storage,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  bacon-curing  house,  which 
was  carried  up  to  three  stories  with  walls 
in.  in  thickness,  the  load  on  the  foundation- 
bars  (sills)  of  this  structure  being  sixty  tons. 

The  Schweitzer  Biscuit  Factory  was  lately 
constructed  with  a raised  floor  over  the 
biscuit  ovens  to  support  a distributed  load  of 
one-tenth  of  a ton  to  the  square  foot.  This 
floor  is  supported  on  piles  of  cored  brickwork 
82  in.  by  15^  in.,  with  shoes  of  the  inverted 
box  type,  also  in  cored  brick,  the  raised  floor  pro- 
jecting 4 ft.  10.V  in.  beyond  the  line  of  piles  and 
constructed  in  cored  concrete  2 in.  in  thickness 
with  stiffening  ribs.  The  elements  of  the 
coring  were  in  this  work  unevenly  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  distribution  of 
the  stresses,  and  the  openings  for  the  oven 
flues  were  worked  in  like  the  buttonholes  in 
a garment,  and  became  in  this  way  points  of 
strength  instead  of  weakness. 

Rigaut’s  Oil  Factory  is  an  example  where 
the  distributed  load  is  greater  still  for  floorings 
no  thicker  than  2 in.,  the  ribs  or  joists  having 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  40-ft.  spans,  and  the 
distributed  load,  consisting  in  some  cases  of 
crushing  mills,  amounting  to  half-a-ton  to  the 
square  foot.  This  iactory  was  rebuilt  on  a 
cored  concrete  platform  2 in.  in  thickness,  and 
consists  of  four  stories  ; the  brick  walls  and 
the  internal  brick  pillars  are  all  in  cored  bricks 
and  of  very  slender  construction. 

The  experiments  carried  out  in  connexion  I 


with  these  cored  brick  structures  at  the  late 
Exhibition  demonstrated  that  these  perforaled 
bricks  (8j£in.  by  4§in.  by  2ij!in.)  can  resist 
safely  compressive  strains  of  thirteen  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  while  the  steel  core  could 
stand  tensile  strains  of  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  furnished — 
as  those  who  afforded  the  time  to  examine  the 
buildings  as  well  as  their  contents  readily 
observed — a unique  opportunity  for  experiments 
in  every  conceivable  kind  of  construction — the 
Cottangin  among  many  others.  Two  are 
worth  mentioning  as  specially  illustrating  the 
economy  of  this  style  of  construction  and  its 
adaptability  to  foundations  for  heavy  machinery. 
The  first  was  the  official  pavilion  of  the 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  erected  adjacent  to 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  This  was 
a three-story  brick  building  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  roof.  The  subsoil  was  the  usual  tipped 
rubbish  ground  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the 
foundations  were  of  the  inverted  box  type,  the 
bottom  being  represented  by  the  platform  on 
which  the  building  is  built.  The  walls  and 
foundations  were  entirely  of  cored  brick  23  in. 
thick  as  well  as  the  ribs  of  the  cupola  ; the 
remainder  of  cored  plaster  slabs.  There  were 
no  additional  counterforts,  and  no  iron  or  wood 
framing.  The  flat  roof  and  the  floors  were  in 
cored  concrete  2 in.  thick.  The  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  enclosed  space  in  the  pavilion  was  only 
ifd.  against  an  average  of  the  other  national 
pavilions,  which,  generally  speaking,  consisted 
chiefly  of  timber,  laths  and  plaster,  and 
were  highly  inflammable,  of  I9^d.  per  cubic 
foot. 

The  other  example  was  the  cellular  boxed- 
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Concrete  floor  with  core  formed  of  steel  webbing  showing  method  of  attaching  it  to  walU.  The  webbing  is  either 
woven  in  place  or  laid  ready  woven  ; or  expanded  metal  may  be  used. 


Perforated  brick  foundation  with  steel  core,  showing  the  Cottamjin  method  of  brick  construction  in  single 
brick  walls  and  partitions. 


shaped  foundations  for  the  500  h.-p.  Cockerill 
gas  engine  in  the  Belgian  section.  These 
were  carried  down  some  20  ft.  into  the  same 
made  ground,  and  the  walls  were  all  of  cored 
brickwork,  2$  in.  in  thickness,  the  cells  being 
filled  up  with  sand,  so  that  each  one  acted  as 
a sand  pile.  The  stroke  of  the  engine  was 
equivalent  to  £ ton  blow  per  every  y5th  of  a 
second  when  working.  This  inexpensive 
foundation  stood  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  little  or  no  vibration  communi- 
cated therefrom  being  specially  remarked 
upon. 

An  important  building  work  connected  with 
the  late  Exhibition,  though  not  of  it,  carried  out 
to  a large  extent  on  the  Cottanqin  system, 
were  the  huge  blocks  of  hotel  buildings  (now 
used  as  fiats)  put  up  overlooking  the  foot- 
bridge across  the  Seine  near  the  Trocadero  in 
Passy.  The  upper  stories  and  the  mansard 
sides  of  the  roofs  are  entirely  in  cf-in.  cored 
brickwork — the  flat  roofs  being  in  2-in.  cored 
concrete  with  4-in.  ribs  to  stiffen  it — all  the 
round  lantern  windows  being  formed  without 
separate  frames,  the  coring  being  worked 
round  them  basket  fashion. 

Another  example  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
Cottan^in  system  to  the  somewhat  difficult 
conditions  of  the  Parisian  Building  Acts  which 
prescribe  a limiting  radius  for  the  outline  of 
the  structure  of  the  roof  in  proportion  to 
the  building  itself.  The  Hotel  Ritz,  on  the 
Place  Vendome,  has  had  the  old  roof  taken 
down  and  a roof  of  the  Cottanqin  type 
erected  in  its  stead.  By  this  means  an  extra 
habitable  attic  story  has  been  added,  which  is 


a matter  of  considerable  importance  on  a site 
costing  over  60,000 /.  The  walls  dividing  up 
these  attic  stories  with  the  woven  coring  run- 
ning through  the  whole  take  the  place  of  the 
framework  of  the  old  roof.  The  walls  are  of 
cored  bricks  built  to  the  curved  mansard  out- 
line ; the  top  is  flat  and  of  cored  concrete,  no 
lead  or  zinc  is  used  for  flashings  or  on  the  flat, 
the  concrete  being  rendered  in  cement  in  lieu 
thereof.  Walls  and  roof  are  constructed  hollow, 
the  inside  being  of  cored  plaster  slabs  used  as 
temporary  shuttering  while  putting  in  the  con- 
crete, and  then  dropped  into  position.  Several 
important  factories  have  been  erected  in  various 
parts  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs  on  similar  lines 
to  those  previously  described  as  well  as  many 
public  and  private  buildings,  such  as  the  very 
remarkable  seven-story  produce-building  in  the 
Avenue  Rapp,  where  the  ceramic  decorative 
panels  of  the  facade  are  incorporated  with  the 
structure  by  means  of  the  steel-woven  coring 
instead  of  being  simply  overlaid. 

A church  only  just  completed  at  Montmartre, 
close  to  the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  extraordinary  structure 
in  Europe.  This  building,  which  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  church,  the  total 
height  being  115  ft.,  has  cored  brick  walls 
only  4$  in.  thick,  stiffened  by  counterforts 
18  in.  by  18  in.  The  floor  dividing  the  two 
churches  is  of  cored  concrete  2 in.  thick, 
stiffened  by  joists  14  in.  by  4 in->  with  40-ft. 
spans.  The  'top  is  formed  by  flat  domes  with 
cored  brick  ribs  projecting  on  the  outside,  the 
spaces  being  filled  in  with  cored  concrete  2 in. 
in  thickness,  while  the  voids  ar£  levelled  up 


with  coke  breeze,  and  overlaid  with  a thin 

surface  of  cement  rendering. 

Many  more  interesting  examples  of  the 
Cottangin  type  of  construction  could  be  given, 
of  several  of  which  the  author  has  photographs 
and  particulars  before  him  and  has  also  per- 
sonally seen  ; but  sufficient  has  probably  been 
said  to  give  a fair  idea  of  an  interesting  and 
novel  system  which  is  not  as  well  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  as  it  merits  to  be. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

TWO  IONIC  CAPITALS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

A MEETING  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  John 
Slater,  vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  hon.  secretary, 
announced  the  decease  of  the  following  gentle- 
men H.  E.  Martineau,  elected  an  Associate 
in  1851,  and  a Fellow  in  i860  ; Hugh  Leonard, 
honorary  Associate,  elected  in  1878 ; and 
E.  W.  Smith,  honoiary  Associate,  elected  in 
1900.  , . 

The  Chairman  said  it  must  be  a matter  of 
regret  to  them  all  to  notice  the  recent  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  a comparatively  early 
age.  Those  who  knew  the  work  he  did 
for  the* Archaeological  Survey  of  India  must 
appreciate  the  loss  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  others  had  sustained  by  the  early 
decease  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Members  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election  were  introduced  to  the  Chair- 
man, including  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne,  President  of 
the  Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  announced  the 
receipt  of  a large  number  of  donations  to  the 
library.  A list  of  them  would  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal,  and  he  asked  the 
meeting  to  accord  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors.  . 

This  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Chairman 
called  on  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  to  read  a paper  on 
“Two  Ionic  Capitals  in  the  British  Museum,  ’ 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

In  his  opening  remarks  Dr.  Murray  said 
that  Professor  Meurer,  of  Rome,  visiting  the 
Museum  isome  months  ago,  identified  one  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  in  the  collection  as  from  the 
Temple  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens.  It  was 
an  angle  capital  from  the  south-west  angle,  and 
was  brought  over  by  Lord  Elgin,  together  with 
some  slabs  of  the  frieze.  The  temple  had  four 
Ionic  capitals  at  each  end— none  along  the 
sides  ; hence,  probably,  the  later  name  of  the 
temple,  Wingless  Victory.  The  official  name 
was  Athena  Nike,  which  was  definitely  con- 
firmed some  years  ago  by  the  finding  of  an 
inscription  in  the  form  of  a public  record  oider- 
ing  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  inscription 
is  on  marble,  and  states  that  the  designs  were  to 
be  left  to  Callicrates,  whose  name  is  familiar  as 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon.  The  date 
of  the  inscription  is  agreed  to  be  not  earlier 
than  450  b.c  , but  not  much  later — that  is  to 
say  about  ten  years  before  the  completion  of 
the’ Parthenon.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  work  had  been  put  in  hand  at  once. 
There  is  another  inscription  added  on  the 
same  slab  obviously  some  years  laier,  about 
430  b.c.  Accordingly,  between  these  two 
dates,  450-430  b.c.,  the  temple  had  been  built. 
At  the  latest  it  is  therefore  older  than  the 
Erechtheum.  In  the  Elgin  Room  at  the 
Museum  can  now  be  studied  an  angle 
capital  of  the  Erechtheum  side  by  side  with 
the  newly-identified  capital  of  Athena  Nike. 
The  capital  of  the  Erechtheum  is  exuberant 
in  its  beauty  ; the  other  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  author  went  on  to  describe  the  capital 
of  Athena  Nike,  indicating  various  charac- 
teristics in  the  treatment  of  the  ornament 
which  go  to  prove  its  greater  antiquity.  There 
is  in  the  museum  a fragment  of  an  angle 
capital  of  the  Ionic  order  from  the  temple  at 
Bass  re  by  Ictinus,  the  colleague  of  Callicrates 
in  the  building  of  the  Parthenon.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  if  the  newly- identified  capital 
could  be  claimed  positively  as  the  work  of 
Callicrates.  The  Bassre  fragment,  however. 
Dr.  Murray  considered  both  simpler  and 
grander  in  its  lines,  and  there  was  still  the 
question  whether  the  commission  given  to 
Callicrates  about  450  B.c.  for  the  Victory 
temple  had  ever  been  executed  by  him.  Inci- 
dental reference  was  made  by  the  author  to  a 
small  terracotta  capital,  archaic  Ionic,  obtained 
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from  Gela,  in  Sicily,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
which  bears  traces  of  colours— red,  white,  and 
blue. 

Coming  to  the  second  capital  to  be  treated  of, 
the  author  referred  to  the  Ionic  capital  from 
the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
described  in  his  paper  on  “The  Sculptured 
Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,” 
read  at  the  Institute  in  1895.  To  a large  extent 
this  was  a reconstruction  from  fragments  of 
the  old  burnt  temple  found  under  the  later  one. 
and  fortunately  those  fragments  were  enough 
to  enable  the  reconstruction  to  be  made  with- 
out recourse  to  much  conjecture.  But  there 
remained  over  some  other  fragments  of  capitals 
from  the  same  archaic  temple.  As  they  lay  in 
the  museum  room  they  were  almost  unintel- 
ligible. After  much  doubting  he  (Dr.  Murray) 
decided  to  take  certain  of  them  in  hand.  The 
author  then  described  the  fragments  and  the 
ornament  upon  them,  and  went  on  to  show,  by 
the  aid  of  lantern  slides,  how  they  had 
been  pieced  together,  the  result  being 
a restoration,  fairly  justified  by  the  re- 
mains, of  an  archaic  capital  of  an  entirely 
new  character.  One  particular  feature  the 
author  did  not  think  there  was  any  other  in- 
stance of  among  the  remains  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. A fragment  of  the  rim  presented  on 
the  outer  face  a double  moulding  with  a sharp 
groove  between.  Into  this  groove  had  been 
pushed  a thin  strip  of  lead  which  first  had 
been  doubled  back.  The  doubled  edge  is  a'c 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  ; at  the  top  the  two 
edges  of  the  lead  are  brought  close  together 
and  hold  in  the  manner  of  a vice  a very  fine 
thread  of  gold.  Pliny  mentions  as  still  existing 
in  his  day  at  Cyzicus  a shrine  on  which  a fine 
gold  thread  had  been  inserted  in  all  the  joints 
of  the  marble,  so  that  the  interstices  shone 
with  the  finest  hair-like  threads.  Fragments 
from  the  capitals  show  that  much  red  or 
vermilion  had  been  employed  on  them.  Some 
leaves  show  a white  edging,  others  white  with 
red  edging. 

There  remain  two  fragments  from  the 
archaic  temple  at  Ephesus  which  the  author 
thought  must  also  belong  to  a capital,  though 
it  is  not  yet  clear  how  they  are  to  be  combined 
into  one.  One  shows  the  head  of  an  ox  in 
very  high  relief,  the  other  part  of  his  back  and 
haunch,  with  the  tail  thrown  up  over  the 
haunch,  as  often  seen  in  archaic  Greek  sculp- 
ture. There  is  in  the  museum  a huge  capital 
from  Cyprus  in  which  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  two  oxen  were  employed  to  support  the 
abacus.  The  author  concluded  that  if  he  was 
right  in  his  assumption  that  these  two  frag- 
ments belonged  to  capitals,  we  have  thus  at 
least  three  types  of  capitals  from  one  and  the 
same  archaic  Ionic  temple.  We  have  also  at 
least  three  types  of  bases,  and,  considering  how 
few  are  the  surviving  fragments,  no  one  can 
say  but  there  may  have  been  other  varieties. 
Pliny  says  of  the  later  temple  that  thirty-six  of 
the  columns'  were  sculptured.  The  older 
temple  also  had  sculptured  columns.  These 
enriched  columns  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
off  some  variety  in  the  capitals.  The  moral  is 
that  if  the  architects  of  the  Classical  Revival  in 
this  country  had  been  aware  of  the  inventive- 
ness of  the  early  Greeks  the  aspect  of  our 
towns  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  author  concluded  by  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  the  foreman  of  the  masons  and 
the  well-trained  men  under  him  in  the  various 
restorations  and  rearrangements  that  had  been 
made  in  the  museum  during  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  lantern  slides  which  Dr. 
Murray  showed,  some  slides  in  illustration  of 
the  subject  were  shown  and  described  by  Mr 
Hugh  Stannus.  Mr.  Stannus  said  he  thought 
that  Dr.  Murray  had  fully  proved  his  case.  The 
rosettes  they  had  seen  were  something  very 
different  indeed  from  anything  they  had  seen 
in  Ionic  work.  In  his  opinion  the  Greeks  were 
not  so  original  as  they  were  selective,  and  we 
could  find,  he  thought,  a prototype  of  all  the 
lorms  they  used  ; but  the  great  charm  of  their 
work  was  that  in  their  selections  they  kept  the 
gram  and  threw  away  the  chaff.  Many  of 
these  columns  were  the  gifts  of  different  kings 
and  were  probably  different  in  design.  When 
the  Greeks  came  to  make  their  perfect  Ionic 
they  threw  away  all  the  unnecessary  features 
and  kept  the  best.  He  desired  to  move  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his 
very  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  capitals  brought  before  them  by  Dr 
Murray,  particularly  that  from  Ephesus  with 

the  rosette  volutes,  they  may  have  noticed  that 


what  was  called  the  egg  and  tongue,  instead  of 
projecting  forward,  receded  at  the  top.  It  had 
long  been  his  idea  that  the  egg  and  tongue  was 
not  copied  from  the  painted  decoration  on  the 
echinus  moulding  of  the  Doric  capital,  but  was 
altogether  an  original  conception  derived 
from  the  overhanging  petals  of  a flower. 
The  extremely  interesting  terra  - cotta 
capital  from  Gela,  in  Sicily,  clearly  showed  that. 
The  egg  and  tongue  as  represented  in  the 
centre  of  the  capital  from  Gela  was  a long 
pendent  leaf.  The  capital  which  Dr.  Murray 
restored  some  years  ago  showed  to  a certain 
extent  the  leaves  falling  back,  and  there  was 
another  capital  close  by  it  in  the  Museum,  in 
which  the  leaves  were  carried  at  the  top  back 
underneath  the  volute-block.  It  seemed  quite 
evident,  looking  at  this  capital  and  at  the  other 
examples,  that  the  egg  and  tongue  was  really 
a representation  of  the  ends  of  the  petals  of 
a flower  hanging  over.  With  regard  to  the 
capital  from  Bassre,  in  the  first  publication  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society  no  abacus  whatever  was 
shown,  and  in  Blouet’s  work  none  was  given. 
Looking  through  Professor  Cockerell’s  draw- 
ings the  other  day,  he  noticed  that  in  the  first 
drawing  the  abacus  was  not  indicated,  but  that 
in  subsequent  drawings  he  seemed  to  have 
tried  to  see  how  an  abacus  would  come  in.  He 
should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Murray  whether  there 
had  ever  been  found  any  trace  of  an  abacus, 
or  whether  it  was  evolved  by  Professor 
Cockerell  in  order  to  align  with  the  abacus 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  which  placed  it  in 
the  centre.  Professor  Cockerell  must  evidently 
have  felt  that  some  more  stable  support  was 
required,  or  he  would  not  have  indicated  the 
abacus  above  it.  One  would  like  to  hear  Dr. 
Murray’s  opinion  as  to  how  the  angle  capital 
of  the  archaic  temple  at  Ephesus  was  arranged. 
As  the  abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital  of  the 
Erechtheum  was  square  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  ; but  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  early  archaic  capitals  at  Ephesus,  the 
abacus  was  almost  twice  as  long  as  its  width,  it 
became  a very  difficult  question  whether  they 
did  attempt  at  that  time  to  form  a canted  angle. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Murray,  not  only  for  his  paper, 
but  for  his  long  labour  in  connexion  with 
these  pieces  of  columns  which  he  had  put 
together  and  described. 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  said  he  desired  to  ask 
a question  which  was  an  amplification  of  Mr. 
Spiers’  question  about  the  abacus  of  the  cap 
with  the  rosettes.  One  always  had  a kind  of 
impression  that  one  of  the  main  differences 
between  Gothic  and  Classic  architecture  was 
that  the  Gothic  architects  got  projections  in 
their  capitals,  and  that  the  Classicists  did 
not,  and  consequently  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  that  immense  projec- 
tion on  the  rosette  cap  which  had  been 
shown,  and  he  would  like  Dr.  Murray  to 
state  what  the  projection  was  from  back 
to  front  as  compared  with  the  lateral 
projection— whether  it  projected  forward  to 
any  considerable  extent  or  whether  it  was 
practically  on  the  same  plane  as  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  shaft.  He  noticed  that  both  the 
abaci  shown  were  fragmentary  and  were  re- 
stored more  or  less  conjecturally,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  Dr.  Murray  was  abso- 
lutely certain  about  the  length  of  the  abacus  in 
each  case.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
abacus  had  such  an  exceptional  length,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  would  introduce  a new 
element  into  our  ideas  and  knowledge  of 
classical  architecture  of  a very  radical 
character. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  would  Dr. 
Murray  add  the  date  that  he  assigned,  approxi- 
mately, to  the  Temple  at  Ephesus  to  which  this 
very  interesting  restoration  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate  the  relation  of  the  capitals 
of  this  date  to  other  known  Ionic  capitals  ? It 
seemed  very  important  that  they  were  able  to 
connect  the  designer  of  the  Temple  of  Nike 
with  the  design  of  the  Parthenon.  Our  con- 
ception of  Greek  work  now  included  a refined 
and  perfect  Ionic  as  being  the  product  of  the 
same  hand,  the  same  mind,  as  the  Parthenon, 
whereas  the  old  idea  was  that  the  Parthenon 
was  the  refinement  of  a generation,  the  cream 
of  a large  quantity  of  work,  and  that  the  archi- 
tecture represented  by  the  Erechtheum  and  the 
Temple  of  Nike  belonged  to  a different  school 
and  chain  of  ideas.  As  to  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet  referred  to  by  Dr.  Murray,  which 
fixed  the  date  and  gave  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect, though  Dr.  Murray  indicated  a missing 
link,  he  (the  speaker)  should  like  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  and  “jump”  the  conclusion  that 
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we  have  two  very  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  work  of  a highly  accomplished  Greek 
architect  who  had  also  a share  in  the  work  of 
the  Parthenon. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  they  had  a fair  idea  of 
the  actual  size  of  the  capital  from  the  Temple 
of  Nike,  but  not  of  the  other  two.  Could  Dr. 
Murray  give  them  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  terra-cotta  capital  and  also  of  the  one  at 
Bassce  ? 

Mr.  W.  Brindley  said  the  great  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  illustrations  they  had  seen  was 
the  individuality  of  the  different  men  who 
executed  the  work  in  those  early  times.  There 
were  no  set  rules.  There  was  as  much 
freedom  in  early  art  as  there  had  been  in  later 
periods  under  the  different  Gothic  styles, 
whereas  our  Classic  work  was  developed  with 
scarcely  any  variation.  Workers  in  art  ought 
not  to  be  tied.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
date  worked  with  the  same  freedom  that 
characterised  early  archaic  work.  It  was 
always  very  agreeable  to  hear  how  Dr. 
Murray  spoke  of  those  who  worked  under  him  : 
he  never  took  the  credit  to  himself. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  there  could  be  prepared  for 
the  help  of  students  a diagram  or  chronological 
list  of  recovered  ancient  Ionic  capitals  which 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  origin,  and  of  the 
different  steps  by  which  the  volute  in  its  most 
perfect  form  had  been  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  it  was  certainly  most  interesting  to  find 
that  a temple  that  in  one’s  schooldays  was 
always  heard  of  as  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike, 
or  Wingless  Victory,  probably  took  its  name 
not  from  Nike,  but  from  the  form  of  the  Temple 
itself.  It  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  very 
interesting.  What  must  have  struck  those 
who  had  listened  to  Dr.  Murray  was  the  great 
pains  and  care  required  in  attempting  any 
restoration  or  reconstruction  of  a piece  of 
work  such  as  that  which  had  been  described. 
Dr.  Murray  told  them  how  he  had  been 
fascinated  by  the  fragments  of  materials  he 
saw  in  the  Museum,  and  it  was  evident  that 
only  by  great  patience  and  the  exercise  of 
much  care  was  he  able  to  reconstruct  them 
and  apply  them  as  he  had.  The  rosette  capital 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  screen,  showed, 
he  understood,  no  sign  of  any  connexion  of 
the  mouldings  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
capital.  He  presumed  that  no  pieces  had  been 
found  which  would  enable  them  to  say  whether 
there  was  any  connexion  between  the  mould- 
ings on  the  different  sides.  With  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Murray  he  would  include  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stannus  for  bringing  his  slides 
there  and  describing  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Dr.  Murray,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said 
the  chairman’s  question  indicated  a difficulty. 
They  had  only  a piece  of  the  moulding  which 
ran  above  the  eggs  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  how  it  exactly  impinged  on  the  rim  of  the 
rosette  they  did  not  know  nor  how  the  bit 
under  the  abacus  joined  on  to  the  rim  of  the 
rosette.  The  fragment  which  ran  from  rosette 
to  rosette  immediately  above  the  egg  moulding 
must  join  with  the  anthemion  in  the  corner 
somehow,  but  how  it  would  work  out  they  did 
not  know  yet.  As  to  the  Ionic  capital  of 
Bassae,  he  thought  it  was  quite  clear  that  there 
must  have  been  an  abacus.  As  to  whether, 
among  these  archaic  Ionic  caps  an  angle 
volute  had  been  found,  he  did  not  know  ; he 
did  not  think  one  ever  had  been  found,  but 
what  had  not  been  found  to-day  might  be 
found  to-morrow.  As  to  the  length  of  the 
abacus  in  the  rosette  capital,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  be  excessive,  but  he  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  reduce  it  2 in.,  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  would  satisfy  the  architects.  As  to 
the  projection,  there  was  no  question  at  all.  It 
was  on  the  same  plane  as  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
As  to  the  date,  the  date  of  the  Temple  was 
perfectly  well  assured.  The  columns  of  the 
Temple  were  the  gift  of  Croesus,  and  the  time 
of  his  greatest  prosperity  was  560  ; that  was 
the  date  of  the  Temple  and  the  two  caps.  As  to 
contemporary  caps,  they  had  a fragment  from 
Samos  which  Cockerell  found,  he  believed.  As 
to  the  dimensions,  the  small  terra-cotta  cap  was 
merely  a model — a thing  about  1 ft.  in  width, 
but  in  the  new  capital  from  Ephesus  the 
spread  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  rosette  was 
9 ft.  8 in.,  which  was  3 in.  in  excess  of  the 
volutes  of  the  former  one  and  the  shaft  was 
certainly  greater  in  diameter  by  3 in. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
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meeting  would  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  when 
the  award  of  prizes  and  studentships  would  be 
read,  and  Mr.  Detmar  J.  Blow  would  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Architectural  Discoveries  of 
1901  at  Stonehenge.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— At 
the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society  (Incorporated)  held  on  Monday, 
January  6,  the  President,  Professor  Simpson, 
referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Hornblower,  who  was  for  many  years  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Society.  The  paper  for  the 
evening  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Parkinson  on 
“ Old  English  Cottages,”  with  special  reference 
to  half  timber  work  in  the  villages  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire.  He  pointed  out  how 
the  lack  of  adequate  tools  influenced  both 
construction  and  design,  and  showed  how  much 
of  the  best  work  in  the  district  owed  its  origin 
to  John  Abell,  architect  and  builder,  appointed 
by  Royal  warrant  chief  carpenter  to  Charles  II. 
On  Abell’s  tombstone  can  still  be  read  a 
pathetic  appeal  to 

“ They  who  list  and  they  who  wist, 

For  he  can  build  no  more.” 

During  the  paper  numerous  views,  taken  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  were  shown  by  a lantern. 
The  legend  selected  for  the  Society’s  new  seal 
is  taken  from  Virgil  (.JEneid,  ii.,  15)  and  runs— 

“ Divinri  Palladis  arte 

/Edificate.” 


Central  London  Railway  Lifts. — An  English 
firm,  Messrs.  Waygood,  have  been  commissioned  to 
carry  out  some  additional  lifts  required  by  the  Cen- 
tral London  Railway  ; a point  worth  noting,  as  the 
first  collection  of  lifts  for  this  railway  were  given  to 
American  firms. 


MEMORIAL  BRASS  TO  SIR  ARTHUR 
BLOMFIELD. 

A small  memorial  brass,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  here  given,  has  just  been  fixed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Bryanston-square,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  It 
is  erected,  in  this  his  parish  church,  by  some  of 
his  fellow-workers  in  the  parish,  among  whom 
his  valuable  help  and  personal  charm  will  long 
be  remembered.  The  church  was  reseated  and 
decorated  some  twenty-five  years  ago  under 
Sir  Arthur’s  guidance,  and  has  lately  been 
further  remodelled  by  his  eldest  son.  The 
brass  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on  January  3, 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  a paper 
on  “The  Utilisation  of  Exhaust  Steam  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Buley.  In  introducing  the 
subject,  the  author  criticised  the  several 
methods  adopted  with  the  view  to  disposing  of 
the  lime  scale  deposit  on  the  tubes  of  evapora- 
tive condensers,  and  suggested  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  feasible  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  periodically  circulating  a dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  fouled 
surfaces.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
employment  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  circu- 
lations, and  for  hot-water  supplies  for  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  also  its  utlilisation  by  equiva- 
lent methods  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  delivered  to  the  ponds  in  public  baths 
and  wash-houses.  An  interesting  illustration 
was  given  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  a 


7i-in.  by  6-in.  duplex  pump  was  utilised  for 
heating  the  day-rooms  of  an  asylum,  where  the 
cubical  content  was  54,864  ft.  ; with  an  ex- 
ternal temperature  of  37  deg.  Fahr.,  with 
ample  provision  for  ventilation,  an  internal 
mean  temperature  of  63  deg.  Fahr.  was  main- 
tained. Reference  was  made  to  the  relative 
merits  of  direct  heating,  and  inducing  the  flow 
of  exhaust  steam  throughout  a main  circuit  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  as  against  the  adoption 
of  a central  heater  through  which  low- 
pressure  water  would  have  an  accelerated 
circulation  derived  from  an  ordinary 
plunger  pump.  Where  a complex  system 
over  a widespread  area  was  a necessity,  the 
latter  system  was  advisable  on  the  score  of 
efficiency,  first  cost,  and  the  general  up-keep. 
Where  exhaust  steam  was  utilised  for  the  con- 
centration of  liquors,  the  writer  advocated  the 
“ Lille  ” system  as  the  one  from  which  perhaps 
the  most  favourable  results  had  been  obtained. 
With  it  an  efficiency  so  high  had  been  reached 
as  to  evaporate  40  lbs.  of  liquid  per  pound  of 
coal.  The  direct  return  of  condensation  water 
to  steam  boilers  was  not  commended,  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  intermittent  shocks 
occurring.  The  writer  considered  that  in 
practice  trapping  was  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
that  sometimes  attended  the  working  of  steam- 
traps,  it  was  best  to  adopt  this  method  of 
drainage,  and  to  depend  upon  the  condensa- 
tion being  returned  to  the  boilers  from  a 
central  hot-well,  into  which  all  the  discharges 
should  be  led.  The  trap  that  relied  for  its 
action  upon  the  concentration  of  the  vapours 
of  surplus  heat  was  the  one  commended,  rather 
than  that  on  the  expansion  principle,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  pressure  and 
consequent  temperature  where  steam  was 
employed  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  about 
heavy  spasmodic  demands. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London 
Wall,  City.  Sir  "James  Crichton  Browne  pre- 
sided, and  was  supported  by  Sir  II.  Gilzean 
Reid,  the  ex-President. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  as  President, 
contributed  a New  Year’s  address  in  which  he 
said  that  their  Association  was  increasing  in 
numbers,  improving  in  quality,  and  steadily 
rising  in  public  estimation.  It  was,  therefore, 
more  potent  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  its 
members  and  in  advancing  those  beneficient 
objects  and  aims  that  it  had  persistently  held 
in  view.  They  could  scarcely  escape  the 
influence  of  the  Imperial  ideal  that  was  in  the 
air,  and  if  they  were  to  attain  to  full  strength 
and  usefulness  they  must  become  a truly 
national  society.  They  should  receive  into 
their  pale  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  sanitary  inspection  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  while  allowing  to  local  branches 
a reasonable  autonomy,  should  unify  and  co- 
ordinate these  in  a central  authority.  It  was 
of  great  importance  that  they  should  perfect 
their  organisation  as  soon  as  possible,  because, 
if  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  a 
great  sanitary  upheaval  — for  which  they 
should  be  prepared  — are  certain  to  occur 
very  shortly.  On  all  hands  he  saw  signs 
of  awakening  on  sanitary  subjects.  A 
somnolent  public,  hitherto  only  startled  occa- 
sionally into  a transient  interest  in  health 
questions  when  some  big  epidemic  wave  swept 
across  the  land,  was  now  permanently  aroused 
to  their  significance.  It  began  to  realise  what 
the  sanitary  reforms  of  the  past,  achieved  in 
the  face  of  so  many  difficulties,  had  done  for 
it  in  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  ; to  grasp 
the  truth  that  it  was  still  grievously  loaded 
with  an  altogether  unnecessary  burden  of 
disease  ; and  "it  began  to  bestir  itself.  And 
surely  it  was  high  time  that  public  attention 
was  concentrated  on  those  preventable 
diseases,  not  yet  prevented,  which  caused 
such  widespread  misery  ! London  was  again 
suffering  from  a visitation  of  smallpox,  after 
practical  freedom  from  it  for  a number  of 
years.  It  was  well  calculated  to  create  anxiety, 
for  it  had  been  creeping  onwards  week  by 
week,  and  if  the  present  epidemic  pursued 
the  usual  course,  it  would  reach  its  highest 
level  between  January  and  May.  It  was  con- 
solatory, however,  to  remember  that  never 
before  had  London  possessed  means  at  all 
approaching  in  adequacy  to  those  it  was  now 
employing  against  the  variolus  invasion,  and 
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never  before  had  the  whole  country  been 
so  much  on  the  alert,  or  so  well 
prepared  to  resist  its  advances.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  any  locality 
the  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors  should 
be  increased,  so  that  house-to-house  visitation 
might  take  place.  The  precautions  which 
devolved  on  the  local  authorities  when  notifi- 
cation had  taken  place  and  isolation  had  been 
effected,  and  in  which  they,  as  sanitary  in- 
spectors, were  immediately  interested,  were  of 
the  usual  kind,  but  should  be  carried  out  with 
special  scrupulosity  where  smallpox  was  con- 
cerned. They  consisted  in  free  ventilation  by 
open  windows,  in  disinfection  of  rooms  by 
formic-aldehyde  vapour,  in  the  burning  of  all 
soiled  linen,  in  the  saturation  of  sheets  and 
garments  in  a strong  corrosive  sublimate 
solution,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  eruption 
had  appeared  before  notification  had  been 
made,  in  the  smearing  of  the  body  with  vaseline 
or  olive  oil  before  removal  was  undertaken. 

He  had  spoken  of  smallpox  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Tidman,  their  Secretary,  putting  aside 
for  the  present  his  own  inclination,  which 
was  to  discourse  on  the  housing  question — 
that  most  pressing  of  all  the  social  problems 
of  the  day — or  on  a mere  adjunct  to  it,  the 
circum-housing  question  or  the  sanitary 
supervision  of  the  curtilage  of  town  dwellings, 
a topic  deserving  of  serious  examination.  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  made  notes  for  a 
lecture  on  the  back  yards  of  London,  but,  like 
many  other  projected  swift  cruisers  of  his, 
that  lecture  was  still  on  the  slips  ; but  none 
the  less  he  felt  sure  that  a careful  study  of  the 
back  yards  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  of  the 
surface  conditions  of  courts,  alleys,  and  streets, 
would  throw  light  on  some  social  obscurities 
and  help  them  in  their  sanitary  campaign. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  mean  streets  of 
our  working-class  quarters,  which,  in  then- 
long  drawn  out  squalid  sameness,  and  in  their 
endless  repetition  of  door  knockers  and 
window  blinds,  where  these  existed,  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern,  seemed  to  Ruskin,  as  seen  in 
the  south-eastern  suburb  of  Bradford,  the  most 
frightful  thing  he  had  ever  witnessed — sug- 
gested a dead  level  of  wholesale  indifference 
and  imbecility— but  the  back  yards  of  these 
same  houses  revealed  a rich  variety  of  human 
tastes,  interest,  predilections,  and  aspirations — 
individualism  ranging  from  aesthetic  refinement 
to  hideous  degradation.  In  the  glimpses  we 
obtained  of  them  from  the  railway  train  as  we 
passed  from  the  centre  through  the  suburbs  of 
London,  we  observed  in  one  a pretty  and  well- 
tended  ilower  garden,  in  another  a juvenile 
menagerie,  and  in  still  another  a pile  of  pots- 
herds and  debris.  Over  one  floated  the  Union 
Jack  from  the  top  of  a rigged  mast,  in 
another  stood  an  oyster  shell  grotto,  and  in 
another  was  a measly  grass  patch  bordered 
with  pale-faced  lettuces  and  sickly  scarlet 
runners.  Apart  from  these  characteristics,  he 
wished  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  a very  large  proportion  of  these  yards  the 
ground  enclosed  was  sodden  and  saturated  with 
decaying  organic  matter.  Our  people  were,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  cleanly  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  when  they  had  a chance  of  being  so  ; 
but  still  the  ground  of  the  backyards  of  their 
houses  had,  in  many  instances,  become  im- 
pregnated with  organic  refuse  to  an  objection- 
able degree.  The  absence  of  the  back  yards 
marked  the  lowest  point  in  insanitary  habita- 
tions, as  in  those  abominable  back-to-back 
houses,  of  which  Mr.  Rowntree  said  there  were 
still  1,396  in  the  city  of  York  ; and  the  next 
worst  arrangement  was  the  court,  shared  in 
common  by  a considerable  number  of  houses 
built  round  it;  unpaved,  partly  paved  or  cobbled, 
often  full  of  holes,  waterlogged,  and  reeking 
with  filth.  The  backyard  connoted  emer- 
gence into  a higher  domiciliary  sphere.  It  was 
a precious  possession,  the  recreation  ground  of 
a family  on  a summer’s  evening,  a breathing 
space,  a field  for  the  cultivation  of  hobbies, 
which  should  be  jealously  preserved  ; and 
therefore  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
secure  its  wholesome  condition,  seeing, 
wherever  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  that  it 
was  paved  or  cemented  for  a certain  distance 
from  the  dwelling,  was  kept  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  was  not  sickened  by  an  excess  of 
excremental  and  waste  matter  thrown  upon  it, 
or  converted  into  a cemetery  by  the  interment 
of  dead  pets.  For  they  as  sanitary  inspectors 
were  the  tutelar  genii  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  and  must  include  the  backyards  in  their 
guardianship.  In  their  anxious  and  arduous 
work  they  were  sustained  by  the  sights  of 
the  benefits  immediately  accruing  from  then 
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labours,  and  by  a vision  of  the  greater  good 
flowing  from  them  that  would  be  revealed 
hereafter.  They  were  incessantly  warring 
against  two  great  curses  of  the  age — dirt  and 
pessimism — the  one  destroying  the  body  and 
the  other  the  soul.  It  was  with  dirt  in  its 
manifold  epigenesis  in  these  huddling  days, 
in  its  nakedness  unashamed,  in  its  fantastic 
disguises,  that  they  were  primarily  concerned  ; 
but  in  removing  dirt  they  were  lightening 
the  discontent  and  despair  that  so  often  went 
with  it.  With  sympathy,  imagination,  and 
worthy  ideals  before  them  — without  some 
endowment  of  these  no  man  should  be  a 
sanitary  inspector — they  would  find  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  work  an  exceed- 
ingly great  reward. 

Sir  H.  Gilzean  Reid  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  timely  and  admirable 
address  to  the  Association  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Tidman  formally  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grigg,  Mr.  Young,  and  others  gave 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  smallpox, 
and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

After  dealing  with  private  business  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Jllustrattons. 

LIVERPOOL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL: 
DETAIL  OF  PORTION  OF 
SOUTH  FRONT. 

nHIS  represents  the  detail  of  a portion 
of  the  fine  building  for  the  Liverpool 
Technical  School,  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford,  and  is  reproduced  from  a drawing 
made  from  the  executed  work.  The  sculpture 
is  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy.  The  drawing  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  MARLBOROUGH. 

This  building,  which  is  still  in  course  of 
erection,  was  designed  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  Quarter  Sessions,  for  borough  pur- 
poses, and  for  entertainments. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  first  court  (to  be 
used  also  for  small  meetings)  and  a council 
chamber.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  an  assembly  room,  76  ft.  long  by 
37  ft.  wide,  furnished  with  movable  fittings  for 
a Sessions  Court.  The  committee  and  retiring 
rooms  are  also  on  the  same  floor. 

The  basement  provides  cells  for  prisoners, 
heating-chamber,  and  a muniment-room,  &c. 

The  elevations  are  of  red  brick,  with  Ham 
Hill  stone  dressings,  and  above  the  level  of  the 
first  floor  it  is  covered  with  rough-cast,  the 
angles  being  accentuated  by  rusticated  quoins. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  plain  tiles. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  B.  Hillier,  Marlborough, 
and  Mr.  A.  A.  Ellis  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  heating  arrangements  are  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons,  Trowbridge. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  Marl- 
borough, and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Ponting’s 
absence  from  home,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  him  a plan  of  the  building  in  time 
for  publication. 


DESIGN  FOR  A TOWN  HALL  FOR  A 
LONDON  BOROUGH. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  was  one 
of  the  best  of  those  sent  in  for  the  Royal 
Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Student- 
ship in  Architecture,  the  prize  design  for  which 
we  published  last  week.  We  believe  this 
design  ran  the  prize  one  pretty  close,  and  in 
purely  architectural  treatment  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer  it  ; the  curved  loggia  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a very  good  idea  ; the  very 
plain  mass  of  wall  above  it  and  in  the  vestibule 
block  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
design,  though  we  know  that  it  is  a kind  of 
point  in  fashion  with  the  younger  school  of 
architectural  designers  at  present.  The  in- 
ternal areas  for  light  are  too  small,  though  we 
observe  that  they  are  only  used  to  light  corri- 
dors and  lavatories.  But  in  the  main  this  strikes 
us  as  a very  pleasing  and  meritorious  design. 

The  author  sends  us  the  following  statement 
of  his  aim  and  intention  in  the  design  : — 

The  conditions  governing  the  design,  required 
a Town  Hall  ’ for  a London  borough. 

I had  imagined  the  site  be  on  the  borders  of  3 


London  park,  and  in  working  out  the  design  I had 
endeavoured  to  get,  in  the  first  place,  a good  hall, 
which  would  to  a great  extent  govern  the  whole 
design,  so  that  the  building  would  not  be  mistaken 
for  a block  of  municipal  offices  only. 

The  Town  Hall  is  arranged  on  the  ground  lloor. 
easy  of  access  and  egress,  and  separate  from  the 
municipal  portion  of  the  building,  so  that  it  could 
be  used  without  disturbing  the  working  of  the 
council  chamber  or  of  the  municipal  offices. 

The  latter  are  arranged  on  the  ground  and  second 
floors,  with  additional  rooms  in  the  basement.  The 
whole  of  the  first  floor  being  used  solely  for  com- 
mittee-rooms, council  chamber,  Mayor’s  rooms,  &c. 

Access  for  the  public  to  the  gallery  of  the  council 
chamber,  by  way  of  a staircase  next  to  Rate3 
office." 


“ LYNDHURST,"  WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 

We  have  not  received  any  information  from 
the  architect  in  regard  to  this  house  ; but  the 
plan  and  perspective  sufficiently  explain  them- 
selves as  far  as  the  general  design  is  con- 
cerned. 


A COUNTRY  RESIDENCE. 

This  is  a design  made  some  years  ago  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey,  for  a house 
for  a site  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Architecture  Room  in  1892. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Friday  evening  last  week  an  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Meeting-room  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seth-Smith,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  some  nominations  having 
been  read,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Thacker  and  G.  M. 
Page  were  elected  members. 

It  was  announced  that  a meeting  of  the 
Discussion  Section  would  be  held  on  the  10th 
inst.,  when  Mr.  P.  W.  Mulready  will  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Work  and  Influence  of 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin." 


New  Premises  Fund. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  follow- 
ig  additions  to  the  subscriptions  received 
jr  the  new  premises,  i.e.,  Messrs.  T.  G. 
ackson,  50/.  ; F.  T.  Baggallay,  31/.  10s.  ; 
l.  Saxon  Snell,  25/.  5s-  > E.  J.  May,  21/.  ; 
>.  A.  Briggs,  12 1.  12s.  ; S.  Flint  Clarkson, 
of.  10s.  ; H.  J.  Blanc,  10/.  ; G.  B.  Carvill, 
l.  5s.  ; C.  Harston,  5/.  5s.  ; T.  H.  Russell, 
/.  55.  ; E.  Howley  Sim,'  5'-  5S-  I B.  H.  Webb, 
l.  5s.  ; E.  R.  Chambers,  5/. ; A.  Hill,  5/.  ; H.  S. 
Joblett,  5/. ; A.  H.  Belcher,  3I.  3s.  ; W.  Stewart, 
/.  3s.  ; W.  L.  Lucas,  2/.  ; C.  M.  Armstrong, 
l.  is.  ; W.  J.  Devlin,  1 /.  is.  ; A.  S.  1 ay  lor, 
/.  is.  ; and  J.  T.  Woodow,  1/.  is.  The  total 
mount  so  far  promised  or  received  is  3)44^- 
The  Chairman  said  the  response  to  the 
ppeal  on  behalf  of  the  Fund  had,  on  the 
vhole,  been  satisfactory.  At  a previous 
neeting  he  urged  members  not  to  be  backward 
n giving  small  sums  if  they  were  not  in  a posi- 
ion  to  give  large  amounts.  The  Committee 
vanted  to  know  that  they  had  the  sympathy  of 
he  members  in  the  matter  and  to  feel  that  the 
vhole  Association  was  with  them  in  the  enter- 
>rise  ; and  the  feeling  of  the  members  would, 
0 some  extent,  be  gauged  by  the  donations. 
Jembers  who  were  in  a position  to  give  small 
ums  should  not  be  discouraged  by  seeing  in 
irint  large  donations  to  the  Fund  ; they  should 
iut  down  their  names  for  what  Ihey  felt  they 
ould  afford.  He  might  add  that  the  Com- 
nittee  had  not  received  all  the  money  pro- 
ved, but  they  were  putting  the  money  they 
id  receive  into  a separate  fund,  and  it  was  in 
o way  mixed  up  with  the  general  funds  of  the 
Lssociation.  The  money  received,  which  was 
arning  interest  all  the  time,  was  being  kept 
bsolutely  distinct  for  the  purpose  of  providing 


The  Day  School. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  that  the 
Spring  Term  of  the  Day  School  would  com- 
mence on  the  13th  inst.  The  school  so  far  had 
been  an  absolute  success,  and  those  who  were 
present  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  School, 
when  some  drawings  by  the  students  were 
shown  by  the  headmaster,  would  have  been 
delighted  by  the  work  already  done  in  three 
months.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  the  result  of  the  work  so  far. 
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The  Development  of  Domestic  Architecture 
in  England. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  on  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch 
to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Development  of 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  illus- 
trated by  a large  number  of  lantern  views, 
said  the  Institute  of  Architects  intended  to 
help  the  Association  to  obtain  a suitable  sheet 
and  another  lantern,  so  that  in  future  they 
would  not  be  dependent  on  the  oxy-hydrogen 
gas. 

Mr.  Gotch  then  read  the  following  paper 

The  subject  is  large  ; so  large  that  one  half 
of  it  has  filled  the  four  portly  volumes  of 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Parker  on  the  “ Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  as  that 
work  would  take,  on  a moderate  computation, 
four-and-twenty  hours  to  read  aloud  to  you, 
without  any  interval  for  rest  or  refreshment,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  view  which  we  take 
this  evening  of  the  subject  must  be  cursory 
and  confined  to  but  a small  part  of  the  whole 
range  of  research. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  minute 
details  of  style,  decoration,  and  fittings,  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  show,  by  means  of  plans 
and  views,  how  the  stately  homes  of  England 
grew  from  their  small  beginnings,  and  what 
were  the  most  important  influences  which 
affected  their  disposition  and  their  appearance. 
We  are  accustomed  to  take  the  memorable 
houses  of  the  country  very  much  for  granted, 
each  one  being  characteristic  of  its  own  period. 
What  I want  to  do  is  to  show,  if  only  by 
glimpses,  how  these  great  houses  grew,  and 
what  relation  they  bear  one  to  another. 

In  the  present  day  we  should  classify  the 
accommodation  of  a house  in  three  main 
divisions : the  reception-rooms,  the  bedrooms, 
and  the  kitchens  or  servants’  quarters.  Going 
back  to  the  times  of  the  early  Georges,  the 
same  classification  holds  good,  but  the  bed- 
rooms were  less  important,  and  the  reception- 
rooms  much  more  so.  Still  further  back,  in 
Elizabeth's  days,  the  same  division  is  applic- 
able, but  we  find  the  chief  apartment  among 
the  reception-rooms  to  be  the  great  hall.  The 
bedrooms  were  largely  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  all  three  periods  the  kitchen 
department  is  fairly  commodious.  But  if  we 
go  back  to  the  thirteenth  or,  further,  to 
the  twelfth  century,  the  bedrooms  practi- 
cally disappear,  and  only  the  reception- 
rooms  and  the  kitchens  remain.  Indeed, 
when  we  reach  these  primitive  times  it 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  our  classification 
somewhat.  There  are  still  three  kinds  of 
rooms,  but  they  consist  of  hall,  solar,  and 
kitchens,  the  solar  being  the  private  apart- 
ment of  the  master,  or,  to  use  a more 
appropriate  word,  the  lord.  These  three 
rooms  are  the  nucleus  from  which  grew  the 
vast  mansions  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  ; and  the 
development  of  domestic  architecture  consists 
largely  of  the  development  of  this  one  single 
apartment  for  the  lord  into  the  separate  apart- 
ments which  are  now  provided  for  each  of  his 
household. 

There  is  this  initial  difficulty  in  investigating 
the  houses  of  the  early  Middle  Ages — that  most 
of  them  have  disappeared.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  built  of  wood  and  plaster,  only  some  of 
the  more  important  being  of  durable 
materials.  Those  which  have  survived  have 
suffered  so  many  alterations  in  the  course  of 
their  existence  that  their  original  arrangements 
are  not  always  to  be  made  out.  Nevertheless, 
from  such  remains  as  survive,  and  from 
the  rare  references  to  such  matters  as 
have  come  down  to  us  in  contempo- 
rary writings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  houses 
consisted  of,  first  and  foremost,  a hall,  then  at 
one  end  the  solar  or  sollere  (as  it  is  also  called), 
and  at  the  other  the  kitchen  with  its  subsidiary 
apartments.  Writing  about  the  year  1180,  one 
Necham,  who  rose  from  being  the  master  of 
the  grammar  school  at  St.  Alban’s  to  bein^ 
Abbot  of  Cirencester,  enumerates  the  apart- 
ments of  a house  as  consisting  of  the  hall,  a 
private  or  bed  chamber,  the  kitchen,  larder, 
sewery,  and  cellar. 

The  houses  of  that  time  were  comparatively 
limited  in  number.  There  were  the  King’s 
houses,  of  which  he  had  a good  many  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  houses  of  the 
great  barons,  and  the  manor-houses.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  great  religious  establish 
ments,  which,  however,  had  their  own  special 
arrangements,  hardly  falling  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 

Many  of  the  great  barons  lived  in  highly 
fortified  houses,  which  we  call  castles,  some  of 


which  were  actually  military  strongholds.  In 
the  case  of  others  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a dis- 
tinct line  between  the  castle  and  the  house,  for 
they  were  all  more  or  less  fortified.  But  at 
present  it  is  not  the  military  strongholds 
which  are  under  consideration,  but  those 
dwellings  which  were  only  fortified  in  order  to 
secure  their  inhabitants.  Such  a house  was 
the  Peak  Castle,  in  Derbyshire,  which  was 
built  on  a steep  hillside  on  a triangular  piece 
of  land,  protected  on  one  side  by  one  of  the 
numerous  and  precipitous  dales  for  which 
Derbyshire  is  famous,  on  a second  side  by  the 
sheer  descent  of  the  gorge  into  which  the  Peak 
Cavern  opens,  and  on  the  third  by  the  steep 
hillside,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  outer 
wall  of  the  castle.  The  dwelling  part  of  the 
castle  was  the  keep  or  tower,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  crown  the  summit  of  the  isolated  piece  of 
land.  This  keep  resembles  the  pele  towers 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  many  of  which  still 
remain  both  in  Northumberland  and  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a square  tower  of 
three  or  four  stories,  each  floor  containing  one 
room.  The  basement  was  a cellar  ; the  floor 
above  it  contained  the  hall  ; over  the  hall  was 
the  lord’s  private  apartment.  This  arrange- 
ment is  very  primitive,  and  represents  what 
must  have  been  the  minimum  in  the  way 
of  accommodation  which  was  tolerated. 
This  vertical  disposition  of  rooms,  one  over 
the  other,  soon  gave  way  to  a disposition 
which  placed  most  of  them  on  the  ground 
floor,  or  if  they  were  not  on  the  ground  floor 
they  were  spread  out  into  a form  less  rigidly 
vertical. 

Whatever  arrangement  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, the  hall  was  the  chief  apartment.  It  was 
the  largest,  the  most  permanent,  and  the  most 
central.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  household  and  became  synonymous  with 
the  house  itself,  which  was  in  most  parishes 
known  as  “ The  Hall.”  In  this  apartment  the 
whole  household  lived,  ate,  and  slept;  all  save  the 
lord  and,  possibly,  his  lamily,  who  had  a separate 
room  into  whieh  they  could  retire,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  solar.  The  solar  appears  to  have 
been  almost  always  an  upper  chamber,  built  over 
an  apartment  which  was  often  used  as  a store 
place  ; but  there  are  so  few  remains  of  these 
very  early  houses  that  the  exact  arrangements 
can  hardly  be  made  out  with  certainty.  The 
solar  seems  to  have  been  approached  in  many 
cases  by  an  outside  staircase.  But,  at  any 
rate,  this  much  is  clear,  that  the  hall  stood 
in  the  middle,  between  the  solar  and  the 
kitchen,  the  latter  being  the  third  of  the 
three  main  classes  of  rooms  which  these 
early  houses  contained.  The  cooking  was 
not  done  in  the  hall,  but  in  a separate 
building  devoted  to  the  purpose,  attached  to 
which  were  a few  subsidiary  rooms  such  as 
the  larder,  where  the  food  was  kept  ; the 
sewery,  where  provisions,  linen,  and  table 
furniture  were  stored  ; the  cellar,  which  was 
used  for  general  stores  and  wine  ; and  the 
buttery,  where  the  drink  was  distributed. 
These  smaller  rooms  were  not  always  pro- 
vided; their  presence  depended  on  the  import- 
ance and  size  of  the  house  ; but  there  were 
always  and  in  every  house  the  three  divisions 
of  hall,  solar,  and  kitchen,  the  hall  lying 
between  the  other  two.  The  arrangement 
of  the  hall  was  simple,  and  remained  the  same 
in  principle  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  It  then  underwent 
a change  which  marked  a complete  revolution 
in  domestic  architecture,  and  which  will  be 
described  in  due  course. 

The  hall,  lying,  as  already  said,  between  the 
solar  at  the  upper  end  and  the  kitchen  at  the 
lower,  was  entered,  close  to  the  latter,  by  a 
door  in  its  side  wall.  Through  the  lower  end 
wall  were  doors  leading  to  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment, sometimes  two,  sometimes  three.  Of 
these,  one  opened  into  the  buttery,  one  into  the 
kitchen  or  kitchen  passage,  and  the  third  (if 
there  were  a third)  into  the  pantry.  There 
was  usually  a screen  stretching  across  the 
hall  to  keep  off  the  draught  from  the  open 
door,  and  more  particularly  to  screen  off  the 
kitchen  traffic,  for  draughts  would  siill  come 
through  the  windows,  which  were  seldom 
glazed  in  early  times.  There  were  doors 
(generally  two)  through  the  screen  into  the 
hall  itself,  and  there  was  a ceiling  to  the 
passage  cut  off  by  the  screen,  which  formed 
a gallery  usually  known  as  the  minstrel’s 
galley,  although  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  very  few  of  the  ordinary  households 
could  have  supported  a private  band.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall,  away  from  the 
screen,  was  the  dais,  which  was  a failed 


platform  some  few  inches  high,  whereon  the 
lord  and  his  family  and  principal  guests  sat  to 
dine.  In  this  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
doorway  leading  more  or  less  directly  into  the 
solar.  Both  the  solar  and  the  kitchens  were 
sometimes  built  of  wood,  as  were  also  many  of 
the  subsidiary  apartments.  Such  fragile 
buildings  have  disappeared,  leaving  in  some 
cases  little  besides  the  hall  to  tell  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  house.  This  may  have 
been  the  case  at  Oakham  Castle,  where  the 
hall  alone  remains  of  the  building  erected 
about  the  year  1180  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrers. 
But  this  hall  is  an  extremely  fine  example  of 
its  kind  ; it  is  of  considerable  width,  and 
the  roof  is  carried  in  three  spans,  one  over 
a central  nave,  and  the  other  two  in  the  shape 
of  a lean-to  against  it— an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  churches,  and  serving  to 
remind  us  of  the  similarity  of  treatment 
adopted  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
buildings.  The  windows  are  small  and  low 
down,  and  they  have,  in  common  with  the 
doorway,  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English. 
The  interior  might  well  be  taken  for  that  of  a 
church,  with  nave  and  aisles,  but  the  position 
of  the  doorways  in  the  end  walls,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  windows  on  the  inside,  as  well  as 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  a chancel, 
would  put  the  wary  inquirer  on  his  guard. 
The  hall  stands  alone,  the  solar  and 
kitchens— which  must  have  existed— having 
disappeared.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
burnt,  for  accidents  of  that  kind  happened  not 
infrequently.  One,  indeed,  happened  in  1182, 
two  years  after  this  hall  at  Oakham  was  built, 
to  no  less  a person  than  Abbot  Samson  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  who,  we  are  told,  was  nearly 
burnt  to  death  in  his  solar,  the  only  door  being 
locked,  and  his  Early  English  windows  being 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  getting  through 
them. 

If  not  burnt  down  these  rooms  may  have 
been  blown  down,  as  were  the  royal  kitchens 
at  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Henry 
HI.  . 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  these  and  other 
specific  references  that  many  of  the  sub- 
sidiary rooms  were  built  of  wood,  although 
the  hall  was  of  more  durable  materials. 
Its  permanent  character  arose  from  the 
nature  of  its  use.  It  was  the  sheltering 
place  of  the  whole  household.  Tem- 
porary kitchens  might  be,  and  sometimes 
actually  were  erected,  so  might  a temporary 
bedroom.  But  in  the  hall  the  family  and  its 
retainers  ate  and  slept ; in  it  also  the  lord  held 
his  courts  and  received  those  who  came  to  see 
him  on  matters  of  pleasure,  of  business,  or  of 
strife.  . 

Personal  comfort  was  not  much  studied  in 
those  days  ; men  were  content  to  sleep  where 
they  could,  and  when  there  was  no  room  in 
the  hall  they  sought,  without  reluctance,  the 
equally  refined  shelter  of  the  stable.  There 
was  no  indignity  put  upon  Ivanhoe  in  sending 
him  to  the  stable  ; his  fellow-knights  often 
shared  his  fate  in  this  respect.  A little 
after  his  time  we  learn  that  Henry  III. 
ordered  the  wood  cellar  at  Clarendon  to 
be  fitted  up  as  a chamber  for  the  knights 
in  attendance  on  him.  As  they  were  not  par- 
ticular about  their  beds,  so  also  they  had 
simpler  views  than  we  have  about  the  heating 
of  their  rooms.  In  some  houses  only  the  solar 
had  a fireplace,  the  hall  was  heated  by  a fire  in 
its  midst,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  of  a 
louvre  on  the  roof.  Here  and  there  the  halt 
had  a fireplace  of  ils  own.  The  smoke  from 
the  central  fire  found  other  vents  than  the 
louvre,  for  but  few  of  the  windows  were 
glazed  ; wooden  shutters  served  to  keep  out 
the  weather.  In  some  grand  houses  the  part 
above  the  transome  was  glazed,  while  that 
below  retained  its  shutters.  But  people  were- 
susceptible  to  draughts  even  in  those  hardy 
days,  for  Henry  III.  directed  a window  in  the 
Queen’s  room  in  the  Tower  to  be  glazed.  “ so- 
tnat  the  chamber  might  not  be  so  windy.’ 

It  was  in  his  reign,  too,  that  the  practice  of 
wainscotting  rooms — that  is,  lining  the  walls 
or  the  roof  with  wood — was  introduced,  and 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  he  ordered, 
a certain  number  of  bays  of  a roof  to  be  wains- 
cotted,  presumably  in  order  to  keep  the  draught 
from  his  own  head  and  those  of  his  principal 
guests. 

But  I must  not  enter  too  much  into  details  : 
these  matters  have  been  mentioned',  rather  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  small  an.  amount  of 
what  we  cajii  comfort  was  expected  in  those 
davi;  .i rirl  h'.'w.  therefore,  it  ie  nofcf  sunprising. 
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that  very  few  rooms  satisfied  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  times. 

At  Stokesay,  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  main  dispositions  conform  to  the 
usual  type.  There  is  the  large  hall  entered  at 
the  end  of  one  of  its  sides.  At  its  upper  end  is 
a door  which  eventually  gave  access  to  an  out- 
side staircase  leading  to  the  solar.  At  its 
lower  end  is  a cellar,  over  which  is  an  apart- 
ment with  a fireplace.  This  room  was  reached 
by  a staircase  in  the  hall,  standing  in  what 
would  ordinarily  be  the  screens.  Of  the 
kitchen  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
remains.  Beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
is  a tower  which  was  used  for  defensive 
purposes,  upon  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
not  now  needful  to  dwell.  The  details  of 
the  work  are  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  hall  windows  are  of  two 
pointed  lights  surmounted  by  a circle.  The 
lights,  which  are  divided  horizontally  by  a 
Iransome,  were  provided  with  shutters,  but  the 
circle  was  apparently  always  open  for  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  blow  through,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  through  them  that  most  of  the  smoke 
from  the  central  hearth  escaped. 

Yanwath  or  Yanwith  Hall,  in  Westmorland, 
was  built  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
underwent  considerable  alterations  in  the  six- 
teenth. The  same  arrangement  was  adopted 
here  as  in  the  former  examples.  The  great 
hall  was  approached  through  a passage,  which 
was  enclosed  by  a stone  wall  on  both  sides  in- 
stead of  having  one  side  formed  by  the  wood 
screen  of  the  hall.  On  the  left  of  the  passage 
was  (he  kitchen,  on  the  right  was  the  hall. 
The  hall  itself  had  a fireplace  instead 
of  a central  hearth,  and  this  fireplace  was 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  In  later  times  it 
was  more  usually  placed  near  the  lord’s  end. 
There  is  also  a bay  window,  a feature  which 
became  subsequently  of  universal  adoption. 
The  solar,  in  this  instance,  is  developed  into 
several  rooms,  situated  in  a tower,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  usual  characteristics  of  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a pele  tower,  namely,  one  fair- sized 
room  on  each  floor  surrounded  by  thick  walls, 
in  which  are  contrived  various  diminutive 
apartments,  access  being  obtained  from  floor  to 
floor  by  means  of  a narrow  newel  staircase. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  accommodation 
which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned,  Yanwath 
had  a number  of  other  rooms  arranged  so  as  to 
form  an  enclosed  courtyard,  one  side  of  which 
has,  however,  disappeared.  The  entrance  to 
this  courtyard  was  through  a gateway  nearly 
opposite  to  the  hall  door.  This  courtyard  idea, 
which  arose  from  the  necessity  for  defence, 
lingered  on,  as  we  shall  see,  for  reasons  of 
appearance,  long  after  the  need  for  defence 
had  ceased. 

At  Sutton  Courtney,  in  Berkshire,  is  a house, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  which  the  usual  disposition  of 
rooms  is  again  found.  The  hall  is  entered  at 
one  end  through  the  screens,  and  the  roof  is 
made  to  agree  with  the  framing  of  the  screen 
itself.  At  the  lower  end  is  a doorway  which 
led  to  the  kitchens,  at  the  upper  end  is  a 
wing,  which  contained  the  solar  on  the 
first  floor,  reached  by  an  external  covered 
staircase.  Theieis  no  bay  window,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  below  the  main  window  at 
the  dais  end  is  a low  side  window,  probably 
contrived  for  the  pleasure  of  the  occupants  of 
the  dais.  In  later  times,  while  the  hall  win- 
dows were  almost  invariably  high  up  from  the 
floor,  the  bay  window  of  the  dais  was  equally 
invariably  brought  down  low  enough  to  afford 
an  outlook.  The  lofty  hall  roof  still  remains 
(or  remained  when  Turner  and  Parker  wrote) 
and  the  general  character  of  the  work  led  to 
the  hall  being  called  the  chapel,  another  illus- 
tration of  the  wide-spread,  but  fallacious, 
notion  that  Gothic  forms  must  of  necessity 
indicate  a religious  edifice. 

The  hall  itself  was  usually  a lofty  building, 
with  an  open  timbered  roof.  IL  divided  the 
house  into  two  separate  halves,  which,  if  they 
were  of  two  stories,  had  to  have  their  own 
separate  staircases.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were 
often  plastered,  and  for  ornament  they  were 
hung  wilh  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  or  else  with 
pikes,  guns,  and  bows,  with  old  swords  and 
bucklers  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows. 
A good  example  is  to  be  seen  at  Cothele,  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  at  Haddon  Hall,  where  the 
fifteenth-century  wood  screen  still  remains. 

Haddon  is  a fine  example  of  a large  fifteenth 
century  house  built  round  two  courts,  and 
still  exhibiting  a considerable  desire  for 
defence.  The  hall,  as  was  usual  in  double- 
courted  houses,  was  placed  in  3 wing 


between  the  two  courts,  thus  being  in 
the  most  central  and  best  protected  position. 
It  was  flanked,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
at  one  end  by  the  buttery,  pantry,  and  kitchen, 
and  at  the  other  by  the  family  apartments, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  solar,  but  now  develop- 
ing into  the  parlour  and  other  rooms,  including 
a number  of  separate  bedrooms.  This  plan  of 
Haddon  shows  the  great  chamber  and  the  long 
gallery,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Great  Chamber  was  probably  not  so  called 
prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  long 
gallery  was  contrived  over  the  walls  of  a 
number  of  earlier  rooms,  towards  the  close  of 
that  century.  The  kitchens  here  arc  much 
more  elaborate  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
examples,  and  they  go  to  show  that  the  wants 
of  a large  household  and  a hospitable  lord 
were  both  great  and  permanent,  and  not  so 
liable  as  in  ancient  days  to  interruption  from 
hostile  visitors. 

The  possibility  of  such  interruptions  was 
never  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  builders 
of  those  days.  Houses  were  nearly  always 
surrounded  by  a moat  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted  it.  The  entrance  gateways 
still  followed  in  many  cases  the  ancient  fashion 
of  placing  an  archway  between  two  towers. 
The  courtyard  plan  still  held  the  field  in  houses 
of  any  pretensions.  As  the  years  went  on 
the  character  of  the  ornament  changed  just 
as  it  changed  in  churches.  The  tracery 
disappeared  from  the  windows,  which  became 
flatheaded ; doorways  likewise  became  less 
aspiring,  and  assumed  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
Tudors.  Fan  tracery  made  its  appearance  in 
various  places,  such  as  the  ceilings  of  bay 
windows  and  porches  ; circular  stairs  were 
placed  in  turrets,  which  were  carried  up  above 
the  main  block  of  the  building,  and  crowned 
with  lead  cupolas.  The  splendid  brick  chim- 
neys of  Henry  VII.  made  their  appearance, 
with  all  their  intricacy  of  cut  and  moulded 
brickwork. 

Then  came  the  Italian  influence,  which  first 
made  itself  felt  in  unimportant  ornament,  and 
then  spread  to  shaping  the  building  itself, 
reducing  it  to  symmetry  so  far  as  the  exterior 
was  concerned,  but  leaving  the  interior  still 
to  be  arranged  after  the  old  fashion. 

It  brought  also  that  exotic  feature,  the  loggia, 
or  open  arcade,  which,  however,  never  obtained 
a really  firm  footing  in  English  houses.  Indeed, 
all  through  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth,  the  new  Italian 
influence  never  overmastered  the  old  irregular 
English  habits.  But  under  the  accomplished 
Inigo  Jones,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  sym- 
metry, which  had  hitherto  been  kept  to  'the 
outside  of  the  house,  invaded  the  inside  as 
well. 

However  much  the  character  of  the  orna- 
ment may  have  varied,  the  character  of  the 
plan  moved  but  slowly  and  always  in  one 
direction.  Haddon  and  Apethorpe,  two 
large  houses,  have  shown  how  the  old 
type  grew  at  its  two  ends,  the  hall  remain- 
ing as  of  old,  but  the  kitchen  and  the  private 
apartments  undergoing  considerable  increase 
and  development.  On  a smaller  scale  Canons 
Ashby  tells  the  same  story.  So  do  the  plans 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  such  as  Cannons  on  a small 
scale  and  Kirby  on  a large  scale,  both  taken 
from  Thorpe’s  book.  In  looking  at  these  plans 
it  is  obvious  that  the  old  idea  is  still  the  founda- 
tion of  the  arrangements,  although  in  a great 
place  like  Kirby  the  accessory  apartments  have 
become  vastly  multiplied,  and  all  thought  of 
defence  has  been  abandoned.  Houses  are  no 
longer  built  for  safety,  but  for  show.  Windows 
which  once  were  sparingly  introduced  into 
the  outside  walls,  that  is,  the  walls  look- 
ing out  on  to  the  country,  are  now  used 
without  restraint,  and  are  regarded  quite 
as  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  they 
will  help  the  composition  of  the  design,  as 
from  that  of  usefulness  in  flighting  the  rooms. 
Cheerfulness,  splendour,  comfcrt  (of  a kind), 
these  are  the  qualities  now  sought  after.  The 
hall  had  long  ceased  to  be  used  as  a sleeping 
apartment  ; when  the  family  and  servants 
retired  to  rest,  it  was  left  to  Puck  and  the 
fairies,  to  Oberon  and  Titania  and  their  train, 
who 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 

It  was  not  always  used  even  as  an  eating  place, 
at  least  by  the  master  and  mistress  and  their 
family,  for  many  families  had  already  sought  a 
smaller  and  snugger  room  for  their  meals, 
where  they  could  enjoy  more  comfort  and  pri- 
vacy. Not  only  had  the  ancient  solar  developed 
into  the  parlour,  but  the  parlour  had  been 


developed  into  the  summer  parlour,  the  winter 
parlour,  and  the  dining  parlour.  It  was  no 
longer  on  the  uoper  floors,  but  close  to  the  hall 
on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  no  longer  the  only 
bedroom,  for  bedrooms  had  been  indefinitely 
multiplied,  and,  under  the  name  of  “ lodging, ” 
fill  up  any  space  in  old  plans  to  which  no  more 
fitting  name  could  be  given.  The  solar  had 
still  further  developed.  In  addition  to  the 
parlours  on  the  ground  floor,  there  had  arisen 
the  great  chamber  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the 
long  gallery— that  feature  peculiar  to  Eliza- 
bethan houses. 

The  finishing  and  embellishment  of  these 
rooms  had  developed  along  with  their  number. 
In  the  days  of  Henry  III.  we  hear  of  plastered 
walls,  and  wainscotted  walls  and  roof,  but  the 
rooms  were  extremely  draughty,  and  the 
smoke  from  the  central  fires  must  have  been 
almost  intolerable  ; there  was,  indeed,  no  great 
inducement  to  abolish  draughts  so  long  as  the 
smoke  hung  about  the  room.  But  the  discomfort 
of  draughts  and  smoke  gradually  told,  even  on 
the  iron  constitutions  of  mediaeval  knights,  and 
by  degrees  fireplaces  with  a special  flue  for  the 
sn.oke  grew  more  common,  and  the  smaller 
rooms  were  furnished  wilh  them.  Draughts 
were  excluded  by  filling  the  windows  with 
glass,  and  later  by  plastering  the  ceilings  as 
well  as  the  walls.  Indeed,  the  ceilings 
were  plastered  more  frequently  than  the 
walls,  which  were  usually  covered  either  with 
tapestry  or  with  pannelling.  The  plaster  on 
the  ceilings  was  not  kept  plain,  as  it  usually  is 
in  our  days,  but  was  worked  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  ornamental  patterns.  Indeed,  by  the 
period  at  which  our  story  has  now  arrived,  the 
fitting  up  of  rooms  had  reached  a point  of 
development  beyond  which  we  have  not  gone 
very  tar.  We  have  introduced  a number  of 
refinements  in  detail,  but,  with  the  exclusion  of 
the  weather,  the  furnishing  of  a means  of 
heating,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  our  ancestors  of  Elizabeth’s  time 
had  really  surmounted  the  chief  difficulties  of 
making  an  individual  room  pleasant.  Its 
relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  house  is 
another  matter. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  old  type  of  house  plan  was 
still  used — the  old  type  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  the  Norman  kings.  It  is  true  that 
the  ancient  idea  had  been  greatly  developed  ; 
the  kitchen  department  had  been  so  much 
enlarged  as  sometimes  to  require  a court  to 
itself.  The  single  private  room,  the  solar,  had 
been  multiplied  into  several  parlours,  the 
great  chamber,  the  long  gallery,  and  many 
“ lodgings  ” or  bedrooms.  But  the  hall 
still  remained  the  centre  of  household  life, 
and  the  dais,  which  indicates  its  use  as 
a living  room,  is  shown  on  nearly  all 
the  plans  in  Thorpe's  book.  This  enormous 
development  of  household  convenience  and 
comfort  would,  of  course,  have  been  impos- 
sible had  the  first  idea  of  the  builders 
been,  as  of  old,  to  secure  safety ; but  it 
was  not,  and  as  the  certainty  increased  that 
a man  need  not  depend  upon  his  own  efforts 
to  preserve  his  security,  but  the  public 
authorities,  so  he  found  more  leisure  to  attend 
to  his  comfort,  and  for  securing  greater  privacy 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  household. 
The  great  hall  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
this  change  ; it  had  long  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  and  now  it  ceased  to  be 
used  for  meals.  The  family  withdrew  at  one 
end,  the  servants  at  the  other,  and  it  became 
merely  a vestibule.  Concurrently  with  this 
change  of  use  there  went  a change  of  idea  in 
planning.  The  symmetrical  disposition  of 
houses  which  the  Italian  influence  produced 
demanded  that  the  hall  should  be  central. 
Long-established  custom  demanded  an  entrance 
at  one  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  “ screens,”  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade.  There  are  a number  of  examples,  both 
in  Thorpe’s  plans  and  in  actual  houses,  of  how 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted.  But  when 
the  hall  was  no  longer  wanted  as  a living 
room,  there  was  no  longer  need  for  the 
entrance  to  be  in  its  old  position  at  the  end, 
and  the  imperious  demands  of  symmetry 
were  satisfied  by  placing  the  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  facade  and  the  entrance 
door  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  This 
point  is  curiouly  illustrated  by  comparing 
Thorpe’s  plan  of  Aston  Hall  with  that  of  the 
house  as  built.  Thorpe  shows  the  door  in  the 
old-fashioned  situation  at  the  end  ; it  was 
actually  built  in  the  centre,  and  the  hall  here 
definitely  ceased  to  be  a living-room  and 
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became  a vestibule.  This  change  is  a 
momentous  one,  it  brings  us  out  of  the 
mediaeval  idea  into  the  modern. 

But  although  at  Aston  the  plan  shows  a new 
departure  so  far  as  the  hall  is  concerned,  it 
still  follows  the  old  lines  in  its  general  group- 
ing, and  so  does  the  external  appearance.  The 
triumph  of  foreign  fashions  over  native  was, 
however,  near  at  hand,  and  it  was  Inigo  Jones 
who  brought  it  about.  At  Raynham  Hall  the 
plan  is  no  longer  founded  on  the  old  type.  The 
hall  is  not  the  chief  apartment,  with  the  family 
at  one  end  and  the  servants  at  the  other.  The 
latter  have  descended  into  a basement,  and  the 
whole  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  family  rooms. 
Traces  of  the  old  fashions  remain  in  the  pro- 
jecting wings  and  in  the  gables  with  which 
they  are  roofed.  But  in  Coleshill,  another 
house  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  foreign  influence  is 
even  more  marked,  the  plan  is  still  more  sym- 
metrical, the  elevations  are  still  more  Classic. 
In  neither  house  are  the  windows  mullioned  : 
they  have  sashes,  and  the  change  from  mullions 
to  sashes  marks  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
last  traces  of  Mediaeval  treatment. 

The  lesson  in  foreign  fashions  which  Jones 
gave  his  countrymen  were  continued  by  Wren, 
and  bettered  by  his  successors  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  Raynham  and  Coleshill  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  snugness  of  home  is 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  stateliness  ; but  at 
Blackheath  and  Keddlestone  it  is  lost  altogether, 

1 and  the  inhabitants  of  those  great  houses  must 
I daily  pay  a penalty  inflicted  by  grandeur.  The 
component  parts  of  the  house  are  divided  into 
separate  blocks  with  tiresome  corridors  of 
communication.  The  great  houses  of  the 
eighteenth  century  make  a brave  show,  but 
they  exhibit  a profound  scorn  for  the  small 
amenities  of  household  life.  They  were  built 
in  an  artificial  age,  and  like  the  huge  wigs 
which  their  builders  wore  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  costume,  they  were  intended 
rather  for  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  than 
the  comfort  of  the  owner. 

But  the  pursuit  of  comfort,  which  was  the 
propelling  force  in  all  the  changes  of  domestic 
architecture  which  we  have  been  tracing, 
although  it  was  neglected  by  the  great  in  the 
days  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  was  still  fol- 
lowed by  persons  of  humbler  ambitions,  and  in 
the  smaller  houses  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  is  much  that  is  admirable.  Much  skill 
and  care  was  expended  upon  their  internal 
embellishment,  and  the  woodwork  of  that 
period  is  always  worth  our  careful  study.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  upon  which  to  enter  on  a 
minute  description  of  the  respects  in  which  it 
differed  from  that  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  this 
only  need  be  said,  that  it  followed  the  general 
tendency  of  domestic  architecture  in  adopting 
largeness  of  scale  and  dropping  minuteness  of 
parts.  The  two  examples  from  Wilton  House 
I and  the  Brewers'  Hall  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  change  of  treatment. 

This  long  story  must  now  come  to  an  end. 
It  has  not  dwelt  much  on  details,  it  has  rather 
sought  to  show  by  means  of  actual  illustra- 
tions, as  distinguished  from  mere  assertions, 
that  our  domestic  architecture  has  undergone 
a real  process  of  evolution,  and  that 
it  has  reflected,  as  indeed  one  might  suppose 
that  it  would,  the  habits  and  wants  of  well-to- 
do  English  people.  The  feudal  lord,  sur- 
rounded by  his  retainers,  was  satisfied  with 
one  great  room  for  his  household,  a small  room 
for  himself  when  he  desired  rest  and  privacy, 
and  a place  to  cook  his  food  ; the  more  im- 
portant added  to  these  a chapel.  These  few 
rooms  were  securely  placed  behind  a sur- 
rounding wall.  The  feudal  lord’s  Elizabethan 
descendant  was  no  longer  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  his  household.  This  had  increased 
in  number  rather  than  diminished,  and 
while  the  courtier  of  the  Virgin  Oueen  still 
kept  the  old  hall  of  his  forefathers,  he  added 
a vast  array  of  rooms  in  one  direction 
for  his  household,  and  in  another  for  his  great 
guests  and  their  retinues.  His  descendant  of 
Oueen  Anne’s  time  no  longer  made  even  the 
pretence  of  living  in  the  midst  of  his  house- 
hold. His  servants  were  banished  to  a base- 
ment or  a distant  wing,  and  his  chief  concern 
was  to  have  stately  halls  for  the  reception  of 
his  guests,  after  whose  departure  he  and  his 
family  sought  the  seclusion  rtf  such  rooms  as 
were  of  a reasonable  size.  But  just  as  these 
habits  were  of  a slow  growth,  so  the  changes 
which  they  wrought  in  the  houses  were  quite 
gradual.  A continuous  thread  runs  through 
the  whole  series  from  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Georges,  and  the  vast  Palace  of  Blenheim  can 
trace  its  origin  back  to  the  lonely  little  tower 


perched  on  the  hill  above  the  Peak  Cavern  at 
Castleton. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  it 
was  not  often  that  two  important  architectural 
works  so  dovetailed  into  one  another  as  Mr. 
Gotch’s  book  on  the  Renaissance  and  Mr. 
Blomfield’s.  Mr.  Gotch  developed  the  history 
of  Renaissance  from  the  Gothic  in  the  most 
admirable  way  in  his  book,  and  Mr.  Blomfield 
followed  that  up  by  his  work  on  the  later 
Renaissance,  and  the  two  works  came  together 
in  a very  apt  way.  He  had  asked  Mr.  Gotch 
how  far  his  book  had  been  read  by  the  public, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  rather  astonished 
that  the  sale,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gotch  knew,  was 
less,  in  proportion,  to  architects  than  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  public  were  really  buying 
the  book.  Of  course,  such  a book  was  most 
useful  to  architects,  but  it  was  very  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  public  were  buying  it  and 
were  in  that  way  taking  an  interest  in  archi- 
tecture, and  it  was  a happy  presage  of  what 
was  in  store  for  architects,  viz.,  an  increasing 
interest  in  English  architecture  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  One  point  about  the  lecture  had 
been  particularly  interesting  to  him,  and  that 
was  that  wherever  necessity  dictated  any  particu- 
lar form  or  planning  it  was  very  tenacious  and 
change  was  very  slow.  From  such  a lecture 
they  could  realise  how  very  gradual  indeed 
was  the  disappearance  of  any  particular  feature 
in  a plan.  The  hall  of  the  house,  for  instance, 
persistently  retained  its  form  and  position,  in 
spite  of  its  being  most  inconvenient  as  com- 
pared with  a central  vestibule,  when  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  the  hall  was  first  de- 
signed to  fulfil  no  longer  existed.  A hall  was 
really  a most  dignified  entrance,  and  they  all 
felt  that  unless  they  could  provide  a large 
vestibule  for  their  house,  dignity  was  sacrificed. 
But  as  regards  ornament,  that  conservative 
tendency  was  not  observable.  Directly  there 
was  any  knowledge  of  another  style,  that  style 
was  adopted,  and  from  that  time  forth  fashion 
seemed  to  rule  in  the  smaller  features  and 
ornament. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  the  paper  had 
been  a most  interesting  historical  one,  and  Mr. 
Gotch  had  succeeded  thoroughly  in  showing  in 
an  able  manner  the  natural  development  from 
period  to  period.  He  desired  to  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  it  was  difficult  to  discuss  a 
paper  which  was  mainly  historical.  When 
a lecturer  submitted  opinions,  one  could  ex- 
press agreement  or  disagreement  with  them, 
and  give  one's  reasons  for  doing  so,  but  in  a 
historical  survey  all  one  could  say  was  whether 
the  facts  were  right  or  wrong,  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  did  not  question  Mr. 
Gotch’s  facts  at  all.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
have  brought  before  them  the  origin  of 
the  modern  English  word  the  “hall5' — “the 
Hall  ” of  the  big  house,  which  was  nearly  out 
of  use  now,  and  which  signified  a large  and 
sumptuous  dwelling.  It  originally  came,  as 
they  had  seen,  from  this  utilitarian  one-room 
apartment  in  which  the  whole  family  lived, 
and  it  was  a very  curious  thing  to  find  the 
name  surviving  when  the  use  of  the  thing  was 
absolutely  and  entirely  changed.  It  was  one 
of  those  points  which  the  study  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  building  brought  out  very  often. 
There  was  one  matter  about  which  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  differ  from  what  seemed  to  be  Mr. 
Gotch’s  view  as  judged  from  the  tone  of  his  lec- 
ture. There  was  rather  too  much  of  a snub 
thrown  upon  people  who  built  magnificent 
houses  and  received  their  friends  in  magnificent 
rooms  reserved  for  the  purpose  ; while  they 
lived  in  small  rooms  themselves.  That  seemed 
rather  a noble  and  chivalrous  thing  to  do — to 
keep  the  fine  part  of  the  house  for  the  reception 
of  your  friends  now  and  then,  sacrificing  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  it  yourself  because  it  was 
too  costly  to  keep  up  all  the  year  round.  It 
rather  reminded  him  of  the  advice  of  a wise 
man,  one  of  the  seventeenth  - century 
philosophers,  he  believed,  to  a young  friend, 
i.e.,  “Let  your  living  be  below  your 
means,  your  dress  up  to  your  means,  and  let  your 
residence  be  beyond  your  means,  for  it  is  your 
residence  that  your  friends  will  judge  you  by.” 
There  was  a cerlain  amount  of  worldly  wisdom 
in  that. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  said  Mr.  Gotch  had 
made  many  interesting  allusions  to  the  histori- 
cal aspect  of  the  question  without  entering  into 
that  too  fully,  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  that 
period  of  housework  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  change  took  place,  i.e.,  in  the  time  of 


Elizabeth.  It  seemed  an  interesting  matter  to 
try  and  arrive  at  the  reason  for  the  radical 
change  which  took  place  about  that  time.  For 
the  reason  of  that  change  he  thought  they 
should  go  back  a little,  and  if  they  did  they 
would  find,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  change  he 
referred  to  was  due  to  the  famous  law  which, 
though  passed  some  time  before,  was  not  put 
into  force  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  i.e., 
the  Law  of  Maintenance,  which  undoubtedly 
influenced,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  change. 
That  law  proscribed  the  keeping  of  more  than 
a certain  number  of  retainers,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  enforced  there  was  a change  in  house- 
building. The  times  were  more  peaceable, 
and  houses  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  fortified  with  outside  turrets  became 
dwelling-houses  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
rather  than  semi-fortified  places,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  change  occurred  in  their  outside 
appearance.  One  expression  Mr.  Gotch  used 
in  describing  these  Elizabethan  houses  was 
most  suggestive,  and  that  was  “ comfort  of 
a kind.”  The  idea  of  comfort  entertained  by 
people  in  those  days  was  curiously  different 
from  the  idea  of  to-day.  Recently  he  had  had 
the  experience  of  staying  for  a time  in  an 
Elizabethan  house  finished  about  1580-85, 
which  practically  remained  unaltered  from 
the  time  it  was  built.  The  sole  means 
of  reaching  the  bedrooms  where  guests 
would  sleep  was  by  crossing  the  great 
hall,  or,  on  the  first  floor,  by  crossing  the 
drawing-room  immediately  over  it.  In  winter 
time,  hot  water  needed  by  any  one  dressing 
for  dinner  had  to  be  taken  across  the  hall  or 
across  the  drawing-room.  A more  incon- 
venient arrangement  could  not  be  imagined  ; 
the  slops,  even,  had  to  be  carried  across 
the  hall  or  across  the  drawing-room.  This 
afforded  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the 
idea  of  comfort  existing  then  ; nowadays 
such  arrangements  could  not  possibly  be 
put  up  with,  but  in  those  days  they  were 
evidently  not  considered  discomforts.  The 
arrangement  for  hot  water  in  this  par- 
ticular house  was  very  primitive : the  sole 
means  of  providing  it  was  by  a little  copper. 
Mr.  Gotch  alluded  to  the  luxurious  appearance 
given  to  the  houses  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  possibly  before,  in  the  oak  wainscoting  of 
the  walls.  But  it  was  curious  to  notice  how 
the  builders  a short  time  after  counteracted  in 
a measure  the  luxurious  effect  of  the  oak  panel- 
ling. In  the  house  he  had  been  speaking  about 
the  whole  of  the  oak  panelling  of  the  twenty 
bedrooms  was  painted  and  grained  on  the  top 
of  the  genuine  thing.  By  cleaning  off  this 
stuff  the  cause  was  found.  The  panelling 
which  was  at  first  a luxury,  became  no  doub, 
a grievance,  for  it  made  the  rooms  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  a coat  of  white  paint  was  putt 
over  it  to  add  to  the  brightness  of  the  rooms. 
The  owners  then  resorted  to  graining,  which 
had  later  became  the  fashion.  It  was,  indeed, 
a pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  cleaning 
off  the  paint,  &c.,  and  or  finding,  as  in  this 
case,  that  the  work  was  inlaid  with  bog  oak 
and  boxwood. 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Nicholson  said,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Statham’s  remarks  as  to  reserving  rooms 
for  the  entertainment  of  friends,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  modern  way  of  doing  that  on  a 
large  scale  was  very  much  better,  i.e.,  to  hire  a 
town  or  other  hall  for  the  purpose.  To  live  in 
a house,  three-parts  of  which  were  not  used 
except  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  year,  seemed 
to  be  a most  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  He  thought  the  paper  was 
rather  comforting  in  one  respect,  for  it  seemed 
to  show  that  there  had  been  an  improvement 
by  architects  in  the  matter  of  plan,  for  one  did 
not  find  houses  built  now  with  the  wings 
difficult  to  reach  one  from  the  other,  or  the 
rooms  one  wanted  close  to  the  dining-room, 
for  instance,  the  farthest  from  it.  In  one 
respect,  perhaps,  we  might  return  to  the  old 
method  of  doing  things.  The  open-air  treat- 
ment of  consumption  might  lead  to  doing 
without  glass  in  the  windows. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Barwell  said  the  early  history  of 
these  old  houses  and  of  castles  was  more,  a 
matter  of  archaeological  than  of  architectural 
interest,  for  there  was  not  much  that  could  be 
learnt  from  the  study  of  them  of  a practical 
interest  that  could  be  applied  to-day.  It  was 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  put  our  bedrooms 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  house.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  modern  accommodation 
and  comfort  in  the  old  houses  which  had  been 
referred  to,  nor  did  the  owners  desire  it.  As 
to  cloisters,  Mr.  Gotch  had  said  that  the  loggia 
never  took  firm  hold  in  England,  but  he  (the 
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speaker)  thought  that  a good  many  people  took 
pleasure  and  delight  in  such  a feature.  The 
outside  turret  staircase  was  sometimes  a useful 
feature,  for  it  was  nice  to  have  a little  staircase 
which  would  lead  up  to  one’s  bedroom  or 
study  without  going  through  the  house. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gotch,  in  reply,  said,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  keeping  one  set  of  rooms  for  enter- 
tainment, that  was  a matter  of  opinion.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Elizabethan 
noble  could  have  entertained  his  guests  with 
equal  grandeur  and  pleasure  in  rooms  which 
he  occupied  himself  on  other  occasions.  Still, 
of  course,  the  fact  was  that  the  houses  referred 
to  represented  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the 
people  of  the  time  when  they  were  built,  and 
that  was  of  considerable  interest,  for  it  showed 
that  at  various  times  various  ideas  prevailed,  and 
the  ideas  of  to-day  were  not  held  by  the  noble 
of  the  Elizabethan  or  Queen  Anne  days.  As 
to  cloisters  and  loggie,  there  again  experience 
had  shown  that  in  many  of  these  large 
houses  the  cloisters  had  been  enclosed  : that 
was  really  the  point — however  much  we 
might  think  they  were  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, the  experience  of  the  owners  was  to  the 
contrary,  and  they  had  been  built  in  and  thrown 
into  the  house  as  being  more  useful.  His 
object  had  been  to  show  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  chiefly  ; the  views  were 
shown  rather  to  illustrate  how  style  developed 
in  houses  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  build- 
ings. The  great  interest  in  the  subject  was 
to  show  how  the  plan  grew  from  very  small 
beginnings  in  early  times  and  gradually 
developed,  but  still  maintained  the  same  idea 
quite  up  to  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones,  when  the 
great  change  took  place  from  ihe  medueval  to 
the  classical  idea. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  17th 
inst.,  when  Mr.  T.  C.  Cunnington  will  read  a 
paper  on  “ Architectural  and  Constructional 
Engineering.” 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Stanley  & Co.,  of  London, 
send  us  their  catalogue  of  surveying  and 
drawing  instruments,  the  first  issued  since  the 
conversion  of  the  business  into  a Limited 
Liability  Company.  The  catalogue  includes 
particulars  and  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the 
instruments  and  auxiliaries  required  by  the 
architect  and  engineer,  and  amongst  them  are 
several  new  forms  of  surveying  instruments 
which  have  already  been  noticed  in  our 
columns.  Messrs.  Stanley  have  recently  added 
a new  building  to  their  surveying  instrument 
works,  equipped  with  electrically  driven  tools 
adapted  to  shape  much  of  the  work  out  of  the 
solid,  to  avoid  screwing  and  soldering  as  far 
as  possible.  This  is  clearly  a move  in  the  right 
direction,  as  the  number  of  separate  parts  can 
be  considerably  reduced,  rendering  instruments 
more  accurate,  as  well  as  better  able  to  stand 
hard  wear.  Another  advantageous  feature  is 
that  instruments  so  made  will  remain  in  adjust- 
ment for  a much  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Ward,  of  Albion  Works, 
Sheffield,  sends  us  a book  on  “ Constructional 
Steel  Work,”  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
reference-book  than  a mere  trade  catalogue, 
and  is  one  of  several  kindred  publications  that 
have  appeared  since  we  called  attention  to  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  most  of  the 
handbooks  hitherto  issued  by  steel  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  Some  preliminary 
notes  given  on  the  selection  of  girders  ought 
to  be  lound  useful,  but  the  explanatory  matter 
relative  to  stanchions  is  rather  too  brief,  and 
unfortunately  includes  no  reference  to  non- 
axial  loads.  In  the  numerous  tables  showing 
the  strength  of  girders,  indication  is  given  of 
the  lengths  beyond  which  excessive  deflection 
will  result.  This  is  a convenient  hint  to  users 
as  to  the  line  at  which  absolute  strength  ceases 
10  be  the  governing  factor  in  the  selection  of 
a beam.  It  is  a pity  that  values  are  not  given 
lor  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  moment  of 
resistance  ; and  also  that  thickness  and  sectional 
area  should  be  omitted  from  most  of  the  tables. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the 
tables  of  columns  contain  the  factors  of 
sifety  employed,  and  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  formula  used  for  the  calcu- 
lations. Moreover,  as  a general  rule,  neither 
the  thickness,  sectional  area,  nor  the  radius 
of  gyration  is  stated  for  the  benefit  of 
those  desiring  to  make  their  own  computa- 
tions of  strength.  Consequently,  this  portion 
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of  the  handbook  is  of  very  little  practical  use. 
Various  simple  types  of  roofs  are  illustrated  in 
the  next  section,  where  there  are  also  particu- 
lars of  many  useful  roofing  accessories.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a very 
useful  and  well  arranged  selection  of  reference 
tables.  Even  in  its  present  form  the  volume 
is  a distinct  advance  upon  the  ordinary 
section  book,  and  if  the  essential  data  now 
omitted  were  included  it  would  leave  very 
little  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  D.  Bruce  Peebles  & Co.  have  sent 
us  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  gas  burners, 
governors,  and  meters.  Peebles's  needle 
governor  burners  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description  in  these  columns.  House 
governors  of  both  the  diaphragm  and  the 
mercurial  form  are  illustrated  and  described. 
Small  governors  for  incandescent  gas  lamps 
are  also  manufactured  by  this  firm  for  use  in 
residences  and  for  street  lamps. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Schlimpert,  of  Colchester, 
sends  us  a catalogue  of  his  “ Reliance  ” donkey 
pumps,  which  are  made  on  the  interchange- 
able system,  and  the  most  ample  information 
is  given  as  to  the  dimensions  and  duty  of  each 
size.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  a use- 
ful table  is  found  showing  the  contents  of 
different  sizes  of  pump  buckets,  and  this  table 
is  followed  by  some  simple  rules  by  the  aid  of 
which  any  one  can  determine  for  himself  the 
most  suitable  pump  to  meet  any  specified 
requirement. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland. 
By  H.  Inigo  Triggs.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
LABOUR. 

Sir, — In  my  first  letter  on  this  subject  I gave 
some  views  for  and  against  direct  employment, 
founded  on  personal  experience  and  trust- 
worthy evidence,  and,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Chappell's  request,  I endeavoured  to  make 
them  more  clear  to  himself.  But  I have  failed, 
and  his  letter  of  last  week  does  not  encourage 
me  to  persevere.  Besides,  your  correspondent 
is  fully  entitled  to  differ  from  me,  and,  although 
one  does  not  gather  that  he  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  direct  employment  of  labour, 
by  private  persons  or  companies,  advocates  of 
direct  employment  will  be  no  worse  for  his 
cautions.  The  “ labour  ” question — i.e.,  the 
question  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labour 
— is  large  enough  to  form  a subject  by  itself, 
and  I am  not  disposed  to  go  into  it. 

Thos.  Blashill. 


Sir, — Your  readers  have  heard  what  the  builder 
and  architect  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  I 
venture  to  add  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  in 
charge  of  a staff  directly  employed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  75,000/.  per  annum  in  the  maintenance, 
improvement,  and  repair  of  1,043  miles  of  roads, 
300  bridges,  and  fifty-eight  county  buildings. 

This  is  the  growth  of  some  thirty  years,  and 
cannot  be  compared  to  a private  owner  getting 
together  a scratch  crew  for  one  building.  My 
advice  to  such  a one  would  be  Punch's  to  those 
about  to  marry — “ Don’t.” 

There  are  certain  works  where  the  large  amount 
of  labour  involved  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating, 
causes  loss  either  to  owner  or  contractor.  These 
are  best  done  by  direct  employment  of  labour. 
I find  there  is  a loss  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  labour  over  contract  work  and  a saving  on  the 
materials  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent . with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  you  get  the  quality  you 
intended.  I cannot  buy  cheaper  than  a responsible 
builder — if  as  cheap  ; he  is  a constant  customer  to 
the  merchant,  I am  intermittent. 

Mr.  Chappell  has  hit  the  mark  in  pointing  out  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a capable  manager.  You  can- 
not conceive  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a man 
that  can  get  together  a scratch  crew  of  good  work- 
men. I have  a painful  remembrance  of  advising  a 
client  to  employ  workmen  to  alter  and  finish  a 
house  at  Kensington.  It  nearly  ruined  me.  In 
another  case  a client  thought  the  estimate  too  high, 
and  did  it  himself  at  a cost  of  600/.  above  the 
builder's  estimate. 

Only  last  year  a case  wa3  brought  to  my  notice. 
The  builder’s  estimate  was  considered  too  high  ; 
the  architect  was  instructed  to  cut  all  the  expensive 
work  out  of  it,  and  do  the  work  direct.  A com- 
petent clerk  of  works  of  the  architect's  was  engaged 
at  5/.  5s.  weekly  and  expenses  to  superintend, 
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purchase  material,  and  pay  wages.  He  had  no 
experience  of  the  purchase  or  prices  of  material?, 
and  the  cost  of  an  inferior  building  was  some  500 /. 
to  600/.  over  the  lowest  tender. 

With  good  supervision,  if  a builder’s  men  make 
mistakes  in  work,  he  sets  it  right  at  his  own  cost. 
With  direct  employment  it  is  very  often  allowed  to 
remain,  and  every  opportunity  to  save  is  taken 
advantage  of,  whereas  the  contractor  is  compelled 
to  give  tjie  pound  of  flesh  and  a little  more. 

For  public  bodies  and  institutions  able  to  keep  a 
continuous  staff,  and  for  small,  difficult,  and  intricate 
works  requiring  supervision,  the  direct  employment 
of  labour  is  economical,  and  I could  give  hundreds 
of  instances  of  great  savings  equal  to  50  per  cent, 
in  my  own  practice  ; but  wherever  a building  can  be 
brought  into  a bill  of  quantities,  the  contract  system, 
with  competent  supervision,  still  holds  the  field. 

Robert  Phillips, 

County  Surveyor  for  Gloucestershire. 

P.S. — Let  me  thank  you,  as  a reader  of  the 
Builder  for  fifty  years,  for  the  splendid  No.  3074. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Your  editorial  note  on  my  letter  in  your 
last  week’s  issue  calls  for  one  remark.  What  is  said 
about  the  importance  of  “axial  lines  " and  “ vistas  ” 
is  all  on  the  principle  of  putting  the  whole  of  one’s 
goods  into  the  shop  window.  It  is  a principle 
which  no  doubt  has  its  value,  and  is  an  especial 
favourite  with  French  architects.  It  has  never, 
however,  been  much  adopted  in  England,  and  as 
regards  our  cathedrals  it  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases — for  in- 
stance, at  York,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  &c. — the  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  its  own 
“close,”  retired  a little  from  the  main  line  of  traffic, 
a sort  of  harbour  of  refuge  from  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  city.  Our  old  cathedrals  show  themselves 
grandly  from  a distance,  but  within  the  town  they 
do  not  assert  themselves  strongly  till  one  gets  into 
their  own  neighbourhood. 

St.  Paul's  is,  of  course,  a conspicuous  example  of 
the  other  idea,  and  one  of  great  weight. 

Which  of  the:  two  i3  the  best  for  a place  like 
Liverpool  I do  not  presume  to  determine,  but  each 
has  clearly  its  advantages,  and  neither  ought  to  be 
condemned  simply  because  it  is  not  the  other. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


Sir, — Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott’s  defence  of  St.  James's 
Mount  site,  leads  one  to  surmise  that  he  found  it  a 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  supposed  to  report 
in  favour  of  the  Cathedral  Committee's  selection. 
His  letter  seems  to  require  some  further  elucidation, 
but,  even  as  it  stands,  it  excellently  supports  the 
Petition  Committee's  opposition  to  the  selected  site  ; 
for  it  may  be  summed  up  as  an  attempt,  not  to  dis- 
prove that  Monument-place  site  is  the  best  avail- 
able site,  but  to  prove  that  St.  James's  Mount  site  is 
not  worse  than  that  of  Monument-place,  excepting 
in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Scott  thinks  the  “ great  ” and 
“ serious  defect " of  “ want  of  orientation  ” and  “ the 
narrowness  of  the  site.” 

For  the  former,  Mr.  Scott  says  that  “ unhappily, 
there  is  no  cure  ; ” but  the  latter,  he  suggests, 
“could  be  remedied  easily  by  encroaching  some 
40  ft.  on  the  upper  terraces  of  the  cemetery.”  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  cemetery  i3  some  40  ft. 
to  50  ft.  below  the  intended  site,  so  that  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  suggested  remedy  may  be  fully 
realised  ; but,  in  any  case,  no  such  remedy  seems  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  Cathedral  Cammittee.  for 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Cathedral  Committee’s 
Parliamentary  Bill  and  Plan  for  such  addition  to 
the  building  site. 

Mr.  Scott’s  letter,  written  after  he  had  “lately 
visited  the  two  sites  in  question,”  and  after  he  had 
been  "told”  certain  things,  as  he  states,  makes 
one  regret  that  he  did  not  further  enlarge  his 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject  before  he 
expressed  his  views  ; for,  had  he  gathered  hi3  infor- 
mation from  more  than  one  source,  he  would  not, 
I feel  sure,  have  questioned  “ the  justice  of  the  very 
strong  objections  ” which  you,  Sir.  who,  I believe, 
know  Liverpool  well,  see  to  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site. 

As  I think  that  Mr.  Scott  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  unaware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
when  he  wrote  his  letter,  I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  ask  him,  through  your  columns, 
the  following  questions,  which  seem  pertinent  to 
his  expression  of  views,  and  the  replies  to  which 
may  help  to  elucidate  Mr.  Scott’s  letter. 

1.  Whether  Mr.  Scott  is  aware  that  Archdeacon 
Madden,  a member  of  the  Cathedral  Committee, 
stated  in  his  speech  at  the  C inference  of  the  Liver- 
pool (Sauth)  Rural  Deanery  upon  the  20th  ult.,  that 
• when  the  cathedral  i3  built,  the  whole  space  round 
about  the  Cathedral  will  be  open  to  the  public  ? ” 
And  if,  in  the  case  of  St.  James’s  Mount  site,  it  is 
not  intended  there  should  be  “room  on  it  for  build- 
ings other  than  the  Cathedral  itself,"  will  Mr.  Scott 
please  explain  why,  in  the  case  of  Monument-place 
site,  such  provision  would  be  “a  point  of  some 
importance  ? ” Also,  whether  it  would  not  be 
equally  possible  to  acquire  additional  building  sites 
“ other  than  ” for  " the  Cathedral  itself  ” in  the 
vicinity  of  Monument-place  as  of  St.  James’s 
Mount  ? 

2.  Whether  Mr.  Scott  really  imagines  that  “ the 
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unceasing  jangling  of  the  car  bells  ’ of  trams 
could  be  noticed  from  within  a building  of  the 
massive  construction  necessary  for  a cathedral ; and 
whether,  as  an  experiment,  he  has  ever  noticed  the 
“car  bells”  when  he  has  been  within,  say,  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  close  beside  which  build- 
ing the  trams  continually  pass  in  rapid  succession  ? 

V Whether  Mr.  Scott  wishes  to  imply  that  “ the 
petitioners  seem  to  look  on  the  jangling  of  the  car 
bells  as  an  advantage,”  and,  if  so.  when  and  where  did 
they  do  so  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  fact 
of  Monument  - place  site  being  “ surrounded  by 
electric  tram  lines”  Mr.  Scott  refers,  will  he  please 
explain  why  an  excellent  tram  service  is  “ hardly  an 
advantage  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  to  make  actual  use  of  the  Cathedral  ” ■ 

4.  When  Mr.  Scott  expresses  the  opinion  that 
“ the  site  in  itself  is  a particularly  fine  one,  and  one 
which  any  architect  would  take  delight  in  dealing 
with."  does  he  intend  to  speciously  refer  to  “ the 
site  itself”  only,  and  to  ignore  its  geographical 
surroundings,  to  which  reference  has  been  several 
times  made  in  your  columns  ? 

5.  Does  Mr.  Scott  seriously  contend  that  to  erect 
a cathedral  upon  an  artificial  “plateau  some  15  ft. 
above  the  Hanking  road”  (which  latter  would  pass 
along  the  side  of  the  building)  “would  give  a 
splendid  effect  to  the  principal  facade  ” if  it  only 
had  an  “open  space  about  500  ft.  in  depth  leading 
up  to  it"  ? Would  he  also  please  stale  what  area 
he  would  consider  “ample  room  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Mount  for  any  further  building?  which  might 
be  required,”  and  wfiat  further  buildings  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  made  that  statement?  Whether, 
moreover,  he,  or  Archdeacon  Madden,  correctly 
indicates  the  intentions  of  the  Cathedral  Committee 
regarding  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  intended  to  put 
that  portion  of  the  site  not  required  for  the  erection 
of  “ the  Cathedral  itself,”  as  their  respective  state- 
ments in  that  regard  differ  ? 

6.  Whether  it  is  quite  fair  to,  apparently,  include 
the  cemetery,  which  is  some  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  below 
the  site,  as  part  of  the  latter,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  by  the  Parliamentary  plan  it  is  so 
clearly  not  included  ? 

7.  Would  Mr.  Scott  say  why,  if  it  “ may  be  quite 
right  in  the  case  of  a smaller  town  that  all  the  great 
buildings  should  be  grouped  together  as  closely  as 
possible,”  the  same  principle  should  not  be  applied, 
where  possible,  in  the  case  of  a large  town  ; whether 
the  object  of  such  grouping  is  for  the  sake  of  “ archi- 
tectural interest”  or  for  public  convenience;  and 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  the  British  Museum, 
for  instance,  would  be  more  conveniently  situated 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public  were  it  less  isolated 
from  other  public  buildings  in  London  ? 

8.  If,  in  the  cate  of  St.  James's  Mount  site,  “ the 
Cathedral  would  certainly,  by  degree?,  form  its  own 
neighbourhood,"  is  there  any  logical  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  same  result  were  Monument- 
place  site  adopted  ? 

9.  Would  Mr.  Scott  name  the  authority  who 
“told”  him  “that  St.  James's  Mount  is  very  little 
used  ” ? Would  he  stale  the  time  of  year,  the  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  when  he  “ saw 
one  young  woman,  one  lad,  two  boys,  and  a police- 
man” using  the  gardens,  and  does  Mr.  Scott  con- 
sider that  a visit  during  one  chance  “ hour  " to  the 
public  gardens  of  a strange  city  enables  him  to  form 
a reliable  opinion  as  to  the  public  appreciation 
thereof  as  public  gardens  and  recreation  grounds  ? 
And  even  were  they  never  used  as  such,  would  that 
fact  minimise  their  health-giving  properties  as  mere 
open  spaces  ? 

Is  Mr.  Scott  aware,  moreover,  that  the  St.  James’s 
Mount  Gardens  are  the  recreation  grounds  used  by 
the  adjacent  School  for  the  Blind  ; that  they  are 
largely  used  by  the  surrounding  householders  and 
by  the  general  public  ; and  that  several  meetings, 
attended  by  hundreds  of  persons,  have  been  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Mount  Gardens  from  time  to  time  to 
protest  against  the  proposed  acquisition  thereof  by 
the  Cathedral  Committee  for  building  purposes,  in- 
stead of  being  continued  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  were,  some  130  years  ago,  dedicated  for  ever 
to  the  town  ? 

10.  Whether  Mr.  Scott  knew  when  he  formed  his 
opinion  upon  the  suitability,  or  otherwise,  of  St. 
James’s  Mount  site,  that  test  holes  have  been  made, 
since  the  Cathedral  Committee  decided  to  adopt  the 
site,  to  ascertain  the  depth  at  which  a sound 
foundation  could  be  obtained,  and  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that 

No.  1 test  hole  is  22  ft.  9 in.  deep  below  the  site. 

„ 2 „ „ 18  ft.  o in.  „ „ 

,1  3 ,,  )i  4°  ft-  0 in*  >»  » 

» 4 ,,  >•  33  ft.  6 in.  „ „ 

and  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  walls  of  that 
side  of  the  Cathedral  which  would  face  the  cemetery 
would  require  to  be  carried  down  to  about  40  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  site  to  ensure  that  they 
should  rest  upon  a solid  foundation  ? 

11.  Whether  Mr.  Scott  has  formed  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  foundation  works,  apart  from  the 
superstructure,  which  would  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port a cathedral  to  be  erected  upon  St.  James's 
Mount  site?  If  he  has  done  so,  would  he  please 
state  his  estimate  of  the  amount  and  the  basis  of 
his  calculation. 

T.  Myddelton  Shallcross, 

Hon.  Secretary,  pro  tent.,  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Petition  Committee. 


Sir,— Having  read  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  in  last 
Saturday's  Builder,  I was  very  much  astonished.  Is 
he  quite  sure  that,  “ after  all,  people's  legs  are  the 
same  length  in  Liverpool  as  they  are  in  London  " ? 
The  real  question  is,  Why  take  the  Mount  away 
from  the  people  ? Mr.  Scott  says  “ that  to  the 
west,  at  least,  they  are  of  a mean  order.”  He  also 
says  that  “ this  site  has  a great  defect  in  running 
north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west.”  If  it  is 
a fact  that  the  Mount  site  is  most  central,  and  is 
very  open,  then  it  is  precious  to  the  working-men 
constituency.  My  contention  is  that  the  Cathedral 
Committee  will  rob  the  poor  of  a much-needed  open 
space.  Consequently  the  objections  made  by  the 
meetings  held  on  July  1 and  8 last  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  are  of  a much  more  serious  character  than 
the  committee  and  Mr.  Scott  think.  We  addressed 
qoo  on  July  1.  and  more  than  1,000  people  on  July  8 
last.  Those  meetings  were  representative  of  the 
general  community.  The  cloth  was  not  in  evidence 
at  those  Monday  meetings ; parsons  did  not  count. 
It  will  not  be  a revelation  to  say  that  their  Monday 
meetings  can  only  be  described  as  “ packed  ” ones. 
Certainly  they  are’ not  representative  of  the  working 
men.  Of  the  two  sites  in  question  I can  see  no 
objection  to  the  Monument ; it  is  not  extremely 
noisy,  but  is  most  central.  With  reference  to  the 
site  selected,  I quite  agree  with  you  that  “ no 
French  architect  would  pass  over  want  of  central 
vista  as  being  no  serious  defect.”  We.  the  Anti- 
Mountites,  have  another  plaint  against  the  building 
on  St.  James’s  Mount— that  of  robbing  the  children 
of  a playground.  The  Mount  is  not  a howling  and 
blighted  wilderness,  it  is  a pleasure-ground.  The 
Cathedral  Committee  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the 
opposition  yet.  We  are  going  to  win.  At  the 
battle  of  the  sites  in  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall  on 
June  17  last.  I submitted  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a memorial  from  ratepayers  in  St.  Domingo, 
Breckfield,  Netherfield,  and  other  wards,  protesting 
against  St.  James’s  site. 

Thomas  Pritchard. 

63,  Hamilton-road , Liverpool. 


be  accepted  had  been  made,  I think  we  should  have 

been  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  giving 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  the  contract  in  either  case. 

Arthur  Keen. 


THE  HAWICK  LIBRARY  COMPETITION. 

Sir— The  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  pre- 
senting the  Scottish  boroughs  with  libraries  is  now 
being  realised.  Numerous  competitions  for  the 
new  buildings  are  in  anticipation,  arid  several  have 
already  been  settled.  Amongst  these,  that  for 
Hawick  deserves  some  notice,  and  I should  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  unfortunate  way  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted  since  it  left  the 
assessor's  hands. 

The  conditions  stated  that  an  assessor  was  to  be 
appointed,  but  that  the  committee  did  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  his  award.  They  took  full 
advantage  of  this  clause,  but  apparently  were  quite 
ignorant  of  their  obligations,  both  to  myself,  as 
author  of  the  first  premiated  design,  and  also  to  the 
rest  of  the  competitors,  for  without  informing 
them  pf  the  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings,  or 
offering  any  explanation  for  their  exceptional  pro- 
ceedings, an  architect  was  chosen  by  themselves, 
not  the  slightest  consideration  was  paid  to  the 
assessor’s  award,  and  I myself,  the  winner,  was  not 
even  afforded  an  opportunity  of  meeting  them  to 
explain  my  scheme. 

Such  proceedings  as  this  will  not  tend  to  en- 
courage architects  to  enter  competitions  similarly 
advertised,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  view 
of  numerous  others  of  a like  nature  which  are  in 
anticipation.  S*  D.  ADSHEAD. 


BAPTIST  CHURCH  HOUSE  TENDERS 

Sir —Mr.  King  is  not  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
facts  of  this  matter,  and  some  explanation  is  due 
from  me  as  architect  of  the  building  in  question. 

Tenders  were  to  have  been  delivered  on  Novem- 
ber ir,  but  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the 
quantity  surveyor,  the  bills  could  not  be  ready  in 
time  for  that  date,  and  accordingly  the  opening  of 
tenders  was  deferred  until  the  18th  ; this  was  the 
latest  possible  date  for  it,  as  the  Committee's  report 
had  to  be  submitted  on  the  19th  to  the  General 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  summoned  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  unfortunately  it  was 
found,  at  the  last  moment,  that  the  final  three  bills 
could  not  be  ready  even  for  that  date. 

The  lowest  tender  received  on  the  18th  was  only 
1 18/.  below  that  of  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  who  were 
actually  at  work  on  the  site  and  who  had  done  about 
4,000/.  worth  of  work  in  foundations,  &c.,and  I there- 
fore told  the  committee  that,  in  my  judgment,  it 
was  a case  in  which  the  rule  of  accepting  the  lowest 
tender  might  fairly  be  departed  from,  and  I strongly 
advised  accepting  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill's  tender 
without  reference  at  all  to  the  remaining  estimates. 
They  were  very  unwilling  to  go  from  the  usual 
custom,  and,  after  much  discussion,  they  settled  to 
leave  the  matter  open  until  the  tenders  for  the  re- 
maining trades  were  received,  in  the  hope  that 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill's  final  price  might  alter  the 
position  and  so  save  them  frem  doing  what  might 
be  considered  to  be  unfair.  Five  builders,  all  firms 
of  the  highest  standing,  gave  tenders  on  the  second 
lot  of  bills,  and  they  would  hardly  have  done  so  if 
they  had  felt  the  proceeding  to  be  unfair  to  them. 
The  time  lost  in  changing  builders  would  have  been 
a very  serious  matter,  and,  as  the  usual  stipulation 
that  the  lowest  or  any  tender  would  not  necessarily 


SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

Sir —In  connexion  with  your  article  on  the  above 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  New  Year  number, 

I observe  in  one  of  your  footnotes  that  you  have 
been  able  to  refer  only  to  a third  edition  of  the 
“ Treatise,"  and  so  I beg  to  inform  you  that  none  of 
Chambers'  references  tending  to  disparage  Greek 
architecture  occur  in  the  previous  one.  In  the 
second  edition  the  chapter  in  question  is  named 
“Of  the  Origin  of  Building,”  and  the  few  sentences 
devoted  to  it  deal  merely,  as  the  title  suggest?,  with 
legendary  matter  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
with  architecture,  including  the  hazardous  specula- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  which 
Chambers  appears  to  have  believed. 

Criticism  of  Greek  architecture  is  totally  absent 
from  the  second  edition,  and,  indeed,  1 fancy  this  is 
made  fairly  clear  in  the  third  edition  itself,  for  in 
the  closing  sentences  of  the  chapter  on  “ The  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Building,”  Chambers  says  :— 

“ All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  superiority 
of  Roman  architecture  was  written  a considerable 
time  ago,  when  the  Grecian  had  been  extolled  into 
repute  : and  structures  were  beiog  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  after  Attic  designs.  Fortu- 
nately, the  sight  of  these  first  specimens  excited  no 
desires  for  more  ; after  a few  ineffectual  struggle?, 
the  Roman  manner  obtained  a complete  victory. 
There  seemed  at  that  time  no  necessity  to  fight  its 
cause,  and  these  observations  intended  for  the 
second  edition  were  then  suppressed.  But  latterly 
the  ‘Gusto  Greco’  has  again  ventured  to  peep 
forth  and  once  more  threaten  an  invasion.  What, 
therefore,  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition  it  has 
been  judged  necessary  to  insert  in  this  as  a caution 
to  stragglers.” 

This  contemptuous  criticism  of  the  “ first  speci- 
mens "of  Greek  architecture  most  probably  refers 
to  the  early  work  of  James  Stuart,  who,  in  1760, 
designed  the  front  and  some  of  the  interiors  ot  Si. 
James’  Place,  and  as  Stuart  in  his  14  Critical  Obser- 
vations of  the  Buildings  and  Improvements  of 
London”  (published  in  1771)  makes  reference  to 
his  own  design  for  Lichfield  House  (No.  15,  St. 
James-square),  I think  it  may  also  be  included 
among  them.  The  fact  that  “ Grecian  had  been 
extolled  into  repute”  i?,  of  course,  obvious,  since 
we  know  that  Le  Roy’s—"  Les  Plus  Beaux  Monu- 
ments de  la  Grece”  was  published  in  Paris  in  1758, 
and  that  “ Stuart  and  Revett”  first  appeared  in 
1762.  These  facts  prove  that  Chambers,  in  addition 
to  having  viewed  actual  modern  Greek  buildings, 
had  had  (prior  to  1768)  ample  opportunity  to  see 
“good  and  reliable  drawings ” of  Greek  work,  as  far 
as  such  could  be  obtained  at  that  period. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  and  for  additional 
reasons,  I venture  to  take  the  liberty  of  question- 
ing the  accuracy  cf  your  statement  that  Chamber?, 
while  uttering  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Greek 
architecture,  was  " speaking  entirely  in  the  dark,” 
though  I agree  that  he  had  an  evident  desire  to 
make  the  least  of  them  That  part  of  the  paragraph 
which  you  quote  no  doubt  supports  the  theory,  but 
if  it  be  continued  to  the  end  a very  different  view 
presents  itself.  After  discussing  the  deficiency  in 
constructive  skill — “ such  as  their  gouty  columns, 
their  narrow  intercolumniations,  their  dispro- 
portionate architraves,  their  hypicthral  temples 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  cover,”  he  con- 
tinues : — 

“ And  their  temples  with  a range  of  columns  running  in 
the  centres  to  support  the  roof,  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
beauty  or  convenience.” 

Now  I think  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  invent  such  an  elaborate  and  particular  criticism 
—more  especially  as  the  state  of  affairs  described 

has  an  actual  existence. 

In  the  temple  at  Prestum,  which  is  called  the 
Basilica,  there  are  sixteen  columns  on  each  flank 
and  nine  on  each  front  In  addition  to  this  peculi- 
arity, the  central  columns  on  either  front  are  joined 
by  a colonnade  which  supported  the  roof.  A plan 
and  perspective  of  this  may  be  seen  in  " L’Architec- 
ture  Grecque,”  byV.  Laloux(page  184  et  seq.)  and  in 
Messrs.  Murray  & Sons’  guide  to  " Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily  ” (page  178  et  seq.)  there  are  these  dimen- 
sions : — 

Total  height  of  column  21  ft. 

Diameter  at  base  4 ft.  9 in., 
while  a note  states  that  the  shaft  from  top  to  bottom 
is  in  one  continuous  curve.  From  the  dimensions 
which  are  supplied  I find  the  intercolumniation  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  lower  diameter. 

Of  course  we  know  that  Chambers  never  visited 
Greece,  but  his  tour  in  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  so  I believe  that  the  evidence  proves  that 
he  either  visited  the  Greek  temples  at  Prestum  in 
situ,  or  else  had  seen  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
Basilica,  and  had  it  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
passage  I have  quoted. 

That  his  critical  judgment  may  have  been 
unjustly  biassed  is  quite  another  matter. 

MaoLaren  Ross. 


***  Mr.  Ross’s  information  as  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  “ Treatise  ” confirms  the  suggestion  we  had 
already  made,  that  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  third 
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edition  were  prompted  by  the  appearance  of 
Stuart’s  book.  What  he  says  as  to  Prestum  seems 
probable  ; but  then  we  should  deny  that  any  one 
who  had  seen  the  Prcstum  remains  only  had,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  seen  “ Greek  architecture.” 
It  is  a long  step  from  Prcstum  to  the  Parthenon. — 
Ed. 


MR.  BREWER’S  DRAWINGS  OF 
OLD  LONDON. 

Sir, — I should  be  very  much  obliged  if  one  of 
your  readers  could  lend  me  for  a few  days  the 
reproductions  of  Mr.  Brewer's  drawings  of 
mediaeval  London  which  appeared  in  the  Builder 
at  various  dates  between  1SS4  and  r88S.  As  they 
are  out  of  print  I cannot  get  them  from  your 
office. 

I will  take  great  care  of  them,  pay  postage  both 
ways,  and  return  them  promptly. 

The  ones  I want  particularly  are  those  of  : — 
Westminster  Hall  and  its  Surroundings,  November 
15.  1S84  ; Westminster  Hall;  Old  London  Bridge, 
May  10,  1SS4  ; Tower  Hill,  January  7,  1888  ; Smith- 
field,  Clerkenwell,  Southwark,  dates  unknown  to 
me  ; but  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  whole 
set.  b.  Bede  Camm,  O.S  B. 

Erdinglon  Abbey,  Birmingham. 


Cbc  Stubent’s  Column. 


DRAINAGE  AND  PRIVATE  SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  2.— The  Law  in  England  and 
Wales,  except  London  (continued). 
RAINAGE  RIGHTS  (3). — If  a sewage 
conduit  is  not  a drain,  it  must, 
according  to  the  definition  given 
in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  be  a sewer, 
but  it  is  not  every  sewer  into  which  a building 
owner  has  the  right  of  connecting  his  drain. 
By  Section  13,  all  existing  and  future  sewers 
within  the  district  of  a local  authority  shall  vest 
in  and  be  under  the  control  of  that  authority, 
except : 

“ 1.  Sewers  made  by  any  person  for  his  own 
profit,  or  by  any  company  for  the  profit  of  the 
shareholders  ; and 

“2.  Sewers  made  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  draining,  preserving,  or  improving  land 
under  any  local  or  private  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  land  ; and 
“ 3.  Sewers  under  the  authority  of  any  com- 
missioners of  sewers  appointed  by  the  Crown.  ” 
Sewers  within  the  district  of  one  local 
authority  may  also  vest  in  and  be  under  the 
control  of  another  local  authority.  Again,  by 
the  definition  of  the  word  “ sewer  ” which  has 
already  been  quoted,  the  drains  of  county 
roads  are  not  sewers. 

The  sewers  to  which  drains  may  of  right  be 
connected  (on  conditions  to  be  now  stated)  are 
those  vested  in  a local  authority,  whether  this 
authority  be  that  of  the  district  in  which  the 
sewers  are  laid  or  of  another  district. 

By  Section  21  : “ The  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  premises  within  the  district  of  a local 
authority  shall  be  entitled  to  cause  his  drains 
to  empty  into  the  sewers  of  that  authority  on 
condition  of  his  giving  such  notice  as  may  be 
required  by  that  authority  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  and  of  complying  with  the  regulations  of 
that  authority  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  communications  between  such  drains  and 
sewers  are  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  any  person  who  may  be  appointed  by 
that  authority  to  superintend  the  making  of 
such  communications.”  Failure  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  may  involve  a penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  and  the  closing 
of  the  communication. 

The  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  within 
a district  has  therefore  the  right  of  connecting 
his  drains  to  the  sewers  vested  in  the  Local 
Aulhority  of  that  district,  provided  that  he 
fulfils  certain  conditions  ; but,  of  course,  in 
order  to  make  such  connexion  he  may  not 
trespass  over  another  person’s  property  or 
commit  a nuisance.  Note  that,  according  to 
the  definition  in  Section  4,  the  word  “ premises  ” 
includes  “messuages,  buildings,  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure,”  and 
that  the  work  must  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Authority’s  “regulations”  (not 
“ by-laws  ’’).  According  to  Lumley,  the  regu- 
lations are  at  the  entire  discretion  of  the  Local 
Authority,  but  the  regulations  contemplated 
appear  to  be  general  regulations  applicable  to 
all  cases  in  the  district.  In  the  case  of  Baxter 
Mayor,  &c.,  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Justice  Cave  de- 
cided that  the  sanitary  authority  was  justified 
in  cutting  off  the  connexion  between  a house- 


drain  and  a sewer,  because  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  not  given  the  two  days’  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  the  drains  which  the 
authority’s  by-laws  demanded. 

Section  22  gives  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  premises  “ without  the  district  of  a Local 
Authority"  the  right  to  “cause  any  sewer  or 
drain  from  such  premises  to  communicate  with 
any  sewer  of  the  Local  Authority  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
such  owner  or  occupier  and  such  Local  Autho- 
rity, or  as,  in  case  of  dispute,  may  be  settled, 
at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  by  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  or  by  arbitration 
in  manner  provided  by  this  Act.” 

The  terms  and  conditions  will  probably  in- 
clude a monetary  payment  and  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  foreign  Local  Authority. 

These  two  Sections  (21  and  22)  confer  im- 
portant drainage  rights  on  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  premises.  These  rights  are, 
however,  modified  by  Sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890. 
These  sections  are  among  those  which  may  be 
adopted  by  both  Rural  and  Urban  Local  Autho- 
rities. Section  16  declares  it  illegal  for  any 
person  to  suffer  to  pass  into  any  sewer  of  a 
Local  Authority,  or  into  any  drain  communi- 
cating therewith,  “any  matter  or  substance  by 
which  the  free  flow  of  the  sewage  or  surface 
or  storm  water  may  be  interfered  with,  or  bv 
which  any  such  sewer  or  drain  may  be  injured.” 
The  person  committing  such  offence  is  liable  to 
a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  and  a daily 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings.  Section 
17  prohibits  the  discharge  into  sewers,  or  into 
drains  communicating  therewith,  of 
“ (a)  Any  chemical  refuse,  or 
“ (b)  Any  waste  steam,  condensing  water, 
heating  water,  or  other  liquid  (such  water  or 
other  liquid  being  of  a higher  temperature  than 
no  deg.  of  Fahrenheit),  which,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  the  sewage,  causes  a 
nuisance  or  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health.” 

The  maximum  penalty  for  an  offence,  after 
seven  days’  notice  has  been  given  by  the  Local 
Authority,  is  10/.,  and  the  maximum  continuing 
penalty  5/.  per  day.  By  Sub-Section  2 the 
Local  Authority  is  empowered  to  enter  pre- 
mises for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  provisions  of  Section  17  are  being  contra- 
vened. 

Section  18  of  the  P.  H.  A.  Amendment  Act, 
1890,  may  also  be  adopted  by  Rural  as  well  as 
Urban  Authorities,  and  empowers  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  premises  to  cause  the  -Local 
Authority  to  make  the  communication  between 
“ any  sewer  or  drain  from  those  premises  ” and 
the  Local  Authority’s  sewer.  The  cost  of  the 
work  must  be  estimated  by  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Local  Authority,  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  (if  the  estimate 
is  under  50/.),  and  by  arbitration  (if  the  estimate 
is  above  this  amount).  The  estimated  cost 
must  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  occupier  before 
the  work  is  commenced. 

4.  Drainage  Duties  and  Responsibilities.— 
The  most  important  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  (1875)  dealing  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  building-owners  in  regard  to 
drainage  are  Sections  23  to  25  : — 

“ Section  23. — Where  any  house  within  the 
district  of  a Local  Authority  is  without  a drain 
sufficient  for  effectual  drainage,  the  Local  Authority 
shall,  by  written  notice,  require  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  such  house,  within  a reasonable  time  therein 
specified,  to  make  a covered  drain  or  drains  empty- 
ing into  any  sewer  which  the  Local  Authority  are 
entitled  to  use,  and  which  is  not  more  than  100  ft. 
from  the  site  of  such  house  ; but  if  no  such  means 
of  drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  emptying 
into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not  being 
under  any  house,  as  the  Local  Authority  direct  ; and 
the  Local  Authority  may  require  any  such  drain  or 
drains  to  be  of  such  materials  and  size,  and  to  be  laid 
at  such  level  and  with  such  fall,  as  on  the  Report  of 
their  Surveyor  may  appear  to  them  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

A second  clause  of  the  section  empowers  the 
Local  Authority  (in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  the  notice  mentioned  above)  to  do  the 
work,  and  to  recover  the  expenses  in  a sum- 
mary manner  from  the  owner  of  the  house,  or 
to  declare  them  to  be  private  improvement 
expenses. 

A third  clause  gives  the  Local  Authority  the 
option  of  constructing  a sewer  and  causing 
the  drains  of  two  or  more  houses  to  empty 
therein,  and  of  recovering  the  expenses  from 
the  owners  of  such  houses,  or  of  declaring 
them  to  be  private  improvement  expenses. 


The  word  “ house  ” used  in  this  section 
“ includes  schools,  also  factories  and  other 
buildings  in  which  persons  are  employed.' 
This  definition  differs  from  that  given  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  itself,  certain  words  in  this 
Act  having  been  repealed  by  the  Factory  Act, 
1878.  A Dissenting  chapel  has  been  held  to  be 
a house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  as  “ the  chapel  had  not  been 
consecrated  and  thus  dedicated  to  permanent 
and  unalterable  uses.”  What  is  meant  by  the 
“ site  ” of  a house  is  not  clear  ; Lumley  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  means  “ that  piece  of  land 
upon  which  the  house  itself  stands,”  and  not 
the  curtilage.  Note  that  the  section  gives  the 
Local  Authority  power  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  drains  in  four  respects  and  in  four 
only— namely,  (1)  materials,  (2)  size,  (3)  depth, 
and  (4)  fall.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
whether  a Local  Authority  can  insist  on  the 
construction  of  inspection-chambers,  and  this 
view  is  indirectly  supported  by  a recent 
decision,  which  will  be  noticed  under  Section 
25- 

Section  24  empowers  a Local  Authority  to 
close  a drain  which,  “ though  sufficient  for  the 
effectual  drainage  of  the  house , is  not  adapted 
to  the  general  sewerage  system  of  the  district, 
or  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Authority, 
otherwise  objectionable,"  and  to  construct  anew 
drain  instead  of  it,  but  the  work  must  be  done 
at  the  Local  Authority’s  expense. 

Sections  23  and  24  apply  to  Local  Authori- 
ties both  urban  and  rural.  Section  25,  how- 
ever, is  restricted  to  Urban  Authorities,  and  to 
those  rural  districts  or  portions  thereof  to 
which  urban  powers  may  have  been  granted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  Sec- 
tion 276. 

“Section  25. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  urban 
district  newly  to  erect  any  house  or  to  rebuild  any 
house  which  has  been  pulled  down  to  or  below  the 
ground  floor,  or  to  occupy  any  house  so  newly 
erected  or  rebuilt,  unless  and  until  a covered  drain 
or  drains  be  constructed,  of  such  size  and  material?, 
and  at  such  level  and  with  such  fall,  as  on  the 
report  of  the  Surveyor  may  appear  to  the  Urban 
Authority  to  be  necessary  for  the  effectual  drainage 
of  such  house  ; and  the  drain  or  drains  so  to  be 
constructed  shall  empty  into  any  sewer  which  the 
Urban  Authority  are  entitled  to  use,  and  which  is 
within  100  ft.  of  some  part  of  the  site  of  the  house 
to  be  built  or  rebuilt ; but  if  no  such  means  of 
drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  shall  empty 
into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not  being 
under  any  house,  as  the  Urban  Authority  direct. 

Any  person  who  causes  any  house  to  be  erected 
or  rebuilt,  or  any  drain  to  be  constructed  in  contra- 
vention of  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  fifty  pounds." 

The  meaning  of  the  words  “house”  and 
“ site  ” was  briefly  considered  under  Section 
23.  The  Local  Authority’s  powers  of  regu- 
lating the  construction  of  drains  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  a recent  decision,  which 
will  be  quoted  in  the  next  chapter. 

♦ 1 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  F.  W.  HORNBLOWER.— We  have  to  record 
the  death,  on  December  31,  of  Mr.  Frederic  W. 
Hornblower,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Lewis  Hornblower,  a prominent 
Liverpool  architect  of  his  day.  Mr.  F.  W.  Horn- 
blower was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  laying-out  of  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  and 
their  joint  plans  were  awarded  the  second  pre- 
mium when  the  designs  for  similar  work  at  Round- 
hay  Park,  Leeds,  were  under  consideration.  The 
deceased  was  also  successful  in  taking  the  second 
place  with  the  plans  which  he  submitted  in  con- 
unction  with  Mr.  Francis  Holmes  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  library  buildings  at  Dublin,  the  first 
place  being  taken  by  an  Irish  architect.  The 
late  Mr.  Hornblower  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  a large  amount  of  private 
work,  among  others  by  the  members  of  the 
Laird  family.  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  Thomas  Brockle- 
bank,  Sir  F.  G.  Hesketh,  Bart.,  &c.  He  also  took  a 
prominent  part  some  years  ago  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  hon.  Secretary,  and 
subsequently  vice-President.  He  gained,  with  his 
father,  the  first  premium  for  the  enlargement  of 
Liverpool  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  and  also  the 
second  premium  for  rebuilding  the  Liverpool  Stock 
Exchange.  In  1886  he  was  awarded  the  first  place 
in  the  competition  for  municipal  abattoirs  at  Birken- 
head, and  the  second  premium  for  laying  out 
Bidston  Hill  Estate  (over  300  acres)  for  Mr.  Vyner. 
Mr.  Hornblower  also  carried  out  with  his  father  a 
very  extensive  “ model  ” village  on  fireproof  prin- 
ciples at  Millom,  Cumberland,  for  the  Hodbarrow 
Mining  Co.,  and  laid  out  with  him  a building  estate 
near  Preston  some  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  London.  — The 
London  School  Board  having  acquired  the  site  of 
Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Hanbury-street, 
Mile  End,  a new  building  has  been  erected  at  The 
Broadway,  Victoria  Park.  The  church  is  of  red 
brick,  and  yellow  terra-cotta  dressings.  It  has  been 
planned  to  permit  the  old  gallery  front  and  other 
fittings,  including  pews,  from  Hanbury-street  to  be 
used.  The  old  organ  (by  Willis),  with  modern 
improvements,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  several  of  the 
old  stained-glass  windows  have  been  replaced.  The 
memorial  to  Dr.  Tyler,  who  was  for  long  the 
minister  in  Hanbury-street,  has  been  re-erected. 
The  seating  accommodation  is  for  800.  The  school, 
with  entrances  in  Kutland-road,  which  runs  along- 
side the  church,  has  accommodation  for  300 
persons.  The  buildings  are  heated  with  hot  water 
radiators,  and  ventilated  on  I-Ioneyman’s  system, 
and  lighted  by  electricity  The  architect  was  Mr. 
P.  Morley  Horder. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  BRISTOL.— On  the 
1st  inst.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  laid  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  Castle  Green  Congre- 
gational Church,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Green- 
bank.  Easton.  The  main  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
in  Kingsley-street.  The  building  will  be  built  of 
brick,  and  will  accommodate  800  persons.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Wills,  and  to 
Mr.  George  Humphreys  has  been  allotted  the 
contract. 

Elder  Library,  Govan.— Mrs.  John  Elder,  who 
some  years  ago  gave  a park  to  Govan,  has  now 
given  to'  the  Burgh  a new  library.  The  building 
occupies  a site  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Elder  Park.  The  style  is  Classic,  and  the  principal 
elevation,  which  is  towards  the  corner  where  Lang- 
lands-road  and  Thomson-street  intersect,  contains 
an  entrance  colonnade,  surmounted  by  a balustrade, 
in  the  centre  of  which  will  be  carved  the  Govan 
coat  of  arms.  The  building  consists  of  three  lloors, 
basement,  ground,  and  upper.  The  basement  con- 
tains a lavatory,  furnace-room,  packing-room,  book- 
store, and  workshop.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
are  newsroom,  33  ft.  by  23  ft.,  reference  libraries  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  committee  - room,  and 
librarian’s  room.  The  lending  library,  which  is 
45  ft.  by  22  ft.  3 in.,  and  capable  of  storing  between 
20,000  and  30,000  volumes,  is  also  situated  on  this 
floor.  The  feature  of  the  entrance  consists  of  a 
semi-circular  colonnade,  from  which  a vestibule  is 
entered  ; that  in  turn  leads  into  a broad  corridor, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  marble  and  mosaic. 
From  the  corridor  a stair  leads  to  the  upper  flat, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a museum  and 
juvenile  room,  separate  days  being  formed  in  the 
latter  for  boys  and  girls.  From  the  roof,  and  over 
the  centre  of  the  front  entrance,  rises  a small  dome. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnett,  A.R.S.A , Glas- 
gow. 

Building  in  Dunfermline. — 1901  has  been  a 
busy  one  in  connexion  with  the  building  trade  in 
Dunfermline,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  1902 
being  one  of  the  most  active  experienced  in  the 
city.  So  far  as  large  buildings  are  concerned, 
building  has  been  confined  to  the  completion  of 
St.  Leonard's  School,  Pilmuir  Works,  and  the 
extension  of  St.  Margaret's  Roman  Catholic  School 
during  1901.  This  year  Pittencrieff  School  and  the 
new  baths  and  gymnasium  are  to  be  erected.  In 
addition  to  these  public  buildings,  a big  increase  is 
to  be  made  in  the  dwelling-house  accommodation  of 
the  city.  The  agitation  about  the  housing  problem 
has  brought  the  necessity  for  workmen's  houses 
specially  before  people  who  like  to  invest  money  in 
building  property,  and  within  the  past  two  months 
such  a number  of  plans  for  tenements  of  workmen’s 
houses  have  passed  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  as 
give  the  impression  that  the  housing  problem  will 
soon  be  solved  in  Dunfermline.  — Dunfermline 
Journal. 

Co-operative  Housing  Scheme,  Plymouth. 
— The  Plymouth  Co-operative  Society  have  inaugu- 
rated a scheme  for  the  erection  of  workmen's  cottage 
dwellings  at  Laira.  The  site,  acquired  three  years 
ago,  embraces  an  area  of  twenty-three  acres, 
divided  into  five  fields,  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a rather  steep  hill  overlooking  the  Laira 
Old-road.  The  plans  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Corporation  provide  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
estate  in  streets  running  along  the  face  of  the  hill 
parallel  to  the  Laira-road.  It  is  intended  to  erect 
in  the  first  instance  120  four-room  cottages.  With 
a frontage  of  16 ft.  each,  the  dwellings  will  be  two 
stories  high,  and  built  of  brick,  with  a bay  window 
on  each  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a 
kitchen  and  parlour,  with  a scullery  in  the  rear,  and 
on  the  first  floor  two  bedrooms  and  a bathroom.  In 
front  of  each  dwelling  will  be  a small  garden. 
Eventually  it  is  intended  to  build  about  500  houses 
on  the  estate.  Their  erection  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  society  itself  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Car- 
withen,  manager  of  the  Works  Department. 

Infirmary,  Worksop. — On  the  1st  inst.  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Worksop 
Board  of  Guardians,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Ivilton  Hill  Infirmary,  which  is  being 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Nottingham.  The  building, 
which  will  comprise  wards  for  eighty-four  male  and 
female  patients,  administrative  and  receiving  blocks, 


connected  by  corridors,  porter’s  lodge,  mortuary, 
stables,  &c.,  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Scaping,  of  Grimsby.  It  is  to  be 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  contract 
price  is  15,490/.  The  site  acquired  by  the  Guardians 
is  eleven  acres  in  extent. 

Harrogate  Kursaal. — The  memorial-stone  of 
the  Kursaal  which  is  being  erected  at  Harrogate 
was  laid  on  the  1st  inst.  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
David  Simpson.  Mr.  R.  J.  Beale  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Graham  & Sons  the  contractors.  The 
building  was  illustrated  and  described  in  our  issue 
for  September  16,  1899. 

Building  in  Belfast. — Various  causes  have 
combined  to  keep  the  building  trade  in  a rather 
somnolent  condition  during  the  past  year.  The 
length  and  duration  of  the  war  has  no  doubt  caused 
some  little  deflections  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
as  a whole,  most  people  preferring  to  wait  until  a 
time  more  befitting  for  the  spending  of  money  in 
any  new  venture.  The  building  of  artisans'  dwell- 
ings has  slackened  off  much  during  the  last  year. 
The  strike  in  the  carpentering  branch,  which  was 
reported  last  year,  was  settled  satisfactorily  some 
months  ago,  both  employers  and  employes  con- 
ceding several  points  to  arrive  at  an  amicale  solu- 
tion, and  many  differences  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  this  regretted  disturbance  of  the  skilled 
labour  market  have  now  totally  disappeared. 
Prices  of  steel  and  iron  products  used  for  building 
purposes  have  resumed  their  normal  condition.  The 
rear  portion  of  the  new  City  Hall  appears  now  to 
be  almost  completed  as  regards  the  outside  stone- 
work. 

Public  Offices,  Yardley,  Birmingham. — 
Yardley's  new  public  offices  adjoin  the  Sparkhill 
Police-station.  They  have  been  erected  and  furnished 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  14,000/.  The  building  is 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  is  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings  and  Cotswold  stone  tiled  roof.  The  design 
is  symmetrical,  there  being  a gable  at  each  end. 
whilst  the  central  portion  is  relieved  by  a circular 
bay  running  up  to  the  roof.  The  arches  of  the 
gables  are  filled  in  with  stone  figures  carved  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Creswick,  and  the  roof  surmounted  by  a 
small  turret.  At  the  north  end  is  a clock  tower 
about  80  ft.  high.  There  are  two  entrances  at  the 
front.  One  communicates  with  the  main  staircase 
leading  to  the  council  chamber,  and  the  other  is 
adapted  for  visitors  to  the  Surveyor’s  department. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  eight  offices.  Two 
of  these,  a general  and  a private  office,  are  reserved 
for  the  Clerk  to  the  District  Council.  The  rate 
collectors  will  be  accommodated  in  two  offices. 
The  department  of  the  District  Surveyor  (Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Smith)  will  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the 
ground  floor,  and  will  comprise  a general  office, 
clerks’  office,  private  office,  and  plan  store,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  sanitary  inspectors' 
department.  A stone  staircase  leads  to  the  first 
floor,  and  opens  on  to  a long  corridor,  broken  into 
bays  by  piers  and  panelled  ceiling,  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  com- 
mittee-rooms. The  Council  Chamber  measures 
50  ft.  by  27  ft.  It  is  entered  through  double  swing- 
doors  at  each  end.  To  the  height  of  4 ft.  6 in.  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  are  panelled  ; the  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  supported  by  five  principals  springing 
from  carved  stone  corbels  ; and  the  apartment  is 
lighted  by  stone  mullioned  windows  and  leaded 
lights  facing  Stratford-road,  and  a line  of  clearstory 
windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  oak  mantels  at  each  end  have  the  mono- 
gram of  the  Yardley  District  Council  in  the  centre. 
In  addition  to  a couple  of  committee-rooms,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  chamber,  the  surveyor’s  drawing- 
office  and  a “ Mayor’s  parlour  ” in  miniature,  two 
rooms  have  been  reserved  on  the  first  floor  as  retiring- 
rooms.  There  are  extensive  buildings  at  the  rear  of 
the  main  block.  Entering  from  Court-road  is  the 
depot  comprising  lire-station,  mortuary,  stabling, 
blacksmiths’  and  wheelwrights'  shops,  lamp-store, 
harness- room,  fodder  and  coal  stores,  mess  room  for 
the  firemen,  &c.  The  buildings  are  heated  cn  the 
low-pressure  system  and  by  radients.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  electric  lighting,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent gas  will  be  used.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison,  of 
Birmingham,  who  also  designed  the  fittings  and 
furniture,  supplied  by  Chamberlain,  King,  & Jones, 
Ltd.  Mr.  William  Bishop,  of  King's  Heath,  is  the 
builder. — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Hospital  Buildings,  Seacroft. — The  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  are  about  to 
receive  tenders  for  the  erection  of  twenty-six  blocks 
of  buildings  for  the  extension  of  the  City  Hospital 
at  Seacroft.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  London. 

Hotel,  Doncaster. — A contract  for  the  erection 
of  a new  hotel,  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of  Bridge- 
terrace  and  Hexthorpe-road,  Doncaster,  for  Messrs. 
Hewitt  Bros.,  Ltd.,  brewers,  Grimsby,  and  for  pull- 
ing down  the  property  at  present  on  the  site,  a 
portion  of  which  is  required  for  street  improve- 
ment, has  been  secured,  at  about  2,000/.,  by  Messrs. 
Mullins  & Richardson.  The  new  hotel  will  be  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Athron,  of  Doncaster. 

Building  in  Bradford. — The  building  trade, 
which  was  certainly  quiet  previous  to  May  1,  was 
almost  stopped  at  that  date  by  the  dispute  as  to 
reduction  of  wages  and  alteration  of  rules.  For 


obvious  reasons,  there  have  been  few  contracts  let, 
or  even  tenders  asked  for,  since  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  Of  the  contracts  let  were  a new  ware- 
house in  Peckover-street  for  Messrs.  Edelstein, 
Moser,  & Co.,  the  permanent  tramshed  for  the  Cor- 
poration at  Duckworth-lane,  the  new  passenger 
station  at  Bowling  Junction  for  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Co.,  a relief  station  at  Usher- 
street  for  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  an 
extension  of  the  Lidget  Green  Board  School,  an 
enlargement  of  the  Corporation  Electricity  Works 
at  Valley-road,  a new  warehouse  for  the  Yorkshire 
Woolcombers’  Association  at  Fairweather  Green, 
and  an  alteration  of  Bowling  Dyeworks  for  the 
Bradford  Dyers'  Association.  Notwithstanding  the 
labour  dispute,  a number  of  house-builders  have 
proceeded,  with  the  result  that  although  not  so 
many  houses  as  in  former  years  have  been  put  up, 
there  has  been  a fair  increase  in  this  class  of  pro- 
perty. The  local  stone  industry  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  building  trade,  been  necessarily  quiet,  with 
diminished  prices  in  some  classes,  but  the  provincial 
and  London  trades  have  remained  fairly  good 
throughout  the  year,  and  prices  have  been  well 
maintained.  Locally  the  timber  trade  has  felt  the 
effect  of  the  curtailment  of  building  operations,  but 
the  general  and  miscellaneous  demand  has  been 
fairly  good. 

New  Theatre  at  Motherwell,  Edinburgh. 
— The  opening  ceremony  in  connexion  with  the  New 
Century  Theatre  at  Motherwell  took  place  recently. 
The  new  theatre,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  over  11,000/.,  is  situated  in  Windmillhill-street. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen.  The  theatre 
is  a two-tier  one,  and  will  provide  accommodation 
for  about  1,500.  The  stage  is  35  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with 
proscenium  opening  of  26  ft. 

Building  in  Dundee. — Mr.  Thomson,  Assistant 
Burgh  Engineer,  reported  to  a meeting  of  the  Works 
Committee  of  Dundee  Town  Council  on  the  30th 
ult.,  that  during  the  year  1901  the  Town  Council 
had  approved  of  205  new  buildings  in  the  city,  the 
total  value  being  143,000/.  He  stated  that  thirty- 
six  more  plans  and  sections  were  approved  of  during 
the  year  than  in  the  past  year,  but  the  money  value 
represented  a decrease  of  15,000/.,  caused  by  the 
buildings  erected  during  the  year  being  of  a less  im- 
portant character. 

Congregational  Church,  Northampton.  — 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Congregational 
Church  on  Primrose  Hill,  Kingsthorpe-road,  North- 
ampton, were  laid  recently.  The  chapel,  which  is 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  will  be  of  red  brick,  with 
white  stone  dressings.  The  entrance,  which  is  about 
ie  yards  from  the  read,  will  have  a bold  stone 
portico,  through  which  entrance  to  the  vestibule  will 
be  gained.  The  auditorium,  which  will  be  practi- 
cally square,  will  have  a domed  roof,  surmounted 
by  a ventilating  turret.  The  gallery  will  be  at  the 
rear,  above  the  vestibule.  The  chapel,  when  opened, 
will  accommodate  a congregation  of  about  500  per- 
sons. The  cost  of  the  building,  excluding  the  site, 
will  be  about  2,800/.,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  3,000/.  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  of  North 
ampton,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  G.  W.  Souster,  of 
Northampton,  the  builder. 

New  Theatre  for  Norwich.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a new  theatre  at  Norwich,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  \V.  G.  R.  Sprague,  of  London.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 
Kirk  & Randall,  of  Woolwich.  The  upholstering 
will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Dean  & Co.,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  decoration  by  De  Jong,  of  London.  The 
theatre  will  be  built  to  seat  about  2,000  persons. 
The  stage  will  be  70  ft.  broad  and  45  ft.  deep. 

New  Buildings,  Newcastle  Breweries, 
Ltd. — In  connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Breweries,  Ltd.,  held  for  the  first  time  at 
the  new  offices  of  the  Company  in  the  Haymarket, 
Newcastle,  the  shareholders  were  invited  to 
inspect  that  building,  and  also  the  buildings 
behind,  containing  the  Company’s  mineral-water 
factory,  wine  and  spirit  stores,  and  duty-free  bond. 
The  main  building  of  the  factory,  about  120  ft.  by 
80  ft.,  by  60  ft.  high,  contains  four  floors,  the  three 
lower  ones  being  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
sections.  In  one  section  the  basement  is  occupied 
by  beer-bottling  stores,  and  the  ground  and  upper 
floors  by  the  mineral-water  works.  In  the  other 
section  the  whole  of  the  floors  are  occupied 
as  duty-paid  wine  and  spirit  stores.  In 
front  of  this  main  building  there  is  a large 
receiving  yard,  with  loading-out  quays,  approached 
from  the  Haymarket  by  two  alternative  road- 
ways, and  the  basement  extends  under  this  yard. 
Large  hoists,  driven  by  electricity,  connect  the 
loading  quays  with  the  various  floors  above  and 
below.  Behind  the  main  building  is  a large  covered 
yard,  among  the  buildings  surrounding  which  is  an 
electric  power  station.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
factory  building  there  is  stabling  for  thirty-six 
horses.  On  the  top  floor  above  the  stables  there  is 
a granary.  Abutting  on  the  stable-yard  are  coopers’ 
and  joiners'  shops,  harness-room,  sboeing-forge,  &c. 
Dining-rooms  for  the  workpeople  are  also  provided. 
In  the  basement  under  the  stable  - yard  there 
is  extensive  cellarage  connected  with  and  reached 
through  the  company’s  bonded  warehouse  in  St. 
Thomas’s-street.  The  new  office  buildings  front  on 
the  Haymarket.  The  exterior  is  of  polished  granite 
plinth,  and  red  brick  and  stone  superstructure.  In 
all  the  rooms  the  floors  are  of  oak,  and  the  doors 
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panelling,  chimney-pieces,  and  other  fittings  of 
mahogany.  In  the  basement,  besides  the  strong- 
rooms, there  are  wine  cellars,  lavatory  accom- 
modation for  the  office  staff,  and  the  Plenum 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  was  the  general  contractor  for  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  J. 
Oswald  & Son,  of  Newcastle. 

New  Buildings  for  Glasgow  Parish  Coun- 
cil.— New  offices  for  Glasgow  Parish  Council  are 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Thomson 
& Sandilands,  architects.  The  buildings  are  situated 
in  George-street,  immediately  opposite  the  side 
group  of  the  municipal  buildings.  The  lower  part 
has  been  kept  plain,  while  above  is  a series  of 
columns  in  strong  relief,  grouped  in  pairs,  support- 
ing a massive  cornice  and  balustrade.  The  side 
wings  are  treated  so  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  dome 
of  the  central  portion.  The  ground  iloor  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  treasurers  and  collect,  rs,  the  first 
Iloor  by  the  clerical  staff,  the  second  Iloor  by  the 
rooms  of  the  chairman  and  the  principal  officials  : 
while  the  third  floor  has  the  board-room,  an  apart- 
ment rising  through  two  stories.  When  finished 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  to  be  covered  with 
mahogany  panelling,  above  which  rise  pilasters 
surmounted  by  ornament  in  bold  relief.  The  rear 
section  of  the  building  is  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  relief  of  the  poor.  This  section  is  connected  by 
corridors  besides  the  special  entrance  by  John-street 
for  the  relief  of  applicants.  The  following  are  the 
principal  contractors  -.—Mason  and  joiner,  Messrs. 
William  Shaw  & Son  ; slater,  Messrs.  Hamilton  & 
Co.  : plumber,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Renfrew  ; plasterer, 
Messrs.  Stevenson  & Leitch. 

Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
DUBLIN. — New  buildings  are  being  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  thi3  hospital  in  Adelaide-road.  The 
new  building  will  unite  under  one  roof  St.  Mark's 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Lincoln-place,  and  the 
National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Molesworth-street. 
The  new  buildings  will  consist  of  the  hospital 
proper,  fronting  Adelaide-road — to  accommodate 
120  indoor  patients,  with  nursing  staff — and  an  out- 
patients’ department.  The  main  frontage  of  the 
latter  will  be  in  Hatch-lane,  by  which  the  out- 
patients will  reach  it.  The  hospital  proper  will  con- 
sist of  a building  of  four  stories,  including  the 
basement.  The  official  and  operating  block  is  in  the 
centre,  connected  by  the  main  corridors  with  the 
pavilions,  beyond  which  again  are  the  sanitary 
annexes.  The  entire  basement  will  be  utilised.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Carroll  & Batchelor,  Dublin  ; 
and  the  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  & P. 
Good,  Ltd. 

Municipal  School,  Gravesend.  — Additions 
have  recently  been  made  to  this  building  in  Darn- 
ley-street.  The  new  assembly  hall,  60  ft.  by  30  ft., 
is  the  central  feature.  The  entrance  to  the  build- 
ings for  the  girls,  with  their  necessary  offices,  is  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall,  whilst  those  for 
the  boys  are  at  the  south-east  corner.  The  hall  has 
on  its  north  side  the  four  old  large  classrooms,  the 
lighting  of  which  has  been  improved.  It  has  on  its 
south  side  a classroom,  30  ft.  by  20  ft  ; a carpenter’s 
shop,  averaging  17  ft.  by  30  ft.;  and  a vestibule, 
which  leads  to  a physical  laboratory,  24  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  to  a staircase  communicating  with 
the  first  floor,  on  which  are  placed  a kitchen, 
averaging  17  It.  by  30  ft.;  a classroom  for  senior?, 
25  ft.  by  20  ft  ; the  head-master’s  room,  13  ft.  by  iq  ft. 
(also  intended  to  be  used  as  a committee-room) ; 
and  the  chemical  laboratory,  24  ft.  by  30  ft.  Though 
the  connexion  »is  .direct  with  the  classrooms  gene- 
rally, the  external  entrance  to  the  chemical  labora- 
tory is  from  the  open  landing,  by  which  means  it  is 
hoped  to  render  the  school  free  from  unpleasant 
odours.  This  landing  also  forms  the  connexion  with 
the  first  floor  of  the  original  building.  Store  and  cloak 
rooms  have  also  been  provided.  The  assembly  hall 
will  also  be  used  for  calisthenics  and  gymnastic?. 
The  playground  for  the  girls  and  that  for  the  boys 
have  been  cemented,  whilst  the  latter  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bennett  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Multon  & Wallis  the  builders. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Stainlaxd,  Yorkshire. — 
Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade-King.  C.E.,  conducted  a Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  in  the  Stainland 
Mechanics’  Hall  on  the  31st  ult.,  into  an  application 
for  sanction  to  borrow  16,200/.  for  outfall  works 
and  sewerage.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hebblethwaite, 
the  engineer,  having  explained  the  scheme,  was 
cross-examined  at  length. 

Dock  Improvements,  London— To  meet  the 
demand  for  more  accommodation  for  large  vessels 
in  the  Port  of  London,  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Co.  have  for  the  last  two  years 
been  carrying  out  alterations  and  new  works  at  the 
river  entrance  to  the  South-West  India  Dock.  These 
works  have  just  been  completed,  and  the  temporary 
dams  are  being  removed,  so  that  vessels  450  ft.  long 
and  of  a carrying  capacity  of  6,000  tons  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  dock  by  the  new  lock.  This  dock  is. 
with  the  exception  of  Tilbury,  the  deepest  in 
London,  having  a depth  of  29  ft.  With  its  basin,  it 
has  an  area  of  32  acres,  and  the  quay  walls  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  accommodate  twelve  ships  450  ft. 


long,  in  addition  to  a few  shorter  vessels.  But 
as  the  old  entrance  lock  was  only  300  ft. 
long,  with  a depth  of  27  ft.  on  the  sill  in  the 
centre,  reduced  to  24  ft.  at  the  sides  of  the  invert,  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the  length  to  480  ft.  and 
lower  the  sill  and  invert  to  29  ft.,  and  also  to  con- 
struct under  the  lock  a sewer  for  the  London 
County  Council  for  the  drainage  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
to  replace  an  old  sewer  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  a 
somewhat  dangerous  position  across  the  entrances 
to  several  docks.  To  exclude  the  water  from  the 
site  of  the  works  the  contractors  placed  a timber 
caisson  across  the  lock  at  the  river  end  and  drove 
a semi-circular  dam  in  the  basin.  This  dam  had  a 
length  of  360  ft.,  and  was  formed  of  a single  row  of 
double  timber  piles  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  long  by  26  in. 
thick,  driven  13  it.  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and 
supported  at  the  top  by  a timber  rib  16  ft.  wide  to 
preserve  a true  circular  curve  to  the  dam.  The 
bottom  of  the  basin,  being  composed  ot  very  fine  silt 
and  running  sand,  gave  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
serious  delay  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  water 
blowing  up  under  the  piles  until  the  contractors 
weighted  the  bottom  with  a bank  of  sand  in  bags 
15  ft.  high,  and  tipped  a bank  of  clay  on  the  waterside, 
after  which  the  dam  was  perfectly  watertight  and 
stood  very  well.  The  extra  pair  of  gates  required 
for  the  extension  were  obtained  from  another  part 
of  the  dock  where  they  were  no  longer  required. 
As  the  mud  in  these  docks  causes  great  inconveni- 
ence in  working  the  gates,  iron  pipes  connected 
with  the  sluice  culverts  have  been  embedded  in  the 
concrete  of  the  new  gate  platform,  so  that  the  act 
of  lowering  the  water  in  the  lock  draws  away  the 
mud  from  the  roller  path?.  The  sluices  are  in 
duplicate,  one  set  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
other  by  hand  in  case  of  a breakdown.  The  sewer, 
which  is  500  ft.  long,  is  carried  under  the  lock  by 
two  cast-iron  culverts,  each  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
bedded  in  concrete.  These  culverts  enter  penstock 
chambers  50  ft.  deep,  built  in  brickwork  through 
the  centre  of  each  quay  wall,  and  can  be  closed  by 
hydraulic  sluices.  The  approach  sewers  on  either 
side  from  the  public  road  are  4 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter, 
and  built  of  brickwork  in  tunnels  which  were 
driven  through  the  sand.  The  cost  of  the  works, 
including  the  sewer,  has  been  about  52,000/. — 
Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  partnership  of  Messrs.  Dalgleish  & Dickens- 
Lewis,  architects,  of  Shrewsbury,  has  been  dissolved, 
and  they  will  practise  separately  at  the  under- 
mentioned addresses,  viz..  Mr.  C.  R.  Dalgleish  at 
Central  Chambers,  Wellington,  and  18,  Talbot 
Chamber?,  Shrewsbury;  and  Mr.  G.  Dickens- Lewis 
at  12A,  Talbot  Chambers,  Shrewsbury. 

Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Poplar  — a faculty 
has  been  granted  by  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  London,  for  the  erection  of  a side 
chapel,  and  the  placing  therein  of  a second  Holy 
Table,  in  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Stephen.  Poplar, 
which  was  built  in  East  India-road  in  1866,  after 
Francis’s  plan3  and  designs. 

Electric  Light,  Long  Eaton.— On  the  1st 
inst.  Colonel  W.  Langton  Coke,  C E , held  an  in- 
quiry in  the  High-street  Board  School,  Long  Eaton, 
touching  the  application  to  borrow  15,000 /.  for  the 
installation  of  the  electric  light  at  Long  Eaton.  Mr. 
Williams,  Clerk  to  the  Council,  explained  that  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Crowther,  electric  engineer,  Wallas- 
ley.  was  practically  endorsed  by  Messrs.  Hopkinson 
&’Talbot.  Time  had  been  lost,  and  the  Council  had 
lost  customers,  and  unless  the  matter  was  proceeded 
with  expeditiously  more  customers  would  be  lost. 
Provisional  contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
work.  Mr.  J.  H.  Crowther  and  Mr.  Worrall,  C.E. 
(Surveyor)  gave  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  the 
scheme. 

Housing,  Blackley  Estate,  Manchester.— 
The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council  instituted  recently  a series  of  inquiries  into 
certain  objections  raised  by  the  Citizens’  Committee 
as  to  proposals  of  the  Council  for  the  execution  of 
the  first  set  of  houses  on  the  Higher  Blackley 
Estate,  which  was  purchased  some  time  ago  under 
the  Allotments  Act.  As  a result  of  investigations 
by  the  Housing  Sub-Committee  and  the  City  Sur- 
veyor.lnew  plans  were  prepared  for  adoption  by 
the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  be  asked  to  give  their  approval  to  these. 
In  the  main  the  new  plans  are  drawn  upon  the  lines 
adopted  in  some  model  cottages  recently  erected  at 
Leek,  Staffordshire.  They  provide  for  several  im- 
provements on  the  original  proposal?.  The  chief 
additions  are  a bathroom  and  a bedroom,  the  bath- 
room being  placed  on  the  ground  floor  immediately 
behind  the  kitchen  fireplace.  Folding  doors 
are  placed  between  the  bathroom  and  the  scullery 
to  give  access  and  to  separate  the  two  apartments 
when  the  bath  is  in  use.  The  bath  is  available  for 
washing  purposes  generally,  and  will  be  fitted  with 
a shower  appliance.  The  bath  will  be  supplied 
with  water  automatically,  and  will  have  an  indepen- 
dent small  fireplace  underneath  it  for  use  during  hot 
weather,  when  the  kitchen  range  is  not  required. 
The  third  bedroom  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
the  floor  being  3 ft.  6 in.  higher  than  that  cf  the 
bedrooms.  The  light  is  derived  from  a dormer 
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window  set  back  in  the  roof  and  overlooking  the 
main  street  at  the  front.  The  alterations  in  the 
scheme  will  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  ’ 
about  7,000/. — Manchester  Couriet. 

London  Topographical  Society.— In  regard  1 
to  the  remarkable  survey  drawings  of  the  roads  of  j 
Knightsbridge,  made  by  Salway  in  1811,  and  ! 
referred  to  in  the  article  on  old  Knightsbridge  in  | 
our  last,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  London  Topo-  I 
graphical  Society  are  issuing  a reproduction  of  this  j 
remarkable  work.  There  are  thirty  sections  of  the  ] 
plan,  extending  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Counter’s  ] 
Bridge,  some  uf  which  have  been  issued  to  members  1 
of  the  Society,  and  the  remainder  will  be  in  their  1 
hands  during  the  year. 

Asplen's  Trench  Cutter  and  Road  Scarifier.  1 
— This  newly-patented  machine  is  mounted  on  a J 
trolly  provided  with  draw-bar  so  that  it  may  readily  1 
be  transported  from  place  to  place.  When  required  <] 
for  use,  the  apparatus  can  be  attached  to  any  road-  J 
roller  or  traction-engine,  and  the  larger  size  has  a 1 
side  attachment  for  this  purpose.  The  portion  1 
carrying  the  teeth  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a central  ' 
handwheel  and  screw,  at  each  side  of  which  are 
smaller  screws  for  regulating  the  teeth  themselves. 

* I 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Bradford  Building  Trade  Dispute.— 
Negotiations  between  the  representatives  of  the 
labourers  employed  in  the  Bradford  building  trade 
and  the  Bradford  and  District  Master  Builders’ 
Association  have  resulted  in  the  settlement,  so  far 
as  the  labourers  are  concerned,  of  the  dispute  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  May  1.  The  cause  of 
the  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  grant 
an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  in  the  wages  paid,  and 
the  men  left  work  at  the  same  time  as  the  ma3ons 
and  joiners,  who  were,  and  are  still,  resisting  a 
reduction  of  J£d.  per  hour  and  certain  alterations 
in  the  rules  regulating  employment.  Recently 
the  secretary  of  the  Labourers’  Union  wrote  to 
the  Master  Builders'  Association  stating  that  the 
men  desired  to  withdraw  their  demand  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  asking  that  they  might  be 
reinstated  as  early  as  possible,  without  prejudice  or 
malice.  A conference  followed,  at  which  the  men 
expressed  their  willingness  to  come  to  terms  on  the 
basis  of  the  arrangement  which  prevailed  in  1894.^1 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  masters  decided  to 
circularise  the  federated  employers,  stating  that 
“ Although  they  feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
employment  for  all  the  men  at  once,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  replace  the  men  as  early  as  ever  possible  with- 
out prejudice.”  The  terms  of  settlement  provide 
that  the  wage3  shall  be  6d.  per  hour.  During  the 
course  of  the  dispute  the  men  have  been  in  receipt 
of  103.  a week  as  strike  pay,  but  the  funds  are  now 
nearly  exhausted.  The  number  of  men  ready  to 
start  work  again  is  about  120.  As  regards  the 
masons  and  joiners,  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  In  both  cases  the  men  are 
receiving  an  out-of-work  allowance  of  1 /.  per  week, 
and  as  they  have  wealthy  unions  behind  them,  it 
would  seem  that  they  will  be  able,  unless  the  im- 
probable contingency  cf  a general  strike  should 
arise,  to  continue  the  struggle  indefinitely. — York- 
shire Observer. 

Building  Dispute  at  Maidstone. — A dispute 
has  arisen  between  masters  and  men  in  the  building 
trade  in  Maidstone,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the 
latter  should  start  work  during  the  winter  months. 
One  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  town  has  locked  out 
its  men  because  they  arrived  at  8.30  instead  of 
8 p.m.,  the  time  fixed  by  the  Master  Builders' 
Society. 

Perth  Plasterers’  Strike.  — Some  time  ago 
the  master  plasterers  of  Perth  sent  a circular  to  the 
men  intimating  a reduction  of  wages  from  8id.  to 
8d.  per  hour.  The  men  thereupon  came  out  on 
strike.  A meeting  of  the  masters  and  men  was 
held  a few  days  ago,  when  the  masters  agreed  to  a 
compromise — that  the  wages  would  be  reduced  on 
and  after  March  10.  A letter  has  since  been 
received  by  the  secretary  of  the  Masters’  Associa- 
tion from  the  men’s  secretary  intimating  that  the 
men  were  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  terms 
offered. 


KECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

J5.954-  — A Motor  for  Generating  Elf.c-  : 
TRicity  : D.  McGregor. — A vertical  spindle  carries  a 
drum  upon  which  blades  are  mounted,  the  opposite 
pairs  of  blades  being  linked  together  and  so 
arranged  that  as  the  water  current  extends  one 
blade  the  other  blade  becomes  closed  against  the 
drum.  For  a tidal  current  the  water  is  directed 
with  hinged  fiap3  which  will  be  reversed  as  the  tide 
turn?.  The  top  of  the  drum  is  fairly  level  with  the 
' stream,  and  the  drum  may  be  caused  to  slide  upon 
the  shaft,  and,  through  its  own  buoyancy,  to  adjust 
itself  to  variations  in  the  level,  or  it  may  be  carried 
upon  floats  in  wells  of  which  the  buoyancy  can  be 
adjusted  at  will  by  changing  the  amount  of  air  that 
they  contain. 

16,122.— Safety  Mechanism  for  Lifts  and  I 

ELEVATORS  : C.  L.  Biulcicnkohn  & VV.  Speer.— A • 
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1 governing  mechanism  automatically  causes  cams 
jupon  a flexible  rock-shaft  carried  by  the  car  to 
engage  with  their  guide-rails  when  an  excessive  rate 
of  speed  is  attained.  It  has  a rotary  shaft,  from 
which  extend  arms,  of  which  the  spring-pressed 
j side-blocks  can  be  thrown  outwards  by  the  rotation 
I of  a pulley,  and  is  driven  with  a shaft-cord  passed 
y around  pulleys  and  weighted  at  its  lower  end.  The 
flexible  shaft  is  worked,  in  opposition  to  a dead 
M weight,  with  a vertical  slide  joined  with  a chain  to 
a bell-crank  lever  pivoted  on  to  the  car,  in  which  is 
1 a hand-lever  joined  to  a bent  link  that  will  serve  by 
ii  means  of  its  vibration  as  an  indicator,  and  can  be 
i used  for  arresting  the  car. 

16,123. — A Brake  for  Use  with  Fire-Escapes  : 

C.  L.  Buddenbohn  and  W.  Speer. — For  an  auto- 
: matical  brake  the  inventors  pass  the  lowering  rope 
I from  an  idle  reel  many  times  around  the  drum  and 
| thence  to  the  escape-sling.  A sleeve  upon  the  main 
I axis  is  rotated  at  a high  speed  by  gearing  from  the 
! drum,  and  its  radial  arms  carry  sliding  weights, 

which  centrifugal  force  acting  in  opposition  to 
l springs  will  impel  outwards  ; the  rate  of  descent 
| can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  action  of  the 
i weights  on  inclined  planes,  so  as  to  press  braking- 
shoes  against  the  sides  of  the  drum  ; for  a more 
i rapid  descent  one  can  control  the  movement 
I lengthwise  of  the  sleeve  with  a face-cam  and  lever, 

I and  for  arresting  it  another  lever  is  fitted  ; a fixed 
I ring,  having  a spiral  groove,  guides  the  turns  of 
the  rope  sideways ; spring-pegs  force  the  rope 
against  the  drum,  which  should  have  a polygonal 
periphery. 

10,132.— A Trap  for  Drains  : J.  Edrick.— In 
order  to  prevent  back-flow  a flap-valve  is  adjusted 
at  one  end  of  a cone-shaped  length  of  pipe  ; a disc 
faced  with  indiarubber,  and  having  an  eccentrical 
orifice,  constitutes  the  seating  of  the  valve,  which  is 
made  of  a rubber  disc  encased  within  two  smaller 
metallic  discs. 

16,164.  — An  Electrical  Current  Meter  : 
A.  C.  Heap. — The  novelty  consists  of  an  improved 
mounting  of  the  coil,  a divided  magnetical  circuit, 
and  insulated  magnets  (in  order  to  obviate  electro- 
statical  effects)  for  a moving-coil  ampere  or  volt 
meter  for  continuous  current.  An  open,  rectangular, 
metallic  frame  upon  which  the  coil  is  wound  has 
end-holes  that  lit  upon  an  undivided  axle  which 
extends  through  the  coil  and  to  which  the  coil  is 
clamped  with  nuts,  one  end  remaining  free  enough 
for  expansion  by  variations  of  temperature.  There 
are  two  spiral  controlling  and  connecting  springs  and 
a balanced  pointer.  Two  angle-pieces  upon  a base- 
plate carry  two  permanent  magnets  which  have 
four  pole-pieces.  On  each  angle-piece  is  a semi- 
cylindrical  core  that  will  pass  between  the  axle  and 
the  coil.  The  insulated  base-plate  carries  the  scale 
of  the  meter,  being  joined  with  the  circuit  for 
prevention  of  eldctrostatical  effects  or  discharge 
between  the  magnets  and  the  coil  when  the  flow  of 
a high-pressure  circuit  is  being  measured.  In 
another  shape  one  magnet  only  is  used  ; it  is 
mounted  upon  a fixed  bracket  which  carries  one 
half-core  and  two  pole-pieces  that  fit  within  the 
magnet,  which  carries  the  other  half-core  and  two 
pole-pieces,  together  with  the  scale. 

16.166. — An  Adjustment  for  Windows  : E. 
Reiss.— A lazy  tongs  frame-work  joins  the  window 
or  skylight  to  the  frame,  a3  well  as  to  a set  of 
louvre  frames.  For  purposes  of  lifting,  a rod  with 
levers  or  other  gear  is  provided.  One  line  of  pins 
are  guided  in  slots  of  the  frames,  the  other  line  of 
pins  are  pivoted  on  to  the  frames. 

16.167.  — Construction  of  Pavements  : A.  Metz. 
— A thin  stratum  of  melted  bitumen  or  asphalt  is 
laid  over  a cement  foundation  of  lime  or  common 
cement ; in  or  upon  that  is  laid  a strengthening 
frame,  made  of  either  cement  roughened  blocks  or 
a trellis-work  of  sheet  metal.  Above  is  laid  an  ad- 
mixture of  bitumen,  asphalt,  gravel  and  ground 
stone.  Before  the  topmost  layer  has  become  set,  a 
non-slipping  surface  is  spread  over  it,  consisting  of 
ground  stone,  rammed  and  rolled. 

16,193. — Fasteners  for  Windows  : G.  C.  Brown. 
— For  sashes  that  can  be  turned  inwards  (see  No. 
23,489  of  1898)  is  devised  a flanged  and  slotted 
locking-plate  to  which  the  cord  is  secured,  and 
which  will  engage  with  a sash-plate,  being  held 
with  a spring  catch  which  passes  into  the  slot  as 
one  turns  the  sash  inwards  ; with  the  turning  of 
the  sash  into  the  frame  again  the  catch  is  forced 
back  out  of  action  by  means  of  a bevelled  projec- 
tion upon  the  sash-plate.  In  the  pulley-stile  is  a 
recess  within  which  a portion, of  the  parting-bead 
will  slide  backwards  against  the  pressure  of  springs, 
and  wherein  it  will  be  held  by  an  inclined  and 
flanged  bolt  that  slides  down  through  its  own 
weight  ; the  bolt  is  forced  backwards  as  one  lifts 
the  sash  in  its  frame  so  that  the  freed  parting-bead 
will  thereupon  spring  out. 

16,220.— Treatment  of  Smoke:  W.  Wild  and 

D.  Rigby. — The  smoke  from  kilns,  furnaces,  &c.,  is 
washed  with  water  or  milk  of  lime  as  it  passes 
through  a receiver  fitted  with  balls  or  pierced  plates 
of  earthenware,  wood,  metal,  &c.,  and  dipped  into 
a trough  of  water.  The  smoke  is  conveyed  thence 
into  a set  of  inverted  troughs,  which  are  dipped 
into  water  or  milk  of  lime  in  a second  chamber, 
narrow  slots  are  made  in  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
troughs  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke,  and  a fan,  or 
steam  jet,  draws  the  washed  smoke  into  the  chim- 
ney. 
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16,233. — Paving-blocks,  Pavements,  &c.  : A' 
Metz — Slabs,  tiles,  panels,  &c.,  of  granite,  and  so  on 
are  embedded  in  a layer  of  cement  or  asphalt  for  a 
non-slipping  surface.  They  are  laid  upon  a cement 
or  concrete  bed.  over  a shallow  layer  of  asphalt  or 
cement  (as  above).  See  also  No.  10,841  of  1896. 

16,241.— A Check  for  Doors  and  gates  : T. 
Clements. — A spiral  spring  forces  a roller  having  a 
rubber  tyre  on  to  the  floor,  its  casing  being  secured 
to  the  door,  and  its  tension  controlled  with  a 
screwed  cap  ; a crank  or  an  eccentric  upon  the  door 
handle  enables  one  to  raise  the  spring  as  one  opens 
the  door  ; a connecting  rod  from  the  crank  has  a 
pin  that  works  within  a vertical  slot  having 
an  L-head,  whereby  the  roller  is  sustained  by  the 
lifting  and  turning  of  the  rod  ; it  is  stated  that  the 
door  will  be  held  in  any  position  by  the  friction  of 
the  roller  against  the  floor. 

16,248.— A Socket  for  Electrical  Couplings  : 
G.  A.  G.  Davies,  H.  W.  Kent,  and  B.  G.  Stewart. — The 
insulating  body  of  a floor  or  wall  socket  is  fashioned 
with  an  extended  part  that  fits  into  a recess  formed 
in  an  insulating-disc  of  porcelain,  &c.,  affixed  with 
screws  so  that  the  metallic  portions  shall  not  be 
liable  to  accidental  short-circuiting  ; dirt  can  escape 
from  the  metallic  tubes  through  apertures  in  the 
insulating-disc. 

16,301.— A Ventilating  Shaft-top  : J.  Orr  and 
T.  McCulloch.  — Two  compound  hollow  cones, 
whereof  one  is  encompassed  by  the  other  and  which 
are  held  asunder  with  fins,  divide  the  top  portion  of 
a flared  shaft  into  inner  and  outer  passages  having 
a common  axis.  At  the  top  of  the  inner  cone  is  a 
covering  cap,  and  at  its  base  is  a small  inverted 
cone  secured  within  the  outer  cone  ; a change  of 
position  for  the  ducts  is  provided  by  means  of 
slotted  tongues  upon  the  fins  that  engage  with 
rivets  on  the  flange  of  the  head-piece,  or  the  parts 
can  be  kept  down  in  position  with  a bolt  from  the 
cap  to  a saucer  which  collects  the  rain. 

16,31  i.—Sleeve  and  Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  : 
J.  Wigham  and  G.  A.  Wigham. — The  inclined  faces 
of  the  half-socket  of  the  one  pipe  will  engage  with 
the  similar  face3  upon  a loosely  sliding  sleeve,  a 
recess  being  provided  for  the  packing  material. 

16.380.  — Mechanism  for  Weirs  : Vereinigtc 
Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg  and  Maschinenenbau- 
A.  G.  Niimbcrg  A.  G. — To  provide  means  of  opening 
a weir  against  the  action  of  ice,  alluvium,  and  so  on, 
a beam  which  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the  weir  wall 
carries  a roller,  made  up  of  strong  iron  plates 
arranged  at  a radius  about  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
normal  water-level  above  the  beam.  Water  can 
pass  into  or  out  of  the  roller  through  holes  in  its 
ends,  which  repose  in  quadrants.  A motor  serves 
to  turn  chain-wheels  at  the  ends  of  the  roller, 
whereby  a toothed  ring  upon  the  roller  engages  with 
an  inclined,  or  otherwise  a horizontal,  rack  so  as  to 
lift  the  roller. 

16.381. — A Water-boiler  for  Domestic  and 
Other  Uses  : 0.  Whitaker  and  G.  Whitaker. — A 
dish-shaped  earthenware  cover  having  a rib  upon 
its  under  surface  and  being  salt-glazed  nr  enamelled 
upon  its  top  surface  and  fitted  with  a hinged  lid  that 
affords  access  to  the  boiler,  is  made  for  the  casing. 
A damper  regulates  an  opening  which  is  formed 
between  the  hood,  which  conveys  steam  from  the 
pan  to  the  uptake,  and  the  uptake  itself.  The  hood 
can  be  bolted  to  the  cover  by  means  of  a groove 
having  dove-tailed  edges.  For  the  boilers  confer 
No.  19,368  of  1898. 

f6>393- — A Ventilation-Top  for  Shafts  and 
CHJMNEYS  : W . H.  Dingle  and  J.  M.  Urquhart. — An 
under-hood  fashioned  with  a convexed  side  and  a 
re-entering  side,  that  contract  the  passage  between 
its  two  flat  sides,  is  mounted  upon  the  conical  out- 
let of  the  chimney-top.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cone, 
and  above  the  air-inlets  made  with  the  space 
between  the  hood  and  the  cone,  are  set  two  deflec- 
tors, and  there  is  another  deflector  underneath  an 
outlet  in  the  side  of  the  bend.  In  another  shape,  the 
hood  takes  the  form  of  a wide  bottle,  and  within  it 
are  disposed  two  deflectors  which  provide  a bent 
or  zig-zag  passage,  which  in  that  case  has  no  outlet 
in  its  side. 

16,430.— Hoisting  Apparatus  for  Builders’ 
Use  : L.  Miiller. — The  apparatus  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  building  or  repair  of  chimneys.  A framing, 
through  which  a pair  of  pins  is  inserted,  is  laid  upon 
a socket  or  pillar,  which  is  carried  by  cross-bars 
built  into  the  chimney.  Two  pulleys  with  ball 
bearings  are  mounted  on  the  two  pins,  and  another 
pulley  is  carried  by  the  forked  end  of  the  stem  of 
the  pillar.  The  distance  between  the  two  end 
pulleys  on  the  pins  may  be  altered  by  means  of 
holes  made  at  intervals  in  a pair  of  parallel  bars  that 
constitute  the  framing,  the  holes  being  formed  for 
engagement  with  the  pins. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  10. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 
P.  W.  Mulready  on  “ The  Work  and  Influence  of  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin.”  7.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  John 
Ward  on  “Pictures  from  Penzance  and  the  Land’s  End.” 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’ s Society. — Mr.  A.  B. 
M'Donald,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “The  Highlands  of  Central 
Europe."  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  January  ii. 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture .—7  p.m. 


Monday,  January  13. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Mr.  John  H.  Hanson  on 
“Rivers’  Pollution  : Purification  of  Trade  Waters  from  a 
Mill  Occupier’s  Point  of  View.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Dr.  Samuel 
Rideal,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  on  “The  Purification  and 
Sterilisation  of  Water.”  I.  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall, 
London-wall,  E.C.) — Mr.  Herbert  M.  Ellis  on  “ William 
Morris,  Poet,  Artist,  and  Craftsman.”  7.30  p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  on 
“ Rood  Screens,  English  and  Continental,”  with  lime-light 
illustrations.”  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works  A ss  iciation  (Carpenters'  Hall). — Paper 
by  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Ellis.  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  January  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  H.  B.  Moles- 
worth  on  “ American  Workshop  Methods  in  Steel  Con- 
struction.” 8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Glasgow  Section). 
— “ Practical  Notes  on  Continuous  Current  Distributing 
Mains,”  by  Mr.  John  C.  A.  Ward.  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  January  15. 

Society  oj  Arts. — Mr.  Frank  J.  Gray  on  “ Ellipto- 
graphs.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Annual  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Bruce 
on  “ Recent  Data  Concerning  Concrete  Beams  and  Con- 
crete Floors.”  7.30  p.m. 

British  Arch/cological  Association. — 8 p.m. 


Thursday,  January  16. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  F.S.A.,  on 
“Recent  Excavations  at  Delphi  and  in  the  Greek 
Islands.”  I.  3 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Dr.  N 
Bodington,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  on 
“ Schliemann’s  ‘ Troy.’  ” 6.30  p.m. 


Friday,  January  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  T.  C.  Cunnington 
on  “Architectural  and  Constructional  Engineering.” 
7-30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“ Interference  of  Sound."  His  Grace  the  President  will, 
after  the  discourse,  unveil  and  present  to  the  Institution 
a bust  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  of  Sir  Frederick 
Rramwell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institution  from  1885  to  1900.  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Captain  H.  Riall  Sankey  on  “ The  Theory  of  Heat- 
Engines.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  Nomination 
of  officers  for  election  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
February  21  ; (2)  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt  on  “ Modern 
Machine  Methods.”  8 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


December  17. — By  W.  & T.  T.  Iveson  (at  New- 
castle). 

Thorneybum,  Northumberland. — Low  Eals  Farm, 

i95i  a.  f. 

Thropton,  Northumberland. — A freehold  farm, 
4»2  a 


•65.130 

2,150 


December  19. — By  Rogers  Bros. 
Dulwich.— 25,  Lordship-lane,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 


5 1-  5$.,  r-  30 1- 3C° 

2 and  4,  Hansler-rd.,  u t.  79  yrs.,  gr.  \ol. 525 

128  and  130,  Melbourne-grove,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.,  r.  60/. 555 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists.  -F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS  &c. 


£ s. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 12 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 10 

Facing  Slocks  ....  212 

Shippers  2 8 

Flettons 1 8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 11 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 5 


d. 

o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

o ,,  at  railway  depot. 

[See  also  page  5/. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contractu,  tC x.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
he  delivered 

Plans  for  Rebuilding  Institution 

Liverpool  Infirmary  Committee  .. 

Four  Premiums  of  50/.  

Jan.  31 

•Proposed  Public  Offices 

do. 

Chorlton,  Ac.,  Jt.  Asylums  Com 

20/.,  10/.  and  5/ 

Mar.  1 

‘New  Buildings  at  Langho.  near  Blackburn 

April  4 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


'Making-up  Russcll-rd.  Herbert-rd.  Ac.,  WestUendon 

•Paving  Materials 

Repairs  to  Salvation  Barracks,  .N’eyland  .......'.... 

School,  Oak-street  

Inn,  Westgate,  Rotherham  .!..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!“'*!!"!!!" 
Police  Station,  Woodhouse,  near  Sheffield!!!.!!!! 

Cottage,  Clontail 

Road  Works,  Walton-street,  Ac 

Making  uo  Streets .!!!!..!!!!!.!. 

Building  Work  at  Workhouse  !!!..!!!*!!!!!!!!!! 

8ewers,  Nortbfield-lane,  Ac “ 

Sewerage  Works.  Bargoed  and  Gllfach  !..!!!!!!!!!!! 

Rouses.  Birdwell,  Yorks 

Three  Houses,  Birdwell  !!.!!!!!!!!""!!!!”!!..! 

House,  Double  Mills  !!..”.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Baths  and  Gymnasium,  Dunfermline"..!!..”.*!!.”.*!! 

Stone,  Ac ! .!!.... 

Road  W,  rks,  Broomhall  A Olossop-nis.,  Sanderstead 

Road  Works.  Greyhounddane.  Mitcham  

Additions  to  The  Hollies,  Halfwav-street,  Sidcup 

Stone,  Ac ; ' 

W ater works  

Kilter  Bed,  Ac.,  Arelid ...!!!!!!!"!!!!!!”! 

Dep  t,  (Queen's  road  ”!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!! 

Business  Premises,  Letterkenny.  Ireland  !!!.!!!!!!.'. 

Road  Works,  Carlton-road . 

Stonework,  Ac.,  Otterbourne  Waterworks"!!.!" 

Paviug  Works.  Ac  , Market  Hill  

sewerage  Works "m 

Culverts  and  Road  Diversion,  Turwestoii ........  . 

Broken  Grauitc  (6,700  tons) 

slag  an.l  Gravel  (7,000  tons)  !..!!!!!!".!. 

Additions  to  Asylum,  Parkside,  Maccleslieid  ...... 

Sewerage  Works,  Bloxwich 

Wartli.mse,  Clarence  Mills,  Cleckheaton  

Organ  Chamber,  Ac..  Ton  Pentre 

Tramway  Depot,  Rochdale- road  !.. 

Church  Tower,  Bettws-y  Coed  .!, 

House,  Brownlow-street,  Liverpool. !..!!.!!! 

School,  Aberfan  " 

Hospital,  Llandough  . !!!!!!!!.'!!! 

Additions  to  Munster  Institute  !!!!.  !! 

Hospital,  Kskdalo !!.!!!.!! 

Buildings,  Chance-alley,  Ac .,.! 

Footbridges.  Colwall,  Twerton  and  Uirwain  ...... 

Making-up  luoclion-road  

•supply  of  Guernsey  Granite  atid  Flints  ..!!!!!!.!!!!! 

•Pulling  down  Buildiugs,  Brook-street,  S.E 

Sewerage  Works 

Restoration,  Church,  Lockingate,  Limilyan,  Cornwall 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Waith  Fold  to  Starkies 

Firebricks,  Ac ..,!!, 

'Road  Making,  Kerbing,  Paving,  Ac !!.!..!!*!!!’! 

Extension  of  Electric  Light  Works 

Drainage  Works  at  Workhouse  

'Enlargement  of  Head  Post  Office.  Norwich  ............. 

Road  Materials,  Ac.  

•Petty  Sessional  Courts  and  Offices  ”.!!!!".!." 

Schools,  Penygraig.  Wales !. 

New  Infirmary  at  Hatfield  ...  .!.. 

Four  Houses.  Liltleborough,  Lancs .!" 

Stabling  at  Workhouse,  Longtown  *" 

Rebuilding  Beach  Hotel,  Hollingworth  Lake,  Lancs 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hendon  U.D.C 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney 


Bath  School  Board  

R.  .T.  Bentley  s Trustees 

Standing  Jt.  Com.  West  Riding  C.C, 

Ardee  (Ireland)  R.  D.C 

Enfield  U.D.C. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac  , Supplied  by 


do. 

Farnham  Guardians 

Ealing  Borough  Council 

Gelligaer  R.D.C.  

Messrs.  Thorpe  A Robinson  .. 

Mr!  T.  Greenwood 

Cockermouth  U.D.C 


Banbury  Town  Council  

Croydon  R.D.C 

do. 

Greenwich  Guardians 

Rugby  U.D.C 

Lochgelly  Town' Council 

Congleton  Guardians  

Hastings  Corporation  

Miss  Rooney  

Friem  Barnet.  U.D.C 

Southampton  Corporation 

Alnwick  U.D  

Kilmalcolm  (N.B  ) District  Com. 

Buckingham  R.D.C 

Spilsby  R.D.C 

do. 

Committee  

Walsall  Corporation 


Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation 


Laoc3  County  Council , 

Mertbyr  Tydtil  School  Board  . 
Penarth  U.D.C.  ...  


Messrs  T.  A.  Ashton,  Limited 
Oreat  Western  Railway  Company 

Brentford  U.D.C 

Acton  District  Council  

Lambeth  Guardians 

Marlborough  Town  Council  

Vicar  and  Churchwardens 

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Salford  Corporation  

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Hull  Corporation  

Clonmel  (Ireland)  Guardians 
Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Works,  Ac. 

Hailsham  (Sussex)  R.D.C 

City  and  County  of  Bristol  

Ystradfellte  School  Board 

Hatfield  Union  


S.  Slater.  Grimley  Public  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W 

M.  W.  Jameson,  16,  Great  Alie-strect,  Whitechapel,  E 

S . w.  Evans,  Architect.  Front-street,  Neyland  ..  

W.  J.  Wjilcox,  Architect,  1,  Belmont,  Bath  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Architect,  flartshead  Chambers,  Sheffield  . . 

J.  V.  Edwards,  County  surveyor.  Wakefield  

L.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer,  17,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda  

R.  Collins,  Council's  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Enfield  

do. 

Friend  A Lloyd.  Architects,  Aldershot  

C.  Jones,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing  

J.  P.  Jones,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hengoed..  

A.  Whitaker,  Architect,  Worshorough,  Barnsley  

do. 

J.  Fearon,  Council  Offices.  Cockermouth  

11.  J.  Blane,  Architect,  25,  Rutland-sqoaie,  Edinburgh  

N.  H Dawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Banbury  

R.  M.  Chart,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

do 

T.  Diuwiddy,  Architect,  12,  Croom's-hil),  Greenwich,  S.E 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Engineer,  Rugby  

Buchanan  A Bennett,  Civil  Eugineer,  12,  Hill  street,  Edinburgh 

C.  R.  Hall,  Engineer.  Congleton  

P.  II.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings 

M.  O'Callaghan.  Architect,  Letterkenny  

E.  .1.  Reynolds,  Civil  Engineer,  Barnet 

W.  Matthews,  Engineer,  is.  French-street,  Southampton  

G.  Wilson,  Surveyor,  Green  Bat,  Alnwick  ..  

J.  Murray,  Civil  Engineer,  Couuty  Buildings,  Paisley  

T.  R.  Hearne,  28,  West-street,  Buckingham  

T.  A.  Busbridge,  Civil  Engineer,  Spilsby  

do. 

H.  Bestwick,  County  Architect.  Chester  

Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  

T.  Barker  A Son,  Civil  Engineers,  5,  Bank  street.  Bradford  . 

J.  Rees,  Architect.  Pentre,  Glam 

A.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Bank-street,  Bury  .. 

Wright  A Sons,  Surveyors,  Lancaster  

H.  Littler.  Architect,  Couutv  Offices,  Preston  

J L.  Smith,  Architect,  60,  High-street,  Merthyr 

E.  J.  Evans,  Civil  Engineer,  Penarth 

H.  Williams,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin 

It  M George,  Langholm  . 

Gibbs  A Flockton,  Architects.  15,  St  -lames  -row,  She  (field  .. 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station  . 

W.  Nowell  Parr,  Cllfden  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford  ...  . 

Council's  Surveyor,  242,  High-street,  Acton  

w.  Thurnall,  Brook-street,  Kenuingtou-road,  S.E 

Fairbank  A Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  Leudal,  York  .. 

Vicar,  The  Rectory,  I.uxulyan  

A.  W.  Bradley,  Borough  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Bury  .!!”..!.." 

w.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Broom-street,  Salford  

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney  

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  .....".!. 

E.  A Hackett,  civil  Engineer,  Workhouse.  Clonmel  

The  Secretary,  H M.  Office  of  Works  Storey's  Gate,  3.W.  ... 

J.  Uuxley,  Civil  Eugineer,  17,  Loodon  road,  Hailsham 

H Williams,  Imperial  Chambers.  Corn-street,  Bristol  

T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Clifton -street,  Aberdeen 

C.  Smith  A > >n,  101,  Friar-street,  Reading 

T.  Wild.  Hollingworth-road,  Littleboroogb 

-I.  Murray,  Surveyor,  Kirkltnton,  near  Carlisle 

Oponshaw  A Gill,  Architects,  0,  Fleet  stroet,  Bury  


do. 

do, 

do. 


do. 

Jan.  2 
do. 


Jan.  25 
Jan.  30 
-Ian.  31 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

•Draughtsman  

Met.  Borough  Bethnal  Green  

Southwark  Council  

3/.  per  week 

•Architectural  Assistant  ... 

"those  marked  with  anasterisk(-) are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x cfcxxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvili  * 
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’RICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

St  Blut  ~ 


Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 

Bullnose 

st  Stourbridge 
iFire  Bricks  ....  4 
[■lazed  Bricks. 
list  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

^Stretchers 13 

paders  12 

poins,  Bullnose, 

iand  Flats 17 

ouble  Stretchers  to 
ouble  Headers..  16 
ne  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

wo  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

est  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12 
uoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

•ouble  Stretchers  15 
•ouble  Headers..  14 
•ne  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

wo  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

econds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed  2 


466  per  1,000  at  railway  depot. 
4 10  o „ n 11 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

by  ii  in.  by  ii  in 010  o more  than 

battens. 

i in. 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


hames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

’hames  Ballast  — 6 o ,,  ,1 

lest  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

lest  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ■> 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

prey  Stone  Lime ns.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Itourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  cd.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


^ncaster  in  blocks  ....  1 : 

lath  ,,  1 

i’arleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 
3eer  in  blocks  ....  1 

Srinshill  ,,  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Red  Mansfield 


[ per  ft 


Hard  York  in  blocks 
Hard  York 


cube,  deld.  rly.  depot, 


sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 2 8 

6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 3 o 
5 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


per  ft.  s 
at  rly.  < 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


9i 

deld.  rly. 

7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  < 

>1 


cube. 

. depot. 


SLATES, 
in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.  .11  15  oper  loooof  i2ooatry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  11  5 o 

16  X 8 best  ,,  6 12  o 

10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  50 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  600 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green. ...  12  2 6 

6x  8 ,,  ,,  7 5 0 

:oX  10  permanent  green  10  5 o 

16X8  „ „ 5 17  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i.-.oo,  at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  39  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles 38  „ ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 1310  o 15  1®  o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  o o 14  10  o 

Battens  : best  2.J  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  o o 11  o o 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 — o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  tbanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o „ „ ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . , 8100  9100 
r in.  by  4i  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  900 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 
or  Merr.el  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  - 4 5 ° 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 35  0 3 0 0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 0 0 3 10  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  dea’s, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  pin.  .. ..............  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  14  o o 10  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  17  o o 18  o o 

,,  3 in. by  gin.  15  10  o 16  10  o 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and 9 in . 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  10  10  o 11  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 19  o o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  - 16  o o 17  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in ••  13  o o 14  ° o 

Battens - n o o 12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


16  6 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in n ° ° 12  o o 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

,,  ,,  i)  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  10  o 13  o o 

Battens 10  10  o 11  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  12  10  o 13  10  o 

,,  11  I,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 12  10  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  — o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  to  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  040 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ 023  o 2 6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  o 5 6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o o 7 

J in.  do.  do.  007  - - - 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ° 010  0 1 0 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o o 3 6 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  o 13 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0150 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched ° * 1 6 0 *3  ® 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in, 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  75° 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  8 o o 900 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  8 2 6 9 2 6 

Flitch  Plates  .-  - - - 8 10  o o o o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron — ^ s.  d.  £ s.  d, 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  c 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  3 10  o 9 o c 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  10  10  o - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 0 0 9 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 *5  c 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - ■ 

„ „ t0  24g T n o o - - - 

,,  „ t0  26g 12  10  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o - - 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ 26  g 14  o o - - • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o - - 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - - - 

,,  ,,  26  g i9io  o - • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o - - - 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

METALS. 

Iron — Per  ton,  i 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  £ s.  d. 
to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  5 o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 ° 

>.  .1.  g 14  5 o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in q 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


1 London. 
£ s.  d. 


LEAD,  &c. 


£ s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  13  o o 

Pipe  in  coils  13  10  o 

Soil  Pipe 16  o o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  „ o 1 ii 

Copper  nails „ . o 1 if 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ,,  0011 

Thin  ,,  o 1 1 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder — Plumbers' 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Tim 


6k 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

2^d. 

3id. 

3id- 

4?d. 

4ld. 


5 oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths  .... 

1 oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths....— 

6 oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths  .... 

32  oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths  

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz. 


J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


- Sid. 
. 5 fd. 
• 3id- 

- 4 Id. 
. 2^d. 
. 3d. 

■ SP- 


OILS, See.  d 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 10 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  o 2 11 

,l  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 3 o 

,1  ,,  ,,  in  barrels o 3 1 

,,  „ ,,  in  drums  — ,,  o 3 3 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  „ ,,  o 2 3 

,,  in  drums ,,  o 2 6 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  10  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  21  o o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o S 6 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  6 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  0160 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnishfor  inside  work..  ..  o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size - o 10  6 

Best  Black  Japan o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  __. ..  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black  o 8 6 

Berlin  Black o 16  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish — . . . . o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  W.  B.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TEDDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

CHINGFORD.— For  new  house,  Rowden  Park  Estate 
Chingford,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Spencer.  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  archi 
tect.  74,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  :— 

Wood* ~^>7S° 

[See  also  next  page. 


pnblUhei  of  “ 


&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remlttau  _ 

FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  t< 

BUILDER, " Catherlne-stroet.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 


numbers)  cr  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Momine’t  Post. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Engineering  Estimates. 
Summerscales  Williams 

& Sons  ....  £ 3,700  o 
R.  & A.  Main  3,390  o 
Dargue,  Grif- 
fiths, & Co.  3,280  19 
Flavel  & Co.  3,190  o 
Williams  & 

Sons  2.998  10 

W.  Freer  ....  2,884  ° 

Benham  & 

Sons  2.852  10 

Dawson  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  ..  2,850 
Moorwood, 

Sons,  & Co., 

Ltd 2,798 


Sons,|Ltd...  £ 
Coventry  Gas 
Fitting  and 
Engineering 

Co 

Dinning  & 

Cooke  

Jenkins  & Son 
Bailev  & Co. 
Tomlinson  & 

Milam* 

A.J.  Kallaway 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, 


LITHOGRAPHED! 


wnmenTW  t enwf  8.  FRINGES  8TREBT. 

METCHIM  & SQNIgt.georgest.westminbthb1 
- *vn  TART.T5R.  1 


QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES,  ’ 
For  1902,  price  6d.  poBt  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


S.  W.  Moscrip 

G.  Wiggs 

Dupont  & Co. 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 7>929 

Smith  & Sons, 

Ltd 7,519 

Tyler  & White  ..  7,500 

H.  Martin  7,308 

Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd 7,243 

Patman  & Fother- 

ingham,  Ltd.  ..  7,128 

For  Heating  System. 

J.  Metcalf ,£407  o I Wenham  & Waters, 

Beer  & Co.........  384  10  | Ltd.,  London*  ..^340 

Wontner  Smith, 

Gray,  & Co 377  o | 


J.  Appleby ^7,093 

Varnell  & Son. . . . 7,064 

C.  Eames 6,956 

Honour  & Son  . . 6,933 
Clifford  & Gough  6,899 
G.  & J.  Waterman  6,867 
Coulson  & Lofts. . 6,751 
C.  Brightman.. ..  6,638 
R.  L.  Tonge, 

Watford* 6,508 

R. Morton  Hughes  6,461 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corsham. 


12 1,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


! Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES, 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


B.  NOWELL  & GO 


WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Hoad,  1CEXSINGTOH. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVE. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFIMQ. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangements 

IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION, 

yfot  ISfater  Sndtantfy  or  Wqj/ 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

In  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  house 


eALIFONT” 


PATENTED 

REGISTERED 


EWART’S  GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.W; 


Established  1334. 

15  Gold  Medals  and  Awards. 


Telegrams Geyser  London. 
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*S 'indents'  Designs  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects. 

E are  glad  to  see 
that  the  com- 
petitions for  the 
prizes  offered  by 
the  Institute  of 
Architects  for 
designs  by  stu- 
dents are  begin- 
ning to  revive, 
and  that  this  year 
the  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion 
reminds  Ihe  elder  among  us  of  some  of  the 
Soane  competitions  of  old  days,  which  used 
to  produce  drawings  and  designs  far  superior 
to  those  which’we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  prizes  which  depend  mainly  upon  draw- 
ing have  indeed  always  kept  their  place  ; the 
work  done  [for  the  Pugin  and  Owen  Jones 
Scholarships  and  for  the  Measured  Draw- 
ings Medal  has  never  materially  fallen 
off ; it  is  in  the  two  prizes  which  are 
given  for  design,  the  Soane  and  the  Tite, 
that  there  has  been  such  a teeble  appearance 
lately,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  designs ; in  fact,  there  has 
been  more  than  one  year  recently  in  which, 
in  our  opinion,  the  Soane  Medallion  ought 
to  have  been  withheld  altogether,  as  a hint 
to  students  that  something  better  was  ex- 
pected of  them  if  they  would  win  the  leading 
prize  the  Institute  has  to  bestow.  This 
year  we  have,  however,  sixteen  competitors 
for  the  Soane  and  twenty-four  for  the  Tite, 
and  these  include  a great  deal  ot  very  good 
work,  and  two  or  three  at  least  which  may 
be  called  remarkable  designs. 

The  revival  of  interest  and  energy  over 
these  two  competitions  may  perhaps 
in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  subjects  are  more  interesting  from  a 
purely  architectural  point  of  view  than 
usual,  and  'that  they  are  such  as  leave  the 
designers  free  to  consider  architectural 
effect  as  the  principal  object.  It  is  nearly 
always1, in  plan  that  the  Soane  competitors 
have  been  most  deficient;  and  in  the  subject 
for  this  year,  a swimming-bath  for  a seaside 
town,  to  be  treated  (the  interior  of  the  bath 


especially)  in  a monumental  architectural 
manner,  and  in  which  the  " engineering  ’’ 
connected  with  a swimming-bath  was 
allowed  to  be  ignored,  the  competitors  had 
a subject  of  the  greatest  architectural 
suggestiveness,  while  at  the  same  time 
presenting  no  great  difficulties  in  planning  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Tite  prize  the  plan 
was  furnished  to  them.  A concert-hall, 
which  is  a subject  that  has  been 
twice  given  for  the  Soane,  and  pro- 
duced very  poor  results,  ought  to  have 
been  an  inspiring  one,  but  the  subject 
is  a good  deal  complicated  with  difficulties 
in  regard  to  planning,  seating,  and  acoustics, 
which  seem  to  have  rather  deterred  com- 
petitors. Of  course  it  is  not  quite  right  that 
practical  difficulties  should  be  evaded  in 
competitions  of  this  kind,  part  of  the  value 
of  which  consists  in  preparing  architectural 
students  for  the  practical  problems  which  they 
will  have  to  solve  in  actual  practice  ; but  it 
is  exceedingly  natural  that  young  architects, 
to  whom  architecture  still  presents  the 
dream  of  great  opportunities  of  poetic  effect, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  art  is  in  full 
blossom,  should  feel  more  drawn  towards 
subjects  in  which  they  can  develop  the  full 
capacity  of  architecture  for  effect  on  a grand 
scale;  and  we  are  not  without  sympathy 
with  them  in  this  respect. 

There  could  hardly  be  a finer  opportunity 
for  an  architect  than  to  be  invited  to  design 
a great  swimming-bath  as  an  architecturally 
treated  hall,  regardless  of  cost,  and  with  the 
added  beauty  of  the  water  surface  and  its 
effects  of  reflection.  The  particular  point  of 
the  instruction  that  it  was  to  be  “ in  a sea- 
side town  ” we  do  not  quite  perceive,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  noticed,  have  any  of  the  com- 
petitors endeavoured  to  give  special  point 
to  this  requirement  in  the  character  of  their 
designs  ; it  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
intimation  that  it  was  a locality  in  which  a 
spacious  and  open  site  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  found  than  in  an  inland 
town,  and  that  a seaside  town  would 
be  more  or  less  a pleasure  resort,  and 
would  therefore  give  excuse  for  treating 
I the  building  in  a more  than  usually 
I decorative  and  festive  manner.  Of  the 
designs  submitted  there  can  hardly  be  a 


question  that  “Iona”  is  the  finest;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  set  off  by  splendid 
draughtsmanship,  but  even  putting  this  aside 
it  is  before  all  the  others  in  general  con- 
ception, and  is  a design  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  architect.  For  one  thing,  the 
author’s  plan  is  a distinct  and  original 
conception.  On  the  ground  floor  the  two 
long  sides  of  the  design  assume  the  form  of 
two  great  sweeping  curves,  which  form  a 
loggia  on  each  side  for  walking  ; the  straight 
walls  of  the  main  swimming-bath  forming 
the  chord  of  the  arc.  This  is  really  an 
architectural  idea  worth  note  ; it  is  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
planning : there  is  a touch  of  genius 
in  it.  The  centre  part  of  the  space 
between  the  curved  loggias  and  the 
swimming-bath  is  occupied  on  one  side 
by  the  separate  private  baths,  on  the  other 
side  by  a Turkish  bath,  the  remainder  of 
the  space  being  open  courts.  The  entrance- 
hall  and  other  apartments  at  one  end,  and 
the  gymnasium  at  the  other  end,  form  cross 
blocks  at  each  end  of  the  swimming-bath 
block,  the  curved  loggias  coming  into  the 
re-entering  angles.  The  straight  side  walls 
of  the  swimming-bath  rise  above  the  lower 
buildings,  and  are  treated  very  effectively 
with  large  semicircular  windows  with  an 
order  of  columns  which  stand  free  in  front 
of  the  two  vertical  divisions  of  the  windows. 
It  is  an  unusual  treatment  to  place  columns 
in  front  of  a window  of  this  kind,  but 
we  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  and 
it  has  the  effect  of  carrying  on  the 
architectural  composition  across  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  windows,  and  giving  the 
apparent  support  required  to  the  entabla- 
ture. Exterior  perspectives  were  not  asked 
for,  the  interior  perspective  of  the  bath  pre- 
senting quite  enough  work  in  itself ; it  might 
be  a question  how  the  grouping  would  look 
in  perspective,  with  the  lower  curved 
building  in  front  and  the  straight  wall  rising 
behind  it ; but  at  all  events  the  main 
arrangement  of  the  plan  would  be  com- 
pletely indicated  in  the  grouping  of  the 
building.  The  small  dome  over  the  entrance 
hall  is  a very  good  bit  of  design.  The 
interior  perspective  is  a very  fine  drawing 
showing  a circular  barrel  vault  rising  from 
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an  arcade  carried  on  massive  square  piers, 
the  coffered  arches  being  shown  right 
back  to  the  external  walls,  and  the  side 
galleries  carried  in  colonnades  between 
the  piers  ; the  arches  spring  from  an  entab- 
lature carried  from  the  large  piers  to  the 
outer  wall,  leaving  square-heading  openings 
between  pier  and  wall.  The  piers  and 
vault  are  richly  decorated  with  sculpture 
boldly  sketched  in,  the  centre  portion  of  the 
vault  being  left  in  panels  of  plain  surface, 
with  the  object,  no  doubt,  of  getting  a white 
reflecting  surface  over  the  centre  of  the  bath. 
This  is  so  necessary  for  securing  a bright 
and  attractive  effect  in  the  water,  that  it  has 
been  rather  generally  assumed  that  top- 
lighting is  almost  a sine  qua  ?ion  in  a swim- 
ming-bath, to  lighten  up  the  water ; and 
practically  this  is  true,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  an  architectural  sense  this 
advantage  is  secured  at  the  cost  of  destroying 
the  monumental  effect  of  the  roof,  and  as 
this  was  to  be  a piece  of  monumental  archi- 
tecture we  are  inclined  to  think,  as  both 
J‘Iona”  and  some  other  competitors  have 
-evidently  thought,  that  side-lighting  best 
meets  the  architectural  conditions.  The 
dressing-boxes  are  ranged  along  the  outer 
walls  behind  the  colonnaded  screen,  and  are 
•thus  prevented  from  interfering  with  the 
architectural  effect,  while  they  are  sufficiently 
close  to  the  water.  This  is  an  important 
point ; some  of  the  competitors  have  hidden 
the  dressing-boxes  away  too  far  from  the 
bath  ; they  should  be  as  close  to  the  water 
as  they  can  be  without  interfering  with 
gangway  room  round  it,  otherwise  the  bather 
gets  a chill  before  getting  to  the  water, 
and  the  space  between  the  bath  and  the 
boxes  leaves  a great  amount  of  wet  floor 
from  the  drippings  from  bathers  coming  out. 
Some  of  the  competitors  appear  to  have 
thought  it  a good  plan  to  have  entrances  to 
the  boxes  both  back  and  front— a back 
corridor  for  coming  in  dressed  and  a front 
-door  for  issue  to  the  bath  when  undressed  ; 
but  this  is  a mistake  ; dressing-boxes  are 
necessarily  small,  and  to  have  a door  both 
in  front  and  back  is  inconvenient,  besides 
promoting  draughts.  We  do  not  see  why 
41  Iona  ” provided  a small  " sea-water  bath  ” 
in  his  gymnasium  block  ; in  a seaside  town 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  main  bath  would 
be  supplied  with  sea-water;  we  only  wish 
we  could  get  it  into  our  London  swimming- 
baths. 

The  two  next  best  designs  are  perhaps 
“ Balneae  ” and  “ Tepidarium.”  Both  of 
them  show  somewhat  the  same  general  idea 
as  “ Iona’’  in  the  treatment  of  the  swimming- 
bath  hall — a great  side  arcade  on  massive 
piers,  with  a semicircular  vault.  The  general 
-effect  of  the  interior  of  “Balneae”  is  very 
good,  though  it  does  not  derive  much  advan- 
tage from  the  drawing,  which  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  a hurry,  and  the  Classic 
columns  which  are  used  (not  very  happily) 
in  the  manner  of  angle  columns  to  the  main 
piers  are  disagreeably  attenuated  in  propor- 
tion, and  have  no  diminution  ; they  look  like 
Classic  columns  used  in  a Gothic  manner. 
The  geometrical  drawings  are  however 
very  good  and  carefully  treated,  and  the 
building  would  be  a fine  one  as  a whole. 

It  is  rather  a pity  that  the  author  has 
planned  his  fine  octagonal  entrance-hall  so 
as  to  cut  into  one  side  of  the  bath  hall ; the 
junction  is  cleverly  managed,  and  as  the 
competitors  were  not  limited  in  regard  to 
space  we  presume  that  he  considered  this  as 


a point  in  his  design,  but  it  must  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  bath  hall  to  some  extent.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dressing-boxes  behind  a 
row  of  rather  wide  masonry  piers  has  the 
effect  of  subordinating  them  to  the  architec- 
ture, but  it  necessitates  some  of  their  doors 
being  rather  inconveniently  narrow.  “Tepi- 
darium” shows  a somewhat  similar  idea  in 
the  treatment  of  the  hall,  but  there  is  a 
separate  column  in  front  of  the  main  piers, 
and  the  side  arches  are  not  carried  back  to 
the  outer  wall,  the  gallery  having  a flat 
ceiling  behind  the  arcade— not  so  bold  and 
effective  a treatment.  The  dressing-boxes  are 
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better  arranged  for  access  than  in  “Balneae.” 
The  perfectly  plain  vault,  with  its  “Welsh  ” 
groins  at  the  side,  looks  rather  crude  in  the 
perspective  view,  but  as  a whole  this  is  a 
very  meritorious  design. 

Among  the  other  designs  “ Silhouette  ’’ 
shows  a fine  coloured  perspective  of  the  bath 
hall,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  St.  Mark's 
in  general  effect  ; it  is  not  very  apparent 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  material  of  the 
warm-tinted  walls.  In  the  plan  the  dress- 
ing-boxes are  badly  arranged,  facing  each 
other  on  each  side  of  a narrow  corridor  ; on 
days  of  full  attendance  there  would  be  incon- 
venient crowding  here,  and  the  boxes  are  not 
in  sufficiently  close  connexion  with  the 
bath.  The  exterior  elevations  are  good 
in  the  main;  the  chimney  is  well  treated; 
the  transition  from  the  square  to  the  circular 
plan  in  the  dome  is  rather  crudely  managed. 
In  " Io,”  in  many  respects  a clever  design, 
the  bath  interior  is  treated  in  a dignified 
and  effective  manner,  with  side  lighting  and 
a rather  heavy  segmental-arched  ceiling ; 
the  plan  shows  the  same  mistake  as  in 
“Silhouette,”  of  crowding  the  dressing-boxes 
on  each  side  of  an  internal  corridor,  instead 
ol  facing  them  all  towards  the  bath. 
‘‘Zeno”  shows  a very  clever  design  in 
which  brick  and  coloured  faience  are  largely 
used,  and  the  dressing-boxes  are  divided 
by  columns  picturesquely  treated  ; there  is  a 
tie-beam  roof  with  a continuous  lantern- 
light  down  the  centre.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  ability  in  this  design,  but  it  is  hardly 
what  we  should  call  monumental  architec- 
ture. This  is  one  in  which  the  dressing- 
boxes  are  shown  between  two  corridors  and 
with  front  and  back  doors,  which,  as  already 
observed,  we  regard  as  a mistake.  “ Am- 
phibious ” is  also  a ceramic  design  with 
much  cleverness  but  somewhat  eccentric, 
and  it  seems  a mistake  to  put  square  piers 
above  the  gallery  carried  by  coupled  columns 


below,  inverting  the  usual  structural  order 
of  things  ; nevertheless,  there  is  a great  deal' 
of  ability  shown  in  the  details.  “ Faust  ” is- 
a design  which  fails  by  being  too  clever ; the 
interior  architecture  of  the  bath  hall  is  all  cut? 
up  into  bits  ; a good  deal  of  clever  detail,  but 
the  whole  wants  breadth  and  does  not  hang 
together. 

The  Tite  prize  is  less  important  than  the 
Soane  in  so  far  as  it  is  a study  in  style  only,, 
apart  from  practical  requirements,  but  we: 
may  feel  a special  satisfaction  in  seeing  that? 
it  has  been  so  largely  and  ably  competed- 
for,  as  there  is  no  harm  in  saying,  now,  that1 
the  subject  was  the  suggestion  of  the  editor 
of  this  journal,  who  is  very  glad  to  find  that 
it  has  proved  so  attractive.  The  problem 
was  to  give  a treatment,  in  Italian  architec- 
ture, of  the  subjoined  plan,  which  is  drawn- 
out  from  a sketch  plan  of  Leonardo- 
da  Vinci's  to  be  found  among  his  miscel- 
laneous architectural  sketches  and  ideas 
published  in  a book  by  Baron  de  Geymiiller. 
The  plan  has  been  familiar  to  us  for  many 
years,  and  we  have  long  thought  it  was 
worth  doing  something  with.  Leonardo 
gives  a very  rough  sketch  of  his  notion  off 
its  architectural  treatment,  which  is  not? 
worth  much,  but  the  plan  itself  is  an 
original  conception,  and  a very  sagges- 
tive  one.  The  designs  show  a very  high- 
average  of  merit,  and  the  award  of  the- 
prize  will,  we  should  think,  be  a matter  off 
some  difficulty.  Our  own  very  decided 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  that  signed  “-In 
Memoriam,”  which,  not  without  weak  points,, 
shows  more  unity  of  conception  and  more 
of  architectural  genius  than  any  other.  The 
design  is  treated  in  a severe  and  restrained 
manner ; the  weak  points  in  it  are  the 
curved  out  buttresses  at  the  base  of  the 
coupled  columns  in  the  upper  story,  which, 
want  a little  more  “ treatment  ” to  carry 
them  off — they  look  rather  as  if  the  author  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  put  there  : and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  upper  order  should  not 
have  been  on  a smaller  scale  than  the  portico 
order  ; as  it  is,  the  upper  story  seems  rather 
to  crush  the  lower.  There  is  a grandeur, 
nevertheless,  about  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
perspective  drawing  shows  a great  deal  of 
artistic  power.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  instructions  were  that  the  building 
should  be  treated  as  a “Royal  Memorial 
Chapel,”  an  idea  which  the  nature  of  the 
plan  seemed  rather  to  suggest.  Among  the- 
other  designs  there  are  very  few  that  are  not 
interesting  and  meritorious  more  or  less  ; 
several  that  are  of  remarkable  excellence. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  “ Nimrod,”  a 
very  refined  design  shown  in  admirable 
drawings  and  with  a great  deal  of  very 
pretty  decorative  detail,  but  rather 

wanting  in  the  solemnity  of  character 
proper  to  a memorial  chapel ; u Marble,” 
a very  good  design  in  Early  North 
Italian  Renaissance,  with  flat  surfaces 
and  a good  deal  of  marble  inlay ; the  draw- 
ings of  this  are  also  admirable.  But  this  is 
not  what  Tite  intended  ; his  prize  was  to 
encourage  “The  Study  of  Italian  Architec- 
ture,’’ and  what  he  meant  was  Classic  Re- 
naissance, and  to  that  phase  of  architecture, 
as  we  have  before  said,  competitors  are 
bound  to  keep.  Not  that  there  should  be  no 
original  detail,  but  that  the  treatment  and 
the  effect  should  be  such  as  are  founded  oa 
and  in  harmony  with  the  Classic  Renais- 
sance-carrying it  further,  if  you  will,  but 
not  going  back,  as  “Marble”  does,  to  a 
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1!  phase  of  Italian  architecture  earlier  than 
: that,  and  essentially  different  from  it. 

1;  Among  other  good  designs  are  “Gibbs;” 
i “ R.  I.  P.  ; ” the  one  marked  by  a sprig  of 
(j  foliage — the  author  has  rather  overdone 
u!  rustication,  but  there  is  a certain  power 
(I  about  it ; one  marked  by  three  red  spots, 

;'i  graceful  but  not  very  original ; “ Tendimus,” 
ll  who  shows  his  building  finely  placed  on 
1 a terraced  platform  ; “ Bramante  da  Urbino,” 

’■  who  is  to  be  credited  for  the  bold  and 
• original  treatment  of  the  buttresses  to  the 
j drum  of  the  dome  ; “ Rex,”  who  shows  a 
•j  graceful  and  severe  design,  not  very  striking 
: but  very  correct ; “ Pax,’’  in  whose  design 
i;  the  lower  pavilions,  with  their  decorative 
1 sculpture,  are  very  effectively  and  power- 
,1  fully  treated  ; and  “ Rex  A,’’  whose  per- 
I spective  drawing  is  the  best  executed  in 
j the  collection,  but  the  design  is  very  much 
i copied  from  St.  Paul’s,  and  there  is  no 
| artistic  invention  about  it ; only  beautiful 
| drawing — which  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Of  the  six  competitors  for  the  Grissell 
: medal  the  one  who  signs  his  drawings  with 
a red  fleur-de-lis  seems  to  have  best  com- 
! bined  a simple  and  satisfactory  treatment  oi 
construction  with  good  lighting  and  a certain 
eye  to  architectural  effect,  a point  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of ; for  though  the  medal 
was  instituted  for  a constructional  competi- 
tion, one  must  consider  that  construction  the 
best  which,  cateris  paribus,  keeps  in  mind 
the  requirements  of  architectural  effect  and 
truthfulness  in  structural  expression,  without 
which  the  competition  would  become  only 
an  engineering  one.  There  are  clever 
points  in  “ Ctedmon’s  ” drawings,  but  they 
are  more  those  of  an  engineer  than  an 
architect. 

The  competitions  for  the  prizes  in  which 
drawing  alone  is  concerned,  excluding 
original  design,  must  be  more  briefly  noticed. 
There  is  unusually  large  competition  for  the 
measured  drawings  medal  and  10/.  We 
wish  this  prize  were  larger,  not  because 
the  subject  of  study  needs  greater  attraction, 
but  as  a more  suitable  recognition  of  the 
good  work  that  is  done.  Such  measured 
drawings  as  those  of  Lindisfarne  Priory  are 
valuable  records  of  fine  Mediaeval  work, 
which  must,  as  years  pass,  grow  more  and 
more  ruinous,  however  well  conserved.  It 
is  a difficult  subject — particularly  the  plan — 
and  it  is  very  well  done.  “ Inca  ” sends  a 
set  of  drawings  of  Houghton  Hall,  a plain, 
well-disposed  building,  designed  by  Camp 
bell  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
subject  is  rather  a dull  one  for  choice,  and 
the  interest  of  sculpture  and  ornament  is 
rather  slurred  over.  Aston  Hall  is  again 
represented  by  “PI.  T.,”  and  there  are  two 
sets  of  Bolsover  Castle,  the  best  being  that 
by  “ Cavendo  Tutus.”  King  Henry’s  Gate, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  is  a good  sub- 
ject well  drawn.  In  all  there  are  twelve 
sets,  and  the  year  is  remarkable  for  there 
being  no  Gothic  building  represented.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  prevailing  Renaissance 
phase,  and  also,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
to  the  ease  with  which  English  Renaissance 
work  can  be  measured  and  drawn,  compared 
with  English  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

The  Pugin  Studentship  is  given  expressly 
to  promote  the  study  of  Mediasval  architec- 
ture, and  generally  produces  excellent 
studies  both  in  freehand  and  from  measure- 
ment, but  this  year  the  twelve  sets  sent  in 
are  hardly  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Mr. 


C.  Wontner  Smith  shows  a fine  collection  of 
studies,  a number  of  which  are  not  very 
suitably  chosen.  We  imagine  that  the 
drawing  ot  the  main  western  portal  of  St. 
Sauveur  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  was  drawn 
from  the  cast  in  South  Kensington  Museum 
— at  any  rate,  the  stone  joints  are  not 
shown,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  as  a work- 
ing drawing.  His  water-colour  drawings 
are  good,  if  somewhat  hard,  and  they  seem 
to  be  chosen  rather  more  for  their  pic- 
turesqueness than  as  severe  architectural 
studies  in  light  and  shade.  Mr.  A.  Muir 
has  gone  in  tor  monochrome  brush  drawings 
with  success,  and  his  measurement  drawings 
in  pencil  are  well  chosen,  especially  Bishop 
Bridport’s  tomb  at  Salisbury.  For  direct 
hasty  sketches,  those  by  Mr.  J.  Harold 
Gibbons  have  considerable  charm.  W.  S. 
A.  G.  sends  drawings  in  both  pencil  and 
ink,  the  best  being  the  pencil  ones.  Our 
advice  to  students  who  desire  to  attain  to 
excellence  in  draughtsmanship  is  to  study 
drawing  from  the  round,  and  to  draw  direct 
in  pen  and  ink.  The  first  will  teach  them 
the  value  of  light,  shade,  and  shadow ; the 
second  will  teach  proportion  and  the  use  of 
as  few  lines  as  possible.  The  choice  of 
subjects  is,  of  course,  most  important. 

The  best  single  drawing  sent  in  this  year 
for  the  Owen  Jones  is  that  of  the  Baptistry, 
Ravenna,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bennett.  We 
think  the  chances  of  this  gentleman  winning 
the  prize  are  somewhat  spoiled  by  his  choice 
of  a large  coloured  enamel,  his  drawing  of 
which  has  merit  for  beautiful  colour,  but  the 
thing  itself  is  a decadent  and  worthless 
piece  of  art.  Mr.  James  McLachlan  also 
sends  a drawing  of  the  Ravenna  Baptistry, 
and  a bay  of  St.  Appollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna, 
rather  harshly  drawn.  The  remainder  of 
his  subjects  are  very  well  drawn  and  well 
selected,  including  a beautiful  head  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  from  the  church  of 
St.  Domenico,  Siena.  Mr.  L.  Rome  Guthrie 
has  been  to  Spain,  and  has  made  a good 
drawing  of  the  remarkable  wrought  iron 
screen  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  Granada.  He 
also  shows  a very  true — though  slight — 
perspective  study  of  one  of  the  doorways  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and  a portion  of  the 
ceiling  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei 
Miracoli,  Venice,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cinque-cento  churches  in  Italy.  Mr.  Percy 
E.  Nobbs  has  made  a careful  drawing  of 
the  marble  wall  facing  at  the  west  transept 
of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and  a scheme  of 
mosaic  decoration  for  a church  of  the  form 
and  scale  of  St.  Fosca,  at  Torcello,  showing 
considerable  feeling  for  colour  decoration. 
Mr.  V.  T.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Traquair  also  show  interesting  work. 


NOTES. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the 
Cathedral!  ^ast  meeting  ’of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  Finance  Com- 
mittee it  was  resolved  (one  member  dis- 
senting) “ that  so  far  as  that  Committee 
were  concerned  the  preamble  of  the  Liver- 
pool Cathedral  Bill  be  not  opposed,  and  that 
the  Town  Clerk,  Controller,  and  Surveyor 
bring  up  the  heads  of  agreement  as  to  the 
transfer  of  St.  James’s  Mount  to  the  Cathe- 
dral Committee.”  If,  however,  it  is  the  fact, 
as  we  are  informed,  that  three  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  are  also  members  of 
the  Cathedral  Committee,  one  of  them  being 
its  Hon.  Secretary,  the  significance  of  this 


resolution  is  rather  discounted.  The  matter 
does  not  seem  to  be  getting  fair  or 
open  discussion  in  Liverpool  at  all.  We 
have  received  further  complaints  as  to 
the  action  of  the  leading  Liverpool  journals, 
which  it  appears  are  ready  to  print  or  re- 
print any  letters  or  remarks  favourable  to 
the  St.  James’s  Mount  site,  and  refuse  to 
print  anything  on  the  other  side.  It  seems 
to  be  getting  a party  or  partisan  question 
rather  than  an  architectural  one. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Depart- 
The  New  ....  , 

Admiralty  mental  authorities  have  under 
Buildings,  consideration  a further  scheme 
for  making  an  addition  to  the  Admiralty 
buildings  now  in  progress.  At  present  the 
foundations  are  being  laid,  by  Messrs. 

J.  Chessum  & Sons,  of  the  block,  being  the 
third  of  the  group,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  originally  proposed  gallery  or  covered 
way  joining  the  two  blocks  that  have  lately 
been  erected  upon  the  Spring  Gardens 
and  New-street  site,  after  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Messrs.  Leeming  & 
Leeming,  architects  for  the  new  exten- 
sions, and  which  are  already  occupied,  in 
part,  by  the  executive  staff.  Even  the 
sacrifice  of  the  gallery,  which  would  have 
constituted  a pleasing  and  unwonted  feature 
of  the  quadrangle  as  seen  from  the  Horse 
Guards’  Parade-ground,  will  not,  it  is  appre- 
hended, sufficiently  meet  the  increase  of 
official  requirements.  There  is  some  pro- 
bability that  at  no  distant  time  a site  will  be 
cleared  for  a fourth  block  of  buildings  to 
extend  eastwards  to  Whitehall  by  the 
removal  of  the  existing  Paymaster-General’s 
Office,  which  stands  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  south  wing  of  Ripley’s 
Admiralty  at  Whitehall.  If  the  whole  build- 
ing were  pulled  down  and  a new  one  erected 
we  should  be  much  better  pleased.  It  might 
be  well  worth  the  expenditure. 

Electric  A decision  of  a good  deal  of 
Lighting  and  practical  importance,  that  of 
Settled  Estates.  T„.  . , „ . , 

Kinnaird  v.  Ireake,  is  reported 

in  the  current  number  of  the  official  Reports. 
By  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890,  capital  may 
be  spent  on  additions  to  the  estate  which  are 
reasonably  necessary,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  capital  sums  could  be  expended  on 
an  electric  light  installation  on  a number  of 
London  houses  in  South  Kensington.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  that  the  houses  in  question 
in  Cranley-place,  Sumner-place,  and  Onslow- 
gardens  were  all  unlet,  and  in  order  to  meet 
modern  requirements  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fitted  with  electric  light — a 
noticeable  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  the 
manner  in  which  electricity  is  becoming  the 
normal  method  of  illumination  in  domestic 
buildings.  The  application  was  granted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Joyce  on  the  ground  that  the 
system  of  lighting  fell  within  the  words  of 
the  Statute.  But  he  confined  his  sanction  to 
the  wiring  of  the  houses,  and  would  not 
extend  it  to  fittings  such  as  are  usually  pro- 
vided by  a tenant.  Probably  the  same  point 
will  arise,  sooner  or  later,  in  regard  to 
country  houses,  which  seem  to  be  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.  Presently, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  to  consider  the 
application  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  to  steam 
heating  and  efficient  ventilation. 

. , The  South  Metropolitan  Gas 

The  Testing  of  „ , . 

South  London  Co.  seeks  power  in  a bill  to  be 

Gas.  introduced  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  not  only  to  substitute 
cl 
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the  old  method  of  testing  for  illuminating 
power  during  certain  limited  hours  of  the 
evening  for  the  present  system  of  testing  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  more 
satisfactory  table  photometer,  but  also  to 
raise  the  limit  of  sulphur  impurities  during 
the  summer  months  to  22  grains  per 
100  cubic  feet  on  an  average  of  six  days.  A 
clause  is  also  introduced  stipulating  that  the 
“ testing  places  shall  be  those  at  present  in 
use,  one  for  each  station  for  manufacturing 
gas,  and  in  case  of  any  change  in  any 
such  station,  the  substituted  testing  place 
shall  be  on  a leading  gas  main  not  less  than 
1 8 in.  in  diameter  from  which  the  supply  of 
gas  is  taken,  and  at  a distance  not  more  than 
two  miles  from  a manufacturing  station.” 
These  testing  clauses  ought  to  be  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Local  Authorities  and  gas 
consumers  of  South  London.  The  stipu- 
lation that  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  may  only  be  tested  after  5 p.m. 
is  ridiculous,  unless  a heating  power  test  is 
substituted  in  the  daytime  for  the  illuminating 
power  test.  We  are  not,  however,  surprised 
to  find  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  gas.  We  fail  also  to  see  any 
reason  for  raising  the  limit  of  the  sulphur  im- 
purities. Other  gas  companies  are  able  to  keep 
the  impurities  well  below  the  present  statutory 
limits,  and  the  proposed  increase  would  be  a 
retrograde  movement.  The  stipulation  that 
the  testing-place  shall  not  be  more  than  two 
miles  from  a manufacturing  station  is  also 
objectionable.  The  Company  has  under- 
taken to  supply  a certain  district  with  gas, 
and  should  supply  every  street  main  in  that 
district  with  gas  of  good  quality.  If  the 
gas  deteriorates  by  travelling,  the  manufactur- 
ing stations  should  be  sufficiently  numerous 
and  well  distributed  to  give  a satisfactory 
supply  to  the  entire  district.  Possibly  the 
company  may  at  a future  date  decrease  the 
number  of  gasworks,  and  produce  all  their 
gas  at  one  large  station.  In  such  case  the 
provision  that  there  shall  be  one  tes*ing- 
place  for  each  manufacturing  station  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  two  miles  might 
be  convenient  for  the  company,  but  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  by  which  the  number  and 
location  of  the  testing  places  is  prescribed 
by  officials  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  better  for  the  consumers. 


Telephone  ^ conference  of  repre- 
Charges  in  sentatives  of  London  local 
authorities  last  Monday  to 
consider  the  question  of  telephone  charges 
and  service,  a letter  was  read  from  Lord 
Londonderry  in  which  he  points  out  the 
few  small  reductions  in  the  charges  which 
the  Post  Office  have  effected.  He  also 
stated  that  the  agreement  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  National  Telephone  Co. 
was  not  subject  to  ratification  by  Parliament. 
The  question  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  a 
mysterious  one.  Modern  telephony  is 
very  different  from  the  telephony  of 
even  six  years  ago,  yet  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett 
then  advised  the  London  County  Council 
to  charge  a 10/.  rate,  which  would  include  a 
10  per  cent.  Post  Office  royalty.  The  pre- 
sent Post  Office  charges  are  almost  double 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  hence  he 
must  either  have  made  a large  error  in  his 
calculations  or  the  London  public  must  be 
grossly  overcharged.  The  conference  passed 
a resolution  asking  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  National  Telephone  Co.  and  the 


Post  Office  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reply  to  the  King's  Speech,  so  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  prospects  of  telephony 
for  the  coming  year  are  distinctly  bright.  At 
Glasgow  there  are  at  present  6,000  sub- 
scribers to  the  Corporation  telephones,  and 
new  subscribers  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  200  per  week.  The 
National  Telephone  Co.  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  service  in  Glasgow  by  putting 
their  cables  in  various  of  the  underground 
railway  tunnels,  which  they  can  do  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  Corporation. 
We  expect  that  the  Company  will  not 
venture  to  cut  rates  in  Glasgow  in  the  way 
they  are  doing  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
they  are  offering  an  unlimited  service  for  4/. 
per  annum.  It  is  obvious  that  this  district 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  best  telephone  areas 
in  the  Kingdom.  Portsmouth  is  going  to 
start  a municipal  service,  and  Dublin,  Man- 
chester, Brighton,  and  Hull,  all  of  which 
have  prosperous  municipal  electric  lighting 
stations,  are  seriously  considering  the  tele- 
phone question. 


There  is  probably  no  place  in 
Breakwater  England  which  retains  so  com- 
pletely its  immemorial  character 
as  a fishing  port  as  Brixham.  But  modern 
requirements  cannot  be  dispensed  with  even 
by  an  ancient  port,  and  what  is  greatly 
needed  at  Brixham  is  the  efficient  comple- 
tion of  the  outer  breakwater.  Brixham  is  a 
secure  port  except  in  north-easterly  gales, 
and  then  it  is  completely  exposed  to  the 
sea.  The  old  breakwater,  built  in  1802, 
forms  a small  inner  harbour.  A new  break- 
water trom  Berry  Head  on  the  south-west  of 
the  port  was  commenced  several  years  ago. 
It  is  still,  however,  uncompleted,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  remaining  in  this  state.  If 
elongated  to  the  north,  and  efficiently  com- 
pleted, it  would  give  the  Brixham  trawlers 
complete  protection,  and  render  the  port  a 
secure  anchorage  in  all  weathers.  The  small 
old  harbour  was  suitable  enough  a century 
ago  ; now  it  is  obvious  that  the  completion 
of  the  new  harbour  is  urgently  required.  If 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  are  without 
funds  to  complete  it,  the  Government  should 
take  up  the  matter  again. 


St~°!?ve.’s  aPd  The  Governors  of  the  Founda- 

St.  Saviour  s , 

Grammar  School  tion  have  agreed  with  the 

Foundation.  sanclion  0f  the  Board  of 

Charity  Commissioners  to  effect  a sale  of 
the  St.  Saviour’s  Grammar  School  premises 
for  4,000/.  The  school  buildings  and  dwell- 
ing house  occupy  a site  of  about  8,ooo  ft. 
superficial  on  the  north  side  of  Sumner- 
street,  Southwark,  adjoining  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  which  had  been  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester ; 
they  were  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings 
from  Christopher  Edmonds’s  designs,  in 
1S39,  after  the  domestic  Elizabethan  style, 
the  cost  being  defrayed  by  contributions 
from  the  parishioners  (1,700/.)  and  the, 
trustees  of  the  local  Hyndman  Bequest. 
Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones  has  prepared 
plans  and  designs  for  the  new  girls’ 
school  of  the  Foundation  to  be  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  New  Kent -road, 
near  Buckenham-square.  On  June  4,  1562, 
a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to 
Oueen  Elizabeth’s  Free  Grammar  School  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  as  first  established 
by  Thomas  Cure,  the  Queen’s  saddler  (ob. 
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1588),  and  William  Emerson  (ob.  1575).  with 
“ some  other  discreet  and  more  sad  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Saviour's  ’’  for  thirty  boys  of 
both  poor  and  rich  parishioners.  In  “ By- 
gone Southwark,’’  1895,  Mrs.  Boger  mentions 
that  the  founders  bought  in  May,  1562,  a 
part  of  the  Green  Dragon,  formerly  Cobham’s 
Inn,  a town  mansion  of  Lord  Cobham  of 
Sterborough.  Those  old  buildings,  standing 
on  the  south  side  of  churchyard,  were  blown 
up  with  gunpowder  for  staying  the  course  of 
the  fire  that  consumed  much  of  that  quarter 
of  the  Borough  in  May,  1676.  The  later  school- 
house,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place,  1839, 
for  an  extension  of  the  Borough  Market,  is 
illustrated  in  Wilkinson's  “Londina”  and  in 
the  Mirror  of  April  iS,  1840.  A scheme  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ratified  in  1850  recast 
the  statutes  of  the  foundation,  of  which  the 
advantages  are  no  longer  restricted  to  resi- 
dent parishoners,  and  the  income  of  the 
charity  has  materially  increased  during 
recent  years. 

At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 

ThSodetyAft  Gallery  there  is  on  view  a col- 
lection of  drawings  by  the  late 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  which  goes  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  in 
regard  to  a former  exhibition,  that  this 
artist's  range  was  very  limited,  and  that  she 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  produce  finished  pic- 
tures. The  only  one  at  least  of  the  larger 
water- colour  drawings  here  which  can  be 
considered  a success  is  the  “ Boy  with 
Basket  of  Apples  " (57),  and  even  this  wants 
the  breadth  and  freedom  of  style  of  true 
water-colour  art ; it  is  more  like  a decorative 
picture.  Miss  Greenaway's  real  success  was 
in  her  small  drawings  for  what  may  be 
called  decorative  pages  ; in  these  she  struck 
a new  vein,  and  they  are  charming  in 
their  grace  and  delicacy  of  design  and 
execution.  Did  Miss  Greenaway  study 
Stothard  specially  ? Her  work  rather  sug- 
gests it ; she  has  both  his  good  and  bad 
qualities  ; his  peculiar  airy  grace  in  treating 
small  figure  groupings,  and  his  bad  drawing 
of  figures  walking,  in  which  Miss  Greenaway 
fails  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  way.  In  the 
middle  room  at  the  same  gallery  is  a small 
but  charming  collection  of  water-colour 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Newton  Benett,  which  are 
well  worth  a visit.  There  is  a certain  same- 
ness of  tone  about  them  ; all  the  subjects 
seem  to  be  treated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same 
key  ; but  they  are  most  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful landscape  work,  and  most  conscientiously 
executed.  There  is  not  one  among  them 
without  its  attraction,  but  among  the  best 
may  be  mentioned  “Eton  “ Streatley  Mill 
“Fairford  Mill;”  “The  Dean’s  View,  Canter- 
bury ; ” “ Greyfriars,  Canterbury  ; ” and  “ Dor- 
chester Abbey.”  Mr.  Benett,  it  may  be 
observed,  treats  old  buildings,  as  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Thames-side  mills,  with 
great  accuracy  and  character  ; in  this  respect 
his  work  should  be  quite  satisfactory  to 
architects. 

A correspondent  sends  us  a 

Tsle  of  Wight  . . ....  . 

Victoria  Memo- copy  of  the  conditions  for  this 
rial  Competition.  corn pe t ition , which  are  such 
that  we  warn  architects  against  competing. 
The  committee  require  a design  for  a 
memorial  to  cost  not  more  than  i.ooo /. 
What  competitors  are  to  expect  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  quotation  from 
the  conditions  : — 

“A  premium  of  25/.  is  offered  for  the  accepted 
design  ; but  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
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none  of  the  designs  submitted  are  found  to  be 
(suitable  such  premium  may  be  withheld.  The 
accepted  design  will,  on  payment  of  the  said 
bremium,  become  the  property  of  the  committee, 
1 nd  no  commission  is  to  be  paid  to  the  competitor  on 
{'.lie  design  being  carried  out. 

\ Every  design  submitted  is  to  include  ground 
(plan,  elevation,  section?,  and  other  details  to  enable 
the  same  to  be  carried  out,  and  be  drawn  to  a scale 
pf  one  inch  to  the  foot.'' 

Even  if  an  ordinary  building  were  in  ques- 
tion the  architect’s  commission  would  amount 
jto  50/.  ; but  a work  such  as  this  memorial 
must  be  could  not  be  reckoned  as  paid  for 
at  a 5 per  cent,  commission  ; it  is  decorative 
work  of  a special  character.  The  Com- 
Imittee  propose  therefore  that  the  success- 
ful (?)  competitor  should  present  them  with 
the  whole  design  and  working  details  of  a 

I work  of  art,  at  half  the  charge  which  would 
be  due  to  him  for  carrying  out  a villa  ; and 
(which  in  the  eyes  of  many  will  be  a more 
serious  injury)  propose  to  carry  it  out  them- 
selves without  his  supervision.  It  is  stated 
that  a “ duly  qualified  adjudicator"  will  be 
appointed  to  make  the  award,  "if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  necessary.” 
No  "duly  qualified  ” adjudicator  would  con- 
sent to  act  on  such  a competition,  and  we 
hope  no  duly  qualified  architect  will  enter 
into  it;  he  will  be  very  foolish  if  he  does. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION. 

On  Monday  evening  last  a meeting  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution  was  held  at  No.  12,  Great 
George-street,  S.W.,  Sir  John  Rolleston,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  and  some  donations 
to  the  Library  and  Library  Fund  announced,  a 
paper  on  "Rivers’  Pollution:  Purification  of 
Trade  Waters  from  a Mill-Owner’s  Point  of 
View,"  was  read  by  Mr.  John  H.  Hanson.  The 
following  are  the  principal  portions  of  the  paper : 

The  question  of  the  purification  of  the 
rivers  of  the  country  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  from  time  to  time  since  the 
appointment  of  a Commission,  in  1857,  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  pollution  of  rivers.  At  that  time  rivers 
and  running  waters  were  used  as  practically 
the  only  available  means  of  carrying  away 
the  sewage  of  towns  and  populous  places,  as 
well  as  the  refuse  arising  from  industrial 
processes  and  manufactures.  The  effect  of 
this  had  been  to  seriously  prejudice  the 
general  health  of  the  public,  to  silt  up  the  bed 
of  many  rivers  and  streams  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  natural  flow,  to  interfere  with  the  navigable 
portions  of  the  rivers,  and  to  cause  the  flat 
low-lying  lands  to  become  subject  to  floods, 
which  left  deposits  of  the  solid  matters. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  deal  more  par- 
ticularly with  that  part  of  the  question  which 
relates  to  the  refuse  arising  from  industrial 
processes  and  manufactures,  as  distinct  from 
domestic  sewage,  and  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  upon  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  works  which  are  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1867.  My  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject has  reference  more  particularly  to  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Basin,  or  the  district  which  is 
within  the  special  powers  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  Rivers  Act  of  1894,  where  the 
industries  largely  consist  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  cloths,  including 
the  dyeing  and  finishing  processes  ; and  at  the 
outset  I should  like  to  say  that  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  gather  the  opinion  of  the  manu- 
facturers, they  do  not  object  to  or  wish  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  rivers  and  streams,  but  they  find 
difficulties  which  affect  them  very  materially. 
At  the  date  of  the  Commission  appointed  in 
1857  the  mills  and  factories  in  these  districts 
were  almost  wholly  situate  on  the  sides  of  the 
rivers  and  streams,  from  which  water  was 
taken  for  water-power  and  also  for  the  various 
processes  of  the  trade.  The  Aire  and  Calder 
Basin  is  supplied  with  water  from  mountains 
of  millstone  grit,  largely  covered  with  moor- 
land to  the  north  and  west,  and  it  is  from  this 


stratification  that  much  of  the  pure  spring 
water  is  derived.  The  chemical  character  of 
this  water  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  several 
processes  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  worsted  cloths,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  and  the  proximity  of  coal  the 
trade  has  settled  in  these  districts. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  had  gained  rights 
by  prescription,  as  against  the  riparian  owners 
down  stream,  to  discharge  their  trade  refuse 
water,  as  well  as  ashes  and  cinders  from  the 
firing  of  the  boilers,  into  the  streams,  and 
millions  of  gallons  of  fouled  trade  waters  per 
day,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tors  of 
ashes  and  solids  per  annum  were  put  on  to  the 
banks  and  into  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  carried 
down  by  the  floods  to  the  lower  reaches,  there 
to  be  dredged  out  by  the  navigation  so  as  to 
keep  the  channel  open.  In  cases  where 
rights  had  not  been  gained  by  lapse  of 
time,  the  rivers  were  so  polluted  that 
many  riparian  owners  took  little  trouble 
to  prevent  further  pollution.  So  far  as  the 
public  authorities  were  concerned,  a manu- 
facturer could  discharge  his  effluents  into  a 
river  without  let  or  hindrance  unless  he  caused 
a nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  damaged  a 
public  fishery,  &c.  Thus,  in  practice,  a manu- 
facturer had  an  easy  means  of  disposing  of  his 
trade  waters. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  at  this  point  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
have  been  passed  since  the  Commission  of 
1857,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  manufacturers  and 
trade  refuse  waters. 

The  Public  Health  Act , 1 S75.  —Section  21 
provides  that  “the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
premises  within  the  district  of  a local  authority 
shall  be  entitled  to  cause  his  drains  to  empty 
into  the  sewers  of  that  authority,”  subject  to 
his  giving  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  authority 
as  to  the  mode  of  connexion.  Section  4. 
"Land  and  premises  are  defined  to  include 
messuages,  buildings,  lands,  easements,  and 
hereditaments  of  any  tenure,"  which  clearly 
appears  to  include  factories. 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act , i8j6. 

By  the  passing  of  this  Act  prescriptive  rights 
to  pollute  rivers  or  streams  were  largely 
affected,  as  it  was  made  an  offence  to  put  into 
a stream  “ any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting 
liquid  proceeding  from  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing process.”  But  the  sweeping  effect 
of  this  enactment  was  considerably  curtailed 
by  other  provisions  which  clearly  showed  that 
Parliament  did  not  intend  the  Act  to  be  made 
a means  of  harassing  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity, and  that  the  Legislature  recognised 
the  importance  of  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  staple  trade  of  the  country. 
With  one  exception  (immaterial  to  the  present 
Paper)  proceedings  are  only  to  be  taken  by 
a sanitary  authority,  and  then  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Before  giving  any  consent  that  Board  are  to 
“ have  regard  to  the  industrial  interests 
involved  in  the  case,”  and  to  the  "circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  the  locality,”  and 
must  further  be  satisfied  that  " means  for 
rendering  harmless”  the  polluting  liquids 
“ are  reasonably  practicable  and  available 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
that  no  material  injury”  to  the  industry 
involved  will  result.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
fact  that  polluting  liquids  are  discharged  from 
a factory  is  not  in  itself  to  constitute  an  offence. 
Questions  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  and 
efficiency  of  any  possible  treatment  are 
amongst  other  matters  to  be  considered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  connexion  with 
any  proposed  proceedings. 

Local  Government  Act,  18S8. 

The  Act  of  1876  remained  practically  a dead 
letter  until  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
enabled  County  Councils  to  enforce  it,  and  also 
provided  for  joint  committees  of  local  authori- 
ties being  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1891  the  Mersev  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Ribble  Joint  Committee  were  formed, 
followed  two  years  later  by  the  body  now 
known  as  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rivers 
Board.  Since  then  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committee  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire Rivers  Board  have  obtained  special  Acts 
of  Parliament,  by  which  proceedings,  under 
similar  restrictions  to  those  contained  in  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876,  may 
be  taken  in  the  magistrates'  court  and  penalties 
recovered  without  an  order  being  made. 

With  respect  to  solids,  under  the  Act  of  1S92 


the  manufacturer  would  be  prevented  from 
putting  his  ashes,  &c.,  in  such  a position  as  to 
render  it  liable  to  fall  or  be  carried  into  a 
stream.  In  other  respects  these  special  Acts 
did  not  materially  alter  the  law,  but  their 
enforcement  has  given  rise  to  great  contro- 
versy. 

The  question  will  suggest  itself  here  : If  a 
millowner  can  no  longer  discharge  his  wasie 
liquids  into  the  streams  without  fear  of  litiga- 
tion, can  he  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  passing 
them  into  the  public  sewer  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
the  construction  put  upon  the  two  Acts  of 
Parliament  already  referred  to — viz.,  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  1876.  Section  21  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Act,  as  already  stated,  empowers 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises  to 
empty  his  drains  into  the  public  sewer,  and 
“ premises  ” include  factories  of  all  kinds.  But 
it  has  been  contended  that  a local  authority 
can  only  be  compelled  under  this  Act  to 
receive  domestic  sewage,  and  not  manufac- 
turing liquids.  Apart  from  other  considerations, 
colour  is  given  to  this  contention  by  the  fact 
that  Section  7 of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act  (that  is  to  say,  a section  of  an  Act 
passed  a year  later)  declared  that  facilities 
should  be  given  by  local  authorities  to  enable 
manufacturers  to  carry  their  waste  liquids 
into  the  public  sewers. 

The  point  has  been  before  the  courts  several 
times  of  late  years,  but  the  judgments  are  not 
so  clear  as  could  be  desired.  Notwithstanding 
that  two  of  them  favour  the  view  that  a manu- 
facturer has  a right  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  to  drain  into  a sewer,  yet  having  regard  to 
the  general  view  of  the  whole  legal  situation, 
it  will  probably  be  advisable  for  mill  occupiers 
to  carefully  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  Section 
7 of  which  Act  says,  every  “ local  authority 
having  sewers  under  their  control,  shall  give 
facilities  for  enabling  manufacturers  within 
their  district  to  carry  the  liquids  proceeding 
from  their  factories  or  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses into  such  sewer.”  So  far  so  good,  but 
these  "facilities”  are  considerably  limited  by 
the  provisoes  that  follow. 

1.  The  authority  cannot  be  compelled  to 
receive  liquids  which  prejudicially  affect  the 
structure  of  the  sewers. 

2.  The  authority  cannot  be  compelled  to 
receive  a liquid  which  would  prejudicially 
affect  the  sale  or  the  agricultural  application  of 
the  sewage.  Nowadays  cases  must  be  rare 
which  could  fall  within  this  restriction  so  far 
as  regards  sale,  although  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  it  was  no  doubt  more 
generally  thought  that  sewage  might  be  a 
marketable  commodity. 

3.  Liquids  which,  by  their  temperature  or 
other  characteristics,  cause  a nuisance  to  health 
are  likewise  within  the  provisoes. 

4.  Facilities  cannot  be  required  when  the 
sewers  are  only  sufficient  for  taking  the 
ordinary  sewage  of  the  district.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  a ground  of  refusal  behind  which  a Local 
Authority  may  easily  shield  itself  from  assist- 
ing its  largest  ratepayers.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  in  laying  down  new 
sewers  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Authority  under 
this  Act  to  make  provision  for  trade  effluents  ; 
and,  further,  it  is  not  clear  that  when  preparing 
a scheme  for  sewerage  works  provision  should 
be  made  for  trade  effluents. 

5.  The  granting  of  facilities  must  not  inter- 
fere with  any  order  of  a court  respecting  the 
sewage  of  the  district.  In  other  words  the 
taking  of  trade  effluents  must  not  cause  the 
Local  Authority  to  break  any  order  of  court 
ordering  them  to  abstain  from  the  pollution  of 
a stream. 

From  these  provisoes  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  a manufacturer  under  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  is  much  less  favour- 
able than  it  would  be  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  if  that  Act  was  conclusively  and  finally 
held  to  confer  an  independent  right  to  dis- 
charge trade  liquid  into  the  sewers. 

But  taking  matters  as  they  are,  let  us  con- 
sider what  conditions  (if  any)  a local  authority 
can  impose  before  granting  “ facilities  ” under 
the  Act  of  1876.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
provision  of  the  legislature  on  this  point  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  authority  can  impose 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  prevent 
any  breach  of  the  provisoes  to  Section  7 and 
kindred  restrictions.  Thus  conditions  may  be 
made  as  to  the  extraction  of  solids,  and  for  the 
preliminary  treatment  of  such  effluents  as 
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would  otherwise,  when  in  a sewer,  cause 
injury  to  health,  or  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the 
sewage,  or  damage  the  structure  of  the  sewer, 
&c.  In  an  ordinary  way  the  authority  could 
not  demand  any  monetary  consideration  for 
allowing  the  connexion,  but  they  might  do  so 
before  they  took  any  effluent  which  by  law 
they  were  not  bound  to  take.  Perhaps  they 
might  also  be  entitled  to  lay  down  reasonable 
regulations  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  dis- 
charge. 

Wnen  a connexion  with  the  sewer  has  once 
been  permitted  or  authorised  by  the  Local 
Authority,  the  latter  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  legally  cutting  off  the  same,  more  especially 
after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  a millowner 
can  be  prevented  (unless  he  has  acquired  pre- 
scriptive rights,  and  whether  he  can  do  so  or 
not  is,  perhaps,  doubtful)  from  discharging  into 
the  sewer  matters  falling  within  the  provisoes 
to  Section  7,  or  being  injurious  to  health  or 
interfering  with  the  free  flow  of  the  sewage. 
Apart  from  this  the  connexion  cannot  be 
interfered  with.  There  is  one  set  of  cases 
where  even  the  right  of  admission  to  sewers 
will  not  avail  the  millowner.  That  is  where 
water  is  taken  from  a stream  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  ; a riparian  proprietor  lower 
down  may  insist  on  the  water  being  returned 
after  user  in  order  to  prevent  a diminution  of 
the  stream,  unless,  indeed,  a prescriptive  right 
to  discharge  the  water  elsewhere  than  into  the 
stream  has  been  acquired. 

The  legal  position  of  a manufacturer  may  be 
summarised  thus  : — 

1.  A millowner  can  be  proceeded  against  in 
respect  of  polluting  liquids  passing  from  his 
premises  into  a stream,  but  no  proceedings 
may  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  construe 
their  duty  under  this  head  largely  depends  the 
reality  or  otherwise  of  the  safeguards  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  the  industries. 

2.  Even  if,  as  Mr.  Justice  Charles  held. 
Section  21  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  gave 
an  absolute  right  to  discharge  trade  liquids  into 
the  public  sewers,  this  right  would  appear  to 
be  qualified  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act,  1876,  Section  7,  and,  if  so,  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
provisoes  to  that  section. 

3.  If  a connexion  be  once  made  with  the 
sewer  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authority, 
the  latter  can  only  prevent  the  discharge  of 
such  trade  effluents  through  it  as  cause  a 
breach  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
visoes. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  Section  11, 
Sub-section  5,  is  the  clause  which  was  inserted 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rivers  Act, 
1894,  as  a protection  to  “ industry  or  trade,” 
and  this  section  provides  that  “the  Rivers 
Board  shall  not  take  proceedings  against  any 
person  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  not  give  their 
consent  to  such  proceedings,  unless  the  Rivers 
Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board  re- 
spectively are  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry,  and 
having  regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
cost  and  the  effect  on  the  industry  or  trade  in 
question,  that  means  for  rendering  harmless 
the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  are 
reasonably  practicable  and  available  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  no 
material  injury  will  be  inflicted  by  such  pro- 
ceedings on  the  interests  of  such  industry  or 
trade." 

On  the  face  of  it  this  clause  appears  to  afford 
some  protection  to  the  industry,  but  in  practice 
it  is  not  so.  The  manufacturer  expected  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  require 
the  Rivers  Board,  who  are  the  prosecutors,  to 
prove  their  case  by  showing  that  “ having 
regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  and 
the  effect  on  the  industry  or  trade  in  question 
means  for  rendering  harmless  the  poisonous, 
noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  are  reasonably 
practicable  and  available  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  that  no  material  injury 
will  be  inflicted  by  such  proceedings  on  the 
interests  of  such  industry  or  trade.” 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  throw  upon  the  manufacturer  the 
onus  of  proving  the  contrary. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  officials  of  the 
Rivers  Board  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
inquiries  under  this  Act  is  confined  to  the 
following  points  : — 


2.  That  means  are  known  for  purifying  liquids 
of  the  like  character. 


3.  That  the  Rivers  Board  were  not  aware  of 
any  circumstances  why  such  means  should  not  be 
applied  in  the  particular  case  under  inquiry.” 


No  evidence  is  given  to  show  specifically  by 
what  process  this  can  be  done,  or  as  to  what 
may  be  the  probable  capital  cost,  or  the  annual 
cost  of  continuing  the  process,  so  as  to  enable 
the  inspector  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  business  can  afford  to  undertake  the  cost,  or 
will  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Local  Government  Board’s  inquiry  is 
virtually  the  only  opportunity  afforded  to  traders 
by  the  Act,  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  cost 
of  the  works  and  processes  to  be  established  and 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  harm- 
less the  trade  effluents  ; for  whether  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sub-sections  can  or  cannot  be 
complied  with,  is  a question  which  cannot  be 
raised  before  the  justices  on  the  prosecution 
for  penalties.  When  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  given  the  only 
evidence  required  to  be  given  before  the 
justices  is  as  to  the  fact  of  pollution.  So  that, 
practically,  the  only  thing  left  for  a manu- 
facturer to  do  is  to  put  down  a plant  and  purify 
his  trade  waters  before  discharging  them  into 
either  the  river  or  into  the  public  sewer.  This 
involves  the  manufacturers  and  the  trade  gene- 
rally in  a very  serious  financial  responsibility. 
In  cases  known  to  me,  the  annual  cost  of 
treating  the  trade  waters  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  full  rateable  value  of  the  works. 
This  new  tax  upon  the  trade  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a very  serious  one,  and  has  caused  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  trouble  in  the  districts 
where  the  Acts  are  being  enforced  by  Boards 
established  for  the  purpose,  such  as  is  the  case 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

But  this  feature  of  the  position  is  not  the 
only  one  the  manufacturer  complains  of.  Any 
new  imposition  which  may  fall  upon  a par- 
ticular trade  or  industry,  although  not  wel- 
comed by  the  trade  in  these  days  when  foreign 
competition  is  being  so  severely  felt,  is  yet 
robbed  of  a ground  for  serious  objection  and 
complaint  if  it  falls  equally  upon  all  engaged 
in  the  trade. 


The  following  figures  will  show  the  position 
I refer  to  : — 
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officials  of  the  Rivers  Board  (no  standard  of 
purity  having  been  fixed),  makes  it  advisable  in 
some  cases  to  close  the  premises  and  move 
into  a district  where  the  Sanitary  Authority 
admits  all  fouled  waters  into  the  public  sewers. 

A most  discouraging  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, which  at  the  outset  faces  a manufacturer, 
is  the  fact  that  the  known  methods  of  dealing 
with  trade  waters,  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
to  be  discharged  into  a running  stream, 
with  a reasonable  prospect  of  satisfying  the 
Rivers  Board,  are  only  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  the  manufacturer  has  reason  to 
fear  that  after  he  has  expended  his  capital,  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  enter  upon  further 
capital  expenditure  by  altering  or  extending 
his  works  so  as  to  bring  his  effluent  up  to  a 
standard  of  purity  which  may  be  raised  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  dis- 
trict, out  of  398  works  which  were  constructed 
between  1893  and  1898,  144  were  declared  to 
be  “ not  efficient.” 

Generally,  the  position  seems  to  be  that, 
prior  to  1875,  manufacturers  were  on  an  equal 
footing  with  respect  to  their  trade  waters. 
One  section  of  them  discharged  into  the  rivers 
and  streams,  and  the  other  into  public  sewers, 
neither  having  financial  responsibility  with 
reference  to  such  discharge.  Parliament  then 
by  the  Act  of  1876 — if  its  true  construction  is 
that  it  limits  the  right  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Justice  Charles,  was  conferred  by  Section  21 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875— practically 
confiscated  the  rights  of  those  who  discharged 
into  the  rivers  and  streams,  for  the  provisoes 
attached  to  Section  7 of  the  Act  of  1876  are 
really  prohibitive.  The  whole  question  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  objections  can  be  taken 
to  almost  any  remedy  that  can  be  suggested ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  simple  plan  would 
be  to  put  upon  Sanitary  Authorities  the  duty  of 
receiving  into  their  sewers  all  trade  refuse 
waters,  and  so  placing  all  manufacturers  upon 
an  equality,  and  letting  the  cost  fall  on  the 
community,  who  benefit  by  the  existence  of 
the  works  which  produce  the  trade  waters. 


“ 1.  That  the  trade  liquid  is  polluting,  which  is 
proved  by  analysis. 


By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of 
2,663  manufactories  in  these  two  districts, 
i,ooi  are  discharging  their  trade  waters  into 
the  public  sewers,  and  so  escaping  the  cost 
and  responsibility  which  falls  upon  the  re- 
maining 1,662  manufacturers,  who  discharge 
into  the  rivers  and  streams. 

The  effect  of  this  is,  that  some  manufacturers 
who  are  not  connected  to  the  public  sewer, 
making  the  same  class  of  goods  as  their 
neighbours  who  are  connected  to  the  public 
sewer,  which  goods  have  to  be  sold  probably 
to  the  same  buyer,  or  at  all  events  in  the  same 
market,  have  not  only  to  bear  the  expense  of 
purifying  their  own  trade  waters,  but  con- 
tribute largely  through  the  rates  towards  the 
cost  of  purifying  those  of  their  neighbours  and 
competitors. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  trade  get  off 
practically  scot  free,  and  62  per  cent,  have  to 
bear  a tax  of,  on  the  average,  10s.  to  12s.  in  the 
£,  and  contribute,  in  addition,  to  rates  which 
are  increased  by  the  advantageous  position 
occupied  by  38  per  cent,  of  their  competitors. 

This  seems  to  be  fair  ground  for  complaint. 
The  manufacturers  whose  works  are  upon  the 
stream  have  in  times  past  been  considered  to 
occupy  a position  of  great  advantage  by  reason 
of  the  facilities  for  disposing  of  their  fouled 
trade  waters.  That  advantage  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  legislature,  and  they  are  now 
handicapped  by  a serious  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

In  other  words,  the  liability  to  purify  the 
trade  waters  in  some  cases  renders  the  works, 
as  such,  of  no  value  whatever,  and  this,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the 


Mr.  Vernon,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  said  the  Paper  was  a most 
interesting  one,  and  the  case  had  been  clearly 
put  from  a mill-owner’s  point  of  view.  All 
mill-owners  had  a difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  trade  refuse,  and  the  law  governing  such 
disposal  was  irregular  in  its  application.  But 
it  was  obvious  that  districts  must  be  treated 
differently,  having  regard  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  locality,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  allow  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion 
to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  the 
law.  He  called  to  mind  a river  in  Yorkshire 
on  whose  banks  are  a large  number  of  mills, 
which  was  quite  innocent  of  foliage,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  a mill  in  a place  such  as  that 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
one  situated  amid  beautiful  surroundings. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  sometimes  too  little 
attention  paid  to  trade  wants,  and  at  other 
times  they  were  allowed  to  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  ratepayers. 
Mi.  Hanson  had  cited  the  case  of  a mill  having 
to  dispose  of  400,000  gallons  of  refuse  water 
daily,  and  it  certainly  seemed  unfair  to  call  on 
the  ratepayers,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manufactory,  to  provide  a means  of  disposing 
of  this  enormous  quantity  of  water.  He  did 
not  regard  the  system  of  admitting  trade 
effluent  to  the  public  sewers  where  land  treat- 
ment was  adopted  as  a success,  because  certain 
chemicals  in  a short  time  filled  up  the  pores  of 
the  gravel  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  its  purpose. 
They  all  looked  to  science,  which  had  made 
such  strides  recently,  to  solve  the  problem,  as  it 
had  already  aided  the  gas  factors,  and  enabled 
them  to  turn  to  excellent  account  those  pro- 
ducts which  were  formerly  regarded  as  being 
not  only  useless,  but  a nuisance. 

Colonel  Jones  said  that  the  opinion  he  had 
held  for  many  years  was  that  land  only  was 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  sewage,  and  the 
interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
recently  issued  supported  his  theory.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  country  is  so  depen- 
dent on  trade  that  in  all  legislation  its  interests 
must  be  considered.  From  the  statistics 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hanson  it  was  seen  that  of 
the  works  which  mill-owners  had  been  com- 
pelled to  erect  for  the  purification  of  trade 
refuse  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  now  declared 
to  be  failures,  and  this  was  very  hard  on  the 
owners.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Vernon  that 
their  greatest  hope  of  a satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  rested  on  the  profitable  realisation 
of  waste  waters,  which  the  rapid  advance  of 


science  gave  them  reasonable  cause  (o  con- 
sider a possibility  of  the  near  future.  He  had 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Stephen  said  there  were  certain  trade 
centres  dedicated  to  profit,  and  it  was  un- 
deniable that  people  went  to  those  centres, 
and  by  doing  so  went  also  to  the  nuisance,  and 
that  the  nuisance  was  not  brought  to  them. 
There  should  be  a marked  distinction  made 
between  those  waste  products  that  are  in- 
jurious to  health  and  those  that  are  not,  and 
Ihe  public  should  be  educated  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  refuse  of  various 
trades.  No  epidemic  could  be  spread  by  the 
eftluent  from  a dye  works,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  strong  acids  must  tend  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  disease,  and,  consequently,  a certain  elasticity 
in  the  law  was  necessary  to  enable  each  case  to 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  There  was  far 
greater  injury  done  to  health  by  the  poisonous 
gases  contained  in  the  air  of  a manufacturing 
district,  which  we  are  bound  to  breathe,  than  by 
impure  water  which  we  are  not  bound  to  drink. 
Any  interference  with  the  manufacturer’s 
working  tended  to  paralyse  trade,  and  to  kill 
industry  was  to  kill  the  town  ; for  this  reason 
legislation  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  cost  of  works  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  trade  refuse  seemed  heavy,  but,  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  injury  done  to 
private  property  by  trade  effluents  and  the 
invasion  of  beautiful  districts  by  noxious  gases, 
it  was  small.  The  essential  point  was  that  a 
mill-owner  should  not  be  compelled  to  erect 
works  until  it  had  been  proved  that  the  system 
of  purification  to  be  adopted  was  successful. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  Paper  he  ever 
listened  to  in  that  Institution  was  on  the  same 
subject  as  that  they  had  just  heard,  and  was 
read  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  who,  he  knew  they  would  all  be  glad  to 
hear,  had  now  been  completely  restored  to 
health.  Since  that  time  much  had  been  done 
to  prevent  pollution  of  rivers.  He  remem- 
bered an  action  brought  by  the  owner  of  an 
estate  situated  some  distance  below  a galvan- 
ised iron  and  steel  works,  because  his  swans 
were  painted  yellow  below  the  water-line  by 
the  effluent  from  these  works  and  presented 
such  a horrible  appearance  when  they  came 
ashore.  This  river  was  now  pure.  Although 
the  cost  to  manufacturers  to  purify  their  refuse 
was  heavy,  it  certainly  did  not  seem  right  that 
the  stream,  from  mill  to  sea,  should  be  polluted. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  reply,  said  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  neither  he  nor  the  manufac- 
turers desired  the  present  condition  of  the 


rivers  to  continue.  They  recognised  the  need 
of  improvement,  but  required  some  reasonable 
guarantee  that  when  money  was  expended  it 
should  be  on  effective  work  and  have  some 
limit  to  it.  He  remembered  a statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Member  for 
Barry  to  the  effect  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  had  spent  2,000,000/.  on  works 
for  the  purification  of  refuse,  and  the  rivers 
were  not  5s.  better  for  it.  He  was  convinced 
that  scientific  investigation  would  result  in  a 
method  of  purification  without  unduly  affect- 
ing manufacturers.  The  bacterial  treatment 
could  not  be  utilised  for  purification  of  trade 
waters,  as  bacteria  could  not  live  in  some 
strong  chemicals,  and  10,000/.  had  been 
expended  by  Leeds  in  one  year  on  experi- 
ments, without  satisfactory  results. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


COTTAGE,  LLANDUDNO. 

The  drawing  shows  a small  seaside  resi- 
dence to  be  erected  at  Llandudno  on  a site 
near  Little  Orme,  having  splendid  views  of  sea 
and  mountains.  It  will  be  built  of  local  blue 
limestone,  with  brick  lining  and  rough  cast, 
with  grey  slates.  Mr.  C.  O.  Nelson,  of  London, 
is  the  architect. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Heywood  Sumner  on  “ Sgraffito  as  a Method 
of  Wall  Decoration.”  This  is  essentially  a 
practical  article — what  the  author  calls  a 
“dull”  one,  but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a 
description  of  the  details  of  the  process,  by  an 
artist  who  has  had  large  experience  in  it. 
There  are  some  remarks  at  the  close,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  artistic  possibilities  of  sgraffito, 
depending  on  “ simplicity  of  expression  and  a 
rigid  selection  of  your  graphic  materials  ” 

. . . . “ you  must  welcome  line  as  your  means 
of  expression,  and  instead  of  aiming  at  an 
impossible  realism,  you  must  try  to  find  the 
vitally  expressive  line,  the  essential  character, 
movement,  posture,  growth  and  colour ; in 
short,  the  graphic  generalisation  of  the  natural 
forms  with  which  your  decoration  is  con- 
cerned.” This  could  not  be  summed  up  belter. 
Several  interesting  illustrations  accompany 
the  article.  The  number  includes  an  article  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie 
and  Mr.  F.  A,  Eaton,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  his  graceful  but  hardly  great  works 
in  portraiture. 


In  the  Magazine  of  Art  an  article  on  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway’s  work  gives  us  repro- 
ductions from  a number  of  charming  little 
studies  from  life.  Mr.  Spielmann,  who 
writes  the  article,  says  that  what  Kate  Green- 
away did  with  her  modest  pencil  was  to 
revolutionise  one  form  of  book  illustration,  and 
to  dress  the  children  of  two  continents.  This 
is  a happy  and  true  resume  of  her  artistic  posi- 
tion and  powers,  and  does  not  claim  too  much. 
Miss  Greenaway  was,  it  appears,  a poet  as  well 
as  an  artist,  and  a sonnet  of  hers  given  at  the 
close  of  the  article  is  very  beautiful  in  feeling, 
though  not  quite  perfect  in  versification.  An 
article  on  “English  Pictures  in  France  "de- 
scribes the  collection  of  one  Frenchman,  M. 
Cheramy,  who  appears  to  possess  some  good 
Constables  (better  examples,  we  are  told,  than 
any  in  the  Louvre),  besides  examples  of  Turner 
and  Bonington.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
number  is  a reproduction  of  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown's  “Morning,”  bought  with  the  Chantrey 
fund. 

In  the  Berliner  Architcktunvelt  the  illustra- 
tions of  some  competition  designs  for  a Wagner 
Memorial  for  Berlin  are  very  interesting,  and 
show  a good  deal  of  power  and  originality. 
The  second-prize  design  (Herr  Freese,  sculptor, 
and  Herr  Brurein,  architect)  shows  the  com- 
poser enthroned  in  the  centre  of  an  exedra 
formed  by  a flanking  wall  with  a half  return  at 
each  end  ; at  the  extremity  of  each  return  is  a 
heavily-draped  female  figure  in  a musing 
attitude  ; the  one  on  the  right  of  the  spectator, 
of  which  a larger  illustration  is  given,  is  very 
fine.  The  third-premium  design,  by  Herr 
Hosieus,  shows  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  an 
armed  knight  with  a lyre,  on  a lofty  pedestal  ; 
the  bust  of  the  composer  is  placed  below  in  a 
niche  in  the  front  of  the  pedestal  ; the  eques- 
trian group  is  in  a grand  and  forcible  style,  but 
the  whole  design  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and 
unity  of  treatment  in  the  accessories,  and  in 
this  respect  very  inferior  to  the  second  premium 
design,  which  is  one  of  unusual  dignity  and 
intellectual  interest.  The  illustrations  of  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  by  Herr  Hoffmann,  in  the 
same  issue,  are  interesting,  but  no  plan  is 
given. 

The  Architcktonische  Rundschau  (vol.  xviii., 
part  3)  contains  as  usual  a great  variety  of 
illustrations  of  continental  work  (nothing 
English  seems  to  get  into  it),  but  nothing  that 
is  worth  special  comment,  unless  it  be  the  view 
of  the  interior  of  a swimming  bath  by  Herr 
Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  which  shows  some 
novelty  of  treatment  both  in  general  design  and 
in  the  carved  decoration,  which,  though  a little 
bizarre,  is  far  more  interesting  than  anything 
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of  the  kind  that  could  be  found  in  any  London 
swimming  bath. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Artist  is  an  article 
on  a Spanish  aitist,  Senor  Moreno  Carbonero, 
who  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  largely 
toillustrating  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias  with  a 
great  deal  of  dramatic  vigour.  A short  article 
calls  attention  to  a very  important  subject — the 
necessity  for  improvement  in  our  street  decora- 
tion on  such  occasions  as  a coronation.  The 
writer  says  truly — 

“ In  June  next  will  swarm  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  sons  and  daughters  of  every  colony  and 
dependency  eager  to  see  the  crowning  of  the  King, 
and  also  to  see  what  the  old  mother  of  all  of  them, 
one  who  should  be  their  leader  in  matters  of  taste 
and  cultivation,  can  do  to  pay  his  Majesty  honour 
as  he  passes. 

It  would  be  a strange  thing  indeed  if  most  of 
them  should  go  home  again,  saying  that  the  Old 
Country  was  behind  them,  at  least  in  the  decoration 
of  their  streets  ; that  they  themselves  had  done  far 
better  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had 
visited  them  ; that  a Canadian,  for  instance,  should 
say,  ‘ The  Dominion  was  represented  by  a Hag  or 
so,  a motto  or  two,  huddled  amongst  yards  of  red 
calico  ' ; and  so  all  the  others. 

We  put  up  all  this  trumpery  because  it  has 
become  customary,  and  because  it  saves  a great  deal 
of  thought  and  trouble  to  be  able  to  go  to  a shop 
and  order  our  houses  to  be  done,  and  to  leave  it  to 
the  people  of  the  shop  to  do  it  as  they  please  ; but  it 
is  not  because  we  could  not  get  it  well  done,  and 
probably  for  no  greater  cost,  if  we  chose.” 

When  we  think  of  what  kind  of  public  deco- 
rations are  carried  out  in  Paris,  for  instance, 
on  the  occasion  of  a visit  of  some  reigning 
Sovereign,  we  ought  to  stir  ourselves  up  to  do, 
for  the  coronation  of  our  own  Sovereign,  some- 
thing better  and  more  complete  than  has 
hitherto  been  seen  in  London. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Clement 
Edwards  writes  on  the  question  “ Do  Trade 
Unions  Limit  Output?”  obviously  from  the 
trade-unions’  point  of  view.  He  makes  some 
points  in  favour  of  the  trade-unions,  but  anv 
one  who  reads  between  the  lines  will  see,  as 
we  have  seen  in  other  cases,  that  even  their 
own  champions  are  sometimes  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  unsatisfactory  argument  that  “it  is 
not  all  our  fault.”  The  author  says — 

"The  general  trade  - union  attitude  toward 
apprentices  1 believe  to  be  necessary  for  main- 
taining their  minimum  wage,  and  therefore  in  the 
best  ultimate  interests  of  the  trades.” 

Apprenticeship  is  the  best  way  of  learning  a 
trade,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  ; the  object 
is  not  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  best  way,  but  to 
keep  up  wages.  That  is  all  the  argument 
amounts  to  ; and  a very  significant  one  it  is, 
and  goes  a good  way  towards  giving  away 
the  defence. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  another 
article  on  the  same  subject— “ British  Labour  : 
a Workman’s  View,"  by  Mr.  James  G.  Hutchin- 
son, who,  we  gather,  is  or  has  been  himself  a 
working  man.  His  opinion  is  that  both  inside 
and  outside  of  trades  - unionism  there  are 
workmen  who  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  do 
a fair  day’s  work,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
trades-unions  in  the  matter  is  “negligible,"  in 
support  of  which  he  gives  some  facts  out  of 
his  own  experience.  He  says  however,  on 
another  page,  “as  a workman  I must  admit 
that  the  workmen,  taking  them  generally,  do 
‘ go  easy  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  employers  have  been 
very  shortsighted  in  their  policy  to  allow  the 
workmen,  through  their  unions,  to  get  so 
palpably  the  upper  hand.”  The  italics  are  ours, 
and  need  no  comment.  The  article  is  a very 
fairly  written  one,  much  more  so  than  most 
utterances  on  the  subject  which  we  have  come 
across  ; and  the  following  passage  is  worth 
special  attention,  as  emphasising  a factor  in 
the  case  which  has  been  rather  overlooked 
“ In  any  comparisons  between  workshop  con- 
ditions and  practice  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  and  the 
present  time  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  great 
change  which  has  come  betweenthemasterand  work- 
man in  their  industrial  relations.  At  the  former  period 
—even  in  the  large  workshops  to  which  the  best 
operatives  naturally  gravitate— the  workman  would 
invariably  come  in  close  contact  with,  and  be 
known  personally  to,  his  employer  ; and  often  this 
fact  alone,  independent  of  the  •master’s  eye.'  was  a 
great  incentive  to  increased  effort  on  his  part,  in 
the  hope  and  determination  of  deserving  and 
winning  advancement.  While  at  the  present  time, 
even  in  some  of  the  same  shops,  the  emplover  has 
got  too  big  a man  to  personally  conduct  his  own 
business,  with  the  result  that  the  'workman  is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  managers  and  foremen,  who  too 
often,  not  caring  to  encourage  individual  effort 
in  this  direction,  show  favouritism  to  their  own 


friends  and  partisans  rather  than  further  their 
employer’s  interest  in  the  selection  and  retention  of 
the  best  workmen  ; and  thus  the  superior  crafts- 
man, with  a laudable  ambition  to  raise  himself,  is 
handicapped  and  pushed  from  pillar  to  post,  until, 
wearied  with  waiting  for  opportunities  which  do 
not  arise,  he  makes  them,  either  by  taking  a position 
as  foreman  or  starting  in  business  on  his  own 
account." 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject  the  reader 
may  be  advised  to  look  at  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake’s 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review—'1  Higher 
Co-operation  : its  Inner  History.”  The  article 
deals  with  other  subjects  than  the  position  of 
the  working-man,  but  the  author  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  giving 
the  working  man  an  interest  in  the  profits  of 
the  firm.  “ One  merit  of  participation  is  that 
it  inspires  workmen  with  higher  aims,"  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  should  do. 

" The  dislike  to  admit  workmen  to  a share  of 
consultative  and  suggestive  control  arises  from 
reluctance  to  recognise  administrative  equality  in 
the  workman — not  seeing  that  gain  lies  that  way. 
A workman  observes  costly  mistakes  made  which  he 
could  avoid.  He  knows  of  time-saving  and  money- 
saving devices  upon  which  he  is  silent,  because  it  is 
not  his  interest  to  disclose  them.  Were  he  to  speak,  it 
would  probably  be  resented  as  interference  and 
presumption.  A colliery  owner  at  Normanton 
owned  that  his  men,  by  care  and  vigilance,  could 
save  him  3,000/.  a year.  The  answer  given  him  was, 
•Why  noc  give  them  1,500/,  and  you  will  save 
1,500/.  by  the  concession  ?’  which  he  did.  Let 
workmen  be  assured  that  profit  will  fall  to  them  if 
they  put  thought  and  character  into  their  work, 
and  in  time  they  will  do  so.” 

The  same  magazine  contains  a very  interest- 
ing article  by  a French  contributor,  M.  Georges 
Bourdon  : on  “Staging  in  French  and  English 
Theatres."  English  readers  may  be  surprised 
(and  agreeably  surprised)  to  find  that  a French 
critic  on  the  subject  considers  that  our  theatres 
are  at  the  present  moment  far  in  advance  of 
the  best  French  houses  in  stage  machinery 
and  in  the  artistic  mounting  of  plays,  and  that 
more  trouble  and  expense  is  gone  into  with 
this  object  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The  facts 
given  seem  entirely  to  bear  out  this  view. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  a very 
useful  article  by  Mr.  Jacques  Boyer  on 
“ Practical  Applications  of  Re-inforced  Con- 
crete,” which  reviews  several  recent  forms  of 
combining  iron  and  concrete  (among  others 
the  Cottangin  system  described  in  our  last 
issue),  giving  diagrams  of  the  various  methods 
of  construction.  “The  Home  Environment  of 
British  Working-men,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Long- 
muir,  touches  again  on  the  British  trade 
question,  from  a new  standpoint.  He  thinks 
the  charge  against  the  trade  - unions  over- 
drawn : 

" The  dominating  policy  of  trades  unionism  has 
undoubtedly  restricted  the  expansion  of  British 
trade  ; but,  in  all  honesty,  can  the  extremely  rapid 
development  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  be 
traced  solely  to  the  absence  of  this  hindrance  ? 
May  there  not  be  in  addition  to  the  restrictive  union 
policy,  other  causes  at  work  in  Britain  which  limit 
progress  and  effectually  bar  advance  ? Is  there  not 
room  for  improvement  in  British  commercial 
methods,  and  in  the  education  of  employer,  work- 
man, and  merchant  ? Are  the  present  conditions  of 
British  works,  their  management,  and  their  work- 
men, such  as  will  result  in  an  ever-increasing 
standard  of  efficiency,  combined  with  a low  or 
decreasing  cost  of  production,  in  an  article  which 
must  meet  competition  in  home  and  foreign  markets 
alike  ? " 

The  general  tendency  of  the  article  is  to  the 
effect  that  employers  must  think  more  of 
ameliorating  the  condition,  circumstances,  and 
opportunities  of  education  of  the  working 
men,  if  they  wished  to  get  the  best  out  of 
them.  An  article  on  the  Isthmian  Canal,  by 
General  Abbot,  goes  to  show  that  the  Panama 
route,  whatever  its  difficulties,  is  more  practi- 
cable than  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  more 
likely,  if  the  canal  were  once  made,  to  be  a 
permanent  success.  Other  articles  in  the  issue 
are  on  “ European  and  American  Steam  En- 
gineering," ••  The  Rotary  Converter,”  and 
“ Isolated  Electric  Plants.”  The  latter,  by  Mr. 
Isaac  D.  Parsons,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  generating  electricity  in  an  isolated 
plant  or  procuring  it  from  a central  station. 
The  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  a future 
number. 

A thoughtful  article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper  on 
the  “ Production  of  Electrical  Energy  from 
Carbon,”  appears  in  Fcilden's  Magazine.  He 
points  out  that  the  commercial  value  of  a 
carbon  consuming  battery,  supposing  one  were 
discovered  in  which  the  carbon  is  efficiently 


consumed,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  constituents 
small,  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Taking  the  average  costs  < 
of  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  from  a central  station,  he  finds  that  the 
cost  of  the  coal  amounts  only  to  i8’5  per  cent. ' 
of  the  total  costs.  Hence,  even  if  a perfect  ( 
carbon  battery  were  invented  which  would  con-  I 
sume  only  about  one  twelfth  the  present  amount 
of  fuel  the  total  saving  would  only  be  17  per 
cent.  This  percentage  would  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  to 
the  consumer,  and  would  certainly  not  revolu-  ' 
tionise  the  industry.  Clear  diagrams  and  des- 
criptions are  given  of  the  Jacques  cell  and  the 
Blumenberg  cell,  and  various  defects  in  their 
design  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  that  I 
the  extravagant  claims  made  by  Jacques  for  his  I 
cell  are  little  likely  to  be  realised.  Another  I 
article  in  the  same  magazine  is  on  the  Vattel-  I 
lina  Electric  Railway,  which  was  so  much  I 
discussed  in  the  arbitration  case  on  the  Under-  I 
ground  Electric  Railway.  This  railway  is  66  I 
miles  long,  and  is  operated  electrically  from  a ] 
power  station  which  distributes  current  at 
20,000  volts  to  various  sub-stations,  where  it  is  ’ 
converted  down  to  3,000  volts,  at  which  pres-  I 
sure  it  is  collected  from  the  trolley  wires  by  : 
aluminium  rollers,  and  taken  direct  to  the 
motors  on  the  locomotives.  The  passenger 
trains  run  at  forty  miles  per  hour  when  ihe  ] 
gradient  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  at  | 
steeper  gradients  they  run  at  twenty  miles  per  . 
hour,  the  motors  being  put  in  cascade.  Very 
special  precautions  have  had  to  be  taken  to 
guard  the  line  against  lightning.  The  working  1 
of  this  railway  will  be  watened  with  great 
interest  by  engineers,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be 
the  type  of  railway  that  will  be  used  in  the 
future.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  in-  j 
teresting  photographs.  Another  electrical 
article  in  this  magazine  deserving  of  mention  1 
is  the  description  of  the  electrical  power  in- 
stallation at  Palmer’s  shipbuilding  works,  j 
This  is  specially  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
first  large  three-phase  plants  to  be  laid  down 
in  this  country,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
system  of  driving  machines  and  operating 
tools  in  factories  could  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage wherever  a private  power-house  has  to  be 
built. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Antiquary  is 
Mr.  Clephan’s  on  “Ancient  Egyptian  Beads 
and  Symbols,"  founded  on  examples  in  the 
writer’s  own  collection.  Dr.  Cox  gives  a 1 
sympathetic  review  of  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher’s  • 
“History  of  Architecture.”  There  is  also  an 
article  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy  and  Mr.  W.  W.  I 
Porteous  on  “ Some  Essex  Brasses  Illustrative 
of  Elizabethan  Costume,”  with  illustrations,  j 
Amongst  “ Notes  of  the  Month  " we  read  that 
the  works  in  course  of  being  carried  out  on  the 
canal  at  Treves  continue  to  bring  to  light 
Roman  antiquities.  About  the  middle  of  ; 
November  a fine  tessellated  pavement  was 
discovered  at  a depth  of  about  four  yards.  It 
showed  two  medallions,  with  representations 
in  one  of  a woman  holding  a vase  and  spear, 
in  the  other  of  two  lions.  The  pavement  will 
be  removed  to  the  Provincial  Museum. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  the  first  popular 
article  we  have  ever  seen  on  what  may  be 
called  theoretical  geometry — “ The  Fairy-land 
of  Geometry  ” is  the  title,  and  it  is  an  attempt 
by  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb  to  convey  to  general 
readers  some  idea  of  the  reasoning  of  higher 
mathematicians  on  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
dimension  and  the  non-Euclidian  theory  of 
space  and  of  parallel  lines.  It  is  at  all  events 
very  interesting  reading  on  a subject  which  has  j 
a fascination  for  many  minds.  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  compares  London  and  New  York, 
socially,  architecturally,  and  in  other  respects, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is  meant  1 
as  the  complement  to  the  other,  and  that  “ the 
ideal  city  is  only  to  be  constructed  by  mingling 
the  best  points  of  both."  New  York,  he  admits,  ! 
represents  “an  undisguised  triumph  of  me- 
chanics over  resthetics  ” which  makes  it,  for  an 
Englishman,  “ rather  a deadening  city  to  live 
in.”  That  is  a consoling  reflection,  as  coming 
from  an  American  publication. 

Scribner,  under  “The  Field  of  Art,”  gives 
a description  of  the  colour  scheme  of  the 
Buffalo  Exhibition  buildings  ; the  first  time, 
says  the  writer  (and  author  of  the  scheme), 
Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a 
general  scheme  of  colour  has  been  undertaken 
and  carried  out  in  any  exhibition  of  the  kind. 
The  following  passage  gives  an  idea  of  what 
was  aimed  at : 

“ The  tower  alone  of  all  the  buildings  ia  treated 
with  metallic  gold  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
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its  panels  have  received  the  brightest  blue-green  we 
could  procure.  All  this  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
colour  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  water  at  the  crest  of 
Niagara  Falls.  The  statuary  is  treated  in  white,  as 
it  was  my  belief  that  this  would  form  a pleasant 
contrast  and  make  the  colour  more  apparent.  Lamps 
and  urns  are  treated  as  green  bronze,  and  the  Hag- 
staffs  are  treated  in  a similar  way,  except  the  greater 
ones,  which  have  been  made  to  harmonise  with 
the  buildings  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood- 
cool  at  the  north  ends  of  the  grounds  and  warmer 
in  colour  at  the  south.  The  great  piers  at  the  en- 
trance, and  which  support  sculptured  groups,  are 
soft,  warm  grey,  but  the  neighbouring  pergolas 
being  small  in  their  parts,  slender  and  light,  are 
treated  in  much  brighter  colours.  The  notes  of 
green,  gold,  ivory,  blue,  and  red  are  distributed 
throughout  all  the  buildings,  so  that  the  remark 
was  just  which  a critic  made  to  me  : ‘ I see  you  are 
using  the  Pan-American  colours  on  buildings — red, 
white,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.'  ” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  includes  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  on  “ Tunnelling  the  Alps,” 
illustrated  by  photographs  by  the  author  ; the 
subject  is  treated  (naturally)  rather  from  the 
picturesque  than  the  engineering  point  of 
view.  “ The  Strange  Story  of  the  Portland 
Vase  ” is  told  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jarvis,  and  will 
interest  those  to  whom  it  is  not  already  known. 
Some  good  illustrations  of  the  figure  subjects 
on  the  vase  are  given. 

We  have  received  the  Revue  Generate  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine , which  this  month 
contain  nothing  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this  session 
was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W., 
on  the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr.  P.  W.  Mulready 
read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Work  and  Influence 
of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin.”  The  author  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  a most  interesting  manner 
under  the  following  headings,  viz. : — 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  Biographical  sketch. 

3.  Notice  of  his  works. 

4.  His  connexion  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  His  literary  work. 

6.  His  principles,  and  the  changes  they 
wrought  in  architecture. 

7.  His  principles  applied  to  to-day. 

8.  The  character  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  with  a number  of 

original  drawings  and  some  of  Pugin’s  early 
sketch-books,  which  had  been  very  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  Peter  Paul  Pugin  and  Mr.  Pugin 
Powell,  and  were  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
showing  the  remarkable  power  of  draughts- 
manship possessed  by  the  great  Gothic  archi- 
tect. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Geoffry 
Lucas,  who  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  and  remarked  that  the  influence  of  early 
life  was  very  pronounced  in  the  character  of 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who  was  fortunate  in 
being  the  son  of  an  architect.  It  was  pleasing 
to  hear  such  definite  statements  from  the 
reader  of  the  paper  concerning  Pugin’s  con- 
nexion with  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  P.  Turner,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  sorry  the  question  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  raised,  as  he 
thought  it  had  been  settled  that  Sir  Charles 
Barry  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
architect  of  those  fine  buildings. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Davis,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  spoke  of  the  high  ideals  of  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin  and  his  remarkableindustry. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth,  Chairman,  said  there 
was  undoubtedly  room  enough  for  the  talent 
of  both  great  men  in  the  designing  of  such  a 
magnificent  work  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  simple 
expressive  drawings  which  had  been  so 
kindly  lent  for  the  purposes  of  this  meeting, 
and  compare  the  draughtsmanship  with  that 
employed  by  some  men  of  to-day.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Discussion 
Section  to  have  their  President  and  Vice- 
President  with  them  on  this  occasion,  also  their 
good  friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Statham  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  much  pleasure.  In  regard  to  the 
connexion  between  Pugin's  religious  architec- 
tural faith,  he  remembered  a letter  in  which 
Pugin  said,  “ I am  just  completing  a fine 
church  ” (mentioning  the  place),  and  when  it 
is  finished  I think  1 shall  become  a Catholic 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  great  point  in 


Pugin’s  churches  was  the  effect  of  loftiness 
which  he  obtained  in  the  interior,  by  carrying 
up  the  arcade  to  the  greatest  possible  height, 
with  only  a small  clearstory  above  it.  The 
drawback  was  that  much  of  the  detail  was 
plaster,  as  Browning  had  pointed  out  in 
some  humorous  lines  in  “ Bishop  Blougram’s 
Apology.” 

Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  said  it  was  extremely 
pleasing  to  hear  such  a good  word  for  Gothic 
architecture.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that  the 
work  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  showed  a great 
earnestness  and  directness  of  purpose  as  well 
as  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Howard  Seth-Smith,  the  President  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  was  then  called 
upon  by  the  Chairman  to  sum  up  the  discus- 
sion, which  he  did  in  a most  interesting 
manner.  He  wished  to  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  studying  Gothic  work. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  schools 
of  architecture  would  adopt  the  principles  of 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  enormous  amount  of  care  devoted  to 
the  details  of  subordinate  work.  Apart  from 
religion,  he  thought,  no  great  art  had  risen  to 
sublimity,  and  it  was  noteworthy  to  remark  the 
earnestness  and  devotion  displayed  by  Pugin. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his 
paper,  to  Messrs.  Peter  Paul  Pugin  and  Pugin 
Powell  for  the  loans  of  drawings,  and  to  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Statham,  Fellowes  Prynne,  and  Howard 
Seth-Smith  for  so  kindly  attending  as  special 
Visitors,  was  passed  with  acclamation.  Mr. 
Mulready  having  replied,  the  meeting  ter- 
minated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
F.  G.  W.  Buss  will  read  a paper  on  “The 
Clerk  of  Works  : His  Duties  and  Responsi- 
bilities.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— The 
fourth  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held 
at  44,  Mosley-street,  on  Thursday,  January  9, 
Mr.  A.  Darbyshire,  President,  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Relation  of  Colour  to  Architecturp.”  Colour 
decoration,  he  observed,  included  the  highest 
works  of  pictorial  art,  but  its  limit  was  less 
wide  than  this.  Colour  decoration  was  the 
distribution  of  colour,  whether  in  masses, 
bands,  lines,  or  pictures,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  beauty  of  the  structure  or  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  applied.  The  attitude  of  the 
decorator  must  be  one  of  respect  for  the 
structural  beauty  of  his  subject.  He  must 
consider  how  his  work  would  allect  the  archi- 
tect’s intention,  for  he  could  either  aid  or 
utterly  annihilate  the  charm  of  the  architec- 
ture. The  decorative  value  of  such  work, 
moreover,  was  not  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion with  the  form  of  the  artist.  The 
decorative  artist  could  not  rely  on  examples 
of  the  past,  he  must  continually  have 
recourse  to  Nature  for  examples.  He  must 
remember,  .too,  that  he  was  the  servant  of 
the  architect,  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  architecture,  so  that  he  could  sympathise 
with  the  idea  of  the  architect,  or  he  would  fail 
to  help  him.  He  illustrated  how  the  old 
decorators  used  to  place  a band  of  daik  colour 
by  the  sides  of  the  ribs  of  vaulted  roofs,  or  the 
pictorial  decorations  would  have  a tendency  to 
divert  the  eye  from  the  ribs,  and  thus  destroy 
expression  of  stability  in  the  building.  The 
eye  must  recognise  the  essential  stability  and 
the  method  of  the  structure,  or  the  whole 
would  be  full  of  indecision  and  the  sense  of 
repose  destroyed.  In  the  decoration  of  hori- 
zontal roofs  there  was  a danger  of  them  being 
given  the  appearance  of  sagging.  This  was 
to  be  avoided  by  balancing  the  colour  ; by 
placing  the  darker  or  heavier  colours  in  the 
corners,  and  marking  in  the  panels  by  the 
heavier  colours,  giving  the  idea  of  stability  and 
destroving  the  appearance  of  sagging.  At  the 
close  of  the  paper  Mr.  Crace  went  round  the 
room  and  pointed  out  the  special  points  of 
interest  in  the  numerous  coloured  drawings  he 
had  prepared  of  internal  decorations.  The 
paper  which  should  have  been  read  by  Mr. 
Halsey  Ricardo  on  “The  Revival  of  Gothic 
Architecture  ” at  the  last  meeting  is  postponed, 
as  on  the  date  arranged  for  the  paper  (Decem- 
ber 12)  the  train  service  between  London  and 
Manchester  was  upset  by  snowstorms.  The 
monthly  prize  for  a design  for  a shop  was  won 
by  Mr.  Claude  Paterson.  The  November 
subject  for  a band  stand  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Solomon. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Leopold-street.  Mr.  P.  Marshall  pre- 
sided. It  was  announced  that  the  Society’s 
prizes,  for  the  best^set  of  measured  drawings  of 
buildings  within  the  Society’s  district  had  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — 1st  prize,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Norris  ; 2nd  prize,  Mr.  D.  B.  Jenkinson.  The 
whole  of  the  drawings  submitted  were  on 
view,  and  were  afterwards  criticised  by  Mr.  C. 
Hadfield.  Mr.  William  Watts,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.E., 
then  delivered  a lecture  on  “ The  Uses  of 
Mortar  and  Concrete.”  He  first  spoke  of 
hydraulic  lime  mortar,  and  then  of  the  mixing 
and  the  use  of  mortars,  remarking  that  the 
Romans  had  a good  municipal  rule  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  They  made  it  compulsory 
on  every  builder  that  no  lime  should  be  used  in 
any  building  unless  it  had  been  slaked  at  least 
three  years.  In  conclusion,  he  dealt  at  some 
length  with  concrete  and  stone-breaking.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
diagrams. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
—On  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  a meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  at 
Lincoln-place,  Mr.  A.  Scott  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch,  of  Limerick,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “ Early  Christian  Architecture  of 
Ireland.”  The  paper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  lantern  views,  treated  of  the 
architecture  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Invasion.  Much  of  it  was  devoted  to  establish- 
ing the  claim  for  a style  of  decorative  architec- 
ture in  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Norman  Invasion. 
The  resemblance  between  the  Irish  round 
towers  and  the  Continental  church  towers  at 
Ravenna,  illustrated  by  views  of  both,  was 
noticed,  and  the  likeness  between  Lombardic 
and  Irish  architecture  pointed  out.  The  essen- 
tial points  of  difference,  however,  were  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a truly  national  style  of 
architecture.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Lom- 
bard or  Comacine  masters  on  early  Irish  archi- 
tecture had  yet  to  be  proved,  though  a strong 
plea  was  advanced  for  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  portions  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel, 
might  not  be  tenth  century,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  until  Petrie  advanced  it  to  the  twelfth 
century,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
records  might  mean  a restoration.  If  this  was 
a restoration,  how  far  it  extended  was  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  for  the  student  of  architecture. 
Views  of  other  specimens  of  Irish  architecture 
from  the  tenth  to  twelfth  centuries  were  shown, 
concluding  with  the  nun’schurch.Clonmacnoise, 

which  Miss  Stokes  described  as  “ lifting  its  mute 
form  in  silent  witness  to  the  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
death,  of  native  art.”  Mr.  G.  P.  Sheridan,  Vice- 
President,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  said  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  might  make  measured 
drawings  of  the  works  shown  on  the  slides  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  to  be  reproduced  in  book  form 
later  Such  a book  would  meet  with  the  ready 
approbation  of  the  architects  and  public  at 
large.  All  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lynch 
for  sustaining,  if  not  vivifying,  their  interest  in 
their  own  architectural  work. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
A large  number  of  members  of  this  Institution 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  kindly 
accorded  by  the  directors  of  the  Maza- 
wattee  Tea  Co.  for  visiting  their  extensive 
factories  at  New  Cross  on  January  9.  The 
works  manager,  Mr.  Sidney  Densham,  the 
superintending  engineer,  Mr.  J.  C.  W allace, 
and  other  gentlemen  showed  the  members 
over  The  premises  are  full  of  features  of 
engineering  interest,  and  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive afternoon  was  spent.  Nearly  five  acres  are 
occupied  by  the  area  of  the  factories,  a pro- 
minent feature  in  their  exterior  being  the 
chimney,  150  ft.  high.  Electric  driving  and 
lighting  is  employed,  steam  engines,  &c., 
supplying  the  power,  totalling  about  1,000 
horse.  Water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian 
well, ’460  ft.  deep,  worked  by  compressed  air, 
the  delivery  being  4,000  gallons  per  hour.  The 
electric  generating  and  distributing  plant,  tea 
leadfoil  rolling  plant,  sprinkler  installation, 
condensing  plant,  automatic  tea  packing  and 
weighing  "machinery,  tin-box  making  machi- 
nery, printing  machinery,  cocoa  and  chocolate 
machinery,  & c.,  were  all  seen,  the  many 
ingenious  devices  in  connexion  therewith 
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receiving  appreciative  recognition. — The  next 
meeting  takes  place  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  on  Friday,  February  7,  when  a paper 
is  to  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  on  “ The 
Electric  Passenger  Elevator.” 


3Uustrations. 

NEW  GREYFRIARS  CHURCH, 
ABERDEEN. 

nHIS  church  is  being  erected  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  as  heritors 
of  the  Parish  of  Greyfriars,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  building,  which  is  to  be 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a large  scheme 
of  University  building  extension  now  about  to 
be  commenced.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of 
finely-dressed  light  grey  granite,  including  the 
steeple.  The  belfry  stage  is  open,  without 
glass,  so  that  the  granite  groining  which  sup- 
ports the  spire  will  be  seen,  and  also  the  bells, 
from  the  street  below. 

The  oak  carving  taken  from  the  old  church 
is  to  be  used  again  in  the  interior,  and  the  fine 
east  window  of  the  old  building  is  to  be  re- 
erected in  the  east  end  of  the  new  church. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  last  year’s 
Royal  Academy.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  R.S.A.,  of  Aberdeen. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

The  design  illustrated,  for  new  municipal 
buildings  for  Walton-on-Thames,  was  placed 
first  by  the  assessor,  and  selected  by  the 
Council. 

The  main  ideas  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Macintosh  & Newman,  were  : — The  grouping 
together  of  the  municipal  offices  and  fire 
station  with  a view  to  a good  architectural 
effect,  and  also  economy  in  building  ; full  pro- 
vision for  and  consideration  of  the  future 
extensions,  so  that  when  carried  out  they  will 
work  in  harmoniously  with  the  present  scheme  ; 
and  simplicity,  both  in  plan  and  elevation. 

We  may  further  refer  the  reader  to  the  full 
description  of  the  design  given  in  the  review 
of  the  competition  in  our  issue  of  November 
2 3,  1901- 


PALAZZO  BEVILACQUA,  VERONA. 

The  Palazzo  Bevilacqua  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Corso  Cavour,  Verona.  It  was 
designed  by  Sanmincheli  about  1530  for  the 
Verona  branch  of  the  Bevilacqua  family,  other 
branches  of  which  possessed,  or  still  possess  in 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  palaces  distinguished 
like  this  one  at  Verona  by  their  crest,  a wing. 

On  the  ground  floor,  the  front  part,  between 
the  court  and  the  street,  which  alone  is  due  to 
Sanmincheli,  is  all  open  to  the  court  except  for 
one  room  at  the  side  furthest  from  the  door, 
while  the  upper  floor,  which  is  reached  by  an 
outside  stair  in  the  court,  is  divided  into  two 
large  roums,  both  originally  built  as  a museum  ; 
hence  the  large  windows  and  the  unusual 
setting  out  of  the  whole  front. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  family  sold 
the  collection,  and  to  make  the  front  rooms 
more  habitable  blocked  up  the  whole  of  the 
small,  and  a large  part  of  the  large,  windows, 
and  put  in  a floor  at  about  the  level  of  the 
springing  of  the  large  windows. 

Since  then  the  palace  has  been  very  badly 
treated,  the  ground  floor  having  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a store  for  coal  and  coke,  while 
the  upper  part  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
many  of  the  floors  having  actually  fallen  in. 
In  1901,  however,  it  was  said  that  it  had  been 
bought  by  the  town  to  use  again  as  a museum. 

The  front  is  built  of  a rather  coarse  lime- 
stone of  a yellowish  colour,  which  has  stood 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  very  well. 

W.  Crum  Watson. 


Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. 

—On  I-riday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Chemis- 
try Lecture-room  of  the  Technical  College,  Mr. 
A.  B.  McDonald,  City  Engineer,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  this  Society,  Professor  Gourlav 
occupying  the  chair.  The  subject,  entitled  -‘The 
Highlands  of  Central  Europe,”  was  treated  a3  a 
pictorial  description  of  a tour  down  the  Rhine 
'.alley,  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  ; and  by- 
means  of  lantern  slides  numerous  beautiful  views 
were  exhibited  of  towns  and  villages,  snow  summits 
and  gorges,  passes  and  defiles,  &c.  Various  examples 
of  architectural  interest  were  also  shown 
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Schools,  Tywardreath. — The  first  pre- 
miated  design  in  the  competition  for  new 
schools,  Tywardreath,  Cornwall,  was  that  sent 
in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sambles,  Tywardreath. 

Northampton  and  County  Modern  and 
Technical  School. — We  understand  that  the 
Governors  of  the  Northampton  and  County 
Modern  and  Technical  School  have  accepted 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  school  by  the 
addition  of  chemical  laboratories,  lecture- 
rooms,  boot  and  shoe  shop,  &c.,  and  also  for 
the  erection  of  a master’s  house  and  boarding- 
house on  Billing-road,  Northampton.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Governors  asked 
architects  to  draw  out  plans  embodying 
these  schemes.  The  cost  of  the  Billing-road 
buildings  was  not  to  exceed  4,000/.,  and 
a similar  amount  was  fixed  for  the  ex- 
tension and  alteration  of  the  present  school. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  of  Kettering,  was  the 
assessor,  and  acting  upon  his  recommendations 
the  Governors,  we  understand,  have  accepted 
the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  Norman,  of 
Market-square,  Northampton,  working  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  McKewan,  of  Birmingham. 
We  are  informed  further  that  a premium  of 
25  guineas  has  also  been  awarded  to  Mr.  E. 
Danford,  of  Northampton,  whose  plans  were 
regarded  as  the  next  best. — Northampton 
Reporter. 

Harrogate  Town  Hall.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Harrogate  Town  Council  on  the 
13th  inst.,  the  question  of  the  new  Town  Hall 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Town  Clerk  and  Borough  Surveyor  prepare 
the  conditions  and  advertisement  for  competi- 
tive designs  on  the  accommodation  and  area  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  that 
architects  be  informed  that  the  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  building  would  not  exceed 
40,000/.  Premiums  of  150/.,  100/.,  and  75/. 
would  be  offered  for  competitive  designs. 
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A History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Method.  By  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
and  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford.  iqoi. 

OME  few  years  back  the  first  edition 
of  “A  History  of  Architecture  on  the 
Comparative  Method  ” was  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  and  certain  shortcomings, 
both  in  point  of  accuracy  in  details  and  in 
comprehensiveness  of  treatment,  were  duly 
noted.  It  is  with  all  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  of  the  present  edition 
we  are  able  to  say  that  it  fulfils  all  legiti- 
mate expectations,  and  forms  a complete, 
trustworthy,  and  extremely  attractive  manual 
of  architectural  history.  Some  corrections 
and  minor  improvements  were  made  in 
the  previous  re-issues  ; but  the  rtew  edition, 
for  which  the  junior  author  is  alone  responsible 
(Professor  B.  Fletcher  having  died  in  1899),  is 
in  many  respects  quite  a new  work. 

Compared  with  the  1896  edition,  the  one 
before  us  is  a much  larger  volume,  and  contains 
many  more  illustrations.  Most  of  the  original 
text  has,  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  says  in  his  new 
preface,  been  entirely  re-written  ; but,  beyond 
this,  very  important  additions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  book.  Gothic  architecture,  for 
instance,  both  English  and  foreign,  now  re- 
ceives much  more  attention  ; while  the 
scope  of  the  work  is  also  widely’,  and  most 
wisely,  enlarged  by  including  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
many  lands  once  dominated  by  the  Saracens. 
However  much  we  may  prefer  the  styles  of 
Europe,  no  general  study  of  architecture  can 
properly  ignore  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  more  important  of  these  are  very  well 
described  here,  especially  considering  the 
necessary  briefness  of  their  treatment.'  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  the  “ non-historical 
styles,”  the  title  under  which  Saracenic,  Indian, 
and  several  other  varieties  of  architecture  are 
set  apart  entirely  by  themselves,  is  a happy  or 
even  a logically  good  designation.  But  the 
author  himself  confesses  to  doubts  as  to  their 
due  places  in  a history,  and  may  possibly  on 
another  occasion  weld  them  in  a little  closer 
with  what  he  calls  the  “historical”  styles. 
For  several  disadvantages  might  be  urged 
against  this  system  of  division,  and  it  must 
strike  many  readers  as  a little  quaint  that  the 
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chapter  on  “ prehistoric  ” architecture  should 
have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  specifically  “ his- 
toric ” section. 

Among  the  new  features  deserving  mention 
are  notices  of  Scottish,  Irish,  and  American 
architecture  ; historical  maps  ; an  improved 
glossary  ; and  many  additional  plates  of  plans, 
sections,  and  other  geometrical  illustrations  of 
typical  buildings  of  every  style.  These  latter 
show  much  labour  and  skill  in  their  selection 
and  arrangement,  and  will  add  immensely  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book,  both  as  a guide  to 
beginners  and  as  a work  of  reference  for 
advanced  students.  The  interesting  series  of 
birdseye  views  of  all  the  English  and  the 
principal  foreign  cathedrals,  photographed 
from  models,  should  also  be  noticed  in  this 
connexion.  The  reproduction  of  the  illus- 
trations is  in  general  admirable,  even  the 
most  complicated  drawings  coming  out  clearly 
and  effectively,  while  the  photographic  views 

of  buildings  leave  hardly  anything  to  be 

desired.  A word  of  caution  must  be  added — 
the  printer  should  be  better  looked  after  in  the 
poetical  quotations.  One  well-known  verse  is 
made  to  appear  thus  : — 

“ See  what  a love  shell, 

Small  and  pure  as  a pearl. 

* # # * 

Frail,  but  a work  divine, 

Made  so  fairly  well. 

With  delicate  spire  and  wall,  [ ! !] 

How  exquisitely  minute, 

A miracle  of  design.” 

This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  reputation  of  the 
author  of  “ Maud,”  who  has  a right  to  be  quoted 
correctly,  if  at  all. 

Taking  the  work  as  a whole,  and  accepting 
sundry  minor  blemishes  as  inseparable  from  so 
large  an  undertaking,  Mr.  Fletcher  may  well 
be  congratulated  on  having  produced  such  a 
serviceable  text-book  of  universal  architectural 
history,  almost  a condensed  encyclopaedia  of 
the  subject.  It  should  be  added  that  the  illus- 
trations of  buildings  are  well  authenticated  by 
references  to  the  authors  from  whom  they  have 
been  copied  or  adapted — a point  of  the  highest 
importance — and  that  the  full  lists  of  works  to 
be  consulted  on  special  subjects  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  students  ; there  is  also  a good 
index.  We  believe  that  the  book  has  already 
met  with  considerable  success  ; in  its  new 
form  it  ought  to  be  secure  of  a prosperous 
future. 


Manchester  : The  Cathedral  and  Sec.  London  : 

Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1901. 

The  see  of  Manchester  dates  but  from  1847, 
and  the  church  which  is  now  the  Cathedral  is 
a building  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. In  1422  the  church  then  standing, 
hitherto  parochial,  was  made  collegiate,  and 
the  buildings  now  known  as  Chetham’.s 
Hospital,  on  the  north  side,  were  originally 
the  domestic  buildings  of  the  college.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  their  description  and 
history.  The  church,  although  of  late  date, 
covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  has 
double  aisles  to  the  nave  (the  outer  aisles 
having  originally  been  chapels),  a large  chapd 
of  St.  John  Baptist  north  of  the  presbytery, 
with  a smaller  one  or  Ely  chapel,  these 
being  balanced  on  the  south  by  the  Jesus 
and  Fraser  Chapels,  and  the  octagonal 
chapter-house.  Porches  have  been  added  in 
more  recent  times,  the  western  entrance 
having  lately  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  The  chief  point  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  undoubtedly  the 
woodwork  of  the  stalls  and  screenwork  in 
various  parts  of  the  building  ; the  delicacy  and 
elaborate  effect  of  the  former  are  well  shown 
in  a photograph  give  on  p.44.  The  building 
known  as  Chetham’s  Hospital  has,  like  the 
church,  gone  through  more  than  one  change. 
Originally  a mediaeval  mansion,  it  became  a 
college  in  1422  attached  to  the  church,  and  in 
1658  it  was  converted  into  a school  founded 
by  Humphrey  Chetham.  It  has  a picturesque 
interior,  the  chief  buildings  surrounding  a 
cloister  court.  The  book  is  throughout  ex- 
cellently illustrated  from  photographs.  Ground 
plans  of  the  church  and  hospital  are  also  given. 


Mcdiceval  London.  By  Rev.  Canon  Ben  ham, 
F.S.A.,  and  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A. 
London  : Seeley  & Co.,  Ltd.  1901. 

The  book  with  this  attractive  title  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  series  of  “ Monographs  on 
Artistic  Subjects  ” published  from  time  to  time 
by  Messrs.  Seeley.  The  names  of  the  authors 
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are  in  themselves  a guarantee  that  the  work  is 
well  clone,  and  in  the  comparatively  small 
space  of  less  than  eighty  pages  a great  mass  of 
interesting  facts  and  material  has  been  brought 
together  dealing  with  the  buildings  and  people, 
and  their  manners  and  customs,  privileges  and 
pageants,  and  the  innumerable  points  of  inte- 
rest in  the  life  of  London  from  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
beginning  of  which  latter  period  has  been 
taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  gradual  tran- 
sition from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  city. 
The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  the  first 
being  a general  survey  of  the  city  during 
period  covered  by  the  “ Monograph,”  with 
lists  of  the  principal  buildings,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  The  succeeding  four  chapters  deal 
in  turn  with  the  civic  life  of  the  city,  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  historic  scenes  and  pageants 
of  which  it  has  been  the  centre  ; the  Thames, 
and  the  old  bridge,  with  its  chapel  and  houses  ; 
the  religious  life  of  London,  which  in  its  turn 
was  centred  in  the  great  cathedral,  and  around 
which  were  the  numerous  fine  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  City  churches  and  monastic 
foundations  ; and  lastly  a chapter  devoted  to 
the  fortress,  palaces,  and  mansions,  the  Tower, 
the  great  houses  at  Westminster  and  Green- 
wich, Baynard’s  Castle,  the  Savoy,  and  the 
Bridewell,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility  that 
in  this  and  later  times  stretched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  westward  of  the  Temple. 
A final  chapter  describes  the  transition  period, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  and  which  was  further  marked 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  the  catastrophe  that, 
perhaps,  above  all  others,  caused  the  changes 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  great  Metropolis 
of  to-day. 

The  book  is  excellently  illustrated  with 
reproductions  in  colours  from  MSS.,  the 
panoramic  view  of  London  by  Antonie  van 
den  Wyngaerde,  and  views  of  the  Palace  of 
Greenwich,  and  a series  of  reproductions  from 
drawings  by  J.  Wykeham  Archer,  made  in  1841 
and  the  following  year,  of  many  bits  of 
mediaeval  London,  some  now  unfortunately 
destroyed.  Every  page  of  this  work  bears 
evidence  of  the  care  and  ability  of  the  authors, 
and  it  will  be  of  value  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  gradual  rise  of 
London  and  the  changes  through  which  it 
passed. 


The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting.  By 

A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  "Third 

Edition.  London  : Seeley  & Co.  1901. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  the 
year  1890,  and  the  fact  that  the  book  has 
already  reached  a third  edition  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  has  been  found  of  value.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  book  refers 
mainly  to  the  materials  used  by  artists,  and  not 
to  house  painting,  although  it  is  not  devoid  of 
information  which  even  a house  painter  might 
assimilate  with  advantage. 

The  subject  of  the  book  has  not  hitherto 
received  that  general  attention  which  is  merited 
by  its  importance,  but  its  treatment  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  to  an  abler  hand  than  that 
of  Professor  Church,  who  is  at  once  an  eminent 
chemist  in  touch  with  the  most  notable  artists 
of  the  day,  and  an  indefatigable  investigator 
into  the  causes  of  the  deplorable  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  by  time  in  the 
priceless  works  of  hands  long  since  still. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  a knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  artists,  the  following  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  preface  is  of  interest  : — 

“‘Titian  managed  pretty  well  without  chemistry, 
did  he  not  ’ ? A distinguished  artist  asked  me  this 
question  the  other  day.  But  not  only  were  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  painters  of  Titian's  time 
worked  simpler  than  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  grounds,  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes 
were  generally  prepared  in  the  studios  of  the  artists, 
and  under  their  own  superintendence,  so  that  the 
chances  of  going  wrong  were  comparatively  limited. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  many  of  the 
old  masters  employed  would  have  caused  their 
works  to  be  handed  down  in  sounder  preservation 
to  future  generations.” 

In  the  introduction  Professor  Church  points 
out  that 

“ Nowadays  it  is  very  seldom  that  a painter  pre- 
pares for  himself  any  one  of  the  materials  which 
he  uses,  generally  accepting,  without  much  hesita- 
tion and  without  examination,  the  paper,  the 
canvas,  the  paints,  the  oils,  and  the  varnishes  which 
his  colourman  supplies,  provided  they  respond  at 
first  sight  to  his  requirements.  . . . . He  may  go 
so  far  as  to  reject  chromate  of  lead,  but  he  stil 


employs  the  pigment  called  chrome  green,  or  green 
cinnabar,  for  he  does  not  know  that  the  same 
chromate  of  lead  enters  largely  into  its  composition  ; 
and  he  still  thinks  that  madder  yellow  is  a sound 
paint,  because  it  is  called  madder,  while  he  rejects 
the  yellow  lakes,  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
source.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  P 
deals  with  the  various  painting  grounds  such 
as  paper,  vellum,  ivory,  plaster,  panels,  stone, 
and  canvas.  Part  II.  discusses  the  vehicles  and 
varnishes.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  pigments, 
and  Part  IV.  to  painting  methods,  the  study 
and  conservation  of  old  paintings  and  water- 
colour drawings,  and  a discussion  of  the  trials 
made  by  various  authorities  regarding  the 
durability  of  pigments. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  those 
interested  in  the  making  of  pictures  intended  to 
be  permanent,  and  to  those  concerned  in  the 
construction  of  picture  galleries. 


Bricklaying  and  Brickcutting.  By  H.  W. 

Richarus.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & 

Co.  1901. 

This  is  a new  work,  written  by  the  head  of 
the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
Northern  (London)  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
is  on  the  whole  creditable  both  to  author  and 
publisher.  The  page  is  of  a good  and  con- 
venient size,  and  the  type  also  ; the  illustrations 
are  clear  and  plentiful.  The  author  has  a good 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  spares  no  pains 
to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  beginners. 

The  work  consists  of  three  main  parts,  deal- 
ing respectively  with  brickwork  in  general ; 
arches,  gauged  work,  and  special  details  ; and 
the  materials  employed  in  making  and  setting 
bricks.  There  are  also  appendices,  including 
a description  of  the  London  practice  in 
measuring  brickwork,  a short  model  specifica- 
tion, a glossary,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
examination  papers. 

We  suppose  it  is  the  influence  of  these 
examination  papers  which  leads  to  the  waste 
of  so  much  space  in  what  is  pre-eminently 
intended  for  a practical  work,  besides  what  is 
much  worse,  to  such  an  appalling  waste  of 
students’  time,  over  the  really  useless  subject 
of  “ single  Flemish  bond  ” and  “ double  Flemish 
bond.”  All  this  only  mystifies  the  beginner, 
and  as  every  bit  of  brickwork  that  can  con- 
ceivably be  needed  in  any  kind  of  building  can 
be  better  done — in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
in  English  bond,  why  should  examiners  insist 
on  keeping  up  this  system  of  Chinese  puzzles  ? 
The  space  and  the  time  would  be  far  better 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  some  much- 
needed  improvements  in  English  bond,  which, 
though  the  best  form  of  brickwork  at  present 
used  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means  perfect 
yet. 

We  shall  never  get  the  perfection  of  brick- 
work, perfectly  sound  throughout  and  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  eye,  till  we  get  rid  of  those 
weakening  and  weak -looking  scraps  called 
“ closers  ” and  substitute  three-quarter  bats  in 
all  our  piers  and  quoins.  Closers  look  neat 
and  pretty  enough,  as  drawn  on  plan  in  tidy 
diagrams,  but  do  these  professors  of  theoretical 
brickwork  ever  look  at  the  inside  of  a broken- 
down  pier  or  wall  and  see  the  rubbish  of  three- 
cornered  chips  which  runs  right  through  the 
work  just  where  it  ought  to  be  strongest  ? Ex- 
periments in  crushing  piers  have  demonstrated 
(as  any  one  could  have  easily  foretold)  that  the 
line  of  closers  is  the  first  line  of  fracture  in  a 
pier  ; but  our  teachers  of  brickwork  still  ignore 
it.  But  what  also  wants  driving  home  to  them 
is  this  : There  is  a sound  maxim  that 
what  is  mechanically  right,  looks  right, 
and  this  is  most  markedly  the  case  if  the 
artistic  effect  of  work  built  with  and  without 
closers  be  compared,  particularly  in  such 
instances  as  the  face  of  a narrow  buttress  or 
pier,  where  on  the  closer  system  each  alternate 
course  looks  made  up  of  fragments.  The 
reason  of  the  more  satisfying  appearance  of 
English  bond  with  three-quarter  bats  (or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  “Dutch”  bond)  is  pro- 
bably this,  that  (except  occasionally  in  a 
re-entering  angle,  where  it  is  little  noticed) 
every  brick  seen  is  under  than  its  own  height, 
i.e.y  nothing  is  less  than  4^  in.  by  3 in.  This 
gives  a comfortable  expression  of  stability  to 
the  whole  work,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite 
destroyed  by  the  sticking  in  (they  never  look 
really  “ laid  ”)  all  along  the  angles  of  a number 
of  upright  slips  with  a width  of  about  2 in. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Richards  in  his 
slighting  description  of  plinths.  “The  plinth,” 
he  says,  “ is  an  architectural  feature  only  in 


the  building,  and  is  frequently  a source  of 
weakness.  The  slight  projection,  often  only 
2^  in.  or  under,  does  not  conduce  to  good 
bonding,  and  leads  to  bad  workmanship.”  He 
then  gives  “ a section  showing  the  best  treat- 
ment of  a plinth  projecting  2$  in.”  This 
section  is  certainly  not  satisfactory,  as  it  shows 
a 14-in.  wall  thickened  out  by  closers  right 
down  to  the  footings.  The  bricklayer  may 
occasionally  have  to  work  to  such  a design, 
but  in  an  ideal  example  the  wall  should  have 
been  arranged  with  a 2j-in.  offset  on  the  in- 
side corresponding  with  the  plinth,  thus  form- 
ing an  18-in.  wall  thence  downwards.  This  is 
of  course  supposing  that  circumstances  limited 
the  outside  projection  to  2\  in.  only,  though 
we  should  say  that  in  almost  every  case  a 
building  of  any  architectural  pretensions  should 
be  given  a plinth  of  4.^  in.  projection  at  least. 
Such  a plinth  is  not  an  extravagant  luxury,  but 
rather  a necessity,  and  makes  an  incalculable 
difference  in  the  expression  of  a building.  A 
timid  plinth  at  once  suggests  a feeble  designer. 
There  may  be  instances,  as  when  the  whole 
wall  is  strongly  battered,  where  plinths  may 
be  dispensed  with  ; but  for  the  large  majority 
of  buildings  the  plinth  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  first  importance. 

The  following  sentence  calls  for  an  emphatic 
protest : — “ There  are  several  other  fancy- 
coloured  mortars,  such  as  pink,  chocolate,  &c., 
the  object  being  to  make  a contrast  between 
the  brick  and  the  joint.  Thus  a deep  chocolate 
blends  well  with  red  facings,  &c.  (the  italics  are 
ours) ; but  being  too  numerous  to  deal  with 
individually,  the  colouring  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  practical  man.”  What  an 
appalling  prospect  in  store  for  people  with 
eyes  ! Cannot  builders  of  all  grades  realise 
that  such  tampering  with  the  joints  is  abso- 
lutely destructive  of  the  artistic  value  of  a plain 
building,  and  exceedingly  detrimental  to  that 
of  an  elaborate  one  ? For,  try  what  they  will, 
every  departure  from  the  natural  colour  of 
good  lime-and-sand  mortar  (and  the  tints  it 
gains  by  weathering)  only  makes  for  vulgarity 
and  ugliness. 

Several  sections  might  very  well  be  made 
fuller,  and  Mr.  Richards  refers  to  treating  cer- 
tain subjects  “in  some  future  work."  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  out  a revised  edition  of 
the  present  one,  since,  with  a moderate  amount 
of  correction  and  enlargement,  it  might  bid 
fair  to  be  reckoned  a standard  treatise.  The 
subjects  of  brick-vaulting,  which  is  not  touched 
on,  of  chimney-stacks  and  caps,  which  is  only 
very  slightly  dealt  with  (though  we  are  glad  to 
endorse  the  sensible  recommendation,  “it  is 
far  preferable  to  have  9 in.  outside  work  to 
chimney-stacks  to  keep  out  both  the  rain  and 
the  cold,  which  retard  the  even  flow  of  the 
smoke”  ; this  really  ought  to  be  the  rule, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  exception),  and  of 
buttresses  (which  word  does  not  even  occur  in 
the  index),  may  all  be  commended  to  Mr. 
Richards’  notice  when  preparing  his  new 
edition. 


Bricklaying.  By  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  New 
York  : Published  by  the  Author. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  reminds  one  of  a 
seventeenth-century  one  in  its  prolixity,  but  a 
transcription  of  part  of  it  will  give  the  best 
possible  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  : — 
“ 1 Bricklaying.’  By  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  This 
book  contains  extensive  detailed  explanations 
of  the  most  approved  modern  methods  of 
‘ bricklaying,’  as  applied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Tne  information  has 
been  obtained  directly  from  the  work  during 
construction,  and  is  the  current  practice  and 
experience  of  the  best  authorities,  supple- 
mented by  chapters  on  ‘Shoring,’  ‘Needling,’ 
and  ‘Underpinning.’  The  whole  making  an 
invaluable  book  of  reference  for  architects 
engineers,  contractors,  builders,  and  mechanics 
Illustrated  by  over  200  engravings  with  full 
descriptive  text,”  &c. 

These  large  promises  have  been  fairly  ful- 
filled, and  the  author  has  succeeded,  with  the 
aid  of  double  columns  and  small  print,  in  com- 
pressing a surprising  amount  of  really  practical 
instruction  into  a volume  of  quite  moderate 
compass.  The  illustrations  are  rough  and 
unpretentious,  but  always  clear  and  to  the 
point.  A good  deal  in  the  book  would  appear 
strange  to  the  English  student,  when  one 
reads,  for  instance,  that  “ the  usual  average 
size  of  a common  brick  is  8 in.  long,  3J  in. 
wide,  and  2 in.  to  2J  in.  thick  that  “a  good 
brick  dry  weighs  from  3^  lbs.  to  3$  lbs.  ; ” or 
that  qjl  “Jammies”  should  be  rejected. 
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takes  a little  time  to  get  used  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  12-in.,  16-in.,  20-in.,  and  24-in.  walls  ; 
and  “clips/’  “Chicago  bond,"  and  “ Rosendale 
cement " have  all  an  unfamiliar  sound  ; but  for 
all  that  there  is  much  information  in  the  book 
which  is  sound  and  profitable  as  well  as  novel. 
Most  of  our  English  instructors  of  brickwork 
might  study  this  book  with  advantage,  if  they 
would  only  carry  away  from  it  and  apply  the 
lesson  that  we  English  are  not  infallible,  even 
in  such  an  apparently  simple  matter  as  the 
best  methods  of  using  bricks. 


The  Practical  Engineer  Pocket-Book  for  1902. 

Technical  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
This  useful  notebook,  which  has  now  reached 
its  fourteenth  edition,  includes  a good  number 
of  additional  tables,  and  special  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  section  dealing  with  gas- 
engines.  Amongst  other  new  features  now 
introduced,  we  may  mention  the  sections 
relative  to  Mond  gas,  mechanical  refrigeration, 
and  the  photo-copying  of  drawings.  A subject 
that  is  very  briefly  and  incompletely  treated  is 
that  of  lifts.  Lifting  machinery  certainly  finds  a 
place  in  the  index,  but  nothing  is  found  about 
lifts  when  the  page  is  turned  up.  Hydraulic 
lifts  are  also  indexed,  but  next  to  no  infor- 
mation is  given  concerning  them,  while  elec- 
tric lifts  are  not  even  mentioned.  In 
commending  these  points  to  the  consideration 
of  the  publishers,  we  make  the  further  sug- 
gestion that  the  index  ought  to  be  placed 
where  it  can  readily  be  found.  This  con- 
stantly-required detail  is  now  hidden  away 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  fifty-one  pages  of 
advertisements  with  which  the  book  com- 
mences— a most  annoying  arrangement  to 
regular  users  of  an  otherwise  excellent 
publication. 

“ The  Practical  Engineer  ” Electrical  Pocket-Book 
for  IQ02.  Manchester  : The  Technical  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd. 

The  third  annual  edition  of  this  cheap  and 
useful  pocket-book  contains  several  important 
additions  which  materially  add  to  its  value. 
The  increasing  importance  of  dust  destructors 
in  connexion  with  electrical  power  generation 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a new  section 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  engineering.  We 
are  sorry  that  a frustum  of  a cone  is  called  a 
“ frustrum,"  as  this  will  help  to  perpetuate  a 
very  common  mistake. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Architectural  Engineering.  By  T.  Kendall 
Frtiiag,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  rewritten.  (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Lockwood's  Builders’  and  Contractors' 
Price  Book.  1902.  Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  Miller, 
A.R.I  B A (Crosby  Lockwood  & -Son). 

Peter  YJSCHER  (•■  Great  Craftsmen  ” series).  By 
Cecil  Headlam.  (Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  5?.) 


Electrical  Standardising  Training  Institu- 
tion.— As  the  result  of  the  recent  scholarship  ex- 
amination, the  Board  of  Control  of  the  above  Institu- 
tion have  made  the  following  awards  To  Alfred 
Thomas  Morris,  of  Bedford  Modem  School,  a Max- 
well scholarship,  value  fifty  guineas,  tenable  for  two 
years  ; to  William  Leighton  Chubb,  of  Dunheved 
College,  LauncestOD,  an  exhibition,  value  thirty 
guineas,  tenable  for  two  years ; to  Alban  Cecil 
Whish,  of  Hillmartin  College,  an  exhibition,  value 
twenty  guineas,  tenable  for  two  years  ; to  Herbert 
William  Swann,  a special  prize  of  fifteen  guineas  ; 
to  Eustace  Blackburne  Kitson.  of  Shrewsbury 
Public  School,  a special  prize  of  ten  guineas. 

Railway  Tunnels  and  the  London  Parks 
and  Gardens. — Some  of  the  measures  for  the  con- 
struction of  tube-railways  in  London  that  have 
been  prepared  for  the  current  Session  of  Parliament 
embody  projects  for  making  tunnels  beneath  three 
of  the  parks  and  the  Victoria  Embankment-gardens. 
The  proposed  line  of  the  Charing  Cross.  Hammer- 
smith, and  District  Electric  Railway  is  planned  to 
pass  beneath  the  southern  steps  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  beneath 
Hyde  and  Green  Parks.  Two  schemes  framed  by 
the  London  United  Electric  Railway  Co.  contem- 
plate an  interference  with  Victoria  Embankment- 
gardens  ; St.  James's  Park,  near  Buckingham 
Palace  ; Green  Park,  along  the  entire  side  of  Con- 
stitution Hill  ; and  Hyde  Park,  along  the  south  side 
and  across  the  middle  of  the  eastern  portion.  The 
tunnels  would  be  made  at  depths  varying  from  70  ft. 
to  So  ft.,  and  in  one  instance  of  100  ft.,  respectively, 
beneath  the  surface,  and  their  projected  construc- 
tion is  viewed  with  considerable  alarm  by  those  who 
are  anxious  for  the  security  of  open  spaces  in 
London,  and  the  preservation  of  their  natural 
beauties. 


Corresponbence. 

THE  IONIC  VOLUTE  AND  THE  NIKE 
APTEROS  CAPITAL. 

SIR,— Referring  to  your  report  of  Dr.  Murray's 
paper,  may  I say  that  twenty  years  ago  I arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  British  Museum  capital 
probably  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

What  led  me  to  this  conclusion  was  the  presence 
of  a small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  eye  of  the  volute, 
which  can  be  seen  both  in  photographs  of  the 
temple  and  also  in  the  diawing  of  the  capital  in 
Inwood's  Erechtheion  (plate 23). 

Let  me  explain  why  I attach  so  much  importance 
to  this  small  hole. 

I had  been  commissioned  to  make  a small  copy 
of  the  Nike  Apteros  Temple.  I made  the  drawing 


NIKIS 

APTEROS 

for  the  capital  by  Goldman’s  method,  but  1 knew 
that  no  Greek  would  ever  have  allowed  so  crippled 
a curve  in  his  work,  and  I therefore  sought  a better 
way.  It  struck  me  that  I might  use  a cone  for  the 
purpose  by  winding  a string  round  it,  fastening  a 
pencil  to  the  loose  end  of  the  string,  and  then  un- 
winding it ; and  having  made  my  instrument,  I got 
a very  good  spiral  from  it.  I fixed  my  cone  point 
downwards  by  a stout  pin  into  the  drawing- 
board,  so  stout  that  I could  not  draw  the  inner 
revolution.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  fix  it 
point  upwards,  by  which  means  1 could  use  the 
cone  up  to  the  j oint,  and  this  plan  answered 
perfectly’.  I then  :aw  that  the  large  holes  in  the 
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centre  of  the  old  Greek  volutes  would  just  hold  my 
cone,  and,  having  made  one  to  fit  the  Priene 
example.  I obtained  an  interview  with  the  late  Sir 
Charles  (then  Professor)  Newton,  placed  the  cone  in 
the  hole  of  the  volute,  the  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 
asked  him  to  unwind  the  string,  which  he  did, 
describing,  much  to  his  astonishment  and  interest, 
the  line  of  the  spiral. 

I afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I could 
as  well  use  the  cone  point  downwards  by  having  a 
small  pin  on  the  end  and  a small  hole  to  receive  it. 
steadying  the  cone  at  the  top.  Imagine  my  delight 
at  finding  the  identical  small  hole  in  Inwood’s 
drawing  and  in  the  photographs  of  the  Temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  and  I made  my  capital  from  his 
drawing  and  by  using,  I believe,  an  instrument 


identical  with  that  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
make  its  progenitor. 

Now  may  I generalise  from  my  experiences— dis- 
coveries if  you  will. 

We  find  four  different  centres  in  these  old 
volutes. 

1.  The  shallow  hole  in  the  fragment  from  Mycenre  J 
and  in  the  Parthenon  antefix. 

2.  The  deep  hole  in  the  Minerva  Priene,  the 
Mausoleum,  and  many  others. 

3.  The  small  hole  in  Nike  Apteros.  I know  of  no 
other  example. 

4.  No  hole  in  the  Erechtheion. 

There  are  also  archaic  examples  without  holes  or 
a centre  eye. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  me  that  they 
point  to  four  different  methods  being  used  in  the 
production  of  the  volute.  If  the  ancient  examples 
were  classified  under  these  heads  I believe  it  would 
help  to  determine  their  date. 

But  a far  more  interesting  and  important  question 
is  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  Greek  drawing  instru- 
ments. I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  every  form 
of  Greek  vases  and  ornaments  (except,  of  course, 
the  frets  and  volutes)  took  its  rise  in  the  curves  pro- 
duced by  a revolving  plane.  We  have  evidence  of 
the  use  of  these  same  instruments  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  but  to  enter  on  this  question  would 
make  my  letter  too  long. 

I would  only  urge  that  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  practical  side,  both  of  masonry  and  pottery,  I 
in  determining  origin  and  dates,  and  fortunately  the  j 
ancients  have  left  plenty  of  evidence  for  us  on  their  I 
works.  Daniel  Wood. 


THE  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
LABOUR. 

Sir,  — Your  readers  may  consider  that  Mr. 
Blash ill's  last  letter  does  not  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  his  “ arguments  " on  the  above  subject  are  in 
any  way  convincing,  nor  do  I gather  that  his 
endeavours  to  make  his  views  clear  have  met  with 
much  success. 

I mav  say  that  what  first  called  my  attention  to 
this  subject  was.  when  casually  glancing  through 
your  columns,  I noticed  his  statement  that  “ the 
contractor  may,  if  he  likes,  have  his  yard  and  work- 
shops, his  dead  stock  and  live  stock,  his  machinery 
and  the  clerical  staff  of  a large  manufacturing 
establishment.  But  it  is  no  more  necessary  than  it  is 
fora  joiner  to  have  the  old-fashioned  box  of  tools 
and  this  led  me  to  further  peruse  his  letter  as  a 
whole.  On  this  one  point  in  particular  Mr.  Blashill 
has  carefully  avoided  any  further  reference  in  his 
subsequent  letters,  and  one  must  assume  he  can 
produce  no  arguments  to  satisfactorily  explain  such 
statement.  If,  however,  he  still  adheres  to  it,  one 
can  onlv  conclude  that  he  haa  had  very  little  expe- 
rience of  “ what  is  necessary  to  enable  a contractor 
to  carry  on  his  business  successfully.” 

The  “ labour  question,”  too  (in  connexion  with 
the  subject  now  under  discussion),  is  quite  a 
different  matter  to  the  “labour  question  " as  Mr. 
Blashill  would  have  us  understand.  Under  the 
heading  of  this  correspondence  it  resolves  itself  into 
a question,  not  of  “ wages  and  conditions  of 
labour,”  but — ‘‘Would  the  workmen  do  as  much 
work— or,  in  other  words,  work  so  cheaply— for  a 
direct  employer  (private  owner,  &e.)  as  they  would 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
builder  ? ” assuming  that  equal  conditions  prevail.  I 
maintain  decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Blashill  has,  unfortunately,  departed  from  the 
main  issues  as  applying  to  this  correspondence,  and 
it  is  useless,  therefore,  continuing  the  discussion  on 
such  lines,  as  confusion  would  result. 

I may  say,  in  conclusion,  one  of  my  “ ex- 
periences " of  direct  employment  was  being  called 
in  (as  a surveyor)  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  “Where  has  the  money  gone?”  in  a 
case  where  a firm  of  large  manufacturers  had  been 
induced,  by  the  advice  of  their  architect,  to  build  for 
themselves.  That  gentleman  regretted  he  had  given 
such  advice  ever  after  ; he  lost  his  clients  in  this 
case,  and  many  others,  as  a consequence. 

George  h.  Chappell. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

SIR, — As  Mr.  Shallcross  considers  that  my  letter 
“ excellently  supports  the  Petition  Committee's 
opposition  to  the  selected  site."  I should  have 
thought  he  might  have  let  the  matter  rest  as  far  as 
I am  concerned,  and  not  have  troubled  you  and  me 
with  his  eleven  rather  laboured  questions.  Happily, 
they  are  pretty  easily  answered,  and  my  replies 
will  not  take  up  very  much  of  ycur  space.  1 must 
deal  with  them  numerically  : — 

1.  I know  nothing  of  Archdeacon  Madden's 
speech.  It  would  be  a pity  not  to  reserve  the 
power  of  placing  some  further  buildings  on  the 
vacant  part  of  the  site.  Room  for  such  buildings 
could  no  doubt  be  also  got  near  the  Monument 
site,  at  a price  ! 

2.  The  cathedral,  if  built  on  the  Monument  site, 
would,  I believe,  be  much  nearer  to  the  lines  of 
traffic  than  St.  George's  Hall  is. 

3.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  Monument  site  being 
“ surrounded  by  electric  tram  lines  ” that  I referred 
to. 
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4.  This  question  seems  to  answer  itself. 

5.  I have  already  expressed  my  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  need  not  repeat  it.  The  later  clauses  of 

! this  question  really  do  not  need  replying  to. 

6.  In  this  question  Mr.  Shallcross  shows  that  he 
j has  not  given  much  study  to  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
: site.  The  cemetery  does  not  drop  “ 40  or  50  ft.  ” 

immediately  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  site. 

There  is  first  a belt  of  cemetery  ground  some  30ft. 
wide  nearly  level  with  the  site  ; beyond  this  there  is 
a terrace  wall  with  a drop  of  about  6 ft.,  and  then  a 
: path,  perhaps  13  ft.  wide — the  rapid  fall  into  the 
cemetery  proper  only  beginning  beyond  this  path. 

I These  are  the  “ upper  terraces  ’’  I referred  to.  The 
Cathedral  Committee  should  certainly  obtain  power 
to  build  over  them,  the  path  being  arched  over  if 
need  be. 

7.  I merely  suggested  the  question  whether 
Liverpool  was  not  big  enough  to  possess  more  than 
one  centre  of  architectural  interest.  I do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  the  point.  I really  cannot  discuss 
the  position  of  the  British  Museum. 

8.  A district  of  solid  shop  property  is  hardly 
likely  to  change  its  character  materially. 

9.  Wild  horses  should  not  tear  from  me  the  name 
of  the  person  in  question  ! I said  in  my  letter  that 
the  day  was  a cold  one,  and  that  the  average 
attendance  was  probably  greater. 

10  and  11.  This  is  a serious  matter.  I had  not 
heard  the  results  of  the  test  holes,  but  I saw  the  soil 
which  had  been  dug  up,  which  was  evidently  quarry 
waste.  Opposite  the  chaplain’s  house,  however,  the 
native  rock  may  be  seen,  which  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  reached  at  no  very  great  depth.  It  13  entirely  a 
matter  of  money.  In  a large  church  I am  now 
engaged  on  all  the  principal  piers,  &c.,  have  had  to 
be  carried  down  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  to  reach  solid 
soil.  If  the  depth  shown  by  the  test  holes  applies 
to  the  site  generally,  the  additional  cost  will  cer 
tainly  be  severe. 

I hope  Mr.  Shallcross  will  not  think  I have  treated 
his  questions  inadequately,  but  in  any  case  I sincerely 
trust  he  will  not  ask  me  any  more. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


PORTABLE  WOODEN  DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Sir, — I shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  the 
address  of  any  firm  in  Great  Britain  who  make 
portable  wooden  dwelling-houses. 

A client  of  mine  requires  one  of  four  rooms  to  be 
sent  to  Rio  Janeiro  (S.  America)  by  boat,  in  pieces 
ready  fitted  together.  Fred.  E.  Dotchin. 


tEbe  Student’s  Column. 


DRAINAGE  AND  PRIVATE  SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  3.— The  Law  in  England  and 
Wales,  except  London  (continued). 

DANY  Local  Authorities  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  separate  system  of 
sewerage — that  is  to  say,  two  sewers 
are  provided,  one  for  rainwater  and,  per- 
haps, subsoil-water,  and  the  other  for  sewage, 
including  also  some  portion  of  the  rainfall. 
This  involves,  of  course,  separate  drains, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  a Local 
Authority  can  compel  a building  owner  to 
provide  these  two  sets  of  conduits.  Accord- 
ing to  Matthews  v.  Strachan,  which  was  a case 
stated  by  justices  for  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Court,  the  Local  Authority  has  no  such  power. 
The  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  on  June  20,  1901.  The  appellant 
Matthews  had  deposited  with  the  Harrow 
Urban  District  Council  the  plans  of  a house 
which  he  proposed  to  erect  in  Lyon-road, 
Harrow.  On  these  plans  one  set  only  of 
drains  was  shown. 

The  Council’s  Surveyor  reported  that  one 
4-in.  sewage  drain  must  be  laid  and  connected 
to  the  Council’s  sewage  sewer,  and  that  one 
4-in.  surface-water  drain  must  be  laid  and  con- 
nected to  the  Council’s  surface-water  sewer. 
The  Council  passed  a resolution  approving  the 
appellant's  plans,  subject  to  the  requirements 
contained  in  the  Surveyor’s  report  as  to  the 
drainage  being  carried  out.  The  appellant, 
however,  laid  only  one  drain  in  accordance 
with  the  deposited  plans.  The  magistrates 
gave  a verdict  in  favour  of  the  Council,  but  the 
High  Court  decided  that  the  justices  were 
wrong.  It  was  held  that  "Section  25  ot  the 
Act  empowered  the  Local  Authority  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  matters,  and  only 
certain  matters,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
themselves  whether  the  drain  proposed  was 
effectual  for  draining  the  house— viz.,  the 
size,  material,  level,  and  fall.  If  matters 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  section  were 
asked  for,  it  was  in  effect  asking  the  owner  of 


the  house  to  subscribe  to  a general  system  of 
drainage.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Act.  The  decision  of  the  justices  must  be 
reversed.”* 

The  Law  Journal,  commenting  on  this  case, 
says  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a Local 
Authority  can  validly  make  any  by-laws  to  get 
over  the  effect  of  this  decision.  If  this  view  is 
correct  (and  we  see  no  occasion  for  doubting 
it),  a serious  blow  has  been  struck  at  the 
separate  system  of  sewarage.  A new  Act  of 
Parliament  will  be  required,  or  the  Local 
Authority  must  pay  for  the  extra  drain. 

This  decision  would  also  seem  to  call  in 
question  the  Local  Authority's  power  to  compel 
a person  laying  out  a new  street  to  provide 
two  sewers,  one  for  sewage  and  the  other  for 
surface-water.  Many  Local  Authorities  decline 
to  approve  the  plans  and  sections  of  new 
building  estates  unless  the  two  sets  of  con- 
duits are  shown  ; they  may  be  within  their 
rights,  but  we  all  know  that  public  bodies  have 
a bad  habit  of  going  beyond  the  law,  as  very 
few  persons  are  able  or  willing  to  oppose  their 
arbitrary  acts. 

As  an  example  of  this  habit  of  Local  Authori- 
ties or  their  officials,  we  may  mention  the  case 
of  a town  the  surveyor  of  which  recommended 
that  the  owner  of  every  drain  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  a ventilation  drain,  from  that  por- 
tion of  his  sewage  drain  which  intervenes 
between  the  intercepting  trap  and  the  sewer, 
to  his  building,  and  to  carry  a ventilation  shaft 
up  the  wall  of  the  building  from  the  ventilation 
drain  ; in  other  words,  that  private  individuals 
should  be  compelled  to  provide  the  means  of 
ventilating  the  public  sewers,  although  by 
Section  19  of  the  Act  the  duty  of  ventilating 
such  sewers  is  explicitly  laid  on  the  Local 
Authority. 

We  pass  now  to  Section  4.1,  which  throws  upon 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  drains,  cesspools, 
&c.,  on  or  belonging  to  such  premises  in  such 
a condition  as  not  to  be  “ a nuisance  or  inju- 
rious to  health,”  and  empowers  the  Local 
Authority’s  “ surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuisances, 
after  twenty-four  hours’  written  notice  to  the 
occupier  of  such  premises,  or  in  case  of  emer- 
gency without  notice,  to  enter  such  premises, 
with  or  without  assistants,  and  cause  the 
ground  to  be  opened,  and  examine  such  drain 
....  or  cesspool.”  If  the  drain  or  cesspool 
is  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  the  damages 
must  be  made  good  by  the  Authority,  but  “ if 
the  drain  ....  or  cesspool  on  examination 
appear  to  be  in  bad  condition  or  to  require 
alteration  or  amendment,”  the  Local  Authority 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or 
occupier,  requiring  him  to  do  the  necessary 
works  within  a certain  time,  the  penalty  for 
default  being  10s.  a day  ; in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance, the  Authority  may  do  the  work  and 
recover  the  expenses  from  the  owner  (not 
occupier),  or  declare  them  to  be  private  im- 
provement expenses.  Note  that  if  the  drain  or 
cesspool  is  either  a nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health,  the  section  can  be  put  in  operation. 
By  Section  306  the  owner  of  any  premises  on 
being  prevented  by  the  occupier  from  “ obeying 
or  carrying  into  effect  any  provisions  of  this 
Act”  can  obtain  from  any  justice  a .written 
order  requiring  the  occupier  to  give  the  neces- 
sary permission  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
penalty  for  non-compliance  not  to  exceed  five 
pounds  per  day. 

5.  Sewage  Disposal. — We  have  seen  that  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  a “ house  ” has  the  right 
of  connecting  the  drains  from  that  "house” 
to  the  public  sewers  of  his  own  or  neighbour- 
ing Local  Authority,  and  that  he  can  be  com- 
pelled to  make  such  a connexion  provided  that 
there  is  a public  sewer  not  more  than  100  ft. 
from  the  site  of  such  house.  If  there  is  no 
public  sewer  within  this  distance,  the  drain 
must  (according  to  Sections  23  and  25)  empty 
“ into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place, 
not  being  under  any  house,  as  the  Local 
Authority  direct.” 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  method  of 
disposal  must  be  neither  a nuisance  nor 
injurious  to  health  (Section  41,  already  quoted), 
and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  turn  sewage  into 
rivers,  although  Local  Authorities,  being  great 
sinners  themselves  in  this  respect,  often  wink 
at  such  pollution.  The  Local  Authority  may 
decide  whether  a covered  cesspool  or  some 
“other  place  ” shall  be  used  for  the  reception 
of  the  sewage. 

Urban  and  Rural  Authorities,  after  adopting 
Part  III.  of  the  Public  Health  Act  Amendment 


* A fuller  report  of  this  important  case  will  be  found  in 
the  R.I.B.A.  Journal  for  July  27, 1901. 
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Act,  1890,  may  (under  Section  23)  make  by-laws 
with  regard  to  cesspools,  &c.,  "so  as  to  affect 
buildings  erected  before  the  times  mentioned  ” 
in  Section  157  of  the  Act  of  1875.  By-laws 
made  to  this  effect  were  contested  in  the  case 
of  Simmons  v.  Mailing  Rural  District  Council 
(1897,  2 Q.B.,  433).  Simmons  was  the  owner  of 
an  old  public-house,  which  was  formerly 
drained  into  two  cesspools.  In  October,  1896, 
in  consequence  of  a notice  from  the  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  he  filled  up  the  two  cesspools, 
and  afterwards  constructed  another  within  a 
distance  of  17  ft.  from  the  buildings,  and  con- 
nected the  drains  to  this  new  cesspool.  One  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Council  specified  that  every 
new  cesspool  must  be  constructed  “at  the 
distance  of  50  ft.  at  least  from  a dwelling- 
house.”  It  was  held  that  the  by-law  applied, 
although  the  building  was  an  old  building,  and 
that  it  was  not  ultra  vires  or  unreasonable,  and 
was  therefore  valid. 

By  Section  24  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  a penalty  not  exceeding 
2/.,  and  a daily  penalty  not  exceeding  10s.,  can 
be  enforced  against  any  person  who  occupies, 
and  any  person  who  suffers  to  be  occupied, 
any  room  a portion  of  which  extends  over  any 
privy,  cesspool,  midden,  or  ashpit,  whether  the 
room  was  built  before  or  after  the  adoption  of 
Part  III.  of  the  Act. 

6.  By-laws  and  Regulations. — By-laws  may 
be  made  by  Local  Authorities  (both  urban  and 
rural)  imposing  the  duty  of  cleansing  cesspools 
“ at  such  intervals  as  they  think  fit  ” on  the 
occupier  of  any  premises  (Section  44),  for 
enforcing  the  drainage  of  houses  let  in  lodgings 
(Section  90),  and  for  other  purposes.  Urban 
Authorities  may  also  make  by-laws  with 
respect  to  the  sewerage  of  “ new  streets  ” 
(Section  157),  and  the  same  power  can  be 
obtained  by  Rural  Authorities  (for  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  districts)  on  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

We  have  also  seen  that  regulations  may  be 
made  by  Local  Authorities  under  Section  21  in 
respect  of  the  mode  in  which  the  communica- 
tions between  drains  and  sewers  are  to  be 
made,  under  Sections  23  and  25  (although  the 
word  “ regulations  ” is  not  here  used)  in  respect 
of  the  size,  materials,  level,  and  fall  of  drains, 
and  under  Section  40  in  respect  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  cesspools. 

Section  23  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1890,  extends  the  powers  of  making 
by-laws,  and  specifies  that  by-laws  made  with 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  buildings  and  to 
water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits  and 
cesspools,  &c.,  may  be  made  so  as  to  affect  old 
as  well  as  new  buildings. 

By-laws  made  by  a Local  Authority  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  do  not  take  effect  until 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Regulations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  at  the  entire  discretion  of  the  Local 
Authority,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  do  not 
exceed  ihe  limits  imposed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  by-laws  of  different  districts  vary  in  many 
important  particulars.  In  some  cases  by-laws 
framed  more  than  thirty  years  ago  are  still  in 
operation,  but  modern  urban  by-laws  invariably 
follow  pretty  closely  the  "Model  By-laws” 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
will  be  considered  in  Part  II.,  together  with 
the  model  by-laws  which  have  recently  been 
issued  for  rural  districts. 

London  (Exclusive  of  the  " City  ”). 

1.  Drains  and  Sewers. — In  the  Metropolis 
the  principal  provisions  regarding  drains  and 
sewers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855.  In  the  main  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  (now  superseded 
by  the  Borough  Councils  or  Corporations)  are 
invested  with  powers  regarding  sewers  and 
drains  similar  to  those  conferred  on  provincial 
Local  Authorities  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1873.  The  word  “drain"  is,  however,  de- 
fined so  as  to  include  " any  drain  for  draining 
any  group  or  block  of  houses  by  a combined 
operation  under  the  order  of  any  Vestry  or 
District  Board.”  This  point  will  be  briefly 
considered  under  the  head  of  “ Combined 
Drainage.” 

By  Section  69  those  sewers  which  are  vested 
in  the  Vestries  or  District  Boards  must  be 
repaired  and  maintained  by  them,  and  the 
Vestries  or  District  Boards  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  such  sewers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  effectually  draining  their  parishes  or 
districts.  The  next  section  empowers  the 
Vestry  or  District  Board  to  alter  or  improve 
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sewers,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of 
which  “any  party  ” is  liable,  and  to  divide  the 
expense  between  such  party  and  the  parish  or 
district  and  others.  Section  72  imposes  on  the 
Vestries  or  District  Boards  the  duty  of  causing 
the  sewers  vested  in  them  to  be  constructed, 
covered,  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  and  to  be  properly  cleansed 
and  emptied. 

2.  Combined  Drains. — The  definition  of  the 
word  “ drain  ” given  in  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  is  almost  word  for 
word  like  that  subsequently  adopted  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  but  in  the  Metro- 
politan Act  the  following  words  are  added  : — 
“ And  shall  also  include  any  drain  for  draining 
any  group  or  block  of  houses  by  a combined 
operation  under  the  order  of  any  Vestry  or 
District  Board.”  By  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Amendment  Act,  1862  (Section  112),  the 
following  clause  was  added  to  this  definition 
“ And  also  any  drain  for  draining  a group  or 
block  of  houses  by  a combined  operation,  laid 
or  constructed  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
1856,  pursuant  to  the  order  or  direction,  or  with 
the  sanction  or  approval,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.”  Here  we  have  a 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a combined 
drain  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  powers  of  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
with  regard  to  combined  drains  are  stated  in 
Section  74  “ If  it  appear  to  the  Vestry  or 

Board  of  any  parish  or  district  that  a group  or 
block  of  contiguous  houses,  or  of  adjacent 
detached  or  semi-detached  houses,  may  be 
drained  and  improved  more  economically  or 
advantageously  in  combination  than  separately, 
and  a sewer  of  sufficient  size  already  exist  or 
be  about  to  be  constructed  within  100  ft. 
of  any  part  of  such  group  or  block  of 
houses,  whether  contiguous,  detached,  or  semi- 
detached, it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Board  or 
Vestry  to  order  that  such  group  or  block  of 
houses  be  drained  and  improved,  as  herein- 
before provided,  by  a combined  operation.” 

Under  this  section  the  Public  Authority  can 
compel  the  owner  of  a building  which  is  more 
than  100  ft.  from  a sewer  to  convey  the  sewage 
from  the  building  to  this  sewer,  if  an  adjacent 
building  which  is  less  than  100  ft.  from  the 
sewer  can  be  drained  with  it  by  a combined 
operation. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Vestry,  Stoke  Bishop  Church. — A new 
vestry  has  been  added  to  Stoke  Bishop  Church, 
near  Bristol.  The  nave  has  also  been  repaved  with 
terra/./.o  mosaic  by  the  Art  Pavements  Co..  London, 
and  the  sanctuary  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs. 
Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  chancel  steps  have  been 
re-arranged,  together  with  other  improvements. 
The  church  has  also  been  re-heated  by  Messrs'. 
Crispin,  of  Bristol.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Cowlin  & Sons,  Bristol,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Aubrey 
Rowley,  of  Bristol,  with  Mr.  John  Norton,  of 
London  (who  built  the  church  in  1864  and  added 
the  tower  and  spire  in  1872)  as  consulting  architect. 

Congregational  Church,  Harringay.— a new 
Congregational  church  was  opened  on  the  9th  inst. 
at  Green-lanes,  Harringay.  The  church  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  with  an  apse  at  the  end,  and  double 
transept.  Red  brick  and  Monk’s  Park  stone  have 
been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  archi- 
tect of  which  is  Mr.  Church. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Osmaston,  Derbyshire  — 
On  the  Sth  inst.  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  wa3 
opened  at  Osmaston-bv-Derby.  The  building  con- 
sists of  bricks  with  Derbyshire  stone  embellish- 
ment, and  will  afford  accommodation  for  560 
persons.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  3,000/.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Darby  and  London, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  of  Derby. 

Additions,  St.  Michaels  Church,  Notting- 
ham.— The  addition  of  a choir  vestry,  north  porch 
and  tower,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Nottingham,  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  new  vestry  is  a semi-octagon  01  irregular 
form,  and  the  porch  is  in  Gothic  style,  the  gable 
being  ornamented  with  open-work  carving.  The 
tower  will  be  carried,  for  the  present,  to  a height 
of  44  ft.,  but  the  ultimate  intention,  when  the  funds 
permit,  is  to  construct  a tower  of  much  greater 
height,  with  proper  belfry  accommodation.  The 
outside  measurement  of  the  north  frontage  of  the 
tower  is  20  ft.,  and  the  walls  are  4 ft.  thick,  sup- 
ported by  buttresses  4 it.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  at  the  base, 
diminishing  to  3 ft.  6 in.  bv  3 ft.  The  masonry 
is  of  rock-faced  Buhvell  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Habershon,  Fawckner,  & Groves,  of  Cardiff  and 
Newport  : and  the  general  contractor  is  Mr.  T. 
Shaw,  Nottingham,  by  whom  sub-contracts  have 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Son,  Buhvell, 
for  the  Bulwell  stonework,  and  to  Mr.  Clarke 
Lenton,  for  the  Bath  dressings. 
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Church,  Cotteridge,  King’s  Norton.  — The 
Building  Committee  have  approved  of  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Cossins,  Peacock,  & Bewlay  for  the 
erection  of  a church  at  Cotteridge.  The  church 
is  estimated  to  cost  9,000/. 

Schools,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Gloucester- 
shire.— New  school  premises  have  been  erected  at 
Westbury-on-Trym.  The  architect  for  the  new 
buildings  was  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Harris  & Co. 

School,  Dunfermline.— A new  school  has  been 
erected  at  St.  Leonard’s-place,  Dunfermline.  The 
building,  which  has  been  erected  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Barclay,  architect, 
Glasgow,  has  cost  between  7,000 1.  and  S,ooo/. 

Schools,  Sutton  Coldfield.— On  the  8th  inst. 
the  schools  which  have  been  in  course  of  erection 
in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  Church, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  were  formally  opened.  The  new 
schools  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W.  Lee  & 
Son,  of  Aston,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Harry  H. 
Reynolds,  architect,  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Cold- 
field, at  a cost  of  2,500/ , and  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  350  scholars. 

Additions,  Newington  Workhouse.— a new 
wing  has  been  erected  at  Newington  Workhouse, 
Westmoreland-road.  The  addition  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  John  Marsland,  of  Walworth,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  D Stevenson,  Cheapside. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Chapel  Milton,  Derby- 
shire.— There  has  been  erected  a large  block  of 
buildings  at  Chapel  Milton,  near  Chapel-en-le-Fritb. 
for  the  purposes  of  an  infectious  diseases  isolation 
hospital.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bryden  is  the  architect. 

Worksop  and  District  isolation  Hospital 
Scheme. — A meeting  of  the  Worksop  and  Blyth 
and  Cuckney  District  Joint  Isolation  Hospital  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Worksop, 
recently,  when  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson,  the  architect, 
presented  the  building  plans  and  the  estimates  of 
the  proposed  isolation  hospital,  and  after  discussion 
upon  details  the  plans  were  ultimately  approved, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  permission  to  borrow  6,000/.  to 
carryout  the  scheme. 

Building  in  Aberdeen.— What  was  known  as 
the  “ building  boom  ” culminated  in  189S,  when  747 
plans  of  buildings  were  sanctioned  by  the  Aberdeen 
Town  Council,  of  the  total  estimated  value  of  over 
514,000/.  This  was  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in 
the  long  history  of  the  city,  and  it  was  felt  at  the 
time,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  a continuance  of 
such  a fever  heat  of  building  operations  could  not 
be  looked  for.  . . . But  while  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  annual  additions  to  the  gross  value  of 
buildings  to  the  extent  of  half  a million  sterling, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
increase  of  population,  the  addition  of  new  indus- 
tries, and  the  development  and  extension  of  existing 
businesses,  there  would  be  a renewal  of  activity  in 
the  buildiDg  trade,  and  the  figures  for  the  complete 
year  from  December,  1900,  to  November,  1901,  show 
that  the  expectation  was  well  founded.  Possibly 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  material,  coupled  with  the 
over-erection  of  dwelling-houses,  was  a factor  in 
checking  operations  ; but  the  figures  as  now  made 
up  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  tide  has 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  and  has  begun  slowly  to 
return.  For  example,  for  the  twelve  months 
which  closed  on  November  30  last,  the  number 
of  plans  of  new  buildings  of  all  kinds  sanctioned 
by  Aberdeen  Town  Council  and  by  the  Burgh  Sur- 
veyor was  501,  as  against  499  for  the  previous  year. 
In  number  this  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  an 
increase  worth  stating,  but  when  the  value  of  the 
buildings  themselves  comes  to  be  considered  the 
facts  strike  one  as  satisfactory  for  the  present. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  sanc- 
tioned during  the  year  amounted  to  no  less  than 
328,760/.,  as  against  299,544/.  the  preceding  years 
which  gives  an  increase  of  29,216 /.  It  is  no  matter 
of  regret  that  there  were  fewer  dwelling-house, 
sanctioned  than  the  previous  year,  because  the 
number  of  these  was  too  large  ; and  it  is  rather 
satisfactory  than  otherwise,  that  there  is  a very 
substantial  addition  to  the  figures  applicable  to 
public  buildings.  Taking  all  things  into  account, 
the  past  year,  while  exhibiting  no  startling  develop- 
ments, has  been  marked  by  quiet,  steady  work  of  a 
healthy  character,  indicating  a fairly  prosperous 
condition  of  affairs.  Perhaps  the  word  ' normal  ’ 
would  fairly  enough  express  the  character  of  the 
year  with  regard  to  building. — Aberdeen  Journal. 

Building  in  Grimsby.— Taken  on  the  whole,  the 
building  trade  in  1901,  though  nnt  particularly  brisk, 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  While  there  has  been 
an  absence  of  new  and  imposing  structures,  house 
property  has  continued  to  be  erected  in  quantity  and 
with  rapidity.  Naturally  the  high  prices  of  materials 
have  had,  to  some  extent,  a detrimental  effect  on 
building  operations,  yet  a fair  amount  of  work  has 
been  carried  out.  Of  labour  there  was  an  adequate 
sufficiency,  and  no  differences  have  arisen  to  mar 
the  relations  of  men  and  masters.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  year  was  busier  than  the  closing  part,  and  so 
far  as  house  property  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  prior  to  the  lock-out  there  was 
scarcely  a house  to  be  had.  Builders  could  not  get 
them  up  quick  enough,  and  property  owners  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thu3  afforded  of 
raising  the  rents.  The  past  few  months  have 
witnessed  a change,  and  there  is  more  empty  pro- 
perty now  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time 


According  to  official  returns,  there  were  426  new 
houses  completed  during  the  year,  and  at  present 
some  200  are  in  course  of  erection. — Grimsby  News. 

Building  in  Hull. — Many  imposing  buildings 
were  erected  in  Hull  during  the  year  1901.  Indeed, 
the  erection  of  fine  buildings  was  an  outstanding 
feature  in  connexion  with  the  vastly-improved 
aspect  the  city  assumed  during  that  period.  The 
number  of  plans  passed  by  the  Works  Committee 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year — which  was 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  the  building 
industry  in  the  port — and  the  character  of  the 
structures  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  anyone  year. 
The  building  trade  was  not  so  brisk  in  the  small 
house  class — that  of  the  speculating  or  investing 
builder — and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pulling  down 
of  a great  amount  of  old  property  on  sites 
required  for  the  new  streets  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  premises  required  for  business  purposes, 
the  trade  would  have  been  somewhat  slack, 
despite  the  fact  that  prices  as  regards  mate- 
rial had  gone  down  considerably.  The  pulling 
down  of  old  property  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  streets  necessitated  new  properties,  and 
consequently  the  trade  became  busy  at  once.  The 
price  for  labour  maintained  its  old  position,  and  to 
a certain  extent  was  the  means  of  stopping  the 
amount  of  capital  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
invested  in  buildings.  The  old  year  closed,  and  the 
new  one  has  opened  upon  a steady  advance  in  the 
price  of  timber  and  other  building  materials,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  to  a certain  extent  will  check  build- 
ing so  far  as  investment  and  speculation  goes.  The 
present  year  will  in  all  probability  be  brisk,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  buildings  which  must 
be  erected  in  the  new  streets — the  erection  of  the 
Rowton  Homes,  the  extension  of  the  Hull  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  opening  of  the  new  square  between 
Waterworks-street  and  Carr-lane,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a public  hall,  a new  central  police- 
station,  the  new  art  school  on  the  Anlaby-road, 
a new  theatre  in  Charlotte-street,  a new 
Catholic  church  in  Spring  - street,  Catholic 
orphans’  home,  new  churches  at  Wilmington, 
Dairycoates,  and  Albert-avenue  ; extension  of  the 
Town  Hall ; new  central  post  office  in  Alfred 
Gelder-street  ; seventy-seven  new  artisans’  dwell- 
ings ; and,  of  course,  the  important  business 
premises  on  the  sites  in  KiDg  Edward-street  and 
Jameson-street.  Although  nothing  definite  is 
known,  it  is  expected,  also,  that  substantial 
building  will  take  place  on  account  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Co.’s  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  Paragon-street  Station.  Building 
has  been  particularly  stagnant  on  the  East  side  of 
the  city,  probably  on  account  of  the  closing  of 
Earle’s  Yard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1901  the  progress  in  the  work  of 
new  buildings  received  a check  on  account  of  the 
strike  of  operative  slaters,  but  the  slating  con- 
tractors coped  with  the  difficulty  by  employing 
outside  labour,  so  that  the  check,  happily,  was 
only  a momentary  one. — Eastern  Morning  News. 

University  of  Birmingham. — At  the  second 
annual  Court  of  Governors  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  the  report  of  the  Council  was  read. 
With  regard  to  the  new  buildings,  a committee  has 
been  appointed  and  the  plans  approved  of  Messrs. 
Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell  for  utilising  the  land 
presented  by  Lord  Calthorpe.  Considerable  pro- 
gress had  already  been  made  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  road,  to  be  called  University-road,  and 
the  levelling  of  the  site.  It  had  been  de- 
cided to  erect  in  the  first  instance  a University 
Hall  of  large  dimensions  (150  ft.  by  75  ft.),  and 
three  departmental  blocks,  two  on  the  west 
and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall ; the  whole 
fronting  to  the  arc  of  a semi-circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  was  University-road  (the  new  thoroughfare 
running  from  the  railway  into  Iidgbaston  Park- 
road,  and  nearly  parallel  with  Bristol-road).  In 
those  buildings  it  was  proposed  to  install  a com- 
plete engineering  department,  including  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  electrical  engi- 
neering, which  would  occupy  two  blocks,  while  the 
third  block  would  accommodate  the  new  depart- 
ments of  mining  and  metallurg}-.  In  another  part 
of  the  ground  would  be  built  a power  station,  and 
also  a forge  and  foundry,  all  three  being  connected 
with  the  engineering  department. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Hereford.— A two-story 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Sf.  O wen- 
street,  Hereford,  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christ ian 
Association.  It  will  be  built  of  Hampton  Park 
bricks  and  terra-cotta  dressings,  and  will  be 
Renaissance  in  style.  It  is  being  erected  from  plans 
r repared  by  Mr.  W.W.  Robinson,  architect,  Hereford. 
The  assembly-room  itself,  which  will  be  open 
to  the  roof,  will  measure  42  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and 
will  be  heated  by  Shoreland  grates,  though  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  hot  water  apparatus.  It 
will  have  a wide  entrance  porch.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  will  also  be  a class-room  and  two  ante- 
rooms. On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a room  28ft. 
by  14  ft  to  be  used  a3  a reading-room.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  William  Powell,  Hereford. 

BUILDINGS  IN  NEW-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.— The 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  arcades  connecting  New- 
street  with  High-street  and  Union-street,  now 
nearing  completion,  is  to  be  followed  by  the  erection 
of  another  block  of  buildings  which  will  front  upon 
New-street.  The  new  arcades,  the  Midland  and 
the  City,  will  open  out  of  New-street  at  some  little 
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distance  from  each  other,  and  the  frontage  between 
is  to  form  the  site  of  the  projected  block.  Messrs.  T. 
W.  F.  Newton  & Cheatle  have  prepared  designs  for 
an  erection  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  that  of  the 
arcade  entrance.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be 
finished  by  October  next.  They  will  contain  four 
large  shops,  about  one  hundred  offices,  and  five  sets 
of  warehouses  at  the  back.  The  various  floors  will 
be  served  with  an  electric  lift.  The  buildings, 
although  not  owned  by  the  City  Arcades  Co. 
(Limited),  will,  in  a sense,  be  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  developing  that  end  of  New-street 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  four  years  past. — 
Birmingham  Post. 

Tall  Chimney,  Bradford.— On  the  13th  inst, 
at  the  new  generating  station  which  is  being 
erected  in  Valley-road  by  the  Electricity  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  the  last 
brick  was  laid  of  the  new  chimney  which  has  just 
been  erected.  The  chimney  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Mawson  & Hudson,  architects  ; and  was 
built  by  Messrs.  C.  Murgatroyd  & Sons,  contractors, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Atkinson,  clerk 
of  works.  The  chimney  is  built  of  brick,  and 
stands  on  a concrete  base.  The  concrete  is  39  ft. 
square  by  11  ft.  8 in.  thick.  The  base  of  the  brick- 
work is  octagonal  in  shape  and  32  ft.  across.  At 
the  ground  level  the  chimney  is  circular  in  form, 
and  is  29  ft.  4 in.  diameter  outside,  and  tapers  to 
the  top  to  15  ft.  4 in.  diameter  outside.  The 
chimney  is  13  ft.  diameter  inside,  and  i3  parallel 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  height  is  204  ft.  from  the 
finished  floor  level,  and  the  foundations  extend 
32  ft.  below  this. 

Guardians'  Boardroom,  Wandsworth.— The 
boardroom  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union 
Board  of  Guardians  at  the  Union  Offices,  St.  John’s 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  was  reoccupied  on  Thursday, 
the  9th  inst.,  after  undergoing  enlargement  and  re- 
arrangement during  the  last  six  months.  A new 
committee-room  and  a connecting  corridor  have 
been  built  in  connexion  with  the  boardroom,  the 
waiting-room  enlarged,  and  the  lavatory  accommo- 
dation also  re-arranged  and  enlarged.  The  board- 
room  and  committee-room  are  fitted  with  an  electric 
light  installation.  The  dado  and  door3  in  the  board- 
room  are  in  solid  polished  walnut  wood,  with 
plaster  pilasters  and  detachable  columns  above  the 
dado.  The  warming  is  effected  by  a large  open 
fireplace,  supplemented  by  hot-water  radiators,  and 
the  ventilating  by  fresh-air  inlets  and  two  of  Black- 
man's electric  exhaust  fans.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  about  2,700/.  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  Bros.  & Lamplougb,  builders,  of  Kensal 
Rise,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harrison,  architects, 
of  London. 

New  Hospital,  Sutton. — A new  hospital  was 
opened  at  Sutton  recently.  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Sharp  was 
the  architect  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Potter  the  builder,  both 
of  Sutton.  The  site  is  situate  in  Hill-road.  The 
building  has  accommodation  for  twelve  patients. 

Pupil  Teachers'  College,  Liverpool.— On 
the  6th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr.  Chavasse) 
dedicated  the  new  Church  Pupil  Teachers’  College, 
in  Colquitt-street,  which  has  been  founded  in 
memory  of  the  late  Canon  E.  H.  M'Neile.  The 
Liverpool  and  District  Church  School  Managers’ 
Union  purchased  last  year  the  site  of  the  building 
which  used  to  be  known  as  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  in  Colquitt  - street,  the 
old  premises  being  acquired  at  the  same 
time.  The  old  building,  with  certain  necessary 
extensions,  has,  at  a cost  of  about  8,000/.,  since 
been  partially  reconstructed  and  adapted  from 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Charles  Blease, 
architects.  The  college  is  externally  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  is  situate  at  the  junction  cf  Colquitt-street 
and  Seel-street.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two 
science  classrooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
fifty  students,  a gymnasium,  cloakrooms,  principal’s 
office,  cycle  store,  &c.  On  the  first  floor  there  are 
two  classrooms,  each  with  accommodation  for  forty 
students,  a library,  and  a lecture  hall.  Another 
classroom  and  a first-class  laboratory  occupy  the 
second  floor. 

Business  Premises,  Perth.— A new  street  is 
being  formed  in  Perth  between  South-street  and 
High-street,  at  the  back  of  the  City  Hall,  with  cross 
street  at  right  angles,  to  join  South  St.  John’s-place. 
The  first  block  or  feu  has  been  taken  for  premises  to 
be  erected  for  Messrs.  Stewart  & Dick,  wholesale 
provision  merchants  and  commission  agents.  These 
have  a frontage  of  about  55  ft.  towards  the  main 
street,  and  extend  105  ft.  towards  the  cross  street. 
The  whole  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  David  Smart,  architect.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  contractors  for  the  work,  viz. : — Mason 
work,  Robert  Brand  & Son  ; joiner  work,  Hay  & 
Sim  ; slater  work,  James  Buchan  & Son  ; plumber 
work,  James  MacLeish  (all  of  Perth)  ; and  plaster 
work,  Alexander  M‘ Ritchie,  Dundee ; while  the 
steel  beams  are  to  be  provided  by  P.  & W. 
MacLellan  & Co.,  of  Glasgow. 


Fleet-street  Widening.  — With  the  sale  by 
Messrs.  Douglas  Young  & Co.  on  the  22nd  inst.  of 
the  corner  site  adjoining  the  Old  Bell,  in  Fleet- 
street,  the  important  improvement  at  this  end  of 
the  thoroughfare  will  be  completed.  The  erection 
of  modern  buildings  on  these  sites  is  removing  all 
traces  of  the  past  in  this  most  interesting  part  Of 
Old  London. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Government  have  commissioned 
from  M.  Joseph  Blanc  a cartoon  for  a tapestry 
which  is  to  be  executed  at  the  Gobelins  manufac- 
tory, and  is  intended  as  a decoration  for  the  Paris 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  will  represent  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Paris  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 

Honour,  and  a lion  (symbolic  of  force)  beneath. 

The  large  hall  at  the  Invalides,  situated  above  the 
principal  entrance,  is  being  fitted  up  as  a military 

museum. The  Equitable  Insurance  Co.  of  the 

United  States  is  to  open  an  architectural  competi- 
tion for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  it  in  Paris. 

The  late  M.  Rouyer  has  left  by  his  will  a fund 

for  the  foundation  of  an  architectural  prize  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts. There 

is  talk  of  prolonging  to  Boulogne  and  St.  Cloud 
the  metropolitan  railway  line  which  at  present  ends 

at  the  Trocaddro. A monument  to  the  memory 

of  Pasteur  is  to  be  erected  in  the  small  town  of 
Marnes  (Seine  and  Oise),  the  architectural  portion 

by  M.  Jaumin,  the  sculpture  by  M.  Chailloux. 

The  municipality  of  Rouen  are  about  to  erect  a 
Bourse  de  Travail,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  375,000  fr. 

M.  Malen?on  is  the  architect  selected  to 

carry  out  the  new  hospital  of  St.  Lo. M.  Woilles, 

architect,  of  Beauvais,  has  been  elected  president  for 
this  year  of  the  District  Society  of  Architects  of  the 
Oise  ; and  M.  Jouvenin,  of  Fontainebleau,  president 

of  the  District  Society  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 

M.  Moyaux,  architect,  has  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  additions  to  the  Institut  building, 
which  are  to  replace  the  portions  that  will  be  des- 
troyed by  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes. 
The  new  buildings  will  have  a facade  on  the  new 
portion  of  Rue  de  Rennes,  and  will  be  in  the  rear  of 
the  dome  and  aisles  facing  on  the  quay,  which  will 

remain  ^intact. There  is  talk  of  a new  bridge 

over  the  Seine,  between  the  Pont  d'lvry  and  the 

Port  a l’Anglais. A marble  bust  of  Hittorff,  the 

eminent  architect  and  archceologist,  has  been  placed 

in  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts. M.  Jules  Dore, 

architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  build  new 

abattoirs  for  the  town  of  Mortagne. The  immense 

bronze  statue  of  Vercingetorix,  by  M.  Bartholdi, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Grand  Palais  last  year, 
has  been  transported  to  Clermont-Ferrand  by  means 
of  an  automobile  waggon,  the  railway  company 

having  refused  it. M.  Delfortrie  has  been  elected 

President  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
North  of  France,  and  M.  Santu  President  of  the 

Architectural  Union  of  Lyons. M Nenot  has 

been  appointed  architect  to  the  Pantheon,  in  place  of 
M.  Deschault,  who  is  superannuated  ; and  M.  Sortais 
has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Ecole  des  Arts 
Decoratifs. The  Municipal  Department  of  Archi- 

tecture at  Paris  is  about  to  take  in  hand  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Severin. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  of  M.  Felix  Albert 
Marquet  ; and  also  that  of  M.  Henry  Carreaux,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three.  Both  were  architects,  and 
members  of  the  Societe  Centrale.  M.  Carreaux  had 
been  educated  in  the  Pacard  attlier.  | 

India — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Chief 
Court  of  Lower  Burma  has  recently  been  laid  by 

the  Viceroy  of  India. The  Secretary  of  State  has 

sanctioned  the  construction  of  a line  of  railway, 
3 ft.  6 in.  gauge,  from  Malakwal  to  the  Karana 
Hills  ; the  works  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Director  of  Railway  Construction. It  is  an- 

nounced that  the  proposed  memorial  hall  to  be 
erected  in  Singapore  to  Queen  Victoria  will  adjoin 
the  Town  Hall,  and  be  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  temporary  Supreme  Court.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  of  similar  design  to  the  present  Town 
Hall,  but  higher,  the  front  facade  of  the  latter  being 
remodelled  to  harmonise  with  the  former.  A cen- 
tral tower,  150  ft.  high  in  front,  and  an  arcade  in 
the  centre  will  connect  the  two  buildings.  The 
cost  is  estimated  approximately  at  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

York  Master  Builders’  and  Contractors’ 
Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  York 
Master  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Association  was 
held  recently  at  the  old  George  Hotel,  Pavement,  the 
President  (Councillor  G.  Mansfield)  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  report,  which  showed  a very  satisfactory 
year’s  working,  was  read  and  adopted.  Councillor 
Mansfield  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  C. 
Prudames  was  re-elected  Vice-president.  The 
President  (Councillor  Mansfield)  has  been  elected  to 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Trades  Employers.  The  best 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  accorded  to  the 
President,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year. 

Electric  Light,  Worksop. — On  the  9th  inst. 
Colonel  Hepper,  D.S.O,  RE.,  Inspector  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Worksop,  in  respect  of  the  application 
of  the  Urban  Council  for  permission  to  borrow 
8,500/.  for  the  extension  of  the  electric  lighting 
plant.  The  Consulting  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  B. 
Mountain,  of  Huddersfield),  said  the  present 
number  of  consumers  was  seventy-seven,  repre- 
senting 3,879  lamps  of  8 candle-power,  and  there 
were  thirty-five  arc  lamps  in  the  street,  representing 
591  lamps  of  the  same  power.  Nineteen  prospective 
consumers  had  applied,  and  it  was  proposed  to  fix  , 


forty  incandescent  lamps  in  the  side  streets,  repre 
senting  an  addition  of  1,023  lamps. 

Electric  Power  Station,  Nottingham.— On 
the  9th  inst.  the  last  brick  of  the  big  chimney  shaft 
at  the  new  power  station  in  St.  Ann’s  Well-road 
was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  electricity  com- 
mittee. There  were  present  the  City  Engineer  (Mr. 
Arthur  Brown),  the  Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  H. 
Talbot),  the  Deputy  City  Engineer  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Gordon),  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow  (contractor),  and 
others.  The  height  of  the  chimney  above  the 
ground  i3  220  ft.,  and  the  total  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation  254  ft.  The  foundation 
of  the  chimney  is  upon  a concrete  base  39  ft. 
square.  The  diameter  of  the  chimney  at  the  top 
(inside)  is  13  ft.  6 in.  Inside  the  chimney  are  two  iron 
pipes,  each  30  in.  diameter,  through  which  the  ex- 
haust steam  is  taken  and  delivered  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

Doncaster  Electricity  Undertaking.  — The 
application  of  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster  for 
permission  to  borrow  a further  sum  of  16,487/.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  electric  lighting 
scheme  was  the  subject  of  a public  inquiry  on  the 
8th  inst.  before  Colonel  Hepper,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  Wyld  (electrical  engineer),  Mr.  W.  H.  Crabtree 
(Borough  Surveyor),  and  others.  The  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  T.  Sugden)  said  the  object  of  the  proposed 
loan  was  to  make  good  an  excess  of  the  expenditure 
in  connexion  with  a former  loan  for  additions 
carried  out  during  the  construction  of  the  works, 
and  for  further  extensions,  particularly  for  plant  to 
supply  current  to  the  tramways  undertaking. 

The  New  Cathedral,  Capetown. — A sum  of 
20,000/.  has  been  subscribed,  mainly  from  colonial 
sources,  towards  the  erection  of  the  nave,  aisles, 
tower,  cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  other  parts  of 
Capetown  Cathedral,  for  which  plans  and  designs 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Masey. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  entire  fabric  will  cost 
130,000 /.  An  appeal  is  made  for  contributions  of 
28,000/.  to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  35,000/.  wherewith 
to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  choir  with  the 
memorial  chapel  and  organ  chamber. 

The  Patent  Office  and  the  New  Library. 
— The  new  library  at  No.  25,  Southampton- build- 
ings, was  opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday  last 
week.  It  has  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
former  library  block,  in  the  area  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  new  buildings  for  the  Patent  Office, 
which  were  begun  about  twelve  years  ago  with  the 
erection  of  the  Sale  of  Specifications  department 
between  Took's-court  and  Quality-court,  Chancery- 
lane.  In  Quality-court  may  yet  be  seen  what  we 
believe  is  the  last  work,  in  London,  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  that  was  completed  during  his  lifetime. 
It  forms  the  southern  facade — a Classic  Order  with 
rusticated  ground  floor  and  an  angle-pediment  in 
Portland  stone — of  the  offices  which  were  originally 
built  for  the  then  Masters  in  Chancery,  who  removed 
thither  from  Symond’s  Inn,  and  which  were  subse- 
quently taken  for  the  Commissioners  of  Patent?. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway,  in  Quality-court, 
were  the  offices  of  the  “ Secretaries  of  Bankrupts 
and  Lunatics.”  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  contractors,  from  plans 
and  designs  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Works,  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  about  162,500/. 

“ The  London  Manual  ” for  1902.— The  sixth 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  brought  well  up  to 
date,  and  included  in  its  pages  are  several  illustra- 
tions or  diagrams  of  metropolitan  improvements 
contemplated  or  in  progress.  The  Manual  contains 
a complete,  but  brief,  account  of  how  London  is 
governed,  including  descriptions  of  the  work  of  all 
public  authorities  and  departments  of  the  public 
service  ; a good  index ; an  apparently  reliable  list 
of  public  officers ; illustrations  of  the  mayors’  chain 
and  badge  of  several  of  the  London  boroughs  ; and 
a good  many  portraits  of  leading  municipal  workers. 
The  Manual,  which  is  published  by  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.,  Salisbury-square,  E.C.,  is  a neat  and  handy 
work  of  reference. 

“Willing’s  Press  Guide.’’— The  twenty-ninth 
annual  issue  of  this  excellent  guide  (published  at 
125,  Strand,  W.C.)  has  been  carefully  revised.  The 
guide  is  one  of  the  handiest  and  best  works  of  the 
kind,  and  the  information  in  it  is  arranged  in  an 
admirable  waj\ 

Appointment  of  Architect,  Edinburgh 
SCHOOL  BOARD.— On  the  10th  inst.  the  School 
Management  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board  met  to  appoint  an  architect  and  superinten- 
dent of  works  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson.  Originally  there  were  sixteen  applicants 
for  the  office,  but  only  the  names  of  the  following, 
which  had  been  placed  on  a short  leet,  were  before 
the  Committee,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Cameron,  A. 
Lome  Campbell,  James  Carfrae,  Henry  F.  Kerr,  and 
H.  Ramsay  Taylor.  The  final  vote  lay  between 
Mr.  Carfrae  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and  it  resulted  in 
ten  supporting  the  former  and  three  the  latter.  It 
was  resolved  accordingly  to  recommend  that 
Mr.  Carfrae  be  appointed.  He  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years. 

Leighton  Memorial  at  St.  Paul’s.— A part  of 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Leighton  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  arrived 
at  the  sacred  edifice  on  Monday.  The  monument, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock, 
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R.A , consists  of  a massive  cenotaph  of  marble, 
surmounted  by  a recumbent  figure  in  bronze 
of  Lord  Leighton,  who  is  represented  in  robes. 
At  the  head  and  foot  there  are  small  allegorical 
figures,  also  in  bronze.  A tablet  bears  the 
inscription  : To  the  memory  of  Frederick  Baron 
Leighton,  of  Stretton,  painter,  seventh  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  This  monument  is 
erected  by  his  many  friends  and  admirers.  Born 
December  3,  1830.  Died  January  25,  1896.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  crypt  of  this  cathedral.”  The  site 
selected  for  the  memorial  is  the  first  arch  of  the 
north  aisle. — City  Press 

ARBITRATION  Case.— Mr.  Pollock,  Official  Referee, 
had  before  him  this  week  a case  in  which  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  John  Gaymer,  carrying  on  business  at  North 
Walsham,  under  the  style  of  Cornish  & Gaymer, 
sought  to  recover  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  St. 
Mary  Abbott's-terrace,  Kensington,  the  sum  of 
1,090/.,  balance  due  under  a contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mundesley,  and  for  extras  in 
connexion  therewith.  The  defendant  counterclaimed 
for  a like  amount  ( i.ogol.),  claiming  such  sum  by  way' 
of  penalty,  and  in  the  alternative  as  damages  for  the 
non-completion  of  the  building  within  the  time 
limited  by  contract.  The  case  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  13th  inst , during  the  greater  part  of  which 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich,  the  defendant's 
architect,  was  under  examination.  On  the  14th 
inst.,  on  the  Official  Referee  taking  his  seat,  Mr. 
Bousfield  stated  that,  by  consent,  judgment  would 
be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  x.ooo /.  on  his  claim, 
with  cost?,  and  that  judgment  would  also  be  entered 
for  him  on  the  counter-claim,  with  costs. 

Effects  of  a Rusted  Vane-Rod. — An  inquiry 
was  held  at  Chatham  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hands,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  in  reference  to  a claim 
by  the  Churchwardens  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
New  Brompton,  against  the  insurance  company  for 
damage  alleged  to  have  been  caused  to  the  spire  of 
lhat  church  by  lightning  on  some  date  unknown. 
Some  stones  having  fallen  in  July  last,  an  examination 
was  made,  and  cracks  being  found  of  such  a nature  as 
to  render  immediate  repairs  necessary,  the  work  was 
carried  out.  and  compensation  was  claimed  under 
the  fire  policy,  which,  as  usual,  contained  a clause 
including  lightning  risks.  The  company  having  dis- 
puted the  claim,  Mr.  Hands  was  appointed  arbitra- 
tor, and  after  hearing  expert  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  examining  the  broken  stones  which  had 
been  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry, 
decided  that  the  damage  was  not  caused  by  lightning 
but  was  due  entirely  to  the  rusting  of  the  vane  rod 
which  passed  through  the  stone?,  and  therefore  that 
the  insurance  company  was  not  liable. 

English  Electrical  Work  in  Paris.— In  con- 
nexion with  the  celebrations  on  the  occasion  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau's  visit  to  St.  Etienne  on  Sunday 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  Prefecture  buildings,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  French  repre- 
sentatives of  “ Electric  Lighting  Boards,  Ltd.,’’ 
received  from  the  Government  the  order  for  the 
electrical  illuminations,  the  extent  of  the  contract 
being  for  1,250/.,  and  including  as  many  as  4,000 
lamps.  A further  important  contract  has  also  been 
obtained  from  the  Paris  Illuminating  Company,  no 
less  than  30,000  ft.  of  flexible  cable,  1,000  superficial 
feet  of  boards,  and  15,000  lamps  having  to  be 
provided. 

Matthew  Henry's  Chapel,  Chester— Sir 
John  Brunner,  M l'.,  unveiled,  at  a special  dedication 
service,  two  stained  glass  windows  which  he  has 
presented  to  this  chapel  to  commemorate  its  bi- 
centenary. The  windows,  which  consist  of  three 
lights,  contain  in  the  centre  ones  figures  of  Matthew 
Henry  and  Dr.  James  Martineau  respectively,  and 
the  side  lights  are  filled  with  foliated  ornament. 
The  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

1 — \ 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bradford  Building  Trade  Dispute.— The 
dispute  which  has  been  proceeding  between  the 
master  masons  and  their  operatives  in  Bradford  was 
brought  to  a settlement  on  the  13th  inst.  after  a 
cessation  of  work  which  has  lasted  since  May  1 of 
last  year.  At  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  ihe  operative 
masons  of  the  city  met  him  at  the  Town  Hall  for 
the  discussion  of  the  matter.  A letter  had  pre- 
viously been  received  by  the  Mayor  from  the  Brad- 
ford Trades  and  Labour  Council,  who  gave  hope 
that  a settlement  of  the  dispute  might  be 
effected,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  appointed 
as  their  representatives  Alderman  Holdsworth, 
Mr.  Wallace  Day  kin,  and  Mr.  A.  Gadie, 
while  the  local  branch  of  the  Operative  Masons' 
Society  appointed  Mr.  T.  Dalbridge,  sen.,  Mr.  T. 
Dalbridge,  jun.,  Mr.  R.  Craggs,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown  as  their  representatives.  Concessions  from 
the  original  demands  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
a desire  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
manifested  on  both  side?.  Under  the  arrangement 
the  masons  will  resume  work  at  a reduction  of 
wages  of  id.  per  hour,  and  agree  to  work  peaceably 
with  non-unionists,  while  the  masters  withdraw  a 
demand  for  a change  in  the  dates  on  which  notices 
of  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  work  should  be 
given. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A DISTRICT  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
REPAIR  OF  A HIGHWAY. 

In  the  King's  Bench  Division,  on  the  nthinst.i 
Mr.  Justice  Walton  delivered  a considered  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Esher  District  Council  v.  Marks, 
an  action  brought  by  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Esher  and  the  Dittons  against  the  defendant,  Mr. 
H.  Marks,  of  Ember  Court,  near  Thames  DittoD,  to 
recover  137/.  10s.  3d.,  the  amount  expended  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  repairing  a highway  known  as  Ember- 
lane.  It  appeared  that  in  1775  a Mr.  George 
Onslow,  the  owner  of  the  Ember  Court  estate, 
which  was  a manor  of  the  parish  of  Thames  Ditton, 
obtained  the  licence  of  the  King  to  close  up  an  old 
highway  for  carts,  carriages,  and  foot  passengers 
which  passed  through  his  property  and  ran  from 
Thames  Ditton  and  Esher  to  East  and  West  Molesey. 
Mr.  Onslow  made  a new  road  in  substitution  for  the 
old  one  and  undertook  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
good  and  sufficient  repair  by  him,  his  heir?,  and 
assigns.  There  was  no  dispute  at  the  trial  that 
Ember-lane,  as  originally  laid  out,  was  the  road 
which  Mr.  Onslow  was  required  to  provide  in  the 
place  of  the  old  highway  which  he  had  stopped  up 
and  enclosed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had 
ever  been  repaired  by  the  inhabitants  or  any  public 
body.  In  April,  iqoo,  the  Surveyor  of  the  District 
Council  discovered  that  the  road  was  in  a bad  state 
of  repair,  and  called  upon  the  defendant,  who 
was  the  owner  of  a portion  of  the  original 
Ember  Court  estate,  to  repair  it.  The  defendant 
denying  liability  the  plaintiffs  executed  the  neces- 
sary work  and  brought  the  present  action  to  recover 
the  amount  they  had  expended. 

His  lordship  now  held  that  the  road  in  question 
which  was  made  in  substitution  for  the  old  one, 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  repairable  rutiouc 
leuunr , and  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  repay 
the  amount  which  the  plaintiff  Council  had  ex- 
pended, and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  with 
costs. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Manisty,  K.C.. 
appeared  as  counsel  for  ihe  plaintiffs ; and  Mr. 
Robson,  K C.,and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hart  for  the  defendant. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  1894  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Guildhall  on  Monday,  Alderman  Dr.  Crosby 
gave  his  decision  in  the  case  of  “ Woodthorpe  v. 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electric  Supply 
Corporation  (Limited)." 

This  was  a summons  under  the  145th  Section  of 
the  Building  Act.  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Woodthorpe,  the  District  Surveyor  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  City,  for  beginning  certain 
works  without  having  served  a notice  upon 
him.  The  complaint  was  that  defendant  com- 
pany had  failed  to  give  him  any  notice  con- 
cerning an  inspection-box  that  was  in  course 
of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Bishopsgate-street 
Within  and  Wormwood-street,  and  he  complained  of 
certain  defects  in  construction.  A point  of  law 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Shiress  Will,  K C.,  first  that  this 
was  not  on  all  fours  with  the  Whitechapel  case,  and 
that  the  special  powers  under  which  this  electric 
lighting  company  carried  on  their  works  excluded 
them  frdtn  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act.  The 
date  of  the  statute  of  the  Building  Act  was  1894, 
while  the  provisional  orders  under  which  the 
company  carried  on  their  works  were  granted  in 
1899.  The  interests  of  the  public  were  protected 
by  a special  code. 

The  Alderman  said  he  had  carefully  thought  over 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  found  that  the  company 
were  the  persons  causing  and  directing  the  works  in 
question.  The  work  was  a street-box  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection  in  connexion  with  electric  energy, 
and  he  found  that  the  company  had  not  given  notice 
in  accordance  with  Section  145  of  the  Act.  He  held 
that  this  was  a building  structure,  or  work  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish this  case  from  the  Whitechapel  case.  He 
convicted  them,  and  imposed  a fine  of  40s.  and  two 
guineas  costs. 

Mr.  Will : I have  to  ask  the  Court  to  state  a 
special  case  in  order  that  I may  bring  the  matter  by 
wav  of  appeal. 

The  Alderman  : I am  sorry  I cannot  state  one, 
because  a special  case  on  this  point  has  been  argued 
before  a Divisional  Court  of  three  judge?,  two  of 
whom  were  in  favour  of,  and  the  other  did  not  dis- 
sent from,  that  view.  The  matter  has  been  fully 
argued  in  the  Whitechapel  case. 

Mr.  Will  : As  I understand  the  law,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  state  a special  case,  unless  it  is  of 
opinion  that  the  application  is  frivolous.  I do  not 
think  that  that  can  be  said  of  this  application.  The 
High  Court  will  have  power  to  appoint  a special 
divisional  court,  consisting  of  more  than  six  judges, 
and  such  a court  would  be  proper  and  have  power 
to  over-rule  any  other  divisional  court.  It  is  with 
a view  of  getting  finality  in  the  matter.  No  harm 
can  be  done.  Continuing,  Mr.  Will  said  he  had 
another  alternative,  under  the  statute  of  1879,  to 
apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a rule  nisi  to  enable  the 
court  to  state  a case. 

The  Alderman  said  he  had  no  wish  to  be  any 
obstruction,  but  in  face  of  the  ruling  of  the  judges, 
and  his  own  commonsense  view  of  the  case,  h 
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could  not  accede  to  the  application.  It  would  be 
like  setting  up  his  decision  against  that  of  the 
judges. 


MARYLEBONE  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  White  «.  Harrow  and  Harrow  r.  the 
Marylebone  District  Property  Co.  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lord  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens- Hardy,  on  the  rqth 
inst.  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Harrow  against  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  the  Chancery 
Division. 

It  appeared  that  White  was  the  lessee  from  the 
Howard  de  Walden  F.state  trustees  of  No  24,  High- 
street,  Marylebone.  for  a term  of  years  expiring  in 
1952  On  August  3,  1S99,  White  sublet  the  house 
to  Harrow  for  twenty-one  years,  together  with  all 
easements  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises. This  lease  contained  a covenant  by  the 
lessee  that  he  would  not  do  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  adjoining 
premises  nor  object  to  any  works  to  adjoining 
premises  which  might  be  sanctioned  by  the  lessor 
or  the  superior  landlord,  nor  claim  any  easement 
against  the  lessor  or  his  superior  landlord  over  any 
adjoining  or  neighbouring  premises  by  reason  of  any 
act  or  thing  done  or  suffered  by  any  tenant  of  such 
adjoining  or  neighbouring  premise?.  The  lease  also 
contained  the  usual  covenant  by  the  lessor  for  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  premises.  The  District  Property 
Company  having  acquired  an  interest  in  the  ad- 
joining property  to  No.  24,  High-street,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  estate,  proposed  to 
erect  some  buildings  which  Harrow  said  would 
obstruct  the  light  of  his  premises  and  brought 
an  action  to  restrain  the  company  from  building  so 
as  to  obstruct  his  light.  The  proposed  buildings 
had  been  approved  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
estate.  White,  who  was  then  interested  in  the 
company,  then  took  proceedings  to  restrain  Harrow 
from  prosecuting  his  action  on  the  ground  that  it 
constituted  a breach  of  his  covenant.  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce  held  that  the  covenant  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  Harrow  precluded  him  from  raising 
objection  to  building  works  sanctioned  by  his  lessor 
and  the  superior  landlord,  and  stayed  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  action.  From  this  decision  Harrow 
appealed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  their  lord- 
ships  allowed  the  appeal,  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  observing  that  in  his  opinion  the  word 

adjoining”  in  the  covenant  meant  “ adjoining  " in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1894.  It  was  plain 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  lease  that  the  word 
“ adjoining  " could  not  be  used  in  this  particular 
covenant  in  the  sense  of  neighbouring.  A narrower 
interpretation  must  be  put  on  the  word  “ adjoining." 

The  other  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ford  appeared  for 
the  appellant  : and  Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Wace 
for  the  respondent. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

16,483.— A Portable  Electrical  Battery  : 
M.  E.  Fu hi. — The  cell,  induction-coils,  and  con- 
nexions are  placed  in  a false  top,  which  is  pivoted  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  case  or  box,  and.  the 
terminals,  Sc , are  disposed  in  the  space  thus 
obtained.  The  handle  of  the  switch  will,  as  the  box 
is  being  closed,  be  lifted  by  the  cover  so  as  to  break 
circuit  automatically. 

16,494.— A Gully  Trap  : S.  Chaltwood.—A 
tubular  extension  of  the  dished  cover  seals  the  trap. 
A pipe,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  ventilates  a 
chamber  into  which  gas  may  pass  from  the  drain, 
the  chamber,  in  mo3t  instances,  being  that  which  is 
fashioned  upon  the  outlet  side  of  the  trapping- 
plate. 

16,531. — Process  of  Moulding  Blocks  of 
Artificial  Stone  : A.  Jannetaz. — A platform 
which  will  rotate  upon  a middle  column  carries 
three  moulds,  in  one  of  which  a hydraulic  ram 
presses  the  material  whilst  another  mould  is  being 
charged,  and  a chain  removes  the  block  from  the 
third  mould,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a plate  con- 
nected with  rods  that  are  yoked  to  the  chain.  The 
chain  is  also  secured  to  one  side  of  a pulley  upon 
a shaft,  on  which  is  a smaller  pulley  that  carries 
the  chain  of  the  ram.  By  the  use  of  steel  plates  in 
the  moulds  one  can  make  half-  and  quarter-sized 
blocks. 

16,626. — A Regenerative  Gas  Lamp  : W.  H.  I. 
Welch. — For  the  lamps  specified  in  No.  8.318  of 
1895,  and  for  those  that  have  either  annular  burners, 
or  vertical  or  horizontal  flat-flame  burners.  In  the 
case  of  the  last-named  kind  a cone  closes  the  lower 
ends  of  tubes  fashioned  in  the  casting  which  supply 
air  from  above  to  be  heated  as  it  impinges  against 
the  cone  on  its  way  to  the  flame,  and  there  is  a 
casing  that  impels  the  warmed  air  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  flame.  For  a lamp  having  an  annular 
burner  the  air-current  traverses  apertures  in  the 
cone  and  cross-tubes  as  it  flows  to  an  annular 
chamber. 

16,629.— A Stretcher  for  Artists’  Use  : A. 
F.  Tail. — The  bars  of  the  stretcher  are  mitred  at 
their  ends,  and  are  fastened  together  with  trian- 
gular plates  that  fit  into  slots,  dowel  pin?,  and  a 
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.iddle  cro33-bar.  Each  corner  key  has  a body  and 
wedge  shank  with  staggered  teeth  and  a con- 
ive  pointed  end.  The  keys  for  the  cros3-bar  ace 
milarly  shaped,  but  one  side  of  the  shank  is 
xaight. 

16, 636.— Angle-bars  for  Structural  Pur- 
OSES  : G.  A.  Weber. — The  bars  are  rolled  so  as  to 
resent  outside  strengthening  ribs,  in  which  may  be 
ut  recesses  to  facilitate  the  fixing  of  the  bars  on  to 
upporls,  and  through  which  bolts,  rivets  or  spikes 
an  be  inserted. 

16,650. — A VICE : A.  Peter— A piston  which  is 
Vorked  with  compressed  air  or  with  hydraulic 

Iressure,  moves  the  sliding  jaw  of  the  vice,  and  a 
od,  or  a rod  and  lever,  join  the  piston  to  the 
pindle  ; when  the  spindle  is  turned  into  engage- 
nent  with  half-threads  on  the  jaw  and  spindle  the 
aw  becomes  locked,  or  it  may  be  locked  with  a cam 
)r  bent  lever. 

16,661.— A Varnish  - can  and  Paint -pot  : C. 
xisering.— On  the  top-plate  of  the  can  is  secured  an 
open-ended  funnel,  of  which  the  lower  end  reaches 
dearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  On  the  top-plate 
bver  the  funnel  is  a ring,  and  in  the  cover  is  a hole 
!for  the  brush-handle,  a ring  at  the  bottom  holds  the 
cover  when  the  can  is  being  used  as  a paint-pot. 
(For  use  as  a varnish-can  the  stopper  is  taken  out  of 
its  place,  varnish  is  poured  through  another  inlet 
Hand  will  then  rise  in  the  funnel,  its  further  flow 
being  regulated  by  replicement  or  removal  of  the 
[stopper. 

j 16,665.— A Bench  Cramp  : R.  Charles. — Spikes 
jare  employed  for  securing  a base-plate  to  the  bench. 
iOn  the  plate  slides  a rack,  the  work  is  gripped  by 
ia  spiked  head  of  the  rack  and,  at  the  other  end, 
with  the  customary  stopping-piece.  A lever,  having 
a toothed-sector,  moves  the  rack  which,  when  so 
[adjusted,  is  to  be  clamped  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
and  a lever  that  extends  therefrom. 

16,724.  — Spring  - stops  for  Wood  - working 
Machines  : J.  Rawlinson. — The  inventor  seeks  to 
| provide  means  of  bringing  the  wood  readily  into  a 
I series  of  pre-arranged  positions  in  the  working  of 
j mortising,  sawing,  and  similar  machines.  For  one 
I after  the  chain-mortising  kind,  he  causes  springs  to 
j force  a set  of  studs  upwards  through  the  table,  of 
I which  the  under-side  grooves  afford  free  motion  for 
the  studs  and  springs,  after  the  end  of  the  wood  has 
been  set  against  one  stud  and  a mortise  has  been 
cut  by  feeding  the  chain-cutter  downwards.  The 
wood  is  passed  over  and  depresses  the  stud,  and  is 
I then  forced  against  the  next  stops  in  succession. 
In  order  that  mortises  may  be  cut  right  through, 
recesses  are  made  in  the  table. 

16,730. — A Workmen's  Tell-Tale:  C.  J.  C. 
Kruiiim  and  C.  A.  Kntmm. — A clock-train,  fitted  with 
cams  and  levers  having  anchors  that  engage  with 
lug-wheels,  drives  wheels  which  print  the  hour  and 
five-minutes  intervals.  The  pulling  of  a draw-bar 
bearing  rollers  that  run  against  steps,  which  are  set 
obliquely  within  a platen  block,  causes  the  impressed 
cards  to  fall  into  a shoot,  as  the  platen  trips  a detent 
from  a hinged  shelf,  which  is  then  set  again  ; a too 
quick  return  of  the  shelf  (through  the  quick  return 
of  the  platen)  is  obviated  by  means  of  a lug  on  the 
side  of  the  tail  of  the  shelf  which  a spring  joins  to 
the  platen,  and  a foot,  with  a toe,  upon  the  platen  ; 
the  toe  will  trip  to  one  side  a crooked  spring  that 
sustains  a shelf,  and  the  shelf,  having  fallen,  will 
return  to  its  normal  place  only  after  the  passing  of 
the  foot  over  the  lug. 

16,733.— Tiles  for  Roofs  : A.  Gustoif. — The 
under  and  lower  edges  of  the  tile3  have  interlocking 
ribs  and  grooves,  and  grooves  and  ribs  respectively, 
and  the  tiles  have  projections  and  recesses  at  their 
sides  which  similarly  engage  with  one  another.  In 
the  upper  face  of  each  tile  are  drainage  grooves  that 
extend  upwards  to  the  point  of  meeting,  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  upper  stop-grooves  are  closed. 

16775.— Means  of  Cutting  Sheet  Lead,  Zinc, 
COPPER,  &c.  : C.  W.  West.— Levers  and  a link  cause 
the  knife  to  traverse  a slot  cut  lengthwise  in  a bed 
on  which  a slotted  plate  holds  the  sheet  metal  in  its 
place,  the  distance  of  the  plate  above  the  bed  being 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  The  machine, 
which  is  intended  also  for  cutting  sheets  of  india- 
rubber,  leather,  or  cardboard,  may  be  fitted  with 
graduated  measuring-bars  upon  its  delivery  side,  and 
the  knife  is  attached  to,  or  is  made  of,  the  sharpened 
edge  of  the  traversing  plate. 

16,797. — Dredging  Apparatus  : 0.  Friihling. — 
To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  material  to  the 
dumping-ground  are  devised  adjustable  openings 
and  a pipe,  fitted  with  a suction-pump,  as  an  outlet 
from  the  chamber  into  which  the  spoil  has  been 
dredged.  In  front  of  each  opening  is  another 
adjustable  opening  that  communicates  with  one  or 
two  pipes,  of  which  the  remoter  ends  are  in  the  sea. 
Each  pair  of  openings  can  be  closed  separately,  and 
an  arrangement  of  cross  webs,  together  with  jets  of 
water  under  pressure,  prevent  the  spoil  from  stop- 
ping up  the  openings. 

16.798  —Electrical  - conductor  Conduit.;  : 
J.  Zappc. — Multiplied  tubes,  with  it  may  be  metal 
linings,  are  fashioned  in  blocks  of  cement,  which  are 
then  laid  in  the  form  of  conduits,  with  a rounded 
surface  for  the  top  layer.  The  blocks  are  fitted 
together  with  dowel  and  mortise  and  tenon  pins, 
bonding  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  and  may 
have  an  internal  waterproof  lining  of  pitch,  &c. 

16,817.— Drying  Kilns:  W.  IV.  Hewitt.— Kilns 
for  drying  clay,  slurry,  slip,  &c.,  for  cement,  bricks, 
pottery,  and  kindred  goods  are  disposed  side  by 
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side,  and  waste  gases  are  conveyed  above  and 
beneath  the  drying  floors,  at  the  alternate  ends  of 
which  are  the  flues  ; a passage  through  the  floors 
serves  for  the  charging  of  coke  into  the  oven,  and 
the  hot  gases  are  directed  from  one  kiln  to  another, 
or  to  the  chimney,  by  a vertical  flue  at  the  top  of 
each  kiln  and  a common  passage  regulated  with 
dampers. 

!6,865.— A Support  for  Electrical  Carles  and 
Conductors  : D.  P.  Regan. — The  support  consists 
of  grooved  arms,  of  which  the  T or  otherwise 
enlarged  heads  are  adapted  to  fit  in  an  upright, 
either  in  keyhole  slots  or  by  a quarter-turn  for 
which  a rounded  neck  is  provided. 

16,871. — An  Anti-corrosive  Composition  : W. 
Rule. — A paint  for  coating  iron,  steel,  and  other 
surfaces,  and  which  is  especially  intended  for  mari- 
time purposes,  is  made  of  a mixture  of  fine  resin, 
carbon  pitch,  mineral  pitch,  white  naphtha,  black 
naphtha,  zinc  white,  and  Russian  turpentine. 

16,879. — A Tool  for  Use  in  Cutting  Wood 
Mouldings  : R.  H.  Griffin. — After  the  moulding  ha3 
been  adjusted  at  the  angle  desired  against  the  face 
of  a plate  and  against  a set-screw  that  serves  as  a 
back-stop,  an  outer  ring,  which  is  fitted  upon  a ring 
secured  at  a right  angle  to  the  plate,  is  rotated  by 
means  of  its  handles,  whereupon  a knife  on  the  ring 
shaves  or  cuts  the  end  of  the  moulding. 

16,896  —Flushing  Apparatus  : J.  G.  Davidson 
and  J.  Don. — The  flush  is  started  by  means  of  an 
electro-magnetical  apparatus,  of  which  it  is  contrived 
that  the  magnet  shall  liberate  a catch  which  under 
normal  conditions  sustains  the  tipping-tank  which 
starts  the  siphon.  The  invention  comprises  a similar 
method  of  raising  the  crown  of  a trapped  bell- 
siphon. 

16,927. — Caps  for  Pit-Props  : W.  Cadenbach. 
— Caps  for  protecting  the  ends  of  wooden  pit-props 
are  fashioned,  out  of  sheet  metal,  with  indented 
keys  or  tongues  for  engagement  with  recesses  cut 
in ’the  ends  of  the  props  ; the  caps  and  their 
tongues  may  be  made  in  one  piece,  or  separated 
angular  tongues,  having  a U-cross-section,  can  be 
riveted  on  to  the  cap-tongues. 

16,949.— Appliances  for  Use  in  the  Mould- 
ing of  Building  Blocks  : J.  C.  Sellars. — For 
rolling  and  stamping  machinery  for  solid  blocks, 
and  for  the  parts  of  machinery  for  solid  or  hollow 
blocks.  A flexible  rotatory  shaft  carries  a pressing- 
roller,  which  is  worked  with  handles  that  are 
mounted  loosely  upon  the  shaft.  A sliding  frame 
to  be  adjusted  vertically  with  levers  carries  a set  of 
plungers  worked  wiih  springs  and  a belt-driven 
cam-shaft.  Cams  upon  a flexible  shaft  reciprocate  a 
sliding  frame,  upon  which  are  stampers  that  ram  the 
material  in  the  mould.  An  inside  ejector-ring  is 
fitted  in  a loose  lining  or  anti-suction  metallic  plate, 
whilst  sliding  guide-pins  join  a similar  plate  to  the 
upper  plunger,  and  cores  or  prints  form  recesses  in 
the  blocks  for  angle-  or  T-  bar3.  Confer  also  Xo. 
25,214  of  1899. _ 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  T.  C.  Cunnington 
on  “Architectural  and  Constructional  Engineering.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“ Interference  of  Sound."  His  Grace  the  President  will, 
after  the  discourse,  unveil  and  present  to  the  Institution 
a bust  by  the  late  Mr.  OnslowFord,  R.A.,  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pramwell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institution  from  1885  to  1900.  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting).— 
Captain  H.  Riall  Sankey  on  “ The  Theory  of  Heat- 
Engines.’’  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers—  (1)  Nomination 
of  officers  forelection  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
February  21  ; (2)  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt  on  “ Modern 
Machine  Methods.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  18. 

The  Builders'  Foremen’s  Association  ( Memorial  Hail, 
Farringdon-street,  E.C.).  — Eighth  Annual  Dinner,  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

Monday,  January  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  To  read 
the  Deed  of  Award  of  Pri7.es  and  Studentships  for  iqoi- 
1902.  (2)  Mr.  Detmar  J.  Blow  on  “ The  Architectural 
Discoveries  of  1901  at  Stonehenge,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Dr.  Samuel 
Rideal  on  “ The  Purification  and  Sterilisation  of  Water.” 
II.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  R.  Wynne 
Owen  on  “ The  Value  of  Sketching,”  accompanied  by 
lantern  slides  and  some  examples  of  original  sketches  by 
well-known  architects.  6 p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  — Paper  by  Professor 
G.  G.  Henderson,  D.Sc.,  entitled  “Chemical  Notes  on 
Building  Materials."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  21. 

Institution  of  Civil  _ Engineers.  - Paper  to  be 
further  discussed:  “American  Workshop  Methods  in 
Steel  Construction  " ; by  Mr.  H.  B.  Molesworth. 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Art  Section).— Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo  on  “The  Architect’s  Use  of  Enamelled  Tiles.” 
8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland.—  Mr.  G.  P. 
Sheridan  on  “A  Holiday  on  the  Continent  (Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  &c.),"  with  lantern  views. 
7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  22. 

Society  of  Arts.— Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  on  “Scientific 
Observations  at  High  Altitudes.”  8 p.m. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students’  visit  to  the 
Testing  Works  of  Messrs.  David  Kirkaldy  & Son. 
(Assemble  at  the  Works,  99,  South wark-street,  S.E.) 
2.30  p m. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  ( Plymouth , 
Devonport , and  Stonehouse  Branch). — Mr.  Edmund 
Sedding  on  “ Old  Cornish  Towers,”  with  lantern  illustra- 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Thomas 
Aldwinckle  on  “ Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses,”  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  lime-light  views.  8 p.m. 

Institution  ot  Electrical  Engineers  ( Birmingham 
local  Section). — Mr.  W.  Kingsland  on  “ Surface  Contact 
Systems  of  Electric  Traction.”  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  23. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “ Recent 
Excavations  at  Delphi  and  in  the  Greek  Islands.”  II. 
3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Mr.  E.  B. 
Wedmore  on  “ Earth  Currents  Derived  from  Distributing 
Systems.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ( Dublin  Section). 
Mr.  W.  Brew  or.  “ Inductive  Circuits.”  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  24. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  — Mr. 
F.  G.  W.  Buss  on  “ The  Clerk  of  Works  : His  Duties  and 
Responsibilities.”  7.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo  on  “ The  Gothic  Revival.” 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  ( Plymouth , 
Devonport , and  Stonehouse  Branch ) — Annual  Dinner. 

Glasgow  v Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Mr. 
James  Lochhead  on  “ Hospital  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  25. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Seventeenth  Anni- 
versary Dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  the  President  (Sir  John 
Jackson,  F.R.S.E.)  in  the  chair.  6.30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Visit  to  Perth. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  7.— By  W.  Martin  & Co. 

Peckham.— 24,  The  Gardens,  u.t.  724  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/..  e.r.  45/. 

January  o.  — By  S.  H.  Davids  & Co. 

Bayswater.— 5,  Wellington  Mews,  f.,  r.  18/. 

By  Lin  nett  & Lane. 

Willesden. — 8 and  10,  Disraeli-rd.,  u.t.  78}  yrs., 

g-r.  10/. 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


£55° 

3®5 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  in  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 196,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 12  o ,,  „ ,, 

Shippers  250,,  ,,  „ 

Flettons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 n o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  „ „ 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..  466  per  i.coo  at  railway  depot. 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 10  o ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 ,,  ,,  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o „ ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  10  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ „ „ 

Splays.Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o „ „ ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o „ ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  is  0 o i>  „ n 

Splays.Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  200  „ less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  - 6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  ...  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o „ ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary, 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Scone  Lime 11s  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

rSec  also  page  7/. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  sotm  Contracts,  its.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  sie  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Laying-out  Pleasure  Ground 

Proposed  Public  Offices 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial 


By  whom  Required. 


Aldershot  U.D.C 

do. 

The  Committee 


20 1.,  101.  and  51.  ... 
KXV.,  76 1.  and  50 1. 
Not  stated 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Workhouse  Laundry 

Road  Extension,  near  Shotton  ' ’Wreiham"!!!!!!!"*.*.’.’ 

Road  Works,  Colurn-lane  

Cast-iron  Gas  Pipes,  near  Manchester  

Cast-iron  Pipes  

Hospital,  Ac.,  London -road  " 

School,  Chapman-street  

Repairs.  &c.,  at  Schools  !..."”””!!!!”!!!!!!!!!!”! 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Elm-grove 

Offices,  Ac.,  Broad-street. 

Paving  Works,  Broughton  ." 

Surveyors'  Materials .!!!!!!!!!!.”!!!!" 

Electrical  Equipment  !.!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!*' 

Making-up,  Ac.,  Junction-road ' " 

Villa,  Llangollen , 

Road  Materials  ....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Road  Materials  . 

Five  Houses,  Scar-lane,  Golcar..... ! 

Improvements  to  West  Cliff  ...'."! ’!”*!"!!!’’ 

Conveniences,  Burgate-street !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!! 

Additions  to  Schools,  Juniper  Green ” 

Asphalte  Works  at  Cemetery ..... 

Bandstand,  Ac.  !!!!!!!!,”!!!*"" 

Sanitary  Conveniences,  Burgate-street’!!!!!!!!!!"'.!!  ! 
Business  Premises.  Pow-street,  Workington 

Whinstone  Setts  (500  tons) " 

Granite,  near  Coveutrv  !!!!!!!!! 

Fire  clay  Goods  .......!!".!!..  ".*!!!.!!!! 

Paviug  Now-road,  and  WalsaU-street!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

F.lectricity  Works.  Sculcoates  lane 

Granite  aud  Slag  (20,000  tons) “!..,  . 

Granite  aud  Slag  Road  Metal  !!.!!!!!!!!! 

'Road  Making,  Kerbing,  Paving,  Ac.  !!!!!!”!!!!!!!” 

•Extension  of  Electric  Light  Works !”"!  ‘ 

Houses,  Stabling,  Ac  ” 

club  premises,  Raunds !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Street  Works,  Ourzon-streot  to  Albert-avenue  !!! 

Cast-iron  pipes  (2,600  tons) 

nouse,  Ehbw  Vale .!!..."..!!.*!!!!!!!*!!!! 

Villa,  Ac.,  Worsborough  Bridge,  n ear  Barnsley  ..  ... 

Schools,  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork 

Wrought  Iron  Piping  

Drainage  Works,  Dale-street,  Ac. .„!!!!.!!.!.!..!!' 

Road  Works,  Duke-street  !!!!!!!!!!.!!! 

12  Houses,  Turberville-road,  LI wynyp i a,  Wales ! ! ! 

Fireclay  Retorts  and  Bricks  

Road  Metal,  Ac ” , [ 

Electricity  Generating  Station!..!!!!*!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Additions  to  County  School,  Ystalyfera  !.’.’!. 

Sewerage  Works,  Mundesley,  Norfolk  !!!!" 

Road  Works,  Gregson-road,  Ac.  (Contract  124)  ... 
Fire  Hose  and  Fittings.  Horton  Asylum,  Epsom 
‘ Making-up  Bevingtou  and  Warwick-roads 
bodge,  Eugine  House,  Ac.,  Bamford,  near  Sheffield  .. 

•Road  Making  and  Paving  Works 

•Street  Improvement  Works  ! 

Railway  Station,  South  Shore,  Blackpool.!!"!!!.  ” ”!  ! 
•supply,  Ac.,  of  Articles  and  Works  for  12  months  . 

•Petty  Sessional  Courts  and  Offices  

Fire  Station,  The  Crescent,  Salford....!!..!..*!!!!!!!!!!!!!’! 

Houses  at  Main  Depot !......!!""’* 

New  Sewers  aod  Roads,  Walmer  .!!!.!.’!!!!!!!.’!!!!!! 

100  Houses,  Penydarren  

Road  Materials,  Horse  Hire,  Ac !!.*....”!!.*! 

•Annual  Contracts  !!!!  !!!!! 

•Extension  of  Electric  Lighting  Station  . !!! 

Sewerage  Works [ 

•Annual  Contracts  . ......,!.*!!.*.*!!!!!*!.* 

•Re- Erecting  the  Crown  Bridge  near  Grifflthatown’"!! 

•Technical  Institute,  Library,  Ac 

•Annual  Contracts  

Railway  Bridge,  Newcastle-on  i'yne  ”!!!!!  ”’!! 

•Maiu  Drainage  Works,  New  Sewers,  Ac.,  Ac.!!!!!!!!!” 
'Maui  Drainage  Works,  Engine  House,  Cottage  Ac 

Alterations  to  Market  

Cottage  Hospital,  Southwold.  Suffolk!”” 

Road  Metal.  Ac. 

Two  Houses,  Tulse  Hill  Station,  S.  W. ’’!!!'!!’’! 

Additions  to  Fernhill  Chemical  Works,” Bury’,  Laces 
Pair  of  Cottages,  Bcmertou,  Salisbury  ... 

Business  Premises,  High-street,  Chepstow*'!!!!!.’ 

Additions  to  St.  Vincent’s  Home,  Hull 

House,  Kirkland,  Kendal  !!.!!!!””! 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Melbourne-road!  Leicester 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Belfast  Guardians 

Trustees  of  Mr.  B.  Piercy .. 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Stretford  Oas  Company  

Choriey  (Lancs)  Corporation 

Sheffield  Corporation  

Kingston -upon -Hull  School  Board 

Leeds  School  Board  

Brighton  Guardians  

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Salford  Corporation 

Downham  Market  R.D.C  

Hunslet  (Leeds)  Guardiaus 

Brentford  U.D.C 


Acton  District  Council 

Salisbury  R.D.C 


Cromer  Protection  Commissioners 

Canterbury  Corporation  

Colinton  (N.B.)  School  Board  

Blaydon-on-Tyne  Burial  Board  ... 

Edinburgh  Corporation  

Canterbury  Corporation 

Mr.  T.  Browne  

Dundee  Town  Council 

Meriden  R.D.C 

Bolton  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Willenhall  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

Hull  Corporation  

81eaford  (Lines)  R.D.C 

Brigg  (Lines)  Pv. D.C 

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Hull  Corporation  

Aston  Manor  U.D.C 


Hull  Corporation  

do. 

Primitive  Methodist  Trustees  ., 


Dr.  Browne 

Blackburn  Corporation  

Rugby  U.D.C 

Alderley  U.D.C 

Pontrhonnda  Building  Club 

Leigh  (Lancs)  Corporation 

Birmingham  Corporation  

Hartlepool  Corporation 

Glamorgan  County  Council  

Erpingham  R.D.C 

Lancaster  Corporation  

London  County  Council  

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  .... 

Willesden  District  Council  

Bromley  U.D.C 

L.  & Y.  and  L.  A N.  W.  Ry.  Cos.. 

Chelsea  Council 

City  and  County  cf  Bristol  


Wrexham  Town  Council 

Walmer  Estates.  Co.,  Ltd 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C 

Leyton  U.D.C 

Hendon  U.D.C 

Shoreditch  Council  

Sudbury  (Suffolk)  Corporation.., 

Camberwell  Council 

Pan  teg  U.D.  C 

Eastbourne  Corporation 

Wandsworth  Council  

North  Eastern  Railway  Co 

Stamford  Corporation 


do. 


Wrexham  Town  Council... 


Mr.  H.  Lewis  

fMr.  E.  Hetherington 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac , Supplied  by 


Mar.  1 
Mar.  29 
No  date 


Young  A Mackenzie,  Civil  Engineers,  Belfast 

A.  E.  Jihnson,  Civil  Engineer,  Eger  ton -street,  Wrexham  

W.  Ilarpur.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  ..  .. 

II.  Kendrick,  Engineer.  Gas  Offices.  Stretford  ’ 

J.  W.  Allin,  Oas  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Choriey  .. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  

Odder  A Kitchen.  Architects,  Lowgate.  null  ....!!!!!!!!””" 

w.  Packer,  School  Board  Offices,  Leeds 

H.  S.  Reed,  Parochial  Offices,  Brighton  

A.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bury 

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Hall.  Salford  

U.  Wayman,  Union  Offices,  Downham  Market  .. '..  !! 

Shepherd  A Watney.  Engineers,  Greek-direct  Chambers  Leeds 
N.  Parr.  Surveyor,  Clifdeo  House,  Bust  m-road,  Brentford 

Mr.  Denny,  Architect,  Llangollen.  N.  Wales  

D.  -T.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor,  212,  High-street,  Acton,  W.  . 

D.  W.  Morrlco,  Surveyor,  Homlngton,  -Salisbury  

J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield  ..  

Douglas  A Arnott,  Engineers,  15,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

A.  C.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer.  Tudor  Chambers,  Canterbury 

J.  A.  Carfrae,  Architect.  3,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh 

J.  II.  Rogers,  Blaydon  

R.  Morham,  City  Architect,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh 

A.  C.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer,  Tudor  Chambers,  Canterbury 

J-  S.  Moffat,  Architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven 

W.  Maekison,  Civil  Engineer,  91,  Commercial-street,  Dundee 

A.  Seymour,  11,  Priory -street,  Coventry  

W.  Walch,  Oas  Office,  Bolton 

T.  E.  Fellowes.  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Willenhall  !!!!! 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  

K.  Clements,  74,  Southgate,  Sleaford 

F.  C.  Hett,  Council  Offices.  Brigg 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney  

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  ’ 

G.  U.  Jack.  Engineer,  Council  House,  Aston  Manor 

Brown  A Fisher,  Architect,  Wellingborough  .... 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hull  ..!!!!!!.” 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  Engineer,  Hull  !!!!!!  

H.  Waters,  Architect.  Beaufort.  Ebbw  Vale  !!!!!!!”!”” 

Senior  A Clegg,  Architects,  15,  Regent-street,  Barnsley 

J-  F.  Hynes,  Architect,  21,  South  Mali,  Cork  

Borougli  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn  

I).  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Engiueer.  Council  Offices,  Ru’-b'y 

H.  Sheldon,  Surveyor,  Alderley  Edge  

W.  C.  Pritchard,  Olamorgan  Offices,  Llwynypia  !’’ 

J.  Foster,  Gas  Works,  Leigh  

J.  Price,  Engineer,  Council  House.  Birmingham  .!,*!! 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hartlepool  ’„.!.! 

W.  W.  Williams.  Architect,  63,  Wind-street.  Swansea 

T.  I.  Goldie,  Engineer,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich  ..  .. 

T.  C.  Hughes,  Town  Hull,  Lancaster  

R.  W.  Partridge,  6,  Waterloo-piace,  S.W ...!.!!!!.. 

J.  A.  Angel! J”  

E.  Sandeman,  Civil  Engineer,  Bamford,  via  Sheffield 

Council  s Engineer,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent 

R C.  Irwin,  Hunt  s Bank,  Manchester  !! 

Borough  surveyor.  Town  Hail,  King’s-road.  S.W. 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifton-street,  Aberdeen  ! 

H Kirkley,  Architect,  134,  Deansgate,  Manchester 

Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Wrexham  

Hinds  A Son.  Estate  Agents,  Walmer  ! 

T.  A.  Rees,  Town  Hall.  Merthyr !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

W.  Dawson,  Town  Hall,  Leyton,  E.  ...  . 

Council's  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Hendon!!. 

J.  R.  Dixon,  Town  Hail,  Old-street,  E.C. ...  .”!!’” 

T-  W.  A.  Hayward,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sudbury 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell  

1).  J.  Lougner,  Engineer,  Pontypool  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Eastbourne  ..  !!.’” 

Town  Clerk,  Council  House.  Wandsworth,  S.W.  

C.  A.  Harrison,  Central  Station,  Newcastle  . 

Engineer's  Office,  6,  Millstone-lane,  Leicester  ...!!! 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Wrexham  

R.  C.  Cordon,  Surveyor,  Duffleld.  near  Derby  

E.  N.  Cubitt,  Architect,  Brentwood,  Essex  

Mr.  Sadgrove,  22,  Surrey-street,  Strand ...!!.!!!!!!!!!!! 

J.  Sellers  A Son,  Architects,  Union-Chambers  Bury 

J.  Harding  A Son,  Architects,  68,  High  street,’ Salisbury 

Swash  A Bain,  Architects,  Newport,  Mon 

Brodrick  A Co.,  Architects,  77,  Lowgate,  Hull  

J.  Hutton,  Architect,  Kendal  !!!!.*!!!!  '*.*! 

H.  Harper,  Architect,  51,  Loug-row,  Nottingham.!.'.’.”’.’’*' 


do. 

Jan.  22 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  23 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jan.  25 
do.5 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Jan.  26 
Jan.  27 
do. 

Jan.  28 


■Tan.  30 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  1 


do. 

Feb.  4 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  10 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  17 
do. 

Feb.  18 
Feb.  22 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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Nature  of  Appointment. 


‘Assistant  Surveyor  & Divisional  Superintendent  

‘Assistant  Surveyor  & Divisional  Superintendent  

'Assistant  Surveyors  & Divisional  Superintendents  (2; 

'General  Assistant  to  Divisional  Superintendents  

•General  Assistant  to  Divisional  Superintendents  

•Chief  Draughtsman  

•Engineering  Draughtsman 

•Surveying  Assistant  

•General  Draughtsmen  (2) 

"Testing  Assistant  

•Clerks  of  Works  (2)  

•Inspectors  (2)  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

300/ 

do. 

250/.  each  

do. 

do. 

lOOi 

150/ 

250/ 

100/ 

do. 

180/ 

do. 

150/.  each 

156/ 

156/.  each 

those  marked  with  an  asterisk (* ) are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x xxii.  Public  Appointments , pp.  xix.  A xxiL 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued J. 

STONE. 


s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 
Bath  „ ....  1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 

Beer  in  blocks 1 6 \ 

Grinshill  ,,  1 30 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsehill  „ 25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


s.  d. 

2 8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


>f  „ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  „ 5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 3 ,,  >> 

,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o g£  ,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2 3 per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depOt. 

„ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


3 M. 


do. 


7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 
2*  ..  .1 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.,  it  15  operioooofi: 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  n 5 0 
16  X 8 best  ,,  6 12  o 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..n  5° 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 o o 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 

16X  8 ,,  ,,  7 5 0 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o 
16X8  „ >,  5 17  6 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,coo,  at  rly.  depOt, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 P«  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 Per  i.coo 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . . . 4 ° P«  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 » 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 Per  doz* 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 13  10  0 15  i°  0 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 _. ••••••  33  ° 0 '410  0 

Battens  : best  2 J in.  by  7 m.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  o o 11  o o 

Battens  : best  2?j  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  S in. 

Deals!  seconds 1 0 o less thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  ° 10  0 >>  »•  >> 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8100  9 10  o 

r ra.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 800  900 

foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  ii  in.  by  1*  in - . . 010  o more  than 

battens. 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 
or  Merr.el  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4i°  0 5 0 0 

.Seconds  4 5 0 4 i°  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  0 

Swedish  balks 215  0 3 0 0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 0 0 3 10  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in. 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 jn.  15  o o 16  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  17  o o 18  o o 

,,  „ 3 in. by  gin.  1510  0 1610  ° 

Battens,  23  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens,  2I  m.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  10  10  o 11  10  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 19  0 0 20  0 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  o o 17  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 34  0 0 3 5 0 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in • ■ 33  0 0 14  0 0 

Battens 1100  12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

it  in 11  10  o 12  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in n ° 0 12  0 0 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  10  o 13  o o 

Battens.... _ •••  10  10  o 11  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  12  10  o 1310  o 

,,  ,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 12  10  o 

,,  „ „ battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  ° ° 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  ...... 22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ 023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 0 8 o o 7 

$ in.  do.  do.  ....007  - - - 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 9 0 0 11 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  ° 1 6 0 2 0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  ° ° 20  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 0 3 0 036 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o 016  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched ° >3  ® 0 37  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  0 1 o o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o o 12  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  75° 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  800  900 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  8 2 6 9 2 6 

Flitch  Plates  • • • 8 10  o o o o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  700  800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8io  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars”  ..  1010  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5°  9 15  0 

ii  ,,  galvanised . 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - - 

„ ,,  to  24  g 11  o o --- 

|f  ,,  t0  2<5g 12  IO  O 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o - - - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - - 

„ „ 26  g 14  o o ... 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Iron — Pci  ton,  in  London 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  £ s.  d.  £ 8.  d. 

quality  : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o - - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - - - 

,,  ,,  26  g 18  10  o - - • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  0 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o - - • 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - . 

„ ,.  26  g 1400  - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  5 o - * * 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g-  13  5 ° - - - 

„ ,,  26  g >4  S o - - - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  ixtras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London, 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs,  & up.  12  1 

Pipe  in  coils  13 

Soil  Pipe 15  1 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 

Thin 


Copper  nails 

Brass  — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  „ 

Tin— English  Ingots.. 
Solder — Plumbers’  .. 

Tinmen’s  

Blowpipe  


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  24  d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3$d. 

,,  fourths..... 3Jd. 

26  oz.  thirds 4$d. 

,,  fourths  4id. 

32  oz.  thirds 51  d. 

,,  fourths  sW- 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3id. 

,,  21  ,, 4$d. 

£ Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  zjd. 

As  ,,  ,,  „ a^d. 

i » „ „ sp- 


oils, &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

„ „ ,,  in  barrels „ o 2 9 

„ ,,  in  drums  „ o 2J1 

Boiled  „ „ jn  pipes „ o 2 10 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 it. 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  o 3 1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - ,,  ° 2 3 

,,  in  drums „ o 2 6- 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  00 

Red  Lead,  Dry » 21  ° <> 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar P«  barrel  1 12  o- 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d- 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 016  6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 1 o o 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o z6  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. ...... . 01®.  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 010  6- 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work  .. . 016  o- 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 IO“  6 

Best  Black  Japan 01(3  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  0 9 o 

Brunswick  Black 0 ° 6. 

Berlin  Black 0 16  °' 

Knotting 010  °' 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish -- o io>  o 

[Src  a/30  next  / age. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  i 8",  1902. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  S.  M.  (As  you  say  “the  smoke  is  not  very  notice- 
able when  the  flue  is  thoroughly  heated,”  that  seems  to 
be  the  explanation.). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

_ Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


HULL. — For  rebuilding  the  Tally  Ho,  Bond-street,  for 
Messrs.  Moors  & Robson’s  Brewery,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Son,  & Yaskell,  architects,  11,  Carr-lane, 
Hull 

T.  Goates,  Brunswick-averfue,  Hull*..„„  ^2,043 


LLANFAIRFECHAN.  - 
Andrew’s  Hospital.  Mr. 
Northampton  :— 

T.  J.  Owen £735  i7  g 

Evan  Jones  ....  680  o o 

H.  Martin  ....  656  o o 
W.  G.  Williams  6iq  2 1 
Jones  & Wil- 
liams   618  15  4 


- For  alterations  to  St. 
C.  H.  Dorman,  architect, 


j R.  & J.  Wil- 

I Hams ,6605  10 

R.  Jones _ 600  17 

David  Owen  . . 547  q 

I Evan  Hum- 
phreys, Llan- 
fairfechan*  ..  535  4 


PORT  TALBOT  (Wales). —For  works 
Bryn.  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  architect,  Port  Talbot 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 


not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  proi'isionally  accepted. 


. BANCHORY. — For  bank  and  agent's  house  in  Ban- 
chory, for  the  Town  and  County  Bank,|Limited,iAberdeen. 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities  by  archi- 


Masonry.— George  Wilson,  Banchory  ........ 

Carpentry. — J.  Henderson,  Aberdeen  ) 

Slating.— George  Merson,  Banchory (161,500 

Plastering.—}.  Bannochie  & Sons,  Aberdeen  ( 
Plumbing. — Thom  & Strachan,  Aberdeen....  \ 
Painting. — George  Chrystall,  Banchory  ....■' 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  pavilions,  &c., 
at  workhouse,  Erdington,  for  the  Guardians  of  Aston 
Union.  Messrs.  C.  Whitwell  & Son,  architects,  23, 


Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
Jones  and  C.  Whitwell  :— 
Surman  & Son  ...,/[i8,io6 
W.  and  J.  Webb  ..  17,719 
Barnsley  & Sons  ..  16,666 
R.  Merton  Hughes  16,489 
Whitehouse  & Sons  16,475 
Lee  & Sons 16,446 


Quantities  hy  Messrs.  Thos. 


Giles  & Son  ...  _. ..  £ 16,266 

W.  Robinson 16,193 

A.  Colin  Hughes  ..  15,985 
W.  Harvey  Gibbs..  15,725 
Thos.  Johnson,  Bir- 
mingham* 15,700 


DOVER.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Dew- 
drop  Inn,  Dover,  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Phillips  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Steele,  architect,  Dover.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : 


Keeler  Bros. . . £1,168 
Turner  & Co.  1,075 
Lewis  & Sons  1,060 
Goldsmith  & 

Tapley  ....  1,050 

Brisley  & Co. 


2 I Beaufoy  £998 

o Austen  & Lewis  988 

o | Stokes  970 

I Francis 962 

o Griggs  940 

" ' [All  of  Dover.] 


[Architect’s  estimate,  161,027.] 


HOLYHEAD. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Kingsland,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Williams, 
architect,  Holyhead  : — 

Williams  & Sons 161,450  I E.,  R.,  & J.  Owen, 

| Holyhead*  ._  „ „ 161,074 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office, — Wanvick  Hoad,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


R.  Bridgeman  ....  16587 

Lattey  & Co 385 

Stephens,  Bastow 

& Co.  369 

Parkstone  Steam 
Joinery  Co 296 


Parker's  Joinery  & 

Cabinet  Co £268 

Jos.  Phillips, Altrin- 
cham*   265 


REDHILL.— For  erecting  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Presby- 
tery and  Schools,  Redhill,  Surrey.  Mr.  William  Bevan, 
architect,  12,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Quanti- 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


by  architect  . 

J.  P.  Groome .63,685 

Longley  & Co ... . 2,779 
Bagaley  & Sons..  2,570 
Smith  & Sons..-.  2,479 

G.  Minter  2,460 

J.  Appleby 2,420 

W.  Wallis  2,385 

R.  B.  Amos 2,379 

J.  Nicks  2,350 

Buckland  & Wa- 
ters   2,340 

Harris  & Son  ... . 2,330 
J . & M.  Patrick. . 2,269 
Battley,  Son,  & 

Holness  2,197 


H.  Heathfield  ..'162,175 


A.  B.  Apted 
Nightingale  fit 

Son  

Cronk  & Richard- 


2(073 


2*055 


1,998 


Roberts  & Co. 

Davis  & Lea- 

ney* 

E.  Worsell  (with- 
drawn)   1,776 

G.  Martin  (with- 
drawn)   1,726 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  Isom 


Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  £eylon! 
Sic.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  o ( " THE 
BUILDBR."  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  E. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo: 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt! 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fol 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch,  [^‘w^n^434 


GKORGBBT.  WKSTMUrSTSl 

"QUANTITY  SUB VBY OHS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7i.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester." 


ASPHALTE 


For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

ELM.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  &o. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  lnlormatlon,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 


CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON  : 352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  213  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH  SE. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 


6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


47  and  49.  ST.  ENOCH-SttUARE. 


ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  CORONATION-RD 


TTbe  mil  bet, 


VOL.  LXXXN.—  No. 


JANUARY  aj,  190? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

National  Telephone  Head  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment  

Central  Boys’  School  in  the  Cattle  Market,  Oxford  . 

Sketch  Design  fcr  House  for  Rt.  Hon.  H.  J.  Gladstone,  M.P _ 

“ Highcombe  Edge,"  Hindhead  : Staircase 

Gresham's  School,  Holt,  Norfolk  


Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  F.R.I.P.A.,  Architect, 
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The  44 Practical ” Column. 

ESS  than  fifty  years 
ago  the  design 
and  erection  of 
the  largest  build- 
ings involved 
little  or  no  en- 
gineering know- 
ledge. In  the 
absence  of  the 
various  structural 
and  other  engineering  details  that  charac- 
terise buildings  of  the  present  day,  the 
architect  was  practically  free  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  the  design,  and  to 
its  effective  realisation  in  materials  which 
were  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  The 
builder  had  merely  to  erect  enclosing  walls 
of  moderate  thickness,  of  strength  • and 
stability  that  were  generally  far  greater  than 
the  forces  to  be  resisted,  and  within  the 
walls  only  the  most  simple  forms  of  con- 
struction were  employed,  At  the  present 
time,  although  the  American  system  of 
building  has  not  been  adopted  in  this 
country,  the  use  of  steelwork  is  almost 
universal  in  all  important  structures.  Even 
in  such  comparatively  insignificant  buildings 
as  shops  and  business  premises,  it  is 
unfortunately  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  the  entire  front  carried  on  steel  girders, 
supported  -in  turn  by  steel  columns.  Fre- 
quently the  safety  of  an  entire  building 
appears  to  depend  on  the  adequacy  of  one 
corner  column  for  its  required  duty.  If  the 
architect  leaves  the  design  of  such  members 
to  a contracting  firm,  serenity  of  mind  and  a 
sufficiency  ot  that  refreshing  sleep  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  human  systera  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  an  unde- 
sirable amount  of  confidence  in  persons 
beyond  his  control.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
■all  the  calculations  be  performed  under  his 
direct  supervision,  he  may  be  puzzled  by  the 
remarkable  differences  in  the  results  given 
by  various  formulas,  none  of  which  do 
more  than  to  afford  what  Rankine  calls 
44  roughly  approximate  ” expressions  for  ex- 
perimental results. 

In  consequence  of  the  embarrassingly 
varied  estimates  of  strength  furnished  by 
the  formulas  in  general  use,  ordinary 
people  are  content  to  adopt  some  simple 
rule,  and  to  rely  with  unquestioning 
faith  upon  the  approximations  thereby 
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obtained.  Others  who  aspire  to  greater 
accuracy  employ  more  scientific  formulas 
as  they  stand,  or  as  qualified  by  prac- 
tical experience.  Thus  divergencies  are 
perpetuated  and  will  inevitably  continue 
until  rules  in  which  empirical  factors  are 
predominant  shall  be  displaced  in  favour  of 
a formula  based  upon  a logical  and  consis- 
tent theory,  covering  the  varied  conditions 
encountered  in  practice.  A praiseworthy 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  a 
paper  on  "The  Practical  Column  under 
Central  or  Eccentric  Loads,’’  read  last  year 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Moncrielf,  M.Inst.C.E.,  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
In  developing  his  theory  and  the  resulting 
formula,  the  author  aims  at  correctness  of 
form  without  unnecessary  mathematical 
refinements.  Pie  maintains  that  the  theory 
ought  to  show  agreement  with,  and  be  a 
reasonable  explanation  of,  experimental 
results,  and  that  the  formula  should  have  a 
wide  range  of  application,  and  be  free  from 
empirical  factors  as  far  as  possible.  The 
reasoning  adopted  is  strictly  logical,  but 
nowhere  involves  the  use  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  consequently 
is  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  This 
treatment  is  entirely  to  be  commended,  and 
may  be  probably  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  author,  as  a practising  engineer, 
has  learnt  the  lesson  that  unnecessary  com- 
plexity is  a thing  always  to  be  avoided. 
The  underlying  principles  of  the  reasoning 
are  "that  a perfectly  centred  column  of  per- 
fect material  and  straightness  is  an  ideal 
conception  seldom  or  never  realised  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  various  influences  prevent- 
ing the  realisation  can  be,  as  regards  their 
ultimate  effect,  represented  by  an  equivalent 
eccentricity  of  loading.”  Athough  the  want 
of  coincidence  of  the  physical  axis  of  resis- 
tance and  the  geometrical  axis  ol  the  ordi- 
nary, or  practical,  column  is  known,  none  of 
the  formulas  in  common  use  make  the.  least 
provision  for  such  eccentricity.  Further, 
very  few  writers  on  the  subject  of  column 
design  seem  to  appreciate  the  important 
influence  of  eccentricity  of  loading,  which 
may  be  accidental  and  small  in  columns 
under  presumably  central  loads,  or  inten- 
tional and  large  in  columns  under  eccentric 
loads.  Most  of-  the  columns  in  build- 
ings are  short,  and  as  even  loading  is 
quite  exceptional,  the  element  of  eccen- 
tricity is  a most  important  one  for  the  archi- 
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tect.  As  writers  of  scientific  works  ordi- 
narily overlook  this  essential  consideration, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  average  architect  may  do  the  same, 
and  Mr.  Moncrieff  has  done  great 
service  in  defining  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental and  known  eccentricity,  and  in  fur- 
nishing means  for  determining  its  effect  upon 
the  strength  of  columns.  His  theory  takes 
proper  account  of  the  “ accidental  ” eccen- 
tricity always  found  in  the  practical  column, 
and  also  of  the  other  causes  that  prevent  it 
from  behaving  as  it  would  if  the  materials 
and  workmanship  were  perfect.  Of  the 
latter,  mechanical  treatment  before  use,  and 
the  process  of  building  up  a riveted  steel  or 
iron  column,  have  marked  effects,  in  the  one 
case  causing  internal  stresses  and  qualifying 
elastic  resistance,  and  in  the  other  producing 
twisting  and  curvature,  although  the  column 
may  look  straight.  As  for  cast-iron  columns, 
the  hidden  defects  and  internal  stresses  that 
can  never  be  avoided  must  inevitably  affect 
strength  to  a serious  extent.  All  disturbing 
influences,  of  which  these  are  examples,  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Moncrieff  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  actual  eccentricity,  and  are  termed 
" equivalent  ” eccentricity.  Assuming  this 
theory  to  be  true,  it  becomes  evident  that  if 
all  the  elements  of  error  be  covered  by  one 
factor,  the  resulting  formula  should  apply  to 
the  ideal  column  when  the  factor  in  question 
is  reduced  to  zero. 

In  his  discussion  of  theoretical  principles, 
the  author  commences  by  considering  the 
stress  diagram  and  resulting  deflection  of  a 
beam,  as  involving  principles  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  a round-ended  column 
under  eccentric  load,  and  leads  up  by  easy 
steps  to  a general  equation  for  deflection. 
An  inspection  of  this  formula  shows  that  if 
ideal  conditions  were  assumed  the  corre- 
sponding adjustment  of  values  would  reduce 
the  equation  to  a form  which,  by  transposi- 
tion, gives  the  ultimate  load  of  the  ideal 
column,  P = 7r-  EI-j- A This  is  at  once  recog- 
nisable as  Euler’s  formula,  of  which  the 
purely  theoretical  accuracy  is  unquestioned. 
Hence,  the  author’s  formula  appears  to  be 
based  on  correct  principles  and  to  be  in 
correct  form.  Another  matter  considered  is 
the  influence  exercised  on  the  deflection, 
and  therefore  on  the  strength,  of  a column 
by  a small  amount  of  initial  curvature. 
Curvature  may  be  positive,  acting  with 
eccentricity  to  increase  deflection ; or 
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negative,  acting  against  eccentricity,  to 
decrease  deflection,  and  a consideration 
of  its  effects  will  explain  why  two 
columns  of  identical  material  and  dimen- 
sions, but  in  one  of  which  there 
is  slight  positive  curvature,  and  in  the 
other  slight  negative  curvature,  may  afford 
extremely  divergent  results  when  tested. 
The  curvature  may  be  difficult  of  detection, 
or  it  may  be  absolutely  hidden  if  applying  to 
the  physical  axis  of  a column  whose  outward 
f irm  is  perfectly  straight.  We  are  now  able 
to  see  why  the  author  considers  it  appro- 
priate to  include  in  one  factor  accidental 
eccentricity  and  other  influences  which  are 
practically  equivalent  to  eccentricity.  In  his 
formula  expressing  the  maximum  stress  in  a 
column  under  presumably  central  load, 
there  is  only  one  empirical  factor,  including 
accidental  and  equivalent  eccentricity  and  a 
term  representing  the  influence  of  sectional 
form.  The  latter  could  be  calculated  for  any 
given  section,  but  as  the  influence  of  form  of 
section  has  not  yet  been  precisely  verified  by 
experiment  the  term  is  at  present  treated  as  a 
constant.  As  the  formula  is  given,  it  is 
suitable  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
recognised  ratio,  l ~ corresponding  to  a 
given  direct  load  per  square  inch  of  section 
in  a round-ended  column.  When  used  for 
fixed-ended  columns  the  results  must  be 
doubled,  as  such  columns  may  have  twice 
the  length  of  round-ended  columns  with 
equal  safety  ; and  when  used  for  columns 
with  flat  ends,  not  absolutely  fixed,  the 
results  may  be  doubled  up  to  a certain 
point,  beyond  which  a special  modification 
of  the  rule  is  necessary. 

Attention  may  now  advantageously  be 
directed  to  the  ancient  and  oft-repeated 
error  that  columns  with  flat  ends  are 
three  times  as  strong  as  similar  columns 
with  rounded  ends.  Sometimes  the  error 
is  mitigated  by  a reduction  of  the  multiple 
to  2,  and  at  others  aggravated  by  its 
increase  to  4,  but  it  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically stated  that  no  such  relations 
exist  between  fixed-ended  columns  as  a 
class  and  round-ended  columns  as  a class. 
Very  short  columns  yield  by  crushing  under 
direct  compression ; hence  at  the  ratio, 
1 -s-  r = o,  assuming  such  a state  to  be 
possible,  two  columns,  one  with  fixed  ends 
and  the  other  with  round  ends,  but  otherwise 
identical,  must  be  of  equal  strength.  As  the 
proportion  of  / to  r increases,  deflection 
becomes  a factor  for  consideration,  and  the 
columns  fail  partly  by  crushing  and  partly 
by  flexure.  The  condition  of  the  ends  has  an 
influence  upon  the  amount  of  the  stresses  set 
up,  which  increases  in  value  with  the  ratio 
l -r  rt  and  divergence  of  behaviour  between 
the  two  types  of  columns  becomes  evident,  a 
condition  that  is  accentuated  when  compres- 
sion ceases  to  be  the  controlling  factor. 
Therefore,  while  starting  at  equality,  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  two  columns  vary 
with  every  increment  of  the  ratio,  /-f  r,  until 
in  exceedingly  long  columns  the  type  with 
fixed  ends  might  not  fail  before  three  or 
more  times  the  load  had  been  imposed  that 
would  suffice  to  cause  failure  of  the  round- 
ended  type.  But  it  is  misleading  and  highly 
undesirable  to  say  that  one  class  has  two, 
three,  or  four  times  the  strength  of  the 
other,  especially  as  at  the  ratio,  i±r=  60 
— by  no  means  unusual  in  building 
construction  — the  relative  strengths  of 
fixed  and  round-ended  columns  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  are  approximately  as  1.2  is  to 


1.  As  for  cast  iron,  no  tests  of  its  commoner 
qualities  have  been  made  from  which  defi- 
nite comparisons  can  be  drawn,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  accept  a higher  proportion  for 
cast  iron  than  for  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Hodgkinson’s  experiments  only  provide 
material  for  the  comparative  examination  of 
round  and  flat-ended  columns  of  Lowmoor 
iron,  and  they  are  not  applicable  to  ordinary 
qualities. 

Examination  of  the  numerous  diagrams  in 
Mr.  Moncrieffs  paper  will  demonstrate  the 
absolute  inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  to 
which  the  loregoing  remarks  apply.  Another 
point  seldom  made  clear  is  the  difference 
between  columns  with  "fixed  "and  "flat" 
ends.  Scientific  writers  Irequently  treat  the 
terms  as  synonymous,  and  none  of  the  rules 
in  common  use  provide  for  the  difference  of 
behaviour  that  undoubtedly  exists.  The 
stress  diagram  of  a fixed-ended  column 
under  load  includes  three  figures,  one  for 
each  end  and  one  for  the  central  portion 
between  the  points  of  contrary  flexure.  Mr. 
Moncrieff  demonstrates  that  the  central 
portion  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total 
length,  thus  showing  why  a column  with 
fixed  ends  may  have  double  the  length  of 
one  with  round  ends  for  the  same  load — 
quite  a different  thing  from  saying  that  it 
has  double  the  strength.  It  is  clear  that 
tensile  stress  may  be  developed  at  the 
ends  of  a fixed-ended  column,  but  none  can 
be  set  up  at  the  unfixed  ends  of  a flat-ended 
column.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  the  load 
would  tend  to  set  up  tension  a flat-ended 
column  will  act  as  one  with  fixed  ends,  but 
when  that  point  is  passed  it  will  begin  to 
rotate  on  its  bearing  surfaces  and  will  be  in 
a highly  unstable  condition,  when  a small 
increase  of  load  would  probably  cause 
failure.  The  condition  is  described  by  the 
author  as  due  to  " incipient  tension,”  and  is 
to  be  determined  by  a modification  of  his 
formula.  This  part  of  his  paper  deserves 
careful  study,  as  it  certainly  embodies  the 
first  attempt  to  arrive  at  a rational  basis  for 
the  strength  of  flat-ended,  as  distinguished 
from  fixed-ended,  columns.  A strictly  prac- 
tical matter  treated  in  the  same  section  of 
his  essay  is  the  rarity  of  absolute  fixation 
even  in  columns  with  presumably  fixed 
ends.  The  ends  may  be  securely  connected 
to  some  other  parts  of  a structure,  but  this 
in  no  way  ensures  the  conditions  which 
make  it  safe  to  calculate  strength  by  any 
formula  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  ends  are  absolutely  fixed.  In  building 
construction  the  objection  seldom  applies, 
because  most  of  the  columns  used  are  well 
below  the  ratios  at  which  divergence  of 
behaviour  becomes  manifest. 

As  the  starting  point  for  the  theory  and 
formula  was  the  development  of  an  expres- 
sion for  the  deflection  of  a column,  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  whether  the  deflection  formula 
shows  agreement  with  the  results  afforded 
by  tests.  This  condition  is  demonstrated  to 
be  reasonably  fulfilled  in  the  next  section  of 
the  paper,  and  a lengthy  comparison  is  then 
instituted  between  the  calculated  and  actual 
strengths  of  columns  of  various  materials 
and  forms,  the  calculations  being  made  by 
the  author’s  formula  or  modifications  thereof, 
whilst  actual  strengths  are  furnished  by 
nearly  all  the  trustworthy  results  that  have 
been  published  since  the  time  of  Hodgkin- 
son.  All  these  results,  to  the  number  of 
1,620,  representing  1,789  tests,  are  plotted 
in  terms  of  l+r,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 


compared  with  the  calculated  curves  of 
strength.  Considerable  variations  appear 
for  the  same  materials,  and  actual  column, 
strength  is  therefore  suggested  by  a broad 
curved  band  rather  than  by  a geometrical 
curved  line.  Consequently,  Mr.  Moncrieff 
has  adopted  the  convenient  course  of 
assigning  values  for  the  factor  repre- 
senting eccentricity  and  other  disturbing 
influences  approximately  corresponding  (ay 
with  the  highest  results  and  (b)  with  the 
lowest  results.  Two  calculated  curves  are 
thus  obtained  for  each  diagram,  repre- 
senting the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
strength,  and  between  these  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  an  average  column  will 
lie.  The  comparison,  extending  to  twenty- 
nine  diagrams  of  results,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  support  the  author’s  contention  that  his 
formula  is  both  rational  and  in  fair  agree- 
ment with  the  most  reliable  records.  It 
also  throws  light  on  other  points.  For 
instance,  apart  from  Hodgkinson’s  tests  of 
Lowmoor  iron,  which  cannot  be  taken-  as 
applying  to  common  qualities,  there  are  no- 
published  records  of  tests  of  cast-iron, 
columns  made  in  a consistent  and  scientific 
manner,  and  the  only  other  records  as  to 
cast-iron  really  afford  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  formulas  in  general  use.  Again,, 
numerous  diagrams  illustrative  of  tests  by  Mr. 
Christie,  ProfessorTetmajer,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
others  on  flat-ended  wrought-iron  and  steel, 
columns  tend  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  author's  theory  as  to  "incipient  ten- 
sion.” In  his  experiments  on  wrought-iron. 
flat-ended  struts  Mr.  Christie  found  failure 
by  rotation  at  the  ends  frequent  in  the 
longest  struts  and  invariably  absent  in  the 
shortest.  The  note  should  also  be  made 
that  some  of  the  pin-ended  columns  in- 
cluded in  the  diagram  actually  failed  by 
deflection  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  pins,, 
thus  showing  that  they  really  acted  as  flat- 
ended  and  not  as  pin-ended  columns.  Al- 
though this  result  merely  suggests  that  the 
columns  were  of  less  strength  in  a direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pins  than  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  them,  it  serves- to 
indicate  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  the 
design  of  columns  where  such  conditions 
may  be  existent.  Very  few  records  are 
available  with  regard  to  eccentrically  loaded 
columns,,  and  this  accounts  for  the  limited 
extent  ol  the  comparison  so  far  as  concerns 
intentionally  eccentric  loads. 

In  applying  Mr.  MoncriefTs  rules  in. 
ordinary  practice,,  they  can  be  used,  as  in  the. 
comparative  investigation  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  to  indicate  the  ultimate  strength,  of 
various  types  of  columns.  This  course  is 
not  advised  by  the  author,  who  thinks  it 
better  to  design  columns  " so  as  to  ensure 
that  given  maximum  fibre  stresses  will  not 
be  exceeded  under  the  working  load,”  and 
at  the  same  time  he  considers  it  necessary 
to  provide  against  failure  by  instability  in. 
the  longer  lengths.  The  first  condition  is 
readily  ensured  by  adopting  suitable  values 
for  the  physical  constants,  and  in  assign- 
ing a value  for  the  factor  representing 
accidental  and  equivalent  eccentricity 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  diagrams 
ol  experimental  results.  The  second 
condition  is  attained  by  qualifying  the 
value  of  E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
by  a factor  of  safety,  which  has  little  in- 
fluence on  short  columns,  but  whose  effect 
increases  gradually  with  the  length, 
ultimately  affording  a faGtor  of  safety^of 
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||against  instability  in  exceedingly  long 
amns.  Writers  on  the  subject  ol  columns 
serally  treat  stiffness  in  conjunction  with 
(mgth,  apparently  considering  that  these 
|>  properties  are  too  much  dependent  on 
h other  to  be  separated.  Mr.  Moncrieff 
|ows  a much  more  correct  course  in 
inonstrating  that  two  independent  modes 
i failure  have  to  be  provided  against: 
by  excess  of  stress  intensity,  and  (2)  by 
liability.  To  show  the  logical  nature  of 
; argument,  he  gives  a diagram  con- 
iiing  two  curves,  one  dealing  with  working 
Is  on  mild  steel  columns,  as  limited  by 

II:  stress  intensity,  and  the  other  ensuring 
t the  working  loads  shall  not  cause  in- 
Ipility.  The  first  of  the  curves  is  calculated 
! the  ordinary  form  of  the  author’s  equa- 
111,  and  the  second  by  what  is  practically 
Eer’s  formula  with  the  addition  of  a co- 
fient  of  safety.  By  the  curves  it  becomes 
kr  that  above  and  below  the  point  where 
| r = 88,  the  loads  indicated  by  the  stress 
ye  would  inadequately  provide  for  stability, 

I obversely,  that  the  loads  shown  by  the 
i>ility  curve  would  not  sufficiently  provide 
strength.  Whilst  the  rules  by  which  the 
curves  are  calculated  demonstrate  the 
ppendent  character  of  both  strength  and 

1'ness,  there  are  practical  and  other 
50ns  why  one  equation  only  should 
adopted  in  ordinary  use.  Such  an 
ation  is  afforded  by  the  author’s 
nula  when  the  factor  of  safety 
insl  instability  has  been  included.  The 
aula  is  then  applicable  to  columns  of 
lous  classes  and  materials,  under  either 
fntral  ’’  or  eccentric  loads,  convenience 

I simplicity  being  attained  by  the  tabula- 
of  working  equations.  Taking  those 
mild  steel  under  *•  central  ” loadings, 
i examples,  we  have  for  round-ended 
iimns : — 

IO'\/r^(7j)-'6;  for  fixed‘ 

led  columns  double  the  results  thus 
ained  ; and  for  incipient  tension  in  flat- 

lied  columns,  — = 2.138 

I n all  the  above  working  equations  the 
irage  intended  direct  load  per  square  inch 
st  be  inserted  in  units  of  10,000  lbs.  each. 

; can  now  see  that  from  these  rules  a series 
curves  can  easily  be  calculated,  giving  as 
ore  the  ratio  of  / -5-  r,  corresponding  with 
f required  safe  dead  load  per  square  inch 
column  section.  When  the  curves  have 
:e  been  plotted  for  office  use,  no  further 
culations  of  the  same  kind  are  again 
:essary,  and  for  any  given  section  and 
igth  of  column  two  things  only  have  to  be 
ne  : (1)  to  divide  the  length  (/)  by  the 
lius  of  gyration  (r),  and  (2)  to  read  off  the 
e load  per  square  inch  corresponding  to 
it  value  of  l-=rr  indicated  by  the  curve  on 
; diagram. 

jlntentionally  eccentric  loads  receive  far 
) little  attention,  even  from  engineers,  whilst 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  con- 
jlered  in  any  definite  manner  by  architects. 
Ihen  the  loading  is  purposely  eccentric, 
■is  necessary  to  add  the  actual  measured 
Icentricity,  and  the  value  of  the  term 
inoting  the  influence  of  sectional  form,  to 
je  factors  already  included  in  the  formula 
t “ central  ’ loads.  Then  the  working 
Irmulas  for  mild  steel  columns  of  symme- 
ical  section  for  the  following  values  of 


accidental,  equivalent,  and  measured  eccen- 
tricity are  : — 

Total  eccentricity  = 2 in. 


T = 10  V 

eccentricity  : 

7 = 10  v7' 


r 


/ 480 

12  - 3 fit 
= 4 in. 

(I4- 3) 

! 480  / 

■2-4  \ 

— 12  fd  \ 

,/ri  “ 5 ) 

= 6 in. 

f 480  / 

2-4  * 'I 

12  + fd  t 

fd  ~ ? ) 

= 8 in. 

4«°  /2‘4  \ 

:t3  9 ) 


By  the  use  of  the  formula  in  this  manner 
it  becomes  a very  simple  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  effect  of  any  purposely 
eccentric  load  on  a column.  Two  or  three 
experimental  calculations  will  at  once  reveal 
the  startling  fact  that  in  columns  of  ordinary 
proportions  the  strength  may  easily  be 
reduced  by  50  per  cent,  or  more  by  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  eccentricity  of 
loading.  In  view  of  this  fact  our  readers 
may  well  join  us  in  wondering  that  the  rules 
so  extensively  used  for  calculating  column 
strength,  and  the  handbooks  so  largely 
relied  upon  for  information,  should  omit  to 
provide  for  so  serious  an  element  of  danger 
or  to  afford  any  hint  as  to  its  existence. 
Mr.  Moncrieff’s  elucidation  of  the  subject  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  value,  and  may 
suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  the  advisa- 
bility of  inquiring  whether  columns  designed 
merely  to  carry  “ central  ” loads  may  not 
sometimes  have  to  withstand  unjustifiable 
stresses  by  being  unconsciously  subjected 
to  intentionally  eccentric  loads. 

The  last  point  considered  by  the  author  is 
the  influence  of  side  loads  in  addition  to  end 
loads  upon  columns.  The  effect  of  such 
loading  is  readily  calculable,  and  the  method 
to  be  followed  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff in  the  form  of  a direct  example,  where 
the  side  load  has  the  effect  ot  reducing  the 
safe  end  load  by  nearly  43  per  cent.  The 
proportion  will  of  course  vary  in  different 
cases,  but  it  is  very  evident  how  important  it 
is  that  accurate  calculation  should  be  made 
whenever  a column  has  to  support  a load 
applied  in  this  manner. 

The  valuable  contribution  to  technical 
literature  which  we  have  briefly  noticed  is 
remarkable  for  the  unique  collection  of 
diagrams  presented,  as  well  as  for  the  lucid 
and  simple  demonstration  of  the  theory  pro- 
pounded. Although  much  has  been  written 
in  the  past  on  the  subject,  atid  although 
many  engineers  have  devised  formulas  for 
estimating  the  strength  of  columns,  no 
effort  previously  made  has  resulted  in  a 
theory  so  completely  covering  the  varied 
conditions  encountered  in  practice,  or  so 
reasonably  interpreting  the  results  afforded 
by  practical  experiment. 


NOTES. 

Housing  of  the  It  is  quite  clear  frora  the 

^Classes*  debate  i*1  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  question  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  any  immediate  or  really 
any  prospective  legislation  on  the  question. 
Dr.  Macnamara  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
Government  did  not  propose  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure  this  Session.  The 
debate  which  ensued  last  week  went  over 


the  old  familiar  ground,  points  which  have 
been  frequently  alluded  to  in  our  columns. 
Sir  Dickson  Poynder,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  again  asked  that  the  period  of  the 
repayment  of  the  local  loans  should  be 
extended.  Mr.  Long,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  his  reply, 
distinctly  refused  to  entertain  this  pro- 
posal, and  he,  like  the  previous  speakers, 
referred  to  many  points  which  have  been 
over  and  over  again  discussed.  The 
whole  of  the  debate  was  really  a waste 
of  time,  since  it  had  no  practical  result  what- 
ever, for  it  was  purely  of  academic  interest, 
and  had  no  more  practical  value  than  a dis- 
cussion at  a debating  Society.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  any  progress  that  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  this  question  we  must  now  depend 
for  some  time  to  come  on  the  local  bodies 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
this  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  keep 
a strict  eye  upon  the  action  of  these  Local 
Authorities,  and  will  not  fail  to  stimulate 
them  in  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  In  regard  to  their 
houses,  as  we  have  often  said,  it  is  not  so 
much  new  legislation  which  is  required  as 
the  able  carrying  out  of  the  powers  now 
entrusted  to  the  Local  Authorities.  We 
would  again  refer  to  the  housing  of  the  poor 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  express  our  opinion 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
bring  this  question  to  the  notice  of  every 
Council  and  every  District  Council  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  last  incident  in  the 
Cathedral.  Liverpool  Cathedral  discussion 

— or  the  last  that  has  come 
under  our  notice — has  been  the  publication 
in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  a letter  from 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  who  seems  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Liverpool  Press  as  an  inspired 
prophet  in  architecture,  though  they  will 
not  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  architects  of 
their  own  city.  The  Dean  of  Ely  is  enthu- 
siastic— he  is  even  poetical — on  the  subject 
of  the  St.  James’s  Mount  site,  but  he 
objects  to  the  north  and  south  alignment 
of  choir  and  nave.  But  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  easy  enough,  as  he  shows,  to  get 
over  that  difficulty  ; only  make  one  of  the 
short  transepts,  the  eastern  one,  into  the 
choir,  and  call  the  other  short  transept  “ the 
nave  ; ” and  then  the  long  arm  which  should 
be  the  nave,  and  is  in  the  usual  architectural 
proportions  of  the  nave,  we  will  call  a tran- 
sept— and  there  you  are  ! This  ridiculous 
suggestion,  which  would  destroy  the  whole 
architectural  meaning  of  the  mediaeval  type 
of  plan,  is  solemnly  proposed  in  a long  letter 
in  the  journal  referred  to,  and  illustrated  by 
a ground  plan  ; and  a Liverpool  architect 
who  wished  to  reply  to  it  was  refused  per- 
mission to  do  so.  Really  the  clerical  party 
and  the  newspapers  in  Liverpool  seem  to 
be  fairly  off  their  heads  on  the  subject. 


Since  the  discovery  of  the 
iS™om"S!  fact  that  the  axial  position  of 
many  ancient  temples  was 
fixed  by  orientation  in  reference  to  the 
rise  either  of  the  sun  or  of  some  prominent 
star,  astronomers  and  those  interested  in 
astronomy  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  as 
astronomical  instruments.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  in  his  book  on  the  Egyptian 
temples,  wanted  to  persuade  us  that  all  the 
architectural  glory  of  these  temples,  erected 
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at  an  enormous  cost,  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  day  on  which  the  sun 
rose  on  the  axial  line  of  the  temple  ; and  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects  he  informed  his 
audience,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  Stone- 
henge was  a temple  for  observing  the 
length  of  the  year  by  recording  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  the  longest  day 
in  the  year,  and  that  “ such  temples  were 
erected  in  the  very  first  blush  of  civilisation 
in  order  that  the  people  should  be  able  to 
fix  the  time  for  performing  agricultural 
operations.’’  Even  if  primitive  man  were  more 
stupid  than  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  had  no 
sense  in  himself  of  the  change  from  winter 
to  spring,  and  from  cold  to  warm  weather,  a 
set  of  stakes  set  up  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  sunrise  just  as 
well  as  these  enormous  stones — or  better  ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  pre- 
historic men  had  more  common  sense  than 
some  modern  savants. 


There  never  could  have  been 
Contracts  aQy  doubt  as  to  the  decision 
to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
Hobbs  v.  Turner,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  last  week.  It  is,  however, 
desirable  to  refer  to  it,  because  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  The  case  itself  was  really  a 
simple  one.  It  arose  out  of  a contract  for 
the  erection  and  completion  of  a house,  and 
the  defendant  was  the  building  owner.  The 
contract  was  in  the  usual  form  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  and  contained  a clause  in  regard 
to  provisional  sums  for  work  to  be  performed 
by  special  artists  or  tradesmen.  The 
specification  contained  the  following  clause  : 
— “ Provide  and  fix  iron  balcony  railings  to 
design,  allow  20/.  for  this,  irrespective  of 
carriage,  fixing,  and  profit.’’  The  architect 
selected  the  plaintiff  to  supply  the  ironwork 
for  the  balconies,  and  the  builder  asked  him 
to  send  designs  to  the  architect.  After  the 
goods  were  supplied  and  sent  to  the  builder, 
the  account  was  sent  to  him,  but  subse- 
quently he  was  told  by  the  architect  that  the 
amount  should  be  certified  direct  to  the 
building  owner.  The  amount  itself  was 
only  27/.  ios.,  but  this  the  defendant  refused 
to  pay,  and  when  the  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy,  judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
defendant  should  have  supposed  he  was  not 
liable  to  pay  this  sum,  and  it  is  not 
surprisihg,  therefore,  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  gave  judgment  against  him,  Lord 
Justice  Matthew  remarking  that  the  question 
was  one  simply  of  fact.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  judgment  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  laid 
down  something  in  the  nature  of  a principle 
— namely,  that  the  proper  inference  to  draw 
from  this  form  of  contract  was  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  building  owner  and  not  the 
builder  should  be  the  principal,  and  that  the 
builder,  in  ordering  the  work  in  question, 
acted  as  agent  to  the  building  owner.  It 
was  quite  possible  for  the  builder  to  make 
himself  personally  liable  to  the  supplyer  of 
the  article  if  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  and 
not  the  building  owner  was  the  principal  in 
the  transaction.  Every  decision  on  a case 
of  this  character  must  generally  depend  on 
the  special  form  of  the  contract ; but  we 
think  it  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  this 
decision  that  in  all  cases  under  the  form  ol 
the  Royal  Institute  a builder,  when  he  orders 
a special  article,  does  not  make  himself 
personally  liable,  and  that  the  building 
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owner  is  responsible  for  the  payment.  If 
this  be  so,  this  case  certainly  is  a valuable 
commentary  and  explanation  on  this  well 
known  form  of  contract. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  the 
JJ' PiKffly?  works  for  widening the  western 
end  of  Piccadilly  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Down-street  were 
begun.  The  alteration  involves  the  setting 
back  of  the  Green  Park  railing,  which 
extended  in  a curve  from  the  Arch  at  Consti- 
tution Hill  to  a point  opposite  Hamilton- 
place,  straightening  the  curve,  and  taking 
from  the  park  (and  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields)  a further  strip  of  land 
measuring  35  ft.  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 
The  alteration  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1 3,536/.,  as  agreed  to  by  the  London  Connty 
Council  at  their  meeting  on  November 
26  last.  The  railings  are  to  be  rebuilt 
upon  a foundation  of  concrete,  and 
the  Piccadilly  pathway  is  to  be  relaid,  in 
York  paving,  to  a width  of  14  ft.  We  have 
already  commented  upon  the  futility  of  the 
scheme,  which  cannot  possibly  remedy  an 
evil  arising  from  the  block  that  is  due  to  the 
crossing  traffic  north  and  south,  and  which, 
in  effect,  will  but  enlarge  the  extent  of  the 
existing  area  of  obstruction.  The  hindrance 
is  in  fact  occasioned  by  the  unrelieved 
endeavours  of  two  lines  of  traffic  to  cross 
one  another  upon  one  and  the  same  level, 
and  not  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  traffic 
itself.  The  traffic  demands  better  direction, 
and  upon  two  different  planes,  rather  than 
wider  space,  for  its  course. 


The  The  Plumbers’  Company  have 
Plumbing  drawn  up  a set  of  conditions  of 
indenture  for  apprentices  in 
the  plumbing  trade,  which  seems  calculated 
to  put  education  in  plumbing  on  a satis- 
factory basis.  The  term  is  for  five  years,  if 
apprenticed  in  London  ; and  the  apprentice 
is  bound  to  learn  the  trade  of  a plumber  and 
the  art  of  sanitary  plumbing,  including  all 
branches  of  the  said  trade  which  require 
technical  knowledge  of  water  fittings  and 
other  sanitary  appliances,  and  skill  to  con- 
struct and  adjust  them  so  as  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  air  or  water  in  dwelling- 
houses  or  other  buildings  by  emanations 
from  drains  or  sewers.  He  is  also  to  attend 
the  evening  classes  of  such  technical  insti- 
tution or  trade  school  as  the  Master  may 
direct,  with  the  approval  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Apprenticeship  Board ; and  in  every  year 
after  the  first  year  he  is  to  submit  himself 
for  examination  in  technical  knowledge  of 
the  trade  and  in  workmanship,  in  con- 
formity with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Plumbers’  Apprenticeship  Board,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Plumbers’  Company. 


Leakage  ThE  PaPer  read  bY  Mr-  Wed- 

Electric  more  to  the  Institution  of 

Electrical  Engineers  this  week 
on  “ Earth  Currents  Derived  from  Distri- 
buting Systems”  is  an  able  one,  whether 
regarded  from  the  mathematical  or  the  elec- 
trical point  of  view.  The  author  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  realise  that 
the  magnetic  disturbances  caused  by  leakage 
currents  from  tramway  systems  give  a fairly 
accurate  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
currents.  He  proves  that  if  the  whole 
current  returns  by  the  rails,  then  the  magnetic 
effects  would  be  practically  zero,  except  in  the 


immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rails.  I 
is  notorious,  however,  that  the  work  of  mag 
netic  observatories  is  rendered  useless  whei 
an  electric  tramway  is  laid  within  a fev 
miles  of  them,  and  hence  the  leakage  cui 
rents  through  the  earth  must  be  consider 
able.  He  quotes  a case  where  from  th 
magnetic  data  given  he  calculates  the  leak 
age  earth  current  to  be  60  amperes — 
result  which  agrees  with  direct  measure 
ments  made  on  electric  systems.  He  con 
siders  that  the  electrolytic  damage  done  b 
these  leakage  currents  has  been  grossly  exag 
gerated.  We  think  that  it  is  too  early  ye 
to  say  whether  it  has  or  not.  It  will  b 
extraordinary  if  these  huge  leakage  current 
do  not  after  a few  years  “ eat  ” away  poi 
tions  of  the  gas  and  water  mains  near  th 
tram  lines.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wedmor 
barely  touched  on  the  leakage  currents  fror 
lighting  systems,  as  in  our  opinion  the 
are  quite  as  important  and  far  more  insidiou 
than  the  currents  from  tramway  systemi 
We  are  glad  he  exposed  the  fallacy  < 
making  the  pipes  in  the  neighbourhood  c 
the  rail  negative  to  the  earth.  The  effect  < 
doing  this  is  to  increase  the  current  flowin 
in  the  pipes,  and  as  it  makes  a circuit  in  th 
earth  round  each  bad  joint,  the  damage  t 
the  pipes  will  obviously  be  increased. 


El.c,ric  Lighting  SoME  verV  interesting  and  it 
Explosions  structive  evidence  was  give 
m the  Cit>.  tjie  goar(j  Qf  Trade  Inquir 
last  week  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
in  the  mains  of  the  Charing  Cross  an 
Strand  and  of  the  City  of  London  Electri 
Lighting  Companies,  which  occurred  on  th 
4th  and  5th  of  this  month.  Several  police 
constables  described  the  effects  of  the  ej 
plosions  in  the  cable  vaults,  and  how  th 
covers  of  two  manholes  were  forced  off  an 
blown  into  the  air.  The  explosions  wer 
caused  by  the  highly  inflammable  gas  give 
off  by  the  bitumen,  in  which  the  cable 
are  laid  in  the  solid  system,  becomin 
ignited  in  one  case  by  a short  circu: 
to  earth,  in  another  by  a jointer  strikin 
a match  in  the  box,  and  in  a third  b 
lowering  a lamp  into  a manhole.  No  on 
was  seriously  hurt,  but  several  of  tli 
employes  of  the  Strand  Company  were  ove; 
come  by  the  poisonous  fumes  from  th 
bituminous  gas  and  had  to  be  taken  to  th 
hospital.  These  accidents  prove  that  ther 
are  drawbacks  to  using  an  inflammable  sut 
stance  like  bitumen,  although  it  is  excellen; 
from  an  electrical  and  mechanical  point  (i 
view  in  which  to  lay  the  mains.  The  evideuo; 
completely  bears  out  what  we  stated  lai 
year  about  the  dangers  of  three-wid 
direct-current  systems  when  they  becoro 
very  large.  The  mains  superintender 

of  the  City  Company  said  that  the  Charin 
Cross  Company  had  interrupted  their  main, 
sixty-five  times  last  year  and  the  Post  Offic 
underground  wires  twenty-five  times.  H 
mentioned  the  case  of  a perfumer’s  shop  »i 
Cheapside,  where  he  found  the  insulatioi 
running  off  the  main  owing  to  an  eart 
current,  which  almost  certainly  must  hav; 
come  from  the  Charing  Cross  and  Stran 
Company's  mains.  Those  who  have  ir! 
spected  the  methods  of  working  of  direc; 
current  stations  are  familiar  with  the  rough: 
and-ready  methods  in  vogue  of  testin.: 
for  faults.  As  was  stated  in  evidence! 
the  first  suspicion  of  anything  bein 
wrong  was  the  fact  that  an  ammete 
was  “ hard  over.’’  This  means  that  thou 
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lids  of  amperes  are  burning  out  a fault  or 
straying  among  the  buried  pipes  of  the 
iy.  We  know  that  this  experience  does 
occur  infrequently  amongst  other  direct 
rrent  companies.  We  are  told  that  the 
.and  Company  works  with  a constant 
;arth  ’’  test,  but  the  infinitesimal  value  of 
s test  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wordingham’s 
idence,  and  is  proved  in  a communication 
it  year  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Institution  of 
Metrical  Engineers.  As  we  have  stated 
fore,  when  direct  current  networks  become 
•y  large,  trouble  will  ensue,  and  the  com- 
aies  will  be  well  advised  to  attack  the 
nblem  of  raising  the  insulation  resistance 
itheir  whole  system  before  taking  on  new 
lisumers. 


have  permanent  and 
material  without  glaze  ? 


washable  coloured 


, , , , For  a long 

Jie  We'sbach  . 6 

.incandescent  exorbitant 
Jlaslight  Co. 


time  past  the 
charge  of  7 id. 
(formerly  is.)  per  mantle  has 
;n  made  for  Welsbach  mantles  sold  in 
is  country,  although  mantles  of  equally 
3d  quality  have,  during  the  same  period, 
sn  sold  on  the  Continent  for  3d.  or  less. 
very  extensive  business  has  been  carried 
by  the  English  company,  which,  however, 

5 not  proved  profitable  to  the  share- 
Iders.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
areholders  have  now  decided  to  get  rid  of 
5 present  board  of  directors,  and  to  replace 
with  a board  which  will  carry  on  the  busi- 
ss  upon  new  lines.  It  is  proposed  to  write 
wn  the  capital,  which  was  notoriously  ex- 
ssive,  and  to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure 
I litigation.  A closer  connexion  will  also 
made  with  the  gas  companies.  If  the 
lglish  company  is  not  committed  to  the 
.rchase  of  materials  from  the  Austrian 
mpany  at  prices  above  their  market  value, 
ere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with 
e proposed  reforms,  including  a large 
duction  in  the  selling  price  of  mantles,  the 
iglish  company  may  be  converted  into  a 
lying  concern.  In  this  country  about  20  per 
:nt.  of  the  gas-burners  in  use  are  incan- 
;scent  burners,  compared  with  90  per  cent. 

some  Continental  towns.  With  the 
Ivent  of  cheap  mantles  there  is  no  doubt 
lat  the  proportion  of  incandescent  burners 
mployed  will  increase  rapidly,  and  that  the 
lumber  of  mantles  required  for  renewals 
nd  for  replacing  flat  flames  will  necessitate 
i large  increase  in  the  rate  of  manufacture. 


The  quarterly  issue  of  the 
ChurcheTat  Church  Builder  draws  atten- 
Swaffham.  fiou  to  the  condition  of  the 
two  churches,  that  of  St.  Mary  and  that  of 
SS.  Cyriac  and  Julitta,  which  stand  close 
together  at  Swaffham  in  Cambridgeshire, 
sometimes  named  on  this  account  “ S waff- 
ham  Two-churches.”  There  were  originally 
two  parishes,  subsequently  consolidated  into 
one.  The  tower  of  St.  Mary,  now  half 
demolished,  is  or  was  an  octagon  on  a 
square  ground  story,  and  with  a sixteen-sided 
story  and  a spire  above  this ; the  other 
tower  is  square  for  half  its  height,  but 
finishes  as  an  octagon.  The  effect  of  the 
two  when  complete,  standing  close  together, 
must  have  been  very  unusual  and  pic- 
turesque. St.  Mary’s  spire  was  struck 
by  lightning  (the  date  of  the  event 
is  not  given),  a disaster  which  seems  to 
have  been  thought  at  the  time  a sufficient 
reason  for  deserting  the  church  and  de- 
stroying both  buildings.  The  demolition  ot 
St.  Mary's,  however,  was  found  to  be  “ too 
great  an  undertaking,”  though  it  was  thrown 
into  ruin,  and  the  nave  of  SS.  Cyriac  and 
Julitta  was  pulled  down  and  eventually  a 
“churchwarden”  nave  built  in  its  place. 
This  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  the  tower 
left  as  a campanile,  while  St.  Mary’s  is  in 
course  of  restoration  for  worship,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  A.  Blomfield  & Sons. 


surnamed  Strongbow,  whom  King  Stephen 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1138.  His  5 on 
Richard  Strongbow,  had  an  only  child, 
Isabel,  who  married  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, whose  monument  is  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London.  Their  eldest  daughter, 
Maud,  brought  Striguil  in  marriage  to  Hugh 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  whose  descendant, 
Roger,  rebuilt  Tintern  in  1269.  The  Bigod 
lands  ultimately  devolved  upon  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  elevated  Earl  of  Worcester  in  1514. 
and  ancestor  of  the  ducal  house  of  Beaufort, 
when  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  of 
the  renowned  William,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Raglan,  Chepstow,  and  Gower,  advanced 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1468.  The  ruins, 
entered  through  the  great  gate-house  flanked 
with  two  drum-towers  of  Edward  I.’s  day, 
consist  of  four  wards,  ranged  upon  the 
slope  of  a lofty  limestone  rock,  guarded  by 
the  Wye  on  the  north,  and  a deep  moat. 
The  kitchen,  offices,  and  lesser  hall  {temp. 
Edward  II.),  with  the  tower  named  after 
Marten  the  regicide,  in  which  is  the  lord’s 
oratory,  a beautiful  thirteenth  - century 
chamber,  are  in  the  first  court  or  lower 
ward  ; in  the  middle  ward  is  the  Norman 
keep,  containing  much  work  of  the  Early 
English  period. 


Lecture 

Diagrams. 


The  Architect’s  °N  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Halsey 
Use  oi  Ricardo  gave  a lecture  at  the 
imainelleil  Tiles.  , 

Society  of  Arts  on  the  use  of 
namelled  tiles  in  architecture  ; a lecture 
lelightful  to  listen  to,  and  illustrated  by  a 
lerfect  wealth  of  lantern  slides  of  tile- 
lecorated  buildings,  chiefly  of  course  Eastern ; 
ind  though  colour  was  unfortunately  wanting, 
he  illustrations  at  all  events  stimulated  one’s 
:olour  imagination.  Whether  this  type  of 
irchitectural  decoration  will  ever  be  intro- 
luced  largely  in  northern  cities,  as  Mr. 
Ricardo  wishes  to  see  it,  is  rather  doubtful. 
Dolour,  and  the  desire  for  it,  go  with 
regions  of  strong  sunshine  ; it  may  seem 
;urious  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that 
those  living  in  a dull  atmosphere  should  not 
rather  strive  after  colour  to  frighten  their 
buildings  ; but  somehow  strong  colour 
seems  to  lose  its  effect  and  to  be  out  of 
place  under  dull  skies,  and  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  an  inherent 
feeling  which  will  not  be  reasoned  down. 
Nor  do  we  much  like  Ihe  idea  of  a city 
architecture  of  glazed  surfaces.  Can  we  not 


The  Beaufort  lN  lhe  C0UrSe  °f  fX‘  SP™B 
Estates,  a further  portion  of  the  Duke 
Monmouthshire.  of  Beaufort,s  property,  in- 
cluding Grosmont,  Striguil,  and  White 
Castles,  and  Wentwood  (some  2,200  acres 
of  woodland),  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Last 
autumn  the  Government  purchased,  from 
the  estates,  a tract  of  land  ol  8,500  acres 
lying  between  Monmouth  and  Wynd  Cliff, 
near  Chepstow,  and  adjoining  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  thus  secured  the  ruins  of  Tintern 
Abbey,  together  with  Monmouth  Castle. 
Usk  Castle  has  been  bought  privately, 
whilst  the  Duke  will,  it  is  stated,  retain 
Raglan  Castle.  Up  to  the  close  of  last 
year  a total  area  of  23,470  acres 
was  disposed  of,  with  the  timber,  for 
626,000 /.  Grosmont  has  been  identified  with 
Rosslyn  Castle,  or  Rossllwyn,  the  Castle  of 
the  Red  Rose,  a residence  of  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Lancaster.  White,  or  rather 
Llanteilo,  Castle,  seven  miles  north  from 
Monmouth,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
temp.  Stephen,  and,  together  with  Grosmont 
and  Skenfrith,  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Edward  IV.  Chepstow  has  been  identified 
with  the  Estrighoiel — since  Striguil— of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  as  standing  by  the 
Roman  Strata  Julia  at  its  crossing  of  the 
Wye,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  many  castles  in  the  Marches. 
Whilst  the  fabric  presents  traces  of  Roman 
masonry,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
fortress  was  established  by  William  Fitz- 
Osbern,  whose  son  Roger  forfeited  it  in 
1078  for  rebellion  against  the  King,  who 
bestowed  the  lordship  of  Striguil  upon  the 
de  Clares.  Walter  de  Clare,  who  founded 
Tintern  in  1131  for  some  monks  from 
L’Aumone,  had  acquired  all  Nether-Gwent, 
or  Monmouthshire,  under  a licence  from  the 
King  to  become  over-lord  of  whatever  lands 
he  wrested  from  the  Welsh.  His  lands 
passed  to  his  nephew,  «Gilbert  Fitzgilbert. 


We  should  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  who  read 
papers  before  the  Institute  of 
architects,  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
at  other  similar  gatherings,  to  the  importance 
of  having  wall  diagrams,  if  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  paper,  so  drawn  that  they 
can  really  be  visible  and  intelligible  to  the 
audience  from  their  seats.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  for  a reader  of  a paper  to 
be  constantly  referring  to  diagrams  on  the 
walls,  and  saying  “ as  shown  on  Sheet  A ” 
and  so  on,  when  the  drawings  are  really 
such  that  no  one  can  see  them  ; 
but  this  is  a constant  experience  both 
at  the  Institute  and  at  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  true,  a lecturer  may  line  the 
walls  with  extra  illustrations  to  give 
people  something  further  to  look  at  after- 
wards ; but  those  which  he  actually  uses 
for  reference  in  the  body  of  the  paper  ought 
to  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
audience,  otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mockery.  Some  people  seem  to  think  it  is 
[uite  sufficient  to  have  an  illustration  on 
the  walls  and  refer  to  it,  whether  their 
listeners  can  see  it  or  not.  This  shows  a 
want  of  trouble  in  preparing  a paper,  and  to 
our  thinking  a want  of  respect  for  their 
audience.  Architects  should  take  example 
from  the  way  these  things  are  done  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  walls 
are  often  covered  with  diagrams  there,  but 
they  are  always  drawn  in  such  a way  that 
every  one  in  the  hall  can  see  them. 


District  Surveyors’  Association.  Mr.  Ben- 
iamin Tabberer,  having  served  the  usual  term  as 
President  of  the  London  District  Surveyors’  Asso- 
ciation to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  members, 
has  retired,  and  the  following  have  been  elected  as 
office  bearers  for  the  vear  1902  President,  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams  ; Vice-President,  Mr.  Alex.  Pavne  ; 
Hon  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ; Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Fred.  Waller  ; and  eighteen  members 
forming  the  Committee. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  Sanitary  Officers  ; — 
Mr.  G.  T.  Billing,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  1-insbury  ; 
Mr  H.  Wilkinson,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  Islington  ; 
Messrs.  A.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Whipp,  and  F.  A.  Aris, 
Sanitary  Inspectors  in  Westminster. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  g, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  \V.,  Mr.  J.  Slater, 
vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  hon.  Secretary,  announced 
with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hodgson, 
Associate,  who  practised  as  an  architect  at 
Lille,  France.  He  also  announced  the  receipt 
of  5/.  5s.  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirk  towards  the 
Library  Fund,  and  said  that  Mr.  Smirk  had 
annually  contributed  that  sum  for  some  years, 
and  they  would  all  agree  that  a vote  of  thanks 
was  due  to  this  gentleman. 

Prizes  and  Studentships. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Locke,  the  Secretary,  proceeded  to  read 
the  Deed  of  Award  of  Prizes  and  Studentships 
for  1901-1902  : — 

The  Essay  Medal  and  Twenty-five  Guineas. — 
Four  essays  on  the  Employment  of  ihe  Order 
in  Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture  were 
received  for  the  Silver  Medal.  The  Council 
regret  that  they  are  unable  to  award  the 
Medal,  but  they  have  voted  the  sum  of  ten 
guineas  to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the 
motto  “ Serlio  ” (Mr.  J.  J.  Waddell). 

The  Measured  Drawings  Medal  and  10I.  10s. 
— Twelve  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  of  the 
several  buildings  indicated,  and  under  motto, 
as  follows  : — 1.  Ace  (Eltham  Palace,  Eltham, 
Kent).  2.  Aidan  (Lindisfarne  Priory).  3. 
Cavendo  Tutus  (Bolsover  Castle).  4.  Inca 
(Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk).  5.  La  Oriole  (Oriel 
College,  Oxford).  6.  Peakite  (Bolsover  Castle 
Riding  School).  7.  Scheherazade  (King  Henry’s 
Gate,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital).  8.  Semper 
Fideiis  (Guildhall,  Exeter).  9.  Strand  (St. 
Mary  - le  - Strand  Church).  10.  ‘‘Wren” 
(Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambridge).  11. 
H in  circle  (Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire).  12. 
Device  of  Two  Lozenges  (St.  George’s  Church, 
Bloomsbury). 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Silver  Medal 
and  Ten  Guineas  to  the  delineator  of  Bolsover 
Castle,  submitted  under  the  motto  of  “ Cavendo 
Tutus”  (Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Gregory,  Nottingham), 
and  prizes  of  Five  Guineas  each  to  the  delinea- 
tors of  Lindisfarne  Priory,  Houghton  Hall,  and 
Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  submitted  under 
the  respective  mottoes  of  “ Aidan  ” (Mr.  R.  W. 
Owen,  Liverpool);  “Inca’’  (Mr.  S.  Towse, 
Catford),  and  “ H in  circle”  (Mr.  E.  F.  Rey- 
nolds, Notting  Hill  Gate,  W.). 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  100I. — Sixteen 
designs  for  a swimming  bath  for  men  were 
submitted,  under  the  following  mottoes  : — 1. 
Amphibious  ; 2,  Balnere ; 3,  Faust ; 4,  Hero  ; 
5,  Io  ; 6,  Iona  ; 7,  Naiad  ; 8,  Natator  ; 9,  Nero  ; 
10,  Phcenix  ; 11,  Roma;  12,  Silhouette;  13, 
Tepidarium  ; 14,  Ursa  Major  ; 15,  Wyvenhoe  ; 
16,  Zeno. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medallion 
and  (subject  to  conditions)  the  sum  of  100/.  to 
the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  of 
“Iona”  (Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton,  Glasgow) ; Medals 
of  Merit  to  the  authors  of  the  designs  bearing 
the  mottoes  respectively  of  “ Balnere  ” (Mr.  L. 
G.  Detmar,  Sutton)  and  “Tepidarium”  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Moodie,  London)  ; and  a Certificate 
of  Hon.  Mention  to  the  author  of  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Io  ” (Mr.  E.  Vincent 
Harris,  London). 

The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  and  100/. — 
Seven  applications  were  received  for  the  Owen 
Jones  Studentship  from  the  following  gentle- 
men 1.  Edward  H.  Bennett ; 2.  Cecil  Scott 
Burgess  ; 3.  V.  J.  Cummings  ; 4.  L.  Rome 

Guthrie  ; 5.  James  McLachlan  ; 6.  Percy  E. 
Nobbs  ; 7.  Ramsay  Traquair. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Certificate 
and  the  sum  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Bennett,  Paris ; a prize  of  10/.  10s.  to  Mr. 
Percy  Erskine  Nobbs,  M.A.Edin.,  Chelsea ; 
and  a prize  of  5/.  5s.  to  Mr.  James  McLachlan, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Pugin  Studentship  and  40/. — Twelve 
applications  were  received  for  the  Pugin 
Studentship  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
1.  George  A.  Bachmann  ; 2.  Heaton  Comyn  ; 
3-  P.  Ion  Elton  ; 4.  J.  W.  Farmer  ; 5 J.  Harold 
Gibbons  ; 6.  W.  S.  A.  Gordon  ; 7.  Stanley  H. 
Hamp  ; 8.  A.  Muir  ; 9.  J.  B.  Pye  ; 10.  | 
Myrtle  Smith  ; 11.  C.  Wontner  Smith  : 12. 
P.  J.  Westwood. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and  a 
sum  of  40/.  to  Mr.  Cyril  Wontner  Smith, 
Finchley  ; Prizes  of  Five  Guineas  each  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Muir,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  J. 
Myrtle  Smith,  London  ; and  a Certificate  of 


Honourable  Mention  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibbons, 
Manchester. 

The  Godwin  Medal  and  40/.— Two  applica- 
tions were  received  for  the  Godwin  Bursary 
from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

1.  Henry  L.  Merille  de  Colleville. 

2.  Charles  A.  Daubney. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  medal  and 
the  sum  of  40/.  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Daubney,  Peckham. 

The  Tite  Certificate  and  30/. — Twenty-four 
designs  for  a Royal  Memorial  Chapel  in  the 
Italian  style  were  submitted  under  the  fol- 
lowing mottoes: — 1.  “Archivolt”;  2.  Avanti 
Savoia  ; 3.  Bramante  da  Urbino  ; 4.“Duomo"; 
5.  Gibbs  ; 6.  Issius  ; 7.  “ In  Memoriam  ” ; 
8.  “ John-o’-Gaunt”  ; 9.  Lion  Heart;  10. 

Marble  ; 11.  Moab  ; 12.  Nero  ; 13.  Nimrod  ; 
14.  “Pax"  ; 15.  Petronius  ; 16.  Rex  on  grey 
strainers  ; 17.  Rex  on  brown  strainers  ; 

18.  R.I.P.  on  3 strainers ; 19.  R.I.P.  on 
5 strainers  ; 20.  Tendimus  ; 21.  Device  of  a 
Shamrock  ; 22.  Device  of  a Circle  ; 23.  Device 
of  a Blue  Cross  ; 24.  Device  of  3 Red  Seals. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Certificate, 
and  a sum  of  30I.  to  the  author  of  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Lion  Heart  ” (Mr.  C. 
Gascoyne,  Nottingham)  ; a Medal  of  Merit  to 
the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ In  Memoriam  ” (Mr.  Andrew  Hutton, 
Dundee),  and  a Certificate  of  Honourable 
Mention  to  the  authors  of  the  designs  bearing 
the  mottoes  “ Marble  ” (Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green, 
London)  ; “ Rex  on  Grey  Strainers  ” (Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Gough,  Bristol)  ; and  “ Shamrock  ” 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Power,  London). 

The  Grissell  Medal  and  lot.  10s— Six 
designs  for  a Timber  Footbridge  across  a 
Stream  were  submitted  under  following 
mottoes  : — 1,  Ccedmon  ; 2,  Groined  Barrel  ; 3, 
Hertford  ; 4,  Rover  ; 5,  Toby  ; 6,  Red  Trefoil. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and 
10/.  10s.  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “Toby”  (Mr.  L.  Upperton  Grace, 
Regent’s  Park). 

The  A slip  it  el  Prize,  1901.— The  Council  have, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  (Architecture),  awarded  the  Ash- 
pitel  Prize  (which  is  a prize  of  books  value  10/., 
awarded  to  the  candidate  who  has  most  highly 
distinguished  himself  among  the  candidates  in 
the  Final  Examinations  of  the  year)  to  Mr.  C. 
Thomas  Adshead,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Council  have  further  awarded  a prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  10I.  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Dare  Clapham,  in  recognition  of  the  merit  dis- 
played by  him  in  his  work  at  the  Special 
Examination,  June,  1901. 

The  Travelling  Students'  Work. 

Owen  Jones  Studentship,  1900. — The  Council 
have  approved  the  drawings  and  design 
executed  by  Mr.  George  Andrew  Paterson, 
who  was  awarded  the  Owen  Jones  Student- 
ship for  1900,  and  who  travelled  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

Godwin  Bursary,  1900. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  Report  of  Mr.  Sidney  Kyffin 
Greenslade,  who  was  awarded  the  Godwin 
Bursary  in  1900,  and  who  visited  the  United 
States  of  America  to  study  the  Planning 
and  Construction  of  Public  Libraries.  The 
Council  have  awarded  Mr.  Greenslade  an 
extra  grant  of  20/.  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  studies. 

Pugin  Studentship,  1901. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  William 
Cotman,  who  was  elected  Pugin  Student  for 
1901,  and  who  travelled  in  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire,  Gloucestershire,  War- 
wickshire, and  Oxfordshire. 

Stonehenge. 

Mr.  Detmar  J.  Blow  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Architectural  Discoveries  of  1901  at 
Stonehenge,”  and  first  dealt  with  the  archreo- 
logical  investigations  of  the  place  in  1600  by 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  our  art,  although 
without  any  really  satisfactory  result.  He 
meant  the  investigation  by  Inigo  Jones,  whose 
valuable  “Discourse  on  Stonehenge  Restored” 
was  drawn  up  by  direction  of  King  James  I. 
in  the  year  1620.  After  much  reasoning,  and 
quoting  a long  series  of  authorities,  Inigo  Jones 
concluded  that  at  least  this  ancient  and  stupen- 
dous pile  must  have  been  originally  a Roman 
temple  inscribed  to  Ccelus,  the  senior  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tuscan  order. 
This  notion  was,  however,  warmly  attacked  by 
Dr.  Walter  Charleton  in  the  treatise  called 
“ Chorea  Gigantuam,”  which  was  published 
in  1663,  and  in  this  the  Doctor  is  very 
positive  that  this  extraordinary  monument 
was  erected  by  the  Danes,  and  he  caused 


a copy  of  Inigo  Jones’s  discourse  to  b< 
transmitted  to  Oleus  Wormus,  the  celebratei 
antiquary  of  Denmark.  From  the  argumenj 
which  followed,  the  Doctor  drew  up  hi 
treatise,  in  which  he  mentions  that  thi 
“ ruinous  fabric  ” was  in  reality  of  Danisl  : 
origin.  The  world,  however,  did  not  general! 
come  to  the  Doctor's  sentiments,  although  Si 
W.  Dugdale  is  said  to  have  approved  of  then  i 
and  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  an  eloquent  panegyric, 
to  the  author  upon  his  performance.  Thnl 
raised  a controversy,  and  gave  occasion  to  Mi|b 
J.  Webb,  to  whom  we  owe  the  original  publ 
cation  of  Inigo  Jones,  to  give  what  he  calls  is 
"Vindication  of  the  Stonehenge  Mystery.!! 
Mr.  Samus,  in  his  “ Britannica,”  had  it  th; 
Stonehenge  was  Phccnecian,  and  Mr.  Aubreli 
thinks  it  was  British ; and  yet,  if  the  tru 
writing  of  the  name  be  “ Stanhengest,”  Bisho  I 
Nicholson  says -he  could  not  see  why  th 
Saxons  might  not  have  as  just  a title  as  any  1 1 
the  honour  of  it.  Mr.  Stukely  says  that  1 
Stonehenge  was  of  Roman  work,  it  worn 
certainly  have  been  built  at  the  Romar 
scale,  and  had  Inigo  Jones  reduced  h 
own  measures  to  that  standard,  he  woulH 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion.  Whtl" 
Stukely  examined  the  dimensions  of  Stonjl 
henge  he  found,  as  he  surmised,  that,  they  am  . 
all  fractions  in  the  Roman  scale — undoubted 
evidence  that  the  Romans  had  no  hand  in 
building  it.  Stukely  says  they  are  stones™, 
different  diameters  upon  elevated  ground,  ai:, 
are  generally  stones  taken  from  the  surface  | , 
the  ground.  The  monument  has  stood  thal 
and  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  more  than  oi; 
civilisation — sometimes  the  object  of  archas  I 
logical  inquiry,  and  at  other  times  lost  and  foi 
gotten,  for  in  the  Roman  occupation  it  is  mi 
recorded.  The  great  monolith  called  the  lear  |l , 
ing  stone  was  the  largest  in  England,  CleG 
patra's  needle  excepted.  It  was  one  of  thji . 
pillars  of  the  highest  trilithon,  and  stoop 
behind  the  altar  stone,  near  which  it  leaned  :| 
an  angle  of  65  degs.  Half  way  up  it  had  ji  . 
fracture  one-third  across  it,  and  the  weight  j 
stone  above  that  fracture  was  a dangeroij: 
strain  upon  it.  It  had  now  been  brought  to  n . 
vertical  position.  One  Roman  coin  and  on  ! : 
George  III.  were  found  quite  near  the  surfaofl  . 
Numerous  chippings  of  the  sarsen  and  blujl 
stone,  of  which  Stonehenge  was  built,  went 
discovered.  The  flints  found  were  used  f<l| 
the  softer  sarsen  and  blue  stones,  and  the  han 
hammers  and  mauls  for  rough  dressing.  Fror  j 
this  the  deduction  had  been  made  that  thi  . 
building  belonged  to  the  Palaeolithic  period  . 
All  authorities  agreed  that  it  was  the  work  c 
a highly-civilised  people.  The  constructs  1: 
was  one  of  a stone  development,  and  thl  ! 
surface  of  the  stone  was  finished  much  like  th;  ' 
of  granite.  The  design  of  the  pillars  was,  il 
his  opinion,  evolved  from  the  shapes  of  the  fiiii  I 
instruments  used  by  the  workman,  to  whic  , 
his  hand  had  grown  accustomed.  Each  pilla 
had  a bold  entasis  in  its  elevation  and  in  i; 
plan  foreshadowed  the  column.  With  the  ail 
of  the  illustrations  he  described  the  method  q 
raising  the  leaning  stone  and  the  sifting  pre 
cess,  the  articles  found  being  afterwards  show 
to  the  audience.  Stonehenge  having  bee,' 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  bronze  age,  .j 
was  with  great  joy  that  he  lighted  upon  th' 
stone  implements.  It  was,  he  believed,  th  j 
only  occasion  on  which  the  implements  wer 
found  actually  next  to  the  stone  building  when 
they  were  used.  The  British  Association  ha| 
formed  a committee  for  investigating  the  stop 
circles  over  the  country.  Excavations  an 
being  made  at  Aberlow,  and  it  is  possible  ! 
may  be  found  to  be  only  rougher  monument! 
earlier  or  later  to  the  Stonehenge  period. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  ha1 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  descriptio 
which  Mr.  Blow  had  given  of  the  way  in  whicr 
the  stone  was  raised  up,  for  there  was  ni 
possible  way  of  showing  it  so  well  as  by  th  | 
illustrations  they  had  had.  He  had  rathdfX 
hoped  they  would  have  had  a little  more  iril 
formation  about  Stonehenge  itself,  but  perhap.d* 
they  would  get  it  from  some  of  the  gentlemens 
there  that  night,  who,  he  knew,  had  pai  j 
great  attention  to  the  subject.  He  would  as:>p 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  who  had  made  a grea  $ 
study  of  the  subject,  to  say  something  about  itifi 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  said  he  need  not  sad 
how  extremely  important  these  researched 
which  Mr.  Blow  had  described  were  to  am  > 
one  who  studied  Stonehenge,  and  any  ancienr® 
monuments  which  might  be  approximately  ci! 
the  age  of  Stonehenge,  for  the  reason  that  h ilfl 
believed  that  arch:eologists  had  quite  come  N 
the  conclusion  that  from  the  evidence  which! 
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1 had  been  obtained  alone  by  the  means  which 
i|  Mr.  Blow  had  brought  before  them,  they  were 
I justified  in  assuming  that  the  sarsen  slabs  were 
1 erected  in  Paleolithic  times — that  was  to  say, 

: before  the  age  of  bronze,  or,  at  all  events, 

, before  bronze  had  been  used  for  any  ordinary 
j kind  of  work  in  that  part  of  England.  While 
this  work  had  been  going  on — in  fact,  slightly 
1 before  the  work  was  commenced,  Mr.  Penrose 
and  himself  had  been  occupying  themselves 
; with  Stonehenge  from  a slightly  different  point 
I of  view.  They  were  very  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  determine  its  age,  because  very  much 
depended  upon  it.  First  of  all,  Stonehenge 
j was  an  ancient  stone,  but  lent  itself  better  to 
. astronomical  work  than  Aberlow,  Stanton 
j Drew,  and  the  stone  circles  near  Keswick  and 
in  other  parts  of  England.  It  was  much  more 
difficult  to  get  certain  data  from  these  ancient 
monuments  than  in  the  case  of  Stonehenge, 
for  the  reason  that  Stonehenge  itself  was  on 
high  ground,  and  the  horizon  around  it  in 
all  directions  is  brought  nearly  to  the  same 
height.  This  was  important  from  an  astro- 
I nomical  point  of  view,  and  the  task  of 
observation  was  made  quite  simple  at  Stone- 
1 henge  ; and  if  it  was  necessary  to  find  the 
point  of  time  it  would  be  more  easy  to  do  it 
than  by  tackling  any  of  the  other  ancient 
i monuments  to  which  he  had  referred.  In 
orientation  generally,  as  they  had  dealt  with 
it  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  the  question  was 
the  change  of  position — in  the  axis  of  the 
; temple  or  the  laying  down  of  the  axis  of  the 
temple  or  a church  by  means  of  observations 
of  stars.  But,  fortunately  for  them,  as  archaeo- 
logists and  not  as  astronomers,  the  movements 
of  these  stars  were  very  considerable,  so  that 
if  a temple  was  pointed  to  a star  one 
year,  in  200  or  300  years  it  no  longer 
pointed  to  the  same  star,  but  to  another  one. 
That,  of  course,  applied  to  temples  the  erection 
of  which  had  been  determined  in  the  first 
instance  by  observations  of  stars,  but  that,  un- 
fortunately, could  not  apply  to  Stonehenge, 

: because  it  had  been  well  understood,  and  acted 
upon  ever  since  they  could  remember,  that 
the  people  of  Salisbury  and  the  surrounding 
places  went  to  observe  the  sun  rise  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  year  at  Stonehenge,  and 
they  were  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  a 
temple  used  for  the  observation  of  the  height  of 
midsummer.  Some  other  principle  than  stars 
had  to  be  adopted,  and  that  was  to  point 
the  temple  directly  to  the  point  of  the  horizon 
at  which  the  sun  rose  on  that  particular  day  of 
the  year  and  no  other.  And  here  a very  im- 
portant point  came  in — it  was  the  point  of  the 
year  ; the  day  of  the  year  most  easy  to  take  by 
astronomical  observation,  because  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  observe  the  sun  climb  the  sky  at 
noon  and  set  more  and  more  north  as  summer 
came  along  until  at  the  height  of  summer  they 
had  the  extreme  north-easterly  point  of  the 
horizon  reached  and  the  sun  stands  still.  All  they 
had  to  ido  was  to  put  a lot  of  sticks  up,  and 
they  had  their  line,  and  even  after  that  they 
would  find  that  the  sun  came  back  to  the  same 
place.  When  they  had  once  got  their  alignment 
for  the  rise  of  the  sun,  they  could  determine  ab- 
solutely the  length  of  the  year  and  the  beginning 
of  each  3 ear  as  it  came  along.  Now  if  there 
were  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  of 
course  that  would  go  on  for  ever  and  ever,  but 
fortunately  for  archaeologists  there  was  a slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  sun — the  planes 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  planes  of  the  equator 
having  a slight  change  in  the  angle  between 
them.  So  far  as  they  knew  it  had  been 
gradually  reducing  this  angle  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  and  so  in  the  case  of 
Stonehenge,  if  one  wished  to  determine  the 
date  one  had  no  stars  to  help  one,  and  the  only 
thing  one  could  hope  to  get  any  information 
from  whatever  was  the  very  slight  change  of 
this  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  plane  of  the  equator  ; and  that  was  the 
special  point  which  Mr.  Penrose  and  himself 
set  out  to  do  at  Stonehenge,  because,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  already  set  out,  they  considered 
they  were  in  a position  to  do  it  more  con- 
1 veniently  from  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
| country.  Well,  they  made  their  observations 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  avenue 
which  was  associated  with  the  sarsen  stones 
was  laid  down  about  the  year  1680  b.c.  They 
considered  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  nearer  than  200  years,  for  the 
reason  that  the  change  to  which  he  had 
referred  in  the  ecliptic  varied  very  slightly. 
Their  ancestors  — he  supposed  they  were 
their  ancestors — who  were  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  these  works  had  been  very 


much  misrepresented  and  were  held  to  be 
entirely  in  the  wrong  by  some  people  who 
had  not  found  out  what  they  were  really 
driving  at.  It  was  absolutely  essential  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  as  it  was  then,  townless 
and  almost  uncivilised,  that  they  should  know 
something  about  the  proper  time  for  performing 
their  agricultural  operations.  Now  they  could  go 
into  shops  and  buy  an  almanack  which  would 
give  them  everything  they  wanted  to  know 
about  the  year  and  month  and  the  day,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  so  few  cared  about 
astronomy.  But  these  poor  people  in  those 
days,  unless  they  found  out  the  time  of  the 
year  and  the  month,  had  absolutely  no  means 
of  knowing  when  their  various  agricultural 
operations  should  take  place,  and  so  they 
found  all  over  the  world  such  temples  as 
Stonehenge  were  erected  in  the  very  first 
blush  of  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  world 
they  enquired  into.  On  that  a point  came  in  of 
very  considerable  interest, with  special  reference 
to  Stonehenge.  If  they  took  the  civilisation  of 
Egypt,  they  found,  as  far  as  they  knew,  that  the 
first  people  who  used  this  principle  of  orienta- 
tion tor  agricultural  purposes  were  some  tribe 
or  other  who  came  down  the  Nile  7,000 
years  b.c.  After  that  they  found  the  next 
race,  instead  of  being  interested  in  sowing  and 
therefore  interested  in  agriculture,  were 
interested  in  the  year  about  the  time 
of  Easter,  which  was  the  August  festival 
of  a large  part  of  Egypt.  This  race 
built  the  Pyramids  4,000  years  b.c.  Then 
came  another  race  which  started  Solstitial 
worship — the  worship  of  the  sun  at  midsummer. 
They  must  not  forget  that  not  long  before  that 
farmers  tried  to  sow  by  the  moon.  Not  only 
was  that  method  employed  for  centuries,  but  it 
fixed  the  unit  of  time  even  of  human  life,  and 
they  knew  now  that  when  men  were  said  to 
have  lived  their  1,200  years,  it  meant  1,200 
months.  When  they  looked  back  in  the 
history  of  their  own  country  and  came  to 
Britain — leaving  alone  Greece  and  Rome — 
they  found  that  at  various  times  in  their 
country  they  had  the  farmers’  year  beginning 
in  the  month  of  May,  another  farmers’  year 
beginning  in  the  month  of  August,  and  another 
year  beginning  at  the  longest  day,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  year  which  began  at  the 
longest  day  was  really  the  last  one  to  be  intro- 
duced. So  they  would  see  that  although  Mr. 
Penrose  and  himself  had  been  able  to  show,  he 
thought,  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  had  in 
Stonehenge  a Solstitian  temple  for  observing 
the  length  of  the  year  by  observing  the  rise 
of  the  sun  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  yet 
in  other  parts  of  England  there  were  other 
temples  for  observing  the  sun,  not  on  June  21, 
but  early  in  May  and  early  in  August,  and  it 
was  quite  possible  at  some  future  time,  when 
Mr.  Penrose  and  himself  considered  other 
stones,  they  might  find  that  Stonehenge  had 
something  to  tell  them  on  that  point  also. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  he  observed  that  the 
avenue  at  Stonehenge,  which  gave  them  a clue, 
was  exactly  a counterpart  to  the  line  of  sphinxes 
which  led  to  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
It  was  impossible  to  consider  the  matter  of 
Stonehenge  without  having  extreme  veneration 
for  the  monument,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  so 
much  attention  was  now  being  paid  to  it,  and 
that  the  repair  of  the  temple  had  been  begun 
in  a sound  and  legitimate  sense  by  raising  the 
leaning  stone  from  a position  of  danger.  Per- 
haps they  might  hope  that  the  trilithon  which 
fell  down  about  a year  ago  might  be  put  back 
into  its  position.  He  gathered  from  Mr.  Gow- 
land,  that  he  derived  from  the  appearance  of 
the  tools,  that  about  200  years  b.c.  was  about 
the  probable  date,  and  that  was  within  their 
estimate.  They  had  many  tools  in  the  room 
that  night,  and  they  would  notice  that  many  of 
them  had  been  worn  with  the  work.  He  would 
like  to  ask  just  one  question.  He  understood 
that  fragments  both  of  sarsen  and  blue  stone 
were  found  in  the  excavations.  He  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  chippings  of  sarsen  were 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  those  of  the 
blue  stone. 

Mr.  Blow  : I think  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  it  was  possible  that  the 
blue  stones  might  have  been  altered  in  their 
position  when  the  sarsen  stones  were  put  up, 
although  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  that 
was  so.  The  quantity  of  the  chippings  of  the 
two  materials  might  have  some  bearing  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Green  remarked  that  very 
much  had  been  said,  and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
and  Mr.  Penrose  had  come  forward  with  their 
theories,  and  probably  they  might  be  right, 


but,  without  any  offence,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  allow  their  authority  to  influence  their 
opinions  too  much  and  prevent  further  investi- 
gation. There  was  no  doubt  that  local  men 
went  round  on  June  21,  and  that  the  sun 
came  upon  that  morning  where  they  expected 
it  to  come,  and  following  that  matter,  they 
might  follow  up  the  matter  of  ordinary  wor- 
ship. There  was  a little  point  which  had  not 
been  mentioned.  No  doubt  the  idea  arose 
when  the  sun  almanack  started,  but  it  had  not 
been  noted  that  there  were  thirty  stones  in  the 
outer  circle  at  Stonehenge,  and  they  would  see 
that  if  services  were  held  at  the  different  stones 
every  day  of  the  month  they  would  get  their 
month  each  time  they  went  round  the  circle. 
There  was  a thirty-first  stone  by  which  the 
thing  was  made  to  tally  and  come  righL  The 
attitude  for  the  archaeologist,  he  thought,  was 
that  if  they  found  something  of  which  they 
did  not  know  its  use,  they  asked  themselves 
the  question  whether  there  was  not  a thing 
exactly  like  it  elsewhere,  and  if  they  found  it 
was  so  they  at  once  concluded  they  had  some- 
thing which  in  its  turn  served  that  same 
purpose.  It  was  a rather  curious  thing 
that  in  the  book,  “The  Earl  and  the  Doctor," 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  noticed  very 
plainly  and  clearly  a similar  kind  of  thing 
in  the  Pacific  islands.  He  noticed  that 
when  a man  got  old  and  dirty  and  poor 
he  set  himself  up  as  a priest,  retired  to  a hut 
on  high  ground,  and  got  stones  set  up  exactly 
as  at  Stonehenge,  and  there  he  sat  to  receive 
cowrie  shells  from  those  who  went  to  him. 
That  was  a remarkable  and  curious  thing, 
but  there  was  another  thing  connected  with 
it  which  had  never  been  noticed  in  Stonehenge 
— that  the  spaces  between  the  stones  were 
filled  up  with  rubble.  In  the  case  of  Stone- 
henge that  was  gone.  There  were  in  Scotland 
to-day  still  buildings  where  there  were  large 
stones  for  the  uprights  and  doors  and  sills, 
and  the  spaces  between  were  filled  up  with 
rubble.  That  was  a little  point  which  had  not 
been  noticed.  Then  on  the  question  of  moving 
the  stones,  the  plan  shown  of  the  way  it  was 
done  in  Japan  was,  no  doubt,  an  early  one  ; 
but  in  India  they  could  see  to-day  large  stones 
moved  in  a manner  which  would  recommend 
itself  very  much  to  them.  The  stone  was 
placed  on  rollers  such  as  they  would  see  being 
used  for  moving  an  iron  safe  into  a house. 
Some  200  men  were  harnessed  to  the  stone, 
and  the  rollers  were  placed  in  front  and  the 
stone  moved  slowly  along.  Another  thing  they 
would  like  to  hear  something  about  was  as  to 
where  the  stones  at  Stonehenge  came  from. 
It  was  a question  of  geology,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  local  men  were  such  that  they 
might  fairly  consider  that  the  stones  were 
there.  There  were  Sarsen  stones  there  to-day, 
and  Sarsen  stone  was  being  broken  up  to-day. 
As  to  how  they  were  deposited  there,  that  they 
must  leave  to  geologists  to  determine.  It  had 
always  been  an  enormous  puzzle  how  they 
were  erected,  and  he  thought  that  still  wanted 
a little  investigation.  On  the  top  of  the 
columns  there  was  a tenon,  and  the  stone  laid 
across  was  hollowed,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  understand  how  that  was  done.  The  stone 
and  flint  business  did  not  at  all  explain  that. 
He  thought  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  date,  they  must  await  a little  further  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Storey  Maskelyne  had  given  great 
attention  to  this  thing,  and  worked  very  hard 
on  it,  and  had  given  nis  figures  and  all  his 
reasons,  as  a good  scientific  man  always  did, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  date  was  2900  b.c. 
They  got  here  a difference  of  1000  years,  and 
yet  the  arguments  given  were  equally  clear 
and  equally  apparent,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances the  more  evidence  they  got  and  the 
more  arguments  they  obtained,  and  the  more 
attention  which  would  consequently  be  given 
to  the  subject  would  possibly  tend  by  degrees 
to  get  rid  of  what  was  not  true  and  gradually 
reduce  the  range  of  time. 

Mr.  St.  John  Hope  said  he  could  not  claim  to 
have  made  the  question  a study,  but  he  had  been 
struck  with  a astonishment  at  the  stupendous 
character  of  the  work  itself  and  wondered  how 
it  was  made,  and  he  would  like  to  ask  a number 
of  questions.  He  had  tried  to  get  an  answer  to 
those  questions  by  reading  a great  deal  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  matter  which  had  been  written 
round  about  Stonehenge,  but  there  were  so 
many  theories  put  forward  by  different  writers 
that  one  left  off  in  the  same  state  of  not 
knowing  anything  with  which  one  started. 
The  investigations  which  had  just  been  made 
at  Stonehenge  had  shown  the  enormous  value 
of  investigations  by  means  of  pick  and  spade. 
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For  a very  long  period  men  had  been  wasting 
time  and  their  brains  in  putting  forth  their 
theories  on  paper,  all  to  no  purpose  ; but  here 
in  one  little  excavation  within  a short  space 
of  lime  a very  great  deal  had  been  set  abso- 
lutely at  rest.  To  begin  with,  it  was  quite  clear 
from  the  materials  which  had  been  brought  to 
them  that  night,  that  they  could  get  some  indi- 
cation as  to  date.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Gowland 
was  not  there  to  tell  all  the  little  details  about 
the  discoveries  of  the  things  which  had  been 
shown  and  the  facts  which  he  had  adduced 
from  them  ; but  as  regarded  the  date,  Mr. 
Gowland  argued  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  various  tools,  both  the 
small  hammers  and  the  flint  instruments 
used  for  dressing  the  harder  stones,  belonged 
to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Stone  Age 
to  the  Bronze  Age.  Mr.  Gowland  did  not  dis- 
pute, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  fact  that  this 
monument  might  even  belong  to  the  early 
Bronze  Age  ; but  he  said  they  could  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  absence  of  bronze  tools, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  bronze  tools  would 
be  absolutely  useless  to  work  the  stone  of 
Stonehenge.  It  would  have  no  effect  on 
«arsen  and  the  still  harder  blue  stone,  although 
it  was  possible  that  further  investigations  might 
bring  to  light  some  bronze  things  which  had 
been  dropped  and  tools  which  had  been  used 
in  building  Stonehenge.  They  would  see  what 
a very  small  area  had  already  been  attacked  in 
the  way  of  scientific  excavation,  and  if  that 
very  small  area  brought  to  light  so  much,  it 
was  very  likely  something  more  would  come  to 
light  when  these  investigations  were  extended 
further,  as  they  probably  would  be.  At  present 
antiquarians  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  the 
date  should  exactly  be.  Some  of  the  anti- 
quarians took  it  as  far  back  as  Mr.  Gowland 
was  inclined  to  put  it,  and  others  to  a 
later  date.  But  they  were  working  from 
two  different  points  of  research — the  evi- 
dence of  tools  and  astronomical  data,  and 
if  they  took  the  two  they  got  what  appeared 
to  be  an  average  mean.  Those  excavations 
had  raised  another  point.  People  had  put 
forward  theories  about  Stonehenge  being  the 
work  of  different  times  or  of  one  time.  Anti- 
quarians argued  that  the  blue  stones  were  in 
position  first,  and  that  the  others  were  added, 
because  the  blue  stone  was  of  a very  sacred 
character.  Others  had  stated  the  contrary. 
Those  excavations  had  decidedly  shown  the 
fact  that  the  whole  monument  was  one 
erection.  In  every  one  of  those  excavations 
the  blue  stone  chippings  and  the  sarsen  chip- 
pings  had  been  found  mixed  up  together,  and 
at  all  depths,  and  he  thought  that  proved  the 
fact  beyond  all  doubt.  The  preponderance  of 
blue  stone  chippings  over  the  sarsen  chippings 
was  explained  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
sarsen  stones  were  much  greater  in  bulk,  they 
must  have  been  partially  dressed  where  they 
were  found  before  they  were  brought  to 
the  side  of  the  monument.  Then  some  inter- 
esting evidence  came  to  light  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Stonehenge  was  built.  It  was  argued 
that  the  great  stones  were  got  into  position  by 
sinking  a hole,  into  which  the  stone  was  finally 
to  go,  and  then  cutting  away  one  side  to  form 
an  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  stone  would  slip 
into  the  hole,  and  would  be  partially  brought 
up  to  a sloping  position,  and  then  be  levered 
up,  and  by  degrees  got  into  a vertical  position. 
That  was  easy  if  they  were  given  unlimited 
labour.  But  there  came  the  question  as  to 
how  the  lintels  were  put  up.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gowland  he  suggested  a way  which 
was  ingenious,  and  one  could  see  how  pos- 
sibly it  had  been  done.  Mr.  Gowland  argued 
that  just  in  the  same  way  that  people  began  to 
build  a house  in  Japan,  by  building  the  roof 
first  and  then  the  house  underneath  ; so  they 
put  up  these  great  stones,  lifting  the  great 
lintel  by  packing  until  they  got  it  into  its  right 
position.  There  was  one  point  he  would  like 
to  ask  a question  upon.  In  a paper  read  very 
recently  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
question  of  the  orientation  of  Stonehenge,  it 
was  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Stonehenge  was  roofed  in,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  how  Stonehenge  could  have  been 
roofed  in.  Looking  at  it  from  purely  a lay- 
man's point  of  view,  he  could  not  imagine  how 
this  could  have  been  done.  There  were  cer- 
tainly no  marks  on  any  of  the  existing  stones, 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  a filling  in  between 
the  uprights  with  rubble.  The  only  way  he 
could  imagine  it  might  have  been  roofed  in 
was  by  a roof  of  skins. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  there  were  two  or  three 
questions  he  would  like  to  ask.  He  under- 


stood that  the  chippings  of  blue  stone  were  less 
than  of  the  sarsen. 

Mr.  Blow  said  that  was  so  because  the 
places  which  were  excavated  were  at  the  sarsen 
stones,  and  they  naturally  found  many  more 
chippings  there  than  of  blue  stone. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
point  raised  respecting  the  roofing  in,  his 
impression  was  that  the  place  was  covered  in 
with  flat  logs  of  wood,  which  could  easily  have 
been  placed  there  so  that  a dark  sanctuary  was 
obtained.  With  regard  to  the  lifting  of  the 
stone,  he  did  not  think  that  there  need  be 
much  question,  as  much  higher  stones  than 
even  the  great  lintel  at  Stonehenge,  or  even 
than  the  great  standard  itself,  were  lifted  up 
in  early  days. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  quite 
sure  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  say  how 
exceedingly  interesting  that  evening  had  been. 
He  thought  Mr.  Blow  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  work  he  had  done  at  Stonehenge,  and 
he  was  sure  the  country  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  somebody  to  superintend  that  work, 
who  had  taken  the  religious  care  he  had  in 
doing  it.  The  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
had  taken  up  the  ground,  and  taken  care  of 
every  piece  and  implement  found,  showed  that 
the  monument  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
The  astronomical  details  given  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  were  very  interesting,  but  he  was 
afraid  they  were  rather  too  abstruse  for  some 
of  them  to  follow.  He  was  sure  that  Sir 
Norman,  if  he  had  been  asked,  would  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Blow  that  evening,  but  as  he  had  not  done 
so  he  (the  Chairman)  would  move  such  a 
vote. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Blow,  in  reply,  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  preponderance  of  anyone  kind  of  chippings, 
they  found  evidence  from  the  excavations 
made  that  the  whole  place  must  have  been  a 
mason’s  yard,  but  what  they  had  come  upon 
was  not  sufficient  to  go  on  as  to  what  would  be 
the  case  over  the  whole  site.  With  regard  to 
the  orientation  of  the  place  he  would  like 
to  hear  more  about  that  as  time  went  on. 
There  had  really  been  no  good  reason  put 
forth  for  the  curious  way  in  which  chancels  of 
churches  did  lean  to  the  south  very  often,  and 
it  might  be  investigated  further.  With  regard 
to  the  lintels,  that  had  been  answered  by  Mr. 
Penrose,  but  it  had  struck  him  that  there  were 
plenty  of  ways  of  doing  that.  As  the  trilithons 
were  greater  at  the  west  than  the  east  it  sug- 
gested the  flow  of  water  from  the  west  to  the 
east. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son, the  President,  found  it  impossible  to  get 
back  to  the  next  meeting  on  February  3,  when 
the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  students 
would  take  place. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  week  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  i c.,  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Harbottle,  R.  Hebert,  J.  R.  Hobson,  L.  de  B. 
Kilsey,  E.  P.  Lee,  A.  G.  MacNaughton,  H.  A. 
Porter,  and  W.  S.  Read. 

New  Premises  Fund. 

The  Cha:rman  announced  the  following 
additions  to  the  fund  for  the  provision  of  new 
premises,  viz.  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis,  105/. ; 
John  Leaning,  10/.  10s. ; H.  J.  Leaning,  5/.  5?.  ; 
H.  Passmore,  5/.  5s.;  E.  Boehiner,  2/.  2s.  ; 
M.  F.  W.  Bunney,  2l.  2s. ; Guy  M.  Nicholson, 
2/.  2s. ; C.  E.  Simmons,  2l.  25.  ; D.  Stewart, 
I/.  is.  ; G.  H.  Smith,  I /.  is.  ; P.  Rider  Smith, 
1/.  is.  ; F.  J.  Potter  il.  is.  ; W.  B.  Dukes, 
I/.  is..  The  present  total  amounts  to  3,568/.  13s. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  notice 
that  there  were  more  guinea  donations  to 
announce  that  evening. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a meeting  of 
the  Discussion  Section  would  be  held  on  the 
24th  inst.,  when  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  would  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Clerk  of  Works  : his  Duties 
and  Responsibilities.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon.  Secretary, 
announced  that  the  first  spring  visit  would  be 
made,  on  the  first  prox.,  to  Christ  Church, 
Brixton-road,  by  permission  of  the  architect, 
Professor  Beresford  Pite. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Cunnington  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

Architectural  and  Constructional  Engineering. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — When  pro- 
mising to  read  a paper  upon  ‘‘  Architectural 
and  Constructional  Engineering,”  the  para- 
mount idea  was  to  endeavour  to  interest  the 
members  in  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  the 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  I may 
have  to  say  relative  thereto.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a subject  I would  suggest  it  is  desirable  and 
advisable  that  every  architect  or  member  of 
the  Association,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
should  seriously  consider,  having  regard  to  its 
increasing  importance.  To  lay  the  subject 
before  you  in  as  concise  a form  as  possible, 
I will  describe  a series  of  steel-framed 
structures  that  have  been  erected  recently. 
In  the  first  place,  I propose  to  deal  with 
American  tall  structures,  and  then  give  some 
examples  of  roofs  executed  to  fulfil  specific 
requirements. 

In  designing  tall  business  buildings  on  the 
American  principle,  the  initial  inception  and 
purport  of  their  being  are  business  proposi- 
tions, erected  for  the  advancement  of  business 
interests  and  enlargement  of  the  income  of  the 
owner  of  the  site.  In  buildings  so  designed 
many  of  the  engineering  problems  are  shorn 
of  difficulties,  and  their  solution  becomes 
simply  the  working  out  of  the  inevitable  and 
logical  trend  of  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
general  plan. 

The  disposition  and  subdivision  of  an  en- 
closed space  is  the  foremost  problem,  and  the 
first  element  in  its  solution  is  the  use  and 
occupation  proposed  for  the  building  by  its 
owners.  This  may  require  few  rooms  or 
many,  large  rooms  or  small,  or  a combination 
of  both.  Under  all  conditions  which  may 
govern  the  subdivision  of  space  it  is  possible, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  irregular  the 
necessary  dimensions  of  the  proposed  rooms 
may  have  to  be,  to  so  adjust  and  group  their 
spacings  that  there  will  be  a regularity  and 
symmetry  which  permits  the  introduction  of  a 
unit  of  subdivision.  In  determining  this  unit 
of  subdivision  the  directing  factors  will  be  : 
(a)  the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  rooms 
resulting  from  the  proposed  occupation  ; ( b ) 
the  requirements  of  the  framing  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  building  ; and  (c)  the  exigencies  of  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  proposed  external  pre- 
sentation. The  unit  of  subdivision  will  also  be 
the  unit  of  construction  and  the  unit  of  design. 
If  the  individual  rooms  are  quite  small  it  may 
be  well  to  combine  two  or  even  more  into  one 
unit.  Within  certain  limits  the  economy  of 
metal  in  the  construction  of  the  skeleton  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  a large  unit.  The  greater 
relative  strength  of  the  deeper  beams,  the 
smaller  number  of  connexions,  the  smaller 
number  of  pieces  to  be  handled,  all  favour  the 
large  unit ; and  the  reduction  in  number  of 
pillars,  affording  greater  freedom  in  sub- 
division and  utilisation  of  space,  will  enhance 
the  commercial  availability  and  value  of  the 
building. 

Again,  the  greater  depth  of  beams  and  in- 
creased dimensions  of  pillars  enlarge  contact 
areas  and  riveting  surfaces  at  junction  points, 
and  thus  give  better  opportunity  for  attaining 
a rigidity  of  connexions,  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
long  step  toward  efficient  wind-bracing.  On 
the  other  hand,  greater  beam  depths  increase 
the  height  of  each  story,  which,  where  there 
are  legal  limitations  of  height  of  buildings,  may 
cause  the  loss  of  a story,  and,  therefore,  of  its 
possible  rental.  Increased  span  and  conse- 
quent greater  height  of  beams  may  involve 
additional  cost  of  floor  arches,  perhaps  counter- 
balancing, or  even  exceeding,  the  saving  in 
cost  of  beams  and  pillars. 

Whether  the  unit  of  subdivision  be  larger  or 
smaller  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
the  artistic  success  of  the  external  treatment  of 
the  building,  but  the  personal  equation  of  the 
designer  and  so  many  other  varying  conditions 
influence  and  affect  artistic  results  that  each 
case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  How- 
ever, the  gain  in  wall  surface  incident  to  the 
use  of  larger,  and  therefore  deeper,  beams  is 
unquestionably  also  an  aid  to  the  artistic 
development  of  the  design. 

Thus  far,  what  has  been  stated  relates  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  building  to  existing  condi- 
tions and  wants.  So  much  capital  is  invested 
in  a modern  high  building  that  its  design 
should  embody  certain  general  preparations 
for  possible  future  changes  of  use  and  occupa- 
tion, so  far  as  these  can  be  made  without 
impairing  present  usefulness  ; and,  above  all 
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things,  its  design  should  embody  all  that  is 
necessary  for  ensuring  permanence  and  com- 
parative indestructibility  of  structure.  This  at 
once  draws  the  attention  of  the  engineer  to  the 
character  of  the  foundations,  unless  these 
should  fortunately  happen  to  rest  upon  a 
uniformly  and  permanently  incompressible 
soil. 

With  all  the  ingenuity  and  the  economy  of 
time  and  money  incident  to  its  application,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  so-called  Chicago 
raft  foundation  cannot  be  recommended  for  use 
upon  compressible  soil,  by  reason  of  its  lia- 
bility to  serious  disturbance  by  future  under- 
ground works  in  adjacent  or  neighbouring 
streets  ; but  that  the  footings  should  be  carried 
through  the  compressible  strata  to  the  under- 
lying rock,  and  for  this  purpose  timber  piling 
cannot  be  trusted  as  affording  a guarantee 
of  safety  for  many  years,  unless  there  is 
absolute  certainty  of  maintenance  of  water- 
level  in  the  underlying  soil.  This  will,  in 
many  cases,  make  concrete  piles,  or  caissons 
containing  masonry  or  concrete  piers,  the  only 
scheme  of  foundation  construction  which 
warrants  the  permanence  of  the  supports  of 
the  structure. 

The  first  building  I propose  to  describe  will 
be — 

The  Park-row  Building , New  York,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Robeitson  being  the  architect,  and  whose 
name  is  known  in  connexion  with  the 
American  Trust  Society’s  Building,  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Roberts,  the  engineer,  the  latter  being  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  of  the  structural  steelwork, 
and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  building  that  I wish 
more  particularly  to  describe  as  typical  of 
American  high-building  construction.  The 
building  belongs  to  the  Park- row  Con- 
struction Co.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  International  Hotel,  opposite  the  Post 
Office.  It  is  twenty-six  stories  high  in  the 
middle  part,  while  the  two  towers  are  each 
four  stories  higher,  making  in  all  thirty 
stories.  The  total  height  of  the  building 
from  the  level  of  the  kerb  in  Park-row 
to  ihe  top  of  the  cupolas  is  386  ft.  The 
building  frontage  is  103  ft.  11  in.  in  Park- 
row,  20  ft.  in  Ann-street,  and  47  ft.  10  in.  in 
Theatre-alley,  while  the  depth  from  Park- 
row  to  the  Alley  is  153  ft.  7 in.,  and  the  area 
cavered  is  15,000  square  feet.  The  structure 
is  carried  entirely  on  piles  driven  info  a sand 
foundation  to  a depth  of  about  20  ft.  There  are 
about  3,500  piles  used  in  the  construction. 
They  are  of  round  American  spruce,  free  from 
knots,  with  the  bark  left  on.  They  are  from 
10  in.  to  14 in.  in  diameter  at  the  head,  and  the 
load  on  each  does  not  exceed  16  tons.  They 
are  driven  at  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  apart,  centre 
to  centre,  commencing  at  the  centre  of  each 
group  and  working  outwards,  while  the  rows 
are  about  24  in.  apart,  centre  to  centre. 
The  heads  are  cut  off  below  the  level  of  ground 
water,  or  at  34ft.  4 in.  below  the  level  of  the 
kerb  in  Park-row.  From  12  in.  to  16  in.  is 
excavated  out  around  the  head  of  each  pile, 
which  space  is  filled  in  with  concrete  com- 
posed of  1 part  Portland  cement,  2 parts 
sand,  and  5 parts  broken  stone  not  more 
than  2\  in.  cube.  The  concrete  is  levelled  up 
flush  with  the  heads  of  the  piles.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  concrete  are  laid  granite  blocks  to 
receive  the  brick  piers  which  carry  the  grillage 
beams  to  be  described  later. 

The  column  loads  carried  by  the  foundations 
of  this  building  are  very  high,  some  of  them 
exceptionally  so.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  distribute  the  pressure  on  the  grillage  beams 
as  evenly  as  possible.  The  need  for  great  care 
in  this  matter  will  be  evident  when  we  say 
that  the  weight  of  the  steelwork  alone  is 
9,000  tons,  while  Mr.  Roberts  estimates  that  the 
weight  of  the  building  is  56,200  tons,  or  a total 
of  65,200  tons.  Most  of  the  columns  rest  on 
distributing  girders,  each  girder  carrying,  as  a 
rule,  two  columns,  though  in  one  case  there  are 
as  many  as  four  columns  on  one  girder.  The 
interior  columns  have  no  distributing  girders, 
but  rest  directly  on  the  grillage  beams,  and 
have  each  an  independent  foundation.  Each 
foundation  was  separately  designed  for  the  load 
it  had  to  carry,  and  the  size  of  the  girders  and 
the  grillage  beams  vary  accordingly. 

A typical  distributing  girder  is  shown  in 
detail  together  with  the  grillage  beams  and 
granite  coping  blocks  underneath  them.  This 
girder  supports  two  columns,  each  carrying 
about  1,100  tons,  so  that  the  girder  itself 
sustains  a load  of  about  2,200  tons.  It  is 
26  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  deep,  and  has  four 
web  plates,  each  £ in.  thick.  There  are  four 


angles,  6 in.  bv  6 in.  by  § in.,  in  each  flange, 
together  with  three  plates,  each  2 ft.  8 in.  wide 
by  2 in.  thick.  The  girder  is  carried  on  thirty- 
five  joist  beams  12  in.  deep  and  5 ft.  long, 
which  are  separated  by  distance  pieces.  In 
the  foundation  in  question  there  are  four  of 
these  distance  pieces  between  every  two 
beams,  but  in  some  of  the  foundations,  where 
the  length  of  the  beam  is  6 ft.,  there  are  six 
distance  pieces  between  every  two  beams. 
The  distance  pieces  are  box-shaped,  and  have 
milled  surfaces  which  bear  evenly  on  the  top 
and  bottom  flange  of  the  beams.  The  grillage 
beams  rest  on  the  top  of  the  granite  caps,  and 
are  bedded  on  cement.  In  the  manufacture  of 
all  the  distributing  girders  it  was  particularly 
specified  that  the  vertical  angle  iron  stiffeners 
should  have  a good  bearing  against  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges. 

This  girder  for  Theatre-alley  front  is  carried 
on  sixtv-one  joist  beams  12  in.  deep  and  4 ft. 
long,  these  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
granite  caps,  as  described.  All  the  columns 
which  do  not  rest  on  distributing  girders  are 
carried  on  short  independent  girders  which 
rest  on  joist  beams  supported  by  the  grillage 
beams,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  evenly 
over  the  granite  caps  of  the  piers. 

The  floor  beams  are  generally  composed  of 
the  joist  beams  bolted  together  with  2-in.  bolts, 
and  have  cast-iron  distance  pieces  between 
them.  There  are  three  or  four  distance  pieces 
to  each  span,  and  they  are  so  made  that  the 
flanges  of  the  joist  beams  will  not  be  less  than 
in.  apart.  The  beams  which  carry  the 
fireproof  flooring  are  all  tied  together  with 
2 in.  bolts  to  take  the  thrust  of  the  flat 
arches.  The  full  diagonal  line  on  this  plan 
represents  the  horizontal  wind  bracing  which 
is  inserted  at  each  floor  level.  The  floor  beams 
are  framed  so  that  the  bottom  presents  two 
different  levels,  one  5 in.  above  the  other.  In 
the  area,  where  15-in.  beams  are  used,  the 
beams  and  girders  are  framed  flush,  the 
10-in.  and  12-in.  beams  being  framed  flush  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  5 in.  above  the  bottom  of 
the  15-in.  beams.  Box  and  lattice  girders 
are  used  for  connecting  the  columns  at  the 
walls,  and  they  are  attached  to  the  columns  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  the  connexions  as  stiff 
as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  do  service  as 
vertical  wind  bracing.  Great  lateral  stillness  is 
given  to  the  building  in  this  way. 

The  lattice  girders  all  have  the  flange  angles 
kept  apart,  to  allow  an  easy  means  of  attaching 
the  cast-iron  lintels  and  sills.  These  girders 
are  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  to 
angle  pieces  on  the  columns,  which  also  give 
gieat  lateral  stiffness  to  the  building. 

As  stated,  some  of  the  main  columns 
each  carry  about  1,100  tons  on  the  lower 
length,  which  rests  on  the  distributing  girder, 
and  though  this  load  is  not  quite  the  heaviest 
carried  by  any  individual  column,  it  is  not  far 
short  of  the  maximum,  and  as  these  columns 
are  in  the  Park-row  front  and  ’ are  typical  of 
most  of  the  others  in  the  building,  I have 
taken  them  as  an  example.  All  the  columns  are 
of  single-box  construction  except  one,  which  is 
double.  They  are  all  built  up  of  plates  and 
angles,  and  are  strengthened  according  to  the 
load  they  have  to  carry  by  the  addition  of  plates. 
This  forms  a simple  and  efficient  means  of  vary- 
ing the  sectional  area  of  the  column  without 
materially  altering  its  radius  of  gyration,  and 
enables  a great  number  of  plates  of  one 
standard  size  to  be  used  in  different  columns, 
thus  reducing  very  materially  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  bottom  length  of  the  column,  where  it 
rests  on  the  distributing  girder,  has  a flange 
plate  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  which  plate  is 
securely  riveted  to  the  body  of  the  column 
with  angles  by  means  of  a double  line  of  rivets, 
while  at  its  upper  end,  where  the  next  column 
length  rests,  it  has  angles  forming  a flange, 
but  no  plate.  The  ends  of  the  two  lengths  of 
columns  are  faced  so  as  to  bear  very  truly  one 
on  the  other,  and  are  riveted  together  through 
each  angle.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  two 
splice  plates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column, 
as  shown.  These  plates  are  firmly  riveted  to 
the  lower  length  in  the  shops,  but  the  part 
projecting  above  the  top  is  riveted  to  the  next 
length  of  column  above  when  they  are  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  building.  These  rivets  pass 
through  the  splice  plates  and  the  sides  of  the 
column.  This  forms  a very  strong  joint,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  method  of  fixing  by  means 
of  angles  alone,  as  it  makes  the  whole  column 
much  stiffer  and  better  able  to  resist  the  side 
stresses  due  to  wind.  This  way  of  jointing  the 
different  lengths  of  the  column  is  adopted  from 


the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  the  combined 
lengths  are  formed  into  one  united  whole, 
which  extends  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 

For  carrying  and  fixing  the  box  and  lattice 
girders  which  carry  the  walls,  and  also  the 
floor  girders,  angle  brackets  are  riveted  to 
the  body  of  the  column  in  order  to  support 
the  ends  of  the  girder  where  they  abut  against 
the  plates.  These  brackets  are  stiffened 
by  vertical  angles  which  bear  up  against  their 
underside,  and  thus  form  a very  strong 
support.  There  is  also  an  angle  bracket 
riveted  to  the  side  of  the  column  some  distance 
above  the  lower  one,  and  in  an  inverted 
position  in  regard  to  the  latter.  The  distance 
between  these  angles  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  girder  which  abuts  against  the  column 
at  this  point,  and  when  the  girder  is  in  place 
its  upper  flange  is  riveted  to  the  upper  angle  in 
such  a way  as  to  add  lateral  stiffness  to  the 
building,  lor  it  has  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  these  high  buildings,  which  are  subject 
to  great  wind  pressure,  and  where  it  is  often 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  put 
in  diagonal  wind  bracing,  that  either  the 
method  adopted  in  the  present  case  or  the  use 
of  knee-brace  or  portal  bracing  becomes  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  building  may  have  the 
lateral  stiffness  which  is  required  for  its 
safety. 

This  method  of  stiffening  by  rigidly  fixing 
the  girders  to  the  columns  is  employed  in  this, 
the  Park-row  building,  in  conjunction  with 
diagonal  bracing.  In  some  of  the  other  lengths 
of  columns,  the  brackets  which  carry  the 
girders  are  formed  of  plates  as  well  as  angles, 
but  in  almost  every  case  the  girders  are 
riveted  through  the  upper  flange  to  angle 
brackets  on  the  columns. 

All  the  columns  in  the  walls  are  carried  up 
3 ft.  above  the  roof  beam,  and  are  there  con- 
nected with  a line  of  8-in.  channel  under  the 
coping. 

The  Montgomery  Ward  & Co.'s  building  at 
Madison-street  and  Michigan-avenue,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Chicago  business  district,  is  a 
twelve-story  commercial  and  office  building 
with  86  ft.  frontage,  159  ft.  high  on  Michigan- 
avenue.  For  business  reasons  it  was  specially 
designed  to  be  conspicuous,  and  on  this 
account  a tower  390  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  square 
at  the  base  was  made  the  central  feature  of  the 
Michigan-avenue  front,  and  which  contains 
thirteen  additional  stories  above  the  main  roof. 
The  lower  three  stories  of  the  main  building 
are  treated  as  a base,  45}  ft.  high,  and  are 
faced  with  rusticated  courses.  The  twelfth 
story  is  treated  as  an  entablature,  and  has  a 
deep  roof  cornice.  The  main  entrance  is 
through  a two-story  pedimented  portico, 
embellished  with  marble  sculpture,  the  tower 
forming  a central  feature,  rising  from  the 
entrance  with  unbroken  shaft  lines  continuous 
through  the  interrupted  roof  cornice  to  the 
top  of  the  eighteenth  story,  where  there  is  a 
cornice  course,  and  above  it  the  nineteenth 
story  balcony,  with  arched  windows  sur- 
mounted by  a deep  moulding  which  forms  a 
capital  at  the  twentieth  story.  Above  this  the 
sides  of  the  tower  are  narrowed  to  about  30  ft., 
and  at  the  twenty-second  floor  begin  to  con- 
verge for  the  pyramidal  roof. 

The  concrete  foundation  piers  are  set  on  steel 
grillages  on  about  1,200  15-in.  piles.  These 
are  52  ft.  long,  driven  to  68  ft.  below  grade, 
and  are  calculated  for  maximum  loads  of 
25  tons  each.  The  steel  columns  are  of  closed 
rectangular  cross-section,  made  up  of  pairs  of 
channels  and  flange  cover  plates,  the  largest 
having  an  area  of  about  180  square  inches  of 
steel.  The  tower  is  calculated  for  a wind 
pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  its 
vertical  projections  above  the  main  roof,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  calculated  for 
the  same  wind  pressure  on  all  exposed  vertical 
surfaces  of  the  two  end  bays  of  each  elevation. 
The  wind  stresses  parallel  to  Madison-street 
are  assumed  to  be  resisted  by  the  rigidity  of 
the  walls,  floors,  and  partitions,  and  by  the 
strength  of  the  beam  and  column  connexions. 
In  the  direction  parallel  to  Michigan-avenue 
there  is  special  wind-bracing,  consisting  of 
solid  plate  stiffened  knee-braces  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  end  of  the  wall  girders,  and  of 
horizontal  plate  girders,  30  in.  deep,  with  6 in. 
by  4 in.  flange  angles,  at  every  story  between 
the  corner  column  and  the  one  adjacent  to  it. 
A similar  construction  on  all  sides  of  the  tower 
is  carried  up  to  the  twentieth  story,  where  the 
knee-brace  brackets  are  replaced  by  longer  and 
heavier  knee-brace  struts  connecting  the  tops 
of  the  corner  columns  to  the  system  of  plaie 
girders  which  forms  a rigid  horizontal  frame- 
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work  supporting  the  overhanging  twentieth 
floor. 

There  are  twelve  outside  columns  and  no 
interior  ones  in  the  tower.  Up  to  the 
eighteenth  story  its  floor  framing  consists  of 
two  24-in.  transverse  joint-beams  supported 
on  the  two  pairs  of  intermediate  columns, 
and  of  seven  longitudinal  lines  of  8-in. 
joist-beams  which  are  supported  by  these 
girders  and  by  the  pairs  of  15-in.  wall-girder 
channels  which  connect  the  columns,  and  in 
four  places  by  direct  connexion  to  the  inter- 
mediate columns.  A 9 ft.  by  10  ft.  panel  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  has  additional  framing  for 
the  circular  elevator  shaft.  At  the  eighteenth 
story  light  channels,  beams,  and  angles  are 
bracketed  out  a short  distance  from  the 
columns  just  above  the  floor  line  to  carry  a 
projecting  terra-cotta  belt  course. 

The  Electric  Tower  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  was  a temporary  structure,  its  frame- 
work being  of  steel  members  with  riveted  con- 
nexions, and  is  covered  with  wooden  lath  and 
studs  to  support  the  surface  of  the  walls.  All 
the  floors  are  of  steel  beams  and  girders  filled 
in  solid  with  concrete  slabs.  The  column 
foundations  are  at  an  elevation  of  23  ft.,  and 
the  floor  D 234  ft.  above  foundations  ; the  tower 
is  made  in  vertical  panels  of  from  15  ft.  to 
24ft.  high.  In  this  part  there  are  twelve  out- 
side and  four  inside  columns  arranged  in  four 
rows  of  four  each.  Besides  the  horizontal  and 
diagonal  braces  in  the  side  elevations  of  the 
tower,  there  are  corresponding  systems  in  the 
other  elevations  and  sections  of  all  the  rows  of 
columns. 

The  total  dead  load  is  assumed  at  1,649  tons, 
and  the  total  live  load  at  600  tons.  The 
maximum  unit  strain  from  live  and  dead  loads  is 
16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  columns  are 
proportioned  accordingly.  Where  wind  strains 
are  added  the  unit  strains  are  increased  25  per 
cent. 

The  piers  for  the  corner  columns  are  made 
with  9 ft.  by  12  ft.  concrete  footings  2 ft.  thick 
with  two  8 ft.  square  crossed  layers  of  12  in. 
by  12  in.  timbers,  and  another  layer  5 ft. 
square  on  top,  to  which  the  pedestals  are 
secured  by  bolts.  The  pedestals  have  gusset 
plates,  stiffened  by  vertical  and  inclined  angles, 
riveted  to  both  flanges  of  the  column,  and  to 
double  30  in.  by  48  in.  base  plates  1$  in. 
thick.  At  the  third  floor  level  there  are  four 
plate  girders,  each  5 ft.  deep  and  34  ft.  long, 
which  form  a square  connecting  the  tops  of  the 
lower  sections  of  the  four  inside  columns. 
Opposite  these  girders  in  the  middle  panels  of 
the  outer  faces  of  the  tower  are  four  similar 
plate  girders,  each  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  inside  girder  by  two  plate  girders  3 ft. 
deep,  which  carry  one  column  each  of  the 
upper  framework  of  the  tower.  The  other 
columns  of  the  upper  section  which  start  at 
this  level  are  carried  directly  by  the  columns 
or  by  the  main  girders  of  this  tier.  All  beams 
and  girders  are  web-connected  ; all  diagonals 
are  riveted  at  intersections,  and  their  end 
connexions  are  riveted  to  pairs  of  gusset-plates 
which  are  attached  to  bent  plates  on  the  hori- 
zontal members,  or  are  riveted  to  the  column 
flanges.  The  columns  are  spliced  with  web 
and  flange  plates,  as  before  described. 

Wind-bracing. — In  arranging  a building 
for  wind-brace  sections,  sometimes  the  floor 
plans  will  permit  a symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  cross-section  in  which  the  wind-bracing 
is  to  be  put.  Frequently,  however,  no  such 
desirable  arrangement  is  possible,  and  only 
certain  sections  can  be  utilised.  This  com- 
plicates matters  somewhat,  but  careful  study 
will  usually  permit  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Wind-bracing  in  a high  building  performs, 
during  and  after  erection,  the  very  practical 
office  of  facilitating  erection  by  enabling  the 
columns  to  be  maintained  in  their  correct 
vertical  position  ; for  which  the  best  shop  work, 
the  play  of  the  temporary  bolts  in  the  holes,  is 
sufficient  to  allow  a serious  deviation  from  the 
vertical  to  occur,  and  with  the  temporary 
bracing  of  wood  struts  this  can  rarely  be  pre- 
vented. Departure  from  the  vertical  of  2 in. 
in  a height  of  100  ft.  can  readily  occur,  and  is 
not  noticeable  except  when  compared  with  a 
plumb-line.  Wind-bracing  can  be  made  of 
c;ttain  lengths  to  fit  between  the  columns, 
and  requires  that  each  column  shall  be  in  its 
proper  place  before  the  bracing  will  fit,  so  that 
no  great  error  can  accumulate. 

A careful  comparison  of  the  treatment  of 
wind  forces  as  applied  to  tall  buildings  of  to- 
day leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
designers  differ  very  materially  in  regard  to 


the  forces  to  be  resisted,  the  strength  of 
material  employed,  and  the  most  efficient 
details  of  construction.  A building  con- 
structed with  a well-proportioned  iron  frame 
should  be  safe  if  provided  with  brick  parti- 
tions, or  if  the  base  is  a large  proportion 
of  or  equal  to  the  height,  or  if  the  exterior 
of  the  iron  framework  is  covered  with 
well-built  masonry  walls  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, for  the  rigidity  of  the  solid  walls  would 
exceed  that  of  a solid  frame  to  such  an  extent 
that,  were  the  building  to  sway  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  bracing  into  play,  the  walls  would  be 
damaged  before  the  rods  could  be  brought  into 
action.  Hence  the  stability  must  depend 
entirely  either  upon  the  masonry  or  on  the  iron 
framing,  and  in  veneer  buildings,  which  are 
being  particularly  considered,  the  latter  system 
of  bracing  the  metal  work  must  be  used,  with 
the  walls  as  light  as  possible,  simply  enclosing 
the  building  against  climatic  and  injurious 
forces.  Each  building  offers  its  own  peculiar 
conditions  to  the  carrying  out  of  efficient  wind- 
bracing, and  many  factors  must  be  considered 
for  a judicious  solution. 

The  height,  width,  shape,  and  exposure  of 
the  structure,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
enclosing  walls,  will  determine  the  amount  of 
wind  pressure  to  be  provided  for,  while  the 
details  of  construction,  the  internal  appearance, 
and  the  planning  of  the  various  floors  will 
largely  influence  the  manner  in  which  the 
bracing  is  to  be  treated. 

The  shears  are  undoubtedly  reduced  to  some 
considerable  extent  through  many  practical 
considerations,  having  regard  to  the  dead 
weight  of  the  structure  itself,  the  resistance  to 
lateral  strains  offered  in  the  stiff  lateral  riveted 
connexions  between  the  floor  system  and  the 
columns,  the  stiffening  effects  of  partitions  (if 
continuously  and  strongly  built)  and  linings, 
coverings,  &c.,  all  tend  to  decrease  the  distort- 
ing effects  of  the  wind  pressure. 

Exterior  Walls — Piers. 

Exterior  piers  which  carry  their  tributory 
floor  and  roof  loads  ; besides,  the  weight  of 
walls  themselves  is  capable  of  at  least  three 
separate  treatments,  each  suited  to  its  own 
peculiar  circumstances. 

1.  Where  the  outside  piers  are  constructed 
entirely  of  masonry  carrying  all  of  the  wall, 
floor,  and  roof  loads,  which  come  upon  them 
by  means  of  masonry  alone,  such  construction 
is  used  in  buildings  of  moderate  heights,  and 
constitutes  the  ordinary  type  of  building. 

The  objections  to  such  piers  of  solid  masonry 
are  threefold,  where  structures  are  higher  than 
(say)  sixteen  stories,  viz. : — 

(ti)  The  modern  requirements  of  plenty  of 
light  and  air  in  all  offices  demand  that  the 
windows  be  broad  and  numerous  and  the  piers 
narrow.  In  the  highest  buildings  of  th*e 
present  day  hardly  any  masonry  construction 
is  strong  enough  to  carry  the  necessary  roof 
and  floor  loads  besides  its  own  weight  for  so 
great  a height  and  with  so  small  a cross 
section  as  is  desired. 

( b ) The  second  objection  to  such  large 
masonry  piers  is  that  they  take  up  too  much 
valuable  renting  space,  and  where  the  rent  of 
offices  is  proportioned  at  per  square  foot  this 
becomes  a matter  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance to  the  owner.  Also,  the  weight  of 
these  solid  masonry  piers  would  so  add  to  the 
load  per  square  foot  that  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  architectural  engineer- 
ing would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

2.  The  second  treatment  of  which  the  ex- 
terior piers  are  capable  is  that  in  which  metal 
columns  carrying  the  tributory  floor  and  roof 
loads  are  placed  inside  the  masonry  piers, 
while  the  latter  support  themselves  and  the 
“spandrels”  only.  The  spandrels  constitute 
those  portions  of  the  exterior  walls  lying  be- 
tween the  piers  and  over  and  under  the  win- 
dow spaces. 

3.  The  third  method  of  constructing  the 
exterior  piers  is  the  one  more  approved  at  the 
present  stage  of  architectural  engineering, 
the  one  which  has  undoubtedly  opened  up  the 
means  for  building  the  highest  structures. 
In  this  all  the  weights  are  thrown  on  ithe 
metal  columns,  which,  in  place  of  solid  piers, 
are  surrounded  with  a protective  shell  or 
covering  only,  made  of  ornamental  terra-cotta 
or  brickwork  securely  anchored  to  and  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  at  the  various  floor 
levels.  This  construction  undoubtedly  gives 
the  minimum  weight  per  foot  of  height 
and  makes  possible  such  small  piers  as  are 
indispensable  for  light  and  desirable  offices. 
The  increasing  value  of  ground  space,  the 
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demands  for  rapid  construction,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  lightest  possible  loads  on 
the  subsoil,  have  all  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  type. 

The  spandrels  vary  greatly,  depending 
largely  upon  the  architectural  effect  con- 
templated by  the  designer  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  material,  and  consequently  general 
descriptions  of  spandrels  can  hardly  be  given 
as  applicable  to  general  practice.  The  span- 
drels are  supported  by  the  masonry  piers 
where  such  wall-bearing  piers  are  used, 
or  in  the  “veneer  construction”  by  the  metal 
columns  in  the  walls.  The  face  of  the  spandrels 
may  be  “flush  ” with  the  piers  or  “ in  reveal,” 
that  is  set  back  from  the  face  of  the  piers. 
In  the  first  case  the  wall  presents  a nearly  un- 
broken surface  except  for  the  terra-cotta  sills 
and  window  caps,  while  the  second  method 
accentuates  the  piers  and  throws  the  spandrel 
walls  in  reveal.  The  former  case  is  generally 
of  far  simpler  construction,  and  avoids  many 
embarrassments  in  irregular  bracketing  from 
the  columns  which  becomes  necessary  where 
the  spandrels  are  recessed. 

Whatever  be  our  views  with  regard  to  these 
gigantic  structures,  whether  we  look  upon  them 
charitably  as  necessities  of  the  time,  or  con- 
demn them  as  hideous  and  vulgar  monstrosi- 
ties, the  fact  remains  that  the  number  of  them 
increases,  and  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  help  admiring,  either  from  an 
architectural  or  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  con- 
struction and  the  daring  boldness  of  their  con- 
ception. They  may  not  be  beautiful,  but  at 
least  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  useful,  or 
hard-headed  Americans  would  not  continue  to 
build  them.  Where  every  square  foot  of 
ground  has  a very  high  value,  they  enable  a 
certain  available  area  to  be  multiplied  20,  30, 
or  perhaps  40,  50,  or  even  60  times,  thus  giving 
facilities  for  a like  financial  increase.  If  they 
teach  us  nothing  more,  they  at  least  show  that 
the  architect  and  engineer  can  work  together 
so  as  to  produce  results  which  probably  neither 
of  them  could  achieve  alone.  This  is  a lesson 
which  in  our  country  we  seem  slow  to  learn, 
but  which,  if  we  could  but  take  to  heart  and 
act  upon,  would  probably  result  in  adding 
beauty  and  security  to  our  structures,  whereas 
at  present  some  of  our  engineering  works 
justly  merit  the  architectural  “ finger  of  scorn  ” 
being  turned  upon  them,  while  the  structural 
attempts  of  many  architects  invite  the  profane 
ridicule  of  engineers.  Until  this  lesson  has 
been  learned  we  cannot  achieve  that  measure 
of  success,  either  architecturally  or  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  that  is  possible. 

The  questions  to  be  decided  in  these  modern 
structures  are  so  numerous  and  the  difficulties 
so  great,  that  it  has  become  almost  a necessity 
that  the  work  should  be  specialised,  and  so  it 
comes  about  that  an  architect  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
building  and  for  what  we  may  call  the  clothing 
of  it,  while  the  steel  frame  or  skeleton  is  the 
work  of  a skilful  engineer  experienced  in  such 
matters.  There  are  few  architects  capable  of 
undertaking  both  the  architectural  and  the 
structural  details  of  these  buildings,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  the  result  has  been  disastrous,  for  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  one  man  to  be  able 
to  properly  master  both  branches  of  the  art 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  many  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  a way 
that  is  possible  when  specially  trained  minds 
are  employed  to  carry  out  each  section. 

The  field  is  surely  sufficiently  wide  to  pre- 
vent any  conflict  of  interests  from  being  felt, 
and  yet  how  unwilling  is  each  at  times  to 
concede  to  the  other  his  deserved  position  ! 
So  long  as  engineers  continue  to  put  up 
structures  hideous  to  a degree  in  important 
positions,  the  necessity  for  the  help  of  the 
architect  is  manifest. 

Design  and  construction  are  not  synony- 
mous terms,  as  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  ; and  when  we  consider  the  vast  size  of 
some  of  the  high  buildings  in  the  States,  the 
amount  of  capital  they  represent,  and  the 
number  of  lives  depending  on  their  stability, 
the  Americans  show  their  wisdom  by  bringing 
to  bear  in  each  department  the  highest 
specialist  knowledge  they  can  command,  for 
by  so  doing  there  is  no  doubt  they  attain  their 
desired  end  more  quickly,  with  greater 
economy,  and  with  an  assured  safety  that 
would  otherwise  be  lacking.  In  the  old  days 
the  architect  was  sufficient  in  himself,  but  now 
every  year  he  becomes  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  structural  difficulties  that  enter  into 
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modern  building  work.  Therefore  the  sooner 
it  is  recognised  that  he  must  obtain  help  from 
the  engineer,  and  the  engineer  from  him,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned. 

With  all  our  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
modern  architecture  and  engineering,  as 
exemplified  in  the  construction  of  the  modern 
high  business  building,  we  must  not  forget 
that  structures  equally  tall,  or  even  taller,  have 
been  reared  in  former  generations,  and  de- 
monstrate by  their  continued  existence  that 
there  were  long  before  our  day  architects  and 
engineers  whose  command  over  the  materials 
and  forces  which  make  for  stability  and  per- 
manence of  structures  was  at  least  equal  to 
our  own.  Yet  these  ancient  structures  are 
altogether  unutilitarian,  and  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  absence  in 
the  day  of  their  erection  of  means  of  lifting 
great  loads  to  great  heights  in  quick  time  and 
at  small  cost. 

Roofs. 

The  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Main,  Huron,  and  Genessee  streets, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Buffalo  business  district, 
and  occupies  a rectangle  of  about  75  ft.  by 
69  ft.,  with  a triangular  extension  56  ft.  long 
on  one  side.  The  building  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  the  bank,  and  consists  of  a two- 
story  main  rectangular  part,  about  130  ft. 
high,  and  a three-story  wing,  about  50  ft.  high, 
on  the  triangular  extension  of  the  plot.  In  the 
main  part  of  the  building  the  banking-room, 

65  ft.  high,  occupies  most  of  the  floor  space. 

It  has  an  area  59  ft.  square,  unobstructed  by 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a domed  ceiling 
supported  on  an  octagonal  steel  framework  ; 
between  same  and  the  outer  walls  are  galleries, 
stairways,  and  corner  rooms.  Above  the 
dome  there  is  a steel  platform  supporting  an 
octagonal  office  story,  n ft.  high  and  70  ft. 
wide,  which  is  surmounted  by  a domed  roof 
53  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  and  33  ft.  high  above 
the  horizontal  ceiling. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  on  plan  is  an 
irregular  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  inscribed  in  a 
trapezoid  with  sides  80  ft.  to  93  ft.  long.  The 
floorbeams  and  girders  are  supported  by  the 
walls  and  by  thirty  interior  columns,  and  the 
lower  six  tiers  are  continuous  across  the  whole 
area  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  six  columns  are  arranged  on  the  side 
of  a 30-ft.  by  40-ft.  rectangle,  and  extend  up 
only  to  the  fourth  floor,  or  sixth  tier,  above 
which  there  is  a clear  space  under  a dome 
60  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  on  the  outside  of  the 
framework. 

The  Dome  has  a nearly  hemispherical  ex- 
terior surface,  and  is  supported  by  an  octagonal 
arrangement  of  web-connected  plate  girders. 

It  rests  on  each  of  these  girders,  and  inter- 
mediately on  20-in.  rolled  beams  across  their 
angles  which  form  with  them  a sixteen-sided 
polygon.  The  girders  are  supported  on  the 
tops  of  the  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  octagon 
except  on  one  side.  Here  the  16-ft.  side  of  the 
octagon  is  the  middle  part  of  a 47-fl.  riveted  truss, 
which  carries  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  girders, 
and  is  supported  on  special  columns.  This 
truss  has  a double-triangular  web  system,  with 
all  connexions  riveted.  The  tension  diagonals 
are  flat  plates  ; the  bottom-chord  web-plates 
are  18  in.  deep,  and  the  fourth  story  floorbeams 
are  connected  to  the  webs. 

The  end  vertical  members  of  the  truss  are 
practically  continuations  of  the  columns  that 
support  it  (see  also  details  Wolverhampton 
Public  Library).  These  columns  are  spliced 
at  every  story  with  four  web-plates.  The 
bottom  of  the  lower  section  has  eight  vertical 
connecting  angles  riveted  to  the  vertical  web 
stiffener  plates  of  the  extended  base,  the  base 
being  5i  ft.  square,  with  eight  vertical  web 
stiffener  plates  and  four  knee-brace  angles  on 
the  main  diagonals  to  stiffen  the  corners. 
Other  columns  have  bases  3$  ft.  square,  which 
are  similar  to  these  except  that  the  knee-brace 
angles  are  omitted,  and  some  of  the  lighter 
columns  have  2 by  ft.  bases  stiffened  with  a 
pair  of  plates,  which  virtually  make  them 
double-web  girders. 

There  are  sixteen  radial  dome  trusses , seated 
on  top  of  the  polygonal  framing  of  girders  and 
having  their  top  and  bottom  chords  riveted  at 
the  centre  to  a pair  of  horizontal  circular  steel 
plates  6 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter.  Each  truss  is 
made  in  two  sections,  riveted  together  through 
the  flanges  of  web  members,  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  dome  surface.  Trussed 
purlins  6 ft.  deep  are  connected  to  the  trusses 
in  the  planes  of  these  members,  and  support  at 
their  centre  points  intermediate  curved  rafters 


extending  to  the  foot  of  the  dome.  The 
trusses  are  also  connected  by  horizontal 
circular  T bars  riveted  to  their  top  and  bottom 
chords,  to  support  the  roof  and  ceiling  respec- 
tively. The  horizontal  reactions  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radial  trusses  are  provided  for  by  a 
circular  vertical  steel  plate  like  a hoop  around 
their  feet. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  was  the  architect  of  the 
building. 

The  Armoury  roof  of  the  Foriy-seventh 
Regiment,  Brooklyn,  is  300  ft.  by  197  ft.  on 
plan,  and  square  hipped  about  32  ft.  high  at 
the  eaves  and  90  ft.  at  the  ridge.  It  has  four 
uniform  planes,  those  of  the  two  sides  inter- 
secting in  a longitudinal  ridge  line  about  104  ft. 
long,  which  terminates  at  junction  of  hips. 
There  are  four  main  transverse  centre  roof 
trusses  of  a span  of  191  ft.  4 in.,  centre  to 
centre.  From  the  centres  of  each  of  the  end 
ones  radiate  two  hip  trusses  extending  to  the 
corners  of  the  building,  and  one  longitudinal 
truss  to  the  middle  of  the  end  wall.  Each  hip 
truss  also  supports  two  pairs  of  short  trusses 
parallel  to  the  main  trusses.  The  main  trusses 
are  three-hinged  arch  ribs  of  84  ft.  rise,  seated 
on  piers  extended  from  the  inside  faces  of  the 
side  walls  just  below  the  floor  level.  Their 
intrados  is  a continuous  curve  from  the  floor 
line  at  the  skewback  to  the  crown  ; the  extrados 
is  a curve  of  larger  radius  than  that  of  the 
intrados,  so  as  to  give  the  truss  a depth  of  about 
15  ft.  at  the  haunches  and  5 ft.  at  the  crown. 
The  trusses  are  built  entirely  of  angles  and 
plates,  and  have  T-shaped  top  and  bottom  chords 
and  X-braced  web  members.  The  horizontal 
thrust  is  taken  by  a pair  of  eye  bars  connecting 
the  skewback  pins  under  the  floors.  The  hip 
trusses  are  similar  to  the  semi-trusses  of  the 
main  spans,  and  the  short  corner  trusses  con- 
form to  the  general  design  of  the  larger  ones. 
The  vertical  ends  of  the  trusses  are  connected 
by  horizontal  struts  at  mid-height  and  by  light, 
deep,  inclined  lattice  girders  at  the  haunches. 
The  top  chords  of  the  trusses  are  connected 
in  each  roof  surface  by  six  trussed  purlins  of 
about  34  ft.  span,  each  panel  of  which  sup- 
ports six  lines  of  wooden  rafters.  The  roof 
is  also  braced  by  diagonal  rods  in  alternate 
panels  of  the  miin  part  and  in  the  centre 
panels  of  the  ends,  where  most  of  the 
rafters  are  omitted  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
depths  and  seats  of  the  purlins  are  so  ar- 
ranged on  the  curved  top  chords  as  to  set  the 
rafteisin  three  straight  lines,  forming  succes- 
sively decreasing  angles  with  the  horizontal  in 
the  three  sections  from  the  eaves  up  to  the 
ridge.  A low  clerestory  is  thus  formed  at  the 
foot  of  each  rafter,  and  is  glazed  with  pivoted 
sashlights,  affording  light  and  ventilation. 
Horizontal  latliced  girders,  with  vertical  webs, 
are  built  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ends  of  the 
trusses  and  support  cantilever  brackets,  carry- 
ing the  gallery  around  both  sides  and  one  end 
of  the  hall.  The  arch  ribs  and  bottom  chord- 
bars  are  pin-connected,  and  the  short  trusses 
are  connected  to  the  hips  by  bent  plates  and 
angles,  as  shown  in  the  detail  drawing.  The 
trusses  are  seated  on  massive  cast-iron  pedes- 
tals, each  anchored  and  built  into  the  masonry 
which  react  on  bottom-bearing  plates. 

Colchester  Town  Hall  Roof. — The  roof  over 
the  Moot  Hall,  about  100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  is  con- 
structed with  seven  principals,  the  ends  of  the 
roof  being  hipped.  The  high  pitch  and  the 
conditions  to  be  complied  with  necessitated 
nominally  two  different  systems  of  trussing. 
By  reference  to  plans  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  two  pairs  of  principals  placed 
3 ft.  1 1 in.  centres.  This  method  was  adopted 
to  carry  the  fire  and  ventilating  flues  from  the 
lower  stories  up  to  the  chimney-stacks  that 
are  placed  on  the  front  slope  and  near  the 
ridge  line,  the  flue  pipes  in  same  being  em- 
bedded and  surrounded  in  concrete.  Seating 
angles  and  connecting  plates  are  riveted  on 
the  intrados  of  the  principals  to  receive  the 
wood  purlins  or  framework  for  the  barrel- 
vaulted  ceiling.  The  principals  are  made  of 
double  angles  4 in.  by  3 in.  by  § in.,  and  fin. 
web  plates  in  the  lower  part  or  legs,  well 
stiffened  and  riveted  together.  The  hip  rafters 
are  also  made  of  plates  and  double  angles,  so 
as  to  receive  the  purlins  and  other  framing. 
These  principals  bear  upon  the  front  wall 
masonry  and  in  the  opposite  wall  upon 
specially  built  steel  stanchions  to  which  they 
are  riveted.  These  stanchions  stand  upon 
steel  plate  girders  at  Moot  Hall  floor  level,  the 
girders  being  supported  by  compound  stan- 
chions made  up  of  joist  and  plates,  and  extend 
to  below  the  lower  basement  floor  level.  The 
purlins  are  3^  in,  by  3^  in.  by  § in,  angles, 


and  trussed,  to  whicn  are  bolted  the  wood 
purlins  that  receive  the  roof  boarding. 

Henley  Town  Hall  Roof. 

Henley  Town  Hall  roof  is  constructed  with 
six  steel  principals,  Mansard-shaped  outside  or 
extrados,  and  semi-circular  on  intrados.  Each 
principal  was  made  in  three  sections  for  con- 
venience of  transit  (the  span  being  40  ft.). 
They  are  bolted  on  the  radial  line  at  the 
junction  where  the  sloping  roof  meets  the 
horizontal.  They  are  made  of  tees,  angles, 
bars,  and  plates  riveted  together.  Angle  seat- 
ings  and  cleats  are  provided  on  the  intrados 
to  receive  the  purlins  or  the  principal  of  the 
framing. 

“ Elcctra  House,  Finsbury  Pavement.” 

Reverting  to  what  has  been  previously  said 
respecting  the  minimum  size  of  piers  and 
superimposed  loads,  I may  call  attention  to  the 
conditions  that  had  to  be  fulfilled  in  this 
building.  By  reference  to  the  details  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  front  walls  are  carried 
upon  stanchions  within  the  granite  piers,  they 
(the  granite  piers)  not  being  of  sufficient  sec- 
tional area  to  support  the  superincumbent  load. 
These  stanchions,  together  with  the  loads 
previously  mentioned,  also  support  the  divi- 
sional walls  and  chimney  breasts  on  plate 
girders,  from  first  floor  level  to  above  roof  as 
shown  on  detail. 


Seventeen 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Harding 


Messrs. 


The  following  series  of  typical  examples 
were  then  shown  on  the  screen  by  the 
lantern  : — 

Slide  No.  Description. 

1,  — The  Auditorium  Buildings,  Chicago.  Messrs. 

Alder  & Sullivan,  architects. 

2. — A glimpse  of  Broadway,  New  York  city,  with 

the  buildings  of  the  American  Surety  Co.  and 
the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

3_ The  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York.  Twenty- 
five  stories ; total  height  above  pavement, 
317  ft.  Mr.  G.  B.  Post,  architect. 

4. — The  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York.  A typical 

example  of  steel-frame  construction 

5.  —The  Queen's  Insurance  Building. 

stories  ; 226  ft.  high.  Messrs.  G. 

& Gooch,  architects. 

6. — Three  characteristic  New  York  street  corners. 

- — a twelve-story  New  York  warehouse. 

S The  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York,  during 

erection.  Mr.  G-  B.  Post,  architect, 
g— The  Commercial  Cable  Buildings,  New  \ork. 
Twenty-two  9tories  ; 305  ft.  high  to  top  of 
dome.  Messrs.  G.  E.  Hardrng  & Gooch, 
architects. 

jo—The  Quaranty  Building,  New  York. 

Alder  & Sullivan,  architects. 

11  —The  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York.  Six- 
teen  stories  ; 234  ft.  high.  Mr.  W.  G.  Audsley, 
architect.  . 

12.— The  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  New  ^ork 
Fourteen  stories  ; 191  ft-  h'gh-  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Harding  & Gooch,  architects, 
n. — The  steel  framing  of  the  Royal  Pavilion.  New 
York.  Messrs.  Rossiter  & Wright,  architects. 

14—  A construction  view  of  the  New  York  Life 

Insurance  Co.’s  Building.  Messrs.  Jenney 
& Mundy,  architects. 

15—  A twelve-story  warehouse. 

& Putzel,  architects. 

16. — The  R.  G Dun  Building,  New  York. 

G.  E.  Harding  & Gooch,  architects, 
j-. — The  Mechanics’  Bank  Building,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Mr.  G.  L.  Morse,  architect. 

18. — A constructional  view  of  a thirty-story  office 
building,  Park-row,  New  York. 
iQ —Photograph  of  the  Park-row,  New  York,  taken 
when  the  steelwork  had  reached  to  about  the 
tenth  story. 

20.  Typical  plan  of  one  floor  of  the  same  building. 

21. — Front  elevation  and  sections  of  the  same 

building.  . 

o-, Details  of  a typical  stanchion  trom  foundation 

girders  to  roof  level,  which  shows  the  sta- 
tions of  stanchions,  bracketings,  &c„  to 
receive  the  girders. 

->3,  24.  — Further  details  of  similar  stanchions. 

25!— Part  of  foundation  piers  for  the  same,  thirty  - 
story  office  building. 

26. The  roof  over  the  Moot  Hall,  New  Town 

Hall,  Colchester. 

27_ Another  view  of  same  roof  taken  at  a hidur 
level.  Mr.  John  Belcher,  architect ; Win. 
Lindsay  & Co.,  engineers. 

28. — View  showing  the  stanchions  sup^rting  the 
roof  trusses  over  the  same  Moot  Hall. 

2g; Exterior  view  of  Colchester  Town  Hall  during 

erection. 

3o. Part  view  of  steelwork,  first  and  second  floor 

levels,  Messrs.  Morgan  & Co.’s  premises,  I.^ng 
Acre.  Mr.  E.  R.  Burch,  architect ; Wm. 
Lindsay  & Co.,  engineers. 

3I  —Ground  and  first  floor  level  of  same  building. 
32.— Reverse  view  of  same  building,  showing  ine 
amount  of  loading  upon  the  naked  steelwork 
during  erection. 
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33.— Detail  of  Henley-on-Thames  Town  Hall  roof. 

34-  Interior  of  same  roof  before  covering  fixed 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  architect ; Wm.  Lindsay  & 
Lo.,  engineers. 

35-  ^ iew  of  Llectra  House,  Finsbury-pavement. 
3O.— Another  view  of  same  building,  taken  from  the 

new  electric  station,  Finsbury-pavement 
Mr.  J.  Belcher,  architect ; Wm.  Lindsay  & 
Co.,  engineers. 


The  Chairman  said  they  must  all  recognise 
the  great  pains  Mr.  Cunnington  had  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  his  lecture,  and  they  were 
much  indebted  to  him  for  it  and  for  the 
diagrams  and  lantern  views  he  had  shown. 
They  had  received  one  or  two  communications 
on  the  subject,  which  he  would  ask  Mr.  Maule 
to  read. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  wrote  that 
he  regretted  that  he  would  not  be  in  London 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton’s  paper.  It  was  a useful  subject.  He 
thought  there  were  many  structures  where  an 
engineer  might  profitably  engage  the  services 
of  an  architect  for  the  artistic  portions  and 
general  arrangements  of  interiors  as  well  as 
elevations,  but  that  the  structural  parts  to  be 
designed  by  the  engineer  should  in  every  case 
claim  the  precedence  and  dictate  the  outline  of 
design.  Look  at  some  of  our  bridges  : take 
the  arch  of  Westminster  Bridge.  An  engineer 
knew  that  no  diagram  of  stresses  in  ironwork 
gave  the  curve  here  adopted  for  the  arch. 
Look  at  the  iron  parapet  of  the  Victoria  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Battersea  ' 
An  engineer  admired  it  because  it  was  a design 
that  could  not  be  made  in  masonry. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  Superintending  Architect 
of  the  London  County  Council,  in  his  com- 
munication, said  he  had  been  looking  recently 
at  some  views  of  Lower  New  York,  and  they 
seemed  quite  unfamiliar  to  him  although  he 
was  there  frequently  up  to  thirteen  years  ago 
I he  erection  of  numerous  high  buildings  had 
brought  about  this  great  change.  The  narrow 
mngue  of  land  between  the  East  and  Hudson 
Rivers,  with  the  Haarlem  River  on  the  north, 
particularly  hampered  extension  laterally,  and 
thus  was  evolved  in  the  resourceful  American 
mind  the  expedient  of  carrying  up  buildings  to 
great  heights.  In  these  buildings  the  steel 
columns  were  the  only  portions  of  the  structure 
which  were  carried  to  the  foundations,  and 
they  provided  the  reactionary  forces  of  the 
weights  of  the  buildings,  each  story  being 
carried  independently  of  the  one  above  or 

S^WK1-#.J-The-Cublcal  extent  of  some  of  the 
high  buildings  in  New  York  must  necessarily 
be  very  considerable,  especially  in  comparison 
with  London  buildings,  where,  as  was  well 
known  special  permission  was  necessary  to 
allow  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class  to 
be  of  a greater  cubical  extent  than  250,000 
cubic  ft.,  in  which  cases  the  buildings  must 
not  exceed  60  ft.  in  height,  nor  be  of  1 maxi- 
mum capacity  Of  more  than  450,000  cubic  ft. 

,,  e,  rc<;cnt,>'  attended  a Congress  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  noted  that  one  of  the  con- 
tinental speakers  drew  some  very  forcible 
illustrations  as  to  the  height  permitted  for 
ouildings  even  in  London,  but  the  horror 
with  which  he  spoke  of  buildings  twenty- 
two  stories  in  height  in  New  York  City  was 
quite  indescribable.  These  were  representative 
European  views,  because  in  Europe  buildings 
not  hampered  by  the  geographical  con- 
dm°ns  ;v,.VCh  obtain  in  lower  New  York  City 
a though  this  consideration  does  not  apply  to 
P -American  cities  where  similar  high 

S'mgSAre  Cr?Cled'  But  il  ">“*  be  borne  in 
mind  that  American  cities  haye  been  laid  out 
on  modern  lines,  with  the  special  advantage  of 

LoJndnnStheni''aXTHrn  °f  sunshine'  whereas  in 
London  the  limited  amount  of  sunshine  must 

be  regarded  as  a factor  in  considering  the 
y °f.  buildings  in  relation  to  open 
Vnrt? Virhe  I1?";651  building  code  of  New 
\ °rk.  Cl‘y,  which  came  into  operation  in 
October,  1900  is  an  interesting  document  In 

bf/iI0V1S'0nSi.lt  '?  noIlced  that  any  hotel,  lodg- 
ing house,  school,  theatre,  gaol,  police  s ation 
hospital,  asylum,  institution  for  the  care”; 
treatment  of  persons,  which  exceeds  as  ft  in 
height  shall  be  firepoof,  and  every  oilier  build- 

f CeedS  75  “■  sha11  be  similarly  con- 
structed In  a recent  book  on  fireproof 

MrSFUC°M  “H°wl°  Build  Fi«!-Proof,”  bj 
Mr.  K C.  Moore,  there  were  recorded  some 
experiences  on  the  behaviour 
of  high  buildings  in  cases  of  fire,  and  illustra 
b^were  given  of  the  Home  Life  Building 
which  was  192  ft.  high,  and  was  intended  to  be 
fireproof.  A building  of  five  stories  adjoining 
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£ took  fire,  and  burned  out  every  floor  of  the 
Home  Life  Building  above  its  own  height. 
I'he  disaster  appeared  to  have  resulted  through 
a shallow  court,  20  ft.  wide,  used  for  lighting 
the  higher  building,  drawing  up  the  flamesand 
communicating  them  from  one  window  to 
another  in  the  progress  of  the  fire  in  the  higher 
building.  The  court  acted  like  a purposely 
constructed  chimney  in  its  destructive  effect, 
though  how  areputed  fire-proof  building  burned 
so  freely  and  fiercely  was  not  so  apparent. 
The  destruction  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  made  a 
great  impression  in  this  country.  The  hotel 
was  substantially  built,  and  it  was  stated  in 
some  papers  to  have  been  fire-resisting,  though 
that  statement  was  inaccurate,  as  it  was  elicited 
t e flo.°rs  were  of  open  wood  joists  ; some 
of  the  partitions  were  formed  with  “ quarters," 
and  the  internal  wall  finishings  were  of  wood. 
Such  a building  would  hardly  be  classed  as 
hre-resistmg  here  ; at  any  rate,  it  burnt  with 
such  funous  rapidity  that  it  was  practically 
gutted  within  an  hour  and  a half.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  every  such  building  should  be  as 
uninflammable  as  modern  science  could  make 
it.  The  responsibility  of  dealing  with  life  and 
property  in  such  a structure  was  a burden  no 
public  official  should  be  called  upon  to  under- 
take. In  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts,  and 
an  expert  corps  of  fearless,  brave  men,  many 
lives  were  lost  and  property  totally  destroyed 
In  the  case  of  the  Home  Life  Building,  the 
effective  water  head  was,  he  understood, 
106  ft.,  but  that  failed  to  save  the  building 
“P..*0  fhat  height.  The  subject  of  high 
buildings  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  its 
developments  were  being  carefully  watched. 
Many  experts  in  New  York  City  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  high  buildings,  and 
freely  condemned  the  result  of  recent  years’ 
work  as  a hideous  disfigurement  of  the  city. 
These  views  found  many  supporters  here,  but 
perhaps  a better  acquaintance  with  the  condi- 
tions which  were  responsible  for  the  problem 
might  soften  the  criticisms.  American  engi- 
neers and  architects  were  hampered  by  no 


insurmountable  trVdifinnT  wmT  y T ^ nea  notmng  but  themselves.  Another  thing 
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way  was  a necessity  it  was  not  put  in  an 
‘underground’’  tunnel,  as  in  London,  but 
erected  on  stilts,  and  it  answered  its  purpose 
very  well.  The  systematic  method  of  American 
thinkers  had  been  to  first  grasp  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  then  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  in  the  most  practical  and  common- 
sense  way,  unbiassed  by  prejudice.  If  the  tall 
building  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  it 
was  another  effort  to  solve  a difficulty,  and  as 
experience  was  gained,  it  might  ultimately  lead 
to  some  satisfactory  result  in  America,  but  it 
did  not  seem  a suitable  form  of  structure  for 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Mr  Lewis  Solomon  wrote  that  he  noticed 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  said  that  designers 
diitered  very  materially  in  regard  to  the  forces 
to  be  resisted,  the  strength  of  material  em- 
ployed, and  the  most  efficient  details  of  con- 
struction.  This  must  be  so  in  designing  work 
of  this  nature,  and  it  was  in  the  different  method 
ot  treatment  that  the  clever  designer  varied 
from  the  every-day  practitioner.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton  also  said  that  the  stability  of  a building 
depends  entirely  upon  the  masonry  or  the 
framing  outside  pure  construction.  He  (Mr. 
Solomon)  thought  that  should  be  emphasised 
fo^ewhat,  as  young  men  were  apt  to  think 
that  the  enclosing  portion  of  a building  was  of 
such  little  use.  In  regard  to  the  different  treat- 
ment of  exierior  walls  of  a building,  he  thought 
the  second  of  those  described  was  only  a 
variety  of  the  third,  and  that  only  two  methods 
should  have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  one  where 
the  masonry  carried  the  superstructure,  and 
the  other  where  the  iron  carried  the  masonry, 
as  the  masonry  in  the  second  scheme  was 
carried  by  the  ironwork  in  a tall  building.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Cunnington  that  few  archi- 
tects were  capable  of  undertaking  both  the 
architectural  and  structural  details  of  a tall 
iron  building,  but  architects  should  design 
the  system  and  leave  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  engineer.  With  regard 
to  the  rool  construction,  the  paper  led  one  to 
believe  that  iron  domes  were  almost  a new 
feature,  but  they  were  not  so,  as  he  remem- 
bered over  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
connected  with  the  design  and  carrying-out  of 
the  Ottoman  Bank  in  Throgmorton-street,  that 
there  was  an  iron  dome  to  the  board-room,  the 
ironwork  of  which,  he  thought,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Homan  (now  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers),  but  the  architectural  work 
was  not  done  in  any  wav  by  the  engineer.  In  the 
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that  each  principal  was  made  in  three  sections 
for  convenience  of  transit.  Some  explanation 
of  the  joining  of  these  sections  might  be  given 
with  advantage.  He  did  not  quite  understand 
why  reference  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  to  the  “ Electra  House,"  Finsbury-pave- 
ment^  as  there  wns  no  special  engineering 
question  concerned  in  a matter  where  the 
architect  had  adopted  an  ordinary  form  of  con- 
struction, viz.,  bedding  stanchions  inside 
masonry.  As  far  as  the  architecture  of  this 
building  went,  it  was  only  what  one  might 
expect  from  such  an  accomplished  architect  as 
Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  glad  they  had  had  another 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  method  of  con- 
struction of  tall  buildings,  which  was  so  foreign 
to  our  own  system.  He  did  not  think  this 
American  system  would  be  copied  in  this 
country,  but  there  was  much  instruction  to  be 
got  out  of  a consideration  of  the  details— the 
splicing  and  the  junctions,  for  instance,  of 
the  ironwork  between  the  girders  and  the 
stanchions.  No  doubt  they  had  noticed 
that  the  whole  of  the  stanchions  were  put 
together  by  putting  on  covering  plates  at 
the  joints.  That  was  not  done  much  in  this 
country,  but  it  seemed  a good  way  of  putting 
the  stanchions  together.  He  did  not  know 
whether  we  quite  realised  the  size  of  some  of 
these  tall  buildings  which  were  to  be  seen  in 
America.  He  noticed  that  the  height  of  one 
of  them  was  386  ft.— that  was  one  and  a half 
times  the  height  of  the  western  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  50  ft.  to  spare,  and  it 
was  within  18  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul  s Cathedral.  The  heights  of  some  of 
these  buildings  were  enormous.  It  was  to  be 
noticed  that  the  wall  of  a building  in  these 
tall  structures  was  getting  to  be  of  less  and 
less  consequence,  and  there  was  no  reference 
to  such  walls  as  were  referred  to  in  our  Build- 
ing Act.  The  walls  of  each  story  in  these  tall 
buildings  were  sufficient  for  each  story,  and 
carried  nothing  but  themselves.  Another  thing 
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~ — u.c.iimn — anu  uc  uiu  au  wun  a view 
rather  of  suggesting  to  architectural  students 
i tfiat  they  should  study  scientific  construction  a 
little  more — was  the  separate  action  of  an 
engineer  and  an  architect,  neither  of  whom 
had  very  much  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
other.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  what  one 
should  desire,  or  what  one  would  expect  to  lead 
to  quite  the  happiest  result.  As  regarded  external 
design,  combined  with  safety  of  construction, 
it  would  pay  the  young  architect,  in  every 
sense,  to  study  carefully  such  drawings  as  they 
saw  before  them  that  evening.  There  were 
now  a good  many  books  to  be  got,  and  a good 
many  lectures  had  been  given,  on  various  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  now  so  difficult  as 
it  was  to  study  the  various  parts  and  details.  They 
should  look  to  the  joints  more  particularly,  for 
there  they  could  learn  a great  deal.  With 
regard  to  iron  construction  generally— arch i 
tectural  construction  he  referred  to  chiefly— at 
the  present  time  the  different  engineering 
societies — the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
taking  the  lead— were  at  work  with  the  object 
of  standardising  the  different  parts  of  iron- 
work, and  he  might  add  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  a seat  on  the  committee  on  the 
subject.  As  far  as  architects  were  concerned, 
they  were  more  interested  in  the  standardisa- 
tion of  joists.  The  idea  of  the  committee  was 
to  do  away  with  many  degrees  which  now 
exist,  and  to  get  only  joists  of  the  size  wanted. 
At  the  present  time  if  one  wanted  a joist  of  a 
particular  size,  it  was  quite  a matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  it  could  be  got  at  once,  or  even 
if  it  could  be  got  at  all ; and  the  object  of  the 
committee  was  to  settle,  after  a conference  with 
architects  and  engineers,  certain  sizes — not  too 
many,  but  enough — which  manufacturers  of 
any  consequence  would  roll  and  keep  in 
stock. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Cunnington  had  practi- 
cally told  them  that  they  as  architects  should 
steer  clear  of  designing  these  purely  engineer- 
ing structures  and  leave  that  for  (he  engineer 
to  do,  and  he  (the  speaker)  thought  they  would 
all  agree  with  that.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
if  the  time  should  unfortunately  arrive  when 
such  structures  were  built  in  London  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer  would  have  to  work  together. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  know  more  about  the 
foundations  of  these  tall  buildings.  The  piles 
in  one  instance  referred  to  by  the  lecturer 
were  from  io  in.  to  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
head,  and  they  were  driven  in  at  from  16  in.  to 
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stated  that  concrete  was  put  all  round,  the 
space  being  from  12  in.  to  16  in.  around  the 
head  of  each  pile  ; but  he  did  not  understand 
how  it  was  done.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  piles  were  driven  in  in  rows,  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  rows  were  adapted  to  the. 
large  girders  which  were  placed  upon  the  top 
It  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  younger 
members  to  know  how  the  Americans  disposed 
the  concrete  round  the  head  of  the  piles.  He 
once  had  some  work  of  the  kind  to  do  and-  he 
was  put  to  much  trouble  in  the  matter.  They 
were  told  that  piles  were  undesirable  where 
there  was  no  certainty  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  water  level  in  the  underlying  soil, 
i.c.y  unless  the  water  level  were  not  liable  to 
rise  and  fall  ; and  that,  of  course,  was  a fact. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  iron  piles  had 
ever  been  used  in  America  for  this  purpose,  and 
if  so,  what  the  effect  had  been.  Could  the  lec- 
turer give  them  any  information  in  regard  to 
what  was  usually  called  “ a clothing  for  the 
ironwork  ” ? Were  the  large  girders  in  these 
tall  buildings  protected  in  any  way  ? — 
for  that  was  a matter  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  constructors  when  they  built  a gigantic 
structure  entirely  of  steel.  What  was  the  life 
of  the  steel  ? And  what,  if  any,  was  the  pro- 
tection given  to  it  ? Some  of  them  may  have 
seen  a letter  in  the  Builder  recently  from  Mr. 
E.  Atkinson,  the  organiser  of  the  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Boston,  asking  for  informa- 
tion of  the  kind.*  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Atkinson  recently,  and  he  learned 
that  that  gentleman  wanted  to  find  out  from 
the  English  people  what  they  thought  of 
putting  concrete  round  the  columns.  Was  it 
a fact  that  in  “ Electra  House,”  on  each  story 
of  the  building  the  stonework  was  built  inde- 
pendently of  the  stonework  on  the  other 
stories  ? He  understood  that  the  steelwork  of 
“Electra  House  ” carried  the  floors,  and  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  stonework  which  supported 
itself  entirely  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  Building  Act  would  allow 
each  panel  to  be  kept  distinct  and  the  weight 
carried  on  the  girder. 

Mr.  R.  Moreland,  jun.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  said,  in 
reference  to  the  foundations,  as  on  the  top  of 
the  piles  were  granite  blocks,  suppose  one  of 
the  piles  moved  ? There  would  be  a local 
strain  on  the  granite  block,  and  as  granite  was 
not  a material  to  resist  tension,  it  would  crack. 

It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  used  steel  instead  of 
granite,  although,  of  course,  the  steel  would 
have  been  a great  expense — a matter,  however, 
of  little  account  in  the  erection  of  these  tall 
American  buildings.  In  London,  several  large 
buildings  had  been  floated  on  what  would  be 
called  bad  foundations.  At  one  large  building 
which  he  had  been  interested  in,  i.c.,  Harms- 
worth’s,  on  the  Embankment,  under  Mr.  H.  O. 
Ellis,  architect,  the  load  was  calculated,  from 
various  tests,  at  two  tons  the  square  foot.  The 
whole  site  was  brought  into  action  for  the 
distribution  of  load,  and  long  girders  were  used 
immersed  in  a concrete  block  covering  the  site, 
and  he  was  glad  to  say  there  had  been  no 
settlement ; though  he  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  gone  down  to  a solid 
foundation,  but  the  expense  prohibited  that. 
We  did  not  have  the  high  buildings  or  the 
great  weights  in  England  that  they  did  in 
America.  In  London  there  were  very  few 
buildings  of  more  than  seven  stories.  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions  was  an  exception,  and  also  the 
Carlton  Hotel  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre — a 
large  block  of  buildings  where  the  system  they 
had  been  talking  about  had  been  adopted.  In 
the  majority  of  the  diagrams  of  stanchions 
exhibited,  there  were  a large  number  of  plates 
on  the  flanges,  but  not  on  the  web  ; the  webs 
were  stiffened  up,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  flanges,  and  in  one  diagram  the  stanchion 
was  much  deeper  than  it  was  wide,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  better 
the  other  way.  The  radius  of  gyration  being 
unequal,  the  stanchion  he  referred  to  was  not 
economical.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
stanchion  economical  from  bottom  to  top — 
somewhere  in  its  length  it  would  have  greater 
strength  than  was  required.  In  several 
buildings  he  had  had  to  do  with,  where  large 
plate  stanchions  had  been  required,  they  had 
used  solid  steel  columns — originally  at  Harms- 
worth's,  where  the  whole  of  the  basement  was 
required  for  printing  purposes  and  where  a 
small  diameter  was.  required.  These  steel 
columns  had  been  used  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
and  in  several  places  where  an  architectural 


* See  our  issue  for  January  4. 


effect  was  required  and  a small  size.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  American  building  he 
had  seen  in  London  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Nicholson  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  the 
architects  of  which  were  Messrs.  Gordon 
& Gunton.  The  building  was  somewhat 
unique  in  a way,  for  there.  was  no  brick- 
work up  to  the  second  floor"  level.  It  was 
a narrow  building,  with  glass  all  round,  and 
the  superstructure  was  carried  on  steel 
columns,  which  were  kept  back  so  that  the 
goods  could  be  displayed  ; the  wall  above  was 
cantilevered  over.  As  to  the  depth  of  girders, 
that  was  an  important  matter.  Architects 
were  continually  wanting  shallow  girders,  and 
yet  they  knew  as  well  as  any  one  the  trouble 
there  was  with  them.  A twentieth  of  the 
span,  or  a twenty-fourth,  was  the  usual  thing, 
but  in  practice  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  to 
that,  and  if  that  limit  were  exceeded,  a lower 
stress  should  be  allowed  for.  As  to  Mr.  Bias- 
hill’s  remarks  about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
steel  delivered,  his  firm  had  lately  erected  a 
large  stockyard  and  machine  shop,  driven 
electrically,  on  five  acres  of  ground,  at  Silver- 
town,  the  main  object  being  to  give  quick 
and  certain  delivery.  His  firm  realised  the 
importance  of  time  in  these  large  steelwork 
contracts,  and  they  could  give  any  delivery 
required.  They  had  just  completed  work  for 
Harrod’s  Stores,  in  which  there  had  been  1,100 
tons  of  steelwork  manufactured  and  erected 
since  August  26  last — 600  tons  were  erected  in 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  the  whole  question 
of  standardising  sizes  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  Americans  in  some  important  respects  had 
been  able  to  beat  English  contractors  out  of 
the  market,  and  had  done  it  by  keeping  a 
supply  of  standard  sizes  ready.  That  was  why 
English  engineers  had  taken  up  the  question, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  now  that  buildings  were 
wanted  in  such  a great  hurry,  and  people 
wanted  to  get  a return  for  their  outlay  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  question  of  standard- 
ising sizes  had  become  a very  important  one. 

It  would  enable  architects  and  engineers  to 
supply  what  might  be  called  a business 
demand  of  the  day  ; but  one  objection  to  it, 
even  from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view— an 
objection  which  a member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  mentioned  in  a recent  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject— was  that  it  might 
lead  to  a kind  of  stereotyped  specification, 
and  would  rather  check  originality  in  con- 
struction. He  would  like  to  know  what  was 
the  meaning  of  one  rather  startling  statement 
in  the  paper.  Mr.  Cunnington  said  that 
where  every  square  foot  of  ground  had  a very 
high  value,  these  high  buildings  enabled  a 
certain  available  area  to  be  multiplied  “ twenty, 
thirty,  or  perhaps  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
times.”  Was  it  contemplated  putting  up  build- 
ings of  sixty  stories  ? For  he  could  not  see 
how  the  area  was  to  be  multiplied  sixty  times 
on  any  other  principle,  and  that  seemed  to  be 
more  alarming  than  ever.  At  the  end  of  the 
paper,  in  reference  to  “ Electra  House,”  Fins- 
bury-pavement,  Mr.  Cunnington  said  “ It  will 
be  observed  that  the  front  walls  are  carried  upon 
stanchions  within  the  granite  piers,  they  (the 
granite  piers)  not  being  of  sufficient  sectional 
area  to  support  the  superincumbent  load.”  He 
thought  that  was  a terbible  passage  to  hear  read 
before  an  architectural  society,  and  in  a paper 
on  architectural  engineering.  If  we  were 
going  to  build  in  that  way,  he  did  not  see 
where  the  architecture  came  in  at  all.  Archi- 
tecture meant,  among  other  things,  not  only 
building  that  was  strong,  but  building  that 
looked  what  it  was.  If  we  were  going  to 
erect  a building  which  entirely  depended  upon 
steel  piers  and  framing  to  carry  the  load,  and 
then  enclosed  it  with  a skin  which  was  intended 
to  make  gthe  spectator  think  that  the  build- 
ing was  built  of  granite,  but  was  nevertheless 
obviously  insufficient  as  such,  he  did  not 
think  there  coulfl  be  a greater  disaster  to 
architectural  design.  The  whole  subject  of 
these  American  high  buildings  was  a painful 
one.  He  recognised  the  extreme  cleverness  of 
it,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  such  clever- 
ness was  made  to  serve  business  interests  ; but 
the  result  was  commercial  architecture,  and  the 
buildings  were  whited  sepulchres.  They  were 
totally  different  in  reality  from  what  they 
looked,  and  he  should  respect  American 
architects  much  more  if  they  honestly  put  up 
steel  structures  and  omitted  the  skin  of 
masonry.  The  skin  was  an  expensive  sham, 
and  it  was  of  very  little  use.  No  doubt,  when 
one  did  not  know  how  these  buildings  were 
constructed,  they  looked  very  effective.  He 


did  not  inherently  object  to  tall  buildings  if 
they  could  be  got  without  shutting  out  air  and 
light ; there  was  an  element  of  the  picturesque 
about  them  sometimes,  and  even  the  sublime  ; 
but  when  one  knew  that  all  this  apparent 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  effect  was  nothing 
but  a skin  which  hid  another  construction,  one 
lost  all  respect  for  it ; and  we  did  not  know  yet 
the  dangers  associated  with  these  tall  structures 
built  on  a steel  skeleton.  We  did  not  know 
how  long  the  steel  skeleton  would  last.  It 
would  probably  require  a good  deal  of  looking 
after,  and  already  there  had  been  evidence  that 
these  buildings  were  not  fireproof  by  any 
means,  nor  so  safe  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
short,  they  could  only  be  regarded  as  a very 
clever  and  spirited  form  of  architectural 
development  to  meet  a sudden  demand,  and  he 
was  looking  for  the  time  when  even  the 
Americans  themselves  would  question  whether 
they  had  done  the  best  thing  in  encouraging 
this  form  of  construction.  The  paper  was 
instructive  in  showing  how  such  buildings 
were  erected,  but  he  hoped  the  form  of  con- 
struction under  discussion  would  not  be 
adopted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Guy  Nicholson  asked  to  what  height  the 
water  companies  in  America  supplied  water. 

In  London,  in  the  case  of  a building  90  ft.  high, 
the  water  companies  said  they  could  not  supply 
higher  than  70  ft.,  and  if  water  was  wanted 
higher  it  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
hydraulic  power  companies.  In  the  case  of 
a tall  building  it  seemed  important  that  there 
should  be  a water  supply  at  the  top,  if  only  for 
use  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire.  As  to 
tall  buildings  in  London,  Queen  Anne’s  Man- 
sions seemed  to  be  an  utter  failure  : it  was  so 
high  that  the  courtyard  inside,  except  on  the 
very  lightest  days,  was  all  dark  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  rooms  facing  on  to  it  were  hardly  ever 
properly  lighted.  As  to  foundations,  he  be- 
lieved up  to  now  the  greatest  weight  which 
had  been  put  on  very  good  ground  had  been 
3 tons  to  the  square  foot.  Well,  in  the  case  of  a 
column  with  1,100  tons  on  it.  that  would  give 
about  370  superficial  feet  of  foundations  ; and  if 
one  high  building  was  put  up,  another  might  be 
put  up  adjoining  it,  and  if  this  were  done  to 
any  extent  the  foundations,  it  seemed  to  him, 
would  cover  an  enormous  area.  If  piles  were 
driven  to  great  depths  in  all  cases,  underground 
railways  would  not  be  possible.  He  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  foundations  of 
these  buildings,  because  he  supposed  permis- 
sion was  not  given  to  extend  the  foundations 
indefinitely. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  a little  at 
variance,  perhaps,  with  some  of  the  other 
speakers  in  thinking  that  the  paper  was  a 
valuable  one  to  them  in  view  of  possible 
architectural  development  in  London.  When 
one  considered  the  enormous  rise  in  ground 
values,  the  large  spans  to  be  covered,  the  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  fire  now  neces- 
sary— particularly  in  cities  like  London,  where 
the  streets  were  very  narrow  and  land  very 
precious — and  the  need  of  oftentimes  carrying 

as  was  done  at  Colchester  Town  Hall — the 

chimneys  in  solid  masonry  or  brickwork  over 
these  spans,  all  these  considerations  appeared 
to  suggest  the  need  of  some  such  development 
as  that  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Cunnington.  What 
that  development  would  be  under  our  con- 
ditions it  was  impossible  to  say,  and  no  doubt 
our  municipal  regulations  would  have  to  be 
very  much  varied  to  meet  such  requirements  ; 
but  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Americans  would  have  taught  us  a good  deal 
in  these  matters,  and  we  should  develop  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  lead,  as  Mr.  Statham 
suggested,  to  a deterioration  in  architecture, 
for  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
adopt  a system  of  construction  which  would 
be  a compromise  between  the  untruthful 
kind  of  construction  which  Mr.  Statham 
referred  to  and  our  present  methods.  He 
thought  there  was  sufficient  engineering 
and  architectural  talent  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  a satisfactory  development  in  architectural 
construction  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  to- 
day. He  was  not  at  all  hopeless  that  something 
of  the  kind  would  be  done.  What  would 
happen  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  ancient  lights 
it  was  impossible  to  say  ; one  could  not  con- 
ceive that  there  could  exist  anything  such  as 
ancient  lights  in  America  ; or  were  exorbitant 
sums  paid  for  them  ? If  standard  sizes  of  steel 
were  put  on  the  market,  and  if  that  had  any 
tendency  to  prejudice  design,  he  thought  the 
result  would  be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
that  the  best  architecture  would  not  be  hurried, 
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but  that,  for  that  reason,  it  would  cost  more— 
people  who  wanted  the  best  work  would  have  to 
wait  and  have  to  pay  for  it.  Last  year  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walmisley  read  before  them  an  excellent  paper 
on  approximately  the  same  subject,*  taking  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  matter  ; the  paper  they 
had  had  from  Mr.  Cunnington  was  an  emi- 
nently  practical  one.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  settlement  had  been  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  tall  American  buildings  ? As  to 
the  possibility  of  having  beautiful  buildings 
built  on  this  method,  no  doubt  many  of  them 
had  seen  photographs,  if  they  did  not  see  the 
actual  thing  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  a model 
of  one  of  these  tall  buildings.  He  thought  it 
showed  a very  fine  building,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a beautiful  architectural  composi- 
tion,  m spite  of  its  height  and  squareness. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to,  J 

Mr.  Cunnington,  in  reply,  said  as  to  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Max  Clarke  in  regard 
to  the  piles,  he  had  dealt  with  the  matter  in  the 
paper,  but  he  would  now  describe  it  on  the 
blackboard.  The  piles  were  from  io  in  to 
14  m.  in  diameter  at  the  head,  and  they  were 
driven  at  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  apart,  centre  to 
centre,  commencing  at  the  centre  of  each 
group  and  working  outwards,  while  the  rows 
were  about  24  in.  apart,  centre  to  centre.  The 
soil  was  excavated  from  the  top  down  to  16  in 
?r  Ib  l";*  and  concrete  put  in,  and  brought 
lecvl^lth  die  top  of  the  piles,  and  on  the  top 
of  that  were  put  the  granite  slabs  which 
received  the  brick  piers  or  footings,  and  then 
another  granite  slab.  [Mr.  Max  Clarke  : Does 
the  girder  rest  on  brickwork?]  It  rested  on 
granite.  As  he  understood  it,  there  was  a 
ower  granite  slab,  then  the  brick  footings,  and 
then  another  granite  slab.  In  some  of  the 
lootings  there  were  what  were  called  the 

top  of  the  uPPer  granite 
block.  [Mr.  Clarke  : Do  the  grillage  beams 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  brickwork?]  They 
(the  grillage  beams  or  joists)  were  usually  placed 
12  in  to  16  in  from  centre  to  centre,  transverse 
e,  foundation  girder.  [Mr.  Statham  : 
What  do  the  grillage  girders  rest  upon  ?1  On 
the  gramte  slabs,  and  grouted  in  inconcrete. 

thieiJeno,h  r°futhe  gnllage  beams  was  about 
the  length  of  the  top  piece  of  granite.  Or  the 
grillage  peams  could  be  put  on  the  top  of  the 
brickwork  [The  Chairman  : It  acts  as  a large 

nmthl=te  , 1?at1JWas  so-  As  to  settlements 
in  these  high  buildings,  there  had  been  settle- 
ments in  one  or  two  cases,  but  nothing  of  a 
serious  character.  6 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  woulci  be  held  on  the  31st  inst.,  when 
"arns°n  Townsend  will  read  a paper 
on  Originality  in  Architectural  Design  ” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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3IIustrations. 


NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  OFFICES 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. 

BE  gave  in  our  issue  of  May  26,  1900, 
a general  view  and  plan  of  this  build- 
mg,  with  a description. 

The  illustration  here  given  is  from  a photo- 
graph of  the  entrance  as  seen  from  Temple- 
avenue.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  architect  to 
produce  a satisfactory  architectural  effect  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  window  space  as  the 
ordinary  classic  treatment  is  in  his  opinion  un- 
suitable for  the  lighting  of  offices  in  this 
climate. 

The  building  is  faced  throughout  with  Port- 
land  The  figure-subjects  represent 

Electricity,  the  Telephone,  Commerce,  &c. 
Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksee  were  the  builders 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  of 
Nottingham. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CENTRAL  BOYS’  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

This  school  is  situated  in  Gloucester  Green 
and  as  some  old  cottages  of  a picturesque 
nature  had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  building,  the  School  Board 
wished  the  new  school  to  be  kept  as  far  as 
possible  of  a picturesque  character. 

As  the  Market-place  is  often  very  noisy,  it 
was  thought  desirable  not  to  place  any  class- 
rooms  facmg  that  direction  ; the  cloakrooms 
and  other  offices  were,  therefore,  brought  to 
the  front,  and  bay  windows  introduced  in  them 
to  obtain  the  character  desired  by  the  Board. 
This  part  of  the  building  is  of  Doulting  stone’ 
the  rest  being  of  red  and  grey  brick,  and  the 
whole  being  covered  with  Yorkshire  stone 
slates. 

The  site  being  exceedingly  irregular,  a 
triangular  hall,  top-lighted,  has  been  intro- 
duced,  the  classrooms  being  grouped  round  it, 
with  a manual  classroom  approached  by  a 
separate  staircase  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  John  Wooldridge,  of  Oxford,  was  the 
builder,  his  contract  being  about  5,700/.,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  Westminster,  the  archi- 
tect.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  last  year’s 
Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


HOUSE  AT  LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA, 
KENT. 


Hearts  of  Oak  Building  Society  New 
Offices.— The  names  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors  for  this  work  are  .—Messrs.  Essex 
Nicol  & Goodman,  Waterloo-street,  Birming- 
ham first  premium) ; Messrs.  Meaby  & Webbe 
Jesse!  Chambers,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  (second 
premmm)  : and  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart 
SICK  Vernon-place,  Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C.  (third  premium).  M ’ 

New  Cemetery  Buildings,  Withington 
Manchester.— The  designs  for  the  new  ceme- 
tery  buildings  at  Withington  sent  in  bv  Mr, 
Ernest  Woodhouse,  of  Mosley-street,  Man- 

Mr  WnmT  been=elecled  tn  this  competition. 
Mr  Woodhouse  submitted  two  sets  of  designs 
and  he  was  successful  in  securing  the  first  and 

the  hnedsIPHen?U11113  ??ered  hy  lhe  Council  for 
he  best  designs,  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman  was 
the  assessor  The  third  premiated  design  was 

& Rogermo?HI,by  Maessrs-  Alfred  H.  Mills 
fhj.  C xr°  dJ?lm'  Brazonnose-street,  Man- 

a?ehile‘'nMr'  "°0[ih°use  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  carry  out  the  work 
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This  house  known  as  “ Sandycroft,"  has 
been  bull  overlooking  the  sea  to  the  east  and 
the  wen-known  Limestone  golf  links  to  the 
west.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fite , 8nd  tt]e  "eed  f°r  outlook  on  two  sides, 
the  kitchen  and  offices  are  below  the  principal 
rooms. 

Internally  the  house  is  finished  partly  with 
oak  or  deal  painted  panelling  and  partly 
canvas-covered  walls.  The  ribbed  ceilings 
were  specially  designed  by  the  architect  and 
run  and  enriched,  in  situ,  by  the  plasterer. 
Mr.  John  Cash  is  the  architect  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Davis,  of  Ashford,  the  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  work.  The  illustration  is  a first  sketch 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  • 
but  the  design  has  not  been  materially  altered 
in  execution. 


HIGHCOMBE  EDGE,  HINDHEAD. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  a drawing  of 
the  staircase  of  a house  in  Hindhead  The 
owner  Mr.  Rayner  Storr,  purchased  the  hand- 
rails, dados,  balusters,  and  trusses  from  an  old 
Georgian  house  which  formerly  stood  in  Old 
Falace-yard,  on  the  space  now  cleared  east  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  adaptation  of  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
but  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory  ; and 
the  whole,  with  the  new  newel  posts  and  other 


, - jjuaia  diiu  omer 

necessary  variations,  makes  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  house.  William  A.  Pitk. 


* S”  Bolder  for  December 


GRESHAM’S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK 


The  accompanying  reproduction  of  the 
architect’s  drawing  shows  a view  and  plans 
of  the  buildings,  the  plans  of  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
w°rk  is  now  proceeding  with 
the  idea  that  the  buildings  may  be  ready  for 

Tf>ermChf°°  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
i erm  of  next  year. 

The  present  school  buildings  in  the  Market 


Place  of  Holt  were  rebuilt  about  forty-five 
years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  former  and  original 
buildings  of  the  school,  which  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Gresham  in  1555. 
1556.  The  school  has  recently  been  recon- 
stituted under  a scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, and  entirely  new  buildings  are 
being  erected  on  a new  site. 

The  site  finally  chosen  for  the  new  buildings 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cromer-road,  and 
is  a little  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  town. 
It  possesses  all  the  advantages  demanded  for  a 
school  site,  occupying  an  elevated  position 
facing  full  to  the  south,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  good  belts  of  trees,  and  having  a 
gravel  and  sand  subsoil.  The  portion  of  the 
site  to  be  at  present  occupied  contains  over 
twelve  acres  of  land,  allowing  ample  space 
for  the  buildings  and  playing  fields.  If  it 
should  be  found  desirable  at  a future  time  to 
enlarge  the  buildings  or  playing  fields,  addi- 
tional land  can  be  used,  as  the  governors  of  the 
school  are  the  owners  of  the  surrounding 
fields.  * 

The  buildings,  which  are  set  back  from  the 
main  road,  are  designed  in  two  separate  and 
detached  blocks,  the  one  on  the  west  contain- 
ing the  Master’s  house  and  dining  hall,  boys’ 
studies  and  dormitories,  kitchens  and  offices, 
and  that  on  the  east  containing  the  school 
buildings,  assembly  hall,  lavatories  and  work- 
shops. The  buildings  can  be  connected  by  a 
cloister  later  on  if  required. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Master’s  house  block  is 
placed  the  boy’s  dining  hall,  and  on  either  side 
are  placed  the  master's  privale  apartments,  and 
the  boys  studies  and  dormitories.  There  are 
forty  separate  studies  on  the  ground  floor 
facing  south,  and  on  the  first  floor  over  these 
are  the  dormitories  for  the  same  number.  . 
These  dormitories  have  been  planned  on  the  : 
open  cubicle  system,  with  enclosed  dressing- 
space  to  each,  which  gives  both  a desirable  • 
amount  of  privacy  as  well  as  a facility  in  super-  ■ 
vision.  The  breathing  space  in  the  dormi- 
tones  for  each  boy  is  800  cubic  feet.  Lava- 
tones  and  bathrooms  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  dormitory.  The  dining  hall  is  seated 
for  eighty  boys,  not  including  the  raised  por- 
tion with  a high  table,  and  from  the  hall  a 
covered  cloister  leads  to  the  lavatories,  locker- 
room,  and  out  to  the  playing  fields.  Over 
the  dining  hall  is  an  isolated  sick-room  with 
separate  bathroom  and  nurse’s  room  adjoin-  j 
ing.  On  the  west  side  of  the  dining  hall,  the  I 
remainder  of  the  buildings  (which  are  in  1 
three  stories)  comprise  the  master’s  house, 
communicating  on  the  main  stair-landing  with  i 
a corridor  leading  to  the  boys’  dormitories  by  j 
a pass  door.  In  the  rear  of  this  are  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  with  servants’  rooms  over 
approached  by  a separate  staircase. 

To  the  east  of  these  buildings,  but  in  the 
same  line  of  frontage,  is  the  school  building  in 
the  form  of  a three-sided  quadrangle,  the  west 
side  containing  the  school  assembly  hall,  a 
large  apartment  70  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  tracery 
windows  and  open  timber  roof  of  a late  Gothic 
type.  From  the  hall  a wide  corridor  runs  I 
westward,  with  classrooms  and  cloakroom  on 
the  north  side,  ending  in  a return  wing  con-  j 
taining  the  laboratories,  workshops,  and  lec- 
ture-rcoms.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  in  1 
two  stories,  excepting  the  hall,  the  greater  < 
height  of  which  balances  the  remainder. 

All  the  classrooms,  laboratories,  lecture-  J 
rooms,  and  workshops  are  planned  and  will  be  f 
fitted  up  in  the  be«t  manner  to  attain  the  best 
light  and  most  effective  supervision,  and  the  1 
heating  and  ventilation  have  been  specially 
studied.  Electric  light  will  be  used  in  the  - 
whole  of  the  building?,  supplied  from  an  t 
installation  specially  erected  in  the  school  : 
grounds. 

The  buildings  are  carried  out  in  the  | 
Domestic  Renaissance  style  of  building  preva-  1 
lent  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  (except 
the  hall,  which  has  been  given  a late  Gothic  i 
character),  and  are  all  faeed  with  red  local  i 
bricks  and  Ancaster  stone,  the  roofs  being  1 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Special  care  has  1 
been  paid  to  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  I 
the  drainage  is  conveyed  by  gravitation  to  the  i 
town  sewers  ; no  tanks  or  cesspools  are  used  : 
for  soil  or  waste  drains  ; and  the  whole  of  > 
this  work  is  heing  carried  out  by  Messrs.  ( 
Matthew  Hall  & Co.,  of  Wigmore-street. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr. 
George  Riches,  of  Cromer,  Mr.  W.  Crosslev  I 
acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The  buildings  have  s 
been  designed  by,  and  are  being  carried  out  ' 
under  the  personal  supervision  of,  Mr.  Howard 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect,  of  London. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OF  CEMENT  AND 
CEMENT  MIXTURES. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  contains  a Report 
of  a Sub-Committee  of  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  Society  on  “ Uniformity  in  Analysis  of 
Materials  for  the  Portland  Cement  Industry." 

A sample  of  raw  cement  mixture,  and  another 
of  finished  Portland  cement,  was  submitted  to  a 
number  ot  chemists  for  analysis,  due  care 
being  taken  in  the  sampling  to  ensure  that  the 
different  samples  of  each  material  should  be 
identical  in  composition.  Most  of  the  chemists 
were  connected  with  the  Portland  cement 
industry,  and  each  chemist  employed  such 
methods  of  analysis  as  he  deemed  most  suit- 
able, but  sent  a description  of  the  methods 
used  to  the  Sub-Committee  together  with  the 
results  of  his  analyses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extreme 
differences  in  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 
raw  mixture  and  finished  cement  respectively 
returned  by  seventeen  chemists  : — 


Cement  Mixture. 


Silica. 

Oxide  of  Iron 
and  Alumina. 

.1 

Magr.es’a. 

per  cent. 
*5'75 
12-78 

percent. 

B'50 

7"o8 

percent. 

41-92 

39'53 

percent. 

a;*4 

2-97 

1 42 

2 39 

1-04 

Finished  Cement. 


0! 

. Silica. 

Oxide  of  Iron 
and  Alumina. 

e 

'►j 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric 

Anhydride. 

Maximum 

3-20 

2J's6j 

1 1 -36 

Minimum 

1 04 

1 9' 1 8 

9-32 

62-01 

2-52  | 1-30 

Difference 

2’i6 

2-38 

2-29 

0-63  ! 0-41 

The  results  of  the  analyses,  together  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  methods  used,  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Hillebrand,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  is  a recognised  authority  on  the 
subject,  with  the  request  that  he  would  express 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  principal  sources 
of  error  in  the  work  of  the  chemists,  and  would 
suggest  a scheme  of  analysis  by  which  more 
reliable  results  could  be  obtained  without  pro- 
longing the  time  occupied  for  the  analysis 
beyond  one  working  day. 

After  enumerating  the  sources  of  error  in  the 
various  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by  the 
different  chemists,  Dr.  Hillebrand  delineates  a 
scheme  which  he  regards  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  technical  purposes,  but  admits  thar  it 
involves  extra  manipulation.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  greater  uniformity  in  the  results  of  analyses 
cannot  be  attained  without  this  additional 
manipulation. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a detailed 
“ method  suggested  by  Clifford  Richardson, 
for  the  analysis  of  limestone,  raw  mixture,  and 
Portland  cement,  proposed  for  trial  by  the 
Committee  and  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  W.  F.  Hillebrand.” 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
samples  which  it  distributed  for  this  investiga- 
tion be  again  analysed  by  the  proposed 
method,  and  that  the  results,  together  with 
criticisms  of  the  method,  be  returned  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  final  results  of  this  investigation  will  be 
awaited  with  interest,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
cement  manufacturers  would  complain  very 
greatly  if  the  differences  in  the  results  of  com- 
merci  1 analyses  by  different  analysts  never 
exceeded  those  quoted  in  the  Report.  Unfor- 
tunately, analyses  of  an  identical  sample-  of 
material  are  sometimes  returned  by  different 
analysts  which  exhibit  much  wider  differences. 


Lady  Chapel,  Barton-,  Lancashire. — A new 
Lady  chapel  and  sacristies,  provided  at  a cost  of 
1,000/.,  have  been  erected  in  connexion  with  All 
Saints’,  Barton.  The  new  chapel  and  sacristies  have 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  London, 
and  built  by  Messrs.  R.  Xeill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
the  altar  being  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Bevaert, 
Bruges ; and  the  triptych  carved  by  M.  Lelau 
Declerk.  Courtrai.  Belgium,  to  the  design  of  Mr. 
Sebastian  Pugin-Powell. 


AMERICAN  WORKSHOP  METHODS 
IN  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  a paper  on 
this  subject  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  14th  inst.  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Molesworth,  M.Inst.C.E.: — 

The  author,  in  noticing  the  fact  that  many 
recent  contracts  for  steelwork  had  been  secured 
by  American  manufacturers  in  competition 
with  English  firms,  suggested  that  a descrip- 
tion of  American  methods  would  be  advan- 
tageous. The  quality  of  American  first-class 
work  was  excellent,  in  design,  material,  work- 
manship, and  finish,  and  was  fully  equal  to 
English  work.  The  cost  of  labour,  though 
higher  as  regarded  the  amount  earned  by 
individual  workmen,  was  lower  than  in 
England  when  the  quantity  of  work  turned 
out  was  taken  into  account.  English  bridge- 
works  were  frequently  cramped  for  room,  and 
hampered  with  old-fashioned  and  obsolete 
machinery,  while  American  works  were  kept 
up  to  modern  requirements,  and  obsolete 
machinery  was  turned  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
superseded  by  anything  more  efficient.  Works 
in  America  usually  ran  night  and  day,  and 
American  workmen  took  fewer  holidays  than 
English  workmen. 

The  author  confined  his  description  to  the 
bridge  department  of  the  Pencoyd  Works  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  giving  a general  description 
of  the  works,  traced  the  material  from  the 
bridge-shop  yard  through  the  various  processes 
into  the  loading-up  yard,  whence  it  was 
shipped.  The  bridge-shop  was  electrically 
driven,  the  cranes  and  larger  machines  having 
each  its  independent  motor.  The  material  was 
moved  longitudinally  through  the  shop  on 
trollies  and  transversely  by  electric  cranes,  the 
shop  was  roofed  in,  and  the  floor  was  boarded  ; 
the  material  rested  almost  entirely  on  skids, 
and  every  process  moved  it  farther  along  the 
shop  till  the  finished  work  emerged  at  the 
opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  steel  entered. 
The  output  in  gross  tons  per  man,  per 
annum,  averaged  : — Draltsmen,  771  ; bridge- 
shop,  1 15  ; forge,  45  ; eye-bars,  185  ; templaters, 
2,366. 

The  steel  was  open-hearth  steel,  rather 
softer  than  was  generally  used  in  England,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  giving  very  uniform 
tests.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  deliver 
all  material  into  the  bridge-shop  yard  perfectly 
straightened.  The  drawings  were  prepared 
in  a very  complete  manner,  and  gave  much 
more  information  than  was  usually  furnished 
on  drawings  in  England.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  minimise  smith’s  work,  and  to  dupli- 
cate as  many  parts  as  possible.  Stops,  guides, 
automatic  spacing  punches,  and  multiple 
punches  were  largely  used.  The  angle-shear 
was  used  much  more  than  in  England,  and 
joists  of  the  largest  size  were  sheared  at  one 
cut  without  any  distortion  ; punches  and  dies 
were  all  made  on  automatic  lathes,  and  were 
interchangeable.  All  the  larger  shearing- 
machines  were  mounted  on  turntables.  Plates 
were  handled  under  punches  by  roller  frames  or 
goose-necks,  and  moved  by  a chisel  bar  working 
on  a fulcrum.  Rimering  was  done  by  gantry 
drills,  which  resembled  a Wellington  crane 
with  eight  radial  drills  on  it.  Pneumatic  drills 
and  riveters,  and  chipping  machines  of  the 
Boyer  type  were  much  used,  and  bad  holes, 
which  were  very  uncommon,  were  rimered 
and  not  drifted.  Ends  of  long  pieces  were 
rimered  or  drilled  by  compressed-air  drills  fed 
up  to  the  work  by  a compressed-air  cylinder 
behind  them.  Large  plate-girders  were  riveted 
by  hydraulic  gap  riveters  mounted  on  a ram  to 
raise  or  lower  them,  the  work  being  suspended 
from  an  electric  Wellington  crane  traversed  by 
a switch  on  the  riveter-platform.  Ends  of 
members  were  milled  by  rotary  planers  which 
had  heads  4 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  in  diameter,  with 
cutters  fixed  near  the  periphery.  Angle- 
stiffeners  were  bevelled  in  pairs  in  a milling 
machine  with  fast  vertical  feed,  and  fitted 
perfectly.  Large  joists  or  channels  were 
handled  with  clip-hooks  furnished  with  chisel 
points. 

Very  little  planing-was  done  in  the  works  ; 
“Universal  ” plates  were  used,  and  were  rolled 
by  nearly  all  American  plate-mills  without 
extra  charge. 

The  causes  of  cheap  working  in  America 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

r.  The  workmen,  though  more  highly  paid 
than  in  England,  turned  out  a much  larger 
quantity  of  work. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  works  was  more 


carefully  thought  out,  and  labour-saving  appli- 
ances were  more  used. 

3.  There  was  more  method,  and  probably 
more  scientific  knowledge,  in  the  drawing- 
office. 

4.  The  works  were  run  night  and  day. 

5.  The  templating  was  reduced  to  a minimum 
by  care  in  the  drawing-office  and  by  the  use 
of  automatic  machinery  and  stops  and  guides. 

6.  Obsolete  machinery  was  turned  out  of  the 
works  as  soon  as  it  was  superseded  by  anything 
better. 

7.  All  tools  were  kept  in  a state  of  perfect 
efficiency. 

8.  Railway  freights  were  lower  than  in 
England. 

The  responsibility  for  the  small  output  per 
man  in  England  rested  only  partially  with  the 
manufacturer,  who  was  hampered  in  every 
effort  to  introduce  improvements  by  the  action 
of  the  workmen.  The  author  suggested  im- 
provement on  the  following  lines  : — 

(a)  A careful  arrangement  of  works  to  avoid 
unnecessary  handling  and  give  ample  facilities 
for  such  as  was  necessary. 

(b)  More  complete  drawings. 

(c)  The  condemnation  and  removal  of  obso- 
lete machinery  and  the  proper  maintenance  of 
what  was  in  use. 

(d)  Ample  motive  power. 

(c)  The  more  extended  use  of  slops,  guides, 
and  multiple  and  spacing  punches. 

The  saving  which  was  possible  by  sys- 
tematic methods  in  the  drawing  office,  and  the 
use  of  stops  and  guides  and  multiple  punches, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  templating,  was  very  great. 
Small  portions  of  the  work  should  be  made 
interchangeable  and  turned  out  without  having 
to  mark  each  piece.  The  use  of  the  spacing- 
punch  obviated  the  necessity  for  wooden  tem- 
plates, and  for  marking. 


INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  15th  inst.  Dr.  Thresh,  the  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  read 
his  opening  address,  in  which  he  made  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  habitual  state  of 
town  dwellings  and  streets  in  what  may  be 
called  the  pre-sanitary  epoch,  and  cited  historic 
evidence  of  the  now  almost  inconceivable  state 
of  filth  and  unwholesomeness  in  which  people 
were  once  content  to  live,  or  at  all  events  did 
live,  whether  contentedly  or  not.  Even  as  late 
as  1842  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Labouring  Population 
revealed  the  most  shocking  state  of  things.  We 
have  not  space  to  reprint  this  portion  of  the 
address,  but  it  is  well  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  many  of  our  towns  little  more  than  half 
a century  ago  should  thus  be  put  on  record. 
Following  on  this  historic  portion  of  his 
address,  Dr.  Thresh  continued  : — 

“ The  year  1842  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the 
close  of  the  pre-sanitary  and  the  dawn  of  the 
sanitary  era.  In  1844  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  presented  their  report,  and  in 
1848,  when  another  invasion  of  cholera 
threatened,  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was 
passed. 

The  Town  Councils  of  boroughs  were  con- 
stituted Sanitary  Authorities,  and  local  Boards 
of  Health  were  formed.  These  authorities  were 
given  power  to  borrow  money  for  works  of 
sewerage  and  water  supply,  and  also  the 
powers  necessary  for  carrying  out  such  works 
The  Act  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  in 
adequate  and  defective,  but  it  had  a marvellous 
effect,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  great 
consolidating  and  more  complete  Act  of  1875 
was  passed. 

There  is  one  effect  produced  by  the  1848 
Act,  which,  however,  must  be  referred  to. 
Sanitary  improvements  were  urgently  needed, 
and  Parliament  had  given  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  raising  money,  &c.,  to  carry  out 
such  improvements  ; but  Parliament  could  not 
create  sanitary  engineers.  But  the  sanitary 
engineer  came  into  existence.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  demand  for  men  with  such 
qualifications,  and  there  were  few  who  had  had 
any  practical  experience  in  designing  or  carry- 
ing out  works  of  a thoroughly  sanitary 
character.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  during 
the  process  of  evolution  many  mistakes  were 
made,  that  much  of  the  work  then  carried  out 
has  since  been  found  to  be  very  defective,  and 
that  in  many  instances  one  source  of  danger 
has  been  removed  by  means  which  introduced 
another.  Sewers  were  badly  constructed  and 
jll-ventilated,  drains  were  improperly  laid,  in- 
efficiently trapped,  the  plumbing  work  was 
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especially  bad,  and  water  supplies  were  not 
adequately  protected. 

In  I875,  the  Public  Health  Acti  was  passed, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  placed  in 
control  of  sanitary  affairs.  Improvements  have 
since  been  effected  in  nearly  every  town. 
Hundreds  of  systems  of  sewerage  and  works  of 
public  water-supply  have  been  carried  out. 
The  grossly  insanitary  conditions  which  existed 
in  nearly  all  houses  have  been  generally 
removed.  Medical  officers  of  health  and 
sanitary  inspectors  were  appointed  to  discover 
defects  and  suggest  remedies,  and  there  is  now 
no  lack  of  sanitary  engineers  ready  to  plan  and 
superintend  anything,  from  the  drainage  and 
water-supply  of  a cottage  to  the  sewerage  of 
the  largest  city,  or  to  the  bringing  of  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Wales  to  the  City  of 
London. 

Let  us  stay  for  one  minute  to  estimate  the 
saving  of  life  effected  so  largely  by  the  works 
of  the  sanitary  engineer.  The  data  we  require 
< an  be  obtained  from  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General,  and  are  as  follows  Death 
rate  per  1,000  population  1841-1S50,  224 
1891-1900,  18  2 ; decrease,  4 2.  Estimating  the 
present  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
33,000.000,  this  decrease  represents  the  saving 
of  138,600  lives  annually,  effected  almost 
entirely  by  the  works  of  sanitary  improvement 
carried  out  by  the  sanitary  engineers  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  generation. 

In  face  of  this  enormous  saving  of  life  there 
are  still  so-called  statesmen  who  deplore  the 
indebtedness  of  our  sanitary  authorities,  and 
call  the  expenditure  of  money  on  sanitary  im- 
provements ‘ unremunerative  investments. 
Why,  gentlemen,  no  investment  is  so  remuner- 
ative. Every  right  thinking  person  now  accepts 
the  dictum  of  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria, 

“ that  man  is  the  most  precious  capital  of  the 
State  and  of  society  in  general.  Every  indi- 
vidual represents  a certain  value,  and  to 
preserve  this  as  intact  as  possible,  and  to  its 
utmost  limit,  is  not  only  a command  of 
humanity,  but  also  the  duty  of  every  community 
in  its  own  interest.''  This  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  one  which  has  a great  fascination  for 
me,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
further  upon  it. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country  ; but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  There  is  still  ample  work 
for  the  sanitary  engineer.  The  gross  pollution 
of  air,  water,  and  soil,  which  was  so  common 
half  a century  ago,  is  now  rarely  found  ; but 
such  pollution  is  still  going  on  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  no  longer 
find  our  towns  intersected  by  open  sewers,  and 
fouled  by  countless  heaps  of  reeking  filth,  but 
we  have  defective  sewers  polluting  the  soil 
defective  drains  and  sanitary  fittings  permitting 
of  the  pollution  of  the  air,  defective  methods  of 
excrement  and  refuse  disposal.  The  danger  is 
not  less  real  because  it  is  concealed.  The 
exigencies  of  our  civilisation,  and  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  towns,  the  connexion  of 
nearly  all  houses  with  sewers  and  water  mains 
have  introduced  fresh  elements  of  danger,  and 
additional  problems  now  await  solution. 
These  are  so  numerous  and  so  important  that 
it  is  generally  admitted  our  sanitary  enact- 
ments require  revision  and  codification,  and 
that  the  whole  sanitary  administration,  to  be 
efficient,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
a special  Minister  of  State. 

Of  these  problems  I will  only  refer  to  one— 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  The 
aggregation  of  the  labouring  classes  in  towns 
is  depopulating  our  rural  areas  and  over- 
crowding our  urban  districts,  both  conditions 
which  are  to  be  deplored,  and  which  sooner  or 
later  must  be  combated  if  we  wish  to  retain 
our  pre-eminence  as  a nation. 

In  the  endeavour  to  improve  the  housing  of 
the  rural  labourer  many  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities have  adopted  building  by-laws  which 
they  find  themselves  powerless  to  enforce 
without  preventing  the  erection  of  cottages 
altogether,  and  thus,  by  driving  the  labourers 
1°,  e t°wns.  making  matters  worse  than 
before.  The  so-called  mode!  by-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  are.  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent  when  applied  to  towns,  but  in 
many  respects  they  are  not  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  rural  districts.  In  the 
former,  stability  and  freedom  from  risk  from 
“re  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 


rural  districts,  which  are  excellent  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  go  nearly  far  enough,  inas- 
much as  the  Authorities  adopting  them  have 
no  control  whatever  over  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  con- 
structed, their  proximity  to  other  buildings,  &c. 
A builder  might  put  up  a whole  row  of  wooden 
or  lath-and-plaster  cottages,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  one  caught  fire  the  whole  lot 
would  inevitably  be  consumed,  and  of  such  a 
flimsy  character  that  all  of  them  in  a few  years 
would  become  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

I mention  these  by-laws  because  I wish  to 
suggest  that  this  Institute  should  consider  the 
subject,  with  the  object  of  improving  those 
devised  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  a 
suitable  series  could  be  devised  they  would  be 
largely  adopted,  and  the  country  generally  be 
benefited  thereby.  I should  also  suggest,  as 
many  other  associations  are  greatly  interested 
in  this  matter,  that  they  should,  at  a later  stage, 
be  invited  to  co-operate  with  our  Institute. 

Work  of  this  character  would  not  only 
benefit  the  public,  but  also  indirectly  the  Insti- 
tute, and  there  is  no  dearth  of  such  subjects 
which  you  might  with  advantage  consider.  If 
the  Institute  is  to  flourish  it  must  make  its 
existence  known  outside  its  own  circle  of 
members,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a reputation 
for  doing  good  work.  Amongst  its  Fellows 
there  are  many  who  have  acquired  special 
knowledge — knowledge  not  only  of  value  to 
their  fellow-members,  but  interesting  to  the 
community  at  large.  An  organisation  such  as 
this,  especially  if  working  in  accord  with 
kindred  associations,  should  exercise  a great 
influence  in  any  future  legislation  of  a sanitary 
character.  I should  like  to  see  such  influence 
secured,  so  that  the  opinions  of  the  Institute 
should  be  desired,  and  be  always  treated  with 
respect. 

Progress  must  be  our  watchword.  The  sani- 
tary millennium  is  not  yet.  From  time  to 
time  some  definite  object  should  be  selected 
for  consideration,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the 
Institute  be  centred  upon  it,  so  that  no  session 
shall  pass  over  without  some  good  work  being 
accomplished.  Do  not  be  too  ambitious,  but 
be  ambitious  enough.  Enthusiasm  in  the 
Council  and  officers  will  beget  enthusiasm  in 
the  Fellows  and  members,  and  each  step  forward 
will  render  further  progress  less  arduous.  Above 
all  things,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
working  for  ourselves  alone.  Selfishness  never 
leads  to  ultimate  success.  Our  success  will  be 
proportionate  to  our  forgetfulness  of  our  indi- 
vidual interests  and  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  paramount  claims  of  sanitary  progress — a 
progress  which  benefits  the  whole  human  race.” 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Mr.  E.  D.  Cecil 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  interesting  and  suggestive  resume  of  the 
history  of  sanitary  reform.  As  a footnote  to 
the  first  part  of  the  address  he  mentioned  that 
in  the  conflict  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity the  unfortunate  idea  had  prevailed  that, 
as  the  Pagan  civilisation  included  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  and  as  nothing  Pagan  could  be 
good,  therefore  somehow  dirtiness  was 
Christian.  In  reference  to  the  interesting 
series  of  reports  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
from  which  Dr.  Thresh  had  given  extracts,  he 
remarked  that  some  of  the  conditions  therein 
revealed  came  down  to  a much  later  date,  as 
was  strikingly  proved  by  the  state  of  Marl- 
borough House,  which  caused  the  nearly  fatal 
illness  of  the  present  Sovereign,  for  the  whole 
basement  was  found  saturated  with  sewage, 
which  had  been  soaking  into  the  soil  and 
never  getting  away  further  for  many  years 
previously. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Dove,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
trusted  that  the  Institute  would  take  up  such 
questions  as  building  by-laws  and  the  housing 
problem,  and  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
public  discussions  of  those  important  matters, 
bearing  in  mind  that  their  aims  should  not  be 
selfish,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  several  of  the 
towns  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thresh, 
and  especially  to  the  continued  erection  of 
large  numbers  of  back-to-back  houses  in  Leeds, 
in  spite  of  their  almost  universal  condemnation 
as  unhealthy  and  indecent.  Mr.  Spinks  gave 
startling  illustrations  of  the  evils  connected 
with  building  blocks  of  eight  houses  each,  with 
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THE  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders’  Fore- 


the  latter  and  this  U11U  Prjvies  common  to  all,  and  said  he  felt  sur- 
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men  s Association  took  place  on  Saturday  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hill,  through  a family  bereavement, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cakebread. 
The  guests  numbered  arq,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Strong,  G.  Thomson,  B.  Carter, 
W.  Salter,  A.  J.  Arnold,  E.  Arnold,  F.  W. 
Stevenson,  A.  Bailey,  Coxon,  Spencer  Green 
(President  of  the  Clerk  of  Works  Association), 
Gathercole,  and  Soall. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “ The  Builders’ 
Foremen’s  Association,”  said  they  all  sympa- 
thised with  Mr.  Hill  in  the  loss  he  had  that  day 
sustained  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Hill 
regretted  very  much  that  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
side, but  he  wished  to  intimate  that  he  intended 
to  become  a life  member  of  the  Association.  , 
Societies,  continued  Mr.  Cakebread,  like  this 
Association  were  bound  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  building  trade,  and  deserved  great  success.  - 

Mr.  H.  J.  Strong  (the  President),  in  response, 
said  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
control  and  supervision  of  building  and  kindred 
works,  by  providing  a central  place  where 
meetings  and  discussions  could  take  place  from 
time  to  time  on  matters  of  interest  to  the 
building  and  allied  trades.  A benevolent  fund 
was  connected  with  it,  for  the  assistance  ot 
those  in  distress,  and  lol.  was  paid  on  the  death 
of  a member.  It  was  now  about  nine  years 
since  the  Association  was  started.  It  com- 
menced in  a very  small  way,  but  the  member- 
ship was  now  ninety.  They  had  paid  ioo /.  in 
cases  of  need,  and  160/.  was  invested. 

Mr.  G.  Thomson  submitted  “The  Building 
Trades.”  He  said  that  in  making  a retrospect 
of  the  past  year  they  could  not  report  great 
prosperity.  From  various  causes  1901  had 
proved  much  worse  than  some  preceding 
years.  It  was  remarked  by  some  people  that 
there  was  a slight  falling-off  in  trade  after  a 
few  years  of  successive  prosperity — that  that 
was  the  rule — and  the  building  trades  had  just 
passed  through  a lean  year.  One  of  the  forces 
to  mitigate  against  good  trade  was  the  long 
duration  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  He  looked 
forward  with  hope,  after  this  war  was  ended, 
to  see  the  trade  of  the  country  reviving  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  read”  in  some  news- 
papers that  trade  was  altogether  going  from 
this  country.  He  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  because  the  country  still  retained  pre- 
eminence in  many  departments  of  commerce,  j 
However,  there  was  great  need  for  their 
Association  and  similar  societies  to  watch  the 
movements  of  their  opponents  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  further  the 
interests  of  British  trade,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  retain  the  pre-eminence  of  British 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Carter,  in  reply,  said  he  was  pleased  to 
see  that  this  Association  was  prospering.  The 
employers  in  the  building  trades  took  a keen 
interest  in  their  foremen,  and  were  glad  to  see 
that  among  other  things  they  had  started  a 
benevolent  fund. 

Toasts  to  the  chairman  and  visitors  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 
At  the  meeting  on  January  15,  Dr.  W.  dc  Gray 
Birch,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Forster  exhibited  a massive  piece  of  lead,  the 
filling  of  an  iron  cramp  recently  taken  from 
the  masonry  of  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
bridge  at  Corbridge,  in  perfect  condition.  The 
chairman  exhibited  a cast  of  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Canterbury,  having  reference  to 
Thomas  a Becket,  also  casts  of  two  impressions 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  which,  he  believed,  were 
as  yet  unknown  and  had  never  been  figured. 
One  was  from  a detached  impression  on  a 
vellum  label  cut  from  a document.  The  other  is 
attached  to  a document  dated  February,  1 563. 
the  fifth  year  of  the  Queen’s  reign  ; they  are  ut 
dark  yellow  or  uncoloured  wax.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
Ciesar  Caine,  a rubbing  of  a small  coffin-shaped 
stone  slab  recently  discovered  in  the  church 
of  Garrigill  bearing  a pair  of  shears  in  the 
centre,  probably  being  the  memorial  of  a 
shearman  or  woolstapler.  The  paper  of  the  even- 
ing was  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn-White 
upon  the  “ Boy  Bishop,”  a subject  out  of  our 
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ilscope  to  report,  as  it  is  a part  of  religious  and 
flsocial  history  rather  than  of  archreology.  In 
qhe  course  of  the  paper,  allusion  was  made  to 
the  money  struck  for  the  Boy  Bishop  (St. 
iNicholas’  pence),  of  which  several  English 
varieties  are  known,  as  well  as  the  Continental 
>“  Monnaies  des  Eveques  des  Innocens.” 

I Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society.— A 
j special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
:!  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
; Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the 
\l Society’s  Museum,  at  Devizes.  The  business 
laid  before  the  meeting  by  the  hon.  secretaries, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Medlicott  and  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
'Goddard,  was  : — “To  consider, and  if  approved, 
j to  give  effect  to  provisional  contracts  entered 
into,  and  now  recommended  for  adoption  by 
the  Committee,  involving  the  purchase  of  land 
land  buildings  adjoining  the  Museum  with  a 
'view  to  the  further  extension  thereof ; also  the 
: alienation,  subject  to  covenants  for  the  pro- 
jection of  Museum  buildings,  of  a portion  of  the 
land  so  acquired  and  other  adjoining  land 
already  vested  in  the  Society’s  trustees.”  A 
long  discussion  ensued  on  these  proposals,  one 
I or  two  present  advocating  the  removal  of  the 
I Museum  to  Salisbury  or  Swindon,  but  in  the 
end  the  resolutions  were  carried.  Steps  were 
taken  for  making  an  appeal  for  such  fund  as 
I might  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  Museum.  A resolution  was  cordially 
adopted  thanking  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  for  the 
careful  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
carried  out  the  restoration  at  Stonehenge  by 
replacing  the  leaning  stone,  &c.,  thus  pre- 
serving the  ancient  monument  from  further 
decay  and  demolition. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  Christmas  recess  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring- 
gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance,  iChair- 
man,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Greenwich  Borough  Council,  3,200/.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  a depot ; Shoreditch 
Borough  Council,  iq.,600/.  for  alteration  of 
offices ; Woolwich  Borough  Council,  8,500/. 
lor  the  erection  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
working  classes  ; Islington  Borough  Council, 
1,700/.,  4,125/.,  and  2,595/.  lor  electric  light 
installation  ; Kensington  Borough  Council, 
23,429/.  for  contribution  to  street  improvement  ; 
Westminster  City  Council,  82,930 /.  for  paving 
works  ; Battersea  Borough  Council,  7,500/.  for 
erection  of  baths  and  washhouses  ; Fulham 
Borough  Council,  15,000/.  for  erection  of  baths 
and  washhouses  ; Fulham  Guardians,  1,060/. 
for  provision  of  lavatory  accommodation  at  the 
workhouse;  Shoreditch  Guaidians,  4,930/.  for 
various  purposes  ; Wandsworth  and  CJapham 
Guardians,  4,150/.  for  erection  of  cottage 
homes;  School  Board  for  London,  162,931/. 
for  schools,  &c. ; Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
223,970/.  for  various  purposes  ; and  Greenwich 
Borough  Council,  3,930/.  for  paving  works. 

Cross  River  Traffic , Woolwich. — Mr.  Squires 
presented  a petition,  signed  by  over  13,000  in- 
habitants of  Woolwich,  who  asked  that  means 
of  traffic  across  the  river  at  that  place  should 
be  improved  at  an  early  date.  The  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Bridges  Committee. 

'Technical  Education. — The  same  Committee 
recommended  and  it  was  agreed,  after  discus- 
sion : — 

“That,  considering  that  the  Council  has  received 
requests  from  the  managers  of  various  schools  and 
institutions  in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
to  make  provision  in  aid  of  technical  or  manual 
instruction  within  the  county,  the  sum  of  90,000/., 
being  part  ot  the  moneys  received  by  the  Council 
under  Sub-section  1 (/>)  of  Section  1 of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  in  respect 
of  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  lor  the 
purposes  of  technical  or  manual  instruction  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts, 
1889  and  1891." 

Tenders. — The  following  tenders  have  been 
accepted 

Engineering  tools  and  sundries.  Horton  Asylum  : 
Messrs.  Mosers,  Ltd.,  140/.  and  248/. 

Electric  Lighting,  Farmfield  (Wiring,  &c.)  : The 
Anti-Vibrator,  Ltd,,  450/. 

Fire-station,  Homerton. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  reported  that  Messrs.  Martin, 
\\  ells,  & Co.,  the  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  sub-station  at  Homerton,  had  asked  per- 
mission to  sub-let  the  tiling  and  slating  and 


the  hot-water  work  to  firms  of  whom  the 
architect  approves.  The  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  request  should  be  complied 
with,  and  they  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  be  allowed  to  sub-let  to 
Messrs.  J.  William  & Co.  the  tiling  and  slating, 
and  to  Messrs.  G.  & E.  Bradley  the  hot-water 
work  at  the  Homerton  fire-station  ; that  the 
Solicitor  do  prepare  the  agreement  prescribed 
by  the  Council’s  standing  orders  with  regard 
to  sub-letting. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Tramways. — The  meeting  was  made  special, 
and  the  necessary  resolutions  were  passed  for 
Ihe  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company. 
The  cost  to  the  Council  will  be  51,000/.,  and, 
by  a small  junction  line,  cars  will  be  able  to 
run  to  Rushey-green. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Benn  said  notice 
had  been  served  on  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company  to  electrify  their  lines,  and 
they  were  awaiting  a reply  as  to  the  best 
means  by  which  this  could  be  done.  They 
would  do  all  they  could  to  induce  the  North 
Metropolitan  Company  to  resume  the  all-night 
service. 

Cottages,  Deptford. — The'  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows, the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“On  December  17,  1901,  the  Council  entrusted  to 
the  manager  of  works  the  work  of  erecting  the 
lodging-house  to  be  built  on  the  larger  portion  of 
the  area  cleared  under  the  Mill-lane  scheme,  Dept- 
ford. As  we  intimated  in  our  report  on  that  date, 
the  remainder  of  the  site  will  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  twenty-four  cottages.  Each  cottage 
will  be  self-contained,  and  will  consist  of  living 
room,  scullery,  water-closet,  and  two  bed-rooms, 
with  a small  garden  in  rear,  and  accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  144  persons.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  manager  of  works  was 
undertaking  the  building  of  the  lodging-house 
we  referred  to  him  the  plans  and  estimate  for 
the  cottages  also.  He  has  now  reported  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  building 
them  at  the  amount  of  the  architect’s  estimate.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  tenders  should  be  invited  from 
a selected  list  of  firms.  We  submit  the  working 
drawings,  bills  of  quantities,  and  specification  in 
respect  of  the  cottages,  but  do  not  at  the  present 
stage  desire  that  the  estimate  should  be  made 
public.  The  Council  will  incur  no  liability  by 
authorising  us  to  invite  tenders  as  we  propose,  and 
the  estimate  will  be  put  forward  after  receipt  of  the 
tenders  and  before  any  liability  is  incurred.  We 
recommend — That  the  working  drawings,  bills  of 
quantities,  and  specification  in  respect  of  twenty- 
four  cottages  to  be  erected  on  a portion  of  the  area 
comprised  in  the  Mill-lane  scheme,  Deptford,  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  cottages  from  a list  of  selected 
firms." 

Housing  Scheme , Russell-court,  Drury-lanc. — 
The  same  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“We  submit  working  drawings,  bills  of  quanti- 
ties, and  specification  in  respect  of  Siddons  and 
Stirling-buildings,  Russell-court,  Drury-lane.  These 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  displaced  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
the  Clare  Market  scheme.  They  consist  of  five-story 
buildings,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for  390 
persons  in  ten  tenements  of  one  room,  thirty  tene- 
ments of  two  rooms,  thirty-five  tenements  of  three 
rooms,  and  five  tenements  of  four  rooms.  We  have 
considered  the  question  whether  these  buildings 
should  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  works  or 
whether  tenders  shouid  be  invited  for  them,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a selected  list  of  contractors 
should  be  requested  to  submit  tenders.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Mill-lane  cottages,  we  do  not  desire  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  the  estimate  at  the  present 
stage,  but  no  liability  will  be  incurred  by  the  Council 
in  adopting  the  course  we  advise,  and  an  estimate  is 
not  necessary  till  after  the  receipt  of  the  tenders. 
We  recommend — That  the  working  drawings,  bills 
of  quantities,  and  specification  in  respect  of  Siddons 
and  Stirling-buildings,  Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  from  a list  of 
selected  firms.” 

Improving  Piccadilly. — Mr.  Emden  asked 
whether  the  Improvements  Committee  were 
considering  the  question  of  improving  Picca- 
dilly westwards. 

Mr.  Goodman,  in  reply,  said  the  matter  was 
on  the  Agenda,  but  it  depended  a great  deal 
on  the  sympathy  which  would  be  shown 
towards  the  Committee  by  the  freeholders  and 
leaseholders. 

The  Opening-up  of  Roads. — On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was  agreed  : — “ That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growing  evil,  resulting  in  loss 
of  life  and  injuries  to  persons,  damage  to  busi- 
ness, and  danger  and  delay  to  vehicular  traffic 
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caused  by  the  frequent  and  continuous  opening 
of  roads,  it  be  referred  to  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  best 
means  for  the  Council  to  procure  such  statutory 
powers  as  to  secure  that  all  persons  or  com- 
panies having  Parliamentary  powers  to  open 
the  roads  shall  be  compelled  to  give  adequate 
notice  to  the  Council  before  exercising  such 
powers,  and  that  the  Council  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  regulations  and  have  such 
supervision  as  will  ensure  such  work  being 
done  expeditiously,  and  with  full  regard  to  the 
public  safety  and  business  interests.” 

Relief  op  Traffic. — On  the  motion  of  Captain 
Swinton,  it  was  agreed  : — “ That,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  in  main 
thoroughfares  becomes  daily  more  congested, 
and  that  such  congestion,  though  assisted  by 
the  mixture  of  slow  and  fast  draught  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  is  even  more  cer- 
tainly caused  by  cross  traffic,  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Improvements  Committee  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  some  ‘over  and 
under  ’ arrangement,  by  means  of  bridges  or 
subways,  in  or  about  every  spot  where  two 
large  streams  of  vehicles  have  now  perforce  to 
wait  to  cross  each  other.” 

Inspection  of  Kitchens. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Foster,  it  was  agreed  : — “That  consider- 
ing the  thousands  of  persons  in  London 
whose  business  compels  them  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  their  food  in  public  restaurants 
and  eating-houses,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  public  health  that  such  food 
should  be  prepared  in  wholesome  and 
sanitary  surroundings,  it  be  referred  to  the 
Public  Health  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  best  means  to  exercise 
periodical  inspections  of  the  kitchens  of 
restaurants  and  eating-houses,  on  similar 
lines  as  bakehouses  and  factories  are 
inspected.” 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  consent  was  given  on  conditions.  The 
names  of  applicants  are  given  between  paren- 
theses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

S/rand.f — Four  two-story  oriel  windows  and 
three  balconies  on  the  eastern  front  and  two  bal- 
conies on  the  northern  front  of  a block  of  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  No.  36,  Bury-street,  and 
Nos.  19  and  21,  Ryder-street,  Sc.  James’s  (Mr.  R.  J. 
Worley  for  Mr.  J.  Beale). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A one-story  addition  on  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  160,  Goldhawk-road,  Shep- 
herd's Bush  (Mr.  C.  G.  Baker  for  Dr.  A.  Woodforde). 
— Consent. 

Paddington.  North. — Balconies  at  the  first,  second 
and  third  iloor  levels  in  front  of  a block  of 
residential  flats  on  the  south-east  side  of  Elgin- 
avenue,  Paddington,  at  the  corner  of  Biddulph- 
road  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Mr.  H.  C.  C. 
Shaw). — Consent. 

Poplar. — A theatre  building  on  the  north  side  of 
East  India  Dock-road,  Poplar,  abutting  upon 
Stains  by-road  and  Canton-street  (Messrs.  Owen  & 
Ward  for  the  Eldorado  Theatre,  Limited). — 
Consent. 

Clapham. — A turret,  to  be  constructed  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  on  the  roof  of  a house  on  the 
north  side  of  Battersea-rise,  Battersea,  at  the 
corner  of  Limburg-road  (Mr.  G.  E.  Nield  for  Mr. 
W.  J.  Yokes)  — Consent. 

Clapham. — A two-story  oriel  window  at  the  first 
and  second  floor  levels  in  front  of  a house  on  the 
north  side  of  Battersea-rise,  westward  of  Limburg- 
road  (Mr.  G.  E.  Nield  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Yokes). — 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — Two-story  bay-windows  to  two 
dwelling  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Finchley- 
road,  Hampstead,  between  Heath-drive  and 
Frognal-lane  (Messrs.  Davis  Brothers). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a fodder-store  and 
the  erection  of  a tool-shed  at  Cranbrook  stables, 
Nutley-terrace,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  White  & Page 
for  Mr.  J.  Duveen). — Consent. 

Ho.vton.  — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  over  the 
entrances  to  the  London  Music-hall,  High-street, 
Shoreditch  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  the  London  Music 
Hall  Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brooker  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  six  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Brockley  Rise,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Brocklev 
Park,  was  required  to  be  commenced  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Marylebone,  East. — A bay  window  in  front  of 
No.  75,  Welbeck-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  F.  M. 
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Elgood  for  Messrs.  Debenham  & Freebody). — Con' 
sent. 

Peckham. — A one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  No.  24,  Gibbon-road,  Nunhead  (Mr.  J. 
Sykes). — Consent. 

SI.  George,  Hanova -square. — An  oriel  window  at 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth-floor  levels,  with 
a turret  over,  in  front  of  Nos.  24  and  25,  Princes- 
street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Messrs.  W.  G. 
Bartleet  & Son  for  Messrs.  H.  G.  Porter  & Co.). — 
Consent. 

St.  George , Hanover-square. — That  the  application 
of  Messrs.  C.  Mellier  & Co.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Faber,  M.P.,  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  a stone  portico  at  the 
entrance  to  No.  14,  Grosvenor-square,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — A house  and  a stable  buildiDg  on  a 
site  on  the  west  side  of  Marlborough-road,  Putney, 
to  abut  upon  Bramcote-road  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for 
Mr.  C.  Merrett). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Nineteen  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  Grove-road,  Balham,  westward  of  a house  known 
as  Ravenscroft  (Mr.  P.  Dollar  for  Messrs.  Pickford, 
Limited). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings,  with  one-story  shops  in 
front,  on  the  site  of  Russell  House,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Nos.  122  and  132  (even  numbers  only), 
Balham-high-road,  Balham  (Messrs.  Bourchier,  Bur- 
mester,  & Galsworthy  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Holdron).— 
Consent. 

Westminster. — A one-story  shop  and  porch,  on 
part  of  the  forecourt  in  front  of  No.  1 19,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster  (Mr.  B.  Woollard  for  Mr.  J. 
Browne-Martin)  — Consent. 

Lewisham ,f — Bay  windows  in  front  of  Nos.  9,  11, 
13  and  13,  Dowanhill-road,  Catford  (Mr.  G.  Tolley 
for  Mr.  A C.  Corbett,  M.P.). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — The  retention  of  balconies 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  floor  levels  in  front  of 
Nos.  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  Lissenden-gardens,  Highgate 
(Messrs  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Armstrong). 
— Refused. 

Battersea.— A one-story  addition  to  the  National 
Anti-Vivisection  Hospital,  Prince  of  WaleS-road, 
Battersea  (Mr.  A.  Parnacott  for  the  Board  of  the 
hospital). — Refused. 

Battersea. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  ir7  and  119, 
Plough-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  the 
Dairy  Supply  Co..  Ltd.).— Refused. 

Brixton. +— A three-story  addition  to  the  Stockwell 
Training  College  on  the  north-east  side  of  Stock- 
well-road,  Brixton  (Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society). — Refused. 

Hammersmith. — Residential  flats,  with  projecting 
bay-windows,  on  the  south  side  of  Askew-road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  eastward  of  Ashchurch-road 
(Messrs.  Richardson  & White  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Edwards). — Refused. 

Islington,  ATorth. — One-story  addition  on  the 
north  side  of  No.  122,  Dartmouth  Park-hill,  Isling- 
ton, to  abut  upon  Langdon-road  (Mr.  R.  Midworth 
for  Mr.  F.  Bryen). — Refused. 

Lcwisham.f— Iron  porches  with  zinc  or  tiled  roofs 
at  the  entrances  to  proposed  houses  on  the  Old 
House  Estate,  Sydenham  (Messrs.  I.  Edmondson  & 
Son  for  Mr.  J Edmondson). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — Wood  and  glass  enclosures  to 
a stone  portico  at  the  entrance  to  No.  54,  Great 
Cumberland-place,  Hyde  Park  (Mr.  M.  Macartney 
for  Mr.  V.  T.  T.  Francis). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — A signboard  in  front  of  the 
Oxford  Stores  public-house.  No.  41S,  Oxford-street, 
St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  J.  & H.  Cocks,  Limited,  for 
Messrs.  Worthington  & Co.,  Limited).— Refused. 

Norwood.—  A one-story  warehouse  on  the  north 
side  of  Park-road,  West  Norwood  (Mr.  H.  Bignold 
for  Messrs.  F.  Vincent  & Sons).— Refused. 

Strand. — Signboard  in  front  of  the  Windsor 
public-house,  No.  427,  Strand  (Messrs.  J.  & H. 
Cocks,  Limited,  for  Messrs.  Worthington  & Co., 
Limited). — Refused. 

Strand.— A signboard  at  the  second-floor  level  in 
front  of  No.  iS,  Cockspur-street,  Strand  (Messrs. 
Norman  & Stacey,  Ltd.).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Not  wood. — The  retention  of  a one-story  building 
at  the  rear  of  No.  6,  Gloucester-street,  West  Nor- 
wood, with  the  external  fence  of  the  space  between 
the  external  walls  of  the  building  and  Beadman- 
street  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  that  street  (Mr.  C.  Austin). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A new  roof  to  form  an  additional 
story  to  Nos.  32  and  34,  Great  Peter-street.  West- 
minster, at  the  corner  of  St.  Ann's-lane  (Messrs. 
Wake  & Co.  for  Messrs.  Wilson  & Pilcher,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

St.  George- in- ihe-Easl.f — Twenty  houses  in  Samuel- 
street,  James-street,  Langdale-street,  and  William- 
street,  St.  George-in-the-East.  and  the  widening  of 
those  streets  (Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  for  Messrs.  N.  & R. 
Davis). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That  the  Council  do  make  no 
order  with  respect  to  the  application  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bowyer  on  behalf  of  the  Kensington  Model  Laun- 
dry. Ltd.,  for  consent  to  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional story  on  a stable  building  at  the  laundry 
premises.  Railway-approach,  Goldhawk-road,  Shep- 
herd's Bush. — Agreed. 

Rotlierhitlie. — An  addition  to  an  engineer’s  shop  at 
the  Princes  Dry  Dock,  Rotberhithe-street,  Rother- 


hithe  (Mr.  E.  C.  Homer  for  the  Princes  Dry  Dock 
Co.). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Fulham. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  (r)  (vi.)  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
erection  of  a two-story  building,  being  No.  1, 
Queensmill-road,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Fulham, 
with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Messrs 
Allen  & Norris). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A modification  of  the  'provisions 
of  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  Act  with  regard  to 
open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a dwelling-house  on  the  east 
side  of  Tenter-street  East,  Whitechapel,  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Messrs.  N.’and  R. 
Davis). — Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Deviations  from  the  plans 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43 
of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re-erec- 
tion of  the  Angel  Hotel,  on  the  north  side  of 
Pentonville-road,  Clerkenwell,  at  the  corner  of 
High-street  (Messrs.  F.  J.  Eedle  & Meyers  for 
Messrs.  TrumaD,  Hanbury,  Buxton  & Co.,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage  and 
Projections. 

Marylebone,  West. — A one-storv  stable  building 
and  of  an  addition  to  a studio  at  No.  16,  Grove-end- 
road,  St.  John's  Wood,  to  abut  on  Elm-tree-road, 
with  the  external  walls  of  such  stable  building  and 
addition  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Elm-tree-road  (Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  for 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stewart). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Three  two-story  bay 
windows  in  front  of  a proposed  extension  of  the 
Berkeley  Hotel,  on  the  east  side  of  Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly  (Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  for  the  Berkeley  Hotel 
Co.)  — Consent. 

Brixton. — Deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned  on 
April  30,  1901,  for  the  erection  of  a block  of  resi- 
dential flats  on  the  site  of  Nos.  400  and  402,  Cold- 
harbour-lane,  Brixton,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
construction  of  a mansard  roof  with  two  dormer 
windows  at  such  premises  (Mr.  F.  A.  Powell  for 
Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Brown). — Consent. 

Strand. — The  retention  of  stone  balconies  on  the 
first  and  second  floor  levels  in  front  of  an  addition 
to  the  Hotel  Dieudonne.  Ryder-street,  St.  James's 
(Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  Guft'anti). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Three  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  west  side  of  Grove-lane,  Camberwell, 
at  the  corner  of  Champion-grove  (Mr.  J.  Heath  for 
Mr.  T.  Freeman). — Refused. 

Lines  oj  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Wandsworth.f — Four  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Replingham-road,  Southfields,  eastward  of  Wim- 
bledon Park-road,  with  one-story  shops  in  front  and 
irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  D.  Matthews 
for  Mr.  G.  A.  Gale). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South.f — Seven  one-story  shops  on 
the  south  side  of  Pembroke-road,  Kensington,  to  an 
advanced  line  of  frontage,  and  the  erection  of  resi- 
dential flats  on  the  west  side  of  Cromwell-crescent, 
with  [irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  P.  E. 
Pilditch  for  Messrs.  J.  Barker  & Co.,  Ltd.),— 
Refused. 

Projection  and  Construction. 

Lcwisham.f — A wood  and  glass  pent  in  front  of  a 
stable  at  Woodthorpe,  Beckham-lane,  Beckenham 
(Mr.  C.  Sargent  for  Mr.  F.  Simonds).— Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lcwisham.f — That  an  'order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Norfolk  & Prior,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  out  of 
the  east  side  of  Ravensbourne  Park,  Catford,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion 
of  Ravensbourne  Park  (for  Mr.  J.  Barlow). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.  — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

A.  W.  lies,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Garratt-lane  to  Wimbledon-road,  Summers-town, 
Wandsworth,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the 
widening  of  a portion  of  Garratt-lane.  That  the 
name  Keble-street  be  approved  for  the  new  street. 

— Agreed. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  T.  V. 
Smith  and  to  Messrs.  W.  & A.  Atkinson,  sanctioning 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  three  new  streets 
for  carriage  traffic  out  of  Fulham  Palace-road  and 
Brandenburgh-road,  Fulham.  That  the  names 
Rannoch-street,  Lochaline-street,  and  Parfrey-street 
be  approved  for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Lcwisham.f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

J.  W.  Webb,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  part  of 
the  Crofton  Park  Estate,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Crofton  Park-road,  Brockley.  That  the  names 
Stillness-road  (in  continuation),  Bexhill-road,  Sale- 
burst-road,  Ticehurst-street,  and  Rolvenden-street, 
be  approved  for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Islington,  North. — That  an  order  issued  to  Messrs. 

C.  Bell,  Withers,  & Meredith  refusing  to  sanction 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a new  street  for 
carriage  traffic  to  lead  out  of  the  south-west  side  of 


Highgate-hlll,  Islington  (for  M.  G.  H.  Schofield).— 
Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  0. 
Cook  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying- 
out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Woolwich-road  to  Wrekin-road,  Plumstead  (for  Mr. 
W.  G.  Dawson  and  Mr.  J.  Harper). — Agreed. 

Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Finsbury , East. — That  the  Council  do  make  an 
order  as  follows  : Whereas  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  on 
December  20,  1901,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
42  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  delivered  on 
behalf  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  at  the  County  Hall,  plans  of 
two  blocks  of  intended  dwelling-houses,  to  be  in- 
habited by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on 
a site  at  the  rear  of  houses  in  Old-street,  George- 
street,  and  Mitchell-street,  Finsbury.  . . . Now  the 
Council  does  by  this  order  sanction  the  said  plans 
so  far  as  Section  42  of  the  said  Act  is  concerned. 

. . . — Agreed. 

Rotherhithe. — That  the  Council  do  make  an  order 
as  follows  : Whereas  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1901,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  42  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  delivered  on  behalf 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
of  the  Council,  at  the  County  Hall,  plans  of  a block 
of  intended  dwelling-houses  (to  be  known  as  Sand- 
wich-buildings), to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
working  class  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not 
abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  on  the  western  side 
of  Swan  - lane,  Rotherhithe,  at  the  corner  of 
Kenning-street.  . . . Now  the  Council  does  by  this 
order  sanction  the  said  plans  so  far  as  Section  42  of 
the  said  Act  is  concerned.  . . . — Agreed. 

Means  oj  Escape  from  Top  oj  High  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance 
of  Section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
stories  of  an  addition  in  Berkeley-street  to  the  Ber- 
keley Hotel,  Piccadilly,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(the  upper  surface  of  the  floors  of  which  stories 
will  be  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level)  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  for  the  Berkeley  Hotel  Co.). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance 
of  Section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  eighth  story  of  the 
northern  portion  of  a block  of  residential  flats  on 
the  west  side  of  Ilarewood-place,  Oxford-street, 
St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  P.  Hoffmann  for  1 
Mr.  H.  Lovatt). — Refused. 

Buddings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
Marylebone,  West.— Building  for  the  supply  of 
electricity,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  tbe  site 
of  Nos.  35,  36,  and  37,  North-street,  St.  Marvlebone  \ 
(Mr.  W.  H.  White  for  the  Metropolitan  Electric  . 
Light  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Fulham. — The  erection  on  the  south-eastern  side  a 
of  Townmead-road,  Fulham,  and  abutting  upon  tbe  I 
river  Thames,  of  a building  to  exceed  in  extent  1 
250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used  i 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture  of  steam-  i 
engines  and  foundrv-work  (Messrs.  Masson,  Scott,  : 
& Co  . Ltd). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — The  erection  on  a site  on  the  1! 
west  side  of  Tyssen-street,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney,  ; 
at  the  corner  of  Tyssen-passage.  of  one  division  \ 
(known  as  Block  2),  of  a factory  building,  to  exceed  1 
in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  feet,  and  to  I 
be  used  only  for  tbe  purposes  of  a cabinet  and  1 
joinery  works  (Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  for  The  Shannon,  1) 
Limited). — Consent. 

Height  of  Building. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A building  on  plot  No.  42  of  ■ 
the  Council’s  land  in  Rosebery-avenue,  to  abut  upon  1* 
Garnault-mews  (Mr.  L.  Solomon  for  Major  Arnold).  I 
— Refused. 

Height  of  Building  and  Construction. 
Bermondsey. — A water-tower  by  the  raising  of  the 
enclosing  walls  of  a staircase  between  the  north  it 
and  west  wings  at  Grange  Mills,  Grange-road,  . 
Bermondsey,  which  tower  would  exceed  80  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  walls  of  which  would  be  of  less 
thickness  than  required  by  the  Act  (Messrs.  Gordon  b 
& Gunton  for  Messrs.  Ross  & Co.).— Refused. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  J-  arc  contrary  to  ') 
the  views  oj  the  local  authorities. 


Business  Premises,  Aberdeen.— A new  block., 
of  buildings  has  been  erected  at  369,  Union-street,  ? 
for  Messrs.  J.  & A.  Ogilvie.  The  architect  i3  Mr. 
W.  Kelly,  and  the  contractors  : — Mason  work,  Mr. 
Alex.  Cheyne ; joiner  work.  Messrs.  Hendry  & • 
Keith ; plasterers,  Messrs.  Scott  & Son  ; iron  J 
beams,  Messrs.  Abernethy  & Co.  ; slater,  Mr. 
Forbes  Morrison  ; plumber.  Mr.  A.  B.  Robertson  ;ip 
painter,  Mr.  John  White  ; electrical  engineer,  Claud  1! 
Hamilton.  Ltd.  ; elevator  arrangements,  Otis  Co. 
heating,  Messrs.  M'Kenzie  & Moncur,  Edinburgh.  1 
The  shop  fittings  were  carried  out  by  the  workmen : 
employed  by  Messrs.  J.  & A Ogilvid. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Story  of  Architecture,  By  P.  Leslie 
IVaterhouse.  (Geo.  Newnes.  is.) 

The  Year’s  Art  : 1902.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter.  (Virtue  & Co.) 

Water  and  its  Purification.  By  Samuel 
Rideal,  D.Sc.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  93.) 

Well-boring  : for  Water,  Brine,  and  Oil. 
By  C.  Isler.  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 

The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and 
Workshops.  By  Evans  Austin.  Second  Edition. 
(Knight  & Co.) 

Electric  Wiring  and  Fitting.  By  C.  V. 
Drysdale.  (R.  J.  Bush.  3s.) 

A Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building. 
By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  others.  Third 
and  concluding  volume.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Elec. 
TRICITY.  By  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc.  (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Sanitary  Engineering  : A Practical  Manual. 
By  Francis  Wood,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Charles  Griffin  & 
Co.  Ss.  6d.) 


Correspondence. 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir,— I will  respect  Mr.  Scott’s  desire  that  no 
further  questions  should  be  asked  of  him,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  make  some  observations  upon 
his  letter,  lest  a false  impression  should  arise  were 
I not  to  do  so.  . 

Mr.  Scott  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  thinking  I 
have  ‘not  given  much  study  to  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site."  It  is  all  a question  of  degree.  But  at  least  I seem 
to  have  given  more  study  than  Mr.  Scott  has  done, 
for  1 presume  he  will  not  intentionally  overstate  or 
understate  the  measurements  which  appear  in  his 
letter,  as  for  instance  the  following,  viz.  : (a)  the 
belt  of  cemetery  is  only  about  23  ft.  wide,  and  not 
“some  30  ft.  wide.” 

(b)  Tne  drop  beyond  the  terrace  wall  is  about 
8 ft  , and  not  about  6 ft. 

(c)  The  path  beyond  the  terrace  wall  is  about 
12  ft.  wide,  and  not  about  15  ft.  wide. 

(d)  The  “rapid  fall  "of  ground  begins  at  about 
37  ft.  from  the  more  southerly  part  of  the  site,  and 
at  about  14  ft.  from  the  more  northerly  part  of  the 
site,  and  not  at  about  45  ft.,  as  Mr.  Scott  describes 
it  ; whilst  the  “cemetery  proper”  commences  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  site,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Scott 
describes  it,  beyond  the  “rapid  fall.” 

(c)  The  so-called  “ upper  terraces  ” are  all  part  of 
the  “ cemetery  proper,"  and  are  very  fully  occupied 
by  graves,  and  there  are  not  therefore  “ about 
40  ft.”  of  “upper  terraces”  available  for  building 
purposes ; and,  moreover,  the  unstable  nature  of  the 
“ terraces " would  in  any  case  necessitate  their 
removal  to  the  depth  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
cemetery,  about  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  below  the  proposed 
site,  were  it  desired  to  erect  a massive  building 
upon  the  site  of  them. 

(/)  I never  stated  that  “ the  cemetery  dropped 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  immediately  beyofid  the  boundary  of 
the  site." 


As  regards  the  inumbered  clauses  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
letter,  I have  to  remark  : — 

1.  That  the  cost  of  the  foundation  works  at  St. 
James’s  Mount  site  is  estimated  to  be  far  in  excess 
of  additional  land  which  might  be  required  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monument-place  site,  even  “ at  a price  ! ” 

2.  The  tram  lines  would  not  be  nearer  to  the 
Cathedral  were  it  built  on  Monument-place  site 
than  they  now  are  to  St.  George’s  Hall. 

6.  In  Mr.  Scott’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  4th 
inst.  he  wrote,  “ the  site  is  very  open  as  your  plan 
shows,  the  cemetery  running  the  whole  length  of  it 
to  the  east,  while  there  is  ample  space  to  the  north 
and  south  ; ” and  I leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge 
whether  my  question,  No.  6,  is  not  a fair  one  to 
ask,  even  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Scott’s  subsequent 
letter,  and  to  say  whether  they  do  not  think  that 
every  one  who  had  not  actually  seen  the  site  would 
suppose,  from  Mr.  Scott’s  earlier  observations,  that 
the  cemetery  and  the  site  were  upon  the  same 
level.  The  remainder  of  this  clause  I have  dealt 
with  above. 

I 8.  Mr.  Scott  did  not  previously  exclude  “solid 
shop  property”  from  the  influence  of  a Cathedral  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  Monument-place  site  i3  not  “a 
district  of  solid  shop  property.”  h 

The  remaining  clauses  either  “ beg  the  question 
or  support  the  views  of  the  Petition  Committee, 
and  do  not  therefore  require  comment  from  me. 

T.  Myddelton  Shallcross, 

Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 

Liverpool  Cathedral  Petition  Committee. 


place  that  prevents  them  from  at  once  issuing  in- 
structions for  this  vandalism  to  cease,  and,  further, 
that  all  those  capitals  already  mutilated  should  be 
reinstated  in  an  efficient  and  capable  manner,  and, 
if  impossible  to  reinstate,  replaced  with  careful  copies 
of  the  originals.  The  mutilation  of  the  cornice  is 
however,  I am  very  much  afraid,  irremediable. 

I may  add  that,  not  having  access  to  the  building, 
my  sketches  had  to  be  made  from  a distance,  but 
with  aid  of  a powerful  field  glass. 

Arthur  E.  Nutter. 

Liverpool,  January  II,  1902. 


Che  Student’s  Column. 

DRAINAGE  AND  PRIVATE  SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  4.-— The  Law  in  London 
(Continued). 

HE  legal  decisions  as  to  whether  a 
sewage-conduit  in  the  Metropolis  is  a 
“combined  drain”  or  a “sewer  "are 


Sir. 


SPOILING  A BUILDING  OF 
COCKERELL’S. 

—One  of  the  late  Professor  Cockerell’s 


masterpieces,  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe 
Insurance  building,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  is  now 
being  “restored”  (sic)  in  a manner  which  the 
following  sketches  will,  I hope,  make  clear. 

Sketch  A indicates  the  profile  of  the  main  cornice 
of  the  building  from  which  the  part  hatched  has 
been  cut  away  for  the  whole  length  of  the  cornice, 
that  it  now  has  the  profile  of  the  thick  black 

^Sketch  B is  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  main  order, 
enriching  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  facade,  and 
is  one  of  those  few  remaining  that  have  so  far  not 
been  touched.  , „ 

Sketch  C is  a similar  capital,  “ restored.  Six  have 
already  been  so  treated. 

The  work  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past, 
but  as  it  has  always  been  carefully  screened  from 
sight  with  sheets,  the  extent  of  the  vandalism  is 
only  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  to  the  casual 
passer-by  in  the  street  below  is  even  now  not  very 
noticeable,  as  great  care  has  been  taken  to  wash 
over  the  new  work  and  stone  surfaces  with  a black 
mixture  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  age. 

As  the  building  is  the  property  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  Liverpool,  who,  I am 
sure,  are  proud  to  have  in  their  keeping  one  of 
Liverpool’s  greatest  adornments,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  motive  of  such  regrettable  treat- 
ment ; and  one  can  only  conclude  and  hope  that  it 
is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  taking 


somewhat  conflicting,  but  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  distinction  appears  to  be  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  conduit  is  laid  in  a public 
thoroughfare  (in  which  case  it  is  probably  a 
“sewer”)  or  in  ground  over  which  the  public 
have  no  rightful  way  (in  which  case  it  is 
probablv  a “ combined  drain  ”). 

This  view  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  Pilbrow  v.  Vestry  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch.  Two  blocks  of  tenements  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a yard,  which 
had  a railing  and  gate  at  one  end  and  a blank 
wall  at  the  other.  The  single  door  of  one 
block  was  entered  from  this  yard,  but  that  of 
the  other  block  from  a public  street.  An  ash- 
pit was  used  in  common  by  the  tenants  of  the 
two  blocks.  Lord  Esher,  in  delivering  judg- 
ment, held  that  the  conduit  laid  in  the  yard 
and  receiving  the  drainage  from  the  two  sets 
of  tenements  was  a combined  drain  and  not  a 
sewer.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  ashpit 
was  unnecessary  to  the  decision,  the  private 
yard  being  the  uniting  factor,  and  that,  if  this 
yard  had  been  a thoroughfare,  it  would 
have  divided  the  premises  into  two  distinct 
buildings. 

The  Lowther  Arcade  case  (Vestry  of  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields  v.  Bird)  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  common  conduit  laid  in 
the  arcade  and  receiving  the  drainage  from  the 
shops  on  both  sides  was  held  to  be  a sewer, 
although  the  arcade  was  roofed  over.  The 
determining  factor  in  the  decision  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  public  had  unrestricted 
leave  to  pass  through  the  arcade  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  (Sundays  excepted). 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  v.  St.  Olave’s  Board 
of  Works  (1898,  1 Q.B.,  775)  the  plaintiff  sought 
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to  recover  from  the  Sanitary  Authority  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  single  drain  which  carried 
away  the  drainage  from  two  adjacent  houses. 
Under  Section  4,  Sub-Section  1,  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  the  Sanitary 
Authority  had  served  a notice  on  him  requiring 
him  to  abate  a nuisance*  in  connexion  with 
this  drain.  Believing  that  the  combined  drain 
had  been  authorised  by  an  order  of  the  Sani- 
tary Authority,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was 
liable  for  its  repair,  the  owner  executed  the 
necessary  works.  On  finding  that  the  com- 
bined drain  had  not  been  authorised  by  any 
such  order,  he  brought  an  action  against  the 
Authority  for  the  recovery  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  which  he  had  incurred.  It  was  held 
(1)  that  as  non-compliance  with  the  notice 
would  have  rendered  him  prim  A facie  liable  to 
a penalty  under  Section  4,  Sub-Section  4,  of  the 
Act  of  1891,  he  was  practically  compelled  to  do 
the  work,  and  that  he  could  subsequently 
recover  the  expenses  as  money  paid  at  the 
Sanitary  Authority’s  request  : (2)  that  the 
“expense  of  carrying  the  order  into  effect” 
mentioned  in  Section  11  includes  the  expenses 
of  doing  work  in  obedience  to  abatement 
notice,  and  that  consequently  the  owner, 
whether  he  was  compelled  to  do  the  work  or 
not , could  under  that  section  recover  the 
expense  from  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  the 
persons  by  whose  default  the  nuisance  was 
caused.  The  words  which  we  have  italicised 
seem  to  open  up  a wide  field  for  private 
enterprise  in  respect  of  the  abatement  of  public 
nuisances. 

The  case  of  Green  v.  Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington  (1898,  2 Q.  B.,  ch.  1),  raises  a dif- 
ferent question.  Four  houses  were  drained  in 
1874  by  a combined  operation  under  an  order 
from  the  vestry.  Subsequently,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  vestry  or  of  the  owner  of  the 
houses,  a drain  from  the  stable  of  an  adjoining 
house  was  connected  with  the  combined  drain. 
A nuisance  arose  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  of  the  houses,  and  the  vestry  served 
a notice  on  the  owner  requiring  him  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  It  was  held  that  the  unauthorised 
connexion  of  the  drainage  from  the  stable  with 
the  drain  from  the  four  houses  converted  this 
“ drain  ” into  a “ sewer,”  and  that  therefore  the 
owner  was  not  liable  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

3.  Di  a in  age  Rights. — The  owner  or  occupier 
of  premises  uas  tne  right  of  using  the  public 
sewers  for  the  reception  of  the  drainage  from 
his  premises,  but  the  conditions  are  more 
onerous  in  London  than  in  the  provinces. 
Section  61  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  repeals  Section  77  of 
the  1855  Act,  and  in  lieu  thereof  provides  that 
“ no  person  shall  make  or  branch  any  sewer  or 
drain,  or  make  any  opening  into  any  sewer 
vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or 
in  any  vestry  or  district  board,  without  the 
previous  consent  in  writing  of  such  board  or 
vestry.”  If  such  consent  is  obtained,  any 
person  may  at  his  own  expense  make  the  con- 
nexion, but  the  drain  itself  and  the  method  of 
communication  must  be  “ in  all  respects  as  the 
board  or  vestry  shall  appoint,”  and  payment 
must  be  made  for  the  right  of  connexion  in 
places  “ where  any  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
a sewer  is  payable  in  respect  of  drainage  into 
the  same.”  The  maximum  penalty  for  an 
offence  against  this  section  is  50/.,  and  the 
board  or  vestry  may  cut  off  the  connexion  or 
reconstruct  the  work,  and  recover  the  expenses 
from  the  offending  person. 

The  payment  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  defined  in  Section  80  of  the  1855 
Act  and  Section  59  of  the  1862  Act.  By  the 
former  section  payment  must  be  made  for  the 
right  of  drainage  into  sewers  built  between 
September  3.  1813,  and  December  31, 1855,  “ at 
the  expense  of  any  person  or  bedy  other  than 
any  Commissioners  of  Sewers.’’  The  payment 
must  be  made  by  the  owner  of  the  drained 
premises  to  the  vestry  or  board  in  whom  the 
sewer  is  vested,  and  the  vestry  or  board  will 
then  hand  the  money  over  to  the  person  or 
body  at  whose  expense  the  sewer  was  built. 
Section  59  of  the  1862  Act  extends  this  pro- 
vision to  similar  sewers  vested  in  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  to  sewers  constructed,  or  to 
be  constructed,  by  private  persons  or  bodies 
subsequent  to  January  1.  1856.  Section  78  of 
the  1855  Act  authorises  a vestry  or  board 
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* The  definitions  of  11  general  nuisances  " will  be  found 
in  Section  2 of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1801  ar.d 
of  “ particular  nuisances  " in  Section  16.  The  principal 
powers  of  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Authorities  in  respect  of 
1 he  abatement  of  nuisances  are  slated  in  Sections  3 to  tS 
and  17  to  22.  Offences  against  these  sections  may  be 
punished  by  penalties. 


wherever  it  is  necessary  to  open  any  part  of 
the  pavement  or  any  street  or  public  place  for 
drainage  purposes,  to  make  the  communication 
between  the  drain  and  sewer,  and  to  construct 
such  part  of  the  drain  itself  as  shall  be  under 
or  in  any  street,  and  to  recover  the  expenses 
from  the  owner  of  the  premises. 

By  Section  69  of  the  Act  of  1855  a vestry  or 
board  may  not  only  altfir,  but  also  discontinue, 
close  up,  or  destroy  any  sewer  vested  in  them. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  vestry  or  board  must 
provide  some  other  sewer  or  drain,  and  con- 
nect the  old  private  drains  to  it  ; and  whether 
the  old  sewer  is  altered  or  a new  sewer 
substituted,  the  vestry  or  board  “ may  contract 
or  otherwise  alter  ” the  private  drains  com- 
municating with  the  sewer,  or  may  close  up  or 
destroy  the  private  drains  and  provide  new 
drains,  “ but  so  that,  in  every  case,  the  altered 
or  substituted  drain  shall  be  as  effectual  for  the 
use  of  the  person  entitled  thereto  as  the  drain 
previously  used.” 

The  case  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
bields  7;.  Ward  (1897,  1 Q.B.,  40)  turned  on 
this  section.  The  vestry  had  constructed  a new 
sewer  in  substitution  for  an  old  one  into  which 
a house  was  previously  drained,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a new  drain  from  the  house. 
It  was  held  that  Section  73  (see  below)  of  the 
M.M.  Act,  1855,  did  not  apply,  and  that  the 
vestry  could  not  recover  from  the  owner  of 
the  house  the  expense  of  making  the  new  drain, 
4.  Drainage  Duties  and  Responsibilities. — 
Section  73  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
t855,  requires  old  and  new  buildings  which 
are  in  any  part  within  100  ft.  of  a suitable  sewer 
to  be  drained  into  such  sewer  by  means  of 
covered  drains  “ of  such  materials,  of  such  size 
at  such  level,  and  with  such  fall  as  shall  be 
adequate.”  The  provisions  are,  however,  more 
extensive  than  those  in  the  correspondin'* 
section  (23)  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  bul 
as  the  details  are  now  in  the  main  covered  by 
regulations  and  by-laws,  they  need  not  be  here 
particularised.  Section  75  renders  it  illegal  to 
occupy  any  house  or  building  newly-built  or 
rebuilt,  unless  drains,  &c.,  have  been  con- 
structed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  vestry  or  board. 

Sections  72  to  75  empower  the  vestry  or 
board  to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of 
drains,  cesspools,  &c.  and  (after  notice)  to  re- 
construct defective  works;  the  provisions  are 
in  the  main  similar  to  those  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  already 
described.  Sections  40  and  41  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  deal  with  the  same 
subject,  and  ought  to  be  read  in  this  con- 
nexion. 

Buildings  may  not  be  erected  “ in,  over,  or 
under  any  sewer  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  in  any  vestry  or  district 
board,  without  their  consent  first  obtained  in 
writing.”  The  penalty  is  demolition  of  the 
building  and  payment  of  the  expenses 
incurred. 

The  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862  (Section  52)  authorises  the  vestry  or  district 
board  to  apportion  the  total  cost  of  sewering 
new  streets  among  the  abutting  owners.  In  the 
case  of  streets  in  which,  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  sewer,  “ there  had  been  no 
sewer,  or  only  an  open  sewer,  but  where  sewer 
rates  have  been  levied  previously  to  such  con- 
struction,” the  vestry  or  board  must  bear  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  sewer.  Section  49  of 
the  same  Act  requires  seven  days’  notice  in 
writing,  accompanied  by  a plan,  to  be  given  to 
the  vestry  or  idistrict  board  before  making  or 
branching  anv  drain  into  a sewer  vested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Metropolis  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1890,  contains  two  important  sections 
relating  to  sewers  and  drains.  Section  4 pro- 
vides that  “any  person  making  any  sewer,  or 
branching  anv  sewer  or  drain  into  any  sewer 
vested  in  the  Council,*  without  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Council  first  had  and  obtained, 
or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  a plan 
and  section  thereof  approved  by  the  Council 
or  causing  any  such  sewer  or  drain  to  be  so 
made  or  branched,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.”  The  Council 
may,  by  notice  in  writing,  require  the  owners 
to  reconstruct  all  work  done  in  contravention 
of  the  foregoing  conditions,  or  may  re-execute 
the  work  and  recover  the  cost  from  the  owners. 
Section  5 contains  similar  provisions  with 
regard  to  sewers  vested  in  any  vestry  or  dis- 
trict board.  Under  both  sections  the  owners 
may,  in  their  turn,  recover  from  the  persons 
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* That  >s  to  say,  the  London  County  Council. 


who  improperly  carried  out  the  work  any 
costs  and  expenses  paid  to  the  Council,  vestrv 
or  district  board.  1 

The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1S91,  Sed- 
tion  42,  provides  that  “if  a water-closet  or 
drain  is  so  constructed  or  repaired  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health, 
the  person  who  undertook  or  executed  such 
construction  or  repair  shall,  unless  he  shows 
that  such  construction  or  repair  was  not  due 
to  any  wilful  act,  neglect,  or  default,  be  liable 
to  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.”  A 
proviso  is,  however,  added  to  the  effect  that 
the  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  this 
section  may  cause  “ his  agent,  servant,  or 
workman  " to  be  brought  before  the  Court  at 
the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  charge,  and 
that  the  Court  may  decide  whether  the  fine 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  principal  or  on  his 
subordinate. 

The  drainage  of  “underground  rooms”  i: 
referred  to  in  the  same  Act  (Section  96,  I . d 
and  g). 

The  London  Building  Act,  1894,  Section 
prohibits  the  erection  or  adaptation  of  “an’ 
building  to  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  ; 
dwelling-house"  upon  land  “of  which  th 
surface  is  below  the  level  of  Trinity  high-wate 
mark,  and  which  is  so  situate  as  not  to  admi 
ot  being  drained  by  gravitation  into  an  existim 
sewer  of  the  Council,"  except  with  the  permis 
sion  of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with  t hi 
regulations  which  the  Council  may  make 
Appeal  may,  however,  be  made  to  the  Tribuna 
of  Appeal  if  objection  is  raised  to  the  Council’; 
decisions.  Under  this  section  the  Council  ha: 
made  a regulation  to  the  effect  that  the  under 
side  of  the  lowest  floor  must  be  at  such  a leve 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  flooding,  and  that  th< 
building  must  be  “ efficiently  and  properl) 
drained  " to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council’! 
engineer,  either  into  a local  sewer  or  into  2 
main  sewer  of  the  Council. 

5-  Sewage  Disposal. — Section  75  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  specifies 
that,  in  the  case  of  buiidings  more  than  100  ft 
from  any  sewer  (“existing  or  intended  to  be 
constructed”),  the  drains  may  discharge  intc 
“such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not 
being  under  any  dwelling-house,  as  the 
vestry  or  board  shall  direct.”  Since  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  cesspools  have  been  more 
stringently  regulated.  The  Amendment  Ac! 
of  1862  (Section  66)  extends  the  distance 
between  building  and  sewer  to  200  ft.,  and 
stipulates  that  the  cesspool  shall  not  only  be 
covered,  but  also  watertight,  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  “ within  such  distance  from  a house  as 
the  vestry  or  board  shall  direct.”  The  section 
also  gives  to  the  Authority  the  same  powers  of 
enforcing  the  proper  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  cesspools  as  it  already  possessed 
with  regard  to  drains. 

More  recently  the  use  of  cesspools  has  been 
still  further  discouraged,  and  the  by-laws  now 
in  force  will  be  referred  to  in  Part  III 
6.  By-laws  and  Regulations.— The  difference 
between  by-laws  and  regulations  was  briefly 
stated  in  Chapter  I.  The  new  drainage  by- 
laws  adopted  by  the  London  County  Council 
will  be  considered  in  Part  II.  These  are 
framed  chiefly  under  the  powers  granted  by 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  By- 
laws relating  to  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  cesspools,  and  receptacles  for 
dung,  “and  the  proper  accessories  thereof,” 
are  made  under  Section  39  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  and  apply  to  works  “ con- 
structed before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.” 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 
STAIRCASES  IX  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London  Buildin 
Act  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great  George 
street,  \\  estminster,  on  Tuesday,  to  hear  an  appea 
by  the  Rowton  House,  Ltd.,  against  the  requirement 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  District  Surveyor  for  Wnite 
chapel,  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  concret 
staircases  at  the  building  to  be  known  a3  Rowto; 
House,  Fieldgate-street,  Whitechapel,  under  Sectioi 
7*  ut  the  Act.  I'he  members  of  the  Tribunal  sittim 
were  Messrs.  Penfold  (Chairman),  A.  H.  Hudsor 
and  E.  A.  Gruning. 

The  appellants  were  represented  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  solicitor,  and  the  respondent  by  Mr  f F 
Andrews  from  the  Solicitor’s  Department  of  th, 
London  County  Council. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  on  be 
half  of  the  appellants,  that  Rowton  House,  Limited 
is  engaged  in  erecting  another  building  intended  foi 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes  at  Fol 
gate-street,  \\  hitechapel.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  the  Rowton  Houses— of  whict 
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;,iis  is  the  fourth  in  London — are  classed  as  public 
r uildings,  and  as  such,  the  construction  is  to  be  to 
l ie  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor,  under  sec- 
) on  78  of  the  Act  of  1894.  The  District  Surveyor 
i nr  Whitechapel  (Mr.  Crow)  took  exception  to  the 
node  employed  in  the  building  of  the  concrete 
otaircase,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  powers,  served  a 
notice  requiring  the  respondents  to  provide  strings 
aider  the  unsupported  ends  and  the  stairs  through- 
out the  building.  The  method  of  construction 
followed  was,  it  was  explained,  a3  follows  : — 

: he  steps  are  span  - drilled  steps,  jointed  with 
•Jquare  ends,  pinned  9 in.  in  the  wall.  They 
lire  cast  in  moulds,  and  have  two  1 in. 
Angle  irons  on  each  step.  The  tread  and  nose 
jhf  the  step  are  formed  of  granite  chippings  and 

[Portland  cement  2 in.  thick  in  the  proportion  of 
[woof  chippings  to  one  of  cement.  This  portion  is 
hilled  into  the  mould  first,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
itep  filled  in  with  fine  coke  breeze  in  a proportion 
bf  three  of  breeze  to  one  of  cement.  The  quarter 
Apace  landings  are  carried  by  two  3 by  3 steel  joists 
t[o  each  landing,  carried  to  within  4.V  in.  01  the 
fsxternal  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  concrete  of  the 
landings  is  pinned  into  the  wall.  The  landings  are 
pf  breeze  and  Portland  cement  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  before,  with  a facing  of  granite  chip- 
bings. 

Mr.  Morris,  for  the  appellants,  contended  that  the 
process  followed  out  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Act,  and  absolutely  secured  those  who  used  the 
jbuilding  from  accident.  The  staircases  of  three 
similar  houses  had  already  been  erected  on  these 
lines,  and  no  objection  was  taken  by  the  District 
Surveyors  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  concerned. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Measures,  F.R. I. B.A  , architect  of  the 
building,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Earle,  clerk  of  the  works, 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  appellants’  case. 
The  latter  was  cross-examined  at  length  by  Mr. 
Andrews  as  to  the  breaking-strain  of  the  stairs  in 
question. 

Mr.  Andrews,  for  the  defence,  pointed  out  that 
there  might  be  latent  defects  in  the  staircase,  and 
that  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  resorted  to 
this  class  of  building,  the  contingency  of  a panic 
should  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  intended  to 
accommodate  800  persons,  and,  assuming  that  one 
staircase  out  of  three  was  to  become  involved,  it 
would  leave  the  other  two  to  provide  the  necessary 
egress  for  the  800  persons  who  might  be  in  a state 
of  panic,  and  thereby  cause  a very  great  strain  to 
be  put  upon  the  steps.  Sections  68  and  80  of  the 
Act  seemed  to  contemplate  that  stairs  in  public 
buildings  should  be  supported  at  both  ends.  It  was 
reasonable  to  look  upon  this  building  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  class  of  buildings  contemplated  by 
Section  80  of  the  Act.  Therefore  the  District 
Surveyor  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  passing 
the  construction  of  the  stairs  without  strings  at  the 
j outer  end.  He  submitted  that  the  Tribunal  should 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  passing  the  plan  when 
I it  had  been  admitted  in  cross-examination  that  the 
strings  would  afford  an  additional  safeguard  against 
the  failure  of  the  stairs  from  extraordinary  stress. 

Mr.  Crow,  the  District  Surveyor  for  Whitechapel, 
giving  evidence  in  support  of  this  contention, 
declared  that  the  projection  of  4 ft.  6 in.  was  too 
great  for  this  form  of  stairs,  and  that  the  steps  were 
liable  to  snap  off  close  to  the  wall.  Moreover,  coke 
breeze,  which  was  the  component  part  of  the  steps, 
was  not  hard  enough  to  stand  a self-compressible 
strain.  Portland  cement,  too,  expands  in  the  course 
of  setting,  and  that  action  extends  over  many 
months.  As,  therefore,  the  steps  would  be  com- 
posed of  two  different  compositions  the  expansion 
would  be  unequal.  He  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
load-bearing  capacity  of  the  stairs,  stating  that 
there  might  be  a load  equivalent  to  10 % cwt.  on 
each  step,  and  submitting  that  the  steps  ought  to 
be  calculated  for  a breaking  strain  of  at  least  50 
cwt. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Perkins,  of  the  London  County 
Cuuncil  Architect’s  Department,  also  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  stress  that  should  be  provided  for  in  steps 
of  this  construction. 

Eventually,  the  Tribunal  adjourned  the  further 
hearing  of  the  appeal  with  the  view  to  personally 
viewing  the  staircase  in  question. 


CROWN  LANDS  AND  HOUSES  IN 
LONDON. 

Messrs.  E.  Stafford  Howard  and  J.  F.  F. 
Horner,  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty!s  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  in  their  report  for  the 
past  year,  just  presented  to  Parliament,  mention 
that  since  1873  ground  rents  have  been  purchased 
by  them  to  a considerable  extent  as  investments  for 
capital  monies ; and  out  of  the  monies  invested  in 
purchasing  estates,  &c.,  a total  sum  of  about 
1,982,336/.  has  been  expended  in  buying  ground 
rents,  while  further  sums  amounting  to  about 
326,362 /.  have,  since  the  same  date,  been  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  other  house  property  in  London. 
The  ground  rents  so  purchased  amounted  to  75,909 /. 
per  annum,  and  the  rental  obtained  for  the  houses, 
&c,  purchased  and  let  otherwise  than  at  ground 
rents  amounted  to  12,682/.  per  annum.  The  invest- 
ment of  about  2,308,698/.  has,  therefore,  produced 
an  average  return  of  nearly  4/.  per  cent , and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  capital  values  of  the  properties 
acquired  have  now  very  largely  increased.  In  the 


schedule  of  messuages,  lands,  hereditaments,  &c.’ 
belonging  to  the  Crown  the  following  are  shown  as 
being  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 

Houses  and  Other  Buildings  Let  at  Rack-rents , or 
at  Rents  which  have  been  Fined  Down  from  Rack- 
rents — Nine  houses  at  Hampton  Court,  producing 
in  the  year  1900-1901  a rental  of  654/.  4s.  yd.  ; 
fourteen  houses  at  Kensington,  1,543/.  IOS-  J 329 
houses  in  various  parts  of  London,  70,408/.  16s.  4d. 
(the  leases  of  these  329  houses  will  expire  at  vari- 
ous periods  ; the  receipts  include  fines  amounting  to 
755/.  taken  on  the  renewal  of  four  of  the  leases)  ; 
one  house.  Rolls  Estate,  155/. 

Land  Let  for  Building  Purposes,  including  Land 
Let  at  Ground  Rents  which  have  been  Purchased. — 
Land  in  the  City  of  London,  with  129  houses 
thereon,  built  by  the  lessees,  producing  rents,  &c., 
in  the  year  1900-1901,  amounting  to  48,645/.  163.  6d.  ; 
land  let  at  Hampton  Court,  with  four  houses 
erected  thereon  by  the  lessees,  producing  264/. 
qs.  3d.  ; land  let  for  building  at  Kensington,  with 
with  eighty-five  houses  and  some  stabling,  & c , 
built  by  the  lessees,  producing  8,522/.  17s.  Sd. ; land 
let  for  building  at  Millbank,  with  397  houses  there- 
on built  by  the  lessees,  producing  2,045/.  14s.  Sd. 
(the  leases  will  expire  in  1943)  ; land  let  for 
building  in  New  Oxford  - street,  with  eighty 
houses  thereon  built  by  the  lessees,  producing 
4,890/.  On  (the  leases  will  expire  for  the  most  part 
about  1925)  land  let  for  building  at  Victoria  Park, 
with  649  houses  thereon  built  by  the  lessees,  pro- 
ducing 3,126/.  63.  6d.' ; land  let  for  building  in 
Regent-street,  Regent’s  Park,  Strand,  and  other 
parts  of  London,  with  2,933  houses  thereon  built 
by  the  lessees,  producing  163,952/.  14s.  yd.  (these 
leases  will  expire  at  various  periods,  for  the  most 
part  about  1920) ; land  on  the  Rolls  Estate  let  for 
building  with  three  houses  thereon  built  by  the 
lessees,  producing  1,3x6/.  The  following  is  a 
schedule  of  London  leases  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901. 

No.  /,  Chapel-place,  Delahay-strcet,  Westminster. — 
Lease  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  for  20^  years  from  October  10, 
1900,  at  a yearly  rental  of  343/.  63.,  progressively 
decreasing  in  subsequent  years  to  243/.  10s.  for  the 
last  year  of  the  term. 

No.  161,  High  Holborn. — Leased  to  William  James 
Webster  for  twentv-one  years  from  October  10, 
1895,  at  a rental  of  65/.,  the  lessee  to  incur  certain 
expenditure  upon  the  premises  and  to  insure  the 
same  against  fire  for  1,200/.  at  the  least. 

No.  7,  Lawrence  Pouninty-hill. — A messuage  leased 
to  Hugh  Charles  Knowles  for  eighty-two  years 
from  September  29,  1898,  at  a rental  of  350/ , sub- 
ject to  certain  expenditure  by  the  lessee  on  the 
buildings  and  to  the  surrender  of  a former  lease 
which  would  have  expired  in  19x5. 

New  Burlington-place. — A messuage  and  buildings, 
Nos.  13  and  14,  New  BurliDgton-place  (formerly 
Old  Burlington-mews),  leased  to  the  Mural  and 
Decorations  Syndicate,  Limited,  for  twenty-one 
years  from  July  5,  1899,  at  225/.  for  the  first  year, 
300/.  per  annum  for  the  next  six  years,  and  325/.  per 
annum  thereafter. 

Athenanim  Club,  Pall  Mall. — Leased  to  Baron 
Avebury,  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff, 
for  sixty  years  from  April  5,  1899,  at  a rental  of 
1,800/.,  subject  to  the  surrender  of  the  lease  (at  a 
rental  of  327/.  12s.  and  33/.  in  lieu  of  Land  Tax 
redeemed  by  the  Crown),  which  would  have  expired 
by  effluxion  of  time  on  April  3,  1927. 

Regent's  Park. — A piece  of  land  in  Regent’  Park, 
containing  about  12  a.  3 r.  29  p.,  with  the  messuage 
thereon  known  as  St.  Dunstan’s  Villa,  leased  to 
Baron  Aldenham  for  24^  years  from  April  5,  1900, 
at  256/.  16?.  yd.  per  annum.  These  premises  were 
previously  held  under  leases  which  would  have 
expired  by  effluxion  of  time  on  October  10,  1924,  at 
rents  amounting  together  to  256/.  16s.  yd.  per 
annum.  On  the  application  of  the  representatives 
of  the  original  lessees  and  Lord  Aldenham,  surren- 
ders thereof  were  accepted,  and  a new  lease  in  lieu 
granted  to  his  lordship  direct  on  the  whole  for  the 
unexpired  residue  of  the  terms  of  the  surrendered 
leases. 

Regent-street,  &c. — A messuage  and  buildings.  No. 
15,  Regent-street,  Nos.  xi,  12,  13,  and  14,  Babmae’s- 
mews,  and  No.  4,  Well-street,  leased  to  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Ltd.,  for  sixty  years  from 
April  5,  1900,  at  a yearly  rental  of  3,114/.,  and  the 
buildings  to  be  insured  against  fire  to  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  value.  The  part  of  the  premises 
known  as  No.  15,  Regent-street,  was  last  let  for  a 
term  which  would  have  expired  by  eliluxion  of  time 
on  April  5, 1918,  at  rents  (inclusive  of  Land  Tax 
redeemed  by  the  Crown)  amounting  to  293/.  13s.  3d. 
per  annum.  That  lease  was  surrendered  as  from 
April  5,  1900,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  for  the 
grant  of  a new  lease  to  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Ltd.,  of  the  demised  premises  ; together  with 
Nos.  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  Babmae’s-mews,  and  No.  4, 
Wells-street,  which  were  acquired  by  the  Crown  by 
purchase  from  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
Ltd.,  and  from  John  Thomas  Christopher,  and 
others,  respectively. 

Regent-street  and  Glasshouse-street. — A messuage 
known  as  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Nos.  60  and  62, 
Regent-street,  and  Nos.  7 and  9,  Glasshouse-street, 
leased  to  William  Godsell  Curnick  and  Arthur 
Herbert  Curnick  for  twenty  years  from  January  7, 
1899  (to  be  enlarged  to  the  full  term  of  eighty  years 
irom  that  date  upon  the  performance  of  certain 


covenants),  at  a rental  of  300/.  for  the  first  year, 
500/.  for  the  second  year,  and  810/.  per  annum  there- 
after, subject  to  the  erection  of  buildings  by  the 
lessees  and  the  surrender  of  a former  lease  (at 
185/.  23.  qd.)  which  would  have  expired  in  January, 
1918. 

Wells-street. — A messuage  known  as  the  “Three 
Crowns”  public-house.  No.  3,  Wells-street,  leased  1o 
Watney,  Reid,  & Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Alfred  John  Banyon 
for  ten  years  from  April  5,  1900,  at  a rental  of  tool. 
per  annum,  subject  to  the  surrender  of  an  expiring 
lease  (20/.  5s.  per  annum),  the  expenditure  of  certain 
money  upon  the  premises  by  the  lessees,  and  the 
insurance  of  the  buildings  against  fire  to  the  extent 
of  1.500/. 

Whitcomb-strcet. — A messuage  and  stabling,  No. 
15,  leased  to  Ellis  Brammall,  jun.,  for  twenty-one 
and  a half  years  and  eleven  days  from  March,  1898 
(but  determinable  by  the  lessee  on  April  5,  1905,  on 
six  months'  notice),  at  200/.  per  annum. 

Whilchall-place. — A messuage,  No.  3,  leased  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
for  nineteen  years  and  one  day  from  July  5,  1900,  at 
300/.  per  annum,  subject  to  the  surrender  of  the 
former  lease  (63/.  per  annum),  which  would  have 
expired  on  April  5,  1912. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  New  Holland,  North  Lincoln' 
shire. — The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  opened  a new  church 
on  the  15th  inst.,  at  New  Holland,  which  is  in  the 
parish  ot  Barrow-on-Humber.  Christ  Church,  as  it 
is  called,  consists  of  a nave  67  ft.  by  28  ft,  and  a 
chancel  30  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  provision  for  a tower 
17  ft.  square  on  the  north  side.  It  is  builtentirely 
of  red  brick  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  imd  roofed 
with  Staffordshire  tiles.  Internally  the  roof  is  of 
open  timber  panelled  under  the  rafters.  The  seats 
are  all  open  and  of  stained  wood,  and  there  is  ac- 
commodation for  317  persons.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  was  the  architect,  and  the  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  A.  Lyons,  of  Norton,  and  the 
clerk  of  works,  Mr,  A Gordon. 

Congregational  Chapel,  Lincoln.  — On  the 
15th  inst.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  the  new 
Congregational  Chapel  in  course  of  erection  at 
South  Bar,  Lincoln.  The  chapel  has  a frontage  to 
High-street.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  it 
will  be  35  ft.  wide  and  57  ft.  long  on  the  ground 
iloor,  and  extending  backwards  from  the  gallery 
about  11  ft.,  making  a total  length  of  68  ft.  On  the 
north  side  there  is  an  aisle  about  9 ft.  wide,  and 
between  that  and  the  main  arch  are  stone  pillars 
and  arches.  The  entrances  to  the  ground  iloor 
comprise  an  outer  and  two  inner  vestibules.  There 
is  a separate  entrance  with  a stone  staircase  to  the 
gallery,  which  is  at  the  end  only,  and  a space  is 
provided  for  an  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 
The  choir  seats  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
rostrum.  The  edifice  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  the  windows  being  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass,  in  lead  quarries.  The  roof  timbers 
will  be  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
will  have  plaster  panels  between,  and  all  the 
internal  woodwork  will  be  of  pitch  pine.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and  will 
accommodate  450  persons.  The  total  expenditure 
involved  is  about  3,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Lincoln,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Mawer  Bros.,  Louth. 

School,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucester- 
shire.— The  new  schools  for  girls  and  infants  built 
for  the  School  Board  have  just  been  opened.  The 
shape  of  the  site  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a two- 
storied  building — the  girls  being  placed  upon  the 
upper  iloor  and  the  infants  upon  the  ground  iloor. 
The  girls’  department  is  approached  by  a separate 
entrance  and  an  easy  staircase,  the  accommodation 
being  as  follows  Schoolroom,  44  ft.  by  22  ft.; 
classroom,  20  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  ; cloakroom,  16  ft.  by 
12  ft.  ; lavatory,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  infants’  depart- 
ment is  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  girls.  The 
exterior  is  faced  with  local  stone,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  stone  slates  from  the  Eyford  Hill 
quarry,  some  few  miles  away.  The  accommodation 
gives  a total  of  290 — viz.,  154  infants  and  136  girls  ; 
the  cost  of  the  building  being  3,264/.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Chatters,  architect,  of  Cheltenham,  has  designed  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  George  Howman 
& Co. 

Proposed  Workhouse,  Fylde,  Lancashire.— 
On  the  15th  inst.  a special  meeting  of  the  Fylde 
Board  of  Guardians  was  held  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  workhouse.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Heywood,  of  Messrs.  Heywood  & 
Harrison,  Accrington  and  Lytham,  the  architects, 
explained  the  plans.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
erect  the  buildings. 

Council  House,  Yardley,  near  Birmingham. 
— The  new  Council  House  and  Public  Offices  at 
Sparkhill,  for  the  parish  of  Yardley,  were  opened  on 
the  15th  inst.  The  building,  including  site  and 
equipment,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
16,000/.,  adjoins  the  Sparkhill  police-station.  It  is 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  Cotswold  stone 
tiled  roof.  There  is  a gable  at  each  end,  whilst  the 
central  portion  is  relieved  bv  a circular  bay  running 
up  to  the  roof.  At  the  north  end  is  a clock  tower, 
about  80  ft.  high.  There  are  two  entrances  at  the 
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SL  ?„“eC  81£“!  I J?”  ^offices  for  the  Clerk  to  the  District  Council. 


i^Ll?Ai?.®.e..Cou.ncS  Chamber,  and  the  other  is  Clerk'to  the  Heworth  School  Board,  relieving  officeli 


(Ilf  orrrnr^  van.  v..  «ao3.ai,iui  overseer.  rare  collector,  si 

cone^tnrJwnMhVJ’rr6  ^ J*fh}  °ffi,ces-  Xhe  rate‘  ofllcer-  together  with  large  Board  room  for  the  use 
collectors  will  be  accommodated  in  two  offices.  A of  the  local  Guardians  and  the  Relief  Committee  nf 

ranc^  ?;redleaHdV°  he,  firSLfl0°r-  «d  °PeDS  “ the  Heworth  School  Board,  with  waiting-room 
to  a corridor,  divided  into  bays  by  pier3  and  panelled  attached.  There  is  also  a telephone-room  on  this 
of  the  Council  floor,  with  an  additional  spafe  office.  On  the 
committee-rooms.  The  chamber  first  lloor,  which  is  approached  by  a stone  stair- 

pnen  oep  i * * ~ . I 11..  , ... 


Chamber  and 
measures  50  ft.  by 


„ . ft.  The  roof  is  open  tim- 

bered, and  the  apartment  is  lighted  by  stone 
mullioned  windows  and  leaded  lights  facing  Strat- 
ford-road.  and  a line  of  clearstory  windows,  filled 
with  stained  glass,  on  the  opposite  side.  Entering 
from  Court-road  is  the  depBt.  comprising  fire- 
station,  mortuar}’,  stabling,  workshops,  messroom 
for  the  firemen,  &c.  Air.  A.  Harrison  was  the 
architect. 

Whitworth  Hall, 

CHESTER. 


Owens  College,  aian- 
— I he  Whitworth  Hall  building,  just  com- 
pleted, occupies  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Owens 
College  site,  and,  so  to  speak,  completes  the  College 
buildings.  Adjoining  it  on  the  north  is  the  large 
tower  which  has  for  many  years  been  the  principal 
feature  of  the  college,  and  on  the  west  stands  the 
Christie  Library,  which  is  the  last  part  of  the 
college  previously  completed.  The  site  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  new 
building,  for,  being  bounded  as  it  is  by  streets  on 
two  sides— viz.,  Oxford-street  on  the  east  and  Bur- 
lington-street  on  the  south — the  entrances  are  very 
commodious.  The  Whitworth  Hall  proper  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  story,  the  ground  floor  being 
occupied  by  a number  of  rooms  of  relatively  small 
size.  These  are  suitable  for  various  purposes. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  about  iS  ft.  by  17,  and 
others  are  larger.  One  of  them  is  intended  to  serve, 
if  necessary,  as  a kitchen  in  connection  with  any 
banquets  that  may  be  held  in  the  hall  above.  A 
wide  carriage  archway  spans  the  space  between  the 
new  hall  and  the  older  buildings.  Out  of  this  arch- 
way access  can  be  obtained— northward  into  the 
old  buildings,  southward  into  the  new.  Immediately 
within  the  entrance  of  the  new  building  is  a hall 
with  columns,  out  of  which  a wide  corridor  leads 
between  the  above-mentioned  rooms  into  the  stair- 
case hall,  which  is  also  approached  from  the  street 
entrances  in  Oxford-street  and  Burlington-street. 
The  staircase,  which  is  screened  from  the  hall 
by  an  arcade,  divides  right  and  left,  and  leads 
in  the  first  instance  into  the  floor  of  the  building. 
Further  flights  of  the  staircase,  which  are  con- 
fined within  the  angle-towers  on  the  south  end 
of  the  structure,  lead  not  only  to  the  raised  seats 
at  the  back  of  the  hall,  but  also  to  the  galleries  at 
the  higher  level.  The  width  of  the  hall  is  50  ft., 
and  the  total  length  is  about  130  ft.  Not  all  of  the 
length,  however,  is  visible,  lor  the  north  end  is 
partially  blocked  by  the  great  stage,  which  is  sur 
mounted  by  galleries  and  by  the  large  organ.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  hall  is  its  roof.  This  is 
constructed  in  oak,  and  is  a modification  of  what 
known  as  the  hammer-beam  roof.  Its  construction 
has  necessitated  the  use  of  buttresses,  which 
pleasantly  break  up  the  long  length  of  the  building, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  the  buttresses  of  the 
earlier  museum  buildings.  The  principals,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  pointed  arches,  are  sustained  at  either 
side  of  the  hall  by  six  granite  columns.  The  windows 
at  the  sides  have  two  lights  each,  and  are  divided  in 
their  height  by  transoms.  These  windows,  as  well 
as  the  large  window  at  the  south  end,  are  filled  with 
coloured  glass,  but  the  latter  is  further  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  arms,  chiefly  those  of  benefactors  of 
the  college.  All  the  visible  woodwork  is  of  oak. 
The  hall  is  not  fitted  with  fixed  seats,  as  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put  would 
render  such  an  arrangement  impracticable. 
The  stone  used — Minera  stone — is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  rest  of  the  college 
buildings,  and  the  style  of  the  work  is  more  or  less 
identical  with  that  which  has  hitherto  been  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.  The 
interior  height  of  the  hall  from  the  floor  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  65  ft.  The  towers  at  the  south  end— 
which  have  naturally  been  kept  low  so  as  not  to 
unpleasantly  rival  the  main  tower  of  the  college- 
rise  only  to  a height  of  100  ft.  above  the  pavement. 
Many  firms  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Southern  & 
Sons,  under  whom  Messrs.  Corcoran  carried  out  the 
masonry.  Mr.  John  Grundy  has  done  the  heating, 
the  wrought-iron  work  was  by  Messrs.  Hart.  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.,  and  the  stained  glass  by  Mr.  George 
Wragg.  Mr.  Oppenheimer  has  executed  the  mosaic 
floors,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  Air.  William  Rutherford,  per- 
manent clerk  of  the  works  at  the  College.  Air. 
Paul  Waterhouse  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  his  father’s  ideas.— Manchester  Courier. 

Public  Offices.  Felling,  Durham.— This 
building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
the  20th  inst.,  is  intended  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  various  public  bodies  and  officials  of  the 
district.  Ihe  site  is  situated  on  Sunderland-road, 
and  the  building  will  have  a frontage  of  about 
130  ft.  to  the  roadway.  The  main  entrance-hall, 
which  is  10  ft.  wide,  will  be  approached  by  a flight 
of  steps  from  the  roadway,  and  a clock  tower  will 
be  carried  up  immediately  over  the  entrance  to  a 
height  of  65  ft.  from  the  road  level.  Corridors 
branch  off  on  either  side  of  the  main  hall,  and 
here  the  various  offices  are  situated.  On  the  ground 


case,  are  situated  the  Council  Chamber  and  Board 
room  for  the  District  Council  and  the  School 
Board,  committee-room,  councillors’  retiring-room, 
waiting-room,  surveyor's  offices,  and  rooms  for 
the  medical  officer  and  the  sanitary  inspector.  J n 
the  basement  will  be  a fireproof  strongroom,  cellars. 
&c.,  and  on  the  attic  floor  room3  are  provided  for 
the  caretaker.  The  Council  Chamber  is  40  ft.,  long 
by  24  ft.  wide.  The  committee-room  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  Council  Chamber  by  special 
doors.  The  building  will  be  lighted  with  the  elec- 
tric light.  The  erection  will  be  entirelv  of  stone, 
the  walls  being  faced  with  coursed  rock-faced 
blocks,  and  the  dressings  will  be  moulded  and 
polished.  The  design  is  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
cost  of  the  building  without  the  site  will  be  about 
7,000/.  The  contract  is  let  to  Air.  John  Wilkinson, 
contractor,  Felling,  and  the  architect  is  Air  H 
Aliller,  Felling. 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Aberdeen.— The  new 
branch  building  for  the  Town  and  County  Bank, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  Alarischal- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  will  be 
erected  from  plans  prepared  bv  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson 
The  chief  elevations  will  be  to  Marischal-street  and 
Regent  Quay.  The  building  will  be  of  the  Renais- 
sance style. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


Electricity  Supply,  AIanchester. — Thefounda- 
tion-stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  inst.  of  the  Stuart- 
street  generating  station,  near  Philips  Park.  For 
purposes  of  economy,  it  was  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  city  proper  to  find  ground  for  the' station.  Sub- 
stations will  have  to  be  established — stations  at 
Bennett-street,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  Cbeetham  Hill. 
Denton,  Didsbury,  Fallowlield,  Harpurhey,  AIoss 
Side,  Newton  Heath,  Rusholme,  Ardwick,  and  else- 
where. Dr,  Kennedy,  the  adviser  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. has  general  supervision  of  the  scheme.  The 
first  two  parts  of  the  scheme  are  now  being  carried 
out.  The  first  part  is  based  on  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  Dr.  Kennedy  for  the  development 
of  electrical  energy  representing  15.000  h p.  The 
other  part  is  based  on  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  Air.  Metzger,  the  City  Electrical  Engineer,  and 
it  provides  lor  energy  representing  12.000  h.p. 
The  buildings  are  steel-framed  structures,  the  walls 
being  filled  in  with  brickwork.  The  engine-house 
is  114  ft.  6 in.  long  and  13 1 ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  high, 
being  divided  into  two  bays  of  53  ft.  wide.  Each 
bay  will  contain  three  engines  of' 2,500  h.p.  There 
is  also  a centre  bay  of  25  ft.,  containing  the  con- 
denser plant  and  other  machinery.  The  boiler- 
house  is  200  ft.  long.  93  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high. 
The  first  instalment  of  plant  will  consist  of  twenty- 
four  Babcock  & Willcox  boilers,  supplying  steam  for 
engines  of  a capacity  of  15,000  h.p.  The  engineer- 
ing works  are  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  of 
London.  Messrs.  C.  S.  Allott  & Son,  civil  engineers, 
of  AIanchester,  being  responsible  for  the  buildings 
and  constructional  works,  which  are  being  carried 
out  under  their  supervision. 

Water  Scheme,  Barnsley.— On  the  17th  inst. 
a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Barnsley  Town  Hall  relative  to  the  application 
of  the  Town  Council  to  borrow  120,000/.  for  pur- 
poses of  water  supply.  There  were  present  Aider- 
man  Raley,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  ; 
Air.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor;  Mr.  Hawksley. 
Consulting  Waterworks  Engineer,  and  others.  Mr. 
Hawksley  said  the  actual  cost  ot  the  embankment 
would  be  practically  100  per  cent,  more  than  tbe 
amount  originally  estimated.  This  was  due  entirely  to 
the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  materials,  and 
it  had  also  been  found  necessary  to  go  to  a greater 
depth  in  order  to  get  a good  foundation.  The  un- 
expected nature  of  the  strata  had  also  increased  the 
cost.  The  Sheffield  Corporation  had  taken  over  the 
obligations  of  Barnsley  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion water,  and  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  the 
area,  but  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  owing  to  its 
having  been  deepened,  would  not  be  reduced.  The 
estimate  for  the  filter  beds  had  been  increased  from 
12,000/.  to  28,000/.,  though  nothing  had  vet  been 
done  beyond  the  clearing  of  the  land  for  their  con- 
struction. The  population  to  be  supplied  was 
93,000. 


FOREIGN. 


France. — The  jury  in  the  competition  opened  at 
Albi  for  a new  covered  market  have  given  the  com- 
mission to  AI.  J.  Andre  Alichelin,  constructional 
engineer,  of  Paris.  A premium  has  been  awarded 

to  AI.  Gabelle,  of  Alarseilles. The  jury  in  the 

competition  for  a girl’s  school  at  Algiers  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  AI.  Darbeda,  Govern- 
ment Architect.  M.  Bevia  obtained  the  second 

premium,  and  M.  Soussy  the  third. The  Prefect 

of  the  Seine  has  appointed  a committee  of  eight  to 
decide  as  to  works  to  be  admitted  to  the 
permanent  art  gallery  to  be  formed  at  the  Peti 


Palais.  The  members  of  this  committee  are 
MAI.  Bonnat.  J.  P.  Laurens,  Gerome,  Benjamin- 
Constant,  Fremiet,  Mercie,  Detaille,  and  Carolus- 
Duran— the  last-named  appointed  officially  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Salon.  The  special  committee  will 
act  in  concert  with  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Paris 

Alunicipality. The  jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux! 

Arts  have  awarded  the  prize  in  decorative  comE 
position  (Section  of  Architecture)  to  AI.  Portier 
only  a “ troisieme  medaille,”  however,  has  beei 
awarded.  The  subject  was  the  wall  of  a bathroom, 

AI.  Alfred  Boucher,  the  sculptor,  is  just  comi 

pleting  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  AI.  Aferci.  has  completed  the  monu- 
ment to  Gounod,  to  be  erected  in  the  Part 
Alonceau,  Paris,  l'he  bust  of  the  composer  will 
be  placed  on  a marble  stele  at  the  foot  of 
which  will  be  grouped  three  figures  representing 
the  composer’s  three  principal  heroines— Alireille,] 
Sappho,  and  Alargaret  ; and  by  their  side  a figure 

seated  at  a clavecin  personifies  “ Inspiration." . 

M.  Delrie,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute,  for  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals,  the  bust 
Labrouste.  the  architect  of  the  portion  of  the 
building  facing  Rue  Richelieu,  as  well  as  of  the 
Gallery  ol  Engravings.  The  Government  has  also 
commissioned  busts  of  various  other  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  foundation  of  the  National  Library. 

Australia. — A public  meeting  has  recently  been 
held  in  Sydney  at  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  way  of  securing  a new  Building 
Act  for  the  city  and  New  South  Wales  generally. 
The  Alayor  remarked  that  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council  were  practically  tied  in  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  insanitary  and  dilapidated  buildings,  slum 
areas,  &c.,  as  a result  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  Act.  The  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  President  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  at  present  in  force. A return 

made  to  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly 
shows  that  the  expenditure  on  the  parliamentary 
buildings,  Sydney,  from  1891  to  1901  was  31,094/. 

A large  Presbyterian  church  is  about  to  be 

erected  at  Leura,  New  South  Wales. During 

the  forthcoming  recess  the  Alinister  for  Works 
intends  to  expend  5,000/.  in  improvements 
to  the  ventilating  and  lighting  of  Parliament  House. 

Sydne}'. Large  additions  are  being  made  to  the 

Sydney  Art  Gallery  buildings.  They  comprise  the 
erection  of  the  main  central  portico  with  ten  Ionic 
columns,  the  inner  lobby,  and  the  vestibule  entrance 
to  the  galleries.  The  vestibule  is  being  constructed 
wholly  of  stone,  while  the  niches  for  statuary  on 
either  end  and  the  entrances  and  exits  are  sub- 
divided by  detached  columns.  Air.  W.  L.  A'ernon, 
the  Government  Architect,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
work  already  done  is  sufficient  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  redesigning  the  landscape  features  of  the 
Outer  Domain  in  its  relation  to  the  building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— The  Albion  Clay  Company  have  removed  their 
offices  to  larger  premises  at  Members  Mansions, 
38,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Huddersfield  Master  Builders’  Annual 
Dinner. — The  annual  dinner  in  connection  with 
the  Huddersfield  and  District  Master  Builders' 
Federation  and  Quarry  Owners'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Fitzwilliam-street,  on  the 
18th  inst.  Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop  presided,  and 
he  first  suhmiHed  flip  n.f,-  -r  t-  t - 1 1 „ 


he  first  submitted  the  loyal  toast.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ulla- 
thorne,  in  submitting  the  toast  of  “The  Yorkshire 
Federation,"  remarked  that  for  fifty  years  the  men 
had  been  aliowed  to  organise  amongst  themselves, 
and  when  there  had  been  trouble  the  employers  had 
simply  been  at  their  mercy.  There  had  been  local 
organisations,  but  what  with  jealousy  aud  one 
thing  and  another  they  had  not  done  much  good. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  their  President,  the  Fedeja- 
tion  came  into  existence  about  four  years  ago,  and 
it  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  The  value  of 
federation  was  that  instead  of  being  disunited 
they  were  now  united  in  one  body,  and  he 
hoped  in  a few  years’  time  the  masters 
would  be  joined  together  all  over  England. 

— Mr.  J.  Biggin  (Selby),  in  response,  urged  the 
advisability  of  bringing  all  the  sub-trades  into  one 
association.  1 hey  would  never  have  the  power 
they  ought  to  have,  and  have  the  things  they  ought 
until  the  trades  were  bound  together  in  one  national 
association.  In  so  far  with  the  joiners  there  had 
been  no  friction  whatever,  but  there  had  been  with 
the  plumbers,  slaters,  painters,  and  plasterers,  and 
there  was  a little  jealousy  and  a little  ill-feeling 
which  he  hoped  to  see  put  on  one  side,  although  he  1 
might  say  at  the  present  time  it  was  a very  difficult  1 
problem,  and  a way  had  not  presented  itself  I 
for  the  little  difficulty  to  be  bridged  over. — 

Air.  W.  R.  Thompson  (Dewsburv)  gave  “The 
Huddersfield  and  District  Master  Builders’  ! 
Federation  and  Quarry  Owners’  Association."  1 
After  referring  to  the  advance  of  the  Association  ; 
during  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  existence,  he 
sa;d  the  masters  in  Huddersfield  had  worked  to-  1 
gether  more  amicably  than  had  those  in  other  1 
towns.  He  hoped  this  feeling  would  continue  to 
grow,  as  it  was  r-pcessary  for  the  masters  to  become  f 
members  not  cnly  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, but  of  oth  :r  associations  interested  in  the 
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welfare  of  the  trade.  Having  taken  an  active  part 
in  those  associations  for  a number  of  years,  lie 
now  saw  the  necessity  of  every  section  of 
the  trade  joining  hands.  He  also  urged  the 
advisability  of  building  up  a reserve  fund. 
Mr.  L.  Radcliffe,  in  response,  also  remarked 
upon  the  necessity  of  combination  amongst  the 
masters,  otherwise  the  Association  would  not  be  of 
much  good.  He  referred  to  the  question  which 
had  been  brought  before  some  of  the  public  bodies 
of  the  town  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
certain  firms  who  had  agreed  to  pay  standard 
wages.  A list  had  been  issued  of  the  firms  who 
had  agreed  to  these  terms,  but  there  were  a number 
of  firms  in  the  town  who  did  not  appear  on  the 
list,  and  among3t  these  were  some  of  the  best  firms 
in  the  town.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  very 
hard  that  these  firms  should  be  debarred  from 
sending  in  their  prices,  and  it  might  result  in  the 
ratepayers  having  to  suffer.  Mr.  John  Hirst  (Cleck- 
heaton)  gave  “ The  Town  and  Trade  of  Hudders- 
field,’’ and  Alderman  Calvert  and  Mr.  John  Dawson 
responded.  Other  toasts  were  “ The  Visitors,"  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Connell  (Selby)  and  Mr.  J.  Berry,  and  “The 
President,”  by  Mr.  John  Pyrah. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— The 
Committee  have  arranged  for  a very  important  test 
to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next  with  a large  ware- 
house floor  constructed  entirely  of  Karri  and  Jarrah 
wood,  the  floor  being  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  recently  adopted  for  the  large  ware- 
houses in  the  new  Free  Port  at  Hamburg.  There 
will  also  be  tests  with  Karri  and  Jarrah  doors  for 
comparison  with  the  fire  resistance  of  oak  and 
teak  doors.  A large  attendance  of  visitors  is 
anticipated,  including  several  foreign  corre- 
spondents who  will  be  specially  visiting  London. 
—It  is  announced  that  the  Silver  Medal  which  the 
Committee  offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  fire- 
resisting  materials  exhibited  at  the  International 
Fire  Exhibition  of  1901,  at  Berlin,  has  been  awarded 
to  Lieutenant  Eisner,  of  Berlin,  the  assessors  being 
Chief  Officer  Giersberg,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
O.  Sachs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
essay  will  be  published  in  the  Official  Government 
Report  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  German  language, 
and  also  in  the  Committee’s  publications  in  an 
English  translation. 

Collapse  op  a Mill  in  Belfast.— A most 
serious  accident  occurred  in  Smitbfield  Spinning 
Mill  Belfast,  on  Monday  morning.  The  accident 
came  without  any  warning,  and  before  the  slightest 
effort  could  be  made  by  the  workpeople  to  escape 
from  the  building.  Shortly  before  to  o’clock  the 
walls  of  three  large  rooms  used  for  reeling  pur- 
poses collapsed  with  a loud  crash,  bringing  floors, 
machinery,  and  workers,  many  of  whom  were 
women,  down  with  them  to  the  basement  The 
mill  was  surrounded  with  a dense  cloud  of  dust, 
which  continued  to  rise  for  a considerable  period 
from  the  ruins.  As  soon  as  the  dust  cleared  some- 
what it  was  evident  that  numbers  of  workpeople 
were  struggling  in  the  ddbi'is.  Several  men  and 
women  were  quickly  extricated,  some  unconscious, 
others  apparently  dead.  The  hre  brigade  was 
quickly  on  the  scene,  and  very  soon  ten  persons, 
some  dead,  were  taken  out  ; but  an  immense  heap 
of  brick,  mortar,  twisted  machinery,  and  iron 
girders  had  yet  to  be  tackled.  The  huge  building 
is  divided  in  two  from  top  to  bottom.  Many 
who  escaped  being  buried  alive  were  seriously 
injured  by  the  falling  beams  and  machinery. 
The  mill,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Smithheld 
Flax  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co.,  has  been  working 
for  over  fifty  years.  Mr.  Arthur  Heardman, 
managing  director,  in  an  interview,  attributed  the 
accident  to  the  collapse  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
mill.  The  walls,  he  stated,  have  never  shown  any 
sign  of  weakness.  The  manager  of  the  mill  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pillars  supporting 
the  first  floor  gave  way,  and  that  the  entire  upper 
portion  of  the  building  thus  was  brought  down. 
Other  theories  to  account  for  the  collapse  of  the 
mill  have  been  mentioned. 

Yorkshire  Federation  op  Building  l rades 
Employers. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  "Yorkshire 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  was  held 
on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  Windmill  Hotel,  York. 
Councillor  Mansfield,  York,  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  company  numbered  about  130.  After 
dinner  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
honoured.  Mr.  John  Dawson  (Huddersfield)  sub- 
mitted the  toast  of  “ The  National  and  County 
Federations.”  He  remarked  that  if  they  were  true 
to  themselves,  they  would  lift  up  the  building  trade 
to  its  proper  dignity  and  level.  They  were  not 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  aggression 
of  their  workpeople.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
desired  the  latter  to  do  that  which  was  just,  fair, 
and  honest  to  their  employers.  There  were  some 
things  in  the  building  trade  that  would  not  bear  the 
light  of  day.  There  were  honest,  good  workmen, 
but  they  were  overridden,  and  not  allowed 
to  have  their  way. — Mr.  J.  Lowry  (Newcastle), 
in  responding,  said  the  Federation  had  advanced 
much  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  doing 
good  work  throughout  the  country,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  would  continue  to  do  so.  Mr.  G.  White 
(Sunderlandj,  in  proposing  "The  Yorkshire  Federa- 
tion,’’ acknowledged  the  support  given  by  the  society 
to  the  Tyneside  employers  during  the  protracted 
dispute  of  last  year.  The  President  replied,  sub- 


mitting that  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  their 
clients  got  value  for  their  money,  and  to  educate 
*he  men  to  a higher  ideal  than  that  of  doing  the 
minimum  amount  of  work  for  the  maximum  amount 
of  pay.  Aid.  Jessop  (Huddersfield)  also  responded. 
— At  the  business  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the 
President  urged  upon  the  members  greater  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  Yorkshire  Federation  and  its 
work  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  presented  and  adopted  as  a 
most  satisfactory  record  of  the  past  year’s  work. 
The  question  of  uniform  working  hours  for  the 
operatives  was  held  over  until  the  various  branch 
reports  came  in.  It  was  resolved  that  all  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  be  admitted 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  ex-officio.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson  (Dewsbury),  in 
retiring  from  his  office  after  four  years'  arduous 
labours,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Federation  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  England  (Barnsley)  was  elected  to 
the  Vacancy.  Mr.  Geo.  Stanley,  of  Hull,  was  re- 
elected to  the  position  of  secretary. 

Open  Spaces  and  Playgrounds.— Subscriptions 
have  been  made  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
(600/.),  the  U.D.  Council  of  Walthamstow  (300/.), 
and  Mr.  E.  North  Buxton  (300/.),  towards  the  esti- 
mated cost  (1,800/.)  of  adding  about  three  acres  of 
water  area  to  the  Hollow  Pond.  The  Corporation 
laid  out  the  ornamental  pond,  which  is  available 
for  swimming  and  boating,  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
some  swampy  ground  of  the  Leyton  Flats,  which 
form  the  southern  portion  of  Epping  Forest. — 
The  London  Playing  Fields  Society  have  acquired 
the  Magdalen  playing  ground,  at  Earlsfield  Sta- 
tion, on  the  London  and  South-Western  line,  in 
place  of  the  Burntwood  Field,  which  is  now  to  be 
converted  for  bnilding  purposes.  The  society  have 
taken  a lease  of  about  thirty  acres,  at  Raynes  Park, 
recently  bought  by  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Sir  E.  Chandos-Leigh,  and  others,  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  society  as  soon  as  the  purchase-money, 
about  S,ooo / , is  forthcoming.  To  that  sum  the 
Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Fund 
contribute  1,000/. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lever  has  offered  to  Bolton,  his  native  town,  an 
estate  which  extends  over  360  acres,  and  comprises 
Rivington  Park,  and  will  lay  out  the  park  and 
grounds  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  resort,  by  dis- 
mantling the  farms,  removing  the  fences,  and  other- 
wise clearing  the  ground  ; and  that  Colonel  G.  A. 
Cooper,  of  Barrington  Park,  Burford,  is  about 
to  present  Grant  Lodge  and  its  grounds  to  Elgin, 
his  birthplace.  The  house  and  grounds,  of  forty 
acres,  lie  near  the  cathedral. — The  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  have  agreed  to  lay  out 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Larkhall-rise,  Clapham, 
and  the  garden  of  St.  Philip's,  Avondale-square,  Old 
Kent-road,  S.E.,  and  invite  contributions  to  a sum 
of  50/.  for  making  a school  playground  in  Bethnal 
Green.  The  Society  have  under  consideration  the 
excessive  and  unskilful  lopping  of  trees  in  various 
quarters  of  London,  and  intend  to  oppose  the  pro- 
jected construction  of  a second  tubular  railway 
beneath  Hampstead  Heath. 

Incorporated  church-building  Society  — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  House, 
7,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S W.,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz  :— Building  new  churches  at  : Glass  Houghton, 
St.  Paul,  near  Castleford,  Yorks,  40/.  ; Lansdowne, 
Holy  Trinity,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  Derby,  25/.  ; 
Scarborough,  St.  Saviour,  Yorks,  40/.  ; South 
Retford.  Notts,  80/.  ; Upton  Park,  St.  Alban,  Essex, 
150/.  ; Middlesbrough,  St.  Columba,  Yorks,  130/.  in 
lieu  of  former  grant  of  112/. ; Pockthorpe, 
Emmanuel,  near  Norwich,  100/.  in  lieu  of  former 
grant  of  70/.  ; and  Thornaby-on-Tees,  St.  Luke, 
Yorks,  70/.  in  lieu  of  former  grant  of  40/.  ; and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Gunness,  near 
Doncaster,  Lines.,  5/.  ; Hartshorne,  St.  Peter,  near 
Burton-on-Trent,  Derby,  20/.  ; Hull,  St.  Barnabas, 
10/.  ; and  Newland,  St.  Augustine  (Hull),  20/.  The 
Society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  a sum  of 
money  as  a repair  fund  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Horbling,  Lines.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed  :— Sparkbrook, 
Emmanuel,  near  Birmingham,  500/.  on  account  of  a 
grant  of  1,000/.  ; Hanley,  St.  Jude,  near  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  250/. ; Chevening,  St.  Botolph,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent,  30/.  ; Llanfihangel-Glyn  Myfyr,  St. 
Michael,  Denbigh,  10/.  ; Manningtree,  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  Essex,  25/.;  Willesden,  St.  Matthew, 
Middlesex,  250/.  ; Plumstead,  St.  Paul,  Kent,  150/.  ; 
West  Mailing,  St.  Mary,  Kent,  50/.  ; Preston.  St. 
Matthias,  Brighton,  20/.  ; and  West  Bromwich,  The 
Good  Shepherd,  Staffs  , 25/.  In  addition  to  this  the 
sum  of  143/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  fifteen 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society. 

Institute  op  British  Decorators.— Mr. 
G.  C.  Haite  continued  his  course  of  lectures  to  the 
Northern  District  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Decorators,  in  the  Museum  Galleries  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Art,  on  Thursday,  the  iOth 
inst.,  his  subject  being  “ Decoration  : Its  Methods 
and  Materials."  The  lecturer  said  he  must  assume  his 
audience  to  be  conversant  with  the  lecture  delivered 
by  him  at  Sheffield  on  November  28  last,  when  he 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  decoration  from  a 
historic  point  of  view  ; and  he  must  also  assume 
that  lie  was  addressing  an  audience  of  decorators. 


The  connexion  between  architecture  and  decoration 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  decorators 
should  carefully  study  their  relationship.  Un- 
fortunately in  many  cases  of  domestic  decoration, 
with  which  one  had  to  deal,  there  was  no  architec- 
ture worthy  of  the  name  ; and  to  that  extent,  the 
decorator  had  nothing  to  work  upon.  There  was 
much  that  was  repulsive  to  good  taste  in  the  mis- 
application of  form  and  colour  in  pictorial  and 
decorative  art,  in  jewellerj',  and  even  in  adver- 
tising posters.  It  really  seemed  as  if  in  the  latter 
direction  an  official  censorship  was  necessary.  It 
was  anomalous  that  we  should  have  a censor- 
ship of  plays  for  instance,  and  no  supervision 
of  what  passed  as  art  in  many  of  our  public 
places.  Bad  decoration  was,  moreover,  sup- 
posed to  entail  no  consequence.’.  The  lecturer 
then  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the 
principles  of  ornament.  There  were  people  who 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  law  in  decoration.  Applied 
art,  however,  depended  on  law.  The  essential 
principles,  underlying  everything  else,  were  fitness 
and  beauty.  Their  application  must  be  fit  as  to 
time,  fit  for  the  place,  lit  for  the  object  decorated, 
and  fit  as  to  the  medium  employed.  He  enumerated 
some  of  the  laws  which  were  interpretations  of  the 
principles  referred  to  : symmetry,  balance,  propor- 
tion, spacing,  subordination,  repose,  radiation, 
contrast,  repetition,  rhythm,  &c.  Beauty  might  be 
defined  as  a harmonious  co-operation  of  many 
pleasing  qualities.  Decoration  was  subject  to  many 
limitations,  and  often  these  limitations  conferred 
positive  advantages.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Moorish  prohibition  of  the  imitation  of  nature.  As 
a result  of  that,  we  had  the  use  of  many  forms 
showing  very  beautiful  results.  The  limitations 
imposed  by  lines  in  lead  light  work  were  an  Abso- 
lute  necessity,  yet  once  recognised,  what  possibili- 
ties arose  in  their  use.  In  stencilled  ornament  the 
fact  of  having  to  use  ties  impused  certain  limita- 
tions. When  properly  employed,  ties  became  a 
very  effective  part  of  the  ornament.  Coming  to 
essentially  modern  forms  of  decoration,  there 
appeared  to  be  two  schools  of  thought  in  existence, 
one  of  which  would  prohibit  many  examples  of 
manufactured  goods,  believing  that  the  true  sphere 
of  the  decorator  was  in  the  production  of  ornament 
in  the  flat,  and  the  other  recognising  that  the  goods 
made  ready  to  hand  were  a product  of  the  time, 
meeting  real  needs,  and  their  use,  therefore,  quite 
legitimate.  The  first  idea  implies  that  every  exe- 
cutant should  be  a designer,  and  he  was  in  favour 
of  this,  if  the  men  could  only  be  found.  We  must 
differentiate,  however,  between  a designer  and  a 
house-painter,  for  design  required  a master  hand. 
He  would  urge  upon  all  decorators  the  desirability 
of  having  private  designs,  prepared  for  them  by 
competent  designers.  Such  men  could  offer  great 
advantages  to  their  clients.  Speaking  of  the  many 
relief  materials  now  in  use,  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
many  decorative  possibilities,  if  only  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  use  were  fully  considered. 
These  materials  were  put  into  the  decorator’s  hand 
in  an  incomplete  state,  and  left  for  him  to  finish. 
By  a wise  selection  and  use  of  them,  good  effects 
might  be  produced. 

Presentation  by  Pexrhyn  Quarry'men. — The 
following  is  a copy  of  a resolution  passed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  workmen  and  officials  now  employed  at 
the  Penrhyn  Quarry  “ Resolved  unanimously, 
that  we,  the  workmen  and  officials  now  employed 
at  the  Penrhyn  Quarry,  beg  to  tender  to  the  Hon. 
Ina  Douglas  Pennant  our  most  respectful  and 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  to  ask  her  kind  acceptance 
of  the  accompanying  tea  kettle  and  candelabra, 
which  we  are  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  offering 
as  an  expression  of  our  sincere  regard  and  esteem 
for  herself  personally,  and  our  attachment  and 
respect  for  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn  and  family, 
from  whom  we  have  always  received,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  the  greatest  possible  kindness  and 
consideration.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  workmen 
and  officials: — H.  P.  Meares,  R.  Williams,  W. 
McKie,  J.  Jack,  E.  Mills  Roberts,  David  D.  Davies, 
H.  P.  Roberts,  R.  J.  Jones,  William  Thomas,  John 
Evans,  W.  J.  Griffith,  John  Thomas,  Robert  Jones, 
David  Pritchard,  Melancthon  Williams,  Percival 
Jones,  William  Roberts,  John  Williams,  David 
Evans.  William  Edwards,  VV.  W.  Jones,  William 
Roberts,  John  Ellis  Jones,  and  Henry  Pritchard." 

The  East  End  Dwellings  Company.— From 
the  report  of  this  company,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
nineteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  on  February  3, 
we  learn  that  terms  have  been  arranged  for  a 
building  lease  of  an  important  site  in  Bethnal 
Green,  with  frontages  to  Globe-road,  Cyprus-street, 
and  Gauber-street.  As  extensive  building  operations 
are  now  being  carried  on  by  the  company  on  other 
sites  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed at  once  to  demolish  the  houses  which  are  now 
on  the  land,  but  to  wait  for  two  or  three  years 
before  beginning  to  rebuild.  The  new  " Gretton 
Houses”  on  the  Victoria  Park-square  Estate  were 
opened  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
ninety-seven  of  the  168  tenements  were  let.  Satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made  with  the  four  blocks 
of  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  old  Militia  Barracks, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  all  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  the  summer.  The  new  buildings  on 
this  site,  which  have  been  named  “Thornhill 
Houses,”  are  also  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  during  the  summer. 
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Norman  Arches,  Chatham. — A meeting  was 
held  at  Chatham  last  week  to  consider  what  course 
should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Norman 
arches  recently  discovered  in  pulling  down  a portion 
of  the  parish  church  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
the  old  Georgian  nave.  Letters  were  read  from 
Dean  Hole,  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and 
others,  expressing  a hope  that  steps  would  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  these  interesting  relics 
of  the  original  Norman  church.  A resolution  was 
moved  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
restoration  scheme  so  as  to  include  this  proposal  ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  it  would  entail  an 
additional  expenditure  of  1,000/.  Three  Noncon- 
formists of  the  borough  strongly  supported  the 
preservation  of  “monuments  of  the  past  which 
connect  Chatham  with  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,”  and  the  motion  wa3  carried  unani- 
mously, it  being  arranged  that  a special  fund  should 
be  raised  for  the  purpose.  It  was  stated  that  con- 
tracts had  been  signed  for  the  final  section  of  the 
restoration  scheme  at  a cost  of  6,000/. 

Window,  St.  Michael's,  Myland.— a two-light 
memorial  window  to  a lady  has  been  placed  in  this 
church.  The  subject  is  the  Angel  Gabriel  standing 
over  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  deceased,  who  is 
received  by  the  Saviour.  The  artist  is  Mr.  E.  T. 
Prest,  of  London. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Ihe  Bradford  Building  Trade  Settlement- 
—On  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  A.  Gadie,  representing  the 
Bradford  Master  Builders’  Association,  and  Mr.  T. 
Dalbridge,  sen.,  representing  the  Operative  Masons' 
Society,  waited  upon  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  (Mr. 

C.  Lupton)  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  formally 
gave  their  approval  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  on 
the  previous  day.  under  which  a settlement  was 
effected  in  the  dispute  between  the  masters  and 
their  employees.  The  suggestion  that  a Board  of 
Conciliation  should  be  formed  was  then  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  was  agreed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Gadie,  assented  to  by  Mr.  Dalbridge,  that 
Mr.  Lupton  should  be  invited  to  act  as  chairman  of 
a Conciliation  Board  which  should  consist  of  five 
masters  and  five  operatives,  to  be  elected  by  the 
respective  societies.  Mr.  Lupton,  it  was  under- 
stood, was  to  continue  to  hold  office  apart  from  his 
occupancy  of  the  Mayoral  chair.  Mr.  Lupton 
agreed  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  and  the  proceed- 
ing3 closed  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  him  for 
f ..j.  °r*s  mat^e  to  bring  the  dispute  in  the 

building  trade  to  a conclusion. 

Birmingham  Building  Trade.— The  master 
builders  of  Birmingham,  it  will  be  remembered, 
recently  notified  the  men  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  trade  of  their  desire  to  so  modify  the  working 
rules  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  working  hours.  At 
present  the  hour  of  commencing  work  varies  with 
the  occupations  of  the  men,  and  the  desire  is  to 
remove  what  must  necessarily  be  a source  of  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience.  In  consequence  of  trade 
depression  they  also  notified  certain  reductions  of 
wages  in  the  case  of  plasterers  and  masons  id.  per 
hour,  fixers  (who  are  engaged  in  fixing  masonry)  ? , d. 
per  hour,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trades  Id.  per  hour. 
It  was  hardly  likely  that  the  men  would  agree  to 
these  proposals,  and  now  that  their  replies  have 
been  received  it  is  found  that  they  have  formally 
notified  their  opposition  to  any  change,  except  in 
tile  case  of  the  carpenters  and  plumbers,  who,  as  a 
counterblast,  demand  an  advance  of  Ad.  per  hour. 
Ihe  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Master  Builders' 
Association  met  on  the  17th  inst.  to  consider  the 
position.  There  was  a large  attendance,  and  after 
a long  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  men  to  a conference  on  an 
early  day  .—Birmingham  Post. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  AGAINST  A BUILDING  OWNER 
IMPORTANT  point. 

The  case  of  Hobbs  v.  Turner  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  from  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  a metal  worker,  sought 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  27/.  103.  for  work- 
supplied  for  a house  which  was  being  erected  for 
defendant  by  a builder  under  the  supervision  of  an 
architect.  The  house  was  built  under  a contract  in 
the  form  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  contract  price  being  4,700/.  The 
work  was  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments  as  the  work 
proceeded  on  the  architect's  certificate.  Clause  28 
of  the  contract  provided  that  the  provisional  sums 
mentioned  in  the  specification  of  materials  to  be 
supplied,  or  for  work  to  be  done  by  special  artists  or 
tradesmen,  or  for  other  works  or  fittings  to  the 
building,  should  be  paid  and  expended  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  to  such  persons  as  the  archi- 
tect should  direct,  and  the  sums  so  expended  should 
be  payable  by  the  contractor  without  discount  or 
deduction,  or  by  the  employer  to  the  said  artists  or 
tradesmen.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  value 
of  works  which  were  to  be  executed  by  the  con- 
tractor in  respect  of  provisional  sum',  or  in  addi- 


tional works,  should  be  ascertained  as  provided  by 
clause  13  of  the  contract.  The  contract  further 
provided  that  at  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  the 
amount  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  artists  or 
tradesmen,  and  the  value  of  such  works  executed 
by  the  contractor,  should  be  set  against  all  such  pro- 
visional sums  or  any  sum  provided  for  additional 
works,  and  the  balance  should  be  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  contract  sum. 

The  specification  contained  this  clause  : “provide 
and  fix  iron  balcony  railings  to  design  (allow  20I.  for 
this,  irrespective  of  carriage,  fixing,  and  profit)." 
The  architect  (Mr.  J.  L.  Williams)  decided  that  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Hobbs,  was  to  supply  the  ironwork  for 
the  balconies,  and  the  builder  asked  Mr.  Hobbs  to 
send  the  designs  to  Mr.  Williams,  which  he  did. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  rejected  the  designs  and 
sent  the  plaintiff  his  own  designs.  The  ironwork 
was  sent  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  builder,  who  had 
given  the  measurements  and  quantities,  and  the 
goods  were  invoiced  and  debited  to  the  builder. 
Subsequently,  on  the  invitation  of  the  builder,  Mr. 
Hobbs  sent  him  his  account.  Later  on,  the  builder 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hobbs  stating  that  Mr.  Williams 
would  certify  the  amount  direct  to  the  building 
owner  (the  defendant),  which  Mr.  Williams 
did,  giving  a certificate  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  27/.  10s.  The  plaintiff  sent  this 
certificate  to  the  defendant,  who  kept  it,  but 
made  no  reply  to  the  applications  by  the  plaintiff 
for  the  money.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  placed  in 
the  plaintiff’s  solicitor's  hands,  the  defendant  denied 
liability,  alleging  that  he  had  a claim  against  the 
builder  for  bad  work.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  held 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  the  plaintiff  to  make  him 
get  payment  of  his  money  from  the  bnilder  who  had 
not  had  the  money,  and  who,  but  for  the  certificate 
against  the  defendant,  would  have  had  a certificate 
including  the  amount  in  question,  months  before. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  suggested  claim  by  the 
defendant  against  the  builder,  which  was  at  most  a 
claim  for  damages  which  might  or  might  not 
succeed,  did  not  affect  the  matter,  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  with 
costs.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  defendant. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  Counsel, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  when  one  looked  at  the  whole 
of  the  contract  taken  together,  and  not  relying  upon 
any  one  particular  clause,  the  proper  inference  to  be 
drawn  as  regarded  thi3  particular  class  of  work  was 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  building  owner,  and  not 
the  builder,  should  be  the  principal.  If  the  builder 
entered  into  a contract  for  any  of  this  class  of  work, 
he  might  make  himself  liable  to  the  tradesman  or 
artist ; but  as  he  was  acting  under  the  general  scope 
of  the  contract,  he  would  be  acting  .as  the  agent  of 
the  building  owner,  and  would  create  privity  of  con- 
tract between  the  building  owner  and  the  trades- 
man or  artist.  That  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  tradesman  or  artist  contracting  with  the 
builder  in  such  a way  as  to  debar  himself 
from  resorting  to  the  building  owner.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  occurred  in  the  present  case.  The  plaintiff 
was  put  into  relation  with  the  defendant  through 
the  architect,  and  the  order  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff  by  the  architect.  Although  the  invoice  was 
sent  to  the  builder  by  the  plaintiff,  the  architect 
gave  a certificate  against  the  defendant  and  not 
against  the  builder,  and  sent  it  to  the  defendant. 
He  thought,  looking  at  the  contract  as  a whole,  the 
initial  liability  of  the  defendant  in  respect  of  this 
class  of  work  was  established,  and  that  all  the 
parties  dealt  upon  that  footing.  He  thought  that 
the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Claveli  Salter  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Powell  for  the  re- 
spondent. 


CLAIM  BY  THE  EXECUTORS  OF  A QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR  AGAINST  AN  ARCHITECT. 

The  case  of  Leach  v.  Arber  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on 
the  1 8th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  sitting  without 
a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  January  14 
and  15,  1901.  The  case  was  fully  reported  in  the 
Builder  of  January  19,  1901. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  executors  of  a 
gentleman  named  Robertson,  a quantity  surveyor 
who  had  died,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  an 
architect,  a reasonable  sum  for  the  preparation  of 
some  specifications  required  for  the  construction  of 
a theatre  and  hotel  at  Plymouth.  The  question  for 
determination  was  whether  there  was  an  implied 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay  for  the 
work,  it  being  admitted  by  the  plaintiffs  that  there 
was  no  express  promise  on  his  part.  It  seemed 
that  in  1897  a Mr.  Earl  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Robertson  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bills  of  quantities  for  the  theatre  and  hotel 
in  question,  and  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Robertson 
on  the  terms  that  the  remuneration  that  Mr. 
Robertson  was  to  receive  for  the  work  should  be 
divided  equally  between  them.  Mr.  Earl  did  assist 
Mr.  Robertson  in  the  preparation  of  the  bills  of 
quantities,  and  received  from  Mr.  Robertson  in  his 
lifetime  the  remuneration  he  was  entitled  to.  When 
the  bills  of  quantities  were  about  to  be  prepared 
Robertson  appeared  to  have  discovered  that  Earl 


had  in  his  possession  the  plans  and  specifications 
relating  to  a theatre  at  Edinburgh  which,  he  thought, 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  defendant  who  was  the 
architect  for  the  buildings  in  question.  Earl’s 
version  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr. 
Arber  was  that  the  latter  told  him  that  it  would  be 
a great  assistance  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  if  he  could  be  furnished  with  specifications, 
and  asked  Earl  to  prepare  them,  and  that  he  (Earl) 
would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Robertson  for  payment  and  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  Earl  then  proceeded  to 
draw  out  the  specifications  for  tfie  buildings.  Mr. 
Arbfcr,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  he  ever  said 
anything  or  did  anything  to  convey  to  Earl  the  idea 
that  he  was  intending  to  pay  for  the  specifications 
at  all,  or  that  he  requested  Earl  to  prepare  them  for 
him.  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  accepted  Mr.  Arber’s 
version  of  what  took  place,  and  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  specifications  were  drawn  out  by  Earl 
for  the  benefit  of  Robertson  in  preparing  the  bills 
of  quantities,  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Arber 
in  his  capacity  as  architect.  His  lordship  was 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Arber  was  not  liable  to 
pay  for  the  preparation  of  the  specifications, 
but  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  decide  that  he 
was  wrong  in  holding  that  Mr.  Robertson’s 
executors  were  not  entitled  to  recover  in  the  action 
he  found  as  a fact  that  40/.  would  be  ample  pay- 
ment for  the  work  which  was  almost  entirely  desk 
work  and  consisted  of  little  more  than  copies  of 
the  specifications  which  Earl  had  in  his  possession 
relating  to  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  His  Lordship 
accordingly  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant 
with  costs.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the 
plaintiff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  appellants'  case  their 
Lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bigham  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  Nepean  was  counsel  for  the  appellant,  and 
Mr.  Schillar  for  the  respondent. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

16,981.— A TUNNELLING-SHIELD  : C.  G.  Hastings. 
—A  curved  cutting-edge  is  formed  by  bringing  the 
inner  and  outer  cylinders  together  in  front,  a 
slotted  hood  being  placed  at  the  rear  ; the  hydraulic 
advancing  cylinders,  which  are  held  with  pivoted 
yokes  to  allow  of  their  being  turned  aside,  are  laid 
between  trusses  which  strengthen  the  partitions  of 
the  space  between  the  cylinders,  and  there  are 
partitions  and  floors  with  front  cutting-edges  that 
divide  the  middle  part  into  cells  into  which 
deflecting-plates  direct  the  spoil ; hinged  doors 
fitted  with  hinged  louvres  are  arranged  in  removable 
bulkheads  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells. 

17,005.— Stopping-pieces  for  Earthenware 
Pipes  and  Junctions  : R.  Ewing.— The  stopper  is 
either  joined  on  to  the  pipe-socket  before  the  pipe 
is  dried  or  fired,  or  cemented  to  it  when  the  pipe 
has  been  fired  ; the  stopper  can  be  chipped  away 
along  a groove,  as  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
flange  exceeds  the  external  diameter  of  the 
pipe-spigot ; the  invention  will  serve  for  a socket, 
having  an  annular  shoulder  as  is  specified  in  Nos. 
9,360  of  1891,  and  30,241  of  1897. 

17,008.  — Appliances  for  Window  Sashes: 
W.  K.  Lee. — At  the  lower  ends  of  sliding  stiles, 
secured  to  the  cords,  are  pivots  or  studs  about 
which  the  sashes  can  be  turned.  Pivoted  catches 
will  hold  the  sliding  stiles  as  the  sashes  are  being 
taken  out  of  the  frames,  and  thumb-screws  in 
screwed  plates  fasten  the  stiles  to  the  sashes. 

17,029.— A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Win- 
dows : R.  Vachcll. — The  inventor’s  object  is  to 
obviate  the  risk  of  trapping  one’s  hand  between 
the  sill  and  the  falling  sash.  He  attaches  stops  to 
the  frame  beneath  the  upper  sash,  which  will 
thereby  be  sustained  in  the  event  of  the  cords  being 
broken. 

17,036.— Scales  for  Draughtsmen’s  Use  : J. 
Lukowsky. — Two  detachable  scales,  available  for  use 
in  enlarging  or  reducing  plans,  maps,  and  so  on,  are 
joined  together  with  two  end  pieces  in  such  a 
manner  that  whilst  a narrow  slit  remains  between 
them  their  zeros  shall  coincide  at  a hole,  in  one 
end-piece,  in  alignment  with  the  slit.  Transparent 
material  is  laid  over  the  drawing  or  plan,  which  can 
then  be  enlarged  or  reduced  by  plotting  points  from 
a needle  fixed  through  the  hole  in  either  of  the  two 
end-pieces. 

17,043.— A Combined  Liquid  and  Spring  Door- 
check  : W.  H.  Taylor. — A piston  in  a closed 
cylinder  that  contains  the  liquid  is  joined  with  a 
connecting-rod  to  a crank  upon  a shaft  which  is 
joined  indirectly  to  the  inner  end  of  a spiral  spring, 
of  which  the  outer  end  is  secured  to  the  casing  ; 
a lever  from  the  squared  end  of  the  shaft  is 
attached  to  the  door-frame  ; the  piston  impels  the 
liquid  through  a by-pass  (a  screw-down  valve  regu- 
lating the  rate)  as  the  spring  closes  the  door,  and 
the  door  can  be  caused  to  shut  either  slowly  or 
quickly  by  an  adjustment  of  the  angular  relation 
between  the  piston  and  the  shaft-lever.  The  me- 
chanism may  avail  for  right  or  left  hand  closing  by 
joining  the  inner  end  of  the  spring  to  a sleeve 
which  one  can  lift  out  with  the  spring  and  invert, 
a feather  on  the  sleeve  joining  it  to  another  sleeve 
to  which  a pawl  gearing  with  teeth  upon  the  flange 
connects  the  lever. 
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!7  0*6. — A MACHINE  FOR  WORKING  WOOD, 
STONE,  Metal,  &c.  : J.  Midboc.— The  machine  is 
devised  for  turning,  cutting,  or  boring  in  connexion 
with  a copying-lathe  ; a pivoted  lever  upon  a slide 
is  worked  by  a templet,  which  is  driven  from  the 
mandrel  by  the  moving  of  a pin  lengthwise  in  its 
guides,  an  adjustable  spring  forces  a rod  against 
the  lever  of  which  the  upper  end  presses  against 
the  rod  which  is  secured  to  the  tool-slide  ; the 
other  slide  that  carries  the  pivots  of  the  lever  can 
be  moved  vertically  so  as  to  vary  the  motion  im- 
parted to  the  tool  and  thereby  change  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  work. 

,*058. — Appliance  for  Chimneys  and  Stove- 
pipes : W.  A.  Gay  anil  R.  D.  Argue. — An  inner  pipe 
having  hooded  openings  is  carried  upon  tabs  which 
engage  with  eyes  upon  the  stove-pipe  or  lie  upon 
the  top  of  the  chimney  ; the  pipe  may  consist  of 
two  separated  halves,  and  a damper  be  inserted 
between  the  two  parts  or  in  a contracted  outlet 
formed  in  the  lower  half. 

17,061.— Means  of  Joining  Wooden  Posts  to 
Stone,  Concrete,  or  Metal  : F.  W.  Commons. 
—In  the  case  of  a post  fastened  with  a tubular 
metallic  key  to  a foundation  of  stone  the  end  of  the 
post  is  recessed  for  taking  a damp-proof  layer  of 
cement  or  asphalt  and  a corrugated  hoop-iron  band 
is  driven  into  it,  a dowel  or  wedge  serving  to 
expand  the  wood  in  the  tube  ; the  posts  may  be 
built  up  in  sections  to  be  joined  together  by  tubes, 
dowels,  and  cross-bolts  that  are  passed  through 
plates  of  metal. 

17,086.— Mechanism  for  Use  in  Working 
CRANES  : W.  Deutsch.— To  make  the  crane  turn 
automatically  as  the  load  nearly  reaches  the  height 
required,  a sleeve  having  screw  threads  carries  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  jib,  and  on  to  a bracket  of  the 
jib  is  pivoted  the  short  end  of  a lever  that  engages 
between  the  threads  and  has  an  eye  in  its  longer 
end  through  which  the  jib-rope  is  passed.  As  the 
eye  is  engaged  by  the  load,  or  by  a projection  from 
the  rope,  the  turning  of  the  lever  upon  its  pivot 
makes  the  crane  turn  around  its  pivot.  In  another 
form  the  rope  is  passed  from  the  jib  directly  to  the 
drum  and  the  screw  threads  are  made  on  the  crane- 
post.  _ 

17,103.— An  Appliance  for  Cleansing  Drains  : 
W.  H.  Gibbs. — Obstructions  are  removed  with  an 
appliance  that  consists  of  a series  of  sector-shaped 
blades,  whereof  the  first  is  fashioned  with  a spiral 
edge,  which  are  threaded  spiral-wise  upon  a fiat 
stem  which  is  fitted  with  spacing  collars. 

17,124.— A Protractor  or  Gauge  for  Gaug- 
ing, ’ Marking-off,  and  Testing  Purposes  : 
A.  J.  Lucy  and  L.  H.  Turtle.  — The  instrument, 
which  is  intended  to  serve  also  for  setting  or  adjust- 
ing tools,  marking  off  and  setting  out  centres,  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  and  testing  and  gauging  bevels, 
comprises  a sector,  a fixed  rule,  and  a stock. 
Angular  graduations  upon  the  sector  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rule  in  respect  of  the  base  and  one  face 
of  the  stock,  the  sector  being  placed  between  a 
rounded  seat  in  the  stock  and  a circular  boss,  and  a 
stop  limiting  its  movement  in  one  direction.  The 
graduated  edge  of  the  rule  is  passed  through  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  sector  between  a slot  in  the 
latter  and  a slot  in  the  screw  which  clamps  the 
sector  in  its  place.  At  one  end  of  the  rule  is  a 
right-angled  lug  for  use  in  callipering,  at  its  other  end 
is  a bevel,  and  when  the  rule  is  at  a right  angle 
with  the  base  it  will  bisect  the  angle— which  should 
be  a right  angle — between  the  equal  faces  of  the 
stock,  the  index-line  being  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
scale  on  the  stock. 

i7>I39._Convertible  Compasses,  Callipers. 
AND  DIVIDERS  : H.  Terlin.— The  chief  novelty  con- 
sists of  providing  a fine  adjustment  by  means  of  a 
ratchet-toothed  sector  upon  the  one  leg,  that  is  in- 
serted through  a slot  in  the  other  leg,  with  a screw  or 
worm  upon  a pivoted  piece  which  a spring  keeps  in 
or  out  of  engagement  with  the  sector.  For  describing 
circles  about  a cylindrical  hole,  the  radius  is  set 
out  with  a scale  having  a V-shaped  slot  and  a 
ball-shaped  end,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  leg, 
is  put  into  the  hole,  and  the  scale  is  then  caused  to 
slide  along  until  the  sides  of  the  V become  tangents 
of  the  spherical  ball.  Other  adaptations  of  the 
instruments  are  specified,  such  as  dotting-wheels, 
cutting-blades,  and  points  with  cup-shaped  ends, 
that  can  be  attached  to  the  legs  in  place  of  points. 

17,168.— Door  Latches  and  Handles  : S.  W. 
Mace. — The  various  parts  of  the  latch  are  stamped 
out  of  sheet  metal,  and  the  handle  is  stamped  from 
a blank  ; a recess  in  the  bottom  die  corresponds 
with  the  shape  of  the  bow,  and  there  is  a raised 
parti  which  will  fashion  the  middle  of  the  handle 
and  corresponds  with  a recess  in  the  top  die. 
Before  the  blank  is  put  between  the  dies  it  is  partly 
curved  upwards,  and  is  then  kept  in  its  place  with 
studs  projecting  from  the  lower  die. 

17,211.  — Conduits  for  Electrical  Con- 
ductors : L.  Marsh. — The  conduits  or  casings  are 
made  of  single  or  multiple  troughs  into  which  insu- 
lating linings  are  inserted  ; a flanged  cover,  similarly 
lined  and  having  joints  that  will  overlap,  is  screwed 
down  on  to  the  supports. 

17,233.— blocks  or  Brackets  for  Use  with 
Scaffolding  : R.  Brierley.— Planks  upon  roofs  or 
other  sloping  surfaces  are  carried  by  wedge-shaped 
blocks  of  wood,  on  the  faces  of  which  are  metallic 
plates  having  inclined  spikes  that  will  enter  into  the 
woodwork  or  rafters, 


! 7,285.— ' Window  Sashes  and  their  Fittings  : 
J.  Sewell.— In  order  that  the  sashes  may  be  turned 
inwards  upon  occasion,  and  that  the  lower  sash 
may  be  turned  outwards  for  affording  ventilation, 
the  inventor  hinges  the  lower  halves  of  the  pulley 
stiles  on  to  the  frame.  When  one  wishes  to  turn 
the  sashes  downwards,  the  guide  pulleys  of  the 
cords  are  taken  out  of  recesses  in  the  pulley  stiles, 
and  are  then  forced  backwards  clear  from  the 
sashes.  When  the  sashes  slide  in  the  frame,  pins 
that  project  from  the  sash  stiles  and  slide  in  vertical 
guiding-grooves  cut  in  the  lower  halves  of  the 
pulley  stiles  retain  the  sash  cords  of  the  lower  sash, 
and  a rebate  in  the  fixed  portion  of  the  pulley  stiles 
takes  the  cord.  In  a variant  adaptation  the  cords 
are  secured  to  hooks  upon  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  sash  stiles,  the  upper  sash  being  kept  in  its 
position— when  both  are  turned  down— by  the  en- 
gagement of  a stop-pin  with  a groove  in  the  stile  of 
the  upper  sash.  Hinged  stays  sustain  the  stiles  in 
a horizontal  position,  and  the  latter  may  be  fastened 
with  bolts  or  other  means  when  they  are  vertical  or 
are  partly  opened  within  the  frame. 

j 7,289.— Electrical  Switches  : A.  H.  Adams. 
— In  cases  where  the  main  switch  and  rheostat 
interlock  (see  No.  23,371  of  1899)  a loose  handle 
works  the  main  switch  arms  that  engage  with  the 
contacts  fitted  with  springs  that  tend  to  force  the 
contacts  outwards.  An  arm,  having  at  its  one  end 
the  armature  of  the  minimum  magnet  and  at  its 
other  end  a spring,  controls  the  detents  which  hold 
the  contacts.  The  arm  of  the  rheostat,  held  by 
resistances  cut  out  by  a magnet,  and  the  main 
switch  are  interlocked  by  means  of  an  arm,  and  an 
overload  magnet  will  short-circuit  the  electro- 
magnet in  the  event  of  an  excess  of  current. 

I7  3 IC;  —Springs  of  locks  for  latches  and 
Similar  Purposes  : S.  R.  Parkes  and  W.  H.  Appleby. 
—The  inventors  contrive  that  the  bent  portion  of 
each  steel  spring  shall  bear  against  a corner-piece, 
whilst  one  end  of  the  spring  presses  against  a pro- 
jection from  the  bolt  and  the  other  end  against  a 
stopping-piece.  The  corner-piece  constitutes  one 
end  of  the  lock-casing,  of  which  the  other  end  and 
the  sides  are  fashioned  in  one  piece  ; they  also  make 
an  additional  bend  in  the  spring,  for  another  form  of 
the  contrivance,  the  bend  being  adapted  for  engage- 
ment with  a rounded,  half-rounded,  or  otherwise 
shaped  block,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  corner- 
piece.  TT 

17,321. — A Flexible  Connexion  for  use 
with  Dredging  Apparatus  : L.  W.  Bates.— The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  means  of  con- 
necting the  end  of  a floating  discharge-pipe  to  the 
dredger  ; upon  the  pontoon  which  supports  the  end- 
length  of  the  floating  discharge-pipe  are  guides 
fitted  with  brackets,  of  which  the  pins  will  serve  as 
a pivot  for  another  bracket,  the  latter  bracket  being 
linked  or  jointed  to  a strut  which  is  secured  to  the 
dredger  above  the  dredger  discharge-pipe  ; a ferrule 
on  the  bent  portion  of  the  pipe  is  joined  to  a ferrule 
at  the  end  of  the  floating  discharge-pipe.  Wedge- 
shaped  cylinders  can  be  placed  between  the  parts 
of  the  pipe  and  the  sleeve  when  the  two  portions 
of  the  pipe  are  employed  at  a considerable  angle 
the  one  to  the  other. 


Friday,  January  31. 

Architectural  Association.—  Mr . C.  Harrison  Town- 
send on  “ Originality  in  Architectural  Design.”  7.30  D.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting).— 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Collett  and  W.  H.  C.  Clay  on  “The  Quay- 
Walls  of  Keysham  Harbour."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  i. 

Architectural  Association.  — First  Spring  Visit,  to 
Christ  Church,  Brixton-road,  by  permission  of  Professor 
Beresford  Pite,  the  architect  of  the  building. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.— Nineteenth  Annual 
Dinner.  6.30  p.m.  . . „.  . 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visits.  (1)  to 
Archers'  Hall;  (2)  to  Craigmiller  Park  United  Free 
Church.  

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  15. — By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  & Co. 

Stepney. — i,  2,  and  3,  Ann-st.,  u.t.  40^  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  .£585 

Millwall. — 5 and  7,  Strafford-st.,  u.t.  20k  yrs., 

g.r.  4I. 200 

383,  West  Ferry-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.  ..  120 

By  Montague  Hibbard  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington.— 10,  Dynevor-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs. 

g.r.  6/.,  r.  34/. 37° 

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

Ilford,  Essex.— Cranbrook-rd.,  part  of  the  “ Cran- 

brook  Park  Building  Estate,"  25a.  xr.  36p.,  f.  25,350 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*„*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviou-ly  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

1 11  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  24. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— M 
F.  G.  W.  Buss  on  “ The  Clerk  of  Works  : His  Duties  and 
Responsibilities.”  7.30  p.m.  * u . 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  - Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo  on  “ The  Gothic  Revival.” 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  ( Plymouth , 
Devonport , and  Stonehouse  Branch ) —Annual  Dinner. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. — Mr. 
James  Lochhead  on  “ Hospital  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion." 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  25. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— Seventeenth  Anni- 
versary Dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  the  President  (Sir  John 

Jackson,  F.R.S.E.)  in  the  chair.  6.30  p.m. 

The  Builders  Foremen' s Association  ( Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon-strcet , E.C.).— Mr.  F.  Morgan  on  1 he 
Solar  System."  _ . 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— V isit  to  Perth. 
Monday,  January  27. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Discussion  on  the  paper 
recently  read  by  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Clarke,  and  on  a paper 
to  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Mathews,  both  entitled  “ 1 he 
Final  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission.” 

^Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Dr.  Samuel 
Rideal  on  “ The  Purification  and  Sterilisation  of  Water. 

1 1 ^Timber ^Trades  Benevolent  Society.— Annual  Meeting, 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  and  the  election  of  three  pensioners. 
ix.30  a.m. 

Tuesday,  January  28. 

Institution  0 f Civil  Engineer. r.-(x)  Mr.  G.  Davis 
on  “The  Sewerage  Systems  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  its 
Suburbs  " ; (2)  Mr.  W.  Naylor  on  “ The  Bacterial  Treat- 
ment of  Trade  Waste.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  29. 

Society  oj  Arts.— Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  on  “Technical 

Education  as  Applied  to  Paper-making."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  K.  F.  S. 
Twizell  on  "The  Development  of  Architectural  Orna- 
ment." 7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  30. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  Recent 
Excavations  at  Delphi  and  in  the  Greek  Islands.  III. 

3 *Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — Mr. 
W.  H.  Thorp  on  “ An  Old  Court  Quarter  of  Pans. 
6.30  p.m. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles x 

Facing  Stocks  ....  2 

Shippers  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
Do.,  Bullnose  . . . . 4 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  2 


9 6 


at  railway  depot. 


6 6 per  r,coo  at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best. 


. d. 


3 per  yard,  delivered, 
o per  ton,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 

Thames  Ballast  — . 

Best  Portland  Cement  ... 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  .. 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime .. ns.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE.  ' 


. d. 


6h 


Ancaster  in  blocks  .... 

Bath  „ .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  .... 

Grinshill  ,,  

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

Red  Corsehill  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  .. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  ; 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

1(  ,,  5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  „ 2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


9*  •>  ,>• 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

4 


r See  also  page  99. 
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COM  PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPQINTMENTSi 

(For  aom-  Contmcta>  <C'o. , ati ll  open,  b’lt  not.  insltideii  in  thia  Tjiat,  are  preoio ua  iaauea.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

•Laying-out  Pleasure  Ground  

•Public  Offices,  Mortuary,  Fire  Station,  <ftc 

•Proposed  Public  Offices 

Aldershot  U.D.C.  

Maidens  & Coombe  U.D.C 

20 1,  101.  aud  51 

25 1.  and  10/ 

100(.75/and  50i " . 

Mar.  1 
Mar.  5 

"New  Town  Hall  

Harrogate  Corporation  

Mar.  29 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Making-up  Bevlpgton  and  Warwick-roads  

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works 

Road  Works,  Dryden,  and  other  roads  

Drainage  Works,  Woodbridge  

* Krectlon  of  Buildings  at  Gasworks 

Twenty-two  Cottages,  Pantyffynon 

Shop  Premises.  Great  Yarmouth 

Additions  to  Gasworks 

Two  Houses  and  Stables,  Bceston,  Yorks 

Technical  Institute.  Beam-street 

Alterations.  &c.,  to  Woodlands  Farm  

•Supply  of  Flints  and  Cockle-shells 

Shops,  <&c.,  Hessle-road,  Hull  

Additions  to  Schools,  Cornwall.. 

1 Synagogue  and  Schools,  Hull  

House,  Ac.,  High-street,  Haverhill,  Suffolk  

Street  Works,  Chadwell  

Station  Buildings,  Pegswood,  Northumberland  ..  .. 

Artesian  Well,  ilaughley  

Creamery  

Alterations  to  Business  Premises,  Londonderry 

Road  Improvement  Works,  Maitland-road 

Sewage  Works 

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Bradford  

Porter's  Lodge,  «fec 

Bridge,  Purleigh  

Fire  Station,  The  Crescent,  Salford 

Buildings  

Granite  Road  Metal  (10,000  tons),  Aylesbury  

Two  Houses,  Thurlstone 

Ueating  Infirmary  

•Alterations  and  Sanitary  Works  at  Infirmary 

Hospital,  Oak  Bank  

Broken  Granite  (1,000  tons) 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Low  Leighton,  New  Mills 

Water-supply  Works  

Granite  Road  Metal  

Drainage  Works,  Silkstone,  Yorks  

Bacteria  Beds,  Crossgates,  Dunfermline  

Waterworks,  Falkirk 

One  huudred  Houses,  Penydarren  

Farmhouse,  Shenfleld,  Essex 

Two  Cottages  

• New  Sewers  and  Roads,  Walmer 

“Annual  Contracts  

N.  T.  Rails  and  Gates  

•Hardwood  Paving  

‘Making-up  Southfleld-road 

Wall,  &c.,  at  .Suuatorium  

•New  Picture  Galiery  

•Power  Station  and  Car  Sheds 

Kerhing.  &c.,  St.  Alban's-road  

Granite  Road  Metal  

House,  Crumlin,  Mon 

Police  Station,  Uarrogate-road 

Free  Library,  Chapel  town  

•Re-Erecting  the  Crown  Bridge  near  Grifflthstown  . 

•Sewage  Disposal  Works  

Car  Sheds  and  Offices,  «fec.,  Bilston 

Tenders  for  Supplies,  <fec.  - 

Tenement  Houses,  Stratford  

Isolation  Hospital 

‘Extension  of  Goods  Shed,  &c.,  Plymouth. 

•Annual  Contracts  

Engine  House,  Cottage,  Ac. , Albert-road  

•Main  Drainage  Works,  New  Sewers,  <ftc.,  Ac 

‘New  Docks  and  Works,  Avonmouth  

'Block  of  Artlzaus'  Dwellings 

*18-in.  Stoneware  Pipe,  Outfall  Sewer,  Ac 

•Alterations  to  Bracebridge  Asylum  

New  Buildings  and  Alterations  and  Additions  

Boiler  Uouse,  &c.,  Droylsden,  Lancs 

Alterations  to  Orton  Hall  Farm,  Great  Orton 

Cottage.  Porthcawl  

Uouse,  Longmore,  near  Elgin 

Rebuilding  the  Kiug's  Anus  Hotel,  Litcham,  Norfolk 

Shops,  South  Hettou,  Durham 

Four  Cottages,  Shields-road,  Pelaw 

Boundary  Walls,  Bumley-road,  Halifax 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c  , Supplied  by 


Beckenham  U.  D.C 

Willesden  District  Council 

Croydon  Town  Council  

Guildford  A Woking  Hospital  Brd 

Ashford  U.D.C 

Tycroes  Building  Club 

Mr.  Hannant 

Ashford  (Kent)  U.D.C. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ingle 

Nantwich  U.  D.C 

Guildford  R.D.C 

Loudoa  County  Council 


North  Eastern  Railway  Compauy.i  w.  Bell.  York 


J.  A.  Angell 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburu,  N . W . ' ‘ ' 

E.  Mawdesiey,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

E.  L.  Lunn,  surveyor,  36,  High-street,  Guildford  .. 

Stevenson  A Burstal,  38,  Parliameut-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

D.  J.  Michael,  9,  Wind-street.  Swansea  . 

A.  S.  Hewitt,  Architect,  Bank  Chambers,  Great  Yarmouth  ..  . 
Steveuson  A Burstall,  Engineers,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Buttery*  Birds.  Architects,  Queen-street,  Morley  

C.  F,.  Davenport.  Architect.  Nautwich  

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  30.  Uigh-3treet.  Guildford  ..  ..  .." 

Parks  Department,  11.  Regent-street,  S.W 


St.  Agnes  School  Board 


Messrs.  Greene  A Company  ... 

Orsett  (Essex)  R.D.C 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

East  Stow  R.D.C 

Croom,  Ac.,  Co.-op.  Dairy  Soc.,Ld 


Reading  Corporation  

Meltham  (Yorks)  U.D.C. 


Kingston-on-Thames  Guardians  . 
Essex  County  Council... 


Lytham  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 
Bucks  County  Council... 


Celbridge  Guardians  

St.  George-in-the-East  Guardians 

Glasgow  Parish  Council 

Sleaford  (Lines)  U.D.C 

Hay  field  Guardians  

Owyrfai  (Wales) 

Norfolk  County  Council 

I’enistone  R.  D.C.  

Fife  County  Council  

Stirling  County  Council 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C 


Darlington  Corporation  ...... 

Walmer  Estates,  Co.,  Ltd.... 

Hendon  U.D.C 

Market  narborough  U.D.C.  , 
Hackney  Borough  Council  ... 

Acton  District  Council  

Southend  Corporation 

Norwich  Corporation  

Newport  (Mon.)  Council 

Dartford  U.D.C 

Kettering  U.D.C 


Leeds  Corporation  

do. 

Panteg  U.D.C 

Lathora  A Burscough  U.D.C,  

Wolverhampton  Tramways.  Ltd  .. 

West  Ham  Council  

do. 

Southall  Norwood  U.D.C 

Great  Western  Railway  Company 

Lambeth  Borough  Council 

Stamford  «'orporation  

Stamford  Corporation  

Bristol  Docks  Committee  

Stepney  Council 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

The  Visiting  Committee 

Kingston  Union...  

Messrs.  Robertshaw  A Sons  ... 


Messrs.  Hogge  A Seppings  ., 


Carder  & Carder.  1,  Princes-street,  Truro  

B.  S.  Jacobs,  Architect,  Bowlalley-laue,  Hull  

A.  A.  Hunt,  Architect.  Sudbury  ’ 

F.  Lowry.  Civil  Engineer.  Hornchurch.  Essex  ................. 

W.  Bell.  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on- Tyne  ..  ’ 

R.  E.  Wilkes,  stowmarket  

J.  Hickey,  Croom,  County  Limerick  ..  . ..  ..  ....  ........... 

J.  P.  M'Grath,  Civil  Engineer.  23.  Carlisle-road.  Londonderry 
J.  Bowen,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Reading 

I.  B.  Abhev  A Son.  Civil  Engineer.  3U.  New-street,  Huddersfield 

Millies*  Frances,  Architects,  Bradford  

J.  Edgell,  Union  Offices.  Kingston  

P.  J.  Sheldon,  Civil  Engineer,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  

H.  Kirkley,  Architect,  131.  Deaii3gate,  Manchester 

A.  .1.  Price,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Lytham 

It.  J Thomas,  County  Surveyor,  Aylesbury  

G.  Moxou,  Architect,  26  Church-street,  Barnsley .. 

J.  Whdan,  Architect,  Celbridge  """  " 

G.  A.  Wilson.  Architect,  Hopetouu  House,  Lloyd  s-avenue  E C 

A.  Cullen,  Architect,  4-r>.  Uope-street,  Glasgow .’. 

E.  Clements.  Couucil  Offices,  Sleaford  ”'** 

Garlick*  Flint,  Architects,  5,  Terrace-road,  Buxton  ' 

E.  Evans,  Civil  Engiueer,  8,  Castle-street,  Carnarvon  ...  ..  .. 

T.  H B.  Heslop,  Civil  Engineer,  Norwich  

Marriott  A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Dewsbury  ..  

I).  Mackenzie,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Buildings,  Dunfermline 
Warren  * Stuart,  Civil  Engineers,  91,  Hope-street.  Glasgow 

T.  A.  Rees,  Town  Hall,  Merthyr  

L.  H.  Marshall,  Surveyor,  Chippenham 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Darlington  

Hinds  A Son,  Estate  Agents.  Walmer  

Council  s Engineer,  Puolic  Offices,  Hendon 

U.  G.  Coales,  Civil  Engineer,  Market  Harborough  ’ 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney  

D.  J.  Ehhetts.  242,  High-street,  Acton,  W 

A.  Fidler,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Southend  

A.  E.  Collins,  Guildhall,  Norwich  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport,  M011. " 

W.  Harston,  Surveyor,  8,  Hythe-street,  Dartford 

C.  W.  Lane,  Kettering  !!!!"... 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Aberearn  

W.  H.  Thorp,  Architect,  61,  Albiin-street,  Leeds [.[" 

do. 

D J.  Lougher,  Engineer.  Pontypool  

John  T.  Wood,  Engineer,  3,  Cook  street,  Liverpool  

The  Secretary,  Doningtou  Uouse,  Norfolk  street,  W.C.  ...!” 

Borough  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  VV'est  Ham.  E 

Council  Offices.  Southall,  Middlesex  

Engineer,  North-road  Station,  Plymouth 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Kenningtou  Green,  S.E 

J.  B.  Everard,  Civil  Engineer,  6,  .Ylillstoneiaue,  Leicester 

Engineer's  Office,  6.  Millstone-lane.  Leicester  ", 

Engineer’s  Office,  Underfall  Yard,  Bristol 

Borough  Engiueer.  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  R. 

E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Southwood-laoe,  Highgate,  N 

Giles,  Gough  A Trollope,  28,  Craven-street,  Straud,  W.C.""."."" 

Not  stated  "" 

George  A Sons,  Architects,  Ashton-under- Lyne  ■ 

Carrick,  Lee  & Sons,  Carlisle 

S.  H.  Stockwood,  Bridgend  

R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  County  Bank  House,  Elgin  

L.  F.  Eagleton,  Architect,  Bank  Chambers,  King’s  Lynn 

R.  Hogg,  Murtou  Colliery,  Durham  

J.  E.  L.  Harris,  Architect,  1,  Balloon-street,  Manchester 

VV.  U.  D.  Horsfall,  Architect,  Tower  Chambers,  Halifax  , 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Jan.  27 
Jan.  2S 


do. 

Jan.  31 
do. 
do. 


do. 

Feb.  : 
do. 


do. 

Feb.  4 


do. 
Feb. 
Feb.  I 


do. 

Feb.  18 
Feb.  24 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Master  of  Buildings  

Liverpool  School  Board 

250J 

Clerk  of  Works  

•Architectural  Assistant  

•Buildiug  Inspector 

Bradford  Corporation 

182/ 

120f 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  5 
_ do. 

Sheffield  Corporation  

West  Ham  Council  

160/ 

150/ 

n »« ’"«rM  ““  asterisk!,')  are  advertised  in  this  Humber.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Cmtraets.pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  xii.  i-  ixii.  Public  Appointments, 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

SLATES. 

n.  in.  £ s-  <L 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 1 15  oper  1000  of  i20oatry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  1150  „ ,, 

x6x  8 best  ,,  6 12  o ,,  ,1 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ix  5 o ,,  „ 

16  X 8 best  bluePortmadoc  6 00  ,,  ,. 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 „ „ 

16X  8 „ 7 5°  >»  » 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o ,,  .. 

16X8  „ „ 5 6 „ „ 


6 per  i,-oo,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
7 per  doz.  ,, 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 4: 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . .. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o , , 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 1310  o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  o o 

Battens  : best  2}  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  o o 

Battens  : best  23  by  6 and  3 by  6 ...  o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  , 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 10  o 9 10 

r »'«.  by  4}  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  90 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  1}  in.  by  1$  in ..  o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

| in i o o 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 
or  Mernel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4 10  0 S 0 o 

Seconds  4 5 ° 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 ° 

- - Swedish  balks 215  o 3 o o 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

I 3 in.  by  9 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  15  o o 16  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  17  o o 18  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  15  10  o 16  10  o 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

“ - Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  1010  o 11  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 19  o o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  o o 17  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in - 

Battens 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


14 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 11  o o 12  o o 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  10  o 13  o o 

Battens 10  10  o 11  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  12  10  o 13  10  ® 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  1200  12  10  o 

,,  „ ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  ,,  „ 023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o c 

3 in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup^ 

as  inch o o 9 o c 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch o 1 6 o 5 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  o 1 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o o 3 6 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

_ matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15  o 1 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 01 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o n 6 o 13  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
^ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  7 5 0 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,800  000 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  0 n o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 15  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o - - * 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - 

„ „ to  24  g 11  o o - - - 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  10  o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - - 

„ 1,  26  g 14  o o - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o - • 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - 

,,  ,,  26  g 18  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o - - - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - - 

„ 26  g 14  o o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  5 o ... 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o • • - 

„ 26  g 14  5 o - - - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 910  o 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  c 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1215  o 

Pipe  in  coils  13  5 0 

Soil  Pipe 15  1S  0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  ,,  011} 

Copper  nails ,,  011} 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ,,  o o 11 

Thin  „ „ oil 

Tin— English  Ingots 013 

Solder — Plumbers’  „ 006} 

Tinmen's  ,,  008 

Blowpipe  ,,  o o 9 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„ fourths  2}d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3}d. 

,,  fourths..... 3id. 

26  oz.  thirds 4td. 

,,  fourths  4«d. 

32  oz.  thirds 5>d. 

,,  fourths  sid. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz „ 33d. 

,,  21  ,, 4$d. 

} Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  vjd. 

..  ,»  .»  2 id. 

i „ 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

,,  „ ,,  in  barrels 

I?  ,,  ,,  in  drums  '. 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - 

,,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Red  Lead,  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. . ......  o 10  £ 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  o 12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size - o 10 

Best  Black  Japan o 16 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 

Brunswick  Black  o 8 6 

Berlin  Black ° »< 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish ~ o ic 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B. — T.  B.  T.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)- 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED.  ...  , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  _ . 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisemenls  and  other  exclusively  business- 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading, 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ASPATRIA  (Cumberland).— For  the  erection  of  a shop,, 
hall,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  T.  Watson  & Sons.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Scott  & Co.,  architects,  Victoria-buildings,  Working- 
ton 

Full  Tender. 

H.  Finnion,  Contractor,  Flimby  £988  o 

Ironwork. 

Workington  Wagon  & Engineering  Co., 

Workington 31  *4 

£1,019  *4 


BLAENLLECHAU  (near  Pontypridd).  — For  additions 
to  the  Blaenllechau  Radical  Club.  Messrs.  Griffiths  & 
Jones,  architects,  Tonypandv  and  Cardiff : — 

J.  LI.  Prothero,  contractor,  Ferndale, 
near  Pontypridd*  £615  10  6 


BLAINA  (Mon.)— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,. 
Cwmcelyn,  for  the  Aberystruth  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Roberts,  architect,  Abercarn.  Quantities  by  architect 


D.  W.  Richards  £2,990 

Dd.  Lewis  2,800 

W.  Phillips 2,756 

A.  P.  Williams  ..  2,695 
T.  Westacott  .. ..  2,692  1 
D.  J.  Davies  ....  2,679 


D.  Powell £2.635  J 

J.  Jenkins  2,527  o 

J.  Lloyd 2,454  10- 

M.  Jenkins 2.448  18 

J.  Newcombe, 

Ebb w Vale*  ..  2,400  & 


BUCKHURST  HILL  (Essex).— For  bacteria  beds: 
storm  overflow  sewer,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Tooley,  surveyor 
Council  Offices,  Buckhurst  Hill : — 


J.  & T.  Binns £2,0 

W.  Coker  

G.  Bell  

Clift  Ford  .... 

F.  J.  Coxhead 1.560 


1.823 


G.  F. .Tomlinson  ..£1,450 

Wilkinson  Bros 1,400 

W.  & C.  French, 

Buckhurst  Hill*..  1,390- 
W.  Manders  1.312 


BURNLEY.— For  the  execution  of  sewage  disposa. 
works  (extension  of  tank)  for  the  Rural  District  Council 
Mr.  S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  18,  Nicholas-street, 
Burnley 

Ormerod  Bros £341  3 1 Cunliffe  & Sons. . . . £255  ° 

J.  Wadge  313  16  | Berry  & Son  ....  ..  220  12 

J.  & G.  Durbury  ..  290  17  1 Mullen  & Durkin, 

Clegg  Bros 299  18  | Burnley* 212  o 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a car  depot,  Newport- 
road,  Roath,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur, 
C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  Borough. 
Engineer : — 

Turner  & Sons £27,032  ! Symonds  & Co.  ..  £23,996 

Allan  & Sons 25,867  W.  T.  Morgan  ....  23,326 

Evans  Bros 24,478  I Lattey  & Co 22,867 

Thomas  & Sons 24,342  I D.  W.  Davies* 21,998 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


CARDIFF.— For  the  execution  of  bridge  works  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  _C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  the  Borough  Engineer  :— 

Frank  Ashley  £5,026  1 7 I D.  W.  Davies  £3,824  o o 
Allan  & Sons  4,805  4 3 W.  T.  Morgan  3,760  13  8- 
Lattey  & Co.,  I Charles  Davies*  3. 57?  3 5 

Ltd 4,67810  8 1 [All  of  Cardiff.  J 

Turner  & Sons  4,484  o 1 | 


CHINGFORD.  — For  the  remainder  of  roads  and 
sewers  on  the  Rowden  Park  Estate,  Chingford.  Mr.  T. 
Wilson,  surveyor,  34,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.:— 

French  £3,977  I Killingback  & Co.  ..£3,682 

Rogers  & Co 3,944  Eli  Wilson,  Waltham- 

Neave  & Co 3.786  | stow*  3,308- 


DARTMOUTH. — For  alterations  to  Royal  Union  inn, 
for  the  Plymouth  and  Torquay  Breweries,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
E.  Appleton  & Son,  architects,  10,  Abbey-road,  Torquay. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Savill  Appleton,  Paignton 

Webber  & Sons £683  o I E.  Pike  £544  *8 

Yeo  & Sons  630  c Back  & Watts, 

Rowe  & Pillar 610  o | Dartmouth*  528  o 


HORLEY.  — For  building  a pair  of  cottages  and 
accident  ward  on  the  Gatwick  racecourse,  Horfey,  Surrey,, 
for  Gatwick,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Holland  & Sons,  architects, 
Newmarket.  No  quantities  :— 

Cheal  & Son £897  10  I A.  E.  Jennings, 

King  & Son  796  10  | Horley,  Surrey*  £780  o 

[See  also  next  page. 
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— 

Russell- 

road. 

Herbert- 

road. 

Algernon- 

road. 

Finchley-road, 

S.W.D. 

Parson-street 

S.W.D. 

Total. 

£ s.  d. 
941  0 0 
699  19  3 
6,0  9 6 
533  19  10 
5i9  5 3 
57*  5 0 
547  0 9 
59*  0 0 
*516  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

1,091  0 0 
820  12  9 

69 1 8 0 
623  0 5 
761  17  3 
651  1 3 
617  it  10 

68 1 10  8 

*598  17  6 

£ s.  d. 
2,186  0 0 
1.673  18  3 
1,48c  0 0 

1.328  1 0 
1,576  13  0 

1.389  16  6 

1.323  0 0 

1.390  8 6 
*1,247  0 7 

£ s.  d. 

1,864  *4  6 

1,647  18  6 

1,752  14  6 
r»397  3 0 
1,374  18  6 
1,404  12  10 

*1,199  1 4 
1,456  19  6 

£ s.  d. 
559  0 0 
487  9 6 
669  3 6 
55i  15  0 
411  6 0 

518  6 ° 
*401  9 0 
448  5 9 

£ s.  d. 
6,999  0 0 
5,546  14  3 
S.oqg  19  6 
4,789  10  9 
4,666  4 6 
4,505  6 3 
4,392  11  5 
4,264  9 6 
4,267  3 4 

Clift  Ford 

T.  Adams 

Meston  & Hale  

Griffiths  & Co 

D.  R.  Paterson  

E.  J.  Bloomfield 

Killingback  & Co 

Engineer’s  Estimate 

579  *7  9 

672  3 10 

1.383  14  2 

1,266  1 4 

380  17  10 

4,282  14  11 

IPSWICH.-For  additions  to  laundry  at  fever  hospital, 
roxhall-road.  Mr.  E.  Buckman,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Ipswich t>  > > 

C.  Roper  £385  5 I w.  H.  Death,  Ips- 

£5sr. *74  . 


LONDON.  For  foundations  for  new  cold  stores, 
Ureen  Bank  and  Morgan 's-lane,  Tooley-street,  S.E.,  for 
the  London  Cold  Storage,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Waterman, 
architect,  7,  Cullum-street,  E.C. 

Co-.  £16,278  o o I Fortescue  & 

-J;  ,Fl J4)452  3 to  Sons £131293  o o 

Mowlem&Co.  14,063  o o|  ** 


(Wilts),— For  the  erection  of  technical 
and  secondary  schools,  for  the  Malmesbury  and  District 
technical  Educational  Committee.  Mr.  Robert  F 
Bnnkworth,  architect,  Chippenham  : — 

F.  Hughes  . . _£4l4,5  o I A.  J.  Colborne  . . £3,776  n 

Downing  & Rud-  William  Beazley, 

sS&Ligta::  IS  °l  Ca,ne* 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £3,700.] 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  (WaIes).-For  the  execution  of 
street  improvement  works,  Duffryn-street,  &c.,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council  ’ 

J.  John,  Cliff  Cottage,  Mountain  Ash.. £218  17  6 


SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  new  public  baths,  Throwley 
road,  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Saville  & Martin,  architects,  Dacre  House, 
Arundel-street,  W.C.  :— 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  L 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & i 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Walter  Wallis £7,591  | Smith  & Sons  £6,879 

Longley  & Co 7,589  J.  B.  Potter 6,85s 

t ^n.seH  7,474  I Sabey  & Son 6,689 

J.  Christie  7,270  I Courtney  & Fairbairn  6,629 

Cropley  Bros.  7,  too  | Duncan  Stewart  &Son  6,588 

Jones  & Son 7,098  I Viney  & Stone 6,563 

Maple  & Co 6,949  1 Martin,  Wells,  & Co.*  6,299 

Turtle  & Appleton..  6,938  [ 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER ” (Published  Weekly) Is  (applied DIRECT l»om 


Europo,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India!  China,  Ceylon, 
J6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THH 
Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.C, 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5s 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Fridmy  Mming’t  Pitt. 


Bo^AR?mRTH  (Pembrokeshire).  — For  erecting  four 
houses  at  Narberth,  for  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  Messrs.  Griffiths 
& Jones,  architects,  Tonypandy  and  Cardiff 

Brown  Brothers,  Gwyther-street,  Pembroke 


• £840 


ST.  BUDEAU\  (Devonshire).— For  the  erection  of  a 
school  and  boundary  walls,  Honicknowle,  for  the  School 
Board  of  St.  Budeaux.  Mr.  T.  R.  Kitsell,  architect,  i, 
George-street,  Plymouth  1 

& Lovell  ....  £5,388  I Geo.  Hoskin S4lloo 

4,650  Bennett  & Quick 3,836 

4,545  Allen  & Tozer  d 


W.  T.  Stevenson . 
J.  Pay: 


T?  r-  \Bluke  4.373  ] A.  J.  Jewell  . ..!  [ [ [ Z5 

F.C.  Ambrose 4,311  John  Dary,  Comp- 

A.  N.  Coles 4, 176  tonf..........  * .,  4 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Wanviclc  Road,  KEXSIXGTOX. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  ,i 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floo  j 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roocd 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphaq 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS.: 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompi 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH!; 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

CETCHIM  & Sni'jL.r  „ 


METCHIM  & SON {gx.georokst. wkstminsi 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLE 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corsham. 


EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MAR 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


ESTIMATES  OI TEX  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Lil 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY! 


PILKINGTON&C« 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  K.O.  , 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue.  , 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncm  Asplalti 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFIIflJ 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVIN 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  i 


in  Household  Arrangement 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy 

IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

ffot  Water  Sridtantty  Tligfit  or  2ag 

IN  ANY  fill  A A/rirv  * . -r-  


IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

In  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  hous 

“ ^ ^ * *' 


The  “eALlFONT 

7 in  nriirtn  


PATENTED 

REGISTERED 


May  be  seen  in  action  

: results  tcsied  EWART  S GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.VI 

Telephone—751  King's  Cross.  Established  1834.  Te,earams  ~ Coyscr  London.” 

15  G°ld  Medals  and  Awards. 


Ube  Builfcer 


vm..  LXXXII.— No.  3078. 


FEBRUARY  t,  190a. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Rimini  Cathedral : Lateral  View _ From  Ph 

’ ®a^ls,ra^®  in  Iron  of  Chapels,  and  part  of  Detall  of  Arches  forming  Entrance  to  "two  Chapels".".' Fram  Photographs 

Rimini  Cathedral:  Various  Details  of  Sculpture r n,  ^ 

Ciborium  in  San  Dominico,  Sienna A V ~ h°!°g!;aphs 

’ Drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Sketches  Illustrating-  Beyrout  . . ., 
Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves 


Corners  of  Old  Holland  ; The  “ East  India  " Tower,  Enkhuizen  ....  Page  r 
Corners  of  Old  Holland  : The  Wharf  Shipyard.  Durgerdam 1 


CONTENTS. 


:k  Method  of  Drawing  Curve; 


jl Walk  in  Mid. Kent  

londsey  Electricity  Works  

Architectural  Association  : Discussion  Section  

petitions  

Of  Old  Holland  

Hffiect’s  Duties 

Surveyors'  Institution 

litectural  Societies 

London  County  Council. 

nations : — 

istrations  of  Rimini  Cathedral  

1.  San  Dominico,  Sienna 

ts:— John  Leaning's  "Building  Specifications";  John  A. 
ilbank’s  " Builder’s  Accounts";  “Lockwood's  Builder’s, 
chitect's.  Contractor’s  and  Engineer's  Price  Book  for 
T.  Meliard  Reade's  ” The  Green  Slates  of  the  Lake 


District”;  Charles  H.  Innes's  “The  Centrifugal  Pump, 
Turbines,  and  Water  Motors";  Sidney  Barwise’s  "The 
Bacterical  Purification  f Sewage,  being  a Practical  Account 
of  the  Various  Modem  Biological  Methods  of  Purifying 
Sewage";  E.  Bailey-Denton’s  “The  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage  of  Country  Mansions  and  Estates":  F.  Wallis 
Stoddart’s  “The  Continuous  Sewage  Filter";  William  S. 
Furneaux's  "Elementary  Practical  Hygiene  (Section  1) " ; 
A Barrister's  "Every  Man’s  Own  Lawyer":  John  Shiress 
Will's  " M’chael  and  Will  on  the  Law  Relating  to  Gas  and 
Water";  William  Boustead’s  “The  Law  Relating  to 
Factories  and  Workshops  as  Amended  and  Consolidated  by 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901  " ; H.  E.  Hadley's 
’•  Prac  ical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  " ; C.  V. 
Drysdale’s  "Electric  Wiring  and  Fitting ";  G.  W.  de 
Tunze'mann's  "Wireless  Telegraphy";  Beatrix  F.  Cress- 
well's  “Teignmouth ";  J.  E.  Morris's  "Surrey's  Capital, 
Guildford  and  District";  Gordon  Home's  "Far.ham  and 
its  Surroundings  ";  F.  J.  Snell's  ’ Dulverton  and  District " : 
Stanley  Martin's  "A  Glimpse  of  Cranbrook  " 


Fire  Tests  with  Australian  Hardwood  Floors  and  Doors 

Trade  Catalogues  

Applications  under  the  Lo  'don  Building  Act,  1894  

Staircases  in  Public  Buildings  

Correspondence 

Some  Suggestions  as  to  Competitions  

The  Architect’s  Use  of  Enamrl'ed  Tiles  

Building  Contracts  

The  Student's  Column. — ' rainage  $ 

General  Building  News  

Foreign  

Miscellaneous  

Legal 

A Plymouth  Architect's  Commission  

Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire  from  a Factory.  

Recent  Patents 

Meetings...  

Some  Recent  Sales  of  Property 

Prices  Current  of  Materials 

Tenders 


Beyrout. 

HE  old-time  semi- 
savage towns  col- 
lected round  the 
landing-places  or 
“scale”  of  the 
Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean shores  are 
passing  away. 
T urko  - Arab  bar- 
barism is  gradually 
Iting  before  the  influences  of  civilisation, 
\ in  the  very  midst  of  the  Nearer  East  the 
:ellent  port  built  by  French  enterprise  in 
55-1900  has  raised  Beyrout  from  a mere 
glomeration  of  rich  natives’  houses  (filled 
th  women  and  slaves),  the  Consulates, 
d a few  traders’  stores,  into  the  position  of 
thriving  and  important  city.  The  Arab 
ims  of  former  days  are  of  course  still  very 
ich  in  evidence, “^but  the  large  European 
uses  and  business  premises  built  round 
; port  are  encroaching  on  the  adjoining 
hy  hovels  and  lanes,  and  the  leaven  of 
terprise  and  commercial  development  is 
irking  wonderfully.  Beyrout  illustrates 
i strange  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
:as  which  can  only  be  found  in  full  force 
T urkey. 

A most  singular  feature  in  the  civilisation 
Beyrout  is  the  total  absence  of  the  civic 
Tanisation  associated  with  such  events  in 
ler  lands.  Certainly  there  is  a “medglis,” 
town  council,  partly  elected  by  suffrage  of 
toman  subjects,  Christian  as  well  as 
jhammedan.  But  such  an  organisation,  in 
lich  all  the  foreign  elements  of  the  com- 
mity,  who  represent  the  wealth  and  intel- 
ence,  are  excluded,  is  naturally  of  very 
:le  value  for  practical  municipal  work, 
lere  is  no  regular  civic  corporation  respon- 
se for  the  public  welfare,  no  Government 
mmission  is  charged  with  improvements, 
d not  even  the  element  of  any  committee 
influential  inhabitants  enters  into  the 
estion.  A city  of  200,000  inhabitants 
mages  to  exist  in  a flourishing  fashion 
th  merely  a nominal  administration  repre- 
ntative  of  the  minority,  and  under  the 


control  of  the  innately  corrupt  Turkish 
Government. 

Everything  in  Beyrout  naturally  reflects  that 
characteristically  selfish  mode  ot  life  which 
is  inseparable  from  Mohammedan  institu- 
tions. There  is  no  conception  of  co-opera- 
tion for  mutual  welfare,  no  public  spirit,  no 
union  of  common  interests  for  a common 
good.  Every  man  seizes  and  holds  such 
property  as  he  can  come  by  in  any  way,  and 
his  one  idea  is  always  to  surround  such  pro- 
perty with  barriers  of  defence,  on  the  outside 
of  which  any  trifling  display  of  his  posses- 
sions is  always  of  the  most  cautious  and 
guarded  kind.  As  a consequence  this  is  a 
country  where  real  public  works  are 
practically  unknown,  and  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a monument  or  object  of  public 
utility — a mosque,  a bridge,  a drinking-foun- 
tain—is  merely  the  result  of  individual 
caprice  and  desire  for  display.  Such  monu- 
ments are,  of  course,  never  repaired  or  re- 
erected when  once  they  are  decayed  or 
destroyed.  Roads  may  be  said  to  hardly 
exist  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
Damascus-Beyrout  road,  made  and  main- 
tained by  the  French  Diligence  Co.  since 
i860.  This  company,  afterwards  merged 
into  the  railway  company,  still  owns  the 
road,  but  the  older  work  is  now  no  longer 
sustained  as  formerly,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  lapsed  after  the  last  few  winters 
into  a ruin.  Under  these  circumstances,  all 
the  imposing  modern  buildings  which  are 
springing  up  in  Beyrout  and  its  suburbs 
have  an  old  and  anomalous  effect  to  a 
European  accustomed  to  the  properly  laid- 
out  streets,  well-made  roads,  &c.,  of  a 
civilised  town. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  shocking  disregard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  displayed 
by  the  Turkish  officials  of  such  a town  as 
Beyrout,  a most  terrible  accident  last  year 
occurred  in  one  of  the  quite  European 
quarters  of  the  city.  A three-storied  house, 
built  a few  years  back,  falling  down,  killed 
forty-seven  persons.  The  property  belonged 
to  a Mohammedan  speculative  builder.  As 
there  is  no  real  or  effective  control  over  the 
erection  ot  such  buildings  in  modern 


Turkey,  and  the  “jerry  builders  ” are  now  a 
good  deal  occupied  in  providing  houses  in  a 
supposed  European  style  for  the  Euro- 
peanised natives,  many  more  of  these 
disasters  may  unfortunately  be  looked  for  in 
the  near  future.  At  present  the  influences 
of  the  "evil  eye ’’  and  “kismet”  seem  sup- 
posed to  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  of 
such  disasters. 

The  natives  of  Syria  are  comparatively 
poor  ; the  small  amount  of  wealth  existing  in 
the  country  is  very  fairly  distributed,  and 
although  there  are  few  beggars  compared 
with  a European  district  of  similar  propor- 
tions, the  number  of  families  living  in 
affluence  is  very  small  indeed.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes — the  insecurity  of  property, 
simplicity  of  life,  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  and,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  the  enervating  influences  of  a 
warm  climate,  which  has  a deteriorating 
effect  on  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  native  enterprise  is  ob- 
servable in  Beyrout,  fostered  by  the  presence 
of  the  Corps  of  Foreign  Consuls,  who  in  the 
Levant  occupy  a quite  different  position 
from  that  of  mere  commercial  agents,  such 
as  are  found  in  other  countries,  for  here  they 
are  viewed  as  protectors  from  Turkish 
officialism. 

In  Levantine  countries  the  Jewish  race  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  factor  in  social 
development.  Thanks  to  the  numerous  Jewish 
immigration  societies  founded  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  by  English  and  other  Protestant 
enthusiasts,  the  whole  face  of  Palestine  and 
some  part  of  Syria  has  been  changed. 
Instead  of  a sleepy,  uncared-for  province  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  with  a limited  popula- 
tion of  Arabic-speaking  “ felaheen  ” under 
the  rule  of  a patriarchal  Government,  many 
of  the  officials  of  which  were  genuine  Turks 
from  Constantinople  in  lormer  times,  the 
country  has  now  become  a centre  of  colonial 
activity  unlike  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  And  this  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Fund.  Now,  in  addition  to 
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Ihe  Jews,  there  are  flourishing  settlements 
of  Germans  and  Americans  everywhere,  and 
some  evidences  of  Russian  influence  ; but 
the  most  noticeable  addition  to  the  modern 
population  of  the  country  is,  perhaps,  the 
great  and  increasing  influx  of  Mohammedan 
refugees  from  countries  whence  they  are 
being  ousted  by  Christians.  The  Jewish 
element  in  Beyrout  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
greatly  evidenced  by  the  large  new 
places  of  business  belonging  to  Jewish 
traders  with  more  or  less  European  names. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of 
these  establishments  is  an  enormous  store 
for  the  sale  of  every  conceivable  article  for 
household  use  or  wearing  apparel,  resem- 
bling the  famous  “Fratelli  Bocconi  ” shops 
of  Italy  or  the  “ Magasins  du  Louvre.”  It 
stands  on  the  quay  of  the  new  port,  and 
although  hardly  to  be  criticised  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  its  immense 
stone  front,  plate-glass  windows,  and 
Parisian  appearance  create  a very  astonish- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
returning  to  Beyrout  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years. 

Many  of  the  enormous  new  villas  built  by 
bankers  and  traders  in  the  suburbs  are 
remarkable  for  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 


ture. Like  most  Levantine  houses,  they  are 
planned  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
largest  possible  rooms,  and  not  with  any 
apparent  conception  of  the  necessity  for 
scientific  or  hygienic  arrangement  in  a 
house.  They  are  always  built  on  one  model, 
that  of  the  Arab  Bedaween  tent  (fig.  1)— a 
large  central  chamber  which  serves  for 
entrance  hall,  reception  and  dining  room, 
and  is  also  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  bedrooms  which  open  out  on  either 
side.  In  these  houses  passages  are  un- 
known, and  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor 
seems  to  prove  so  much  a puzzle  to  the 
builders  that  it  is  generally  left  outside  the 
building  ; in  fact,  added  after  the  house  is 
otherwise  complete.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  not  the  least  variation  in  this  style  of 
house-plan  (which  has  also  been  in  use  for 
untold  centuries)  can  be  detected  in  the 
whole  of  Beyrout.  No  Englishman  or  other 
European  seems  ever  to  have  built  a house 
on  these  shores  with  the  civilised  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  for  various  purposes  con- 
nected by  passages.  The  native  type  pre- 
vails in  the  poorest  hovels  as  well  as  in  the 
comparatively  grand  villas  of  the  bankers. 
In  some  of  the  more  important  houses  the 
great  central  chamber,  always  on  the  upper 
floor,  is  constructed  on  an  almost  colossal 
scale.  It  is  sometimes  as  much  as  25  ft.  wide, 
about  30  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling,  and  50  ft.  or 
more  long.  The  effect  is  that  of  a baronial 
hall  with  large  chambers  leading  out  on 
either  side.  One  end  is  always  furnished 
with  a balcony  (fig.  2)  and  at  the  other  is  a 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  arrangement  for 
a staircase,  which  is  generally  external  to  the 
house  and  protected  by  a lean-to.  The 
lower  apartments  are  always  sacrificed  to 
the  exigencies  of  supporting  the  heavy  stone 
floor  of  these  very  large  rooms  above,  which 
in  their  turn  are  covered  by  ceiled  roofs  of 
the  flimsiest  construction.  The  flimsiness 
of  modern  roofs  has  been  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
“ French  ” tiles,  which  now  give  so  different 
a character  to  Levantine  towns  from 
the  old  - fashioned  flat  - roofed  style  of 
only  a few  years  back.  So,  although 
the  plans  of  these  houses  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  in  remote  ages,  their  external 
appearance  has  been  modified  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent.  The  very  primitive  habits  of 
the  Levantine  people  have  much  to  do  with 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  architecture. 
Even  in  houses  inhabited  by  the  richest 
bankers  of  Beyrout  and  the  affluent 


Europeans  also  adopt  the  native  fashio 
there  is  no  idea  of  apportioning  cert; 
rooms  to  particular  uses.  The  meals  of 
family  (dinner  parties  are  unknown) 
served  in  the  great  central  hall  or  “ lewa 
of  the  house,  and  there  also  receptions 
held,  and  the  general  family  life  centn 
Private  sitting  or  withdrawing  rooms 
rare,  and  the  side  rooms  leading  out  of 
“ lewau,”  called  the  “ divans,”  are  alw; 
used  as  bedrooms.  Sometimes  the  kitcl 
is  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  sometfr 
a detached  building. 

Sanitation  in  warm  climates  is,  and  alw 
has  been,  a problem.  In  these  mod 
semi-European,  semi-Asiatic  countries 
chiefly  noticeable  by  its  absence,  and  s 
matters  remain  in  an  absolutely  primi 
condition.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  n 
drainage,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  drainage 
quite  unthought  of  in  Beyrout,  althoi 
there  is  a regular  water  supply  provided 
an  English  waterworks  company.  Beyi 
is  also  supplied  with  gas  by  another  Eng 
company. 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  the  appears 
of  a modern  architectural  Levantine  t< 
lrom  a purely  artistic  point  of  view, 
efforts  to  beautify  the  buildings  which 
being  erected  to  supply  modern  requiremr 
— public  or  private — are  deplorable  in 
extreme.  Such  efforts  are  naturally  * 
fined  to  the  feeblest  reproductions  poss 
of  the  well-worn  European  types  associt 
with  the  last  century,  but  applied 
manner  which  shows  a total  ignoranci 
the  appropriateness  or  the  meaning  of  ar 
tectural  forms.  At  the  same  time  there 
evidence  of  a certain  local  character  ass 
ing  itself,  which,  however  poor  it  may 
is  interesting  to  study.  These  \\ 
characteristics  consist  of  the  use  :.i 
pointed  arch  arcades  supported  on  deliu: 
marble  columns  imported  from  Italy  for  l 
purpose,  with  capitals  of  the  classic  “ordil 
pattern  ; the  arrangement  of  the  windi'i. 
for  lighting  the  immense  halls  and  cham)| 
which  constitute  these  houses ; and  cer  3 
peculiarities  in  methods  of  construction  ■« 
to  the  climate,  and  the  rough  soft  sandstp 
of  which  they  are  built.  But  such  cha  ' 
teristics,  whether  surviving  from  median 
times  under  European  influences  or  actug 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  seem  hardly  cultivsl: 
with  any  artistic  perception;  they  are; 
mere  accidents  of  local  circumstances  i 
methods  of  work.  The  constant  introri 
tion  of  the  pointed  arch  in  these  I101 
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Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves 


GREEK  METHOD  OF  DRAWING 
CURVES. 

By  Mr.  Daniel  Wood. 
j|N  a letter  in  the  Builder  of 
January  18  I described  and  illus- 
trated a method  I had  found  of 
drawing  the  curve  of  the  Ionic 
volute.  The  following  remarks  as  to  the 
possible  methods  employed  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  delineation  of  curves  in  architectural 
detail  and  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings,  are 
offered  as  a continuation  of  the  same 
subject : — 

One  difficulty  I had  in  drawing  the  volute 
was  that  unless  the  pencil  was  kept  firm  and 
steady  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution  the 
line  would  waver.  I tried  many  plans,  but 
found  the  best  way  was  to  lengthen  the 
string  and  fasten  the  end  of  it  to  a wooden 
rod  drilled  with  holes,  to  rest  this  rod 
against  the  side  of  the  cone,  then  to  pull  the 
string  tight,  put  the  pencil  through  the  right 
hole,  and  draw  the  line,  thus  combining  the 
stability  of  the  rod  with  the  elasticity  of  the 
string  (see  illustration). 

When  I had  drawn  the  volute,  I wanted 
the  lower  line  of  the  cushion  of  the  capital 
which  binds  the  volutes  together,  and  tried 
to'get  it  by  loosening  the  rod  from  the  cone 
and  guiding  it  by  a pin  fixed  in  the  drawing- 
board  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  the  drawing 
point  in  the  required  direction.  I was 
experimenting  with  it  when,  to  my  astonish 
ment,  the  pencil  drew  an  ovolo,  beautiful 
and  perfect  enough  to  satisfy  even  a Greek. 

This  was  a fortunate  find,  but  it  took 
years  to  discover  the  various  powers  of  this 
instrument.  Its  parts  are  simple  enough — 
a string  for  the  radius,  a pin  for  a fixed 
point,  a rod  with  holes  for  drawing  the 
curves.  Or,  if  you  please,  instead  of  the 
string,  a circle  drawn  on  the  paper ; and 
instead  of  the  rod,  a folded  strip  of  paper. 
Mark  on  the  paper  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  circle,  and  the  drawing  point  P 
between  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the 
fixed  point,  revolve  the  drawing  rod  round 
the  circle,  the  edge  always  against  the  pin, 
and  mark  the  course  of  P as  you  go  ; you 
will  then  have  a Greek  ovolo. 

If  P be  beyond  the  circle,  you  will  have 
scotias. 

If  P be  beyond  the  fixed  point,  pear- 
shaped  forms. 

If  P be  at  the  fixed  point,  Kylix  foims,  of 


is  the  result  of  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion ; the  chambers  are  vaulted  over 
with  the  rough  stone  and  concrete  pointed 
arch  vaulting  which  is  universal  in  the 
Levant,  and  as  a consequence  pointed 
arches  over  door  and  window  openings  seem 
to  have  been  retained,  partly  through 
sympathy  with  the  main  constructional  lines 
of  the  building,  and  partly  through  a certain 
convenience  in  constructing  such  arches  on 
a large  scale  without  proper  centerings. 
This  pointed  arch  style,  however,  is  only 
retained  for  the  most  ordinary  uses  ; when- 
ever a purely  decorative  attempt  is  made  the 
arches  become  semicircular,  and  the  other 
details  are  imitated  in  a blundering  fashion 
from  European  models. 

In  a future  article  we  may  give  some 
description,  with  plans  and  diagrams,  of 


ordinary  Levantine  modes  ol  construction ; 
these  have  hitherto  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion in  Europe,  and  only  a few  French 
travellers,  such  as  De  Vogue,  have  really 
touched  the  subject  from  an  arch  ecological 
point  of  view.  The  architecture  of  the 
Levant  as  a style,  as  far  as  it  may  be  digni- 
fied by  such  a title,  is  of  primitive  antiquity  ; 
it  is  interesting  to  find  such  a “ style  ’’ 
traceable  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
day,  in  spite  of  Beyrout  architects  and 
engineers  and  the  levelling  influences  01 
civilisation. 

1 » t 

Institute,  Caenby,  Lincolnshire.— The  new 
institute  at  the  village  of  Caenby,  near  Lincoln,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  and  tiled  roofs,  in  the  old 
English  half-timbered  style,  and  the  large  hall  will 
| accommodate  250  persons.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  W.  Mortimer  & Sons,  Lincoln. 





which  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  vase 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 

Cymas  and  other  simple  forms  are  easily 
found.  If  the  line  is  not  exactly  what  is 
wanted,  the  revolving  plane  may  be  substi- 
tuted, and  a fresh  point  taken  on  it  a little 
distance  from  the  first. 

Remember,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
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the  diameter  of  the  curve  ; thus  you  can 
easily  get  the  size  you  want. 

One  point  in  my  use  of  this  instrument  is 
of  interest.  I had  to  reproduce  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds  capita],  and  tried  to  get  the 
outline  by  using  these  instruments  in  their 
most  complete  form,  but  could  not  get 
it.  I knew  that  such  lines  could  be 
drawn  by  the  simple  movement  I 
have  described,  but  rather  looked  down 
on  it ; however,  I just  tried  it,  and  at 
once  got  the  line.  At  this  time  I had  a col- 
lection of  Egyptian  photographs  lent  to  me, 
in  which  the  capitals  of  many  of  the  columns 
were  large  enough  to  show  the  curves,  and 
1 knew  that  such  forms  could  be  got  from 
the  movement  just  described.  The  points 
were  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt.  The 
little  quirk  at  the  bottom,  the  tendency  of 


the  line  to  go  behind  the  perpendicular,  the 
great  projection  at  the  top,  are  just  the 
characteristics  of  these  curves. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  such 
days  as  these  men  will  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  master  Greek  forms  and 
methods,  but  this  movement  is  so  simple, 
and  the  curves  it  gives  so  useful,  that  one 
might  hope  for  its  adoption  by  both  archi- 
tects and  designers  in  general,  and  if  pro- 
perly made  metal  instruments  are  obtained 
they  are  almost  as  easy  to  use  as  an  ordinary 
bow  pen. 

I am  happy  in  possessing  a little  old 
silver.  The  curves  oi  the  bowls  and 
handles  of  the  spoons  are  carefully  drawn 
and  appropriate.  What  a constant  pleasure 
the  use  of  them  is!  How  different  from 
having  to  look  at  the  clumsy  fiddle  (dee-dee) 
patterns  of  the  modern  silversmith  ! One 
can  only  fancy  what  a spoon  would  be  like 
with  the  bowl  fashioned  on  an  accurately 
drawn  Greek  ovolo,  and  the  curve  of  the 
handle  to  match. 


NOTES. 

. Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  has  written 

Cathedral!  a spleildid  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Guardian — a letter 
which  really  sums  up  the  whole  truth  of  the 
question  as  to  the  style  of  a new  cathedral. 
It  is,  of  course,  prompted  by  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  and 
we  hope  the  Cathedral  Committee  will  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it.  In  regard 
to  the  general  question  of  style  Mr.  Jackson 
says  : — 

“All  these  questions  about  styles  are  misleading 
Our  object  is  not.  or  at  least  should  not  be,  a new 
style.  Our  business  is  to  recover  and  cultivate  that 
artistic  temper  which  will  base  itself  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  age  and  produce  work  that  will 
satisfy  and  reflect  them.  If  we  do  this  our  work 
will  probably  fall  into  some  style  more  or  less 


general,  though  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  our 
complex  society  any  style  will  ever  become  universal 
as  in  simpler  ages.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
bringing  in  of  a new  style  is  no  concern  of  ours.  If 
it  comes  it  will  come  of  itself,  as  it  always  has  done, 
and  we  shall  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  has  come 
without  observation.” 

In  regard  to  the  special  question  of  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  he  says  (what  we  have 
also  already  said)  : — 

“ Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  a cathedral  to 
suit  the  twentieth  century  must  be  something  very 
different  from  one  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth. 
The  long-drawn-out  choir,  where  the  conventual  or 
collegiate  body  held  their  services,'  secluded  from 
the  nave,  which  served  sometimes  only  for  state, 
sometimes  as  the  laymen’s  church,  is  no  model  for 
our  congregational  use.  A cathedral  like  Canter- 
bury really  consists  of  two  churches  ; the  choir, 
seen  from  the  nave,  is  only  a dimly-lit  recess  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  all  our  cathedrals,  when  large  con- 
gregations assemble,  the  choir  is  forsaken  for  the 
nave,  which  is  fitted  up  for  the  occasion 
in  makeshift  fashion.  The  inconvenience  is 
obvious,  but  in  our  older  cathedrals,  built  for  a 
different  service,  it  must  be  endured  ; to  perpetuate 
it  in  a new  one,  which  we  can  plan  as  we  please, 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  preaching  Friars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  aimed  at  attracting  large  congre- 
gations, felt  the  difficulty  and  met  it  by  the  large 
single-span  naves  of  their  churches,  retaining  the 
three-aisled  plan  only  for  a short  eastern  end.  We, 
who  have  experience  of  the  dome  may  improve  on 
their  plan,  and  bring  still  vaster  areas  within  compass 
of  a single  voice.  Let  the  Liverpool  committee 
frankly  accept  the  altered  conditions  of  the  age,  and 
consent  that  their  architecture  should  shape  itself 
accordingly.” 

We  would  gladly  have  reprinted  the  whole 
letter,  but  that  would  not  be  fair  to  our  con- 
temporary ; and  the  Guardian  was  the  proper 
quarter  for  such  a letter  to  appear,  since  it 
is  the  outsiders,  and  the  clergy  especially, 
who  want  instruction  on  the  subject,  rather 
than  the  architects. 


Modern  progress  is  producing 
Railways.  a curious  contest  in  regard  to 
English  roads.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a distinct  demand  for  light 
railways,  a demand  which  must  continuously 
increase.  The  general  tendency  of  light 
railways,  or,  as  they  might  properly  be  called, 
steam  tramways,  is  to  run  along  the  high 
roads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  not 
only  in  bicycles,  but  in  motors,  an  increase 
which  is  equally  sure  to  become  greater  year 
by  year,  has  produced  a demand  from  both 
these  classes  of  users  of  the  high  road  lor 
greater  accommodation.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  claims  of  these  two  parties  are  distinctly 
conflicting,  because  every  inch  that  the  light 
railway  takes  off  a highway  is  so  much  off 
the  convenience  not  only  of  the  cyclist  and 
of  the  ordinary  driver,  but  also  of  the  motorist. 
It  was  perfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
last  week  a deputation  from  the  Roads  Im- 
provement Association  should  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  Light  Railways  Bill  of  the 
Government.  The  object  of  that  deputa- 
tion was  to  give  legislative  power  to  Light 
Railway  Companies  to  take  land  by  the  side 
of  highways  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a new  road  on  which  a light  railway  could 
be  laid,  and  also  to  make  further  roadways 
suitable  for  other  classes  of  traffic,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  the  power  to  tunnel  where 
necessary  under  the  roadway.  In  a word, 
the  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  oblige, 
indirectly  perhaps,  light  railways  to  be 
made  along  the  sides  of  highways  and  not 
on  the  roads  themselves,  so  as  to  enable 
the  existing  roads  to  be  used  for  motor  and 


other  traffic.  It  seems  to  be  clear  tl 
either  this  course  will  have  to  be  taken,  j 
else  roads  will  have  to  be  very  larg<| 
increased  in  breadth  where  light  railwaj 
are  run  along  them  if  the  traffic  of  t 
future  is  to  be  safely  managed.  There  cj 
be  little  doubt  that  we  are  arriving  at  a tii 
when  legislation  in  regard  to  high  roads  v\; 
become  absolutely  necessary  if  prop 
accommodation  for  the  increasing  trafij 
especially  near  large  towns,  is  to  be  foun 
but  one  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  tin 
will  be  found  for  some  sessions  for  tl! 
purpose. 

,.  , The  Board  of  Trade  propof 

Guard  Wires  on  , , , , 

Electric  to  alter  one  of  their  rules  asl 
Tramways,  guard-wires  on  electric  tra; 
ways,  and  have  been  circulating  copies  of  t 
amended  rule,  with  an  “ explanatory  mem< 
andum,’’  amongst  experts  interested  in  t 
matter.  The  new  regulation  is  certainly 
improvement  on  the  old.  The  use  of  guarl 
wires  under  insulated  telegraph  or  telephoj 
wires  will  no  longer  be  compulsory.  On  tn 
other  hand,  if  a bare  telegraph  wire  can 
any  possibility  be  blown  on  to  the  troll 
wire,  then  efficient  guard-wires  must  1 
used.  Certain  members  of  the  Tramwa 
and  Light  Railways  Association  have  tak> 
exception  to  the  amended  rule.  They  wa 
the  clause  about  the  overhead  wires  beii 
“ blown  on  to  ” the  trolley-wire  to  1 
omitted,  and  they  want  a clause  added 
the  effect  that  when  the  crossing  wires  a 
erected  after  the  tramway  conductors,  thif- 
the  cost  of  the  guard-wires  shall  be  recove  I 
able  from  the  owners  as  a civil  dell 
In  the  "explanatory  memorandum”  varioij 
useful  hints  are  given  as  to  methods  of  fixii  ] 
the  guard-wires,  and  clear  diagrams  a I 
drawn  to  show  how  they  should  be  arrangut 
in  various  cases.  We  think,  however,  that  Jl 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  til 
increased  safety  from  accidents  by  electcj 
shock  from  broken  telegraph  wires  given  lii 
this  multiplicity  of  guard  wires  isnotcountel 
balanced  by  the  increased  danger  from  till 
guard-wires  themselves  breaking.  Earp: 
connexions  are  not  always  operative  B 
critical  moments,  and  galvanised  steel  guarju 
wires  are  always  liable  to  corrosion.  Ml 
believe  that  traction  engineers  strongly  objetl 
to  using  guard-wires,  as  it  very  greatb 
increases  the  risk  of  a breakdown  on  thdl 
system.  There  is  no  use  in  making  tl|| 
overhead  work  of  an  electric  tramway  moist 
unsightly  than  it  is  at  present,  for  a pr \f 
blematical  good.  The  guard-wire  should  lbl 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Insulattll; 
telegraph  wires  or  telephone  cables,  wh<>« 
not  too  heavy,  we  believe  to  be  safe  ; bil  . 
of  course,  it  is  always  best  to  bury  them. 


A British  Acetylene  Associb* 
TW?atbnne  rion  has  recently  been  fornuh 
for  the  advancement  of  aceti. 
lene  engineering  and  manufacture.  Tl' 
work  of  the  Association  will  be  very  simil  i 
to  that  of  other  technical  societies,  and  wj 
include  the  discussion  and  publication  in 
original  papers,  and  co  - operation  wifl 
Government  and  Local  Authorities,  insui 
ance  corporations,  and  shipping  and  railwi.I: 
companies,  with  a view  to  safeguarding  an , 
facilitating  the  transport  and  use  of  calciula! 
carbide.  The  principal  officers  of  the  nel 
Association,  who  have  been  elected  hf] 
ballot,  are  Mr.  F.  G.  Worth  (chairman),  S:i 
Charles  Forbes,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hark  1 1 
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/ice-  Chairmen)  ; Mr.  Charles  Bingham 
l.'reasurer),  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Fawkner  (Repre- 
mtative  of  the  Official  Organ).  The  Asso- 
ation  is  to  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
•dinary  members,  and  a certain  number  of 
onorary  members  and  corresponding  mcm- 
?rs.  Havingregard  to  the  internal  dissensions 
r which  the  acetylene  industry  has  in  past 
:ars  been  notorious,  the  formation  of  the 
;w  Association  is  a welcome  indication 
at  more  rational  methods  of  advancing 
e industry  are  to  be  adopfed.  Under  the 
ile  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Worth,  who  has 
:en  the  principal  pioneer  of  the  industry  in 
is  country,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
her  members  of  the  Council,  who  are  all 
ill-known  acetylene  advocates,  the  Asso- 
ition  should  accomplish  much  good  work. 

) quote  from  a leaflet  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ition  : — '‘Too  much  must  not  be  expected 
first,  but  by  working  together  and  sinking, 
members  of  the  Association,  all  trade 
d personal  differences,  much  may  be 
complished  for  the  general  benefit.”  The 
isociation  at  present  consists  mainly  of 
mufacturers  of  acetylene  appliances,  but 
: understand  that  any  one  interested  in 
etylene  is  eligible  for  membership.  The 
cretary  {pro  tem .)  is  Mr.  Lacey  Downes, 

, Ironmonger-lane,  London,  E.C. 


....  , We  learn  that  the  Society  of 

nhill-row  and  . J 

mmemorative  Arts  have  just  caused  a tablet 
Tablets.  jn  memory  of  Milton  to  be 
2cted  against  the  front  of  a factory  which 
inds  upon  the  site  of  the  poet’s  last  home 
London.  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
5 Great  Plague,  Milton  had  removed  from 
win-street,  Aldersgate,  to  what  was  at 
at  time  Artillery-walk,  Bunhill-fields.  Dr. 
right,  the  Dorsetshire  clergyman,  gave 
chardson  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
et,  whom  he  found  living  in  a small  house, 
ind  and  suffering  from  gout,  seated  in  a 
tie  room,  on  the  first  floor,  “ hung  with  a 
sty  green.’’  Milton  lived  longer  in  that 
•use  than  he  did  in  any  other.  He  there 
mposed  his  two  epic  poems  and  “ Sam- 
Q Agonistes,”  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says  : — 

‘ Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
) great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his 
irement,  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
chardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
fore  his  door  in  a grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in 
irm  sultry  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and 
> as  ‘n  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of 
ople  of  distinguished  parts  as  well  as  quality.” 

his  memoirs  of  Milton,  Professor  Masson 
lates  that  he  ascertained  with  some 
ouble  the  position  of  the  house  in  the 
■esent  Bunhill-row,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
ie  turning  northwards  out  of  Chiswell- 
reet.  Ihe  white  terra-cotta  tablet  bears 
suitable  inscription,  which  we  gladly 
t>serve  directs  the  wayfarer’s  attention  to 
ie  "site  of  the  house.”  In  at  least  one  in- 
.ance  which  we  recall,  a tablet  inscribed 
lived  here”  was  affixed  by  the  Society  of 
krts  on  the  front  of  a building  in  London 
hat  was  erected  since  the  death  of  the 
elebrity  commemorated,  so  as  to  mislead 
eople  who  take  interest  in  those  matters. 
\ e *rust  that  the  London  County  Council, 
/ho,  it  seems,  have  undertaken  the  task  in 
uture,  will  exercise  all  due  care  in  carrying 
ut  their  scheme  in  that  behalf. 


The  Ge°Rce  S.  Elgood  has 

Fine  Art  another  exhibition  of  his  water- 
ociet>‘  colour  drawings  of  " Gardens” 
t the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  Bond- 


street.  As  dainty  and  as  painstaking  as 
ever,  they  exhibit  the  greatest  skill  in 
handling,  particularly  in  the  great  yew-tree 
subjects  that  are  so  largely  represented  in 
the  collection.  Perhaps  the  best  drawing  in 
the  collection  is  that  of  "The  Manor  House, 
Cleeve  Prior.”  Another  distinctive  feature  of 
this  artist’s  work  is  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  represents  garden  flowers.  “ A Corner  of 
the  Rose  Garden,  Ramscliffe,”  would  satisfy 
the  most  captious  florist,  so  photographic  is 
the  copy  from  Nature.  We  do  not  think 
Mr.  Elgood  has  been  so  successful  with  his 
drawings  of  Italian  gardens ; there  is  the 
same  accuracy  as  to  detail,  but  the  glamour 
of  the  southern  sky  has  not  been  realised. 
The  best  of  the  Continental  studies  is  that 
entitled  "Among  the  Olives,  St.  Barthelemy, 
Nice,”  which  is  a dainty  little  drawing.  Of 
the  several  views  of  characteristic  Italian 
gardens,  " Belvedere  Villa,  Cicogna,”  is  the 
best,  a very  charming  subject.  The  limit  of 
excellence  to  these  drawings  seems  to  us  to 
be  self-imposed  by  the  artist’s  methods. 
Whether  the  subject  be  an  Italian  or  an 
English  garden  the  treatment  is  identical ; 
very  occasionally  there  is  the  real  feeling  of 
sunlight  and  an  attempt  to  obtain  broader 
effects ; and  one  comes  away  with  the 
impression  of  having  seen  too  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing. 

All  architects  will  hear  with 
Academy^1  satisfaction  that  Mr.  G.  F. 

Bodley,  so  many  years  an 
eminent  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  full  dignity  of 
“ R.A.”  The  election  was  a just  tribute  to 
the  uniformly  beautiful  and  refined  character 
of  his  architectural  works.  O11  the  same 
occasion  Mr.  M.  Ridley  Corbett,  a landscape 
painter  of  great  individuality  of  style,  was 
elected  an  Associate. 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  State  and  the  City  of  Paris  are  agreed 
at  last  upon  the  final  plans  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  State  grants 
to  the  City  the  right  to  demolish  the  Galerie  des 
Machines,  and  to  set  apart  for  building  pur- 
poses the  ground  bordering  the  Avenue  de 
Suffren  and  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais  for 
a depth  of  50  metres.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  ground  shall  be  left  free 
of  any  buildings,  and  shall  be  arranged  as  a 
park  with  a lake  in  the  centre.  It  will  be  some 
time,  however,  before  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced, for  the  Machine  Gallery  has  been  let 
for  several  months  to  come,  and  the  buildings 
still  existing  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  will 
scarcely  be  demolished  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques 
has  lately  visited  the  Chateau  of  Versailles  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  work  of  restora- 
tion undertaken  in  igoi,  and  to  decide  what 
further  work  shall  be  put  in  hand  this  year. 
The  restoration  of  the  central  fagade  on  the 
gardens  is  now  completed,  and  the  work  on 
the  fagade  towards  the  Orangerie  will  be 
commenced.  The  restoration  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Petit  Trianon  is  also  completed,  but 
there  is  still  a quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  interior.  The  work  on  the  Grand  Trianon 
is  far  advanced,  and  the  sculptors  are  now 
about  to  re-establish,  after  the  painting  by 
Martin,  the  splendid  vases  upheld  by  figures  of 
children  which  used  to  surmount  the  balus- 
trading.  The  horse-shoe  staircase  before  the 
Grand  Trianon  will  now  be  available  to  the 
public  on  holidays.  The  restoration  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Orangerie  is  being  also 
actively  undertaken.  All  this  work  is  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  M.  Marcel  Lam- 
bert, Architect  to  the  Palais  de  Versailles,  and, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise  Departement,  measures  are  being 
taken  to  provide  the  chateau  with  suitable  fire- 
engines  and  the  necessary  water  service,  with 
which  the  buildings  have  for  so  long  been  quite 
unprovided. 
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A curious  discovery  has  been  made  during 
the  work  of  repaving  the  interior  and  exterior 
courtyards  of  the  Louvre,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  the  discovery  was  not  made  before  bv  one 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  are  continu- 
ally crossing  the  paved  portion.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  paving  stones  of  the  pavement 
on  the  riverside  of  the  building,  paving  which 
was  probably  put  down  by  Lefuel,  are  arranged 
in  such  a manner  as  to  form  two  large  letters 
H taking  up  the  whole  width  of  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  pavilion  Lesdiguieres,  and  two 
letters  N in  front  of  the  Pavilion  Tremoille. 
These  initials  of  the  two  Sovereigns  under 
whom  the  Louvre  Palace  was  so  largely 
increased  will  be  carefully  left  in  their  present 
places. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of 
Parisian  churches,  that  of  St.  Nicolas  des 
Champs,  will,  owing  to  the  setting  back  of  the 
Rue  Turbigo,  shortly  be  entirely  freed  from 
the  old  and  unsightly  houses  now  surrounding 
it.  An  appropriate  railing  will  be  placed 
around  the  church. 

The  appeal  by  the  sixty  owners  of  houses  at 
Paris  against  the  decision  made  some  time  ago 
condemning  each  owner  to  pay  damages  to 
the  amount  of  one  franc,  and  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  work  of  the  tout  a I'egout, 
which  they  had  refused  to  instal  in  their 
houses,  has  resulted  in  a judgment  in  favour 
of  the  defendants,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Prefet  de  Police  was  not  in  a position  to 
legally  take  measures  against  the  delinquents. 
The  triumph  of  the  householders  is,  however, 
only  a temporary  one,  for  the  City  Authorities 
will  now  follow  up  the  matter  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  law.  There  are  over  Co.ooo 
householders  at  present  who  have  not  yet 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  recent 
law  concerning  the  installation  of  the  tout  a 
logout  system  at  Paris. 

A formidable  plan  of  " Haussmannisation,” 
which  will  cost  about  12,000,000/.,  is  being 
urgently  considered.  This  scheme  will  com- 
prise, among  other  work,  the  completion  of 
the  Avenue  Ledru-Rollin,  the  continuation  of 
the  Boulevard  Raspail,  the  prolongation  of  the 
Rues  Etienne  Marcel  and  Echiquier,  the 
widening  of  the  Rues  des  Pretres,  Boetie,  and 
Courcelles,  and  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Pont  des 
Arts,  to  be  called  the  Pont  de  la  Monnaie.  The 
disengaging  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  the 
enlarging  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  St  Lazare  Prison  are  also  a part  of  the 
scheme. 

The  late  M.  Jean  Eugene  Rouyer,  architect, 
has  left  by  will  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  an  annual  sum  of  40/.  for  a special  prize 
to  be  awarded  in  the  Section  of  Architecture. 

The  jury  for  the  Concours  de  Facades  of 
houses  built  at  Paris  in  1900  has  awarded  the 
premiums  to  the  following  six  houses  and  their 
architects  : — No.  1,  Rue  Danton,  architects 
MM.  Arnaud  and  Peronne  ; No.  2T,  Rue  Mon- 
sieur, architect  M.  Gov  ; No.  85,  Faubourg 
Saint-Martin,  architect  M.  Hermant ; No.  170, 
Rue  de  la  Convention,  architect  M.  Legriel  ; 
and  No.  81,  Avenue  Malakoff,  architect  M.  Le 
Voisvenel. 

A scheme  for  enlarging  the  new  Opera 
Comique  will  probably  be  adopted  shortly.  It 
is  proposed  to  purchase  the  buildings  placed 
behind  the  theatre  and  facing  the  boulevard, 
and  to  construct  in  their  place  a continuation 
of  the  theatre  building,  with  a facade  on  the 
boulevard,  destined  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  stage  and  its  dependencies.  The  pro- 
posed work  will  cost  100,000 /. 

The  Socicte  Nationale  des  Architectes  has 
elected  its  officers  for  1902  as  follows  : — 
President,  M.  Fernoux ; vice-president,  M. 
Bouhon  ; secretary,  M.  Christie  ; and  treasurer, 
M.  Charpentier. 

Some  of  the  recent  protests  made  by  the 
“ Vieux  Paris”  Committee  have  provoked 
quite  an  amusing  and  interesting  contro- 
versy between  the  members  of  the  above 
committee  and  a newly-formed  society  of 
young  architects  entitled  the  11  Societe  du 
Nouveau  Paris.”  These  latter  maintain  that 
the  "Vieux  Paris”  members  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  old  and  often  ugly  and 
menacing  gable  ends,  and  buildings  which  are 
covered  by  their  protection  ; the  “ Nouveau 
Paris  ” men  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  develop 
a new  aspect  -for  the  future  Paris,  and  to 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  an  individual 
research  after  a modern  style.  The  chief 
members  of  this  new  society  are  architects 
well  known  to  the  public  by  their  street  work  ; 
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amongst  these  are  MM.  Hector  Guimard,  the 
author  of  the  Castel  Berenger ; Paul  Binet, 
architect  of  the  Porte  Monumentale  at  the  late 
exhibition,  and  others,  all  known  as  the 
“jeunes”  or  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession at  Paris,  and  all  fervent  advocates  of  an 
“ Art  Nouveau." 

A committee  of  philanthropists  has  been 
formed  with  a view  of  founding  an  institution 
for  male  and  female  students  whose  resources 
do  not  permit  them  to  continue  their  studies 
in  the  work  they  have  set  out  for  themselves. 
This  institution  will  be  constructed  in  one  of 
the  best  quarters  in  Paris ; its  exterior  aspect 
will  be  monumental  and  luxurious ; the  in- 
terior will  be  arranged  in  a comfortable 
manner,  without  luxury,  and  every  attention 
paid  to  sanitation.  The  building  will  be 
arranged  for  200  boarders.  A competition  will 
shortly  be  opened. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  authorised  by  the 
Municipal  Council  to  enter  into  the  following 
terms  with  the  State  concerning  the  demoli- 
tion and  occupation  of  the  existing  fortifications 
around  Paris.  The  State  will  agree  only  to 
cede  the  various  cites  cleared  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fortifications  in  accordance  with 
the  street  plan  prepared  by  the  City  ; the 
State  will  cede  gratuitously  to  the  City  all  the 
ground  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  The  City  will  execute  the  plan  only  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
ing ground  as  occupied.  The  State  will  advance 
the  lunds  necessary  for  the  work  ; the  City  will 
repay  this  advance  by  annuities,  and  besides, 
will  have  the  right  to  recover  the  road-making 
expenses  from  the  future  owners  of  the  vacant 
ground. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
Sorbonne,  long  demolished,  is  at  present  being 
perpetuated  in  the  large  courtyard  of  the 
Sorbonne  by  means  of  paving  stones  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  rest  of  the  paving,  similar 
to  the  work  which  was  done  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Louvre  and  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

M.  Le  Deschault,  architect  to  the  Pantheon, 
has  resigned  his  post  to  M.  Nenot,  the  well- 
known  architect  of  the  New  Sorbonne.  It  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  lot  of  M.  Nenot  to  achieve 
the  important  temporary  decorative  and  heat- 
ing work  in  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  for 
the  centenary  fetes  of  Victor  Hugo. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
the  Municipal  Council  were  occupied  with  a 
practical  question  of  much  public  interest,  and 
which,  coming  up  on  the  eve  of  the  elections, 
assumed  almost  a political  importance.  This 
was  the  price  of  gas,  fixed  at  present  at 
30  centimes  the  cubic  metre,  an  abatement  of 
which  has  been  long  demanded.  The  Nation- 
alist majority  of  the  Council  voted  a reduction 
of  10  centimes,  a popular  proposal,  which, 
however,  will  probably  not  be  ratified  by  the 
higher  powers,  being  regarded  as  an  electoral 
manoeuvre. 

Yet  more  metropolitan  lines  are  proposed,  in 
addition  to  those  already  established  or  in  pro- 
gress. The  most  important,  completing  the 
circle  on  the  south  side,  will  run  from  the  Place 
du  Trocadero  to  the  Garede  Lyon,  crossing  the 
Seine  twice  at  Passy  and  at  the  Gared’Orleans. 
It  will  have  eighteen  stations,  and  will  serve 
the  quarters  of  Passy,  Auteuil,  Vaugirard  and 
the  Ecole  Militaire,  Montparnasse,  Montrouge, 
the  Gobelins,  and  l’Hopital.  On  this  last 
point  there  is  a conflict  between  the  municipal 
engineer  and  the  “Yieux  Paris"  Committee, 
which  has  vehemently  protested  against  the 
construction  of  a viaduct  alongside  of  the 
Salpetriere,  which  would  spoil  the  view  of  the 
fine  facade  of  this  former  arsenal  of  Louis 
XIII.,  as  well  as  that  of  a church  built  in  1670. 
The  result  will  probably  be  some  modification 
of  the  scheme. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes 
would  involve  the  construction  of  an  inclined 
bridge  across  the  Seine,  abutting  on  the 
extremity  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite.  The  idea  of  a 
bridge  here  dates  from  the  time  of  Baron 
Haussmann,  but  the  proposal  has  raised  an 
outcry  from  the  “ Vieux  Paris  ’’  Committee,  so 
far  reinforced  by  the  Press  that  the  Municipal 
Council  has  felt  bound  to  take  account  of  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  his- 
torically interesting  points  in  Paris,  and  the 
proposed  new  iron  bridge  would  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  fine  old  bridge  of  Androuet  du 
Cerceau,  with  the  spires  and  gables  of  the  old 
quarter  rising  above  it.  The  objectors  to  the 
scheme  are  not  unreasonable,  for  a glance  at 
the  plan  of  Paris  will  show  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Rue  de  Rennes  could,  with  a very 
slight  deviation,  be  led  up  to  the  Pont  Neuf, 


which  would  afford  accommodation  enough  for 
the  traffic,  and  that  there  is  really  no  necessity 
to  spoil,  for  the  sake  of  a new  bridge,  a piece 
of  city  scenery  which  is  the  work  of  many 
centuries. 

The  proposed  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rennes  also  threatens  the  partial  demolishing 
of  the  ancient  Palais  Mazarin,  situated  behind 
the  Institut.  The  “ Vieux  Paris  ” Committee  is 
taking  the  matter  in  hand  for  the  protection  of 
the  building. 

The  danger  to  the  valuable  collections  in  the 
Louvre  from  the  proximity  of  the  Government 
offices  which  occupy  the  Pavilion  de  P'lore  is 
still  a matter  of  public  talk  and  of  comment  in 
the  Press  ; the  managers  of  the  Fire-brigade 
Department  have  issued  a short  but  very 
strongly- worded  report  on  the  subject,  but  the 
Government  find  it  convenient  to  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  these  representations.  The  only  possible 
solution  of  the  question  is  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  the  Louvre  to  the  Museum,  from  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  so  that  the 
whole  building  may  be  under  one  manage- 
ment. 

Nine  decorative  paintings  by  M.  Poilpot 
have  just  been  placed  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Sorbonne  connecting  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus 
with  the  Cour  d’Honneur.  In  one  of  these 
galleries  are  five  paintings  representing  the 
Court  of  Lions  at  the  Alhambra,  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Temple  of 
Philre,  and  the  Parthenon.  In  the  other  gal- 
lery are  four  pictures  representing  the  City  of 
Carcassonne,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the  Chateau 
of  Chenonceaux,  and  the  Place  des  Vosges. 

In  regard  to  the  Salons  this  year,  the  Salon 
Nationale  (New  Salon)  will  open  on  April  20, 
and  there  is  to  be  an  innovation  in  the  shape  of 
an  entirely  open-air  sculpture  exhibition,  in  the 
small  square  between  the  Grand  Palais  and  the 
Palais  de  Glace.  This  will  consist  of  works  of 
sculpture  intended  for  open-air  sites  in  public 
places,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  the  ex- 
hibition under  the  light  they  are  ultimately 
intended  for.  The  “ Old  Salon  ” will  adhere 
to  its  usual  opening  day,  May  1.  Along  with 
it  will  be  opened,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Grand  Palais,  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
objects  found  during  explorations  in  Persia 
and  Chaldrea,  arranged  by  M.  de  Morgan  and 
his  collaborator  Father  Scheil,  a Dominican 
who  is  a professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes. 

During  ten  days  artists  and  other  privileged 
persons  have  been  invited  to  the  atelier  of 
M.  J.  Paul  Laurens  to  see  his  large  painting  to 
be  reproduced  in  Gobelins  tapestry  as  a deco- 
ration for  the  Mairie  of  the  XHIth  Arrondisse- 
ment.  M.  Laurens  has  a distinctly  individual 
style  in  his  treatment  of  decorative  subjects, 
and  this  new  work  illustrates  his  power  in 
composition  and  a care  for  correctness  and 
finish  in  detail  which  may  perhaps  be  carried 
a little  too  far  for  the  best  and  broadest  general 
effect.  In  the  foreground  a group  of  men  and 
women  in  seventeenth-century  costume  throng 
around  the  bronze  statue  of  Colbert,  saluting 
the  effigy  and  bringing  offerings  of  flowers. 
In  the  distance  is  along  procession  of  admirers, 
and  of  Gobelins  artisans,  in  the  midst  of  a 
landscape  through  which  flows  a river. 
The  upper  part  of  the  picture  is  occu- 
pied by  floating  symbolical  figures.  To  right 
and  left  of  the  composition  powerfully- 
drawn  nude  figures  support  escutcheons  orna- 
mented with  inscriptions.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  border  of  decorative  foliage, 
cornucopias  and  garlands.  The  general  scheme 
of  colour  is  treated  with  special  regard  to  the 
quality  of  tapestry  work. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Comte  de 
Calonne,  for  many  years  well  known  as  an  art 
critic  in  various  journals.  M.  de  Calonne,  who 
was  eighty-four  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Revue  Contcm- 
porairc,  of  which  he  was  editor  till  1870,  and 
he  was  librarian  of  the  “ Societe  des  Agricul- 
teurs  ” of  France.  During  the  Franco-German 
war  he  was  correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
Paris. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the 
eminent  sculptor  Adrien  Gaudez,  author,  among 
other  things,  of  the  statue  of  “ Lulli  Enfant,” 
of  which  we  published  an  illustration  in  our 
issue  of  April  26,  1890.  He  was  an  artist  of 
high  talent,  and  had  obtained  many  official 
“ recompenses."  Most  of  his  principal  works 
(“Echo,”  “ Le  Ciseleur,"  “ Le  Moissonneur," 
&c.)  were  purchased  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  Municipality.  He  executed  a statue 
of  Perronet  for  the  town  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
the  monument  erected  at  Alais  to  the  memory 


of  Florian,  and  that  at  Remiremont  to  th 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Vosges  wh 
fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  During  th 
war  Gaudez  was  a prisoner  at  Magdebourj 
and  there  carved  in  granite  a mausoleum  t 
the  memory  of  French  soldiers  who  had  die 
in  captivity,  which  still  stands  in  the  cemeterl 
of  that  city. 

The  “ Conseil  d’Architecture  ” of  th 
Municipality  will  shortly  have  to  award,  ij, 
conjunction  with  the  Fine  Arts  Committee,  tfcl 
Lheureux  prize.  This  is  a prize  which  wi| 
founded  by  the  widow  of  Lheureux,  the  arch! 
tect,  to  be  awarded  in  alternate  years  to  J 
sculptor  and  ah  architect.  The  Fine  Ar'i 
Committee  last  year  awarded  it  to  M.  DaloUi 
for  his  great  group  of  the  Republic.  Tl 
choice  of  an  architect  may  be  more  difficui 
but  if  it  is  to  be  awarded  with  reference 
recent  buildings,  there  can  hardly  be  a dou  1 
that  the  prize  should  go  to  the  architect  of  tl 
Petit  Palais. 


A DAY’S  WALK  IN  MID-KENT. 

Starting  from  Week-street,  Maidstoc 
along  the  high  road  to  Rochester,  and  leavii 
the  barracks  upon  the  left,  one  emerges  on  i 
the  plateau  that  slopes  to  the  Medway.  C 
the  right  hand  stands  Park  House  upon  lail 
that  at  one  time  appertained  to  Boxley  Abbe) 
then  from  the  rising  ground  between  Low; 
Quarry  and  Middle  Quarry  Woods  a crook* 
descent  brings  one  to  the  Running  Horse  1 
Sandling,  where  a road  turns  to  Aylesfori 
Before  that  road  is  followed  it  is  quite  wor 
while  to  step  aside  into  the  field  upon  the  1< 
hand  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  of  the  bea 
tifully  wooded  valley  through  which  the  riv: 
winds  and  of  the  partially  hidden  ruins  \ 
Allington  Castle  in  the  foreground,  upon  t 
liver’s  remoter  bank.  The  castle,  where 
Anne  Boleyn  passed  her  childhood,  belong'! 
[temp.  Richaid  III  ) to  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  onei 
Henry  VII. ’s  executors.  It  was  the  birt: 
place  (1503)  of  his  son,  the  courtier  and  poi 
and  of  his  grandson,  who  on  January  24,  15-, 
sallied  forth  from  Allington  upon  his  bootle 
enterprise  to  collect  his  followers  at,  it  : 
believed,  the  neighbouring  Penenden  Heal' 
the  general  trysting-place  of  rebellion.  On  tl 
heath,  now  laid  out  as  a recreation-groun 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  gathered  their  me 
Upon  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  attainder  for  hij 
treason  the  property  went  to  the  Crow 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it  upon  John  Astlei 
Master  of  the  Royal  Jewels.  In  1753  it  w 
acquired  by  Lord  Romney,  to  whose  descere 
ants  belonged,  until  two  or  three  years  ag 
The  Mote,  distant  one  mile  eastwards  fra 
Maidstone.  The  general  plan  of  the  buildin.l 
and  the  moat  can  be  fairly  made  out.  Tl 
ruins  include  the  entrance  gateway  and  t' 
porch  of  the  great  hall  in  the  north  corn 
Over  the  site  of  the  buttery  and  offices  is  built 
house  which  embodies  parts  of  the  origin 
walls  and  of  the  old  materials.  In  the  sou:, 
court’s  south-west  corner  are  the  remains  of-l 
tower  containing  the  corbels  of  a fireplad 
Whilst  there  is  little  to  detain  the  student  1! 
military  architecture,  a detailed  planning  .ij 
the  apartments  would  prove  to  be  a diflici  I 
task.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrencj 
recently  restored,  is  for  the  greater  part 
Early  English  time,  with  an  older  towel 
Here  is  a tumulus,  and  near  the  Quarry  we  > 
found  in  1844  the  site  of  a Roman  cemete'  1 
and  the  foundations  of  some  coeval  buildinpw 

Resuming  our  walk*  for  about  two  mill] 
and  passing  on  the  right  Cobtree — whir;1 
some  identify  with  the  Dingley  Dell  of  “ Til 
Pickwick  Papers  ” — and  a pumping  station  :< 
the  Maidstone  Waterworks,  we  reach  Aylejj 
ford,  the  British  Saissenaighobail,  and  scene  '& 
the  great  battle  between  Vortigern  ai 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  fought  A d.  455,  wheif 
according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  : — j- 

This  year  Hengist  and  Horsa  fought  again.:; 
Vortigern  at  the  place  which  is  called  A5gels-thre-l 
and  his  brother  Horsa  was  there  slain,  and  aftl 
that  Hengist  obtained  the  kingdom  and  TEsc  h;a 
son. 

Bede  records  that  in  his  time  Horsa’s  moml 
ment,  bearing  his  name,  was  standing  “ in  tl  1 
east  part  of  Kent,"  and  a heap  of  flint  stonijl 
at  Horstead,  some  three  miles  northwards,  lit 
still  pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  the  Jutiiifu 
leader.  At  Aylesford,  in  1016,  Edmun: 


* The  route  may  be  shortened  by  continuing  alonjj  1 1 
Roman  road  northwards  to  . /land  and  Warren,  gaini  | 
the  Pilgrims'  Way  at  the  end  of  Boarley  Warren,  and  c 
to  Boxley  (vide  text). 
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■Ironside  routed  the  Danes  whom  he  had 
pursued  from  Otford.  At  Friars,  close  to  the 
;own,  are  remains  comprising  an  ancient 
chapel,  and  the  foundations  of  the  refectory 
af  the  first  friary  of  Carmelites  that  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  having  been  founded  in 
1240  by  Richard  de  Grey  and  Ralph  Frisburn  ; 
Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
elder,  and  after  his  son’s  attainder  Elizabeth 
granted  the  house  and  lands  to  John  Sedley,  of 
Southfleet,  from  whom  they  were  inherited  by 
his  brother,  Sir  William,  and  there  was  born 
Charles  Sedley,  the  poet.  The  Sedleys  con- 
verted the  friary  into  a dwelling-house,  in 
which  they  incorporated  the  cloisters  ; a shield, 
with  date  and  initials  “ 1590  I.  S.,”  is  on  a door 
beneath  the  entrance  lodge’s  archway.  In  his 
diary,  March  24,  1669,  Pepys  mentions  Sir 
John  Banks  as  living  there — he  had  acquired 
the  property  from  Sir  Peter  Rycant — and  it 
appears  that  Sir  John  Banks  remodelled  the 
house  and  inserted  new  ceilings  and  panel- 
ling throughout.  The  parish  church  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul,  at  the  bridge’s  north  end,  forms 
a pleasing  feature  of  the  view  from  the  river’s 
left  bank.  Restored  in  1878  and  (the  tower)  in 
1885,  it  contains  some  early  twelfth  century 
work  and  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Colepeper, 
of  Preston  Hall,  now  the  seat  of  the  Brassey 
family.  Sir  John  Banks’s  daughter  and  co-heir 
brought  the  property  in  marriage  to  Heneage 
Finch,  Solicitor-General,  1678-86,  elevated  Earl 
of  Aylesford,  October  19,  1714.  Of  the 

fourteenth  - century  bridge  the  two  middle 
arches  have  been  made  into  one,  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
bridge,  as  obstructing  the  subsidence  of  river 
floods.  Standing  upon  the  bridge,  we  are  upon 
the  Pilgrims’  Way,  which,  entering  the  county 
near  Titsey  in  Surrey,  near  Westerham,  may 
be  followed  to  Chevening,  where  it  formerly 
traversed  the  Park,  thence  across  the  river 
Darent  at  Otford,  and  so  along  the  side  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  North  Downs  to  Ayles- 
ford and  Charing.  That  ancient  road  is  of  pre- 
Roman  origin  ; the  now  generally  accepted 
belief  that  it  formed  the  main  line  for  tin 
traffic  from  the  West  of  England  to  the  Kentish 
Rutupire,  or  Sandwich  haven,  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  ingots  of  tin  have  been  dug  up 
along  its  course,  having  been  hastily  buried,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  convoys  when  threatened 
by  robbers.  Its  narrow  track,  now  grass- 
grown  in  places,  and  distinguished  by  the  yew 
trees  planted  along  it,  as  well  as  by  several 
British  earthworks  and  remains  of  the  Roman 
occupation  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  now 
but  little  used,  but  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  known  as  the  King’s 
highway  from  Westerham  to  Shoreham  (in 
Kent).  Lying  along  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest 
of  Anderida,  and  following  the  range  of  chalk 
hills  that  extend  through  the  north  parts  of 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  it  formed  the 
route  for  pilgrims  from  Southampton  sea-port 
and  the  West  and  South-West  of  England  to  the 
martyr’s  shrine  at  Canterbury,  and  pursues  its 
way  about  half-way  up  the  hillsides,  presum- 
ably for  protection  from  the  weather. 

From  Aylesford  we  follow  the  Pilgrims’ Way 
northwards  through  Cosenton  to  the  road  that 
leads  to  Burham,  towards  Blue  Bell  Hill,  on 
which  will  be  seen  some  ancient  military  earth- 
works. Scattered  around  are  the  denuded 
sarsen  stones,  locally  known  as  “ the  countless 
stones  ’’ — so  named  after  a tradition  that  obtains 
also  at  Stonehenge  ; and  in  the  upper  field  on 
the  left  hand,  beyond  the  Lower  Bell  inn,  the 
cromlech  of  Kit’s  Coity  House  (tomb  in  the 
wood),  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Vortigern’s 
son  Catigern,  who  fell  at  Aylesford  ; which  Mr. 
Henry  Brassey,  of  Preston  Hall,  lately  placed 
under  protection  of  the  Crown.  Here  we  gain 
the  southern  escarpment  of  the  chalk  hills 
which  form  the  North  Downs,  and  round 
about  we  see  remains  of  the  tertiary  beds  in 
the  shape  of  some  denuded  masses  of  sandstone, 
including  those  just  cited.  The  North  Downs 
belong  to  the  chalk  strata  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  which,  dipping  beneath  the  London 
clay,  reappear  between  Shoreham  and  Eyns- 
ford,  and  traverse  the  county  to  Hythe. 
To  the  south  extends,  from  Hythe  towards 
Sevenoaks,  the  range  of  hills  of  the  Lower 
Greensand,  from  which  is  quarried  the  lime- 
stone or  Kentish  rag  that  lies  between  sandy 
beds  of  hassock.  The  two  ridges  overlook  the 
valley  (watered  by  the  Len)  in  which  we  are 
walking,  the  bottom  consisting  of  the  gault,  a 
stiff  blue  clay,  highly  fossiliferous,  wherein  the 
elm  trees  flourish,  and  of  which  a notable 
section  may  be  seen  at  Aylesford,  where  also  is 
a sand-pit  whose  upper  stratum  is  composed  of 
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the  Medway  gravel  mixed  with  flints,  fossils 
from  the  gault,  and  fragments  of  water -worn 
rag  and  iron  stone,  above  a stratum  of  white 
sand,  being  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Sandgate 
and  Folkestone  bed  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  as 
is  visible  in  the  sand-pits  at  Crismill  farm,  near 
Bearsted,  Penenden  Heath,  Sandling,  and 
Hollingbourne,  and  other  places  in  their 
vicinity. 

From  the  cross-roads  at  Boxley  we  make  a 
detour  of  about  a mile  into  the  fertile  plain  to 
visit  the  church  and  the  once  famous  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood  of 
Grace,  founded  in  1146  by  William  deYpres, 
Earl  of  Kent,  for  a band  of  monks  from  Clair- 
vaux,  and  endowed  by  Richard  I.  with  the 
manor  of  Boxley.  The  ruined  walls  encompass 
a polygonal  area  of  about  fourteen  acres  ; the 
brick-faced  piers  of  an  outer  stone  gateway  on 
.the  west  side  yet  remain  ; an  inner  gateway 
is  described  in  a MS.  account  by  Hasted  (1774). 
In  the  south-west  corner  stands  the  granary  ; 
to  the  north-east  of  that  is  the  house  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  where  recent  excavations 
seem  to  show  that  the  retaining  wall  of  the 
terrace  is  a part  of  the  abbey's  south  aisle 
wall.  The  abbey  and  lands,  valued  at  219/. 
per  annum,  were  granted  at  the  Suppression  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder.  Lambarde  (1570) 
describes  the  miraculous  figures  of  the  Holy 
Rood  and  St.  Rumbald,  with  which  the  monks 
imposed  upon  the  credulous.  At  Farthings, 
where  Henry  III.  granted  to  the  monks 
a weekly  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
tillage,  on  the  road  just  outside  the 
west  wall,  around  the  enclosure,  is  St. 
Andrew’s  Chapel,  now  a cottage,  which  con- 
tains portions  of  its  windows  and  doors,  in- 
cluding the  priest’s  door  near  the  east  end  of 
the  original  south  wall,  and  a three-light 
window  in  a new  south  wall.  When  on  his 
way,  1321,  to  Leeds  Castle  to  punish  William 
Colepeper,  the  castellan,  for  denying  admittance 
to  Queen  Isabella,  Edward  II.  halted  at  Boxley, 
and  during  his  sojourn  there  granted  to  the 
City  of  London  a charter  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  election  of  Mayor  ; and  there  Archbishop 
Warham  met  Cardinal  Campeggio  (1518)  on 
the  latter’s  journey  to  London  in  the  matter  of 
the  King’s  divorce.  At  the  time  of  taking  the 
Domesday  Survey  Boxley  (Boscleu)  was  one  of 
the  184  manors  in  Kent,  besides  250  else- 
where, held  by  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  on 
the  adjacent  Penenden  Heath  was  held  the 
three  days’  trial  of  Odo,  on  charges  of 
rapacity  and  injustice  brought  against  him  by 
Lanfranc,  as  is  recorded  by  Ernulph,  the  Canter- 
bury monk;  afterwards  ( 1 1 14)  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  early  thirteenth-century  parish 
church  of  All  Saints  has  a later  battlemented 
tower  with  turret,  not  infrequent  in  these  parts. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  western  porch,  by  some 
called  a galilee,  which  has  since  been  extended 
southwards ; it  is  claimed  for  a mortuary 
chapel  by  the  owners  of  Vinters,  near  Maid- 
stone, and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Roger 
de  Vinter  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  corbel  ends  of  the  mouldings 
over  the  west  door  have  carved  heads  of 
Bishop  Hamo  de  Heath,  of  Rochester,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  Edward  II.  The  latter  bears  a 
crown  of  four  large  and  four  small  strawberry 
leaves,  as  on  that  King’s  effigy  at  Gloucester. 
The  church  contains  memorials  of  the  Wyatt 
family,  and  a brass  of  Richard  Tomyow  in 
plate-armour,  who  died  June  12,  1576.  (See 
also  the  late  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne’s  history  of 
the  parish.) 

Returning  to  the  Pilgrims’  Way,  we  proceed 
south-eastwards  to  Detling,  where  the  highest 
point,  at  a short  distance  along  the  road  to 
Sittingbourne,  is  655  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
on  to  Thornham,  where,  at  the  cross-roads  by 
the  Black  Horse  inn,  is  a tumulus.  The  by-road 
on  the  left  hand  leads  to  Thornham,  or  Godard’s 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  where  Roman  sepulchral 
urns  and  other  remains  have  been  discovered. 
In  Thornham  was  found  the  valuable  stratum 
of  white  Maidstone  sand  which,  worked  by 
Italian  craftsmen,  advanced  the  glass  industry 
in  this  country.  The  parish  church  comprises 
the  “Cutte”  chapel.  Queen  Mary  gave  the 
Vinters  estate  in  Boxley  parish  to  Dr.  John 
Cutte.  The  old  Wevering  manor-house  is  now 
a farm,  acquired  by  the  Vintners’  Company 
from  Stephen  Mason,  of  Bearstead,  in  or  about 
1560.  Passing  the  quarries  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Pilgrims’  Way,  with  Gore  and 
Longham  Woods  in  the  valley  below  on 
the  right,  we  continue  through  Broad 
Street  and  Little  Allington  to  Hollingbourne, 
where  we  turn  to  the  north-east  to  ascend  the 
hill  to  White  Post,  just  beyond  Hollingbourne 
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Hou-e,  to  enjoy  the  view  at  an  altitude  ot 
630  ft.  The  Elizabethan  manor-house  of  the 
Colepepers,  built  of  small  red  bricks,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  now  deprived  of  its 
northern  wing,  stands,  it  is  said,  upon  the  site 
of  the  court-house  which  Athelstan  bought 
from  his  father  and  gave  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  embodies  a structure  of  an 
earlier  date.  Of  All  Saints'  Church  (restored 
by  Sir  Gilbert  G.  Scott)  the  nave,  chancel, 
.north  aisle,  and  tower  are  apparently  the 
original  fabric  ; a window  on  the  chancel’s 
north  side  and  the  east  window  have  some 
elegant  Decorated  tracery;  the  nave  arcade  of 
pointed  arches  is  carried  by  octagonal  pillars. 
A fifteenth-century  chauntry  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle  was  converted  into  a monu- 
mental chapel  for  the  Colepeper  family  ; the 
floor  has  been  raised  and  the  walls  are  faced 
with  flint  work.  There  are  the  monument  of 
Francis  Colepeper,  of  Greenway  Court,  obi  it 
1597,  and  altar  tomb  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Colepeper,  obiit  1638.  The  villages  of 
Hollingbourne,  Thornham,  and  Boxley  are 
named,  it  is  said,  from  the  holly,  thorn,  and 
box  trees  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

Crossing  a field  beyond  the  churchyard,  we 
enter  the  by-road  to  the  hamlet  of  Eyhorne- 
street,  which  gives  a name  to  the  hundred, 
noticing  on  the  left  hand  the  fine  old  half- 
timbered  Godfrey  House,  built  in  1587  and 
reinstated  in  1859.  We  gain  the  high  road 
from  Ashford  to  Maidstone  at  a point  nearly 
opposite  a park  gate  of  Leeds  Castle, * and, 
turning  westwards,  follow  the  main  road  past 
the  Magpie  Bank  Caves,  some  supposed  dene- 
holes  discovered  two  years  ago,  Hollingbourne 
Union  Workhouse  (1836)  at  Whiteheath,  Cris- 
mill Farm,  and  Bearsted  Parish  Church,  con- 
spicuous for  its  lofty  tower.  And  so,  descending 
the  hill  between  the  boundary-walls  of  The 
Mote,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Romney 
and  since  belonging  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  and 
Vinters,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  Holling- 
worth’s,  once  Whatman’s,  Turkey  paper-mills, 
we  arrive  at  Maidstone  again. 

1 I 

BERMONDSEY  ELECTRICITY  WORKS. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  new  municipal 
electric  lighting  and  dust  destructor  works  at 
Bermondsey  were  formally  opened.  The 
destructor  consists  of  six  cells,  which  are  able 
to  consume  50  tons  o(  domestic  and  trade 
refuse  every  day.  The  heat  from  the  burning 
refuse  passes  through  flues  to  the  water-tube 
boilers,  forced  draught  being  used  in  the 
furnaces.  The  boilers,  however,  can  be  fired 
by  coal  if  necessary.  The  engines  used  are 
Willans’  high-speed  engines  directly  coupled 
to  multipolar  dynamos,  which  generate  current 
at  480  volts.  The  power  is  distributed  by  a 
three-wire  direct-current  system,  with  the 
maximum  permissible  voltage  (480)  between 
the  outers.  The  mains  are  triple  concentric 
mains,  so  that  we  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  regulating  the 
voltage  of  the  positive  outer  to  earth,  or  that 
there  will  be  any  appreciable  earth  currents 
over  the  area  of  the  supply.  The  charge  to 
consumers  is  6d.  for  the  first  hour  of  their 
daily  average  demand,  and  3d.  per  hour  after- 
wards. For  motors  a charge  of  only  2j^d.  per 
unit  will  be  made. 

In  our  opinion,  the  charge  for  motive  power 
is  very  cheap,  and  it  ought  to  be  a boon  to 
manufacturers  in  the  district.  For  lighting  at 
240  volts  the  charge  is  excessive.  We  have 
not  yet  tested  a 240-volt  lamp  which  has  any- 
thing like  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  100- 
volt  lamp.  We  think,  judging  from  careful 
tests  that  we  have  made,  that  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  240-volt  lamp  is  only  about 
half  that  of  the  ioo-volt  lamp.  Hence,  to  com- 
pare the  Bermondsey  supply  with  a ioo-volt 
service  we  must  double  the  prices  charged. 
Another  point  that  consumers  in  this  district 
will  have  to  consider  is  that  their  switches  will 
have  to  be  specially  constructed,  and  that  they 
will  be  only  ab'e  to  control  a small  number  of 
lamps.  In  order  to  popularise  the  light  we 
understand  that  the  Council  propose  to 
introduce  a system  of  free  wiring  and 
“ slot  ” meters.  They  are  also  going  to 
have  an  electrical  exhibition  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  the  end  of  next  month.  We  would 
suggest  that  they  exhibit  tests  made  by 
independent  authorities  on  the  relative  merits 
of  ioo-volt  and  240-volt  lamps.  Such  tests 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  consumers,  and 


* For  plan  and  description  see  Builder,  August  3,  1889. 
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we  would  welcome  data  which  we  could  com- 
pare with  the  results  of  our  own  experiments. 
Slot  meters  also  are  extremely  inaccurate. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  electrical 
station,  which  are  due  to  Messrs.  Kincaid, 
Waller,  & Manville,  are  excellent.  We  noticed 
that  separate  wattmeters  were  inserted  in  the 
charge  and  discharge  circuits  of  the  cells, 
instead  of  having  a combined  instrument  for 
both.  We  think  this  a great  improvement.  It 
is  proposed  to  utilise  the  clinker  from  the 
destructor  plant  in  making  flagstones.  It  is 
ground  in  a mill,  and  a paste  is  made  by  mix- 
ing it  with  water  ; it  is  then  by  hydraulic 
pressure  made  into  a stone  of  the  size  required. 
The  grinder,  mixer,  and  hydraulic  pump  are 
all  driven  by  a 25-h.p.  electrical  motor. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 


The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
Section  of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this 
session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  W.,  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  read  a paper  entitled  “ The 
Clerk  of  Works  : His  Duties  and  Respon- 
sibilities.” Mr.  George  H.  Smith,  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  his  first  duty  was  to  welcome,  in  the  name 
of  the  Discussion  Section,  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Clerk  of  Works’  Asso- 
ciation, who  had  so  kindly  come  down  to  the 
meeting  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  experiences. 

Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  then  read  his  paper  on 
“ The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  a Clerk  of 
Works."  He  remarked  at  the  outset  that  he 
had  purposely  prepared  a short  paper  because 
he  thought  the  chief  object  of  the  meetings  of 
this  section  was  the  discussion  that  takes  place 
after  the  paper  is  read,  and  not  the  paper  itself. 
He  proceeded  by  quoting  Mr.  Hudson’s  defini- 
tion of  a clerk  of  works,  and  went  on  to  deal 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in  a concise 
and  interesting  way,  and  concluded  by  remark- 
ing that  architects  would  be  more  practical  if ' 
they  were  to  serve  for  one  year  as  assistant 
clerk  of  works  under  a good  man. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Louis 
Ambler,  who  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  passed  to  the  author  for  the 
very  excellent  paper  they  had  listened  to.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Tayler,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Brady  and  Walker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Clerks  of  Works  Association,  and 
a most  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
the  following  gentlemen  took  part,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Max  Clarke,  J.  Pain,  E.  W.  Wonnacott,  Davis, 
and  G.  H.  Smith.  The  vote  of  thanks  was 
made  to  include  the  members  of  the  Clerks  of 
Works  Association,  who  had  so  kindly  attended 
as  visitors,  and  having  been  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  having  replied,  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Section  would  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb 
ruary  7th,  when  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Forsyth  has 
kindly  promised  to  read  a paper  on  “ Designing 
Stained  Glass,”  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Day  will  be  able  to  attend  as  Special 
Visitor. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Laying  Out  Recreation  Ground,  Gil- 
lingham.— In  a recent  competition  for  laying 


CORNERS  OF  OLD  HOLLAND.  Durgerdam  is  another  of  the  sea-coast:! 

rp  , . . , ...  , . ! villages.  The  drawing  of  the  shipyard  is  a 

The  two  sketches  which  we  have  grouped  most  effective  piece  of  composition  in  black 
under  the  above  title  are  reduced  from  two  ; an(j  white  p 

iHustrations  in  a highly  picturesque  volume  We  recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  • 

unfd  Ldn™^nd'.rtn  our  r<*ders;  they  will  find  much  that  is  of 

title  Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages.  It  artistic  interest  in  it. 
consists  of  a number  of  drawings  in  black  and 


out  sixteen  acres  of  land  as  recreation  ground, 
Gillingham,  the  first  premiated  design  was 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Barron  & Son,  Borrowash, 
Derby  ; the  second  premiated  design  was  by  Mr. 
A.  Charlton,  jun.,  Napier-road,  Tunbridge 
Wells  ; and  the  third  by  Mr.  George  Willis, 
Carter-street,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


Re-building  in  Pall  Mall.— We  notice  that 
the  demolition  is  in  progress  of  the  house 
standing  at  the  north-west  of  the  crossing  of  Pall 
Mall  with  Waterloo-place.  It  forms  a corner  house 
of  one  of  the  two  blocks  erected  in  Waterloo-place 
as  part  of  Nash’s  scheme  for  the  approach  from 
opposite  Carlton  House  northwards,  through  St. 
Albans-street  and  St.  James's  Market,  into  Regent- 
street. 


white,  many  of  them  in  a very  powerful  style 
though  perhaps  not  free  from  a certain  affecta- 
tion of  archaism,  by  Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Nieuwen- 
kamp  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Veldheer  ; the  literary 
descriptions  are  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tuyn. 

The  volume  contains  no  information  of 
special  interest  to  architects  ; it  is  a work  of  art 
in  itself,  with  its  fine  paper  and  print  and  the 
original  style  of  its  illustrations  and  decorative 
margins,  and  it  forms  a collection  of  illustra- 
tions of  a most  curious  and  interesting  set  of 
picturesque  corners  of  old  buildings  in  places 
many  of  which  are  out  of  the  beaten  track  and 
are  lit'le  known 


Telephone  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment  — 
In  regard  to  this  building,  illustrated  in  our  last 
issue,  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale  asks  us  to  mention  that  he 
ex-cuted  all  the  sculptor’s  work  and  carving  on  the 
buildi  <g. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  DUTIES. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  report  of ;. 
the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Lavender,  the  -t I 
President  of  the  newly-formed  “Wolver-  ’a 
hampton  and  District  Architectural  As3ocia-  i 
tion,”  at  their  first  annual  meeting  on  > 
January  16  : — 

“May  I offer  you  a few  thoughts  on  an  ■ ; 
architect’s  duties  1.  To  his  client ; 2.  To  his 
contractor  ; 3.  To  his  art. 

The  client  should  have  first  demands  on  our  a 
consideration  for  two  reasons  : (a)  He  pays  our  il  l 
Of  the  two  illustrations  we  give  as  examples,  fees  ; ( b ) he  gives  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  first  illustrates  a building  which,  as  far  as  our  skill.  I will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
we  can  understand  the  vague  expressions  in  former  of  these  two  reasons, 
the  text,  is  no  longer  standing.  Enkhuizen,  j He  Pays  Our  Fees. — Do  we  always  suffi-  !ij 
which  was  a very  old  town,  was  in  the  seven-  ciently  realise  that  consequently  our  best— our  <a 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  one  of  the  very  best— talenls  on  such  special  work  belong  ;t 

largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  cities  of  the  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  simply  dishonest  I; 

Zuyder  Zee.  “ Now  the  harbour  is  filled  up  j of  us  not  to  give  our  best  to  his  work.  As  a 1 

with  sand,  the  herring  fisheries  are  no  rule  he  puts  confidence  in  his  architect  and  ll  j 

more,  the  place  has  fallen  into  decay,  and  it  is  tells  him  how  much  he  wants  to  spend  ; it  is  id 
a mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.”  for  us  then  to  honour  that  trust,  and  see,  if  it  li 
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is  possible  (and  I admit  it  often  is  not),  that  our 
design  does  not  lead  him  into  extra  cost  ; but 
if,  as  often  happens,  the  accommodation  asked 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  for  the  sum 
he  names,  then  we  should  tell  him  so  at  once, 
and  not  give  him  reason  to  think  that  he  can 
do  the  work  for  the  sum  named  when  we 
know  he  cannot.  It  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  say, 

1 Wei),  if  he  wants  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.'  I reiterate  that  the  client  has  bought 
our  talents,  and  one  of  them  is  that  we  know 
better  than  he  what  a building  will  cost,  and 
to  keep  this  knowledge  from  him  is,  I say, 
unhesitatingly,  dishonest.  It  may  be  said, 
* But  if  I tell  him  it  will  cost  so  much  he  will 
relinquish  the  work,  and  I shall  lose  the  job.’ 
Very  well ; better  so  a thousand  times  than 
mislead. 

But  we  may  see  that  the  building  can  be 
built  for  the  money  Without  lavish  architec- 
tural treatment  ; then  we  must  relinquish  our 
own  wish  for  architectural  display  ; our  first 
duty  is  to  our  client. 

Then,  as  to  preparing  very  careful  drawings 
and  specification,  we  should  mind  this,  for  in 
this  way  we  can  spare  our  client  many  extras. 
Our  best  must  be  given,  so  we  should  consider 
well  every  little  detail,  and  not  leave  it  to  be 
cleared  up  as  we  go  on,  and  put  in  an  extra  for 
it.  Superintendence,  too  ; we  must  remember 
we  are  being  paid  for  this  and  should  not  shirk 
A journey  or  two,  npr  say  to  the  builder, ' I 


leave  it  to  your  judgment.’  He  is  not  paid  for 
this  ; we  are. 

2.  His  Duties  lo  the  Builder. — Has  he  any  ? 
Most  decidedly.  I often  think  what  gracious 
men  the  builders  must  be  that  they  practically 
place  their  profit  or  loss  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect.  The  architect  orders  this,  and  it 
must  be  done  ; the  architect  says  that  is  wrong, 
and  it  must  be  undone.  The  architect  is 
despotic  ; he  has  enormous  power  ; but  the 
confidence  thus  willingly  placed  in  his  hands 
should  be  respected.  Some  architects,  I know, 
are  most  arbitrary  ; they  are,  >n  other  words, 
too  big — too  high  and  mighty.  1 1 have  specified 
so-and-so,  and  you  are  to  carry  it  out.’  Are 
architects  infallible  ? Very  often  the  client 
considers  it  is  part  of  a builder's  principle  to  be 
unprincipled,  and  that  he  will  take  him  in  if 
possible,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  warn  his 
architect  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  ‘builders  are 
rogues.’  Now,  what  should  we  do  without 
builders  ? My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that 
on  the  whole  builders  are  honourable  men  and 
willing  to  do  all  that  is  reasonable.  There  are 
exceptions,  whom,  to  my  cost,  I have  had 
dealings  with  ; but,  as  a rule,  I find  builders 
most  obliging  and  honourable,  and  the  rogues 
few  and  far  between.  A word  as  to  detail 
| drawings.  I think  a very  important  duty  of  an 
1 architect  to  the  builder  is  that  he  should  be 
prompt  in  supplying  the  details  he  asks  for  and 
i requires  ; it  js  not  f.sir  to  expect  the  builder  to 


fulfil  his  contract  if  we  keep  him  waiting  for 
details  ; and  yet  I am  afraid  this  often  happens. 

3.  His  Duty  to  his  Art. — Our  art  has  a noble 
and  ancient  history;  architecture  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  arts,  its  birth  being  almost  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  man  upon  this  earth. 
Then,  as  we  architects  of  to-day  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  ancient  art,  we  owe  a great 
duty  to  it.  When  we  consider  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Egyptians,  the  sublime 
grandeur  and  most  sensitive  delicateness  of  the 
Grecian,  ihe  exquisite  proportions  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  then  the  graceful  and  soar- 
ing Gothic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  surely  the 
responsibility  of  our  duty  appears  in  all  its 
urgent  demands.  But  how  are  we  doing  our 
duty  in  the  face  of  so  magnificent  a 
heritage  ? Are  we  faithful  to  our  high  and 
great  legacy  ? One  reason,  to  my  mind,  of 
those  past  great  achievements  in  architecture 
was  that  the  architect  (as  Longfellow  tells  us) 

‘ built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured 
stones.’  Art  was  first ; fees  second.  Is  it  so 
with  us  ? I am  afraid  we  often  think  of  fees 
first,  then  our  art.  We  make  our  art  too 
much  of  a commercial  transaction  ; our  heart 
should  be  in  our  art  if  we  would  emulate  our 
great  predecessors.  It  is  no  answer  for  us  to 
say,  1 Ah  ! but  we  have  no  cathedrals  to 
design  and  build.’  What  matter  ? The  Great 
Architect  has  given  as  much  care  and  put  as 
much  design  and  work,  perhaps  more,  into  the 
little  butterfly  as  He  has  into  the  monster 
elephant  or  shark.  And  in  our  small  work 
there  is  as  much  need  for  care  and  art  as  in 
cathedrals  or  municipal  buildings.  I say  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  see  that  we  do  not  neglect 
these  smaller  matters. 

There  is  to-day  a great  tendency  towards 
novelty,  for  novelty’s  sake,  and  you  m iv  say, 

‘ Well,  our  client  will  have  it.’  Ah  ! but  our 
duty  to  our  art  demands  that  we  shall  not  give 
it.  Art  first.  And  I feel  confident,  if  we  stick 
to  this  determination,  the  public  will  yield,  and 
we  shall  not  drag  our  noble  art  in  the  mire  of 
idiotic  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  You  may  say 
then,  what  lines  would  you  go  upon  ? I say 
at  once,  utilitarian  twentieth  century  lines 
clothed  with  the  purity  of  architectural  grace. 
We  have  been  tied  and  bound  too  long.  Do 
not  be  mere  copyists  and  stick  too  fast  to 
modules  and  such  like  ; true  architecture 
knows  no  laws  or  rules  that  would  hamper 
requirements.  I say  again,  whatever  use 
demands  in  building  true  architecture  can 
give  ; and  it  is  for  us  who  wield  the  pencil  to 
work  out  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Were  the  old  mediaeval  designers  ever  ham- 
pered as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ? When  an 
addition  had  to  be  made  to  a building,  though 
a hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  its  erection, 
did  they  go  and  sketch  and  copy  every  detail  of 
moulding  and  carving  that  their  work  might 
match?  We  know  just  the  opposite.  Hence 
the  great  beauty  which  we  now  admire  in 
Gothic  buildings,  especially  those  which  show 
to  us  various  styles  in  one  building.  Were 
they  fools  ? Did  their  employers  say  they  did 
not  understand  their  work  ? Why,  then,  are 
we  to  be  tied  down  by  such  despotic  ideas  that 
in  our  new  buildings  we  must  be  so  very  care- 
ful that  our  mouldings,  &c.,are  what  we  please 
to  call 1 correct  ? ’ I admit  that  there  is  appro- 
priateness in  the  connexion  of  one  kind  of 
moulding  with  a certain  style  or  order  of 
architecture  ; but  surely  there  is  a limit.  Now, 
if  an  architect  gets  a building  to  erect  and 
sticks  a portion  of  the  fayade  of  the  Horse 
Guards  to  it,  it  goes  for  architecture.  I grant 
it  may  be  a good  copy,  but  not  art  ; the  honour 
of  it  belongs  to  Kent,  the  architect  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  But  to  my  mind  the  architect  of  the 
! little  villa  down  the  road  who  has  first  made 
i his  plan  to  suit  his  client,  and  then  clothed  it  in 
elevation  with  the  cloak  that  will  fit  it,  is  by 
far  the  nobler  man,  and  has  taken  up  the 
mantle  fallen  upon  him  to  more  purpose  than 
the  robber  of  other  and  dead  men’s  brains. 
But  you  may  say,  1 If  we  don’t  design  accord- 
ing to  received  models  the  public  will  say  we 
are  ignorant.’  I do  not  believe  it  for  a 
moment.  Art  is  art  ; and  if  it  is  true, 
common-sense,  original  architecture,  it  will 
demand  and  receive  its  reward.  What  a 
bugbear  and  hindrance  it  is  to  us,  the  public 
prejudice  for  old  designs.  But  we  have  a 
duty  to  our  art,  and  to  future  generations  of 
architecture,  which  should  incite  us  to  break 
free  from  these  trammels. 

A word  on  the  fashion  of  trying  to  be  odd 
and  eccentric  in  our  designs.  This  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  worst  sins  of  the  present-day 
architect,  If  because  we  W4|it  4 pretty  corner 
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in  a room  on  our  plans  it  necessitates  a peculiar 
jutting  gable  or  hip  on  an  elevation,  this  is 
legitimate  ; but  to  my  mind  it  is  a libel  upon 
ar^hitecture  to  make  an  awkward  corner  in  a 
building  simply  to  create  an  odd  appearance 
outside.  True  architecture,  I take  it,  is  first 
necessity  and  utility  in  plan  and  arrangement ; 
then  architecture  is  so  pliable  that  it  will  clothe 
elegantly  if  the  architect  has  the  ability  to  do 
it.  Again,  why  should  you  run  up  a gable  just 
for  appearance  ? I was  in  a neighbouring 
town  a short  time  ago  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  a most  elaborate  gable  erected 
over  an  otherwise  good  building — it  was  utterly 
useless  and  had  to  be  tied  up  with  an  iron  rod, 
as  I saw  from  a distance.  Poor,  poor  architect 
to  stoop  to  such  defacement  of  this  art. 

Do  you  say,  then,  I do  not  agree  with  archi- 
tectural effect  for  its  own  sake  ? Most  certainly 
I do  ; but  sham  in  any  form  I abominate  in 
architecture.  A gab  e is  the  natural  and  archi- 
tectural finish  ot  a span  roof  : but  it  is  not 
architecture  to  form  a span  roof — a false  roof — 
just  to  put  up  an  elaborate  gable.  There  are 
means  lor  architectural  embellishment  which 
even  to  the  uneducated  eye  oroclaim  the  fact 
at  once  ; but  it  is  degrading  to  our  art,  and 
shows  great  lack  of  architectural  talent  in 
the  architect,  to  erect  constructional  features 
simply  and  only  as  ornaments.  Let  us  have 
purity  by  all  means.  F have  no  quarrel  with 
th)se  who  like  elaborate  or  ornate  buildings. 
As  much  of  ornament  as  you  like,  only  for  <Tur 
art’s  sake  let  it  be  ornament,  not  constructional 
features  falsely  used.  Neither  let  us  be  odd 
for  oddity’s  sake.  Be  true  to  your  art,  and 
your  art  will  serve  you  in  all  emergencies.  ” 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  hav< 
satisfied  the  examiners  at  the  Preliminan 
Examination  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  helc 
concurrently  in  London,  Manchester,  Dublin 
and  Glasgow,  on  January  15  and  16  : — 

H.  A.  Adams,  Hampstead  ; H.  C.  Allen,  Wes 
Hampstead  H.  J.  Amoore,  Hanwell  • W T 
Arnold,  Winchester  ; D.  F.  Aynsley,  Newcastle-on 
Tyne  ; H.  J.  Baker,  Crowborougb,  Sussex  ; B A 
Barrows,  Exeter  ; W.  W.  Batstone,  Wandswortt 
Common  ; E.  G.  Bayne,  London  ; C.  f.  Bingham 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; A.  G.  Bird,  Kensington  • B 
Biackbourn,  Upper  Tooting  ; R.  L.  Blake.  South' 
sea ; \ . H.  Blesslev,  West  Hampstead  • F G 
Bliss,  Watford;  H.  C.  Boden.  Fulham;'  E 
Bourdas,  Clapham  Common  ; A.  E.  Bridger 
Wincbfield ; D.  F.  Broome,  Highbury  • S T 
Bruzaud,  London  ; J.  T.  Barge,  Bristol 
f.  ’ Bradford  ; T.  P.  N.  Chalk,  Linton 

lL  S.  Chamberlain,  Snuthsea  ; C.  M.  Chaplin,  Ips- 
wich ; D.  \V.  Clark,  Twickenham;  H.  Clark 
t.unnersbury ; L.  Van  Clark,  Brockley  ' M W 
Clarke,  Leemount,  cn.  Cork  ; A.  I.  Clemesha,  North 
Chiswick:  P,  T.  Clover,  Southsea  ; H.  A.  Collin 
Cambridge  ; A.  H.  Corbie,  Waltham  Abbey  ; A K 
Corlield,  Manchester ; F.  C,  Crimes.  Kidsgrove  ; I), 
Crook,  Wimbledon  : C J.  Dampney,  Ealing  - I 
Dawson,  Halifax:  F.  E.  Dixon,  liyde  ; W.  Dunn 
London  ; F.  R.  Eiioart,  London  ; D.  \Y.  Emerv 
Cosham,  Hants  ; H.  c.  English.  Folkestone  • w 
■awkner  Macclesfield  ; I!,  J.  Godson,  Croydon 
R.  J.  Goulston.  Sydenham  : C.  F.  Gowing,  Norwich 
!*•  G Gr?»”,  Ipswich  ; W.  S.  Gwvnn,  London  | 
K,  A.  Hams,  Chichester  ; H.  P.  Harrison.  Burton- 
..non-Trent  ; A.  A.  Hart*  Southfields  ; P.  G.  Hay 
Walhngton  ; H.  M.  Heald,  Leeds  ; C.  E.  Hender- 
son, Broxbourne  ; F.  J.  Henson.  Tonbridge  ■ E A 
Hepwortl,  Manchester ; F.  V.  Hobson  London  j 

K.  L.  Hollis,  Windsor  ; E.  G.  Houghton,  Woodford 
Green  ; E.  W.  Hughes,  Bath  ; O.  G.  P.  Jack 
Hornsey  Rise;  F.  Jackson.  Hitchin  ; A.  S.  fines’ 
Clapham  Common  : C,  ft.  Jones.  Wolverhampton  ; 

, Jones  Williams,  Peterborough;  R.  W.  McL 
Keay,  Crouch  End  ; H.  G.  Labdon,  Paignton  ; 

L.  H.  Lambert  London  ; S.  Lancaster,  Sandgate  ; 

?\?\Lre,May’^°nbridSe;  H-  Mahomed,  London  ; 
t \ iwK03’  G'asg°w  = M.  R.  Martin,  Chiswick  ; 
R.  E.  Matheson,  Leeds  ; F.  W.  Matthews,  Erdington 
Birmingham  ; J.  R.  McDonald,  Southall  ; 1J.  R 
McDougall,  Streatham  ; F.  C.  Meager,  Swansea  : 
L.  H.  G^ Miller  Old  Malden  ; G.  A.  Minter,  Favers- 
ham  , F.  \\.  Neate,  Newbury;  E.  Newhouse, 
Slyne,  Lancaster;  H.  P.  Nye,  West  Battersea; 
tLb‘  r°  ^ Wrexham  . B.  C Page.  London  ; E. 
Page.  London  : R.  B.  Pargiter.  Uckfield  ; F C 
Pearson  Morecambe  ; C.  W.  Perry,  London  ; E.  s' 
Petch,  Scarborough  ; C.  X.  Philpot,  Wickham  ; 
InnLP°rer’  "alton-on-Thames  ; S.  Preston, 
London  C.  H.  Proctor,  Burley  - in  - Wharfe- 
dale  ; W.  P.  Puddicorabe,  Swansea  : A T 
Purkess,  Cirencester  ; G.  X.  Rawlence,  Salis- 
bury , H.  Redfern,  Hampstead;  F.  Rendell 
Is  ewton  Abbot  ; B.  L Rice,  Watford  ; F.  w’ 
n'orMS’  5”d,in£;  J'  R'  RoSers,  Maldon  ; W.  Salter, 
IKnrd:  F-  Attlehoroneh  Hall.  Norfolk  ; 
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E.  R.  Sarsons,  Mosley,  Birmingham  ; H.  E.  Sherwin’ 
Wandsworth  Common  ; L.  Small,  Maidstone  ; H.  V 
Smith,  Egham  ; P.  Smith,  Ripon  ; R.  O.  Spreckley 
Hereford  ; M.  B.  Stacey,  Reigate  ; H.  E.  Steeds. 
Edgbaston.  Birmingham  ; R.  B.  Stephenson,  Dar- 
lington ; D.  C.  Stimson,  Brixton  Hill  ; W.  M. 
Stokes.  Llanidloes  ; L.  Sturt,  TolliDgton  Park  ; 
C.  G.  Talbot,  Southend-on  Sea  ; A.  C.  Taylor,  Lee  ; 
R.  L.  Thynne,  Wandsworth  Common  ; E.  J.  Turner. 
Saltaire  ; F.  Turner,  Morley ; R.  C.  Turnham, 
Finchley;  E.  L.  R.  Mining,  Sydenham;  E.  Wickenden, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ; H.  Mcl,  Wicksteed.  South  Nor- 
wood ; G.  Wilks.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ; J.  B.  Williams, 
St.  Helen’s;  J.  P.  Willmot,  Ealing;  S.  M.  Wilson, 
London  ; R.  E.  Woodhams,  Hastings  ; A.  H. 
Woolley,  Loughborough  ; S.  Young,  Brighton. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouth- 
shire Architects’  Society.  — At  a council 
meeting  of  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’  Society,  held  at  Cardiff, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce-Vaughan  referred  to  the  terms 
of  a recent  competition  for  a chapel  in  Cathe- 
dral-road, Cardiff,  and  eventually,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Chairman,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Dash- 
wood  Caple,  hon.  secretary,  was  requested  to 
send  a printed  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Society  as  soon  as  possible  : — 
“ It  having  been  brought  before  the  council 
that  a competition  has  recently  been  invited 
for  a chapel  in  Cardiff,  in  which  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  the  successful  competitor  were  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  work  required  to  be  done, 
the  council  protest  strongly  against  the  com- 
petition, and  hope  no  member  of  the  Society 
has  taken  part  in  it  or  will  do  in  any  future 
case  on  similar  terms.” 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— On 
the  20th  ult.,  in  the  Law  Libraries,  Castle- 
street,  Mr.  R.  Wynne  Owen  read  a paper  to 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Thicknesse,  on  “The  Value  of  Sketching,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  examples  of 
original  sketches.  Devoting  his  attention  first 
to  the  question  how  to  sketch,  he  advised  that 
it  be  done  alone  and  with  an  attitude  im- 
pervious to  inquisitive  villagers  who  may 
crowd  around  one,  trying  to  realise  the  impres- 
sions created  in  the  mind  by  the  subject.  As 
to  when  to  sketch,  he  said  it  ought  to  be  when- 
ever opportunity  occurred,  paying  attention  to 
architectural  history  and  sequence  and  the 
rudiments  of  construction.  In  describing  what 
to  sketch,  he  said  it  should  be  anything  and 
everything  capable  of  throwing  light  on,  or 
towards  aiding  the  solution  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding architecture  at  the  present  time. 
This,  he  said,  was  a policy  of  progress  as , 
opposed  to  vain  repetition. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects. — A meet- 
ing of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects  was 
held  on  the  23rd  ult.  in  the  offices,  16,  High- 
street,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  three  members  and  two 
Associates  were  elected.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  was  then  read  by  the 
chairman,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  held 
on  December  18,  five  regular  meetings  of  the 
Council  have  taken  place,  and  a number  of 
informal  meetings  in  addition  in  connexion 
with  the  opposition  to  the  clauses  proposed  by 
the  Belfast  Corporation  in  the  omnibus  Bill 
which  they  are  now  promoting  in  Parliament. 
The  terms  of  the  clauses  having  been  ascer- 
tained indirectly,  the  Council  considered  them 
very  objectionable.  A deputation,  therefore, 
was  hastily  called  together,  which  waited 
on  the  Law  Committee  and  requested  that  a 
copy  of  the  clauses  as  promised  should  be 
given  to  them,  and,  this  being  done,  the  depu- 
tation proceeded  to  point  out  the  very  serious 
objections  to  practically  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posals. As  then  drawn,  the  clauses  gave  the 
City  Surveyor  complete  control  over  the  height, 

\ character,  and  design  of  the  elevations  front- 
ing or  overlooking  any  street,  and  also  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  constructed,  with- 
out any  by-laws  or  rules  of  any  kind  to 
determine  his  action  in  any  case,  the  words 
being  “the  surveyor  may  disapprove  of  such 
elevations  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
in  his  opinion  objectionable,”  the  only  relief 
being  a proposal  “ that  any  person  ag- 
grieved ” may  appeal  “to  the  Recorder  of 
the  City,”  whose  decision  was  to  be  final.  This 
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clause  also  provided  that  drawings  showing 
the  elevations  of  the  adjoining  buildings  to  that 
proposed  to  be  erected  or  proposed  to  be 
altered,  and  detail  drawings  drawn  to  a scale 
of  not  less  than  2 ft.  to  1 in.  of  such  portions  as 
the  city  surveyor  might  require  should  also  be 
lodged.  As  a result  of  that  deputation  the  Law 
Committee  struck  out  those  portions  of  the 
clauses  requiring  large-scale  drawings  and 
also  the  drawings  of  the  adjoining  premises,: 
with  the  exception  of  the  height  of  the  adjoin- 1 
ing  premises,  which  was  retained.  The  Bill  I 
as  thus  amended  came  up  before  the  Corpora- 
tion in  committee  on  December  16,  when 
another  deputation  of  the  Council  waited  on 
the  Corporation  and  stated  further  the  objec- 
tions to  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  their  then 
form.  A copy  of  the  Bill,  as  deposited,  was 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  on  December  23, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  only 
change  which  was  made  from  the  pre- 
vious clauses  was  “ the  Corporation  ” was  in- 
serted in  lieu  of  “ the  surveyor."  A suggestion 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
a communication  was  made  in  consequence 
from  the  Improvement  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Society  prepared  draft  clauses  the 
Corporation  would  consider  them.  Mean- 
while the  opinion  ot  counsel  had  been  ob- 
tained, which  was  received  on  December  24, 
and  immediately  printed,  and  a copy  furnished; 
to  every  member  of  the  Belfast  Corporation.! 
In  face  of  this  opinion  it  was  felt  that  it  would! 
be  entirely  improper  for  the  Council  to  submit 
any  clauses  to  the  Corporation,  and  a deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Improvement  Committee, 
and  informed  the  members  that  the  principle 
of  the  clauses  was  so  vicious  and  unsatis- 
factory that  the  Council  could  not  under  the 
circumstances  submit  any  proposal.  On 
December  31,  at  a meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
M'Donnell  reported  that  at  a meeting  of  the: 
Corporation  in  committee  a minute  had  been 
passed  modifying  the  clauses  by  the  striking 
out  of  everything  except  that  referring  to  the 
heights  of  buildings.  The  position  was  fuily 
discussed  at  several  meetings  of  the  Council,! 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  In-  i 
stitute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  at  which  one! 
of  the  Ulster  Society  representatives  attended, 2 
the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  as  a result  j 
a resolution  was  passed  unanimously  recom-p 
mending  that,  owing  to  the  modification  of  thel 
objectionable  clauses  so  as  to  leave  only  the] 
question  of  heights  of  buildings  to  be  dealt  with,! 
that  the  Council  might  frame  clauses  strictlyi 
on  the  lines  of  those  contained  in  the  London? 
Building  Act  of  1894  relative  to  the  heights  of 
buildings,  and  also  constitute  a tribunal  of; 
appeal  on  precisely  similar  lines  to  that  provided!: 
by  that  Act.  The  Council,  therefore,  considered! 
and  approved  of  clauses  drawn  in  this  way,r 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  parallel* 
columns  with  those  from  the  London  Act,  and,r 
together  with  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed! 
by  the  R.I.A.I.  before  referred  to,  were  for -k 
warded  to  every  member  of  the  Corporation,  k 
These  clauses  do  not  seem  to  have  been  con-  |i 
sidered  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation  ;> 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  bill,  and,: 
from  speeches  made  at  a meeting  of  thel 
Council  to  approve  of  the  bill  generally  it  was ; 
perfectly  obvious  that  some  of  the  Cor>l 
porators  who  undertook  to  deal  with  the  I 
matter  in  public  had  not  even  read  them.ti 
The  bill  was  approved  of,  three  members; 
voting  against,  with  special  reference  to  these  • 
objections.  Notwithstanding  the  minute  of  the  a 
Corporation  striking  out  everything  except  1 
those  portions  of  the  clauses  which  referred  to  I 
the  height  of  buildings,  the  bill,  as  deposited,  I 
retains  the  whole  of  the  objectionable  clauses! 
as  described,  as  well  as  those  referring  to  the 
heights  of  buildings.  A letter  was  received' 
from  the  secretary  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  dated.* 
January  14,  1902,  approving  of  the  resolution  ; 
passed  by  the  R.I.A.I.  on  January  6.  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Council  had  taken  action.  1 
A resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Council  at  a meeting  on  the  16th  inst.  to  the 
following  effect: — “That  the  Council  recom-a 
mend  the  Society  to  petition  against  Part  V.  of . 
the  Belfast  Corporation  Bill.”  Opinion  of* 
counsel  has  been  further  taken  as  to  our  action,  v 
and  be  advises  that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  the  Corporation,  if  there  were  noopposi-ik 
tion,  to  carry  through  the  clauses  as  in  the  ' 
deposited  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  minute  of : 
the  Corporation  in  committee,  and  he  suggests  : 
that  we  should  ask  for  a formal  guarantee  k 
from  the  Corporation. — Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell  then  n 
proposed — That  a formal  letter  be  addressed  it 
to  the  Town  Clerk  asking  that  a guarantee  be 
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iven  by  the  Corporation  as  follows  : 1.  That 
i'll  reference  to  character  and  design  shall  be 
.truck  out  in  the  Bill  in  committee  on  the 
ipplication  of  the  promoters.  2.  That  the 
estriction  as  to  the  height  shall  not  be  one 
depending  solely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Municipal  Authority,  but  shall  be  a power 
confined  within  limits  such  as  pointed 
Lut  in  the  clauses  submitted  by  the 
society.  3.  That  the  court  of  appeal  shall 
|>e  constituted  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
society.  4.  That  all  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Nos.  2 and  3 shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  one  week  before  the  Bill 
>e  read  a first  time.— This  was  seconded  by 
dr.  T H.  Tulloch,  and  passed  unanimously.— 

Vlr.  J.  J.  M'Dnnnell,  J.P.,  moved  that  if  a satis- 
actory  reply  be  not  received  within  two  weeks, 
hat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  council  of  the 
Society  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  be 
advised  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration before  Parliament,  and  that  for  such 
purpose  a guarantee  fund  be  now  opened. — 

Mr.  N Fitzsimons  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  passed. — The  Chairman  said  theii 
President,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  had  expressed 
the  wish  to  be  allowed  to  head  the  guarante< 
fund.  The  Institute  of  Architects  for  Ireland 
had  promised  to  subscribe,  and  he  expected  t< 
get  authorisation  also  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  in  the 
rooms  at  117,  George-street,  on  the  22nd  ult 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Kerr,  the  President,  in  the  chair, 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  read  a paper  on 
“The  Dome  as  an  Architectural  Form.”  The 
purpose  of  the  paper,  it  was  explained,  was 
to  bring  into  view  the  general  resthetic 
character  of  the  dome,  and  more  particularly 
to  vindicate  for  it  a place  among  the  architec- 
tural forms  suited  for  a Christian  church.  The 
main  characteristic  of  the  dome  in  general 
was  its  embracing,  uniting  quality,  and  it  was 
important  so  to  employ  it  as  to  obtain  from  it 
its  full  value  as  a unifying  element  in  a com- 
position. The  employment  of  the  dome 
as  a mere  roof,  as  in  the  multiplied  domes 
of  later  Byzantine  churches,  such  as 
St.  Markjs  at  Venice,  or  the  series  of  cupolas 
along  a rectangular  aisle  as  in  churches  of 
the  west  of  France,  was  not  the  way  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  of  that  most  beautiful  and 
expressive  feature.  The  dome,  wherever  it 
appeared,  lent  distinction  to  a building,  and  it 
had  been  rightly  pronounced  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfying  to  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  all  architectural  forms.  The  real  power 
of  the  dome  was,  however,  only  exhibited 
when  it  was  made  to  exercise  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  limits  subtended  by  its  own  circum- 
ference, and  brought  into  harmony  the  com- 
plex elements  of  a sub-divided  plan.  The 
Pantheon  of  Hadrian  at  Rome,  the  starting 
point  of  the  development  of  dome  construction 
in  the  modern  world,  completely  embraced  the 
spaces  of  the  plan  it  surmounted,  but  this 
plan  was  that  of  a regular  unbroken  circle. 
The  Christian  builders  desired  to  use 
the  dome  for  their  own  purposes  ; but  such 
a plan  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  was  not  suited 
for  a Christian  meeting-house.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  whole  history 
of  architecture  was  occupied  with  various  ex- 
periments made  by  early  Christian  architects 
to  adapt  the  dome  to  plans  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  congregational  worship.  Their 
efforts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  were  sufficient  proof  that 
they  recognised  the  dome  as  a form  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  expressive  of  Christian 
ideas,  and  this  was  a consideration  too  often 
lost  sight  of  by  the  medievalists  of  to-day, 
who,  as  the  discussions  connected  with  the 
new  Liverpool  Cathedral  hail  shown,  were 
still  dominated  by  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  Gothic  revival  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  efforts  referred  to  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success,  when  the 
architect  of  Justinian's  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  combined  the  dome  with  the 
rectangular  ground  plan  normal  in  the  Chris- 
tian meeting  house.  It  was  a curious  fact  that 
after  Sta.  Sophia  the  planning  of  domed 
churches  retrograded,  and  small  cupolas  were 
multiplied  over  the  arms  and  intersection  of 
Greek  crosses,  or  distributed  like  the  five  on  a 
dominoe  over  a square.  Some  later  Turkish 
mosques  seemed,  however,  to  show  a revival 
of  the  Sla.  Sophia  tradition.  Meanwhile,  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  dome 
construction  emerged,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  employment  of  the  cupola  in  later 
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Byzantine  architecture,  and  again  at  the 
Renaissance  as  an  external  rather  than 
an  internal  feature.  There  was  a fine 
field  open  for  the  efforts  of  the  modern 
designer  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Sta. 
Sophia.  The  triapsidal  plan,  that  could  be 
effectively  combined  with  a central  dome, 
offered  opportunities  for  experiments,  and  these 
might  result  in  a centralised  church  for  con- 
gregational purposes,  free  from  the  suggestion 
of  mystical  sacerdotalism  which  clung  to  the 
mediaeval  fane,  and  recalling  the  glories  of 
some  of  the  early  Christian  domed  structures 
that  had  passed  away.  If  architectural  students 
who  went  to  Cologne  would  shorten  their  stay 
in  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  and  spend  more  time 
in  St.  Mary  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Apostles’ 
Church,  some  fresh  and  promising  elements 
might  be  imparted  into  the  church  architecture 
of  the  day.  Some  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  lantern  slides,  drawings,  &c. 

Wolverhampton  and  District  Archi- 
tectural Association.  - The  first  annual 
gent  ral  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  the  Law  Library-rooms,  Wolverhampton, 
on  January  16.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  1901  was  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  Treasurer’s  statement  of 
accounts  passed  and  approved.  The  following 
officers  were  re-elected  for  1902  : — President, 
Mr.  J.  Lavender,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; Vice-President, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stanger,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; Council, 
Messrs.  F.  Hunter  Lynes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  T.  H. 
Fleeming,  S.  H.  Eachus  ; Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  Harrison  Weller  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Edwards  (25,  Darlington -street,  Wolver- 
hampton) ; Auditor,  Mr.  W.  J.  Oliver.  The 
President  then  gave  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  exceedingly  spirited  and  sensible  address 
to  the  members,  of  which  an  abbreviated  re- 
port will  be  found  on  another  page. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  at  Spring-gardens  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.— The  following  loans  were  granted  : 

— 2.730/.  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Borough 
Council  for  paving  works  ; 10,455/.  to  Ham- 
mersmith Borough  Council  for  electric  light 
installation  ; 2,050/.  to  Stepney  Borough  Coun- 
cil for  street  improvements  ; and  1,200/.  to 
Marylebone  Guardians  for  works  at  work- 
house. 

Resignation,  of  the  Works  Manager.  — Mr. 
McDougall  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  which  stated 
that  a letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  the  Manager  of  Works,  resigning  his 
appointment.  In  his  letter  communicating 
this  decision  Mr.  Adams  wrote  :— 

“The  duties  of  Manager  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, under  existing  conditions,  involve  so  much 
anxiety,  and  have  been  the  cause  during  the  past 
few  months  of  so  much  nervous  prostration,  that 
I feel  my  continuance  in  that  position  can  only 
result  in  a breakdown  of  my  health,  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  I should  resign  the  appoint- 
ment. During  my  live  years  of  office  I have  done 
my  utmost  to  secure^lthe  success  of  the  Department 
which  I have  so  much  at  heart,  and  only  regret  that 
this  step  should  become  necessary.  Ihe  result 
of  the  working  of  the  Department  from  the  date 
of  my  appointment  in  February,  1897.  shows,  not- 
withstanding the  large  excess  in  the  case  of  North 
Woolwich  pumping  - station,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  my  detailed  Report,  a net  balance  of 
only  378/.  in  excess  of  the  estimates  and  schedule 
values,  being  ft  per  cent,  on  a total  expenditure  of 
602,329 /.  Personally,  I think  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the 
many  and  great  advantages  which  do  not  show  on 
paper  ; and  that,  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
system,  it  only  needs  that  other  departments  should 
also  work  loyally  for  its  success  for  the  Works 
Department  to  be  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the 
Council’s  undertakings.  I leave  entirely  to  the 
Council  to  fix  the  date  when  I relinquish  the 
position  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  and,  if 
the  Council  should  consider  it  advisable.  I should  be 
happy  to  remain  with  my  successor  until  he  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments and  work  of  the  Department.” 

•“Under  the  circumstances’  (the  Committee 
reported)  ‘ we  see  no  alternative  but  to  recommend 
that  Mr.  Adams's  resignation  be  accepted,  and  we 
have  conveyed  to  him  an  expression  of  our  regret  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  at  his  ill-health,  and  of  our 
hope  that  a cessation  from  work  will  lead  to  a speedy 
recovery.  We  are  considering  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  consequent  on  Mr.  Adams’s  resignation, 
and  until  we  are  in  a position  to  report  further  the 
Council  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the 
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offer  which  Mr.  Adams  has  been  good  enough  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  and 
we  therefore  propose  for  the  present  to  leave  the 
date  open.  We  recommend  .-—That  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  Adams,  Manager  of  Works,  be  accepted  as 
from  a date  to  be  hereafter  fixed.’” 

In  the  course  of  a short  discussion  Mr. 
Dodson  urged  that  a change  in  the  system  of 
the  Works  Department  was  wanted,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  Manager  of  so  much  anxiety. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith  expressed  gratification  that 
the  work  carried  out  under  Mr.  Adams  showed 
a highly  satisfactory  result  as  regards  cost 
compared  with  estimates.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Electrification  for  Tramways.— The  High- 
ways Committee  presented  a Report,  with  esti- 
mates for  68,000/.  and  576, 35°/-,  wi.t’1  regard  to 
electrifying  a portion  ot  the  Council’s  tramway 
system  in  South  London,  covering  a length  of 
19J  miles  of  single  track. 

The  Finance  Committee,  reporting  upon  the 
financial  bearings  of  the  scheme,  stated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  spread  the  repayment  of  the 
68,000/.  required  for  new  buildings  and  bridge 
construction  over  the  full  period  of  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  years,  while  the  cost  (576,350/.)  of 
lines,  machinery,  generating  plant,  rolling- 
stock,  equipment,  and  alterations  to  existing 
buildings  would  be  spread  over  twenty-five 
years.  The  Committee  assumed  that  the 
Council  would  earn  a profit  on  electrical  work- 
ing of  6d.  per  mile  run  instead  of  2d.  per  mile 
on  horse  traction,  or  an  increase  of  profit  of 
about  qd.  per  mile  for  the  4,700,000  miles  per 
annum  at  present  run,  or  78,333/.  a year.  But 
in  addition  to  this  the  Highways  Committee 
anticipated  that,  owing  to  the  increased  speed 
at  which  the  cars  would  travel  and  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  system,  the  traffic  would  increase, 
and  they  considered  it  quite  safe  to  estimate 
for  an  increased  car  mileage  of  1,000,000  per 
annum.  This  estimate  also  was  supported  by 
the  experience  of  other  similar  undertakings. 

On  this  extra  mileage  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional profit  (at6d.  per  mile)  of  25,000/.,  making 
a total  estimated  increase  in  the  profit  on  work- 
ing of,  say,  103,000/.  Out  of  this  would  have  to 
be  paid  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on 
the  cost  of  conversion,  which,  excluding  items 
relating  to  the  supply  of  power  (covered  by  the 
6d.  a mile  estimate  for  working  expenses) 
amounted  to  573,500 /.  Interest  on  this  sum  at 
3.J  per  cent,  would  be  18,640/.,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  repayment  (68,000/.  in  fitty-nine 
years  and  the  balance  in  twenty-five  years) 
would  be  21,373/.,  making  together  40,013/., 
which,  however,  would  decrease  as  the  debt 
was  paid  off.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  the 
result  of  conversion  would  be  advantageous 
financially. 

After  some  discussion  on  details  the  esti- 
mates presented  by  the  Highways  Committee 
were  approved. 

The  Westminster  Improvements.  — In  con- 
nexion with  the  Westminster  improvements, 
the  Improvements  Committee  submitted  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  6,750/.  The  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  they  were  authorised 
to  spend  1,315,000/.  on  capital  account  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment to  Millbank.  The  estimate  of  the  gross 
cost  of  the  improvement  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  no  property  would  be  acquired 
outside  the  limits  of  deviation  shown  upon  the 
plan  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  During  their 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  interests 
in  certain  properties  in  Tufton-street  and  Little 
Tufton-street  within  the  limits  of  deviation  an 
opportunity  arose  for  the  acquisition  by  agree- 
ment upon  favourable  terms  of  the  superior 
interests  in  adjacent  properties  in  Tufton- 
street  and  Romney-street  beyond  the  limits 
of  deviation.  The  cost  of  acquiring  the 
freehold  interest  had  been  6,000/.,  and 
of  the  leasehold  interest  590/.,  together 
with  '60/.  10s.  for  surveyor’s  fees  and 
solicitor’s  costs,  making  a total  of  6,650/.  10s. 
There  would  probably  be  further  expenditure 
amounting  to  about  100/..  and  the  total  estmate 
which  they  were  submitting  to  the  Council 
was,  therefore,  6,750/.  It  was  not  anticipated 
that  the  acquisition  of  these  properties  would 
involve  any  increase  in  the  ultimate  net  cost  of 
the  improvement,  as  the  expenditurv  w ,uld  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  ihe  site  as 
surplus  land.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for 
them  to  submit  to  the  Council  an  es  imate  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  gross  cost  of  the 
improvement  would  be  increased,  as  provision 
was  not  made  in  the  estimate  already  passed 
by  the  Council  for  the  expenditure  to  be  in- 
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curred  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  these 

properties. 

The  Council  assented  to  the  supplementary 
estimate. 


Technical  Education. — The  Technical  Educa- 
a Report  on  the  successes 
obtained  by  students  at  their  polytechnics, 
stated  that  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  a 
number  of  students  had  secured  promotion  in 
the  building  trades,  while  twelve  at  Regent- 
street  had  obtained  appointments  as  managers 
and  assistant  managers  in  engineering  firms. 
Several  students  in  the  architectural  depart 
ment  had  obtained  important  appointments  in 
telegraph,  locomotive,  shipbuilding  works,  and 
Government  and  municipal  offices. 

Acetylene  Gas. 


...  a The  Theatres  and  Music- 

halls  Committee  submitted  a series  of  regula- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  use  of  acetylene 
gas.  Inter  alia,  they  provided  that  the  pressure 
shall  not  exceed  20  in.  in  the  generator,  or 
5 in.  in  the  holder  or  service  pipes  ; that  the  gas 
shall  not  be  mixed  with  oxygen  or  with  atmo- 
spheric air  before  it  reaches  the  burner  ; and  that 
every  apparatus  used  shall  be  licensed  by  the 
Council  after  it  has  been  tested  and  approved 
by  experts. 

The  draft  regulations  were  approved. 

Architects'  Department.— The  Establishments 
Committee  reported  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Kennedy 
had  resigned  the  position  of  senior  assistant  in 
the  Architects’  Department.  A recommenda- 
tion that  the  resignation  be  accepted  and  that 
a successor  be  advertised  for  was  adopted. 

New  Police  Office  on  Victoria  Embank- 
luenh~Th-e  H|ghways  Committee  reminded 
the  Council  that  on  October  29  last  year  they 
acceded,  on  certain  conditions,  to  a request 
made  by  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  for  permission  to 
erect,  and  maintain  for  a period  of  three  months, 
a hoarding  round  the  site  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Metropolitan  Police  office  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  to  place  a temporary 
wooden  footway  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
hoarding.  The  decision  of  the  Council  having 
been  communicated  to  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry, 
^uSSested  that,  having-  regard  to  certain 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Council, 
it  might  be  more  convenient  if  the 
permission  to  erect  the  hoarding  were  lo 
be  given  to  the  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  rather  than  to  himself,  and  he 
accordingly  withdrew  his  application.  Messrs. 
E,  Lawrance  & Sons,  the  contractors,  had  since 
asked  for  permission  to  place  round  the  site  of 
the  new  buildings  a hoarding  somewhat  longer 
than  was  proposed  in  the  original  application 
but  projecting  less  over  the  public  way,  and  to’ 
place  round  the  hoarding  a temporary  foot- 
way ; and  the  Committee  thought  that  per- 
mission may  be  granted  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  previous  case.  They  re- 
commended accordingly. 

This  was  adopted. 

The  Horniman  Museum.  — The  Historical 
Records  and  Buildings  Committee  presented  a 
Report  on  the  staffing  of  the  Horniman 
Museum.  They  recommended  .-—That  Dr. 
A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S,  be  appointed  advisory 
curator  at  an  annual  fee  of  50  guineas,  to- 
gether with  an  allowance  of  25/.  a year  for 
travelling  expenses  ; that,  subject  to  his 
passing  the  necessary  medical  examination, 
Mr.  Richard  Quick  be  appointed  resident 
curator  at  the  salary  of  300/.  a year,  and  Mr. 
r rank  Slade  and  Mr.  Andrew  William  Pepper 
natural  history  assistant  and  librarian  re- 
spectively at  the  salary  of  130/.  a year  each. 

these  recommendations  were  agreed  to 
and  the  Committee  added,  for  the  information 
■ > the  Council,  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
Museum  there  had  been  184,862  visitors  to  it. 

Arbitration  Chiuscs. — On  the  motion  of  Mr 
bears,  seconded  by  Mr.  Benn,  the  Councii 
resolved  ‘ That  it  be  referred  10  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and  report  as 
~“,ty  °.f„modif>'ng  ‘he  arbitration 
Uause  in  the  Council  s contracts,  so  that  whilst 
ques  ions  aifecting  the  conduct  of  the  works 
should  remain  subject  to  the  sole  control  and 
decision  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Council 
SmSn°  /ifPUte,  relating  accounts  and 
.and  „„Sa“'lnu/^err!d  ,to.  independent 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RIMINI 
CATHEDRAL. 


N the  Builder  for  May  25,  1901,  we 
gave  two  illustrations  of  the  interior 
of  this  remarkable  church,  a four 
teenth-century  Gothic  church  transformed 
more  or  less  into  a Renaissance  one,  a century 
later,  by  Alberti,  at  the  bidding  of  Sigismund 
Malatesta. 

The  exterior  view  shows  the  south  side  with 
the  classic  arcade  with  which  Alberti  masked 
the  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  sarcophagi  in 
which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  great  men  whom  Malatesta  had  collected 
around  him. 

Another  illustration  shows  a portion  of  the 
marble  balustrade  in  front  of  the  chapels,  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  flat  and  severe  style  of 
early  Italian  Renaissance  carving.  In  another 
illustration  the  decoration  of  the  spandrels  of 
two  of  the  chapel  arches  is  shown. 

The  sheet  of  various  details  of  sculpture  is  a 
curious  assemblage  of  things  which  do  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  style  or  school ; the 
three  bas-reliefs  of  angels  especially  look  as  if 
they  belonged  to  an  earlier  date  than  Alberti. 
It  is  known  that  some  of  the  interior  decoration 
consisted  of  the  spoils  of  other  buildings,  and 


probably  these  bas-reliefs  were  among  them. 


CIBORIUM,  SAN  DOMINICO,  SIENNA. 

This  marble  ciborium  is  placed  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  San  Dominico,  Sienna. 
It  is  an  extremely  delicate  piece  of  work  attri- 
buted to  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  The  position 
in  which  it  is  placed  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a good  point  of  view,  and  it  is  consequently 
little  noticed  by  visitors.  The  present  sketch 
was  made  some  height  from  the  ground  from 
the  one  possible  place,  which  suffers,  unfortu- 
nately, from  the  lower  square  portion  of  the 
base  on  that  side  being  a restoration  ; on  the 
other  three  the  work  is  original.  The  drawing 
was  made  in  situ. 


and  outside  arbitrator,  and  then  onlyEiTthe 


termination  of  the  contract." 


Cottage  homes, 


cottage  homes  has  bee^builtXrtegEhe  paTyelr 
on  a site  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  woS- 
S?  ?ar"f.taP;e-  I'Je  buildings  were  designed  by 
Mr.  \\.  C.  Oliver,  architect,  and  builf  by  Mr.  \v 


Cooke. 


FIRE  TESTS  WITH  AUSTRALIAN  HARD- 
WOOD FLOORS  AND  DOORS. 

Some  important  tests  were  undertaken  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  the  occasion  bringing 
together  an  unusually  large  assemblage  of 
public  officials,  architects,  surveyors,  and 
engineers,  including  several  representatives 
from  the  Continent.  The  visitors  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (Chairman)  on 
behalf  of  the  Executive,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins 
(District  Surveyor  for  the  City  of  London)  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  and  among  those  pre- 
sent were  Commander  Welsch,  who  had 
arrived  from  Ghent  on  behalf  of  (he  Belgian 
Government,  and  Major  Fox,  of  the  London 
Salvage  Corps,  whilst  there  was  also  a 
specially  strong  representation  of  the  fire  in- 
surance offices. 

Preceding  the  general  reception,  a luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Executive,  at  wh;ch,  in  the 
course  of  the  toasts,  it  transpired  that  a scheme 
for  utilising  the  results  of  the  British  tests 
abroad  was  on  foot.  Mr.  Sachs,  Mr.  Collins, 
and  Commander  Welsch  spoke  on  this  subject 
at  some  length. 

The  particular  test  which  occasioned  primary 
interest  was  that  of  a large  warehouse  floor  of 
Karri  and  Jarrah  wood,  comprising  supports 
of  timber,  beams  of  timber,  and  a floor  of 
timber,  the  whole  carrying  a load  of  200  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  and  being  subjected  to  a fire 
of  gradually  increasing  temperature  for  a 
period  of  two  hours  up  to  2,000  deg.  Fahr.  Al- 
though the  fire  broke  through  the  floor  towards 
the  end  of  the  test  in  several  places,  the  beams 
of  timber  withstood  the  strain  in  an  eminently 
satisfactory  manner,  the  load  being  supported 
to  the  very  end. 

Another  test  was  with  Karri  and  Jarrah  hard- 
wood doors  of  2 in.  thickness,  subjected  to  a 
similar  fire  of  increasing  severity  for  the  period 
of  one  hour,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
Jarrah  door  of  seasoned  material  withstood  the 
tire  far  better  than  the  Karri  door,  which,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  of  a fresh  material. 

The  tests,  which  commenced  at  13.30  and 


became  frozen,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  seei 
how  some  men  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps, 
who  were  in  attendance  on  Major  Fox,  came 
to  the  rescue  with  hand-pumps  in  their  usual 
smart  way. 


Books. 


Building  Specifications.  By  John  Leaning, 
F.S.I.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1901. 

E must  believe  that  there  is  a demand 
for  books  of  the  kind  to  which  this 
new  work  of  Mr.  Leaning’s  and 
Mr.  Macey’s  “Specifications  in  Detail 
belong,  which  might  more  properly  be 
called  books  of  instruction  on  construc- 
tion of  a more  advanced  nature  than  the 
ordinary  text-books.  They,  no  doubt,  will  be 


found  useful  by  those  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  are  just  passing  from  the  state  of 
pupilage  to  that  of  assistants,  or  even,  as  we 
know  many  young  men  are  doing  to-day,  ven- 
turing on  the  troubled  sea  of  independent 
practice  without  sufficient  ballast  of  experience. 
When  a man  knows  how  to  construct  the  work 
which  he  is  to  carry  out,  he  does  not  need  any 
such  book  as  that  by  Mr.  Leaning  or  Mr. 
Macey.  Books  on  advanced  construction, 
dealing  with  problems  of  a similar  character  to 
those  that  present  themselves  in  every-day 
practice— the  application,  that  is,  of  what  is 
taught  in  text  books — are  surprisingly  few  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  architectural  pre- 
fession.  Mr.  Leaning,  therefore,  has  to  instruct 
his  readers  in  the  construction  as  much  as  in  the 
description  of  work  to  be  carried  out.  From 
this  point  of  view,  this  new  work  is  one  that 
can  honestly  be  recommended  to  students,  but 
they  should  be  on  their  guard  not  to  put  1 
into  their  actual  specifications  all  that  1 
they  find  in  Mr.  Leaning’s  descriptions  1 
llustrations.  Many,  in  fact,  of  the  illus- 
trations in  the  book  should  be  by  the  ■ 
young  architect  shown  in  his  i-in.  detailed; 
drawings,  not  made  marginal  notes  in  the 
specifications,  as,  for  example,  the  sketches 
given  of  children's  galleries  for  use  in  schools. 

It  is  a bold  thing  for  any  man,  even  though  1 
he  be  a quantity  surveyor,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily possessed  of  sound  knowledge  of  con- 
struction, to  venture  on  a description  of  so 
many  specialised  forms  of  work  as  Mr.  Lean- 
ing has  included  in  his  book,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  faults  in  the  descriptions  and 
illustrations  which  are  therein  given,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  illustration  of  loophole  doors; 
no  cleats  are  mentioned,  although  they  are  in  j| 
very  many  cases  absolutely  imperative. 

The  method  described  by  the  author  of  a 
laying  wood  blocks  in  Stockholm  tar  only,  is  :K 


one  that  cannot  be  absolutely  relied  upon  for  p 
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durability  ; the  section  and  description  of  rain 
water  tank  is  not  quite  the  best  form,  and  is  1 
deficient  in  one  or  two  particulars. 

The  book,  however,  is  printed  with  good  ic 
margins,  so  that  the  young  architect  has  the  ii 
opportunity  of  annotating,  and  to  make  the  111 
book  thoroughly  valuable  should  use  his  oppor-  k: 
tunities  of  observation  freely  and  make  copious  iij 
amendments,  taking  nothing  for  granted  be-  it* 
cause  it  appears  in  print,  but  keeping  an  open  1: 
mind  and  learning  by  experience,  so  that,  when  Ie 
he  comes  to  have  pupils  of  his  own,  Mr.  n 
Leaning’s  book,  with  plenty  of  added  notes,  [h 
will  be  very  useful  to  them. 

Quantity  surveyors  are  notoriously  conserva-  if. 
tive  in  their  methods  of  construction,  and  to  pi 
this  fact  we  may  credit  the  inclusion  of  the  now,  k 
happily,  almost  obsolete  fashion  of  enclosing  a k 
bath  with  wood  framing.  The  student  would  L 
do  well  to  run  his  pen  through  this  portion  of  k 
the  book,  and  note  at  the  side  “ Never  use  la- 
this.” The  same  spirit  of  conservatism  pro- 
bably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  construction  p 
of  brick  sewers  is  described,  but  not  of  those  p 
of  concrete. 

The  specification  of  the  precise  method  of  ji 
carrying  out  shoring  with  rigidly  fixed  scant-  - 
lings  of  timbers  and  detail  drawings  is  not,  t, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  the  usual  practice  i: 
of  architects,  although  it  would  be  of  consider-  f- 
able  assistance  to  the  quantity  surveyor  in  h 
measuring  “use  and  waste."  Young  architects  I 
may,  however,  be  warned  that  such  rigid  .! 
definition  would  generally  add  to  the  cost  of  :: 
work,  as  a contractor  can  frequently  carry  out 
shoring  with  the  same  efficiency,  but  at  less  1- 


lasted  until  4.  p.m.,  were1,  favoured  by  excep-  cost,  by  using  material  that  he  may  happen  to 
tionally  fine  weather,  but, lowing  to  the  severe  have,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  buy  special 
f°  r “0Se‘P*Pe:J  ky  which  water  was  baulks  for  the  job. 

applied,  at  „tf)e  en4  of  tfle  large-floor  test,  | The  preparation  of  seditions  Qf  contract  ia 
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irell  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Leaning  at  considerable 
:ngth,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author’s 
ictum  that  the  conditions  should  form  a part 
if  the  specification  ; they  merely  increase  the 
lumber  of  pages  which  a foreman  has  to 
andle  and  turn  over,  and  are  really  very  little 
-oncerned  with  his  part  in  the  carrying  out  of 
jhe  building,  so  that  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  far 
letter  that  they  should  form  part  of  the  con- 
tact to  which  they  properly  belong  ; and  this 
5 a document  that  many  builders  make  a point 
i>f  carefully  keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
oremen.  The  student  should  be  warned  that 
he  author’s  description  of  fireproof  floors 
jnust  in  particular  be  taken  cum  grano.  In 
^articular,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  letter 
vhich  recently  appeared  in  our  columns  from 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  author’s  statement  that  in 
;ombinations  of  iron  and  concrete  “ no  chemical 
iction  occurs  between  the  iron  and  the 
moisture  in  the  concrete  ” is  one  which  recent 
investigation  has  suggested — although  gene- 
rally assumed  as  correct — to  be  unfortunately 
fallacious.  The  sections  of  fireproof  floors 
*hown  cannot  in  all  cases  be  properly  so 
described,  and  would  not  even  “ resist  its  effects 
for  a long  time.” 

Mr.  Leaning  seems  to  think  that  the 
quantity  surve}or  should  write  the  specifica- 
tion, and  observes  that  the  proposal  has 
elicited  “ much  virtuous  but  irrational  in- 
dignation from  those  who  maintain  that 
the  architect  should  write  all  his  own 
specifications.”  There  is  no  occasion  for 
indignation,  but  we  disagree  in  toto  with  the 
theory  of  delivering  over  the  writing  of 
the  specification  to  the  quantity  surveyor ; 
and  in  our  opinion  an  architect  who  does  so 
puts  himself  in  an  undignified  position,  and  is 
apt  to  lose  his  grip  over  the  building.  Of 
course  we  agree  that  an  architect  is  not 
lo  waste  his  own  persdnal  time  over  writing 
stereotyped  directions  which  occur  in  every 
specification  ; there  should  be  a lithographed 
skeleton  form  for  these  things,  to  be  filled 
in  with  special  requirements  ; but  the 
special  requirements  should  be  draughted 
by  the  architect,  at  all  events,  and  written  in 
his  office  by  one  of  his  own  staff,  if  not  by 
himself.  The  function  of  the  quantity  surveyor 
is  to  measure  and  state  the  quantities,  and 
should  be  confined  to  that.  Of  course,  if  archi- 
tects hand  over  their  specification  writing  to  the 
quantity  surveyor,  they  can  hardly  be  surprised 
if  the  latter  gets  into  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  resulting  erection  as  “ one  of  my  buildings,’’ 
a phrase  which  we  have  heard  used  ; and 
architects  who  do  not  like  that  position  will  do 
wisely  not  to  give  ground  for  it  by  allowing 
the  quantity  surveyor  to  usurp  what  should  be 
their  own  function. 


Builders'  Accounts.  By  John  A.  Walbank, 

A.C  A.  (“The  Accountants’  Library,”  Vol. 

III.)  London  : Gee  & Co.,  62,  Moorgate- 

street,  E.C.  1901. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  is  evidently 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  has 
dealt  with,  although,  as  he  has  placed  it  before 
us,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  academically 
elaborate  ; in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
doubt  whether  any  firm,  however  large,  would 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt  such  an  intricate 
system  as  that  here  set  forth.  Builders’  book- 
keeping is  necessarily  a somewhat  complex 
business,  and  niggardliness  in  the  book-keep- 
ing department  is  not  to  be  defended  in  any 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known 
builders  who  have  come  lo  grief  through  getting 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a complicated 
system,  thus  neglecting  the  practical  side  of 
the  business.  A formidable  list  of  the  books 
required  is  given  on  page  2,  and  even  this 
would  not  cover  all  that  would  be  necessary. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  most 
builders  would  dispense  with  a good  many  of 
these.  Despite  the  importance  attached  by 
the  author  to  the  “ Register  of  Tenders,”  with 
its  elaborate  subdivision,  we  think  that  most 
builders  would  content  themselves  with  merely 
the  lists  of  tenders  sent  in.  Even  were  they 
not  content  with  this,  in  very  few  instances 
would  they  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  details  of  the  various  trades.  The  author’s 
assertion  that  it  is  useful  to  see  “ in  what 
respects  his  [the  builder’s]  tender  has  been 
faulty  ” leads  one  to  remark  that,  instead  of 
relying  upon  such  support  as  this,  the  builder 
should  see  that  his  estimating  staff  was 
efficient. 

“The  foreman’s  daily  return”  is,  we  think, 
unnecessary,  taking  up  tfoe  foreman’s  time- 
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when  it  might  be  more  profitably  employed' 
the  usual  weekly  returns  covering  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  author 
recognising  the  demoralising  system  of 
“subbing”  by  suggesting  a “sub  wages  cash 
book.”  “ Subbing  ” may  be  necessary  to  a 
small  extent  at  the  commencement  of  a job, 
but  it  should  be  discouraged  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  employer. 

In  most  of  the  examples  of  books  given  the 
subdivision  is  too  elaborate.  The  stores 
books,  “Issued”  and  “Returned,”  also  the 
“ Machinery  and  Plant  Ledger,”  are  not 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  usually,  and  the 
author's  advice  here  may  well  be  followed, 
as  also  in  connexion  with  an  “ Annual  Profit 
and  Loss  Account,”  which  we  fear  is  not  so 
systematically  prepared  as  it  should  be.  We 
think  in  this  connexion  also  the  author  might 
have  put  forward  the  advisability  of  having 
accounts  audited  annually  by  a qualified  firm 
of  auditors,  as  well  as  an  annual  stocktaking 
of  all  plant  and  materials. 

The  author,  on  pp.  55,  &c.,  explains  a 
modified  form  to  meet  the  case  of  a “small  ” 
builder.  We  are  afraid  that,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  put  forward  for  the  main  system 
(and  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
truth  of  these),  many  large  builders  will  lean 
towards  the  modified  system,  relying  to  a large 
extent  on  the  “close  supervision”  mentioned 
on  page  55.  This,  after  all,  is  a very  important 
factor  in  the  management  of  a builder’s 
business. 

Although  we  may  not  be  prepared  bo  adopt 
all  the  author’s  suggestions,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  the  work  will  well  repay  perusal, 
and  a great  many  useful  hints  may  be  obtained 
from  it  to  be  adopted  with  discretion. 


Lockwood’s  Builders , Architect’s,  Contractor s, 
and  Engineer’s  Price  Book  for  iqo2.  Edited 
by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  A.R.I.B.A. 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 

With  the  commencement  of  a new  year 
arrives  a procession  of  annual  volumes,  some 
of  which  we  have  got  to  look  upon  as  old 
friends,  while  others  die  at  an  early  age  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  secure  a place  in  the 
ever-increasing  army  of  “ annuals.”  Amongst 
those  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class  above 
mentioned  is  the  volume  now  under  notice, 
which  has  deservedly  taken  its  place  amongst 
those  aids  to  estimating  known  as  “price 
books.”  As  the  editor  says  in  the  preface,  last 
year  (whatever  it  may  have  been  in  other  fields) 
was  an  uneventful  one  in  the  building 
trade ; consequently  prices  have  remained 
almost  stationary.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
this  edition,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  prac- 
tically a reprint  of  that  of  1901.  We  are  glacl 
to  see  that  what  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  fall  in  the  price  of  bricks  has  been 
recognised  ; 40s.  per  thousand  being  now  taken 
as  a basis,  against  that  of  54s.  for  1901,  although 
there  is  a little  discrepancy  in  the  working  out 
of  the  prices  of  brickwork,  if  we  use  the  note 
given  in  the  heading.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
lead  has  also  been  noted.  Given  a knowledge 
of  the  subject  at  the  commencement,  this  work 
will  be  found  of  use  as  an  aid,  but,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  no  price  book  will  take  the 
place  of  practical  experience.  This  remark, 
however,  will,  in  a lesser  or  greater  degree, 
apply  to  all  text-books  on  professional  or 
business  matters. 


The  Green  Slates  of  the  Lake  District.  By  T. 
Mki.lard  Reade,  F.G.S.,  and  Philip 
Holland,  F.I.C.,  F.G.S.  Reprinted  irom 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Geological 
Society.  1901. 

The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  have  done 
good  service,  both  to  architects  and  geologists, 
by  taking  in  hand  the  investigation  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  structure  of  the  well- 
known  green  slates  of  the  Lake  District.  They 
have  been  materially  assisted  in  their  work  by 
Mr.  Maynard  Hutchings,  F.G.S. , who  gives 
concise  descriptions  of  the  mineral  character- 
istics, chiefly  derived  from  micro-examination, 
of  the  several  slates  referred  to.  The  green 
slates  of  Buttermere,  Tilberthwaite,  and  neigh- 
bouring localities  form  excellent  roofing  ma- 
terial and  are  largely  in  request,  but  the 
authors  remark  that  from  their  greater  thick- 
ness, and  consequent  extra  cost  of  carriage, 
they  are  more  expensive  to  use  in  Liverpool 
than  the  ordinary  blue  Velenhelli  or  Penrhyn 
slates  from  Wales.  “ Green  slates  are  to  be 
obtained  from  Wales,  but  the  area  in  syhieh 


the  rock  is  quarried  is  limited,  and  the  brighter 
green  does  not  always  satisfy  the  artistic  eye. 
The  green  slates  of  the  Lake  District  are 
essentially  made  up  of  volcanic  ejectamenta, 
whereas  the  Welsh  slates,  including  the  green 
variety,  are  what  are  called  ‘ clay  slates,’  and 
are  of  clastic  sedimentary  origin.” 

A specimen  of  Elterwater  green  slate  is 
described  as  being  about  -fc  in.  in  thickness, 
cleaving  with  a rather  rough  surface,  but  is  a 
good  strong  material  of  a grey  green  colour. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  slate  contains  12-29  per 
cent,  of  calcite,  and  a portion,  after  remaining 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  was 
seen  to  be  covered  with  little  pit  marks,  the 
cavities  formerly  occupied  by  the  calcite,  which 
mineral  was  removed  by  the  acid.  One  of  the 
specimens  left  in  the  acid  for  a week  did  not 
show  any  further  disintegrative  effects.  The 
authors  observe  that  the  object  of  this  some- 
what severe  experiment  was  to  ascertain 
whether,  under  the  much  milder  influence  of 
ordinary  atmospheric  weathering,  the  slate 
would  be  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  calcite  and  its  proportion  to 
the  total  constituents  of  the  slate,  that  this  is 
unlikely  to  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  authors  who  had  occasion  to  have  a Tilber- 
tn waite  green  slate  taken  off  a roof,  in  order  to 
get  the  colour  matched  for  an  extension  of  the 
building,  found  that  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
weather  (for  about  three  years)  was  of  a lighter 
green  than  the  under  surface,  which  in  colour 
matched  the  newly-quarried  slates  with  which 
it  was  compared.  We  imagine  that  this  change 
of  tint  on  the  weathered  surface  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  iron,  of  which  the  slate 
contains  a great  deal. 

A Buttermere  green  slate  is  described  as 
having  a smoother  cleavage  surface,  is  deep 
green  in  colour,  whilst  it  possesses  a glossy 
micaceous  sheen.  The  slates  from  this  locality 
are  distinguished  by  the  parallel  banding  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  composition  or  degree 
of  fineness  of  grain  of  the  bands.  The  “ best 
dark  green,”  Tilberthwaite  (Coniston)  slate, 
quarried  by  a Kendal  firm,  is  described  as 
excellent  for  building  purposes,  being  strong, 
sound,  of  a good  dark  green  that  keeps  its 
colour  ; the  surface  is  not  quite  so  micaceous  as 
some  of  the  Buttermere  slates.  Some  Welsh 
slates  arei  then  referred  to  by  way  of  com- 
parison, and  the  micro-sections,  reproduced 
from  direct  photographs,  are  explained.  The 
work  concludes  with  some  observations  on 
the  origin  of  slaty  cleavage  and  a table  of 
chemical  analyses.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  excellent  piece  of  work  ; the 
authors  have  succeeded  in  compressing  into  a 
few  pages  a considerable  amount  of  valuable 
information,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
original  research. 


The  Centrifugal  Pump,  Turbines,  and  Water 
Motors.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By 
Charles  H.  Innes,  M.A.  1901  : The 
Technical  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Manchester. 
Previous  editions  of  this  book  were  devoted 
to  water  motors  and  centrifugal  pumps,  with 
introductory  chapters  relating  to  the  theory  of 
hydraulics.  Consequently  it  was  a self-con- 
tained and  complete  treatise  on  those  depart- 
ments of  hydraulic  engineering.  In  the  pre- 
sent issue  other  matter  is  introduced,  which 
takes  away  the  exclusively  hydraulic  character 
of  the  work,  and  rather’  tends  to  disturb  its 
homogeneity.  We  quite  admit  that  the  new 
chapters  on  “Steam  Turbines”  and  “Pans" 
are  useful,  and  that  the  theory  of  such  machines 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  analagous  hydraulic 
appliances,  but  they  could  be  more  satisfac- 
torily discussed  in  a separate  volume,  where 
necessary  theoretical  principles  would  be 
explained  fully,  and  in  which  would  be  con- 
tained particulars  of  various  steam  turbines 
and  motors,  anil  of  various  types  of  machines 
intended  to  propel  or  to  be  propelled  by  air  or 
gases.  A new  chapter  on  the  important 
subject  of  watermeters  would  have  been 
welcome,  and  perhaps,  more  appropriate  in 
Mr.  Innes’s  book  than  either  of  those  now 
added.  Chapter  XIV.,  contains  a method  of 
designing  reaction  turbines,  which  is  largely 
graphical,  and  is  taken  from  M.  A.  Rateau’s 
“ Traite  des  Turbo-Machines,"  and  in  the 
chapters  relating  to  centrifugal  pumps  some 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  pumps  designed 
by  the  same  author  are  reproduced.  These 
are  most  serviceable  additions  and  deserve 
careful  perusal.  In  Chapter  XXIII.  is  a 
well  illustrated  amount  of  the  Parsons  steam 
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turbine,  including  some  highly  interesting 
tests  and  other  details  taken  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers.  This 
chapter  is  purely  descriptive  and  so  differs  in 
character  from  the  bulk  of  the  treatise.  More- 
over, no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  other 
forms  of  steam  turbine  or  to  institute  compari- 
sons relating  to  the  efficiency  of  this  type  of 
motor.  Two  short  chapters  are  devoted  to 
fans,  of  which  the  examples  given  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  altogether  representative 
selection  of  those  made  in  the  present  day. 
Therefore,  in  this  respect  as  in  that  of  the 
steam  turbine,  our  preliminary  criticism 
appears  to  be  justified.  So  far  as  the  hydraulic 
portion  is  concerned  the  treatment  is  satisfac- 
tory and  clear,  and  the  work  as  a whole  will 
certainly  continue  to  be  of  considerable  practi- 
cal service  to  engineering  students  and  others 
interested  in  the  application  of  hydraulic  and 
kindred  machinery. 


The  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage,  being  a 

Practical  Account  of  the  various  Modern 

Biological  Methods  of  Purifying  Sewage.  By 

Sidney  Barwise,  M.D.,’D.P.H.  London  : 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1901. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a supplement  to  Dr. 
Barwise’s  excellent  little  work  on  11  The  Purifi- 
cation of  Sewage”  published  nearly  three 
years  ago  (not  two,  as  stated  in  the  preface) 
It  is  only  a small  book,  and  Dr.  Barwise 
glories  in  the  fact — “ One  of  the  evils  of  books 
of  the  present  day  is  that  they  are  infinitely 
too  wordy  ; a fault,  at  least,  of  which  this  little 
work  is  not  guilty.”  The  treatise  consists  of 
about  16,000  words  (equal  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  seven  pages  of  the  Builder).  By 
means  of  large  type  and  black-letter  para- 
graph headings  the  publishers  have  succeeded 
in  spreading  the  text  over  forty-eight  pages, 
and  have  given  the  book  an  imposing  appear- 
ance by  including  in  it  an  equal  number  of 
pages  of  their  own  advertisements,  and  by  the 
use  of  heavy  paper  and  thick  bevel-edged 
boards.  The  price  of  the  lot  is  Os.  net. 
The  natural  exasperation  which  one  feels 
on  glancing  through  a book  thus  made  up 
is,  however,  tempered  when  it  is  carefully  read. 
Dr.  Barwise  writes  with  knowledge  and  with  a 
due  sense  of  proportion.  The  various  stages 
in  the  bacterial  purification  of  sewage  are 
clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  and  details  are 
given  as  to  the  quantity  of  sewage,  the  capacity 
of  tanks  and  filter-beds,  filtering  materials, 
methods  of  sewage-distribution,  rate  of  filtra- 
tion, and  degree  of  purification  effected. 
Valuable  hints  are  given  as  to  the  methods 
which  will  prove  most  suitable  under  different 
conditions. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  six  plates,  three 
full-page  diagrams,  and  two  folding  diagrams. 
These  last  give  plans  and  sections  of  purifica- 
tion works  suitable  for  populations  of  100, 
1,000  and  2,000  persons.  For  the  “ engineer- 
ing details”  Mr.  J.  Somes  Story,  M. Inst. C.E., 
County  Surveyor  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  George 
Story,  C.E.,  are,  according  to  the  preface, 
“ responsible.” 

The  book  contains  more  information  than 
many  a work  of  twice  the  size,  and  can  be  re- 
commended as  an  impartial  and  trustworthy 
account  of  modern  methods  of  bacterial  purifi- 
cation. The  proofs  might  with  advantage 
have  been  more  carefully  read,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  punctuation  ;and  on  page  37 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  area  of  con- 
tact-beds required  for  two  fillings  a day  instead 
of  three  should  be  50  per  cent.,  not  33  per 
cent. 


The  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  of  Country 
Mansions  and  Estates.  By  E.  Bailey- 
Denton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.  London  : E.  & 
. F.  X.  Spon,  Ltd.  1901. 

This  little  book  of  seventy-six  pages  is  de- 
scribed as  a course  of  lectures  delivered  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  and  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College,  Wye.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts — water  supply,  sewerage,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  loans.  The  limits  imposed  by  a 
short  course  of  lectures  have  precluded  a 
thorough  treatment  of  these  subjects,  but  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  compressing  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion into  the  space  at  his  disposal.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  best  types  of  domestic 
filters,  such  as  the  Pasteur  (Chamberland) 
and  the  Berkefeld,  and  some  of  the  author’s 
hints  on  sanitary  fittings  are  scarcely  abreast 
of  modern  practice  ; for  example,  he  considers 


that  short  sink-wastes  need  not  be  trapped,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  traps  for  the  waste-pipes 
of  baths  and  lavatories.  The  lecture  on 
sewage  disposal  is  mainly  concerned  with  land 
treatment,  and  does  not  contain  any  reference 
to  the  best  modern  bacteriological  methods  of 
disposal,  although  these  have  been  adopted  for 
a number  of  mansions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  book,  however,  is  full  of  useful 
hints,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the 
young  engineer  and  estate-agent. 


The  Continuous  Sewage  Filter.  By  F.  Wallis 
Stoddart,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Bristol : J.  Wright 
& Co.  1901. 

This  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  is  primarily  an 
account  of  the  special  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr.  Stoddart  for  distributing  partially-purified 
sewage  over  the  surface  of  a percolating  filter. 
A comparison  is  instituted  between  percolating 
filters  and  contact-beds  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  We  have  already  described  Mr. 
Stoddart’s  distributor,  and  need  only  repeat 
that  it  consists  of  a series  of  corrugations 
thus  \WVW\,  , with  notches  cut  at  intervals 
in  the  upper  angles,  so  that  the  sewage  can 
overflow  at  a great  numoer  of  points.  The 
apparatus  is  already  in  successful  operation, 
the  installations  at  Knowle  and  Horfield  and  at 
a country  mansion  being  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  pamphlet.  Some  information  as 
to  sewage  purification  generally  is  also  given, 
including  the  quantities  dealt  with  and  the 
chemical  and  bacterial  character  of  effluents. 
The  pamphlet  is  worth  reading,  but  Mr. 
Stoddart  ought  to  have  stated  clearly  that  he  is 
the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  which  he 
recommends. 


Elementary  Practical  Hygiene  (Section  1.).  By 
William  S.  Furneaux.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1901.  239  pp.,  146 

illustrations. 

The  author’s  object  in  writing  this  work  has 
been  to  provide  for  the  student  a practical 
guide  to  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  “ Domestic 
Science.”  In  doing  this  he  has  supplied  the 
information  required  by  Section  I.  of  the 
Elementary  Hygiene  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  work  is  divided  into  forty-one 
short  chapters,  and  deals  with  the  measure- 
ment of  length  and  area,  volume,  mass,  and 
density,  with  thermometers  and  the  effects 
and  modes  of  transmission  of  heat,  with  the 
composition  of  the  air  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  ventilation,  with  elementary 
chemistry,  with  coal  gas  and  its  uses,  with 
water  and  some  of  the  substances  commonly 
held  in  solution  by  it,  with  the  chemistry  of 
the  human  body,  with  food  stuffs,  including 
their  cooking  and  preservation,  with  soap, 
soda,  starch,  and  other  common  household  re- 
quisites, and  with  disinfectants.  The  author 
must  be  congratulated  on  having  furnished  an 
interesting  introduction  to  this  formidable 
array  of  subjects.  Simple  experiments  are 
described,  by  means  of  which  the  student  can 
verify  the  statements  made,  and  a brief  sum 
mary  of  the  contents  is  appended  to  each 
chapter.  The  author  writes  clearly  and  to  the 
point,  and  arranges  his  matter  methodically, 
and  the  student  will  find  the  book  an  excellent 
primer  on  an  interesting  and  useful  subject. 


Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer.  39th  edition.  By 
A Barrister.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood 
& Son.  1902. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  new 
edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  the  summary  of  which 
will  give  the  reader  a general  idea  of  the 
statutes.  The  book  is  as  useful  as  ever,  but 
whether  the  results  of  the  case  law  or  legisla- 
tion might  not  be  set  out  is  a question  which 
we  think  deserves  the  Editor’s  consideration. 
The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897,  is 
given  in  what  may  be  termed  its  skeleton  shape, 
it  is  practically  unknown  unless  clothed  with  its 
flesh  of  decisions. 


Michael  and  Will  on  the  Law  Relating  to  Gas 
and  Water.  Fifth  edition.  By  John 
Shiress  Will,  K.C.  London:  Butterworth. 
1901. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  book,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  practitioners  who  are  concerned  with 
the  matters  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a student's  book,  but  it  has  in  many 
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respects  an  academical  as  well  as  a practical; 
interest,  because  throughout  its  pages — in  the  i 
cases  and  in  the  statutes  and  in  the  decisionsi 
of  Parliamentary  Committees — is  to  be  found  a 
history  of  the  subject  during  recent  years.ji 
The  practitioner,  be  he  lawyer  or  surveyor,)! 
will  hardly  fail  to  find  information  on  every:; 
subject  in  it.  In  truth,  so  well  known  is  this  I 
book  that  a critic  of  this  edition  can  do  no 
more  than  announce  its  appearance,  and  con-i; 
gratulate  the  editor  upon  the  satisfactory  i 
character  of  his  work. 


The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops tl 
as  A mended  and  Consolidated  by  the  FactoryX 
and  Workshop  Act , igoi.  By  William  n 
Boustead,  Barrister.  London  : Sweet  & 
Maxwell,  Ltd.  1901. 

This  is  simply  an  annotated  edition  of  the  new  ■ 
Factory  Act,  with  an  appendix  which  contains! 
some  additional  statutes,  such  as  the  Truck ll 
Acts,  together  with  an  excellent  index.  Thei 
notes  have  wisely  been  kept  within  moderate  J 
bounds,  and  the  book  itself  is  light  to  handle! 
and  turned  out  in  better  style  than  many  legal 
handbooks  ; but  it  is  published  at  the  absurdly  II 
high  price  of  9s.,  which  will  prevent  many:! 
persons  connected  with  factories  from  pur-  fl 
chasing.  When  will  law  publishers  learn  thatii 
books  which,  though  in  a sense  legal  works,  U 
are  intended  for  general  use  should  be  J 
published  at  a moderate  price  ? 


Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Elec- 1 

tricity.  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc.  London:! 

Macmillan  & Co.  1901. 

This  book  is  written  for  pupils  in  schools  of 
science  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Edu-  ii 
cation,  and  ought  to  prove  useful.  The  book  r> 
i3  interesting,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author  « 
is  always  perfectly  plain.  We  think  that  even  p 
the  advanced  electrician  might  glance  through  ji 
it  with  profit  to  himself,  as  it  is  simply  mar-  jj 
vellous  the  number  of  measurements  that  can  k 
be  done  with  the  very  primitive  apparatus  j 
described.  The  work  is  of  distinct  educational  | 
value,  but  there  are  a good  many  minor  points  (1 
open  to  criticism.  Apparently  the  boys  are  to  | 
measure  resistance  without  stating  the  tern-  r 
perature  at  which  they  measured  it.  Again,  in  ij 
the  definition  of  specific  resistance  no  mention  u 
is  made  of  temperature.  We  think  also  that  ill 
the  method  given  of  measuring  the  specific  il 
resistance  of  liquids  had  better  be  altogether  b 
omitted  from  luture  editions,  as  it  is  quite  1 
erroneous.  Again,  to  talk  about  coils  being  :ii 
“in  multiple  arc”  instead  of  “in  parallel  ” is  1 
hopelessly  antiquated  ; and  Latimer  Clark,  the  t 
inventor  of  the  standard  cell,  had  no  “ e ” at  i 
the  end  of  his  name. 


Electric  Wiring  and  Fitting.  C.  V.  Drysdale,  ! 

D.Sc.  London  : R.  T.  Bush.  1901. 

This  work  ought  to  prove  useful  to  wiremen :: 
and  others  actually  engaged  in  the  electrical  | 
industry.  It  makes  very  little  claim  on  the  : 
knowledge  of  the  reader,  and  the  information  t 
given  is  of  that  practical  kind  which  is  too  p 
often  searched  for  in  vain  in  more  academic  1 
treatises.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  the  'I 
author’s  recommendations.  We  should  be1 
extremely  unwilling,  for  example,  to  test  the 
working  of  an  ohmmeter  by  putting  our  ip 
finger  on  the  line  terminal  when  the  500  or  1 
1,000  volt  generator  is  being  worked.  In  his 
appendix  Dr.  Drysdale  reprints  from  the 
“ Electrical  Trades  Directory”  the  “ Rules  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  apparent  death  from) 
electric  shock.” 


Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  G.  W.  de  Tunzel-i 
mann,  B.Sc.  London  : The  Office  of  Kno S'-.j 
ledge.  1901. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  rapid  manner  inil 
which  wireless  telegraphy  is  developing,  it  is: 
too  early  yet  to  write  a treatise  on  the  subject.) 
There  is,  however,  a great  need  for  an: 
elementary  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
de  Tunzelmann’s  work  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  many  electricians  who  have  still  very  hazy 
notions  about  the  practical  working  of  this 
kind  of  telegraphy.  The  author  is  to  be  con-r 
gratulated  on  having  given  a simple  and  inn 
telligible  account  of  Lord  Kelvin’s  theory  of  a 
rotationally  elastic  ether  and  Dr.  Larmor’s  stilt 
more  abstruse  theory  of  electrons.  The 
serious  student  will  find  this  book  most  in- 
structive. 
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I nmouth.  By  Beatrix  F.  Cress  well. 
01.  Surrey’s  Capital , Guildford  and 
■ strict . By'j-  E.  Morris.  Second  Edition, 
in.  Farnliam  and  its  Surroundings.  By 
drdon  Home.  1900.  Dulverton  and 
istrict.  By  F.  J.  Snell.  1901.  A Glimpse 
Cranbtook.  By  Stanley  Martin.  Second 
dition.  1901.  (“Homeland  Handbook” 
;ries.)  London  : The  St.  Bride’s  Press. 

se  are  handy  and  well-written  guides  to 
r several  districts,  excellently  illustrated 
reproductions  of  photographs,  and  by 
vings  by  Mr.  Gordon  Home.  All  the  dis- 
s chosen  are  attractive,  the  two  first  men- 
( ed  being,  however,  the  richest  in  architec- 

I I subjects.  A fine  example  of  a richly 
ed  seat-end  is  given  on  p.  99  of  the 
gnmouth  guide,  and  one  or  two  illustrations 
he  interesting  little  chapel  at  Haccombe, 

1 its  tiles,  brasses,  and  Carew  and  Hac- 
be  monuments.  In  the  Guildford  guide 
npton  Church  is  well  illustrated 
101,  with  its  curious  chancel  and  early 
jdwork.  Apart  from  the  interest  of  its 
:le,  Farnham  will  be  found  a good  starting- 
it  for  exploring  the  picturesque  valley  of 

upper  Wey,  and  only  a short  distance 
iy  is  Waverley,  the  first  Cistercian  founda- 
1 in  England,  where  excavations  have  lately 
n carried  out.  The  Dulverton  guide  will 
jeal  to  those  in  search  of  beautiful  scenery  ; 
the  east,  however,  is  the  rich  district  of 
Btern  Somerset,  full  of  interest  to  the 
hasologist  and  architect.  The  volume  on 
1 inbrook  forms  a good  handbook  for  country 
Iks  in  a district  little  known  and  full  of 
erest. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

.'The  General  Electric  Company,  of  Queen 
; ctoria-street,  E.C.,  have  sent  us  their  electric 
( ction  telephone  circular.  Owing  to  induc- 
n troubles,  the  installation  of  telephones  in 
ider  pillars  along  tramway  routes  is  one  of 
eat  difficulty,  and  hence,  notwithstanding 
!sir  great  convenience,  they  are  not  widely 
ed.  By  careful  design  of  their  apparatus, 
d by  the  use  of  twin  wires  twisted  round  one 
;iOther,  the  General  Electric  Company  have 
Dpercome  these  difficulties.  The  long  list  of 
eaces  published  where  these  telephones 
(e  in  use  prove  that  they  are  a great  help  in 
ke  working  of  electric  tramways.  All  the 
atteries  being  kept  at  the  central  station,  in 
: .is  system,  they  can  readily  be  kept  in  order, 
id  it  is  a great  convenience  to  have  only  one 
iair  of  wires,  as  faults  can  be  readily  located 
ad  extensions  will  cause  no  difficulty. 

: Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
ave  sent  us  a beautifully-illustrated  catalogue 
a their  motors  for  driving  machinery  by  elec- 
■icity.  Photographs  are  given  of  motors 
iriving  calico-printing  machines,  circular  saws, 
jumping  machinery,  &c.  A full  list  of  their 
tandard  sizes  of  steel-clad  motors  is  given, 
'hese  machines  can  be  provided  with  gas- 
Iroof  gauze  covers,  or  can  be  totally  enclosed, 
0 that  they  are  specially  adapted  for  working 
h factories  where  the  fire  risk  is  “ hazardous,” 
'■r  where  there  are  considerable  “flyings”  in 
he  air.  The  machines  turned  out  by  this  firm 
.re  very  favourably  regarded  by  electricians. 

Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  have  also  sent  us 
Another  catalogue  of  their  steel-clad  motors. 
Misunderstandings  sometimes  arise  owing  to 
consumers  not  stating  definitely  whether  they 
equire  their  motors  to  be  air  and  water  tight 
Dr  not.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  when  a 
[notor  has  to  be  hermetically  sealed  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  unavoidably 
generated  in  the  armature,  and  hence  its  output 
is  very  considerably  reduced.  Eleven  standard 
sizes  of  motors  are  given,  covering  all  powers 
;up  to  85  brake  horse-power,  and  a considerable 
variety  of  speeds  and  voltages  is  also  given. 
All  the  parts  of  the  motors  are  made  in  stock 
sizes,  and  are  interchangeable,  and  it  is  stated 
that  any  sized  machine  can  be  delivered  from 
Istock  on  the  shortest  notice.  We  are  glad  to 
note  this  evidence  that  considerable  progress 
[has  been  made  in  the  “ standardisation  ” of 
[electrical  plant. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  consent  was  given  on  conditions.  The 
names  of  applicants  are  given  between  paren- 
theses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hampstead. — The  erection  of  buildings,  with  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  of  buildings,  with  porches 
and  bay  windows,  on  a site  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  by  West-end-lane  and  on  the  east 
side  by  Honeybourne-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs. 
Boph’mer  & Gibbs  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cave. — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — A two-story  addition  at  the  rear  of 
30,  Burnt  Ash-road,  Lee,  to  abut  upon  Taunton- 
road  (Messrs.  G.  Bush  & Son  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A. 
Fish). — Consent. 

Islington,  Noith. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  Holloway  Empire  Palace,  to  abut  upon  Hollo- 
way-road  and  Manor-gardens,  Islington  (Mr.  I' 
Matcham  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O.  Stoll). — Consent. 

Strand.  — An  office  building  on  the  site  of  62, 
63,  64,  and  65,  Charing-cross  (Mr.  G.  R.  Julian  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company). 
Consent 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-West.— Building,  to  be  used 
as  a fermenting-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Bath- 
street,  Bethnal  Green,  at  the  corner  of  Lisbon- 
street,  with  the  external  walls  of  such  building  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  respective 
centre^  of  the  roadways  of  those  streets  (Messrs. 
W.  Bradford  & Son  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Mann, 
Crossmann,  & Paulin,  Limited). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Strand. f — Building  on  the  site  of  19  and 
Bateman-street,  Soho,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of 
Bateman-street  and  Bateman’s-buildings  (Mr.  H.  A. 
Woodington  on  behalf  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Lynch). 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham.— Slew  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
from  Perry-vale  to  Trilby-road,  Forest  Hill,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
Perry-vale  (Mr.  D.  G.  Horlock).— Consent. 

Islington,  South.— New  street  for  carriage  traffic 
in  continuation  of  Pleasant-place,  Essex-road. 
Islington  (Mr.  R.  Nevill). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way , Space  at  Rear,  and  Height  of 
Buildings. 

Islington,  South.— Five  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
a proposed  new  street  in  continuation  of  Pleasant 
place.  Essex-road,  Islington,  with  the  external  walls 
of  such  houses  at  les3  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  proposed 
street,  the  buildings  to  exceed  in  height  the  width 
of  such  street,  and  a portion  of  the  buildings  to 
extend  above  the  diagonal  line  (Mr.  R.  Nevill). 
Refused. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


STAIRCASES  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

ROWTON  HOUSES,  LTD.,  V.  CROW. 


1 The  Grissell  Medal.  — In  our  list  of  the 
(Institute prize  winners  last  week  the  subject  of  the 
(Grissell  Medal  was  erroneously  given  as  “A  Timber 
Foot  Bridge."  The  mistake  was  not  ours  ; it  was  so 
furnished  to  us  in  the  Institute  list,  last  year’s  sub- 
ject having  been  given  by  an  accidental  oversight. 
The  subject  this  year  was  “ A Roof  for  a Picture 
Gallery,  in  Iron,  Concrete,  and  Glass.” 


On  Monday  last,  January  27,  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  gave  iheir  decision  in  this  matter,  which 
had  been  heard  by  them  on  Tuesday,  January  21. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  set  forth  in  our 
report  of  the  proceedings  last  week  (see  page  92 
were  briefly  these  : — 

In  the  Rowton  House,  Fieldgate-street,  White- 
chapel—now  approaching  completion  and  designed 
to  accommodate  Soo  men— there  are  three  open  well 
staircases,  the  steps  of  which  are  made  in  moulds, 
with  coke  breeze  and  cement  in  the  proportion  of 
3 to  1,  the  upper  surface,  forming  the  tread  and 
uosing  of  the  steps,  about  2 in.  thick,  being 
formed  of  granite  chippings  and  cement  in  the 
proportion  of  2 to  1.  Embedded  in  the  breeze  con- 
crete are  two  i^-in.  by  ij-in.  angle  irons.  The 
landings  are  of  similar  materials,  but  have  3-in.  by 
3-in.  steel  joists  embedded  in  them  in  lieu  of  angle 
iron.  The  steps  are  spandrel  in  section,  with  square 
ends  pinned  0 in.  into  the  walls.  The  width  of  the 
stairs  is  4ft. bin.  Each  step  is  rebated  to  the  one 
below  and  jointed  in  cement,  and  the  outer  ends  of 
the  steps  are  unsupported. 

The  District  Surveyor,  Mr.  Arthur  Crow, 
F.R.I.B.A , raised  an  objection  to  this  form  of 
construction  at  the  time  the  plans  were  submitted 
to  him  some  two  years  ago.  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  suggestion  from  the  company's  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Harry  B.  Measures,  F.R.I.B.A., 
strengthening  the  staircase,  he  served  a notice 
on  the  company  requiring  them,  under  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  Section  78  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  the  building  coming  within  the 
definition  of  a “ public  building,”  “ to  provide  steel 
strings  under  the  unsupported  ends  of  the  stairs 


throughout  the  building  ” in  accordance  with  his 
repeated  written  request.  From  this  requisition 
the  company  appealed  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  on 
the  ground  that  “the  method  of  construction 
adopted  was  adequate  in  every  respect  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.” 

In  support  of  this  contention  evidence  was  given 
by  Mr.  Measures,  the  architect,  and  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Earle,  the  company's  building  manager. 

In  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  staircases  one 
of  the  flights,  containing  ten  steps,  had  been  loaded 
with  2,000  glazed  bricks,  weighing  8 lbs.  each,  giving  a 
total  load  of  nearly  7 .}  tons,  or  over  14  cwts.  per  step, 
which,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  steps  (nearly 
2 cwts.  each),  was  equivalent  to  a dead  load  of 
16  cwts.  per  step.  Upon  examination  of  the  flight 
after  some  forty-eight  hours  it  was  found  that  the 
plaster  soffit  was  breaking  away  at  the  point  where 
the  upper  step  abutted  upon  the  landing,  and  that 
the  joint  between  the  step  and  the  landing  had 
opened  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length.  So  far 
as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  fracture  in  either  the 
steps  or  the  landing,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
damage  to  the  plaster  soffit  and  the  open  joint, 
the  flight  appeared  to  be  sound.  No  steps,  however, 
had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  de- 
flection which  had  taken  place.  It  was  stated  that 
the  flight  was  shored  up  during  the  process  ot 
loading,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an 
hour  whilst  a photograph  was  being  taken,  the 
shoring  was  left  in  position,  but  with  the  wedges 
either  loose  or  just  hand-tight. 

Mr.  Crow,  in  his  evidence,  dealt  with  the  evils 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment  of 
two  different  mixtures  of  concrete  in  the  same  step. 
The  greater  density  of  the  granite,  coupled  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  cement  used  in  forming 
the  tread  of  the  step,  would  be  likely  to  cause 
a greater  expansion  than  would  take  place  with 
the  breeze  concrete  forming  the  body  of  the  step, 
and  a want  of  complete  homogeneity  would  ensue. 
This  evil  was  accentuated  by  the  close  proximity 
of  the  upper  flange  of  the  angle  irons  to  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two  different  kinds  of 
concrete,  and  further  by  the  greater  expansion  and 
contraction  which  would  take  place  in  the  iron,  due 
to  variations  in  temperature.  After  deprecating  the 
use  of  coke  breeze  as  an  aggregate  for  concrete  when 
required  to  withstand  a severe  transverse  strain, 
Mr.  Crow  went  into  his  calculations  of  the  load  which 
in  time  of  panic  the  steps  might  have  to  carry.  He 
allowed  three  men  to  each  step,  and  assumed  the 
average  weight  of  each  man  to  be  1 1 stone.  This 
gave  qi  cwts.  As,  however,  the  mass  would  be  in 
motion,  the  load  must  be  doubled  to  obtain  the 
equivalent  live  load,  making  8^  cwts.,  which, 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  step  (2  cwts.),  would 
give  a total  of  10^  cwts.  for  each  step.  He  then 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  factor  ot  safety,  and 
suggested  that,  with  such  uncertain  conditions  as 
existed  in  a step  composed  of  the  various 
materials  described,  the  factor  of  safety  should 
not  be  less  than  five  or  six,  which  would  give 
at  least  30  cwts.  as  the  breaking  load  for 
which  each  step  should  be  calculated.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  test  actually  applied 
did  not  nearly  approach  this  figure,  being  in 
fact  little  more  than  halt  as  much  again  as  the  load 
which  might  be  placed  upon  the  steps  in  time  of 
panic.  He  suggested  that  the  deflection  which  had 
taken  place  under  the  test,  as  shown  by  the  cracking 
or  opening  of  the  joint,  indicated  that  a sufficient 
margin  of  stability  had  not  been  allowed.  The 
provision  of  steel  strings  would  convert  each  step 
from  a cantilever  into  a small  girder  and  thus 
materially  increase  its  strength. 

Alter  a very  carelul  inspection  of  the  staircases 
by  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  (Messrs.  Penfold, 
Hudson,  and  Gruning),  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  flight  of  steps  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  described,  Mr.  Penfold  stated 
that  the  Tribunal  had  with  considerable  regret 
come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  staircases 
were  faulty  in  construction.  They  were  reluctant 
to  come  to  this  decision  on  account  of  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  shown  in  the  rest  of  the 
building.  They  directed  that  further  steel  joists  be 
placed  under  each  of  the  main  landings,  and  that 
bent  steel  strings  be  carried  from  thence  under  each 
flight  of  steps  and  under  the  quarter-space  landings, 
and  the  ends  pinned  into  the  external  walls,  lhe 
details  of  the  steelwork  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  District  Surveyor,  with  leave  to  the 
company  to  apply  in  case  of  a further  difference 
arising.  .... 

Mr.  Hudson  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  margin 
of  safety  allowed  in  the  present  ca3e  was  not  nearly 
sufficient,  and  pointed  out  that  considerable  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  uncertain  action  of 
Portland  cement.  Even  when  the  greatest  care  had 
been  exercised  in  the  manufacture,  and  proper  pre- 
cautions taken  for  cooling,  the  carelessness  of  a 
workman  in  mixing  the  cement  might  cause  serious 
latent  defects. 

Mr.  Gruning  strongly  condemned  the  system  ot 
using  coke  breeze  for  the  body  of  the  step,  with  a 
facing  of  granite  chippings  and  cement.  Concrete 
steps  should  be  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  in  this 
respect  he  looked  upon  an  iron  core  as  a source  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength,  the  oxidation  and 
expansion  of  the  metal  tending  to  cause  disruption 
of  the  materials.  He  would  prefer  steel  wires  em- 
bedded in  the  concrete. 
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Correspcmfrence, 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  COM- 
PETITIONS. 

Sir, — Will  you  afford  me  space  for  a few 
observations  upon  competition  designs,  and 
some  suggestions  for  relieving  the  strain  of 
their  cost  to  competitors  ? 

In  spite  of  a rather  general  reprobation  of 
the  system,  it  admittedly  possesses  advantages, 
especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  any  case  it  will  endure,  and  we 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Of  the  several 
objections  which  can  be  raised  to  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  one  which  is  most  felt  is  the 
great,  and  as  I think  unnecessary,  expense, 
constituting  a serious  tax  on  a profession 
which,  taken  as  a whole,  is  far  from  being 
overpaid.  Surely  the  first  and  most  enduring 
impression  after  a survey,  however  casual,  of  the 
designs  in  an  average  competition  is  that  of 
wasted  ettort  and  expense.  A rough  calcula- 
tion invariably  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
designs  nearly  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
the  commission  which  will  be  earned  by  the 
successful  competitor  alone.  To  no  one  is  this 
more  obvious  than  to  an  assessor,  whose  duties 
compel  him  to  examine  the  drawings  carefully. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  expense  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  far 
from  enhancing  the  competitor's  chances. 

Much  of  the  elaboration  of  drawings  is  no 
doubt  due  to  a desire  to  impress  the  assessor 
or  promoters.  Yet  a little  consideration 
should  show  us  that  the  very  extent  of  an 
assessor's  work  imposes  limits  upon  the 
amount  of  detail  to  which  he  can  give  atten- 
tion. Often,  indeed,  the  main  effect  of  elabora- 
tion is  to  confuse  the  broad  features  and  lines 
of  the  plan,  which  claim  his  notice  more 
than  smalt  matters  of  detail.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cleverest  designs  are  more  often 
than  not  the  simplest  and  least  elaborate. 
The  genius  of  architects  shows  itself  in  their 
true  perception  of  what  are  essential  and 
what  unessential  features,  and  a realisation  of 
the  fact  that  detail  should  be  kept  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  general  arrangement.  Add  to 
these  matters  a wise  selection  of  colours 
calculated  to  catch  the  eye,  yet  so  harmonised 
or  contrasted  as  (without  offending  taste)  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  principal  features  of 
the  scheme. 

Unless  the  conditions  of  competition  ask  for 
them,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  show  drainage, 
gas  and  water  pipes  and  fittings,  details  of  roof 
and  floor  construction,  always  provided  that 
there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  intended. 

It  tends  to  keep  the  plans  clearer  if  the 
names  of  the  rooms  are  printed  in  the  centre, 
and  with  sufficient  boldness  to  stand  out  from 
detail  information.  Dimensions  of  rooms 
should  be  figured  just  below  the  names  of 
rooms. 

If  colours  are  not  particularly  specified  in 
the  conditions,  it  is  effective  to  employ  two 
only  on  the  plans,  one  to  indicate  rooms  and 
the  other  passages,  staircases,  and  other  means 
of  communication.  Elevations  should  be 
coloured  in  flat  washes  to  indicate  materials, 
but  are  best  left  unshaded,  or  if  shaded  at  all, 
only  with  broad  washes.  A “ faked  ” elevation 
is  dishonest  and  does  not  help  a competitor. 
Sections  should  be  coloured  with  a flat  wash. 

In  mounting  drawings  it  is  well  to  have  a 
dark  border,  which  has  a tendency  to  confine 
the  gaze  within  its  borders  ; a small  matter, 
but  not  to  be  despised. 

In  short,  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
assist  the  assessor  in  grasping  easily  and 
quickly  the  broad  lines  and  best  features  of  the 
design  is  a point  in  favour  of  the  competitor. 
Everything  that  obscures  essentials  discredits 
the  whole.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
attempts  to  deceive  or  mislead  are,  or  should 
be,  fatal. 

A set  of  drawings  prepared  on  these  lines 
should  cost  comparatively  little  for  draughts- 
manship. Any  cost  a competitor  is  put  to  in 
looking  up  his  subject,  or  even  in  planning  the 
building,  is  not  thrown  away.  Indeed,  it  is 
well  invested,  and  has  gone  to  increase  his 
general  knowledge.  Assessor. 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  USE  OR  ENAMELLED 
TILES. 

SIR,— In  your  Note  on  the  architect's  use  of 
enamelled  tiles,  you  urge  that  “colour,  and  the 
desire  for  it,  go  with  regions  of  strong  sunshine, 
rather  wonder  wby  it  shonJd  be  go,  and  why 


those  who  live  in  a dull  atmosphere  do  not  try  to 
make  their  buildings  bright  with  colour.  But  may 
not  the  facts  of  the  case  bear  another  interpreta- 
tion 1 It  is  true  that  the  dwellers  in  hot  countries — 
India,  Persia,  Syria,  Africa,  and  Spain — have  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  masses  of  strong  colour  in 
a way  that  the  dwellers  in  less  glaring  lands  have 
not  done  ; or  rather,  where  they  use  colour,  they  lay 
it  on  with  greater  freedom  and  brilliancy  ; but  the 
reason,  I think,  is  this.  These  countries,  except  for 
the  short  period  of  spring,  are  countries  in  them- 
selves without  colour.  The  sky  is  too  blinding  to 
be  gazed  at,  what  vegetation  there  is  gets  withered 
up  or  dust  covered,  the  world  is  a grey  world,  hot, 
dry,  and  colourless.  But  the  hunger  and  thirst  for 
colour  is  universal.  So  by  means  of  carefully- 
tended  gardens,  running  wa'ter,  tiled  wall  surfaces, 
and  beautiful  hangings,  the  parched  inhabitants  of 
these  arid  countries  endeavour  to  reproduce,  in  their 
immediate  surroundings,  that  wealth  of  colour  that 
is  universal  with  us  outside  our  towns. 

That  their  scale  in  colouring  should  be  different 
to  ours,  follows  out  of  the  nature  of  their  circum- 
stances. In  our  country  we  are  never  without 
colour,  and  the  seasons  are  busied  in  providing  us 
with  a chain  of  fresh  glories,  melting  into  and  blend- 
ing with  each  other  by  incessant  and  subtle  grada- 
tions. In  the  East,  man  (except  for  brief  seasons) 
has  to  make  his  colour.  Outside  our  towns  and  our 
ruined  suburbs  an  architect  has  no  occasion  to  use 
(externally)  coloured  materials  other  than  what  the 
site  itself  affords.  But  in  our  towns  the  case  is 
different.  There  we  have  constructed  a blank 
colourlessness,  which  our  trees  and  parks  and 
gardens  can  only  mitigate  in  part  ; and  they  are  at 
this  disadvantage,  that,  thanks  to  the  atmosphere 
which  we  have  compounded,  they  can  neither 
breathe  properly  nor  keep  themselves  clean, 
and  the  season  of  vegetation  is  curtailed 
by  the  corrosion  of  our  air.  It  is  in  the 
streets  then,  of  our  manufacturing  towns  such  as 
London,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  so  on,  that  an 
external  treatment  in  colour  would  seem  to  be 
called  for.  and  to  enable  this  colour  to  be  per- 
manent and  successful,  it  would  have  to  be  in  such 
materials  as  enamelled  tiles  and  glazed  terra-cotta. 
Xor  would  tiie  reflections  from  such  surfaces  be  of 
so  much  consequence  as  seems  to  be  anticipated. 
Already  about  one-third  of  a house  front  has  a 
glazed  surface,  by  its  windows,  and  these  are  kept 
clean  and  polished  far  more  often  than  the  rest  of 
the  front  would  be,  were  it  plated  in  tiles.  And  yet 
the  sheen  from  the  windows  is  rarely  a discomfort, 
and  often  a comfortable  and  interesting  effect. 
There  is  a corner  house  in  Oxford-street,  near  Siho- 
square,  that  is  covered  in  tiles,  and  I have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 9unset  to  make  a 
conflagration  upon  it,  though  I have  seen  its  win- 
dows lit  up.  Halsey  Ricardo. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

SIR,— I was  much  interested  in  the  Note  in  last 
week's  issue,  on  “ building  contracts  ” : but  there  is 
one  point  upon  which  I should  be  glad  to  have  some 
further  inform  ition. 

In  the  course  of  his  judgment  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  in  effect  (if  I read  the  matter  aright), 
that  a builder,  when  dealing  with  P.C.  sums  and 
ordering  goods  to  be  paid  by  them,  acted  as  agent 
of  the  owner,  and  that  he  was  not  personally  liable 
unless  he  distinctly  stated  that  he.  aDd  not  the 
building  owner,  was  the  principal  in  the  trans- 
action. 

Now,  1 should  have  thought  that  the  converse  of 
this  would  have  been  true  :—i.e„  the  builder  when 
ordering  goods  would  have  been  persouallv  liable, 
unless  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  acting  as 
agent  only  and  disclosed  the  name  and  address  of 
his  principals.  For  you  remember  that  not  long  9ince 
a firm  of  architects  was  let  in  for  a large  amount 
through  ordering  good3  on  behalf  of  a client,  but 
without  definitely  stating  that  they  were  agents  and 
not  principals.  This  view  is  not  unreasonable,  I 
think,  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  builders  are 
dealing  with  large  sums  of  monev.  generally  as 
principals  and  seldom  as  agents,  and  that  archi- 
tects dealings  with  large  sums  of  monev  are  always 
as  agents. 

I had  thought  that  at  last  I knew  the  legal  position 
of  P.C.  amounts,  but  after  this  judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  I am  getting  confused  again. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  ? K.  L. 

[***  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  corre- 
spondent is  taking  a broader  view  of  the  dictum  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  than  the  judgment  or  our 
commentary  on  it  warrants.  The  builder  is  agent 
only  in  respect  of  the  goods  specially  exempted  from 
the  general  range  of  the  contract.  The  judgment 
should  be  read  in  exlcnso .] — El). 


The  Sanitary  Institute. — The  annual  congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  he  held  at  Manchester, 
September  9-13.  President  : The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton.  Section  I.,  “Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine."  will  be  pre- 
sided over  bv  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.  ; 
Section  II.,  “ Engineering  and  Architecture,''  by  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  ; Section  III.,  ‘ Physics,  Chemis- 
try, and  Biology,"  by  Professor  * A.  Sheridan 
Delepine,  Eight  technical  conferences  yvill  also 
be  held  in  Guouejiun  with  the  cungtese. 


IThe  Student’s  Colmr 

PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 
Chapter  5.— Sewage— The  Nature 
Sewage. 

EWAGE  may  be  defined  as  ;j 
liquid.  It  consists  of  water  anc 
matters  of  various  kinds  (in  sc 
and  in  suspension).  The  principal  soun; 
pollution  are  the  waste  products  of  at 
(including  man),  the  domestic  operatic 
cooking  and  washing,  trade  processes,  tho 
and  filth  of  streets  and  yards,  and  refi 
various  kinds,  such  as  paper,  rags,  and  I: 
In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  se: 
water,  sewage  contains  always  some  pj 
tion  of  rain-water  and  usually  of  subsoil-^ 
The  composition  of  sewage  varies  in  dif] 
towns  and  districts,  chiefly  in  consequei 
the  difference  in  the  staple  industries.  . 
impurities  in  domestic  sewage  are,  how 
fairly  constant,  but  diluted  in  different  de 
according  to  the  amount  of  service-water 
the  rainfall,  and  the  quantity  of  subsoil-'! 
admitted  to  the  drains.  The  presenci 
absence  of  water-closets  makes  very  t 
difference  in  the  composition  of  sewage.  . 

The  odour  of  fresh  sewage  is  scarcely 
ceptible.  It  is  only  when  decomposition!: 
place  that  the  odour  becomes  objection: 
The  chemical  composition  of  sewage  an; 
nature  of  the  changes  which  it  undeii 
before  its  final  purification,  will  be  more 
veniently  considered  in  Part  iii.  Suffice: 
say  here  that  the  object  of  all  drainage  ci 
to  be  to  convey  foul  liquids  to  the  se 
as  quickly  and  thorougly  as  possible 
that  they  will  neither  escape  from  1 
drains,  nor  have  time  to  decomr 
during  their  passage  through  them.  Cha 
will,  however,  occur  in  their  passage  thru 
long  sewers,  and  objectionable  gases  wi! 
evolved.  To  prevent  these  gases  finding  11 
way  into  drains,  intercepting  traps  mus 
placed  in  the  drains  as  near  the  points  of  ? 
nexion  with  the  sewers  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  inorganic  impurities,  sev,: 
contains  minute  vegetable  organisms  cos 
tively  known  as  micro-organisms  or  bacl 
These  may  be  beneficent  in  their  action,  f; . 
tating  the  final  purification  of  the  sewagi 
they  may  be  of  a dangerous  character,  kr 
as  pathogenic  or  disease- producing. 
disease-germs  most  commonly  presen:n 
sewage  are  those  contained  in  the  evacuaii 
of  animals  and  man,  and  if  water  or  food 
taminated  with  them  is  taken  into  the  hu:i 
system,  specific  diseases  may  be  caused.  11 
therefore  necessary  that  drains  and  se  ; 
should  be  watertight,  so  that  water-supi: 
will  not  be  contaminated. 

Sewage-Polluted  Air. — It  has  been  found 
observation  that  the  air  of  sewers  contains  f r 
bacteria  than  the  air  of  inhabited  building' 
of  streets,  but  sewage-polluted  air  may  no 
theless  be  very  harmful.  Sore  throats,  c ■ 
theria,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  and  c:' 
diseases,  have  been  attributed  to  it,  butti 
exact  relation  between  foul  air  and  disea:, 
yet  obscure. 

There  are  fashions  in  medicine  as  in  d , 
and  at  one  time  it  was  considered  thal 
polluted  with  the  emanation  from  sewage 
a direct  poisonous  effect  on  those  breathin. 
To  some  extent  this  is  true  ; unventili: 
sewers  may  contain  a proportion  of  carb : 
acid  and  other  gases  sufficient  to  overpdj 
any  person  entering  them.  At  another  tici: 
was  held  that  the  germs  in  sewer-air  were : 
principal  cause  of  the  diseases  attributed  1, 
This  is  a theory  difficult  to  prove,  but  mayn. 
be  accepted  as  at  least  partly  true.  It  mus: 
be  forgotten  that  foul  air  may  have  a twe 
action — it  may  be  inhaled  and  so  affect: 
throat  and  lungs,  or  it  may  pollute  w 
milk,  and  other  foods,  and  so  affect  the  di 
tive  organs.  A less  positive  theory  is  ; 
sewage-polluted  air  lowers  the  vitality  1 
persons  breathing  it  or  partaking  of  { 
which  have  been  subject  to  its  influence, 
thus  renders  such  persons  more  susceptib:  I 
certain  diseases. 

Whatever  theory  the  architect  may  ac 
does  not  very  much  matter.  The  main  fa < 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  emanations  1 
sewage — especially  stale  sewage— are  harr 
and  this  fact  must  have  its  due  influenc 
the  design  of  drainage  systems,  and  par: 
larly  on  the  location  of  the  inlets  and  ou 
provided  for  ventilation,  and  on  the  const 
tion  of  drains  in  or  under  buildings, 
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Quantity  of  Sewage. — Three  principal 
must,  as  a rule,  be  considered  in  deter- 
• the  quantity  of  sewage  likely  to  be 
;ged  from  a given  domestic  building 
j appnrtenanCM-(l)  the  water-supply 
lure  and  quantity)  ; (2)  the  rainfall  (its 
um  intensity  and  the  proportion  which 
obably  find  its  way  to  the  drains) ; and 
subsoil-water  (if  this  is  allowed  to  enter 

Pater  Supply  —The  quantity  of  water 
for  all  domestic  purposes  varies  ac- 
g to  the  ease  with  which  the  water  can 
ained,  and  the  class  of  house.  In  rural 
ts  where  the  water  has  to  be  carried  in 
tins”  (perhaps  for  hundreds  of  yards), 
ttager  will  probably  be  content  with  q 
t of  2 or  3 gallons  per  day  for  each  mem- 
' his  household.  The  labour  of  pumping 
also,  in  many  cases,  restricts  the  quan- 
sed.  In  towns,  the  daily  water  supply 
i country  averages  about  25  or  30  gallons 
:ad,  but  this  includes  the  daily  proportion 
ad  of  the  water  used  for  street  watering, 
processes,  public  baths,  &c.  In  some 
; the  daily  supply  exceeds  100  gallons  per 
These  figures  are  of  little  use  as  a guide 
quantity  of  sewage  produced  in  domestic 
ngs. 

ording  to  Parkes,  12  gallons  per  person 
be  regarded  as  a fair  allowance  for 
e-class  households,  not  including  plunge- 
and  water-closets.  The  amount  is  made 

follows _ „ , .. 

Gallons  daily 
per  person. 

ing '75 

s as  drink  (water,  tea,  coffee)  ’33 
ion,  including  sponge-bath  of 

to  3 gallons  5 

; of  utensil  and  house-washing  3 
i of  clothes  (laundry)  washing 
estimated) 3 

Total  (say) 12  gallons. 

ie  quantity  of  water  required  for  water- 

ts  varies  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
its  and  the  capacity  of  the  flushing  cisterns, 
latter  may  deliver  from  ii  to  or  3 
»ns  at  each  flush,  and  as  modern  closets 
; frequently  as  urinals  and  slop-hoppers, 

; are  probably  three  or  four  flushes  per 
on  daily— that  is  to  say,  on  the  average 
1 6 to  8 gallons. 

ie  quantity  required  for  baths  can  only  be 
hly  estimated.  In  many  houses  the  daily 
ge  may  be  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  mem- 
of  the  family,  while  in  others  it  is  almost 
iown.  If  the  water-supply  is  limited,  the 
er  economises  by  using  a smaller  quantity 
ater  for  each  bath.  A common  allowance 
lirty  gallons  for  each  adult  bath,  but  the 
itity  may  range  from  about  twenty  to 
or  sixty  gallons.  For  poor-law  schools  the 
illation  must  be  based  on  two  baths  weekly 
child,  but  the  quantity  of  water  required 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  type  of 
1 in  use.  A skeleton  spray-bath  requires 
:h  less  water  than  an  ordinary  plunge, 
flowing  10  gallons  daily  per  person  for 
er -closets  and  baths  in  middle-class  houses, 
the  same  quantity  for  drinking,  ablution 
:lusive  of  baths),  kitchen  and  laundry 
uirements,  and  house-cleaning,  we  obtain  a 
y total  of  20  gallons  per  person.  To  this 
quantity  required  for  daily  plunges  must  be 
ed.  If  we  have  a middle-class  household 
eight  persons,  and  allow  for  two  daily 
nges,  the  total  quantity  of  sewage  may  be 
ghly  estimated  to  be  (20  gallons  x 8)  + 
gallons  x 2)  = 220  gallons.  A 3-in.  drain- 
e with  a fall  of  1 in  30  would,  if  running 
, discharge  this  quantity  in  less  than  five 
lutes.  Obviously  the  quantity  of  the  sewage 
per  does  not  necessitate  large  drain-pipes. 
:he  daily  flow  is,  however,  of  little  use  as  a 
de  to  the  size  and  inclination  of  the  drains, 
ring  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  volume  of 
vage  produced  is  much  larger  than  at  other 
les,  and  calculations  for  sewers. are  generally 
de  on  the  basis  of  half  the  daily  flow  being 
ised  into  the  sewers  in  six  hours.  In  isolated 
ldings,  however,  no  average  of  this  kind  is 
[he  slightest  use.  The  maximum  flow  must 
considered,  and  this  will  occur  (as  far  as  the 
vage  proper  is  concerned)  on  the  simul- 
eous  discharge  of  the  waste  water  from  a 
mber  of  sanitary  fittings — say  a bath,  water- 
set  and  sink.  Even  in  this  case  the  maxi- 
im  flow  will  probably  not  exceed  ii  gallons 
■ second . 

rhe  flow  of  sewage  from  stables  is  gene- 
ly  estimated  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty 


gallons  daily  per  horse,  but  this  quantity  will 

often  be  exceeded  when  two  or  more  carriages 
are  in  use.  Ten  gallons  per  head  daily  are 
usually  allowed  for  cows. 

II.  Rainfall—  The  rainfall  varies  widely  m 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  district.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  mountainous  portions  of  Argyle 
and  Inverness  (including  the  Isle  of  Skye),  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  Lake  District,  the  mountains  of  north 
and  south-east  Wales,  and  the  mountains  of 
West  Galway,  have  an  annual  rainfall  exceed- 
ing 80  in.  ; the  remaining  westerly  portions 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principal  estuaries  and  some  sheltered  places, 
have  an  annual  rainfall  of  40  in.  and  upwards  ; 
the  rainfall  in  the  easterly  portions  of  the 
islands  is  less ; in  the  south-east  portion  of 
England,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames, 
excluding  the  higher  grounds  in  Lincoln  and 
Norfolk,  it  is  only  about  22  in.  or  25  in.  per 
annum. 

In  the  preparation  of  sewerage  schemes  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  annual  rainfall  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of 
isolated  buildings,  it  is  also  desirable.  It  is 
still  more  important,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
greatest  intensity  of  rainfall.  This  varies,  of 
course,  in  different  localities,  and  occasionally 
amounts  to  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  five 
minutes.  This  rate,  however,  is  not  main- 
tained for  many  minutes.  One  of  the  heaviest 
rainfalls  yet  recorded  in  Great  Britain  occurred 
at  Lednathie,  in  Forfarshire,  during  a thunder- 
storm in  June,  1887  ; no  less  than  2-24  in.  fell 
in  forty  minutes.  On  October  3i  *890,  7t  in- 
of  rain  fell  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory  during 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Calculations  based  on  a maximum  intensity 
of  I in.  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  safe  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  amount  of  rain  faffing  on  a surface  of 
100  sq.  ft.  will  be  (at  this  rate)  8i  cub.  ft.  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  very  nearly  3$  gals,  per 
minute.  . , „ . , 

Some  portion  of  the  rainfall  is,  of  course, 
absorbed  by  the  surfaces  on  which  it  falls,  but 
in  the  case  of  roofs  and  paved  or  asphalted 
yards  or  roads,  the  amount  absorbed  is  two 
small  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Gravel 
paths  and  macadamised  roads  admit  of  a 
certain  amount  of  percolation,  and  a reduction 
of  about  25  per  cent,  may  be  made  in  respect 
such  surfaces. 

3.  Subsoil  Water— The  amount  of  subsoil 
water  in  a given  piece  of  ground  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  actual  test,  and  this  point  need 
not,  therefore,  be  elaborated.  As  a general 
rule,  it  is  best  to  exclude  subsoil  water  from  the 
sewage-drains. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


CHAPEL,  CH  YANG  WHEAL,  NEAR  ST.  IVES,  CORN- 
WALL.—At  Chyangwheal,  near  St.  Ives,  a new 
chapel  in  connexion  with  the  New  Connexion 
Society  was  opened  on  the  13th  ult.  Ihe  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Hill,  architect,  of  Redruth,  and 
was  erected  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Pearce,  builder,  of 
Chyangwheal. 

Parish  Church,  Loftus,  Yorkshire. — On  the 
list  ult.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Beverley  visited  Loftus 
and  consecrated  the  new  chancel  and  rededicated  the 
parish  Church  of  St.  Leonard.  On  the  foundation  of 
a still  older  church,  the  one  now  reconstructed  was 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  com- 
prised a simple  oblong  building,  with  a flat  plastered 
ceiling  and  a small  recess  at  the  east  end  for  the 
altar.  A new  chancel,  33  ft-  lonS  ha3  been  added- 
with  organ-chamber,  choir  and  clergy  vestries,  and 
heating-chamber.  The  old  roof  has  been  removed, 
the  walls  raised,  a stone  arcade  erected  forming  a 
nave  and  north  aisle,  and  the  length  increased.  A 
new  clearstory,  with  traceried  windows,  has  been 
formed,  and  new  windows  and  buttresses  put  to  the 
aisle  walls.  A low  west  tower  and  porch  and  the 
west  gable  are  yet  to  be  completed,  as  funds  permit. 
In  the  new  completed  building  there  i3  no  chancel 
arch.  The  open  panelled  timber  roof,  which  rises 
from  heavy  moulded  cornices  on  each  wall,  is  con- 
tinuous from  west  end  to  east,  the  chancel  gable 
being  completed  by  a large  traceried  window  of 
ornamental  design.  New  open  seats  have  been  put 
in,  and  oak  chancel  fittings  and  pulpit.  The  walls 
are  panelled  round  with  a high  wooden  dado.  Ihe 
floors  are  of  solid  wood  blocks  laid  on  concrete. 
The  works,  which  have  cost  about  3,000/.,  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bastiman  Bros.,  contractors, 
of  Middlesbrough,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  archi- 
tects, of  Darlington. 

Mission  Church,  Tiverton.— The  memorial 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a mission  church  in  the 
district  of  Elmore,  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Tiverton 
The  building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  E 


Williams,  will  consist  of  nave,  transept,  chancel, 

schoolroom,  and  porch  in  the  late  Gothic  style.  It 
i3  to  be  30  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  built 
of  Pinhoe  bricks,  with  red  rubber  arches,  Bere3tone 
windows,  and  Broslev  tiled  roof,  with  Boyle  s turret 
ventilator.  The  chancel  will  be  separable  from  the 
main  building  with  curtains,  and  the  nave  can  then 
be  used  for  meetings,  concerts,  &c.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  1S0  persons.  The  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  Messrs.  R.  Grater  & Sons, 
under  the  architect’s  supervision. 

SCHOOL,  Manselton,  Swansea.  — The  new 
Manselton  Board  School  was  opened  a few  day3 
ago.  The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  the  schools  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  some  23,500/.  The  accommodation  provides 
for  1,200  (400  each  department). 

Bethnal  Green  Workhouse.— The  Bethnal 
Green  Board  of  Guardians  have  resolved  to  remodel 
their  workhouse  in  Waterloo-road,  E.  lhis  will 
necessitate  among  other  work  the  provision  of  a 
site  for  new  casual  wards,  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  dining  hall  and  the  reflooring  and  reseating 
of  same,  the  provision  of  new  kitchens  and  store- 
rooms, the  erection  of  a new  wing  for  100  female 
inmates,  also  new  bath  and  lavatory  buildings  and 
modern  padded  rooms.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch  is  the 
architect. 

Drill  Hall,  Durham.— A new  drill  hail,  with 
recreation-rooms  and  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments for  a Volunteer  depot,  has  been  erected  in 
Durham  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  V.B. 
Durham  Light  Infantry.  The  new  hall  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Co-operative  Soap  Works, 
where  space,  giving  a frontage  of  72  ft.  to  the 
street,  and  extending  back  for  300  R->  ha3  been 
secured.  The  front  elevation  is  of  clean  chiselled 
stone,  and  a corridor,  12  ft.  wide  and  72  ft.  long, 
leads  to  the  hall,  an  apartment  104  ft.  long  and 
51  ft.  wide.  The  front  of  the  buildings  is  devoted 
to  the  sergeant-major's  quarters  and  the  necessary 
clerical  offices,  whilst  in  the  rear  are  the  sergeants’ 
messroom  and  an  armoury  where  500  rifles  can  be 
accommodated.  Upstairs,  on  the  first  floor,  are  the 
officers'  messrooms  and  a gymnasium.  The  whole 
has  been  fitted  up  with  the  electric  light,  and  the 
drill  hall  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  building 
may  be  used  for  banquets,  entertainments,  and 
general  public  gatherings.  The  architects  for  the 
ball  were  Messrs.  Oswald  & Son,  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Kell  & Son,  of  Durham. 

Public  Hall,  Alford,  Aberdeen.— The  founda- 
tion stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Alford 
Public  Hall.  The  plans  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Milne,  archi- 
tect, Aberdeen,  were  accepted.  The  building,  which 
will  be  87  ft.  in  length  and  43  ft.  in  breadth, 
embraces  two  halls,  the  larger  of  which  is  seated  for 
500  persons,  and  the  smaller  for  100.  Ihere  are 
also  the  necessary  ante-rooms,  lavatory  accom- 
modation, and  a kitchen  fitted  with  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  building  will  be  ventilated  by 
Boyle’s  system.  The  walls  are  of  Sylavathie 
granite. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— The  Plans  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  have  sanctioned  the 
plans  of  the  following  new  buildings  :— Shed  on  the 
east  side  of  Old  Ford-road  for  C.  F.  Paton  & Co., 
Ltd.,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  architects ; 
dwelling-house  on  the  north  side  of  Ashgrove-road 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  sculptor,  per  Mr.  R.  C. 
Garden,  architect;  two  dwelling-houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Forest-avenue  for  Mr.  James  Scott, 
house  proprietor,  per  Mr.  Harvey  Meonie,  archi- 
tect ; alterations  in  connexion  with  premises,  No.  13, 
John-street,  for  Messrs.  James  Wilson  & Son,  grain 
merchants,  per  Messrs.  W.  Henderson  & Son,  archi- 
tects ; alterations  and  addition  in  connexion  with 
mission-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Correction  Wynd, 
for  the  managers  of  the  West  United  Free  Church, 
per  Mr.  George  B.  Mitchell,  architect ; six  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  north-east  side  of  Duthie-terrace  for 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gill,  West  Cults,  per  Messrs.  Suther- 
land & Pirie,  architects. 

The  New  Museum,  Cardiff.— A special  meeting 
of  the  Cardiff  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Committee 
was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  to  inspect  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  F.R  I.B.A.  The 
plans  were  accompanied  by  a Report,  in  which  the 
architect  stated  that  he  had  visited  various  museums 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  order  to  gain 
information  as  to  what  was  needful.  A detailed 
discussion  took  place,  the  Committee  approving 
generally  of  the  plans,  and  it  was  resolved  to  supply 
each  member  with  a lithographed  copy  for  further 
consideration.  The  cost  of  the  portion  of  the 
buildings  covered  by  the  plans  is  roughly  estimated 
at  30,000/. 

St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe,  Queen  3 ic- 
TORIA- Street.— The  alterations  in  connexion  with 
the  churchyard  at  this  church,  which  is  situated 
next  to  the  Bible  Society  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  now  been  completed.  In  place  of  the 
high  and  ugly  blank  wall,  new  wrought-iron  railings 
and  stone  piers  with  carved  vase3  have  been 
erected.  The  wrought-iron  gates  are  given  by 
Mrs.  Banister  Fletcher  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  who  was  churchwarden.  The  churchyard 
has  been  laid  out  in  terraces  and  covered  with  turf, 
exposing  one  of  the  best  samples  of  Wren’s  churches 
to  public  view,  and  adding  another  green  spot  in 
London.  The  work  has  been  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Banister  Fletcher  & Sons.  The  keys,  if 
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required,  are  to  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
\\  hiffen,  30  and  31,  St.  Andrew’s-hill,  Queen  Victoria- 
street. 

Proposed  New  Fire  Station,  Brighton. — 
On  the  24th  ult.,  Major  C.  E.  Norton,  R E..  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  concerning  the  applica- 
tion 01  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
10.050 /.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  street  improve- 
ments. 4,472/.  for  the  erection  of  a fire  station,  and 
for  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  a part  of  the 
Pavilion  Estate  as  a site  for  the  same.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May  (Borough  Sur- 
veyor), and  Fire  Superintendent  Lacroix. 


FOREIGN. 

India. — The  Rangoon  Municipal  Commissioners 
have  adopted  the  Hlawga  scheme  of  water  supply 
to  the  city  in  preference  to  the  Thamaing  Lake 

scheme. The  military  authorities  of  Quetta  are 

about  to  adopt  the  electric  light  for  the  mditary  and 
civil  station,  the  railway  station,  workshops,  and 

quarters. A Victoria  Memorial  Hall  is  about  to 

be  erected  in  Calcutta,  presumably  on  the  Maidan. 
and  near  the  middle  of  Esplanadc-row  East  ; trial 
pits  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  have  been 

made. The  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  lunatic 

asylum  at  Lahore  has  now  been  reclaimed,  and  the 
railway  administration  is  building  quarters  on  it  for 
traffic  menials,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  21,176 

rupees. The  historic  Hastings  House  in 

Calcutta  is  undergoing  complete  restoration, 
with  a view  to  its  being  occupied  from  time 
to  time  by  native  princes  and  noblemen  who 

may  be  invited  as  imperial  guests. House 

building  i3  very  brisk  in  Calcutta  at  present,  and 
the  den. and  for  houses  so  much  exceeds  the  supply, 
that  many  well-to-do  natives  are  invading  the 

European  quarter. A magnetic  observatory  is 

about  to  be  erected  at  Kodaikanal  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  15,000  rupees  ; the  work  is  sanctioned  and 

classified  as  an  “ Imperial  civil  building.” Several 

historical  pictures  in  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall  have 
been  renovated  by  Mr.  Scott,  an  artist  visitor  to  the 
city,  and  the  residents  have  thanked  the  Corporation 
for  the  measures  taken  to  clean  and  revive  the 
pictures,  whereby  the  public  interest  in  them  is  much 

enhanced. A bridge  is  about  to  be  built  over  the 

Ganges  at  Allahabad  in  connexion  with  the  new 
railway  line. An  extension  of  the  Gwalior  rail- 

way from  that  city  to  Jabalgarh  has  been  sanc- 
tioned. 

GERMANY. — The  German  Emperor  unveiled  a 
stained-glass  window,  designed  by  Professor  Ernst 
Ewald,  in  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Berlin 
on  January  25.  The  window  represented  the  late 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick  with  clasped 
hands,  the  Emperor  in  medkcval  armour  and  the 
Empress  in  a costume  of  the  period.  The  window 
is  placed  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  museum.  The 
Emperor  subsequently  delivered  an  address  on  art, 
when  he  urged  his  subjects  to  cultivate  “ a definite 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their 
needs  in  life.” 

Austria-Hungary. — A large  Roman  Catholic 
parish  church  is  to  be  erected  in  Vienna,  and  com- 
petitions have  been  invited  by  the  Ministry  of 
Culture.  The  first  prize  is  1,000  kroner,  and  the 

designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  inst. The 

same  body  invites  designs  for  a reliquarv,  and  two 
prizes  of  500  and  300  kroner  are  offered  to  sculptors. 

the  designs  to  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  inst. The 

Municipal  Building  Department  of  Buda-Pesth  con- 
template erecting  a public  monument  to  Kossuth, 
and  invite  designs  from  architects  and  sculptors. 
The  prizes  offered  are  6,>oo,  4,000,  and  3,000  kroner 
for  the  first  three  in  order  of  merit  respectively,  and 
the  designs  must  be  submitted  by  the  28th  inst. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Selby  Abbey  Church. — The  central  tower  of 
Selby  Abbey  Church  is  in  a ruinous  condition,  and 
on  the  2 1st  ult.  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
held  in  the  public  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  tower  and  the  means 
that  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it.  The  Bishop  of 
Beverley  said  that  if  the  present  state  of  the  tower 
was  causing  a certain  amount  of  disappointment 
after  the  great  work  of  restoration  that  was  carried 
out,  it  must  be  met  with  courage  and  practical 
wisdom. — The  Vicar  of  Selby  explained  the  present 
condition  of  the  tower,  due,  as  lie  showed,  to  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  foundations,  which 
consisted  of  cobbles  thrown  down  on  sand.  In 
1690,  he  said,  the  tower  fell  Why,  no  one  knew, 
but  its  foundations  had  probably  been  weakened  by 
the  removal  of  many  buildings  which  formerly 
acted  as  supports,  and  possibly  by  the  long- 
continued  dry  weather.  At  that  time  an  appeal 
throughout  the  country  was  made.  Experts  who 
had  made  an  examination  agreed  as  to  the  great 
danger  there  was  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 
The  signs  of  distress  previously  observable  had  ex- 
tended. new  cracks  had  presented  themselves,  and 
the  upper  part  was  now  very  much  worse  than 
when  the  last  official  examination  was  made.  It 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  tower  useh  that  the 
i ubject  needed  attention.  The  tower  was  a com- 


paratively modern  structure,  but  the  nave  and 
choir,  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Abbey  Church 
rested,  was  in  imminent  danger  if  any  collapse  took 
place.  Concluding,  the  Vicar  recommended  that  in 
the  first  place  the  tower  should  be  made  safe.  The 
upper  part  would  in  any  case  have  to  be  taken 
down  first,  and  then  a scheme  for  rebuilding  it 
could  be  taken  in  hand.  Lieut. -Col.  Hawdon  moved 
a resolution  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  tower 
'demanded  immediate  attention,  with  a view  to 
ensuring  its  safety.”  Mr.  Mark  Scott  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Townend,  seconded  by  Mr.  J 
Connell,  a committee  was  appointed  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  safety 
of  the  tower. 

Industrial  Arbitration  in  Australia.— New 
South  Wales  is  closely  following  New  Zealand  in 
the  attempt  to  substitute  a compulsory  system  of 
arbitration  in  place  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and 
thus  assist  in  preventing  a repetition  of  the  dis- 
astrous conflicts  between  employers  and  employed 
which  have  been  so  frequently,  as  in  other  countries, 
productive  of  injury  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
capital  and  labour.  In  framing  the  Act  several 
improvements,  suggested  by  the  working  of  the  law 
in  New  Zealand,  have  been  made.  In  New  Zealand 
any  seven  persons  can  form  an  industrial  union,  but 
in  New  South  Wales  only  a registered  trades  union 
can  do  so.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the 
privilege  given  in  New  Zealand  was  abused,  and 
has  been  sometimes  used  by  traders  to  arouse  dis- 
putes in  the  employment  of  trade  rivals.  More- 
over, it  is  enacted  that  no  industrial  dispute  can 
be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  save  by 
a registered  trades  union  or  by  the  official  Regis- 
trar, and  it  is  also  imperative  that  the  opinion 
of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  trade  shall  be 
taken  in  a manner  prescribed.  This  is  for  pre- 
cautionary purposes.  so  that  there  shall  be  no  hasty 
or  ill-considered  entrance  into  a dispute.  Again, 
there  are  no  boards  of  conciliation,  as  in  New 
Zealand.  This  means  that  there  will  be  no  pre- 
liminary investigations,  the  dispute  being  taken 
straight  into  court,  thereby  preventing  delay  and 
decreasing  expense.  Another  and  most  important 
innovation  consists  in  making  it  a misdemeanour  by 
employees  to  strike,  or  by  employers  to  lock  out, 
either  before  a reference  or  during  its  progress. 
There  is  to  be  no  cessation  of  industrial  operations 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  is  stated 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  attempt  being 
made  in  any  Legislature  to  treat  a quarrel  between 
a master  and  his  workmen  as  a public  nuisance 
which  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Market  Value  of  Building  Sites  in  London. 

— The  freehold  site  (to  which  we  recently  adverted) 
adjoining  that  of  the  Olde  Bell  tavern  in  Fleet- 
street,  with  return  frontages  to  St.  Bride's-avenue 
and  Bride-lane,  and  covering  an  area  of  550  ft. 
superficial,  was  sold  at  the  Mart  on  Ianuary'22  by 
Messrs.  Douglas  Young  & Co.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  for  10,150/.,  that  is,  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  18/.  10s.  per  square  foot  ; in  April 
last  the  site  of  the  tavern  itself  realised  at 
auction  a price  of  7,500/.,  equal  to  about  6/  per 
square  foot.  Under  direction  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners,  the  sale  at  auction  of  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Little 
Miorfields.  was  effected  on  January  21  by 
Mr.  Tewson,  of  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson, 
Farmer.  & Bridgewater,  at  a bidding,  on  behalf  of  a 
building  syndicate,  of  20,400/.  The  site,  extending 
over  6,300  ft.  superficial,  has  a total  frontage  of 
270  ft.  to  Moor-lane,  Tenter-street,  and  New  Union- 
street. 

Working-class  Dwellings,  St.  Pancras.— 
Ihe  Local  Government  Board  have  made  an  order 
sanctioning  two  schemes  prepared  by  the  Borough 
Council  of  St  Pancras  in  respect  of  the  Brantome- 
place  and  Prospect-terrace  areas  and  the  Great 
College-street  site,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  to 
accommodate  respectively  430,  144,  and  322  persons 
of  the  working  class.  The  Board,  however,  re- 
quire that,  whilst  one-half  of  the  Brantome- 
place  area  shall  be  cleared  as  soon  as  mav 
be,  so  as  to  provide  for  215  persons,  no 
buildings  now  occupied  as  dwelling-houses  on  the 
other  half  shall  be  demolished  until  that  accommo- 
dation shall  have  been  duly  supplied  ; they  enforce 
a similar  condition  as  regards  the  Prospect-terrace 
area  : the  dwellings  upon  the  Great  College-street 
site  are  to  be  built  by  the  local  authority  within 
two  years  from  December  7 last. 

Aberdeen  Master  Painters’  Association.— 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Master 
Painters’  Association  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Union-street,  on 
the  20th  ult.,  when  the  office-bearers  were  elected 
as  follows  —President,  Mr.  Alexander  Latto, 

\ ice-president,  Mr.  William  Philip;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  ; com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Henry  Donald,  John  Mason,  Edward 
Copland,  Adam  Buchan,  C.  R.  Fraser,  and  J.  W. 
Forrest.  The  President  stated  that  he  had  attended 
a conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Painters,  of  which  he  is  President,  and  the  question 
of  the  travelling  scholarship  had  been  settled  very 
satisfactorily.  A statement  was  then  submitted  on 
the  subject  The  statement  explained  that  a pro- 
posal had  recently  taken  shape  among  the  three 
national  associations,  England  and  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  institutioh  of  a travelling 


scholarship  for  apprentices,  with  the  view  of-e 
abling  them  to  extend  their  theoretical  and  practic 
knowledge  of  decorative  art.  It  had  been  proposi 
that  the  scholarship  should  be  of  the  annual  vali 
of  50/  , and  that  the  Association  of  England  ar 
Wales  should  contribute  annually  25/  , Scotlar 
15/.,  and  Ireland  10/.  It  seemed  reasonable  ar 
expedient  that  while  the  present  levy  of  5s.  pi 
member  of  affiliated  associations,  and  7s.  6d,  p( 
individual  members  should  be  maintained,  thei 
should  also  be  a scheme  whereby  the  expenses  t 
the  apprentices’  competition  and  the  contributio 
to  the  proposed  scholarship  should  be  met  by 
contribution  from  the  members  of  the  Associatioi 
or  individually  in  proportion  to  the  number  It 
apprentices  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  1 
per  apprentice  at  the  mo3t  would  be  amply  suff 
cient.  The  report  was  adopted.  With  regard  t 
the  by-laws  existing  between  the  masters  an 
employees,  it  was  stated  that  no  alteration  woul 
take  place  during  the  present  year. 

The  Ascroft  Memorial,  Oldham.  — Th 
members  of  the  Parks  and  Cemeteries  Committet 
with  representatives  of  the  Ascroft  Memorial  Coir 
mittee.  held  a meeting  on  the  20th  ult.  with  a viei 
of  selecting  a site  in  Alexandra  Park,  Oldham,  fc 
the  erection  of  a statue  to  the  memory  of  the  lat 
Mr.  Robert  Ascroft.  M.P.  It  was  resoived  to  plac 
the  statue  on  the  top  walk  of  the  park.  Mi 
Pomeroy,  of  London,  has  been  appointed  th 
sculptor. 

Improvements  at  Windsor  Castle.— Con 
siderable  improvements  have  been  made  in  th 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  southern  part  0 
Windsor  Castle,  recently  occupied  for  a fev 
days  by  the  King  and  Queen,  by  the  Office  0 
Works,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Cor 
field,  the  consulting  sanitary  adviser.  All  th. 
drains  under  the  South  Tower  from  Edward  III.’ 
Tower  to  the  Victoria  Tower  have  been  don 
away  with,  so  that  there  is  now  no  drain  under  tin 
buildings  on  that  side  of  the  Castle,  and  new  water 
tight  iron  drains  have  been  laid  outside  the  building 
Internal  water-closets  and  soil-pipes  have  beer 
cleared  away,  ventilated  lobbies  formed  in  con 
nexion  with  the  closets,  new  soil-pipes  fixed  outsidi 
the  building,  and  the  most  improved  appliances  0 
all  kinds  fixed.  Suitable  disconnexion  arrangement! 
have  been  provided  between  the  new  drains  o; 
these  towers  and  the  Castle  sewers,  so  that  each  o 
the  towers  is,  so  far  as  the  drainage  is  concerned,  c 
house  within  itself.  Similar  improvements  will  b< 
gradually  carried  out  throughout  the  rest  of  tht 
Castle. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association.-, 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Master  Builder® 
Association  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Guildhall 
the  President,  Mr.  Walters,  being  in  the  chair.  Tht 
annual  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a summary; 
was  presented  : The  work  done  by  the  Association 
during  the  past  year  had  been  of  an  excessive  and 
varied  character.  The  volume  of  trade  was  fulljl 
maintained,  as  anticipated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  but  towards  the  end  dwindled  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree,  without  a doubt  the  result  of  the 
general  depression  in  trade  throughout  the  King-.' 
dom,  and  the  period  now  under  review  could  not 
by  any  means  be  taken  as  a standard  from  a 
builder's  standpoint.  The  Association  had  issued; 
notices  to  the  various  operative  societies  of  an  in-; 
tention  to  alter  the  rules  with  regard  to  the  rate  oil 
wages  and  periods  of  notice.  The  reorganisation  oi 
the  South-\VesterniFederation,and  the  various  detailsl 
in  connexion  therewith,  had  occupied  much  time.: 
and  perhaps  the  most  vital  question  was  that  dealing 
with  the  financial  position  of  the  federation.  The 
importance  of  that  matter  was  fully  realised,  and  an 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the'  fairest  way  ofi 
arriving  at  the  subscription  was  to  fix  it  upon  thei 
basis  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  each  em- 
ployer. Cases  having  come  under  the  notice  of  thei; 
Association  in  which  tenders  for  work  were 
requested  without  the  necessary  quantities  being 
supplied,  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  thei 
Association  should  refuse  to  tender  unless  quanti- 
ties were  supplied  for  all  works  amounting  to  and 
over  1 .000 /.  The  subject  of  naming  a time  limit  fori 
the  completion  of  contracts  had  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  considered' 
that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  and  a definite 
line  laid  down  as  to  procedure.  It  was  accordingly! 
resolved  that  in  tendering  for  work  where  it  was 
requested  a time  limit  should  be  named,  suebi 
a request  should  not  be  complied  with. — :. 
Mr.  Church  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  and 
carried.— Mr.  Humphreys,  Hon.  Treasurer,  pre- 
sented the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year/ 
and  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Geo.  Wilkins,)f 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ncale.it  was  approved. — The  re- 
tiring President,  Mr.  Walters,  proposed  the  election 
of  Mr.  George  Wilkins  as  President  for  the  coming; 
year.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Krauss,  supported: 
by  Mr.  George  Humphreys,  and  carried  unani-i 
mously.  The  newly-elected  President  was  at  oncer 
inducted  into  office,  and  presided  for  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting. — Upon  the  motion  of  the  President,;! 
seconded  by  Mr.  Neale,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was: 
tendered  to  Mr.  E.  Walters  for  the  time  and  atten- 
tion he  had  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Association 
during  his  year  of  office.  Mr.  Walters  briefly 
acknowledged  the  compliment. — On  the  motion  of' 
Mr.  Neale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  A.  Dowling:. 
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as  unanimously  elected  Vice-President.  Mr. 
eorge  Humphreys  was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer, 
id  heartily  thanked  for  his  past  services  in  that 
ipacity.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
iembers  of  the  Committee  -.—Messrs.  W.  Church, 

. Krauss  (Hon.  Vice-President),  Neale,  Walters, 
idd,  Poole,  Lovell,  F.  N.  Cowlin,  Easterbrook,  and 
Woodward. 

The  Local  Government  Annual  for  1902.— 
he  eleventh  issue  of  this  very  useful  work  (pub- 
shed  at  No.  2,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C.)  has 
een  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  some  new 
eatures  have  been  introduced.  The  directory  por- 
ion  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chief 
ifficials  of  all  Corporations,  London  Borough 
Councils,  County  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
Jrban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  County  and 
borough  Asylums,  &c  , throughout  the  kingdom,  as 
veil  as  the  public  libraries,  public  parks,  and  City 
Companies  of  London.  The  names  of  committee 
:hairmen  in  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  and  the 
ihairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  London  County 
Council  Committees  are  given  for  the  first  time, 
rhere  is  also  useful  information  relating  to  the 
public  libraries,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  electric 
ight  undertakings  in  the  boroughs  of  London,  and 
in  abstract  of  the  Local  Government  legislation  of 
[901.  The  charges  for  water  and  gas  in  London 
ire  shown,  the  population  of  the  various  provincial 
Unions  is  given,  and  a list  of  all  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  of  the  Metropolis,  with  the  Local  Authori- 
ties controlling  them.  The  book  is  sold  at  is.  bd. 

Leeds  and  County  Builders’  Exchange.— 
The  members  of  the  Leeds  and  County  Builders’ 
Exchange  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Leeds,  on  the  24th  ult.  There  was  a 
company  of  about  seventy,  and  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  President  of  the  club,  Mr.  E. 
Umpleby.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Paul  Rhodes 
gave  “ The  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Council.”  There 
were  one  or  two  eye-sores  that  he  much  wished  to 
be  removed.  First  and  foremost,  there  was  the 
ugly  corner  extending  from  the  Queen’s  Hotel  to 
Aire-street.  When  was  this  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  when  was  the  Midland  Co.  going  to  put  up  a 
station  entrance  here  worthy  of  the  city  ? There 
was  another  ugly  corner  opposite,  which  wanted 
dealing  with  speedily.  Lastly,  there  was  the 
wretched  dismal  pile  of  buildings  opposite  one 
of  the  grandest  Town  Halls  in  the  kingdom.  If 
the  gentlemen  who  owned  this  property  had  any- 
thing like  an  eye  for  beauty,  it  ought  to  be  all 
pulled  down,  so  as  to  get  a square  there 

fit  for  the  fifth  city  of  the-country.  Aid.  Carter 
responded.  Mr.  Wood  Higgins  gave  “ The  Build- 
ing Committee  and  Officials  ” of  the  Leeds 

Corporation  ; and,  in  doing  so,  regretted  that 

work  had  been  given  tooutaide  architects,  as  he  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  men  in  the  city  who  were 
capable  of  carrying  out  any  work  entrusted  to  them. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Batley,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  said 
that  Leeds,  as  a city,  was  second  to  none  in  the 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  its  sanitary 
arrangements  and  its  buildings  right  the  way 

through,  speculative  or  not.  In  his  opinion,  the 
speculative  builder  in  Leeds  had  done  good,  honest 
work.  Mr.  Batley  also  paid  a tribute  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  Leeds  architects,  who,  he  said,  were  as 
expert  as  any  outside  the  city.  As  regarded  the 
Midland  Railway  station,  the  Leeds  Corporation 
had  determined  to  do  away  with  the  objectionable 
goit  in  that  district,  and  thus  altogether  improve  the 
station  and  its  surroundings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  only  fair  for  the  railway  com- 
pany to  improve  their  station  entrance,  to  say 
nothing  of  contributing  a sum  of  money  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  improvements  effected.  Mr. 
Towers  also  responded.  The  toast  of  “ The  Leeds 
and  County  Builders’  Exchange,”  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  Bower,  who  observed  that,  so  far  as  their 
Exchange  was  concerned,  they  had  no  jerry-builders. 
The  toast  of  “ The  Visitors"  followed. 

Housing  Scheme,  Salford.— The  Salford  Cor- 
poration a short  time  ago  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  sanction  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  a scheme  for  the  housing  of  the  working- 
classes  in  connexion  with  a block  of  property  in 
Chapel-street,  Salford.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Corporation  that  the  site  in  question  was  not  in  a 
suitable  situation  for  the  erection  of  artisans' 
dwellings,  and  was  more  suitable  for  warehouses. 
From  this  site  1,500  people  were  displaced,  but  they 
rehoused  672.  There  then  remained  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  for  S28.  It  was  also  explained 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  that  they  were  erect- 
ing dwellings  on  the  barracks  site  in  Regent-road  to 
accommodate  1,925  persons,  and  that  they  had 
further  acquired  a suitable  site  in  Seaford-road,  near 
the  central  electric  car  depot,  whereon  could  be 
erected  dwellings.  A reply  has  just  been  received 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  pointing  out 
that  they  were  willing  to  grant  the  modification 
asked  for.  subject  to  the  Corporation  housing  the 
828  people  on  the  barracks  site,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  1,200  people  on  the  Seaford-road  site. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  make  of  slates  duriDg 
the  past  year  shows  a considerable  falling  off, 
owing  principally  to  the  Penrhyn  strike,  which 
unfortunately  still  continues.  Stocks  both  at  Mold 
Junction  and  in  the  merchants’  yards  are  very  low, 
so,  notwithstanding  a falling  off  in  the  building 
trade  in  some  districts,  prices  are  likely  to  be  main- 
tained and  demand  increase  as  the  season  advances. 


The  rise  in  prices  in  America  and  advance  in  freights 
caused  by  shipping  combines  will  still  further  help 
the  home  trade. 

Penrhyn  Quarry. — A letter  signed  by  three  of 
the  Penrhyn  Quarry  workmen  (Robert  Jones,  David 
Pritchard,  and  Melancthon  Williams)  has  been  sent 
to  various  Welsh  newspapers,  in  which  the  writers 
deny  that  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  among  those 
now  at  work  at  the  quarries.  They  conclude  :— 

“ We  have  again  and  again  said  that  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  Lord  Penrhyn’s  terms,  and  once  again 
we  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  reasonable  and  fair  terms  of  Lord  Penrhyn  ; 
and,  moreover,  we  formally  protest  against  the 
malicious  rumours  to  which  we  have  referred — 
there  is  not  a shadow  of  truth  in  them.  We  are 
continuing  in  our  employment,  we  are  in  complete 
accord  with  one  another,  we  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers day  by  day,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  slates  month  after  month.  We  appeal  to  and 
we  invite  our  former  fellow-workmen  to  come  and 
judge  for  themselves  whether  the  state  of  affairs  is 
not  as  we  say.” 

Draught- preventers  to  Doors. — We  have 
received  the  following  suggestion  from  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Harman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  engineer  and  manager 
of  the  Huddersfield  Gasworks  11  In  workshops, 
messrooms,  bathrooms,  mills,  and  large  factories 
the  doors  into  the  separate  rooms  frequently  admit 
a furious  draught.  Various  draught-preventers, 
patent  and  otherwise,  have  been  tried,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  extant  is  that  of  a roller,  about 

2 in.  or  2h  in.  diameter,  of  the  width  of  the  door, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  it  by  means  of  a pair  of 
lugs  having  vertical  slots  in  them,  instead  of  a 
circular  hole  ; the  small  axle  of  the  rollers  thereby 
being  allowed  to  slide  freely  up  and  down  in  the 
slot,  and  thus  allow  for  any  irregularities  in  the  floor. 
The  contrivance  is  a very  simple  one,  and  is  capable 
of  being  adopted  to  the  doors  of  outer  kitchens, 
lobbies,  sheds,  &c.,  with  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  draught  space  available.  It  is  really  like  a 
towel-roller  placed  on  the  floor.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  fixing  it  that  the  lugs  permit  of  the  rollers 
being  practically  close  to  the  door  when  fixed,  and 
that  they  rest  upon  the  floor.  The  writer  has 
tried  the  above  arrangement  for  some  years  with 
considerable  success  and  comfort.  In  some  cases 
the  roller  may  be  threaded  in  several  pieces  about 

3 in.  in  length  on  an  axle.  Manifestly  the  small 
reels  work  more  freely  than  a long  one.  Though 
only  a trifling  detail,  yet  details  are  of  importance.  ’ 

St.  Simon’s,  Jersey. — A large  two-light  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  this  old  church.  The  first 
light  represents  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak,  and 
the  second  light  St.  John  at  the  Latin  Gate.  The 
subjects  stand  under  canopies  of  fifteenth  century 
style.  The  window  was  executed  at  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Clifton,  of  London,  W. 

Master  Builders’  Association,  Hereford  — 
The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Hereford  and  District 
Master  Builders’  Association,  which  is  affiliated  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  held  at 
the  Mitre  Hotel,  Hereford,  a few  days  ago.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  W.  Lloyd),  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  C.  Cooke), 
and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  W.  Powell.  The  loyal 
toast  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  C.  Beavan 
submitted  “ The  Town  and  Trade  of  Hereford.” 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  T.  A.  King  replied.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Beddoe  then  proposed  “ The  National  Federation  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Biitainand  Ireland,  and 
the  South-Western  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers.’’  The  builders,  he  remarked,  had 
federated  with  a view  to  protection,  and  he  was 
sure  that  none  of  the  members  desired  to  deal  other- 
wise than  straightforwardly  with  their  workmen. — 
Mr.  W.  P.  Lewis,  senior,  responded,  and  having  re- 
ferred to  the  representation  on  the  Federation,  the 
competition  with  trades  unions,  the  hours  of  labour, 
rules,  &c„  and  the  work  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  he 
said  that  they  in  Hereford  might  compliment  them- 
selves that  they  were  going  on  amicably  with  their 
men  in  all  trades.  They  were  pleased  at  this  satis- 
factory situation,  and  he  hoped  it  would  long  con- 
tinue. Matters  had  gone  on  very  well  with  respect 
to  the  meetings  of  the  National  Federation. — Mr. 
\V.  Powell  proposed  “ The  Architects  and  Surveyors 
of  Hereford,”  and  said  it  was  a mistake  to  think 
that  the  masters  had  banded  themselves  together  to 
keep  up  prices  generally.  Competition  now  was 
keener  than  ever,  and  they  had  to  meet  with  the 
times.  All  they  asked  for  was  fair  trading.  Mr. 
C..  H.  God  sell,  in  responding,  said  the  architects 
and  surveyors  could  not  do  without  the  builders. 
Referring  to  a non-return  of  expenditure  upon 
labour,  he  said  that  bricklayers  ten  years  ago  laid 
more  bricks  than  now.  They  would  never  educate 
a man  to  do  his  work  under  a certain  time.  They 
wanted  an  alteration  in  the  apprenticeship  and  the 
bringing  up  of  boys  in  trades.  The  class  of  work 
obtained  now  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
builders  had  treated  the  architects  and  sur- 
veyors very  well,  but  the  position  now,  as 
compared  with  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  changed.  The  architect 
used  to  dictate,  and  the  builder  obeyed. 
Mr.  J.  Parker  also  responded  to  the  toast. — Mr. 
R.  L.  Bamford  submitted  “ The  Hereford  and 
District  Master  Builders’  Association.”  Their  asso- 
ciation contributed  very  considerably  to  the  benefit 
of  the  building  trade,  to  sanitation,  and  to  the  trade 


of  the  city  generally.  He  recoguised  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  an  interchange 
of  those  views  which  arose  from  such  a meeting  as 
this.  The  Chairman  responded,  and  said  it  was 
necessary  for  builders  to  be  federated,  to  unite,  not 
for  purposes  of  aggression  or  oppression,  but  for 
defence,  and  workmen  were  beginning  to  see  they 
would  have  to  be  more  reasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  not  proceed  in  such  a high-handed 
manner  as  in  the  past.  No  doubt  trades-unionism 
became  necessary  in  the  past,  when  men  were 
tyrannised  over  by  unscrupulous  employers,  but 
now  the  trades  unions  constituted  the  tyrannical 
dictator,  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
builders  should  combine.  Only  by  Showing  a 
united  front  could  they  be  able  to  resist  the  unjust 
demands  so  constantly  made  by  the  operatives. 
There  was  now  a code  of  rules  fair  as  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  all  they  desired 
from  a man  was  a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair 
day’s  pay.  It  would  be  better  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned if  all  the  builders  were  associated.  Mr.  L. 
Hodges  proposed  ‘ Our  Guests,”  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Beddoe 
and  Mr.  J Mitchell  responded.  Mr.  A.  Dryland 
proposed  “ The  President  and  Officers,”  and  said 
he  would  like  to  see  a better  class  of  workman 
encouraged  by  the  master  builders,  a prize,  perhaps, 
to  be  offered  to  the  man  who  did  his  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Could  not  this  Association 
institute  some  means  by  which  industrious  work- 
men should  be  encouraged  ? Good  honest  labour 
ought  to  be  assisted.  Unless  the  cost  of  building 
could  be  reduced,  he  was  afraid  there  was  a bad 
time  in  store  for  the  building  trade. 


LEGAL. 

A PLYMOUTH  ARCHITECT’S  COMMISSION. 

The  case  of  Keats  v.  Rendle  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Justice 
Mathew,  last  week,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  James  Henry  Keats,  an  architect,  of  Plymouth, 
from  a judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Day  on  February  11 
last  year,  at  trial  with  a jury  at  the  Exeter  Assizes. 

Lord  Coleridge,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Clavell  Salter  for  the  respondent. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  that  the  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  200/.  damages,  but  his  L .rdship  set  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  aside  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  defendant.  The  action  was  brought  for  archi- 
tect's commission.  The  plaintiff  had  been  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  a number  of  building 
estates,  and  came  into  communication  with  the 
defendant  in  1885,  who,  with  others,  desired  to 
develop  an  estate  called  the  Vinstone  building 
estate,  near  Plymouth.  An  arrangement  was  come 
to,  the  interpretation  of  which  was  that  the  plaintiff 
was  to  receive  5 per  cent,  commission  on  all  land 
sold.  The  interpretation  of  the  agreement  was  con- 
tained in  a letter  by  plaintiff  to  defendant.  A good 
deal  was  done  on  the  estate,  and  plaintiff  received 
from  time  to  time  commission  on  plots  sold.  On 
October  26,  1896,  the  defendant  wrote  to  the 
plaintiff  stating  that  it  was  probable  the  owners  of 
the  estate  might  receive  an  offer  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  property  en  bloc,  when  they  would 
not  require  the  further  services  of  an  architect.  The 
defendant  asked  for  the  plaintiff's  charges,  as  the 
account  was  to  be  settled  with  the  co-owners,  who 
wished  to  clear  off  all  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
estate.  The  plaintiff’s  contention  was  that  this  was 
contrary  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  case  really  re- 
s lived  itself  into  one  of  damages  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  the 
plaintiff  had  explained  to  the  defendant  that  he  was 
not  anxious  for  the  post  except  upon  his  own  terms, 
which  were  that  when  any  plots  on  the  estate  were 
sold  he  was  to  have  5 per  cent,  commission. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  : Your  case  is,  then,  that 
they  might  never  dismiss  him. 

Lord  Coleridge  : Not  until  the  estate  was  sold. 

Continuing,  the  learned  counsel  said  the  jury 
found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  a question  of 
fact.  It  was  true  they  did  not  give  him  all  he 
claimed,  their  view  being,  he  supposed,  one  of 
damages  for  wrongful  dismissal.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  that  plaintiff  could  compel  the 
owners  to  sell  any  more  land,  but  there  was  nothing 
unreasonable  in  suggesting  that  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  were  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  so 
long  as  they  continued  to  sell,  plaintiff  was  to 
receive  5 per  cent,  commission.  Tne  jury  took  the 
view  that  so  long  as  plaintiff  was  willing  to  act  for 
them  the  bargain  could  not  be  set  aside.  He  sub- 
mitted that  the  jury  were  right  in  their  verdict,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  set  aside. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he  did  not  find  any- 
thing to  show  that  plaintiff  should  continue  to  act 
for  ever,  but  that  he  should  have  5 per  cent,  on  the 
sale  of  land,  whoever  sold  it.  Did  not  that  mean 
“ whoever  sells  it  so  long  as  I am  your  agent”? 
Counsel  had  to  show  a contract  continuing  plaintiff 
as  the  agent  so  long  as  there  was  any  land  unsold. 

Lord  Coleridge  replied  that  the  jury  evidently 
thought  that  such  was  the  case. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : Was  not  the  contract  for 
services  rendered  on  each  occasion  ? 

Lord  Coleridge  inferred  that  the  class  of  house 
throughout  the  estate  was  to  be  selected  by  the 
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vendors,  so  as  to  suit  the  neighbourhood  and  its 
requirements,  and  rather  showed,  if  anything,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  to  be  the  architect  of  the  whole 
estate. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : Was  he  not  the  agent  of 
the  vendors  ? 

Lord  Coleridge  replied  that  he  might  be  called 
their  agent  in  one  sense. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  the  plaintiff  had 
acted  on  certain  terms,  viz.,  that  he  was  to  receive 
5 per  cent,  commission  on  sales  of  land  for  a certain 
estate,  whether  he  made  the  sales  or  not.  To  that 
extent  he  thought  the  plaintiff  had  protected  him- 
self. It  was  now  said  there  was  also  a contract 
that  so  long  as  the  gentlemen  concerned  owned  the 
estate,  he  would  continue  as  their  agent,  or  that  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  pay  the  5 per  cent,  com- 
mission. In  order  to  establish  that,  it  must  clearly 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  coutract.  He  thought  the 
outside  it  could  be  said  to  amount  to  was  that  it 
was  a bargain  during  the  time  he  was  their  archi- 
tect. that  whoever  sold  the  land  during  that  time  he 
should  get  5 per  cent.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  defendants  had  not  got  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  contract.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Justice 
Day  was  right  in  setting  aside  the  verdict,  although 
he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  have  allowed  the  case 
to  go  to  the  jury  at  all. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew 
concurred,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed with  costs. 


MEANS  OF  ESCAPE  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 
FROM  A FACTORY. 

At  Guildhall  recently,  before  Mr.  Alderman 
Smallman,  Miss  A.  E.  B.  Aeo  was  summoned  for 
that  she,  on  November  1 last,  being  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  1875,  owner  of 
premises  situate  at  3,  Lauderdale  Buildings,  Alders- 
gate-street,  which  premises  were  a "factory," 
unlawfully  failed  to  comply  with  a notice  served 
upon  her  by  the  London  County  Council  specifying 
the  measures  necessary  for  providing  the  said 
factory  on  the  stories  above  the  ground  floor  with 
reasonable  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  for  the 
persons  employed  there. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilvers,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  put  in  a plan  of  the  factory,  and  said 
that  so  far  back  a3  1900  a letter  was  sent  to  Miss 
Yeo  suggesting  what  should  be  done  to  render  the 
place  safe.  The  premises  consisted  of  a basement 
and  four  floors  above,  and  the  only  means  ot  escape 
from  the  upper  part,  in  the  event  of  fire,  was  one 
narrow  wooden  staircase.  At  the  time  the  first 
letter  was  written  there  were  25S  persons  employed 
on  the  premises.  Various  communications  had 
passed  between  the  Council  and  the  defendant,  but 
their  suggestions  had  not  been  carried  out — in  fact, 
nothing  at  all  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  defence,  said  the  lessees 
were  Messrs.  James  & Co.,  who  were  erecting  new 
workshops  with  every  modern  improvement.  They 
had  been  delayed  by  questions  concerning  ancient 
lights,  &c.  He  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Messrs.  James  & 
Co.  hoped  to  be  in  their  new  premises. 

Mr.  Chilvers  remarked  that  the  London  County 
Council  had  tried  to  meet  the  case  in  every  way, 
but  could  take  no  further  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

The  Alderman  pointed  out  that  for  fifteen  months 
practically  nothing  had  been  done  to  comply  with 
the  Council  3 notice.  He  therefore  imposed  a fine 
of  xo/ , with  2/.  2s.  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

17.338.— Ventilation  of  Closet  Basins:  C. 
Evans  Two  inclined  flanges  or  channels,  in  the 
shape  of  collars,  are  fashioned  around  the  seat,  or 
the  top  of  the  basin,  of  a closet  to  which  a waste- 
water  flush  is  supplied,  and  it  is  contrived  that  a 
pipe  shall  convey  waste  rain-water  into  the  channels 
so  as  to  ventilate  the  basin. 

*7-343-  A Spanner  : A.  H.  Dougill. — Stem3  pro- 
vided with  interlocking  teeth  carry  the  two  jaws 
which  can  be  locked  on  occasion  by  means  of  a 
sliding  ring  that  forces  the  teeth  together,  as  it  is 
passed  over  the  slightly  tapering  portion  of  the 
stem  ; a spring  is  employed  for  keeping  the  teeth 
out  of  their  engagement. 

17.374— Flaps  for  the  Inlets  of  Drains, 
for  Dust-bins,  &c—  C.  A.  Bond.— The  invention 
is  described  as  being  applicable  also  to  dust-bin 
covers,  lift-doors,  scavenger-cart  covers,  and  similar 
objects.  It  consists  of  a hinged  and  weighted  flap 
which  in  the  instance  of  a drain  trap — is  caused 
to  press  against  an  inclined  seating,  and  therebv  to 
prevent  back-flow. 

17.385-— Fastenings  for  Windows  and  Doors  • 

A.  Heller  and  J.  Wenzel  — The  pulling  of  a ring  or 
lever  handle,  having  friction  rollers  at  its  end,  lifts 
a lower  bolt  out  of  its  socket,  and  with  that  motion 
the  upper  part  of  the  bolt  strikes  a lever  which 
draws  the  upper  bolt  downwards  ; the  sockets  are 
pivoted  and  are  fitted  with  springs  which  enable , 


them  to  give  way  upon  impact  with  the  bolts.  la 
the  case  of  sliding  doors  a key  having  two  bits  that 
work  either  with  or  without  tumblers  operates  the 
bolts,  upon  the  bevelled  ends  of  which  rollers  may 
be  mounted.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is 
available  for  sliding  or  hinged  doors  and  windows. 

17,411.— Apparatus  for  Weirs  and  Sluice- 
gates: S.  H.  Adams. — A hollow  chamber  that 
slides  in  guides  into  a reces3  in  the  river-bed  con- 
stitutes the  weir,  a flexible  or  telescopical  pipe 
connects  the  chamber  to  the  outlet-pipe,  on  which 
is  a regulating  cock  ; whilst  the  inlet  pipe  joins  the 
chamber  and  a fixed  level.  ‘ As  the  water  in  the 
river  rises  above  that  level  the  chamber  is  filled, 
since  the  cross  section  of  the  inlet  pipe  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  outlet  pipe,  and  the  weir  will  sink 
until  the  river- water  falls  below  the  fixed  level, 
whereupon  the  weir  rises  as  the  chamber  gradually 
becomes  empty.  In'another  shape  the  weir-chamber 
is  open  at  the  bottom,  and  a bent  pipe  from  beneath 
it  is  passed,  above  the  river-water  level,  to  a dome 
within  a closed  chamber,  into  which  water  can  be 
admitted  through  either  a siphon  from  a (lust)  tank 
or  a pipe  from  the  river  when  the  level  is  abnor- 
mally high.  A water-seal  affords  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  weir  chamber  and  the 
river  water,  and  the  seal  will  be  broken  only  by  an 
excess  pressure  of  air  that  is  impelled  into  the 
chamber  by  the  current  of  high-level  water  from  the 
river  into  the  closed  chamber  around  the  dome. 
Over  the  siphon  is  a tank,  into  which  water  is  ad- 
mitted through  a cock  worked  with  a float— the 
position  of  the  float  being  regulated  by  means  of  a 
pipe  that  conveys  water  from  the  river. 

I7>428.— Beams  and  Girders:  H.J.  Armstrong. 
— For  strengthening  the  web3  of  L,  T,  I,  or  other 
girders  are  devised  diagonal  or  curved  bars  or 
flanged  tubes  that  engage  with  grooves  in  the  webs 
and  are  to  be  fastened  by  welding  or  with  rivets. 
Flanged  and  half-conical  struts  stiffen  the  middle 
line  of  the  girder,  and  hollow  triangular  struts  are 
fashioned  by  bending  the  web-ends.  The  radius  of 
curvature  of  each  groove  increases  from  the  centre 
towards  the  ends  of  the  girder. 

17,432.— Mechanism  for  Lifts:  f.  Bauke.—.\ 
tube  fits  telescope-wise  in  another  tube,  which  will 
fall  and  rise  in  a vessel  containing  liquid.  The 
former  tube  carries  the  platform  of  the  lift  or  cage. 
For  lifting  purposes  an  injector,  supplied  from  a 
gas  bottle,  forces  air  under  pressure  to  the  tube3, 
a"nd  for  purposes  of  lowering  the  air  is  allowed  to 
effect  its  escape  into  a gasometer,  which  will  also 
supply  the  injector. 

17,477.— Means  of  Piling  Timber  : A.  J.  Tenow 
and  j.  E.  Flodstrom — Inclined  planes,  set  at  a 
zig-zag,  direct  the  timber  as  it  slides  down  from  the 
conveyer.  Ease  of  descent  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  pivoted  and  counterbalanced  doors  at  the 
ends  of  the  inclines,  of  which,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  doors  constitute  extensions.  The 
timber  is  gathered  on  each  door  by  a projecting 
arm  or  step,  until  the  door  falls  and  lowers  the 
timber  on  to  the  incline  next  below.  Each  arm  can 
also  be  turned  so  a3  to  form  an  extension  of  the 
door,  and  thereby  the  timber  can  be  discharged 
either  to  the  left  side,  or  to  the  right  side  when  one 
of  the  middle  stops  has  been  turned  downwards. 

17,496.— A Ceiling-rose  for  Electrical  Pur- 
poses: H.  Hirst  and  H.  Bevis. — A rectangular 
projection  is  fashioned  upon  the  insulating-base  of 
the  rose,  and  the  hanging  wires  are  passed  through 
two  opposite  holes  and  slots  in  it  to  binding-screws 
upon  metallic  plates,  the  loops  of  the  wires  being 
inserted  through  long  holes  in  the  base  and  thence 
into  terminals,  which  are  slotted  obliquely,  upon 
the  plates. 

17.499— Process  of  Moulding  Tiles:  P.  Bruns. 
—A  profile  roller  is  fitted  on  to  a sliding  drum  or 
hopper,  which  feeds  material  to  the  mould,  and  an 
eccentric  oscillates  a hinged  stamping-iron,  which 
presses  the  material : as  a lever,  a link,  and  an 
axle  move  the  moulding-drum  on  the  guides  a 
curved  slide  hanging  from  pivoted  arms  is  swung 
automatically  out  of  action  ; on  the  axle  is  loosely 
mounted  a double-toothed  wheel  set  in  gear  with  a 
fixed  rack  for  driving  the  roller  and  the  eccentric, 
and  a foot-lever  ejects  the  tile  out  of  the  mould. 

17,502.— An  Appliance  for  Lamp  Chimneys  : 

F.  Altmann. — The  inventor’s  object  is  to  facilitate 
the  replacement  of  incandescent  and  other  cylin- 
drical lamp  chimneys  by  means  of  a tubular  guide, 
which  is  carried  by  levers  above  the  holder  in  such 
a manner  that  room  is  left  for  the  opening  of  the 
edges  of  the  holder  as  the  chimney  is  being  put  in  ; 
curved  parts,  actuated  with  springs,  grip  the 
chimney-holder,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  two 
levers  or  rods  are  compressed  as  one  passes  the 
curved  parts  over  the  expanding  upper  edges  of  the 
holder. 

17.513—  Means  of  Disinfecting  Cisterns  : 

D.  Provand.— The  contrivance  relates  to  the  dis- 
infection of  water-closet  and  other  cisterns  that  are 
periodically  emptied  ; a vessel  fitted  with  an  inlet 
and  outlet  is  filled  with  some  soluble  disinfectant, 
and  is  then  put  into  the  cistern  below  the  level  of 
the  water  therein  : as  the  cistern  is  being  emptied 
some  of  the  charged  liquid  will  flow  out  of  the  vessel, 
the  amount  of  discharge  beiDg  regulated  by  means 
of  a thin  rod  which  slides  into  the  inlet. 

17.556. — Lavatory- Fittings:  A.  Hutchison.— 

A flange  at  the  foot  of  the  bath  carries  the  basin  of 
which  the  discharge-pipe  communicates  with  a 
trap  having  a dip-plate  that  is  fashioned  in  one 


piece  with  the  bath,  and  a screw-pin  fastens  ih 
plug-seating  ; a common  neck,  serving  for  both 
hot  and  cold  water,  is  fitted  with  a swivel  in  orde' 
that  one  may  turn  it  over  the  bath  or  basin. 

17.557—  A Cold-water  Paint  : G.  R.  King.-. 
An  admixture  is  made  of  some  albuminous  sub  1 
stance,  such  as  casein,  and  a base  of  plaster,  chalk 
talc,  pigments,  &c.,  and  is  ground.  Another  mixture 
is  made  of  glue  and  hydrated  lime,  and  groundi 
The  two  compounds  are  then  mixed  together  with 
an  addition  of  more  of  the  base  ingredient.  Tht! 
paint  can  then  be  mixed  with  water  for  use. 

1 7.595- — Improvements  in  Drain-pipes  and 
Gulley-traps  : J.  E.  Leach. — In  the  case  of  drain! 
pipes,  a socket  is  fashioned  upon  the  spigot-end  for 
engagement  with  the  customary  socket.  For  trapsj 
a flattened  dome,  mounted  upon  legs,  is  used  foii 
sealing  the  outlet.  Flanges  and  a bail  are  provided! 
above  a silt-collecting  vessel,  which  is  laid  over  th«f 
dome,  and  sljts  enable  the  water  to  escape. 

i7,024.— appliances  for  Lifting  Machines: 
F.  IV.  Hollick  and  A.  S.  Hollick. — The  specification 
extends  to  appliances  for  use  with  hoists,  cranes, 
winches,  and  capstans.  A larger  break  wheel  is 
mounted  loosely  upon  the  shaft,  and  around  a brakel 
wheel  attached  to  the  drum  shaft,  which  is  driven 
with  epicyclical  brake-geari.  g from  the  motor  shaft  ; 
on  to  the  larger  brake  wheel  is  pivoted  a brake 
lever  that  is  joined  to  a band  upon  the  smaller) 
brake-wheel,  and  has  arms  of  unequal  lengths, 
whereby  the  brake  will  automatically  prevent  the 
running  down  of  the  load  when  the  larger  brake-' 
wheel  is  fixed,  and  when  it  is  desired  that  the  load) 
shall  run  down  one  lifts  a weighted  lever  so  as  to 
liberate  the  brake  which,  in  normal  conditions, 
grips  the  larger  brake-wheel.  A pinion,  fastened 
upon  the  shaft,  that  gears  with  pinions  mounted: 
upon  a brake- wheel,  and  with  an  interior  spun 
wheel  running  loosely  on  the  motor-shaft,  form  the 
epicyclical  breaking  gear,  the  speed  of  the  drum- 
shaft  depending  upon  the  amount  of  force  employed 
in  bringing  the  brake  to  bear  upon  the  last-named 
brake-wheel. 

17,632.— A Tripod  Stand  : A.  Kaufmann.— Each 
of  the  three  legs  is  made  by  coiling  a wedge-shaped  1 
strip  of  metal  around  the  shank  of  a spike  and  . 
inserting  the  end  of  the  strip  into  a cap  which  is 
pivoted  on  to  the  table  of  the  stand,  the  coil  can  be 
drawn  out  spiral-wise  by  pulling  the  spike  down-  1 
wards,  and  a scale  for  adjustment  of  height  will  I 
thereupon  become  uncovered  for  use. 

17,642.— Electrical-current  Meters  : W.  du  < 
B.  Duddcll. — Near  the  movable  thermo-couple  of  a ;| 
radio-micrometer  is  placed  a stationary  non-in-  I 
ductive  resistance,  through  which  flaws  an  alter- 
nating or  a continuous  current ; the  inventor  ■ 
contrives  that  the  deflection  shall  afford  a measure  J 
of  the  heat  which  is  developed  in  the  resistance,  J 
and  of  the  current  as  well ; he  specifies  a radio-  1 
micrometer  after  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Boys  in  vol.  1S0  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  he  adopts  variations  of  the  J 
indicator  and  suspension,  and  does  not  insist  upon  \ 
the  retention  of  the  copper  heat-receiving  plate  ; 
for  use  with  large  currents  the  heating-resistance  d 
may  be  shunted,  or  it  may  be  U3ed  with  a series  :! 
resistance  for  measuring  electrical  pressures. 

17,684.  — Mechanism  for  Ball  - and  - Float  j 
VALVES  : F.  IVangelin. — For  shutting  an  inlet  nozzle  J 
there  is  a cap  having  beneath  it  a washer  that  is  to  j 
be  kept  down  with  a screw  at  the  end  of  a lever  1] 
which  is  pivoted  on  to  a bent  carrier  ; set-screws  I 
control  the  play  of  the  lever,  on  to  which  i3  pivoted  I 
the  arm  of  the  float,  the  latter  play  being  controlled  : 
with  a screw  inserted  through  another  arm  ; the  il 
reversal  of  the  float-arm  can  be  effected  by  means  of  1 
a similar  arm  underneath,  and  the  screw  which  holds 
down  the  cap  and  washer  will  serve  for  regulating  il 
the  constancy  of  the  discharge. 

17,700.— Construction  of  Kilns  : IV.  L.  Jack- 
son.— The  double  roof  of  each  kiln,  being  one  of  a 
group  disposed  around  a common  middle  chimney,  • 
constitutes  a chamber  wherein  air  can  be  heated  for  i 
drying  the  goods  in  another  of  the  kilns,  or  into  , 
which  products  of  combustion  can  be  admitted  from  n 
one  of  the  kilns  for  heating  the  goods  in  another,  1 
dampers  being  fitted  on  the  pipes  that  connect  the  > 
chambers  and  on  the  air-inlet  pipes.  Each  kiln  is 
placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  chimney.  1 
The  openings  in  the  inner  wall  of  each  roof- 
chamber  have  covers  that  can  be  handled  through  ! 
openings  in  the  top,  and  the  inner  openings  serve  . 
for  the  admission  of  heated  air  into  the  kiln,  or  for  1 
the  passage  of  hot  gases  into  another  kiln. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  31. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  C.  Harrison  Town-  1 
send  on  " Originality  in  Architectural  Design. " 7.30  D.m.  1 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Collett  and  W.  H.  C.  Clay  on  ‘‘The  (^uay-  ; 
Walls  of  Keysham  Harbour."  8 p.m.  . 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers.— An  extra  : 
meeting,  when  the  paper  entitled  “ Modern  Workshop  j 
Methods,"  by  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  will  be  further 
discussed.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  i. 

Architectural  Association.  — First  Spring  Visit,  to 
Christ  Church,  Brixton-road,  by  permission  of  Professor  • 
Beresford  Pite,  the  architect  of  the  building. 


'Feb.  i,  1902.] 
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Sanitaiy  Inspectors'  Association. — Nineteenth  Annual 
'inner,  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

30  p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  (Car- 
inters'  Hall).—  Council  meeting  3 p.m.  Monthly  meeting 
p.m. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.— Annual  meeting’ 
bapter  House.  2.30. 

Edinburgh  A rchiteclural  Association. — Visit  to  Archers 
!all,  Buccleuch-street. 

Monday,  February  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1.)  To 
inounce  the  name  of  the  person  the  council  propose  to 
ibmit  as  a fit  recipient  of  the  Royal  gold  medal  1902. 

.)  An  Address  to  Students,  by  Mr.  John  Slater, 
.A.Lond.,  Vice-President;  and  a Criticism  of  the 
'esigns  and  Drawings  submitted  for  the  prizes  and 
udentsbips  1901-1902,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare.  (3.)  At  the 
inclusion  of  the  above  the  presentation  of  prizes  will  be 
ade  by  the  chairman.  8.  p.m. 

Clerks  0/  Works'  Association  of  Great  Britain.— 
nnual  dinner,  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  Mr. 
ston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  will  take  the  chair.  6 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  C.  H.  Reilly,  M.A.,  on 
City  Buildings,  Old  and  New,”  illustrated.  5 p.m. 
Society  of  Engineers.  — (1.)  The  President  for  the 
ist  year,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  will  present  the  premiums 
warded  for  papers  read  during  the  year.  (2.)  The 
resident  for  the  year  1902,  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  will 
sliver  his  inaugural  address.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitaiy  Officers). 

>r.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “ Mechanical  Physics  : Laws  of 
lotion,  Hydraulics,  &c.”  7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Dr.  Samuel 
lideal  on  “ The  Sterilisation  of  Water,  IV.”  8 p.m. 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ( Incorporated ). — Mi 
Robert  Pepys  Cockerell  on  “The  Life  and  Works  of 
'rof.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  R.A.’’  Illustrated  by 
intern  slides  and  original  drawings.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday  February  4. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Rev.  H. 
’hurstan  on  ‘‘The  History  of  the  Rosary  in  All  Coun- 
ries."  4.30  p.m. 

Cardiff , South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects' 

• ocicty . — Paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineer.-..  - Papers  to  be  further 
liscussed : — x.  “The  Sewerage  Systems  of  Sydney, 
•I.S.W.,  and  its  Suburbs,”  by  Mr,  Joseph  Davis.  2. 
‘The  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Trades  Waste,”  by  Mr. 
Villiam  Naylor.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  5. 

Royal  Arch  ecological  Institute .— (1)  Viscount  Dillon, 
P.S.A. , on  “ Horse  Armour.”  (2)  Mr.  J.  H.  Round, 
VI.  A. , on  “ Castle  Guard.”  4 p.m. 

Sanitaiy  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “ Natural  Forces  ; Light,  Heat 
■Electricity,  Chemistry.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
Royal  Mint,  Tower  Hill,  E. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Drdinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Nigel 
Rond.  M. A , on  "The  Work  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest,"  with  lantern  illustrations. 
f-3°  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mi 
Davidson  on  “ Winchester,  Salisbury  and  Wells,  and  their 
Surroundings,”  illustrated  by  lime-light  views."  8 p. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  — 
Ebenezer  Howard  on  “ Garden-Cities,”  with  lime-light 
views.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  February  6. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section).— Professor  Wyndhai 
R.  Dunstan  on  “ The  Coal  Resources  of  India.”  4.30  p.n 

Friday,  February  7. 

Architectural  Association  Discussitn  Section.— Mr.  J. 
Dudley  Forsyth  on  “ Stained  Glass.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  - Paper  on  “ The  Electric  Passenger  Elevator,” 
by  Mr.  William  J.  Cooper.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegman  on  “ The  Atmosphere  ; Pressure  a 
Composition  : Air  ; Combustion  and  Respiration.”  7 p. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society.—  (1)  Mr. 
J.  S.  Robertson  on  “Stone";  (2)  Mr.  R.  Armour,  jun  , 
on  “ Brick."  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hinde  on  “ Elementary  School  Planning.” 

Saturday,  February  S. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture - — Mr.  Menart  on 
'•  A Comparison  of  Continental  and  British  Architecture.” 
7 P-m-  


Smiih-st.,  f.g.r.  12 1.  ios.,  reversion  in  455  yrs... 
Warham-st.,  f.g.r.  10 /.,  reversion  in  45J  yrs.  .. 
By  Drivers  (Holloway). 

Holloway. — 3 and  4,  Andover-row,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  8/. 

8,  Bed  ford- ter.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  5/ 

55,  57,  and  59,  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  15/ 

Finsbury  Park.— 47,  Lennox-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

5/.  ios.,  r.  34/.  

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Norwood. — 9,  Ulverstone  - rd.,  u.t.  93 4 yrs., 

. 6/.  ios.,  r.  35/.  

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence 
(at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 

Shaftesbury  Avenue. — The  Shaftesbury  p.-h.,  f., 

with  goodwill : 

January  22.-  By  Salts  R,  Rex,  & Co. 
Kentish  Town.— Willes-rd.,  i.g.r.  12/.,  u.t.  19J  yrs. 

2,  Willes-rd.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  55/ 

6,  Willes-rd.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.  r.  50/ 

8 to  14  (even),  Willes-rd.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  87., 


-£37c 


162/.  . 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  15.— By  Charles  Young 


, 18,  and  22,  Willes-rd.,  f.,  r.  142/.  2,; 

Willes-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  reversion  in  19$  yrs 

26,  Willes-id.,  u.t.  19$  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  42/.  

Willes-rd.,  i.g.r.  12/.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  

4,  Inkerman-rd.,  u.t.  223  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  r.  30 1.  .. 

96,  Chetwynd-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  48/.  ..  ; 

By  Daniel  Watney  & Sons. 

Vauxhall.— Albert  Embankment,  The  White  Lion 
p.-h.,  a part  e.g.r.  and  part  f.g.r.  120/.,  rever- 
sion in  37  yrs 3> 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

City  of  London.— Fleet-st.,  &c.,  a freehold  corner 

building  site,  area  550  ft 10> 

Hoxton.—  51  and  52,  Herberl-st.,  and  1,  Trinity- 

pi. , u.t.  4oJ  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  18s.,  r.  no/.  ......  1, 

Clapham.— Clarence-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in 

33  yrs.  •_ 

Wimbledon.— Queen’s-rd.,  The  Limes,  f.,  r.  55/. 
January  22.— By  Balch  & Balch  (at 
Camden  Town). 

Kentish  Town.— 121,  Leighton-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

r.  5/.,  e.r.  36/. 

January  23.— By  Chadwick  & Sons. 

Holborn.— 6 and  7,  Holbom-buildings,  f. 3i 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Clapham.— 152,  152A,  and  154,  High-st.,  with 
range  of  stabling  in  rear,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

39/.  ios.,  r.  2co/. L 

16,  North-rd.,  u.t.  38^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 

Streatham.—  Leigham-av.,  Gwynfain,  e.r.  120/.; 

also  i.g.r.  28/.,  u.t.  4s  and  47  yrs.,  g-r-  2-F-  ••  L 
Leigham  Court-rd.,  The  Lodge,  u.t.  644  yrs., 

g-r-  *5*  *' 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Forest  Gate.— 14  and  16,  Salisbury-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  

Barking,  Essex.— 91  to  99  (odd),  Morley-rd.,  f.  .. 
Highbury.— 53.  Wyatt-rd.,  u.t.  684  yrs.,  g.r.  5/... 

Mile  End.  — 126,  128,  and  130,  Skidmore-st.,  u.t. 

29  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  ..  

Pimlico.  — 169,  Vauxhall  Bndge-rd.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

?.r.  8/. 

By  Newbon  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Clerkenwell. — 171,  Rosebery-av.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  

Caledonian-rd.— 28  and  29,  Edward-sq.,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  76/. 

Stoke  Newington.— 3,  5,  7,  and  9.  Prince  George- 

rd.,  u.t.  01  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  136/. • • J 

Islington.— 18,  Sherborne-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  Cl., 

r.  40/.  

By  Pratt  & Marsland. 

Leytonstone.— Park  Grove-rd.,  Newlyn,  f 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Old  Kenl-rd.— Verney-rd  , The  Canal  Potteries, 

area  35.000  ft. , u.t.  52I  yrs.,  g.r.  235/. ....  4 

Brixton.— 48,  Pulross-rd.,  u.t.  62$  yrs  , g.r.  4/.  4s. 

1,  5,  and  7,  Shannon-gr.,  u.t.  65}  yrs.,  g.r. 

Bromley,  Kent.— Canon-ril.,  4 plots  of  land,  f. 

Bermondsey.— 23,  24,  and  25,  Thorburn-sq.,  u.t. 

4cJ  and  44.3  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  > 

Hornsey.— 25,  Hillfield-av.,  u.t.  893  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r.  45/.  ; 

Mitcham,  Surrey.—  7,  Glebe-villas,  u t.  68  yrs., 

9^-  

By  Charles  Varley. 

Canonbury.— 4,  Petherton-road,  u.t.  474  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/  ios.,  r.  80/ 

By  T.  Walker  & Sons  (at  York). 
Easingwold,  Yorks.— Driffield  Farm  and  Cobb 

Farm,  183  a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f 

January  24.— By  Ellis  & Son. 

Sandgate,  Kent.— 90,  90A,  and  92,  High-st.,  area 

5,000  ft.,  f.,  r.  205/ 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Holloway.— 4to,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS- 

*#*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 

Facing  Stocks 2 

Shippers  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ... . 4 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 4 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers. . 16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 
End  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ■ 14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed  2 


at  railway  depot. 


6 6 per  1,000  at  railway  depoi. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 0 >1  . ” . 

Best  Portland  Cement  ......  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime.  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  , , ,.  . 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  od.  per  yard,  dehvered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


. d. 


i blocks 


64 


Ancaster 
Bath  „ 

Farleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  in  blocks  . 

Giinsbill  ,,  1 IO 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 S 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 


,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto . . 

,,  5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
i „ 2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Ho'pton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


per  ft. cube,  deli),  rly.  depoi. 


(at  Petersfield). 

Liss,  Hants.— A freehold  allotment,  5 a.  3 r.  27  p. 
January  17.— By  Roberts,  Son,  & Tory 
(at  Yeovil). 

Yeovil,  Somerset.— 12,  Middle-sl.,  f.  (including 

goodwill) 

January  19.— Bv  Hannarord  & Son 
(at  Okeliainpton). 

Droadwoodkelly,  Devon.— Upcott  Estate,  120  a. 

2 r.  15  p , f. 

Winkleigh,  Devon.— Ganet  s lenemer.t,  8 a.  1 r. 

26  p.,  f. 

January  21.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
City  of  London. — Moor-lane,  site  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (together  with  the  fabric), 

area  6,300  ft.,  f. 

Aldgate. — No  28,  f.,  r.  150/. 

Kennington. — Smith-st.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in 
45$  y« 


/2S0 


10/.,  e.r.  80/. . 


3 yrs.,  g.r.  9/  , 


730 


Crouch  Hill.— 21,  Ashley-rd. 
r-  70 1 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.  — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  lor 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


per  It.  suiier 
at  rly.  depot 


94  .. 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 
24  n ’ 


National  Federation  ok  Building  Trade 
Employers. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  held  in 
London  on  the  29th  ult.  it  was  resolved  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  employers  on  the  question  of  fixing 
a date  for  the  simultaneous  termination  of  all 
notices  with  reference  to  working  rules  with  the 
operalives. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s-  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.,  n 15  o per  1000  of  1200  ally  dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  11  5 0 >•  " 

16X  8 best  ,,  6 12  o ,1  >• 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  • • r*  S 0 >>  ” 

16  X 8 best  bluePortmadoc  6 00  ,, 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 ,, 

16X  8 » 7 5 0 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o ,, 

16XS  „ 5 i7  6 


TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,  00,  at  il\ 
Hip  and  valley  tiles....  3 7 per  do/. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  i,coo 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 » 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 Per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ 

\Sce  also  pa^i 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  soma  Contracts,  .fee.,  still  open,  b'tt  not  inclu  le.l  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Fountain 

Committee  of  Provost  Scott  Fund 

Feb.  15 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  29 
May  14 

No  date 

•Proposed  Public  Offices  ..  . 

do. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Supply  of  Road  Materials  to  Royal  Parks  ..  . . 
villas,  Hessle,  near  Hull  .... 

Steel  Pipes  ('JOO  toos) "" 

Additions  to  Fechney  Schools,  Perth  ! 

House,  Church-lane,  Pudsey,  near  heeds 

ch*»d-rt- 

‘Hardwood  Paving  

Widening  Road,  Snakehill  

Cottages [ 

Greenhouse,  Ac.,  Mousail  Hospital  .'. 

Public  Offices,  Fire  Station,  Ac  .. 

Picture  Gallery  at  Castle  Museum  ' 

Pier  Works,  Ac 

Road  Works,  Grays.  Essex  .!! 

Church,  Tonyrefail,  Wales .!.!!!"!!!!  !!*" 

Steel  Girder  Bridges,  Deepcar  and  So'ughiey  ’!’!!!!!!!!! 
Paviug  Works,  High-street  . . 

Police  Station,  Alfred  Oelder  street " 

Shop,  near  Rawmarsh,  Yorks  

Sewers,  Ac.  

Additions  to  Laogtun  House,' East  Molesey  !!  !!'.'.'.  !!!! 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Ann-street  

’Making-up  and  Paving  Roads  

Additions  to  Schools,  Xantyffyllon,  Wales  .!  !! 

;!y  ?,nd. other  Worka.  looting  Home  .!.’..!. 
Church,  Ordsall,  Retford 

Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac !'!  "!! 

Additions  to  Engine  House,  Ac.’.  Cogan  Pumping  St’n 
Chimney,  Dale-street 

Ten  Cottages,  Drogheda,  Ireland!!!!!!!!!!!!  !!!”!"  !!  !!  ' 

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Blaenau  Gwent,  Wales  

House,  Crumhn,  Mon.  ... 

Eighteeu  Houses,  Treorky.’w'aies""!"’! 

RoadWorks 

surveyor’s  Materials.’  Ac.’". I!!!!!!!!!!!”!!!!!!.!! !!!".! 

Shops,  Angel  and  King-streets  ..  . 

Granite  aud  Slag  

Public  Baths,  West  liumberstone 

Additions  to  Crown  Hotel,  Bowuess  ...  " ." 

V illas,  Bowness  

Sewers,  Ac.,  8t.  John’s-road’!!.’!.’.’ 

Twelve  Houses,  Aber.iman  

Villa,  Hirwain,  near  Aberdare  ..  " " " 

Shops,  Stoies,  Ac ’ 

•Engine  Shed.  Ac.,  Stockingford  !!’!!  !! 

Car  Sheds,  Ac 

Granite  Road  Metal  !!.!!.*!!”!!"!”!"!"!”'"  

Additions  to  inlirmary  ...  .. 

Police  Offices 

Road  Metal.  Ac.  ...  !.  ..  " ".”"!!!!!"! 

House,  Killyfast,  Toome.  Irelainl 

Road  Works,  Ac.  Russell-street  !.  

Church,  Wellington  street,  Stockton  ...  " 

Road  at  Workhouse  

Sewerage  Works,  Ormskirk,  Laucs'.’. !!.!!!!!;;!  !!!! 
Carting  Slops  and  .Sweepings 

* Watering  Streets  and  Roads  

Cottage,  Porthcawl,  Wales  

Inlirmary  * 

• W ideniug  Park-road  .........  . 

•Road  Making  and  Paviug  Works  ’.’  

•New  Technical  Institute,  Wimbledon  

‘Annual  Contracts  

'Guernsey  Broken  Granite  !"!!!!!!.""""'" 

•Tenders  for  Supplies,  Ac.  ..  ••• 

‘Tenemeut  Houses,  Stratfor.l  

•Annual  Contracts  ", 

Gasholder  Tank,  Ac 

•Annual  Contracts  !.....!!!!!!!"!!! 

•Annual  Contracts  " " 

•New  Docks  and  Works,  Avonmouth  ! !!  .!.!!.! 

Supplying  Steam  Boilers  and  Engineering  Works 

Broken  Ganite,  Ac.  (900  tons) 

Enlargement  of  Croydon  Crown  Post  Office  . ", 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

•Residence,  Salisbury'.’!  

Technical  Institute  ...!..!.  !.  *.!!.!  !!.!.!!!.  . "".  ! 

•Casual  Wards  and  other  buildings" Hackney  Wick  ’! 

•Chimney  Shaft 

•Cartage  of  Road  Materials 

■Supply  of  Road  Materials " 

Warehouse,  Humber  Bauk,  Hull  ..  .!  ..  ' ” 

itffices  Stores,  Ac.,  St.  Audrew  s Dock,  lliiil  ” !!!!.!!!' 
two  Houses,  London-road,  Newcastle-under-Lyme  .. 

Setts,  Ac 

street  Works,  Ratclilie  Gate,' Mansfleid  !!’!!!!. 

Works  at  House,  Sadberge,  near  Darlington  

Villa,  Alexandra-road,  Penzance  ... 

Cottage,  Brook-street,  Carlisle  . 

Two  Villas,  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham’".!!"!!'.’.  "!!!!.. 
Public  Baths,  Victoria  Park,  Swinton.  nr.  Mancbestei 
Drain  Pipes,  Ac.,  Rawcliffe 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  Ac. 

Mr.  W.  Peacock 

Manchester  Corporation 

Mr.  J.  U.  Dixon  

Leyton  (Essex)  U.D.C.  ...  

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Mirtteld  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Mallow  (Ireland)  R.D.C.  

Manchester  Corporation  ..  

New  Maldon  and  Coombe  U.D.C  . 

Norwich  Corporation  

Southend  Corporation  ... 


Barnsley  Corporation  

Wellingborough  U.D.C 

Hull  Corporation  

Mr.  W.  Hathaway 

Hetton  (Durham)  U.D.C 

Mr.  G.  Ferguson  

Leith  Town  Council  

Fulham  Council  

Mestag  School  Board  ..., 

Wandsworth  A Clapham  Uuion  . 


East  Retford  R.D.C 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Radcliffe  (Lancs)  U.D.C... 
Meath  R.D.C 


Stockport  Corporation  

do. 

Sheffield  Corporation  

Hertfordshire  County  Council 

Leicester  Corporation 

Mr.  Richard  Rigg 

do. 

Knutsford  U.D.C 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Accrington  Co-op.  Society,  Ltd 

Midland  Railway  Company  

Newport  (Mou.)  Town  Council  .... 

Rugby  R.D.C 

Donegal  Guardians  

Shrewsbury  Standing  Jnt.  Comm 
Isle  of  Ely  County  Council  ..... 

Ballymena  Guardians 

Jarrow  Town  Council 


Kingston-on-Thames  Guardiaus  . 
Lathom  and  Burscough  U.D.C  .. 

St.  Marylebone  Council 

do. 


Whitehaven  Guardians  

Bromley  U.D.C. 

do. 

Surrey  County  Council  

Willesden  District  Council 

do. 

West  Ham  Council  

do. 

Battersea  Borough  Council  

Watford  Gas  Company  

Hammersmith  Council  

Woolwich  Council 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  

li  dborn  Union  

Long  Sutton  (Lines.)  U.D.C 

Commissioners  of  H.M  Works  , 

Helper,  R.D.C 

R.  Gerrish  

Belfast  Corporation 

Hackney  Union 

Fulham  Guardians  

Middlesex  County  Council 

do. 

Messrs.  A.  Sanderson  A Co 

Messrs.  J.  Leymau  A Co  , Ltd.... 


H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

A.  T.  Martindale,  Architect,  66,  Wellington-road,  Bridliugton 
G.  H.  Hill  A Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  3,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster. 

David -Stuart,  Architect,  Perth  

Buttery  A Birds,  Architects,  Queen-street,  Morley  

J.  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Bridliugton  

W.  Dawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leyton  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Uackney  ...  

F.  H.  Hare.  Civil  Engineer,  Mirfield  . . 

M.  Regan,  Workhouse,  Mallow  

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

C.  T.  Lewis,  7,  Market  place,  New  Maldou  . 

A.  E.  Collins,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  

A.  Fidler,  Civil  Engineer,  Southend  .. 

G.  W.  Cobham,  Surveyor,  1,  Edwio-road.  Gravesend  

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Uall,  Barnsley  . ... 

E.  Sharman,  Surveyor,  Market-square,  Wellingborough  

•I.  U.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Towu  Hall,  Hull  .. 

J.  Platts,  Architect,  Old  Bauk  Buildings,  Rotherham 

.1.  Harding,  Surveyor,  Hetton-le-Hole  . . . .... 

D.  G.  Andrew,  Architect,  Bridge  road,  East  Molescy 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Leith 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham  

E.  W.  Burnett  A Sons,  Architects,  Tondu,  near  Bridgend 

C.  A.  Sharp.  Architect,  11,  Old  Queen-street,  S.W.  

C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

T.  Heury,  Surveyor.  Retford . ..  . ..  ... 

C.  II.  Priestley,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  

W.  L.  Roth  well,  Eagineer.  Radcliffe  .. 

L.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer,  Drogheda  

A.  Jones,  Rosebery-street,  Abertillery  ... 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercirn  

M.  Falcon,  33,  Bute  street,  Treo-ky  . ..  ...  . 

J.  Alkioson,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Pater's  Gate,  Stockport  . ..  .. 

do. 

Gibbs  A Plockton,  Architects,  15,  St  James-row,  Sheffield  ..  ., 

U.  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  li,  Parliament-street,  S.W 

A H.  Hind,  Architect,  3,  Grey  Friars,  Ljicestir  

3.  Shaw,  Architect,  Kendal  . ..  

do. 

W.  J.  Downes,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Knutsford  

G.  A.  Treharne,  Architect,  IS,  Canon-street,  Aberdare  

do. 

Haywood  A Harrison,  Archt.,  Post  Office  Chambers,  Accrington 

Company's  Architect,  Caveudish  House,  Derby 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport  

•I.  W,  Pendred,  Rugby . ..  . 

D.  C.  Pearson,  Workhouse,  Donegal  

A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury  

H.  F.  Simpson,  County  Surveyor,  Wisbeach  

C.  Johnston,  Workhouse,  Ballymena 


J.  Petree,  Borough  Surveyor,  Jarrow ,. 

T.  W.  T.  Richardson,  Architect,  57,  High-street,  Stockton 

J.  Edgell,  Union  Offices,  Kingston 

J.  T.  Wood,  Civil  Engineer,  3,  Cook-street,  Liverpool 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall 


do. 


S.  H.  Stockwood,  Bridgend  . 

G.  Boyd,  Civil  Engineer,  33,  Queen-street,  Whitehaven  ., 

Council's  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent 

do. 

G.  H.  Fox,  Architect,  9,  Johu-street,  Adelphi,  W.C 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kllburn,  N.  W 


do 


Mr.  N.  J.  Hall ... 


Pendlebury  U.D.C. 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E.  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildiugs,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W.  ... 
II.  E.  Jones  A Sons,  Engineers,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster 

Borough  Surveyor,  T>>wn  Hall.  Hammersmith  

Borough  Engineer,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead ... 

Engineers  Office,  Underfall  Yard,  Bristol  

J.  Buley,  Suffolk  Uouse,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C 

T.  S.  Mos8op,  Council  Offices,  Long  Sutton  ...  

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey  s Gate,  S.W 

R.  C.  Cordon,  Surveyor,  Duffield,  near  Derby 

F.  Bath,  Architect,  Salisbury 

S.  Stevenson,  Architect,  83,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast  

Clerk’s  Offices,  Homerton,  N.E 

F.  II.  Medhurst,  Engineer,  13,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W.  ..  . . 

do. 

Freeman,  Son  A Jaskell,  Architects,  11,  Carr-lane,  Hull  

do. 

W.  Campbell,  Architect,  3,  Bagnell-street,  Hanley  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Manchester 

Vallance  A Weatwick,  Surveyors,  Mansfield  

J.  Allen,  Borough-road,  Darlington  

O.  Caldwell,  Architect,  Penzance  ... 

W.  Pogson,  Architect.  Devonshire-street,  Carlisle  

t'ollyer  A Slater.  Architect,  8,  Bridlesmith  Gate.  Nottingham 
; T.  J.  Bushell,  Architect,  IS,  John  Talton-street,  Manchester  ... 
R.  W.  Feamley,  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract  


do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


do. 

do. 


Feb.  17 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  13  j 


| See  also  next  page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

Land  Surveyor  and  Valuer 

'those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  a 


1 By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

I ' 

Feb.  7 

Middlesex  County  Council  

M,  Number.  Comremen,.  p.  iv.  Contract,. pp.  iv.  vL  viil.  x.  xil.  dr  xxiil.  Public  Appointment,,  xvlll 

<k  xxiii. 

PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard, 

leals : best  3 in.  by  ir  in.  and  4 in.  £ ,■  d £ £ 

by  g in.  and  11  in ;3  » ,J  to 

)eals  : best  3 by  9- • • ■ v • • • • " 

iattens  : best  2J  in.  by  7 >"•  and  8 in. , 
and  3 in.  by  7 in;  an“  8,?V"‘ 

Iattens:  best  al  by  6 and  3 by  6 .. 


by  6 in. 
in  by  5 in. 


o in.)  . 


)eals  : seconds  .... 
iattens : seconds  .. 
a in.  by  4 in.  and  2 
• f •»  by  44  in.  and 
Foreign  Sawn  BoardsT 
1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  15  u 


Fif  timber  : Best ' middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specihca- 

tion) 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in. 

Swedish  balks • 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 
3 in.  by  

fattens,  ai  in.  and  3.1a-  by  7 j“- 
Second  yellow  deals.3  in.  by  n m. 

„ 3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens,  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in ............. 

Battens,  aj  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 «». 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens ' "u' 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  thanbest 


more  than 
battens. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued) 

METALS.  . , 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
. £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Iron—  800  8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  000 

merchant  quality  •••••■■;,•"  8 ° . . 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ..  1010  o n n 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 

,,  galvanised }b  - . 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.; 

Sheet  Iron,  Black.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  0 

„ „ to  24  g 11  0 ° 

> ,,  tO  26  g / 12  10  ° 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 


9 IS 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


At  per  standard. 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  . . . 

Battens ■■•••• 

Third  yellow  deals, 


by 


Do.  3 >n.  by  9 “ 

Battens • 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  .-  . 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  u in.  13 
t ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  1 


Battens • • 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  n.in.  12  10 
, ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  ° 

” \ „ battens 9 10 

Pitch-pine  : deals lb  ° 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  0 10 

Yellow  Pine- First,  regular  sizes. . 32  0 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 ° 

Oddments  ...._. 22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  ..........  20  o 

Kauri  Pine-Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . o 3 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  0 2 

Small  ,,  n ° 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 05 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  It.  sup.  as  ° 
inch  . 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. . , . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  j surnals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  . . , . 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance.  > 


3 ft.  I 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g. 

„ ,,  26  g •••• 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g. 

„ „ 26  g 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g. 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g. 


13  o 


Best  Soft  Steel’Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  12  5 0 

(j  H 22  g.  and  24  g-  13  5 0 

Cut  nails,  ^ usuaf  trade  extras.) 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matter! should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton, 
£ s.  d 


LEAD-Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe 161 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

COI’PER—  ., 

Strong  Sheet perlb.  o 

Thin  » 0 

Copper  nails >1  0 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet >1  0 

Thin  ,,  >»  0 

Tin -English  Ingots 0 

Solder— Plumbers  0 

Tinmen's  ••  >•  0 

Blowpipe  . 


a London. 

£ s.  d. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

^Denotes  accepted,  't  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BROADSTA1RS.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Bleak  House,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Barry.  Mr.  William  A. 
Burr,  architect,  76,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  :— 

Victoria  Terra- 

Stone.  cotta. 


Denne £3i978 

Whiteley,  Ltd 3.850 

May  3.S«6 

Stevens  Bros 3>77° 

Martin  3*64® 

Brown 3.5oo 

Paramor 3>4°5 

Gann  & Co.,  Whitstable*  2,945 


£3,796 

3,816 

3,7So 

3,625 


do. 


do. 


ijii 


Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  It.  sup. 

as  inch 

Teak,  per  load  

American  Whitewood  Flanks— 

Per  ft.  cube. 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

1 in?hby  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched • ■ • • : 

in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 
matched 
6 in. 

1 in.  by  7 i 

shot 

r in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched ■■  ° >•  6 ° « 6 

il  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched ° >3  ,6  1 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  6 5 o 7 5° 

Compound  Girders  ,,  >>  . “ 0 0 y 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  6 

nary  sections  ° ' 0 0 

Flitch  Plates  •••••••  8 10 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions,  - 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  o 9 v 


ENGLISH  SHEET 

GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

l Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 

11  >*  ” 
i „ ..  » " 

aid.  .. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  j 


Boiled  , 


at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 
1.  white,  planed  and 


OILS,  &c. 

...pipes per  gallon  ■ 

in  barrels 1, 

in  drums  „ 

in  pipes 

in  barrels  11 

in  drums  

barrels  - ,1 

in  drums ,, 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  a 

Red  Lead,  Dry 2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty Wei 

Stockholm  Tar Per  barrel 


BUSBY  (N  B.).  — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  Stc.,  for  the  District  Committee  of  the  Middle 
Ward  of  the  County  of  Lanark.  Mr.  W.  L.  Douglass, 
Hamilton.  Quantities  by 


Ward’  of  the  County  of 
C.E.,  3,  Clydesdale-street, 
Engineer  :— 

A.  Robertson  £4 
McKerracher  S 

Son 

Shanks  & 

McEwan  .. 

T.  Christie  .. 

A.  Duncan  ..  3,311  1 
Harvie  & Co.  3,i92 
Brebner  & Co.  3,175 
Henderson  & 

Duncan  — 3»T44  1 


3.4io  1 

3.396 

3.39° 


Stirling  & Kin- 

niburgh £3»I24 

D.  & J.  Strat- 


Brown  Bros. 
Craik  & Tuck- 

well  

J.  Pollock.. . . 
J.  Johnstone, 
Bellshill* . . 


2,960 

2.738 


Turpentine, 


CORK  — For  the  re-erection  of  mills,  Jfohn-street,  for 
Messrs.  Eustace  & Co.  Mr.  A.  Hill,  architect,  George  s- 

j'.rLyndT!V. t£5,n°°  | £•  Murphy  ^4,455 

D.  Hagarty 4.9°°  !•  PeIanX'.^:”*Y  ” 4*3? 

D.  O’Callaghan 4.547  I 


I E.  & P.  O’Flynn*  ..  4.360 


CROYDON.-For  highway  improvements,  Beddington, 
Coulsdon,  &c.,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Chart,  surveyor,  Councils  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Croj- 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . ....  o 10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

Fine  Hard  CopaV Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. . ....  1 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. ...  o 10 

Extra  Pale  Paper  yajnish ° “ 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size ® 

Best  Black  Japan  ° ° 

Oak  and  Mahog-ny  Stain  • • “ v 

Brunswick  Black  , 

, Berlin  Black n TQ 

Knotting ■ • • • ■ • • - ■ ••• _ 

I Best  French  and  Brush  


don  : — 

W.  Pearce  £i°.525 

Fry  Bros ?,l6o 

Mowlem  & Co 8,008 

W.  Langridge  ....  7i38o 

Law  rence  & Thacker  7 1 34  » 
W.  H.  Wheeler....  7.233 


W.  Shepherd  ^7,010 

Streeter  Bros 6,697 

Free  & Sons 6,356 

East  Acton  Tar  Pav- 
ing Co 6,329 

E.  lies  6,065 


uni  MRS  CHAPEL.— For  alterations  and  additions 
to ^the ^Hermitage,  Holmes  Chapel.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Tuke,  architects,  &c.,  4*.  Corporation-street,  Manches- 

tSr  ^Beckett  & Co.,  Hartford,  Cheshire*  £2,250 


UOT  VHEAD  —For  the  ere  tion  of  a school,  Kings- 
Ia5  to™  School  Board  of  Holyhead.  Mr  W.U.am 
Williams,  architect,  1,  Park-terrace,  Holyheed.  Qua  titles 
by  same „ /,  .cn 

E.  R.,  & J.  Owen,  London  House  Holy- 
head*  I»°74 

[Sec  also  next  page. 
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„.kI,NGS  LYNN.— For  work  at  High  School  for  Girls. 
King  s Lynn,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect 
and«rUrXeyor'  3I»  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich  : — 


H.  W.  Barnes  £3,862 
W.  H.  Brown  3,757  16 
P.  Banyard  .. 

J.  W.  Collins 
J.  Medwell  . . 

Renaut  Bros. . 

Tash,  Langley, 

& Co 


3i47 3 19 
3.4S3  o 
3,440  1 1 

3.38j  o 


3.359  1 


A.  F.  Foreman^  358  5 c 

R-  Dye 3,346  o o 

Bardell  Bros..  3,257  o o 
R.  Shanks....  3186  2 o 
J.  Cracknel  I, 
Peterborough  3.085  7 o 
t Accepted  conditionally. 


PRESTWHCH.— For  building  a house  for  Mr.  Henry 
Baler,  Guest-road,  Prestwich.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke 
architects,  &c.,  41,  Corporation-street,  Manchester  ’ 
Leach  & Sons,  Prestwich*  £gg? 


LONDOJL— For  alterations  to  premises  Nos.  145  and 
147,  North  End,  Croydon  (Croydon  Guardian  Offices), 
first  portion.  Mr.  F.  Windsor,  architect,  Croydon  : — 

A145  ° ° j Card"  £,321°  o 

Hubbard  135  o o | Shirley 122  12  6 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to 
304,  High  Holborn,  for  Messrs.  Godwin  & Son.  Mr. 
William  A.  Burr,  architect,  76,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

For  For 

alterations.  repairs. 

Langham  £«io  £8t 

Larke  & Son 344  64 

Hccking*  27s  5, 


WEDNESBURY.— For  the  execution  of  paving  works 
H.Eh-sireei  Markyt.plac*,  for  the  CwpbruA  M* 
E.  Martin  Scott,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wednes- 
bury.  Quantities  by  the  Borough  Engineer 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS, 

BATH.  ’ 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Contract  No.  x. 

T.  Woodhouse r 

J-Mackay 7.....'.'."  , 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Ltd T’ii6 

F.  J.  Smith  ' ,’,,0 

j.  white,  jun ;;;;;;  J'fl! . 

Currall  Lewis  & Martin ,’,2,  T 

E.  Boore ' *1  l 

W.  Westwood  _ 

A- Cooper  ;;;;;;;;;  ;g|  “ 

tmpire  Indurated  Stone  Co. 

H.  Weldon 

G.  Trentham,  Handsworth* . . 


HAM  HILL  ST0NB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co 
(incorporating  rhe  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k S, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  .-—Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


MITCHAM. — For  the  enlargement 
Mitcham  Schools,  for  the  Sch  >ol  Board. 
Pegg,  architect,  Thomton  Heath  : — 


C.  Sayers £3, 

E.  J.  Saunders  2,980 
Hobbs  Bros...  2,836 
W.  H.Parslow  2,797 


Smith  & Son*  £2,742 
Stewart  & Sons  2,608 
E.  J.  Bumand, 
Waliington"  2,605 


MORPETH.— For  the  erection  of  a hospital,  Low 
Black  Close,  for  the  Ashington  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  Wood,  architect,  Market-place,  Ashington 

Braithwaite £1,084  I Gordon  Bros.,  Stake- 

| ford,  Morpeth* £995 


NEWBIGGIN-BY-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  sixteen 
cottages,  for  Newbiggin  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Boolds  & Hardy,  architects,  Morpeth.  Quanti- 
ties by  architects : — 

Gibson  Bros..  Newbiggin*  £2.375 

[Eight  other  tenders.] 


PAIGNTON.— For  alterations  to  warehouse  and  shops 
for  Messrs.  Osborne  & Son.  Messrs.  Bridgman  & Bridg- 
man, architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Cattermole  Brown,  Paignton  • — 

G Webber  £620  I H.  Webber  & Sons  . . £559 

W.  H.  Lethbridge  ..  599  R.  Harris* 

E.  Westlake...  1 


Contract  No.  2 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  fi 

T.  Woodhouse  , 

Empire  Indurated  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.' 

The  Hard  York  Non-Slip  Stone  Co., 

Ltd 

E.  Boore 

H.  Weldon 

Patent  Indurated  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  ” 

Ellis  & Sons,  1 td [[ 

Currall  Lewis  & Martin 

* . Cooper 


Asphalte.  The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floo 
Hat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspha; 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


803  3 


G.  Trentham*  * 


John  Mackay  . 

Watson  & Co Z, 

Abell  & Cammall a*. 

John  White,  Jun °g9 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


the  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 

tne  Office  to  restdents  Id  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 


19s.  p«i  annum  (sa  numbers)  PREPAID™  To  all  part 
Europe^  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Cevl 


FoijR  nR  r^iRRT'.bm.'.M  Cl  J?* ncc!.  (Payabl®  t0  dougLas 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5: 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  Quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  The  Builder,"  by  FrUmr  MrmUr’,  p0ti 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

"INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4 & Si  East  Harding-street, 

Fitter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHIC! 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  rr8l*phone  no.  434 

r L WeetmlnrtAr. 

rci 


For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Port  1/L 


579  I 


SIDCUP  (Kent).  — For  additions,  redrainage  and 

alterations  to  The  Hollies  House,  to  adapt  same  as  the 
administrative  block  of  the  new  children’s  homes,  for  the 
Greenwich  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Thomas  Dinwiddy 
and  T.  Norman  Dinwiddy,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Louis  Jacob  : — 

Staines  & Son £4,644 

tLSLS,diJe 4-594 

W.  Mills  A. 277 


E.  Mills £6,146 

G.  Jackson  5,066 

H.  L.  Holloway  ....  4,864 

T,  D.  Leng 4,825 

B.  J.  White 4,677 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 


SLATE  MERCHANT, 


SLATER  and  TILER, 


>T  . 4.277 

w-  Nash  4,087 

T.  Rowbotham* . 


3.677 


B.  NOWELL  & CO, 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester." 


Telephone : 0195. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp  Courses. 


For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  oy 

THE 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


ESTIMATES  GIVES 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  B. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London, dtr. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED 

COPPER  AUD  ZIUC  HOOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364.  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTS. 

iro  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  EiUrop  Works,  EUSTON  UOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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Tradition  and  Invention  in  Architecture. 

“Ah  but  traditions,  inventions 
(Say  we  and  make  up  a visage), 

So  many  men  with  such  various  intentions, 
Down  the  past  ages,  must  know  more 
than  this  age  ! 

Leave  we  the  web  its  dimensions.” 

Browning. 

ft  HE  ever-recurring 
question  as  to  the 
position  of 
modern  architec- 
ture with  refer- 
ence to  the  forms 
of  architecture  of 
past  times  has 
occupied  more 
attention  than 
usual  during  the  past  few  days.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  a thoughtful  paper  at  the 
Architectural  Association  last  week,  and  it 
was  touched  upon  again  in  Mr.  Slater’s 
address  to  the  students  at  the  Institute  meet- 
ing last  Monday.  To  Mr.  Jackson’s  re- 
markable letter  in  last  week’s  Guardian , 
which  partially  dealt  with  the  same  subject, 
we  have  already  referred. 

No  consideration  of  the  subject  can  well 
be  very  profitable  unless  in  the  first  place  we 
recognise  fully  the  wide  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  architecture  in  the  present 
day  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
leading  styles  of  the  past  were  evolved.  We 
cannot  expect  a national  style  nowadays,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  English  Gothic,  for 
example,  was  a national  style,  because  we 
are  not  sufficiently  isolated,  and  have  no 
new  problem  of  construction  to  work  out. 
National  styles  were  worked  out  in  a manner 
of  their  own,  because  there  was  no  disturb- 
ing element  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
being  or  had  been  done  by  other  nations  ; 
tradition  was  followed,  and  further  deve- 
loped, because  there  was  nothing  else 
that  men  were  tempted  to  follow ; and 
also,  in  the  case  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, because  there  was  a complicated 
structural  problem  to  work  out.  Modern 
engineering  has  such  a problem  in  dealing 
with  steel  construction,  and  hence  it  has,  in 
a sense,  a style,  but  not  a national  one ; 
English,  American,  French,  and  German 


engineering  are  all  much  the  same  thing, 
with  only  some  minor  differences  in  the 
method  of  treating  minor  points  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  architecture,  which  is 
the  art  of  building  with  expression  and  for 
the  sake  of  beauty,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  former  distinc- 
tively developed  styles  of  the  world ; our 
minds  cannot  remain  uninfluenced  by  them  ; 
and  even  if  we  are  led  to  agree  that  tradi- 
tion should  count  for  something  in  modern 
architecture,  we  are  brought  up  by  the  ques- 
tion— “ which  tradition  ? ’’—for  there  are  so 
many.  There  stand  all  those  finished 
styles  behind  us  ; are  we  to  ignore  them 
in  our  modern  design,  or  are  we  to  accept 
and  make  use  of  them  as  ready-made 
materials  in  which  to  work  out  our 
own  ideas?  Had  there  been  only  one 
style  ot  the  past — one  pre-Renaissance 
style — the  question  would  be  very  much 
simplified.  It  might  then  be  fairly  argued, 
why  not  keep  to  the  traditional  expression 
of  structure,  and  give  a historic  unity  to 
architecture  ? But  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances this  argument  breaks  down,  for  we 
have  to  select  one  particular  tradition  and 
leave  out  the  others  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
a reason  lor  taking  up  with  one  rather  than 
the  other,  except  the  mere  fact  that,  for  some 
feeling  of  taste  or  association,  we  like  it 
better. 

The  English  Gothic  revivalists  endeav- 
oured to  get  a logical  standing  ground  by  the 
cry — "carry  on  our  national  and  indigenous 
style  ; return  to  that,  and  cast  away  Classic 
revivals  and  Italian  importations.”  Some- 
thing more  might  have  been  made  out  of 
this  had  the  task  been  gone  about  in  a less 
conservative  spirit.  It  was  the  ultra-faith- 
fulness to  the  original  model,  the  unwilling- 
ness to  stray  from  or  modify  it,  which 
destroyed  what  life  there  might  otherwise 
have  been  in  the  Gothic  revival,  as  the  same 
error  had  previously  killed  the  Greek  revival, 
after  a much  shorter  and,  on  the  whole,  less 
productive  existence.  That  lesson  seems 
not  to  have  been  without  its  effect ; the 
most  thoughtful  architects  of  the  present 
day  do  not  profess,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
duction of  close  imitations  of  either  Greek  or 
Gothic  buildings.  But  there  is  a new  class  of 


traditionalists,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  who 
think  they  have  got  hold  of  another  logical 
standpoint,  which  is  to  go  back  beyond  the 
days  of  the  modern  revivals,  and  keep  to 
traditional  English  detail  as  it  was  then ; 
i.e , to  Georgian  detail.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  make  any  particular  effort  to  develop 
the  style  further  ; they  appear  to  be  very 
well  content  with  quoins  and  keystones, 
and  white  window-frames  flush  with  the 
outer  wall-plane,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile, 
they  take  credit  to  themselves  for  insisting 
on  good  work  ; sound  and  solid  workman- 
ship, my  masters,  and  no  bedizenments.  This 
has  its  wholesome  side,  no  doubt ; but  the 
result  is  a school  of  architecture  which  is 
somewhat  prim  and  uninteresting ; one 
which,  while  avoiding  vulgarity,  is  also 
destitute  of  great  or  imaginative  quality,  as 
will  be  felt  as  soon  as  its  comparative 
novelty  is  worn  off. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  stand*- 
point  between  accepting  various  archi- 
tectural forms  of  the  past  as  recognised 
material  for  use — not  necessarily  in  sheer 
mechanical  imitation,  but  as  far  as  general 
idea  and  treatment  are  concerned — and 
giving  up  all  attention  to  past  forms  alto- 
gether, and  resolving  to  fashion  everything 
for  ourselves  independent  of  precedent.  And 
the  latter  position  is  practically  impossible, 
except  on  the  understanding  that  we  give  up 
everything  except  bare  structure.  This  is 
what  two  or  three  thorough-going  enthusiasts 
appear,  theoretically,  to  wish  for  ; but  we 
observe  that  cornices  and  columns  are  alter 
all  to  be  found  in  their  executed  designs  ; 
forms  for  which  they  are  mainly  indebted 
to  precedent,  though  they  may  have  modified 
them  in  detail.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  away  from  architectural  precedent 
except  by  giving  up  all  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
architecture.  Not  only  has  no  individual 
ever  consciously  invented  a style  in  archi- 
tecture ; it  may  be  said  that  no  one 
generation  has.  What  we  now  recognise 
as  styles  have  been  the  slow  and  hardly 
conscious  development  of  generations.  No 
man  can  devise  an  architectural  style  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness.  If 
we  are  to  have  architectural  detail  at  all,  we 
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must  be  beholden  to  precedent  for  a great 
deal  of  it,  in  general  suggestion  if  not  in 
actual  imitation.  Gothic  architecture  is 
linked  with  Greek  by  a long  train  of  pre- 
cedent, the  forms  of  each  age  being  only 
slightly  modified  from  those  immediately 
preceding  it.  Neither  Greek  nor  Gothic 
architect  knew  anything  of  "originality”  as 
it  is  now  understood. 

To  throw  away  all  the  traditional  forms  of 
architecture  is  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  all 
the  advantage  of  all  the  shaping  power  of 
the  brain  of  man  for  ages  past.  We  cannot 
invent  anything  better  than  a column  with  a 
capital  to  carry  a horizontal  member ; we 
may  dismiss  it  and  put  a plain  post  instead  ; 
but  that  is  not  originality.  Of  course  we 
need  not  copy  any  particular  form  of  column 
and  capital  exactly ; we  may  have  a modifi- 
cation of  our  own  to  put  into  it  (though 
possibly  we  shall  not  improve  it);  but  at 
any  rate  we  are  indebted  to  precedent  for 
the  general  form,  and  we  cannot  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  paper,  drew  a 
parallel  between  architecture  and  poetry, 
and  between  the  column  and  the  sonnet. 
He  argues  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  copy  an 
ancient  column  because  it  is  perfect,  and 
call  that  modern  art,  as  it  would  be  to  copy 
a sonnet  of  Shakespeare’s  because  it  was 
perfect,  and  call  that  modern  poetry.  But 
the  analogy  is  not  quite  sound.  A column 
has  only  one  function  ; to  support  weight — 
that  is  the  thought  in  the  column.  But  a 
sonnet  is  only  an  artistic  way  of  expressing 
thoughts,  not  a thought  ; it  is  an  artistic 
form  of  literary  expression  ; but  a thousand 
writers  may  use  it,  in  the  same  language 
and  with  the  same  arrangement  of  lines  and 
rhymes,  and  yet  all  their  thoughts  be  quite 
original  and  distinct.  The  real  parallel  is 
not  between  the  sonnet  and  the  classical 
column,  but  between  the  sonnet  -form  and 
the  column,  as  a mode  of  expression. 

We  may  carry  this  idea  further,  and  draw 
a parallel  between  architectural  style,  con- 
sidered at  large,  and  poetic  style  and  form. 
A man  may  write  a poem  in  twelve  cantos 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza  without  copying 
the  41  Faerie  Queene  ” ; his  ideas  may  be 
quite  different  and  quite  original,  but  he 
adopts  Spenser's  form  of  expression.  So  a 
man  may  design  a building  in  Greek  or 
Gothic  style  which  nevertheless  may  be  no 
copy  of  any  Greek  or  Gothic  building.  He 
adopts  a style  of  expression  formulated  by 
the  architects  of  a previous  age,  as  the  poet 
may  adopt  a style  formulated  by  Spenser. 
Both  may  be  original  in  the  most  essential 
sense. 

In  short,  our  point  would  be  that 
originality  in  architecture  consists  much 
more  essentially  in  the  plan,  conception, 
and  grouping  of  a building  than  in  its  detail ; 
and  that  it  is  in  plan  especially  that  we 
ought  to  see  more  originality.  The  basic 
idea  of  an  architectural  conception  lies  in 
the  plan  and  grouping,  and  we  do  not  see 
nearly  enough  thought  and  originality  in 
planning.  Take  as  an  example  M.  Girault’s 
admirable  “ Petit  Palais  ” at  Paris.  That  is 
really  a thoroughly  original  building  ; it  is  a 
new  architectural  conception  ; but  the  detail, 
though  treated  with  some  individuality,  is 
all  based  on  recognised  Classic  forms.  The 
originality  lies  in  the  conception  as  a whole. 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see  the  idea  retained 
of  designing  in  this  or  that  style  ? No  ; and 
especially  not  from  the  client’s  point  of 
view.  No  architect  should  be  invited  to 


design  a building  " in  such-and-such  a 
style.”  To  ask  him  to  do  that  is  to  start 
him  on  the  wrong  track  at  the  outset.  Ask 
him  to  design  a building  for  a certain  pur- 
pose, and  leave  the  treatment  to  him.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  himself 
choose  to  clothe  his  building  in  detail 
derived  from  or  suggested  by  a certain  past 
style,  if  he  takes  that  as  a point  of  departure 
and  not  in  a spirit  of  slavish  imitation, 
and  if  he  chooses  it  because  his 
special  sympathies  are  with  it.  Our 
modern  school  of  traditionalists  professedly 
adopt  the  tradition,  and  imitate  (and  rather 
slavishly  imitate)  the  details,  of  the  style 
nearest  to  us  in  point  of  time  before  the 
days  of  the  revivals.  But  if  tradition  is  to 
be  recognised  at  all,  we  do  not  see  why 
there  may  not  be  a choice  of  traditions,  and 
why  a traditionalist  may  not,  quite  logically, 
choose  to  go  further  back  to  what  he  regards 
as  a finer  and  nobler  tradition. 

Of  course,  supposing  an  architect  takes 
such  a traditional  style  as  his  starting  point, 
the  more  originality  he  can  put  into  it  the 
better,  if  such  originality  is  an  improvement 
and  a further  development.  That,  however, 
is  a counsel  of  perfection,  and  only  within 
the  power  of  a man  of  genius,  and  one  who 
is  content,  and  is  permitted,  to  take  far 
more  time  over  the  study  and  elaboration 
of  his  detail  than  is  generally  allowed  lor 
in  these  days  of  hurry.  Otherwise,  the 
"original  ’’  detail  is  not  unlikely  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest.  That  is  one  of  the 
advantages  which  the  adoption  of  a past 
style  gives ; there  is  a harmony  in  the 
details ; perhaps  partly  the  result  of 
association  of  ideas  on  our  own  part, 
but  also  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  lact  of 
their  being  all  worked  out  by  a generation 
of  architects  who  concentrated  their  minds 
on  one  school  of  detail,  and  knew  of  or 
cared  for  no  other.  In  some  recent  designs 
in  which  originality  of  detail  has  been 
palpably  aimed  at,  the  drawback  has  always 
seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a scrappiness, 
a want  of  coherence,  in  the  details,  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  one  another.  Now 
coherence  of  manner  in  detail,  unity  of  style 
and  scale,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  architecture,  and  that  is  why 
the  study  ol  the  Classic  Orders  still  remains, 
and  perhaps  always  will  remain,  the  best 
initial  training  for  a student.  It  alone 
familiarises  him  with  the  idea  of  inter- 
pendence  in  style  and  scale  between  the 
whole  design  and  the  details,  provided 
always  that  it  is  recognised  and  used  as  a 
means  of  training,  and  not  as  providing 
mere  models  for  copying  from. 

In  the  case  of  decorative  details  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  Nature,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  novelty  of  de- 
tail derived  from  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Nature  is  apt  to  produce  results  at  variance 
with  true  and  consistent  architectural  style. 
In  the  description,  under  the  head  of  " Illus- 
trations,” of  Mr.  Townsend’s  own  building, 
the  Horniman  Museum — a building  which 
we  admire  very  much,  both  for  its  general 
picturesqueness  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan  and  section — we  have  interpolated  a 
sketch  of  a foliage  capital,  one  of  the  illus- 
trations sent  us  by  the  architect.  That  is  a 
novel  bit  of  detail,  but  it  is  to  our  mind  much 
too  naturalistic  for  architectural  detail ; and 
that  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  search 
for  novelty  in  carved  detail  often  leads.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  architectural  style  that 


foliage  ornament  should  be  conventionalised 
into  architectural  form.  The  variety  of 
natural  foliage,  in  minor  details,  is  almost 
infinite  ; but  conventionalism  is  under  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  many  of  these  minor 
details.  In  other  words,  the  more  you 
conventionalise,  the  more  you  reduce  the 
number  of  the  possible  types  of  archi- 
tectural foliage  ornament,  because  you 
cannot  obtain  a conventionalised  form  with- 
out a certain  sacrifice  of  natural  detail.  We 
do  not  want  carved  plants  on  a building ; we 
want  types  founded  on  Nature,  but  not  imi- 
tative. Those  who  seek  for  variety  by 
means  of  imitative  carving  almost  unavoid- 
ably sacrifice  style ; and  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  this  : if  an  architect  have  the  genius 
and  the  patience  to  work  out  a consistent 
style  in  all  the  details  of  his  building,  with- 
out any  absolute  imitation  of  past  styles, 
well  and  good.  If  he  have  not,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  accept  a recognised  style  of 
detail  than  to  erect  a building  without  style 
and  consistency  ; always  remembering  that 
the  exercise  of  original  thought  in  the 
planning  of  the  building,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  style  to  its  requirements,  is  an 
opportunity  of  which  no  theory  of  architec- 
tural tradition  can  deprive  him. 


ART  IN  THE  THEATRE. 

HE  presentation  of  " Ulysses  ” at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  the  point 
at  which  we  have  arrived  in  what 
may  be  called  the  aesthetic  development  of 
the  modern  drama.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a 
play  founded  on  a Classic  story  of  undying 
interest,  written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  younger  generation  of  English 
poets,  to  the  scenic  setting  of  which  several 
of  the  most  eminent  archaeologists  of  the 
day  have  lent  their  aid,  and  the  incidental 
music  to  which  is  written  for  the  occasion  by 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  promising  of 
our  younger  musical  composers.  What  a 
remarkable  advance  is  this  in  aesthetic  con- 
ception of  the  drama  in  England,  compared 
with  the  times  which  many  of  us  can  re- 
member, when  scenery  was  provided  with 
regard  solely  to  a momentary  effect,  without 
consideration  of  historic  truth  or  local  colour, 
and  when  any  sort  of  music  would  " do  ” — 
theatre  music  being  in  fact  a kind  of  by- 
word among  seriously-minded  amateurs. 

We  do  not  generally  profess  to  include 
the  drama  within  our  programme,  but  in  the 
mounting  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  play  there  are 
scenes  which  are  of  distinctly  architectural 
interest,  for  we  have  the  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  Homeric  palace,  the  details  and 
arrangement  of  which  we  may  probably 
assume  to  be  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Lethaby, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
coadjutors  in  the  piece.  The  third  scene  of 
the  first  act  takes  place  in  the  forecourt 
of  Ulysses’  palace,  which  is  filled  by  the 
revelling  suitors.  The  main  arrangement 
had  evidently  been  suggested  by  the  plan 
of  the  palace  of  Tiryns.  We  look  across 
the  courtyard,  and  see  the  end  facade  of 
the  great  hall,  the  n kyapov,  on  our  left,  and 
opposite  to  us  the  entry,  up  some  steps,  to 
the  women’s  quarters.  This  is  also  the  place 
of  entry  to  the  women’s  quarters  at  Tiryns, 
but  the  rooms  themselves  were  not,  as 
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represented  at  the  theatre,  in  the  rear  of 
this  entrance,  they  were  connected  to  the 
rear  angle  of  the  fieyapov,  and  the  entry 
from  the  courtyard  only  gave  access  to  the 
corridor  leading  round  to  them.  In  the  house 
of  Ulysses,  according  to  the  Homeric  account, 
the  women’s  quarters  were  evidently  in  the 
rear  of  the  piy ctpov,  but  could  no  doubt  be 
reached  without  going  through  the  hall; 
and  though  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
(Women  may  probably  have  been  on  an 
upper  story,  their  day-room  would  almost 
•certainly  have  been  on  the  ground  floor 
level.  The  steps  at  the  theatre  are  neither 
one  thing  nor  another ; they  remove  the 
women’s  apartments  from  the  ground 
, level,  but  they  are  not  high  enough 
•to  be  accepted  as  leading  to  an  upper 
story.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  historic,  and 
is  perhaps  covered  by  the  sentence  in 
Mr.  Tree’s  prefatory  Note,  to  the  effect 
•that  use  has  been  made  of  Professor 
Lethaby’s  architectural  and  archaeological 
designs  “ with  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
■and  limitations  of  the  stage”;  but  the 
Tiryns  plan  might  have  been  adhered  to  in 
this  case,  for  Penelope’s  entry  would  have 
been  in  the  same  place,  only  she  would  have 
emerged  from  a corridor  instead  of  from  an 
improbable  house.  However,  one  must  not 
demand  absolute  accuracy  in  such  matters 
in  a stage  scene ; it  is  enough  if  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time  and  place  is 
suggested.  It  is  of  course  a wooden 
•Greek  architecture  that  we  see ; the 
barbaric-looking  gilt  columns  in  front  of  the 
.ptyapov  are  quite  in  keeping  ; the  square 
panelled  piers  (or  painted  in  panels)  at  the 
angle  of  the  portico  are  not  so  convincing. 
'The  interior  cf  the  hall  in  the  last  scene 
strikes  us  as  much  more  realistically  archaic 
•Greek  : the  animal  paintings  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall ; the  ornament  above,  with 
the  thin  characteristic  Mycenaean  scroll  ; the 
-columns  with  their  quasi-Egyptian  palm 
•capitals  ; the  sacred  tree  painted  over  the 
doorway  ; and  the  ceiling  painted  in  squares 
of  black  and  white  (we  think  we  can  lay  our 
■finger  on  the  particular  vase  in  the  archaic 
room  of  the  British  Museum  that  suggested 
that  detail) — all  these  combine  in  a 
'thoroughly  old-world  effect,  wrought  out 
with  great  care  and  success. 

The  scenic  effects,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Craven’s 
Calypso’s  Isle  in  the  second  scene,  with  its 
embowering  trees,  is  a perfect  paradise  ; and 
his  scene  of  the  approach  to  Hades,  before  a 
■cavern  “ amid  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the 
hills,”  with  the  yellow  gleam  of  sunlight  seen 
above  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  is  a most 
powerful  picture,  rendered  all  the  more 
impressive  by  the  thin  wailing  of  the  ghosts 
faintly  heard  through  the  opening.  The 
scene  in  Hades  is  very  finely  managed,  but 
■would  be  more  impressive  if  it  could  be 
shortened  a little  ; after  seeing  it  too  long 
the  glamour  begins  to  wear  off  and  we 
become  more  conscious  of  the  machinery. 
But  it  is  a very  fine  and  truly  Homeric  effect 
when  the  assembled  ghosts,  at  the  close  of 
the  scene,  give  vent  to  lamentations  at 
seeing  the  living  man  go  up  again  to  the 
upper  day,  whither  they  may  not  accompany 
him,  and  stretch  their  hands  towards  the  ray 
of  sunlight.  This  is  really  a pathetic  realisa- 
tion of  the  ancient  Pagan  feeling  about  the 
dead. 

The  costumes  do  not  profess  to  be  of  the 


Homeric  period  (for  which  indeed  there  are 
hardly  data  sufficient) ; some  of  those  of  the 
women  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
bright  and  gay  costume  of  the  world-wander- 
ing hero  on  Calypso’s  island  rather  jars  on 
one  as  out  of  place.  We  like  better  Matthew 
Arnold’s  picture  (in  “ The  Strayed  Re- 
veller ’’) — 

“ Ah,  who  comes  forth 

To  thy  side,  Goddess,  from  within  ? 

How  shall  I name  him  ? 

This  spare,  dark-featured. 

Quick-eyed  stranger  ,J 
Ah,  and  I see  too 
His  sailor's  bonnet, 

His  short  coat,  travel-tarnished, 

With  one  arm  bare.” 

The  "sailor’s  bonnet” — that  kind  of 
conical  skull-cap  familiar  to  us  from  ancient 
and  often-copied  representations — we  had  ; 
but  there  was  a little  too  much  finery  in  the 
costume  otherwise. 

Regarding  the  music,  we  are  told  in  the 
programnic  raisonncc  that  " while  there  is 
nothing  aggressively  modern,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  aggressively  Grecian  about 
it,  so  far  as  modes  and  mannerisms  go.” 
We  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
latter  than  the  former  part  of  the  sentence. 
There  is  nothing  Grecian  about  it  whatever, 
either  in  modes  or  in  sentiment  or  anything 
else.  We  will  not  say  it  is  “ aggres- 
sively’’  modern,  which  would  be  vitupera- 
tive; but,  though  fine  and  effective  in 
itself,  it  is  a great  deal  too  modern  to 
accompany  an  ancient  Greek  story.  Not 
that  we  want  an  attempt  (always  futile)  at 
realising  Greek  music  ; but  there  should  be 
something  of  the  calmness  and  severity  of 
character  which  belongs  to  Greek  art,  in 
music  set  to  accompany  or  illustrate  a Greek 
story. 

Of  course,  after  all  said  and  done,  “the 
play’s  the  thing,”  and  if  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  enter  into  literary  criticism,  we 
may  recognise  that,  though  the  piece  no 
doubt  owes  much  to  spectacular  effect,  it  is 
a poem  worth,  and  even  suggestive  of,  a 
fine  scenic  setting  ; and  the  musical  lines 
which  from  time  to  time  strike  on  the  ear 
(not  always  with  as  clear  enunciation  as  they 
deserve)  seem  only  in  keeping  with  the 
gorgeous  scenery.  Indeed,  why  should  not 
the  story  of  Ulysses  have  a romantic 
setting?  Is  it  not  in  itself  the  most 
romantic  story  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Tree  shows  a perfectly  admirable 
make-up  as  Ulysses  (by  the  way,  since  the 
gods  in  the  play  have  their  Greek  names, 
why  is  not  the  hero  " Odysseus  ” ?),  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  really  fine  and  im- 
pressive acting  in  his  part  and  in  those 
(more  especially)  of  Athene,  Calypso,  and 
Penelope.  The  suitors  and  their  female 
friends  (like  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor’s  music) 
are  rather  too  boisterous  ; and  though  the  fat 
suitor,  Ctesippus,  is  certainly  amusing,  he 
suggests  Plautus  rather  than  Homer.  The 
scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the.  suitors  cannot 
of  course  be  given  as  in  Homer,  but  it  is 
effectively  managed  ; and  it  is  curious  to  feel 
how  this  incident  of  the  disguise  and  sudden 
discovery  of  the  avenging  hero,  from  a story 
three  thousand  years  old,  can  still  hold  a 
modern  audience  in  interest  and  suspense. 

After  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  silent  embrace  of 
Ulysses  and  Penelope  in  the  middle  of  an 
empty  stage — a pathetic  and  impressive 
conclusion  to  what  is  at  once  a fine  drama 
and  a splendid  spectacle. 


NOTES. 

The  Government  Water  Bill 
"wtte^BuT  ’s  Pretty  much  what  has  been 

expected  for  some  time.  It 
proposes  to  create  a special  body  to  take 
charge  of  the  water  supply  of  London, 
numbering  sixty-seven,  with  a paid  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman.  This  seems 
a singularly  stupid  and  unbusinesslike 
measure.  The  body  to  be  created  is 
very  unwieldy,  for  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  ' mind  that  the  management  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  and  its 
suburban  districts  is  alter  all  a fairly  simple 
matter.  In  the  great  provincial  towns  it  is 
managed  by  a Committee  of  the  Town 
Council.  It  is  in  our  opinion  a great  mistake 
to  establish  another  active  body,  and  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  given  the 
management  of  the  water  supply  to  the 
London  County  Council,  with  power;  for  a 
few  representatives  of  the  suburban  districts 
to  attend  the  Water  Committee.  Out  of  the 
proposed  Water  Parliament  of  sixty-seven 
members,  forty-six  are  to  be  chosen  frorh 
London,  of  whom  ten  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  County  Council,  thirty -four  by  the 
Municipal  Boroughs,  and  two  by  the  City. 
The  others  come  from  outside  London.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  companies  are  to  be 
bought  out  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that 
nothing  extra  is  to  be  paid  for  compulsory 
purchase.  This  is  a good  feature  in  a Bill 
which  in  its  main  features  is  retrograde  and 
clumsy. 

County  Council  The  adjourned  debate  of  the 
Works  London  County  Council  on 
Department.  'pues(^ay  on  the  Report  of  the 

Works  Department  was  a very  unsatislactory 
performance.  The  main  point  of  that  Re- 
port was  that  the  actual  costs  of  the  works 
executed  by  the  Council’s  own  department 
during  the  past  year  considerably  exceeded 
the  final  estimates.  The  Moderate  party  in 
the  Council  thereupon  loudly  cry  out  that 
there  is  a loss  on  the  work  done  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor. Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  this  reasoning.  If  a landowner  who 
prefers  to  do  his  own  work  receives  from  his 
agent  an  estimate  that  a set  of  farm  buildings 
will  cost  500/.,  and  when  the  work  is  done  he 
finds  that  he  has  spent  600/.,  he  does  not  say 
that  he  has  lost  100/.,  only  that  the  work  has 
cost  more  than  he  expected.  No  reasonable 
ratepayer  can  possibly  be  deluded  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Moderates.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  Works  Department 
is-per-fect,  but  whether  the  Council  pay  too 
much  is  a matter  which  can  only  be  decided 
by  a careful  investigation  by  skilled 
persons  into  the  prices  paid  for  material 
and  cost  of  labour,  supervision,  and  so  forth- 
We  are  sometimes  surprised  that  the  Pro- 
gressives do  not  institute  some  such  inquiry 
by  a competent  outsider.  A satisfactory 
Report  would  enable  the  ratepayers  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  Works  Department,  and, 
if  favourable,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
attacks  upon  it. 

The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Com- 
Liverpooi  mittee  have  circulated  a state- 

Cathedral.  . 

ment  of  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  St.  James’s  Mount  site,  and 
answers  to  the  objections  made  to  it.  Their 
statements  appear  to  us  to  be  exceedingly 
misleading  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
ground.  They  show,  indeed,  that  the  site  is 
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fairly  accessible,  but  the  statements  as  to 
its  44  prominence,"  merely  because  it  is  24  It. 
higher  level  than  Monument  - place,  are 
absurd.  Prominence  of  a site  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  its  being  so  many 
feet  above  a datum  line.  What  they 
mean  by  maintaining  that  there  is  a better 
vista  to  the  site  than  at  Monument-place 
we  cannot  understand.  They  quote  Mr. 
Oldrid  Scott’s  words  to  the  effect  that 
41  the  site  in  itself  is  a particularly  fine  one, 
and  one  which  any  architect  would  take 
delight  in  dealing  with.  It  is  very  peculiar, 
as  the  plateau  stands  some  15  ft.  above  the 
flanking  road.  This  would  give  a splendid 
effect  to  the  principal  facade,  which  would 
have  a fine  open  space  about  500  ft.  in 
depth  leading  up  to  it.”  What  is  meant  by 
41  the  principal  fa9ade  ” we  do  not  know,  for 
we  have  been  told  that  the  cathedral  must 
be  aligned  north  and  south,  and  in  that  case 
the  side  parallel  with  the  public  road  would 
be  the  flank  of  the  building.  The  position 
of  the  Committee  is  further  fortified  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  to  whose  pre- 
posterous proposal  for  treating  the  plan  we 
have  already  referred,  and  of  Sir  E.  Russell, 
who  is  known  as  a journalist  and  a politician, 
but  is  no  authority  on  architecture,  and  who 
compares  the  St.  James’s  Mount  site  to  that 
of  the  church  of  Montmartre  at  Paris — a 
comparison  the  absurdity  of  which  will  be 
evident  at  once  to  those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  know  both  Liverpool  and 
Paris  well.  The  supporters  of  the  Monu- 
ment-place site,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not 
appear  to  have  quite  fairly  stated  their 
case  in  regard  to  the  proximity  of  tram- 
ways : the  tramways  would  run  very  close 
to  the  cathedral.  But  why  emphasise  the 
fact  that  they  are  electric  trams?  Surely 
an  electric  tram,  running  on  smooth  rails 
with  no  horses,  is  the  quietest  of  public 
conveyances,  rather  than  the  most  noisy.* 


Westminster  The  Westminster  City  Council 
CitLy  Council,  and  have  resolved,  on  the  recom- 

tne  Widening  , 

of  the  Strand,  mendation  of  their  Improve- 
ments Committee,  to  offer  a 
sum  of  90,000 /.  for  the  land,  computed  to  be 
about  4,374  superficial  ft.,  that  would  be 
taken  for  the  proposed  widening  of  the 
Strand  to  80  ft.  between  Terry's  Theatre  and 
the  Hotel  Cecil.  To  that  area  is  to  be 
added  some  land  that  would  be  surrendered 
without  payment  by  the  Worcester  Build- 
ings Company  in  terms  of  the  Company’s 
covenant  with  the  late  Strand  District  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  City  Council’s  offer  is 
made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
London  County  Council  contribute  a further 
sum  of  20,000/.  in  respect  of  the  setting 
back  of  the  three  houses,  Nos.  91-2-3 
(between  Carting-lane  and  Beaufort-build- 
ings),  which  would  cost,  it  is  calculated, 
3r,787/.  The  total  estimated  outlay  upon 
the  improvement  amounts  to  92,590/.,  to- 

*  We  observe  that  while  the  partisans  of  the  Monument- 
place  site  assert  that  the  traffic  will  be  no  disturbance,  and 
cite  the  case  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Cathedral  Committee  argue 
that  this  is  no  test,  because  the  traffic  is  only  on  one 
side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  “ there  are  no  electric  trams.” 
This  is  absurd.  The  traffic  outside  St.  Paul’s  on  a week- 
day is  a larger  and  more  noisy  traffic  than  any  that  would 
ever  run  outside  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  if  on  Monument- 
place,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  from  within  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  different  in  the  days,  which  we  can  remem- 
ber, when  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  was  paved  with  cobble 
stones.  The  rumble  was  formidable  then,  but  it  is  not 
now,  nor  would  it  be  so  at  Monument-place.  We  are  quite 
convinced  that  as  regards  the  Monument-place  site,  the 
objection  of  the  noise  of  traffic  may  be  disregarded  : it  is 
a mere  bugbear. 


wards  which  the  London  County  Council 
have  agreed  to  contribute  50,000/.  Thus, 
under  the  arrangement  now  proposed,  a net 
expense  of  about  22,600/.  will  devolve  upon 
the  City  of  Westminster.  In  a "Note1’ on 
October  6 last  we  mentioned  some  of  the 
historical  associations  that  belong  to  the 
houses  affected  by  the  scheme — one  of  them, 
No.  96,  at  the  corner,  east,  of  Beaufort- 
buildings,  having  been  built  in  1826,  after 
J.  B.  Papworth’s  designs,  and  occupied  by 
Rudolph  Ackermann.  The  project  extends 
to  a raising  of  the  level  of  Beaufort-buildings 
and  the  closing  of  Herbert’s-passage  in  the 
rear  of  the  Strand. 


The  London  County  Council 
aud  theGas  ^as  decided  to  call  another 
Light  and  Coke  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  City  Corporation  and 
the  Metropolitan  boroughs  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  with  a view  to  taking  action 
to  compel  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.  to 
supply  gas  at  a cheaper  rate.  The  price 
charged  by  the  Gas  Light  Co.  is  now  3s.  per 
1,000  cubic  ft.,  while  the  South  Metropolitan 
Co.  charge  only  2s.  3d.  for  the  same  quantity 
of  gas.  Since  last  July  a new  factor  has 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
parison, for  since  that  date  the  standard 
illuminating  power  of  the  South  Metropo- 
litan gas  has  been  reduced  from  sixteen  to 
fourteen  candles,  while  the  standard  north 
of  the  Thames  remains  sixteen  candles.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  officers  of  the 
London  County  Council  have  made  any  com- 
parative tests  to  ascertain  the  values  of  the  two 
qualities  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  and  for 
incandescent  lighting  ; but  if  such  tests  have 
been  made  and  corroborate  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
the  two  qualities  of  gas  for  these  purposes 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  Gas  Light  Co. 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  supply  the 
lower-grade  gas  at  a reduction  of  2d.  per 
1,000  cubic  ft.  The  price  would  then  be 
2s.  Sd.,  compared  with  2s.  3d.  south  of  the 
Thames.  The  remaining  difference  of  5d.  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
South  Metropolitan  Co.  charge  a rental  for 
consumers'  meters,  while  no  rental  charge  is 
made  by  the  Gas  Light  Co.,  but  the  major 
portion  is  accounted  for  by  the  excessive 
capitalisationandless  successful  management 
of  the  latter  undertaking.  Within  a year  or 
two  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Gas  Light 
Co.  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
raise  further  capital,  and  it  may  then  be 
possible  to  induce  Parliament,  in  view  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
unusual  action  in  favour  of  the  consumer 
For  the  present  the  public  representatives 
can  do  little  but  prepare  themselves  for  the 
moment  when  they  can  take  action  with 
some  effect.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be 
ready  with  facts  and  practicable  reform 
proposals  in  place  of  vague  grievances. 


Calcium  Judgment  was  delivered  on 
Carbide  Monday  last  in  a case  of  great 

Manufacture.  . , ° 

importance  to  the  acetylene 
industry.  The  Acetylene  Illuminating  Co. 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  manufacture 
calcium  carbide  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
entered  an  action  against  the  United  Alkali 
Co.  for  alleged  infringement  of  their  patents. 
Mr.  Justice  Buckley  decided  that  the  Willson 
patent,  upon  which  the  Acetylene  Illumi- 
nating Co.  relied,  is  not  valid,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  infringement.  The  result  of 
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this  decision  (if  the  decision  is  not  reversed 
upon  appeal  to  a higher  Court)  is  to  render  it 
legal  for  anyone  to  manufacture  in  tlx 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  import,  calcium* 
carbide  produced  in  an  electric  furnace,  i 
One  of  the  barriers  to  the  free  development 
of  the  acetylene  industry  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  removed. 


The  Hampstead  Heath  Pro- 
HaH(athad  tection  Society  have  issued  1 
their  Fifth  Annual  Report.  At  i 
the  close  of  it  they  record  their  appreciation- 
of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  Heath  by  tlx  : 
London  County  Council,  and  their  opinion  ! 
that  its  condition  shows  marked  improve-  i 
ment.  They  think,  however,  that  there  is  i 
urgent  need  of  further  supervision  throughout  | 
the  night  and  in  the  early  morning,  which  is  I 
very  likely  the  case.  The  Society  have  been  i 
active  throughout  the  year  in  resisting  the 
attempts  of  the  promoters  of  the  Charing.  ; 
Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway  Bil?  ^ ' 
and  here  they  are  doing  good  work.  A pro- 
posal for  another  railway  under  the  Heath, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Hampstead  and 
Edgeware  Railway,’’  naturally  intensifies  the 
objections  felt  by  the  Committee.  In  regard 
to  some  smaller  matters  the  Committee  seem  1 
to  be  rather  in  want  of  excuses  for  inter- 
fering. Why  these  reiterated  protests 
against  the  "trees  on  the  east  side  of 
Spaniards’-road  ” ? Surely  trees  can  do  no 
one  any  harm.  But  as  far  as  the  railways 
are  concerned  we  lully  sympathise  with  th-t 
attitude  of  the  Society,  who  are  doing  a 
public  service  in  opposing  them.  If  these 
railways  are  made,  Hampstead  Heath  will  be 
ruined — that  is  the  plain  English  of  it. 


The  case  of  Davies  v.  Tree,. 

Doolwafs.  which  resulted  in  a verdict  fair 
1 50/.  damages  against  the  pro- 
prietor of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  sustained  by  a visitor  to 
the  theatre,  should  be  instructive  to  archi- 
tects who  are  ill-judged  enough  to  plant  a 
door  on  the  top  of  a 6-in.  step,  so  that  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a step  is  only  visible- 
from  one  side  of  the  door  (and  may  be  over- 
looked even  then).  The  plaintiffs  case  was 
not  one  of  the  best  in  the  world : he  was 
apparently  in  an  excited  state  and  in  a great 
hurry  to  inquire  as  to  some  presumed 
mistake  about  his  seats,  and  he  went  very 
quickly  through  a door  which  he  said  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  attendant,  but 
which  in  the  evidence  it  was  shown 
was  not  intended  for  the  public,  but  only 
for  the  staff.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
jury  awarded  him  very  substantial  dan/ages 
for  the  injuries  which  he  received  from  a 
fall  caused  by  the  unexpected  step  in  the 
doorway  ; and  we  think  they  were  right.  Of 
course  one  must  sympathise  with  Mr.  Tree 
who  has  had  to  pay  for  the  mistake  of  his 
architect ; but  perhaps  the  verdict  will  serve 
to  impress  upon  some  architects  that  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  a very  stupid  one,  to  place  a. 
step  just  under  the  closing  line  of  a door,, 
and  that  their  clients  may  have  to  pay  for  it,, 
and  will  not  love  them  therefore. 


In  reference  to  a recent  Note- 
’Drawings™  whicl1  we  published  on  lec- 
ture  diagrams,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  them  drawn  so  as  to  be- 
really  intelligible  to  the  audience,  a correspon- 
dent writes  to  the  effect  that  "it  might  be 
worth  while  drawing  attention  to  the  differ- 
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1 ence  between  architects’  and  engineers’ 
practice  in  the  lettering  on  drawings.  For 
exhibition  purposes  it  may  look  better  to 
put  fancy  letters,  that  very  few  people  can 
read.  As  to  this,  I do  not  wish  to  express  any 
opinion,  but  when  it  comes  to  working 
drawings,  which  will  be  traced  and  retraced 
both  in  the  architects’  and  the  builders' 
offices,  it  would  be  much  better  for  every 
one  concerned  if  only  plain  letters,  that  could 
be  easily  read  by  the  builder’s  fore- 
man, were  used.”  We  quite  agree 
with  our  correspondent,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
habit  of  writing  cryptic  letters  on  work- 
ing drawings,  or  at  all  events  on  detail 
drawings,  prevails  to  any  great  extent.  If 
it  does,  it  is  a very  foolish  one.  Where  we 
have  generally  seen  cryptic  lettering  is  on 
competition  drawings  and  on  drawings  pre- 
pared for  publication.  Occasionally  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  what  are  the  names  of  the 
rooms  on  plans  lettered  in  this  fashion.  We 
[like  to  see  style  in  an  architect’s  lettering, 

I but  the  best  style  consists  in  combining  fine 
character  with  legibility,  as  seen  in  so  many 
examples  of  Renaissance  lettering,  both 
English  and  Italian.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  lettering  on  working  draw- 
ings ought  not  to  be  merely  the  kind  of 
lettering  workmen  are  most  accustomed 
to  read,  as  our  correspondent  seems  to 
suggest. 


Mr.  Hollyer  has  won  a name 
Phot?grip£  for  himself  as  an  artist  by  his 
platinotype  reproductions  of 
the  works  ol  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  To  him 
is  very  largely  due  the  increasing  popularity 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  this  group 
ot  artists’  work.  He  has  had  access  to 
many  works  that  are  now  less  and  less 
likely  to  be  seen  by  the  public,  and  has 
placed  sympathetic  and  truthful  repro- 
ductions within  the  reach  of  every  art  lover. 
This  in  itself  is  something,  even  if  the 
reproductions  were  no  less  mechanical  than 
the  majority  of  the  copies  of  great  pictures. 
But  they  are  more  than  this ; take,  lor 
example,  Mr.  Hollyer’s  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Watts’s  wonderful  picture,  “ Time,  Death, 
and  Judgment.”  It  conveys  the  greatness 
of  the  original  to  a remarkable  extent,  and 
faithfully  depicts  the  qualities  of  tone  and 
texture.  The  present  exhibition  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  includes  a number 
ot  reproductions  of  the  old  masters,  the 
younger  Mr.  Hollyer  having  made  a special 
study  of  the  works  of  Botticelli,  and  of  other 
masterpieces  in  Florence  and  at  The  Hague. 
We  think  the  reproduction  of  Botticelli’s 
11  La  Primavera  ” is  superior  to  anything  of 
the  sort  to  be  obtained  in  Italy  ; due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  individuality  of  the  English  photo- 
grapher compared  with  the  necessarily  some- 
what mechanical  reproductions  of  the  large 
Italian  forms  of  photography.  Individuality 
is  admittedly  a dangerous  recommendation 
to  a copyist,  but  the  best  results  are  missed 
by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of 
sympathy  and  the  perception  to  guide  them 
to  attain  the  desired  effect.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibition 
is  the  collection  of  portraits  from  the  life 
or  from  paintings  of  those  eminent  in 
science,  art,  and  letters  of  modern  times. 
Names  like  Carlyle,  Paderewski,  R,  L. 
Stevensou,  Burne-Joues,  Leighton,  Bis- 
marck, Cowper,  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Henley, 
Watts,  Joachim,  William  Watson,  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  William  Morris,  Pusey,  Miss 
Mitford,  Rossetti,  Scott,  Matthew  Arnold, 
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Thackeray,  Gordon,  Father  Damien,  and 
Huxley,  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  collected  together 
and  placed  in  security  in  some  public 
institution.  We  can  imagine  no  more  suit- 
able decoration  for  the  walls  of  our  homes — 
when  original  works  are  out  of  the  question 
— than  reproductions  of  some  of  the  inspir- 
ing works  of  our  greatest  living  painter, 
Watts,  or  of  the  great  artists  of  the  past. 


At  the  London  Institution  on 

Institution!1  Monday  a lecture  on  “City 
Buildings,  Old  and  New,”  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Reilly.  With  the 
aid  of  well-selected  lantern-slides  Mr.  Reilly 
gave  a brief  picture  of  the  aspect  of  Mediae- 
val London,  and  drew  comparisons  between 
it  and  London  streets  as  we  now  know  them. 
Wren’s  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
City  was  noticed  in  considerable  detail.  He 
rightly  bemoaned  the  architectural  disadvan- 
tages under  which  modern  building  schemes 
are  conducted,  which  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  debased  state  of  most  of  our  street 
architecture — so  poisonous  to  the  eye  of  the 
untutored  public.  A knowledge  of  the 
simple  principles  of  construction  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  man,  and  be  he  artist  or 
not,  he  is  able  to  appreciate  a sound  struc- 
ture. A few  slides  of  recently-executed 
City  buildings  were  shown  to  illustrate  the 
absolutely  unprincipled  nature  of  their 
designs,  and  with  them  was  compared  the 
City  work  of  our  best  modern  architects. 


The  Fine  Art  Society  have 
SfcoronS™. issued  a circular  stating  that 
they  are  prepared  to  advise  in 
regard  to  the  artistic  decoration  and  illumi- 
nation of  public  buildings,  streets,  and 
houses  on  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  Coro- 
nation. They  say,  very  truly,  that  "decora- 
tions of  this  nature  have  hitherto  proved  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  energy,  time,  and  money 
devoted  to  them  have,  through  lack  of 
artistic  supervision,  been  wasted  upon 
commonplace  and  monotonous  displays.’’ 
They  announce  that  they  have  secured  the 
assistance  of  two  well-known  decorative 
artists  (names  not  given),  who  have  organ- 
ised a staff  of  artist  designers,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  [advise  and  give  designs, 
We  should  have  liked  it  better  if  the  names 
of  the  artists  had  been  given.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Society  will  be  able  to 
improve  on  the  ordinary  style  of  street 
decoration,  but  the  whole  announcement  is 
rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  a trading 
firm  with  an  eye  to  “ business.” 


This  year  the  sending-in  day 
Academy.  for  architectural  drawings,  as 
well  as  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, engravings,  etchings.  &c.,  will  be  Thurs- 
day, March  27 ; for  oil  paintings,  Saturday, 
March  29,  and  Tuesday,  April  1 ; and  for 
sculpture,  Wednesday,  April  2.  We  presume 
that  models  intended  for  the  architectural 
room  will,  for  receiving  purposes,  be  classed 
as  sculpture. 


Accidents  on  Buildings.— The  Factury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office  have  sent  round  to 
builders  a reprint,  with  some  additions  and  modifi- 
cations, of  a report  which  appeared  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1000, 
in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  guarding  against 
accidents  in  building  operations.  The  modifications 
introduced  have  been  made  upon  the  suggestion  of 
leading  experts  who  have  been  consulted.  We  may 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  on  another 
occasion. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixth  general  meeting  (business  and 
ordinary)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.Lond.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary,  announced  the 
decease  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Penty,  Fellow,  of  York, 
a past  President  of  the  York  Society. 

Elections. 

The  following  applicants,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualified  according 
to  the  Charter  and  By-laws,  were  then 
elected  : — As  Fellows  : Messrs.  J.  Parker,  Cape 
Town  ; A.  N.  Prentice,  London  ; J.  R.  Moore  - 
Smith,  London  ; and  F.  H.  Tulloch,  Belfast. 
As  Associates : Messrs.  C.  T.  Adshead,  Liver- 
pool ; S.  W.  Bensted,  London  ; E.  G.  Besant, 
Cambridge  ; A.  B.  Botterill,  Streatham,  S.W.  ; 
C.  A.  Broadhead,  Nottingham  ; D.  J.  Brundrit, 
Ulverston  ; H.  Busbridge,  Pluinstead  ; R.  S. 
Cockrill,  Great  Yarmouth  ; W.  J.  Devlin, 
London  ; W.  E.  Dobson,  London  ; J.  Ewing, 
London  ; E.  L.  Gaunt,  Bradford  ; A.  E. 
Gibbins,  London  ; F.  R.  Boyd  Haward,  Lon- 
don ; R.  E.  Hemingway,  Nottingham  ; A.  E. 
Hughes,  London  ; A.  T.  Hussell,  Ilfracombe  ; 
E.  W.  Lees,  London  ; E.  Berks  Norris,  Bir- 
mingham ; L.  Rycroft  Oakes,  London  ; H.  F. 
Ponton,  London  ; C.  E.  Power,  London  ; W. 
Beddoe  Rees,  Cardiff  ; C.  H.  Reilly,  M.A. 
Cantab.,  London  ; E.  G.  Rodway,  Bristol ; A. 
Sharp,  Montreal  ; G.  L.  T.  Sharp,  Barnes 
Common  ; W.  Slater,  Nottingham  ; F.  Danby 
Smith,  London  ; W.  S.  Tucker,  Exning,  New- 
market ; A.  H.  Verstage,  Godaiming  ; E.  P. 
Wheeler,  London  ; J.  A.  Woore,  Derby  ; 
E.  L.  Wratten,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  that 
the  Council  proposed  to  submit  to  his  Majesty 
the  King,  as  a fit  person  to  receive  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  for  1902,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley,  for  his  work  as  an  architect. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  much 
applause. 

Address  to  Students. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  should  like  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  he  was  about  to  read 
an  address  to  students  instead  of  their  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wm.  Emerson.  The  President  had 
been  on  a visit  to  India,  and  he  had  had  no 
time  before  he  went  away,  or  while  he  was 
away,  in  which  to  prepare  the  address,  and 
for  that  reason  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
address  had  fallen  upon  him  instead  of  the 
President. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following 
address  to  students  : — 

“ The  architectural  student  of  to-day,  if  he 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of 
his  art,  must  be  much  impressed  and  some- 
what puzzled  to  notice  how  very  fluctuating 
and  short-lived  have  been  the  various  fashions 
of  architectural  taste  during  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so.  If  he  looks  to  ancient  times, 
when  the  world  was  young,  and  what  Lord 
Leighton  calls  ‘ the  spirit  of  spontaneous, 
unquestioning  joy  in  production’  was  para- 
mount, this  was  not  the  case.  The  styles  of 
architecture  which  the  early  building  peoples 
evolved  for  themselves  to  suit  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  the  varying  necessities  of  their 
public  and  private  life,  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing materials  found  in  the  country,  and  various 
other  local  conditions — whether  you  turn  to 
Egypt  with  its  colossal  and  gloomy  avenues 
of  sphinxes  and  columns,  or  to  Assyria 
with  its  glazed- tile  decorations  and  mural 
tablets  depicting  in  realistic  fashion  all  the 
daily  occupations  of  its  kings,  or  to  Persia 
with  its  lofty  tapering  columns  and  pillared 
halls  such  as  we  see  at  Persepolis — these 
styles,  I say,  persisted  with  slight  variations 
for  centuries,  and  only  died  with  the  decay  of 
the  nations  themselves.  When  we  come  to 
Greece,  we  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  the  splendid  temples  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  and  of  Here  at  Samos 
were  commenced,  and  we  can  only  imagine 
what  a length  of  time  must  have  elapsed  from 
the  erection  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  Doric 
temples  before  these  two  magnificent  buildings 
could  have  been  possible.  The  Doric  and  the 
Ionic  styles  flourished  contemporaneously,  and 
the  latter  merged  into  the  Corinthian,  the 
d 
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earliest  example  of  jwhich  is  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  was  built  in 
b.c.  335.  When  the  Greeks  began  to  plant 
colonies  along  the  Italian  littoral,  numerous 
temples  sprang  up  there,  and  the  Romans 
became  familiar  with  Greek  architecture, 
which  they  naturally  adopted,  with  modifica- 
tions and  variations;  and  this  variant  of  the 
Classic  style  prevailed  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Roman  Republic  and  under  the 
Emperors,  not  only  in  Rome  itself,  but  in  the 
numerous  colonies  which  she  founded,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  edifices  served  as  the 
pattern  for  the  debased  Classic  buildings  which 
were  erected  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Passing  through  the 
Romanesque,  we  find  Pointed  or  Gothic  archi- 
tecture fully  developed  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  except  in  Italy,  where  the  Classic 
traditions  lingered  longest,  by  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  then  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  this  style,  with  its 
developments  and  modifications,  held  the  field 
until  the  Revival  of  Letters  led  to  that  Rennais- 
sance  of  Classic  taste  which  stamped  its  mark 
on  the  architecture,  the  literature,  and  the 
painting  of  the  next  two  hundred  years.  Since 
then  all  has  been  changed.  In  1830  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy  published  his  work  on  the 
lives  of  the  most  celebrated  architects,  and  he 
uses  these  words  in  his  introduction  : — 1 As  we 
only  recognise  as  the  true  architectural  art  that 
which — alone  among  all  known  methods  of 
building — owes  its  origin,  its  progress,  its 
principles,  its  laws,  its  theory,  and  its  practice 
to  the  Greeks,  and  which,  handed  on  by  the 
Romans,  has  become  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilised  world,  we  must  forewarn  our 
readers  that  no  mention  will  be  found  in  our 
treatise  of  any  work  or  of  any  architect  of  the 
kind  called  Gothic.’ 

In  1827  was  published  a work  illustrating 
the  recent  buildings  erected  in  Regent-street, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  Regent’s  Park,  and 
speaking  in  terms  of  no  unstinted  praise  of 
the  excellence  of  the  designs.  Yet  in  1836, 
when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  course 
of  erection,  we  find  the  Gothic  style  to  the 
fore.  In  1867  the  competitive  designs  for  the 
new  Law  Courts  were  sent  in,  to  the  number 
of  eleven  ; every  one  of  these— except  one 
alternative  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Garland — 
was  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  report,  claimed  for 
the  Gothic  style  that  it  afforded  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  developments  suggested  by 
modern  requirements,  modern  materials,  and 
modern  modes  of  construction.  A genera- 
tion later  what  do  we  find  ? You  are 
all  of  you  acquainted  with  the  storm 
which  was  raised  a few  weeks  ago  anent 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral  competition,  and  I 
need  not  quote  the  opinion  of  a distinguished 
modern  architect  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  Gothic  style  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
to-day  ! N -w  I think  it  very  probable  that  all 
this  may  lead  an  architectural  student  to  ex- 
claim, * A plague  on  both  your  houses  ! Why 
should  I bother  my  head  with  learning  any- 
thing about  Classic  or  Gothic,  Romanesque  or 
Renaissance  ? All  art  is  ephemeral,  utili- 
tarianism is  the  only  guide.  These  styles  are 
now  all  dead,  and  will  give  me  no  help  towards 
designing  a town  hall,  an  infirmary,  or  a 
modern  residence.’  Now  I do  not  think  it  can 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  hold  such  views  that  they  will 
be  utterly  wrong  if  they  take  this  line.  What 
is  it  that  stirs  the  emotions  even  of  the  un- 
lettered man  when  he  gazes  down  a vista  of 
columns,  gigantic  and  awe-inspiring,  in  an  old 
Egyptian  temple,  or  looks  upon  the  perfect 
grace  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  stupendous 
relics  of  mighty  Rome,  until,  as  Byron  says, 
the  place 

Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runs  o’er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ; 

or  when  in  some  old  mediaeval  cathedral 
where 

The  blessed  saints  are  smiling  dumb 

From  ihe  rich  painted  windows  of  the  choir 

On  aisle  and  transept, 

he  looks  up  to  the  springing  arches  and 
intricate  ribbed  vaulting — what,  I say,  stirs  the 
emotions  but  the  feeling  that,  different  as  may 
be  the  forms  which  present  themselves,  there 
i6  such  fitness  in  the  purposes  of  each  and  in 
the  connexions  of  all  the  parts  with  each  other, 
such  perfection  in  the  combination  of  form  and 
colour,  that  the  net  result  in  every  case  is 
beauty.  And  if  this  emotion  is  excited  in  the 
untutored  breast,  even  though  it  may  fail  to 


find  expression,  is  it  not  more  so  in  that  of  the 
artist,  and  flught  he  not  to  study  reverently 
and  carefuliy  the  older  styles,  not  with  the 
idea  of  slavishly  imitating  them,  but  with  the 
desire  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  to  see  what 
were  the  aims  with  which  the  old  masters  of 
the  building  craft  worked,  and  upon  what  the 
beauty  of  the  result  depends  ? The  buildings 
which  have  attracted  and  which  will  attract  the 
most  universal  admiration  are  not  those  at  the 
sight  of  which  we  exclaim  1 How  enormous  ’ 
or  1 How  wonderfully  clever,’  but  those  which 
are  beautiful  ; and  whenever  you  meet  with  a 
building,  large  or  small,  new  or  old,  which 
attracts  you  as  being  beautiful,  study  it  care- 
fully, not  in  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the 
anatomist  who  is  dissecting  a dead  body,  but 
with  wise  and  loving  sympathy  and  reverent 
tenderness.  I am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
think  that  an  architect  ought  to  try  to  make 
his  building  beautiful,  and  that  a protest 
should  be  made  against  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  cult  of  ugliness  which  has  been 
growing  of  late  years.  There  is  too  great  a 
tendency  nowadays  to  mere  eccentricity  and 
originality  among  the  younger  men.  There 
have  been  several  buildings  erected  lately 
the  cleverness  — I had  almost  said  the 
infernal  cleverness  — of  which  cannot  be 
denied  for  one  moment ; but  are  they  beautiful  ? 
There  is  far  too  much  straining  after  effect, 
too  great  eagerness  to  achieve  something  not 
attempted,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  achieved,  before  ; 
and,  as  has  been  well  said,  ‘ when  the  achieve- 
ment becomes  obvious,  is  it  not  by  way  of 
becoming  uninteresting  ? ’ I am  not  arguing 
in  favour  of  a dead  level  of  monotony  which  is 
uninteresting,  even  if  the  level  be  a high  one  ; 

I have  no  love  for  the  stereotyped  style  of  art 
which  the  continental  methods  of  education 
and  study  too  often  result  in.  If  a man  be  a 
true  artist  his  individual  emotions,  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  all  the  idiosyncracies  of  his 
character,  are  bound  to  come  out  in  his  work  ; 
but  do  not  let  your  main  idea  and  aim  be  to 
display  your  idiosyncracies.  In  this  connexion 
I cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  words 
recently  used  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  in 
addressing  the  students  of  the  Academy.  He 
said,  ‘The  desire  to  be  original  is  a constant 
besetment  of  the  young  artist,  but  unless 
founded  on  a solid  base  of  knowledge  and  study 
it  is  apt  to  lead  to  mere  eccentricity,  and  to 
show  a desire  to  astonish  rather  than  to  com- 
mand that  legitimate  admiration  which 
sensible  people  would  give  to  all  well-con- 
sidered and  thoughtful  work  ; and  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  distressing  to  the 
intelligent  observer  of  a work  of  art  than  an 
evidence  of  the  desire  to  .be  original  at  all 
costs,  where  there  is  neither  genius  nor  know- 
ledge to  support  it.’  These  words  cannot  be 
too  closely  pondered  on  and  taken  to  heart 
by  every  artist,  and  especially  by  architects  to- 
day, who  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  rays 
which  fall  from  the  new  electric  lamp  of 
eccentricity  have  extinguished  all  the  beams 
of  the  old  seven  lamps.  A real  genius  may 
be  original  because  he  has  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  to  work  out  his  original  ideas, 
but  what  can  be  more  contemptible  than  to  see 
the  weak,  jejune  and  spiritless  attempts  to  copy 
what  may  be  admired  as  an  original  work  of 
genius,  while  the  copy  only  shows  the  lack  of 
genius  in  its  exponent  ? In  literature  we 
admire  Carlyle  because  of  the  intense  earnest- 
ness which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  behind 
the  rough  and  somewhat  uncouth  language 
which  he  employs  ; but  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  imitate  Carlyle  what  shall  we  say  ? ‘ Non 
ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e passa.’  Yeur 
buildings  are  the  vernacular  in  which  you  have 
to  express  the  architectural  ideas  which  are  in 
you,  and  depend  npon  it  the  simpler  and  more 
direct  thatlanguage  is,  the  more  eloquently  will 
it  appeal  to  the  world.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that 
the  time  you  may  spend  in  studying  old  work  will 
never  be  wasted,  that  such  study  will  but  brace 
your  pinions  and  fit  you  better  to  soar  into  the 
heights  which  science  is  opening  out  for  you. 
And  further,  the  study  of  old  work  will  teach 
you  another  most  important  lesson— never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  you  are  working.  In  the  best  old  work 
the  material  is  never  tortured  : one  form  of 
ornamentation  and  enrichment  is  suitable  for 
stone,  another  for  brick,  and  another  for  wood; 
and  this  has  always  been  lost  sight  of  when 
art  became  debased,  with  the  result  that  a mere 
tour  de  force  is  attained  from  which,  however 
much  we  may  admire  the  skill  which  produced 
it,  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  simpler,  truer, 
and  more  legitimate  methods  of  treatment. 


Before  I leave  the  subject  of  what  I may 
call  your  intellectual  equipment  for  the  career  ' 
which  you  have  chosen,  let  me  urge  you  to  1 
cultivate  an  easy,  terse,  and  direct  literary  ; 
style.  When  you  get  into  practice  you  will 
have  to  write  reports  and  to  carry  on  daily  'i 
correspondence  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  you  j 
should  endeavour  always  to  make  your  own 
meaning  as  clear  as  possible  to  those  you  are  c 
addressing.  It  often  occurs  to  me  how  lamen-  | 
tably  deficient  in  literary  style  are  the  majority  , 
of  letters  which  one  gets  from  architects.  And 
here  I cannot  but  express  my  regret,  which 
is  shared,  I believe,  by  all  members  of 
the  Council,  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
award  the  Essay  Prize  this  year.  Here  is  an 
opportunity,  which  I should  like  to  see  more  : 
widely  embraced,  of  carefully  studying  some  . 
subject  given  to  you,  digesting  it,  and  then  pro-  I 
ducing  in  your  own  words  a dissertation  on  1 
the  subject,  which  should  not  be  a mere  j 
rechauffe  of  what  you  have  read,  but  an  attempt  i 
to  explain  and  to  reason  upon  the  theme  which  I 
has  been  set  you.  I hope  next  year  we  shall  I 
get  a much  larger  number  of  competitors  for  11 
this  prize.  Also  I would  urge  the  younger  J 
members  of  this  Institute  not  to  neglect  any  j 
opportunities  you  may  have  to  practice  public 
speaking.  It  any  subject  is  treated  in  this  j 
room  on  which  you  have  knowledge,  I am  j 
confident  your  attempts  to  impart  it  will  always  j 
be  received  sympathetically  by  the  occupier  j 
of  this  chair,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  you  will  1 
find  it  an  enormous  advantage  to  be  able  to 
express  your  ideas  in  public.  I very  much 
wish  more  of  the  younger  men  would  take  J 
part  in  our  discussions  here. 

When  you  once  get  started  in  independent 
practice  there  will  be  hosts  of  matters  J 
coming  before  you  on  which  you  will  only  ,j 
have  your  own  judgment  to  guide  you.  You 
are  sure  to  make  some  mistakes,  but  do  1 
not  be  unduly  discouraged  by  them  ; you 
will  learn  more  from  mistakes  than  in  any  ,j 
other  way.  I must  just  say  one  word  i 
on  what  has  been  a vexed  question  ever  j 
since  I took  any  interest  in  this  Institute — \ 
I mean  competitions.  Whatever  may  be  | 
one’s  personal  views  on  competitions,  I do 
not  for  one  moment  suppose  we  shall  ever  t 
get  rid  of  them.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  promoters,  I do  not  think  the  best  i| 
method  of  getting  the  most  suitable  design  is  ;j 
by  competition,  because,  however  carefully  you  1 
may  draw  your  conditions,  you  can  never  em-  -j 
body  in  them  all  the  small  points  which  ought  i| 
to  be  and  would  be  considered  by  the  designer  j 
if  he  were  in  constant  touch  with  those  whose  .1 
requirements  he  is  trying  to  meet  ; but  from  s 
the  competitor’s  point  of  view — painful  as  must  I 
be  the  aggregate  waste  of  time  and  energy— it  ij 
seems  to  me  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  I 
force  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wills  a few  ! 
weeks  ago  in  this  room.  He  said  that  a man  •. 
starting  in  practice  cannot  possibly  have  his  = 
time  fully  occupied,  and  that  he  had  better  : 
waste  his  time  going  in  for  competitions  than  1 
in  other  ways,  and  there  is  no  doubt  you  may  > 
learn  a great  deal  by  endeavouring  to  work  : 
out  actual  problems  of  design  ; but  you  ought  to  : 
work  them  out  conscientiously,  and  not  slur  : 
over  the  difficulties,  or  you  will  be  apt  to  get  1 
into  slovenly  ways  of  work,  and  there  is  always  ■ 
the  danger  of  being  led  to  put  telling  bits  of  1 
design  into  the  elevations  without  looking  after  : 
the  construction.  And  if  you  do  go  in  for  com-  • 
petitions,  when  the  award  is  made  I cannot  1 
help  thinking  the  losers  would  best  consult  I 
their  own  dignity  by  accepting  their  defeats  in 
silence.  Of  course,  I am  assuming  a con- 
scientious assessor  and  promoters  who  mean  : 
loyally  to  accept  his  award.  No  words  can  be  : 
too  strong  to  stigmatise  cases  in  which  : 
assessors’  awards  are  upset  for  no  intelligible  : 
reason  except  gross  nepotism  ; but  I hope  such 
cases  are  growing  rarer,  and  this  Institute  is,  I I 
feel  sure,  always  desirous  of  doing  its  best  to 
keep  competitions  clean,  fair,  and  above-board. 

The  field  of  an  architect's  practice  is  ever  i 
widening,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  now  so  extensive  as  : 
almost  to  deter  men  from  entering  on  it.  All 
the  new  discoveries  of  science,  which  at  first 
are  simply  laboratory  experiments,  are  . 
gradually  made  to  subserve  our  daily  needs  : 
and  requirements,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  taken 
place  our  clients  expect  us  to  advise  them  with 
reference  to  all  new  inventions,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  your  great  advantage  to  keep  au  : 
courant  with  the  times  by  noting  and,  if 
possible,  investigating  the  utility  of  new  1 
inventions  affecting  architecture.  But  the 
powers  of  any  individual  are  limited,  and 
I feel  sure  that  the  near  future  will  see 
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good  deal  of  devolution  of  the  manifold 
uties  undertaken  by  architects.  And  I see 

0 reason  why  this  should  turn  out  to  the 
etriment  of  the  architect.  On  the  art  side 
e can  be  associated  with  the  sculptor,  the 
ainter,  and  the  mosaic  worker,  and  on  the 
zientific  side  why  not  with  the  engineer  ? 
>uite  recently  this  Institute  urged  the  desir- 
Dility  of  associating  an  architect  with  an 
ngineer  in  bridge  design,  and  I am  confident 

would  often  be  desirable  to  associate  a pro- 
issional  civil  engineer  with  an  architect  in 
le  case  of  large  buildings  where  difficult 
roblems  of  support  or  construction  have  to 
e considered,  the  best  arrangement  of  electric 
riring,  and  so  forth.  I would  be  the  last  to 
ndervalue  the  great  assistance  which  an 
rchitect  receives  from  what  I may  call  the 
pecialist  manufactuiers  with  whom  we  so 
requ.ently  have  to  consult,  but  personally 
am  disposed  to  think  the  better  plan 
;ould  be  to  put  their  work  under  the  direct 
upervision  of  a professional  engineer,  who 
ould  draw  up  the  specification  embodying  the 
onditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be 
arried  out.  But  this  is  a question  which 
carcely  comes  within  the  limits  of  an  address 
5 students.  The  very  wideness  of  the  field 
overed  by  an  architect’s  practice,  with  all  its 
cianifold  responsibilities,  has,  however,  its 
ompensations.  As  your  practice  increases 
ou  need  never  be  haunted  by  the  dread 
>f  monotony.  Your  work  will  probably 
ake  you  afield  into  various  parts  of  the 
ountry,  and  every  fresh  building  which 
'ou  have  to  design  will  present  new  diffi- 
:ulties  as  to  site,  aspect,  accommodation,  &c., 
vhich  it  is  a never-ending  pleasure  to  try  to 
ivercome.  Architecture  is  so  many-faceted, 
md  touches  so  many  planes  of  modern 
ife — ecclesiastical,  municipal,  commercial,  and 
ocial — that  an  architect  ought  above  all  other 
lien  to  be  broad-minded  and  to  avoid  any- 
hing  like  cliqueism  or  a haughty  bearing 
owards  his  fellows.  Remember  that,  however 
ascinating  and  lofty  may  be  your  designs,  the 
:ffect  of  your  buildings  when  finished  depends 
lot  upon  yourself  but  upon  the  builder  who 
rarries  out  your  designs,  the  foreman  who 
ooks  after  the  work,  and  even  the  individual 
zarpenter  who  fits  a moulding  or  the  labourer 
who  mixes  the  concrete,  and  if  you  cultivate 
iroad  sympathies  you  will  find  all  through  your 
ife  that  you  will  remain  a student*  and  will  be 
earning  lessons  every  day,  and  this  will  tend 
;o  keep  your  brain  clear  and  your  mind 
eceptive. 

In  these  few  remarks  I have  endeavoured 
nerely  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  matters  of 
nterest  to  students  as  to  which  a word  of 
idvice  or  caution  may  be  useful,  but  you  must 
ill  in  the  details  yourselves,  always  remem- 
lering  that  so  honourable  and  inspiring  a pro- 
ession  demands  that  those  who  practise  it 
should  always  uphold  a high  standard  of 
lonour  among  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  heartily  congratulate 
:hose  of  you  who  have  come  here  to-night  to 
receive  the  prizes  which  you  have  so  thoroughly 
deserved.  Mr.  Hare  will  give  you  some  detailed 
criticisms  on  the  work  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  I will  only  say  that  I think  the 
collection  of  drawings  which  has  been  on  view 
the  last  fortnight  is  a really  remarkable  one, 
and  shows  an  aggregate  of  labour,  study,  and 
skill  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
And  you  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  win  prizes  are  also  to  be  congratulated,  for 
you  have  shown  a steady  perseverance  in 
working  out  your  designs  which  will  certainly 
not  turn  out  to  be  lost  labour,  and  you  will 
learn  a great  deal  by  observing  how  others 
have  got  over  the  difficulties  which  perplexed 
you.  Do  not  be  unduly  depressed  by  your 
failures  nor  elated  by  your  successes,  but  let 
each  only  stimulate  you  to  further  endeavours. 

1 heartily  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your 
future  careers.” 

Noles  on  Students'  Designs. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  then  read  a criticism  of  the 
designs  and  drawings  submitted  for  the  prizes 
and  studentships,  1901-1902.  He  said  that 
one  could  not,  in  looking  round  the  exhibi- 
tion, fail  to  be  struck  by  the  vast  amount  of 
care  and  labour  which  the  students  who  were 
competing  had  expended  on  their  work,  and 
the  critic  should  weigh  well  his  words  that  he 
Height  not  on  the  one  hand  omit  any  beneficial 
criticism,  or  on  the  other  discourage  or  mis- 
understand an  earnest  and  meritorious  worker. 
It  was  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
designs  were  the  work  of  students  and  must 
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not  therefore  be  judged  with  too  great  severity 
from  a practical  standpoint.  The  subjects 
included  in  the  prize  list  of  the  Institute 
covered  a very  wide  field,  ranging  from  the 
literary  side,  as  instanced  by  the  essay,  to  the 
eminently  practical,  as  evidenced  by  the  Grissell 
Medal.  The  study  of  old  work  was  encouraged 
in  the  competitions  for  the  Pugin  Studentship 
and  the  Institute  Medal,  of  colour  in  that  for 
the  Owen  Jones  Prize,  while  design,  the 
ultimate  ehd  and  aim  of  all  these  studies,  was 
invited  in  the  subjects  given  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  and  the  Tite  Prize.  Any  student  who 
had  taken,  year  by  year,  one  of  these  subjects 
would,  he  ventured  to  think,  when  the  list  was 
exhausted,  have  passed  through  a course  of  study 
which  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  him  in 
after  years,  and  would  equip  him  with  a fund 
of  knowledge  which  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  stress  of  practice,  when  little  time 
or  opportunity  was  left  for  theoretical  study. 
The  standard  of  worksubmitted  had  alwaysbeen 
a high  one,  the  prize  designs  and  drawings 
usually  being  among  the  most  notable  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  and  this  occasion 
formed  no  exception.  Except  in  one  or  two 
particulars  he  thought  the  work  might  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  former  years ; 
indeed,  some  of  it  seemed  to  be  a step  in 
advance.  In  regard  to  the  Soane  Medallion,  it 
was  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  designs  (for  a large 
swimming-bath)  was  much  higher  than  last 
year,  when  the  Council  felt  compelled  to 
withhold  the  medal ; but  this  year  there  were 
several  designs,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
received  the  award.  The  site  given  being  an 
open  one,  untrammelled  by  any  restrictions,  it 
was  curious  to  note  that  out  of  the  sixteen 
competitors  no  fewer  than  twelve  should 
have  preferred  to  arrange  their  main 
frontage  and  entrance  at  one  end,  the  remain- 
ing four  only  utilising  the  side,  the  length 
of  which  he  should  have  thought  would 
offer  the  most  architectural  possibilities.  The 
end  frontage  and  entrance  had  tempted  many 
competitors  to  duplicate  the  accessory  rooms 
asked  for  in  order  to  balance  the  grouping,  a 
licence  which  was  hardly  contemplated  and 
was  barely  legitimate.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  schedule  of  accommodation  should  be 
strictly  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  materially  vary  it  in  order 
to  (produce  a satisfactory  design.  These  re- 
marks applied  with  the  greatest  force  to  the 
prize  design,  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Fulton 
under  the  motto  “Iona”  ; indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  had  he  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits, 
that  the  selection  of  his  design  was  seriously 
jeopardised  on  that  ground  alone,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  its  undoubted  superiority  in 
other  respects  that  it  received  the  award.  This 
design  was  an  extremely  fine  one  from  the 
architectural  point  of  view,  exhaustively 
thought  out  in  every  detail,  brilliant  in 
draughtsmanship,  and  though  a little  wanting 
in  some  respects  in  reticence  and  inclined  to 
be  overdone,  still,  taken  all  in  all,  a masterly 
composition,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on 
its  author. 

Mr.  Hare  then  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the 
other  designs  in  the  competition.  Proceeding 
he  said  that  several  competitors  did  not  appear 
to  have  realised  that  the  treatment  was  intended 
to  be  architectural,  and  had  regarded  the 
problem  as  one  to  be  solved  by  engineering 
rather  than  architecture,  a mistake  which 
ought  not  to  be  possible,  for  the  one  should 
comprise  and  be  necessary  to  the  other.  Few 
of  the  authors  had  successfully  grappled  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  dressing- boxes,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  impossible  of  treat- 
ment if  not  regarded  from  a too  practical 
standpoint.  The  chimney-stack  had  also 
proved  a serious  stumbling-block,  and  not  a 
single  author  had  attempted  the  solution  by 
twin  towers,  which,  in  a Classical  or  Renais- 
sance design,  would,  he  thought,  have  been  a 
legitimate  treatment.  It  was  also  difficult  to 
see  why  so  few  of  the  best  designs  had 
introduced  lighting  from  the  roof,  which  was 
almost  an  essential  in  a swimming-bath,  and 
was  surely  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  com- 
pass without  much  sacrifice  of  appearance. 
One  noticed,  with  some  interest,  that  the  most 
successful  designs  were  those  which  had 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  a motive  which  bid  fair  to  prove  a 
sort  of  universal  recipe  for  many  of  our 
problems,  from  a cathedral  downwards,  and 
one  was  fain  to  admit  that  a worse  model 
might  have  been  selected. 

The  drawings  for  the  Tile  Prize  were  this 


year  disappointing,  as,  thot  gh  the  number  of 
designs  submitted  was  large,  there  was  no 
single  one  among  them  which  unmistakably 
excelled  ; indeed,  he  might  say  that  there  was 
not  one  which  could  be  regarded  as  quite  satis- 
factory. The  subject — a Royal  mausoleum — 
«ai  a purely  architectural  one,  calling  for  the 
highest  development  of  the  art,  and  the  condi- 
tions supplied  a plan  which  was  one  of 
Palladio’s  unworked-out  sketches.  Competi- 
tors were  thus  at  liberty  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  thought  and  study  to  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  fully 
expected  that  at  least  one  or  two  very  fine 
designs  would  have  been  elicited,  especially  as 
so  much  attention  was  at  present  being 
devoted  to  Italian  architecture.  The  Tite 
bequest  was  made  with  a view  to  pro- 
moting the  study  of  Italian  architecture, 
and  by  that  time  should  be  understood  the 
architecture  of  Palladio  and  his  contempo-  • 
raries  and  followers.  This  did  not  appear 
to  be  clearly  realised  by  many  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  year  by  year  the  Council  were 
compelled  to  pass  over  a number  of  very 
excellent  designs  because  they  did  not  fulfil 
this  essential  condition.  The  design  which 
received  the  award  this  year,  “Lion  Heart,” 
by  Mr.  C.  Gascoyne,  might  be  said  to  owe  its 
position  rather  to  negative  than  positive,  merit. 
While  it  failed  in  dignity  and  impressiveness, 
it  was  the  design  against  which  the  fewest 
objections  could  be  urged  on  a careful  ex- 
amination of  its  details.  The  dome  could  not, 
however,  be  said  to  be  strictly  Italian,  and  its 
outline  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  the  entrance 
portico  or  porch  was  open  to  criticism  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  columns  were  introduced 
on  each  side  of  a narrow  rusticated  pilaster. 
The  drawings  were  well  thought  out,  and  the 
design  of  the  interior  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hare  then  referred  to  several  other  designs 
in  the  Tite  competition.  Proceeding,  he  said  that 
the  Grissell  Medal  had  this  year  attracted  six 
competitors,  the  design  being  for  the  roof  over 
a picture  gallery.  The  competition  being  for 
construction  only,  one  did  not  necessarily  look 
for  exceptional  merit  in  an  artistic  sense.  It 
was,  however,  interesting  to  find  that  the  best 
design  constructionally  was  generally  also  the 
best  artistically,  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
practical  mind  could  sometimes  descend  to 
consider  the  pleasing  of  the  eye.  Or  should 
he  ieverse  the  remark  ? Of  the  six  designs 
two  only  had  adopted  what  was  generally 
accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
lighting  ; that  was  by  continuous  skylights 
along  each  side,  leaving  the  central  poxtion 
solid — a rather  difficult  method  to  treat  success- 
fully. The  selected  design,  by  Mr.  L.  U. 
Grace,  was  shown  in  a set  of  careful  drawings, 
which  would  no  doubt  result  satisfactorily  in 
execution.  On  the  whole,  all  the  designs 
reached  a high  level  of  merit.  Turning  now 
to  those  competitions  which  did  not  involve 
design,  but  which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
old  buildings,  he  was  pleased  to  note  that 
excellent  work  was  again  submitted  by  all 
competitors.  “There  is  evidence  of  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  love  of  their  art  which  leads 
us  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  will  shortly  be 
entering  upon  active  practice.”  Speaking  of  the 
competition  for  the  Silver  Medal,  he  said  it 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  in 
that  it  ensured  the  careful  measurement  and 
delineation  of  interesting  old  buildings,  thus 
forming  a permanent  record  which  might 
become  of  great  importance  in  the  future, 
when  the  originals  should  have  succumbed  to 
the  hands  of  the  vandal  or  the  ravages  of  time. 
For  the  student,  too,  there  was  no  work  which 
could  give  so  thorough  an  insight  into  the 
details  and  methods  of  the  masters  of  the  past, 
as  the  actual  measuring  and  plotting  of  the 
buildings.  Sketching  was  good,  but  measuring 
was  better.  The  interest  in  the  Owen  Jones 
Studentship  was  fully  maintained  this  year. 
Whether  the  colouring  was  not  in  some  cases 
formed  rather  by  a desire  to  produce  a pictorial 
than  a truthful  effect  was  open  to  serious 
j question.  He  supposed  colour  was  a thing 
I which  no  two  people  saw  alike.  He  was  also 
! struck  by  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
: studies  were  of  mosaic,  Della  Robbia,  and 
kindred  materials,  and  that  there  were  practic- 
ally no  drawings  of  painted  decoration,  which 
would  probably  be  of  much  more  practical 
1 service.  A vast  amount  of  labour  had  been 
expended  in  shewing  minutely  each  separate 
tessera  of  a floor  or  roof,  and  while  one  could 
j not  but  admire  the  patience  and  care  devoted 
to  the  work,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a feel- 
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ing  that  some  of  this  energy  might  have  been 
better  employed. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  prizes  and 
studentships.  For  a full  list  of  the  successful 
competitors  see  our  issue  for  January  25,  p.  78. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  proposed 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Hare  for  their  admirable  addresses.  The 
vexed  question  in  architecture  nowadays  of 
whether  there  is  any  style  or  too  many 
styles,  proved  that  art  was  but  tradition.  Art 
was  based  on  what  had  been  taught  us  by  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  it  was  only  beautiful 
when  it  was  human,  and  when  it  was  human  it 
was  never  without  sentiment.  We  must  there- 
fore graft  upon  the  trunk  of  tradition  the  senti- 
ment that  fed  us.  And  we  must  not  judge 
modern  work  too  acutely,  for  we  were  too  much 
in  the  midst  of  it  to  form  a correct  judgment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.RS.A.,  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks.  Perhaps  one  way  to  forget 
style  was  to  sink  ourselves  in  human  needs, 
for  that,  after  all,  was  the  basis  of  all  archi- 
tectural expression.  Refinement  of  mind  and 
thought  was  to  be  used  quite  unconsciously  in 
the  service  of  our  fellow-men,  and  when  that 
was  so  there  was  no  room  to  think  of  style  at 
all ; the  first  duty  would  seem  to  be  to  make 
their  buildings  meet  the  necessities. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 


The  Chairman  briefly  replied  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hare  and  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
F W.  Bedford  will  read  a paper  on  “ Baldassare 
Peruzzi." 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  June  Z-j,  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


THE  ABBEY  GATE-HOUSE,  CERNE 
ABBAS,  DORSET. 

The  now  melancholy  and  perishing  town- 
let  of  Cerne  Abbas  (in  Domesday  Book 
“ Cernel,"  or  “ Cerneli  ”),  about  eight  miles 
north  from  Dorchester,  traces  its  ruin,  like  so 
many  similar  places,  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Abbey  in  its  midst ; which  was  untuppily  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings.  The  drawing  here  given 
represents  the  chief  fragment  which  remains 
standing. 

The  only  relics  of  the  Abbey  Church  itself 
are  some  broken  mouldings  lying  in  a farm- 
house garden,  portion  of  an  altar-piece  built 
up  in  a cottage  wall,  and  some  trefoil* d work 
of  almost  Greek  delicacy,  now  fixed  over  the 
churchyard  doorway.  From  these  fragments 
it  appears  that  the  church  must  have  been 


much  earlier  in  date  than  the  gateway,  and 
withal  a beautiful  example  of  the  purest-: 
geometrical  Decorated  style.  Not  one  stone  of  > 
it  now  remains  upon  another,  and  those  visitors 
to  the  lonely  spot  who  care  to  attempt  a . 
mediaeval  problem  may  sit  and  conjecture 
from  the  position  of  the  Abbey  House,  and  the 
few  other  walls  still  erect,  whereabouts  could  1 
have  been  situate  the  church  and  cloisters — 
not  an  easy  question  to  decide.  The  site  is  a ; 
cunningly  chosen  one  in  an  attractive  vale,  : 
and  the  buildings,  when  at  their  best,  must 
have  been  among  the  fairest  sights  of  Merrie  1 
England — fronted  by  fish-ponds,  backed  by  • 
vineyards  (according  to  tradition),  and  by  the  . 
lofty,  green  “ Giant's  Hill.” 

Some  archaeologists  have  doubted  if  the  . 
gateway  could  have  been  wide  enough  for  the  : 
chief  entrance  to  the  Abbey  ; and  have  sup- 
posed it  the  entrance  to  the  Abbots’  house.  Its  : 
picturesque  surroundings  make  it  a favourite  : 
subject  lor  sketchers,  but  so  far  as  we  are  1 
aware  no  drawing  of  it  to  scale  is  accessible. 
The  present  one  is  by  Mr.  G.  Gifford,  of  the  : 
office  of  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield  & Sons,  from 
measurements  taken  by  him  on  the  spot.  The  : 
drawing  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  eminent  novelist,  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  takes  a great  interest  in  its 
antiquities,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  pub-  - 
lishing  it  at  his  request 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  in 
he  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Re- 
gent-street, Mr.  W.  II.  Seth-Smith,  President, 
n the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
:he  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
)f  the  Association: — Messrs.  H.  H.  Christie, 

L.  W.  Sampson,  and  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon.  Secretary,  an- 
nounced that  the  second  spring  visit  would 
take  place  on  February  15  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Aston 
Webb. 

New  Premises  Fund. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following 
additional  donations  to  the  New  Premises 
Fund,  i.c.,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors,  105/.  ; and  Messrs.  M.  Garbutt, 
10/.  10s. ; A.  T.  Walmisley,  5/.  5s.  ; C.  B. 
Arding,  5 /.  5s.  ; E.  H.  Parkes,  2/.  2s.  ; A.  H. 
Ryan-Tenison,  2/.  2s.  ; an  “ A.  A.  Student,” 

1/.  16s.  6d.  (the  result  of  passing  the  hat 
round)  ; W.  E.  Hewitt,  1/.  is.  ; V.  Wilkins, 

1 /.  is. ; and  D.  A.  Forster,  1 1.  The 
total  amount  received  or  promised  is  now 
3,702/.  14s.  6d. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  heard  disappoint- 
ment expressed  that  the  amount  was  not  larger, 
but  seeing  that  the  Christmas  recess  had 
occurred  since  the  appeal  for  donations  to  the 
fund  was  first  made,  he  thought  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory. 

It  was  announced  that  a meeting  of  the 
Discussion  Section  would  take  place  on  the 
7th  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Forsyth  would 
read  a paper  on  “ Stained  Glass." 

The  Chairman  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  classes,  /^..“Perspec- 
tive,” February  12,  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis 
lecturer  ; “ Ventilation,  Lighting,  and  Heating," 
February  13,  Mr.  Max  Clarke  lecturer. 

“ Originality  ” in  Architectural  Design. 

Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

I deplore  the  inefficiency  of  the  presentment 
of  to-night’s  subject,  the  more  that  I feel  it  to 
be  quite  one  of  the  most  important  that  you 
could  meet  to  consider.  For  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  add  to  minds,  perhaps  already  largely 
stored,  another  item  or  series  of  items  of  know- 
ledge, but  it  offers  for  consideration  what  to  do 
with  the  sum  total  of  all  the  learning  you  have 
up  to  now  acquired,  and  will  in  the  future 
acquire.  And  it  suggests  the  subjection  of  the 
isolated  facts  of  learning  to  a synthesis  that 
shall  resolve  them  into  one  organic  whole. 

Lectures  on  styles,  papers  on  materials, 
demonstrations  on  methods,  these  and  the 
daily  experiences  of  your  work,  all  help  to  fill 
your  minds  with  the  data  of  certain  indis- 
pensable knowledge.  Yet  even  profiting  to 
the  full  by  these  opportunities,  and  bringing  to 
them  even  the  most  unflagging  industry  and 
the  most  retentive  of  memories,  you  are  then 
face  to  face  with  the  question  of  how  to  get  the 
most  complete  outcome  from  this  mental 
equipment.  And  the  doubt  arises  whether  a 
store  of  facts  and  a mass  of  knowledge  are  all 
that  go  to  the  making  of  an  architect.  Does 
the  fact  that  you  are — even  generously  and 
widely — educated,  that  you  have  at  your  finger- 
tips any  amount  of  knowledge  of  materials  and 
construction,  and  that  you  possess  a full 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  remains  of 
architecture  handed  down  to  us  from  other 
days — does  all  this  do  more  than  make  you 
ready  to  be  an  architect  ? Does  it,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  constitute  you  one  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  ? And,  unless  something  breathes 
these  dry  bones  of  knowledge  and  tradition 
into  life,  is  their  possessor  more  than  a skilful 
“ practitioner  ’’  — a thoughtful  and  cultivated 
“ professional  man  ? ’’ 

I am  here  by  no  means  raising  the  tattered 
banner  on  which  is  inscribed  the  wearying 
question,  “ Is  architecture  an  Art  or  a Pro- 
fession ?”  I care  little  whether  it  be  an  art, 
or  a profession,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
trade.  Whichever  we  term  it,  however,  a 
man  s fitness  to  be  and  claim  to  call  himself  an 
architect  are  not  to  be  estimated  and  gauged 
by  the  measuring-standard  of  what  he  has 
learnt.  It  is  not  by  what  he  knows,  but  by 
what  he  does  with  what  he  knows  that  he  shall 
be  judged.  It  is  for  him  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  of  his  own  nature  all  his  learning  and 
all  his  knowledge,  there  to  be  fused  and  made 
one,  and  out  of  that  melting-pot  to  draw  an 


ingot  that  is  to  be  stamped  and  shaped  as  his 
own  personality,  his  own  individualism  shall 
determine.  As  Marcus  Aurelius  says,  “ Is  it  not 
a grievous  thing  that  an  architect  shall  respect 
the  course  and  mysteries  of  his  profession 
more  than  the  proper  course  and  condition  of 
his  own  nature?”  That  is  to  say,  that  too 
great  a regard  for  that  course  and  those 
mysteries,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  attach- 
ment of  undue  importance  to  formulae  and 
rules  causes  a positive  atrophy  of  the  imagina- 
tive and  creative  faculty,  by  which  an  artist — 
the  architect  as  well  as  the  painter  and  sculptor 
— should  claim  to  be  appraised. 

“ To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think.” 
Yet  precedents  and  traditions  must  need 
exist  and  endure  in  every  art,  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  claim  to  be  in  art  absolutely 
free,  and  to  have  shaped  oneself  rather  than  to 
have  been  made  by  the  great  thoughts  and  the 
great  men  that  were  of  old  time  before  us. 
There  is  no  logical  standpoint- for  him  who 
disclaims  and  disavows  all  reference  to,  all 
dependence  upon,  all  reverence  for  the  past, 
and  whose  ideal  is  the  substitution  of  his 
own  ignorant  lawlessness,  for  the  lessons 
handed  down  to  him  from  other  times. 
Such  a one,  I imagine,  would,  without 
remonstrance,  accept  and  adopt  the  term 
“ anti-historical  ” applied  the  other  day  in  one 
of  our  weekly  papers  to  express  the  aims  in  art 
of  one  of  those  architects  whose  views  I am 
trying  to  put  before  you  to-night,  and  could 
not  consistently  rejoin  that  he  claimed  to  be 
individual  in  expression — not  original  and 
creative.  Nor  could  he  further  maintain,  as 
that  criticised  architect  would,  that  he  was  in 
fact  more  truly  historical  and  following  more 
closely  along  the  lines  of  architectural  evolu- 
tion than  the  many  mimics  of  the  forms  into 
which  architects  of  distant  countries,  or  of  by- 
gone days,  have  cast  their  thoughts  and  their 
ideals. 

Here,  let  me  ask,  is  there  justification  for 
alleging  that  any — or,  at  all  events,  let 
me  say  that  any  considerable  number  of — 
architects  have  in  set  terms  foresworn 
allegiance  to  tradition,  and  have  claimed  the 
right  to  apply  the  word  “ original  ” to  their 
works?  I think  not.  Individual  in  method  of 
expression,  yes  ; non-resurrectionists  of  long- 
since  dead  and  buried  styles,  yes  ; haters  of 
mimicry  of  earlier  forms  that  were  expressions 
of  earlier  w^pts  and  needs,  again,  yes.  I know 
those  who  are  glad  to  come  under  those  cate- 
gories, and  I venture  to  think  that  in  their 
hands  lies  the  future  of  our  art. 

Yet  remember,  that  in  thus  doing  your  best 
to  make  your  architecture  speak  To-day  rather 
than  the  Past,  you  are  not  to  strive,  of  set 
purpose,  to  be  what  you  or  others  may  call 
“ original.”  As  Lowell  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “When  a man  aims  at  originality, 
he  acknowledges  himself  unoriginal.”  You 
will  find  it  both  grand  ideal  and  hard  task 
enough  to  try  to  let  your  work  reflect  you 
yourself,  and  to  give  it  a personal  and  indi- 
vidual character.  If  it  thus  bears  your  own 
impress  what  more  “ originality  ” need  it  have 
or  can  it  have  ? 

But  this  quality  must  come  of  itself  ; it  must 
result  not  from  the  attempt  to  do  what  other 
men  have  never  yet  done,  but  from  your  wish 
to  shape  your  work  so  because  it  seems  to  you 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  before  you. 
And,  having  worked  out  this— your  own- 
solution  you  neither  adopt  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  repudiate  it,  because  others  have  arrived 
at  this  result  before  you. 

We  have  in  architecture,  as  I have  said 
above,  a speaking  living  tongue,  and  if  the 
thick  mists  of  custom  and  conventions  allowed 
us  to  see  it,  nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than 
for  us  of  to-day  to  borrow  the  language  of 
Byzantium  or  Florence,  or  Amsterdam,  in 
which  to  give  our  message  in  this  Year  of 
Grace  1902,  or  to  rely  upon  a thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  vocabulary  as  a means  of 
expressing  architecturally  our  own  religious 
needs  and  aspirations.  While  our  language, 
as  we  now  read  or  speak  it,  comes  to  us 
enriched  by  that  of  other  days,  it  yet  has  the 
distinct  stamp  and  impress  of  its  time,  and  to 
express  our  wants,  or  tell  our  tale,  one  to 
another,  we  do  not,  in  book  or  conversation, 
deliberately  adopt  the  spelling  or  the  speech  of 
Chaucer,  or  of  John  Florio,  or  even  of  Addison. 

Yet  is  not  this  precisely  what  we  do  in 
architecture  ? Is  not  the  measure  of  praise 
bestowed  upon  a modern  building  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  its 
designer  has  worked  on  the  lines  of  other 


times — Mediaeval,  Elizabethan,  Georgian,  or 
what  not  ; or  to  the  closeness  with  which  he 
has  imitated  the  architecture  of,  I know  not 
what  country — Holland,  Italy,  or  France  ? Is 
a man  ashamed,  as  he  should  be,  when  he  is 
told  that  his  building  (his,  mind  you,  finished 
to-day  or  yesterday,  in  1902,  in  1901)  is  "so 
faultlessly  Elizabethan  that  it  might  well  be 
taken  for  an  old  building  of  that  date  ? ” Does 
he  feel  insulted,  as  he  should,  when  he  is 
assured  that  “in  general  design  as  in  every 
detail  his  church  is  conceived  and  worked  out 
in  a thirteenth-century  style  ? ” 

I know  it  will  here  be  said  that  there  are  less 
extreme  cases  than  these,  and  I shall  be 
reminded  that  there  exists  that  vaguely 
qualifying  phrase,  “ a free  treatment  ” of  such- 
and-such  a style,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a saving  grace,  and  to  oblige  us  to  approve 
a design,  which  is  not,  like  those  others,  all 
copyism,  but  one  with,  say,  75  per  cent,  of 
imitation  and  25  percent,  of  “free  treatment.” 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a distinct  concession 
towards  the  point  of  view  I am  speaking  of, 
and  even  this  modicum  of  freedom  is  to  be 
welcomed,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for,  at 
any  rate,  such  proportions  as  I have  suggested. 
Yet  these  might  conceivably  be  reversed  if  the 
architect’s  mental  attitude  when  face  to  face 
with  a problem  of  design,  were  different  to — 
and,  as  I think,  more  logical  than — the  usual 
one,  and  one  might  then  hope  to  find,  let  us 
say,  75  per  cent,  of  spontaneous  individual 
personal  feeling  in  the  design,  and  the  25  per 
cent,  residue,  if  it  did  happen  to  be  reminiscent 
of  other  and  preceding  work,  would  not,  at  all 
events,  be  so  because  of  an  avowed  desire  to 
recognise  closeness  to  the  designs  of  earlier 
men  as  the  ideal  towards  which  one  should 
strive. 

An  architect  may  (and  I am,  as  I have  said 
before,  glad  to  say  he  usually  does)  tone  down 
the  rigid  exactitude  of  a sheer  copy  by  more 
or  less  admixture  of  his  “free  treatment.” 
But  how  often  does  he  not  sit  down  at  his 
drawing-table  with  the  acknowledged  intention 
of  producing  a “ Gothic  design  ” — a “ Renaiss- 
ance design  ” (both  of  them  with— or  without 
— that  wonderful  “ free  treatment  ”)  — or, 
indeed,  as  it  sometimes  happens  to-day,  a 
design  in  which  all  architectural  graces  are  to  be 
laboriously  and  effectually  omitted  altogether  ? 
And  selecting  from  a well-stored  memory — I 
refrain  from  suggesting  dependence  upon 
Kodak,  or  reference  to  sketch-book — a certain 
form,  or  fashion,  or  style,  does  he  not  proceed 
to  clothe  his  building  with  the  particular 
material  his  mental  pattern-book  suggests,  and 
to  rely  for  his  design  more  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  than  upon  his  own  invention, 
and  his  own  imagination  of  the  present  ? 

I have  said  more  than  once  he  may  refer  to 
and  ask  the  past  to  help  him  to  a solution  ; he 
must  not  depend  on  it  to  find  him  that  solu- 
tion. 

In  literature,  a few  years  ago,  we  were  all 
keenly  touched  to  hear  an  American  critic  of 
much  note  tell  us  that  “ all  the  tales  have  been 
told.”  He  was  more  wrong  than  even  most 
makers  of  epigram,  and  we  felt  that  while 
men  and  women  are,  and  while  lives  are 
happy— or  are  sad,  and  while  hopes  are 
hoped— or  frustrated,  and  while  hearts  are 
blithe— or  breaking,  there  are  still  at  each 
turn,  and  every  moment,  tales,  comic  and 
tragic  both,  unwritten,  it  is  true,  but  there,  and 
only  waiting  the  writer. 

And  in  our  own  art,  are  all  the  tales 
exhausted,  and  are  we  at  best  to  repeat— in 
perhaps  slightly,  very  slightly  different  words 
— those  that  our  fathers  told,  with  here  a 
change  of  adjective,  and  there  an  added  or  a 
diminished  emphasis,  with  this  trifling  omis- 
sion, that  small  addition  ? Did  our  tales,  ours 
as  architects,  stop  short  a hundred  years  ago, 
leaving  us  tongue-tied  and  silent,  unless  we 
speak  a Georgian  speech,  and  talk  in  the 
eighteenth-century  words  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers ? (I  do  not  stop  here  to  ask  if  even  their 
architectural  utterances  were  the  best  to  which 
they  might  have  attained,  and  if  they— and 
their  fathers  in  turn — were  not,  at  most,  speak- 
ing in  a kind  of  dog-Latin— or  dog-Roman 
rather — more  false  and  unnatural  even  than 
the  would-be  Classic  Pastorals  and  Eclogues  of 
their  literature.  That  would  be  to  discuss 
what  their  aims  might  and  should  have  been. 
I am  considering  what  ours  of  to-day  should 
be. 

As  their  language  helps  us  of  to-day  to 
speak,  so  their  architecture  is  an  element  in 
our  education  ; and  education  should  merely 
fit  us  for  that  design  for  which  we  too  often 
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find  it  substituted.  If,  in  a given  building, 
we  have,  for  instance,  to  carry  a weight, 
let  us  admit  that  our  beam  or  bressummer 
need  not  necessarily  be  borne  by  a column 
modelled,  with  more  or  less  faithfulness 
of  copy,  upon  what  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Romans,  or  the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  done  before  us.  It  is  our  weight,  to  be 
carried  in  our  way,  and  it  is  for  us  to  think  out 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  make  and  shape 
and  fashion  the  column  to  do  our  work,  not 
lo  solve  our  difficulty  by  borrowing  their 
method. 

Sydney  Smith’s  profane  one,  who  was,  like 
Talleyrand’s  pile  dc  famillc , capable  dc  lout, 
and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  “ dis- 
paragingly of  the  equator,"  was,  I imagine,  the 
most  orthodox  of  persons  compared  with  him 
who,  in  this  room  and  to  this  audience,  ven- 
tures to  breathe  a doubt  as  to  the  supremacy 
and  all-but-sacred  character  of  the  Corinthian 
column,  and  whose  architectural  agnosticism 
looks  with  the  same  unorthodox  eye  alike  upon 
the  “ Five  Noble  Orders  of  Architecture  ” and 
the  various  "Periods”  under  which  archaeo- 
logical architects  have  tried  to  catalogue 
Gothic  architecture. 

Such  a profession  of  want  of  faith  is  sure  to 
be  met— I have  heard  it  over  and  over  again — 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  a crushing  ad 
homincm  rejoinder.  The  sceptic  is  told  that 
till  he  shall,  in  the  first  place,  himself  produce, 
or,  in  the  second,  shall  put  forward  evidence 
that  it  is  possible  for  himself  or  others  to  pro- 
duce a column  that  shall  approach  even  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  Greek  model,  it 
were  better  that  he  held  his  presumptuous 
tongue,  and — like  his  interlocutor — were  con- 
tent to  recognise  that  the  Corinthian  order 
gives  architects  the  best  and  highest  and  final 
expression  of  the  column  possible.  And,  fur- 
ther, that  thus  recognising  it,  he  should  feel 
happy  and  grateful  for  so  good  a thing  to 
copy.  (Of  course,  by  the  wav,  he  need  not 
adopt  the  actual  word  “ copy,"  but  may  use 
the  more  refined  method  of  expressing  the 
same  thing,  and  refer  to  it  as  his  "prece- 
dent ” or  " the  source  of  his  inspiration.  ') 
In  answer  to  which  I would  urge  that,  while 
no  art  is  entirely  and  absolutely  "upon  all 
fours  ” with  another,  and  admitting  that 
analogy  is  generally  a somewhat  specious 
method  of  argument,  I think  it  quite  a fair  and 
legitimate  request  to  ask  you  to  put  to  your- 
selves for  a moment  this  problem  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  great  achievements  of  the  past 
in  the  terms  of  another  art.  Let  us  see,  for 
instance,  how  it  looks  when  presented  to  us, 
not  as  an  architectural,  but  as  a literary  ques- 
tion. 

There  were  great  Greek  architects — say,  for 
example,  Callimachos,  or  Scopas,  or  Ictinos — 
who  wrought  with  their  highest  power  and  skill 
upon  a certain  factor  in  design  common  to 
them  all — the  Corinthian  column — and  pro- 
duced examples  of  this  beautiful  feature 
which  are  recognised  as  reaching  the 
highest  possible  point  of  attainment  of 
which  it  is  capable.  They  obeyed  at  the 
same  time  all  the  necessary  conditions — their 
column  has  base,  shaft  and  capital  ; it  has 
proportion  ; it  suggests  strength  where  that 
quality  and  expression  are  called  for,  and 
elegance,  where  resthetic  claims  demand  it. 
The  result  is  beautiful  beyond  question. 

Well,  let  us  now,  as  our  parallel  in  literature, 
turn  to  poetry,  and  taking  the  sonnet,  let  us 
posit  for  the  sake  of  my  illustration,  that 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats  have 
written  the  finest  and  most  perfect  verse,  in 
this  particular  form,  of  which  our  language 
can  boast.  And,  for  the  further  purposes  of 
my  argument,  I take  these,  the  three  greatest 
writers  of  sonnets,  as  the  equivalents  in  litera- 
ture to  those  who  created  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  Greek  architecture.  Then,  if 
we  regard  both  these  great  architects  and 
these  great  poets  from  the  same  logical  stand- 
point, it  is  no  straining  of  argument  that  puts 
us  'into  the  position  to  paraphrase  what  we 
already  say  to  the  modern  architect,  and  to  cry 
to  the  would-be  sonnet-writer  of  to-day, 

“ Hands  off  ! The  most  supreme  shape  in 
which  you  feel  your  thoughts  could  mould 
themselves  is  not  for  you  ! Do  you  forget  that 
through  Shakespeare,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Keats,  the  greatest  sonnet  that  the  world  has 
seen  has  already  come  into  being  ? With 
perfection  thus  attained,  why  ask  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  less?  Are  you  then  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  offer  us  your  own  poor  thoughts  in 
your  own  halting  words  s mply  because  thev 
arc  yours,  and  because  you  feel  that  only  thus 


can  you  speak  your  own  message  ? No!  The 
best  is  written,  and  for  you  remains  at  most 
humbly  and  reverently  to  offer  us  more  or  less 
imitative  variants  of  that  great  work.” 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  on  an  important 
point  in  connexion  with  this  illustration.  I 
am  taking  the  sonnet — a form  common  to  all 
poets — as  the  parallel  to  the  column  in  general 
— a feature  common  to  all  architecture.  You 
cannot  allege  that  my  position  is  the  ridiculous 
one  that  because  great  men  have  used  them 
we  ought  to  abandon  the  sonnet-form  in 
poesy,  or  the  column  in  our  own  art.  My 
point  is  that  in  architecture  we  copy — whether 
we  call  it  so  or  not — what  we  consider  the 
very  finest  example  of  the  past,  calling  the 
result  architecture,  and  it  would  be  but  a 
mere  " parity  of  reasoning  ” if  we  were  in  the 
same  way  to  copy  absolutely  the  most  perfect 
sonnet  of  Shakespeare  and  to  call  'that  result 
our  poetry.  It  should  influence  every  poet  ; 
no  poet  should  copy  it.  The  column  of  Ictinos 
should  influence  every  architect ; no  architect 
should  copy  it. 

Or  let  us  imagine,  again,  a poet  of  the  past 
who  has  breathed  into  his  verse  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfying  expression  of  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the  dawn,  and  whose  noble 
lines  reveal  to  us,  in  highest  degree,  its  very 
soul  and  essence.  Is,  let  me  ask,  the  wonderful 
and  supreme  beauty  of  this  achievement  of 
former[days  to  silence,  as  if  it  were  sacrilege,  the 
voice  of  later  poets  who  also  hear  what 
Nature  has  to  say  when  another  day  is  born  ? 
Are  they  to  be  told  that  it  is  for  them  pre- 
sumption to  try  to  sing  the  dawn,  and  that  its 
spirit  and  sentiment,  and  charm  and  beauty 
have  been,  once  and  for  all,  seized  hold  of,  and 
cast  into  so  perfect  a form  that  it  is  rank 
profanation  to  touch  the  theme  again  ? 

It  is  only  in  bricks  and  stone  that  we  express 
our  wants  and  ideals  by  means  of  borrowed 
Elizabethan  phrases  rather  than  in  our 
vernacular  ; only  in  our  churches  that  we 
imitate  the  archaism  of  Chaucer — an  “ English 
undefiled  ” it  is  true,  but  his  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  not  ours  of  to-day. 

No  Madonna  that,  say,  Botticelli  or  Raphael 
ever  painted  has  daunted  a later  artist  from 
attempting  the  subject.  Neither  their  work, 
nor  that  of  another,  whatever  be  its  perfec- 
tion, will  be  looked  upon  as  being  so  far  the 
completest  sublimation  of  all  that  man  can  say 
of  woman’s  beauty  and  mother's  love  that  he 
must  regard  that  realisation  of  th^  subject  as 
so  perfect  that  neither  he  nor  another  should 
dare,  without  presumption,  to  put  forward  their 
own  conception  of  it.  Unlike  the  architect,  he 
does  not  rest  content  with  the  low  aim  of  copy- 
ing that  work  again  and  again,  with  such  strict 
accuracy,  or  such  slight  deviations  as  his  nature 
may  suggest,  or  to  which  his  technical  skill  be 
equal. 

I am  not  contending  that  copyism  does  not 
find  its  way  into  other  arts  than  ours,  but  I do 
urge  that  at  most  they  copy  the  methods,  the 
technique,  the  principles  of  other  men  and 
other  schools  ; they  do  not,  like  us  architects, 
copy  the  actual  work.  Our  only  invention  is 
in  the  rearrangement  of  other  men’s  thoughts  ; 
our  only  thought  how  to  redispose  other  men’s 
inventions.  And  even  if  in  some  degree 
imitation  and  copyism  exist  in  the  other  arts, 
ours  is  the  only  one  based  upon  it. 

We  do  not  and  we  will  not  call  it  copyism 
or  imitation,  but  we  use  a hundred  and  one 
qualifying  expressions  to  soften  down  those 
words.  We  talk  of  our  "precedent,”  our 
"source  of  inspiration,”  of  the  “freedom  with 
which  such-and-such  a style  has  been  treated,” 
of  the  "fresh  and  clever  way  in  which  the 
architect  has  dealt  with  his  limitations  of 
style,”  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  all  these 
phrases  do  is  to  express  that  the  work  is 
not  a strict  copy  ; that  it  is  but  in  part 
imitation  ; that  the  pretence  is  dropped 
at  times,  and  it  is  not  all  mimicry.  They 
do  but  mean  that,  here  and  there,  the  archi- 
tect was  tempted  to  think  for  himself.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  these  occasional  lapses  into 
heterodoxy  are  regarded  with  a good  deal  of 
that  suspicion  natural  to  the  orthodox,  and  the 
regular  practitioners  are  pained  and  shocked 
at  any  departure  from  those  recognised  and 
traditional  formulae  which  they  themselves 
have  christened  architecture. 

Yet,  for  myself,  I welcome  these  lapses,  and 
would  fain  see  them  more  frequent  and  their 
scope  wider,  till  at  length  the  “free  treat- 
ment ” spread  over  the  whole  building. 

You  will  remember  that  I spoke  above  of 
designs  which  were  so  far  daring  as  to  show 
a quarter  of  individual  and  spontaneous 


thought,  as  compared  with  three-quarters  of 
dependence  upon  recognised  style.  I advo- 
cate no  impossibility,  or  unattainable  ideal, 
when  I plead  for  at  least  a reversal  of  those 
proportions,  and  that  your  work  shall  show 
your  own  personal  thought  and  individual  1 
ideas  as  by  far  the  larger  element  in  the  de-  , 
sign.  Approach  your  problem  with  all  your  1 
education  and  your  knowledge  at  your  back,  1 
but  with  the  intention  to  compel  that  education  i 
and  knowledge  to  work  your  will,  and  not  to 
submit  to  their  leading  you  away  their  captive 
and  their  slave.  Face  your  design — your  plan, 
or  elevation,  or  tower,  or  door,  or  cornice — as 
your  own  work  which  you  must  do  in  your  \ 
own  way,  resolving  to  infuse  it  with  the  quali-  < 
ties  you  feel  it  ought  to  possess  to  represent  \ 
you,  and  not  with  those  that  memory  points  out  ; 
as  being  necessary  to  some  selected  style. 

I am  no  despiser  and  contemner  of  that  . 
accumulated  experience  we  call  tradition,  and, 
in  asking  for  our  release  as  architects  from  the  | 
necessity  lo  conform  to  the  styles  of  other  days  1 
and  countries,  I recognise  as  much  as  any  one  i 
the  need  of  education,  and  that  acquaintance  j 
with  the  highest  achievements  of  other  men  j 
that  best  fits  us  to  express  ourselves  also  at  our  \ 
best.  As  Sidney  Lanier  puts  it,  “ Once  for  all, 
in  art  to  be  free  is  not  to  be  independent  of  I 
any  form  ; it  is  to  be  master  of  many  forms.”  a 

I am  not  asking  you,  as  I said  before,  to  try  j 
to  be  “original,”  but  I am  begging  you  not  to  j 
copy.  And  to  start  intending  to  shape  an 
architectural  design  upon  the  lines  of  any  style  I 
must,  of  necessity,  imply  copyism  on  a greater  1 
or  less  scale. 

It  is  in  placing  individualism,  fully  equipped  I 
by  education,  before  stylism  that  one  sees  the  i 
possibility  of  architecture  becoming  once  more  ( 
a speaking  tongue,  by  the  means  of  which  < 
man's  wants  and  ideals  of  to-day  shall  be  j 
clothed  in  the  outward  shape  those  wants  and  Ij 
ideals  ask,  and  not  in  the  worn-out  trappings  ] 
of  the  past,  or  the  mouldered  cerements  of  i 
times  for  ever  dead. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  of  E.  Wharton’s  a 
apologues  : — 

“ There  was  once  a man  who  had  seen  the  \ 
Parthenon,  and  he  wished  to  build  his  god  a .1 
temple  like  it. 

But  he  was  not  a skilful  man,  and,  try  as  he  i 
would,  he  could  only  produce  a mud  hut  :i 
thatched  with  straw  ; and  he  sat  down  and  : 
wept  because  he  could  not  build  a temple  for 
his  god. 

But  one  who  passed  by  said  to  him,  ‘There 
are  two  worse  plights  than  yours.  One  is  to 
have  no  god  ; the  other  is  to  build  a mud  hut, 
and  mistake  it  for  the  Parthenon  ! ’ ” 

To  which  I add  this  as  rider  : "Nay,”  said 
another  passer-by,  "You  would  have  built  a j 
better  temple  to  your  god  had  you  had  an  ideal 
of  your  own,  and  so  no  need  to  copy — even 
the  Parthenon.” 


Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  proposing  a hearty  vole 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  extremely  in- 
teresting paper,  said  the  address  contained 
many  eloquent  thoughts  which  really  required 
much  consideration  before  one  could  discuss 
them.  No  one  who  heard  the  paper  could  fail 
to  agree  with  much  that  it  contained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  demoralising  effect  of  mere 
copyism,  but  still,  in  condemning,  as  the 
lecturer  did,  the  large  amount  of  copying  j 
which  one  saw  on  all  hands,  he  had  not  looked 
at  the  matter  from  quite  as  broad  a point  of 
view  as  he  might  have  done.  One  should  not 
look  at  the  work  which  was  carried  out  around 
one  during  two  or  three  years,  but  should  take  \ 
a very  much  wider  field  and  consider  the  work 
done,  perhaps,  during  a century  or  two.  The 
development  of  architecture,  and  other  arts 
too,  was  not  a matter  of  a few  years  ; it  was  a j 
matter  of  generations.  Schools  arose  and 
declined,  but  each  school  depended  upon  all  f 
which  had  gone  before,  and  he  was  rather  ! 
inclined  to  think  that  in  future  generations, 
when  the  Victorian  age  was  looked  back  upon, 
it  would  not  be  thought  that  we  had  been  such 
copyists  as  possibly  we  thought  ourselves  at 
the  present  time.  All  architecture  was  based  J 
upon  a study  of  tradition  and  what  had  gone  jj 
before,  and  in  every  generation  the  majority  of 
men  had  only  mediocre  capacity,  and  in  trans-  j 
lating  studies  into  work  they  could  not  help 
producing  more  or  less  mere  copies  of  the  work  jj 
they  studied  ; but  there  would  always  be  one  | 
or  two  men  with  sufficient  originality  and  j 
energy  to  produce  something  which  would 
contain  life  and  vigour  and  which  would  be  ! 
above  mere  copyism.  Without  mentioning  the  | 
names  of  contemporaries,  there  were  those  who  i 
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bad  lived  in  recent  years  who  were  certainly 
not  mere  copyists.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
one  could  say  that  Street  was  a mere  copyist, 
for  there  was  a great  deal  more  life  in  his 
work  than  could  be  attributed  to  mere  copyism, 
and  yet  he  worked  in  the  Gothic  style.  Again, 
taking  Classic  work,  no  one  would  say  that  the 
work  of  Cockerell  was  mere  copyism  ; there 
was  a great  deal  more  than  that  in  it,  and  a 
good  many  people  now  recognised  the  great 
merit  of  Cockerell's  work  who  would  not  have 
done  so  while  he  lived.  The  work  of  the  men 
of  the  Renaissance  revival,  although  it  was 
done  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  Classic 
architects,  could  not  possibly  be  said  to  be 
copyism.  The  work  of  Palladio  and  Inigo 
Jones  was  full  of  the  greatest  possible  origi- 
nality, but  at  the  same  time  it  was  being  done 
on  purely  traditional  lines.  The  great  draw- 
back to  such  generalisations  as  those  Mr. 
Townsend  had  expressed  was  the  personal 
element.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  every 
one  could  have  sufficient  individuality  to  create 
original  ideas,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  was  the 
case,  he  thought  it  was  safer  for  the  majority 
of  men  to  confine  themselves,  perhaps,  to 
working  on  purely  traditional  lines.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  that  Mr.  Townsend’s 
paper  could  not  fail  to  do  a great  deal  of  good 
in  leading  people,  especially  young  men,  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  strive  after  some 
attempt  at  originality  in  their  work.  It  was 
very  important  to  impress  on  young  men  the 
necessity  for  study,  and  the  fact  that  no 
amount  of  originality  could  possibly  take  the 
place  of  serious  study. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Townsend  had 
addressed  them  as  a “learned  society,”  and  he 
was  afraid  that  they  were  hardly  equal  to  some 
of  the  lecturer's  flights  of  imagination.  The 
element  of  tradition  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant thing,  and  even  by  following  tradition 
most  men  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  even  second-rate  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  first-rate  ones.  The  element  of 
“ originality  ” appeared  to  him  rather  to  develop 
itself  in  handling  of  new  problems  which 
faced  them  in  their  work.  He  supposed  that 
no  one  there  who  had  designed  any  work  had 
ever  found  the  problem  before  them  exactly 
solved  by  some  one  else,  and  therefore 
“originality  ” to  an  extent  was  thrust  upon  them. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  first  of  all  they  had  to 
educate  themselves  to  appreciate  what  were 
works  of  art — / c.,  buildings  which  would 
always  hold  their  own  as  works  of  art — and 
then  to  get  inspiration  from  them  rather  than 
trust  to  themselves  and  their  own  initiative  in 
solving  problems  of  mass  and  detail  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  men  of  accumulated 
experience.  What  he  urged,  in  short,  was 
that,  with  the  enormous  fund  of  resource 
in  the  work  of  our  forefathers  and  our 
contemporaries,  it  was  rather  a dangerous 
matter  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  attempt 
to  open  up  a new  path.  Mr.  Townsend  him- 
self was  venturesome,  and  they  were  bound 
to  respect  the  amount  of  individuality 
which  marked  his  work,  and  that  example 
would  perhaps  be  an  incentive  to  others  ; but 
the  necessity  was  first  of  all  to  secure  a know- 
ledge of  good  work,  and  from  that  to 
develop  something  that  was  better.  As  Mr. 
Hare  had  said,  we  were  not  able  to  appreciate 
properly  the  work  of  our  own  day.  Without 
mentioning  names,  there  were  Royal  Acade- 
micianswhohad  greatly  influenced  their  genera- 
tion by  their  work,  but  who  had  not  striven 
after  originality,  but  had,  particularly  at  the 
outset,  closely  followed  the  lines  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  their  predecessors.  Other 
gentlemen,  who  were  honoured  by  them  all, 
had  given  their  work  an  originality  which  had 
not  deprived  it  of  its  native  characteristics, 
and  had  influenced  their  generation  and  our 
national  architecture  in  a way  that  would  long 
survive.  While  appreciating  very  much  Mr. 
Townsends  desire  for  young  students  to  get 
oil  the  beaten  track,  lie  thought  the  advice 
needed  to  be  taken  with  a great  deal  of  caution, 
lie  thought  it  was  probable,  for  instance,  that 
Mr.  Bolton,  the  head-master  of  the  Day  Schools, 
would  prefer  to  take  students  through  all 
branches  of  the  past,  and  in  the  matter  of 
design  that  he  would  indicate  that  where 
new  problems  had  to  be  solved  they  should 
be  solved  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  past,  feeling 
that  it  was  better  and  safer  to  do  so  than  to 
attempt  new  methods  in  which  experience 
had  to  be  gained. 

Mr.  F.  Lishman  said  that,  as  had  been  said, 
the  problem  which  faced  them  at  each  period 
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was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  if  they  treated  each  problem 
honestly  something  original  would  come  out 
of  it.  The  danger  was  conscious  originality, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  probably  a dangerous 
principle  to  preach  originality.  It  led  to  a 
striving  after  originality  when  the  times  were 
not  ripe  for  it. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wood,  M.A.,  said  that  what  the 
lecturer  had  said  as  to  originality  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  sensible  and  just.  Every  writer 
or  speaker  had  his  own  form,  and  could 
not  be  followed  in  every  particular  ; but,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Townsend,  he  had  based  his 

demand  on  a thorough  study  such  as  the 

students  of  the  Association  had  within  their 
reach,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  offended 
with  in  his  claim  for  originality  so  far. 

The  only  thing  he  (the  speaker)  was  in  doubt 
about  was  whether  one  could  really  be  truly 
original  in  art.  Even  if  they  did  not 

consult  books,  they  would  find  themselves 
almost  insensibly  following  those  things  which 
they  had  seen  about  them  all  their  life,  and 
he  did  not  think  they  could  really  escape  from 
those  associations  any  more  than  they  could 
escape  from  their  shadow.  As  to  absolute 
copyism  in  work,  he  doubted  if  it  was  possible 
to  copy.  Take  the  most  conventional  thing — 
a church,  say — and  set  out  to  design  one  in 
the  Gothic  style.  First  of  all  there  was  the 
matter  of  funds,  which  were  often  quite 
insufficient  for  covering  a large  area  with 
materials  on  the  lavish  mediaeval  scale.  In  the 
mediaeval  days  there  was  no  such  difficulty  ; 
there  was  plenty  of  material,  and  the  work  pro- 
duced was,  for  that  reason  alone,  generally 
something  quite  different  from  a modern 
church.  Then  take  a man  like  Pugin.  There 
was  not  a man  more  servile  in  his  adherence 
to  the  mediceval  period,  but  a large  number  of 
his  churches  did  not  in  the  least  seem  to  be 
reproduced  mediaeval  work,  and  often  Pugin 
had  but  limited  means  with  which  to  erect  his 
churches.  The  site  sometimes  absolutely 
determined  the  form  of  a building,  and  was  the 
most  original  part  of  it,  though  originality  was 
generally  looked  for  in  the  elevation,  though 
that  was  a mistake,  for  the  plan  was  the  novel 
part  of  tie  building,  and  what  was  put  upon 
the  site  was  dependent  on  the  plan.  In  the 
lecture  at  the  previous  meeting  an  entirely 
new  problem — the  tali  buildings  which  were 
being  erected  in  America — was  dealt  with. 
He  hoped  we  should  never  get  in  this  country 
buildings  of  300  ft.,  though  it  was  quite 
possible  we  should  get  them  150  ft.  high,  and 
what,  lie  would  ask,  were  they  to  do  in  the 
way  of  precedent  in  those  buildings  ? The 
only  way  to  deal  with  such  buildings  archi- 
tecturally was,  he  thought,  to  take  the  lower 
stories  and  treat  them  as  basement ; but  how 
to  devise  an  adequate  crowning  member  he 
did  not  know.  His  point  was  that  the  neces- 
sities of  plan  and  materials  were  the  dominant 
factor,  and  style  would  have  to  adjust  itself. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  he  was  glad  they  had  had 
that  paper  from  Mr.  Townsend,  for  he  was,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  an  exponent  of  a school  which 
came  midway  between  two  widely  differing 
schools  at  the  opposite  poles  of  thought. 
They  were  not,  however,  so  widely  diffe- 
rent when  one  came  to  study  what  they 
taught.  Mr.  Townsend  seemed  to  discount 
tradition  very  considerably,  but  he  took  the 
line  that  we  should  give  a thorough  basis 
of  training  to  a young  architect  in  what  had 
gone  before.  That  was  the  policy  of  the 
Association  in  its  teaching,  and  he  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions  that,  at  any 
rate,  a foundation  must  be  laid  of  a thorough 
grasp  of  what  the  best  men  had  done  in  past 
periods.  Then  Mr.  Townsend  went  on  to  say 
that  individualism,  i.c.,  the  thought  of  each 
man's  own  mind,  should  find  expression  in 
everything  he  did.  There  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  that  being  a perfectly 
sound  and  healthy  teaching,  though  the  diffi- 
culty was  how  far  could  it  be  done?  It  had 
been  put  very  plainly  by  some  of  the  speakers 
that  evening  that  the  progress  of  individuality 
must  be  very  slow,  and  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture in  all  the  great  periods  of  its  deve- 
lopment clearly  pointed  to  this  being  the 
case : it  was  the  same  with  all  arts ; it 
was  the  same  with  literature  especially.  The 
English  language,  perfected  by  Shakespeare, 
had  hardly  undergone  any  change  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  when  a man  tried 
to  be  original  in  his  vocabulary,  he  was 
generally  pedantic,  and  failed  to  impress  his 
views  of  originality  on  the  nation,  One  occa- 
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sionally  found  a word  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers  which  seemed  to  be  perfectly  original 
and  expressive,  and  which  one  felt  sure  would 
be  adopted,  but  one  never  saw  it  again.  In 
music,  literature,  painting,  and  even  sculpture, 
originality  was  very  slow  indeed  to  express 
itself,  simply  for  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Hare, 
i.c.,  that  the  vast  majority  of  us  were  very 
commonplace  in  our  views  and  thoughts,  and 
had  not  the  capacity  to  rise  above  a certain 
level,  and  therefore  could  not  express  what  we 
did  not  feel  ; and  he  (the  speaker)  was  inclined 
to  think  that  rather  than  have  ignorant 
originality  he  would  prefer  a very  close  adhe- 
sion to  precedent,  provided  that  that  precedent 
was  a beautiful  one,  and  that  the  designer 
designed  in  good  proportions  and  in  the  great 
principles  which  applied  to  their  art.  In  our 
schools  those  principles  should  be  insisted 
upon,  for  they  applied  everlastingly  to  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  if  a man  had  not  the 
power  to  feel  and  express  with  innate  beauty 
it  was  no  use  his  thinking  of  being  an 
architect,  for  he  would  never  make  one. 
But  if  he  had  that  power  he  would  make 
whatever  he  touched  beautiful,  and  the  more 
thought  he  gave  to  his  work  the  more  beautiful 
it  would  be,  for  the  more  expressive  would 
be  the  individuality.  The  great  point 
which  Mr.  Townsend  had  been  trying  to 
bring  out  was  that  they  should  master  the  past 
and  not  let  the  past  master  them.  Take  a 
practical  illustration.  Wren  was  very  original, 
and  it  was  due  to  the  immense  variety  of  novel 
design  in  the  domes  and  turrets  he  put  about 
London  that  the  city  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was, 
and  yet  Wren  adopted  precedent  in  detail 
very  largely — almost  too  much,  some  of  them 
might  have  thought.  It  was  the  same  with 
Inigo  [ones,  who  had  not  nearly  the  same 
originality,  but  who  had  great  power  of  pro- 
portion ; and  Barry,  too,  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  They  were  all  original,  in  spite 
of  belonging  to  the  old  school.  It  was  the 
same  with  Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  doing  such 
beautiful  work  : everything  he  did  showed  the 
same  beautiful  feeling  ; and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse  showed  marked  indi- 
viduality. With  monumental  work,  however, 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  ori- 
ginal. Mr.  Townsend  practised  what  he 
preached,  and  a little  church  of  his  at  Black- 
heath,  near  Albury,  in  Surrey,  was  a beautiful 
little  work  of  its  kind,  all  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  which  had  been  thought  out 
verv  carefully,  and  the  result  was  a real 
work  of  art.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Townsend  belonged  went  to  far 
greater  lengths.  That  school  was  certainly  to  be 
trusted  when  it  urged  that  expressions  of  the 
past  were  not  to  be  slavishly  followed.  One 
must  not  forget,  however,  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  clients,  many  of  whom,  he  was 
afraid,  would  rather  have  commonplace  work 
than  beautiful  work — not  because  it  was  com- 
monplace, but  because  they  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly.  A midland  architect  said  to  him  the 
other  day  : “ I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  build  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood really  prefer  ugliness  to  beauty,  and 
that  is  a very  serious  drawback  and  hindrance 
to  our  work.”  The  motto  that  evening  was 
“Think,  think,  think.”  If  they  took  that  to 
heart,  they  would  never  take  anything  for 
granted,  and  gradually,  according  to  the 
capacity  they  had,  they  would  improve  the 
art  they  practised. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  reply,  said  he  was  afraid 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  made  himself  suffi- 
ciently clear  on  one  point  which  had  been 
touched  upon  by  several  speakers.  He  had  re- 
pudiated, more  than  once,  any  recommenda- 
tion to  attempt  to  be  original.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  said:  Do  not  attempt  to  be 
original  ; if  you  do  attempt  it  you  will  not 
succeed.  He  remembered  a few  words  by 
Kipling,  and  he  would  quote  them 
“ When  the  Hush  of  a new-born  sun  fell  first  on  Ellen's 
green  and  gold, 

Our  father  Adam  sat  under  the  Tree  and  scratched  with 
a stick  in  the  mold  5 

And  the  first  rude  sketch  that  the  world  had  seen  was  joy 
to  his  mighty  heart, 

Till  the  Devil  whispered  behind  the  leaves : 1 It’s  pretty, 
but  is  it  Art?”’ 

The  bearing  of  this  on  what  he  had  been 
saying  was  that  our  forefather  Adam  in  his 
“first  rude  sketch”  might  lay  claim  to  origi- 
nality ; Cain  and  Abel  were  the  first  copyists. 
We  could  not  escape  the  effect  of  what  had 
preceded  us,  and  none  could  be  original  in 
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the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  ; but  what 
he  said  was  that  though  we  could  not  be 
original,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  avoid  being  mere  copyists  — if 
people  would  only  believe  it.  People  seemed 
to  think  that  to  be  “ original  ” they  must  set  out 
to  produce  something  that  the  world  had 
never  seen.  It  was  not  so ; they  were 
original  enough  when  they  produced  something 
because  they  must.  Let  them  leave  out  the 
cornice  or  anything  else,  if  they  liked, 
but  not  merely  because  someone  else  had  done 
so.  Proportions  were  not  to  be  followed  unless 
the  work  shaped  best  according  to  those  pro- 
portions. They  drew  a column,  say,  because 
it  pleased  them,  and  were  content  to  be  judged 
as  architects,  artists,  or  inventors  by  that 
which  pleased  them,  and  consequently  ex- 
pressed their  individuality,  and  it  did  not 
matter  if  it  happened  to  resemble  something 
already  done.  It  did  matter  if  they  had  tried 
to  do  what  someone  else  had  done. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  meeting 
would  take  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  Miss 
Ethel  Charles  would  read  a paper  entitled  : 
“A  Plea  for  Women  Practising  Architecture1’ 
— the  first  paper  ever  read  before  them  by  a 
lady. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

I.— Christ  Church,  Brixton-road. 

Ox  Saturday,  February  1,  the  Architectural 
Association  paid  the  first  spring  visit  of  the 
session  to  Christ  Church,  Brixton-road.  Pro- 
fessor Beresford  Pite  is  the  architect,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  visit  proved  more  than 
usually  interesting. 

A series  of  drawings  had  been  arranged  on 
a screen,  and  the  Professor  showed  the  mem- 
bers the  paper  history  of  the  church  from  its 
first  inceptioii  some  six  years  ago  down  to  the 
last  revised  i-in.  detail  of  the  Brixton-road 
facade.  He  explained  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  limited  money  and  space, 
chancel  at  the  west  end,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  necessity  for  the  whole  congregation 
seeing  and  hearing,  with  ample  provision  for 
choir  and  organ  for  a singing  congregation  of 
at  least  :,20o.  The  way  these  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
author  and  striking  architecturally.  Gothic 
tradition  has  been  cast  aside,  and  the  result  is 
a building  aadapted  in  every  way  to  the  needs 
of  twentierfh-century  requirements,  and  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  the  imagination  by  its  inherent 
truthfulness  both  of  construction  and  plan. 
Every  scat  in  the  church  has  a view  of  the 
pulpit,  entirely  unhampered  by  piers  or 
colomns.  The  nave,  with  transepts  of  equal 
width,  are  thus  clear  floor  space,  the  crossing 
being  covered  by  a dome.  The  chancel  is 
apsidal,  with  columns  forming  an  ambu- 
latory, and  a noteworthy  feature  is  the  fact 
that  this  ambulatory  will  be  used  by  com- 
municants, the  altar  rail  forming  the  inner 
arc  and  extending  from  column  to  column. 
The  ceiling  over  the  apse  is  a half  dome, 
carried  on  the  stone  columns,  the  ambulatory 
being  ceiled  by  barrel  vaults.  The  windows 
in  this  are  high  up,  and  are  partially  screened 
by  the  columns. 

The  dome  is  carried  on  four  great  brick 
arches  4 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  perfectly  plain  and 
flat  in  section.  The  square  is  reduced  to  an 
octagon  by  diagonal  iron  girders  which  will 
be  frankly  seen,  the  pendentives  being  formed 
in  plaster.  Ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of 
a shaft  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  low  inner 
dome  to  a cupular  above  the  outer  dome.  The 
angles  of  the  inner  dome,  which  is  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  eight  vaults  springing  from 
the  side  of  the  octagon,  are  without  ribs. 

The  construction  of  the  nave  roof  is  by- 
timber  (pine)  trusses  carrying  trussed  purlins. 
The  pitch  is  flat,  and  acoustic  properties  have 
been  considered  by  forming  a flat  trunk  in  the 
centre  under  the  apex,  with  returning  slopes 
intersecting  the  main  roof.  The  whole  roof 
is  boarded,  and  a curious  effect  has  been 
obtained  by  a bold  treatment  of  staining  and 
leaving  clean  alternately  short  lengths  of 
18  in.  of  the  boarding  forming  a sort  of  diaper. 
The  transept  roofs  are  similar  but  with- 
out a main  truss.  In  the  present  incom- 
plete state  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge 
correctly  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  treatment, 
but  it  is  certainly  very  strong  and  original.’ 

At  the  east- end  to  Brixton-road  a large 
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gallery  has  been  placed  which  will  contain  the 
choir  and  organ,  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
sittings.  The  organ  will  be  partially  placed  in 
the  centre  tower  of  this  facade,  and  access  to  the 
gallery  is  directly  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  stairs  on  either  side.  The  general  treat- 
ment being  a narthex  with  a central  tower. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  a detailed  de- 
scription, but  externally  the  grouping  of  this 
eastern  facade  with  the  central  tower,  the  long 
lines  of  red  roof,  and  the  green  slate-covered 
dome  behind  it,  is  very  powerful  and  effective. 

A grand  effect  of  texture  and  scale  has  been 
obtained  by  keeping  the  pointing  back  quite 
half  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  brickwork 
and  by  the  skilful  use  of  London  stocks,  varied 
with  bands  of  a darker  coloured  brick.  These 
bands  are  also  varied  in  number,  according 
to  the  different  planes  of  the  building,  being 
most  frequent  in  those  most  recessed. 

The  feeling  of  texture  is  well  maintained  by 
the  strong  lines  of  the  Bridgwater  tiles  and  the 
small  green  slates  covering  the  dome. 

The  completion  of  the  building  will  give  to 
London  not  the  least  of  its  many  interesting 
churches,  and  this  certainly  will  rank  as  a 
splendid  example  of  what  can  and  may  be 
done  to  overcome  modern  difficulties  with 
modern  methods,  and  produce  fine  architecture 
at  the  same  time. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  nineteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Sani- 
tary Inspectors’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Saturday  evening  last. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  President,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P., 
Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  and  Messrs.  Atherley  Jones, 
M.P.,  R.  M.  Prescott,  Laurence  Gomme,  and 
E.  Tidman  (Hon.  Secretary). 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured,  Sir  Walter  Foster  proposed  “ Local 
Government,"  and  said  that  if  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment all  they  asked,  they  should  take  all  they 
could  get  and  come  again  and  endeavour  to 
get  a little  more,  and  so  proceed  step  by  step. 

In  reply,  Alderman  Francis,  J.P.,  of  South- 
end,  said  that  as  representatives  of  a seaside 
town,  his  Council  appreciated  the  need  of,  and 
had  done  their  best  to  obtain,  perfect  sanitation. 
They  desired,  also,  to  have  control  of  the  water 
supply,  and  although  their  last  application  was 
rejected  they  hoped  when  next  they  applied 
to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers  their 
Bill  would  go  through. 

Mr.  Laurence  Gotnme  said  that  all  sanitary 
inspectors  should  secure  certificates  in  proof  of 
their  knowledge,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
failures. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
“The  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,”  said 
the  great  point  which  the  members  of  the 
Association  must  always  keep  before  them 
was  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
socially.  They  had  to  remove  the  cause  of 
disease  and  then  healthy  homes  would  make 
happy  and  more  respectable  people.  The 
great  advantages  offered  them  for  the  winnow- 
ing of  knowledge,  perfection  of  skill,  and 
encouragement  of  research  should  not  be 
neglected,  and  he  hoped  that  every  sanitary 
inspector  would  obtain  a recognised  certificate 
of  proficiency.  They  must  remember  that  not 
only  length  of  life  but  quality  of  life  had  to  be 
considered,  and  prolongation  of  life  was  only 
desirable  when  that  life  was  characterised  at 
every  stage  by  wholesome  activity  of  all  its 
functions.  That  happy  state  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  perfect  sanitation,  and  he 
believed  the  means  to  be  employed  were  con- 
stantly engaging  attention  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Association.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  housing  question,  sanitary 
inspectors  could  give  invaluable  assistance 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  opinions 
of  the  people  obtained  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  them.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of 
the  water  supply,  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Long's  Bill  must  be  only  a preliminary  measure, 
as  he  believed  that  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  water  would  soon  take  place  in 
consequence  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
taking  a daily  bath,  and  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  conserve  and  carefully  distribute  the 
supply  of  the  whole  country.  There  were 
other  matters  which  might  well  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Association,  as  we  were  yet 
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unable  properly  to  ventilate  and  purify  our 
sewers,  or  properly  to  ventilate  and  warm  our 
houses,  and  in  the  satisfactory  disppsal  of  town 
and  domestic  refuse  much  remained  to  be 
done. 

Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  submitted  the  toast  of 
“The  President,”  and  said  he  regarded  the 
union  of  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  with  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  as  a most 
happy  event,  as  his  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  specially 
to  deal  was  of  immense  value  to  them.  He 
had  watched  the  development  of  the  sanitary 
inspector,  from  a man  who  was  no  good  for 
anything  else,  or  a time-expired  policeman  or 
soldier,  to  a man  with  a certificate  who  now 
deals  with  questions  formerly  considered  out- 
side his  province. 

In  replying,  the  President  said  that  every 
epidemic  left  behind  a number  of  people  with 
their  mental  faculties  shattered,  and  sanitary 
science  would  improve  the  department  of 
mental  hygiene.  He  suggested  that  a Minister 
of  Health  would  be  able  to  do  much  to  aid 
them  in  their  work.  He  had  an  announcement 
to  make  which  would  interest  all  of  them. 
The  solicitor  to  the  Chadwick  Trust  had  written 
stating  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
it  was  decided  to  offer  a prize  of  50/.  and  a 
Chadwick  medal  to  that  member  of  the  Sani- 
tary Inspectors’  Association  whose  official 
report  or  reports  made  during  1902  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  be  most  conducive 
to  municipal  or  rural  sanitation.  He  thought 
this  offer  was  valuable  as  a recognition  of  the 
position  the  Association  had  obtained  and  an 
encouragement  to  its  members.  It  would  also 
keep  green  the  memory  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  a 
pioneer  of  sanitation,  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  appreciate  his  work. 

The  other  toasts  were  “The  Visitors”  and 
“The  Press.”  During  the  evening  an  illu- 
minated address  and  a diamond  ring  were 
presented  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg,  late  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Greenwich  Borough  Council  6,100/.  for  offices  ; 
Stepney  Borough  Council  2,000/.  towards  the 
purchase  of  Albert-square,  Commercial-road 
East,  as  an  open  space ; Poplar  Borough 
Council  2,000/.  for  erection  of  a public  library 
at  Bow  ; and  Chelsea  Guardians  4,740/.  for 
drainage  works  at  workhouse. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Honrs  of  Labour. 
— The  same  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ We  have  had  under  consideration  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  for  increases 
in  the  rates  of  pay  for  certain  electrical  workmen 
to  be  made  in  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour.  We  have  made  inquiries  into 
the  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of 
wages  for  armature  winders  should  be  increased 
from  8d.  to  od.  per  hour,  but  that  the  other  rates 
asked  by  the  union  are  not  those  in  practice 
obtained.  We  are  in  communication  with  the 
union  on  the  subject,  and  meanwhile  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  be  amended,  and  that  the  rate  of 
wages  of  armature  winders  be  increased  from  8d. 
to  qd.  per  hour.” 

Acts  of  Parliament  Affecting  London.— On  a 
recommendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Com-: 
mittee  to  spend  650/.  for  printing  the  public 
and  private  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Council,  Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson  said' 
he  thought  the  Council  would  do  well  to  sup- 
port a petition  for  the  consolidation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  London.  There  were  seventeen 
Borough  Councils  in  favour  of  that  being  done. : 
— Lord  Welby  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
time  was  favourable  for  pressing  forward  for' 
the  consolidation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  London. 
— After  some  discussion  the  recommendation- 
was  carried. 

The  Works  Department. — The  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  submitting  the  half-yearly 
return  of  works  completed  by  the  Works  De- : 
partment,  which  was  adjourned  from  Decern- 1 
ber  17,  again  came  up  for  consideration.  1 
Statement  I.  dealt  with  twenty-one  estimated  1 
works,  and  gave  the  following  results  - 
Original  estimate,  103,871/.  17s.  8d.  ; final : 
estimate,  103,620/.  16s.  2d.  ; actual  cost,  1 
118,162/.  5s.  ; balance  of  cost  above  final  esti-) 
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male,  14,541/.  8s.  iod.  There  was  a loss  on 
the  North  Woolwich  drainage  works  of 
16,714/.  3s.  8d.  Statement  II.  showed  that  on 
estimated  works  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment since  its  inception  the  cost  exceeded  the 
final  estimates  to  the  extent  of  78,844/.  16s.  6d.; 
while  on  jobbing  works  the  cost  below 
schedule  value  was  11,149/.  os.  7d.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  drainage  work  at  North  Woolwich, 
after  laying  before  the  Council  the  reports  of 
the  Works  Manager  and  the  Engineer,  the 
committee  remarked  that  whether  the  Manager 
was  justified  in  accepting  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  the  Engineer’s  estimate,  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  the  Department  at 
the  time,  they  were  not  at  present  in  a posi- 
tion to  state  ; but,  as  he  did  undertake  it  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  prices  then  ruling  in  the  market,  they 
could  only  regret  the  result,  though,  having 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
the  subsequent  rise  in  wages  and  the  prices 
of  materials,  anybody  who  might  have  under- 
taken the  work  would  probably  not  have 
made  a financial  success  of  it.  They  desired, 
however,  to  express  their  regret  that  their 
attention  was  not  called  at  an  earlier  stage 
to  the  excess  expenditure  that  was  being  in- 
curred. In  conclusion,  they  stated  that,  having 
visited  the  pumping-station  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  and  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  considerable  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  contended  with  in  its  execu- 
tion owing  to  the  marshy  character  of  the 
ground,  the  level  of  which  was  much  below 
high  water  mark.  The  Engineer,  in  his  Report, 
stated  that  briefly  it  might  be  said  that  the 
work  at  North  Woolwich  was  “ from  the  first 
very  badly  mismanaged.” 

Mr.  W.  Peel,  M.P.,  said  he  must  call  attention 
to  what  was  a grave  administrative  scandal  in 
connexion  with  the  sewer  work  in  North  Wool- 
wich. He  would  have  to  say  something  about 
the  Works  Department,  and  he  was  aware  that 
would  touch  the  Labour  Party  in  their 
tenderest  feelings,  because  the  Works  Depart- 
ment was  the  core  and  centre  of  their  policy. 
He  knew  Mr.  Burns  said  the  Works  Depart- 
ment must  be  reconstructed,  but  the  recon- 
struction of  a company  was  generally  associated 
with  a further  call  on  the  shareholders.  The 
supporters  of  the  Works  Department  had  said, 

“ It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  made  a mess 
of  houses,  but  we  can  build  sewers ; they 
are  our  strong  point.”  Well,  with  re- 
gard to  this  particular  work,  instead  of 
taking  eighteen  months  it  took  four  years. 
The  engineer,  in  his  report,  said,  “The  work 
has  from  the  very  first  been  badly  mis- 
managed," and  that  about  summed  up  the 
matter.  He  contended  that  the  whole  of  the 
explanatory  Report  showed  a lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  work  which  was  undertaken. 
The  fact  remained  that  had  the  work  been 
entrusted  to  a contractor,  he  would  have  had  to 
bear  the  loss  which  might  have  resulted  in  a 
rise  in  wages  and  materials  consequent  on 
delay.  All  the  excuses  contained  in  the  report 
were  subsequently  discovered,  and  it  showed 
the  most  complete  ignorance  prevailed 
throughout  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  these  kinds  of  works  were  carried 
out.  Compared  with  the  contractor,  the 
Works  Department  was  an  amateur.  This 
was  an  age  of  specialism,  and  they  must 
take  work  to  those  best  qualified  to  carry  it 
out.  In  that  way  they  must  secure  a better 
and  cheaper  article  than  by  entrusting  all 
kinds  of  works  to  one  single  department.  He 
moved  that  the  Report  be  referred  back. 

Mr.  Cousins  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
said  that  architecturally  the  Works  Department 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
Department  had  erected  houses  for  the  working 
classes  which  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the  archi- 
tect by  25,000/.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tractors had  erected  buildings  for  the  Housing 
Committee  at  a saving  of  15,000/.  on  the  archi- 
tect's estimates.  The  Works  Department  could 
not  complain  of  not  having  had  generous 
treatment,  but  the  fact  was  there  was  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  Department. 
At  the  present  time  there  was  an  outfall  sewer 
being  constructed,  partly  by  the  Works 
Department  and  partly  by  contractors.  He 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  it  would  be  found 
there  would  be  an  excess  of  cost  on  that  job 
as  large  as  there  was  on  the  North  Woolwich 
job.  A profit  was  claimed  for  the  jobbing 
works  of  11,000/.,  but  that  was  on  a grossly 
excessive  schedule.  Well,  the  jobbing  works 
of  the  War  Office  were  done  on  a schedule 


16^  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  Council,  and  a 
contractor  had  offered  to  do  the  Councils 
jobbing  work  at  183  per  cent,  below  the 
jobbing  schedule. 

Earl  Carrington  said  that  when  abuses 
were  found  out  in  the  Fire  Brigade  they  did 
not  suggest  that  the  Brigade  should  be  knocked 
on  the  head.  If  they  got  a new  manager,  and 
the  Department  was  reconstructed,  and  then, 
after  a fair  trial,  they  could  not  make  both  ends 
meet,  then  they  had  better  “ shut  up  shop.” 

Mr.  P.  Harris  remarked  that  the  analogy 
between  the  Works  Department  and  the  Fire 
Brigade  was  rather  forced.  The  only  question 
before  them  that  day,  however,  was  whether 
the  results  of  the  North  Woolwich  job  had 
been  adequately  investigated,  for,  so  far  as  the 
Report  before  them  went,  the  statement  of  the 
engineer  was  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  the 
manager. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  said  a more  libellous  statement 
had  never  been  made  than  that  their  jobbing 
schedule  was  grossly  excessive.  It  was  a gross 
libel  on  the  architect  and  the  engineer.  The 
quality  of  the  Council's  work  would  compare 
with  the  work  done  by  the  best  of  contractors 
and  the  work  had  been  carried  out  at  com- 
petitive prices.  The  War  Office  schedule  was 
of  an  entirely  different  character  to  that  of  the 
Council.  The  bulk  of  the  jobbing  was  being 
done  at  prices  which  had  been  tested  by 
schedule.  The  only  way  to  test  the  depart- 
ment was  to  take  it  as  a whole.  Since  its 
creation  it  had  undertaken  work  costing  be- 
tween 1,500,000/.  and  1,600,000/.  The  deficit 
on  that  was  79,000/.,  but  there  had  been  a 
saving  on  the  jobbing  work  of  12,000/.,  so  that 
the  total  deficit  was  67,000/.,  or  about  4 Is  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  he  presumed  that  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  would  come  for- 
ward with  a new  scheme  for  a Works  Com- 
mittee. He  believed  their  only  hope  lay  in 
abolishing  the  Works  Department  altogether, 
and  when  the  proper  time  came  he  would 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  move 
a resolution  to  that  effect.  There  ought  to  be 
a full  inquiry  into  the  sewer  work  at  North 
Woolwich,  and  that  it  should  be  an  inquiry  by 
experts. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  the  Works  Department 
had  been  intermittently  overworked  and 
starved,  and  if  they  had  had  a guarantee  of 
work  even  the  loss  on  the  North  Woolwich 
sewer  would  not  have  occurred.  The  question 
of  the  “ go  easy  ” workman  had  been  brought 
in.  He  repudiated  any  such  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  but  if  the  workmen  did  follow  it 
who  could  blame  him  when  he  saw  the 
loafers  in  high  places  acting  on  the  principle 
of  getting  the  most  salary  for  the  least  work. 
With  regard  to  that  particular  work  it  was 
taken  just  after  the  works  manager  came  in, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  manager  took 
the  job  at  far  too  low  a price.  Immediately 
afterwards,  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  in  the 
cost  of  labour  and  materials.  The  existence  of 
the  Works  Department  had  been  successful 
in  pulling  down  builders'  prices  25  per  cent., 
and  if  the  Department  had  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  it  might  have  been,  he  asked  them 
not  to  blame  the  Labour  Party,  who  had 
honestly  tried  to  make  it  a success.  He 
believed  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
regime  and  put  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment under  a small  Works  Committee. 
The  Works  Department  was  established  be- 
cause certain  contractors  withdrew  their 
tenders,  formed  a ring  and  bribed  the  clerks 
of  works. 

Colonel  Rotton  and  Mr.  Fletcher  having 
spoken. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  said  he  thought  a good  case 
had  been  made  out  by  the  manager.  As  to  the 
work  of  the  department,  it  was  done,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  was  the  average  work  of 
the  contractor. 

Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.,  said  the  Report 
was  of  a graver  character  than  any  which  had 
been  previously  submitted.  What  had  struck 
them  was  that  no  reply  had  been  made  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Progressive  Party.  The  speeches 
made  against  the  Amendment  were  the  weakest 
and  flimsiest  he  had  heard  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Burns  had  never  answered  one  single  charge 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Amendment. 
The  fact  was,  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  the 
Works  Department  with  such  a multiplicity  of 
branches  under  one  man. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  said  he  would  not 
have  spoken,  but  for  the  appeal  of  the  last 
speaker.  One  reason  why  he  did  not  care  to 
speak  was  because  he  had  for  years  refused  to 


regard  the  cost  and  the  final  estimates  as  the 
right  basis  to  judge  the  Department  on,  and 
he  felt  that  most  of  the  debate  that  day  was 
mere  idle  beating  of  the  air.  The  procedure 
of  the  Moderate  Party  was  unfair,  because 
they  preserved  silence  when  the  cost  came  out 
below  the  estimates.  If  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder 
had  suggested  placing  the  architectural  work 
under  the  architect,  and  the  engineering  work 
under  the  engineer,  he  would  agree  with  him, 
because  he  believed  that  that  theoretically  was 
the  way  to  get  good  work  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Still,  if  they  had  proposed  that,  they  would 
have  been  immediately  told  they  were  evading 
a test.  The  real  difficulty  to  that  course  being 
taken  was  that  both  the  engineer  and  architect 
were  already  overworked. 

Mr.  E.  White  observed  that  every  member 
of  the  Council  ought  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, because  here  was  a case  which  they 
could  investigate  and  find  out  the  fault  of  the 
Department.  The  Council  went  in  for  a Works 
Department  because  of  two  savings  on  sewage 
work,  but  since  then  there  had  been  losses  on 
five  sewage  undertakings,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  66,000/.  It  had  been  said  the  failure  of 
the  Department  was  because  it  had  too  little 
work  to  do,  but  in  his  opinion  the  less  it  did 
the  better,  for  the  more  work  done  by  it  the 
greater  was  the  loss. 

After  a discussion  of  two  and  a-half  hours, 
the  Council  divided,  with  the  following 
result For  the  Amendment,  29  ; against,  79  ; 
majority  against,  5°-  The  Report  was  then 
adopted. 

New  County  Hall,— Replying  to  Mr.  San  key, 
Colonel  Rotton  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  he 
could  report  nothing  as  to  any  progress  being 
made  in  the  way  of  the  better  housing  of  the 
Council.  The  matter  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sites  Committee. 

Breaking-up  of  the  Streets.— Mr.  Beachcroft 
asked  what  action  had  been  taken  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
local  authorities  to  prevent  the  constant 
breaking-up  of  the  streets. 

Mr.  Benn  replied  that  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee had  communicated  with  the  road 
authorities  asking  their  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Council  should  exercise  certain 
control  over  the  streets  with  regard  to  the  gas, 
water,  and  other  companies.  These  replies 
were  now  being  considered,  and  the  Report 
would  be  brought  up  to  the  Council. 

Widening  of  Hampstcad-road. — A lengthy 
report  was  submitted  by  the  Improvements 
Committee  regarding  the  widening  of  the 
Hampstead-road.  The  Council,  in  their  Tram- 
ways and  Street  Widenings  Bill  this  session, 
are  applying  to  Parliament  for  power  to  widen 
the  road,  on  the  understanding,  however,  that 
the  St.  Pancras  Council  give  consent  to  the 
construction  of  a tramway  along  the  Totten- 
ham Court-road.  The  Local  Authority  have 
suggested  the  construction  of  a shallow  tram- 
way under  the  roadway,  but  the  Committee 
have  pointed  out  that  there  are  insuper- 
able difficulties  to  this,  owing  to  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  The  St.  Pancras  Council 
are  now  reconsidering  the  matter,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Council  proceed  with  the  Improve- 
ment Clauses  in  the  Bill,  subject,  however,  to 
the  local  authority  giving  its  consent  to  the 
suggested  tramway. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Theatres , &c.—' The  following  proposals  were 
agreed  to  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee 

Small  alteration  to  the  Piccadilly  Art  Galleries 
and  Princes  Restaurant,  Piccadilly  (Messrs.  J.  T. 
Wimperis  & Arber).  , , „ , 

Arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  Hackney 
Empire,  Mare-street  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Mr.  O. 
Stoll). 

Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  Theatres , 
&c.,  from  Fire—  The  same  Committee  reported 
as  follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to  : — 

“ The  Council  on  July  30  last  revised  its  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  the 
protection  from  fire  of  theatres,  houses,  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  within  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London.  No  difficulty  has  up  to 
the  present  time  been  experienced  in  the  practical 
application  of  these  regulations  except  in  regard  to 
No.  io,  which  provides  for  the  number  of  exits  being 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  accom- 
modated, and  the  fourth  clause  of  which  states  that 
• in  calculating  the  number  of  persons  which 
can  be  accommodated  in  any  tier  or  part  of 
a tier  of  such  premises,  the  standing  space  from 
which  a view  of  the  performance  can  be  obtained, 
as  well  as  the  seated  area  will  be  considered.’  A 
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strict  interpretation  of  this  regulation  would  result 

in  all  the  gangways  being  counted  in  the  space 
reckoned  as  affording  accommodation  for  an 
audience,  and  theatre  proprietors  would  thu3  be 
compelled  to  provide  exits  sufficient  for  the  persons 
who  could  be  accommodated  in  the  gangways  as 
well  as  in  the  seated  parts  of  the  house.  If  this 
course  is  adopted  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prevent  managers  allowing  persons  to 
stand  in  all  gangways,  to  the  extent  even  of 
crowding  them  to  the  utmost.  In  this  con- 
nexion, we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  holders 
of  licences  for  music  and  dancing  or  stage 
plays  granted  by  the  Council,  states  that 
•all  gangways,  passages,  and  staircases  intended  for 
the  exit  of  the  audience  must  be  kept  entirely  free 
from  chairs  or  any  other  obstructions,  whether  per- 
manent or  temporary.’  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  argued  that  when  a very  successful  entertain- 
ment is  being  given  in  anyplace  of  public  entertain- 
ment it  is  certain  that  persons  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  gangways,  and  that  it  is  better,  therefore, 
to  recognise  the  fact  and  secure  the  provision  of 
sufficient  exit  accommodation.  We  think  that 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  after  carefully  considering  the 
matter  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  practical  course  is  to  decide  that  those  gang- 
ways which  intersect  the  different  rows  of  seating 
should  be  kept  clear  while  gangways  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  seating  may  be  occupied  by  persons 
standing.  Of  course,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  only  applies  to  buildings  constructed  or  to  be 
constructed  under  the  present  regulations,  i c.,  those 
approved  by  the  Council  in  July  last.  In  the  case 
of  buildings  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  regulations  of  the  Council,  only  sufficient 
exits  were  required  for  the  persons  who  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  seated  area,  and  therefore  the 
gangways  should  always  be  kept  unobstructed.  In 
order  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  interpretation  the 
Council  will  put  upon  Regulation  No.  io  when  con- 
sidering plans  for  a new  theatre,  or  music-hall  &c 
we  recommend— That  the  fourth  clause  in  No  io  of 
the  Council's  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
theatres,  &c  , from  fire  be  amended,  so  a3  to  read  as 
follows:— In  calculating  the  number  of  persons 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  any  tier  or  part  of  a 
tier  of  such  premises,  the  standing  space  from 
whicha  wew  of  the  performance  can  be  obtained 
(with  the  exception  of  that  afforded  by  the  inter- 
secting gangways),  will  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
seated  area.  ’ 
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Gauguin  Pressure  on  Water  Mains— In  the 
course  of  a report  recommending  the  Council 
to  authorise  an  expenditure  of  350/.  for  extend- 
ing the  system  of  pressure  gauges  throughout 
London,  the  \\  ater  Committee  stated  that  the 
gauge  at  the  Walling  - street  station  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  some  part  at  least  of  the 
City  was  not  provided  with  a constant  supply  of 
water  It  would  appear  from  the  records  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  water  was  cut  off  daily 
from  3 p.m.  to  6.30  a.m.  from  some  of  the 
service  pipes.  Under  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act  1871,  the  authority  as  regards  the  City  of 
London  find  the  liberties  thereof  was  the  Cor- 
poration,  and  it  was  for  that  body  to  determine 
whether  a constant  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
* » suPPty  *°r  purposes  was  con- 

stant.  The  above  statement  of  the  results 
obtained  since  gauges  had  been  fixed  justified 
the  Council,  in  their  opinion,  in  continuing  the 
work  of  providing  such  gauges,  the  existence 
of  which  had  not  improbably  caused  the  water 
companies  to  exercise  more  vigilance  in  the 
discharge  of  their  obligations. 

The  report  was  carried. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working 
aasses  Committee  reported  that  Maclise- 
bui  dings,  Millbank  estate,  have  been  com- 
pleted,  and  are  now  ready  for  occupation. 
These  buildings  are  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  estate,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent entered  from  Herrick-street.  They  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  296  persons  in  fifty 
tenements  of  two  rooms  and  sixteen  tenement-, 
of  three  rooms.  They  are  the  buildings  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  to  be 

i ro?i^Cedi  lhe,  carryinS  into  effect  of  the 
liolborn  to  Strand  improvement. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o'clock. 


DESIGN  FOR  A ROYAL  MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 

nHIS  design,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gascoyne, 
is  the  one  to  which  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  awarded  the  Tite  Prize  this 
year.  The  main  lines  and  the  scale  of  the 
plan,  as  already  mentioned,  were  given,  but 
the  treatment  of  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  com- 
petitors, so  long  as  they  kept  within  the  lines 
of  Italian  architecture  as  usually  understood. 

The  author  says  he  has  no  remarks  to  make 
in  explanation  of  his  design,  except  that  one  of 
his  main  objects  was  to  study  simplicity  of 
treatment.  It  is  owing  to  this  simplicity  of 
treatment,  combined  with  a very  quiet  and 
reserved  style  of  drawing,  that  the  design  did 
not  produce  as  much  effect,  when  hung,  as 
many  of  the  others,  and  we  must  own  to 
having  passed  it  over  in  our  own  review  of  the 
drawings,  which  was  necessarily  made  under  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  form  an  estimate  of  a great 
number  of  designs  for  the  same  thing  within 
a necessarily  rather  limited  time.  We  still 
think  that  this  design  is  somewhat  tame  in 
character  in  comparison  with  two  or  three 
others  which  showed  a good  deal  of  genius  ; 
but  on  further  consideration  we  think  the 
award  is  right,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  only  one  against  which  no  definite 
objection  could  be  urged  and  no  special  defect 
alleged  ; it  is  a refined  design  and  is  consistent 
throughout  in  all  its  details,  and  would  look 
better  in  execution  than  in  the  drawing.  The 
detail  drawing  is  very  good,  and  the  sculptural 
decoration  well  put  in.  A little  more  effect 
might  have  been  made  out  of  the  side  chapels. 

The  award  must  have  been  a difficult  one  to 
make,  for  there  were  at  least  half  a dozen 
designs  which  on  the  face  of  them  had  a fair 
claim  for  consideration  for  the  prize  ; but  we 
think  we  must  agree  that  it  was  right  to  award 
the  prize  not  to  the  one  which  showed  most 
boldness  of  conception,  but  to  that  which  was 
most  .complete  and  carefully  worked  out  as  a 
whole. 


THE  HORNIMAN  MUSEUM,  FOREST 
HILL. 

This  building,  the  gift  to  London  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Horniman,  M.P.,  has  just  been  completed 
and  handed  over  by  him  to  the  London  County 
Council.  It  houses  a very  large  collection  of 
curios  and  objects  of  antiquarian  and  artistic 
interest,  gathered  together  by  him  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  supersedes  the  donor's 
own  former  residence,  which  eventually 
became  quite  inadequate  for  the  growing 
collection. 

The  museum  occupies  a narrow  site,  with  a 
considerable  rise  from  front  to  back.  This 
suggested  the  arrangement  by  which  the  level 
of  the  overhanging  balcony  in  the  entrance 
front  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  level 
of  the  North  Hall.  Flach  of  these  exhibition 
halls  or  galleries  is,  on  the  ground  Moor,  102  ft. 
long  by  46  ft.  wide.  Arranged  round  each 


The  entrance  front  of  the  museum  is  built  of 
Doulting  stone.  Its  principal  feature  is  a large 
mosaic  panel  designed  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
and  carried  on,  under  his  close  direction,  by 
Mr.  George  Bridge.  The  subject  of  the  panel 
is  an  allegory  of  the  course  of  human  life  in 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  sense.  The 
colour  scheme  deals  with  light  and  tender 
tones,  rather  than  heavy  masses  of  rich  colour., 

A large  bronze  commemorative  tablet  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy  has  been  fixed  below  the 
mosaic  panel,  and  a fountain,  which  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Wenlock  Rollins,  is  about 
to  be  fixed  in  the  iront  court. 

The  contractors  for  the  foundation  portion 
of  the  building  were  Messrs.  Colls,  of  Cole- 
man-street,  E.C.,  and  for  the  structure  itself 
Messrs.  James  Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield,  of  1 
Whitechapel.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  A.  1 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street. ' 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jarvis  acted  as  clerk  of  works, 
and  the  architect  was  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  of  Westminster.  The  total  cost  of 
the  museum  was  about  40,000/.  C.  H.  T. 


THE  CLERKS  OF  WORKS’ ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  nineteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Clerks 
of  Works’  Association  took  place  on  Monday 


The  “ Murdoch  Rest."  Scotland. 


Wm 


me 
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.1  Capital  on  the  Front  of  the  Building 


of  the  will  of  John  Murdoch,  formeriv  a nilmher"’!  gaI,ery. are  further  exhibition  rooms,  to  which 


Dundee,  who  died  on  December  is  in  Edinbun>ii°  acce.ss  ,s  fained  from  the  balcony.  In  these 
a capital  sum  of  nc.nriv  1 _ c.  . . ° ■ are  housed  various  sn^r-inl  rimnntc 


a capital  sunt  of  nearly  70,000 /.  is  left  to  ap'pofnred 
trustees  tor  the  benefit  of  indigent  widowers 
and  bachelor?,  lhe  trustees  propose  to  build  a 
group  of  cottage  homes  upon  land  within  a distance 
of  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  to  provide  for  the 
boarding  of  the  beneficiaries,  who  will  be  chosen 
from  anninoQt  fim«  . 11  “c  cnosen 


have 


pnrSu1„a„<SCSde5rPJlhy  With  th' 


are  housed  various  special  departments,  such, 
lor  instance,  as  the  entomological  collection, 
which  is  an  exceptionally  large  and  comnlrte 


evening  in  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  1 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A.,  presided,  and 
among  those  present  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  Stewart  Harrison,  V.D.,  Professor  Wynter 
Blyth,  Professor  Elsey  Smith,  Messrs.  C. 
Wall  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders), 
Spencer  Green  (the  President  of  the  Clerks  of 
Works'  Association),  Edwin  T.  Hall,  H.  H. 
Statham,  Romaine  Walker,  Clyde  Young, 
E.  Ingress  Bell,  C.  F.  Selby,  L.  Maton,  W.  M. 
Willson,  J.P.  (Master  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters),  C.  Hugman,  J.  Carmichael,  I 
J.  H.  Freeman,  R.  B.  Chessum,  H.  H.  Bartlett,  .: 
and  F.  Shingleton. 

After  the  Royal  toasts,  the  Chairman  pro-  1 
posed  the  "Imperial  Forces,”  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Stewart  , 
Harrison,  V.D. 

Mr.  John  Davis  then  proposed  “ The  Archi- 
tects  and  Surveyors.”  He  said  he  thought  ; 
the  architects  of  this  country  had  splendid  : 
opportunities  to  embody  the  feeling  and 
aspirations— the  sentiment  of  the  inner  con-  j 
sciousness  of  the  British  people  in  their  build- 
ings, so  that  :n  course  of  time  those  buildings  J j 
could  be  identified  as  having  been  erected  in  1 
the  twentieth  century,  in  the  same  way  as  they  J 
could  recognise  some  of  the  earlier  structures. 
The  London  County  Council  was  offering  in  \ 
the  new  avenue  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn  : 
such  an  opportunity  for  architects. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  in  reply,  referred  to  Mr. 
Cave’s  book  on  the  “ Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon." 
In  that  island,  he  said,  there  were  architecture 
and  beauty  such  as  were  hardly  ever  sui  passed 
in  the  whole  world.  Its  ancient  capital  was 
250  square  miles  in  area  and  was  filled  with 
palaces  and  noble  baths.  It  made  them  feel 
very  humble  ; in  one  building  alone  there  was 
a ground  ilocr  containing  1,600  columns  and 
the  structure  itself  was  nine  stories  in  height. 
They  chiefly  decorated  with  gilding,  but  in 
these  ancient  palaces  solid  gold  and  silver 
were  used,  and  festoons  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones  were  hung  round  the  facias.  All  these 
great  works  had  fallen  into  ruin  and  were  now 
covered  with  jungle.  In  conclusion,  he  said, 
architects  had  a feeling  that  they  were  con- 
stantly failing  in  the  high  aims  to  which  they 
sought  to  attain,  yet  they  could  do  their  level 
best.  If  they  did  this  they  would,  individually, 
leave  a good  name  behind  them,  although  it 
might  not  be  glorious. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Selby  responded  for  the  surveyors. 
He  said  that  the  position  of  surveyors  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  They  were  experts’  advis- 
ing experts— architects,  engineers,  and  lawyers. 

All  those  persons  possessed  a knowledge  more 
or  less  profound  which  at  times  called  for  self- 
suppression  and  tact  on  the  part  of  surveyors. 

A surveyor’s  duty  was  to  appraise  the  cash  and 
not  the  architectural  value  of  the  work.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  allow  for  its  originality,  stateli- 
ness, and  conception  or  skill  in  execution,  but 
merely  to  value  the  dry  bones  of  time  and 


T,  exceptionally  large  and  complete  material  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact. 

IZL  , ™ cortridcir  wh,ch  ,s  ‘"tended  for  exit  \ Mr.  J.  Bartlett,  who  likewise  replied  to  the 
o™il^In?uheL  (?ur  of  the  museum  is  also  toast,  remarked  that  they  had  not  at  present 
™ ,'S'  , ' a"y  rules  or  regulations  as  to  plans,  depth  ot 

• „ * ^ paid  to  the  foundations  1 concrete,  and  so  forth.  He  suggested  that  the 

. ,act  toe  building  is  virtually  Clerks  of  Works’  Association  would  verv  much 


built  on  the  side  of  a clay  hill, 


increase  their  services  to  architects  and  sur 
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veyors  by  publishing  a book  setting  forth  some 
rules. 

Mr.  J.  Aitchison,  in  proposing  “The  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Carpenters,"  said  the 
Company  had  done  a good  deal  to  help  the 
building  trade  by  the  provision  of  means  of 
instruction.  If  youths  took  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  classes  and  workshops  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  they  could  not  fail  to 
become  sound  mechanics.  They,  the  Clerks  of 
Works  Association,  had  experienced  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  inas- 
much as  they  had  been  housed  by  them  for 
some  years.  The  Association  had  made  some 
return  by  assisting  the  Company  in  their 
examinations. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Willson  (Master  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company)  said  that  education  was  among  the 
activities  of  the  Carpenters’  Company.  They 
had  been  promoting  technical  education  for 
many  years,  long  before  it  became  as  popular 
as  it  was  at  the  present  time.  They  gave  in- 
struction at  their  training  schools  in  Great 
Tichfield-street  in  the  various  trades  connected 
with  building,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  turning  out  some  very 
excellent  workmen  and  work.  They  were 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Clerks  of  Works'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  assistance  they  had  given  them 
in  their  examinations.  There  was  a unity  of 
interest  between  the  Association  and  the  Car- 
penters’ Company  ; the  latter  endeavoured  to 
turn  out  good  workmen  while  the  former  saw 
that  the  work  was  well  performed.  Both  these 
purposes  were  very  important.  There  was 
nothing  so  important  as  doing  good  work. 
Good  work  was  truth  and  it  would  endure. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Clerks 
of  Works’  Association."  He  said  that  in  recent 
years  they  had  seen  a very  great  advance  in 
clerks  of  works  — in  their  equipment,  their 
method  of  carrying  out  their  work,  and  also, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  in  their  remuneration. 
The  clerks  of  works  of  years  ago  were  net  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  a friend  wrote  a little 
ditty  which  described  the  progress  of  a young 
man  who  started  as  office  boy  with  a builder 
and  passed  through  the  various  ranks  until  he 
became  an  architect.  When  he  reached  the 
position  of  clerk  of  works  the  ditty  described 
him  thus  : — 

With  builder's  work  he  found  it  tame, 

So  clerk  of  works  he  next  became  ; 

The  work  was  less,  the  wages  more, 

And  he  liked  to  boss  tbe  contractor. 

He  wore  a two-foot  rule  and  suit  of  grey, 

And  now  he  is  a F.R.I.B.A. 

The  Clerks  of  Works’  Association  did  not 
appear  to  issue  an  annual  Report,  and  the 
membership,  he  learned,  had  not  increased 
in  the  last  two  years.  There  were  reasons 
for  that,  and  at  any  rate  it  was  a point  to  be 
seriously  taken  into  account.  He  had  looked 
at  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  to  qualify  for  member- 
ship a clerk  of  works  must  be  forty  years  of 
age.  Of  course,  it  was  extremely  difficult  .to 
be  a clerk  of  works,  and  so  it  was  to  be  an 
architect,  but  if  architects  did  not  join  their 
Institute  till  they  were  forty  years  of  age,  he 
did  not  think  many  would  join  at  all.  This 
rule  certainly  excluded  a large  number  of 
young  men  from  the  Association.  He  believed 
in  young  men,  and  considered  that  they  must 
be  incorporated  into  societies.  He  noticed 
also  that  they  had  no  benevolent  fund.  The 
Institutes  of  Architects,  Builders,  Painters,  and 
Sculptors  possessed  benevolent  funds,  and 
surely  clerks  of  works  also  fell  by  the  way. 
Were  they  all  so  successful  that  they  never 
came  upon  bad  times?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  clerks  of  works  should  join  this  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  not  a trades-union,  but  an 
association  in  which  they  would  greatly 
strengthen  their  position.  The  only  way  that 
these  associations  could  be  strong  was  by 
covering  a large  majority  of  the  particular 
craft  for  which  the  association  was  intended. 
They  were  met  in  very  difficult  building  times. 
Building  was  now  more  expensive  than  it  had 
ever  been.  The  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Builders  told  him  that  he  considered  that  the 
cost  of  building  was  more  than  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
reason  was  a most  serious  one.  It  was  not 
that  the  wages  were  higher,  or  that  the  cost  of 
material  was  greater.  The  story  had  been  told 
recently  in  the  Times;  the  reason  for  the  in- 
creased cost  was  the  limitation  of  work  by 
individual  workmen.  The  reason  that  the  out- 
put of  work  by  men  had  been  reduced  was 
that  two  men  should  do  the  work  of  one. 


This  was  a most  misguided  policy,  and  the 
clerks  of  works  could  do  much  in  their  re- 
sponsible position  by  quiet  example,  character, 
and  explaining  to  the  men  what  a degrading 
thing  it  was  that  a man  should  care  to  take  full 
wages,  and  do  half  the  work  in  a day.  It  was 
not  a British,  honourable,  and  fair  thing 
for  any  man  to  do.  Could  not  the 
clerks  of  works  help  the  builders  in  this 
matter,  and  help  the  men  by  showing  them 
how  wrong  their  policy  is?  They  did  not 
spread  the  work  but  drove  it  away.  The  work 
was  leaving  England,  and  it  was  much  easier 
to  send  it  away  than  to  bring  it  back  again. 
Clerks  of  works  were  in  a responsible  position. 
They  were  the  sentries  to  the  building  citadels. 
As  the  waggon  came  in  with  material  it  was 
for  them  to  say,  “Is  all  well?”  and  if  the 
answer  came  back  in  the  affirmative  they 
would  let  down  the  drawbridge,  open  the 
gates,  and  let  the  material  in,  but  if  they 
had  any  doubt  they  would  pull  up  the  draw- 
bridge and  let  down  the  portcullis.  They 
were  relied  upon  to  a great  extent  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  the  work. 
They  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  like 
King  Alfred  they  must  keep  a high  ideal  burn- 
ing in  their  heart.  Their  ideal  must  be  of  a 
good  building — an  enduring  and  noble  build- 
ing. There  were  two  things  which  a building 
required,  one  was  beauty,  and  the  other  endur- 
ance or  truth.  The  architect  must  neces- 
sarily be  responsible,  more  or  less,  for  the 
beaut)',  but  those  who  constructed  it  were 
responsible  for  the  truth  or  endurance  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Spencer  Green,  in  response,  said  they 
intended  to  place  the  Association  upon  a 
basis  of  incorporation,  and  the  matter  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Maton. 
With  regard  to  the  age  qualification  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Chairman,  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  they  had  lately  made  a new  rule 
accepting  as  members  men  who  were  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  Probably  after  the  incor- 
poration they  would  arrange  to  take  in  still 
younger  men.  He  had  a strong  feeling  in 
lavour  of  a benevolent  fund,  and  should  like  to 
see  one  in  connexion  with  this  Association. 
He  suggested  that  a very  good  way  for  the 
architects  to  assist  clerks  of  works  would  be 
by  providing  5/.  or  five  guineas  to  be  paid 
to  an  insurance  company  to  insure  a clerk 
of  works  against  accidents  during  the  time  he 
was  engaged  upon  his  work.  He  believed 
they,  as  clerks  of  works,  were  the  only  men 
not  included  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

After  the  toasts  of  “ The  Visitors ” and  “The 
Hon.  Treasurer"  (Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott),  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham  proposed  the  health  of  “The 
Chairman"  ; remarking  that  clerks  of  works, 
who  were  specially  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  architecture,  ought  to  know  how 
to  appreciate  an  eminent  architect  who  took 
an  all-round  view  of  his  profession  ; who  was 
not  only  an  artistic  designer  but  a master  of 
planning  and  construction. 

During  the  evening  the  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  Association,  presented  to  Mr.  j.  Brady 
an  illuminated  address  and  a microscope,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  valuable  services 
as  editor  of  the  Clerks  of  Works  Journal. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
the  29th  ult.,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  hon. 
treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould  exhi- 
bited a contemporary  catalogue  of  Hogarth's 
prints.  It  is  in  MS.,  and  was  issued  from  the 
artist’s  “house  in  Leicester  Fields, ’’  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  Hogarth’s  handwriting. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
document  is  the  price  at  which  the  prints  were 
offered  for  sale.  For  example,  the  set  of 
“ Marriage  a-la-Mode,”  in  six  prints,  1/.  ns.  6d. ; 
“ Harlot’s  Progress,”  in  six  prints,  1/.  is.  ; 
“Rake's  Progress,"  in  eight  prints,  2/.  2s.; 
“Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane,”  two  prints,  3s. ; 
“The  Two  Fellow  Prentices,’’  in  twelve  prints. 
12s.  ; “The  Sleeping  Congregation,”  is.  The 
list  includes  sixty-six  prints  of  twenty-six 
subjects  in  all,  and  concludes  by  offering  the 
whole  together  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas. — 
Major  Freer  reported  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  Leicestershire  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  the  support  of  two 
neighbouring  societies,  the  original  plans  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Trinity  Hospital 
at  Leicester  have  been  objected  to  by 


the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  fresh  plans, 
retaining  a considerable  amount  of  mediaeval 
work,  have  been  substituted  ; thus  securing  the 
preservation  of  part  of  the  original  north  wall 
and  several  bays  of  the  double  row  of  stone 
arches  which  carried  the  original  roof.  The 
new  portion  of  the  building  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  memorial 
presented  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  the 
Leicestershire  Society.  The  original  Georgian 
slate  roof  has  also  been  replaced.  The  arches 
were  found  to  be  in  a perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion on  the  removal  of  the  modern  casing  and 
other  obstructions,  under  which  a great  part  of 
them  had  been  hidden. — The  Chairman  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  with  which  he  and  the 
meeting  had  listened  to  these  remarks,  and  con- 
gratulated Major  Freer  and  the  Leicestershire 
Society  upon  the  successful  results  of  their 
action.  A lengthy  paper  by  Dr.  Russell  Forbes 
upon  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Patrick,  honorary 
secretary.  The  first  portion  dealt  with  “ The 
Tribunal  Praetoris."  The  judgment  seat  of 
the  Praetor  was  in  the  Forum,  for  Livy  records 
(XXVII.,  50)  how  a letter  was  carried  through 
the  Forum  to  the  Praetor’s  tribunal  in  208  B e , 
and  in  205  he  mentions  it  as  being  on  the 
Comitium.  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  near  the 
Puteal  Libonis.  Porphyris,  in  commenting 
upon  this,  says,  “ the  Puteal  Libonis,  the  seat 
of  the  Praetor,  was  near  the  arch  dedicated  to 
Fabius,  which  tribunal  and  seat  were  first 
placed  there  by  Libo."  It  appears  it  was  at 
first  merely  a chair  placed  for  the  occasion  on 
the  Comitium,  and  afterwards  Libo  erected  a 
permanent  tribunal  in  the  Forum.  Dr. 
Forbes  says  nothing  whatever  has  been 
found  at  the  east  end  of  the  Forum 
“by  the  arch  of  Fabius,”  neither  of  the 
Tribunal  nor  Puteal  Libonis,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Porphyris  is  incorrect,  and  has  given 
topographers  no  end  of  trouble  ; but  if  for  the 
arch  of  “Fabius”  we  read  “Tiberius,"  all 
difficulty  disappears,  and  he  proposes  to  place 
the  Tribunal  at  the  west  or  opposite  end  of  the 
Forum,  which  he  considers  to  be  its  correct 
location.  The  author  described  the  “ Puteal  of 
Scribonius  Libo,”  and  the  many  coins  of 
bronze,  bones  of  animals,  nuts,  peach  stones, 
boxwood  draughts;  116  bone  dice  T“-  in.  square, 
so  numbered  that  the  pips  on  two  opposite 
sides  always  amounted  to  seven,  which  were 
found  on  clearing  out  the  well  to  the  depth  of 
17  ft.  Space  will  not  allow  more  than  mention 
of  the  “ Argentarius  Novas,"  “The  Portico  of 
Caius  and  Lucius,"  “the  Basilica  Porcia,”  “the 
Maenian  Balcony,"  “ the  Basilica  .'Emilia,”  “ the 
Cloaca  Maxima,”  “the  Regia,”  “the  Fons 
Juturna,”  and  “the  Spring  of  Juturna,"  all  of 
which  were  described  together  with  the  dis- 
coveries that  had  been  made  in  each  instance. 

Anthropological  Institute.  — At  the 
January  meetings  Mr.  Gowland  described  the 
work  recently  done  at  Stonehenge,  which  has 
already  been  reported  in  the  Builder.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Lewis  exhibited  a view  of  Stonehenge 
from  a manuscript  dated  1588,  in  which  the 
leaning  stone  was  represented,  showing  that 
the  fall  of  the  central  pilithon  was  not  caused 
as  has  been  generally  thought,  by  the  digging 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1620,  but  had 
probably  taken  place  at  a much  earlier  date. 
Mr.  Lewis  also  exhibited  lantern-slide  views  of 
the  standing  stone  at  Rudston,  Yorkshire, 
which  is  over  25  ft.  above  ground,  and  more 
than  16  ft.  below  ground — how  much  more  no 
one  knows — and  stands  therefore  more  than 
4 ft.  higher  than  the  largest  stone  at  Stone- 
henge. Dr.  T.  H.  Bryce  also  described  his 
excavations  among  the  prehistoric  cists  in  tfie 
Isle  of  Arran  ; his  researches  tending  to  show 
that  these  belong  to  the  Late  Stone  and  Early 
Bronze  Ages. 


Hospital,  Leeds. — The  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Leeds  City  Council,  at  a meeting  on  the  2Ni.l1 
ult.,  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
tenders  lor  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  on 
the  site  of  the  City  Hospital  at  Seacroft,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  197,509/.  Designed  by  Mr.  K.  T. 
Hall,  architect,  of  London,  the  new  hospital  will  be 
on  the  pavilion  system,  and  consist  of  twenty-six 
blocks,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
existing  hospital  is  composed.  A question  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  was  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  let  the  contract  to  one  firm, 
or  to  allot  the  various  sections  of  the  work  to 
specified  contractors.  The  Committee  decided  to 
let  the  general  contract  to  Messrs.  Harold  Arnold  & 
Son.  of  Leeds  and  Doncaster,  whose  estimate  was 
179  S09/.,  and  to  accept  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  H. 
braithwaite  & Co.,  Leeds,  for  the  plumbing  work,  at 
a cost  of  18.700/. 
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Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
February  3,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, Whitehall.  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  the 
President  for  1901,  first  occupied  the  chair,  and 
presented  the  premiums  awarded  for  papers 
read  during  that  year.  viz. : — The  President's 
Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  H.  Alfred  Roechling  for 
his  paper  on  “The  Sewage  Question  during 
the  Last  Century'';  the  Bessemer  premium 
of  books  to  Mr.  Roger  G.  Hetherington  for 
his  paper  on  “ The  Main  Drainage  of 
Ilford  ’’  ; a Society's  premium  of  books  to  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Allen  for  his  paper  on  “Con- 
crete Subways  for  Underground  Pipes  ’’  ; a 
Society's  premium  of  books  to  Mr.  Sydney  A. 
Hollis  for  his  paper  on  “ Preliminary  Investi- 
gations for  Water  Supply,”  and  a Society’s 
premium  cf  books  to  Mr.  J.  Freebairn  Stow 
for  his  paper  on  “ Irrigation  Works  in  South 
Africa.”  Mr.  Mason  then  introduced  the 
President  for  the  present  year,  Mr.  Percy 
Griffith,  to  the  meeting,  and  retired  from  the 
chair,  receiving  a hearty  and  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  services  during  the  past  year. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
dealt  with  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
question  of  water  supply  in  this  country, 
pointing  out  that  even  at  the  present  time  there 
were  many  towns  and  districts  without  any 
public  supply  whatever,  and  others  in  which 
the  supply  was  very  deficient.  The  causes  of 
this  state  of  affairs  were  then  indicated  as 
being  the  very  imperfect  system  of  control 
and  allotment  of  responsibility,  the  irregular 
and  haphazard  selection  of  areas  of  supply, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  present  system  for  allocating 
the  various  available  sources  of  supply.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  effects  of 
the  rivalry  existing  in  many  places  between 
local  authorities  and  water  companies,  and 
suggested  some  limit  being  placed  on  the 
power  of  the  former  to  interfere  with  or  oppose 
the  latter.  The  concentration  of  the  population 
in  the  large  cities  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  demand  for  water  in  such  cases,  and  the 
growing  practice  of  seeking  new  sources  at 
long  distances  from  the  area  to  be  supplied, 
were  then  remarked  upon.  After  pointing  out 
a few  elements  of  risk  connected  with  long  con- 
duits, Mr.  Griffith  suggested  that  local  sources 
of  supply  should  in  every  case  be  developed  to 
their  utmost  capacity  before  large  gravitation 
schemes  were  undertaken.  The  difficulties 
attaching  to  underground  sources  were  then 
referred  to,  the  condition  of  the  water  supply 
in  the  county  of  Essex  being  quoted  as  an 
illustration.  As  representing  modern  practice 
in  regard  to  deep  borings,  descriptions  were 
given  of  the  boring  recently  completed  at 
Gainsborough,  which  was  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  recently  commenced  at 
Lincoln,  which  was  intended  to  be  700  ft. 
deeper,  both  under  the  supervision  of  the 
President.  Attention  was  called  to  the  modern 
practice  of  dispensing  with  wells  and  pumping 
direct  from  borings,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  design  of 
the  pumping  machinery  in  such  cases,  an 
illustration  being  given  from  actual  prac- 
tice. The  President  dealt  with  the 
newly-imported  American  system  of  lifting 
water  by  compressed  air,  and  pointed 
out  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  express- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  system  was  not  applic- 
able to  any  cases  where  the  ordinary  form  of 
pump  could  be  used.  In  connexion  with  gas 
engineering,  the  President  refrained  from  deal- 
ing with  the  details  of  manufacture  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  fully  discussed  and 
described  in  the  transactions  of  the  various  gas 
institutions  ; and,  after  remarking  upon  the 
great  benefits  conferred  on  the  gas  industry  by 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  proceeded 
to  describe  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  the  system  of  incandescent  gas 
lighting.  Under  this  head,  Mr.  Griffith 
ventured  to  forecast  the  possibility  of  illuminat- 
ing power  in  gas  being  ultimately  subordinated 
to  calorific  power,  and  pointed  out  the  vastly 
increased  scope  for  the  gas  industry  afforded 
by  the  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture 
which  such  a change  would  bring  about. 
Having  remarked  upon  the  enormous  lighting 
efficiency  of  coal  gas  rendered  possible  by  the 
incandescent  burner  (40  c.p.  per  cubic  foot  of 
gas  per  hour  as  against  3 candles  per  cubic 
foot  with  the  argand  burner),  the  President 
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strongly  urged  the  necessity  for  extending  the 
practice  of  superintending  consumers'  fittings 
at  reasonable  rates.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Griffith 
referred  to  the  remarkable  advances  made  by 
the  introduction  of  high-pressure  lighting  for 
external  purposes,  and  briefly  described  the 
work  done  in  this  connexion  by  Mr.  William 
Sugg,  the  Welsbach  Company,  and  Mr.  Scott- 
Snell.  A description  of  the  automatic  air  pump 
or  pressure-intensifier,  which  is  operated 
entirely  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  burners, 
invented  and  recently  much  improved  by  the 
last  named,  then  followed,  and  a reference  to 
the  inverted  incandescent  lamp,  also  recently 
introduced,  concluded  the  address. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 

Lilies  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Norwood. — The  erection,  at  the  private  entrance 
to  a bank  building  to  be  erected  on  the  west  side  of 
Norwood-road,  Norwood,  of  a brick  porch  to  abut 
upon  Ulleswater-street  (Messrs.  W.  G.  Bartleet  & 
Son  for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. f — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the 
northern  side  of  Finchley-road,  Hampstead,  at  the 
corner  of  Heath-drive  (late  West  Hampstead- 
avenue  (Mr.  J.  Reynolds). — Consent. 

City. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool-street,  City  (Mr. 
T.  Holtoway  for  Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  Ltd.) — 
Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— An  enclosed  brick  porch  in 
front  of  Block  4 of  the  residential  flats  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  east  side  of  Marloes-road,  Kensing- 
ton (Mr.  C.  F.  Kearley). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Five  houses,  with  one-story  shops  in 
front,  on  the  east  side  of  Woodlands-road,  Black- 
heath,  southward  of  No.  1 (Mr.  P.  Barnett).— Con- 
sent. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings  on  a site  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Oldhill-street,  Upper-  Clapton,  between 
Stamford-grove  East  and  Stamfoid-grove  West  (Mr. 
G.  S.  Garey  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevens). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A timber-framed  porch  and  vestibule 
at  the  entrance  to  a house  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  north  side  of  Elsworthy-road,  Hampstead,  to  be 
known  as  Shepherdswell  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for 
Mr.  W.  Willett). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — The  erection  in  front  of  No.  143, 
Haverstock-hill.  Hampstead,  of  a two-story  bay 
window  with  a balcony  projecting  therefrom  on  the 
ground  floor  (Mr.  B.  Pite  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Rider). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  R. 
Cruwys  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  rebuilding  of  the  Two  Brewers  public- 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Perry-hill,  Catford,  at  the 
corner  of  Clarens-road,  and  the  erection  of  four 
houses  with  shops  on  the  west  side  of  Perry-hill, 
adjoining  such  public-house,  were  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  open  portico,  with 
a balcony  cover,  in  front  of  No.  13,  Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond  for  Mr.  J. 
Gar  lick). — Consent. 

Kcnniugton. — Retention  of  a one-story  shop  on 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  2,  Union-road,  Clapham- 
road  (Mr.  R.  W.  Crawley  for  Mr.  J.  Mayo). — 
Consent. 

Streathani — A church  vestry  and  lecture-hall  on  a 
site  on  the  north  side  of  Mitcham-lane.  Streatham, 
abutting  upon  Welhara-street  (Mr.  C.  W.  Vick  for 
the  London  Baptist  Association). — Consent. 

City. — A steel  and  glass  shelter  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Ship  and  Turtle,  Nos.  129  to  132,  Leadenhall- 
street.  City  (Messrs.  Colls  & Sons  for  Messrs. 
Pimms). — Refused. 

Holborn. — An  iron  and  glass  sign  to  overhaDg  the 
public  way  in  front  of  Nos.  37  and  39,  Farringdon- 
road,  Holborn  (Messrs.  Hereford,  Lavey,  & Chap- 
man).— Refused. 

Kensington,  North. f — An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
in  front  of  Ladbroke  Hall,  No.  124,  Ladbroke- 
grove,  Kensington  (Mr.  M.  J.  Zimmermann  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Ladbroke  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused 

Kensington,  South.f — An  addition,  to  be  used  as  a 
larder,  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  23,  Victoria- 
road,  Kensington  (Messrs  Holdstock  & Mould  for 
Mrs.  B.  E.  L.  Porter).— Refused. 

Lewisham. — Two  houses,  with  one-storv  shops  in 
front,  on  the  east  side  of  Rushey-green.  Catford,  at 
the  corner  of  Ringstead-road,  and  the  erection  of 
four  houses,  with  one-story  shops  in  front,  on  the 
south  side  of  Ringstead-road  (Messrs.  Norfolk  & 
Prior  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Story). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Islington,  North. — A building  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Pine-grove,  Tollington  Park,  Holloway,  with 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  forecourt  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
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of  Pine-grove  (Messrs.  Downer  & Johnson  for 
Mrs.  E.  Clay). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Rebuilding  of  Nos.  16  and  17,  Wel- 
lington-street,  Woolwich,  with  the  external  wall  of 
the  rear  portion  of  the  proposed  building  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  1 
roadway  of  Love-lane  (Mr.  H.  P.  Monckton  for 
Captain  R.  A.  Ogilby). — Consent. 

Hampstead  —A  shed  on  a piece  of  ground  on  the  1 
east  side  of  Grove-place,  Hampstead,  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road-  5| 
way  of  that  street  (Messrs.  E.  Drake  & Son  for  Mr.  1! 
F.  Dashwood).— Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  IFcs/. — A modification  of  the  provi* 
sions  of  Section  41  ( r ) of  the  Act  with  regard  to 
open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  two  cottages  to  be  erected  on  i 
the  site  of  Nos.  28,  29,  and  30,  UtTord-street,  Lam-  1 
beth.with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Messrs.  ; 

Clutton  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners). 

Consent. 

Wandsworth.— A modification  of  the  provisions  : 
of  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  Act,  with  regard  to  . 
open  spaces  about  buildings  so  far  as  relates  to  the  a 
proposed  erection  of  a house  on  the  south  side  of 
Oak  Hill-road,  Wandsworth,  with  an  irregular  open  j 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  A.  Leather  for  Mr.  J.  Green- 
street). — Consent. 

Bermondsey. — The  formation  of  dwelling-rooms  9 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  2,  Leroy-street,  Old  Kent-  j 
road  (Mr.  C.  M.  Quilter  for  Messrs.  Battley,  Sons, 

& Holness). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a greenhouse  on  1 
the  north  side  of  College-villas-road,  Hampstead 
(Mr.  R Morris  for  Mr.  F.  Debenham). — Consent.  1 

Hampstead — The  retention  of  a greenhouse  on  J 
the  north  side  of  College-villas-road,  Hampstead  !| 
(Air.  R.  Morris  for  Mr.  F.  Debenham). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — The  rebuilding  of  59,Wellington-street,  .! 
and  No.  1,  Brewer-street,  Woolwich,  with  the  ex-  -| 
ternal  walls  of  the  new  building  at  less  than  the  : 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  f. 
of  Brewer-street  (Mr.  H.  P.  Monckton  for  Captain  1 
R.  A.  Ogilby  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Champion). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Street. 

Marylcbone,  East. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  i 
Mr.  F.  J.  StevensoD,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  : 
laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  1 
lead  irom  High-street,  Regent's  Park,  into  Lower  : 
William-street  (for  Lord  Howard  de  Walden). — ■ 
Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Battersea. — The  erection  on  the  site  of  Nop.  1,  3*  - 
5.  and  7,  Kamballa-road,  Battersea,  of  a building  to  s 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  Kamballa-road.  to  > 
exceed  in  extent  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  fe«t,  . 
and  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  stable?,  vjn-  - 
house,  and  furniture  depository  (W.  Thornicraft  for  : 
Messrs.  Arding  & Hobbs.) — Refused. 

Finsbury,  East. — A building  on  the  site  of  No.  75,  , 
Golden-lane,  Finsbury,  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  1 
but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used  for  the  ; 
purposes  of  the  trade  of  a mantle  and  blouse  manu-  - 
facturer  (Messrs.  Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem  for  Mr 
M.  Bromet). — Refused. 

Cubical  Extent  and  Construction. 

Poplar. — One-story  wood  and  iron  open  shed  1 
addition  to  the  rope  work?,  Glengall-mad,  West  t 
Ferrv-road,  Mill  wall  (Mr.  R.  C.  Murray  for  Messrs,  t 
J.  & E.  Wright,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Separation  of  Buildings. 

Fulham. — The  omission  of  a fire-resisting  floor  at  1 
the  first  floor  level  of  No.  201  (formerly  No.  85),  . 
North  End-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  J.  P.  Flew,  jun.). — - 
Refused. 

City. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order  with  : 
respect  to  the  application  of  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  : 
and  E.  Ingress  Bell  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  : 
Life  Assurance  Society,  for  consent  to  the  formation,  , 
at  the  first  floor  level,  of  two  openings  in  the  party-  - 
wall  between  Nos.  13  and  15,  Moorgate-street,  City. 
— Agreed. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  < 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Factory  Acts.  By  the  late  Alexander 
Redgrave,  C.B.  Eighth  edition  ; revised  by  H.  S. 
Scrivener  and  C.  F.  Lloyd.  (Shaw  & Son3  ; and 
Butterworth  & Co.) 

The  Wireman's  Pocket  Book.  Edited  by  C, 
Raphael.  (The  Electrician  Publishing  Co.  5=.)  ,1 


Resignation  of  an  Architect.— On  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northumberland 
Standing  Joint  Committee  at  Newcastle,  the  resig- 
nation was  accepted  of  Mr.  Cresswell,  who  has 
been  County  Architect  since  1879.  It  was  agreed 
to  recommend  the  County  Council  to  give  Mr. 
Cresswell.  so  far  as  they  are  able,  pecuniary 
recognition  of  his  long  services. 


Feb.  8,  1902.] 
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IE  be  Student's  Column. 

PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  6.— Hydraulics. 

1*5*551  H E FLOW  OF  SEWAGE  IN 
mem  DRAINS. — The  quantity  of  sewage 
llaJall  (not  under  pressure)  which  a drain 
will  discharge  depends  upon  the  inclination 
. and  diameter  of  the  drain,  the  nature  of  the 
l interior  surface  (whether  smooth  or  rough), 
the  number  of  bends  and  their  degree  of 
1 curvature,  the  depth  of  the  flow,  and  to  some 
> extent  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  sewage 
itself.  Numerous  formulas  have  been  devised 
for  calculating  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in 
| drains  and  the  amount  of  sewage  which  they 
are  capable  of  discharging,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  so  discrepant  as  to  throw  doubt 
on  them  all.  The  formula  devised  by  two 
Swiss  engineers,  Kutter  and  Ganguillet,  and 
subsequently  simplified  by  P.  J.  Flynn,  an 
American  engineer,  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  accurate.  It  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  diameter  and  inclination  of  the 
drain,  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  depth 
of  the  flow.  The  formula  itself  is  of  a com- 
plicated nature,  and  need  not  be  given.  The 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  valuable 
tables  in  Colonel  Moore’s  “ Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing,”  gives  the  velocity  and  discharge  of 
sewage  in  stoneware  pipes  from  2 in.  to  12  in. 
in  diameter,  running  full,  for  slopes  ranging 
from  1 in  10  to  1 in  150  ; the  figures  are 
calculated  from  Kutter  and  Ganguillet’s 
formula : — 


heim’s  “ Sewerage  Engineer's  Notebook  ’’) 
gives  the  proportionate  values  of  velocity  and 
discharge  for  circular  drains  with  different 
depths  of  flow.  It  is  based  on  Kutter’s  formula, 
and  the  values  given  are  the  averages  for  a 
number  of  different  sizes  of  pipes,  and  are 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  maximum  velocity  (according  to  Kutter's 
formula)  occurs  when  the  depth  of  the  flow  is 
four-fifths  (really  *8i)  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  maximum  discharge  when  the 
depth  of  the  flow  is  thirteen-fourteenths  (really 
•93)  of  the  diameter.  The  velocity  is  the  same 
whether  the  pipe  is  flowing  full  or  half  lull,  as 
in  both  cases  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  pipe 
(and  therefore  the  friction)  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  sectional  area  of  the  flow.  If  the  pipe 
is  one-fourth  full,  the  velocity  of  the  flow  is 
only  two-thirds  that  of  the  full  or  half-full  pipe. 

The  Incline  of  Drains.— The  by-laws  adopted 
by  different  sanitary  authorities  do  not  help  us 
much  in  the  matter  of  drain-slopes.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  the  “ model  by-laws  ” (both  urban 
and  rural),  they  merely  state  that  drains  must 
be  laid  “ with  a proper  fall,”  and  as  opinions 
differ  as  to  what  is  a proper  fall,  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  in  practice.  In  the  new 
London  Drainage  By-laws  (1901)  the  words 
“ with  a suitable  fall  ” are  employed,  but  some 
of  the  defunct  vestries  in  their  regulations 
specified  the  smallest  inclines  which  would  be 
allowed.  In  the  parish  of  St.  George  (Han- 
over-square),  and  in  Poplar  and  Holborn,  it 
was  1 in  80  ; in  Paddington  and  in  the  Parish 
of  SS.  Margaret  and  John  (Westminster),  1 in 
60  ; in  Islington,  1 in  40  “where  practicable,” 
but  in  no  case  less  than  1 in  60  ; in  Shoreditch, 


one-fourth  full  (fig.  1)  is  practically  the  same, 
namely,  2-464  square  in.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
charges from  the  lavatory  and  sink  will  be 
under  pressure,  and  consequently  at  a greater 
velocity  than  the  flow  in  the  drain,  and  a 
slightly  greater  area  of  flow  will  therefore  be 
required  in  the  latter  to  carry  away  the  dis- 
charges, but  the  increased  depth  from  this 
cause  will  only  be  small. 

If  we  consider  (as  another  example)  a water- 
closet  with  a two-gallon  cistern  discharging  its 
contents  through  a flush-pipe  i£  in.  in 
diameter,  we  have  the  same  area  of  pipe  as 
before  (1227  square  in.),  and  the  two  gallons 
will  be  discharged  through  the  basin  in  about 
six  seconds.  This  is  at  the  rate  ot  ‘0535  cubic 
ft.  per  second.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
a slope  of  1 in  40  is  sufficient  for  a 4-in.  drain 
— this  being  the  gradient  commonly  recom- 
mended in  text-books — we  turn  to  Table  I.  and 
find  that  a 4-in.  drain  of  this  slope  discharges 
•2503  cubic  ft.  per  second  when  running  full. 
The  ratio  between  this  and  the  rate  ot  dis- 
charge from  the  closet  will  therefore  work  out 
thus  : — ‘2503  : ’0535  : : I : '21.  From  Table 
II.  we  learn  that  a relative  depth  of  -30  gives 
a relative  discharge  of  ’19,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  depth  of  flow  in  a i-in-40  4-in.  drain 
serving  a single  water-closet,  flushed  as  de- 
scribed above,  never  (under  normal  circum- 
stances) exceeds  one-third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  drain.  In  reality  the  depth  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  this,  varying  with  the 
velocity  of  the  water  on  its  entrance  to  the 
drain.  In  the  case  of  a ground-floor  or  base- 
ment closet  this  velocity  would,  however,  be 
small,  and  in  any  case  the  initial  velocity  would 


Table  I. 


Velocity  and  Discharge  of  Sewage  in  Circular  Stoneware  Drains,  Flowing  Full.  V.  = Velocity  in  Lineal  Feel  per  Second;  D.  — Discharge 

in  Cubic  Feet  per  Second. 


Fall.  1 in  io. 

X in  15. 

x in  30. 

1 in 

30* 

i in  35- 

1 in  40. 

1 in  45. 

Internal  Diameter 
in  inches. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

2 

3-197 

■0697 

2 610 

-0569 

2-260 

•0493 

_ 

_ 





_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

•2217 

•1810 

3-193 

■1567 

2835 

1401 

2 '606 

1279 

2412 

•11S4 

2256 

5-743 

•Son 

4-688 

•4091 

4039 

•3542 

3630 

•3168 

3'3I3 

•2891 

3 067 

•2677 

2 869 

■2503 

2704 

5 

6 895 

•9402 

5-629 

•7675 

4-874 

•6646 

4-359 

•5944 

3 979 

•5425 

3-684 

•5022 

3'445 

■4697 

3'247 

•4428 

6 

1-568 

6323 

1-280 

5-648 

i-lo8 

5052 

•9919 

4-6II 

•9054 

4-268 

3-992 

3-763 

7'377 

1 -97  c 

6-s8S 

1707 

5-712 

I-527 

5-214 

1-393 

4-827 

1 290 

4-5I4 

1 206 

4256 

1-137 

8 

— 

— 

8196 

2 861 

7-097 

2 477 

<1 34s 

2-215 

5 794 

2-022 

5-363 

1-872 

5-016 

i'75t 

4 729 









7782 

6-960 

6 353 

2 806 

5 88 1 

2 598 

5500 

2-430 

.i"1 85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-704 

6-836 

7926 

6 225 

7 338 

5-763 

6863 

5 390 

6470 

5082 

Fall. 

1 in  50. 

60. 

1 in 

70. 

1 in  80. 

x in  90. 

1 in  xoo. 

1 in  las- 

1 in 

150. 

Internal  Diameter 
in  inches. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

V. 

D. 

4 

2565 

•2238 

2-341 

-2043 

5 

3-081 

•4200 

2-8ii 

3833 

2 602 

-3548 

2-433 

•3318 

2-293 

■3127 

— 

— 

— 

6 

3-509 

•7009 

3-258 

■6397 

3-OI5 

■5920 

2-820 

•5537 

2-658 

•5218 

2-521 

■4950 

2 253 

'4424 

7 

4-037 

1 078 

3684 

•9847 

3-4IO 

■9114 

3-189 

•8523 

3-006 

-8034 

2-851 

•7620 

2 548 

8 

4-486 

1-565 

4-094 

1-429 

3-789 

1-322 

3 544 

1 237 

3 340 

1 166 

3-168 

1 106 

2 832 

2-584 

9 

4-919 

2 173 

4-489 

1-983 

4-155 

1835 

3 886 

1-716 

3663 

1-618 

.V474 

1-535 

3-106 

1 372 

12 

6-138 

4-820 

5601 

4 399 

5-186 

4-072 

4849 

3 808 

4-57° 

3 590 

4 335 

3 405 

3-870 

3044 

3 537 

The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  for  pipes 
flowing  full,  but  in  actual  practice  drain-pipes 
are  seldom  charged  to  half  their  depth,  and  the 
figures  must  therefore  be  corrected  for  dif- 
ferent depths  of  flow.  Table  II.  (from  Woll- 


Table  II. 


Proportionate  Values  of  Velocity  and  Discharge 
of  Circular  Sewers  with  Different  Depths  of 
Flow. 


Depth. 

Velocity. 

Discharge. 

1-0  (full) 

1*00 

1-00 

•90 

1-14 

1 08 

•80 

"95 

■75  (?  full) 

1-14 

•92 

"7° 

112 

•84 

•60 

1 08 

•6S 

•50  (^-  full) 

1 -oo 

■50 

•40 

■S9 

"33 

•30 

■75 

•19 

•25  (i  full) 

•66 

-13 

•_*o 

•57 

■08 

•10 

•34 

■02 

Lambeth,  and  Wandsworth,  1 in  48  ; in  New- 
ington, Battersea,  Hammersmith,  St.  Luke 
(Middlesex),  Whitechapel,  and  Chelsea,  1 in 
40  ; in  Fulham  and  Mile-end  old  Town,  1 in  40 
for  6-in.  pipes  and  1 in  30  for  4-in.  pipes  ; in 
Bermondsey  and  the  district  of  St.  Saviour  and 
Christ  Church,  1 in  30  ; in  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  1 in  40,  or,  if  this  gradient  cannot  be 
obtained,  automatic  flushing  apparatus  must  be 
provided  ; and  in  Rotherhithe,  1 in  50,  or  with 
automatic  flushing  apparatus.  The  Board  of 
Education  specifies  that  “ the  fall  should  never 
be  less  than  1 in  30  for  4-inch,  and  1 in  40  for 
6-inch  drains”  from  water-closets. 

Obviously  these  regulations  are  not  of  much 
service  in  our  inquiry.  The  slopes  allowed 
range  from  1 in  30  to  1 in  80,  and  many  of 
them  are  certainly  quite  inadequate. 

The  flow  of  sewage  (apart  from  rainwater) 
in  branch  drains  is  usually  very  small.  The 
waste-pipe  from  an  ordinary  lavatory  basin  is, 
say  i£  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  sectional  area  of 
the  pipe  is  1227  square  in.  Even  if  we  have 
two  lavatory  wastes,  or  one  lavatory  waste  and 
one  sink  waste  of  this  diameter  discharging 
over  the  same  gully,  the  combined  areas  of  the 
pipes  will  be  onlv  2-454  square  in.  The  sec- 
tional area  of  the  flow  in  a 4-in.  pipe  running 


be  gradually  lost  by  the  sewage  in  its  passage 
through  the  drain. 

This  example  may  now  be  pursued  a step 
further.  We  have  a 4-in.  drain  with  a 
gradient  of  1 in  4°>  a depth  of  flow 
equal  to  slightly  more  than  three-tenths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  drain.  What  is 
the  velocity  of  the  flow  ? Referring  again 
to  Table  I.,  we  find  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  in  a drain  of  this  description,  running  full, 
to  be  2-869  lineal  feet  per  second.  From  Table 
II.  we  learn  that  the  velocity,  when  the  flow 
is  three-tenths  of  the  diameter,  is  three-fourths 
(•75)  of  the  velocity  when  the  pipe  is  full.  The 
velocity  of  the  flow  in  the  drain  now  under 
consideration  will  therefore  be  2-869x75  = 
215  lineal  feet  per  second. 

J.  Bailey  Denton  was  of  opinion  that  ordinary 
sewage  requires  a mean  velocity  of  150  ft.  per 
minute,  or  2^  ft.  per  second,  in  order  that 
deposits  may  “not  occur.  Other  engineers  re- 
commend a velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour  = 
176  ft.  per  minute  = very  nearly  3 ft.  per 
second.  The  former  rate  of  flow  is  certainly 
the  least  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  house 
drains,  as  the  solid  matter  in  the  sewage  is  not 
so  finely  sub-divided  as  in  sewers,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  likely  to  produce  deposits. 
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Fig  1.  Fig.  2. 


The  velocity  of  2 15  lineal  feet  per  second 
attained  in  our  typical  water-closet  drain  is 
therefore  inadequate,  and  we  must  either  have 
a greater  volume  of  flushing  water  discharged 
in  the  same  time,  or  the  drain  must  have  a 
greater  inclination. 

Other  factors  influencing  the  flow  of  sewage 
in  house  drains  may  now  be  stated.  In  the 
first  place,  the  flow  is  intermittent,  and  the  last 
portion  of  each  discharge  drains  slowly  away, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  velocity  of  the 
first  portion.  Every  discharge  leaves  at  least 
a thin  film  of  sewage  on  the  pipe,  and  unless 
the  velocity  of  the  next  discharge  is  sufficient 
to  scour  this  away,  the  deposit  goes  on  in- 
creasing. Bends  and  junctions  retard  the  flow 
of  sewage  to  a very  considerable  extent,  unless 
extsa  fall  is  given  at  these  points.  Inter- 
cepting traps  are  another  source  of  trouble, 
and  are  often  choked  unless  the  velocity  of  the 
sewage  is  ample.  The  paper  from  water- 
closets  is  a very  frequent  cause  of  stoppage  in 
house  drains,  and  this  also  points  to  the  neces- 
sity of  quicker  gradients  ; there  would  be 
fewer  drain  stoppages  if  householders  provided 
a supply  of  “ sanitary  paper  ” of  a kind  easily 
softened  and  disintegrated  by  the  flow  of  the 
sewage.  Bad  jointing  of  the  pipes  may  also  retard 
the  flow  and  cause  deposits,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
and  a slight  settlement  of  the  drain  at  any 
point  may  have  the  same  effects.  Sand  and 
pebbles  washed  from  gravel  paths  are  ofien 
deposited  in  drains  of  insufficient  slope. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  sewage  flawing  at 
a high  velocity  leaves  the  solids  behind,  and 
that  a low  velocity  is  therefore  better.  This  is 
the  sort  of  argument  which  can  best  be  rebutted 
by  practical  experience.  Every  architect  and 
sanitary  engineer  has  known  scores  of  drains 
which  have  been  1 choked  in  consequence  of 
inadequate  fall,  but  the  writer,  in  an  experience 
of  over  twenty  years,  has  not  known  one 
which  failed  because  the  gradient  was 
excessive,  land  he  has  designed  both  drains 
and  sewers  with  gradients  of  1 in  10,  and 
occasionally  even  steeper.  The  only  valid 
objection  to  steep  gradients  is  the  excessive 
scour  on  the  pipes,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  better  in  such  cases  to  adopt  iron 
pipes.  Domestic  sewage  has  not,  how- 
ever, as  severe  a scouring  action  as 
sewage  containing  sand,  pebbles,  and  other 
road  detritus.  A velocity  of  6 ft.  per  second  is 
often  assumed  to  be  the  greatest  which  can 
safely  be  adopted  for  stoneware  drains. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  state  approxi- 
mately the  maximum  and  minimum  gradients 
for  stoneware  house-drains,  assuming  that  the 
minimum  gradients  must  be  sufficient  to  give 
a mean  velocity  of  2 £ ft.  per  second  when 
flowing  one-third  lull,  and  that  the  maximum 
gradients  must  not  produce  under  any  con- 
ditions of  flow  a greater  mean  velocity  than 
6 ft.  per  second.  Table  III.,  based  on 
Kutlcr’s  formula,  contains  the  figures  for 
drains  from  3 in.  to  9 in.  in  diameter,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  sewage  discharged  per 
minute  in  each  case. 

The  minimum  gradients  given  in  this  table 
diller  from  those  generally  recommended. 
Many  authors,  following  Maguire,  say  that  a 
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4-in.  drain  should  have  an  inclination  of  1 in 
40,  a 5-in.  1 in  50,  a 6-in.  1 in  60,  and  a 9-in. 
1 in  90  ; but  they  also  state  that  the  velocity  of 
the  sewage  ought  to  be  3 ft.  per  second  when 
the  drain  is  flowing  only  one-quarter  full. 
Maguire’s  rule  was  based  on  Beardmore’s 
formula,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
discredited  by  sewerage  engineers.  Ivutter’s 
formula,  which  has  rapidly  come  into  general 
use,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America, 
gives  much  lower  results  for  small  drains,  and 
shows  that  the  velocity  of  flow  in  a 6-in.  drain 
with  a gradient  of  1 in  60  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  in  a 4-in.  drain  with  a gradient  of  1 in  40, 
and  if  the  comparison  is  made  between  a 9-in. 
drain  with  a gradient  of  1 in  90  and  a 1 in  30 
3-in.  drain,  the  difference  in  the  velocity  is  still 
more  marked.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  : if 
Kutter’s  formula  is  correct,  the  velocity  in  small 
stoneware  drains,  as  ordinarily  laid,  is  nothing 
like  3 ft.  per  second  when  the  drains  are  flow- 
ing only  one-fourth  full.  In  Table  III.  we  have 
based  the  calculations  for  minimum  gradients 
on  a mean  velocity  of  2 ^ ft.  per  second  and  a 
depth  of  flow  equal  to  one-third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  drain,  but  even  with  these  less  onerous 
requirements,  the  slopes  of  4-in.  drains  must 
be  1 in  34  and  of  5-in.  drains  1 in  48.  If  the 
depth  of  flow  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  diameter, 
the  gradients  must  be  1 in  24  and  1 in  34 
respectively,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
velocity. 

The  co-efficient  of  roughness  adopted  in 
these  calculations  is  ‘013,  which  is  Kutter’s 
value  for  earthenware  and  stoneware  pipes  in 
good  condition  but  not  new.  Quicker  veloci- 
ties will  be  obtained  in  new  drains  of  glazed 
stoneware  and  iron,  but  it  is  always  best,  when 
dealing  with  such  a variable  liquid  as  sewage, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  probability  of 
defective  workmanship  and  materials  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind. 


(Torrespon&ence. 

BATTERSEA  WORKING  CLASS  DWELL- 
INGS COMPETITION. 

Sir, — We  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  instructions  to  competitors  issued  by  the 
Battersea  Borough  Council,  who  invited  archi- 
tects to  submit  designs  tor  three  different 
types  of  working-class  dwellings,  for  which 
premiums  of  50/..  25/.,  and  10/.  arc  offered. 
The  drawings  were  to  be  sent  in  last  week. 

In  your  11  Competition  Summary  ” of  Decem- 
ber 14  these  premiums  were  allotted  to  each 
type  of  building,  so  that  if  any  one  competitor 
secured  first  place  in  all  three  sections,  he 
would  be  awarded  a total  of  85/.  in  premiums. 

We  also  took  it  for  granted,  after  reading 
the  advertisement,  that  the  successful  com- 
petitor would  be  appointed  architect  in  the 
usual  way,  the  clause  that  “the  Council  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  design  ” 
being,  we  thought,  the  usual  “saving”  one. 

We  paid  5s.  lor  the  instructions,  &c.,  on  this 
understanding,  thinking  that  there  was  a great 
deal  more  than  the  bare  premiums  attaching 
to  the  competition. 


; III. 

mount  oj  Sewage  discharged  per  Mmutc. 


We  were  surprised  to  find,  however,  on 
reading  through  the  instructions,  that  the 
Council  do  not  in  any  case  intend  to  employ  , 
the  successful  competitor,  but  only  to  use  his 
designs  in  any  way  they  choose. 

We  also  find  that  the  premiums  are  for  first, 
second,  and  third  places  for  the  three  setsm 
complete. 

In  an  addendum,  sent  with  the  instructions,  , 
we  were  still  more  surprised  to  discover  that, 
instead  of  the  three  sets  of  plans  advertised,  the 
Council  were  asking  for  five,  without  any 
increase  of  premium  ; that  the  work  required  I 
comprised  complete  5-in.  scale  plans,  a section 
apd  two  elevations,  and  plan  of  proposedili 
drainage,  with  detailed  specification  and  esti-1- 
mate,  all  the  drawings  to  be  mounted  on 
strainers.  But  perhaps  the  clause  that  capped 
all  was  the  following,  on  which  we  have  no  '■ 
need  to  enlarge  : — Clause  16.  “ The  competitor 
whose  set  ot  designs,  &c.,  is  finally  selected 
will  be  required  upon  request  to  furnish  such  ; 
information,  free  of  cost  to  the  Council,  as  may  j 
be  required  to  enable  quantities  to  be  taken 
out,  but  third  class  travelling  expenses  (if  any)  1 
incurred  for  this  purpose  will  Le  allowed  by 
the  Council and  Clause  15,  before  it,  leaves  the  J 
whole  selection  of  the  designs  in  the  hands  of 
the  Housing  Committee  to  the  Council,  who  1 
will  assess  the  awards. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  successful 
competitor  obtains  a “gratuity"  for  his  pains 
at  the  rate  of  10I.  each  for  complete  sets  of 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  esti-1 
mates,  and  for  dancing  attendance  on  the 
quantity  surveyor,  5/.  apiece  for  the  second  j 
complete  set,  and  40s.  each  for  the  third. 

It  will  be,  no  doubt,  within  your  knowledge  j 
that  the  Council  from  which  all  this  emanates  j 
require  their  contractors  to  pay  trades-union  I 
wages,  and  yet  they  propose  in  a scheme  like 
this,  involving  an  expenditure,  even  in  the  case  ; 
of  the  most  successful  candidate,  of  a large  <\ 
part  of  the  50/.  awarded  him,  everything  being 
required  free  of  the  Council,  barring  only  the  I 
insulting  offer  of  “third-class  travelling  ex-  I 
penses  (if  any)’’  when  all  the  insand  ouls  of  1 
his  design  are  being  dissected  by  the  Council’s 
quantily  surveyor. 

The  second  and  third  competitors  ought 
to  be  thankful  if  their  “out-of-pocket"  ex-  ; 
penses  are  somewhat  met. 

We  feel,  in  troubling  you,  that  this,  if  any,  is 
a case  to  which  the  attention  of  the  profession 
should  be  drawn  in  the  columns  of  your  ] 
journal.  T.  B.  & H.  j 

A SEWER  OR  A DRAIN. 

Sir,— In  the  interesting  article  on  “ Drainage  and 
Sewage  Disposal"  in  the  Student’s  Column  ot  your 
issue  of  January  4 the  author,  in  dealing  with  that 
vexed  question  "a  drain  or  a sewer,"  quotes  the  . 
nineteenth  section  of  the  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act  >^f  1890,  and  goes  on  to  cite  a decision  of  Mr.  / 
Justice  Give  in  the  case  of  “Lancaster  v.  Barnes 
Urban  District  Council, ' in  which  the  learned  Judge 
held  that  the  nineteenth  section  above  referred  to,  I 
applied,  and  declared  the  sanitary  authority  entitled 
to  recover  the  cost  of  repairing  a conduit  which 
took  the  drainage  of  four  houses  belonging  to  two 
different  owners,  and  that  it  was  a drain  and  not  a 1 
sewer  for  the  purpose  of  the  nineteenth  section. 

The  author  of  your  article  neglects  to  point  out 
that  the  essence  of  the  ruling  was  the  condition  of 
different  owners.  So  far  as  concerns  houses  owned 
by  the  same  owner,  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890  I 
left  the  law  unaltered.  Hence  in  “ Lancaster  v. 
Barnes  Urban  District  Council,’’  had  the  four 
houses  belonged  to  the  same  owner  the  decision 
must  have  been  different. 

1 n a footnote  theauthornotes  thatthe  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  "shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. ” J may 
mention  that  Ireland  is  dealt  with  under  the  l’ubl  c 
Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1S7S,  which  is  practically  ■ 
identical  with  the  Act  of  1875,  and  that  the  Amend-  . 
ment  Act  of  1890  also,  I believe,  applies  equally  to 
it.  R.  M.  Butler.  I 
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The  greatest  disenarge  occurs  when  the  drain  is  not  quite  fu’l,  and  is  about  10  per  cept.  more  than  the 
figures  here  given. 


Sir, — It  is  perfectly  clear  from  Section  19  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  Amendment  Act  (1890)  that  the 
definition  there  given  of  a " single  private  drain” 
applies  only  to  a drain  from  “ two  or  more  houses 
belonging  to  different  owners,"  and  as  the  section  was 
quoted  in  full,  comment  on  this  point  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary-  The  case  of  Lancaster  v. 
Barnes  Urban  District  Council  was  quoted  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  not  a sufficient 
plea  “ that  neither  owner  could  relay  the  part  of  the 
drain  situate  in  the  other’s  premises  without  com- 
mitting a trespass.”  Whether  a drain  from  “ two  or 
more  houses  belonging  to  different  owners”  is  a 
single  private  drain  or  a sewer,  is  not,  however, 
always  as  clear  as  your  correspondent  seems  to 
think.  This  is  shown  bv  the  number  of  cases  which 
have  been  tried  ; ij  the  law  were  clear  on  the  point, 
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G litigation  would  be  unnecessary.  In  delivering 
judgment  in  1896  in  the  case  of  Eastbourne  (Mayor, 
i^c.,  of)  v.  Bradford,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  : — 

I"  I cannot  avoid  pointing  out  the  highly  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  existing  legislation  relating  to 
questions  of  public  health  ...  It  is  entirely  un- 
systematic and  most  confused,  and  in  the  public 
interest  steps  ought  to  be  speedily  taken  to  reduce 
the  existing  chaos  into  svstem  and  order.” 

The  Writer  ok  the  Article. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Has  not  your  correspondent,  “Assessor,” 
taking  perhaps  (not  unnaturally)  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  importance  of  an  assessor's  position, 
based  his  suggestions  for  the  simplification  of  com- 
petition drawings  on  a false  assumption  ? 

Elaborate  and  attractive  drawings  are  not  meant 
so  much  to  appeal  to  the  assessor  as  to  the  body, 
building  committee,  or  what  not  with  whom  the 
decision  really  lies,  and  who  too  often  look  on  the 
appointing  of  an  assessor  as  a mere  concession  to 
public  or  professional  prejudice,  and  on  his  award 
as  a matter  of  considerable  indifference. 

Given  a guarantee  that  the  assessor's  award  will 
be  accepted  as  final,  nothing  could  be  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  suggestions  made ; but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances — well  ! 

Allen  Foxley,  B.A. 


USE  OF  ENAMELLED  TILES  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo’s  recent 
lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  advocating  an 
extended  use  of  enamelled  tiles  or  glazed  work  in 
London,  and  to  your  subsequent  note  on  the 
lecture,  and  also  to  Mr.  Ricardo’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue,  I write  to  suggest  that  a new  building  belong- 
ing to  the  “ Nurses'  Co-operation,”  in  Langham- 
street,  Great  Portland-street,  affords  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  rellection  of 
iight  from  a glazed-fronted  building. 

Arthur  E.  Thompson. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — I noticed  with  pleasure  your  review  of  my 
book  on  the  above  subject  appearing  in  your  issue 
of  the  1st  inst.  Your  criticisms  are  perhaps  rather 
severe,  but  I thank  you  all  the  more  for  that,  as  a 
candid  practical  opinion  is  extremely  useful. 

I should  very  much  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  opinions  of  your  readers  on  the  weak  points  in 
my  “ Builders’  Accounts.”  With  this  object  in  view 
1 should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
kindly  open  your  columns  to  the  criticisms  of  your 
readers  on  builders’  book-keeping  in  general,  and 
my  book  in  particular,  and  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  would  take  part  in  such  discussion.  Accord- 
ingly I will,  with  your  permission,  deal  with  one  or 
two  points  already  raised. 

In  dealing  witti  the  register  of  tenders  you  refer 
to  my  remark  that  this  book  is  useful  to  see  “ in 
what  respects  his  (the  builder’s)  tender  has  been 
faulty,'’  and  suggest  that  instead  of  relying  on  such 
support  as  this,  the  builder  should  see  that  his  esti- 
mating staff  is  efficient.  Surely  though,  sir,  such  a 
book  is  useful  in  proving  whether  or  not  the  esti- 
mating staff  is  efficient. 

“ Suobing  ” is  undoubtedly  a demoralising  system, 
and  I am  sorry  to  have  to  recognise  it.  Yet  the 
evil  exists,  whether  I recognise  it  or  not,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  to  provide  a workable  system  of 
dealing  with  it  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  loosely 
conducted,  and  thereby  increase  the  attendant 
danger  of  peculation  by  dishonest  foremen,  &c. 

Tlianks  for  your  suggestion  rc  having  the  accounts 
audited  annually  by  a qualified  firm  of  auditors. 

1 do  not,  at  the  moment,  propose  to  encroach 
Further  on  your  space,  but  shall  be  glad  to  deal  with 
the  other  points  raised  and  any  further  ones  which 
your  readers  may  care  to  bring  up,  if  you  could 
lavour  me  with  an  opportunity  f->r  doing  so. 

JOHN  A.  WALBANK,  A.CA. 


WOODEN  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  I may  ask  in 
.•our  columns  how  to  obtain  a prospectus  of  wooden 
lcuses  supplied  ready  made  from  abroad. 

C.  B.  D. 


Street  Improvements,  Wolverhampton.— On 
he  30th  ult.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  an  Inspector 
ippointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
m inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton, 
especting  an  application  by  the  Town  Council  to 
>orrow  17,335 /.  for  paving  purposes.  The  Town 
-'let k (Mr.  Horatio  Brevitt)  explained  the  circum- 
tances  under  which  the  application  was  made,  and 
tated  that  a portion  of  the  work  had  already  been 
arried  out  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  as  it 
vas  absolutely  necessary  in  connexion  with  the 
lying  of  the  tramway.  Mr.  G.  Green,  the  Borough 
iurveyor,  having  given  evidence,  the  Inspector 
sked  if  there  was  any  opposition,  and  there  being 
o response,  the  inquiry  ended 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Fairhaven,  Lancashire.— On  the  25th 
ult.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Worsley-Taylor,  K.C.,  M.P.,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  church  which  is  intended 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district  of  Fair- 
haven,  near  Lytham.  The  new  church  will  be 
known  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  will  cost  etween  0,000/. 
and  7,000 1.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Medland  Taylor, 
of  Manchester. 

Church,  Camberley,  Surrey.— A new  church 
is  being  erected  at  Camberley,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe  is  the  architect,  and  the  building 
contract  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Martin  Wells, 
and  Co  , of  Aldershot.  The  cost  of  the  part  of  the 
building  at  present  contracted  for  will  be  about 
2,200/.  The  portion  now  being  built  consists  of  the 
whole  of  the  west  end,  or  nave,  right  up  to  the 
choir.  The  seating  accommodation  of  the  whole 
building,  when  erected,  will  be  for  about  500,  while 
the  capacity  of  that  portion  now  being  built  is  for 
about  310  people. 

Baptist  Church,  Portsmouth.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a Baptist  Church  in  the  London-road, 
Portsmouth,  and  the  contract  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  builder,  of 
Fratton.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Wills,  architect,  of  Derby  and  London.  The 
proposed  new  church  is  to  be  67  ft.  by  44  ft.  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  will  have  a gallery  length  of 
79  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  church 
for  730  adults,  or  a mixed  congregation  of  1,000 
persons.  There  are  two  vestries,  one  for  the 
minister  and  one  for  the  choir.  There  are  also 
three  cloakrooms,  one  being  at  the  front  end  and 
two  at  the  rear  next  to  the  vestries.  The  walls  are 
to  be  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  cost  will  be 
about  4,000/. 

New  Church,  Corsley  Heath.— On  Saturday 
last  the  Marquis  of  Bath  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a new  district  church  at  Corsley  Heath,  near 
Warminster,  Wilts.  The  work,  estimated  to  cost 
about  4,000/.,  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burgess, 
builders,  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Stanley,  architect,  Trowbridge. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Bulwell,  Notts.— On 
the  1st  inst.  the  new  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Chapel,  erected  on  the  Broomhill-road,  Bulwell, 
was  opened.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  building 
and  the  site  will  be  about  1,400/.  The  architect  of 
the  new  chapel  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Swift,  Arnold,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Pipkin  & Ingham.  The  new 
building  for  the  present  will  serve  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  a school  and  church.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  Bridgwater  tiles.  There  are  two  main 
entrances,  one  on  either  side,  whilst  admittance  can 
also  be  gained  from  the  rear.  Adjoining  the  chapel 
there  is  a kitchen,  with  heating  chamber.  The 
school  portion  of  the  building  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  edifice  by  Messrs.  Peace  & 
Norquoy’s  patent  folding  screen. 

Mission  Church,  Allendale,  Northumber- 
land.— The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  attended  recently 
at  St.  Paul’s,  Catton,  a village  near  Allendale  Town, 
to  dedicate  and  open  a new  mission  church.  The 
style  of  the  new  church  is  Early  English,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  Hicks  & Charlewood.  The 
contractors  for  the  stone  and  woodwork  were, 
respectively,  Messrs.  William  Milburn  and  John 
William  Glenwright,  of  Allendale  ; the  seating  being 
of  pitch-pine  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Porteus 
& Co.,  of  Newcastle.  The  building  is  estimated  to 
accommodate  150. 

Church,  Cleveland,  Yorkshire.— On  the  1st 
inst.,  St.  Matthew’s  new  church  at  Grangetown, 
near  Redcar,  was  consecrated.  The  church  is  built 
of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillars  and  the 
arches  in  the  arcades  and  the  panel  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  are  of  stone.  It  is  designed 
in  the  Early  English  style.  The  whole  of  the  seen 
woodwork  in  the  roof  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  Messrs.  Green’s  patent  red 
Boroughbridge  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  left  un- 
plastered on  the  inside.  An  octagonal  bell  turret  is 
placed  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave, 
approached  by  a circular  staircase,  and  finished  on 
top  with  a wooden  spirelet  covered  with  copper. 
Tne  principal  entrance  is  from  the  south,  and  con- 
sists of  two  doorways  with  a stone  panel  or  tym- 
panum above  under  one  arch.  When  finished  the 
panel  will  contain  a central  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with 
emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  placed  on  either 
side.  A porch  screen  is  provided  within.  The  plan 
consists  of  a lofty  nave  and  chancel,  the  combined 
length  being  112  ft.,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
aisle,  vestries,  and  organ  chamber,  with  heating 
cellar  below.  The  widtb  of  the  chancel,  including 
nave  and  aisles,  is  46  ft.  The  heating  is  by  Messrs. 
Dinning  & Cooke,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  is 
on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  lighting  is  of  gas. 
chiefly  from  pendants  hanging  from  the  roofs,  all  of 
wrought  iron.  The  cost  of  the  building  when 
completed  will  be  about  5,000/.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Radge, 
of  Normanby,  being  the  builder.  Messrs.  Hicks  & 
Charlewood,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  architect?. 

National  Schools,  Hadleigh.— The  new  Girls’ 
and  Infants’  National  Schools  at  Hadleigh  are 
approaching  completion.  Tiie  architect  is  Mr. 

A.  H.  Ryan-Tenison,  of  Westminster,  and  the  style 
adopted  is  “ Modern  Elizabethan  with  half-timber 
work  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  faces,”  a large 
proportion  of  the  timber  used  being  oak  taken  from 
an  old  malting-house  of  the  fifteenth  centurv, 


recently  pulled  down  in  George-street.  The  chitf 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side  adjoining  the  play- 
ground. This  was  done  to  permit  all  the  entrances 
being  on  the  sunny  side.  The  plan  provides 
accommodation  for  130  girls  and  125  infant?,  and 
consists  of  conjoint  entrance?,  with  cloakrooms  on 
either  side,  beyond  which  is  the  stock  and  store- 
rooms on  the  right-hand  side  and  the  mistresses’ 
room  on  the  left.  The  entrance  lobby  consists  of  a 
marching  corridor,  46  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  at 
either  end  of  which,  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  the 
girls’  schoolroom  and  classroom,  and  on  the  right 
hand  the  infants’  rooms.  The  dimensions  of 
the  girls’  schoolroom  are  47  ft  by  22  ft.,  the  infant 
school  31  ft.  0 in.  by  22  ft , and  the  two  classrooms 
20  ft.  by  22  ft.  A screen  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
girls’  main  room  to  provide  classrooms.  All  the 
flooring  is  of  pitch  pine  wood  block?.  The  entrance 
lobby  and  cloakroom  are  floored  with  terrazzo 
mosaic  by  the  Artistic  Tile  Company.  The  external 
work  consists  of  a dado  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
moulding,  otherwise  rough  cast.  The  frontage, 
which  faces  Threadneedle-street,  is  about  90  ft.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Downs  & Stephenson, 
Hadleigh. 

Quaker  Schools,  Bootham,  Yorks.— On  the 
30tb  ult.  additions  to  the  Friends'  Boys’  School  at 
Bootham  were  opened.  Part  of  the  addition  to  the 
school  buildings  is  a library  which  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  John  Bright,  who  was  a 
scholar  at  the  York  Friends'  School.  The  new 
block  includes  a laboratory,  a lecture-room,  an 
observatory,  a gymnasium,  workshops,  classroom, 
and,  as  stated,  a library.  The  architects  for  the 
new  block  of  buildings  are  Mr.  William  Henry 
Thorp  and  Mr.  Frederic  Rowntree. 

St.  Cyprian’s  Church,  Marylebone.— Lord 
Portman  has  sold  a site  for  the  new  church  which 
will  replace  the  mission  church  opened  in  Park-street, 
between  Dorset-square  and  Upper  Baker-street,  in 
1866.  The  plans  and  designs  for  the  new  fabric 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Comper,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bucknall  & Comper. 

The  Norfolk  County  School  Buildings.— 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill  has  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  conversion  of  the  buildings  for  pur- 
poses of  a naval  training  college  for  boys.  The 
County  School  was  erected  on  an  elevated  site  of 
fifty  acres  near  the  river  Wensum,  at  North 
Elmham,  in  1873-4,  after  the  Domestic  Gothic  style 
a chapel,  of  Bath  stone,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
being  added  ten  years  afterward?.  The  County 
School  was  closed  in  July,  1895. 

Medical  Missionary  Society  Premises,  Edin- 
burgh.— Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  premises 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
Cowgate.  Some  time  ago  the  directors  acquired 
the  area  of  ground  adjoining  their  present  building 
from  the  Corporation  so  as  to  utilise  it  for  additional 
accommodation.  The  plans  have  been  approved  by 
the  Corporation  and  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
and  a commencement  will  shortly  be  made.  The 
new  wing  has  a frontage  of  about  100  ft.  to  the 
Cowgate,  and  on  the  ground  floor  there  has  been 
arranged  a new  dispensary,  waiting-room,  con- 
sulting-room, lecture-room,  and  three  shops  ; on 
the  upper  floors  there  is  a reception-room,  library, 
working  men's  club  (consisting  of  a reading-room, 
gymnasium,  and  caretaker’s  house),  the  remaining 
apartments  being  used  as  students’  bedrooms  in 
connexion  with  the  Livingstone  Residence.  The 
hall  for  meetings,  Sunday-school,  &c.,  in  the  existing 
building  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  slight  alterations 
made  on  the  vaccination-room,  dining-room  and 
study.  Mr.  Marwick  is  the  architect  to  the  Society. 

Improvements  at  Coventry  Station. — A com- 
mencement has  been  made  with  the  improvements 
at  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Station 
at  Coventry.  It  is  understood  that  a sum  of 
25,000/.  will  be  expended  by  the  company  on  the 
various  works  of  improvement  which  they  propose 
carrying  out,  and  in  the  preparations  for  which 
Messrs.  Parnell  & Co.,  of  Rugby,  the  contractors, 
have  now  a considerable  body  of  men  at  work.  The 
chief  improvements  will  be  on  the  up-platform  side. 
The  platform  will  be  considerably  widened,  and  the 
present  roofed-in  space  used  for  cab-stands  will  be 
appropriated  and  used  in  connexion  with  booking 
and  telegraph  offices,  refreshment-room,  and  other 
increased  facilities  for  the  travelling  public. 

Market  Extension,  Bradford.— The  Markets 
and  Fairs  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation 
having  determined  to  proceed  with  the  extension  of 
the  Rawson-place  Market,  including  the  erection  of 
an  hotel  to  take  the  place  of  the  *•  Jolly  Butchers  ’’ 
Inn,  have  decided  to  advertise  for  tenders  for 
the  various  works.  The  plans  on  which  the  build- 
ing is  to  proceed  are  practically  identical  with  those 
approved  by  the  Committee  in  1S99.  On  this  date 
the  design  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hope  & Son,  Brad- 
ford, was  finally  selected  after  competition.  It 
provides  for  a series  of  ten  shops  facing  Rawson- 
square,  Nortbgate,  and  James-street,  and  the 
hotel  at  the  corner  at  present  occupied  by  the 
“Jolly  Butchers,”  the  whole  enclosing  an  extension 
or  the  present  market-hall.  The  principal  front, 
with  the  main  entrance,  is  in  Northgate,  and 
there  is  a second  entrance  from  Rawson-square. 
Over  the  Northgate  entrance,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  facade,  there  is  a tower  bearing  a dome,  and 
at  each  corner  of  the  building  are  similar  towers, 
which  are  carried  to  a greater  height  and  similarly 
finished.  In  James-street,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
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the  market  from  Rawson-square,  staircases  give 
access  to  a balcony  running  round  the  interior  of 
the  market  on  three  sides,  at  the  level  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  outside  shops.  The  balcony  will  com- 
municate with  the  rear  of  the  shops  and  also  with 
the  hotel.  It  is  designed  to  be  0 ft.  wide,  construc- 
ted of  concrete  and  steel,  and  carried  by  steel 
cantilevers.  A hydraulic  lift  is  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  shop  tenants  and  of  the 
hotel.  The  shops  have  upper  iloors  and  attics, 
which  overlook  the  streets  and  the  roof  of  the 
market  hall.  All  the  shops  have  windows  and  doors 
to  the  street  and  to  the  market,  and  are  self-con- 
tained. The  hotel  has  a frontage  of  56  ft.  to  North- 
gate  and  30  ft.  to  Rawson-square.  There  i3  a 
hydraulic  or  electric  lift  for  passengers  or  light 
luggage  from  the  basement  to  the  secbnd  lloor. 
There  is  a large  basement  under  the  market  hall, 
which  is  designed  to  be  used  principally  for  storage 
purposes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  walls  of  the 
market  from  the  balconv  to  the  eaves  should  be  of 
gla/.ed  brickwork,  and  the  market  floor  would  be  of 
concrete.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  23,000/. — 
Yorkshire  Obscrz’er. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  Lincolnshire 
ASYLUM  AT  Bracebridge.— An  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford.  R.E.,  at  Lincoln, 
recently,  into  the  application  by  the  Lindsey  and 
Holland  County  Councils,  the  Grimsby  and  Lincoln 
Town  Councils,  for  sanction  to  borrow  33,974/., 
17,000/.,  10,379/.,  and  9,532/.  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  County  Asylum  at  Bracebridge.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Page,  Clerk  to  the  Asylum  Visitors,  stated  the 
construction  of  the  present  asylum  commenced  in 
1847,  and  the  building  was  enlarged  several  times 
to  accommodate  6So.  That  was  the  extent 
of  the  accommodation  for  which  the  present  build- 
ings made  provision,  but  on  January  9 the  number 
of  inmates  in  the  asylum  was  742 — 357  males  and  3S5 
females— and.  in  addition,  twenty-five  patients  were 
being  boarded  out  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Asylum 
and  twentv-five  at  the  Leicester  Borough  Asylum. 
Accommodation  would  be  provided  for  1,000 
persons,  including  attendants.  Mr.  Gough  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  proposed  additions,  and  the 
inquiry  then  closed. 

A Public  Hall  and  City  Square  for  Hull. 

— Within  a day  or  two  the  Hull  Corporation  will 
obtain  possession  of  all  the  property  bounded  by 
Waterworks-street,  Junction-street,  St.  John-street. 
and  Chariot-street,  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  clear- 
ing the  area,  which  is  to  afford  a site  for  a large 
public  hall  and  thirty-four  shop?,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide a city  square,  by  throwing  1,600  square  yards 
into  the  existing  streets  near  the  Wilberforce  Monu- 
ment. Yesterday  Mr.  Hirst,  the  City  Architect, 
submitted,  at  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  Property 
Committee,  a plan  which  he  had  made  of  the 
public  hall.  It  was  most  faxourably  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  their 
approval.  The  elevation  plan  shows  a square,  well- 
balanced  frontage  of  rather  imposing  proportions, 
and  crowned  with  a dome,  which  will  harmonise 
with  the  dome3  of  the  Dock  Offices  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square.  The  approximate  estimate  for 
erecting  the  buildings,  including  the  purchase  of 
land,  is  92,000 /.  The  estimated  rentals  from  the 
new  shops  including  two  licensed  houses  to  be 
rebuilt)  is  6.836/.,  and  from  the  public  hall  about 
1,000/.  It  is  expected  that  the  increased  rental  and 
rates  will  cover  the  amount  required  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  upon  an  expenditure  of  92,000/. 
calculated  upon  a 3 per  cent,  basis  —Yorkshire  Post, 
February  1.  . 

Extensions  at  the  Derby  Post  Office.— a 
grant  of  4,000/.  having  been  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  extensions  and  introducing  improve- 
ments at  Derby  Post  Office,  the  work  has  just  been 
commenced,  the  contract  having  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Williamson  & Son,  of  Nottingham.  There  will  be 
two  new  entrances  for  the  public  from  St.  James’s- 
street.  The  instrument-room  will  be  enlarged  in 
order  to  provide  additional!  accommodation  for  the 
operators.  Further  additions  are  contemplated  in 
reference  to  the  branch  postal  establishment  in 
Midland-road. 

Town  Hall,  Leigh.— Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade-King, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  last  week  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Leigh.  Lancashire,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
Corporation  for  a loan  of  59,803/.,  9,025/.  being  for 
the  formation  of  new  streets  in  the  Borcugb,  and 
50,778 /.  being  the  estimated  cost  of  proposed  new 
Town  Hall  and  site.  Mr.  Tom  Hunter,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  attended  the  inquiry  in  support  of  the 
application  for  a loan  for  street  works,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Prestwich.  architect,  of  Leigh,  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  in  the  application  of  50,778/.  for 
the  new  Town  Hall. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  municipality  of  Lilas  have  opened 
a competition  for  the  construction,  on  the  Place 
Paul  de  Kock,  of  a large  Salle  des  Fetes,  at  an 

estimated  cost  of  400,000  francs A committee 

has  been  formed  in  Havre  to  consider  a scheme  for 
extensive  works  of  improvement  in  the  port.  The 
project,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  eight 
million  francs,  includes  the  formation  of  a lock 
between  the  Bellot  dock  and  the  Tancarville  canal, 
and  of  a railway  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal. 
The  Gobelins  manufactory  has  commenced 
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work  on  a large  tapestry,  from  the  cartoons  of  M. 
Toudouze.  intended  as  a decoration  for  the  Salles 
des  Etats-Generaux  at  Rennes.  The  subject  is  the 
marriage  of  Charles  VII I.  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 

A fine  antique  marble  statue  of  Minerva  has 

been  discovered  at  Poitiers,  beneath  the  basement 
of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Lusignan.  It  has  been 

placed  in  the  local  museum. The  annual  art 

exhibition  of  the  club  called  the  “Union  Artis- 
tique " was  opened  in  Rue  Boissy  d’Anglas  on 
the  3rd  instant.  It  will  remain  open  till 
March  6. M.  Sentu  has  been  elected  Presi- 

dent of  the  I'nion  Architecturale  of  Lyons 
for  this  year  ; and  M.  Platet,  President  of 
the  Sociele  des  Architects  of  Havre. A subscrip- 

tion committee  has  been  formed  for  the  erection  at 
Paris,  on  the  Place  d’ltalie,  of  a memorial  statue  to 

Garibaldi. The  next  exhibition  of  the  Artistes 

Independants  will  be  held  in  April,  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  the  Cours-la-Reine. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  of  M.  Besnard, 
architect  to  the  Department  des  Monuments  II  is- 
toriques  and  Diocesan  Inspecteur  at  Soissons 
(Aisne).  He  was  a pupil  of  Questel,  and  was  archi- 
tect of  numerous  buildings  at  Soissons,  notably  the 

College. The  death  is  announced,  at  Autun,  of 

M.  Bulliot,  a distinguished  archeologist,  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres.  He  carried  on  some  important 
excavations  at  Beuvray.  and  published  two  valuable 
and  learned  books — “ La  Cite  Gauloise  ’ and  “ La 
Mission  de  Saint  Martin  dans  le  Centre  de  la 
France.” 

United  States.— The  building  statistics  of  New 
York  show  a remarkable  decline  in  the  building  of 
single  houses  within  the  last  decade.  In  1890, 
plans  were  sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  835  small 
houses;  for  1901  the  total  is  just  over  100.  The 
average  inhabitant  of  the  city  evidently  prefers  to 

live  in  a flat. A Bill  has  been  placed  before  the 

United  States  Congress  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a commission  to  report  on  a suitable  site,  and  to 
obtain  plans  and  models  for  a memorial  arch  to  be 
erected  in  the  district  of  Columbia  in  honour  of  the 
late  President  McKinley.  The  Bill  provides  that 
the  commission  may  pay  to  competing  artists  a sum 
not  exceeding  25,000  dols.  for  plans,  specifications, 

and  models. -Mr.  H.  R.  Marshall,  President  of 

the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  Air.  J De  Witt  Warner,  President 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  New  Aork  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission. 

India.— It  is  proposed  to  construct  a light  railway 
from  Nagpur  to  l’andhurna  in  the  Chindwara  district. 

The  work  of  erecting  a Calcutta  memorial  to 

the  late  Maharaja  of  Mysore  has  been  commenced. 

The  North-Western  Railway  Co.  of  India  is 

erecting  large  additional  buildings  at  Rohtak  in  the 
Punjaub The  Bombay  Improvement  Trust  pro- 

poses to  erect  offices  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
officials  at  a cost  not  exceeding  2*  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  architect  submitting  the  selected  design  will  be 
commissioned  to  draw  up  detailed  plans  at  a remu- 
neration of  4h  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building 

Experts  who  have  been  examining  the  question 

of  the  water  supply  of  Calcutta  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  from  the 
present  sources  to  serve  the  whole  city,  but  that 
there  is  great  waste  in  many  cases  on  the  ground 
floors  of  large  buildings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements, 
—The  Electric  Lighting  Boards  Company  write  that 
their  counting-house  has  been  removed  to  their 
registered  offices  at  7 Pall  Mall,  and  the  premises  at 
7,  Grosvenor  Mansions  have  been  devoted  entirely 
to  sales. 

Cleaning  Street  Electric  Lights.  — The 
Borough  Council  of  Battersea  has  just  purchased 
a novel  apparatus  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  and 
keeping  clean  of  the  electric  lights  of  their  district. 
This  is  practically  a light  telescopic  fire  escape  with 
special  fittings  for  resting  against  the  lamp 
standards,  and  a rising  platform  at  the  top  on 
which  the  workman  can  safely  stand  with  both 
hands  free  while  putting  in  carbons,  cleaning  globes. 
&c.  The  machine  has  been  designed  and  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Merry  weather,  the  fire-engine  makers, 
who  have  also  recently  built  nine  similar  apparatus 
for  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation. 

THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  EXAMINATION 
Board.— The  following  candidates  have  passed  in 
the  examination  for  sanitary  inspectors  under  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1S91,  held  in  January. 
Miss  F.  A.  Baker,  Mr.  G.  W.  Adkins,  Miss  M.  E. 
Bibby,  Miss  H.  M.  E.  Blackwell,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bocock, 
Miss  J.  J.  Brown,  Miss  M.  R.  Burrows.  Miss  A.  I. 
Cocksedge,  Miss  F.  B.  M.  Ellis,  Miss  H.  F.  Ensor, 
Miss  L.  L.  Ferard,  Miss  M.  F.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Heath.  Mr.  S.  R.  Henderson,  Miss  O.  C.  M.  lies, 
Miss  A.  L.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  W.  C.  Kelland,  Miss  G. 
Leaney,  Miss  F.  N.  F.  Lovibond.  Mr.  G.  Peverett, 
Mr.  W.  Rowsell,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  Miss  X.  C.  Turner, 
Miss  I.  D.  Tyas. 

The  Isolation  of  the  National  Gallery.— 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  Lord 
Balcarres  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  he  could  state  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  acquisition  of  properties  needed  for  the 
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isolation  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  specified  in  the 
Act  passed  during  last  Session.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  : 
Arrangements  have  been  in  negotiation  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  these  properties,  and  provision 
for  the  purchases  is  made  in  the  Estimates  for 
1902-3.  As  soon  as  possible  after  April  1 next  the 
purchases  will  be  completed.  I hope  that  posses- 
sion will  be  obtained  and  the  premises  demolished 
this  summer. 

Steel  in  Building  Construction.  — Professor 
Goodman,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  addressing  the 
Leeds  Association  of  Engineers  on  “ Structural 
Ironwork,”  on  the  2nd  inst.,  said  that  for  some 
buildings  stone,  brick,  &c.,  answered  admirably, 
but  in  their  use  for  very  high  buildings  serious 
difficulties  arose.  Mild  steel  was  roughly  seventy 
times  as  strong  as  stone  in  tension,  seven  times  in 
compression,  and  ten  times  as  rigid,  whilst  lending 
itself  readily  to  structural  purposes.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a prejudice  against  the  use  of  steel 
made  by  the  Basic -Bessemer  process,  but  now 
structural  steel  is  turned  out  by  this  process  prac- 
tically equal  in  every  respect  to  that  made  by  the 
acid  open-hearth  process.  The  Professor  gave 
examples  of  steel  skeleton  buildings.  A column  i 
should  be  centrally  loaded.  For  a hollow  circular 
column  30  ft.  long,  12  in.  in  external  diameter,  and  ; 
1 in.  thick,  the  safe  load  applied  at  the  axis  was 
1 16  tons,  but  1 in.  from  the  axis  only  31  tons.  Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  a properly  constructed 
steel  frame  would  withstand  fire  better  than  brick-  ' 
work  or  masonry,  because  distortion  through  ex- 
pansion was  of  little  consequence. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The  \ 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointments  of  Messrs.  H.  Thomas.  II.  J.  Toogood,  | 
[.  Bartlett,  and  G.  L.  Scott,  as  sanitary  inspectors 
in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bermondsey. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Coronation. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  Lord 
Balcarres  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  he  could  say  what  special  step3  he  had 
taken  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  Westminster  Abbey 
from  damage  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  erection  of 
scaffolding  for  the  Coronation  ceremony.  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  : Westminster  Abbey  will,  I presume, 
be  handed  over  to  my  department  according  to  pre- 
cedent. with  a view  to  preparing  the  edifice  for  the 
Coronation.  Every  care  will  be  taken  by  the  officers 
of  my  department  to  preserve  the  fabric  from  injury  ; ! 
and  my  officers  have  had  recently,  and  I have  every 
reason  to  hope  will  retain,  the  friendly  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  authorities  of  the  Abbey  in 
this  connexion. 

Plumbers’  Registration  Bill. — Lord  Glenesk 
has  again  introduced  in  the  House  of  Peers  a Bill 
for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers.  It  was  read  a 
first  time  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  the  second  reading 
(to  which  no  notice  of  opposition  has  been  given) 
stands  for  Monday  next.  Clause  1 of  the  Bill  pro- 
vides that  a Plumbers'  Registration  Council  shall  be 
established  and  a Register  of  Plumbers  kept  and 
controlled  by  that  Council.  Clause  2 provides  that 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Plumbers'  Register 
comes  into  force  a person  shall  not,  unless  he  is 
registered  in  that  Register,  “state  or  imply,  by 
taking  or  using  any  name,  title,  designation, 
addition,  or  description  by  means  of  initials  or 
letters  placed  after  his  name,  or  bv  any  other  means, 
that  he  is  a registered  plumber.”  Clause  3,  which 
is  the  only  other  operative  clause,  sets  forth  that  a 
scheme  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Boards  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  the  scheme  provision  i3  to  be 
made  for  ( 1 ) the  constitution,  incorporation,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council ; (2)  for  the  keeping  and  con- 
trol of  the  Register  and  for  enabling  the  Council  to 
determine  and  regulate  the  qualification  for  regis- 
tration ; (3)  for  the  disqualification  of  persons  re- 
gistered by  misconduct,  and  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  persons  so  disqualified  from  the  register  ; 
(4)  for  fixing  the  date  on  which  the  register  is  to 
come  into  force,  and  for  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  any  person  comes  who  i3  a plumber  at 
that  date  ; and  (5)  for  the  expenses  of  the  Council  and 
the  fees  to  be  paid  in  connexion  with  the  registra- 
tion. In  framing  the  scheme  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  representation  on  the  Council  of  the  following 
interests  : (a)  master  and  operative  plumber  ; (b) 
local  authorities  aiding  education  in  plumbing  ; and 
(c)  teaching  institutions  and  organisations  specially 
interested  in  the  education,  examination,  or  regis- 
tration of  plumbers  Any  scheme  made  under  the 
Act  must  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  is  liable  to 
be  annulled  in  whole  or  in  part  if  either  House 
votes  an  address  to  that  effect  within  forty  days. 
Lord  Glenesk,  in  a memorandum  he  has  caused  to 
be  circulated,  explains  that  “ the  object  of  this  Bill 
is  to  establish  a system  under  which  plumbers 
can,  if  they  please,  be  registered.  No  privilege  is 
given  to  registered  plumbers,  but  a plumber  is 
prohibited  from  calling  himself  a registered 
plumber,  or  representing  himself  to  be  a registered 
plumber,  unless  he  i3  registered  under  the  Bill.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  a plumber  to  be  qualified 
under  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  before  he  is  registered,  and  by  this 
means  persons  employing  plumbers  will  be  enabled, 
if  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  employ  plumbers  who 
have  given  evidence  of  their  qualification  for 
plumbers'  work.  The  control  of  the  registration 
system  and  the  selection  of  qualifying  examinations 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a general  council,  consti- 
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ted  under  a scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  Local 
jvernment  Board,  and  consisting  of  members 
presenting  master  and  operative  plumbers,  local 
thorities.  and  various  sanitary  associations.  The 
lin  object  of  the  Bill  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bills 
id  a second  time  in  1892  and  1S97,  and  reported 
by  a Select  Committee  and  the  Standing  Com- 
ttee  on  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those 
ars  respectively.” 

Prize  for  Industrial  Hygiene.— The  Council 
the  Society  of  Arts  are  prepared  to  award,  under 
e terms  of  the  Benjamin  Shaw  Trust,  a gold 
sdal,  or  a prize  of  20/.,  which  under  the  con- 
tions  laid  down  by  the  testator,  is  to  be  given 
[''or  any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly-devised 
sthod  for  obviating  or  materially  diminishing  any 
;k  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  incidental  to  any 
lustrial  occupation,  and  not  previously  capable 
being  so  obviated  or  diminished  by  any  known 
d practically  available  means."  Intending  com- 
titors  should  send  in  descriptions  of  their  inven- 
ts not  later  than  May  1,  1902,  to  the  Secretary  of 
s Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  The 
scriptions  may  be  sent  in  under  the  inventor’s 
me,  or  under  a motto,  accompanied  by  a sealed 
velope  enclosing  the  name  as  preferred. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— The 
iperial  Federation  of  Fire  Brigades  in  Austria 
esterreichischer  Feuerwehr  Keichsverband)  have 
minated  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  the  Committee’s 
airman,  to  be  an  Honorary  Corresponding 
ember,  and  the  Royal  Italian  Fire  Brigades  Asso- 
ition  have  also  asked  Mr.  Sachs  to  accept  a similar 
itinction.  The  Belgian  Fire  Federation,  too, 
:ently  elected  Mr.  Sachs  to  be  an  Honorary 
irresponding  Member. 

Liverpool’s  Electric  Supply.— The  city  Elec- 
cal  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  B.  Holmes),  in  submitting 
timates  for  1902  to  the  Electric  Power  and 
ghting  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  reports 
lat  the  output  of  electrical  energy  during  the  past 
ar  has  been  more  than  20  million  units,  and  has, 

; believed,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  electrical 
dertaking  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  has 
en  a rapid  growth  of  the  supply,  from  less  than 
million  to  over  20  million  units,  during  the  past 
ur  years,  and  the  number  of  tramcars  now  in  the 
rvice  is  more  than  380,  as  against  250  at  the  com- 
encement  of  the  year.  In  considering  the  most 
vantageous  system  to  adopt  for  the  outlying 
stricts,  the  Electrical  Engineer  has  given  special 
tention  to  recent  developments  in  the  generation 
d distribution  of  electrical  energy.  He  is  of 
inion  that  the  time  may  be  approaching  when 
el  will  cease  to  be  brought  into  such  cities  as 
verpool  in  the  present  form.  It  seems  possible 
at  before  very  long  the  energy  contained  in  the 
el  will  be  brought  from  the  colliery  to  the  city 
:her  in  the  form  of  a cheap  gas  or  in  the  form  of 
ectrici  ty  at  high  pressure. 

Eaton  Chapel,  Belgravia.— The  materials  of 
is  proprietary  chapel,  together  with  the  lecture- 
11,  in  Eaton-terrace,  have  been  sold,  and  the  site 
11  be  used  for  improvements  upon  the  Grosvenor 
tate.  The  effects  comprised  the  fine  queen -post 
of  with  six  principals,  and  a small  belfry,  7S  ft. 
ag.  a span  of  55  ft.,  and  a rise  of  12  ft.  6 in.  ; a 
■ge  amount  of  panelled  woodwork,  and  an  organ 
Gray  & Davison. 

National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
IPLOYERS. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
itional  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers, 
Id  in  London  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  briefly  referred 
in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  B.  I.  Greenwood  (London) 
is  elected  President  of  the  Federation  for  the 
suing  year. 

Nottingham  Master  Builders’  Association.— 

1 the  31st  ult.,  at  Nottingham  Victoria  Station 
>tel,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Nottingham  Master 
lilders’  Association  was  held.  The  chair  was 
supied  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  Vickers,  and  the 
:e-chair  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  H.  Fish, 
d there  were  present,  among  others,  the  Mavor  01 
fltingham  (Councillor  E.  X.  Elborne,  J.I\),  the 
eriif  (Councillor  E.  G.  Loverseed),  Mr.  A.  \Y. 
ewill  (vice-president),  land  Mr.  H.  G.  Watkins 
>n.  secretary),  of  the  Nottingham  Architectural 
:ietv.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Tallis  (secretary  of  the  Mid- 
id  federation),  W.  Edgar  (ex-president  of  the 
ittingham  Association),  J.  W.  Woodsend  (lion, 
asurer),  and  James  Wright  (lion,  secretary), 
e loyal  toasts  were  submitted  from  the  chair. 

• Jj18-  Wright  proposed  “ The  Mayor,  Magistrates, 
d Corporation,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  that  they,  as  an  Association,  felt  that  a great 
il  of  the  work  undertaken  by  corporate  bodies 
aid  be  very  much  better  done  on  contract.— The 
lyor,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
rporation  to  make  the  city  as  popular  and  as 
cessful  as  they  could,  and  they  desired  to  give 
trades  every  facility  to  carry  on  their  business 
:hout  introducing  too  many  stringent  regulations. 
;aking  individually,  he  thought  that  the  Corpora- 
1 ought  not  to  undertake  any  work  that  they 
re  not  absolutely  bound  to  do.  It  was  only  fair 
t they  should  give  the  trades  of  the  town  every 
ility  to  work  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
ply  and  demand.  He  certainly  thought  that 
Iding  work  would  be  better  done  by  individuals 
n by  corporate  bodies.  The  question  was  as  to 
ether  the  corporate  bodies  received  as  good  a 
irn  for  the  money  they  spent  as  did  individual 
is.  If  they  did  not  they  were  doing  an  injustice 
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to  the  ratepayers,  and  a gross  injustice  to  the 
people  associated  with  the  particular  business  in 
hand.  Touching  upon  the  question  of  the  regula- 
tion of  buildings,  he  thought  that  it  was  clear  that 
the  Corporation  ought  to  have  more  power  than 
they  possessed  at  present. — The  Sheriff  also  replied. 
Councillor  J.  Wright  submitted  the  toast  of  “The 
Architects.”  He  wished  that  the  architects  had 
more  confidence  in  the  builders,  and  he  ciuld  assure 
them  that  the  desire  of  the  builders  was  to  work 
amicably  with  them. — Mr.  A.  W.  Brewill,  in 
response,  agreed  with  the  proposer  that  the  whole 
difficulty  between  the  builders  and  the  architects 
was  the  regrettable  one  of  £.  s.  d.  He  was  often 
sorry  that  they  could  not  go  back  to  the  old  times 
when  the  architect  was  the  master  builder.  If 
they  had  large  buildings  to  erect  nowadays  they 
had  to  rush  them,  and  under  such  circumstances 
it  took  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  work. 
He  sincerely  wished  that  they  had  some  system 
whereby  all  contracts  were  remunerative,  the 
contractors  receiving  a fair  price  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  money  through  strikes 
and  other  unforeseen  circumstances. — Mr.  John 
Lewin,  C.C.,  introducing  the  toast  of  “Success 
to  the  National  Federation,  and  the  Notting- 
ham Master  Builders'  Association,”  said  that 
organisations  of  master  builders  were  of  compara- 
tively recent  growth,  and  they  had  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  organisations  which  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  The  last  statistics  with  regard 
to  trades  unionism  in  the  building  trade  showed 
that  they  contained  190,000  members,  with  an 
income  of  347,000/.,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
293,000 /.  They  had  funds  of  412,000/.,  and  in  one 
year  they  spent  a sum  of  57,000/.,  in  strikes,  and 
one  of  72,000/.  in  management  expenses.  That 
meant  that  129,000/.,  had  been  spent  to  fight  the 
employers.  He  did  not  want  to  imply  that  the 
object  of  trade  unionism  was  altogether  to  fight 
employers.  Undoubtedly  trade  unionism  had  a 
useful  part  to  play,  and  had  played  a useful  part 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workers,  but 
there  was  only  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
recent  years  it  had  abused  its  high  privileges. 
The  very  existence  of  master  builders  had  in 
recent  years  been  jeopardised.  They  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  demands  for  high  wages,  for  that 
was  a matter  which  would  work  out  according  to 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  seeing  that 
their  industry  was  the  second  largest  in  thecountrv, 
it  ought  not  to  be  unduly  hampered  and  restricted 
as  it  had  been.  His  charge  against  trades  unionism 
was  that  the  restrictions  they  had  sought  to  enforce 
had  tended  to  seriously  cripple  the  trade.  The 
restriction  of  the  output  was  a fatal  policy  alike  to 
workmen,  employers,  and  the  community  at  large, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  the  unions  had  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  interfered  with  liberty  of  manage- 
ment. He  was  beginning  to  feel  also  that  even  the 
cherished  doctrine  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
did  not  work  out  as  it  was  intended  that  it  should. 
Unless  the  builders  were  prepared  to  stand  together 
their  troubles  were  on  the  increase.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Greenall  and  Mr.  F.  H Fish  responded  briefly.  The 
remaining  toasts  were  “The  Visitors,”  submitted  by 
Mr.  Enoch  Hind,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  J. 
Sulley,  and  “ The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
Edgar. 

Water  Supply,  Crieff,  Perthshire.— In  con- 
nexion with  the  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  Crieff  water  supply,  costing  12000/.,  the 
engineer  of  which  is  Mr.  Robert  Gilmour,  C.E., 
Glasgow,  another  section  has  now  been  estimated 
for — namely,  the  reservoirs.  They  are  to  hold 
1,000,000  gallons,  equal  to  fully  a two-days’  supply 
for  the  average  population  of  the  town.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Council 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  John  Pollock,  contractor, 
Glasgow,  to  erect  the  new  reservoir  at  a cost  of 
3,rQ5/. 

Reredos,  St.  James’  Church,  Gravesend.— A 
new  reredos  has  just  been  dedicated  in  this  church 
and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  decorated  in  gold  and 
colour  The  reredos  is  of  carved  oak,  with  two 
bas-relief  panels  representing  the  “ Gathering  of 
Manna’’  and  the  “Lords  Supper.’’  The  whole 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Clifton,  of 
London. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Maidstone  Labour  Dispute.— The  suspension 
of  work  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  in  Maidstone  continues.  The  latest  proposals 
of  the  masters,  that  time  and  a quarter  for  overtime 
should  commence  after  a ten-hour  dav,  and  that  the 
hour  for  commencing  work  during  December  and 
January  should  be  eight  o’clock,  were  submitted  to 
a special  meeting  ot  the  committee  of  the  men’s 
allied  trades  ; and,  after  a long  debate,  rejected. 
Mr.  Oram,  the  secretary  of  the  allied  trades, 
has  since  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Crow, 
the  secretary  cf  the  Master  Builders  Society 
“Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  to  hand, 
and  duly  laid  before  a meeting  of  the  delegates 
of  each  of  the  following  branches  of  the  building 
trade : — Bricklayers,  carpenters  and  joiners, 
painters,  masons,  and  labourers,  and,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  resolved,  ‘ That  we 
are  unable  to  accept  latest  offer  of  the  employers.’ 
We  regret  your  Association  is  unable  to  alter  Rule  2 
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so  as  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  workmen. 
We  are  also  unable  to  agree  to  accept  Rule  3 as 
submitted,  but  we  are  prepared  to  arbitrate  upon 
the  disputed  points,  providing  the  usual  course  be 
adopted  of  resuming  work  pending  an  award.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  as  to  how  your  Association 
will  be  willing  to  meet  our  representatives,  whether 
sectionally  or  conjointly,  and  the  number  of  each 
you  will  be  willing  to  see. 


LEGAL. 

THE  LIABILITY  OF  CONTRACTORS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Maxwell  r.  the  British 
Thomson  Houston  Co. — Blackwell  & Co.  third 
parties,  was  concluded  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  com- 
posed of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Romer  and  Mathew,  on  Friday  last  week,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  defendants  from  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  after  trial  of  the  action,  with  a 
special  jury,  at  Leeds.  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  plaintiff,  Miss  Maxwell,  against  the  defendants, 
the  British  Thomson  Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  the  alleged 
negligence  of  the  defendants'  servants.  The  de- 
fendants denied  liability,  and  contended  that  if  they 
were  liable,  they  had  a right  of  indemnity  over 
against  Blackwell  & Co.,  and  accordingly  brought 
them  in  as  third  parties  to  the  action.  The  question 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  defendants  was  alone  tried 
at  Leeds,  their  right  of  indemnity  against  the  third 
parties  standing  over. 

It  appeared  that  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  owned 
certain  horse  tramways  and  obtained  statutory 
powers  to  work  the  tramways  by  electrical  power, 
and  for  that  purpose  entered  into  a contract  with 
defendants,  who  undertook  to  convert  the  tramway 
system  and  equip  it  with  electrical  overhead  wires. 
The  defendants  entered  into  a sub-contract  with 
Blackwell  & Co.,  by  which  the  latter  were  to  erect 
the  iron  standards,  with  arms,  along  the  streets  to 
carry  the  overhead  wires,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
wires.  To  do  this  work,  Blackwell  & Co.  used  a 
tall  derrick  or  trolley  on  wheels,  with  a platform  on 
the  top  which  projected  beyond  the  side  of  the 
derrick  to  enable  the  workmen  to  reach  the  arms  of 
the  standards,  and  so  fix  the  wires.  Round  the  edge 
of  the  platform  were  iron  rails  to  protect  the  work- 
men while  at  work  on  the  platform.  The  plaintiff, 
who  was  riding  on  a car  in  the  daytime,  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  these  iron  rails  as  the  car  was 
passing  the  derrick,  and  was  seriously  injured,  the 
accident  being  caused  by  some  of  the  workmen 
in  Blackwell  & Co.’s  employment  leaving  the 
derrick  too  near  the  tram  lines  after  they  had 
finished  work,  and  leaving  the  iron  rails  projecting 
from  it.  The  jury  found  that  the  persons  in  charge 
of  the  derrick  were  responsible  for  the  accident  by 
reason  of  negligence  in  not  taking  reasonable  care 
to  remove  the  derrick  lar  enough  away  from  the 
tram  lines.  The  amount  of  the  damages  was  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  held  that  the  defend- 
ants were  liable,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  defend- 
ants, who  contended  that  they  were  not  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  the  sub-contractors.  They  also  con- 
tended that  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  were  liable, 
and  that  they,  being  merely  intermediaries,  were 
not  liable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  counsel 
their  lordships  held  that  the  defendants  by  delegating 
the  portion  of  the  work  in  question  to  Blackwell  & 
Co.,  did  not  relieve  themselves  from  the  duty  of 
taking  special  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  that  they  could  not  escape  liability  by 
delegating  the  work  to  a sub-contractor.  They 
therefore  affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  Macaskie,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Horace  Marshall 
appeared  for  the  appellants  (defendants),  and  Mr. 
Tindal  Atkinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Longstaffe  for  the 
respondent  (plaintiff). 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  of  patented  inventions. 

17,719.— Fittings  for  Closet-seats  : A.  D. 
Foil  Ikes. — The  seat  is  pivoted  either  in  brackets  that 
are  bolted  on  to  the  basin-rim,  or  with  counter- 
weighted  arms  on  to  two  standards  separated  from 
the  basin.  The  standards  and  arms  are  shapentd 
alike  for  their  use  on  the  right  side  or  the  lei t side 
of  the  seat  which  can  be  vertically  adjusted  by 
means  of  pivot-holes  in  each  of  the  standards. 

17.725. — A Contrivance  for  Window-sashes  : 
J.  Boardall. — The  inventor  contrives  that  a sliding 
ianlight  or  upper  sash  shall  slide  in  a casement- 
frame  outside  the  leaves  of  the  casement,  and  he 
adapts  for  the  frame  the  weather-bars  specified  in 
No.  1 1,066  of  1899,  a weathertight  joint  being  sup- 
plied by  rebating  the  sash  or  casement  meeting- 
rail  that  it  mav  fit  over  the  parting-beads. 

17.726. — A Trap  for  Gulleys:  H.  Brooks  & Co. 
and  F.  Sykes. — A dip-plate  serves  as  a trap  for  the 
outlet,  and  is  fashioned  either  separately  from  or 
in  one  piece  with  the  body  of  the  trap. 

17,728. — A SPANNER  : j.  B.  Brooks  and  <zf.  Holt. 
—An  arrangement  of  teeih  locks  the  sliding  jaw  o: 
the  stem,  being  retained  in  their  engigemcnt  by  a 
wedge  which  is  inserted  between  the  back  of  ihc 
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jaw  and  the  stem,  and  is  held  in  its  place  with  a 
spring,  or  with  an  eccentric  or  screw  ; the  wedge  is 
forced  back  into  the  wider  part  when  one  wants  to 
liberate  the  sliding  jaw. 

1 7,743  — Flushing  Apparatus  : D.  Grundy,  D.  R. 
Grundy,  and  R.  C.  Grundy. — The  apparatus,  which 
will  serve  for  delivering  fixed  quantities  of  water,  is 
described  as  beiDg  primarily  devised  for  use  with 
water-closets  after  the  kind  specified  in  Nos.  20,432 
of  1899  and  14,446  of  1900.  A supply-pipe  com- 
municates with  a casing  having  a plug  cock,  which  is 
linked  to  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  is  provided  with 
two  branch  supply  ports  and  two  waste  ports  ; the 
valve  casing  is  also  connected  by  side  pipes  to  con- 
tainers fitted  with  float  valves,  the  plug  cock  being 
so  turned  that  the  water  shall  flow  up  one  pipe  to 
one  container  and  at  the  same  time  exhaust  from 
the  other  container  to  the  waste-pipe.  In  another 
form  the  valve  is  modified,  and  only  one  container 
is  employed.  A non-return  valve  is  fitted  on  the 
supply-pipe. 

17.758.— Manufacture  ok  Wooden  flooring  : 
J.  IVehinger. — For  mosaic  sheets  or  plaques  for 
floors  and  so  on  the  inventor  joins  grooved  wooden 
blocks  together  with  warp  and  weft  wires  by  means 
of  a machine  in  which  an  endless  band  and  a set  of 
shoots  set  parallel  to  one  another  feed  the  blocks 
on  to  a slotted  table,  when  blocks  upon  a cross-bar 
sliding  in  slotted  guides  and  worked  with  levers 
and  cams  press  them  between  the  converging  warp- 
wires  ; the  warp-wires  are  attached  to  a warp 
roller  or  bar  and  to  a transverse  abutment-bar  ; for 
the  interweaving  with  the  weft-bars  they  are  lifted 
and  lowered  with  cams  upon  a shaft  driven  with  an 
endless  band  from  the  main  shaft  ; the  blocks  are 
then  forced  beneath  weighted  rollers,  the  last  row 
being  retained  in  position  with  a cross-bar  which  is 
secured  to  pivoted  oscillating  bars. 

17,826— appliance  for  Window-sashes  : T.  E. 
Tubbs. — The  sashes  can  be  turned  inwards  by  means 
of  metallic  bars  which,  being  slotted  cross-wise,  will 
slide  upon  screws  passing  through  the  slots  into  the 
sash-stiles.  The  sashes  are  hung  with  cords,  and 
the  bars  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  frames  by  lifting 
them  with  their  lugs  or  knobs. 

17,866-7  —Construction  of  Floors,  Retaining- 
walls,  Partitions,  &c.  : C.  Elict. — For  strength- 
ening purposes  in  the  case  of  beton  or  concrete 
floors,  girders,  silos,  quay?,  and  similar  structure?, 
are  employed  metallic  bars,  either  curved  or 
straight,  or  in  combination,  which  are  joined  to  one 
another  or  braced  with  hooked  rods  or  bars  split 
at  their  ends  ; the  curved  rods  are  so  arranged  that 
they  shall  cross  one  another  where  the  bending 
point  is  a minimum  or  vanishes,  and  shall  be  farther 
asunder  where  the  bending  point  is  a maximum. 
The  curved  bars  may  be  fashioned  in  one  piece  and 
have  overlapping  ends,  or  may  be  joined  to  the 
straight  bars  with  hooks  and  eyes,  or  with  pins 
inserted  through  eyes.  (17,867)  In  another  form 
the  metallic  bars  are  caused  to  project  beyond  the 
edge3  of  beton  or  concrete  slabs  adapted  for  struc- 
tural purposes,  and  are  joined  together  by  means  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  or  loops,  pins,  sockets,'  nuts,  cores, 
and  so  on,  or  by  the  embedding  of  their  ends  in 
concrete  or  cement  after  the  laying  of  the  slabs. 
The  inner  bars  will  resist  shearing  and  bending 
stresses  at  different  points  of  the  slabs,  whilst  the 
joints  between  the  latter  are  disposed  at  the  places 
where  the  bending  moment  is  a minimum  or  zero. 
For  connecting  a flooring  slab  to  a girder  with  con- 
crete there  are  S-hooks  that  project  from  the  slab 
or  girder  into  the  concrete,  and  spacing-ribs  that 
project  from  the  slab  or  girder. 

17,890. — Basins  for  Lavatories  : A.  Sherwitt. — 
An  open  top  is  fashioned  upon  the  overflow  pipe, 
and  is  to  be  closed  by  means  of  a sliding  pivoted 
cover,  upon  the  under  side  of  which  is  a projection 
for  locking  purposes.  On  the  pivot  is  a spiral 
spring  that  holds  down  the  cover. 

17,892.— Construction  of  Bakers’  Ovens  : W. 
Richardson. — The  oven,  being  alter  the  sheet-iron  or 
internally  heated  brick  kind,  has  a rectangular  fire- 
brick furnace  set  below  the  level  of  the  oven  hearth, 
its  walls  being  solid,  and  its  inclined  bottom 
essentially  so.  The  inlets  for  supply  of  air  have 
dampers,  and  are  placed  in  communication  with 
curling  super-heating  tubes  in  the  brickwork,  which 
have,  at  their  ends,  vertical  tubes  that  pass  to  the 
furnace  hearth. 

17,940.— Attachments  of  Files  and  Rasps  : H. 
Fockc. — A pin  and  the  ends  of  a piece  which  slides 
in  a slot  cut  in  the  shank  of  the  handle,  and,  being 
screw-threaded,  engages  with  a socket  secured  with 
a pin  to  the  handle,  serve  for  fastening  the  blade, 
which  is  rendered  the  more  secure  by  the  act  of 
screwing  the  handle. 

17,966.— Preparation  of  Glue  : L.  I,.  Kelsey.— 
The  glue  is  made  into  long  roughened  strips  that 
will  dry  quickly  and  uniformly,  and  can  be  easily 
redissolved,  by  pumping  it,  when  liquescent, 
through  a pipe  into  another  pipe  having  branches 
into  a series  of  chambers  within  which  it  is  cooled, 
and  becomes  partially  set,  as  in  a cold-water 
jacket  ; the  semi-solid  glue  will  be  expelled  in  the 
shape  of  pencils  or  strips  out  of  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  chambers,  which  are  also  flared  out- 
wards. 

17,994. — Apparatus  for  Use  with  Dredger 
Lighters  : R.  IV.  Goldsbrough.— For  enabling  water 
to  be  drained  away  from  the  cargo  of  wet  sand,  a 
box,  having  its  top  and  sides  pierced,  is  affixed  to 
one  of  the  bulkheads  of  the  lighter,  and  is  placed  in 
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communication  with  similar  boxes  around  the  hold 
of  the  vessel  ; similar  boxes  are  also  disposed  around 
the  combing,  all  of  them  being  filled  with  some 
filtering  material,  which  collects  the  water  and  con- 
veys most  of  it  to  the  bilge. 

17,995 — Appliances  for  Builders'  Cradles 
or  Stages  . y.  Coppard  — For  hanging  a swinging 
stage  or  cradle,  as  used  by  builders,  decorators,  and 
others,  the  inventor  loops  wire  rope3  over  poles  or 
cantilevers  and  winds  them  upon  drums.  In  one 
adaptation  of  the  winding  apparatus  he  uses  a shaft 
that  i3  turned  with  a central  worm  and  wheel,  and 
has  a winding-drum  at  each  of  its  ends  : in  another, 
he  fits  a worm,  a worm-wheel,  and  a winding-drum 
at  each  end  of  the  stage  ; and  in  another,  he  winds 
the  ropes  around  a middle  drum  and  passes  them 
over  pulleys  in  the  corners  of  the  stage,  and  thence 
through  rings  at  the  sides. 

18,006.  — Conduits  for  Electrical  Con- 
ductors : H.  Ttigby. — The  sections  of  the  conduit 
are  fastened  together  with  rectilinear  spigot-and- 
socket  joints  ; they  are  fashioned  with  a rectilinear 
cross-section,  and  with  channels  that  are  divided 
with  webs  lengthwise,  and  are  closed  with  sectional 
covers  of  which  the  edge?,  and  it  may  be,  the  ends 
too,  are  rebated  ; orifices  in  the  channels  enable 
moisture  to  flow  into  auxiliary  conductors,  laid 
upon  bridge-pieces  in  the  channels  and  properly 
insulated. 

18,019.— A Hanging  Stage  for  Use  on  the 
Outside  of  Houses  : T.  Schumacher.— The  staging 
consists  of  two  end  frames  that  can  be  secured  at 
any  required  distance  apart  by  means  of  hinged 
bars  and  a rod,  a footboard  is  laid  upon  the  lower 
bars  and  a hook  and  a safety-pin  keep  it  in  ils 
position  ; a hook  from  one  frame  will  engage  with 
an  eye  in  the  side  of  the  window,  whilst  a loop  on 
the  other  frame  engages  with  an  eye  in  the  next 
window  to  which  the  frame  is  fastened  with  a 
safety-pin  ; the  two  frames  and  the  bars  can  be 
folded  together  after  the  footboard  has  been  taken 
out. 

18,028.— A Hot-blast  Furnace  : E.  T.  Bradford . 
— The  blast-heating  pipes  are  laid  upon  bars  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of,  or 
lined  with,  some  such  refractory  material  as  fire- 
brick, and  they  should  consist  of  short  cast-iron 
elbows  and  sections  ; a blower  impels  the  blast 
beyond  a valve  and  through  a pipe  into  the  upper 
portiori  of  the  heating  apparatus,  whence  it  flows  into 
the  air-belt  that  supplies  the  tuyeres ; a branch 
pipe,  fitted  with  a valve,  will  admit  a cold  blast 
directly  into  the  air-belt. 

18,038.— Improvements  for  Spanners,  Calli- 
pers, &C. : T.  A.  Weston. — Instead  of  the  two  pairs 
of  jaws,  adjustable  with  spur-wheels  and  right  and 
left  handed  screws,  as  specified  in  No.  9,784,  of  1898, 
is  substituted  one  pair  only,  having  a handle  fitted 
with  wrenching  - heads.  The  improvement  is 
rendered  available  also  for  callipers  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  jaws,  spur-wheels,  and  screws.  For 
an  adjustable  spanner  in  which  a pawl  upon  the 
adjustable  jaw  turns  the  nut,  the  stem  of  the  jaw 
engages  with  a slot  cut  in  the  main  stem,  a quick 
adjustment  being  ensured  by  means  of  the  external 
and  internal  threads  of  the  nut,  which  are  right  and 
left  handed  respectively'.  The  split  nut  is  clamped 
in  its  place  by  forcing  inwards  a sliding  taper-pin. 

18,045.— Terminal  Boxes  for  Compound 
Cables  : G.  E.  Heyl-Dia  and  W.  Hitch. — To  a sleeve 
is  affixed  a disc-plate  to  be  soldered  to  the  cable 
sheathing.  The  wires  of  the  cable,  of  which  the 
end  is  stepped,  are  laid  in  the  radial  grooves  of 
vulcanite  discs,  and  the  decreasing  sizes  of  the  discs 
provide  for  the  connexions  of  the  wires.  On  to  one 
of  the  discs  is  screwed  a metallic  cover,  that  may 
consist  of  two  portions  clamped  together,  and  there 
is  a middle  milled  screw  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
&c. 

18,071.— Appliances  for  Fanlights:  G.  f. 
Newman. — On  a swivelling  bracket  of  the  fanlight 
is  a pulley-nut,  around  which  is  passed  an  endless 
cord,  the  nut  working  upon  a screw  pivoted  on  to 
a bracket  in  the  fixed  frame.  A pivot  of  the 
swivelling  bracket  will  turn  in  a bearing  of  a bolt 
that  can  be  adjusted  in  a bracket  of  the  fanlight, 
and  can  be  caused  to  slide,  being  clamped.  The 
bolt  may  have  an  angle-section,  or  its  turning  can 
be  prevented  with  a set-screw  pressing  against  its 
flattened  side. 

18.087.— Siphonical  Discharge  : E.  T.  Jeffery. 
— The  siphon  and  the  stand-pipe  are  arranged  to 
communicate  with  the  inside  of  a closed  box,  so  as 
to  constitute  a trap  in  the  longer  leg  of  the  siphon. 
A pipe  connects  the  crown  of  the  siphon  to  a push, 
which,  when  worked,  will  enable  the  air  to  escape, 
and  thereby  start  the  flush.  The  flush  will  be 
arrested  by  a flow  of  air  through  a dip-pipe. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  7. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.  J. 
Dudley  Forsyth  on  “ Stained  Glass.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  - Paper  on  “ The  Electric  Passenger  Elevator,” 
by  Mr.  William  J.  Cooper.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  11  The  Atmosphere  ; Pressure  and 
Composition  : Air  ; Combustion  and  Respiration.”  7 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. —Mr.  E.  P. 
Hinde  on  “ Elementary  School  Planning.” 


Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.— (1)  Mr 
J.  S.  Robertson  on  "Stone";  (2)  Mr.  R.  Armour,  jun. 
on  11  Brick."  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  February  8, 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture  — Mr.  Menart  oil 
*'  A Comparison  of  Continental  and  British  Architecture. 

7 p.m. 

Monday,  February  :o. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— A discussion  on  the  paper? 
read  by  Mr.  Dudley  Clarke  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Mathews, 
entitled,  “ The  Final  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mission.” 8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Mr.  Cvri 
Davenport,  F.S.A.,  on  "Personal  Jewellery  from  Pre? 
historic  Times  ” — I.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— . 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “ Meteorology.”  7 p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  A.  H.  Dykes. 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Electricity  as  Applied  to  Build-.' 
mgs.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  11. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Mr.  G.  Cunningham 
Buchanan  on  " The  Port  of  Dundee."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  12. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  W.  Leonard  Magden  on  11  Indus- 
trial Redistribution  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Over-, 
crowding  Question.”  8 pm. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— . 
Dr.  J.  Priestley  on  " Sanitary  Law  " — I.  7.  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — 
Dinner,  Queen's  Hotel. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Birmingham 
local  Section).  — (1)  Discussion  on  Dr.  W.  E.  Sumpner'f 
papers  on  “Alternate  Current  Diagrams”  and  “The 
Testing  of  Motor  Losses."  (2)  Professor  R.  Threlfall, 
F.R.S.,  will  then  give  some  Electric  Furnace  Demon-i 
strations.  7.30  p m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.  — Mr.  W.  E. 
Markham  on  “ The  Application  of  Disconnexion.”  7 p.m: 

Thursday,  February  13. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.—  (1)  “ Researches 
on  the  Electrical  Conductivity  and  Magnetic  Properties  ol 
upwards  of  a hundred  different  Alloys  of  Iron,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  F.  Barrett,  F.  R.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.  ; 
I2)  “ On  some  Conclusions  Deduced  from  the  Preceding 
Paper,"  by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett.  8 p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  C.  M.  Had- 
field  on  “ English  Architecture  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  views. 

Friday,  February  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Miss  Ethel  M.  Charles^ 
A.R  I.B.A.,  on  “ A Plea  for  Women  Practising  Architec- 
ture.” 7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  J.  Priestley  on  “ Sanitary  Law/' — II.  7 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. — MrJ 
C.  Hadtield  on  11  True  Building.” 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  (Students’  meeting'. 
Mr.  C.  Johnston  on  “ Some  Public  Health  Aspects  of  thei 
Question  of  Sewage  Disposal."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  15. 

Architectural  Association.—  Second  Spring  Visit,  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Kensington,  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  A R. A.  2.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on: 
‘ Some  Electrical  Developments  ” — I.  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  : 


.6325: 

400: 


58a 


By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammer- 
smith). 

Hammersmith.— 52,  Iflley-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  18/. 

34,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/.  

13,  14,  and  15,  George-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 

*!•  15s 

Kensington.— 12,  Colet-gdns.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 

e.r.  50/.  

January  25. — By  T.  Lavington  (at  Marl- 
borough). 

Marlborough,  Wilts. — High-st.,  The  Royal  Oak 

Inn,  f.  3,0-0: 

28,  29,  and  30,  The  Parade,  f , r.  6 3/.  tas “ 

Herd -st.,  three  freehold  building  sites  

21,  St.  Martin’s,  f. 

January  27. — By  KLLiOTT,  Son,  & Boyton.  - 
Piccadilly. — No.  86,  beneficial  lease  for  18  yrs.,  r. 

600/. 

By  Fkhd.  Varley. 

Stratford.— 66  to  £8  (even),  Paul-st.  ; also  i.g.r. 

3/.  is.  6d.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  40/. 

Finsbury  Park. — it,  Beaulieu-villas,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  75/.  “. 

Old  Ford. — 125  and  127,  St.  Stephen's-rd.,  f.  

Ian.  28. — By  John  Bott&  Sons. 

Penge.— 11  aid  13,  Croydon-rd.,  u.t.  6o  yrs.,  g.r. 

til.,  r.  82/. 

By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 

New  Southgate.— Limes-av.,  St.  Heliers,  f.,  e.r. 

60/. 

Tottenham. — 21,  23,  25,  31,  33,  35,  and  45,  Car- 

lingford-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  38/.,  r.  224/. 

By  Maple  & Co. 

Marylebone. — 14,  Little  Goodge-st  , f , e.r.  6 a/.  . . 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Highgate. — High-st.,  Ivy  House  and  Northgate 

House,  (.,  r.  120/. 

Hampstead-rd.— 57,  William-st.,  u.t.  19^  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/..  r.  40/. 

187,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  50/. 

By  F.  Warman. 

Brompton.— 41,  Gunter-grove.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

56,  e.r.  50/. 

Highbury. — 18,  Northolme-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  

58,  Highbury  New  Pk.,  u.t.  48  yr?.,  g.r.  2c/., 

e-r-  13°^  

40,  Aberdeen  Pk.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  


48c 


650 
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anuary  29.— By  Furbbr,  Price,  & Furber. 
jiswater.— 23,  Hereford-rd.,  u.t.  i8J  yrs.,  g.r, 

7/.,  r.  60/.  ^320 

gware-road. — Nos.  24  and  26,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

82/.,  r.  340/.  4,< 

By  Frith,  Garland,  & Co. 

Irringay.— 127,  Effingham-rd.,  u.t.  88J  yrs.,  g.r. 

5<-»  r.  30/. : 

rnsey. — Hampden-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land, 


140 


815 


5,050 


465 


3,890 


2,985 

4,468 


385 


485 


By  J.  & W.  Johnson  & Co. 

Iston. — 32  and  34,  Mayfield-rd.,  u.t.  19I  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  64/.  ...... j*. 

>,  Mayfield-rd.,  u.t.  iyj  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  5s.,  r. 

34^-  

21,  Dalston-lane,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  16s.,  r. 

36/.  

4,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs  , g.r.  nil,  r.  28/. 
ke  Newington. — 27,  Somerford-grove,  u.t.  8} 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  r.  26 1 

e End. —70  to  82  (even),  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  5-4 

yrs.,  g.r.  63/.  

7,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  3 l.  

5,  78,  and  80,  Bedford-st.,  and  7 to  17  (odd), 

Russell-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.  

By  May  & Philpot. 

eatham.— 43,  Lanercost-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  e.r.  55/. 

By  May  & Rowden. 

ford-street. — No.  474,  u.t.  for  22J  yrs.,  g.r. 

220 1.,  r.  625/.  

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

ngton. — 36,  Oakley-rd.,  u t.  38  yrs.,  g r. 

5/.  10s.,  r.  40/.  

7,  Almorah-rd.,  u.t.  soi  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  44/... 

, Almorah-rd.,  u.t.  504  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  48/... 

By  Wyatt  & Sons  (at  Chichester). 

ichesler,  Sussex.— 89,  East-st.,  f.,  r.  80/. 

and  i2,  Chapel-st.,  f. 

J.  H.  Bkadwell&  Sons  (at  Nottingham), 
nthorpe,  Notts.  — Four  houses,  three  cottages 

and  gardens,  area  8 a.  2 r.  11  p.,  f.  

in  enclosure  of  land,  1 a.  3 r.  17  p.,  f.  

'he  Hollies  and  86  a.  o r.  31  p.,  f.  

tesidence,  farm  and  63  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  f. 

Cleven  closes  of  land,  65  a.  2 r.  13  p.,  f. 

Three  cottages  and  oa.  j r.  26  p.,  f. 

Slacksmith's  shop,  house,  and  three  cottages, 

area  o a.  1 r.  16  p. , f. 

anuary  30.— By  Randall,  Cox,  & Baker. 

letstone. — 2 and  3,  The  Parade,  f.,  r.  55/.  

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

rest  Gate. — 27,  Sebert-rd.,  f.  

Ptonstone. — 21  and  23,  Victoria-rd.,  f.  

Inor  Park. — 127  and  129,  Herbert-rd.,  f.  

By  Wm.  Weston. 
pdington. — 6,  Westbourne-ter.  North,  u.t.  47$ 

1 yrs.,g.r.  7/.  10s 400 

lham. — 29  and  31,  Parkville  rd.,  u.t.  77 J yrs., 

g.r.  11^ 600 

By  R.  1 meson  & Son  (at  Ripon). 

-klington,  Yorks.  — Howgrave  Hall  Farm, 

31  a.  o r.  iop.,  f.  and  c 5,050 

Jpsland  Farm,  74  a.  3r.  9p.,  f.  1,470 

By  T.  W.  Mei'ham  (at  Forest  Gate). 

rest  Gate. — 98  and  100,  Vansittart-rd.,  f. 410 

23,  I39,  and  14I»  Station-rd.,  f. 930 

January  31.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 
mbledon. — Graham-rd.,  a freehold  bakehouse, 

stabling,  and  yard i,oco 

ghbury. — 49,  Kelvin-rd.,  u.t.  574  yrs.,  g.r, 

lot.  tos.,  r,  48/.  590 

3 and  55,  Kelvin-rd.,  u.t.  574  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  72/.  925 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 
le  End. — 5,  St.  Helen’s-ter.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

e.r,  65/. 

iv. — 46,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  ^l.  10s.,  e r 

38/.  430 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  & Olley. 
ith  Farnborougb,  Hants.  — Alexandra-rd.,  a 

plot  of  building  land,  f.  200 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
und-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
proved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
or  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
imated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
mm  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
are  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


'RICES -CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS- 

**  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
■ rage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
ality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
mid  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
jrmation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

.rd  Stocks  in  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

ugh  Stocks  and 

xnzzles 196  ,,  ,, 

cing  Stocks 2 12  o ,,  ,, 

ipp«s  250  ,,  „ „ 

:ttons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depQt. 

d Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,,  ,, 

st  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ” 

st  Red  Pressed 

iuabon  Facing.  550,, 
st  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..  466  per  1,000  at  railway  depot. 
1.,  Bullnose  ....  4 10  o „ ,,  f 

st  Stourbridge 

rire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 „ „ „ 

lazed  Bricks 
st  White  and 
vory  Glazed 

itretchers 13  o o ,,  ,, 

aders  12  o o ,,  ,,  ’ 

oins,  Bullnose, 

md  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  f 

uble  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,, 

uble  Headers..  16  o o „ n 

e Side  and  two 

Lnds 19  o o ,,  „ 

ro  Sides  and  one 

2nd  20  o o ,,  ,, 

lays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,, 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (< Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..12  o o per  1,000  at  railway  depot. 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDippecl 

Salt  Glazed  200  „ less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement 32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime .. 11s.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 

Bath  ,,  17 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  . . . . i 63 
Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 4 
Red  Corsehill  „ 25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 2 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  . . 2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 2 8 per  It.  super. 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  ,,  5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

f labs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

•it  open 


20 X 10  best  blue  Bangor. . 1 1 
,,  best  seconds  ,,  11 

l6  < 3 best  ,,  6 

J0X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
20xio  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green.. ..  12 
16  X 8 ,,  ,,  7 

10  x 10  permanent  green  10 
6x8  „ ,,  5 


Best  pla'n  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,coo,  ; 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz. 
Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 ,, 

WOOD. 


at  rly.  depot. 


94  » » 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

i>  .. 


oof  1200 airy  dep. 


. rly.  depot. 


Building  Wood. — Yellow. 


Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 

Battens  : best  2I  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 

Deals  : seconds  

Battens:  seconds  

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . 

- by  44  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  i£  in 


3 in 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Mercel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .... 

Swedish  balks 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 

3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens,  24  :n.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  1 1 in. 
• 1 » 3 in- 9 in- 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  Dy  7 in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 


At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


o o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
> olessthanbest 


o 10  o more  than 
battens. 

At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 

45°  4 10  o 

3 12  ° 3 15  ° 

2 15  0 300 

3°o  3 10  o 

At  per  standard. 


16 
18 
16  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 19 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 16 

Battens 12  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13 

Battens '. n 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in n 

Battens 10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  1 
11  n n 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  1 

Battens 10  1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  12  1 
n 11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  12 

„ _ ,,  ,,  battens 9 1 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  oi 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Qddments  20 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs  — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  „ „ o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch  . 


do. 


do. 


Per  square. 


Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft  sup. 

as  inch 

Teak,  per  load  1 

American  White  wood  Planks  — 

Per  ft.  cube 

Prepared  Flooring— 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

1$  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15  o 1 o c 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

. shot  on  o o 12  6 

vi  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 013  6 

1}  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  800  900 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  8 2 6 9 2 6 

Flitch  Plates  Sio  o o o o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  700  800 

METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
800  8 10  o 


Iron— 

Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  qjo  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars g o o 010  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 15  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - • - 

••  i»  t0  24  g 11  o o - - - 

n .,  to  26  g 12  10  o - - . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - . 

1.  11  26k 14  o o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o - • 

n ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - ■ - 

ii  ,,  26  g 18  10  o ■ - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o ... 

>1  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ ■>  i-  26  g 14  o o • - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  5 o ... 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o ... 

„ ,,  26  g 1450  - - - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Lead— bheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  o 

Pipe  in  coils  14  10 

Soil  Pipe x7  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10 

Silesian  a4  0 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  „ 01 

Copper  nails ,,  0 1 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet 0 o 

Thin  „ j „ . 

Tin— English  Ingots , 

Solder— Plumbers’  , 

Tinmen’s  , 

Blowpipe 

. [See  also  page  149. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  A N D PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  t 
be  deliver 

•Laying-out  Pleasure  Ground  

•Infectious  Disease  Hospital  

Proposed  Public  Offices  

Mar.  1 
Mar.  14 

Borough  of  Dunstable 

51.  6s 

Harrogate  Corporation  

May  14 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Taking  Down  and  Re-erect iog  Iron  School  

Tar  Paving  Playgrounds,  Downshall  School  

Additions  to  Rose  and  Crown-Inn,  Holmflrth 

Sewerage  Works 

Additions  to  Schools,  Bray,  Ireland  

House,  Redland -grove.  Carlton,  Nottingham 

Additions  to  Goods  Shed,  Plymouth  (Mill  Bay)  statn. 

Sewerage  Works.  South  Normaotou  

Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac 

Five  Houses  Cleethorpes  . 

Reseating  Parish  Chuich.  Werabwortby,  N.  Devon.. 

street  VVi  rks,  >t.  George’s-street,  Ac  

Road  Materials,  Ac 

Schools,  Barton-on-Humber  

Alterations  to  Lodge  aud  Laundry  

Additions  to  Schools 

Bricks  (31  millions)  

Road  Metal  

'Annual  Contracts  

•Guernsey  Broken  Granite  

Surveyor's  Materials,  ..  .. 

W arehouse,  Kccleshill.  Bradford  

Additions  to  Farm  Buildings,  near  Beccles 

Surveyor  s Materials  

Tramway  Materials  

Reconstruction  of  Bridge,  Bourn  brook- road  

H-mse,  Shelley- road,  Horsham  

Additions  to  schools  

Road  Works,  Victoria-road  

Five  Houses,  Dunmurry,  Ireland 

Road  Works 

Twenty-four  Cottages,  Tweediuouth  

Lodges,  Ac.,  Menston,  Yorks 

Inn,  Neath 

' Annual  Contracts  

New  Floors,  N.W.  Fever  Hospital  

Villa  Residences,  Moorside.  Halifax  

Public  Hall,  Library,  Ac.,  Newborough,  Anglesey 

Hospital,  Uuntington-road  

Additions  to  House,  CatclitTe  

Villas.  East  End  Park,  Gunar-Fife  

Bridge,  Aldreth  .". 

Additions  to  Sanatorium. 

Club  Premises,  Rotherham 

Whinstoue,  near  York  

Bridge,  Purlieu.  Sherborne 

Limestone  ( 2 000  tons) 

Kerbing,  Ac.,  Garforth 

‘Supply  of  Enamelled  Iron  Tablets 

Twelve  Houses,  Abersychan  

Granite  Road  Metal  

Laying  Water  Mains,  Shinfleld 

Twelve  Cottages  

House,  Stable,  Ac  , West  Parade,  Leadgato,  Durban 

Baths,  Ac.,  at  Adel  Reformatory,  near  Leeds 

Additions  to  Warehouse,  Milford-road,  Leeds 

Broken  Granite,  Ac 

House  and  stables,  Bnothferry-road,  Goolo 

Road  Works,  Prestwick  

Road  Materials,  Bridgend  

R ad  Works,  Highfleld,  Knotty  Ash  

Granite  Road  Me  . 

Itoad  Stone  

Paving  Works,  Ac 

school,  Bargoed  

Sewerage  Works,  Kimberley,  Notts 

Sewerage  Works  

Store  Shed,  Gibbet-street 

Additions  to  Market,  Rawson-place  

Surveyors  Materials  . 

Lancashire  Boilers  at  New  Workhouse,  Isleworth ... 
•Lam  dry  Machinery  at  New  Workhouse,  Islewoith 
’Looking  Appaiatus  at  New  Workhouse,  Isleworth 

Oak-Feuciog  at  New  Asylum  

Yearly  Contracts 

1 hapd,  mutton-road,  Southend-on-Sea  

' Yearly  Contracts 

Wooden  Bridge  over  the  Caldew  

Mission  Hall,  Ac.,  Leeds-road,  Bradford  

Enlargement  of  Croydon  Crown  Post  Office 

Residence,  Salisbury ......  ... 

II01.se,  Shop  and  Offices,  Graftou-street,  Dublin 

Refreshment  House,  U illy  Fields,  Brockley 

< omnuttee  Ro.«m  at  Queen's-road  

Post  Office  at  Ether  

■ Repaii ing  Graining  and  Ventilating  Subways  ..  .. 

1 himney  Shalt  

Annual  Contracts  

Yearly  Contracts  

Artisans'  Dwellings,  City-road  

' art-age  of  Road  Materials 

Supply  of  Road  Materials  

Flags,  Kerbs,  Ac 

Works  at  Queen  s Hotel,  Ntw-toad,  Blackpool 

lour  Houses,  Wath-on-Dearuc  (Yorks) 

Sinking  Coal  Pit,  Leeds 

Cottages,  near  Stowmarket  

Drainage  Works,  Lightcliffe,  Yorks  

’F.xcavatioti  aud  Removal  of  Chalk,  Wallington 

Six  pairs  Semi-detacbed  Houses,  Clay  Cross 


Ilford  School  Board 

do. 

Sunderlaud  Corporation 


Great  Western  Railway  Company. 


Lutterworth  R D.C 

Messrs.  R.  S.  A C.  Osborne  


Tyldesley  (Laucs)  U.D.C 

do. 


Bradford  Corporation 

Workiugton  School  Board 

Swansea  Town  Council  

Durham  R.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council  

do. 

Birkenhead  Corporation 


Hon.  A.  J.  Mulholland  

Richmond  (Surrey)  Town  Council. 

Bournemouth  Town  Council 

Birmingham  Corporation  


Hatfield  (Yorks)  School  Board  .... 
Maldon  (Essex)  Town  Council 

Stoke-on-Trent  Guardians 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 


Battersea  Borough  Council  .. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 


York  Corporation^ 

Rotherham  School  Board  

Isle  of  Ely  County  Council  

Kendal  Corporation 


FI  ax  ton  R.D.C 

Dorset  County  Council  

Milford  Haven  U.D.C 

Tadcaster  R.  D.C 

London  County  Council 

Bedford  Town  Council 

Wokingham  R.D.C 

Chelmsford  Town  Council 

Mr.  R.  Luidlaw 


Messrs.  D.  Drixon  A Son,  Ltd 

Oswestry  R.D.C 

Mr.  W.  T.  Silvester 

Ayr  County  Council 

Glamorgan  Countv  Council  

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  

East  Retford  R.D.C 

Rowley  Regis  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

Bristol  Corporation  

Gelligaer  School  Board  

Basford  R. D.C 

Soothtll  Nether  U.D.C 

Halifax  Corporation  

Bradford  Corporation 

St.  Thomas  R.D.C 

Brentford  Union  

do. 

do. 

County  Borough  of  Croydon 

Chiswick  U.D.C 

B rough  of  Hampstead 

City  of  Carlisle 

Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Works  . 

R.  Gerrish  ... 

Directors,  Northern  Bokng.  Co.  Ld. 

London  County  Council 

Walthamstow  U.D.C 

Commissioners  of  d.  M.  Works  .. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  .. 

Fulham  Guardians  

Islington  Council  

Borough  of  St.  Pancras  

Borough  of  Shoreditch  

Middlesex  County  Council 

do. 

South  Shields  Corporation 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders  b 
be  deliven 


C.  J.  Dawson,  7,  Bank-buildiogs,  Ilford 
do. 


Feb.  10 
do. 


J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market  place,  Huddersfield  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sunderlaud 

T.  Tomlinson,  2,  Queensborough-terrace,  Bray  

G.  W.  Bird.  Architect,  Ripley,  Derby  

G.  K.  Mills.  Paddington  station  

H.  Silcock,  Engineer,  34B,  Westgate,  Mansfield  

.1  C.  Coates,  Surveyor,  Lutterworth  

E.  E.  Bentley.  Architect,  1.  Pelham  Chambers.  Grimsby  

E.  H.  Uarbottle  A Sou,  At-  hitects,  County  Chambers,  Exeter  ... 

J.  B.  Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Tyldesley 

do. 

•I.  Gibson.  Architect,  Stalybridgc 

F.  E.  I*.  Edwards,  Architect,  Chapel-lane,  Bradford ... 

J.  Howes,  Architect,  Curwen-street,  Workingtoa  ..  

•L  Thomas,  Guildhall,  Swansea 

G.  Q region,  Surveyor,  38,  Saddler  street,  Durham  

Councils  Eogineer,  Dyne-road,  Kllburn,  N.W 

do 

C.  Brownridge,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead  

Kendall  A Bakes,  Architects,  Victoria-square,  Leeds 

A.  Pells,  Architect,  London-road,  Beccles  ...  

.1.  Id.  Brierley,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Richmond 

F.  W.  Lacey.  Civil  Eugineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth  ... 

•1.  Price,  City  Engineer.  Council  House,  Birmingham  

W.  Buck,  Architect,  Horsham  

H.  B,  Thorp,  Architect,  Goole 

T.  R.  Swales.  Borough  Surveyor,  Maldon  

G.  Sands.  Architect,  Lisburn 

Mr.  Lynam,  Architect,  Stoke-on-Trent 

vv.  Bell.  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  

W.  H.  H.  Marten,  Architect,  25,  Cheapside,  Bradford 

.1.  C.  Rees,  Architect,  Church-place,  Neath 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildings,  Lavender  Hill,  3.VV  ... 

Board's  Office.  Embankment,  E.C .. 

R.  Horsfall  A Son.  Architects.  22a,  Commercial -street,  Halifax 

R.  L.  Junes,  Architect,  Id.  Market-street,  Carnarvon ... 

A.  Greer,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  York  

J.  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  .. 

D.  Storrar,  Architect,  Cupar- Fife 

U.  Leete,  County  Surveyor,  Ely  ...  ...  

It.  U.  Lucas,  Civil  Engiueer,  down  nail.  Kendal  

Oarside  A Peuuiugton,  Architects,  Pontefract  

J.  Peters,  l,  New-street,  York  

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sherborne  

T.  U Lewis,  Council  Office?.  Milford  Haven  

T.  Scott.  Surveyor,  Aberfurd,  Leeds  

Parks  Department  11,  Regent-street,  W.c 

W.  S.  Fletcher,  Crown  House,  Abersychan  

County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Bedford  

J.  F.  Sargeant,  S,  Shute-end,  Wokingham  ...  

Borough  Surveyor,  10.  London-road,  Chelmsford  

Robert  Laidlaw,  Front-street,  Lead  gale  

T.  Wiun  A S0113,  Architects,  02.  Albion-street,  Leeds 

do. 

0.  II.  Bull,  Council  Offices,  Oswestry  

II.  B.  Thorp,  Architect.  O iole  

A.  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineer,  11,  Cathcart-street,  Ayr  

T.  L.  Edwards,  County  Surveyor,  Bridgend 

E.  Kirhy,  3,  Cook-street,  Liverpool 

J.  1>.  Kennedy,  Borough  Surveyor,  East  Retford  

D.  Wright.  Council  Offices,  Old  Hill,  Staffs 

T.  U.  Yabbicom,  Civil  Engineer,  63  Queen-square,  Bristol  ........ 

James  A Morgan,  Architects.  Cardiff  ..  . 

S Maylan.  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Basford  

Marriott  A Co..  Civil  Engineers,  Dewsbury 

J.  Lord,  Clvii  Engineer.  Town  llall.  Halifax  

T.  c.  Hope  A Sod,  Architects,  22,  Bank-street,  Bradford  

'.  Bray,  Surveyor.  Alphington,  Exeter  

W.  H.  Ward,  Paradise-street.  Birmingham 

do. 

do 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  llall,  Croydon  

a.  Ramsden,  Town  Hall,  Chiswick  

S.  J.  Adams,  Architect,  Westm-road,  Southend  

Bor  mgh  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hampstead 

H C.  Marks,  36,  Fisher  street,  Carlisle  

| W.  .1.  Morley  A Son,  Architects  254,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford  .. 

H. NL  Office  of  Worts  Storey  s Gate,  S.W.  

F.  Bath.  Architect,  Salisbury  . . ...  

W.  H.  Stephens  A Sou,  Surveyor,  13,  Donegall-sq. , North  Relfast 
Architect’s  Department,  County  Hall,  spring  Gardens,  S.W.  .. 

G.  W.  Holmes,  Town  llall,  Walthamstow  

Hurst  A steward.  45,  Parliament-street,  S.  W ....! 

; F.  H.  Medhurat.  Engineer,  13,  Victoria-street,  S.  W 

Board's  Office,  Embankment,  E C 

Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N 

W.  Nit-bet  Blair,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W 

R.  PJumbe,  15  Fiuroy-square.  W.  ....  . 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W 

do. 

s.  E.  Burgess,  Civil  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields  

W.  Parker,  New-road,  Blackpool 

J.  H.  Wright,  3,  Caduiau-strcct,  Wath-ou-Doarue  

Mammatt  A White,  Civil  Engiueers,  1,  Albiou-placc,  Leeds 

Colonel  Oakes,  Nowtou,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  

G.  H.  Elliott,  Architect,  Lightcliffe  

Warran  A Stupart,  Architects,  385,  Green-lanes,  Harringay,  N.  ... 
Ernest  Oxley,  Architect,  Clay  Cross  


Feb.  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  | 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  12 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

-do 

do. 

Feb.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  14 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Fflb. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do 

do.  i 
Feb.  17  ; 
do 
do. 
do. 
do 
do 
do 
do. 

Feb.  18 
do 
do 
do 

do.  1 
do. 

Feb.  19 
do. 

do.  j 
Feb.  20  4 


Feb.  21 
Feb.  22 
do. 

Feb.  21 


Mar.  i 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  5 
No  date 
do. 

do.  ' 
do. 


ib.  25.  - 
do. 

;b.  26  i 
do. 

-h  07  ; 


do. 

do. 


f See  also  next  page. 
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Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•veyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

jeral  Assistant,  Surveyor’s  Department  

Borough  of  Dunstable 

Fulham  Council 

801  and  621.  (joint  Appointment) 

1101.  per  annum  

Feb.  16 
do. 

istant  in  Surveyor’s  Office 

ef  Assistant,  Genl.  Constn.  Section,  Archt’s.  Dept 
trict  Superintendents  (2)  of  Main  Drainage  Worki 

Rugby  TJ.D.C 

do. 

Feb.  20 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 
do. 

Feb.  28 

do. 

Willesden  U.D.C 

Municipality  of  Rangoon,  Burma 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth  U.D.C.  .. 

220L  each  

:hitectural  Draughtsman  

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


7 hose-marked,  with  an  asterisk (*) are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  xii.  As  xix.  Public  Appointments,  xvl.  A xix 


ICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


thirds 

fourths  

thirds 3jd. 

burths. . ..  3 d. 

thirds 4:  d. 

fourths  4Jd. 

thirds 5jd. 

fourths  

1 sheet,  15  02 

tley’s  Rolled  Plate  


OILS,  &c. 

Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

„ in  barrels  

,,  in  drums  

,,  in  pipes 

,,  in  barrels  

,,  ,,  in  drums  

mine,  in  barrels  _ 

, in  drums 

;ne  Ground  English  White  Lead  pt 

^ead.  Dry 

'.inseed  Oil  Putty pei  . 

holm  Tar per  barrel 


BATH. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Oak- 
street,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  J.  Willcox,  archi- 


tect, r,  Belmont,  Bath  : — 

C.  Wibley .67,236 

Erwood  & Morris  ..  7,041 
Chancellor  & Sons  ..  7,019 

Wills  & Sons  6,037 

[All  of  Bath.] 


W.  Webb .£6,930 

Hayward  & Wooster  6,910 
Long  & Sons* 6,148 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

k . 

Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work....... 

Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  .. 

. Pale  Paper  yarnish 

apan  Gold  Size 

Black  Japan 

ind  Mahogany  Stain  ... 

•.wick  Black  

1 Black 

•jug 

rrench  and  Brush  Polish _ 


Per  gallon. 
6 s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  N. — J.  B.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
•TE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
rs. 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  com  muni- 

ters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
1 have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
[RED. 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
' addresses. 

/ commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
: Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
y.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
« does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
rs  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
ig  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
rs  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

mmunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
i be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
’■ter  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
hTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
: building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
en,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

enotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

DEE  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  a cottage, 
*il»  Go.  Meath,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
Turley,  C.E.,  17,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda: — 
[ichacl  Hughes,  Ladyrath,  Co.  Meath*.  .£137  10 


BIRDWELL  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
for  Messrs.  Thorpe  & Robinson.  Mr.  Arthur  Whitaker, 
architect,  Worsborough  Bridge,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 

Masonry. 

D.  Furness ,£570  o I Porter  & Sons, 

F.  G.  Robinson 551  10  | Worsbro’  Dale*.. £548  9 

Joinery. 

J.  Smith £220  o I Hammerton  Bros  ..£196 

A.  Chambers 200  o I N.  Well,  Hoyland*  190 

C.  Fisher  198  10  I David  Furness 190 

H.  Brearley  198  o | 


LONDON. — For  the  erection^of  stables,  &c.,  Frognal- 
lane,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dobb.  Messrs.  Barrets 
& Driver,  architects,  53,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale, 
W. 


T.  Turner  61, 35° 

Jas.  Gibb 1,290 

* Reduced  to  £r, 


L.  E.  Bye  

J.  Neal,  Kilburn*. 
o and  accepted. 


.61,235 


MELTHAM  (Yorks). — For  the  execution  of  sewage 
purification  works,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council*. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Abbey  & Son,  C.E.,  34A,  New-street, 
Huddersfield 

Fred.  Earnshaw,  contractor,  Meltham,  near 
Huddersfield*  £2,679 


BLACKPOOL. — For  setting  back  the  Victoria  Pier 
entrance  and  offices,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brodie,  C.  E.,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool : — 

John  Foster 

The  Blackpool  Joiners f Schedule. 

John  Monk,  Preston* ) 


CARDIFF.—  For  the  erection  of  a car  depot,  Newport- 
road,  Roath,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harper, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  : — 

Turner  & Sons  £27,032  8 o 

Allan  & Sons 25,867  13  4 

Evans  Bros 24,(78  3 3 

Thomas  & Son  24,342  o o 

Symonds  & Co 23,996  8 10 

W.  T.  Morgan  33,126  4 6 

Lattey&Co 22,867  0 0 

D.  W.  Davies,  Trade-st.,  Cardiff*  21,998  o o 


CARDIFF.— For  the  execution  of  road  works,  Colum- 
lane,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff'.  Quantities  by  the  Borough  En- 
gineer 

J.  E.  Evans £21616  1 I E.  Osmond  ....£19410  2 

B.  F.  Pomeroy  215  8 o James  Rich, 

Charles  Davies  199  14  5 I Cardiff  J 150  3 9 

♦ Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Council. 


CHEPSTOW. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  10  and  11,  High- 
street,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis.  Messrs.  Swash  & Bain, 
architects,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Newport.  Quantities 
by  architects 

Ley&  Francis,  76,  Raglan-street,  Newport, 

Mon.*  £1,380 


GREAT  STANMORE  (Middlesex).  — For  the  erection 
an  isolation  hospital,  Honey  Pot-lane,  for  the  Hendon 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Webb,  surveyor,  Great 
Stanmore 


MELTON  MOWBRAY  (Leicester). — For  the  erection 
of  a pair  of  four-roomed  cottages,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Phillips. 
Messrs.  Barrett  & Driver,  architects,  53,  Blomfield- 
road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

T.  & H.  Denman  £250  I R.  Holroyd,  Abb- 

| Kettleby*  16203 


MENSTON  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  a hospitah. 
Messrs.  Blackwell  & Thomson,  architects,  Leicester  : — 
Bricklaying,  Masonry,  &*c. — W.  Flesher 

& Sons,  Yeadon* £8,229. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Ineson  Taylor, 

Lees,  near  Keighley* 1,895 

Slating. — James  Smithies,  Bradford*  ....  875 

Plastering.— Andrew  Firth,  Veadon*  850- 

Plumbing  and  Glazing.  — S.  Atkinson, 

Wakefield*..  1,200 

Painting. — Bilton,  Menston* 253. 


MONMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  Haberdashers’  Company.  Mr.  Henry  Stock, 
architect,  0,  Denman-street,  London  Bridge.  S.E 
Quantities  bv  Messrs.  Widnell  & Trollope,  20,  Tothill- 
street,  Westminster 

O.  Parry  £4,807  I W.  J.  Bloxham  .63,685 

Davies  & Co 4*350  Fincher  & Co 3, 550 

Tradwell  & Co 3.967  Leadbeater  Bros 3.545 

Willcock(H.)  & Co.  3,950  I Bowers  & Co 3.356 

Geo.  Jones  3*77°  King  & Sons,  Glou- 

J.  Perkins 3,700  | cester*  3*298 


NANTWICH. — For  the  erection  of  a technical  insti- 
tute, Beam-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr 
C.  E.  Davenport,  architect,  Nantwich  : — 

J.  Williams  £2,695  I J.  Morrey  £2,402 

H.  Price 2,628  S.  Manley  2,315 

Cox  & Vaughan 2,530  | Birchall  Bros 2,296 

J.  Stringer 2,468  I F.  Matthews,  Nant- 

Micklewright  & Son  2,436  wich* 2,igfi> 

Stretton&  Gibson  ..  2,405 


Maple  & Co. ..  £9,889  o 
Turner,  Ltd. . . 9,829  o 
McCormick  & 

Sons  9*312  o 

Hardington  & 

Elliott  ....  9,023  o 
W.  Bailey... . 8,900  o 
Henry  Martin  8,778  o 
R.  L.  Tonge..  8,600  o 

W.  Tout 8,446  19 

Hardy  & Sons  8,400  o 

t Roads  and  footpaths  omitted. 


Dupont  & Co.  £8,370  3 
Tyler  & White  8,350  16 
G.  & J.  Water- 

Herbert  Bros. 

Gough  & Co. 

A.  G.  Elson  .. 

E.  Herbert  .. 

C.  Brightman, 

Watford*  .. 


8,267 

7.934 

7.847 

7.023 


LESBURY.— For  extensions  and  alterations  at  the 
y Asylum,  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  for  the  Bucks 
V Council.  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  County  Surveyor, 
v Hall,  Aylesbury.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
irwick,  Nottingham 

‘ Webster  & Cannon  £50,800 
Benfield& Loxley. . 50,498 
Pattinson  & Sons, 
Ruskington,  Slea- 
ford* 49.415 


& Son  ....  £58,900 
oe  & Son  ....  54,0-30 

1 ci  Son  ....  53,059 


lr,un„  52,475 

uk  & Co 51.750 

[County  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £49,370.] 


KIRKCALDY. — Accepted  for  the  extension  of  bakery 
at  Mid-street,  Pathhead,  for  the  Pathhead  and  Sinclair- 
town  Reform  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  D.  Forbes 
Smith,  architect,  Kirkcaldy  : — 

Masonry. — Menzies  Bros.,  Kirkcaldy  ....  £796  14  3 

Jomery. — D.  WLhart,  Pathhead  227  17  7 

P.astering. — J.  Easton,  Kirkcaldy  147  17  6 

Plumbing. — Blyth  & Dougall,  Sinclair- 

town  42  5 o 

Ironwork. — J.  Whitton,  Pathhead  289  10  o 

Slating. — R.  Page,  Pathhead  19  17  o 

[Total 61,524  1 4] 


LLWVNYPIA  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  twelve 
houses,  Turberville-road,  for  the  Pontrhondda  Building 
Club : - 

T.  Reynolds 62,820  I S.  Rees&  Co.,Ponty- 

D.  P.  George 2,580  | gwaith,Pontypridd*62,475 


RAUNDS  (Northants). — For  the  erection  of  club  pre- 
mises. Messrs.  Brown  & Fisher,  architects,  Welling- 
borough : — 


T.  H.  Coleman  ....£1, 587 
Siddons  & Freeman  1,330 

R.  Marriott 1,300 

Goodman  & Murkett  1,290 

J.  Lawrence..'. 1,267 

F.  Hensoll  1,248 


Kettering  Co-opera- 
tive Builders  ....61,220 

Hacksley  Bros 1,219 

Smith  & Son 1,198 

W.  H.  Lovell,  Raunds*  1,124 


SKIPTON  (Yorks).  — For  the  erection  of  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  and  school,  Carleton.  Mr.  Jas.  Hartley,, 
architect,  Skipton 

Masonry.  — G.  Bradley,  Carleton,  near 

Skipton 6538  o 

Joinery. — J.  Greenwood,  Crosshills 287  10 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Painting. — A. 

Riddiough,  Crosshills  114  15 

Plastering. — M.  A. Shuttleworth,  Skipton  39  15 
Slating. — Thornton  & Sons,  Skipton  ....  57  o 


SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  a block  cf  si;* 
four-roomed  cottages,  for  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  & Co. 
Messrs.  Barrett  & Driver,  architects,  53,  Blomfield-road, 
Mflida-vale,  W. : — 

T.  Skinner  6t»245  I R-  Roberts  6738 

Somerford  & Son  ..  1,022  Ludlow  & Martin, 

E.  J.  Burnard 966  | Croydon* 735 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a house,  Frognal-Iane, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dobb.  Messrs.  Barrett  & 
Driver,  architects,  53,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W.  : — 

T.  Turner  68,970  1 G.  Neal,  Kilburn*..  64,657 

Miskin  & Sons 6,850! 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Orford-road.  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Dunford,  architect,  xcoc.  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C. : — 

Barton  6964  | Scott  6780 

Dove  Bros 885  Reed,  Walthamstow..  730 

Lascelles  & Co Si3  | 

[See  also  next  page. 
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LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS- 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  T.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 


* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

CL VDE-STREET.— Providing  a new  water-closet  for 
teachers  inside  building.  Diverting  all  internal  rain-water 
pipes.  Providing  lead  or  earthenware  pipes  for  chemical 
laboratory.  Refitting  boys',  girls',  infants',  and  pupil 
teachers  offices  with  pan  closets,  extending  urinal  and 
~roviding  sparge  pipes,  refitting  lavatory  with  fireclay 
asms,  fixing  basins  for  tearhf-rs  anrl  r.rn.'irltnrr  na,,. 


PRINCESS  - ROAD.  — Improvements — providing 
fants'  hall  and  additional  cloakroom  and  lavatory  : — 
M unday  & Sons  . .£2,386  o I General  Builders, 
Stimpson  & Co.. . 2,356  " ' 


Miskin  & Sons  . 
Treasure  & Son. 
King  & Son  . . . 
L.  H.  & R 

Roberts  

Clarke  & Brace} 


2,309 


• £2,  c 


Ltd 

Wall  & Co Myy* 

Lathey  Bros 1,953 


I Simpson  & Son  . 
I Staines  & Son 
E.  Triggs  .... 

I J.  Appleby*  .. 


1,850 

i,Si4 


providing  sparge  pipes,  refitting  lavatory  with  fireclai 
basins,  lixing  basins  for  teachers,  and  providing  nev 
drainage^throughout,  properly  ventilated.  Schoolkeeper’s 
house  Kelaying  drains,  refitting  closet,  and  providing 
water  supply  direct  from  main.  (Second  competition)  : — 


Ashby  & Hor 

Martin,  Wells, 

& Co 4,193 

J.  & C.  Bow- 
yer   ..  3,675 

Johnson  & Co.  3,671 

Sanitary  Lead- 
lining  and 
Pipe  - bend  - 
ing  Co., 

Ltd 3,665 


R.  P.  Beattie  £3,501  , 
G.  Parker....  3,495 
r aulkner 

Sons  

Durbin  ^ 
Katesmark.. 

J.  T.  Robey- 
W.  Downs . . 


3.359 


3.327 


EARLS  FIELDS 
commodation  : — Bo> 
962.  Graded  school 
by  3°  ft-  ; girls,  58 
Classrooms  : — Boys, 
48,  48,  48,  40,  40 
Drawing  classroom, 
and  stoves : — 

W.  M.  Dabbs  .... 

W.  Downs 

J.  & M.  Patrick  . . 
Lawrance  & Sons  . . 

Holloway  Bros 

Kirk  & Randall 

•Garrett  & Son  

Lorden  & Son  .... 
Treasure  & Son ... . 


(Revised  plan). — New  school.  Ac- 
's, 320  ; girls,  320  ; infants,  322— total, 
1 on  three  stories.  Halls  Boys,  58  ft- 
ft.  by  30  ft.  ; infants,  58  ft.  by  30  ft. 
48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  40,  40  ; girls,  48,  4S, 

I infants,  48,  48.  48,  48,  40,  40,  50. 
r,234  ft.  area.  Heating  by  open  fires 


£29,165  I Simpson  & Son £25,740 

28,419  Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  25,382 
27,745  I Holliday  & Green- 

27, 255  I wood.  Ltd 25,160 

26,440  | Stimpson  & Co 25,110 

26,412  I Leslie  &Co.,  Ltd...  24,997 

26,161  | Lathey  Bros 24,giq 

25,888  I F.  & H.  F.  Higgs..  24,786 
25,772  ! Johnson  &Co.,  Ltd.*  23,7co 


GIPSY-ROAD.— Fencing  off  a portion  of  the  Junior 
Boys  playground  in  order  to  form  a playground  for 
Infante  ; also  forming  an  opening  in  division  wall  to  con- 
nect this  playground  with  the  Girls1  playground,  including 
r»“w  stone  steps  in  connexion  with  same  • 


Akers  & Co £215 

H.  Leney  193 

G.  Kemp 185 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 183 


Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  £183  o 

Garrett  & Son  176  o 

E.  P.  Tucker  ....  169  15 

A.  J.  Acworth* 168  o 


MINA-ROAD. — Planting  shrubs,  &c. : — 
Cutbush  & Son  ..£12  16  o I Williams  & Son..£rc 

A.  Durant  11  10  o R.  Neal  c 

W.  C.  Benedict.,  ir  3 o | G.  Footer* f 


PL  ASSY-ROAD. — Domestic  Economy  Centre  : — 

Wallis  & Sons £2,989  I J.  & C.  Bowyer  ....  £2,449 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  2,717  Bulled  & Co 2,408 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  2,598  Smith  & Sons,  Ltd...  2,360 

Kirk  & Randall  ....  2,559  I T.  D.  Leng  2,357 

Garrett  & Son 2,557  I Marsland  & Sons 2,327 

Mitchell  & Son  2,557  J-  Appleby*  2,287 

Lorden  & Son 2,477  I 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS 
Chief  Office. — Wanvick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SL  RRE\  -LANE. — Repairs  to  desks  : — 

R.  H.  Galbraith  £57  13  6 H.  Bouneau £45  9 6 

General  Builders,  T.  Cruwys 3g  n o 

Ltd 50  o o I H.  J.  Williams*  30  9 6 


WORDSWORTH-ROAD. — Providing  new  offices  for 
all  departments,  with  separate  pans  and  traps  ; refitting 
lavatories  and  providing  new  drainage  scheme 
n~  D‘"  r~  ' Ashby&Horner£3,762 


Bell  ......£3,98: 

R.  P.  Beattie  3,919 

McCormick  & 

Sons  3,9*8 

Munday&Sons  3,912 


Durbin  & Kates- 
tnark 3,789  1 


Lawrance&Sons  3,720 
Williams  & Son  3,633 


Willmott&  Sons  3,379 
L.  H.  & R.  y 
Roberts*  ..  3,367 


(ii.)  ORDERLY  BOXES 

Per  doz.  I I 

Port  way  & Sons..  £4  7 o | Bird  & Co £ 

Braby  & Co.,  Ltd.  318  o j Taylor  & Co., 
Pry ke  & Palmer  . . 3 ir  9 I Ltd.* 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS, 


BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OJ 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproof] 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


running  con- 


Supply  of  the  following  articles, 
tracts : — 

(i.)  BOARDS  (large  green-baize  notice,  and  hinged) 
Large  Green- 
baize  Notice 
Boards. 

Per  foot  run. 
s.  d. 

Lascelles  & Co 7 5 

Hammer  & Co.,  Ltd 4 6 

Educational  Supply  Associa- 
tion, Ltd 4 o 

T.  Cruwys 2 10* 

H.  Bouneau 3 6 


Hinged 

Boards. 

Each. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  ts  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ‘ 
of  ips.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  " 
pe,  America,  AustraUi  " ” 


New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
mlttai  ' • ‘ — 

. , addre 

Builder, ” Catbertne-street.  W.C. 


Sic.,  ■ 


Remittances  (payable  to 


part  si 
Ccvlo: 


Ina.  Ceylon, 
DOUGLAS 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
eceiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ t Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  C 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hal 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams: 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offict 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  f 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-ri 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asp 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  E.i 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 


•QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TARi 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7cL  In  leather  !/•  Po«t  11 


BEST  BATH  STOIM 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corshdl 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  I: 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALIT 


PILKINGTON&CI 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 
KING  WILLIAM  8TREET,  LONDON, 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenne. 


BAgUtertd  Trade  Mark, 


Polonceaa  Asphal 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOFIB 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVl 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALT' 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangemei 


IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

Jfot  Water  Snatantty  Tliyfit  or  3)ay 


IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

Jn  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  hoii 


The  0ALIF0NT 


PATENTEE 

REGISTERI 


mybe-Z^Zedat  EWART’S  GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N. 


Established  1834. 

15  Gold!  Medals  and  Awards. 


Telephone— 751  King’s  Cross. 


Telegrams  “ Geyser  London.  5 
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RADIATORS. 

IDEAL  BOILERS. 
HEATING  SPECIALITIES. 

A POINT  OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE 

IS  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 


We  can  execute  large  and  small  orders  immediately  from  our  London  Stock. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 


“THE  IDEAL  FITTER,  1901,’ 

POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

^ERKMRADIATOF^  COMPANY  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

16  be«t  material  for  Boadwaya,  Footways,  Damp  Courses,  Booflngs,  Warehouse  Floors,  Basements,  Stables,  Coaoh  Houses, 
Slaughter  Houses,  Breweries,  Lavatories,  Tennis  Courts,  &o.  Full  particular*  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office*, 

HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 


IMANENT 

EN 

TES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & GO.  K 


Head  Office;  61,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

.ANTS  DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  ON  THE  DRAKE  & GORHAM  SYSTEM  TO 
JODUCE  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE  PER  UNIT  USED. 

The  System  is  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  and  many  others. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  Agents’  terms  given  for  Introductions. 

1AKE  & GORHAM,  Ltd.,  66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Telegrams  : “ Accumulator,  London.”  Telephones  : 71  and  303,  Westminster,  and  at  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  and  LEEDS. 

THE  PATENT  MATERIAL  FOR 

LAZING  BRICKS,  TILES,  & WALL  SURFACES. 

THE  WHOLE  GLAZE  SUPERSEDED  BY  A SUPERIOR  AND 
CHEAPER  PROCESS,  WHICH  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO 
BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW  BRICKWORK. 

ies  specially  quoted  for 
zing  Old  and  New 
skwork. 


WM.  GRIFFITHS 


(London  Concessionnaire  of  Patent  Rights  of  the  National  Opalite  Glased  Bric/e 
and  Tile  Syndicate,  Limited), 

41,  HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

81.  ALBERT  STREET,  DALE  END,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Sole  Licensee  in  Warwickshire.  Worcestershire,  & Staffordshire. 


PLATEWALL  PARTITIONS 

Now  used  in  all  the  most  important  buildings.  Also  by  H.M.  Absolutely  Fireproof  and  Soundproof.  No  limit  to.  size, 

rd  of  Works  and  London  County  Council  and  specified  by  the  Rapidly  erected.  Great  saving  in  time  and  space.  Rough-faced 
ing  architects.  plates  also  supplied  for  tiling,  &c. 

These  Platewall  Partitions  being  smooth  faced  no  plaster-  Thickness,  2^",  3 J"  and '4.  Size  20"  x 26",  and  17"  x 22". 

; is  required.  Prices  from  5/6  to  9/6  per  yard  super  fixed  and  finished 

Bor  further  particulars  apply  complete  for  distempering,  papering,  or  painting. 

The  LONDON  FIREPROOF  PLATE  WALL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

tv'Mme  Jfo.  6050  Bank.  60,  WATLING  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  TcUgrwmt-'Gypnoplwit  London.” 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

IHE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
Limited.  FIRE.  lEitira.  l.oia  Brod^trert, 


___  E.C.  and  22.  Pull  Mall.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  l.ttJO.UUO/.  Paid-up  300,0001 . Tutal  Funds, 
over  1,500,0001. — E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 


DECORATORS’  BUSINESS  (Pimlico), 

Old  established  (now  neglected),  laa.e  13  years  and  useful  plant. 
Rent  155.  Let  off  150,  no  nasouable  offer  refused;  owner  lea 
London.— Write,  C.  69.  Knowle-road,  Brixton,  8.W. 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column,  page  xix. 


JURYEYORS’  INSTTrUTION  EXAMI- 


NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examina- 
tions are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 
Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY,  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Ac.  Candidates 
can  arrange  to  commence  study  at  any  time.  The  fo'lowlng  table 
ahows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  PARRY'S 
pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations : — 

Institution  Prise  ..  1895  1896  1897  1998  1899  — 1901 

Special  Prise  ....  — — 1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Driver  Prise  . . . 1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Fenfold  Silver  Medal  1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  — — — — 1899  1900  - 

Crawter  Prise  ....  — — — 1898  — — 1901 

NOTE.— In  1898  the  Crawter  Prize  was  divided  between  two 
baacketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
■even  Examinations,  25)  were  obtained  by  candidates  prepared  by 
Mr.  PARRY,  and  IS)  by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  W oik.  or  for  any  advice  with 
respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
F.B.I.  A.M.I.C.E.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Telephone,  680 
Westminster. 


QAJSITARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

O TICAL  SANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  8 AN  IT  ARY 
INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  Id  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams,  just  commencing. — 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  O.S.I.  28,  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  8.W. 


OANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  — 

KJ  Preparation  for  the  Inspectors'  Examination  by  a system  of 


_ . a by  a system 

correspondence  needing  no  Text  Books  or  Acts,  by  C.  H.  CLARKE, 
Assoc.  San.  Inst.  ; Fellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 
Hygiene  ; Member  of  the  8ociety  of  Arts  and  of  SoddtA  Franpalae 
d'Hygiine.  8ee  Clarke's  Aids  : — Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  Is.  ; 
Practical  Drain  Inspection,  fid.  ; Trade  Nuisances,  6d.  Sanitary  Law 
(New  Edition),  Is.  6d.— Prospectus  from  120,  Thorald-road.  Ilford,  E. 


CANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINA- 

O TION8.— A CERTIFICATED  INSPECTOR  and  ASSOCIATE 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  prepares  Candidate)  for  above  Examination 
by  Correspondence.  No  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  100  per 
cent,  of  successes  at  recent  exami.  MODEL  80LU  TIONS.  Illustrated, 
to  Examination  Questions  for  1901,  2s.— Prospectus,  Testimonials, 
K-  G.  HOLMES,  A.S.I.  40,  QueenVgardcne,  Northbrook-iun), 
Ilford.  (State  Paper.) 


■MUNICIPAL  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

-LYJ.  NEERS'  EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
A.M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  Ac.  32,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  prepares 
pupils  by  correspondence  f ir  this  examination.  The  course 
of  work  may  be  taken  to  extend  over  six  or  twelve  months 
according  to  previous  knowledge. 


RI.  B.  A.  EXAMS. — Messrs.  Howgate 

• A Bond's  system  of  PREPARATION,  personally  or  by  corre- 
spondence, in  three,  six.  nine,  or  twelve  months'  courses.  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LENDING  LIBRARY,  including  model  drawings, 
casts,  Ac.— For  syllabus  and  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
BOND.  B.A.  Oxon.  A.R.I.B.A.  116.  Gower- street.  W.O. 


T>  I.B.A.  SOCIETY  ot  ARCHITECTS, 

-L\/.  8URVEYORSTN8TITUTE.  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  TECH- 
NICAL EX  AMIN  ATIONS.  Preparation  by  correspondence  or  In 

residence.  Private  lessoos  in  Stresses,  Land  Surveying.  Ac 

MIDDLETON  A CARDEN.  19.  Craven-street.  Strand  W.C 


Q.EORGE  WILLIAM  HAZELWOOD, 


Pursuant  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  22nd  and  23rd  Victoria.  Chapter  35,  intituled  " An  Act  to  further 
amend  the  Law  of  Property  and  to  relieve  Tinders,"  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  all  CREDITORS  and  other  persons  having  auv 
claims  or  demands  upon  or  against  the  estate  of  GEORGE  WILLI  AM 
HAZELWOOD,  late  of  Blafra  Road,  Egham,  and  formerly  of 
QneeD's  Road,  Bgbam,  both  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  Builder, 
Decorator.  Undertaker,  and  8anitary  Engineer,  "ho  died  at 
Biafra  Road.  Kgbiin,  in  the  said  County  of  Surrey,  ou  the 
12th  day  of  November,  1901,  and  whose  will  wns  duly  proved  by 
. Bond  Court,  Walbrook,  In  the  City  of  London, 


Ewart  Jukes. 


Lambeth.  In  the  County  of  London.  Wholeiale  Grocer,  in  the  Pro- 
v Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  Piincipil  Registry  on 
““  ' * hereby  required  to  tend  in  writing  "' 


the  28th  January,  1902.  _ 

Particulars  of  their  ni.AIMS  or  DEMANDS  "to  the  ssld  GEORGE 
WILLIAM  CLARKE  at  his  residence  aforesaid,  93  and  95,  Lambeth 
Walk.  Lambeth.  In  the  County  of  London,  on  or  before  the  17ih 
day  of  March,  1902.  And  Notice  is  hereby  alsoglven  tbatacthrexplra- 
tlon  of  the  last  mentioned  day.  the  said  Ewart  Jukes  and  Ge.  rge 
William  Clarke  will  proceed  to  distribute  the  assets  of  the  said 
George  William  Hazelwood  amoDgst  the  parties  entitled  thereto, 
having  rsgsrd  only  to  the  claims  of  which  the  said  Ewart  lukes  and 
George  William  Cla-ke  h.ve  then  bad  notice,  and  that  the  said 
Ewart  Jukes  and  George  William  Clarke  will  not  be  answerable  or 
liable  for  the  assets  or  any  part  thereof  so  distributed  to  any  person 
“ 1 Jukes  and  George  WlllUiu  Ciarke 


of  whose  claim  the  said  Kwi 

have  not  had  notice  at  the  time  of  the  distribution. 

Dated  this  3rd  day  of  February.  1902. 

FORD  A FORD. 

The  Outer  Temple. 

Strand,  London.  ' 
D.  DALLAS  BRETT, 

Egham, 

Solicitors  for  the  Bxecu 


JARTNERSHIP  WANTED.  A. R. I.B.A. 


with  18  years'  London  and  provincial  experience  seeks  Partner- 
sh  p In  sound  Country  practice.  Would  invest  up  to  1.000/  for 
soi  table  share.— Apply  in  first  ' ~ - — 

London.  S.W. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  Ac. 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POS'. ; 
LIBERAL  DI8COUNT  OFF  USUAL  PBIOBB. 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


-A-HiLD-AT^r,  HjIaaxth3:i 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


^HESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineer 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical! 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 


212  Hlustrati  ... 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  tbe  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

ARTHURT.  WALMISLEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 

” Hon. Assoc. R. I. B.A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  for  a Studeut,  containing  not  ouly  the  usual  Instruc- 
tion given  la  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upou  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS  : Tlielr  faleiilat  Inn 
ami  that,  or  ilieir  Resistances,  by 
° Form  it  Ite  and  Graphic  .Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations. 

A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R. I. B.A.  and  arranged  and  Intruded  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRI  CTFRAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

til  , for  Architects.  EugineerB,  Builders,  and  Science 
“ Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREE8,  M.I.M.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  Important  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


mblish 


ROADS:  Their  Construction  and  Malntcnst 

\ / , with  Special  Reference  to  Road  MateriaL  By  Al 

O'-**1  GREENWKLL,  A.M.I.C.B.  F.G.8.  &e.  and  ) 
ELSDEN.  B.So.Lond.  F.G.8.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  apace  has  been  devoted  to  the  cousldera*  ion  of  the  lj' 


FIELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 

X/'  , ARTHURT. WALMISLEY.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C 

0/-nec  Hon. Assoc. R. I. B.A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  tbe  Studeut  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construct!  i 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  wltl 
application  in  tbe  field  for  setting  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  RITLDING  WOl 
‘)/ii  ,,,  mid  How  to  Write  Them.  A Man 

Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RIC. 
FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  c 
when  ho  has  learnt  the  method  and  general  principles  he  may 
them  to  tbe  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  deaii'  I 


2nd  Thousand. 


QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING. 


. reliable  handbook  for  the  Studont  pure  and  s 
its  scope  being  limited  to  tbe  method  of  procedure  iu  the  prod  I 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  lntxf 
ally  simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  tbe 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Book  for 


. 'rarisilic.il.  By  BANISTER  F.  . 

A.n.i.D.a.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER.  A.R.LB.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  tbe  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters'  Cimpany,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters.  Ac.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  tbe  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE:  or,  Sjinl 

E/  Science  ns  Applied  to  Build 

- net  ^ Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Enj 
Medico!  Officers  of  Health.  Sanitary  Inap-ctois,  and  Student 


BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHD 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  in 
branches,  and  intended  to  lie  of  use  to  those  entering  for 
am  inatiou  in  Sanitary  Science 


London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C, 
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E LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  i 


preparr d to  receive  APPLICATION*  fir  the  APPOINT 
MENT  of  a CHIEF  ASSISTANT  ill  the  General  Constructional 
Section  of  the  Arcbit“ct's  Department. 

Candidates  ihould  be  between  toe  ages  of  35  and  42  years,  and 
mint  have  h^d  experience  in  the  management  of  a laige  staff  of 
assistants  and  in  th«  d-aign  and  construction  of  individual  buildings 
to  the  extent  of  100.000Z. 

The  commencing  salary  will  be  4001.  p*r  annum. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  subject  to  a probatiin  of  six 
months. 

Forms  on  which  application  is  to  he  made  can  be  obtained  from 
tbe  Clerk  of  the  Couucil,  Spring  gardens,  S.  W. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  applications  is  TEN  o'clock  on 
MONDAY.  24th  FEBRUARY.  1902. 

G.  L.  GOMME. 

Cle.k  of  the  Couocll. 

Sp-ing-gardens, 

February  5th,  1902. 


rpHE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

II  requires  the  SERVICES  of  TWO  DISTRICT  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS of  Main  Drainage  Works  on  the  North  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  at  salaries  of  220/.  a year  each,  rising  by  annual  instalments 
f 10/.  to  a maximum  of  300/.  a year. 

Candidates,  whose  age  should  not  vxread  45  years,  roust  be  capable 
of  superintending  the  construction  of  sewers  iu  open  cutting  and 
tunnel,  taking  accurate  levels,  measuring  up  works  and  preparing 
estimate!  for  jobbing  works,  and  must  also  have  bad  experience  iu 

Forms  of  application  ai>!  other  particulars  of  the  appointments  can 
oe  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  tbe  Council  by  calling  at  the  office  or 
tending  a stamped  addressed  eovelope. 

All  applications,  with  copies  of  testimonial-,  must  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  TEN  o'clock  a.m.  on  TU E i I » A Y,  25th  FEBRUARY,  1902. 

G.  L.  GOMME. 

Clerk  of  the  Connell. 

Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

February  6th,  1902 


POUNT1  BOROUGH  of  WEST 

KJ  APPOINTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTOR. 


HAM. 


s APPOINTMENT  o 


i to  R.  5,  Waterloo-placc,  l 


PARTNERSHIP.  —WANTED,  Partner 

(slseplDgor  working),  with  substantial  capital,  to  form  West 


„ mseping or  working),  with  substantial  capital,  to  form  W 
Mnd  Builder  and  Contractors.— Box  274.  Office  of  "The  Builder. 


PARTNERSHIP. — Young  Architect  and 

Survevor  (F.S.I)  wishes  to  PURCHASE  SHARE  In  „ 


♦Won  Ci / vS'ILT?*1*®*  t0  PtJKCHASE  SHARE  in 

thoroughly  good-estsbiisbed  Practice.  London  preferred.  Replies  wi 
be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. — B jx  112.  Office  of  " The  Builder 


PARTNERSHIP. -ARCHITECT  in  the 

■ Nortc,0t  En?1‘n'1*  "ith  a Iar?e  blah-class  practice,  requires 


and  “DRAUGHTSMAN  & T‘e"T1  MANAGING  ASSISTANT 
ana  UKAUUHTSMAN.  Mast  have  te-n  In  a first  rate  office  and 
understand  good  and  artistic  work.  Good  s clary  to  commence,  and 
ITlld  ,p'0,pect  cl  PMtattAip.— Address,  Box  269.  Office  of  ••  The 


The  Conned  invite  APPLICATION;!  for 
BUILDING  IN8PECTOR. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  tbe  s-rvlce  of  the  Corporation,  must  be  competent  t> 
discharge  the  duties  of  Building  Inspector  under  the  Public  Health 
Acta.  Local  Acts  and  Bye-laws,  aad  will  be  subject  to  the  control  aud 
superintendence  of  the  Borough  Eugiiu-er. 

The  salary  will  be  150/.  per  annum,  with  10/.  annual  increments  up 
to  200/.  per  annum. 

Canvassing  Members  of  the  Council  will  be  considered  a dia- 
qnaliflcatton. 

Applications,  stating  ace  and  experience,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  must  reach  my 


otMce  not  later  than  WBDNESD  lY,  FEBRUARY  12:h,  1902. 

By  Order  of  the  Council. 

FRED.  E.  HILLBARY. 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall. 

West  Ham,  E. 

January  22nd,  1902. 


pHE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  of 

J.  WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  REQUIRED  (temporari'y) 
in  the  office  of  tbe  Surveyor  to  the  Waterloo- with-Beafortli  Urban 
District  CoonciL 

Applicatiooe,  stating  aalary  required,  to  be  addreased  to  the 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo,  mar  Liverpool. 


M 


ETROPOLITAN  BOROUGE 

FULHAM. 


The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  tbe  following  API 
MBNTS  In  the  8urvevor's  Department  : — 

(а)  A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  at  a commencing  salary 
rising  by  annual  increments  of  I0Z.  to  a maximum  of  1 

(б)  a TEMPORARY  ASSISTANT  at  a salary  of  21.  10s.  per 
Applications,  stating  sgs  and  experience,  with  copies  ol  no: 

than  three  recant.  tesMmonials,  must  resell  the  Uuderslgnea 
before  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15nb,  1902. 

Canvassing  members  of  the  Council  is  str  ctly  prohibited. 
By  order. 

R.  M.  PRESCOTT. 

Town  O 

Town  Clerk's  Office, 

Town  Hall,  Fulham,  8.W. 


r EYTON  Url 

I_J  The  Lev  ton  Urba 


Urban  DISTRICT  COUN! 


■ban  District  Connell  invite  APPLICA7 
for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT 
Surveyors'  Department. 

Applicants  must  have  had  previous  experience  in  the  dull; 
Municipal  Engineer's  Office,  and  must  be  good  surveyor 
levell-rs.  ne  it  and  expeditious  draughtsmen,  and  have  hud. 
ence  In  the  preparation  of  plans,  sections,  apportionments.  I 
works  of  urivatc  street  improvement  under  tbe  Private  Street' 
Act  ot  1892. 

The  salary  will  be  60/.  per  annum,  rising  by  aunnal  iucreni 
10/.  ti  120/.  per  annum. 

Applications,  In  candidates'  own  handwriting,  secompaxi 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  mnBt  be  delivered  at  the  G 
the  surveyor.  Mr.  WILLIAM  DAWSON,  M.InatC.E.,  Ton 
Leyton,  E.,  on  or  before  the  17th  Inst. 

By  Order. 

R.  VINCENT. 

Clerk  to  the  Coal 

Town  Hall,  Leyton, 

4tb  February,  1902. 


B 


OROUGH  of  DUNSTABLE 


e don 


The  Town  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  A 
APPOINTMENT  ot  SURVEYOR  aad  INSPECTOR  of  NUI3A3I 

The  duties  of  tbe  offices  are  those  comprls-u  1 i the  various  xi 
ParHam-nt  relating  to  the  office!  and  to  the  requirements. ) 
Local  Government  Board,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  r<  I, 
by  the  Town  Council. 

Area  452  acres.  Population  5.147. 

The  person  appointed  must  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  offices. 

Tbe  salary  for  Inspector  of  Nuisances  Is  60/.  per  annum,  *l 
commencing  salary  as  Surveyor  62 1. 

A sewerage  scheme  hat  recently  been  completed. 

No  offices  provide!. 

The  peiaon  appointed  must  give  one  month's  notice  before  ».l 
ing  either  of  tbe  offices. 

Duties  to  commence  1st  March,  1602. 

Applications,  with  three  testimonial*,  -‘ating  qualification* 
and  experience,  must  b“  sent  in  to  the  Town  Clerk  by  SATUf  i 
the  15th  FEBRUARY.  1902. 

The  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  is  subject  t1 
approval  of  tbe  Local  Government  Board. 

C.  CRICHTON  S.  BBNNING.  3] 
Town  C)( 

Town  Clerk's  Office, 

Dunstable, 

February  1st,  1902. 


w 


ANTED  for  ASHANTI,  ONE  M: 


8URVEYOR,  accustomed  to  underground  work,  alao 
ASSISTANT-1.— Apply  In  the  first  instance,  by  letter,  glvh 
particulars  of  plat  experlen  :e  and  salary  de-ired,  age.  Ac,  to  A 
Ltd.  0,  Soutbamptou-street,  Uolboro,  W.C. 


ZTbe  Builber. 

VOL.'.LXXXII.— No.  3080.  FEBRUARY  15,  150a. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Design  for  a Swimming  Bath  (R.I.B.A.  Soane  Medallion,  1902)— 

Interior  View  

Elevations 

Sections 

Detail  Elevations  _ 


By  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton. 
By  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton. 
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Some^  Points  in  the  Latv'jtf  Light . 

GOOD  deal  of  in- 
terest has  recently 
been  aroused 
among  lawyers  by 
an  important 
point  in  regard  to 
the  law  of  light, 
namely,  the  right 
to  what  has  been 
called  an  extraor- 

The  subject  is  one  of  equal  importance  to 
-many  besides  lawyers,  and  we  have  from 
time  to  time  noted  the  decisions  on  this 
point.  It  introduces  a considerable  conflict 
of  interests.  On  the  one  hand  those  who 
desire  to  erect  new  and  higher  buildings  are 
already  hampered  by  the  law  of  light  in  its 
ordinary  form.  When  it  confers  what  has 
been  called  extraordinary  rights,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
becomes  still  more  difficult.  It  was  brought 
■into  special  prominence  in  1900  by  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  the  case 
•of  Warren  v.  Brown,  in  which  that  judge 
■held  that  as  long  as  the  owner  of  a dominant 
tenement  had  sufficient  light  for  ordinary 
.purposes,  he  was  not  entitled  to  bring  an 
action  for  the  infringement  of  his  right. 
This  decision  has  recently  been  reversed  by 
•the  Court  of  Appeal.  Subsequently  came 
the  case  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v. 
Colls,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  followed 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright.  Here 
again  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  to  the  judge  of  first 
•instance,  being  guided  thereto  by  the 
previous  decision  of  another  branch  of  the 
Appeal  in  Warren  v.  Brown. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  difficulty  and  the 
conflict  of  judicial  opinion  has  arisen.  It 
has  been  decided  that  there  must  be  a sub- 
stantial interference  with  the  supply  of  light, 
•so  as  to  render  the  dominant  tenement  sub- 
stantially less  suitable  than  it  was  before 
■the  interference  for  the  purposes  of  business 
■or  habitation.  But  whereas  in  Warren  v. 
Brown  an  unusual  degree  of  light  was 
required  for  the  working  of  the  special 
-machinery  lor  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
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which  was  erected  in  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  dominant  tenement,  some  judges  have 
held  that  though  there  was  a substantial 
interference  with  the  light,  yet  the  dominant 
tenement  could  not  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially injured,  since  for  the  purposes  of 
nine  out  of  ten  men  it  would  be  as  useful  as 
before  the  interference  with  the  light.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  two  latest  decisions 
have,  however,  regarded  this  view  as  faulty, 
because  it  infringes  the  basis  of  the  right  to 
protection  from  the  Courts,  namely,  that 
such  protection  will  be  given  when  there  has 
been  a,  substantial  interference  with  the 
light.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  light 
must  not  be  regarded,  but  only  the  supply ; 
that  is  to  say  so  long  as  there  has  been 
a substantial  diminution,  that  fact  is  suffi- 
cient. It  matters  not  whether  the  light  is  to 
be  used  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  or 
for  the  working  of  the  most  delicate  machine. 
This  view  of  the  law  certainly  simplifies 
matters,  but  it  appears  not  altogether  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  legal  view  that  there  must 
be  a substantial  diminution  in  the  usefulness 
of  the  dominant  tenement.  It  certainly  also  - 
produces  remarkable  practical  results  of  a 
very  conflicting  kind. 

Thus  there  may  be  two  buildings  side  by 
side,  with  rights  to  light  over  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  In  one  a mere  ordinary 
business  may  be  carried  on,  in  the  other 
one  which  needs  an  unusual  degree  of  light. 
Two  separate  buildings  may  be  erected 
opposite  these  two  tenements.  In  the  one 
case  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement, 
though  his  light  is  interfered  with,  is  practi- 
cally little  inconvenienced  ; in  the  other  the 
tenant  is  unable,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposite  building,  to  carry  on  his  work.  To 
a certain  extent  this  was  the  case  in  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  where 
we  believe  the  offending  building  was  by  no 
means  the  highest  in  the  street.  It  has  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  character  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  servient  tenement  may 
be  altered  by  comparatively  temporary  cir- 
cumstances ; for  the  tenant  of  the  dominant 
tenement  may,  after  he  has  prevented  the 
increase  in  height  of  the  servient  tenement 
because  it  interferes  with  a special  business 
from  some  reason  or  other,  change  his  place 
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of  business.  The  next  tenant  may  be  one 
who  requires  less  light,  and  who,  if  he  had 
been  in  possession  when  the  servient  build- 
ing was  being  raised,  would  have  made  no 
sort  of  objection.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
think  that  the  rule  of  law  now  distinctly  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  is,  to  use  Mr.  J us 
tice  Wright’s  words,  calculated  to  “ impose  on 
servient  tenements  an  unreasonable  burden 
and  may  involve  grave  public  inconveni- 
ence.” It  was  to  some  extent  for  these 
reasons  that  Mr.  Justice  Wright  and  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce  inclined  to  a view  of  the  law 
which,  though,  no  doubt,  it  had  its  judicial 
supporters,  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
opposed  to  some  noteworthy  judgments. 
Unless,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  takes 
a different  view,  the  law  can  now  only  be 
altered  by  legislation. 

These  two  recent  decisions  are  important, 
however,  from  yet  another  point  of  view, 
namely,  the  practical  vindication  of  the  right. 
In  Warren  v.  Brown  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
assessed  the  damages  for  the  infringement 
of  the  right  at  loot,  for  the  tenant  and  200/. 
for  the  owner  in  case  his  decision  should  be 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
sums,  we  take,  would  represent  the  capital 
cost  of  the  instalment  of  some  artificial  light 
to  give  the  maximum  of  light  required  for 
the  hosiery  work  which  was  then  carried  on 
on  the  premises.  But  in  Coils’s  case  the 
Judge  of  first  instance  did  not  assess  any 
damages,  but  dismissed  the  action  altogether. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  case 
there  was  no  special  business  carried  on  in 
the  dominant  tenement,  only  one  room  of 
which,  extending  a long  way  back,  was 
interfered  with,  and  this  was  used  as  a 
counting-house.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
granted  a mandatory  injunction  to  pull  down 
part  of  the  new  servient  tenement.  But  if 
damages  were  sufficient  in  Warren  v.  Brown, 
we  cannot  understand  why  they  should  not 
have  been  given  in  Colls’s  case,  which  was 
only  the  case  of  a room  used  for  ordinary 
business  purposes  requiring  more  artificial 
light. 

We  have  many  times  stated  our  opinion 
that  damages  are  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
infringement  of  a right  to  light,  and  we  can 
conceive  no  better  example  of  the  proposition 
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than  the  fact  in  Coils's  case.  Presumably, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  thought  that  after 
notice  of  appeal  was  given  Mr.  Colls  should 
not  have  gone  on  with  his  work  ; but  he 
had  a decree  of  the  Court  in  his  favour, 
and  was,  therefore,  presumably  in  the  right. 
The  circumstances  were  wholly  different 
from  those  cases  where  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement,  knowing  that  proceedings 
are  going  to  be  brought  against  him,  has 
tried,  so  to  say,  to  get  the  better  of  the  law. 
Thus,  in  Von  Joel  v.  Hornsey,  in  1895,  a 
mandatory  injunction  was  granted  under  the 
following  circumstances,  which  we  extract 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Court: — "After 
the  defendant  had  received  notice  on  Satur- 
day that  an  injunction  was  going  to  be 
applied  for  he  set  a large  number  of  men  to 
work,  and  by  Monday  evening,  at  which  time 
he  received  notice  of  an  interim  injunction, 
he  had  run  up  his  wall  to  a height  of  39  ft.” 
In  another  case  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
Court  will  not  interfere  by  way  of  mandatory 
injunction  except  in  cases  in  which  extreme, 
or  at  all  events  very  serious,  damage  will 
ensue  from  the  interference  being  withheld. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  very 
object  of  what  was  known  as  Lord  Cairns’s 
Act  was  to  enable  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
give  damages  in  place  of  granting  an  injunc- 
tion, when  damages  were  a proper  and 
reasonable  compensation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  judges 
have  exercised  their  discretion  in  a some- 
what contradictory  manner.  Thus,  in  the 
reported  case  of  Holland  v.  Worley,  in  which 
an  injunction  was  asked  for,  the  late  Mr. 
justice  Pearson  refused  it,  but  instead 
awarded  150/.  damages.  In  the  later  case 
of  Greenwood  v.  Hornsey,  in  which  it  was 
estimated  that  the  damage  (diminution  in 
value)  of  the  plaintiff's  building  caused  by 
the  obstruction  of  his  ancient  lights  was 
about  600/.,  the  judge  refused  to  give 
damages,  and  granted  an  injunction.  That 
there  should  be  this  practical  diversity  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  and  unjust,  and  it 
is  clear  that  legislation  is  needed  to  produce 
uniformity.  Such  legislation  might  be  brief. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  when 
there  has  been  an  infringement  of  ancient 
lights  the  Court  shall  in  all  cases  award 
damages  in  respect  thereof,  except  where  by 
such  infringement  the  building,  as  a whole, 
has  become  useless  either  as  a dwelling- 
house  or  a place  of  business.  As  long  as 
the  law  regards  the  right  to  light  as  one  in 
respect  to  which  the  owner  of  a dominant 
tenement  should  be  protected,  some  remedy 
must  be  found,  but  such  remedy  should  be 
that  most  universal  and  most  reasonable 
remedy,  compensation  by  means  of  pecuniary 
damages,  which  in  every  case  it  is  possible 
to  assess  with  more  or  less  nicety. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point.  The 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  some  time  ago  (April,  1900)  ap- 
pointed a Joint  Committee  to  consider  the 
law  of  ancient  lights.  This  Committee  duly 
made  a Report,  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced no  practical  result.  Years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a Committee  of  the  Institute,  to  which 
some  lawyers  were  added,  to  consider  the 
same  question,  but  the  work  of  this  body 
was  equally  ineffectual.  At  the  time  of 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  we  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  it  would  be  more  than 
an  academic  document.  That  hope  has 
hitherto  been  unfulfilled.  Here,  however,  is 


an  opportunity  for  a little  bit  of  legislation, 
modest  enough  but  of  practical  value,  which 
the  Institute  of  Architects  might  well  under- 
take. Mr.  Coils’s  case  affords  good  ground 
for  this  action,  and  if  the  Institute  does 
not  take  up  the  question  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  well  not  to  appoint 
committees  at  all.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Colls 
will,  at  any  rate,  endeavour  to  secure  an 
alteration  in  the  law  by  united  action  among 
London  builders,  even  if  the  Institute  ot 
Architects  does  not  possess  the  vigour  to 
initiate  legislation. 


THE  BELFAST  MILL  DISASTER. 

i{tjjJV»H'HE  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  on 
MS C SHI  the  deaths  of  the  persons  killed 
EffiLvO  by  the  recent  disaster  at  the 
Smithfield  Mill,  Belfast,  exone- 
rates any  one  from  the  blame  on  the  ground 
that  the  defects  of  the  building,  which  caused 
its  collapse,  could  not  have  been  discovered 
" by]  ordinary  [inspection,”  i.e.,  we  presume, 
by  the  inspection  of  ordinary  persons  who 
had'no  knowledge  of  building  ; and  that  con- 
sequently no  blame  attaches  to  the  owners 
of  the  building  and  the  employers  of 
the  unfortunate  people  who  were  killed. 
This  [may  [be  [admitted,  on  the  evidence; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  follows 
that  no.  blame  was  to  be  attached  to 
any  one.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  a , 
building  was  standing  which  was  obviously 
dangerous,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
no  one’s  business  to  see  to  this,  reveals  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  regard 
to  the  local  arrangements  for  the  inspection 
of  factory  buildings.  This  does  not  seem  in 
any  way  to  have  occurred  to  the  jury,  who 
made  no  recommendation  of  any  kind  in  re- 
gard to  the  future ; indeed,  they  and  the 
coroner  seem  to  have  been  more  occupied  in 
bandying  mutual  compliments  than  in  any 
consideration  as  to  guarding  against  a 
repetition  of  such  accidents. 

From  the  evidence  as  given  at  length  in 
the  Belfast  News-Letter  (the  London  papers 
seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  it)  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
building  fell  owing  to  faulty  construction  in 
the  first  instance.  The  following  is  the 
general  description  of  the  structure  given  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson,  civil  engineer,  of  Belfast : — 

“ He  stated  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Smithfield  Mill  about  eight  years  ago.  The  building 
was  135  ft.  long  internally,  and  39  ft.  wide.  It  had 
four  floors  in  addition  to  the  ground  floor.  The 
material  was  brick  buttressed  externally,  with 
window  openings— the  usual  mill  construction. 

A series  of  columns  9 ft.  apart  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  were 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  as  to  allow 
of  a passage  for  the  workers  between  them  and  the 
frames.  The  floors  were  of  brick  arching  filled  in 
with  cinders — in  two  cases  covered  with  asphalt, 
and  in  [all  cases  with  tiles  set  in  cement.  In  his 
opinion  the  floors  were  sufficient.  The  floors  were 
supported  by  the  central  row  of  columns,  which 
carried  beam3  reaching  across  the  house.  One  end 
of  each  beam  was  built  into  the  external  wall,  and 
the  other  rested  on  the  columns.  The  floors 
were  laid  in  between  the  beams.  The  beams  were 
of  cast  iron.” 

Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  to  state,  as  the 
result  of  his  observations,  that  the  building 
failed  through  the  giving  way  of  two  of  the 
brick  piers,  close  to  the  ground,  owing  to 
their  [having  too  great  a weight  on  them. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a preconceived 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  coroner  that  the 


disaster  had  been  due  to  failure  in  the 
supports  of  the  machinery,  which  had 
fallen  and  dragged  the  walls  down. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  reasoning  was  that  in 
that  case  the  walls  would  have  : 

been  pushed  outward,  whereas  they  fell  i 
inward.  We  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  ! 
this  reasoning,  for  seeing  that  the  floors 
were  carried  on  beams  built  into  the  walls  : 
at  the  outer  ends,  a failure  of  the  columns 
in  the  centre  through  over-weight  of  ma- 
chinery or  effects  of  vibration,  would  be  as 
likely  to  drag  the  walls  inward  as  not. 
There  is  no  positive  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  to  failure  of  the  columns  or 
beams  ; nothing  to  show  positively  whether 
the  wrecked  beams  were  injured  by  the  fall, 
or  whether  they  fell  on  account  of  their  own 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  brick  piers  is  pretty  positive.  They 
were,  according  to  the  expert  evidence,  of 
8 ft.  of  area  on  plan,  and  had  to  carry  a weight 
estimated,  with  live  load  and  machinery, 
at  about  80  tons  per  pier,  or  10  tons 
per  square  foot,  the  greatest  weight  allow- 
able for  the  best  brickwork  built  in  cement. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  bricks  were  of 
poor  quality ; whether  they  were  built  in 
cement  or  mortar  is  not  stated  ; nor  (which 
seems  a still  more  curious  omission)  was 
any  statement  made  or  any  question  asked, 
as  far  as  appears  in  the  report,  in  regard  to 
the  unsupported  height  of  the  brick  piers  and 
its  relation  to  their  width — surely  a most  im- 
portant point,  considering  that  they  were 
evidently  pulled  down  by  the  weight  hang- 
ing on  them  from  inside  the  building  rather 
than  by  the  vertical  weight.  It  was  asserted 
by  one  witness  that  the  two  piers  which  fell 
had  formerly  been  connected  by  a wall 
between  them,  which  had  been  removed ; 
but  this  was  denied,  and  at  all  events  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  it  was  forthcoming. 

There  remains,  however,  the  fact  that  a 
building  had  been  erected  and  had  been 
standing  for  many  years,  in  which  the 
materials  and  the  proportions  ot  the  piers 
were  inadequate  *o  the  weight  they  had  to 
carry,  and  are  now  authoritatively  stated  to- 
have  been  so  by  an  engineering  witness.  In 
spite  of  this  it  appears  that  the  proprietors, 
had  at  one  time  contemplated  adding  another 
story  to  the  mill,  and  it  appears  that  the 
only  reason  they  did  not  do  so  was  that 
they  considered  it  more  convenient  to  build, 
a new  department,  which  they  could  add  to- 
in  future.  Nothing  is  said  about  any  sup- 
posed risk  to  the  building  in  adding  a new 
story. 

Now  the  question  (which  does  not  seem, 
to  have  troubled  the  Belfast  jury  at  all)  is,, 
how  did  it  come  about  that  a factory  in 
which  many  hands  were  employed  was,  il 
not  insufficiently  constructed  at  the  outset,, 
at  all  events  added  to  more  than  the  walls 
would  bear,  and  was  standing  for  years  in  a 
state  now  said  to  have  been,  and  only 
too  conclusively  shown  to  have  been, 
dangerous.  Mr.  Snape,  the  Inspector  of 
Factories,  stated  that  he  had  no  power  to 
inspect  buildings  so  as  to  see  whether  they 
were  faulty  or  not,  and  that  he  had  never 
made  any  inspection  of  the  structure  in 
question.  Is  this  true?  And  if  it  is,  ought 
not  some  competent  official  to  have  power 
to  see  whether  a building  in  which  numbers 
of  people  work  is  structurally  safe  ? 

It  is  surely  not  much  use  looking  to 
the  ventilation  and  the  temperature  of 
a mill-room,  if  the  buildiDg  itself  is 
unsafe. 
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NOTES. 

The  discussion  on  Tuesday  on 
The  Lo"t!f,ln  the  Water  Bill  of  the  Govern- 

Water  Bill. 

ment  by  the  London  County 
Council  was  purely  academic.  The  opinion 
if  the  Council  that  it  should  be  the  water 
.uthority  for  London  is  perfectly.well  known. 
That  the  proposal  to  establish  a new 
.uthority  in  addition  to  those  already  exist- 
ng  should  be  challenged  in  Parliament  is 
•ery  desirable.  But,  all  the  same,  the  second 
eading  of  the  Bill  is  pretty  sure  to  be  carried. 
Whether,  however,  the  Government  will 
lave  the  vigour  to  carry  it  through  all  its 
stages  is  a different  matter.  The  County 
Council  is  hostile  to  it,  and  so  are  the  water 
:ompanies  ; before  this  dual  opposition  it 
nay  lose  its  legislative  life.  It  will  be  in 
Committee  that  its  progress  will  be  watched 
vith  interest,  tor  it  is  there  that  important 
imendments  will  be  proposed. 

The  station  at  the  Dingle  end 
^verheTd0'  of  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway.  Railway,  which  was  practically 
destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  end 
jf  last  year,  has  now  been  reconstructed  in 
iccordance  with  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiry.  It  will  be  remem- 
aered  that  the  disaster  of  last  December  was 
;aused  by  a combination  of  untoward  events, 
out  it  taught  the  lesson  of  how  rapidly  a fire 
;an  spread  in  a tunnel  from  one  end  of  a 
:rain  to  another  when  it  is  fanned  by  a gale, 
and  how  dangerous  the  suffocating  fumes 
;an  be.  The  platform  of  the  station  is  now 
flagged  with  stone  and  the  side  walls  are  of 
brick.  The  signal-box  also  at  the  entrance 
to  the  station  has  been  rebuilt  of  brick. 
Wood  and  inflammable  materials  generally 
have  been  used  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
and  the  stairway  out  of  the  station  has  been 
roofed  in  to  check  to  a certain  extent  the 
full  force  of  a gale  of  wind  from  blowing 
through  the  tunnel.  Elaborate  safeguards 
in  the  shape  of  chemical  engines  for 
the  extinction  of  fire  are  kept  in  the 
station.  The  May-Oatway  automatic  fire- 
alarm  system  is  also  installed,  so  that 
the  moment  the  temperature  rises  high 
enough  to  melt  the  detecting  wires  a 
signal  is  automatically  sent  to  the  station 
[officials  and  to  the  Liverpool  Fire  Brigade. 
The  new  arrangements  were  officially  in- 
spected last  Saturday,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction.  With  the  modern  form  of 
enclosed  railway  motor  we  think  that  a 
similar  disaster  would  be  practically  im- 
possible. 

According  to  the  Tempo  of 
C?Sy?”S  Milan'  the  “Famigiia  Artis- 

tica”  (Arts  Club)  of  that  city 
met  on  the  loth  inst.  to  discuss  the  recent 
appointment  of  the  Sculptor  Ettore  Ferari 
to  execute  the  national  monument  to  Mazzini 
in  Rome,  without  any  previous  public  com- 
petition. A numerous  company  assembled 
at  the  invitation  of  the  club,  and  speeches 
were  delivered  condemning  the  arbitrary 
proceeding  of  the  Government.  The 
following  order  of  the  day  was  voted  with 
unanimity : — 

“1.  That  all  works  of  art  of  a public  character 
should  be  chosen  in  a public  competition  open  to  all 
artists. 

2.  That  such  competitions  should  be  judged  by  a 
Committee  of  Artists,  without  interference  from 
outside  the  profession. 

3.  That  a Commission  of  Italian  artists  should 
study  and  decide  upon  the  means  of  holding  such 
competitions. 


4.  That  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 
‘ Famigiia  Artistica  ’ be  charged  to  convey  this 
order  of  the  day  to  the  authorities  in  the  matter, 
and  to  convoke  as  soon  as  possible  a congress  on 
the  subject.” 

These  deliberations  of  the  meeting  have 
been  communicated  to  all  the  artistic  clubs 
of  Italy,  and  to  some  across  the  frontier,  as 
well  as  to  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
different  Municipal  Authorities. 


The  Luton  Hoo  Tapestry  case, 
ThT^)es<irie^.00  uPon  whicl1  we  have  com- 
mented in  its  previous  stages, 
has  been  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  affirmation  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  lay  down 
any  new  principles  in  regard  to  fixtures  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  owner 
of  the  freehold  and  the  executor.  Still, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  emphasises  the 
intention  of  the  persons  who  placed  the 
fixtures  in  the  house  more  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  It  was  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  he  said,  both  the  purpose  of  annexa- 
tion and  the  degree  of  annexation  ; and 
when  he  came  to  test  the  present  case  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tapestries 
were  never  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
house.  Lord  Shand  remarked  that  a tenant 
was  entitled  to  decorate  his  house  with  pic- 
tures, tapestries,  or  other  ornaments,  or  even 
with  a parquet  flooring,  and  on  leaving  to 
remove  them  if  he  did  no  other  damage. 
The  introduction  of  the  words  “ parquet 
flooring”  as  an  example  of  fixtures  which 
may  be  removed  by  a tenant  appears 
somewhat  to  increase  the  rule,  for  par- 
quet flooring  would  seem  to  be  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  a permanent 
fixture  than  tapestries,  which  are  really  a 
kind  of  picture.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said 
the  law  had  not  changed  (which  was 
an  agreeably  conservative  opinion),  but 
the  habits  of  the  people.  But  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  this  view,  for  it  is  the 
application  of  the  law  in  regard  to  fixtures 
which  has  grown  more  in  favour  of  the 
tenant.  That  it  will  have  further  develop- 
ments we  cannot  doubt,  having  regard  to  the 
wide  scope  which  may  be  given  to  the  idea 
of  “ intention  ” on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  erects  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
fixture. 


A considerable  controversy 
PTo^vneHMk 11  is  g°iDS  on  in  Hull  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Corporation 
to  employ  their  official  Surveyor  to  design 
and  carry  out  a new  Town  Hall.  It  appears 
that  the  idea  of  a Town  Hall  only  evolved 
itself  by  degrees,  out  of  what  was  at  first  a 
proposal  to  build  a large  hotel  and  shops  on 
an  area  of  insanitary  property  which  had 
been  cleared.  Subsequently  the  idea  was 
started  of  building  a public  room  over  the 
shops,  and  from  this  it  is  only  a step  to  the 
idea  of  a Town  Hall,  with  (apparently) 
shops  on  the  ground  story — a wretched 
expedient.  As  the  first  scheme  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  City  Surveyor,  it  comes  out 
that  he  is  now  to  be  the  architect  of  the  new 
Town  Hall.  This  is  certainly  not  a satis- 
factory prospect  for  the  city,  and  a great 
deal  of  feeling  has  been  aroused  about  it. 
Hull  is  a city  poor  in  architectural  attrac- 
tions, and  if  a new  Town  Hall  is  to  be  built 
it  should  be  gone  about  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  some  probability  that  the  building  will 


be  one  of  architectural  importance  and  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  There  certainly  seems 
no  chance  of  this  under  the  present  pro- 
posals. Hull  is  too  large  and  important  a 
city  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  things  in  this 
kind  of  second-class  manner. 


The  quality  and  the  number  oi 
Pjfuppiyty  the  PaPers  which  have  been 
read  before  the  various  local 
sections  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  this  year  proves  that  the  sections 
are  doing  good  work  and  more  than  justify 
their  existence.  The  paper  read  recently 
before  the  Newcastle  section  by  Mr.  A. 
Stewart  on  the  cost  of  electricity  supply  was 
a very  thoughtful  one.  He  points  out  that 
the  most  pressing  problems  to  be  solved  are 
those  in  connexion  with  power  distribution 
over  large  areas.  The  usual  custom  is  to 
generate  electricity  at  high  pressure  and 
distribute  it  on  the  three-phase  system  to 
sub-stations  where  the  pressure  is  reduced, 
and  the  system  is  generally  altered  to  a three- 
wire  direct  current  one  before  the  current 
finally  reaches  the  consumer’s  terminals. 
One  of  the  problems  Mr.  Stewart  solves  is 
to  find  the  proper  pressure  at  which  to 
transmit  the  power  to  the  sub-stations.  He 
proves  that  at  high  pressures,  although  the 
price  of  the  copper  required  is  very  small, 
yet  the  cost  of  the  insulating  material 
required  becomes  prohibitive.  There  is  a 
particular  pressure  at  which  the  cost  of  the 
mains  will  be  a minimum,  and  he  shows  by 
an  easy  graphical  construction  how  this  can 
be  found.  The  diagrams  proving  how 
rapidly  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  insulation 
to  the  cost  of  the  copper  increases  as  the 
section  of  the  wire  is  reduced  are  most 
striking,  and  prove  that  the  engineer  who 
refuses  to  trust  to  one  cable  will  have  to  pay 
a heavy  price  for  the  additional  safety  given 
by  two,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost 
ot  the  insulation.  The  author  rightly  dwells 
on  the  importance  of  the  “ power  factor,”  or 
the  ratio  of  the  working  current  to  the  total 
current.  If  this  ratio  prove  to  be  smaller 
than  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  calculations 
tor  the  design  of  a power  scheme,  then  the 
output  of  the  station  will  be  smaller  in 
proportion,  and  so  the  profits  will  be  most 
seriously  affected.  The  initial  capital  outlay 
is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  calculating  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity supply,  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  &c.,  is 
not  nearly  of  such  importance  as  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be. 


Ir  , Mr.  Henry  Stock  has  pre- 

The  Haber-  , . , , . v . 

dashers’  School,  pared  plans  and  designs  for 
Monmouth.  the  erectjon  0f  school  buildings 
for  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  at  a cost  of 
about  3,300/.,  on  a tender  by  Messrs.  King 
& Sons,  of  Gloucester.  The  Grammar 
School  was  endowed  in  1614  by  William 
Jones,  who  gave  9,000/.  to  the  Company  for 
establishing  a free  school,  and  almshouses 
for  twenty  poor  decayed  men  and  women, 
each  to  have  a separate  house  and  garden 
and  8s.  weekly  for  maintenance,  with  a 
lecturer  in  priest's  orders,  and  houses  for  the 
master  and  usher  and  the  preacher.  The  Com- 
pany expended  3,400/.  upon  the  buildings  and 
site,  and  purchased  an  estate  of  350  acres  at 
Hatcham,  near  New  Cross,  London,  to  pro- 
vide an  income  for  the  charity,  which,  in  an 
official  return  made  twenty-one  years  ago,  is 
stated  to  amount  to  4,507/.  per  annum,  the 
almshouses  and  almspeople  and  the  school 
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taking  i;ooo/.  and  3,207/.  respectively. 
William  Jones  made  other  munificent  be- 
quests to  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  com- 
prising his  house  in  Sithes  (since  Sise)  lane, 
London,  and  capital  sums  of  about  7,000/.  in 
the  aggregate,  now  largely  increased  in 
value  by  subsequent  investments. 


This  building,  which,  as  some 

“Old  Rectory,”  say,  is  the  oldest  parsonage 
Beaconsfield.  house  in  England,  and  was 
recently  reinstated  by  Sir  Edward  Lawson 
in  memory  of  the  late  Lady  Lawson,  has 
just  been  vested  in  three  trustees  and 
dedicated  to  parochial  purposes.  Its 
erection  was  begun  in  or  about  1500,  when 
the  rector,  Richard  Capul,  left  40/.  towards 
the  building,  and  was  completed  in  1543  by 
Richard  Rawson,  Canon  of  Windsor  and 
Archdeacon  of  Essex ; the  house  served  for 
a while  as  a sub-priory  to  the  Benedictine 
convent  established  in  1265  at  Burnham,  in 
the  same  county,  by  Richard,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  and  King  of  the  Romans.  Con- 
stituting one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
unaltered  examples  of  its  time,  it  is 
planned  with  three  sides,  and  a high  wall 
with  gateway,  about  a quadrangle.  The 
basement  story  is  constructed  entirely  of 
brick,  glazed  with  chequered  patterns  ; the 
upper  story,  of  which  lofty  gables  and  dor- 
mers break  the  roofs,  is  built  of  large  timbers 
closely  spaced  and  plastered  between.  To 
the  north  side  is  attached  the  principal  stair- 
case, within  a semi-cylindrical  turret  of 
timber — a curious  and  picturesque  feature  of 
the  design.  The  amount  of  timber  used  in 
the  building  is,  indeed,  surprising  ; the  floors 
were  formed  oT  enormous  planks,  and  the 
steps  to  the  floors  and  of  the  stairs  of 
massive  blocks  roughly  shaped  with  the 
axe.  Darkened  passages  are  framed  with 
solid  tree  trunks,  which  were  also  used  for 
partitions,  where  the  builder  of  our  day  would 
consider  thin  boarding  to  be  sufficient. 


Ruskin  It  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
Westminster  modest  memorial  to  Ruskin  in 
Abbey.  Poet's  Corner.  It  is  a circu- 
lar bronze  medallion  hung  high  up  on  a dark 
part  of  the  south  transept  wall,  above  the 
bust  of  Walter  Scott  (a  neighbourhood 
Ruskin  would  have  liked  well  enough),  and 
partially  screened  from  view  by  a large 
monument  standing  nearly  in  front  of  it. 
The  medallion,  something  over  2 ft.  diameter, 
is  in  what  may  be  described  as  a dish 
form,  with  a decorative  border  of  foliage, 
apparently,  round  the  rim  ; but  there  is  too 
little  light  to  see  what  the  detail  is,  or  even 
whether  the  name  of  Ruskin  is  worked  into 
the  design.  The  head,  a side-lace  in  high 
relief,  is  better  discernible,  and  is  a good 
and  characteristic  likeness.  The  whole 
style  of  the  thing  we  quite  approve,  but  it  is 
not  done  justice  to  in  the  position  in  which 
it  has  been  placed. 


The  long  artistic  career  and 
SMnejfcooper  Persistent  energy  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  who  con- 
tinued the  exercise  of  his  art  almost  to  the 
very  close  of  his  ninety-eight  years,  has 
naturally  excited  many  expressions  of 
interest  and  respect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  pictures  of  his  later  years  did  not  much 
gratify  the  more  discerning  section  of  the 
public  who  visit  the  Royal  Academy  exhi- 
bitions. In  making  a fair  judgment  of 
Sidney  Ccoper’s  art,  however,  there  are  two 


or  three  points  to  be  considered.  He  must 
not  be  judged  by  his  laler  works,  in  which, 
while  his  able  drawing  of  cattle  in  repose 
remained  the  same  as  ever,  his  eye  for 
colour  and  texture  had  manifestly  decayed. 
Nor  must  his  earlier  works  ol  this  class, 
which  were  excellent  in  their  way,  be 
judged  from  the  artistic  standpoint  of 
the  present  day.  His  art  was  developed 
at  a time  when  highly-finished  realism  was 
considered  (in  this  country  at  least)  a main 
object  in  cattle  and  landscape  painting ; and 
the  development  of  a taste  for  a broader  and 
more  powerful  manner  in  painting  left  him 
behind — the  more  decisively  in  consequence 
of  his  long  life  and  his  continued  appear- 
ance before  a generation  brought  up  in  a 
different  artistic  atmosphere.  His  earlier 
cattle  pictures,  in  their  simplicity  of  design 
and  a certain  element  of  tranquil  repose 
which  pervaded  them  all,  justified  the  com- 
parison with  Cuyp  which  was  often  made, 
though  Cuyp’s  warm  sunlight  was  not  in 
them.  But  that  Sidney  Cooper  was  capable 
of  more  than  this  is  shown  by  his  large  and 
little-known  picture  of  the  repulse  of  the 
French  cuirassiers  by  the  English  cavalry  at 
Waterloo.  This  was  purchased  by  or  for 
some  public  institution  in  Liverpool,  and  is 
we  suppose  still  in  that  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  battle-pictures  ever  painted  in 
England  ; there  is  one  group  on  the  left,  of 
two  horsemen  engaged  in  single  combat, 
which  is  masterly  in  design  and  vigour  of 
action  ; and  any  one  who  had  seen  this 
picture  would  have  quite  a different  idea  of 
Sidney  Cooper  from  those  who  only  knew 
his  later  works  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


.'On]cv2ron  STAINED|GLASS.*  

This  paper  upon  stained  glass  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  technical  side  of  the  subject,  and 
to  be  descriptive  of  its  different  stages  and 
processes.  The  time  at  my  disposal,  and  the 
wide  field  which  the  technique  in  stained  glass 
covers,  deter  me  from  plunging  into  the  history 
of  the  actual  process  of  its  manufacture,  or  of 
showing  the  prominent  place  it  takes  amongst 
the  applied  arts.  But  I feel  that  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  evolution  of  the  leaded 
or  painted  window  as  an  architectural  adorn- 
ment from  the  domestic  and  fanciful  purposes 
found  for  the  uses  of  glass  in  ancient  times. 
We  find  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  made 
coloured  glass  cups,  vases,  urns,  rings,  beads, 
and  articles  for  games,  and  that  they  were 
most  expert  in  imitating  in  glass  precious 
stones.  The  discovery  or  invention  of  glass 
may,  with  great  probability,  be  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  considerable  doubt  has 
existed  on  this  point,  for  it  has  been  assigned 
by  some  to  an  earlier  people.  The  glass  of  the 
Egyptians  was  generally  opaque,  and  always 
coloured.  There  exist  many  skilful  examples 
of  the  glass-worker's  art  of  ancient  times,  and 
perhaps  the  most  representative  of  them  are 
coloured  glass  vases,  having  the  enrichment  of 
figure  work  upon  them,  and  treated  like  a 
cameo.  I do  not  think  we  have  reliable 
evidence  of  the  date  when  glass  was  first 
utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a window.  It  is 
recorded  that  window  glass  does  not  appear 
until  about  the  third  century,  evidence  of  this 
existing  from  fragments  found  at  ruined  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  small  doubt  existing 
about  its  use  for  the  same  purpose  at  Pompeii. 

The  term  “ stained  glass  ” is  very  generally 
misinterpreted,  and  is  accepted  by  many  as 
painted  glass.  Stained  glass  and  painted  glass 
are  two  very  different  things  ; stained  glass  is 
coloured  glass  with  a vitreous  pigment  upon  it, 
and  painted  glass  is  white  glass  with  enamel 
colours  upon  it ; the  colours  applied  here  are 
enamels  of  all  shades,  but  manufactured  also 
with  a vitreous  substance  to  render  them 
adhesive  to  glass  when  fired  in  the  kiln. 
Stained  glass  is  composed  of  coloured  glass  ; 
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the  actual  colour  is  in  the  material  itself,  manu 
factured  from  various  stains  and  chemicals; 
There  are  many  in  kind,  but  for  richness! 
brilliancy,  and  durability,  antique  and  pot 
metal  glass  stand  alone,  and  very  beautifu) 
materials  they  are.  This  glass,  to  briefljt 
describe  its  manufacture,  is  blown  in  cylinders: 
each,  of  course,  being  coloured  from  its  respec- 
tive pot.  The  cylinders  having  been  formec 
on  a glass-blower’s  pipe,  it  is  cut  down  orn 
side  and  placed  in  a dividing  kiln,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a flat  bed.  Each  cylindeu 
comprises  one  sheet  of  glass,  varying  in  size! 
20  by  30  in.  Another  process  of  making 
antique  glass  is  by  blowing  it  into  the  shape 
of  square  bottles,  which  are  subsequently  cut 
open,  the  four  sides  and  bottom  forming 
small  sheets.  In  this  process  the  metal  is  blown 
into  a mould  which  is  partly  open,  but  which 
is  closed  up  when  the  glass  blower  has  well 
circulated  his  metal  and  gives  it  a final  blow. 
The  object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  a texture 
which  is  far  richer  than  that  blown  in  cylindri-i 
cal  form.  This,  however,  is  a more  expensive 
process,  and  hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  the  sheets  larger  than  9 in.  by  5 in. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a great  thickness  is  tc 
be  had  in  this  glass,  which  enhances  Its 
brilliant  quality  and  makes  it  very  strong  and 
durable. 

Many  varied  effects  are  to  be  secured  in 
these  two  kinds.  In  yellow,  blue,  ruby,  and 
brown  glasses  we  have  streaks  of  other  colours: 
which  sometimes  take  curious  forms,  and  b> 
careful  manipulation  of  them  in  a window 
very  happy  results  can  be  arrived  at.  There  is 
a distinction  between  pot  metal  and  flashed 
glasses.  All  colours,  except  flash  glas-s,  art 
called  pot  metal  ; the  colour  in  them  is  of  solid 
density  through  the  glass.  Flash  glasses  are 
two  in  kind — ruby  and  blue.  A thin  film  ol 
ruby  is  mounted,  as  it  were,  upon  other 
glasses,  such  as  white,  neutral  white,  yellow; 
and  blue,  and  a blue  glass  is  mounted  upon 
white  and  neutral  white.  These  are  technically 
known  as  ruby  on  white,  ruby  on  yellow,  ruby 
on  blue,  and  blue  on  white.  Many  varied 
effects  are  obtainable  from  the  flash  glasses. 
By  the  aid  of  fluoric  acids  this  film  of  colour 
can  be  removed,  thereby  revealing  the  colour 
beneath  it.  And  so,  presuming  a gradation  ol 
many  colours  of  a lasting  nature  were  required 
within  one  leaded  space,  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  following  way  : Select  a flash  ruby  orr 
white  and  cut  to  a certain  shape,  then  take  a 
flash  blue  on  white  and  cut  exactly  to  the  same 
shape,  acid  the  ruby  away  in  one  part  of  thal 
shape  and  acid  the  blue  away  in  another,  stain 
each  piece  where  required  with  a yellow  stain 
and  place  one  upon  the  other  : the  colours 
arrived  at  are  pure  ruby,  pure  blue  gradating 
to  purple,  green,  white,  and  orange.  This 
merely  illustrates  an  extreme  example  of  whal 
can  be  arrived  at,  but  it  will  suffice  to  show 
that  a very  rich  garment  can  be  portrayed 
very  faithfully  in  stained  glass,  although  the 
process  is  time  taking,  and  that  the  beauty  ol 
the  material  places  this  branch  in  the  applied 
arts  to  very  great  advantage.  The  designer,  in 
carrying  out  a design,  finds  processes  of  this 
kind  very  fascinating.  When  one  piece  ol 
glass  is  leaded  behind  another,  and  it  is  a 
legitimate  process  to  do  so,  it  is  called  plating. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  is  a separate  and 
distinct  industry,  and  does  not  directly  con-i 
cern  the  stained  glass  worker.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  coloured  material  it-i‘ 
self,  cut  up  into  many  pieces,  and  having! 
in  its  composition  a great  amount  of  lead-<| 
work,  is  the  process  to  which  the  termir 
“stained  glass"  can  be  correctly  applied.) 
This  process  is  extended  and  enriched  by  the 
application  of  painting  to  produce  greater^ 
expression  of  form.  The  hard  trace  lines,  thel 
style  of  painting,  and  the  black  lines  of  the 
leadwork,  render  the  effects  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended,  and  these  mustl 
essentially  place  it  on  the  basis  of  sound  prin-i 
ciples  in  decorative  art.  The  term  “ painted 
glass,”  to  which  I originally  referred,  consists) 
of  the  application  of  enamelled  colours  on: 
white  glass,  and  the  coloured  effect  is  solely 
derived  by  this  means.  In  this  process  the 
pieces  of  glass  are  very  much  larger  thaiu1. 
those  in  stained  glass.  In  enamel  painted" 
windows  the  tendency  is  to  produce  the 
pictorial  rather  than  the  decorative.  Most  of 
this  kind  of  glass  comes  from  the  Continent. 
(Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Glasgow  Cathedral,: 
Stoke  Pogis  Church.) 

In  stained  glass  the  only  mediums  fori 
painting  are  pigments  known  as  red  tracing 
colour,  brown  shading  colour,  flux  and  silver 
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. tain.  Coloured  glass  is  the  most  vivid  form 
i tf  decoration,  and  consequently  has  very 
[ trong  influence  on  surrounding  objects,  and 
I inless  these  objects  and  the  surrounding 
I ituation  are  personally  studied,  the  designer 
) annot  know  in  what  harmony  his  work  is  to 
>e.  I have  touched  but  lightly  upon  the 
listory  and  manufacture,  but  as  my  paper  is 
ntended  to  treat  of  the  practical  side  I will 
iow  deal  with  the  various  stages  in  the  design- 
ng  and  making  of  a stained  glass  window. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  decoration,  a 
window,  or  the  glass  surface  of  it,  is  architec- 
urally  a structural  plane,  having  the  relative 
alue  of  a wall.  But  its  chief  purpose  is  to 
dmit  light  and  air.  Therefore,  the  embellish- 
ng  of  it  must  in  i*:s  kind  be  flat,  conventional 

0 certain  limits,  and  not  pictorial.  The  nature 

1 the  material  also  governs  and  requires  this, 
nd  the  straining  after  naturalistic  effects  is 
endered  false  by  the  transparency  of  the 
naterial  and  because  of  the  heavy  black  con- 
tructional  lead  line  that  must  of  necessity 
urround  and  support  a piece  of  glass  upon 
vhich  might  be  a delicately-painted  natural 
ky  scene  effect.  That  sky  scene  effect  should 
iave  been  conventionalised  to  suit  the  requiie- 
nents  of  the  material. 

The  usual  method  of  proceeding  in  the  treat- 
nent  of  a stained-glass  window  is  to  commence 
>y  making  a coloured  sketch  design,  which 
hall  be  meant  to  convey  the  general  idea  of 
vhat  is  intended.  The  forms  of  the  window 
ipenings  govern  the  selection  of  subject.  The 
[eneral  massing  of  a coloured  composition 
nust  be  the  first  consideration.  The  next 
>oint  of  importance  is  the  arrangement  of 
netal  bars,  which  are  part  of  the  construction, 
laving  apportioned  the  spaces  to  be  filled  with 
igures  and  other  features,  the  designer  will 
iave  overcome  much  of  the  difficulty  in  a 
lesign.  His  next  care  is  to  draw  the  figure 
ubjects,  giving  chief  thought  to  their  com- 
losition  ; draw  in  the  accessories,  as  grisaille 
nd  other  backgrounds,  canopies  and  borders 
uch  as  he  may  consider  applicable  to  his 
lesign,  and  then  colour  it.  The  lead  lines 
hould  be  clearly  indicated  in  this  sketch.  But 
t is  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a designer  to 
uccessfully  attempt  this  without  inspecting  the 
ictual  situation  of  the  window  which  he  is  to 
reat.  It  is  imperative  that  he  should  do  this. 
Dther  reasons  as  to  the  advisability  are  that 
he  designer  is  able  to  judge  of  the  proportions 
>f  size  and  detail  his  figure  subjects  should  be, 
ind  what  strength  of  painting  is  necessary, 
md  whether  that  painting  shall  be  broadly  felt 
>r  not.  Scale  is  a very  important  point  in  a 
vindow,  and  much  depends  upon  it.  It  is  not 
veil  to  draw  figures  too  large,  and  so  dwarf 
he  window  and  the  building  ; nor  is  it  wise 
o draw  figures  too  small,  especially  single 
landing  figures,  and  so  convey  unduly  large 
proportion.  The  designer,  when  visiting  a 
pudding  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  best 
neans  of  decorating  it,  very  often  receives 
mmediately  in  his  mind  an  impression  or 
nspiration  which  invariably  turns  out  to  be 
he  best.  First  impressions  of  this  kind  apply 
is  much,  if  not  more,  to  stained  glass  decora- 
tion. The  character  and  style  of  the  building 
should  materially  assist  in  designating  that 
of  the  decoration.  The  situation  of  the  win- 
dow as  regards  the  light  is  another  point 
where  much  care  and  study  are  demanded. 
The  varying  light  of  day,  and  particularly  the 
sun’s  rays  as  they  veer  round  from  east  to 
west,  taken  with  the  necessity  of  admitting 
light  to  the  building,  is  perhaps  a perplexity 
under  which  an  artist  has  to  labour,  and  unless 
he  acquaints  himself  with  its  force  and  effect 
in  the  building,  he  cannot  be  satisfied  that  his 
production  in  key  of  colour  and  depth  of  tone 
is  well  suited.  In  the  windows  of  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  through  which  clear  sky 
can  be  seen,  the  scheme  of  colour  and  tone 
may  be  a good  deal  stronger  than  that  on  the 
north  side.  The  sun  when  shining  through 
stained  glass  seems  to  obliterate  the  painted 
work  upon  it.  The  morning  sun  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  so  detrimental  in  this 
respect  as  the  afternoon  sun,  when  it  shines 
with  a very  great  glare  through  a west  window. 
This  force  of  light  might  be  very  much  or  very 
little  relarded  by  objects  outside  the  building, 
such  as  houses  and  trees,  and  if  these  objects 
are  permanent  they  would  naturally  have 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
windows.  In  the  windows  of  a building 
which  is  cold  and  bare  in  its  stone  masonry  it 
is  well  to  avoid  pure  blues  and  cold  greens, 
which,  if  they  must  of  necessity  be  used,  should 
be  well  toned  down.  Should  the  interior  have 


warmth  in  its  construction  and  furnishings, 
then  the  blues  and  greens  might  be  clearer, 
but  not  to  appear  garish,  and  the  value  of  the 
material  itself  not  so  subjected  to  shading 
colour.  Pale  whites  in  a window  where  strong 
colour  predominates  are  apt,  unless  very  care- 
fully tested,  to  be  treacherous.  Strong  light  has 
the  effect  of  accentuating  their  presence,  and 
they  seem  to  gain  in  size  and  whiteness  as 
distance  separates  them  from  the  spectator. 
Pale  white  glass  can  be  safely  submitted  to 
heavier  painting  than  many  other  glasses,  and 
unless  the  tone  on  them  be  of  relative  intensity 
they  will  at  no  great  distance  tell  out  as 
unaccountable  and  regrettable  spots  in  the 
window.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  with 
such  numerous  local  conditions  it  is  impossible 
for  a designer  successfully  to  undertake  work 
of  this  nature  without  a thorough  personal 
inspection  of  the  position  and  its  surroundings. 
I do  not  see,  therefore,  how  work,  architec- 
turally correct  in  its  application,  can  be 
chronicled  in  a catalogue  to  fit  or  be  made  to 
fit  any  window,  because  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  different  windows  have  the  same  situation 
and  surroundings. 

Having  completed  his  coloured  sketch 
design,  the  designer’s  next  step  is  to  draw  the 
full-sized  cartoon,  which  is  set  up  from 
templets  taken  from  the  actual  window 
openings.  Then  are  drawn  the  constructional 
barlines.  In  drawing  the  cartoon  the  figures 
and  other  subjects  demand  more  careful 
attention  paid  to  their  composition  than  the 
designer  gave  them  in  the  sketch,  which  was 
little  more  than  a scheme  of  colour.  Special 
studies  should  be  made  of  groups  of  figures 
both  in  the  massed  composition  and  individual 
pose,  for  here  the  designer’s  skill  is  put  to  the 
test,  like  the  painter  or  sculptor  who  is  engaged 
upon  probably  the  most  critical  part  of  his 
work.  The  cartoon  may  be  drawn  in  various 
mediums,  but  chalk  and  charcoal  are,  perhaps, 
most  generally  used.  Here  the  figures  and 
other  subjects  are  set  up  from  the  studies, 
having  every  possible  care  taken  in  accuracy 
of  drawing  and  beauty  of  line.  The  outline 
should  be  drawn  with  a hard,  distinct  line, 
being  made  stronger  or  finer  as  the  position  of 
the  window  may  require  ; that  is  to  say,  a 
window  that  is  high  up  would  necessitate 
stronger  lines  than  a window  that  is  nearer 
the  eye.  The  subjects  are  then  shaded,  as 
light  and  shade  would  appear  upon  them. 
The  lead  lines  are  painted  or  drawn  on,  and 
they  are  added  to  the  cartoon  after  the  figure 
and  other  subjects  are  drawn,  but  preferably 
before  the  cartoon  is  shaded,  for  by  so  doing 
careful  drawing  can  be  maintained,  and  the 
lead-work  having  its  due  value,  governs  the 
strength  of  shading.  The  cartoon  can  only  be 
successfully  drawn  by  a designer  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  practical  parts 
of  glass-cutting,  glazing,  glass-painting,  firing, 
&c.,  because  he  is  designing  and  directing 
these  different  employments.  His  knowledge 
of  glass-cutting  will  enable  him  in  his  cartoon 
to  lead  up  his  figures  in  a natural  manner  ; that 
is  to  say,  each  piece  of  glass  which  he  is  using 
shall  be  simple  in  shape,  avoiding  such  forms  as 
would  be  most  liable  to  break.  When  leaded  up 
and  cemented,  the  handling  of  the  woik,  or  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  wind  and 
gales,  would  break  such  weak  points  in  the  win- 
dow. His  knowledge  of  the  glass  and  glass 
painting  will  dictate  that  he  shall  shade  his 
cartoon  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
technical  requirements  of  that  material  and 
craft.  For  instance,  if  a drawing  is  to  be 
made  or  a garment  to  be  cut  in  a deep,  rich 
colour,  the  designer  will  avoid  heavy  shading, 
for  a deep  colour  in  glass  does  not  require  so 
much  pigment  upon  it  as  a light  glass.  The 
beauty  in  the  material  should  be  preserved. 
In  adding  to  his  drapery  ornamentation  of 
diapers  and  borders,  and  other  details  which 
he  has  decided  will  be  most  effective  in  silver 
stain,  the  draughtsman  will  know  that  he 
cannot  have  a diaper  here  or  a border  there, 
because  in  colouring  his  design  the  glass 
required  for  that  garment  will  not  stain  well. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  many  glasses 
are  so  hard  that  they  will  not  take  a stain,  and 
when  stain  is  applied  to  them  and  fired,  it 
comes  from  the  kiln  in  unfortunate  brown 
patches.  His  knowledge  of  leading  or  glazing 
will  enable  him  to  show  with  practical  accu- 
racy the  broad  divisional  lengths  in  the 
window,  and  he  will  arrange  his  detail  accord- 
ingly. It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  com- 
position of  the  design  is  dominated  by  these 
materials  and  processes  ; but  by  the  aid  of 
i these  materials  and  processes  the  artist  has  very 
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wide  scope  for  design,  refined  in  its  conception 
and  with  individuality  in  its  execution.  When 
the  cartoon  is  finished  a tracing  of  the  lead 
lines  is  made  on  tracing  cloth.  This  is  called 
a cut  line,  and  is  a working  drawing  for  the 
cutter.  From  this  he  cuts  his  glass.  It  is  here 
where  the  designer's  careful  and  personal 
attention  is  required  ; it  is  here  where  the 
harmony  of  colour  for  the  window  will  depend. 
The  designer  had  his  intentions  regarding  the 
coloured  glass  and  the  special  quality  of  texture 
for  his  work,  and  he  should  be  here  to  select  it 
for  the  cutter.  The  cutter,  no  matter  what  his 
capacity  may  be,  cannot  be  acquainted  with 
the  motives  and  ideas  of  the  designer,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  select  the  glass  him- 
self. The  sheet  of  glass  is  laid  over  the  cut 
line,  and  the  line  to  be  followed,  which  can  be 
seen  beneath,  is  impressed  on  the  glass  with  a 
steel  wheel  or  diamond.  Every  piece  of  glass 
in  the  window  is  cut  in  this  manner.  When 
all  the  pieces  of  glass  are  cut  by  the  cutter, 
they  are  arranged  out  in  their  respective 
positions  upon  the  cut  line,  near  the  glass 
painter’s  bench,  who  in  turn  finds  separately 
their  positions  on  the  cartoon,  and  from  that 
traces  upon  the  glass  all  the  outlines  in  red 
tracing  colour.  The  glass,  with  these  lines 
upon  it,  should  receive  a light  heat,  known  as 
lines  fircy  so  that  these  trace  lines  can  be  in- 
delibly fixed  upon  the  glass.  The  object  of 
this  will  be  presently  seen.  This  process  having 
been  gone  through,  a glass  painter’s  plate,  or 
easel,  which  is  a large  sheet  of  plate  glass 
framed  in  wood,  is  laid  over  the  cut  line,  and 
upon  it  is  placed  each  piece  of  glass  in  its 
position  corresponding  with  the  cut  line. 
These  pieces  are  made  to  adhere  to  this  plate 
by  the  insertion  of  hot  wax  ; the  plate  is  then 
held  up  to  the  light  for  painting.  There  are 
two  or  three  methods  or  styles  of  painting, 
but  the  one  most  widely  practised  is  termed 
the  stipple.  This  method  is  done  by  applying 
the  brown  shading  colour  in  a moist  state  upon 
the  glass,  with  a brush  known  as  a flat,  and 
then  with  another  hard  brush  a stippled  matt 
effect  is  obtained,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Unless 
the  trace  lines  are  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
glass  this  process  would  wash  them  off.  When 
dry  the  lights  are  gradually  removed  with  soft 
brushes,  and  the  shading  of  the  cartoon  care- 
fully followed.  This  process  should  be 
repeated  by  stippling  again  over  that  surface 
for  intensity  of  tone.  Another  method  of 
painting,  most  effective  for  fine  and  delicate 
work,  is  that  known  as  a flat  matt,  but  this  is  a 
more  intricate  process. 

For  two  reasons  the  glass  requires  two  or 
three  firings  : first,  to  arrive  at  excellency  of 
painting  and  to  make  it  permanent ; second, 
because  it  is  a sound  test  as  to  its  durable 
quality. 

Having  had  a second  and  very  hot  fire,  the 
glass  is  stuck  up  for  a second  time  upon  the 
painter’s  easel  to  receive  its  finished  painting, 
when  subtleties  of  tone  and  expression  are  felt. 
This  completed,  the  glass  is  again  fired  and 
receives  a cooler  heat  known  a9  the  finish  fire 
or  stain  fire , because  it  is  in  this  last  process 
that  the  silver  stain  is  added,  and  requires  a 
cooler  fire,  and  that  only  once.  Should  stain 
receive  too  hot  a fire,  or  go  through  the  kiln 
twice,  it  will  come  up  too  deep  in  colour.  • 

Stain  is  pure  silver  and  is  mixed  with  a 
yellow  lake,  the  component  parts  being  about 
12  of  lake  to  1 of  silver.  Flux  is  sometimes 
painted  on  white  glass  for  the  deadening  the 
brilliant  light  which  might  render  that  portion 
of  the  window  overpowering. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  glass 
painting  is  a very  important  process  in  the 
making  of  a stained  glass  window.  It  is 
manipulating  the  material  itself  which  is  to 
remain  evidence  of  a certain  designer’s  work. 
Therefore,  as  many  subtleties  are  requisite, 
relative  tones  properly  produced  and  points  in 
the  cartoon  faithfully  and  characteristically 
followed,  the  designer  should  interest  himself 
in  ' no  small  measure  to  see  that  these  are 
artistically  and  thoroughly  carried  out.  He 
should  be  able  to  paint  the  more  important 
parts  of  the  glass  himself,  and  unless  this  is 
done  I do  not  see  how  his  individuality  is  to 
be  preserved.  He  should  not  rest  satisfied 
that  his  efforts  in  the  sketch  and  cartoon  are 
all  that  are  required  of  him.  His  own 
personal  work  and  supervision  are  seriously 
requiiedon  the  glass  itself.  Apart  from  the 
necessity,  glass  painting  is  interesting  to  the 
designer,  and  in  practising  it  he  is  ever 
acquiring  knowledge  of  technical  points  in 
which  this  craft  abounds.  From  the  finish 
fire  the  glass  is  placed  in  the  glazier's  hands. 
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Glazing,  of  course,  is  a more  mechanical 
process,  but  not  devoid  of  interest.  The 
many  pieces  of  glass  which  a window  will 
comprise  are  to  be  held  together  with  lead. 
The  lead  should  be  pure,  and  a worker  in 
stained  glass  should  boil  down  the  lead, 
extracting  the  dross  so  that  he  really  does 
use  it  pure.  The  molten  lead  is  poured 
into  a mould  and  castings  into  a rough 
section  taken.  These  castings  are  then  past 
through  a steel  vice,  to  which  are  fitted  cheeks 
of  various  sizes,  and  strips  of  lead  are  turned 
out  accordingly  and  ready  for  use.  The 
glazier’s  occupation  is  to  take  down  the  cut  line 
on  his  glazing  bench,  laying  in  its  respective 
position  each  piece  of  the  finished  glass,  then 
proceeding  in  a systematic  manner  to  lead 
them  up.  When  leaded  up  the  glass  is  bound 
to  have  a different  effect  than  it  had  when  on 
the  painter's  easel,  for  the  reason  of  the  black 
lead  lines.  Some  of  the  results  will  be  disap- 
pointing to  the  designer,  and  he  will  require  to 
make  certain  alterations  for  their  improvement. 
For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  cutter  merely 
solders  the  lead  joints  on  one  side  of  the  win- 
dow, so  that  glass  which  has  to  be  altered  can 
be  easily  removed  and  the  improved  pieces 
easily  inserted.  It  will  be  remarkable  indeed 
if  the  effect  at  this  stage  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. Alterations  having  been  approved  of, 
the  window  is  soldered  on  the  other  side  and 
the  cementing  process  proceeded  with.  The 
interstices  between  the  lead  and  glass  on  the 
inside  or  painted  side  of  the  window  are  filled 
with  putty,  and  those  on  the  outside  are  filled 
with  a cement  composed  of  whitening,  boiled 
oil,  red  lead  and  turps,  which  is  applied  with 
a hard  brush,  passing  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  window.  Cementing  is  obviously  to  render 
the  window  weather  proof,  and  to  add  to  its 
stability  and  strength.  When  thus  completed 
and  cleaned  off,  copper  bands  are  soldered  on 
the  inside  of  the  light,  to  be  twisted  round 
the  metal  bars  when  placed  in  its  final 
position. 

1 have  endeavoured  to  give  a full  description 
of  how,  in  my  opinion,  stained  glass  should  be 
worked.  Reference  to  styles  of  different 
periods  has  been  avoided. 

I would  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  say  a 
word  in  protection  of  the  stained-glass  worker. 
He  need  not  necessarily  be  a 11  light  excluder,’’ 
an  appellation  which  I have  heard  assigned  to 
him. 

Apart  from  its  use  in  a church,  I consider 
stained  glass  very  suitable  for  domestic  deco- 
ration, and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects 
which  are  obtainable  in  it  can  be  made  to 
greatly  beautify  the  interior. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con- 
tains an  important  series  of  articles  in  its  issue 
for  the  present  quarter,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  to  English  readers  is  that  on 
architectural  work  as  at  present  carried  out  in 
Paris.  It  is  written  by  M.  Allain,  architect  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  gives  plans  and  illustra- 
tions of  several  important  recent  buildings  in 
Paris,  especially  the  remarkable  house  built  by 
M.Jantyfor  the  Prince  Buonaparte;  remark- 
able for  its  plan  and  for  the  completeness 
with  which  every  portion  has  been  studied, 
though  we  are  far  from  saying  that  it  is 
a kind  of  architecture  that  has  our  sympathy. 
M.  Allain  gives  among  other  illustrations 
a sketch  elevation  of  M.  Esquie's  design  for 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  wonders  that  it  was 
not  selected  ; certainly  M.  Bernier’s  design  as 
a whole  is  commonplace,  and  this  i's  not ; but 
although  the  details  of  M.  Esquie’s  design  have 
a remarkable  vigour  and  freedom,  the  great 
arched  cornice  which  frames  in  the  whole 
design  is  quite  out  of  scale,  for  a large  building  ; 
on  a small  scale  such  a design  would  be  very 
effective,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  an  eminent 
French  architect,  with  all  his  academical  train- 
ing, apparently  so  forgetful  of  scale.  The  article 
by  Mr.  Schopfer  on  “Ceramics  in  Architec- 
ture ” deals  mainly  with  what  are  called  the 
“sharn- fire  ceramics,"  or  ceramics  fired  at  a 
great  heat,  by  a process  perfected  by  a French 
chemist,  M.  Bigot.  If  the  illustrations  to  the 
article  on  “The  Contemporary  Suburban 
Residence  ” show  the  general  tendency  of 
American  small  country  house  architecture  at 
the  present  moment,  it  seems  to  have 
deteriorated  rather  in  picturesqueness  and 
character  from  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  become  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact.  The 
illustrated  appendix  shows  a great  many  very 


interesting  and  in  many  cases  admirable 
examples  of  recent  American  city  architecture. 

The  Berliner  Architekturwelt  is  largely 
occupied  with  the  illustration  of  the  Wolzogen 
Theatre,  of  which  Herr  Endell  is  the  architect, 
and  which  appears  to  represent  the  “ new  art " 
in  cxcclsis,  the  decoration  seeming  all  spikes 
and  wires.  Clever  it  is,  undoubtedly,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  repose ; or  rather,  one 
might  say,  utterly  exasperating  in  the  per- 
sistence of  eccentricity  in  every  detail.  It  is 
impossible  such  a taste  can  last,  and  before 
more  than  a few  years  are  out  people  will  be 
wondering  how  they  ever  came  to  put  up  (or 
to  put  up  with)  such  architecture.  One  or  two 
new  roadside  stations  on  suburban  railways  at 
Berlin  are  interesting  and  commendable  as 
examples  of  an  attempt  to  give  a special 
character  to  railway  architecture. 

The  Architektonisclic  Rundschau  illustrates 
in  its  last  edition  German  work  only,  includ- 
ing some  stone-fronted  street  houses  with  good 
deal  of  character,  and  the  front  of  the 
Konigliches  Land-und-Amtsgericht  at  Berlin, 
a piece  of  very  rococo  modern  Classic,  not 
without  a certain  vigour  and  “go,"  which  is 
what  the  Germans  seem  to  aim  at  in  buildings 
of  the  Classic  type.  The  interior  of  the  Fest- 
Saal  in  the  Kiinstler-Haus  at  Munich,  by  Herr 
Gabriel  von  Seidl  of  that  city,  is  a riotous  but 
original  piece  of  decorative  effect. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Art 
Journal,  to  our  readers,  is  likely  to  be  that  by 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  “An  Heraldic  Artist  of 
To-day,”  Herr  Otto  Hupp,  of  Munich.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Day  in  the  opinion 
that  Germany  is  supreme  in  the  treatment  of 
heraldic  decoration  ; there  is  a boldness  and 
vigour  in  German  treatment  of  this  class  of 
design  which  one  finds  nowhere  else.  As  Mr. 
Day  observes,  “ Heraldry  is  not  precisely  a 
modest  art — the  business  of  its  designer  is  to 
blazon  forth  the  pride  of  ancestry,  even  de- 
fiantly ; and  here  is  an  artist  who  does  it  with 
the  assertive  emphasis  befitting  the  proud 
office  of  herald."  The  numerous  illustrations 
of  Herr  Hupp’s  work  completely  bear  out  this 
judgment.  An  article  on  “ The  River  Wye,” 
illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Quinton,  is  enough  to 
make  all  who  have  not  already  done  so  make 
a tour  up  the  Wye.  An  original  etching,  by 
Mr.  Haig,  of  Linlithgow  Castle,  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  number. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  is  largely  occupied 
with  special  consideration  of  the  works  of 
several  artists.  Mr.  Spielmann  contributes  a 
sympathetic  critical  article  on  the  works  of 
Onslow  Ford,  a very  well-balanced  piece  of 
criticism,  doing  full  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
Ford's  work,  while  declining  (and  we  think 
rightly)  to  class  him  among  the  great  sculptors. 
We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  “the  most 
fascinating  of  all  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  works 
were  his  statuettes  of  the  female  nude.” 
These,  with  the  pedestals  which  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  design,  are  perfect 
works  of  art,  and  of  a marked  individuality  of 
treatment  and  conception.  An  article  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  that  admirable  and 
original  painter  Mr.  Melton  Fisher,  numbering 
among  its  illustrations  a reproduction  of  a 
study  for  the  figure  in  “ Dreams."  Another 
article  is  devoted  to  that  (in  our  opinion) 
much  over-rated  caricaturist,  Rowlandson. 
An  article  on  Goya,  signed  “S.,"  is 
completed  from  a former  number.  Goya’s 
name,  says  the  writer,  will  be  remembered  for 
his  best  work  ; “ but  while  his  art  will  always 
retain  a great  measure  of  approval,  the  man 
himself  will  be  thought  of  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt.” He  seems  to  have  been  a man  who 
hated  every  one  and  was  always  quarrelling, 
even  with  his  sitters,  whom  he  bullied  re- 
morselessly. “ English  and  Foreign  Schools  of 
Art — a Comparison,"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  James  Ward,  the  headmaster  of  the 
Macclesfield  School  of  Art,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  observes  that  “ England  is  now  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  matter  of  design  as  applied 
to  art  manufactures,”  which  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  true  ; and  Mr.  Ward  says  that  he  has 
found  this  to  be  admitted  by  eminent  professors 
in  design  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land ; and  that,  in  fact,  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours are  more  alive  to  this  condition  of  things 
than  the  majority  of  our  own  people.  The 
illustrations  of  English  and  French  applied  art 
which  accompany  the  article  certainly  sustain 
this  view. 

Tne  Artist  contains  a witty  and  amusing 
satne  on  “The  New  Art,”  by  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Curry,  illustrated  with  slightly  exaggerated 
setches  of  some  of  the  favourite  forms  of 


house,  and  the  long  tapering  square  columns 
and  wide  shallow  crown  moulding  which  form  : 
the  elements  of  the  most  recent  style  in  furni- 
ture design.  Very  young  architects  should 
read  this  essay  ; it  may  do  them  good.  Mr. 
Horace  Townsend  contributes  an  article  on  1 
“Some  Recent  American  Silverwork,”  with; 
some  examples  which,  we  confess,  do  not ; 
fascinate  us  much. 

The  Art  Worker’s  Quarterly,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  1 
Paulson  Townsend,  is  a new  periodical  devoted  ; 
to  the  illustration  of  and  to  critical  writing  on,  1 
the  class  of  artistic  production  implied  by  the  1 
title.  Such  a publication  seems  to  supply  a 
want,  and  the  first  number  certainly  promises  I 
admirably  ; the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  1 
beautifully  executed,  and  represent  designs,  old  I 
and  new,  for  woodcarving,  embroidery,  lace,  j 
bookbinding,  leather-work,  &c.  Among  the  j 
articles  in  the  first  issue  are  “ Morris’s  Work 
and  its  Influence,"  by  Mr.  J.  Scarratt  Rigby  ; j 
"The  Modern  Illuminator,’.’  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange  ; “ Intarsia  or  Inlay,"  by  Mr.  Stephen  r 
Webb,  &c.  The  typography  is  excellent  in  i 
style,  but  we  wish  the  promoters  could  have  1 
dispensed  with  the  affectation  of  calling  the  ) 
preface  a “ Foreword.”  Is  the  King’s  English  I 
not  good  enough  for  them  ? There  is  nothing 
artistic  in  this  kind  of  pretentiousness  of 
diction. 

To  the  Antiquary  Mr.  E.  C.  Vansittart  con- 
tributes an  article  under  the  title  “ Roman  l 
Curios,”  on  some  little-known  and  out-of-the- 
way  curiosities  of  the  Eternal  City.  Among 
these  is  mentioned  the  crucifix  carved  high  up 
on  one  of  the  antique  columns  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra.  The  explanation  is  that  in  days  1 
when  Rome  was  a mass  of  ruins,  huts  used  to 
be  erected  against  the  remains  of  the  temples, 
and  from  the  roof  of  one  of  these  some 
Christian  inhabitant  may  have  carved  the 
symbol  of  his  religion  on  the  Pagan  1 
column.  Under  the  heading  “ Ramblings  of  7 
an  Antiquary"  Mr.  George  Bailey  gives  an  i 
account,  with  some  sketches,  of  the  old  hall  at  i 
Mickleover,  Derbyshire. 

In  Fcildcn’s  Magazine  Dr.  Drysdale  sub- J 
stantially  reproduces  the  paper  he  read  recently  I 
to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
We  think  his  method  is  open  to  the  criticism  1 
that  the  same  information  about  the  magnetic  j 
qualities  of  the  iron  could  be  obtained  very  t 
much  more  easily  by  a pocket-charm  compass. 
Until  Dr.  Drysdale  gives  definite  information  i 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method  it  is  unlikely  ■; 
that  experts  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  drilling  \ 
such  elaborate  holes  in  the  iron  to  be  tested.  | 
When  rough  comparative  tests  only  are  desired  :i 
there  are  plenty  of  simple  laboratory  methods  I 
available.  In  the  same  issue  Professor  H.  ! 
Smith  writes  a valuable  article  on  “ The  | 
Mathematical  Laws  Governing  the  Develop-  | 
ment  of  Profit  in  Industry  and  Commerce."  | 
The  moving  cause  of  the  article  is  that,  J 
while  formerly  managers  of  works  were,  for  j 
the  most  part,  the  men  who  furnished  the  I 
money  with  which  to  run  them,  in  the  present  j 
day  the  holding  of  the  capital  has  become  j 
gradually  divorced  from  the  skilled  knowledge  I 
that  directs  it,  and  the  investor  has  no  technical  1 
acquaintance  with  the  work  by  help  of  his  1 
capital.  The  object  of  the  article  is  to  put  in  ; 
algebraic  form  a method  of  estimating  the  .) 
proportion  of  outlay  to  return,  and  demon-  -i 
strating  this  by  graphic  curves  of  averages  ; i 
in  short,  to  reduce  investment  in  works  to  a 1 
scientific  law.  Another  article  in  the  issue  .1 
is  on  “ Recent  Developments  in  Lighthouse  | 
Engineering.” 

Mr.  Isaac  D.  Parsons  contributes  an  in-  ii 
teresting  article  on  the  economy  of  “Isolated  :> 
Electric  Plants”  to  the  Engineering  Magazine,  J 
He  gives  tables  showing  the  comparative  cost  -j 
of  public  and  private  supply  of  electric  power  7; 
to  residential  flats,  hotels,  and  clubs  in  New 
York.  In  nearly  every  case  it  is  shown  that  :i; 
there  is  a decided  economy  in  generating  ;ii 
electricity  from  a private  plant.  Even  when  ijj 
the  plant  is  small  and  the  cost  of  the  electrical  t; 
energy  comes  to  much  the  same  as  if  it  were 
taken  from  the  mains  of  a supply  company,  1 
yet  the  waste  steam  can  be  used  for  heating 
purposes,  and  hence  the  gain  is  on  the  side  of  the  I 
private  supply.  Mr.  Parsons  considers  that  if 
the  Central  Station  could  supply  steam  for  1 
heating  as  well  as  electricity  for  lighting,  then  (1 
private  plants  would  very  rarely  be  more  1 
economical.  This  may  be  the  case  in  New  York, 
but  in  this  country,  where  gas  engines  can  be 
worked  economically,  his  conclusions  will  have 
to  be  considerably  modified.  1 1 seems  to  us  that 
the  most  economical  solution  is  to  use  a com-  t 
bined  supply  that  is  to  have  a small  private 
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plant  always  working  at  its  maximum  efficiency 
and  to  take  an  additional  supply  of  energy 
from  the  mains  of  a supply  company  to  help 
carry  over  the  maximum  demand.  We  know 
of  one  case  in  London  where  this  is  done  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  In  the  same  number 
Mr.  S.  F.  Walker  describes  the  modern  elec- 
trical appliances  used  in  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  use  of  electrical  driving  enables  belts  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  so  the  whole  of  the 
machine-shop  can  be  swept  by  means  of  a 
crane  without  the  necessity  of  having  all  the 
machines  in  one  line.  He  points  out  that  there 
is  a limit  below  which  it  is  not  wise  to  multiply 
motors.  Heavy  machine  tools  which  require 
four  or  five  horse  power  are  better  driven 
separately,  but  tools  making  a small  demand 
for  power  are  often  more  economically  driven 
from  a line  of  shafting  actuated  by  an  electric 
motor.  In  the  same  issue  Professor  Boyes 
continues  his  valuable  and  interesting  analysis 
of  various  “ Practical  Applications  of  Re- 
inforced Concrete,'’  with  numerous  diagrams. 
The  present  article  deals  mainly  with  the 
Cottangin,  Bonna,  and  Hennebique  systems. 
The  first-named,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  our  columns,  appears  to  us  to  be 
better  suited  for  temporary  structures,  such  as 
exhibition  buildings  on  a large  scale,  than  as  a 
method  of  permanent  building.  The  system 
has  been  employed  in  the  new  church  of 
St.  Jean,  at  Montmartre,  with  a result  that  we 
understand  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  artistic  world  of  Paris ; and  judging  from 
the  illustration  given  here,  we  should  say  with 
very  good  reason.  The  Hennebique  system 
appears  to  have  been  used  with  much  success 
in  some  large  engineering  structures,  and  in  a 
portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  late  Paris 
Exhibition. 

The  Quarterly  contains  an  important  article 
on  “ Mantegna,”  in  which  the  writer  com- 
mences by  remarking  on  the  present  tendency 
to  the  study  of  early  periods  both  in  regard  to 
Greek  and  to  Renaissance  art,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  same  cause — there  is  a 
problem  about  it : we  know  less  about  the  art 
and  the  artists  of  these  early  periods,  and  there 
is  a promise  of  fresh  discovery,  which 
“ acts  as  a gymnastic  for  the  aesthetic 
faculties.”  The  author  condemns  Morelli's 
too  practical  and  superficial  method  of  detect- 
ing the  work  of  a particular  master  by  certain 
persistent  forms  of  ear  and  hand,  as  open  to 
a great  deal  of  misuse  and  leading  to  wrong 
attributions  ; on  the  other  hand,  he  declines, 
and  we  think  rightly,  to  accept  the  late  Charles 
Yriarte  as  a critical  guide  in  the  attribution  of 
Mantegna’s  works.  Yriarte  was  an  eloquent 
and  picturesque  writer  on  art,  with  a certain 
basis  of  study,  but  who  was  really  more  con- 
cerned with  cesthetics  than  facts,  and  (like 
other  French  writers  on  art)  was  rather  apt  to 
assume  as  true  what  it  pleased  him  best  to 
believe.  Herr  Kristeller’s  work,  which  has 
been  translated  into  Englis-h  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Strong,  is  recommended  as  written  with  a 
more  serious  sense  of  responsibility,  his  book, 
along  with  those  of  Berenson  and  Miss  Crutt- 
well,  forming  the  main  occasion  of  the  article. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  works  of  this 
peculiarly  individual  and  suggestive  painter, 
whose  solemn  and  bronze-like  figures  have  in 
painting  something  of  the  quality  of  Dante  in 
poetry,  will  find  the  article  a useful  rcsunitf  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  quarters  in  which  to  see 
the  best  information  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  a rambling 
article  on  “Art  and  the  Public  Money,”  by  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Finberg,  the  main  thesis  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  art  is  a matter  of  usefulness 
rather  than  of  enjoyment ; that  we  have  never 
had  any  attempt  at  a complete  and  logical 
analysis  of  works  of  art,  to  discover  what 
kind  of  art  is  most  useful  and  helpful  to  the 
nation  ; and  that  until  that  is  done  “ no  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  spending  one  penny 
of  public  money  in  the  direct  support  of  any 
kind  or  branch  of  fine  art.”  Greater  nonsense 
We  never  read.  Art  cannot  be  subject  to 
analysis  like  science,  or  to  defined  rules  of 
what  is  good  or  bad  ; nor  is  art  for  use  but  for 
intellectual  enjoyment,  the  nature  of  which  also 
is  such  that  it  can  only  be  felt  and  not  defined. 
What  Government  can  do  for  art  is  simply  to 
afford  as  much  opportunity  and  encouragement 
as  possible  to  the  production  of  works  of  art 
on  a great  scale— as  the  French  Government 
does,  and  as  ours  unhappily  does  not.  From 
this  article  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the 
admirable  and  closely  reasoned  one  on 
“ British  Industry  and  the  Wage  System,”  by 
Mr,  Ralph  Neville,  K,C.,  who  sums  up,  as 


other  writers  have  recently  done,  in  favour  of 
co-operation  or  profit-sharing  as  the  real  road 
out  of  the  present  difficulties — the  one  way  to 
give  an  incentive  to  the  best  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  artisan  ; but  in  the  course  of  the 
article  he  draws  attention  to  some  points  in 
connexion  with  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital  which  are  often  overlooked.  The 
article  is  one  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
practically  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  opens  with  an 
article  on  “ The  Great  Queen's  Monument,”  in 
other  words,  on  the  design  for  the  Victoria 
Memorial,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  ; and 
an  excellent  piece  of  architectural  criticism  in 
popular  form  it  is  ; we  do  not  think  that  we  can 
find  anything  to  question  or  to  differ  from  in  it. 
Magazine  articles  on  architectural  subjects  are 
frequently  so  exceedingly  weak  and  inadequate, 
that  it  is  gratifying  that  in  the  case  of  this 
important  competition  the  general  reader  has 
had  some  really  sound  architectural  criticism 
offered  to  him.  The  article  is  illustrated  by 
excellent  sketches  of  different  portions  of  the 
various  designs,  executed  by  Mr.  Hedley 
Fitton.  The  article  “ Hunting  for  a Planet  ” is 
an  exposition  by  Professor  George  Forbes  of 
the  methods  employed  in  searching  for  a planet 
or  a comet  suspected  to  exist  but  not  yet  seen — 
including,  of  course,  a reference  to  the  specially 
interesting  history  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 
We  gather  that  there  is  now  a suspicion  among 
astronomers  of  a further  possible  planet  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Neptune. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul’s  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century , on  “ Art  and  Eccentricity,”  is  mis- 
leading in  its  title,  as  it  is  really  a literary 
article,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
“art”  as  we  in  these  pages  understand  the 
term,  except  that  the  criticism  against  a dis- 
agreeable and  inartistic  realism  in  works  of 
imaginative  literature  may  be  applied  also  to 
much  in  modern  art.  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid 
contributes  an  article  on  “The  Collecting  of 
Old  Silver  Plate.”  It  is  to  a great  extent  an 
article  of  warning  to  less  learned  collectors  as 
to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  forgeries.  To 
forge  English  plate  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  stated  to  be  both  a very 
easy  and  a very  extensive  branch  of  industry. 
The  work  of  forging  plate  of  earlier  periods 
requires  a mind  of  a higher  order  : — 

“ The  French  craftsmen  have  for  some  centuries 
proved  themselves  without  rivals  for  dexterity  and 
accuracy  of  finish  in  all  brances  of  metal  work  ; 
when  their  strong  perceptions  of  grace  and  beauty, 
together  with  a correct  archaeological  knowledge,  are 
devoted  to  the  art  of  forging,  the  deception  is  not 
only  most  difficult  to  detect,  but  the  articles  pro- 
duced are  often  very  beautiful.  From  these  sources 
some  remarkable  frauds  in  silver  work  purporting 
to  be  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries  have  in  the  last  fifteen  years  found  their 
way  into  both  museums  and  private  collections.  I 
purposely  withhold  names,  but  the  forger,  his 
agents,  and  the  victims  are  now  fairly  well  known. 
As  a rule,  some  portion  or  other  of  the  object  is 
original  and  of  the  presumed  date  of  the  whole,  the 
applied  ornament  is  so  in  many  cases,  having  been 
easily  acquired  off  some  unsaleable  ecclesiastical 
relic.  In  a cup,  the  general  structure  is  usually 
built  up  out  of  some  small  vessel,  unimportant  in 
value,  but  possessing  (the  necessary  quality  of  old 
hammered  silver  ; after  being  altered  to  the  desired 
form,  the  requisite  engraving  and  decoration  are 
skilfully  executed,  portions  of  applied  ornament 
are  added,  enamelled  armorial  bearings  are  intro- 
duced and  partly  obliterated,  the  whole  is  gilt  after 
a recipe  of  the  Monk  Theophilus,  and  finally  the 
finished  article  is  either  buried  in  the  earth  or  sub- 
jected to  certain  acids  which  quickly  oxidise  and 
eat  away  portions  of  the  surface.  After  clever 
manipulation  the  piece  has  all  the  appearance  of 
great  age ; it  is  then  given  a bogus  pedigree,  in 
which  a Duke  of  Burgundy  and  a Spanish  convent 
generally  figure,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  unsus- 
pecting purchaser  into  whose  hands  it  passes  at  a 
very  high  price  and  with  a great  deal  of  involved 
mystery.  Some  of  these  forgeries  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  prove  that  the  man  who  made  them 
is  capable  of  executing  the  finest  metalwork,  but 
the  exceptionally  high  prices  he  can  obtain  for  them 
as  antiques  offer  too  much  temptation  for  him  to 
acknowledge  them  as  merely  copies  and  his  own 
work  of  the  present  time." 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  F.  Inigo  Thomas 
writes  a short  article  “On  Gardens,”  which  is 
.mainly  a brief  resume  of  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject usually  taken  of  late  years  by  those  who 
look  at  the  garden  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Thomas  mentions,  among  other 
things,  the  deficient  sense  of  proportion  nowa- 
days as  to  the  comparative  outlay  on  house 
and  garden.  In  old  days,  a man  who  spent 
io,oooL  on  a house  would  hardly  count  on  the 
garden  costing  less  than  half  that  amount.  In 


the  present  day  an  expenditure  of  500/.  on  a 
garden  for  a house  on  that  scale  would  be  un- 
usual. 

The  Westminster  Review  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  Seal,  “ A Hint  to  Ictinus,”  an 
extraordinary  compound  of  egotism  and  ab- 
surdity, the  main  thesis  of  which  is  that  the 
world  is  tired,  or  ought  to  be,  of  architecture 
dealing  with  level  floors  and  vertical  lines,  and 
that  he,  Mr.  Seal,  is  prepared  to  carry  out 
a new  style  in  which  all  the  lines  shall  be 
irregular  and  the  floors  in  hills  and  vales,  &c., 
for  the  attainment  of  the  true  picturesque 
of  architecture.  It  is  a really  remarkable 
example  of  the  kind  of  rubbish  on  architectural 
subjects  which  literary  editors  will  admit  into 
a magazine. 

Scribner  contains  a long  article,  most  inte- 
resting and  valuable  at  the  present  moment, 
on  “The  Proposed  Isthmian  Ship  Canal,”  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Burr,  a member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  ; illustrated  by  numerous 
views  of  places  on  the  two  rival  routes,  a 
map,  and  sectional  diagrams  of  the  two  pro- 
posed canals.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  time 
that  full  information  on  the  subject  has 
been  brought  before  the  general  public  in 
an  authoritative  form.  As  a member  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Burr  is  of  course  not  con- 
cerned with  recommending  (publicly  at  least) 
either  route  ; he  merely  gives  the  facts,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  article  an  impartial  summary 
of  the  considerations  for  and  against  each 
route,  which  is  of  so  much  interest  that  we 
have  reprinted  it  in  full  on  another  page.  The 
same  issue  contains  an  article  on  “ Washing- 
ton— A City  of  Pictures,”  in  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  pictorial  and  archi- 
tectural effect  claimed  for  Washington  is 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  means  of  the  style 
of  execution  of  the  illustrations,  in  which  all 
details  are  softened  off  into  a kind  of  hazy 
effect  which  lends  enchantment  to  the  views. 
Many  things  look  picturesque  in  a mist  which 
do  not  look  so  in  a strong  light.  However,  the 
illustrations,  whether  flattering  or  not,  are  at 
all  events  very  picturesque  in  themselves.  In 
the  same  issue  is  a short  article  on  the  work  of 
a Russian  sculptor  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  powerful  of  the  naturalistic 
school  of  sculptors,  and  who  in  this  sense  bids 
fair  to  rival  Dalou  ; only  the  French  sculptor 
is  not  a naturalist  alone  ; that  is  only  one  of  his 
sides.  Troubetzkoy’s  mother,  it  appears,  was 
an  American,  and  he  received  his  artistic 
education  in  Italy  ; but  he  may  nevertheless  be 
called  a Russian  sculptor  ; his  style  is  deci- 
sively northern  and  by  no  means  Italian. 

Harper  contains  a reprint  of  Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted  Village  ” with  a critical  commentary 
from  the  very  competent  pen  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  a series  of  new  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Abbey  ; the  latter  seem  to  us  more  marked 
by  a realistic  cleverness  than  by  a sentiment  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  poem,  except  the  one 
of — 

“ The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neighbouring 

hill,” 

which  is  a fine  bit  of  landscape  effect. 
“ Rapallo  and  the  Italian  Riviera”  is  an 
article  on  the  picturesque  architectural 
elements  of  the  neighbourhood  described, 
with  some  very  good  little  sketches  by  the 
author.  “Man  and  the  Upper  Atmosphere” 
is  a short  article  by  Dr.  R.  Siiring,  of  the 
Meteorological  Institute,  Berlin,  giving  a 
summary  as  to  what  is  known  or  has  been 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  possible  heights 
in  the  atmosphere  to  which  man  may  safely 
ascend  ; an  article  obviously  written  with  a 
view  to  the  possible  further  development  of 
ballooning.  An  article  on  “Belgium’s  Art 
Crusade,”  by  Mr.  C.  Mulford  Robinson,  should 
be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers  ; it  relates  to 
the  history  and  achievements,  so  far,  of  the 
“ L’CEuvre  Nationale  Beige,”  a society  formed 
a few  years  ago  in  Brussels  with  the  object  of 
promoting  picturesqueness  and  beauty  in  city 
architecture  and  decoration  in  the  Belgian 
capital.  The  “ L’CEuvre  ” has  instituted  com 
petitions  for  the  best  designs  for  street  houses, 
street  signs,  &c.,  &c.  How  far  the  Society 
obtains  official  support  we  do  not  quite  gather  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  made  itself  more  or  less 
an  artistic  influence.  Might  not  some  such 
institution  be  tried  in  London  ? 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  “ The 
Building  of  a Cathedral,”  by  Mr.  Roger 
Riordan,  which  is  concerned  with  the  New 
York  Cathedral,  in  progress  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Heins  and  La  Farge,  but  which 
j has  as  yet  only  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
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Proposal  por  Avenue  between  Government  House  and  the  Washington  Monument,  Washington. 
(From  a plan  published  in  the,{  Century  Magazine") 


permit  of  service  being  held  in  the  crypt. 
The  view  of  the  structural  or  engineering 
portion  of  one  of  the  four  great  arches  intended 
to  carry  the  tower,  as  it  now  stands  with  the 
scaffolding  around  it,  is  impressive,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  old  plates  of  St.  Peter's  in 
progress.  No  plan  is  given.  The  illustrations 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  as  contemplated 
show  that  the  exterior  will  be  a massive  and 
striking  example  of  revived  Gothic,  with  an 
immense  central  tower,  sixteen-sided  on 
plan,  though  it  produces  the  general  effect 
of  being  square,  owing  to  the  accentua- 
tion of  four  of  the  angles  by  turrets. 
The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  choir  is  not 
bv  any  means  satisfactory.  It  is  an  imitative 
Romanesque  round  arched  style,  mixed  up  with 
fl  irid  details  suggesting  later  Gothic,  and  out 
of  keeping  with  the  general  design.  It  is  not 
an  originality  of  much  value  which  is  attained 
by  mixing  up  imitative  details  belonging  to 
different  epochs  of  Mediaeval  Gothic.  The 
scale  of  the  build. ng  will  make  it  impres- 
sive, but  we  think  it  will  be  a pretentious  | 
building,  and  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 


world's  maturer  judgment.  The  bases  of 
the  interior  walls,  we  are  told,  will  be  faced 
with  polished  red  jasper,  above  which  will 
be  a deep  moulding  of  dark  green  serpen- 
tine. The  rest  of  the  interior  will  be  of  a light 
buff  limestone  from  Frontenac  (Minnesota), 
said  to  be  rather  like  Caen  stone,  but  harder. 
No  prediction  is  made  as  to  its  probable 
date  of  completion.  The  article  which  follows 
it,  on  “ The  Uses  of  a Cathedral,”  by  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject;  it  is  a beautifully 
written  plea  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  value  of 
a great  cathedral,  even  for  those  who  differ 
intellectually  from  the  faith  for  which  it  was 
erected.  In  the  same  number  are  two  short 
articles  on  the  proposed  improvement  in  the 
laying  out  of  Washington  architecturally,  byr 
Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  a member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Improvement  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Moore.  From  a plan  given,  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  apparently  to  form  an  immense 
decorative  or  State  avenue  from  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  to  the  Capitol.  This  was  an 
old  idea,  but  unfortunately  the  builders  of  th  e 
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Washington  Monument,  owing  to  some  diffi-  1 
culty  about  the  foundations,  placed  the  Monu-  • 
ment  out  of  axis  with  the  Capitol,  and  the  : 
intervening  avenue  (called  the  Mall)  has  since  t 
been  partially  intruded  upon  by  railway  ' 
tracks.  The  present  scheme  is  to  clear  this  t 
ground,  lay  it  out  in  ornamental  gardens,  ( 
and  to  correct  the  mistake  as  to  axis  by  •. 
laying  out  a new  and  narrower  avenue — i 
an  avenue  within  an  avenue,  so  to  speak,  i 
on  a line  slightly  oblique  to  the  outer 
boundary  lines  of  the  Mall,  and  axial  with  I 
the  Capitol  and  the  Monument.  Both  will 
of  course  be  a little  out  of  square  with  the  j 
avenue,  but  not  so  as  to  be  noticeable.  The  J 
ornamental  parterres  on  each  side  of  the  new 
avenue  will  also  be  out  of  square,  and  will  be  { 
wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ; but  they  j 
cannot  be  seen  together  except  on  a plan,  and 
judicious  laying  out  can  mask  the  irregularity 
of  line  in  the  separate  parterres.  Beyond  the 
Monument  will  be  a long  canal  with  transept 
branches,  continuing  the  axial  line.  We  give 
a reproduction  of  the  plan  as  given  in  the  1 
Century.  It  is  a fine  and  a cleverly  conceived 
scheme. 

The  Revue  G&niralc  opens  with  an  article  on 
the  interesting  and  rather  new  subject 
“L’Industrie  dans  la  Grece  Ancienne,”  a 
review  of  what  is  described  as  a very  im- 
portant book  on  that  subject  by  M.  Francotte, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of 
the  subject,  which  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  though  tl.e  Greeks  had  what  are 
now  called  “ industries,”  their  influence  on  the 
social  life  of  the  country  was  very  slight.  The 
three  principal  industries  of  ancient  Greece  the 
author  considers  to  have  been  metallurgy, 
ceramics,  and  wool-working,  and  that  the 
principal  centres  of  industry  were  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Delos  ; but  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  depended  rather  on  commerce  than 
industry.  The  Revue,  however,  has  done  : 
service  in  calling  to  what  appears  to  be  a . 
valuable  and  interesting  book. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an  article  : 
by  Mr.  John  Stafford,  “ On  Senlac  Hill,”  which 
is  an  attempt  to  realise,  on  the  ground,  the  : 
progress  and  events  of  the  battle,  so  momentous  1 
for  this  country,  in  which  William  conquered  I 
Harold.  The  article  is  well  written  and  of  : 
considerable  interest. 

Among  articles  in  Knowledge  is  a brief  1 
history  of  the  development  of  Fahrenheit’s  ;l 
Thermometer,  by  Sir  Samuel  Wilks.  An  1 
article  on  “ The  Use  of  Hand  Telescopes  in  1 
Astronomy  ” may  be  of  practical  interest  to  1 
those  who  wish  to  observe  the  stars  and  can- 
not afford  a mounted  equatorial. 

The  quarterly  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute contains  the  papers  read  at  the  conference  : 
on  Water  Supply  and  River  Pollution,  with  ii 
the  important  discussions  which  took  place  on  ij 
the  subject. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION:  j 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  u 
Section  of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this  i 
session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-  j 
street,  W.,  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wey-  • 
mouth  was  in  the  chair,  and  a technical  paper 
on  “ Stained  Glass  ” was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J 
Dudley  Forsyth,  which  is  printed  in  full  on 
another  page.  There  were  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  own  work,  and  not  the  least  inte- 
resting part  was  that  devoted  to  demonstrations  . 
in  “staining”  and  “leading.” 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  E.  | 
Davis,  who  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  « 
the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  his  ij 
kindness  in  preparing  such  an  excellent  paper,  d 
He  agreed  with  the  author  that  it  was  abso-  | 
lutely  essential  for  the  production  of  a har-  | 
monious  work  that  the  artist  should  study  the  j 
surroundings  before  making  his  design. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr.  u 
F.  C.  Eden,  who  said  he  had  listened  with  1| 
great  pleasure  to  the  most  instructive  paper  Mr.  j 
Forsyth  had  prepared. 

Mr.  Prest  followed,  and  said  it  was  a great  d 
pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  present  and  i| 
heard  Mr.  Forsyth’s  paper,  from  which  he  n 
had  learnt  many  things.  He  was  quite  in  i, 
accord  with  the  author  as  to  the  necessity  of  ;; 
studying  the  surroundings  of  one’s  work.  He  |i 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  speakers  in  il 
their  condemnation  of  canopy  work,  as  he  ij 
thought  it  was  valuable  when  properly  used,  1 
especially  in  Perpendicular  work.  He  thought 
it  very  interesting  to  have  to  fill  in  the  most 
intricate  traceries  of  windows.  He  was  pleased 
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to  see  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  designs  the  introduction 
of  scrolls  and  good  black  lettering. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  thought  the  art 
suffered  from  realism  and  the  use  of  perspec- 
tive, and  on  the  latter  account  objected  to 
canopy  work,  unless  treated  entirely  cti 
silhouette , as  well  as  to  pedestals  and  floors  in 
perspective.  The  effect  of  colour  rather  than 
figure  drawing  should  be  the  aim  of  the  artist 
in  stained  glass,  and  symbolism  rather  than 
realism. 

Mr.  Tucker  thought  the  early  methods  of 
working  in  stained  glass  were  the  right  ones, 
and  was  sorry  to  hear  the  “new  art” — as  it 
had  been  described — so  adversely  criticised. 
He  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  follow 
the  idea  exemplified  in  the  working  of  a good 
church  banner,  and  that  the  flesh  tints  should 
be  lightly  touched  in.  He  quite  agreed  that 
the  effects  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  most 
distressing. 

Mr.  Booer  said  in  the  old  days  the  glass  was 
full  of  imperfections,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Hartley’s  works  at  Sunderland,  which 
were  largely  influenced  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  we 
are  now  able  to  obtain  the  most  perfect 
material.  The  varying  thicknesses  of  the 
glass  was  part  of  its  beauty.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  first  use  of  bottled  glass  in  Mr. 
Prior’s  church  at  Framlingham.  He  thought 
we  ought  not  to  use  the  American  opalescent 
glass,  as  it  was  unsuited  to  our  climate.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  work  out  a design  by  using 
small  pieces  of  stained  glass  and  gumming 
them  on  a sheet  of  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  all  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Forsyth’s  paper. 
He  thought  it  most  essential  that  the  stained- 
glass  artist  should  have  a good  eye  for  colour. 
It  was  the  duty  of  architects  to  design  good 
buildings,  and  to  give  the  stained-glass  worker 
a free  hand  with  the  windows.  He  thought 
they  handicapped  their  work  by  taking  it  up 
from  a business  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day,  the  Special  Visitor  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Day  said  he  thought  they  were  deeply 
indebled  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  extremely 
interesting  paper,  and  he  had  much  plea- 
sure in  being  present.  He  thought  plating 
and  enamelling  should  be  used  with  great 
discretion,  and  the  use  of  aciding  tended  to 
fritter  away  the  design.  The  use  of  soft  flux 
was  the  cause  of  had  woik,  which  was  the 
fault  of  some  of  Morris’s  work.  With  regard 
to  the  scale  ot  the  figures,  he  thought  the  body 
should  he  lengthened  so  as  to  "correct  the 
effect  of  foreshortening.  He  strongly  objected 
to  the  figure  fetich  and  the  use  of  canopy 
work,  the  latter  alwa\s  suggesting  cheap- 
ness to  his  mind.  Stained  glass  was  a 
barbaric  art,  and  by  the  introduction  of  figure 
work  the  art  was  ruined.  The  story  of  a win- 
dow had  no  influence  on  him  ; he  only  admired 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  colour.  He  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  the  style 
of  the  building,  and  thought  it  inartistic  not  to 
do  so. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  made  to  include  the 
Special  Visitor,  and,  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Forsyth  having  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  February  21,  when 
Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  will  read  a paper  on  : “ The 
Organ  : Its  Proper  Position  and  Architectural 
Treatment.” 

1 ->  1 

THE  PANAMA  AND  NICARAGUA 
CANAL  ROUTES. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Magazines  and 
Reviews”  we  have  referred,  on  another  page, 
to  the  remarkable  article  on  “ The  Proposed 
Isthmian  Ship  Canal  ” in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Burr,  a member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  impartial  summary,  at  the  close  of 
the  article,  of  the  heads  of  the  case  for  and 
against  each  of  the  alternative  routes.  The 
question  of  the  canal  is  one,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  of  interest  to  the  whole  civilised 
world 

“ Concisely  stating  the  situation,  its  main  features 
may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows 

Both  routes  are  entirely  * practicable  and  feasible.' 

Neither  route  has  any  material  commercial  advan- 
tage over  the  other  as  to  time,  although  the  distance 
between  our  Atlantic  (including  Gulf)  and  Pacific 
ports  is  less  by  the  Nicaragua  route. 

The  Panama  route  is  about  one-fourth  the  length 
of  that  in  Nicaragua ; it  has  less  locks,  less  eleva- 


tion of  summit-level,  and  far  less  curvature,  all 
contributing  to  correspondingly  decreased  risks 
peculiar  to  the  passage  through  a canal.  The  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  route  is  but  six-tenths  that  for  the 
Nicaragua  route. 

The  harbour  features  may  be  made  adequate  for 
all  the  needs  of  a canal  by  either  route,  with  such 
little  preponderance  of  advantage  as  may  exist  in 
favour  of  the  Panama  crossing. 

The  Commission  estimated  ten  years  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  eight  years  for  the 
Nicaragua  waterway,  but  the  writer  believes  that 
these  relations  should  be  exchanged,  or  at  least  that 
the  time  of  completion  for  the  Panama  route  should 
not  be  estimated  greater  than  for  the  Nicaragua. 

The  water  supply  is  practically  unlimited  on  both 
routes,  but  the  controlling  or  regulating  works, 
being  automatic,  are  much  simpler  and  more  easily 
operated  and  maintained  on  the  Panama  route. 

The  Nicaragua  route  is  practically  uninhabited, 
and  consequently  practically  no  sickness  exists  there. 
On  the  Panama  route,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
considerable  population  extending  along  the  entire 
line,  among  which  yellow-fever  and  other  tropical 
diseases  are  probably  always  found.  Initial  sanitary 
works  of  much  larger  magnitude  would  be  required 
on  the  Panama  route  than  on  the  Nicaragua, 
although  probably  as  rigorous  sanitary  measures 
would  be  required  during  the  construction  of  the 
canal  on  one  route  as  on  the  other. 

The  railroad  on  the  Panama  route  and  other 
facilities  offered  by  a considerable  existing  popula- 
tion render  the  beginning  of  work  and  the  housing 
and  organisation  of  the  requisite  labour  force  less 
difficult  and  more  prompt  than  on  the  Nicaragua 
route. 

The  greater  amount  of  work  on  the  Nicaragua 
route,  and  its  distribution  over  a far  greater  length 
of  line,  involve  the  employment  of  a correspond- 
ingly  greater  force  of  labourers  for  an  equally 
prompt  completion  of  the  work. 

The  relative  seismic  conditions  of  the  two  routes 
cannot  be  quantitatively  stated  with  accuracy,  but 
in  neither  case  are  they  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
cause  anxiety  as  to  the  effects  upon  completed  canal 
structures. 

Concessions  and  treaties  require  to  be  secured 
and  negotiated  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  on 
either  route,  but  the  Nicaragua  route  only  is  free 
from  the  complications  of  prior  rights  and  con- 
cessions. 

In  view  of  the  unreasonably  high  price  put  upon 
their  rights  and  property  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  the  Nicaragua  route  must  be  taken 
as  the  most  ‘ practicable  and  feasible  ’ for  the  con- 
struction of  a ship  canal  by  the  United  States 
Government.  This  decision  may  ultimately  be 
affected  by  further  negotiations  or  by  the  reason- 
ableness of  terms  under  which  concessions  may  be 
secured  or  treaties  negotiated  with  the  respective 
Central  American  governments,  and  the  promptness 
with  which  these  end3  may  be  attained." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Art  School,  Hull. — In  the  recent  com- 
petition for  a new  art  school  at  Hull  the  first 
premiated  design  was  that  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Lanchester,  Stewart,  and  Rickards,  Vernon- 
place,  Bloomsbury-square,  London,  W.C.  The 
second  premiated  design  was  that  by  Messrs. 
Spencer  W.  Grant  and  James  A.  Bowden, 
Finsburv-pavement,  London,  E.C.  ; and  the 
third  bv  Mr.  Francis  J.  Smith,  Parliament  Man- 
sions, Victoria-street,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W. 

Schools,  Hornsey. — In  the  limited  com- 
petition for  the  new  Mattison-road  Schools, 
for  the  Hornsey  School  Board,  Mr.  Robson,  the 
assessor,  placed  first  the  joint  design  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Alfred  Butler.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hall,  Cooper,  & Davis,  and  the  third  premium 
to  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Laurance.  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Butler  have  been  appointed  architects  to  the 
new  buildings,  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  The  school  is  of  exceptional 
importance,  comprising  four  large  blocks.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
buildings,  there  will  be  a higher  grade  school 
with  lecture-room  — art  and  science  class 
rooms,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  ; 
also  a manual  instruction  room,  cookery  and 
laundry  rooms,  housewifery  rooms,  and  a 
swimming-bath. 


Trades  Council  Buildings,  Leeds.— The  new 
buildings  of  the  Leeds  Trades  Council,  in  Upper 
Fountaine-street,  are  now  approaching  completion. 
The  buildings,  which  are  being  erected  by  the 
Leeds  Builders  Company,  according  to  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  architect,  comprise  a hall 
capable  of  accommodating  450  people,  a smoke- 
room  and  bar,  with  a billiard-room  (two  tables), 
reading-room,  lodgerooms,  and  offices.  The  Dew 
buildings,  which  are  constructed  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  will  cost  some  6,000/.  They  are  to  serve 
he  purposes  of  a club. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society.— At 
the  Victoria  Station  Hotel  on  the  6th  inst.  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Nottingham  Architectural 
Society  was  held.  Mr.  A.  Marshall  (President; 
was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Brewill  (Vice- 
president)  in  the  vice-chair.  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  Mr.  R.  Evans,  J.P., 
gave  the  “ Health  of  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham."  He  said 
the  architectural  profession  had  many  transac- 
tions with  the  Corporation, and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  much  they  owed  to  the  goodwill  and 
influence  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff.  Mr.  Evans 
then  paid  a tribute  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  Corporation  officials  did  their  work. 
The  Mayor  (Councillor  E.  N.  Elborne,  J.P.),  in 
his  reply,  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
architects  worked  well  with  the  Corporation 
officials,  whose  duties  were  sometimes  onerous. 
He  hoped  that  before  long  the  architects 
would  be  strictly  entitled  to  call  themselves 
a profession.  He  often  wondered  what 
standard  of  knowledge  entitled  a man  to  be 
called  an  architect.  He  thought  all  architects 
should  go  through  a proper  period  of  training, 
because,  if  it  perhaps  would  not  make  an 
architect,  it  would  be  a sort  of  guarantee  that 
they  were  qualified  for  the  positions  they  held. 
He  congratulated  the  architects  of  Nottingham 
on  the  great  strides  they  were  making  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  they  were  putting  up 
in  Nottingham.  Concluding,  he  said  the 
architects  could  do  a great  deal  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  by 
providing  some  practical  scheme.  The  Sheriff 
(Councillor  E.  G.  Loverseed)  also  briefly  re- 
sponded. He  hoped  that  when  the  Corpora- 
tion took  up  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city  they  would  try  to  get  uniformity  of 
design.  “ The  Master  Builders’  Association  ” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  who  said 
there  would  always  be  in  a profession  like  theirs 
men  who  were  not  really  architects.  While  such 
a state  of  affairs  existed  their  profession  would 
always  be  open  to  disparaging  remarks,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  think  were  shared  by  the 
general  public.  S)  far  as  the  builders  of 
Nottingham  were  concerned,  the  architects  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  them.  A good  builder 
was  an  architect's  greatest  comfort.  Referring 
to  the  prices  for  work  which  prevailed  in 
America  and  England,  he  said  the  master 
builders  should  inquire  into  the  extraordinary 
difference  that  exLted.  Mr.  H.  Vickers  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Nottingham  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation) replied.  He  said  their  Association 
was  doing  good  work,  and  so  long  as  they 
conducted  it  on  the  lines  laid  down  there  was 
no  reason  to  fear  but  that  it  would  be  a benefit, 
not  only  to  them  but  to  the  architects.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Heazell  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Visitors,”  and  Dr.  Boobbyer  replied.  The 
“ Health  of  the  President  of  the  Society  ” was 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Walker,  and  the  President, 
Mr.  Marshall,  responded. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bias- 
hill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mrs.  Astley 
exhibited  a very  elegant  glass  goblet  of  Vene- 
tian manufacture,  in  perfect  condition,  believed 
to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century  : and  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley  two  snuffboxes,  one  of 
silver,  the  other  of  copper,  the  lids  having 
figure  subjects  in  high  relief,  Flemish  in 
character,  probably  of  late  seventeenth  century 
date.  Mr.  Patrick  submitted  for  exhibition,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Bristol,  an  article 
called  a “ riff,”  an  instrument  for  sharpening 
the  scythe,  made  of  cross-grained  oak,  grated 
on  each  side,  and  powdered  with  a coarse 
grit  sand,  very  hard.  It  is  an  interesting 
survival  of  an  ancient  type  still  in  use  at 
the  present  day  in  the  district  of  Glamorgan, 
which  was  once  the  domain  of  the  “ Kings  of 
Gower.”  The  grit  stone  sand  is  found  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  but  those  who  know  where 
to  find  it  keep  the  deposits  a secret,  and  when 
a sufficient  supply  has  been  obtained  the  place 
is  covered  up.  The  Chairman  remarked  that 
a somewhat  similar  instrument,  but  differing 
in  shape,  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire,  but  is  there 
called  a “ strikel.”  - Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  little-known,  but  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  a,  fortified  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Great  Britain,  “ Gwnny  Piiory, 
Glamorgan,”  the  history  of  which  is  so  well 
given  in  the  valuable  work  just  published  by 
Colonel  Turbervill. 
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Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the 
General  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., 
Judge  Baylis,  K.C.,  in  the  chair,  Viscount 
Dillon  read  a paper  on  “ Horse  Armour,”  in 
which,  after  describing  the  various  parts  of  the 
protection  for  the  animal,  he  noted  several 
instances  in  which  such  protections  made  of 
metal  or  of  cuir  bouilli  were  mentioned  in 
memoirs,  wills,  &c.  The  chief  examples  of 
existing  armour  of  this  class  in  our  own  and 
foreign  collections  were  described,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  was  given. 
The  existence  of  a portion  of  cuir  bouilli  horse 
armour  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
artistic  treatment  of  various  metal  horse 
armours  in  Europe,  notably  that  of  the  Elector 
Christian  II.,  at  Dresden,  were  referred  to. 
The  fact  of  the  Shoshones  and  Comanche 
Indians  having  used  leather  horse  armour  was 
also  noticed. — Mr.  J.  H.  Round  then  read  a paper 
on  “ Castle  Guard,”  in  which  he  claimed  that, 
although  one  of  the  earliest  of  feudal  burdens, 
its  commutation  for  a money  payment 
had  enabled  it  to  survive  the  abolition 
of  feudal  tenures,  and  to  continue  till 
recent  times.  He  suggested  that  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  commuted  afforded  an  indication 
of  the  date  at  which  the  commutation  was 
effected,  and  he  dealt  with  the  system  on 
which  the  guards  of  the  chief  royal  castles 
were  originally  provided  for,  laying  stress  on 
the  great  distance  from  the  castle  at  which 
the  manor  owing  guard  service  often  lay.  He 
then  dwelt  on  the  value  of  castle  guard 
tenure  as  an  instrument  of  research  in  local 
history,  pointing  out  that  it  enabled  one,  at 
times,  to  trace  the  history  of  a manor  from  the 
Conquest  and  to  prove  identities  otherwise 
obscure.  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  — 
At  a meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  7th  inst.,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  a 
paper  on  “The  Electric  Passenger  Elevator  ” 
was  read  by  Mr.  William  J.  Cooper.  The  prin- 
cipal requirements  of  an  effective  electric  ele- 
vator were  stated  to  be  safety,  reliability,  effec- 
tive control,  economy,  and  compactness,  and 
were  divided  into  two  clearly  defined  groups, 
having  reference  to  (1)  the  winding  machine, 
in  operation  while  the  elevator  was  in  use  with 
the  safety  devices,  which  were  usually  inactive, 
but  had  to  come  into  play  as  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  failed  or  got 
out  of  order  ; (2)  the  car  with  its  safety 
gear  moving  up  and  down  the  hoistway. 
The  chief  features  of  an  ordinary  gear  were 
the  armature  of  a motor  coupled  to  a worm 
with  ball  or  collar  bearings  to  take  the  end 
thrust  of  the  worm  ; a worm  wheel  submerged 
in  an  oil  bath,  and  fixed  in  a suitable  bracket, 
entirely  protected  from  the  action  of  dust  or 
grit  ; a grooved  winding  drum  or  veed  wheel 
fixed  to  the  worm  wheel  or  mounted  on  the 
same  shaft.  Such  machines  were  almost 
exclusively  operated  on  the  over  balance 
system.  This  had  the  advantage  of 
economy  of  power  by  making  the  system 
balanced  when  the  average  load  was  in 
the  car,  in  which  case  the  elevator  had  no 
gravity  work  to  perform,  and  resulted  in  the 
most  economical  type  of  hoisting  apparatus. 
The  electric  motor  and  winding  machinery 
could  be  erected  either  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hoistway  as  desired.  'If  fixed  at 
the  top,  one  face  of  the  drum  could  be 
plumb  over  the  centre  of  the  car,  and  the 
other  face  plumb  over  the  counter- 
balance weight.  Under  special  circum- 
stances, the  machinery  might  be  placed  at 
a distance  from  the  hoistway,  and  the  ropes 
guided  over  diverting  sheaves,  but  it  was 
obvious,  however,  that  the  fewer  sheaves  em- 
ployed, the  less  would  be  the  wear  on  the 
ropes  and  loss  by  friction.  The  arrangement 
of  placing  the  machinery  at  the  top  of  the 
hoistway  was  particularly  adapted  to  the 
electric  elevator,  as  the  current  was  easily 
conveyed  by  the  cables  to  the  motor  and  con- 
troller. The  author  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
an  effective  form  of  brake.  It  might  be 
mechanically  operated  from  the  switch  gear 
shaft  by  the  controlling  rope,  or  be  an  auto- 
matic magnetic  solonoid  brake,  the  type  now 
generally  adopted.  A solonoid  and  magnet  of 
small  dimensions  could  be  made  to  give  a pull 


of  500  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  through  one  half  inch.  To 
meet  the  severe  demands  of  the  elevator,  motors 
of  a somewhat  distinct  classhad  been  introduced, 
constructed  so  as  to  need  little  attention.  A com- 
paratively small  motor  could  be  used,  as  in  all 
cases  the  maximum  load  was  of  short  duration, 
the  motor  standing  idle  for  at  least  half  the 
time.  Shunt  motors  were  self-regulating  if 
the  potential  was  constant,  and  were  now 
almost  invariably  adopted,  but  with  about 
10  per  cent,  of  series  winding  added  on  the 
field  magnets  to  enable  the  motor  to  develop  a 
powerful  torque  at  the  moment  of  starting. 
Considerable  ingenuity  had  been  expended 
over  the  starting  and  controlling  switches,  the 
operation  of  which  might  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  either  by  a hand  rope,  a hand  wheel,  a 
lever,  or  by  a push-button  device.  The  controller 
had  to  perform  three  general  functions: — 1. 
Make  and  break  the  current  for  motor,  and 
reverse  the  armature  circuits.  2.  Cut  out  the 
starting  resistance  automatically,  and  with 
fixed  steps.  3.  Cut  in  the  resistance  for 
stopping,  and  apply  the  brake.  The  push- 
button controller  was  to  be  recommended  for 
private  houses,  or  places  where  an  attendant  was 
not  required,  the  elevator  being  operated  by  the 
passenger.  The  machine  was  of  the  ordinary 
drum  type,  the  controlling  being  entirely  elec- 
tric and  operated  Dy  simply  pushing  a button. 
Various  automatic  safety  devices  were  used  in 
connexion  with  the  working  controller  or 
push-button  switches.  These  devices  were 
operated  by  both  the  car  and  the  hoisting 
machine,  to  cut  off  the  power  and  apply  the 
brakes  at  the  limits  of  the  car’s  travel.  The 
safety  apparatus  and  the  bottom  guide  shoes 
were  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  girdle  irons,  or  a steel 
channel  crown  bar  of  special  section  for  light- 
ness, securely  connected  to  the  under  frame  by 
side  bolts  fitted  with  adjustable  guides  of  gun 
metal  or  cast-iron,  and  movable  guide  sheaves 
for  the  hoisting  ropes  to  pass  over  to  the 
bottom  of  the  car  to  prevent  undue  wear.  To 
guard  against  the  car  falling  unretarded  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hoistway,  in  the  event  of  the 
hoisting  ropes  breaking  or  becoming  un- 
shipped, there  were  several  types  of  safety 
gears  employed,  attached  to  the  bottom  or 
platform  of  the  car,  and  arranged  to  operate 
by  gripping  the  fixed  guide  posts  or  backings, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  compressed  springs 
or  levers,  or  by  the  combination  of  springs  and 
centrifugal  governor.  Reference  was  made  to 
accidents  arising  from  the  insecurity  of 
entrances  to  the  hoistway.  An  electrical 
locking  apparatus  should  be  fitted  to  all  electric 
elevators,  by  which  all  the  hoistway  doors  or 
gates  would  remain  locked  except  when  the 
car  itself  was  in  position  at  the  landing,  and 
stationary.  The  opening  of  any  door  was 
arranged  to  break  the  main  circuit  of  the 
motor,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  motor  to 
be  started  again  until  the  gate  was  shut  and 
locked  and  the  circuit  remade.  It  was  shown 
that  electric  elevators  of  the  type  described 
were  safe,  reliable,  easily  controlled,  and 
noiseless,  while  economy  was  claimed 
in  cost  of  maintenance  and  power  used. 
In  most  towns  and  cities  the  cost  of  electrical 
energy  for  power  purposes  was  between  2d. 
and  qd.  per  B.O.T.  unit.  The  first  cost  in 
many  cases  compared  very  favourably  with 
that  of  hydraulic  or  other  elevators.  The  elec- 
tric elevator  was  adapted  to  standardisation. 
The  whole  of  the  hoisting  gear  could  be  kept 
in  stock,  and  ready  for  assembling  when  an 
order  was  received,  and  the  voltage,  speed  of 
travel,  and  load  known.  The  length  of  the 
travel  did  not  enter  into  consideration  so  far  as 
the  driving  gear  was  concerned,  the  motor 
having  simply  to  run  somewhat  longer,  and 
the  increased  length  of  travel  was  thereby 
attained.  In  conclusion,  the  author  pointed 
out  that  the  power  or  current  used  in  an  elec- 
tric elevator  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  or  load  carried,  while,  with 
one  worked  hydraulically,  it  was  necessary  to 
fill  the  cylinder  with  power  water  whether  the 
load  was  light  or  heavy. — A discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
having  been  passed  to  the  author,  the  proceed- 
ings closed  with  the  announcement  of  the 
ensuing  visit  on  February  22  to  the  new  baths 
and  wash-houses  at  Fulham,  and  of  the  next 
meeting  on  March  7,  when  a paper  on  “The 
Use  of  Engineering  Models  ” would  be  read  by 
Mr.  Percival  Marshall. 


The  Student’s  Column.— Our  Student's  Column 
article  this  week  is  unavoidably  held  over. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  i 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  l| 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  3,000/.  for  vari-  j 
ous  purposes  ; St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  1 
500/.  for  street  improvement ; and  Westminster  j 
City  Council  2,371/.  for  street  improvement. 

The  Works  Department. — Mr.  Austin  asked  | 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  i 
whether  an  offer  had  been  before  the  Com-  j 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  jobbing  work  of  the 
Council  at  i8£  per  cent,  below  the  Council’s 
schedule. 

Lord  Welby  said  the  question  had  been  j 
raised  as  to  whether  such  an  offer  would  be  j 
entertained,  but  he  was  unable  to  say  that  the  \ 
offer  was  actually  before  them.  There  was  a it 
question  raised  that  the  War  Office  Contractor  j| 
should  undertake  the  work. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  asked  whether  in  the  event 
of  such  an  offer  being  made  the  committee 
would  take  steps  to  inquire  whether  the  offer 
was  a boud-fidc  one,  and  if  loss  was  being  ! 
guaranteed  against,  from  a pool,  by  the  con- 
tractors who  wanted  to  break  up  the  Works 
Department. 

Lord  Welby  said  full  investigation  would  be  I 
made. 

Cost  of  Brickwork— The  Finance  Committee  || 
submitted  the  following  report : — 

“ An  article  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  U 
November  iS,  1901,  on  ‘The  Crisis  in  British 
Industry,’  and  the  effect  of  trade  unionism  on  the  ; 
trade  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  article  : 
the  writer  referred  to  the  output  of  bricklayers  | 
employed  on  the  construction  of  works  by  or  for  1 
the  Council.  He  said — ■ The  maximum  of  400 
bricks  per  day  is  the  " recognised  ” limit  for  1 
dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  business  premises  built  l 
by  a private  contractor.  In  the  case  of  public  i 
buildings,  and  especially  London  County  Council  I 
and  London  School  Board  work,  the  limit  is  con-  jj 
siderably  less.'  He  added  that  certain  bricklayers 
had  stated  that  ‘ The  London  County  Council  limit 
is  330  bricks  the  day.  That  is  what  they  consider 
a fair  day's  work.’ 

If  this  passage  means  that!  the  Council  has 
accepted  330  bricks  as  a fair  day’s  work,  that  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  The  manager  of  works,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  works  entrusted 
to  the  department,  assures  us  that  he  has  never  1 
recognised  any  such  limit,  and  such  a suggestion  ha3  • 
received  no  countenance  from  us. 

We  have  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  accuracy  , 
of  the  statements  which  we  have  quoted,  and  we  : 
have  been  furnished  with  the  opinion  of  several 
London  firms  of  contractors  as  to  the  present  and  : 
past  output  of  bricklayers  employed  by  them. 
There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  bricks  actually  laid,  but  we  find  a general  I 
agreement  that  the  number  laid  per  man  per  day  is  ; 
considerably  less  than  the  corresponding  number  ■ 
laid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  though  it  has  s 
risen  somewhat  from  the  number  laid  two  or  three  : 
years  ago. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  whom  we  have  e 
examined  are  not  altogether  agreed  as  to  whether 
the  number  of  bricks  laid  by  men  employed  in  the 
Works  Department  is  equal  to  the  number  laid  by  • 
bricklayers  employed  by  contractors.  Although  1 
we  have  given  the  matter  our  careful  attention,  the  : 
difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  and  comparable  data  1 
has  prevented  us  from  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion upon  the  point. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  detailed  in-  • 
formation  with  respect  to  any  of  the  large  works  s 
completed  by  the  Department,  owing  to  the  absence  : 
of  any  details  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  Depart-  - 
ment  of  brickwork.  We  have,  however,  obtained  I 
from  the  manager  of  works  a rough  calculation  of  j 
the  rate  on  three  works  recently  executed  or  in  1 
course  of  execution  by  the  Works  Department — • 
viz.,  Perry-vale  Fire  Station,  Battersea-bridge 
Dwellings,  and  Seymour  and  Somerset  Buildings.  . 
The  manager  arrives  at  his  results  by  dividing  the  • 
total  number  of  rods  of  brickwork  by  the  number  • 
of  hours  returned  as  worked  in  laying  the  bricks,  j 
We  conclude  from  the  figures  that,  taking  into  • 
account  every  class  of  brickwork  found  in  buildings  : 
of  the  above  character,  the  figure  of  330  bricks  per  J 
man  per  day  is  considerably  below  the  number  ' 
actually  laid.” 

Works  Manager. — The  General  Purposes  -I 
Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ We  have  had  under  consideration  the  arrange-  ) 
ments  to  be  made  consequent  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Adams,  the  manager  of  works,  and  have  now  • 
decided  to  recommend  the  Council  to  order  the  | 
issue  of  an  advertisement  inviting  applications  for  » 
the  position  at  the  salary  which  at  present  attaches  < 
to  the  appointment,  viz.,  1,500/.  a year.  We  have  ' 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  future  the  I 
supervision  of  the  department  should  be  entrusted  ' 
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' to  a Works  Committee  with  a membership  of  seven- 
>,  in  addition  to  ex-officio  members  ; and  we  propose 
r/  in  due  course  to  submit  for  the  Council’s  considera- 
Ition  a draft  order  of  reference.  In  the  meantime 
we  recommend— (a)  That  an  advertisement  be 
9 issued  inviting  applications  for  the  appointment  of 
a manager  of  works,  and  that  the  salary  to  be  attached 
i to  the  position  be  1,500/.  a year  as  at  present. 
C ( b ) That  a Standing  Committee,  consisting  of  seven 
u members,  be  appointed  for  the  supervision  of  the 
i Works  Department,  and  that  such  committee  be 
9 styled  the  Works  Committee.” 

| The  consideration  of  the  matter  was 
5 adjourned.  An  amendment  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  effect  that  the  salary  shall  be  i,ooo/. 

The  Water  Question. — A debate  on  the  new 

I Government  measure  for  dealing  with  the 
water  question  lasted  for  more  than  four  hours. 
The  Water  Committee  submitted  a long  report, 
which  concluded  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

(n)  That  the  interests  of  the  people  of  London  in 
the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the  water 
supply  are  so  vital  that  they  ought  not  to  be  en- 
trusted to  a Water  Board  nominated  by  seventy- 
eight  different  authorities  and  independent  of  public 
control. 

(b)  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  that  a 
Board  constituted  as  proposed  should  have  the 
power  to  decide  by  agreement  what  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Companies,  or  that  it  should  have  the 
right  of  creating  debt  or  of  levying  rates  upon 
London. 

(c)  That  the  Council  should  'endeavour  to  obtain 
such  amendment  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
London  Water  Bill,  1902,  as  shall  make  it  clear  that 
the  award  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  is  to  represent 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  undertaking  and 
is  to  be  determined  as  a sum  ot  money. 

(</)  That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  present  a petition  against 
the  Bill,  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
to  such  petition. 

Mr.  Henry  Clarke'  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“That  the  Council  welcomes  the  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Government 
Water  Bill,  as  affording  a reasonable  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  a difficult  question.” 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  agreed  to 
by  large  majorities. 

Tenders. — The  following  tenders  were 
accepted  : — 

Supply  and  erection  of  light  ornamental  fencing 
to  enclose  shrubberies  at  Horniman  Gardens — 
Hill  & Smith,  117/.  85.  6d. 

Wiring,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  installation 
of  the  electric  light  at  the  Smack  Boys’  Home, 
Lowestoft — Bush  & Dryburgb,  103/. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  p.m. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 

Erection  of  One-story  Shops  in  Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

Westminster. — That  the  Council’s  resolution  of 
November  19,  igor,  sanctioning  the  erection  of  one- 
story  shops  and  an  entrance  porch  in  front  of  Nos. 
123,  125,  and  127,  and  Xos.  145  to  169  (odd  numbers 
only,  inclusive)  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  be 
rescinded.  That  the  Council  do  consent  to  the 
erection  of  one-story  shops  and  an  entrance  porch 
in  front  of  a portion  of  No.  125,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster  (Messrs.  Z.  King  & Son  for  Mrs.  M. 
Hiscox,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hiscox,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Raikes). — 
Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Maryleboiie,  East. — Buildings  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Park-road,  Regent’s  Park  (Mr.  H.  O.  Cress- 
well  for  the  trustees  of  the  Eyre  estate). — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — An  addition  to  No.  58,  Yerbury- 
road,  Upper  Holloway,  to  abut  upon  Wedmore- 
Btreet  (Mr.  G.  Saint  for  Mr.  G.  Welch).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Westminster. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Sections  13 
and  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
rebuilding  of  the  stable  at  the  rear  of  No.  29,  Great 
Chapel-street,  Westminster,  abutting  on  Dacre- 
street  (Messrs.  Blyth  & Co.  for  Mr.  A.  Craddock).— 
Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Holborn. — A building  on  the  site  of  No.  17, 
Hunter-street,  and  No.  21,  Compton-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square,  with  a portion  of  the  building,  not  to 
exceed  ,0  ft.  in  height,  on  part  of  the  open  space 
required  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  to  be  provided  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  (Mr.  J.  G.  Izard  for  Mr.  J. 

Wyman).— Consent. 
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Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Islington,  North. f — That  the  Council  do  make  an 
order  as  follows  : — Whereas  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  on 
January  1 1,  1902,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  42 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  delivered,  on 
behalf  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  of  the  Council,  at  the  County  Hall, 
plans  cf  blocks  of  intended  dwelliDg-house?,  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on 
a site  on  the  western  side  of  Wedmore-3treet, 

Islington,  southward  of  Wedmore-mews 

Now  the  Council  does  by  this  order  sanction  the 
said  plans  so  far  as  Section  42  of  the  said  Act  is 
concerned — Agreed. 

Hackney,  A/otlh. — That  the  Council  do  make  an 
order  as  follows  : — Whereas  Mr.  C.  Gordon  Smith, 
of  No.  56,  Cannon-street.  E.C.,  on  January  23,  1902, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  42  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  delivered  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Michel),  Goodman,  Young,  & Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the 
County  Hall,  plans  of  intended  dwelling-houses  to 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class  and  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on 
a site  to  the  eastward  of  the  mission-hall,  on  the 

north  side  of  Stamford-terrace,  Hackney 

Now  the  Council  does  by  this  order  disapprove  of, 
and  refuse  to  sanction,  the  said  plan?. — Agreed. 

Width  op  Way  and  Projection. 

Strand. f — The  retention  of  a stone  balcony,  with 
an  iron  railing,  at  the  second  floor  level  in  iront  of 
No.  39,  Wardour-street,  Sjho  (Mr.  W.  Hoe).— 
Consent. 

Means  op  Escape  from  Top  op  High  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  on  the 
top  story  of  the  northern  portion  of  a block  of 
residential  flats  on  the  west  side  of  Harewood-place, 
abutting  on  Oxford-street,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  (the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which  story 
is  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level),  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  P.  Hoffman  for 
Mr.  H.  Lovatt).— Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Historical  Introduction  to  the  Collection 
of  Illuminated  Letters  and  Manuscripts  in 
the  National  Art  Library.  By  John  W.  Bradley. 
B A (Eyre  & Spotliswoode.  2s.  6d.) 

Applied  Perspective  for  Architects  and 
Painters.  By  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow.  (Houghton, 
Miffling  & Co.,  Boston,  U.S  A.  13s.  6d.) 

Laxtons  Builders'  Price-Book  for  1902. 
(Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd.  ; and  Simpkin,  Marshall 
& Co  ) 

A History  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Northampton.  By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson, 
M A.  (William  Mark,  Northampton.) 

Bermondsey  : Its  Historic  Memories  and 
Associations.  By  Edward  T.  Clarke.  (Elliot 
Stock  ) 

A History  ok  Design  in  Mural  Painting. 
By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.  (J.  Parker.) 

Dawlish,  and  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe 
(“Homeland  Handbooks”  Series).  By  Beatrix  F. 
Cresswell.  (Homeland  Association.) 


eighty-seven  sets  of  designs  had  been  sent  in 
lor  a School  of  Art  at  Hull,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  expected  to  be  about  12,000 /, 
Presuming  that  “perspective  views”  were  ad- 
mitted, no  one  who  knows  the  cost  of  getting  up 
a set  of  competition  drawings  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  on  an  average  the  eighty-seven  architects 
will  have  been  committed  to  an  expenditure  out  of 
pocket  of  something  like  20/.  each.*  This  means  an 
actual  outlay  of  1,740/.  coming  out  of  the  competitors’ 
pockets,  and  as  not  one  of  the  competitive  drawings 
can  be  utilised  as  a working  drawing,  even  the 
successful  architect  has  to  commence  the  real  work 
de  novo.  A couple  of  years  may  probably  elapse 
before  a building  of  this  sort  is  completed,  and  the 
architect’s  commission  will  amount  to  600/.  (5  per 
cent,  on  12,000/.). 

The  present  instance  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one,  and  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  find  a 
remedy  ; but  I ask,  Is  there  any  other  profession 
where  competitors  for  work  which  will  bring  in 
600/.  to  the  successful  man  will  spend  upwards  of 
1,700/.  among  them  ? And  this  for  the  chance  of 
one  of  them  obtaining  the  work,  spread  over  two 
years  ! 

My  object  in  writing  is  more  to  call  attention  to 
the  general  facts  than  to  suggest  a remedy,  which 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

At  the  same  time  one  is  tempted  to  ask  that 
when  competitions  are  necessary,  those  responsible 
for  them  should  endeavour  to  curtail  the  necessary 
outlay  and  expense  as  strictly  as  possible.  Of 
course,  for  • public  ” work  the  public  should  always 
have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  what  is  sub- 
mitted, and  even  this  advertisement  is  sometimes 
denied  to  competitors,  though  I am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Hull  drawings  will  be  011  view.  I may  say  that 
the  writer  is  perfectly  disinterested,  and  a 

Non-Competitor. 


GATEWAY  AND  ORIEL,  CERNE  ABBAS. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  issue  of  to-day's  date  an 
interesting  drawing  of  what  the  writer  of  the  note 
calls  “ The  Abbey  Gate-house,  Cerne  Abbas.”  Had 
a proper  plan  accompanied  the  drawing  it  would  be 
obvious  to  all  that  the  building  could  not  have  been 
the  abbey  gateway.  I enclose  a sketch  plan  from 


Corresponbence. 

COMPETITION  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Foxlev,  writing  in  reply  to  my  letter 
on  this  subject,  says  that  elaborate  drawings  are 
made  to  appeal  to  the  promoters  rather  than 
the  Assessor  in  a competition.  That  may  be  so, 
but  is  it  not  shortsighted  policy — quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  its  morality  ? After  all,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  supersession  of  an  assessor's  award  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  (I  fear,  by  the 
way,  that  some  of  the  exceptions  have  been  rather 
notable)?  But,  even  were  it  not  so,  do  elaborate 
designs  necessarily  appeal  to  a Committee  of  lay- 
men ? My  own  experience  is  to  the  contrary. 

As  a rule,  laymen  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  even 
the  main  lines  of  a plan,  and  they  are  liable  to 
“ shy  ” at  section  and  dimension  lines,  dotted  girders, 
pipes,  &c.  They  are  more  at  home  with  the  eleva- 
tions, and  may  be  easily  led  away  by  mere  trickery 
and  elaboration  ; but  many  are  alive  to  their  own 
fallibility  in  this  respect,  and  others  suspect 
“expense"  in  elaboration.  ASSESSOR. 


COST  OF  COMPETITIONS  TO  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

Sir, — One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  the  public  really  know  what  large  sums 
are  spent  by  architects  in  connexion  with  competi- 
tions. 

A recent  paragraph  in  a paper  in  the  North 
of  England  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  paragraph  in  question  stated  that 


which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a large  three-storied 
porch  to  a lofty  vaulted  apartment,  but  what  was 
the  nature  or  use  of  the  apartment  it  is  impossible 
to  say  without  excavation.  The  caps  of  the  vaulting- 
slialts  are  at  about  the  level  of  the  second  floor. 

Harold  Brakspear. 


3l[u0traticm0. 

DESIGN  FOR  A SWIMMING-BATH 
(SOANE  MEDALLION). 

DE  have  devoted  our  plates  this  week  to 
a complete  illustration  of  the  design 
for  a swimming-bath,  treated  in  monu- 
mental style,  bv  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton,  for  which  the 
Councilor  the  Institute  of  Architects  this  year 
awarded  the  Soane  Medallion.  We  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  best  Soane  Medallion  designs  tor 
a good  while  past,  and  are  desirous  to  do  every 
justice  to  it. 

We  have  commented  on  the  design  already 
in  our  review  of  the  Institute  Prize  drawings  in 
the  issue  of  January  18.  We  have  only 
to  add  here  the  following  remarks  by  the 
author  of  the  design  : — 

“ After  a great  deal  of  serious  thought  on 
every  conceivable  scheme,  I at  last  fixed  on  the 
one  here  illustrated,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  competition. 


* We  should  think  this  was  underestimated.— Ed. 
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I have  no  doubt  that  top  lighting  is  the  more 
excellent  method  of  lighting  for  a bath  ; but  to 
treat  the  interior  architecturally,  as  the  con- 
ditions ask,  I preferred  it  as  shown,  aiming  at 
huge  scale  and  dignified  grandeur. 

The  exterior  of  the  bath  was  by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  design,  because  the  large 
semicircular  windows  were  so  very  difficult  to 
treat  externally  in  an  architectural  manner  to 
be  in  style  and  scale  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. I came  to  the  conclusion  that  columns  in 
front  of  the  windows  might  do,  giving  fine 
perpendicular  lines,  and  giving  a certain 
character,  aiming  at  originality,  but  not  with- 
out precedent.” 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Penty. — Adverting  to  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Walter  Green  Penty,  of  Lendal-chambers,  York, 
announced  in  our  columns  last  week,  we  may  here 
add  that  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1889,  and  was  a 
Past- President  of  the  York  Architectural  Society. 
Amongst  the  building  works  recently  planned  and 
designed  by  him  we  may  cite  the  following  : — The 
laundry  buildings  for  the  York  Union  ; a dinner- 
hall  for  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  ; alterations 
and  improvements  of  Elm  Bank,  near  York,  for 
Mr.  Sidney  Leetham ; the  Memorial  Almshouses, 
Skelder-gate,  York,  opened  in  November,  1900  ; and 
the  coal  depot,  with  stabling,  offices,  &c.,  Clen.en- 
thorpe,  for  the  York  Equitable  Industrial  Society, 
Limited. 

Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A. — Mr.  Sidney  Cooper, 
the  well-known  animal  painter,  passed  away  a few 
days  ago  at  his  residence  at  Canterbury.  The 
deceased  was  born  at  Canterbury  on  September  26, 
1803,  and  at  an  early  age  he  showed  a love  of 
drawing,  bis  first  known  sketch  being  of  the  bell 
tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  engaged  painting  coaches  for  a 
coach-builder,  which  work  he  gave  up  for  that  of 
scene-painting.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  he  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  In  1827  be  went  to  the 
Continent  and  settled  at  Brussels,  where,  becoming 
more  prosperous,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
English  resident.  In  1831  he  returned  to  England 
and  settled  in  London.  In  1833  he  exhibited  at 
the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  and  in  1834  he 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  he  took  the  20/.  prize  and 
the  Heywood  medal.  From  this  time  forward  he 
became  a regular  contributor  to  the  Academy,  to 
which  body  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1845 
He  did  a number  of  works  in  collaboration  with  the 
late  F.  R Lee,  R.A.,  the  landscape  painter.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  a Royal  Academician.  In  1882  he 
presented  to  the  City  of  Canterbury  the  gallery  of 
art  which  he  had  formed  there,  and  in  which  for 
many  years  he  had  given  gratuitous  teaching  to 
students,  and  the  gallery  was  converted  into  a 
school  and  affiliated  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  South  Kensington.  La6t  year  he  received 
the  dignity  of  Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order.  He  practically  died  in  harness,  being  at 
work  a month  ago  on  pictures  for  the  next  R.  A. 
Exhibition. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  Cardiff. — The  new 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Windsor  - place, 
Cardiff,  has  just  been  opened.  The  new  church  has 
been  erected  at  a total  cost  of  5,500 Z.  Mr.  W. 
Beddoe-Rees,  Cardiff,  was  the  architect. 

New  Chapel,  Clydacii,  Breconshire. — The 
formal  opening  of  Carmel  Congregational  Chapel, 
Clydach,  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  The  new  edifice 
cost  3,800/.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  B.  Hill  & 
W.  Jones,  Clydach,  who  worked  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  architect.  Wind- 
street,  Swansea. 

Congregational  Church,  Wallsend.— On  the 
5th  inst.  the  opening  of  the  buildings  forming  part 
of  the  Wallsend  Congregational  Church,  Park-road, 
took  place.  The  new  church  buildings  are  of  stone, 
and  were  built  by  Mr.  Hepple,  Newcastle.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Taylor  was  architect.  The  building  will  seat 
about  350. 

Medical  School  Buildings,  Dundee.— The 
contracts  have  just  been  let  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  medical  buildings  in  Dundee.  The  new  build- 
ings will  belong  to  the  University,  but  they  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  College  grounds.  The  site  chosen 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Technical  Institute  and  at 
the  back  of  the  present  buildings  fronting  Perth- 
road.  The  designs  show  a four-story  block.  The 
old  church  in  Small's  Wynd  and  part  of  the  present 
anatomy  buildings  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  west 
gable  of  the  new  school  will  abut  on  the  wynd. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  to  be  12S  ft.,  and  its 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  eave  64  it.  A feature 
of  the  design  is  the  corridors  running  east  and  west, 
which  divide  each  floor  into  two  parts.  All  the 
rooms  open  into  the  corridors,  to  which  access  is 
gained  from  the  principal  staircase.  The  ground 
floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  physiology  department, 
and  contains  on  the  south  side  of  the  corridor  a 
classroom,  52  ft.  by  25  ft.,  together  with  Professor's 
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room,  photograph-room,  and  lecture-room  ; while 
on  the  north  side  are  the  history-room,  chemical- 
room,  instrument-room,  and  laboratory.  On  the 
first  floor  are  to  be  the  materia  medica  and 
public  health  departments.  There  are  lecture- 
rooms  for  each  department,  together  with  Pro- 
fessors' rooms,  laboratories,  chemical-room,  experi- 
mental room,  and  the  other  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  work  of  the  classes.  Pathology  and 
gynecology  are  to  be  accommodated  on  the  second 
floor,  which  will  also  contain  the  museum  and  all 
adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  classroom,  laboratories,  &c. 
The  third  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  anatomy 
department,  and  will  contain,  inter  alia,  a dissecting 
room  50  ft.  by  32  ft.,  an  embryology  laboratory, 
and  surgery.  Surmounting  the  whole  building  is  an 
observatory  in  which  astronomical  work  will  be 
done.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  about 
14,000/.,  while  the  fitting-up  will  involve  a further  out- 
lay of  about  6,000/.  The  plans  were  originally  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Murray  Robertson,  architect, 
Dundee,  and  were  completed  by  Mr.  James  Findlay, 
his  successor.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
firms  whose  contracts  were  accepted  : — Builder's 
work,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hay,  Dundee  ; joiner's  work, 
Messrs.  W.  & R.  Brownlee,  Dundee ; plumber’s 
work,  Mr.  D.  Brown,  Dundee  ; plasterer’s  work, 
Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  Dundee ; slater’s  work,  Messrs.  J. 
Laburn  & Co.,  Dundee ; glazier’s  work,  Messrs. 
Lindsay  & Scott,  Dundee  ; heating  apparatus  and 
hot  water  supply,  Messrs.  H.  Walker  & Son,  Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Fire  Station,  West  Hampstead. — Mr.  J.  D. 
Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  recently  opened  a 
new  fire-station  which  has  been  erected  in  West 
End-lane,  facing  the  old  village  green  of  West  End, 
West  Hampstead.  The  building  is  what  is  known 
as  a “full ' station,  and  has  been  erected  at  a total 
cost,  including  the  site,  of  14,000/.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  superintending  archi- 
tect of  the  C runcil,  and  among  the  new  features  is 
an  arrangement  whereby  four  of  the  sets  of  quarters 
for  the  men  and  their  families  take  the  form  of 
separate  cottages  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  station 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  a steam  fire-engine 
(a  double-cylinder  engine  by  Merry  weather),  a 
horsed  fire-escape,  a hose  cart,  stabling  for  four 
horses,  &c.  The  station  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Infirmary  and  Tramp  Wards,  Solihull, 
Warwickshire. — The  opening  of  the  new  in- 
firmary and  tramp  wards,  part  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed a few  years  ago  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Sflihull  Workhouse,  took  place  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  & T 
Thompson,  builders,  Solihull,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Birmingham.  The  infirmary 
block  provides  accommodation  for  a total  of  eighty 
patients.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  two  large 
wards,  adjoining  which  are  two  separation  wards 
with  two  beds  each.  At  either  end  of  the  main 
block  small  special  wards  are  provided,  for  use  in 
special  cases  requiring  isolation.  These  wards  have 
independent  sanitary  accommodation.  On  the  first 
floor  are  two  large  wards,  and  separate  wards, 
similarly  fitted  up  to  those  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
administration  block  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
building.  Connected  with  the  infirmary  building  is 
the  pavilion  for  the  use  of  convalescents,  and  the 
maternity  ward.  Provision  is  made  on  the  separate 
cell  system  for  eight  male  vagrants,  and  there  is 
immediate  communication  with  the  sleeping  cells. 
There  are  also  associated  wards  for  thirty-two 
males,  these  being  sub-divided  and  classified.  On 
the  first  floor  there  is  separate  cell  accommodation 
for  the  female  vagrants.  The  tramp-master  and 
mistress  have  commodious  quarters,  with  clothes- 
drying  and  receiving  rooms,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion. The  work  is  executed  in  red  brick,  with  stone 
bands  and  dressings,  and  brick  strings,  &c.,  the 
roofs  being  covered  with  tiles.  The  ward  floors  are 
laid  with  polished  oak  blocks  ; the  corridors,  lobbies, 
lavatories  and  bathrooms  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiling.  The  wards  are  heated  by  means  of  down- 
draught double-fire  stoves,  and  a steam  boiler 
supplies  all  the  steam  for  radiators  in  the  corridors, 
linen  rooms,  &c  , as  well  as  for  hot  and  cold  water 
supplies.  The  cost  per  bed  is  about  80/.  or  90/. 

Darlington  Post  Office  Enlargement.— A 
beginning  has  been  made  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  Darlington  Post  Office.  The  new  building  will 
be  three  stories  high  and  have  a frontage  to  Crown- 
street  of  about  100  ft.  The  basement  is  to  be  built 
of  stone,  and  the  two  upper  stories  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings.  The  basement  will  be  occupied  by  a 
battery-room,  engineers’  stores,  and  boys’  kitchen  ; 
and  the  ground-floor  will  contain  a postmen’s  office, 
postmen’s  kitchen,  and  a number  of  other  rooms. 
The  first  floor  will  have  rooms  for  the  sectional 
engineers,  male  and  female  clerks,  and  also  accom- 
modation for  storage  purposes.  It  is  intended  to 
make  certain  alterations  in  the  existing  premises, 
so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sorting-rooms. 
The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  of 
York. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen  — Plans  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Plans  Committee  of  Aber- 
deen Town  Council  for  the  following  buildings  : — 
Dwelling-house  on  the  west  side  of  Anderson-drive, 
for  Mr.  Charles  A Bodie,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  & 
Watt,  architects  ; four  dwelling-houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Bright-street,  for  Messrs.  P.  Bisset  & Son, 
builders,  per  Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie,  architects ; 
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dwelling-house  on  the  south  side  of  Braemar-place, 
for  Captain  Lauder,  Walker-road,  per  Messrs. 
Sutherland  & Pirie,  architects  ; dwelling-house  at 
South  Esplanade  (West),  for  Mr.  John  Black,  engi- 
neer, per  Messrs.  Walker  & Duncan,  architects ; 
two  dwelling-houses  on  the  east  side  of  Albury- 
place,  for  Messrs.  R.  & J.  Reid,  carpenters,  per 
Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects ; stable  and 
coach-house  at  the  rear  of  No.  610,  King-street,  for 
Mr.  George  Boyne,  per  Mr.  William  Smith,  archi- 
tect ; alterations  in  connexion  with  premises, 
Nos.  47-49,  Union-street,  for  Mr.  H.  Simpson  Gee, 
per  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Smith  & Kelly,  architects; 
alterations  and  additions  in  connexion  with  premises 
on  the  west  side  of  Raik-road,  for  Messrs.  Allan  & 
Dey,  per  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; and 
herring-gutting  and  barrel-making  premises  at 
Sinclair-road,  for  Messrs.  A.  & A.  Livingstone,  per 
Mr.  Duncan"  Hodge,  architect. 

Market  House,  Minehead.— On  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  G.  Hayward,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Minehead,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  market  house.  The  building  is 
being  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J 
Tamlyn,  architect,  of  the  town. 

Montrose  Asylum  Accommodation.  — At  the 
meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  of  Montrose  Asylum  and 
Infirmary  Managers,  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  John 
Sim,  C.E , Montrose,  of  a villa  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  the  Asylum  to  accommodate  sixty  female 
patients  were  submitted.  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Johnston 
moved  that  the  Managers  approve  of  the  plans  and 
instruct  the  architect  to  prepare  specifications  and 
get  in  estimates,  and  also  gave  notice  that  at 
next  meeting  he  would  move  that  an  expenditure 
of  6,500/  to  meet  the  cist  of  the  building  be 
authorised.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Business  Premises,  Millwall—  On  the  29th 
ult.  the  new  premises  at  Glengall-road,  Millwall,  in 
connexion  with  the  works  of  Stuart’s  Granolithic 
Stone  Co.,  L‘d  , were  inspected  by  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  P.  Stuart  from  specifications  and 
plans  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  of  Poplar. 

New  Schools.  Birkenhead  —At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Birkenhead  School  Board,  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  of  Birkenhead,  were 
adopted  for  a block  of  educational  buildings,  includ- 
ing a pupil  teachers'  college  and  two  higher 
elementary  schools  for  300  boys  and  300  girls 
respectively.  The  pupil  teachers’  college  has 
accommodation  for  about  150  students,  and  consists 
of  the  usual  science  and  other  classrooms,  also 
large  examination  hall,  library,  dining-room,  &c. 
The  higher  elementary  schools  are  planned  on  the 
regulations  of  the  new  Minute  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  each  includes,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  classrooms,  central  hall,  chemical  and 
physical  laboratory,  drawing  classroom,  and  gymna- 
sium. The  boys'  school  also  includes  manual  room, 
and  the  girls’  school  cookery  and  laundry  accommo- 
dation. The  site  adjoins  the  General  Post  Office, 
and  has  cost  6,000/.  The  whole  block  of  buildings 
is  expected  to  cost  about  30,000 /. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Eastbourne.— The 
following  plans  have  been  considered  by  the  Build- 
ing Committee,  and  the  Committee  recommend 
the  Council  to  approve  the  same  : — Surgeon- General 
Beatson  (A.  A.  Oakden,  architect,  R.  H Stanbridge, 
builder),  addition  to  Vicarsgrange,  Grange-road  — 
Mrs.  Sogno  (A  Chandler,  architect,  Wm.  Llewellyn, 
builder),  addition  to  30,  Lushington-road.  — J. 
McCann  (J.  W.  Woolnough,  architect,  J McCann, 
builder),  pair  houses,  Arlington-road. — D.  AUura  (A. 
Chandler,  architect),  covered  way,  19,  G orringe- 
road  (no  drain  being  under  the  building). — J.  Barrow 
(A.  Chandler,  architect,  J.  Barrow,  builder).  3even 
houses,  B'rling-street.  — Hiybittle  (A.  Chandler, 
architect,  W.  Llewellyn,  builder),  alteration  to  shop 
front,  1,  Elms-buildings. — M.  Martin,  builder,  addi- 
tion to  36,  Enys-road. — B.  Stevens  (A.  A.  Oakde", 
architect,  B.  Stevens,  builder),  amended  plan,  six 
similar  pairs  of  houses,  Meads-road. — J C.  Lacey 
(J.  C.  Lacey,  builder),  detached  house,  Latimer-road, 
— G.  E.  Maynard  (B.  Earp,  architect,  J.  MartiD. 
builder),  addition  to  furniture  warehouse,  rear  of 
Whitley-road.— H.  B.  Hooper  (J.  W.  Woolnough, 
architect,  W.  L.  Wallis  & Co.,  builders),  pavilion, 
Compton-place-road — A.  Huggett  (J.  W.  Woolnough, 
architect,  A.  Huggett,  builder),  five  houses,  Green- 
street — F.  P.  de  Costobadie  (A  A.  Oakden,  archi- 
tect, E.  Cornwell  & Son,  builders),  alteration  to 
premises,  South-street. — Mrs.  Newman  (F.  G.  Cooke, 
architect,  C.  Breach,  builder),  addition  to  St. 
Andrew's  Cottage,  Meads-street. — Miller  & Selmes 
(C.  Crisford,  architect,  Miller  <N  Selmes,  builders), 
five  cottages,  Melbourne-road. — J.  McCann  (J.  W. 
Woolnough,  architect,  J.  McCann,  builder),  detached 
house,  Arlington-road. 

Proposed  New  Buildings,  &c„  in  Dundee.— 
Plans  and  sections  of  proposed  new  building®,  &c  , 
in  Dundee,  have  been  lodged  with  Mr.  William 
Mackison,  Burgh  Engineer,  to  be  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  a3  follows  : — 131,  Ann-street : Additions  to 
property  for  Mrs.  Benvie. — Blackne3S-road  ; Dwell- 
ing houses  for  David  Grant.  — Blinshall-street  : 
Restoration  of  warehouse  for  J.  & J Ogilvie. — 
Blinshall-street ; Store  for  Samuel  Worrall. — Hill- 
town  and  George  street : Alterations  on  and  addi- 
tions to  property  for  John  U.  M'Lachlan.— Lochee- 
road  : Shops  and  dwelling-houses  for  William 
Anderson. — 236,  Lochee-road : Additions  to  pro 
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perty  for  Mrs.  M'Lean. — Ogilvie's-road  : Alterations 
on  and  additions  to  property  for  Stewart  Bros. — 
North  William-street  : Warehouse  for  J.  Scott  & 
Sons. — High-street,  Lochee : Alterations  on  pro- 
perty for  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank.  Ltd. — Rose- 
bery-street : Alterations  on  and  additions  to  pro- 
perty for  Gaban  Bros. 

Library,  Kilburn. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  new 
Kilburn  Branch  Library,  erected  by  the  Hampstead 
Borough  Council  on  a site  between  Cotleigh  and 
Dynham-roads,  West-end-lane,  was  opened  to  the 
public.  The  entrance  to  the  new  building  is  in 
Cotleigh-road.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  1,200/.  ; of 
the  building,  2,400/. ; of  the  fittings.  250/.  ; and  of 
the  installation  of  the  electric  light,  77/. ' The  plans 
for  the  building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe, 
C.E.,  the  former  Borough  Surveyor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lee,  and  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  present  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Mr.  O.  E.  Winter.  Mr.  J.  Christie  was 
the  builder,  and  the  electric  light  has  been  installed 
by  Messrs.  Rof?  & Son.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
is  of  red  brick,  and  the  interior  is  of  red  and  white 
bricks,  with  open  timbered  roof,  windows  filled  with 
cathedral  glass,  and  block  flooring. 

New  Combination  Poorhouse,  Cambus- 
NETHAN. — Mr.  Alex  Cullen,  Motherwell  and  Hamil- 
ton, has  been  selected  to  prepare  plans  of  the  new 
Combination  Poorhouse  to  be  erected  at  Cleland  by 
the  parishes  of  Cambusnethan,  Bothwell,  and 
Shotts.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  about 
20,000/. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Troon,  Ayr.— 
It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a small  infectious 
diseases  hospital  at  Troon,  to  cost  about  1,000/. 
Mr.  Eaglesham,  architect,  Ayr,  is  to  prepare  plans. 

Free  Library,  Wolverhampton.— The  new 
Free  Library  at  Wolverhampton,  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  Garrick-street,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Guildford. — The  new  bridge  across 
the  Wey  at  Guildford  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  bridge,  which  has  been  constructed  of  iron 
girders  of  a span  of  70  ft.,  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  brick  and  stone  structure  which  collapsed  in 
the  flood  at  Guildford  nearly  two  years  ago.  It 
has  been  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Webster, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  by  Messrs.  Fasey  & Son,  of  Leyton- 
stone,  the  contract  price  being  5,596/. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Buxton.— On  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawcett,  A.MInst.C.E,  held 
an  inquiry  at  Buxton  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  District  Council  to  borrow  12,000/.  for  pur- 
poses of  sewage  disposal,  including  the  construction 
of  works  in  the  urban  district  of  Fairfield  and  the 
parish  of  King  Sterndale.  Mr.  Grieves,  surveyor, 
explained  the  scheme.  He  said  the  effluent  had  fre- 
quently been  passed  into  the  river  containing  a less 
percentage  of  albuminoid  ammonia  than  was  allowed 
by  the  County  Council.  They  were  anxious  to  turn 
the  best  effluent  into  the  river,  and  would  spare  no 
expense  to  secure  that  object.  There  were  no 
domestic  water  supplies  below  the  tanks.  Other 
evidence  having  been  given,  the  inquiry  closed. 

Widnes  and  Runcorn  Bridge— On  the  6th 
inst.  the  first  report  of  the  Widnes  and  Runcorn 
Transporter  Bridge  Co.  was  made  to  the  share- 
holders. The  foundation  work  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  W.  Thornton  & Sons,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
superstructure  to  Arrol's  Bridge  and  Roof  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Chase  has  been  appointed  resident  engi- 
neer. It  is  expected  the  bridge  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Water  Supply,  Bardney.— The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  refuse  to  allow  the  well  sunk  by  the 
parish  to  be  used  for  a public  supply.  The  Welton 
Rural  District  Council  have  consequently  resolved 
to  submit  the  scheme  as  first  recommended  by  their 
engineer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Elliott,  of  Nottingham,  for 
approval.  A loan  for  3,000/.  is  to  be  applied  for. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Sewage  Disposal.  — The 
Leighton  Buzzard  Urban  District  Council  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the'Local  Government  Board 
for  a loan  to  enable  them  to  convert  their  present 
sewage  works  (designed  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bertram  Nicholls,  C.  E.)  to  the  oxidation  polarite 
system  with  Candy  - Caink  automatic  revolving 
sprinklers  and  intermitters,  which  will  enable  the 
Council  to  save  the  expense  of  chemical  treatment 
and  do  away  with  the  present  sludge  difficulty.  The 
work  of  conversion  will  be  put  in  hand  at  once  by 
the  District  Council's  Engineer,  Mr.  j.  Stewart 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.— The  half-vearh 
Report  of  the  Engineer.  Mr.  II.  Hunter,  states  that 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  ship  canal  and  docks  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  entire  length,  but 
no  relaxation  of  the  dredging  work  has  been 
possible,  as  the  quantities  of  silt  and  sludge  de- 
posited in  the  waterway  have  continued  without 
sensible  diminution.  Special  dredging  operations 
are  being  carried  on  for  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  which  forms 
the  access  to  the  canal  at  Eastham  ; the  work  in- 
cludes the  removal  of  banks  of  silt  and  a certain 
quantity  of  rock.  At  Barton  Locks  the  permanent 
greenheart  upper  gates  of  the  65  ft.  lock  have 
been  fixed  in  place  and  the  spare  steel  gates 
removed.  The  new  traffic  and  .railway  offices  in 
I raff ord-road  Salford,  have  been  completed  and 


are  in  use,  and  the  station-master’s  office  in 
the  same  road  is  in  course  of  erection. 
Further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  railway 
extension  works  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1900. 
The  construction  of  the  bridge  which  is  to  carry  the 
through  railway  over  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  is  in  hand,  the  retaining  walls  and  other 
works  between  that  bridge  and  the  existing  docks 
are  being  proceeded  with,  and,  as  possession  of  the 
racecourse  has  been  obtained,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  proceeding  with  the  formation  of 
the  last  section  of  the  line  at  once.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  remaining  section  of  the  main  road  on 
the  boundary  of  the  company’s  property  is  also  in 
hand,  and  portions  of  the  service  roads  and  railways 
have  been  completed,  thus  making  a part  of  the 
land  purchased  available  for  the  storage  of  timber, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  in  use.  The  embankments 
and  slopes  of  the  canal  generally  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  works  throughout  have  been 
efficiently  maintained.  The  large  new  transit  shed 
constructed  by  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Ware- 
housing Co..  Ltd.,  on  the  north  side  of  No.  8 Dock, 
is  nearly  complete.  The  whole  of  the  electric  cranes 
have  been  erected  on  the  roof,  and  are  at  work,  and 
the  completed  portions  of  the  shed  are  in  constant 
use  for  traffic  purposes. 

Margate  Water  Bill. — Margate  is  to  have  an 
entirely  new  water  supply.  A poll  of  the  Burgesses 
was  taken  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act  last  week, 
and  the  result  was  a victory  for  the  Corporation, 
who  are  promoting  thi3  bill  in  Parliament.  The 
figures  were  : for  3.370,  against  1,748.  Last  year  a 
unanimous  Council  was  thwarted  by  an  adverse 
vote  of  the  burgesses  of  364.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Mr.  Albert  Latham,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and  the 
scheme  is  to  construct  a pumping  well  and  some- 
thing like  two  miles  in  length  of  adits  in  the  chalk 
hills  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  Wingham 
Springs,  noted  for  their  watercresses.  An  experi- 
mental well  has  been  sunk,  and  the  report 
of  the  experts  is  that  the  water  is  abundant  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  district 
adjacent  for  many  years  to  come.  A pumping 
station  will  be  constructed  on  the  site  with  power- 
ful engines,  and  a cast-iron  main,  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  will  be  laid  to  Margate,  crossing  the  river 
Stour  at  the  new  road  lately  constructed  between 
Stourmouth  and  Monckton,  supplying  the  villages 
en  route.  Included  in  the  plans  is  a scheme  for 
supplying  eighteen  parishes  in  East  Kent  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bridge  and  Eastry  Rural  District 
Councils.  The  estimate  is  120,000/.  The  bill  was 
read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mon- 
day last. 


FOREIGN. 

India, — A reconnaissance  survey  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  agency  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company  for  a line  of  railway  from  Gya  station 
eastwards  to  the  town  of  Cutwa.  It  will  be  nearly 

250  miles  in  length. The  Allahabad- Fyzabad 

Railway  has  been  commenced,  and  the  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  P.  Hogan,  engineer- 
in-chief,  Allahabad The  Nilgiri  Railway  Com- 

pany has  arranged  with  the  India  Office  for  the 
extension  of  their  hill  line  from  Coonoor  to  Ootaca- 

mund,  and  the  work  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  sanctioned  the  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  the  Nowshera- 

Dargai  Railway. It  is  believed  that  Mr.  W. 

Emerson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  who  has  recently  visited 
Calcutta,  is  about  to  prepare  preliminary 
designs  for  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  in 

that  city. An  extensive  scheme  has  been 

prepared  for  supplying  Moulmein  with  water  ; the 
works  will  be  executed  through  the  Public  Works 

Department. The  largest  irrigation  work  at 

present  being  undertaken  in  Upper  Burma  is  the 
Shwebo  Canal,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
4S  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  will  irrigate  about  150,000 

acres  of  land. A Burmese  art  exhibition  was 

held  in  the  Jubilee  Hall,  Rangoon,  on  January  10 
and  r 1 last.  The  exhibition  was  under  the  patronage 

of  the  Lieutenant  - Governor. The  Burgess 

Memorial  Ward,  which  is  being  erected  at  Manda- 
lay, in  connexion  with  the  hospital,  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. and  a nursing-house  is  to  be  built  during 
the  present  year. Large  ‘ central  canal"  work- 
shops are  being  erected  at  Amritsar. A large 

dock  is  being  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  slipway 
at  the  Khoolna  terminus  of  the  Bengal  Central 
Railway. 

China. — A railway  line  recently  constructed  from 
Tsingtao  to  Chingliang  was  inaugurated  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year.  The  line  is  now  being  pushed  on 
to  Weihaien.  an  important  market  town  in  Shan- 
tung, and  the  first  supplies  of  Shantung  coal  are 
expected  to  be  sent  from  that  town  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 


Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  So- 
ciety.— A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
triday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  when  papers  on 
“ Stone  " and  “ Brick  ’’  were  read  by  Mr.  James  S. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Robert  Armour  respectively. 
The  stones  from  the  best  known  quarries  of  Scot- 
land, with  their  characteristics,  were  described,  and 
the  manufacture  and  various  types  of  local  brick 
were  also  treated  of  in  practical  ashion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements.  j 
— Messrs.  Easton  & Co.  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  D.  ] 
Seaton,  of  36,  Islington-row,  Edgbaston,  Birming-  i 
ham,  as  their  representative  for  the  Midland  j 

counties. The  Electric  Lighting  Boards  Co.  < 

request  that  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  « 
the  head  office  at  No.  7,  Pall-mall,  S.W.,  to  the  j 

Company,  and  not  to  individuals. Mr.  J.  B.  I 

Colwill,  surveyor,  6,  Alma-road,  St.  Albans,  has  I 
taken  into  partnership  his  son,  Mr.  E.  G.  Colwill ; 
the  style  of  the  firm  will  be  J.  B.  Colwill  & Son. 

The  Peabody  Fund.— The  thirty-seventh  annual  j 
report  of  the  Peabody  Fund  shows  that  the  sura  I 
given  by  Mr.  Peabody  was,  in  1862,  150,000/.  ; in  1 
1866,  100,000/.  ; in  1868,  100,000 /.  ; and  received  by  j 
bequest  from  him  in  1873,  150,000/.  ; making  a total  | 
of  500,000/. ; to  which  has  been  added  money  ill 
received  for  rent  and  interest,  S59.997 /.  is.  qd.,  I 
making  the  total  fund  on  December  31  last  ■ 
1 -359,997/.  is.  qd.  The  capital  expenditure  on  land  il 
and  buildings  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  w 
1.338,60 9/.  14s.  3d.  The  whole  of  the  repairs,  9 
which  include  extensive  drainage  alterations  at  w 
Blackfriars-road  and  Southwark-street,  amount  to  I 
15,384/.  12s.  Sd..  and  have  been  charged  to  income  it 
as  formerly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  governors  jl 
had  provided  for  the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  i | 
London  11,439  rooms,  besides  bathrooms,  laundries, 
and  lavatories.  These  rooms  comprised  5,159  sepa- 
rate dwellings,  viz.: — 100  of  four  rooms,  1,770  of  l 
three  rooms,  2,440  of  two  rooms,  and  849  of  one 
room.  The  twelve  blocks  of  buildings  at  Rosendale- 
road,  Herne  Hill,  were  nearly  completed  at  the  end  I 
of  the  year,  and  are  now  being  let. 

The  Church  Crafts’  League.— The  League  is  j 
holding  its  first  general  meeting  of  the  year  on 
Monday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Hall,  Clifford's  j 
Inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  when  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  M.A., 
will  deliver  a lecture  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides) 
on  • Art  Patronage  of  the  Church  in  Italy  during 
the  Fifteenth  Century."  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
will  be  in  the  chair,  and  a collection  of  photographs 
of  work  done  by  the  artist  members  will  be  on  view 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture.  Non-members  of 
the  League  will  be  very  welcome  to  attend,  and 
they  can  obtain  cards  of  admission  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Francis  Burgess,  Church  House,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Bermondsey  Refuse  Destructor. — Messrs. 
Hughes  & Stirling,  the  contractors  who  carried  out 
the  refuse  destructor  at  Bermondsey,  write  that  our 
statement  that  the  destructor  is  “capable  of  con- 
suming 50  tons  of  refuse  per  day  ’’  is  below  the 
mark  ; each  of  the  six  cells,  they  state,  is  capable  of 
destroying  15  ton3  per  day,  making  a total  of 
90  tons  per  day.  We  presume  they  are  correct, 
though  it  is  at  variance  with  the  information 
originally  given  to  us. 

Truro  Cathedral. — A meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  to  consider  Sir 
Thomas  Drew’s  Report  on  the  fractures  in  the  bases  | 
of  the  nave  pillars  in  Truro  Cathedral.  The  proceed-  j 
ings  were  private,  but  the  following  official  Report 
has  been  communicated  : — “ There  was  a full  at- 
tendance. Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Ward  (of  Messrs.  Willcocks  & Co.,  the  con- 
tractors) were  present.  Sir  Thomas  Drew’s  Report 
was  read.  The  details  of  this  are  at  present  con- 
fidential, and  will  not  be  published  until  the  General 
Committee  have  received  it.  But  permission  is 
given  to  quote  the  following: — ‘My  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  fractures  as  these  should  not  be  overrated,  nor  fl 
should  they  cause  anxiety.  Such  unlooked-for 
occurrences  are  incidents  in  carrying  out  many 
building  contracts,  which  are  not  heard  of,  and  are 
of  no  outside  interest,  and  are  set  right,  and  are  to 
the  builders  a vexation,  not  an  anxiety.’  No  im- 
mediate steps  need  be  taken,  but  the  contractor  has  i 
been  desired  to  furnish  an  estimate  for  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  bases  of  the  piers,  in  order  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  fracture  may  be  i 
arrived  at  by  actual  inspection,  and  not  rest  only  on  I 
theory.” 

Dublin  Master  Builders’  Association.— The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  when  the 
President  for  the  year,  Mr.  J.  Beckett,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  chairman  proposed  “ The  King,"  which 
was  duly  honoured.  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly  pro-  ) 
posed  “ The  Health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,’’  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  responded.  Mr.  John  Good  proposed 
“Trade  and  Commerce,"  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Pile 
responded.  He  said  that  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Dublin  were  closely  associated  with  the  Master  ! 
Builders'  Association.  A great  deal  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  must  be  attributed  to  the  work  j 
which  the  building  trade  has  so  successfully  done,  i 
A great  deal  of  the  progress  that  had  taken  place 
was  due  to  the  friendly  relations  between  capital  ■ 
and  labour,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  there  : 
were  such  friendly  relations.  An  association  like  ! 
that  of  the  Master  Builders  was  sure  to  bring  about  ! 
a better  feeling  between  employers  and  employed.  | 
Referring  to  the  question  of  technical  education,  he  I 
said  that  the  movement  wa3  progressing,  and  they  ; 
might  look  forward  in  the  future  to  highly  culti-  I 
vated  labour,  and  not  the  labour  that  was  of  little  I 
use  to  the  working  classes  of  the  city. — Mr.  George 
Perry,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Pembroke  Urban 
Council,  also  replied,  and  said  they  wanted 
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1 the  city  a little  more  mutual  organisa- 
ion — that  men  should  interest  themselves  n 
f he  trade  they  followed,  working  for  the 
ommon  cause  and  for  the  public  benefit. — 
,Ir.  Wm.  Mitchell,  R H.A , proposed  the  toast  of 
: The  Master  Builders’  Association.”  He  referred 
0 the  important  functions  it  had  to  fulfil,  and  the 
xcellent  manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work, 
nd  complimented  the  President  on  the  high  quali- 
ies  which  he  displayed.  The  President,  in  the 
:ourse  of  his  reply,  referred  to  the  great  loss  sus- 
ained  by  the  Association  in  the  death  of  the  late 
Mderman  Meade,  who  had  exercised  such  a power- 
ul  influence  for  the  success  of  the  Association. 
Their  body  had  passed  through  many  difficulties, 
ncluding  differences  with  their  workmen,  but  they 
lad  now  got  to  a state  of  content  and  happiness. 
Their  Association  showed  that  they  would  not  with- 
lold  any  help  that  could  be  given  that  their  working 
Tien  should  be  happy  and  contented  and  prosperous 
n their  work.  When  the  most  had  to  be  given  for 
the  least  money  no  man  with  a heart  in  his  work 
;ould  do  the  work  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  was  glad 
to  glean  from  Mr.  Mitchell’s  speech  that  the  archi- 
tects were  recognising  this  fact. — The  health  of  the 
Chairman  and  of  the  guests  having  been  proposed 
and  duly  honoured,  the  dinner  concluded. 

Chatham  Master  Builder’s  Dinner.— At  the 
Sun  Hotel,  Chatham,  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chatham  and  District  Master  Builders’  Association 
(affiliated  with  the  South-Eastern  Counties’  Master 
Builders’  Federation)  was  recently  held,  and  there 
was  a large  assemblage,  presided  over  by  the  ex- 
Mayor  of  Chatham  (Alderman  C.  E.  Skinner),  sup- 
ported by  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Walter  West  and 
Mr.  G.  D.  Woollard,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Hogg,  Hon. 
Treasurer.  The  President  gave  the  loyal  toasts,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Featherby,  Chairman  of  the  Gillingham 
Urban  District  Council,  proposed  “ The  Imperial 
Forces,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Nash 
(architect).  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond  (architect)  submitted 
“ The  Mayors  and  Corporations  of  Cnatham  and 
Rochester,  the  High  Constable  of  Gillingham,  and 
the  Gillingham  District  Council,”  which  was  replied 
to  by  the  Mayor  of  Chatham  ; Mr.  G.  Robinson 
(Rochester)  ; Mr.  J.  R.  Featherby,  an  ex-High  Con- 
stable and  Chairman  of  the  Gillingham  District 
Council.  “ Success  to  the  Chatham  and  District 
Master  Builders’  Association  ” was  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hearn  (solicitor),  and  the  President  replied. 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Wallis  and  T.  Costigan  responded  to 
“ The  Southern  Counties  Master  Builders’  Federa- 
tions,” which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter  West 
(Vice-President):  Mr.  H.  E.  Phillips  proposed  “ The 
Local  Architects,"  and  Messrs.  W.  T.  Boucher  and 
E.  J.  Hammond  replied.  Mr.  G.  Hardy  gave  “ The 
Surveyors  of  Rochester,  Chatham,  Gillingham,  and 
Strood,”  to  which  those  officials — Messrs.  William 
Banks,  C.  Day,  C.  Candler,  and  J.  Loach — responded, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Whvman  replied  to  “ The  Visitors,”  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  R.  W.  Hogg. 

Housing  in  Newcastle. — The  Sanitary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation, 
as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  has  included  visits 
to  numerous  other  towns"  recommend  the  provision 
of  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  three  areas 
of  Forth  Banks,  City-road,  and  Quality-row,  100 
tenements  in  each  area,  to  accommodate  in  round 
numbers  400  persons.  The  Sub-Committee  propose 
that  the  tenements  should  be  built  in  blocks  on  the 
general  lines  of  those  at  Dryden  and  Rachael- 
streets,  Liverpool,  but  in  detail  of  individual  dwell- 
ing to  accord  with  the  type  of  those  to  be  erected 
by  the  Newcastle  Corporation  at  Walker  New-road, 
with  such  modifications  or  improvements  as  may 
suit  local  circumstances. 

Barnsley  Building  Trades  Federation 
Dinner. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Barnsley  Fede- 
ration of  Building  Trades’  Employers  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Barnsley,  recently.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  D.  R.  Snowden,  occupied  the  chair.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  the  “ Barnsley  Federa- 
tion,” which  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Townsley  (Hull), 
the  President  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  looked  upon  as  a very  flourishing  insti- 
tution, but  he  regretted  that  there  was  an  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  members  which  ought  not  to  exist, 
though  he  was  glad  to  know  that  there  were  a few 
good  honest  workers,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  push- 
ing forward  the  objects  of  the  Association.  He 
alluded  to  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
going  on  lately  in  the  Press  on  the  subject  of 
“Organised  Idleness.”  He  did  not  say  that 
the  worst  cases  mentioned  were  the  average 
cases,  and  he  did  not  say  that  there  were  not 
good  and  honest  men  among  their  employees, 
but  unless  the  master  builders  were  properly 
federated,  there  would  soon  be  none.  Since 
twenty-live  years  ago,  the  price  of  materials  and 
the  cost  of  labour  had  not  increased  to  any 
very  great  extent,  yet  to-day  a person  desirous  of 
building  would  have  to  pay  1,500/.  for  what  would 
then  have  cost  only  1,000/.  This  excess  was  not 
going  to  the  builders,  for  as  a community  builders 
were  not  particularly  well  off.  Their  Association 
was  formed  to  discover  the  leakage.  Public  as  well 
as  private  work  had  cost  more  than  formerly,  yet 
the  men  were  not  better  off.  He  appealed  to 
builders  to  join  the  Federation,  in  order  to  effect  an 
improvement  all  round,  so  that  the  worker  could 
get  good  wages  for  good  work  done,  the  master  a 
fair  profit,  and  the  capitalist  1,000/.  worth  of  work 
for  his  i.oco /.  spent. — Mr.  J.  Smith,  Vice-President, 
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also  responded.  — Mr.  C.  D.  Potter  gave  “ The 
National  and  all  Federated  Branches  and  Kindred 
Associations  of  the  Building  Trade,”  to  which 
Councillor  Mansfield,  of  York,  President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation,  responded,  saying  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  federation  of  the  master 
builders  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Northumberland,  and  the  National,  trades-unions 
could  have  done  just  as  they  liked.  Mr.  J. 
Biggin,  of  Sheffield,  also  responded.  Mr.  W.  G. 
England  gave  “ The  Town  and  Trade  of  Barnsley," 
to  which  the  Mayor  (Dr.  Horne)  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Taylor  (Borough  Surveyor)  responded.  Mr.  W. 
Dunk  proposed  “ The  Architects,”  and  Mr.  Senior 
and  Mr.  H.  Crawshaw  responded. 

Reredos,  Parish  Church,  Downend, 
Gloucestershire.  — An  oak  reredos  has  just 
been  placed  in  Downend  parish  church  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Skelton.  The  work  of  designing 
and  executing  the  reredos  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Frank  Bell,  of  Bristol. 

New  Stalls,  Southwell  cathedral.— On  the 
5th  inst.  the  new  stalls  were  dedicated  at  Southwell 
Cathedral  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The 
stalls,  which  fill  two  bays  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Caroe,  architect  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  Walsall. 

Leeds  Building  Trades  Federation. — A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Grand  Assembly  Rooms, 
Leeds,  on  the  6th  inst.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Leeds  Building  Trades  Federation,  to  discuss  the 
“go-easy"  allegations  as  affecting  the  building 
trades  of  the  city.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Shortland,  who  was  supported  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  engaged  in  the  building  and 
allied  trades.  The  chairman  said  that  if  it  were  true 
that  workmen  were  better  off  nowadays  than  they 
were  a number  of  years  since,  it  was  equally  true 
that  the  employers  were  also  better  off.  Trade 
unionism  had  improved  the  character  of  the  work 
as  well  as  the  status  of  the  worker.  A resi'lution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Newlove  protesting  against 
the  articles  published  in  the  Times  and  other  news- 
papers to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  workers 
in  the  building  trades  by  stating  that  trade  unionists 
were  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  buildings  by  a 
system  of  organised  idleness  ; asserting  that  such 
statements  were  not  facts,  and  were  made  with  the 
sole  intention  of  damaging  the  workers  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  counteract  the  erroneous  im- 
pression created  by  circulating  amongst  the  public 
indisputable  facts.  Mr.  John  Judge,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  characterised  the  attack  as  a dis- 
graceful attempt  to  slander  working  men.  Mr.  W. 
Bruce  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  defence  of  the 
men.  Dealing  categorically  with  the  charges 
against  the  men,  he  denied  emphatically  that  men 
did  less  work  when  the  trade  union  officials  were 
watching  them.  On  the  contrary,  his  experience 
was  that  they  did  more  work  and  better  work  when 
their  officials  were  present.  Thej  were  charged 
that  owing  to  their  idleness  the  cost  of  buildings 
had  gone  up  15  per  cent.,  and  owing  to  increased 
wages  a further  17  per  cent.,  making  in  all  an 
increased  co3t  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  of 
32  per  cent.;  but  he  asserted  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  men  did  as  much  work  in  nine  hours 
now  as  they  did  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Continuing,  he  quoted  a mass  of  detailed 
costs,  which,  he  said,  showed  that  masons’  work 
had  gone  up  during  the  period  mentioned  nearly 
g per  cent.,  chiefly  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
materials,  the  benefit  of  which  went  to  the  brick- 
maker  and  the  quarry -owner.  Carpentry  and 
joiners’  work  showed  an  increase  of  about  1^  per 
cent.,  principally  owing  to  the  increased  cost  cf 
timber.  Plumbing  work  showed  a decrease  of 
2^  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  manipulation  of  trade 
discounts  it  was  made  to  show  an  increase  of  2 per 
cent.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  an  advance  of 
32  per  cent.,  as  charged,  he  could  only  find  12  per 
cent.,  and  this  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  material. — The  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Master  Builders’  Association,  Weston- 
super-Mare. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  local 
Master  Builders'  Association  was  held  on  the  6th 
inst.  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Mr.  C.  Addicott  pre- 
siding over  a large  company.  Dr.  Duncan  Grey 
proposed  “The  Imperial  Forces,”  Quartermaster 
M.  S.  Dyer,  N.S.Y.  C.,  and  Captain  Keen  reply- 
ing. “ Town  and  Trade  ” was  submitted  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Ford,  and  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  S.  C. 
Smith,  W.  H.  Beedle,  and  H.  Butt.  “Architects 
and  Surveyors”  was  given  by  Mr.  D,  Dyer,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Price,  S.  J.  Wilde, 
P.  G.  Fry,  and  H.  Xettleton.  The  toast  of  the 
evening,  " The  Master  Builders’  Association,”  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Baker,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  President  (Mr.  C.  Addicott)  and  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  W.  M.  Dubin).  Other  toasts 
followed. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Dinner. — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bristol  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
College  Green,  Bristol,  the  company  numbering 
about  eighty.  The  President  (Mr.  E.  Walters; 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  Vice-president  (Mr. 
George  Wilkins)  was  in  the  vice-chair.  The  Chair- 
man having  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Cowlin  submitted  “ The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Cor- 
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poration  of  the  City  of  Bristol,”  and  spoke  of  the 
progressive  policy  which  the  Corporation  were 
pursuing.  The  ex-Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  J.  Colt- 
hurst  Godwin)  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Perrin  responded. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  proposed  “ The  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  Bristol,”  and  enlarged  upon  Bristol's 
hopeful  future.  As  the  trade  increased  the  builder’s 
prospects  would  improve. — Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  in 
reply,  said  that  although,  generally  speaking,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Bristol  during  the  last  few 
years  had  been  in  a prosperous  condition,  the  trade 
which  tha*  company  more  particularly  represented 
had  been  for  the  past  few  months  rather  slack. 
That  slackness  was  not  by  any  means  local,  as  he, 
unfortunately,  had  good  reason  to  know.  It  was 
general,  and  it  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  mate- 
rials and  labour  had  gone  up  so  rapidly  that  the 
value  of  houses  and  property  had  not  yet  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  economic  position.  He  believed 
the  local  outlook  was  very  promising,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  slackness  of  trade.  It  might  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  were  going  to  put  up  huge  creosoting 
works  near  the  new  dock,  which  would  mean  an 
enormous  amount  of  timber  being  imported  to 
Avonmouth.  There  was  also  the  cold  storage  enter- 
prise, which  had  now  assumed  practical  shape. — Mr. 
A.  Dowling  proposed  “The  Architects  and  Engineers.” 
Mr.  Dare  Bryan,  who  first  responded,  said  that  the 
architects  of  the  city  tried  to  hold  the  balance  evenly 
between  the  building  owner  and  the  contractor. 
— Mr.  Henry  Williams  followed,  and  agreed  that 
Bristol  was  progressing  rapidly.  As  to  the  condi- 
tions of  labour,  he  was  afraid  they  were  teaching 
too  many  men  to  be  foremen  and  scientific,  and 
scientific  often  meant  laziness.  He  urged  builders 
to  be  more  industrious  themselves  and  to  see  that 
their  men  were  industrious. — Mr.  Averay  Jones  pro- 
posed “ The  National  and  South-Western  Federa- 
tions and  Local  Kindred  Associations.”  He  re- 
marked that  the  organisation  had  been  in  existence 
a number  of  years,  and  before  it  was  established 
there  was  no  central  body  to  which  questions  affect- 
ing the  building  trade  could  be  referred. — Mr.  A. 
Krauss  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  spoke  of  the 
useful  work  which  the  National  Association  was 
accomplishing.— Mr.  W.  Church,  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Federation,  also  replied  and 
emphasised  the  importance  of  the  organisation  to 
the  trade.  He  believed  that  before  long  the  vexed 
question  of  contract  would  be  settled  in  a way  that 
would  secure  a universal  form  of  contract. — The 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor)  proposed  “The 
Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association,"  and  said  that 
the  master  builders  were  not  only  masters  of  them- 
selves but  of  everybody  for  whom  they  carried  out 
contracts.  The  President  replied,  and  said  he  had 
endeavoured  to  serve  the  Association  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  Association  was  not  aggressive. 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  the  members  against  the 
combination  of  the  workmen,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
but  for  their  Association  and  kindred  associations 
builders  would  have  had  a very  sorry  time  of  it. 
The  President-Elect  (Mr.  George  Wilkins)  was  for- 
mally inducted,  and  the  toast  list  concluded  with 
“The  Visitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Humphreys 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  P.  Addie. 

The  New  Building  By-Laws,  Manchester. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  Manchester  City  Council, 
Mr.  H.  Grimshaw  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
amended  by-laws  prepared  by  the  Buildings  and 
Improvement  Committee,  which  the  Council  were 
now  asked  to  approve,  be  referred  back.  He  said 
he  had  not  had  time  to  digest  the  whole  of  these  by- 
laws. lie  was  bound,  however,  to  say  that  from 
personal  experience  those  he  had  considered, 
relating  to  the  building  materials  to  be  used,  wanted 
carefully  going  through  by  someone  who  would 
devote  honest  thought  and  consideration  to  them. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  a large  extent  to  be  a collec- 
tion of  fossilised  ideas  and  elementary  notions.  One 
of  them  in  particular  contained  manifest  absurdities 
as  to  dimensions  of  timber  to  be  employed  in 
buildings,  &c.— Dr.  Dreyfus  seconded  the  amend- 
ment He  said  some  of  the  dimensions  laid  down  in 
the  by-laws  were  entirely  based  on  arbitrary  and 
not  on  scientific  lines,  and  would  cause 
friction  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
persons  who  erected  buildings,  whether  dwelling- 
houses  or  works. — Mr.  Lambert  said  the  suggested 
new  by-laws,  with  the  amendments,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  for 
their  consideration,  and  that  body  made  certain 
observations  and  suggestions  which  were  acted 
upon  They  were  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  from  July.  189S,  to  Jannary,  1899.  A de- 
putation of  the  Improvement  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee also  had  an  interview  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  regard  to  them  in  March, 
1901.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  he  thought 
the  by-laws  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  had 
received  honest  thought  and  careful  consideration. 
Certain  suggestions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  draft  was 
finally  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  January  5 last.  He  appealed  to  the  Council 
to  adopt  the  by-laws  without  further  delay.— 
Mr.  Sutton  supported  the  amendment.  He  thought 
the  Improvement  Committee  should  at  least  compel 
applicants  to  build  houses  in  which  people  could 
live,  and  not  allow  the  erection  of  such  “ rat-traps  ” 
as  were  built  at  the  present  time.— Sir  J.  Harwood 
said,  in  the  interests  of  public  health  there  should 
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be  a minimum  size  fixed  for  a living-room.  That’ 
he  thought,  was  a matter  upon  which  they  would 
all  be  agreed,  especially  when  they  considered  the 
case  of  a poor  man  with  a large  family. — The  Lord 
Mayor  said  he  was  advised  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  no  power  to  introduce  anything  of 
the  kind  into  the  by-laws.— The  Town  Clerk 
explained  that  the  by-laws  now  proposed  for 
adoption  were  in  reality  a relaxation  of  more  severe 
by-laws  which  were  already  in  existence. — Upon  a 
division  it  was  decided  by  thirty-three  votes  to 
twenty-five  to  refer  the  by-laws  back  for  further 
consideration. 

Art  and  Modern  Life. — On  Saturday  evening 
last  week,  a lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image  on  ' Some  Aspects  of  Art  and  of  Modern 
Life,”  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 
street.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  some  of  the  artistic 
deficiencies  of  the  present  age.  Individual  build- 
ings,  however  fine,  were  not  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  our  ordinary  architects  and  builders 
were  deficient  in  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a building  artistically  decent,  let  alone 
fine.  He  criticised  the  recent  modernising  of  the 
houses  in  Bloomsbury-square.  and  contended  that 
the  transformation  made  in  Russell-square  had  de- 
stroyed the  character  and  proportions  of  house- 
fronts  which,  if  plain,  had  had  artistic  quality. 
He  also  condemned  the  cheap  showiness  of  most 
of  the  furniture  offered  for  sale,  and  which  he  said 
was  artistically  a mass  of  rubbish.  The  indiscri- 
minate application  of  machinery  to  the  concerns  of 
art  was  largely  responsible  for  the  evil.  The  conse- 
quent easiness  of  imitation  contented  us  with  poor 
shams,  while  endless  reproductions  had  destroyed 
our  taste  for  original  handiwork.  He  urged  his 
audience  to  help  in  bringing  about  improvement  by 
simplifying  their  own  homes,  refusing  anything 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  good  work- 
manship and  thoroughly  artistic  decoration. 

A Ruskiv  Memorial,  Westminster  Abbey. — 
On  Saturday  last  week  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  unveiled 
in  Westminster  Abbey  a bronze  medallion  of  Ruskin 
which  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  finished  not  long  before  his 
own  death. 

Medieval  Buildings  under  York  Theatre. 
— In  reference  to  the  removal  of  a portion  of  St. 
Leonard’s  Hospital  in  the  course  of  the  alterations 
now  proceeding  at  the  York  Theatre  Royal,  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  A.  Tugwell,  has  made  the  following 
report : — “ I wrote  to  the  Museum  authorities, 
offering  them  any  portion  of  the  old  material 
which  they  decided  to  retain.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  undercroft  which  was  in  anything 
like  a perfect  condition  was  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  building.  The  floor  of  this  portion 
has  been  excavated  down  to  the  original  level,  the 
walls  carefully  pointed,  and  the  groining  made 
secure.  This  is  now  open  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years.  At  the  north  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  stage  is  a wall  with  two  arrow 
heads,  which  may  or  may  not  originally  have 
formed  a portion  of  the  Minster  Close.  The  wall 
has  not  been  interfered  with.  Underneath  the 
stage  we  discovered  a rather  deep  well,  which 
bears  signs  of  having  been  used  for  agep.  This  has 
been  carefully  cleaned  out  and  covered  over  with  a 
flag.  In  the  caretakers  cottage  there  is  a vaulted 
chamber,  about  thirteenth  century,  a portion  of 
which  has  been  used  for  coal?,  but  which  will  now 
be  used  as  a heating  chamber.  This,  with  a 
number  of  thirteenth  century  windows  in  the 
building,  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.” 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham.  — The  old 

theatre  in  New-street  was  finally  closed  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  January  4,  and  the  ground  will 
be  cleared  forthwith  for  the  new  building.  The 
first  theatre  on  that  site  was  erected  in  1774,  at  a 
cost  of  5,660/.  The  interior  having  been  consumed 
by  fire — the  act  of  an  incendiary — in  August,  1792, 
the  house  was  reconstructed,  and  reopened  by 
Macready  the  elder.  A fire  destroyed  all  of  the 
structure — the  Ionic  portico,  added  in  17S0,  excepted 
— in  January,  1820.  A new  house,  for  an  audience 
of  2,900  persons,  was  rapidly  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of 
14,000/..  and  reopened  on  August  14  of  that  same 
year.  In  June,  1S10,  W.  C.  Macready  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
in  the  cnaracter  of  Romeo. 


act  as  arbitrator.  The  secretaries  are  now  in  com- 
munication with  him  as  to  the  date  and  place  of 
the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  arbitration 
will  be  held  in  Maidstone.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  men  should  return  to  work,  the  lock-out 
having  lasted  for  about  five  weeks. 
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IMPORTANT  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE 


HOLBORN. 

Mandatory  Injunction  Granted. 


CAPITAL  A\’D  LABOUR. 


Blackpool  Joiners'  Strike  Ended.— After 
lasting  fourteen  months,  the  Blackpool  joiners' 
strike  has  come  to  an  end,  a settlement  being  arrived 
at  at  a conference  on  Thursday  last  week.  The 
men  are  to  receive  SJd.  per  hour  and  time  and  a 
quarter  for  the  first  four  hours'  overtime. 

Plasterers'  Wages,  Glasgow.— a strike  of 
plasterers,  involving  over  400  men,  began  at 
Glasgow  on  the  loth  inst.  in  consequence  of  the 
employers  having  declined  to  restore  wages  to  the 
figure  at  which  they  stood  previous  to  December. 
The  wages  at  the  reduced  rate  are  gd.  per  hour. 

Building  Dispute,  Maidstone. — In  response 
to  the  invitation  to  arbitrate  between  the  masters 
and  men  in  the  building  trade  dispute  at  Maidstone, 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  written  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Crow' 
secretary  to  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  and 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Oram,  secretary  to  the  Allied  Trades, 
intimating  that  it  has  appointed  Mr.  G.  R.  A'kwith, 
barrister-at-law,  of  2,  Pump-court,  London,  E.C..  to 


The  case  of  Parker  v.  W.  F.  Stanley  & Co.,  Ltd., 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  the  Chancery 
Division  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  insts.  It  was  an 
action  brought  by  Messrs.  Parker,  photographers  and 
photographic  artists,  carrying  on  business  at  No. 
288,  High  Holbom,  to  restrain  the  defendant  com- 
pany, mathematical  instrument  makers,  from  ob- 
structing their  ancient  lights,  the  claim  being  for  a 
mandatory  injunction  or,  in  the  alternative,  for 
damages. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Colt  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  P.  Wheeler  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  in  opening  the  plaintiffs’  case,  said 
the  premises.  No.  28S,  High  Holbom,  were  situated 
near  the  side  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn-gardens.  The 
plaintiffs  had,  in  fact,  been  in  occupation  of  this 
house  for  the  purposes  of  their  business  since  the  year 
1890,  but  their  present  title  depended  upon  a lease 
granted  to  them  and  dated  April  8,  1897.  By  that  in- 
denture a Mr.  Hasluck  granted  the  plaintiffs  a lease  of 
the  premises  for  a term  of  fourteen  years  from 
March  25,  1897,  so  that  the  term  expired  on  Lady 
Day,  1911.  It  was  an  ordinary  repairing  lease,  the 
rent  reserved  being  180/.  a year.  No.  2S8,  High 
Holborn  was  a very  narrow  building  indeed.  It 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  and  therefore 
the  front  of  the  house  faced  due  north.  In  the 
present  case  they  were  not  concerned  with  the  front 
of  the  house  looking  upon  Holborn,  but  with  a back 
extension  of  it  of  one  story  only,  and  which  rau  due 
north  and  south.  That  back  extension  was  lighted 
only  by  windows  in  its  roof.  One  series  of  lights 
looked  east,  and  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  except  that  it  was  material  to  know  that 
these  eastern  lights  were  very  much  blocked  by 
larger  buildings,  and  therefore  the  light  to  the 
windows  on  the  western  slope  of  the  roof  was  the 
more  material.  This  building  was  used  by  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  purposes  of  their  business  in  three 
diffeieit  ways.  A portion  was  what  was  called 
the  gallery,  and  was  used  for  exhibiting  the 
plaintiffs’  works  of  art,  photographs,  &c. 

Another  portion  was  used  as  a studio  for  taking 
photographs  and  also  for  touching-up  negatives 
by  their  artists,  work  which  required  a good  light. 
The  evidence  was  that,  since  the  obstruction,  that 
work  had  had  to  be  given  up,  and  also  that  in 
the  taking  of  photographs  great  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  the  diminished  light.  The  last  por- 
tion of  this  building  was  used  by  the  plaintiffs  sub- 
stantially as  their  darkroom  for  preparing  the 
photographs.  The  window  to  thi3  room  when  it 
was  required  to  be  used  as  a darkroom  was 
darkened  by  means  of  a shutter  outside.  There 
was  a suggestion  made  by  the  defence  that  because 
this  room  had  been  used  as  a darkroom  by  the 
plaintiffs  they  had  abandoned  their  light  to  it.  Two 
answers  would  be  made  to  that.  If  it  was  going  to 
be  treated  by  the  defendants  as  a case  of  abandon- 
ment, which  was  the  way  it  was  pleaded,  the 
answer  was  that  abandonment  must  be  a question 
of  intention,  and  there  was  no  abandonment.  If 
the  defendants  put  it  against  the  plaintiffs  that, 
although  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of 
abandonment,  nevertheless  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  non-user  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs 
claiming  a title  under  the  Prescription  Act,  the 
answer  would  be  that  it  was  immaterial  because  the 
plaintiffs  could  make  a title  to  that  ancient  window 
by  prescription  at  common  law,  and  they  could 
show  that  that  was  an  ancient  window  long  before 
the  time  when  the  plaintiffs  began  to  use  it  for 
their  purposes. 

His  lordship  : A dark  room  is  not  permanently 
darkened,  but  oniy  darkened  for  the  purposes  of 
business. 

Mr.  Jenkins  : Certainly.  If  you  dropped  some- 
thing and  wanted  to  look  for  it  you  would  put  the 
shutter  back. 

Continuing,  the  learned  counsel  said  that  the 
plaintiffs'  premises  were  very  old,  and  the  history  of 
them,  so  far  as  it  was  material,  began  as  far  back  as 
1S60.  The  tenancies  had  been  fairly  long  ones.  In 
i860  these  premises  were  in  the  occupation  of  a 
Mr.  Wallis,  who  was  a tailor  and  woollen  2nd  cloth 
merchant  in  a large  way  of  business,  and  used  them 
a3  a shop  and  warehouse  and  lived  over  them.  The 
long  building  at  the  back  was  used  by  him  as  a 
fitting  and  cutting  room,  and  also  for  keeping  the 
cloths  and  woollen  goods  he  had  to  show.  The 
evidence  was  that  he  required  a good  light  to 
these  premises,  and  it  always  had  been  through 
the  skylights.  Mr.  Wallis  carried  on  business  there 
up  to  about  the  year  1880.  In  that  year  the 
premises  were  taken  by  a Mr.  Waller,  who  used 
them  as  a restaurant  and  eating-house.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  a restaurant  and  eating-house  run  on 
a cheap  scale,  and  the  evidence  was  that  sometimes 


they  served  as  many  as  1,000  meals  a day.  Wallelj 
used  what  the  plaintiffs  used  as  the  gallery  a3  th< 
dining  or  luncheon  room.  The  part  the  plaintiff 
used  as  a studio  was  where  Waller  sat  himself  anc 
checked  the  payment  of  the  bills.  The  part  stil 
further  back  was  used  by  Waller  for  cooking,  anc* 
there  was  there  still  the  old  cooking-range.  Th« 
plaintiffs  succeeded  to  the  property  in  1890.  The 
studio  was  practically  now  all  glass.  That  war 
with  the  obect  of  getting  the  very  best  light.  Whet! 
they  went  in  in  1890  it  was  not  all  glass.  It  had 
only  two  skylights,  and  the  result  was  that  th«J 
plaintiffs  had  much  improved  their  light,  but  they] 
had  preserved  in  their  new  glass  area  the  old 
glass  area.  For  many  years  before  the  defendants 
erected  their  building,  which  was  complained  of,  thdf 
land  upon  which  it  stood  was  vacant,  and  had  beed 
since  1884  or  1885.  Previously  to  that  time  there  ham 
stood  upon  the  land  an  old  house.  The  evidenced 
as  to  the  size  and  dimensions  of  that  old  housed 
would  be  very  clear  because  the  plaintiffs  were* 
able  to  call  before  his  lordship  the  architect  or  sur-i 
veyor  who  was  actually  employed  in  making  a 
measurement  and  survey  of  the  old  house  at  the 
time  when  it  was  pulled  down.  Fortunately,  they: 
had  his  plans,  and  could  give  the  dimensions  of  the; 
old  building  with  accuracy.  The  old  building  in 
one  respect  did  not  reach  so  far  back  as  the  present: 
building,  or  so  near  the  wall  of  Lincoln’s  Inni 
Garden?,  by  some  4 ft.  That  was  material  with: 
regard  to  the  window  in  the  dark  room  because  thei 
greater  part  of  this  window  had,  for  many  yearsi 
before  the  defendants’  building  was  erected,  a 
directly  open  light.  That  was  interfered  with  by 
the  defendants'  building  being  carried  some  4 ft. 
mire  towards  the  south  than  the  old  building.  Thei 
old  building  was  one  with  a ground  floor,  first  floor,  1 
second  floor,  and  attic.  Of  course,  the  plaintiffs; 
themselves  could  not  speak  of  what  was  the  effect 
of  the  old  building,  because  it  wa3  not  there  when  1 
they  came  into  occupation  of  No.  ?S8,  but  witnesses: 
would  be  called  who  would  speak  of  what  the  light  1 
was  when  the  old  building  was  there. 

His  Lordship  observed  that  the  old  building  ( 
seemed  to  have  gone  more  to  the  north  than  the  < 
defendants’  new  building. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  was  so,  and  plaintiffs  had  I 
given  credit  for  that  as  far  as  wa3  necessary.  The  | 
old  building  was  irregular  in  its  outline  and  not  a | 
square  or  oblong  building  like  the  defendants,  and  :l 
the  fact  that  there  was  a large  gap  between  the  ij( 
attic  and  the  chimney-stack  on  the  right  was  very  <J| 
important  when  one  considered  the  question  of  I 
direct  western  lights  coming  to  the  plaintiffs'  win-  J1 
dows.  The  writ  in  the  action  was  issued  on  May 
10,  1901,  and  served  on  May  11.  1901,  and  the 
plaintiffs  applied  soon  after  for  an  interim  injunction 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cozens-Hardy.  There  was  some 
dispute  on  the  evidence  on  the  motion  as  the 
plaintiffs'  evidence  as  to  the  old  house  was  not  then 
so  clear  as  now.  The  defendants  then  refused  to 
give  an  undertaking  and  the  learned  judge  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  would  not  interfere 
because  if  the  delendants  went  on  building  they 
would  do  so  at  their  risk  as  they  could  be  ordered 
to  pull  down  at  the  trial.  The  defendants  by  their 
defence  had  put  in  a plea  that  their  building  wa3  -j 
substantially  finished  at  the  date  of  the  writ  and 
relied  on  the  plaintiffs'  laches.  The  learned  counsel 
3aid  that  this  wa3  untrue,  and  that  the  defendants' 
building  at  the  date  of  the  writ  was  only  a little 
above  the  line  where  obstruction  commenced.  The 
defendants  did  not  desire  to  make  money  out  of  the 
case,  and  he  asked  his  lordship  to  grant  a 
mandatory  order  and  not  to  treat  the  case  as  one 
for  damages. 

Mr.  Clias.  H.  ?Webb,  an  architect  and  surveyor 
practising  at  Bedford- row,  W.C.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  said  he  had  been  acting  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  matter.  His  attention  wa3  first  t| 
called  to  the  fact  that  building  operations  were 
going  to  be  commenced  by  the  defendants  on  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  plaintiffs’ house  in  February, 
1901.  He  discovered  from  a section  of  plans  shown 
to  him  by  Messrs.  Hayward  & Maynard,  the  defen- 
dants' surveyors,  that  the  defendants’  building  was 
probably  going  to  a height  of  about  48  ft.  6 in.  .1 
The  wall  of  the  defendants'  building  was  14  ft.  8 in.  . 
distant  from  the  wall  of  the  plaintiffs’ building.  On  1 
May  14  the  defendants’  building  was  32  ft.  8 in.  . 
high.  He  had  measured  the  building  since  it  1 
had  been  completed,  and  found  that  it  was  s 
46  ft.  6 in.  high  from  the  ground.  It  mea-  • 
sured  across  from  north  to  south  29  ft.  9 in.  . 
He  saw  the  defendants’  building  from  time  to  j 
time  after  May  14,  while  it  was  being  put  up.  The  I 
work  was  being  hurried  on.  He  had  met  Mr.  Cox,  ,! 
a surveyor,  who  had  produced  to  him  certain  plans  ; 
of  the  old  house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  :j 
of  the  defentants’  present  building.  He  found  that  : 
the  old  house  extended  to  within  about  9 ft.  from  H 
the  garden  wall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  defendants’  'I 
building  went  within  about  4 ft.  6 in.  of  the  s 
garden  wall.  The  defendants'  building  obstructed  1 
the  plaintiffs’  light.  He  and  Mr.  Frampton,  a . 
surveyor,  had  checked  certain  measurements.  The  ; 
defendants’  building  below  26  ft.  6 in.  from  1 
the  ground  did  not  cause  any  obstruction  to  • 
the  plaintiffs’  lights.  The  defendants’  building  j 
obscured  the  plaintiffs'  sky  area  to  the  extent  of  ' 
625  superficial  feet.  The  sky  area  obscured  by’  the  :| 
old  building  was  346  superficial  feet.  The  difference  : 
was  279  superficial  feet.  As  the  defendants  had  1 
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ren  35  superficial  feet  more  to  the  north  the 
actical  difference  of  sky  area  was  244  superficial 
it.  The  new  building  obstructed  the  whole  of 
e direct  light  coming  to  the  skylight  in  the  dark 
om.  This  light  was  2 ft.  6 in.  long — about  1 ft. 
the  window  might  have  been  obstructed  by  the 
i building.  With  regard  to  the  studio  window 
s witness  said  that  there  was  increased  obetruc- 
>n  there.  There  was  also  considerable  obstruction 
to  two  of  the  gallery  windows  during  part  of  the 
y.  As  an  expert  he  should  estimate  the  damage 
•ne  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises  by  the  obstruction 
50/.  a year  or  at  SJ  year's  purchase  412/.  103. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis. 

He  had  known  the  plaintiffs’  premises  for  years, 
nee  the  year  1890  the  windows  of  the  studio  had 
en  enlarged— at  least,  he  had  been  told  so.  The 
irk  room  window  was  an  old  one,  and  apparently 
) alteration  had  heen  made  there.  He  had  not 
len  in  the  plaintiffs’  premises  before  the  old  build- 
g waB  pulled  down  in  1885.  On  May  14,  1901, 
e defendants’  building  was  32  ft.  8 in.  high.  The 
fight  of  the  old  house  was  3 r f t.  irin.  up  to  the 
irapet.  He  did  not  form  any  opinion  whether 
iere  was  obstruction  on  May  14.  The  building  was 
:ing  hurried  on. 

Mr.  Alfred  Frampton,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  H.  C. 
awley,  an  auctioneer  and  surveyor,  of  South- 
npton-row,  Mr.  Cox,  a surveyor,  of  Great  James- 
reet,  Bedford-row,  Mr.  W.  G.  Parker,  one  of  the 
laintiffs,  and  other  witnesses,  also  gave  evidence  in 
ipport  of  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiffs'  case,  Mr. 
ramwell  Davis  said  that  he  would  proceed  to  call 
is  evidence  before  addressing  his  lordship  on 
ehalf  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Cbas.  Forster  Hayward,  F.R.I.B.A.,  examined 
y Mr  Bramwell  Davi9,  said  he  was  an  architect 
nd  surveyor,  of  Museum-street,  W.C , and  also 
listrict  Surveyor  for  Bloomsbury,  St.  Martins-in- 
le-Fields,  and  Covent  Garden.  He  remembered 
lie  old  building,  No.  3,  Garden-place,  before  it  was 
allied  down.  He  had  to  examine  it  as  District 
iurveyor.  It  was  a dangerous  structure  at  the 
ime  he  examined  it,  and  a portion  of  it  was  ordered 
o be  pulled  down.  Before  it  was  pulled  down  he 
00k  dimensions  of  it,  and  produced  the  plans 
nade  at  the  time.  On  the  east  side  of  Garden- 
ilace  the  height  of  the  old  building,  from  the 
[round  floor  level  to  the  parapet,  was  33  ft. 

; in.,  and  from  the  ground  floor  level  to  the 
op  of  the  slope  of  the  roof  39  ft.  9 in.  The 
otal  length  of  the  building  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
[ardens  to  the  north-east  corner  was  38  ft.  He  had 
:onsidered  the  question  of  whether  the  defendants’ 
juilding,  a3  compared  with  the  old  building,  inter- 
ered  with  the  light  of  the  plaintiffs'  studio.  He 
lid  not  consider  there  could  be  any  serious  inter- 
erence  with  the  light  there,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
skylight  and  not  a window,  and  the  light  that  had 
ieen  spoken  of  as  being  so  valuable,  viz.,  that 
:oming  between  the  chimney  stacks  of  the  old 
juilding,  could  never  have  been  sunlight. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

He  had  known  for  many  years  of  the  existence 
af  the  plaintiffs’  low  building  with  the  lights  there. 
He  considered  that  the  old  building  was  a great 
obstruction  to  the  plaintiffs’  lights.  It  simply  ob- 
scured  the  western  light.  Wnen  the  sun  came 
towards  the  west,  the  only  light  which  could  be 
got  by  the  plaintiffs  was  between  the  two  chimney 
3tacks  of  the  old  building,  but  no  sunlight  could  be 
got  by  the  plaintiffs  between  the  two  chimney 
stacks,  as  the  sun  was  too  low  to  have  produced  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  plaintiffs’  skylights. 

Mr.  King,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Billiter- 
Bquare,  also  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendants’  building  created  no  substantial  inter- 
ference with  the  plaintiffs'  lights. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  Mr.  Bramwell 
Davis  submitted  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
a mandatory  injunction,  as  the  defendants’  building 
created  no  substantial  interference  with  the 
plaintiffs’  lights. 

Mr.  Wheeler  followed  on  the  same  side,  contend- 
ing that  the  plaintiffs  had  failed  to  bring  themselves 
within  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  “Warren  and  Others  v.  Brown." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  counsel's  argu- 
ment his  lordship,  addressing  Mr.  Colt,  asked  if  his 
clients,  the  plaintiffs,  desired  to  press  for  a manda- 
tory order.  Would  they  not  be  content  to  take 
damages  instead  ? 

Mr.  Colt  replied  that  he  was  instructed  to  press 
for  an  injunction. 

His  lordship : There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
working  out  an  order,  because,  if  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  replace  the  old  building,  it  will  be  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  both.  I think  you  ought 
to  come  to  some  arrangement. 

Mr.  Colt  said  he  must  press  for  a mandatory 
order. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  deliver  judgment. 
He  said  the  defendants’  counsel  had  very  properly 
saved  time  by  admitting  that  the  plaintiffs'  lights 
were  ancient  lights  when  they  went  into  possession 
in  1890  That  was  subject  to  what  he  should  ex- 
plain afterwards.  Since  1890  the  plaintiffs  had 
carried  on  the  business  of  photographers  in 
the  premises,  and  the  windows  he  had  to 
deal  with  were  the  skylight  in  the  studio  and  the 
skylight  in  the  dark  room.  He  would  first  of  all 
deal  with  the  skylight  in  the  dark  room.  It  fol- 
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lowed  from  his  finding  of  fact  that  the  lights  were 
ancient  in  1890,  the  plaintiffs,  in  order  to  lose  the 
right  to  thi3  light,  must  have  been  shown  to  have 
released  their  right  by  acts  or  deeds  which  would 
indicate  an  intention  to  release  it.  He  could  not 
hold  that  the  use  by  a photographer  of  a dark  room 
was  any  evidence  of  his  intention  to  extinguish  his 
right  to  light  coming  into  the  window  of  that  dark 
room.  Whether  he  could  have  granted  a mandatory 
order  against  the  defendants  in  respect  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  dark  room  light  was  another 
thing,  but  he  did  think  there  had  been  substantial 
diminution  of  the  light  coming  to  the  dark  room  by 
what  the  defendants  had  done.  The  main  contest, 
however,  was  as  to  the  studio  light.  The  plain- 
tiffs some  years  ago  altered  the  light  in  the  roof 
slightly  by  removing  it  a few  inches — about  9 in. 
to  the  east — away  from  the  defendants’  build- 
ing, and  glass  had  been  put  in  over  the  whole 
of  the  roof  instead  of  as  before  only  in  the  particular 
portion  represented  by  the  old  skylight.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  that  new  glass  roof  covered  in  it 
the  place  occupied  by  the  old  windows.  There  had 
been  a slight  alteration,  but  very  slight  indeed,  and 
which  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  action,  in  his 
lordship's  judgment,  was  immaterial.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a cone  of  light  coming 
over  the  property  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site 
where  the  defendants’  building  now  stands  to  the 
plaintiffs’  old  window.  It  had  been  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  defendants’  counsel  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  got  no  record  of  the  exact  size  of  the  old  win- 
dow or  the  exact  locality.  He  thought,  however, 
that  as  the  room  was  so  small,  and  as  the  approxi- 
mate s ze  of  the  window,  which  he  had  got,  bad 
been  sufficiently  proved,  all  practical  difficulty  dis- 
appeared. He  accepted  the  secondary  evidence 
given  by  the  plaintiffs  on  this  point.  His  lordship 
then  explained  the  difference  between  the  defen- 
dants’ new  building  and  the  old  building  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  defendants’  new  building  had  materi- 
ally diminished  the  access  of  light  coming  to  the 
plaintiffs’  old  studio  window.  The  evidence  was 
all  one  way  as  to  the  requirement  of  a special  light 
for  photographic  purposes.  The  evidence  of  the 
experts  in  photography  called  for  the  plaintiffs  wa3 
conclusive  in  his  lordship's  mind,  that  as  the  old 
building  formerly  stood  it  obstructed  some  of  the 
light  to  the  plaimtiffs’  studio,  but  that  the  defen- 
dants’ new  building  materially  increased  the 
obstruction.  In  his  judgment  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  complain  because  they  had  been  injured 
in  their  photographic  business.  He  thought  he 
should  have  found  that  for  ordinary  purposes  there 
had  been  no  such  substantial  diminution  of  light  by 
the  obstruction  as  to  have  justified  him  in  granting  a 
mandatory  order,  but  he  was  clear  that  by  what 
the  defendants  had  done  there  had  been  substantial 
diminution  of  the  light  for  photographic  purposes. 

He  thought  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
business  had  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
interference  with  their  lights.  Undoubtedly  sub- 
stantial damage  had  resulted  to  them  from  what  the 
defendants  had  done.  In  these  circumstances,  he 
was  constrained  to  grant  a mandatory  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
plaintiffs’  ancient  lights  as  they  were  enjoyed  when 
the  old  building  was  standing.  The  mandatory 
order  would  only  apply  to  the  exce33  in  height  of 
defendants’  building,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  4 ft. 
by  which  the  defendants'  bu  lding  had  been  carried 
more  towards  the  south  than  the  old  building. 

The  plaintiffs  were  awarded  the  costs  of  the 
action. 

His  lordship  granted  a stay  of  execution  on 
lerm3  with  the  view  to  the  defendants  appealing 
from  his  decision. 


CRUSHED  BY  A LIFT. 

Mr.  John  Troutbeck  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Westminster  Court  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Harry  Black,  aged  fifteen  years,  of  ir,  Nottingham- 
street,  Marylebone,  who  was  fatally  injured  on  an 
electric  lift  at  79,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square, 
where  he  had  been  employed  as  page-boy  for  three 
weeks. 

Sarah  Evans  said  79,  Davies-street  belonged  to 
the  Westminster  Electric  Lighting  Corporation,  and 
was  let  out  as  bachelors’  chambers.  She  heard  the 
lift  go  down  with  a crash  and  the  deceased 
screaming. 

James  Paltridge,  manager  of  the  chambers,  said 
lie  engaged  the  boy  and  thoroughly  instructed  him 
in  the  working  of  the  lift.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep 
his  band  on  the  lever  governing  the  electric  current, 
but  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  he  must  have 
been  at  the  front  of  the  cage,  as  his  foot  was  caught 
between  the  floor  and  the  shafting.  Hi3  body  was 
jammed  in  a space  of  3 in.  There  was  no  gate  or 
barrier  to  the  lift  itself,  but  there  was  a lattice  door 
on  each  floor.  The  cage  wa9  a small  one,  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  a door  to  it. 

Dr.  George  de  Castro  said  he  was  on  the  spot 
within  three  minutes  of  the  accident.  The  boy’s 
body  formed  a wedge,  rendering  the  lift  immovable, 
and  workmen  had  to  manipulate  the  cage  from 
below.  The  lift  was  easily  worked,  and  witness 
had  never  seen  any  element  of  danger  in  it.  He  did 
not  consider  a second  door  advisable,  as  passengers 
would  be  apt  to  hold  the  trellis-work,  and  so  get 
their  fingers  damaged. 
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Mr.  Charles  S.  Peach,  architect,  9aid  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  boy’s  foot  caught 
in  the  collapsible  gate  when  he  started  the  lift.  He 
believed  when  there  was  a gate  to  a lift  it  was  not 
closed  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hundred. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 


A BUILDING  DISPUTE,  DALSTON. 

The  owner  of  No.  24,  Pownall-road,  DalstoD, 
appeared  to  an  adjourned  summons  at  the  North 
London  Police-court  on  the  7th  inst.,  which  alleged 
that  he  had  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  L.C.C.  Sur- 
veyor (Mr.  James  L ivegrove),  to  make  good  a 
defective  chimney  shaft. 

Mr.  Helman-Pidsley  appeared  for  the  Countv 
Council,  and  said  that  Mr.  Bros  had  adjourned  the 
case  to  enable  the  defendant  to  call  evidence  to 
prove  his  contention  that  the  shaft  was  not  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  The  defendant  handed  up  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  a firm  of  “ steeple 
jacks,'’  in  which  they  certified  that  a year  ago  they 
had  thoroughly  overhauled  the  chimney-shaft  and 
painted  it,  and  put  iron  band3  about  it.  And  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  in  a safe  condition. 

Mr.  Mead  said  this  was  not  strictly  evidence,  and 
at  the  m iment  all  the  evidence  he  had  before  him 
was  that  of  a skilled  surveyor  holding  a responsible 
position  under  the  L.C.C. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  said  the  shaft  was  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  He  did  not  ask  that  the 
entire  shaft  should  be  taken  down,  and  would  be 
content  if  14  ft.  of  it  were  taken  down.  He  could 
not  order  it  to  be  rebuilt  so  long  as  the  dangerous 
part  wasremived.  But  (added  Mr.  Lovegrove)  I 
should  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  this 
shaft,  especially  in  the  high  winds  that  have  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Defendant : That  i3  a pretty  good  test  of  the 
stability  of  the  shaft,  seeing  that  it  has  withstood 
those  winds.  It  is  a serious  matter  for  me  if  I have 
to  pull  the  shaft  down. 

Mr.  Mead  said  he  would  give  the  defendant 
another  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  shaft  was 
not  unsafe,  and  suggested  an  experienced  surveyor 
and  builder  to  give  evidence  on  the  point.  If  he 
decided  not  to  further  contest  the  order  he  could 
pull  down  the  14  ft.  mentioned  and  inform  the 
L.C.C.  of  what  he  was  doing. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

18,152 — Manufacture  of  Glass  ; G.  Leuchs  and 
K.  Leuclis. — The  inventors  employ  burnt  titanic 
acid,  obtained  by  chemical  process,  in  the  making  of 
opaque  or  clouded  glass  or  enamels.  A compound 
of  the  acid  ground  with  finished  glass  or  enamel  is 
applied  as  a coating,  burnt  on  to  the  glassware. 

18,172.— Drums  for  Oil  Vessels,  &c.  : E.  Chan- 
itittg — At  the  head  of  the  drum  is  a vent-tube,  of 
which  one  end  opens  into  the  vessel  and  the  other 
into  the  bung-hole,  which  has  a drawing-off  nozzle 
with  an  air  passage  leading  into  the  tube,  a passage 
for  the  liquid,  and  a lid.  The  nozzle  when  not 
being  used  can  be  turned  inwards. 

18,183.— Means  of  Cutting  Glass  : S.  Disselkoen. 
— A rapidly-moving  disc  mounted"*  upon  an  endless 
wire  or  band,  fed  with  corundum  powder  or  some 
similar  abrading  substance  mixed  with  oil,  is  used 
for  cutting  sheets,  &c.,  of  glass,  and  the  band  is 
passed  through  a hole,  its  ends  being  joined,  made 
in  the  glass  when  it  i3  desired  to  cut  it  from  the 
middle.  The  inventor  claims  that  the  method  will 
serve  for  giving  any  form  desired  to  the  cut  edges. 

18,184— Holders  for  Electrical  Lamp- 
shades AND  REFLECTORS  : Spiral  Globe  ( Limited ) 
and  E.  A.  Livet. — A cup  is  fashioned  with  the  coils 
of  a glass  rod  and  encloses  the  main  part  of  an 
electrical  incandescent  lamp  bulb,  being  sustained 
with  light  springs  that  rest  against  it  inside  and  are 
coiled  upon  one  plane. 

18,196.— Safety  Lamps  for  Use  by  Miners 
and  Others  : C.  Limin. — For  locking  and  un- 
locking purposes  the  edges  of  a ring  are  turned  over 
adjacent  flanges  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  lamp.  The  turning  of  another  ring  by  a lever 
presses  dogs  inwards,  through  the  movements  of 
pins  in  slots,  so  as  to  bend  the  edges  of  the  first- 
named  ring  over  the  flanges  and  thereby  lock  them 
together.  When  it  is  desired  to  unlock  the  lamp, 
one  puts  it  in  the  apparatus  in  such  a position  that 
the  spring  fingers  will  grip  a groove  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  lamp,  whilst  the  dogs,  under  the  action 
of  the  lever,  grip  a groove  upon  the  upper  part, 
whereupon  the  lower  part  can  be  pulled  down  by 
causing  a lever  to  turn  the  eccentric  on  to  which 
the  fingers  are  fastened,  and  thus  opening  the  edges 
of  the  locking-ring. 

18,207.  — A Fastening  for  Window  Sashes  : 
G.  M.  Asher. — On  to  a standard  on  one  sash  is 
pivoted  an  S-shaped  hook  for  engagement  with  a 
lip  of  the  catch-piece  carried  upon  the  opposite 
sash  when  it  bas  been  moved  forwards  by  means  of 
a screw  ; the  tightening-up  of  the  screw  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  sashes  from  rattling  and  to  exclude 
draughts. 

18208— Means  of  Increasing  the  Illumi- 
nating Power  cf  Incandescent  and  other 
Gas  LAMPS  : IV.  Theobald  and  G.  Theobald. — A cup- 
shapened  cap,  held  in  its  place  with  projections 
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from  it,  or  with  a metallic  crown  upon  the  chimney, 
contracts  the  outlet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chimney. 
The  arrangement  is  described  as  being  particularly 
useful  when  applied  to  incandescent  burners  when 
the  gas  supply  is  but  partially  turned  on. 

18,211. — A Washer  for  Gas  : D.  Chandler  and 
S.  B.  Chandler. — A vertical  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a 
middle  shaft,  to  be  turned  with  gearing,  and  of 
which  the  brushes  are  wetted  by  water  admitted 
through  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  gas  flowing 
upwards.  The  inventor  contrives  otherwise  that 
the  brushes,  when  mounted  upon  a horizontal  shaft 
within  a gas-tight  cylinder,  shall  be  dipped  into  a 
shallow  tank  holding  liquid  with  each  rotation  of 
the  shaft,  the  gas  flowing  through  the  washers  in  a 
horizontal  direction. 

18,213.— Covers  for  Max-holes  : R.  Herman.— 
Hanging  flanges  are  fashioned  upon  the  cover  that 
will  dip  between  concentrical  flanges  which  rise  up 
from  the  bottom  plate  of  the  casing.  The  forcing 
of  water  past  the  seals  into  the  man-hole  is  obviated 
by  making  the  innermost  of  the  latter  flanges  higher 
than  the  encompassing  flange. 

18,232. — A Safety-valve  for  Domestic  axd 
Kindred  Hot- water  Supply  Systems  : J.  Davey. 
— A spherical  valve,  made  of  india-rubber  or  some 
such  substance,  is  guided  with  wings,  and  its  stem  is 
inserted  through  a stuffing-box.  or  when  the  valve  is 
“ blowing  off  ” the  repose  of  the  ball  upon  a seat  on 
the  cover  will  effect  a tight  joint.  A reservoir  is 
also  provided,  having  a pipe,  with  two  branches,  at 
its  upper  end  ; one  branch  communicates  with  the 
service-pipe,  and  is  fitted  with  a relief-pipe  ; on  the 
other  branch  is  a screwed  cap  for  filling  the  reser- 
voir. A weighted  safety-valve,  as  described,  and 
fitted  with  an  escape-pipe,  is  mounted  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  pipe  above  the  point  of  divergence 
of  its  two  branches. 

18,272— d°gs  for  Lifting  Purposes:  p. 
McClintick. — A U-shapened  strip  is  put  between  the 
jaws  of  the  dog  and  a cross-bar,  two  ropes  are 
passed  through  holes  near  the  hinge,  thence  to  the 
opposite  jaws  to  which  they  are  fastened,  and  so 
through  openings  in  the  cross-bar  and  in  the  strip  : 
thus  the  jaws  will  hang  in  the  opened  position 
when  held  up  by  the  tied  ends  of  the  ropes,  but  will 
become  shut  together  when  those  ends  are  slack- 
ened and  the  jaws  are  held  up  by  the  ropes  from 
their  other  ends. 

18,277.— A Portable  Hydraulic  Press  for 
Workmen’s  Use:  T.  J.  McTighe. — In  one  form, 
as  adapted  for  splicing  electrical  cables,  a cap  fits 
upon  the  cylinder  which  holds  the  ram  that  has  a 
stem  surrounded  with  a spring  pressing  against  it. 
The  upper  die  is  pressed  by  the  end  of  the  stem, 
whilst  the  lower  die  fits  into  undercut  grooves  of 
arms  that  extend  from  the  cylinder  and  can  be 
easily  removed.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is 
adapted  also  for  self-contained  presses,  and  for 
punching,  riveting  and  similar  tools. 

18, 2S2.  — Electrical  Junction-boxes:  J.  A. 
Jeckell. — The  bolts  and  nuts  which  secure  the  two 
halves  of  the  box  to  one  another  also  unite  lugs 
upon  the  halves  or  upon  metallic  half-clips.  The 
boxes  (of  earthenware,  &c.)  are  after  the  kind  (of 
iron)  specified  in  No.  17.525  of  1894. 

18,301.— Wire  Screens  for  Sifting,  Screen- 
ing, &C.  : R.  Harwood  and  H.  Callon. — The  frame 
of  a reversible  screen  has  sides  and  inclined  end 
plates  pierced  for  the  square-headed  pins  upon 
which  the  wires  are  stretched,  the  tension  being 
imparted  by  means  of  a box-key.  The  number  of 
wires  can  be  altered  for  varying  the  mesh,  being 
evenly  spaced  with  grooved  or  screwed  rods,  and 
the  screen  can  serve  for  the  bottom  of  an  inclined 
shoot. 

18,308.— Improvements  in  Kilns  : A.  T.  Mac- 
f aria ne. — A fixed  or  rotatory  casing  is  disposed 
around  an  ordinary  rotatory  kiln,  the  space  within 
is  utilised  for  drying  powdered  coal,  cement,  slip, 
slurry,  and  so  on  before  they  are  treated  in  the  kiln, 
the  material  being  distributed  and  conveyed  by 
buckets,  projections,  helical  blades,  screws,  &c„ 
inside  the  casing. 

18,335— A Contrivance  for  Fastening  Sash- 
cords  : 0.  Wallman. — A block,  grooved  around  its 
periphery,  has  two  parallel  holes ; one  end  of  the 
cord  is  passed  through  one  of  the  holes,  through  the 
counter-weight,  through  the  other  hole  in  the 
block,  around  the  groove,  and  then 'through  the 
loop  thus  formed  above  the  block  ; the  other  end 
of  the  cord  is  attached  to  the  sash  by  means  of  a 
similar  block. 

18,339— Slabs  and  Coverings  for  Walls, 
Ceilings,  Bulkheads,  &c.  : J.  Christie.— Slabs  for 
sound-deadening  and  fire-proofing  purposes  consist 
of  silicate  cotton  laid  between  expanded  metallic 
sheets  and  wire  net-work  with  staples  and  wire 
holders  ; a sheet  of  stout  paper  may  be  inserted 
between  the  metal  and  the  cotton,  and  the  ribs  of 
the  expanded  sheets  are  inclined  so  as  to  hold 
plaster. 

iS, 350.— Kilns  and  Furnaces  for  Cement  : 

Fellner  and  Ziegler. — The  inventors  provide  a me- 
tallic removable  head  which  joins  the  burning  and 
cooling  drums,  or  the  burning  and  drying  drums, 
and  fit  it  up  with  a water-circulating  jacket  or  with 
a fire-resisting  lining. 

18,360. — A Stage  for  Use  in  Building,  House 
Painting,  &c.  : M.  Sarpy. — The  stage  is  adapted  for 
use  in  repairing  and  painting  staircases.  It  rests 
upon  two  cross-bars,  which  are  supported  by  the 
horizontal  bar  or  arm  of  a vertical  piece  or  standard. 


on  which  are  a bracket  or  foot,  a swivel-catch  fitted 
with  cords,  and  guard-rods.  The  foot  will  rest  upon 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  stair,  and  the  vertical 
standard  can  be  fastened  in  position  by  means  of 
cords  and  cross-bars.  A gusset-plate  joins  the 
horizontal  bar  beneath  the  stage  and  the  vertical 
limb. 

18,369.— Stair  Treads  : E.  S.  Higgins  and  Safely 
Tread  Syndicate. — Strengthening  ribs  are  fashioned 
lengthwise  and  transversely  upon  the  treads,  which 
also  are  recessed  to  take  the  risers.  The  open- 
flanged  frames,  recessed  for  the  risers,  are  bolted  on 
to  stringers  of  woo'd  or  metal,  or  are  built  into  the 
walls,  and  drainage-channels  extend  around  them. 
Screws  through  lugs  in  the  frames  keep  the  treads 
in  position,  and  the  joints  are  packed  to  render 
them  watertight.  The  steps  are  described  as  being 
more  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  traffic,  and  the 
treads  are  after  the  kind  specified  in  No.  5,988  of 
1891. 

18,374.— A COVERING  FOR  WALLS,  &c.  : Salubra- 
tapelen-Fabrik  Basel. — A textile  fabric  is  firstly- 
printed  or  coated  with  oil  paints,  colours,  and  so 
on,  and  is  then  treated  with  an  embossing-roller, 
very  finely  fluted,  in  order  to  give  a silky  gloss  or 
similar  effect  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 

18,400-1.— Facing-tiles  and  Wall-blocks: 

T.  f.  Woods. — The  tiles  are  fashioned  with  dove- 
tailed grooves  on  their  backs  in  order  to  take 
cement  or  plaster.  The  blocks  for  damp-proof 
courses  are  pierced  and  have  rebated  interlocking 
edges,  cement  being  filled  in  the  joints. 

18,406.— A Circular-saw  Guard:  W.  Giant 
and  IV.  Grant. — On  the  radial  arm  of  the  carrying- 
bracket  is  adjusted  a middle  piece,  to  which  are 
hinged  two  extensions,  which  constitute  the  guard  ; 
a ratchet-toothed  rod  which  engages  with  a fixed 
arm  will  enable  one  to  set  the  front  hinged  piece  at 
any  angle  desired,  and  a stop  restricts  the  height  to 
which  the  other  hinged  piece  can  be  lifted.  At  the 
back  of  the  bench  is  a forked  bracket,  adjustably 
secured  with  bolts  and  slots,  on  to  which  the  radial 
arm  is  hinged.  The  riving-knife  is  fixed  to  a plate 
underneath  the  bench,  and  a T-headed  bolt  through 
a slot  serves  for  clamping  the  radial  arm  in  its  place, 
the  bolt  being  turned  and  tightened  up. 

1 8,433-— A Ladder  for  Escape  from  Fire  and 
for  Workmen’s  Use  Combined  : J.  Cliarman.— 
The  links  of  a folding  ladder  are  pivoted  together, 
and  through  some  of  them  are  passed  the  rungs 
which  are  secured  with  rivets  ; struts,  threaded 
upon  a common  rod,  carry  the  ladder  at  a suitable 
distance  from  the  wall,  and  they  are  joined  to  some 
of  the  links  with  screwed  bolts  or  rods  passing  ; 
either  through  the  links  outside  the  rungs  or  1 
through  the  rungs  themselves  ; in  another  form 
short  screws  through  the  thickened  and  tapped  , 
centres  of  the  links  are  employed  for  fastening  the  , 
struts  to  the  ladder  links  ; chains,  clamped  to  the  \ 
window-sill,  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
which  may  be  adapted  as  a stage  for  use  in  paint-  • 
ing,  decorating,  window-cleaning,  and  so  on,  by 
detaching  its  lower  portion  and  lastening  the  upper  • 
five  rungs  in  a line  by  the  struts  and  two  further  < 
pairs  of  tie-rods  at  its  lower  end  ; the  workman 
will  stand  upon  the  bottom  rung,  and  steady  him- 
self against  a cross-bar  between  the  tie-rods. 

18,437.  — Treads  for  Paving  and  Similar 
PURPOSES : Universal  Safety  Tread  Co. — The  inventors  • 
devise  means  for  joining  a non-slipping  material  to 
base  plates  of  hard  metal  ; they  cause  strips  of 
lead,  or  some  such  non-slipping  material,  to  be 
pressed  between  parallel  rows  of  projections  ' 
fashioned  upon  the  base  plates  ; after  that  operation 
the  projections  are  forced  inwards  into  the  strips  J 
which  are  secured  in  their  places  by  means  of  : 
spaced  holes  in  the  plates. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  14. 

Architectural  Association.— Miss  Ethel  M.  Charles, 
A.R  I.B.A.,  on  “A  Pica  for  Women  Practising  Architec- 
ture." 7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley  on  “ Sanitary  Law,”— II.  7 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. — Mr. 
C.  Hadfield  on  “ True  Building." 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  meeting). 
Mr.  C.  Johnston  on  “ Some  Public  Health  Aspects  of  the 
Question  of  Sewage  Disposal.”  8 p.m. 


Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  {A  re  hi 
tcctural  Section). — Professor  Cooper,  D.D.,  on  “ Ai 
Early  Description  of  an  East  Syrian  Church  with  its  Con 
nected  Buildings,  from  the  recently  published  ‘Testa: 
mentum  Domini,’  with  some  Notices  of  the  Service  a 
that  time." 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  —Mr.  R.  Holt  a 
Brickwork.”  6 p.m. 

Church  Crafts'  League  {Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet-street ),*■ 
Mr.  Roger  Fry,  M.A.,  on  “Art  Patronage  of  the  Church 
in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth  Century." 

Tuesday,  February  18. 

e Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers),— > 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “ Sanitary  Law  ’’—III.  S p.m. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Messrs.  W.  M.  Mordeji: 
and  Bernard  M.  Jenkin  on  11  Electrical  Traction  on  RaiU 
ways.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  19. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).-*- 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “Duties  of  a Sanitary  Inspec*:! 
tor  : I. : Outdoor.”  8 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks' of  Works’  Institution.— { 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  F. . 
Sherar  on  “Architectural  Perspective."  Illustrated  by; 
lime-light  views.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students’  visit  to  tbei 
Works  of  Messrs.  John  1.  Thornycroft  & Co.,  Ltd.  :j 
Church  Wharf,  Chiswick,  W.  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  20. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  {Dublin  Section).’ 
— Mr.  W.  Tatlow,  M.A.,  on  “ Irish  Water-Power  and  itsi: 
Electrical  Development.”  7.30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Company  {Free  Lectures  on  Matters  con- 
~v‘th  Building).— Professor  J.  A.  Fleming  on, 
The  Transmission  of  Light  and  Electricity.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  February  21. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.  F.lj 
C.  Eden  on  “ The  Organ  : Its  Proper  Position  and  Archi-i 
tectural  Treatment."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  W.  Duddell  on  “ Musical  and;, 
Talking  Electric  Arcs."  9 p.m. 

Samtaiy  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — \ 
Dr.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  ‘'Duties  of  Sanitary  Inspectors;; 
II.  : Indoor.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Fifty-fifth 
Annual  General  Meeting,  when  the  annual  report  of  the  . 
Council  will  be  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  the  results  of : 
the  ballot  for  the  annual  election  of  the  President,  Vice- ; 
Piesidents,  and  Members  of  Council  will  be  announced.  '. 
Subsequently,  the  meeting  will  be  made  “ Special,”  for  1 
the  consideration  of  a preposal  to  increase  the  number  of: 
ordinary  Members  of  Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one, : 
and  to  provide  that  seven  instead  of  five  Members  of; 
Council  shall  retire  annually.  The  discussion  on  “ Modern  1 
Machine  Methods”  will  be  concluded,  and  the  author,  1 
Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  will  reply.  If  time  permit,  the  1! 
following  shon  papers  on  the  “ Fencing  of  Different  Kinds  ! 
of  Machinery  " will  be  presented,  with  a view  to  their  i 
being  collectively  discussed  on  Friday,  March  21  : — 

“ Fencing  of  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,”  by  Mr.  Henry  D. ) 
Marshall ; “ Fee  cing  or  Guarding  Machinery  Used  in 
Textile  Factories,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Platt  ; “ Protection  1 
of  Lift-Shafts,  and  Safety  Devices  in  Connexion  with  I 
Lift-Doors  and  Controlling  Gear,”  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  1 
Walker  ; “ Guarding  Machine  Tools/’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  1 
Johnson. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Wood.  :]1 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Mr.  Ti 
S.  I raser  on  “The  Renaissance  of  Scotland.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  22. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — -j 
Annual  dinner,  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m.  1 
Builders'  Foremen's  Association.— Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Aker-  r 
mann,  M.Inst  C.E.,  on  “ Five  thousand  miles  through  the 
States  of  America.” 

I nstilution  of  Junior  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  New  Baths  1 
and  Washhouses  of  the  Borough  of  Fulham,  Melmoth-  1 
place.  3 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“Some  Electrical  Developments”  (II.).  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Demonstrations  for  Sanitary  \ 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Lambeth  Disinfecting  Station,  1 
Wanless-road,  Loughborough  Junction.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  ! 
North  British  Railway  Co.’s  Hotel  at  Waverley. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Visit  to  Dun*  if 
fermline. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Saturday,  February  15. 

Architectural  Association.— Second  Spring  Visit,  to 
the  \ ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Kensington,  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.  2.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
‘ Some  Electrical  Developments  ”—1.  3 p.m. 

_ College  Engineering  Society  {Southampton).— 

Mr.  McFadyean  on  “ Southampton  Docks:  Past  and 
Present."  7 p.m. 

Monday,  February  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  F.  W. 
Bedford  on  “ Baldassare  Peruzzi.”  Illustrated  by  Lantern 
Slides.  8 p.m. 

London  Institution.— Ur.  E.  Freshfield,  F.S.A.,  on 
Archaeology  in  London  as  a Pastime  for  a Busy  Man.” 
5 P-m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures). — Mi.  Cyril 
Davenport,  F.S.A.,  on  “Personal  Jewellery  from  Pre- 
historic Tunes  —II,  8 p.m. 


January  30.— By  Hards  & Bradly  (at 
Greenwich). 

Greenwich.— s,  7,  and  9,  Royal  Hill,  f.,  r.  98/. 

10s 

51,  London-st.,  f.,  r.  65/. 

48,  Point  Hill,  f.,  r.  28/. 

67,  Ashburnham-grove,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 

13  and  15,  Norman-rd.,  u.t.  414  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  39^-  

17,  19,  and  21,  Norman-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

r.  58/.  10s 

1,  3,  and  3,  Dutton-st.,  u.t.  i84  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  10s. 
Point  Hill,  f.g.r.  nl.  5s.,  reversion  in  80J  yrs... 

12,  Earlswood-st.,  f.,  r.  26/.  

Blackheath.— 1,  Miidred-villas,  f.,  r.  34/.  

Lewisham. — 198,  Ennersdale-rd.,  u.t.  65iyrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  1 os 

By  Bridgman  & Son  (at  Waltham  Cross). 
Cheshunt  (Herts). — Longfield-lane,  enclosure  of 

land,  5 a.  2 r.  18  p.,  f. 

Longfield-road,  moiety  of  plot  of  land,  1 a.  or. 

21  p.,  f. 

Park-lane,  Black  Dole  Field,  5 a.  o r,  8 p.,  f.  ... 


1 

^1,420 

1.130 

463 

300 

330  • 


850  ■ 
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February  4.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
ioxton. — 1 10  7,  Academy  Buildings  (ware- 
houses, u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  214/.,  r.  895/.  ^Si25° 

slington.— Lofting-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  28/.  7s.,  reversion 

in  7 yrs 2,475 

Lofting-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  99/.,  reversion  in  7 yrs.  840 
1 Thornhill-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  69/.,  reversion  in 

! 7 >'«•••*; :•••'.•  5,ooo 

Upper  Park-st.,  peppercorn  g.r.,  reversion  in 

7 yrs 1,65° 

Liverpool-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  57/.,  reversion  in 

7 yrs 7, *50 

Upper  Park-st.,  f.g.r.  20 /.,  reversion  in  7 yrs.  ..  2,700 

Lofting-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  76/.,  reversion  in  7 yrs 6,420 

Lofting-rd.,  The  Barnsbury  Arms  b.-h.,  f.g.r.  6/., 

reversion  in  7 yrs 1,050 

Liverpool-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  22/.,  reversion  in  7 yrs...  194° 
By  G.  Heruekt-Burns. 

jimnersbury.  — 14,  Thorney  Hedge-rd.,  f.,  r.  38/.  600 

By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

Bermondsey. — 14,  Kintore-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

• 3/- 4S ; ' -.•••:•  i73 

Stockwell.— Hubert-gr.,  f.g.r.  s 54/.,  reversion  in 

774  yrs i,35o 

Hubert-gr.,  f.g.r.’s  7/.,  reversion  in  77 A yrs 220 

Landor-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  26/.,  reversion  in  77^  yrs.  ..  755 

Landor-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  61.,  reversion  in  yrs 397 

Highbury.— Avenell -rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  18/.,  rever- 
sion in  76  yrs 500 

Surbiton,  Surrey. — Paragon-gr.,  f.g.r.’s 22/.,  rever- 
sion in  92  yrs •.••••; 560 

Plaistow. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  30 l.,  reversion  in  35 

yrs 900 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Bushey,  Herts. — 8 and  10,  High-st.,  f.  240 

February  5.  — By  Horne  & Co. 

Bayswater. — 104  and  108,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  46! 

yrs.,  g.r.  20 l.,  r.  195^.  10s 3,300 

By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 

Leytonstone  — 74,  Wallwood-rd.,  f.,  r.  24/.  360 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Fitzroy-sq. — 8,  Charlotte-st.,  c.,  r.  65/. 1,700 

February  6.  — By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — 93,  Brockley-rise,  u.t.  68J  yrs.,  g.r. 

39S 

Wbatman-rd.,  a plot  of  freehold  land 210 

133  and  135,  Stanstead-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.  18s.,  r.  102/.  i,c9:> 

By  C.  H.  Brown. 

iPimlico.  — 64,  Lupus-st.,  u.t.  26}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r. 

! 90/.  870 

118,  Alderney-st.,  u.t.  29 J yrs.,  g r.  9/.,  r.  55/...  480 

50  and  56,  Ranelagh-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. , 

r.  72/.  425 

Dorsel-st.,  Dorset  Mews,  stabling  and  yard, 

I u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  e.r.  40/. 305 

9,  Eflingham-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  16 1 350 

Shoreditch. — 38,  Hackney-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  60/ 670 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Kentish  Town. — 30,  Leighton-grove,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  15s.,  e.r.  42^ 355 

Holloway. — 9,  Victor-rd.,  u.t.  70J  yrs.,  g.r.  61. . ..  3C0 

Hornsey.— 94,  Lausanne-rd.,  f. , e.r.  55/ 670 

By  Worseold  & Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent. — 12,  St.  Andre w’s-ter.,  f. 305 

10,  Branch-st.,  f no 

2,  Guildford-ter.,  u.t.  63A  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s 300 

Northampton-st.,  workshop  and  stores,  u.t.  64 

: yrs  , g r.  \l.  ios.,r.  15/.  250 

37?.  Snargate-st.,  and  stable,  &c.,  in  rear,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  5/.  300 

Shepherdswell,  Kent. — The  Ter.,  Sunnyside,  f. , 


30/. .. 


Lydil, 


350 


. Kent. — Dover- rd.,  the  Hope  Inn  b.-h. 

f.,  r.  30/.  

iDover-rd.,  four  freehold  cottages 

Dover-rd.,  two  freehold  meadows,  7 a.  2 r.  o p... 

February  7. — By  Rider  & Sons. 

Notting  Hill.— 1 and  3,  Mary-pl.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r 

12 1.  10s. , r.  70/.  4s 460 

Acton. — 29  and  31,  Rothschild-rd.,  f.,r.  65/... 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  , 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
nv.  for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  tb’ 
information. 


Hard  Stocks  ....  . 
Rough  Stocks  and 

. Grizzles 1 

Facing  Stocks s 

Shippers  s 

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  to 
Double  Headers. . 16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints 20 


BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

1 11  6 per  1,000  alongside, 
*960  » 


at  railway  depot. 


6 6 per  i,coo  at  railway  depot. 


5 6 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..12  o o per  i.ooo  at  railway  depot. 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 1400  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  1500  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  60  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. 11s.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


a blocks  , 


Ancaster 

Bath  ,,  

Farleigh  Down  Bath  .. 

Beer  in  blocks 

Grinshill  ,,  

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

RedCorsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  „ 

Hard  York  in  blocks  .. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes  1 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  ,,  5 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  „ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20 X 10 best  blue  Bangor.  .1?  o ope 
„ best  seconds  „ 11  10  o 

16  X 8 best  ,,  6150 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..it  50 
16x8  bestbluePortmadoc  6 o o 
20x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green. ...  12  2 6 
16X  8 ,,  ,,  7 5 o 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o 
16x8  „ „ 5 17  6 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depOt. 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


9i 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

*4  „ „ 


o of  1200  at  ry.dep. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,-oo,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles  39  ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 38,,  ,,  ,, 

WOOD. 

BbiLDiNG  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens  : best2l  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  o 11  10  o 

Battens  : best  2^  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  „ 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . , 8 10  o 9 10  o 
r jn  by  4i  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  13  in.  by  1$  in ..  o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

3 in 1 o o „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

or  Meir.el  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

and  9 in 14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2 J in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


At  per  standard. 


Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17 

Battens 13 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

-. 15 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13  1 

Battens . 11 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in. 


by 


74 


Per  square. 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12 

Battens 10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 

3 in-  by  9 in.  13 

Battens ....  11 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13 
n 11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  12 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens 9 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  . 22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

3 in.  do.  do.  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube o 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  o 13  o 016  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  o 1 o o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 012  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  „ 7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  700  800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 15  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - • - 

„ ,,  to  24  g 1100  ... 

,,  .,  toa6g 12  10  o • - ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o 

,1  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

• I M 26  g 14  O O ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o ... 

,,  ,,  26  g 18  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o ... 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

,,  ,.  26  g 14  o o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  5 o ... 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

,,  ,,  26  g 14  5 o ... 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  14  1 

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 

Thin  „ o 

Copper  nails „ o 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet o 

Thin  „ o 

Tin — English  Ingots o 

Solder — Plumbers’ o 

Tinmen's  >.  o 

Blowpipe  


£ s.  d.  £ 


[See  also  page  171, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Laying-out  Pleasure  Ground 

'Proposed  Public  Offices 

New  Town  Hall  


By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

do. 

Harrogate  Corporation  

201. , 101.  and  51 

Mar.  1 
Mar.  29 
May  14 

1001 . 75 1 and  60f 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Po  ice  Station.  Hurst,  near  Ashton-under-Lyue  . 
Purveyor's  Materials 

Two  Cottages,  Geliy  Burn,  Downflehl 

Sewerage  Works,  sholley  Bridge.  Durham  .. 
Concreting.  &c  , a Lake,  Alexandra  Park  ...  .... 

Additions  to  House,  Carlton  Sklpton  

Two  New  Roads,  Bordeslev  Greeu 

House.  Brinton-terrace,  Halifax  

Road  Stone,  Ac. 

*ewers,  Ac. , FJatherton-street  

House,  Pilglassie,  N.B 

Bridge  Works  

Auction  Mart,  Cornhlll,  Elgin,  N.B. " ." 

Sewerage  Works,  Donnybrook  

Road  Stone,  Ac.  

Road  Works,  Moortown  ....  .!.  ...” 

Additions  to  Baths,  Main-street  ””” 

'Yearly  Contracts  

Reading  Room,  Ac..  Abercanaid  !!!.!!"!!!!’!!!!’ 

Rebuilding  Trevor  Arms  Inn,  Penywem,  Dowiais 
Additions  to  Hotel,  Minstead,  Hants 
twenty- four  Villas,  Dromalane.Netf  ry.  Ireland  ... 
Sewers  Ac.,  llarldcdown,  near  Canterbury 
Surveyor's  Materials 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Short  Heath,  near  Birmingham  ".'.'"! 

Broken  Granite  (5,732  tons)  

Retaining  Walls  ..  ....  

House,  Seascale,  Cumberland !...  " ".!!!!!!.!!!!!. 

sewerage  Works  !*.!..!...  .!  "!’!! 

Alterations  to  Shops.  Westgate  Ac  .!!!. 

Well  Stoking  !!!.!!.!!!.!.. 

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Garofach,  Nantyglo  ..".'!!!!! 

Road  Metal.  Ac  , Northants 

Rebuilding  Bridge !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Chapel,  Pontardawe,  Wales  

Fencing  Recreation  Ground,  at  Cty.  8 chi."  Pontypridd 

Pair  Vidas.  Linden-road,  Halifax  

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Beeston-road  . . 

Sewerage  Wrfrks,  Janie-;,  Ac.  streets  New  Tredegar. 

Additions  to  Schools,  Ogmore  Vale,  Wales 

Boring  ...  

Paving  Works,  Eightlands-road!’.’.!*.'.!"!.! 

Whins  tone.  Ac.  

Krukeu  Granite,  (1,200  tons)  . . .!!...!!.!!!!  " 

•Cleaning  University  College  Hospital  ....  " 

Surveyor's  Materials.  Lewes  ”!’ 

Workshops,  Brunswick- terrace,  Gateshead  !!!!!.!!'.!!’.!! 

'Coarse  Bacteria  Beds  

•Wrought- iron  Fencing  and  Gates,  Oak  Fencing,  Ac 
Alterations  to  Schools,  St.  Peter's,  Cardiff 

Offices.  Darlington  !!..!!!..!!... 

Granite  and  Slag  (2.900  tons)  ...  

Paving,  Ac.,  The  Fairfield,  Newcastle  EmVyn"wales 

Sewers,  Ac.,  East  Morton  

Surveyors  Materials ! . .!..!!! 

Road  Materials  " " !". ,!'” 

Water  Supply  Works.  Thornton  ln-Lonsdale  .!!.!!!’.! 

Road  Works,  Merrow  

Sewerage  Works,  Overbury  .... !...!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!! 

Two  Storage  Reservoirs  

Additions  to  School  !!!...!.!!!!!!."!!.’!." 

Sewerage  Works,  Minworth  !!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Additions  to  Schools,  Kent-street,  l ortsea  .'.*!.'.*.!!!.!! 

Street  Works,  Albert-street,  Ac . ’ 

•Supply  of  Portland  Cement  !!.!.  ! !!  ! ’ 

•Alterations  to  Sanitary  Arrangements  at  Infirmary 

W'ater  Supply  Works  ...  

' Koad  Mukiugand  Paving  Works .!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

•Making-up  Roads  

•Supply  of  Koad  Materials  and  Works !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

•Annual  Contracts  . • 

•Rustic  Thatched  Refreshment  Kiosk  and  Bandstand 

Drainage  Works  

Water  Supply  Works,  Leighton  Buzzard  .’"!"! 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (260  tons)  ! 

Police  Station,  Helston,  Cornwall  .!.!!! 

Annual  Contracts  (Road  Materials)  .!!!!..!!!.!!! 

•Anuual  Contracts  (WorKs  and  Materials)  ..!!!.......! 

•New  Custom  House,  Manchester 

'Annual  Contracts  . ” ....... 

•Artizans'  Dwellings.  City-road  !..!..!!!'.!,"',!!!! 

•Receiving  Wards,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary  ..!!!."" 

Public  Offices  . 

Paving  Jubilee-street  and  Turner-strect  !.*,!.".”!!!'. 

•Kiecirie  Generating  Station  and  Offices ", 

' vipply  of  MaUrla's  and  Works  

• Extension  of  Union  w.,rkh'>use  .'!!!!!!!!! 

•Laying  Sewers  and  other  Works  "!!!"" 

* r'liblic  Hall.  Foreit  Gate  ...  ...  !!!!!!. 

Lecture  Hall,  Overton,  near  Morecambe  ! 

Additi  n-.  to  Imperial  II  ’el,  Ballysi-annon,  Ireland 

Lnji  g Water  Hpes  Wortley,  Sheffield 

Villa,  Castle  Haggs,  Kendal  

Bakery,  King  Edward-street !!!!.".!!!!!!!!!! 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac  , Supplied  by 


Bury  (Lancj)  Corporation  

Dundee  Water  Commissioners  .... 

Benfleld8ide  U.D.O 

Oldham  Corporation  

Mr.  .1.  a.  Slliigsoy  

Birmingham  Corporation  

Middiesbro’  R.D.C 

Walsall  Corporation  

Ilklev  IJ.D.C. 

Northern  Auction  Company,  Ltd. 

South  Dublin  R.D.C 

Stokesley  R D C 

Leeds  Guardians  

Glasgow  Corporation  

R rough  of  Hampstead 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C 

Messrs.  Mew,  Langton,  A Company 

Bridge  District  Council  

Bebiugtou  (Cheshire)  U.D.C 

Aston  Manor  U.D.C 

Horncastle  (Lines)  R D.C 

Radstock  (Somerset)  U.D.C 

Miss  Hodgson 

Criccieth  (Wales)  U.D.C 

Huddersfield  Corporation 

Leamington  Corporation  

TTardingssone  R.D.C 

Willenhall  U.D.C 

Holbeck  Guar  liana I 

Kcdwellty  U.D.C 

Llangeinor  School  Board  

Leyland  (Lanc9.)  U.DC 

Dewsbury  Corporation  

Ayr  Town  Council  

Slosey  (Lines.)  R.D.C 

The  Committee  

East  Sussex  County  Council 

Hendon  U.D.C  

London  County  Council 

Weardale  A Shildon  Water  Co.  .. 
Newark  R.D.C 

Keighley  R.D.C.  ...  

Kawtcnstall  (Lancs  ) Corporation 

Peiiarth  U.D.C 

Mettle  R D.C 

Guildford  R.D.C 

Tewkesbury  R.D  C 

Bathgate  (N.  It.)  Town  Council  .. 

.(arrow  School  Board  

Castle  Bromwich  U.  D.C 

Portsmouth  School  Board 

Stanley  (Durham)  U.D.C 

boodou  County  Couocil 

Shoreditch  Guardians 

Cannock  (Staffs)  R.D.C 

Barnet  U.D.C.  

Wood  Green  U.D.C.' 

do. 

Hackney  Borough  Couocil 

Tonbridge  U.D.C 

Bognor  U.D.C 

Liosdale  U.D.C.. 

do. 


St.  Marylebone  Council 

do. 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  Ac 

Tottenham  U D.C.  

Borough  of  Shoreditch 
Wandfworth  A Clapham  Union  . 
New  Maldon  U.D  C.  .. 
Metropolitan  Boioughof  Stepney 

We9t  Hnm  Council  

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Newmarket  Union  

Tewkesbury  R.D.C 


Grimsby  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd 


n.  Littler,  Architect,  County  Offices,  Preston. 

A.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bury  .'.  ! 

G.  Baxter.  Civil  Engineer,  93,  Commercial-street,  Dundee 
-(.  R.  Parker,  Civil  Engineer  P.>9t  Office  Chambers,  Newcastle 

S.  A.  Pickering.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Oldham  

J.  Hartley.  Architect,  sklptnu  ” 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Birmingham  ......*....*!!!.!!'! 

Waish  A Nicholas.  Architects,  Halifax 

W.  II  Dixon,  Surveyor.  Kirby  in-Cleveland,  Stokesley 

J.  R.  Cooper,  Bor  ugh  Offices.  VV’alsiil  

Duncan  A Son.  Architects.  Turriff  ! !!...!!!."!.'!!.! 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Ilkley  ....."!.! 

C.  C.  Uoig.  Architect.  Elgin  !..."."  .."!.!”!! 

T.  J.  Byrne,  1,  James -street,  Dublin  ”!  . 

W.  U.  Dixon,  Surveyor,  Kirby -in-Cleveland,  near  Stokesley  R.S  O 

P-  Robinson.  Architect,  72.  Albino-street,  Leeds  

J.  Lindsay.  City  < handlers,  Glasgow  ""....*! 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Hampstead 

T A.  Rees.  Town  nail.  Merthyr  !..!!"!’! 

C.  M.  Davies,  112,  High-street,  Mertliyr  ....!!!!!.!! 

Lemon  A Blizard,  Architects,  Castle  lane,  Southampton  ."  !!.”. 

W.  .1.  Watson,  Architect,  Benvenue.  Rostrevor  !!!...!!! 

A.  Bromley,  Engineer.  Radnor  Chambers,  Folkestone  .!.!!.!!!!!.., 

T.  Sproat,  5,  Castle-street,  Liverpo  >| ..!!.!!,!  '! 

Surveyor.  Council  House.  Aston  Manor  ..  . ..!!.!!.!!"!!!!".."  !!  " 
-l.  E Chattertoo,  Council  Offices.  Horncastle  ..!.....!..’!!..!.*!!!.!!  " 
O.  H.  Gibson.  Surveyor,  Radstock  ! 

G.  Bovd,  Civil  Engineer,  33.  Queen-street,  Whitehaven  ...!!!" 

M.  Williams.  Survevor,  Criccieth 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Huddersfield  " 

W.  de  Sormanvilte,  Civil  Engineer,  T wn  Hall,  Leamington'.." 
Rev.  S.  Bryant  Brynmawr,  Walei  

J.  Haviland.  2 St.  Oiles'-squar**,  Northampton  ..  !....  " ! !!  " 

F.  K.  Fellows.  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Willenhall!!.  !!!!!.” 

W.  W.  Williams.  Architect.  63,  Wind-street,  Swansea  ...!.’.!!. 

A.  O.  Evans.  Architect,  Pontypridd  ....  „ !! 

A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect.  15,  Commercial -street.  Halifax  !!!!!!!*' 
T.  Winn  & Sons.  Architects.  92,  AJblon-street,  Leeds  

J.  H.  Lewis,  Civil  Engineer,  Blackwood,  Mon !..!!!!!.!!!!”! 

T.  J.  Thomas.  Architect,  Bridgend  ... 

W.  Wrennall,  Engineer,  9.  Uarrmgton-street,  Liverpool  "” 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury  

A.  Stevensou,  Road  Survevor.  14.  Cathcart-street,  Xyr  ......... 

-I.  M Simps  u.  Council  Offices,  Sibsey  !..!!.!!!.! 

Hospital,  Oower-street.  W.C.  ....  ...!.!!!!!!!!!'!'.!!'!!! 

F.  J Wood,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Lewes  "!!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

L II.  Armour.  16.  West-street  Ga'eshead  

Council  s Engiueer,  Public  Offices,  Hendon.  N.W.  .!.!!!"!!!!!  !! 

Park  a Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W 

James  A Morgan.  Architects.  Charles-street  Chambers"  Cardiff 

W.  T Jones  7a,  North  B dlev,  Durham  

R.  Oikdon,  junr..  Surveyor,  Klrkzate,  Newark  ...!’.".!!".!!!!”!!! 

T.  Thomas  Surveyor.  Newcastle  Emlyu  ....!  !. 

IL  M Bullerfleld,  Civil  Engineer,.'!,  Laythorpa-tei .,  East  Mortoi 
Borough  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall  ..  

K.  T.  Evans,  Civil  Engineer,  Cardiff  !.*.*!.*!*! 

T.  A.  Foxcroft,  Town  Hall,  Settle  !!!!!.!!!!!!!!!  " "’ 

I Anstle,  Surveyor,  Commercia'-road,  Guildford  ..  "...  ..!!!  !! 

H.  A Badham,  Council  Offices.  Tewkesbury  

sn»w  A Morton.  Engineers.  123.  Welllogton-street,  aias~  >iv 

T.  (I.  Spencer.  School  B>ard  Offices,  Jarrow 

VV  ill  cox  A Raikes,  Englneets.  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

A.  H.  Bone,  Architect,  Cambridge  Junction.  Portsm  »uth  . 

J.  Routledge,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Stanley  

Manager.  Works  Department,  Belvedere-road,  s. \v  !! 

K J.  Smith,  Architect,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victorla-st  "s  W 

W.  E.  Rogers.  Engineer.  Anson-street,  Rugeley  

Council  s Surveyor.  40.  High-street,  Barnet !!!  !!!!! 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green 

do 

Council's  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E 

Council’s  surveyor.  Tonbridge  Castle 

Council  s Engineer.  High-street,  Bognor  *....’.V.V.V.*.’.""/.V.*.V.*,.*, 

Sands  A Walker,  Engineers,  Aogel-row,  Nottingham  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.. 
do 

o.  Caldwell,  Architect,  Victoria-square.  Penzance 
Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Marylebone dune  W. 

do. 

Collector  s Office.  Custom  House,  Manchester  

Tne  Clerk,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  .!!..!!!!!!!!! 

R.  Plumbe,  13.  Fitzroy-square.  W.  !.!.!.!.!.  ".*!! 

LansdeU  A Hnmson,  An  lntects,  6i.  BasinghaU  street  E C 

Surveyor.  7.  Market-place,  New  Maldon  ’ ’. 

D trough  Engineer,  15  Great  Alie  street,  Whitechapel  E 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  W.st  Ham.  E .’... 

Council's  Engiueer  Southwood-lane,  Highgale,  N.  !!!!!  !! 

Holland  A. Sous,  Architects  High-street,  Newmarket  !!!"!! 

Council's  Clerk,  Tewkesbury  

J.  w.  Acock.  Architect.  14.  Wormwood-street,  E C 

A.  O >rton,  Architect,  24.  1 he  Crescent,  Morecambe  

F.  M.  Lockw.>od,  Architect.  Kundoran  .. 

Surveyor,  Wortley  Mineral  Estate  Office,  Bank  street  "Sheffield 

J.  stalker,  Architect.  Kendal  

Athron  A Beck,  Architects,  Dolphin  Chambers,  Doncaster  ...... . 


do. 

do. 

Feb.  19 


do 

Feb.  20 

do. 


do. 

Feb.  21 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Feb.  23 
Feb.  21 


do. 

do. 

Feb.  28 


do. 

do. 

Feb.  2 


Mar.  12 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  24 
No  date 


do. 

do. 


[See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Quantity  Surveyor 

Feb.  19 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  3 
No  date 

lerk  of  the  VV  orks  

T.  Duncombe  Mann,  Offices  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C 

emporary  Assistants,  County  Surveyor's  Office 

Whose  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*J  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  xii.  <fr  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  & xxii. 


•RICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


jz.  thirds 

, fourths  

iz.  thirds 

j fourths 

jz.  thirds 

1 fourths  

iz.  thirds 

f.urths  

ted  sheet,  15  oz 

[artley’s  Rolled  Plate 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


3id. 

3jd. 

43d. 

4id. 

5Sd. 

5id. 

3id. 

4id. 

vid. 

aid. 

23d. 


OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Linseed  Oil 


led 


, , ,,  in  uruins  ,,  o 3 1 

rpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 6 

,,  in  drums  o 2 8 

mine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

i Lead,  Dry ,,  21  o o 

t Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

ckholm  Tar per  barrel  112  o 


1 pipes per  gallon 

barrels  

drums  


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 


xt  s.  a. 

le  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  6 
it  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 
>t  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

it  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

it  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

'ork o 10  6 

le  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

it  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

it  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16  o 

tra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12  o 

it  Japan  Gold  Size o 10  6 

it  Black  Japan o 16  o 

kand  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o 

inswick  Black  o 8 6 

rlin  Black o 16  o 

otting o 10  o 

it  French  and  Brush  Polish o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

l.  H.  P.  (Below  our  limit.)  A.  W.  B. — S.  F.  H. 
nounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

IOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
1 papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
hors. 

Ve  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
ions. 

.etters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
ich  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
iSIRED. 

Ve  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
ing  addresses. 

tny  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
en  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
tory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
:ype  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

HI  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
tters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
iting  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
tters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
1 to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
>uld  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
' later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
blish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
nts  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
)/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

' Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


3ALHAM.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  premises 
the  site  of  279,  Balham  High  road,  for  Mr.  H.  W. 
ghtingale.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Rossiter,  architect,  61  and 
Chancery-lane,  London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Fletcher,  61  and  62,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. : — 


Stonework  Saving  if 

in  Bath  Stor 

Portland.  used. 

F.  and  H.  Higgs .£2,79°  £18 

J.  Carmichael  2,588 

J.  A Bartram  2,538 

Lathey  Bros 2,537 

Garrett  & Son  2,450 

W.  Lorden  & Son  2,322 

E.  Triggs  2,200 

H.  Line* 2,136 

* Accepted  (using  Bath  stone)  at  ,62,106. 


CLONMEL  (Co.  Tipperary). — For  sanitary  improvements,  &c.,  at  workhouse.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hackett,  engineer 
County  Surveyor  : — 


— 

Section  1. 
Drainage. 

Section  2. 
Water  Supply. 

Sections  3 & 4. 
Plumbing. 

Sections  5 & 6. 
Building. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

570  0 0 

P.  Blake  

582  2 9 

781  18  10 

McGuire  & Gatchell  

59 1 17  0 

T.  & W Little 

433  10  6 

731  8 2 

Cleary  & Co 

712  5 6 

i,oz8  11  7 

B.  White  . . 

R.  Costelloe,  Waterford  



Power  & Son  



Danl.  Hayes 

460  7 0 



W m.  Baird  

870  1 2 



H.  Bates,  Clonmel 

506  18  0 

— 

*905  16  7 

Clure  & Son 

464  11  10 

— 

— 

906  0 2 

J.  H indry 

— 

282  18  8 

— 

J.  Kennedy 

474  17  4 

818  17  7 

34°  6 3 

1,093  6 3 

Engineer’s  estimate  

518  n 1 

762  1 0 

293  9 4 

6».7  6 

[Section  2, 

Water  Supply,  to  be  readvertised  for  tender.] 

BOX  (Wilts). — For  alterations  to  Sunnyside,  for  Mr. 
D.  G.  Bingham.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect, Corsham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pinks  & Watson, 
Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  :— 

Light  & Smith .63,069  I H.  Hoskings,  Hun- 

R.  E.  D.  Rudman  . . 2,870  gerford*  £2,430 

Hayward  & Wooster  2,543  | 


BRADFORD  (Wilts). — For  the  erection  of  new  stable 
buildings  at  The  Hall,  for  Mr.  J.  Moulton.  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Corsham.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Pinks  & Watson,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.:  — 

R.  E.  D.  Rudman  ..£2,127  I Hayward  & Wooster, 

E.  Chancellor 2,120  | Bath* £2,080 


CANTERBURY. — For  the  erection  of  sanitary  con- 
veniences, Burgate-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Turley,  C.E.,  Tudor  Chambers,  Canterbury  : — 

A.  J.  Brewster  ..  _ £298  o 1 H.  J.  Smith,  Stone- 

C.  Mount  290  19  street,  Maid- 

W.  J.  Adcock  290  o | stone* £244  18 


HULL. — For  additions  to  schools,  Chapman-street,  for 
the  Kingston-upon-Hull  School  Board.  Messrs.  Gelder  & 
Kitchen,  architects,  Lowgate,  Hull  :— 

Blackburn  & Son,  Carlyle-street,  Hull.. ..  £3,785 


ILFORD.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and 
stabling,  Ley-street,  Ilford,  for  Mr.  E.  E.  vVood.  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Rossiter,  architect,  61  and  62,  Chancery-lane, 
London : — 

W.  Lloyd  £886  j 7 ] Cole  & Mundy*  . . £879  o 


ILFORD.  -For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  Auck- 
land-road,  Ilford,  for  Mr.  J.  Mumford.  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Rossiter,  architect,  61  and  02,  Chancery-lane,  London  . — 

J.  Leggett  £640  I J.  A.  Bartram*  £560 

Cole  & Mundy 570  | 


ILFORD. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  8, 
Brisbane-road,  for  Dr.  Albert  Smith.  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Rossiter,  architect,  61  and  62,  Chancery-lane,  London  : — 
Cole  & Mundy*  £250 


CHIPPENHAM  (Wilts).— Accepted  for  erection  of 
new  residence,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Slade.  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Corsham.  No  competi- 
tion :— 

R.  E.  D.  Rudman,  Chippenham £*,993  • 


CRUMLIN  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  a house  for 
Dr.  Frost,  Llanlulleth.  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  architect, 
Abercarn  : — 

M.  Jenkins £689  o I Davies  Bros.,  Aber- 

W.  T.  Morgan  ....  612  10  cam*  £540  o 

Ellis  Williams  ....  547  10 


DEVIZES. — For  alterations  to  Brownston  House  for 
the  Misses  Milman.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A., 
architect,  Corsham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pinks  & 
Watson,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  : — 
Hayward  & Wooster  £2,666  I R.  Rudman,  Chip- 

Light  & Smith 2,318  penham*  £2137 

H.  Hoskings  2,150  | 


HATFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  new  infirmary  for 
women  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Hatfield  Union.  Messrs. 
Chas.  Smith  & Son,  architects,  Reading 


Stephens,  Bas- 

Hardy  Bros.. 

O 

O 

tow,  & Co., 

Viney&  Stone 

0 

n 

Ltd £2,801 

O 

O 

F.  G.  Minter 

0 

n 

Perry  Bros.  . . 

2,650 

O 

O 

Maple  & Co.. 

0 

0 

Chas.  Jackson 

2,6  20 

I 

6 

Norris  & Son 

2,180 

0 

0 

John  Appleby 

O 

0 

Mussellwhite 

Gen.  Builders, 

& Son 

0 

r> 

Ltd 

O 

0 

G.  Jackson  . . 

0 

0 

Coulson  & 

T.  H.  Coleman 

0 

n 

Lofts  

O 

0 

Wm.  Wade  .. 

0 

0 

S.  Redhouse, 

Ekins  & Co. . . 

0 

0 

sen 

Wilkinson 

W.  M.  Butcher 

16 

Bros 

2,096 

0 

n 

Wm.  Howard 

W.  G.  Dunham 

2,066 

TO 

n 

Miskin  & Sons 

O 

0 

Sam.  Worboys, 

Wm.  French. . 

Potter’s  Bar, 

Dupont  & Co. 

Middlesex  * 

2,06.1 

0 

0 

Wiilmott  & 

Sons  

2,255 

0 

0 

HAVERHILL  (Suffolk).— For  the  erection  of  house; 
offices,  and  stores,  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Greene,  King; 
& Sons,  Ltd.  Mr.  A.  Ainsworth  Hunt,  architect,  Sud- 
bury. Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Underwood,  3,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London : — 

Coulson  & Lofts. . . . £2,086  I Mason  & Sons,  Ha- 

Kerridge  & Shaw  ..  1,900  verhill*  *£1,783 

C.  Runnacles *>897  I 


LONDON. — For  a new  block  of  workmen's  dwellings 
in  North  wold-road,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  R.  Langton 
Cole,  architect : — 

Dore  Bros £61855  I Colls  & Sons  £6,647 

Woodward  & Co.  ..  6,840  Clarke  & Bracey*  ..  6,393 
Lawrance  & Sons  . . 6,695  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  police-court  at 
Westminster,  for  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
Butler,  Police  Surveyor  : — 

Credit. 

£ £ 

Foster  & Dicksee  75  16,692 

Lascelles  & Co 20  14,990 

Willmott  & Sons  — 14,000 

Lathey  Bros 40  13,989 

Leslie  & Co 20  13,960 

H.  Lovatt  100  13,650 

Shark,  Patrick  & Son  — 13,490 

Higgs  & Hill 50  12,9 14 

Holloway  Bros 40  12,950 

T.  Parker  — 12,885 

Grover  & Sons  55  I2,795 

H.  J.  Williams  — 12,500 

C.  Ansell 140  12,311 

Lawrance  & Sons 70  12,399 

Ashby  & Horner  40  12,060 

F.  F.  H.  Higgs 75  ii,973 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a manager’s  house,  3, 
Mill-lane,  Bromlev-by-Bow,  for  Messrs.  Kemball,  Bishop, 
& Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  Hudson,  & Co., 
architects,  80,  Leman-street,  E.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Stanger  & Son  :• 


G.  E.  Weston £1,315 

Snewin  Bros.  & Co.  1,189 

Hawkey  & Oldman  1,126 

J.  & H.  Cocks 1,099 

Chapen  & Newman  1,098 

Oulthwaite  & Co. . . i,®97 


Sparks  & Sons £1,075 

Lark  & Son  1,074 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  ..  1,000 

Johnson  & Son 997 

Shurmer  & Son  ....  994 

Wilkinson  Bros 927 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  offices  and  care- 
taker's lodge,  3,  Mill-lane,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E.,  for 
Messrs.  Kemball,  Bishop,  & Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  VVigg, 
Oliver,  Hudson,  & Co.,  architects,  80,  Leman-street,  E. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stanger  & Son  :- 


G.  E.  Weston £2,471 


J.  & H.  Cocks. . 
Chafen  & Newman.. 
Hawkey  & Oldman 
Outhwaite  & Co.  .. 
I Sparks  


Snewin  Bros  & Co.  £2,193 

Lark  2,190 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  ..  2,190 

Wilkinson  Bros 2,000 

Shurmer  & Co 1,995 

Johnson  & Sons 1,990 

[Scd  also  next  {-age. 


1 72 


MERTON  PARK  (Surrey).— For  a small  house  in 
Dorset-road.  Mr.  H.  G.  Quartermain,  architect, 
Merton  : — 

Burgess  & Sons,  builders,  Wycliffe-road, 
Wimbledon* .6985 


NATLAND  (Westmorland).  — For  the  execution  of 
waterworks  for  the  South  Westmorland  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,  engineer,  i,  Hind-street, 
Preston 

Tank  and  Pipelaying. 

William  Carradice,  Fellside,  Kendal £344 

Irregular  Casings. 

Blakeboro,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire  24 


PAIGNTON  (Devon).  — For  execution  of  Waterworks, 
&c.  (Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Fred.  Wm.  Vanstone,  engineer,  Paignton.  Quantities  by 
engineer : — 

Gill  & West..  £58, 245  5 


A.  N.  Coles  55,399  o 
S.  Saunders  . . 45,645  o 
W.C.  Shaddock  45, 2S0  1 
C.  T.  Perkins  45,074  17 
A.  Jenkins  ..  42.334  *5 
Westminster 
Constru-  tion 

Co 4*.*96  0 

E.  R.  Lester  . 40,498  o 
Stephens  & 

Son 39.742  o 

J.  & F.  Binr.s  30,232  5 


9 Jones  & Sonsj£39,oi8  7 1 

o J.  Dickson 
o Dunsford  ..  38,286  19  8 
o J.  H.  Vickers  37,428  7 9 
o J.  C.  Lang  ..  37,404  **  1 
8 Pethic  Bros...  37,363  o o 
Cooke  & Co. ..  37,107  14  7 

Hawking  & 

o Best  34,971  11  o 

o C.  Brealy 34.9°5  0 ° 

Dart  & Pollard  33,950  14  9 
o Gresenth  waite 
4 & Newton 

Carlisle*  . 33,327  o o 


PARSLOES  PARK  (Dagenham).— For  the  erection  of 
twenty  loose  boxes,  and  alteration  and  additions  to  stand 
and  enclosures,  for  the  Essex  Amateur  Trotting  Club.  Mr. 
J.  M.  H.  Gladwell.  architect,  Boston  House,  63  and  64. 
New  Broad-street,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd.  . . £834  o I F.  Smith  & Co £605  o 

A.  E.  Symes  645  10  Croggon  & Co. 

C.  G.  Finegan  ....  613  10  | (stabling  only)  ..  437  10 


PENARTH  (Wales).  — For  the  erection  of  a hospital 
for  infectious  diseases,  Llandough,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  E.  T.  Evans,  C.E.,  Arcade-buildings, 
Fenarth  : — 

Contract , No.  /. 


Beanies  & 

B.  T.  Pom- 

£*.733 

Nephew 

£2,262 

7 1 

eri>>’„  •; 

2 

5 

J.  Allen 

2,108 

7l 

D.  G.  Price  . . 

0 

4 

Evans  & 

| T.  Prout 

Bros 

17 

| W.  Britton 

i,572 

8 

4 

Jones  & Sons 

0 

1 Lloyd  & Tape 

1,521 

11 

5 

J.  E.  Evans  . . 

1.769 

7 

11 

Albert-road, 
Penarth'  .. 

<.443 

0 

0 
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PURLEIGH  (Essex).- For  the  erection  of  a bridgei 
for  the  County  Council.  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheldon,  C.E.,  County 
Offices,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford 

J.  Rayner  .£771  16  I Smith  & Son £$73  0 

S.  Parmenter 579  o | 


SNARESBROOK  (Essex).  — For  alterations  to  the  : 
Cuckfield  Hotel,  for  Mr.  F.  D.  Wymer.  Mr.  J.  RI.  H. 
Gladwell,  architect,  Boston  House,  63  and  64,  New  Broad-  j 
street,  E.C. : — 

Evans,  Jones,  & Co £537 


STONEHAVEN,  N.B.— For  the  reconstruction  o 
parish  church,  Dunnottar.  Mr.  Y.  P.  K.  Young,  a 
tect,  42,  Tay-street,  Perth  : — 

Masonry.—  Smith  & Co.,  Stonehaven,  N.B.  £1,124 
Joinery. — Thomson  & Sons,  Stonehaven, 

N.B 990 

Plumbing. — E.  Pithie,  Stonehaven,  N.  B.  ..  75  1 

Plastering. — J.  Valentine,  Stonehaven.  N.B.  110 
Slating. — R.  Burness,  Stonehaven,  N.B.  ..  90 

Glazing. — Mason  & Son,  Aberdeen  48 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  the  execution  of  street 
works.  Upper  Villiers-street,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  George  Green,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  j 
Wolverhampton  : — 

Jas.  Owens  ..  £1,609  3 10  : H.  Holloway, 

W.  H.  Read-  Wolverhamp- 

ing 1,552  10  3 I ton* £1,527  *3  1 


WREXHAM.— For  the  erection  of  depot  premises,  for  | 
the  Town  Council : — 1 

Lewis  Bros £635  15  6 I W.  Hughes £450  o o 

Davies  Bros.  ..  512  18  o | G.  Cathrall*. . . . 402  o o 
[All  of  Wrexham.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


• • THB  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  !i  supplied  DIRECT  fiom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  *f  M’“ 
rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  - 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 

Sic.,  s6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUG! 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  onbllthor  of  " THE 
BUILDER,"  Cathorlne-street,  W.C. 


;uuiu,  si  uiu 

o all  part  sol 
,lna,  Ceylon, 
DOUGLAS 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  cr  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " Tbe  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Poti. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr' 

SLATE  MERCHANT. 


[Feb.  15,  1902 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  1 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILE  STONE 
DOUBTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & S<l 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office: — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham.  i 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams  | 
16,  Craven-street.  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  II 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  Soon 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalj 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  t 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  1 

QUANTITIES,  so.,  LITHOGRAPH! 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  P^wwtmbStirj 

ITT -TVT  O crt-Krf  8,  PRIN0R8  STREET,  1 
METCHIM  os  SON\gt.georgb8t.  wkstminst; 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLBU5 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1 n 1 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  an| 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS,  ,i 

COLCHESTEI1 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  ‘‘Orfeur,  Colchester.s 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  foorl 


Contract  No.  2. 

J.  E.  Evans. . £6,000  o o I J.  Prout 5,285 

J.  Blight  5,984  18  2 I W.  Britton  ..  5,123 

J.  Bickford  ..  5,752  10  6 | Thomas  & 

B e a me  s & I Son 5,103 

Nephew 5,522  13  4 I D.  G.  Price  ..  5,091 

J.  AUen 5,516  3 6 I T.  Be  van, 

Jones  & Sons  5,309  10  o I Albert-road, 
Evans  & I Penarth*  . . 4,927 

Bros 5,308  18  8 I Lloyd  & Tape  4,779 


1 SLATER  and  TILER 

1 'iPenrhyn  - Bangor. 

” ° Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 

Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwiclc  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


REDsandfaced  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  B. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  dj 


THE 


H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dij 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information.  applr( 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POVNTNEY  HILI 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

rantculan  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON  : 352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SCtUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  CORONATION-RI 


EB.  15,  1902.] 
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RECCON 

& CO. 

INDERTAKE 

I!’ ONLY  ROOFING 

BUT 

ALL  KINDS 


IWILLE3DEN  PAPER. 

2-Ply  for  Underlining  Slates,  Tiles,  Iron  I I-PIy  for  Laylng'.on  Joists  under  Floor  Board 
Buildings,  with  or  without  Boards.  I to  Deaden  Sound,  &c. 

WATER-PROOF.  ROT-PROOF.  INSECT-PROOF. 

Lists  and  vlewa  0!  large  contracts  where  Wllleaden  Paper  has  been  used,  and  Catalogues  and  Samples,  Post  Free. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNC.  LONDON,  N.W, 


OF 


BROUGHT 

IRON, 

50PPER, 

AND 

INC  WORK, 

iLARGE  OR  SMALL, 

BOTH 

I1NDOOR  AND  OUT. 


INTILATINC-PIPES,  FLUES, 
IIMNEY-COWLS,  CUTTERS, 
IDERS’  BUCKETS,  CISTERNS, 

&c. 

i'ept  in  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 


lr  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  HAHDS  EM- 
9 IN  THE  FACTORY  OR  SENT  OUT  TO 
ORDER. 


II  kinds  of  IRON-WORK 
ALYANIZED. 

IE  COLLECTION  & RE-DELIVERY. 


nimates  upon  Application . 


RECCON 


& CO. 


Iron,  Felt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

PPER,  (RON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

'HE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 

OUE  ■WORKS, 

EWERY  ROAD,  London,  n. 

Tams  : “ TREGGON.  LONDON.’* 


J.  SAGAR  & CO.  Ltd. 

CANAL  WORKS,  HALIFAX, voRKs.  LONDON  OFFICE  ■ 60,' WATLING  ST.,  E.C 

We  make  the  largest  variety  of  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION, 

WOOD-WORKING  MACHINES 

for  JOINERS',  BUILDERS’,  and  CONTRACTORS'  USE. 


the  INDESTRUCTIBLE  PAINT  CO. 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,aYARNISHES 


TO  QUIT  ALL  PURPOSES. 

DAMP  WALLS  CURED  i byBROWNING’S  COLOURLESS 

DECAY  IN  STONE  ARRESTED  > PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 


J.  STIFF  &SONS>£& 

STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES  are  made 


from  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended  Devon  and  Dorset  Clays, 
and  are  absolutely  the  Best 
Quality  obtainable. 


TELEPHONE 
No.  4627. 


Telegrams — 
"STIFF,  LONDON  ” 

TESTED  PIPES, 
JUNCTIONS,  BENDS,  &C. 

Specially  Selected  and  Hydraulically  Tested. 

1 ♦ i 

OFFICE  and  WORKS — 

LONDON  POTTERY.  LAMBETH.  S.E. 


Dennett  Fireproof  Floors,  Ac. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  of  IRONWORK. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING,  &c. 

Apply  to  DENNETT  & INGLE  VJ£NJ^£iGATC-  } LONDON,  8.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
Limited.  FIRE.  (?!••  18<rJk  L ow  Broad-  ■ 


d 2J.  Pan  Stall.  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital.  l.auO.OUU/.  Patd-np  300.000/.  Total  Funds, 
over  1.500,000/.— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Generul  Slammer . 


PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  CO,  Ltd. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 

B7,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  AIL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  k. 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POB1 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRIOB8. 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


8hakespeare  Press,  Birmingham, 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CON- 

TRACTORS,  MILLERS,  Ac. 

TO  LET,  near  centre  of  Town  of  Luton,  one  minute  from  tbe 
Midland,  Great  Northern,  and  Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway 
Stations,  the  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S.  CONTRACTORS,  and 
MILLER'S  BUSINESS  earned  on  by  Mr.  Keast.  Tbe  premises 
comprise  offices  and  lofts,  stables,  saw  mills,  workshops,  sheds  all 
fitted  with  necessary  machinery  for  timber  merchants'  business, 
also  a four-storey  cornand  flour  mill,  fitted  with  pulleys,  lifts,  dresser, 
crusher,  two  pair  of  stones.  16  h.-p.  engine,  boiler,  Ac.  TO  BE  LET 


Luton,  Beds. 


PLUMBER  and  DECORATOR’S  BUSI- 

NE33  WANTED,  City  or  West-end,  or  premises  suitable  for 
same.— State  particular  and  price  to  S.  C.  PLATT,  2,  Portland- 
road,  Holland  Park,  W. 


B 


CILDEE,  DECORATOR,  and 

PLUMBER'S  BU8INE3S  FOR  SALE  In  North  London.  Old 
Now  neglected,  but  could  be 


established,  turnover  has  beeD  2,000/.  

qnickly  worked  together  again  by  practical  man.  Good  She,. 

..  '-nr  rental,  optional  lease  of  21  years.— Address  Box  297. 


T^ECORATORS’  BUSINESS  (Pimlico), 

Old  established  (now  neglected),  lease  13  years  and  useful  plant. 
Rent  55/.  Let  off  50/,  no  reasonable  offer  refused;  owner  leaving 
— ),  Knowle-road,  Brixton.  8.W. 


London.— Write,  C.  C 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column,  page  xxii. 


Now  Ready,  price  Four  Shillings. 
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" The  acknowledged  ® standard  work  of 
reference.” 


CONTAINING  ABOVE  72,000  PRICES. 


Together  with  much  other  useful  and  important  Infor- 
mation and  Prices  and  Descriptions  of  New  Materials 
and  Inventions  suited  to  the  Builder,  Contractor  and 
Engineer,  and  all  Trades  connected  therewith. 

The  whole  carefully  corrected  and  revised  according 
to  the  present  Prices  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Contains 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  .1894 ; 


also  the  Rules  op  Procedure  in  Cases  to  be  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  op  Appeal  appointed  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894  ; By-Laws  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  City  of  London  ; also  Regula- 
tions by  the  Council  applying  to  Theatres  and  other 
Places  of  Public  Amusemeut  ; List  of  Aldermen  and 
Councillors  of  the  London  County  Council ; also  the 
District  Surveyors,  with  their  respective  districts. 


Notes  of  Cases,  and  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Courts. 


KELLY’S  DIRECTORIES,  Ltd, 


182,  183,  & 184,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  & CO. 
Limited,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


And  may  be  ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 


Is  an  altogether  original 
idea.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  at  simpli- 
fying costs  of  Timber  and 
Stone,  and,  without  boast- 
ing, I can  safely  Bay  the 
problem  remained  unsolved 
until  I Invented  my  CALCU- 
LATOR. which  tells  the  cost 
at  a glance  of  all  sizes  of 
Timber  and  Scone  at  any 
price  per  std.  or  cube  foot, 
thus  abolishing  all  cubing 
andsupering.  Price  is  2a.  9d. 
nett,  post-free  ( P.O.  pre- 
ferred). Each  issue  o£  this 
advert,  will  have  a 
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J.  H.  KERNER  GREENWOOD, 

<B.  DEPT.)  ST.  ANN’S  OFFICES,  KING’S  LYNN. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT'S  SERIES. 


YHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Enginee 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical! 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


fust  published. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AVI)  PLUMBING.  By 

O/-  net  MSTRR  SUTCLIFFE.  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 
**1  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 


If.  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modoli 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

6/-  net  ARTHURT  WALMISLEV.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 

' H on.  Assoc.  R.  I.  B.  A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
author  s own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 


mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AXIS  STR  IIXS  : Their  Calcnlatlnil 
n/»  net  J‘,uI  Oiaf  of  ilieir  Resistances,  by 

u.sks. w 


FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW.  F.R.I.B  A.  95  Illustmtio 
A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
of  ,the  K-rR-A.  and  arranged  and  intended  especi- 


ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

for  Architects.  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
8tudenU.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETKEES,  M.i.M.E.  234 


«/-» 


ROADS  : Tlielr  Construction  anil  Malntcni 

:%/_  with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  j . 

'/  ["  GREEN  WELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.S.  Ac.  and  , 

ELSUEN,  B.8c.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  illustrations. 

Much  spice  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ill 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  uo  . 
become  a;.  offleient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  undei' 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal.  — 


FIELD  AVORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS,  1 

•V  ARTHURT.WALMISLEY.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.( 

Hon. Assoc. R. I. B. A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  constrttSl 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  w!b| 


application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WO! 
3/(J  ,iet  anti  How  to  Write  Them. 


■hitectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RIC  I 
FARROW.  F.R.I.B. A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification^, 
when  he  has  learnt  the  method  and  general  principles  he  ink] 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  auy  building  he  may  den 


Iu  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
In  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  imnortant.  details  relirtiv«  tn 


iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


important  details  relative 


2nd  edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Tex  I- Book  for 
a/.  ,„/  Arrliitecfs,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  anil 
. ' / Lruflsiueu.  By  banister  r.  fletcher. 
A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.LB.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intruded  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters.  Ac.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 


2nd  Thousand. 

QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  I 

•{/(!,,,  w.  E.  DAVIS. 

A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  *. 
Its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  prod 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  Inf 
ally  simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  tbe  i 


by  the  R.LB.A.  aud  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or.  Sank 
4»/-  net  Science  as  Applied  to  Build. 

“/  A Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors. 

Medieol  Officers  of  Health.  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Studfl 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER.  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHI 
FLETCHER.  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations.  * 
A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  In 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  fore 
ami  nation  in  Sanitary  Science 


London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Catherine-street. 
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INSTITUTE  OF 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS 


(INCORPORATED). 

THE  NEXT 

examination 


Practical  Sanitary  Science 


For  Admission  to  Institute 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  LONDON. 

MARCH  28th  and  29th,  1902. 

Gentlemen  already  established  in  practice  in  any  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  sanitary  profession  are  admitted  to  membership 
under  certain  conditions  without  examination. 

Rurther  Particular I of  the  Secretary. 

OFFICES : 19,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters. 


A COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  MATTERS 
CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING 


“ The  Transmit-  Th«  Rt  Honble. 
ion  of  Light  and  Lord  REAY. 
Electricity.”  o.c  8.x.  c.c.i.a.  1.1..1 


" The  Architecture' 
'Jreatment  of 
Bridges.” 


ASTON  WEBB, 


Prrf.  W.  RAMSAY. 


"The  bearing  of 
modern  Chemical 
Theory  on  some 
problems  connected, 
with  the 
Bnildlng  Trade." 


“ Exeter  THE  MASTER 

. I Cathedral."  1 OF  TBE 
I 1 New  Photographs  CARPENTERS' 
by  Messrs.  Bold*.)  COMPANY. 


“ Early  Renaissance  The  Rt.  Honb'e. 
Buildings  in  LORD  AVEBURY. 
England.”  t.a.s.  J.L.U. 


The  Lectures  will  be  Illustrated  by  Lantern  Photographs. 
Admission  FREE  BY  TICKET,  to  be  obtained  from  B.W.  PRESTON. 
Esq.  at  tbe  Hall. 


RI.B.A.  SOCIETY  ot  ARCHITECTS, 

• SURVEYORS'! N8TITUTE.  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  TECH 
NICAL  EXAMINATIONS.  Preparation  by  correspondence  or  in 

residence.  Private  lessons  tn  Stresses,  Land  Surveying.  Ac. 

MIDDLETON  A CARDEN.  19.  Craven-street,  Strand  W.C. 


PURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXa| 

O nations. 

se  BxL 

in  oBl 


_ NATION8. 

COMPLETE  COUR8ES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Ex 
tlons  are  given,  either  In  class,  by  correspondence, 

Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY,  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Ac.  Can/I 
can  arrange  to  commence  study  at  any  time.  The  following! 
shows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  PA; 
pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations 
Institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  - 

Special  Prize  ....  - - 1897  1898  1899  -• 

Driver  Prize  . ..  1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900! 

Penfold  Silver  MedAl  1895  1 896  - 1898  1899  1900 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  — — — — 1899  19001 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — — 1898  — — • 

NOTE.— In  1898  the  Orawter  Prize  was  divided  betwM 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PABR'i 
The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  tt 
seven  Examinations,  25 J were  obtained  by  candidates  prepa 
Mr.  PARRY,  and  16J  hy  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  odvio 
respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  BICHARD  P J 
F.S.I.  A.M.I.C.E.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Tclepho: 
Westminster. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS  and  PR 

TICAL  SANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  SANI,. 
INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  corresporf 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engirt*  i 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  thl 
tar;  Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  Ac.  Ec 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams,  just  cm  11  menu! 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  O.S.L  2, 
toria-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 
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SANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMSl 

Preparation  for  the  Inspectors'  Examination  by  a syst 
correspondence  needing  no  Text  Books  or  Acts,  by  C.  H.  CLK 
Assoc.  8an.  Inst.  ; Fellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  : Honours  Medal 
Hygiene  ; Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  Bocidtd  Fn  ■ 
d’Hygitne.  Bee  Clarke's  Aids  : — Calculation  Of  Cubic  8 pact 
Practical  Drain  Inspection.  8d.  : Trade  Nuisances,  6d.  Sanitani 
(New  Edition),  is.  6d. — Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-ro  J "* 


ltd-road,  lift  1 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMI) 

TIONS.— A CERTIFICATED  INSPECTOR  and  ASSOOk 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  prepares  Candidates  for  above  Eramll 
by  Correspondence.  No  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  I) 
cent,  of  successes  at  recent  exams.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS,  Must,’ 
to  Examination  Questions  for  1901.  2s.— Prospectus,  Testlmi  l 
E.  G.  HOLMES.  A.8.I.  40,  Queen's-gardens,  Northbrook  [ 
Ilford.  (State  Paper.) 


and  COUNTY  EN 


MUNICIPAL  a 

i»i  NEERS'  EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PA 


'.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  Ac.  32,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  pr 
pupils  by  correspondence  f>r  this  examination.  The  <’ 
of  work  may  be  taken  to  extend  over  six  or  twelve  m 
according  to  previous  knowledge. 


RI.  B.  A.  EXAMS. — Messrs.  How; 

• A Bond’s  system  of  PREPARATION,  personally  or  by 
spondence.  In  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months'  courses.  AJ 
TECTURAL  LENDING  LIBRARY,  including  model  drai 
casta,  Ac.— For  syllabus  and  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  I 
BOND,  B.A.  Oxon.  A.R.I.B.A.  115,  Gower- street,  W.O. 
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Private  and  Public  Water  Supply. 

IKE  the  poor,  the 
water  question  is 
always  with  us. 
From  the  me- 
tropolis to  the 
smallest  rural 
district,  there  are 
few  places  where 
it  is  not,  even  at 
the  present  day, 
latter  of  the  most  urgent  importance, 
•drought  of  last  summer  awakened  many 
lorities  to  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the 
iase  of  population,  existing  supplies  are 
iany  cases  inadequate,  and  that  fresh 
bes  must  be  tapped  or  new  mains  laid 
lout  delay,  in  order  to  prevent  a water 
be  in  the  near  future.  Manchester  is 
aring  to  lay  a new  main  from  Thirlmere 
ring  an  additional  twelve  million  gallons 
to  the  city  ; Liverpool  is  bringing  an 
Itional  supply  from  Lake  Vyrnwy  ; Hali- 
tnd  many  other  towns  are  constructing 
) reservoirs,  because  their  existing 
jrworks  will  soon  be  strained  to  their 
list  capacity.  London  alone  among 
jlarge  centres  of  population  makes  no 
Iress.  The  wise  men  who  are  taking 
ght  for  the  morrow  are  like  voices 
ig  in  the  wilderness.  Ever  since  the 
lion  County  Council  was  formed,  the 
pr  question  has  been  the  subject  of  eager 
assion,  but  vested  interests  and  an  apa- 
c Government  have  thwarted  the  ex- 
tsed  wishes  of  the  citizens.  Whether 
I present  Session  of  Parliament  will 
ily  witness  a repetition  of  the  already 
lepeated  fiasco  of  Bill  introduced  and 
(withdrawn  or  rejected,  or  will  see  some 
,iite  step  taken  towards  the  provision  of 
Irger  and  purer  supply,  no  one  can  say ; 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to 
urgency  of  the  question,  in  view  of  the 
|d  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
'ces  ot  the  present  supplies. 

I is  true  that  the  London  water  question 
been  considered  by  Royal  Commissions, 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  London  County  Council,  and  by 
ny  experts,  but  the  last  word  has  not  yet 


been  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  note  the  opinions  of 
any  persons  who  are  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority.  Dr.  Rideal,  in  the  second  edition  ! 
of  his  valuable  work  on  “Water  and  its 
Purification,”*  has  a good  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject  incidentally,  and  what  he  says  is 
worth  careful  consideration.  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
written, he  points  out  that  rivers  are  “ to  a 
certain  extent  ” purified  by  the  deposition  of 
suspended  particles  in  the  quieter  tracts  of 
their  flow,  but  adds  that  “the  silt  or  sedi- 
ment is  apt  to  be  again  raised  by  an  unusual 
current,  causing  ‘ storm-water  ’ to  be  always 
more  or  less  turbid,  as  is  seen  at  intervals 
in  many  of  the  London  supplies  derived 
from  the  Thames.”  The  dangerous  nature 
of  this  storm-water  is  attested  on  page  11S, 
where  we  read — “ Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  has 
shown  that  in  1894  sporadic  cases  of  enteric 
fever  occurred  in  London  after  the  delivery 
of  inefficiently  filtered  Thames  water  when 
the  river  was  in  flood  in  the  late  autumn.” 
In  the  district  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  twenty-nine  cases  were  notified  in 
November  and  December,  and  only  fourteen 
in  the  three  previous  months,  when  the 
seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  usually 
takes  place. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1892  gave  a valuable  testimonial 
to  the  London  Water  Companies  : “ We  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  water,  as  sup- 
plied to  the  consumer  in  London,  is  of  a 
very  high  standard  of  excellence  and  of 
purity,  and  that  it  is  suitable  in  quality  for 
all  household  purposes.”  It  is  true  that  this 
glowing  eulogy  was  somewhat  tempered  by 
a later  paragraph,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners expressed  their  belief  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  the 
use  of  this  water,  “provided  that  there  is 
adequate  storage,  and  that  the  water  is 
efficiently  filtered  before  delivery  to  the 
consumers.”  Dr.  Rideal  falls  foul  of  this 


* “ Water  and  its  Purification  ” : A Handbook  for  the 
use  of  Local  Authorities,  Sanitary  Officers,  and  others 
interested  in  Water  Supply.  By  Samuel  Rideal,  D.Sc. 
(Lond.),  F.I.C.,  Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  Extended.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 
1902. 


Report.  On  p.  123  he  declares  that  “the 
highest  medical  and  scientific  opinions  are 
practically  at  one  in  stating  that  the 
drinking  water  ot  a populous  town  ought 
not  to  be  taken  from  rivers  running 
through  cultivated  and  inhabited  lands.” 
Then  follows  this  home-thrust  : “ No 

fewer  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  were  examined,  as 
experts  on  the  Birmingham  Water  Bill  in 
1893,  and  they  all  expressed  this  view  with 
more  or  less  emphasis.”  He  also  points  out 
— what  is  well  known — that  most  of  the 
London  companies  “ supply  at  intervals,  and 
invariably  at  times  of  flood,  water  that  is 
more  or  less  turbid,  and  therefore  has  not 
been  efficiently  filtered.”  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  drawn  tha  if  visible  suspended 
matter  has  pas-ed  through  the  filters,  “ the 
more  subtle  bacteria  may  also  certainly 
penetrate.”  In  an  appendix  dealing  with 
some  recent  epidemics  connected  with  water 
supply,  Dr.  Rideal  asserts  that  in  times  of 
flood  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  “ become 
turbid  and  charged  with  the  filth  of  all  the 
districts  drained  ; then,  nothing  but  efficient 
filtration  stands  between  London  and  water- 
borne disease.”  He  makes  light  of  the 
argument  that,  because  disease  germs  have 
not  been  detected  in  the  filtered  water,  this 
water  is  invariably  safe.  At  the  best,  such 
evidence  is  merely  negative,  and  against  it 
he  declares  that  “ bacilli  of  the  coli  group, 
at  least  some  of  which  are  probably  patho- 
genic, have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the 
water  supplied  by  certain  companies.” 

Some  improvement  in  existing  supplies 
would  probably  result  if  effective  control 
were  exercised  over  the  water  companies, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  this  is 
impossible.  The  London  County  Council  is 
almost  powerless  in  the  matter  ; it  has  no 
right  to  inspect  the  waterworks,  much  less 
to  stop  a supply,  however  turbid  it  may  be. 
Dr.  Rideal  appears  to  have  little  hope  of 
benefit  accruing,  even  from  legislation  of 
this  kind.  “With  all  precautions,”  he  writes, 
“ London  cannot  be  considered  secure  while 
drawing  from  polluted  rivers.  ‘ Our  only 
real  safety  lies  in  selecting  a pure  supply, 
and  in  keeping  it  so.’” 

Although  it  is  not  stated  in  definite 
*1 
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language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Rideal  is  in  favour  of  supplying  London  with 
water  from  Wales.  The  quotations  we  have 
already  made  show  that  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  impurity  of  the  water 
received  by  the  companies  is  a continual 
source  of  danger.  He  has,  however,  very 
littl  to  say  of  the  probable  deficiency  in 
quantity  in  the  near  future.  " The  observed 
progressive  shrinking  of  the  Thames  ” is, 
indeed,  mentioned,  but  more  might  with 
advantage  have  been  said  on  this  important 
question  of  quantity.  More  water  is  urgently 
required  for  the  flushing  of  sanitary  fittings 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  provision  for  the 
ever-growing  population  must  be  made  with- 
out delay. 

Dr.  Rideal’s  remarks  on  the  London  water 
question  are,  however,  merely  incidental. 
They  are  interesting  as  being  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  a man  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  but  they  constitute  a very  small 
portion  of  his  able  book.  Dr.  Rideal  is  above 
all  things  a chemist,  and  naturally  he  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a chemist  and  bac- 
teriologist and  not  from  that  of  an  engineer. 
The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  different  kinds  of  waters, 
their  characteristics,  dissolved  and  suspended 
matters,  animal  and  vegetable  impurities, 
&c.  The  next  treats  of  springs  and  wells, 
and  contains  four  pages  (including  illustra- 
tions) on  the  divining  rod ; the  author  is 
evidently  preserving  an  open  mind  on  this 
much-discussed  method  of  searching  for 
water,  and  advances  an  argument  from 
analogy,  which,  like  all  arguments  of  the 
sort,  has  little  but  plausibility  to  recommend 
it — "just  as  the  magnetic  needle  moves 
towards  iron  always,  but  towards  copper 
only  when  carrying  a galvanic  current,  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  really  explain  further 
than  by  calling  it  a ‘ property  ’ of  iron,  so  it 
is  perlectly  possible  that  a iod  in  the  hands 
of  a specially  sensitive  individual  may  move 
under  the  1 induction  ’ of  running  water." 
For  “running  water”  we  may  substitute 
iron  ore,  auriferous  quartz,  or  rabbits  with- 
out vitiating  the  argument.  Of  course,  no 
one  denies  that  water  has  been  found  in 
innumerable  cases  under  the  direction  of  a 
dowser,  but  in  many  districts  the  difficulty 
would  be  for  him  to  find  a place  under 
which  water  cannot  be  found.  Dr.  Rideal 
gives  much  useful  information  on  springs 
and  wells,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  being 
that  on  testing  for  the  source  of  the  water. 
Among  the  soluble  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  common  salt  is  the  cheapest, 
but  lithium  chloride  is  also  used.  These, 
however,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye  or 
taste  alone,  and  fluorescin  (C20  Hla  Os)  is 
recommended  as  the  best  colouring  agent ; 
it  is  an  orange  dye  with  a very  strong  green 
efflorescence,  and  is  easily  visible  when 
diluted  with  many  thousand  times  its  weight 
of  water  ; indeed,  it  is  said  that  an  entire  river 
may  be  coloured  by  a few  kilogrammes. 
As,  however,  it  gives  a colouration  in 
alkaline  liquids  only,  soda  should  be  added 
with  it.  Commoner  dyes  are  often  used, 
but  as  many  of  these  are  more  or  less 
poisonous,  they  are  not  suitable  for  drinking 
water,  or  for  streams  containing  fish. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  a cesspool  ought 
not  to  be  constructed  within  100  or  200  ft. 
of  a well.  Dr.  Rideal  quotes  instances  of 
pollution  in  wells  from  distances  of  500  yards, 
and  states  that  the  distance  of  possible 
pollution  has  been  found  by  experiment,  in 


the  case  of  “ surface  wells,’’  to  vary  from  1 5 
to  160  times  the  amount  of  depression. 

Rivers,  as  sources  of  water  supply,  are 
considered  in  chapter  V.,  and  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  such  water  should  not  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes  “ if  it  can  be 
avoided.”  The  following  chapter,  entitled 
“ Storage,’’  deals  with  lakes,  reservoirs  in 
upland  districts,  and  service  reservoirs  near 
the  area  of  distribution.  Dr.  Rideal  con- 
cludes that  the  only  waters  which  de- 
teriorate on  storage  are  those  which  have 
been  filtered  or  taken  from  subterranean 
sources ; the  reservoirs  for  such  waters 
ought  to  be  covered.  The  possible  sources 
of  pollution  in  distributing  mains  and  in 
service  cisterns  and  pipes  are  considered  in 
a separate  chapter.  Various  methods  of 
coating  lead  and  iron  pipes  are  briefly 
described,  and  the  author  states  that 
" so-called  linings  of  pure  tin  have 
been  found  on  analysis  to'  consist  of 
an  alloy  of  equal  part  tin  and  lead.” 
The  danger  of  lead  poisoning  is  referred  to, 
but  no  royal  road  to  prevention  is  shown. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  satis- 
factory method  is  to  compel  the  water 
authorities  to  treat  the  water  in  bulk  before 
supplying  it  to  the  consumer.  In  most  pro- 
vincial towns  the  water  authority  is  also  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  in  its  latter  capacity 
exercises  the  power  of  condemning  injurious 
or  dangerous  private  supplies  ; if  the  public 
supply  contains  organic  acids  which  act  on 
lead,  it  may  be  as  injurious  as  the  private 
supply  which  has  been  condemned.  Per- 
haps the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
would  be  for  Parliament  to  compel  every 
water  authority  to  supply  water  free  from 
injurious  or  dangerous  matters.  In  other 
words,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  might  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  include  the  most 
important  of  all  foods — water. 

The  subject  of  “ purification  on  a large 
scale  ” is  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  ; 
among  the  methods  described  are  natural 
subsidence  in  reservoirs,  chemical  and 
mechanical  precipitation,  sterilisation  by 
heat  and  by  chemicals,  and  filtration  through 
sand  and  other  materials.  The  whole  subject 
is  treated  in  the  main  from  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  point  of  view,  but  some  prac- 
tical details  are  given — particularly  in  the 
case  of  sand-filtration — which  will  be  of 
direct  service  to  the  engineer.  Household 
filtration  is  less  fully  dealt  with  ; following 
all  recent  authorities  on  the  subject,  Dr. 
Rideal  condemns  the  common  types  of 
household  filters,  and  adduces  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Pasteur  (Chamberland)  filter 
is  the  only  one  which  has  proved  itself 
satisfactory  under  experimental  and  prac- 
tical working.  The  excessive  mortality 
of  our  troops  in  South  Africa  from 
enteric  fever  is  attributed  in  a large 
measure  to  the  defective  type  of  filter 
employed.  This  is  probably  true,  but  we 
doubt  if  even  the  best  filter  would  have  been 
as  effective  as  sterilisation  by  chemicals. 
Professor  Notter’s  experiments  with  bromine 
showed  clearly  that  quantities  so  minute  as 
to  be  harmless  to  human  beings  were 
sufficient  to  destroy  typhoid  germs  in  a few 
minutes.  Tabloids  of  bi-sulphate  of  soda 
can  also  be  used,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Rideal  and  Dr.  Parkes,  but  are  not  quite  so 
rapid  in  action.  Such  tabloids  are  very  con- 
venient and  portable  ; 350  tabloids,  sufficient 
for  nearly  sixty  quarts  of  water,  weigh  only 
4 oz.  Mobile  columns  can  scarcely  be 


expected  to  carry  porcelain  filters  11 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  service,  b 
every  soldier  could  easily  carry  4 oz. 
tabloids,  and  the  supply  could  be  replenish 
without  much  difficulty. 

Processes  for  softening  water  on  a lar; 
scale  are  described  at  some  length,  ai 
manufacturers’  blocks  are  introduced  n 
illustrate  the  most  important  kinds  Ji 
apparatus.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
farthing's  worth  of  lime  expended  in  softe: 
ing  hard  water  saves  about  thirty  shilling 
worth  of  soap,  and  no  better  proof  of  tl 
value  of  the  process  need  be  given.  Hal 
water  also  has  serious  effects  on  stea, 
boilers  and  on  domestic  boilers.  Dr.  Ride ! 
distinguishes  between  the  different  kinds 
hard  water,  and  gives  the  results  of  analyse 
to  show  the  improvements  effected]  1 
various  processes. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  interprl 
tation  of  the  results  obtained  by  cheraioi 
and  bacteriological  analyses,  and  is  of  ps 
ticular  interest  to  the  non-professiofi 
reader.  An  appendix  of  fifty  pages  contai 
accounts  of  recent  epidemics  connect 
with  water-supply,  and  tabular  statemen 
of  analyses  of  water  and  boiler  incrustatiot 
water-bearing  strata,  &c.  A full  index  c<§ 
pletes  the  volume.  We  have  said  enou 
to  show  that  Dr.  Rideal's  book  is  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  Although  B 
written  expressly  for  architects  or  engine© 
it  contains  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
great  service  to  them,  and  certainly  eve 
medical  officer  of  health  ought  to  posseSt 
copy. 


NOTES. 

In  an  article  upon  the  Law} 
rhrndnStheUte  Light  which  was  publisfij 
Law  of  Light.  ]ast  weeifi  we  referred  to  t: 
fact  that  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  t 
Institution  of  Surveyors  have  not  yet  mlJ 
any  effort  publicly  to  obtain  legislation  up 
the  lines  of  the  report  of  the  Committ 
appointed  in  1900,  but  from  the  letters 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it 
another  column,  it  will  be  seen  that  t; 
subject  is  not  being  neglected.  It  is: 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  w: 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cal 
mittee,  is  a member  of  the  House  n 
Commons,  and  it  would  therefore  be  t 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Bill  to 
introduced  by  him.  We  have  before  € 
pressed  our  opinion  that  legislation  on  t 
rather  drastic  lines  of  that  report  will  not 
successful,  but  a modified  measure  might 
piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons ; i 
any  rate,  the  discussion  of  such  a Bill  wov 
indicate  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  a, 
it  is  only  by  the  backing  of  public  opinion 
some  form  or  other  that  any  measure  c 
now  be  successful.  The  bankers  long  a 
obtained  a code  of  the  law  of  bills  I 
exchange,  and  the  pressure  of  the  nr 
cantile  community  this  year  compelled  t! 
Lord  Chancellor  to  introduce  a Bill  for  t 
codification  of  the  law  of  marine  insurant 
It  would  be  surprising  if  architects,  s' 
veyors,  and  builders  cannot,  it  they  a 
united,  obtain  the  same  success  in  regard 
a measure  codifying  and  improving  the  L; 

of  Light.  

We  are  glad  to  see  from  t 

aSuI!cS.  °Pening  paragraph  of  M 
Charles’s  paper  at  the  Arc' 
tectural  Association,  printed  on  anotl 
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page,  that  the  subject,  "A  Plea  for  Women 
Practising  Architecture,”  was  not  of  her 
own  choosing  (which  we  presume  means 
that  she  was  asked  to  read  a paper  on  that 
particular  subject) ; as  this  consideration 
laves  us  from  the  disagreeable  task  of 
laving  to  criticise  a lady.  We  think  the 
:hoice  of  subject  quite  a mistake.  No 
jood  is  ever  done,  that  we  can  see,  by 
tapers  and  speeches  about  what  women 
ban  do  and  what  men  can  do  ; 
hey  prove  nothing,  and  they  tend  to 
lead  to  recriminations  and  tu  quoques 
©tween  the  opposite  sexes  which  are  as 
tvell  avoided.  The  question  whether  a 
jvoman  can  practise  as  an  architect  is  one  of 
he  class  of  questions  of  which  it  may  be 
laid,  solvitur  ambulando.  If  a woman,  at 
he  present  day,  has  properly  learned  one  of 
he  professions  which  men  usually  practise, 
there  is  no  power  whatever  in  any  one  to 
l.inder  her  from  practising  it ; she  has  no 
:eed  to  ask  any  one’s  permission  ; and  there- 
ore  it  is  waste  of  time  to  argue  the  point. 
(Ve  should  have  much  preferred  to  have 
eard  Miss  Charles  read  a paper  on  some 
lurely  architectural  subject,  her  treat- 
ment of  which  would  in  itself  have 
hown  her  architectural  capacity,  with- 
ut  introducing  any  controversy  on  the 
ubject  of  Woman  versus  Man.  Taking  the 
laper  lor  what  it  was,  we  think  Miss 
iharles’s  arguments  were  mostly  quite 
pgical,  but  that  two  of  her  imagined 
ejections  to  women  practising  archi- 
fecture  are  imaginary  only.  The  parallel 
etween  women  architects  and  the  women 
pain-makers  was  not  to  the  point, 
iecause  the  practice  of  architecture  does 
ot  in  any  special  way  demand  physical 
!:rength ; and  the  objection  that  women 
buld  not  swear  at  contractors,  if  seriously 
!ut,  is  also  a very  imaginary  objection.  As 
(rule,  architects  do  not  use  strong  language 
p contractors  ; and  if  any  say  they  have  to  do 
}>,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  it  is  their 
iwn  fault  for  not  having  been  able  to  com- 
fiand  respect  by  their  ordinary  manner, 
lowever,  we  hope  that  on  another  occasion 
'e  may  have  an  architectural  paper  from 
iiss  Charles  on  some  subject  quite  apart 
•om  the  present  controversy. 


We  give  a brief  report  in 
iCra'tls  L^agiie  another  column  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Church  Crafts 
[league,  in  respect  of  which  we  must  say 
hat' — with  all  sympathy  with  the  general 
ibject  of  the  League,  which  is  to  get  the 
>ork  of  genuine  artists  into  churches  instead 
If  the  “ ecclesiastical  art  ” of  trading  firms — 
/e  think  their  ideas  about  the  way  to  set 
ibout  decorating  a church  need  a good  deal 
>f  revision,  and  are  not  likely  to  recommend 
hem  to  architects.  One  speaker  at  the 
neeting  (Mr.  Holroyd)  observed  that  in  the 
afteenth  century  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
vealthy  family  to  make  themselves  respon- 
sible for  one  part  of  the  church,  and  employ 
he  best  artist  they  could  find  to  carry  it 
mt  ; and  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  protested 
‘gainst  the  idea  that  one  man  must  be 
lesponsible  for  all  the  decorative  work  of  a 
thurch,  and  said  that  “ if  real  artists  were 
unployed  they  would  all  be  actuated  by  the 
name  spirit,  and  the  result  would  not  be 
lacking  in  unity  of  purpose.”  The  best 
Answer  to  this  is  to  refer  the  speakers  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  where  painters  who  were 
ill  "real  artists’’  but  with  totally  different 


styles  and  aims,  have  been  allowed  each  to 
do  what  he  liked  with  a portion  of  the 
church  in  his  own ; with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing, in  a decorative  sense,  an  absolute 
medley,  totally  at  variance  with  the  general 
character  and  expression  of  the  architec- 
ture. The  reasoning  employed  is  false,  be- 
cause in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  there 
was  much  less  individualism  in  painting 
than  there  is  now,  and  a church  might  be 
decorated  in  this  piecemeal  way  without 
producing  very  violent  contrasts.  The  case 
is  far  otherwise  now.  A single  chapel,  more 
or  less  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
may  be  decorated  by  a single  artist  in  his 
own  way,  without  reference  to  the  rest.  But 
an  architectural  interior  as  a whole  must,  if 
decorated,  be  decorated  with  a unity  of  style 
which  cannot  be  secured  except  under  one 
directing  mind  ; and  the  decoration  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  architectural  scheme. 
Apparently  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  Crafts  League  regard  the  church 
only  as  providing  so  many  spaces  for  them 
to  decorate  each  in  his  own  way.  In  that 
case  we  think  architects  will  be  wise  to  keep 
clear  of  them. 


The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tatlow 
Watlrdander  wee^  before  the  Dublin 

Local  Section  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  on  “ Irish  Water 
Power  and  its  Electrical  Development,”  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  water  power  of 
considerable  value  exists  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a careful 
survey  of  this  power  should  be  made  in  view 
of  its  use  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
electric  lighting  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
important  of  the  electrical  industries,  the 
value  of  this  water  power  has  been  under- 
estimated. In  electric  lighting  the  demand 
for  power  is  only  for  a few  hours  per  day,  and 
hence  the  cost  of  the  fuel  necessary  when 
steam  is  used  is  only  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  station.  For  the 
electro-chemical  industries,  however,  where 
a steady  load  is  required  for  the  twenty-four 
hours,  water-power  plant  is  very  much  more 
economical  than  steam.  Of  the  166,000 
horse-power  expended  on  electro-chemical 
work  on  the  Continent  149,000  is  obtained 
from  water-power.  Mr.  Tatlow  gives  data 
about  numerous  places  where  hydraulic 
power  stations  could  with  advantage  be 
constructed,  and  we  think  that  the  cheap 
water-power  would  enable  electro-chemical 
factories  to  be  worked  profitably  in 
Ireland. 


Many  of  our  readers,  both 
^Castle*  architects  and  archaeologists, 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  received  the  King’s 
command  to  write  the  architectural  history 
of  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Hope  has  been 
collecting  materials  for  some  years,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  result  of  his  labours  will 
be  a work  of  great  value  and  interest. 


The  designs  for  the  new 
lamps'*  postage  stamps,  so  far  as 
issued,  certainly  do  not  show 
any  justification  for  the  fact  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  gone  to  a foreigner  for  their 
design,  considering  that  England  possesses 
at  this  moment  better  decorative  designers 
than  any  other  country.  Herr  Fuchs’s 
inspiration  seems  to  have  been  exhausted 
in  the  first  design*  which  is  used  for  the 


£d.,  id.,  2|d.,  and  6d.  stamps,  only  primed 
in  distinctive  colours  (if  the  6d.  one  can  be 
called  a colour  at  all).  This  is  a simple  and 
good^design,  with  the  King’s  head  in  a circle 
bordered  by  a laurel  wreath  on  the  left  side 
and  an  oak  wreath  on  the  right  side  ; the 
crown  at  the  top.  This  is  suitable  and  in 
good  taste.  The  iM.  stamp,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a very  bad  design,  with  no  character 
whatever  and  in  a totally  different  style  from 
those  already  mentioned — or  rather,  no  style 
whatever.  The  3d.  stamp  (yellow)  is  some- 
what better,  but  is  also  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  first  design,  and  very  common- 
place in  detail.  Why  could  not  the  Govern- 
ment have  gone  to  an  artist  like  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  to  design  the  stamps  ? We  should 
then  have  had  a set  of  good  designs  all  in  tne 
same  school.  As  it  is,  the  results  suggest 
that  some  one  without  much  notion  of 
design  has  been  trying  experiments.  Are 
the  i^d.  and  3d.  stamps  really  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  others  ? They  do  not  look 
like  it. 


An  Italian  The  fngeneria]  Moderna  pub- 
Water  Supply  fishes  an  account  ot  the  great 
Scheme.  , , , 

scheme  about  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a 
main  service  water-supply  in  the  extreme 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  peninsula.  “ The 
general  project  proposed  by  Government  is 
divided  into  five  principal  parts : — First,  a 
connexion  between  Caposele  and  the  three 
provinces  of  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce  ; second, 
a common  conduit  to  the  two  latter  districts  ; 
third,  a separate  conduit  for  Foggia  ; and 
fourth  and  fifth,  similar  conduits  for  Bari  and 
Lecce.  In  connexion  with  these  five  prin- 
cipal divisions  will  be  sixteen  subordinate 
projects.  The  general  estimate  amounts  >o 
163,000,000  fr.  (6,520,000/.)  for  the  work 
exclusive  of  the  means  of  distribution  into 
buildings,  but  comprising  the  local  reser- 
voirs and  their  communications  with  the 
centres  of  habitation.  The  expenditure, 
divided  according  to  provincial  requiremenis, 
will  be Foggia,  25,577,000  fr. ; Bari, 
59.639,124  fr. ; Lecce,  77,763,670  fr.  The 
general  plan  of  the  aqueduct  commences  a 
the  springs  of  Caposele,  crosses  the  Apen- 
nines at  the  pass  of  Conza  with  a tunnel  of 
127  metres,  from  which  point  it  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Ofanto  for  a distance  of 
49,178  km.,  with  a constant  fall  of  1 in  40. 
Here  the  junction  is  made  for  Foggia,  com- 
prising an  open  canal  of  69,610km.  length 
with  291,350  km.  ot  piping  and  twelve  reser- 
voirs for  twenty-one  inhabited  centres. 
From  the  junction  for  Foggia  the  main 
aqueduct  is  carried  towards  Bari  for  a 
distance  of  213,429  km.,  with  fifteen  branches 
and  forty-one  reservoirs  to  supply  fifty-six 
centres.  For  the  province  of  Lecce  a 
principal  canal,  17,881  km.  long,  with 
649,453  km.  of  secondary  communications, 
will  supply  thirty-four  reservoirs  for  14 1 
inhabited  centres.  The  total  project  com- 
prehends 262,607  km.  of  principal  canal 
and  1,398,251  km.  in  the  branches.  The 
principal  canal  is  expected  to  pass  through 
58,902  km.  of  tunnelling,  188,051  km.  in 
trenches,  6,873  km.  on  bridges  and  arches, 
and  8,779  km.  metal  siphons.” 


Electrical  The  paper  on  -Electrical 
Traction  on  Traction  on  Railways, ’’  by 
Railways.  JVIessrs5.  Morley  and  Jei.l>in, 
attracted  a crowded  audience  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  last  Tuesday*  In 
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the  recent  arbitration  case  as  to  which  of 
two  systems  should  be  adopted  for  the 
“ Inner  Circle  ” line  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Railways,  so  many 
problems  were  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
development  of  electrical  traction  in  the 
railways  of  the  country  that  general 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  branch 
of  engineering.  The  authors  began  by 
giving  a general  review  of  the  principal 
systems  of  electrical  traction,  and  they  dis- 
cussed their  respective  merits  for  general 
railway  work.  An  impartial  resume  was  given 
of  the  various  direct  current  and  alterna  ing 
current  systems.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  Ward-Leonard  method  ol 
working  railways  by  single  phase  alternating 
current.  The  locomotive  carries  an  induction 
motor  which  gets  its  current  by  the  ordinary 
trolley  pole ; this  motor  drives  a direct 
current  dynamo,  which  in  turn  actuates 
a direct  current  motor  geared  to  the 
driving  wheels.  In  fact,  instead  of  having 
sub-stations  along  [the  line  the  locomotive 
carries  a sub-station.  The  beauty  of  the 
system  is  that  all  the  operations  of  starting, 
reversing,  braking,  and  returning  energy  to 
the  line  when  stopping  or  coasting,  are  done 
by  merely  adjusting  the  excitation  of  the 
field  magnets  of  the  dynamo.  The  question 
that  has  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  advan- 
tages offered  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
advisable  to  carry  on  the  train  three  times 
the  amount  of  machinery  actually  necessary 
to  drive  it.  The  authors  consider  that  this 
system  compares  favourably  with  either  the 
direct  or  the  polyphase.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  Lord  Kelvin  said  that  it  was  no 
chimerical  optimism  to  suppose  that  long 
railway  lines  could  be  worked  electrically  as 
successfully  in  the  future  as  short  lines  had 
been  worked  in  the  past,  but  he  thought 
that  the  authors  were  a little  too  positive  in 
saying  that  supply  at  constant  pressure  was 
the  only  practical  way.  He  recalled  how 
Messrs.  Siemens  had  proposed  a constant 
current  system  twenty  years  ago,  and 
suggested  that  possibly  this  idea  might  be 
worth  developing.  He  was  struck  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  “skin  effect”  in  iron  rails 
carrying  alternating  current.  Lord  Kelvin 
concluded  by  thanking  the  authors  for  their 
most  valuable  and  suggestive  paper. 


and  Professor  Barrett  has  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries.  He  finds  that  mechani- 
cal hardness  and  magnetic  hardness  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  by  suitably  tempering 
steel  its  magnetic  retentiveness  can  be  in- 
creased. He  also  finds  that  the  addition  of 
a very  small  amount  of  manganese  makes 
iron  practically  non-magnetic.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  make  steel  ships  non-magnetic, 
but  the  cost  would  probably  be  pro- 
hibitive. We  think  that  this  discovery 
will  be  of  great  value  to  watchmakers, 
as  they  will  be  able  by  its  means  to 
make  non-magnetisable  watches  as  accurate 
timekeepers  as  ordinary  watches  at  no  in- 
creased cost.  The  most  valuable  discovery 
of  Professor  Barrett  is  that  by  adding  2^  per 
cent,  of  aluminium  to  iron  we  obtain  an 
alloy  whose  magnetic  qualities  are  decidedly 
better  than  the  original  iron.  He  showed  a 
rod  of  this  alloy  so  susceptible  to  magnetism 
that  the  mere  magnetising  force  of  the  earth 
made  it  a powerful  magnet,  the  polarity  of 
the  poles  being  reversed  every  time  it  was 
turned  through  180  deg.  in  the  earth’s 
field.  In  the  subsequent  discussion  Lord 
Kelvin  pointed  out  that  this  alloy  could  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  core  of  the  alter- 
nating current  transformer,  as  the  great 
diminution  in  the  core  loss  would  increase 
its  efficiency.  Dr.  Glazebrook  showed  the 
importance  of  microscopic  research  in  con- 
nexion with  these  alloys,  and  stated  his 
willingness  to  continue  Professor  Barrett’s 
researches  at  the  National  Physical  Labora- 
tory at  Bushey  House. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  the  city 
The  Hull  \ ....  ' . 3 

Town  Hall  architect  ol  Hull,  writes  to  say 
Question.  that  ^js  department  is  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  the  city  engineer ; he 
is  city  architect,  and  carries  out  the  archi- 
tectural work,  and  the  city  engineer  carries 
out  the  work  of  his  own  department.  We 
presume  Mr.  Hirst  meant  that  we  were  in- 
accurate in  using  the  expression  city  sur- 
veyor, and  that  he  is  architect  and  not 
surveyor.  But  we  do  not  see,  nevertheless, 
that  the  people  of  Hull  should  be  contented 
with  having  a new  Town  Hall  carried  out  by 
the  official  architect  any  more  than  we  in 
London  are  content  to  have  a Government 
building  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Works. 


Last  week  Professor  Barrett 

The  Electrical  , , . c , • 

Properties  of  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper 
iron.  on  <1  Electrical  Conduc- 
tivity and  Magnetic  Properties  of  Upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Different  Alloys  of  Iron  ” 
to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
Professor  Barrett  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  have  been  engaged  for  several  years 
past  in  making  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  an  extensive  and 
unique  series  of  alloys  of  iron  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Steel  Works. 
Sheffield.  The  results  they  have  arrived  at 
are  of  great  value,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  already  published  in  the  “ Transac- 
tions" of  the  London  and  Dublin  Royal 
Societies.  They  have  found  out  that 
the  addition  of  even  a small  amount  of 
carbon  or  aluminium  to  iron  makes  it 
a very  bad  conductor  of  electricity.  This 
has  been  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of 
wire-resistances  for  dissipating  heat,  the 
wire  being  an  alloy  of  iron  called  "resista,” 
which  is  now  well  known  to  electricians. 
The  latter  part  of  the  paper  deals  exclusively 
with  the  magnetic  properties  of  these  alloys, 


The  fifty  houses  on  this  estate 
BeEstate*rk  of  which  the  leases  for  terms 
Hampstead.  raDgjDg  from  fifty  to  sixty-one 
years  unexpired  were  offered  for  sale 
last  week,  were  erected  upon  the  properly 
appertaining  to  Belsize  House,  which  was 
laid  out  for  building  purposes  about  forty 
years  ago.  The  estate  had  belonged  to 
Armigell  Waade,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  a famous 
voyager,  for  whom  some  claim  the  first 
discovery  of  the  South  American  Continent. 
He  died  on  June  20,  1568,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  old  parish  church, 
Hampstead.  His  son,  Sir  William,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  to 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Belsize  House  and 
the  grounds  became  a favourite  resort 
as  a place  of  outdoor  amusement, 
and  an  advertisement  of  its  attractions, 
issued  in  1720,  announces  that  “ For  the 
security  of  the  guests  there  are  twelve 
stout  fellows,  completely  armed,  to  patrol 
between  London  and  Bellsize  to  prevent  the 
insults  of  highwaymen  and  footpads."  The 


gardens  were  closed  and  the  house  was  re- 
built about  fifty  years  afterwards  ; a view  of 
the  old  house,  taken  from  a contemporary 
print,  is  published  in  our  columns  of 
December  11,  1S75.  In  our  volume  for 
1 853  will  be  found  a plan  of  Professor 
Cockerell’s  scheme  for  a northern  park, 
traversed  with  a ride  or  boulevard  300  ft. 
wide,  and  extending  to  Belsize  and  Hamp- 
stead, from  Albert-road,  Regent's  Park, 
sweeping  over  Primrose  Hill  to  the  Eton 
College  Estate  and  Belsize,  and  so  by  the: 
avenue  of  elms  (now  Belsize-avenue)  to 
Hampstead  Green,  thence  by  Parliament 
Hill  to  the  Spaniards,  near  the  Heath,  and 
so  round  by  North  End  and  Telegraph  Hill 
to  Jack  S' raw’s  Castle.  Belsize  House,  at  one: 
time  the  home  of  Spencer  Perceval,  stood! 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Belsize- square, 
and  near  St.  Peter’s  Church. 


g p k This  house,  which  will  be: 

House,  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at 
Isleworth.  the  Mart  on  Thursday  next,i 
is  noteworthy  as  being  that  in  which; 
Shelley  was  a pupil,  in  1802-5,  of  Dr.  Green-i 
law,  who  kept  a school  there.  The  house,- 
not  far  distant  from  the  Brentford  station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  has  a frontage;: 
to  the  main  London  road  ; the  large  school- 
room that  lay  between  the  house  and  the: 
road  has  been  pulled  down.  At  Syon 
Park  House  one  of  Shelley’s  school-i 
fellows  was  his  relative,  Captain  Medwin/ 
and  afterwards  his  biographer,  who  gives| 
many  recollections  of  Shelley’s  school  lifei 
there. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  e.xhi-. 
Gallery6 Art  bition  of  water  - colours  bslj 

Society.  members  of  the  Dudley  Gal- 
lery Art  Society  contains  a good  deal  of 
work  which  is  what  may  be  called  respectable, 
water-colour  art ; up  to  a certain  standard, 
in  style  and  execution,. but  not  speciallyl 
interesting.  One  or  two  of  the  exhibitors^ 
as  for  instance  Mr.  Duassut  in  “ A Wiltshire 
Village  ” (5),  rather  too  obviously  derive 
their  inspiration  from  Mr.  Leader.  Mr' 
Pocock’s  “ Beer  Head  ” (26)  is  a very  good; 
drawing  of  cliff  scenery,  Mr.  Walter  Severity 
in  “ Braemore  Deer  Forest  ” (50),  shows  more 
of  real  nature  and  less  of  conventional  effect 
than  usual.  A fine  hill  picture  is  Misa 
Martineau’s  " Cairngorm  Mountains  in  Firsti 
Snow”  (68),  and  Mr.  David  Green’s  “ Flood 
Tide  ”(76)  is  a good  sea  painting.  At  the 
top  of  the  room  we  come  on  some  of  the 
contributors  who  have  rather  a decisive  style; 
of  their  own  ; such  as  Miss  Jex  Blake  in  " The 
Cornish  Coast  ” (122- rather  Ax?  broad  and 
sketchy),  Miss  Drew’s  “At  the  Top  of  the 
Hill  ”(124),  and  Mr.  David  Green’s  “ Sand 
and  Sky  ” (134).  In  “ The’  Evening  Hour  \ 
(152)  Mr.  George  Marks  shows  a very  beau- 
tiful drawing  of  a village  scene,  on  a larger 
scale  and  in  a rather  different  style  from  hid 
usual  exhibits  here ; two  of  his  beautifu 
miniature  landscapes  are,  however,  to  be 
found  on  the  screen.  There  is  real  originality 
of  style  and  colour  in  the  ship  painting  called 
“The  Fair  Portuguese ’’ (155),  a ship  will 
a green  hull,  by  Miss  Alice  Ellis,  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember,  but  whose 
work  we  shall  look  for  again.  With  thii 
we  may  group  Mr.  F.  J.  Aldridge’s  finei 
Turner-like  effect  of  calm  and  colour  “On 
the  Thames”  (207),  with  a bright  blue  buoy 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  which  is  ai 
important  element  in  the  effect.  Amonf 
other  works  to  be  noted  are  Mr.  DuassutV 
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summer  Morning ’’ (208) ; Mr.  Stannard's 
rhe  Sandpit”  (213);  Miss  Eleanor  Brace’s 
shadow  and  Sun  ” (212)  and  her  clever  bit 
humour  and  colour  called  " Air-balls  ’’ 
>) ; Mr.  Stormont’s  "November  Mist” 
5) ; Mr.  Coleridge’s  " Deserted  Garden  ” 
>);  Mr.  Tayler’s  lovely  head  called  “In 
lia’s  Arbour  ” (98),  and  Miss  Rose  Hake’s 
doming  Light  on  Beer  Cliffs  ’’  (87),  a fine 
ect,  and  a picture  exceedingly  true  to  the 
aracter  of  the  place. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
FbeArt-f  Gallery  are  two  collections  of 
water-colour  drawings  by  lady 
ists,  " Irish  Life  and  Scenery  ” by  Miss 
iry  Barton,  and  "Flowers  and  Gardens” 
Miss  Ina  Clogstoun.  The  former  is 
ch  the  most  interesting  collection  in 
artistic  sense.  At  first  sight  Miss 
rton’s  work  seems  rather  superficial  in 
:cution,  but  it  gains  upon  one  on  further 
imination  by  the  fine  qualities  of  colour 
I composition  shown  in  many  of  the 
iwings.  The  desolate  country  of 
cklow  is  impressively  shown  in  " Kilcool 
rshes  ” and  "Salt  Marshes’’  (16  and  19). 
long  other  drawings  worth  special 
le  are  "An  Old  Stronghold,  Co.  Galway” 
1;  "Cornfield,  Co.  Waterford  ” (20),  fine 
1 colour  and  in  breadth  of  treatment ; 
a County  Galway  ” (22),  an  admirably 
nposed  landscape  ; " Sligo  Town  ” (28), 
h the  river  flowing  between  the 
ises ; " Killiney  from  Foxrock ’’  (31), 

h its  foreground  of  gorse  flowers ; a 
I of  St.  Anne’s  Garden,  Clontarf”  (55)  ; 
1 " A Cottage  Holding,  Co.  Dublin  ” (57). 
ss  Clogstoun’s  drawings  are  mostly  sub- 
ts  around  which  flowers  cling  ; they  are 
newhat  gaudy  in  colour  for  the  most  part, 
r.  " The  Road  to  the  Royal  Villa,  Florence  ” 
;>),  with  its  dark  pyramids  of  foliage  flank- 
• the  gateway,  and  the  undulating  line  of 
Is  beyond,  makes  a fine  picture. 


IE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

rHE  President  (Mr.  W.  Emerson)  presided 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects,  held  at  9,  Conduit-street. 
,C.,  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford 
d a paper  on  “ Baldassare  Peruzzi.” 

Vlr.  Alex.  Graham,  hon.  secretary,  said  he 
fretted  to  have  to  announce  the  death 
Mr.  James  Stevens,  a Fellow  elected  in 
7.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a past  treasurer 
the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
d practiced  for  over  forty  years  in  Man- 
ester.  He  was  sure  it  would  be  their 
sh  that  a letter  of  condolence  should  be 
dressed  to  the  relatives  of  their  deceased 
•mber. — It  was  also  with  extreme  regret  that 
i hid  to  formally  announce  what  they  were 
I aware  of — the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
ifferin  and  Ava.  He  was  elected  an  hon. 
How  of  the  Institute  in  1866,  and  a letter 
I condolence  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Urchioness  by  order  of  the  Council. — Another 
ath  he  had  to  announce  was  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  a Fellow  of  the  Institute,  of 
jistol,  who  was  elected  in  1882. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Council 
jit  day  had  directed  that  a letter  of  con- 
ilence  be  sent  to  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin. 

Gift  to  the  Library. 

Mr.  O.  Smith  said  that  through  the  generosity 

1 persons  interested  in  Gothic  architecture 
id  others  desirous  of  honouring  Mr.  J.  K. 
filing,  a fund  was  recently  formed  to  .pur- 
ase  the  original  drawings  prepared  for  his 
blished  works  in  order  to  present  them  to 

2 Library  of  the  Institute.  The  idea  originated 
th  Mr.  H.  Batchelor  who  recognised  the 
ierest  and  value  of  these  drawings  and 
ought  they  ought  to  be  where  they  could  be 
ed  by  students  for  all  time.  The  great  skill, 
re,  and  accuracy  displayed  in  these  fine  draw- 
|gs,  many  of  them  made  under  the  greatest 


possible  difficulties,  showed  Mr.  Colling’s 
intense  love  of  Gothic  art.  The  five  volumes 
would  find  a suitable  home  there  and  be  an 
available  mine  of  interest  to  present  and  future 
students  of  Gothic  art  as  well  as  all  those  who 
delighted  in  good  drawings.  A letter  from 
Mr.  Colling  would  show  how  greatly  he 
appreciated  the  idea.  Most  of  the  subscribers 
were  members  of  the  Institute,  and  those  who 
were  not  had  often  testified  their  personal 
regard  of  Mr.  Colling  in  that  room.  He  had 
formally,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  to 
present  the  five  volumes  to  the  library  of  the 
Institute.  There  were  two  volumes  represent- 
ing Gothic  ornaments  ; two  representing 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one  on 
Medireval  foliage. 

The  Chairman  said  he  understood  the  works 
cost  190/. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  Mr.  Colling  a cheque  for  190/. 

The  Chairman  : And  I think  you  have  been 
responsible  for  the  getting-up  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  to  purchase  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  done  what  little  work 
there  was  to  do. 

The  Chairman  said  that  little  meant  a great 
deal,  and  he  was  sure  the  Institute  was  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  would  like 
to  aJd  that  Mr.  Colling  fifty  years  ago  was  the 
first  hon.  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  they  had  the  pleasure,  owing  to 
Mr.  Rickman’s  antiquarian  researches  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  of  their  rediscovered  dear 
old  friend  and  to  have  him  at  the  Jubilee  banquet 
of  the  Association  in  the  year  1896.  He  vyas 
quite  delighted  to  find  that  these  charming 
works  were  still  in  existence. 

Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Baldassare  Peruzzi,”  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : — 

The  author  began  by  briefly  outlining  the 
chief  incidents  in  Peruzzi's  life.  He  was  born 
in  Siena  in  March,  1481,  the  son  of  a weaver 
of  Volterra  who  had  settled  in  Siena.  As  a 
youth  he  delighted  in  frequenting  the  work- 
shops of  the  goldsmiths  and  others  who 
practised  the  ait  of  design.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Pintur- 
richio,  who  was  engaged  in  painting  the 
chapel  of  San  Giovanni.  He  shortly  after  went 
to  Volterra  and  painted  a chapel  near  the 
Florentine  gate,  and  then  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  Rome. 

Here,  entering  the  workshop  of  the  father 
of  Maturino,  he  greatly  impressed  his  master 
and  other  artists  by  his  power  of  design  and 
painting.  Agostino  Chigi,  a rich  Sienese 
banker,  befriended  and  supported  him  while 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  ancient  Rome. 
Duringhisstayin  Rome,  from  about  1503  to  1522, 
he  painted  and  designed  a great  many  build- 
ings. He  then  spent  some  time  in  Bologna, 
whither  he  had  gone  by  invitation  of  the 
wardens  of  St.  Petronio,  that  he  might  take  part 
in  the  competition  for  the  completion  of  that 
church.  From  Bologna  he  was  almost  compelled 
to  return  to  Siena  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  After  completing  this 
work  he  returned  to  Rome  and  became  engaged 
on  St.  Peter’s.  In  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527, 
he  was  made  prisoner,  was  maltreated  and 
shamefully  tormented,  and  lost  all  he  possessed. 
He  was  ransomed  by  the  Republic  of  Siena,  and 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  fortifications 
of  that  city.  In  1529  he  was  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  help  the  Papal  and  Sienese  armies  in  sub- 
duing the  city.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  became  engaged  in  the  erection  of  various 
palaces  and  on  St.  Peter’s.  He  found  time, 
too,  to  study  astrology  and  mathematics,  and 
became  so  expert  in  the  art  of  perspective 
drawing  as  to  surpass  all  other  masters  of  the 
day.  He  commenced  also  a book  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  with  a commentary  on 
Vitruvius,  and  prepared  many  drawings  for  the 
illustrations.  Many  writers  speak  in  eloquent 
terms  of  Peruzzi’s  nobility  and  modesty  of 
mind,  which,  however,  were  imposed  upon  by 
his  patrons,  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  very 
poor.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  to  which  he 
had  been  brought  not  without  a suspicion  of 
poison,  Pope  Paul  III.  sent  him  100  scudi  and 
many  promises.  He  died  in  January,  1537,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  by  the  side  of 
Raphael. 

The  author  then  treated  of  Peruzzi’s  archi- 
tectural works— some  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy, 


others  spoken  of  by  various  authors  but  no 
longer  existing,  and  others  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Among  the  former  men- 
tioned were  the  Palazzi  Massimi,  admired  by 
Peruzzi’s  contemporaries,  and  since  held  to  be 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  beauty  of  the  plan  and  the  refinement  of 
the  details  have  never  been  surpassed.  The 
cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi  alle  Colonne  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  in  Rome.  A still 
more  famous  work  is  the  Villa  Farnesina,  a 
work  which  Baron  von  Geymiiller  attributes 
to  Raphael.  The  author  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  and  showed  the  weakness 
of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Baron  von  Gey- 
miiller in  favour  of  Raphael  as  the  architect. 
The  piercing  of  the  frieze  with  windows,  as  at 
the  Farnesina,  was  a favourite  motif  with 
Peruzzi,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  many  others  of 
his  buildings  in  Siena  and  at  Bologna.  The 
monotony  Monaldini  complains  of  in  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  Farnesina  no  doubt  re- 
sulted from  the  exquisite  taste  Peruzzi  always 
displayed  when  he  wished  to  combine  painting 
with  architecture,  when  he  was  careful  that 
the  structural  work  should  not  interfere  with 
the  more  delicate  lines  of  his  brushwork. 
Having  referred  do  a number  of  other 
buildings  undoubtedly  Peruzzi's,  or  gene- 
rally attributed  to  him,  the  author  next 
discussed  Peruzzi's  share  in  the  various 
designs  and  plans  made  for  St.  Peter’s. 
Vasari  states  that  Pope  Leo  X.,  desiring  to 
bring  the  building,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Julius  XI.  after  the  design  of 
Bramante,  to  a conclusion,  and  finding  the 
edifice  too  large,  resolved  to  have  a new  model 
constructed  ; “ whereupon  he  committed  the 
work  to  Peruzzi,  who  prepared  a new  model, 
which  is  truly  ingenious  and  of  a magnificent 
character.”  Vasari  on  this  point  is  confirmed 
by  Serlio,  who  publishes  Peruzzi’s  model. 
Vasari  also  slates  that  the  facade  of  the 
principal  chapel,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Bramante,  was  completed  by  Peruzzi,  who 
constructed  it  of  Peperino  marble.  Peruzzi  was 
appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  on  August  1, 
1520 — less  than  five  months  after  the  death  of 
Raphael — and  held  the  post  until  May  6,  1527, 
and  from  1530  to  1531,  and  again  from  May, 
r535,  to  January  6,  1537,  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  author  expressed  his  disagreement  with 
the  views  of  Baron  von  Geymiiller,  who  states 
that  the  plan  published  by  Serlio  is  really 
Bramante’s,  that  the  plan  or  model  mentioned 
by  Vasari  was  only  a combination  of 
Bramante’s  nave  with  the  choir  of  Rossellino, 
and  that  most  of  the  drawings  in  the  Uffizi 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Peruzzi,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  signed  with  his  name,  were 
made  by  Peruzzi  for  Bramante  while  he  was  the 
latter’s  draughtsman.  That  Peruzzi  was 
Bramante’s  assistant  is  not  recorded  by  Vasari 
— who  knew  both,  and  who  published  his 
book  of  “Lives”  in  1550,  only  thirteen  years 
after  Peruzzi’s  death — or  by  Serlio,  who  was 
Peruzzi’s  pupil.  That  Peruzzi  was  greatly 
infiuenced  by  Bramante,  and  was  a sincere 
admirer  of  his  work,  on  which  he  founded  his 
own  style,  is  undoubted  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  many  plans  and 
perspective  sketches  by  him  were  made  for 
Bramante,  and  were  not  the  expression  of  his 
own  ideas. 

In  Siena,  Peruzzi’s  chief  work  was  the  re- 
building and  strengthening  of  many  parts  of 
the  city  walls  ; he  built  seven  towers  or  gate- 
ways, four  of  which — the  Pnrta  Laterina,  the 
Porta  Pispini,  the  Porta  St.  Prospero,  and  the 
Porta  Camollia — still  remain.  His  most  in- 
teresting work  in  Siena  is  the  Palazzo  P.  >llini, 
or  Celsi — one  of  the  most  refined  and  dignified 
little  palaces  in  Italy.  The  Palazzo  Turchi, 
outside  the  Porta  Camollia,  was  built  about  the 
same  time  as  the  fortifications  and  the  Palazzo 
Pollini,  for  in  the  cornice,  which  is  of  terra- 
cotta, Peruzzi  has  not  only  used  the  same  en- 
richments, but  has  employed  the  same  moulds 
for  the  casting.  The  details  of  the  frieze, 
architrave,  and  cornice  are  almost  Greek 
in  their  refinement.  A number  of  other  build- 
ings by  Peruzzi,  or  attributed  to  him,  were 
referred  to.  Many  of  his  designs  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Domenico  in  Siena  are  pre- 
served in  the  Uffizi.  Leaving  Siena,  the  author 
went  on  to  buildings  designed  by  Peruzzi  at 
Carpi,  Ferrara,  Vallepiatta,  Viterbo,  Bibbiano, 
and  Caprarola.  Vasari  says  that  “ Peruzzi 
prepared  the  design  and  model  for  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Carpi The  structure  was  built 

under  Peruzzi’s  direction,  and  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius."  Baron 
von  Gevmfiller  does  net  dispute  Peruzzi’s 
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authorship,  but  remarks  that  the  design  is 
founded  on  the  elements  of  Bramante’s  design 
for  St.  Peter’s.  The  author  considered,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  style  of  ihe  building,  from 
the  fact  that  Peruzzi  was  in  Rome  when 
Alberto  Pio,  for  whom  the  Duomo  was  built, 
wrote  to  his  agent  that  he  was  sending  the 
model  from  Rome,  and  that  several  writers 
named  Peruzzi  as  the  architect  some  few 
years  later,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
Peruzzi’s  favour. 

1'he  author  concluded  with  some  remarks  on 
Peruzzi  as  a painter.  His  paintings  were 
classed  with  the  best  of  his  day.  Most  of 
the  m were  executed  as  fixed  decorations,  and 
very  few  of  his  easel  pictures  exist.  The 
influence  of  Pinturrichio,  doubtless  his  first 
master,  is  seen  in  all  Peruzzi’s  paintings.  Later 
he  owed  much  to  Sodoma  and  to  Raphael. 
Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
loggia  in  the  Farnesina  are  in  imitation  of  stucco- 
work in  relief.  Vasari  says  that  he  conducted 
the  Cavalier  Tizian,  a most  excellent  and 
rei  owned  painter,  to  see  them,  and  he  could 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
painted,  and  remained  in  astonishment  when, 
on  changing  his  point  of  view,  he  perceived 
that  they  were  paintings.  Some  of  his  most 
celebrated  paintings  are  those  in  S.  Maria  della 
Pau.  They  were  done  in  1515  or  1516,  and  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Sodoma  and  Raphael. 
The  paintings  in  the  Villa  Belcaro,  which 
belong  to  Peruzzi’s  later  years,  are  among  his 
best,  and  show  great  decorative  power.  They 
are  dated  1535,  and  are  the  last  he  did  in  Siena. 
Neither  Vasari  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
speaks  of  Peruzzi’s  designs  for  tapestry,  but  in 
the  collection  of  Prince  Sigmaringen  there  is  a 
sketch  of  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  which 
was  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  which  is  really 
by  Peruzzi.  The  tapestry  is  now  in  the 
Vatican. 

Peruzzi  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  elegant 
painter  among  the  architects,  and  the  most 
ingenious  architect  among  the  painters.  He 
was  unfortunate  in  that  he  happened  to  live  at 
the  same  time  as  the  three  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  Renaissance— -Bramante,  Raphael,  and 
Michelangelo  — whose  influence  permeated 
the  whole  of  the  artistic  world,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  any  other  artist  to  achieve  any- 
thing free  from  the  charge  that  he  owed  the 
idea  to  one  or  the  other.  But  although  he  learnt 
much  from  them,  he  still  preserved  more  of  his 
originality  than  his  other  contemporaries,  and 
infused  a spirit  of  refinement  into  his  work 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  What 
modern  architecture  owes  to  Peruzzi,  and 
what  architects  owe  to  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  ; but  no  architect,  excepting,  per- 
haps, Brunelleschi  and  Bramante,  did  more 
in  the  development  of  the  application  of 
Roman  architecture  to  modern  times. 


Sir  Henry  Howorth,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he  thought  the 
paper  they  had  listened  to  had  been  most 
admirable  in  every  way.  He  thought  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  had  been  too  much  an  im- 
personal 1 history— that  they  had  had  the 
history  of  buildings  rather  than  the  history  of 
the  men  with  the  buildings  grouped  about  them 
which  they  designed.  It  would  be  a grand 
thing  if  some  man  in  the  future  would  take  a 
new  departure  and  give  them  a more  personal 
history  of  architecture,  especially  in  the  Re- 
naissance style,  when  they  knew  so  much  about 
the  personal  history  of  the  architects.  In  the 
second  place  he  would  like  to  remark  what 
struck  him  very  often — what  a curious  thing  it 
was  how  little  Rome,  until  the  year  1500, 
had  to  do  with  the  arts  in  Italy  at 
all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Rome 
was  a huge,  howling  waste.  It  had  been 
deserted  by  the  Popes,  who  had  migrated  to 
the  South  of  France,  and,  of  course,  they  all 
knew  of  the  magnificent  remains  left  behind 
there.  There  were  hardly  any  buildings 
erected  at  all  in  Italy  between  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  what 
building  was  done  in  Italy — to  wit,  artistic 
work — was  done  in  the  great  cities  where  the 
merchants  were  making  great  fortunes  ; where 
Massimi  lived,  and  spent  his  money  with  great 
taste  and  great  knowledge,  and  did  not,  like 
the  modern  Massimi’s,  insist  on  their  own  vile 
taste  being  expressed  by  the  artist.  Massimi 
made  the  artist  the  judge  of  his  own  art,  and 
left  to  him  the  design,  and  to  do  what  he 
thought  best  and  finest  and  right  and  grandest. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  it  was  at  Florence,  at 
Siena,  at  Vallepiatta,  Ferrara,  and  at  Rome 
that  art  was  kept  alive  ; and  it  was  a fortunate 


thing  that,  when  the  Popes  came  back,  they 
came  back  rich,  enterprising,  and  full  of  vigour  ; 
and  Julios  II.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Clement  VII. 
—and  especially  the  great  French  Pope- 
poured  out  their  money  lavishly,  and  diey 
had  the  good  sense  to  patronise  the  real  men 
of  genius  who  poured  into  Rome  from  Florence 
and  Siena  ; and  the  architecture  they  had 
seen  that  night  was  the  work  of  those  great 
men.  But  what  struck  them  was  the  great 
versatility  of  those  great  men.  They  were 
painters  as  well  as  architects.  The  fact  that 
Bramante  was  a painter  had  been  almost 
revived  in  their  day,  and  pictures  were  turning 
up  here  and  there  showing  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  genius  as  a painter  as  well  as  an 
architect.  What  a thing  it  was  to  think  he 
died  in  poverty  and  misery  ? Then  if  they 
looked  at  Rembrandt  they  found  like  many 
others  he  died  in  a garret.  The  remembrance 
of  these  facts  gave  point  to  the  aphorism  of  a 
barrister  friend  of  his  who  said  he  was  quite 
sure  that  God  Almighty  showed  his  utter  con- 
tempt for  money  by  the  people  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  a consola- 
tion to  many  a poor  fellow  who  had  few 
chances  but  who  had  a great  aspiring  fire  in  his 
soul  to  think  that  perhaps  it  might  be  in  the 
future  there  might  be  a revival  of  the  early 
days  which  might  put  him  on  a pedestal,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  others.  Peruzzi  was  a 
friend  to  Raphael,  and  although  be  must  have 
been  rather  under  the  shadow  of  bigger  men, 
they  had  been  able  to  revive  him  in  this 
wonderful  way,  and  by  the  skill  of  their  friend 
that  night.  He  did  rather  an  impertinent 
thing  in  suggesting  to  the  secretary  that 
he  had  in  his  small  collection  of  Italian 
pictures,  a picture  which  came  to  him  in  a 
curious  way,  and  which  had  been  attri- 
buted by  some  of  the  very  great  judges  to 
Peruzzi.  It  was  painted  in  the  Chiaroscuro 
style,  of  which  they  had  some  other  examples 
in  his  fresco  paintings,  in  which  colour  was 
very  much  to  the  front.  But  in  the  painting 
they  could  see  how  admirably  he  could  draw 
the  figure,  and  his  taste  for  classical  models, 
and  they  could  notice  especially  the  curious 
way  in  which  he  drew  horses.  He  hoped 
that  Mr.  Bedford  would  write  a monograph  of 
the  man,  and  would  illustrate  it  with  as  many 
illustrations  as  possible,  and  that  he  would 
begin  a series  of  monographs  of  great  archi- 
tects of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  they  would 
have  the  buildings  grouped  a great  deal  more 
scientifically  than  they  had  been  grouped  by 
Fergusson  and  other  people,  who  simply  wrote 
a history  of  the  buildings  apart  altogether 
from  the  men  who  designed  them.  He  thought 
if  they  got  all  the  buildings  grouped  under  their 
different  authors,  they  would  find  them  illus- 
trating each  other  in  a way  it  was  impossible 
to  illustrate  them  by  merely  putting  them  into 
a serial  series  in  which  the  buildings  them- 
selves were  supposed  to  tell  their  own  stories. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  cordially  endorsed  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  H.  Howorth  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  architects  studying  the  personal 
elements  in  the  works  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Renaissance.  But  personal  element  had  been 
altogether  absent  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  work  of  the  Guilds,  he  supposed,  was 
mainly  responsible  for  their  loss  of  that 
intimate  knowledge  which  became  so  interest- 
at  a later  period.  But  as  they  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  sense  of  their  versatile  mastery,  and  their 
extraordinary  individuality,  was  almost  over- 
whelming. When  they  thought  of  the  great 
men  who  preceded  Bramante,  himself  a giant, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Raphael,  they  seemed 
to  pass  to  an  almost  superlative  individual 
force  when  they  came  to  the  work  and 
to  the  personality  of  Michelangelo.  What 
they  had  heard  that  night  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  was  equally  true  of  many  of  those 
other  great  men— his  extraordinary  facility  in 
painting,  and  something  more  than  facility, 
because  there  was  evidence  of  great  genius 
and  great  power,  and  great  beauty  in  his 
work;  If  Peruzzi  had  confined  himself  to 
painting,  his  name  would  have  been  very 
closely  allied  to  the  position  which  Raphael's 
name  held.  Then  there  was  his  work  of 
engineering  and  his  work  of  fortification,  of 
which  they  had  had  a great  many  other  similar 
examples.  Michelangelo  designed  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Florence,  which  Peruzzi  was  sent  to 
reduce.  All  this  showed  the  character  of  these 
men.  But  there  was  something  which  came  a 
little  nearer  home  to  them,  and  that  was  that  in 
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Peruzz ’s  architectural  work  and  in  the  methods 
of  planning  and  design  they  saw  a very 
striking  individuality,  which  was  not  quite  so 
evident  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  saw  in  other  men’s  work  the  progression 
from  mediaeval  methods  to  new  methods. 
They  were  informed  that  the  great  architects 
who  succeeded  him  were  being  successful 
inasmuch  as  they  conformed  to  antiquarian 
effects  then  being  dug  out  of  the  earth  It  led 
him  to  ask  Mr.  Bedford  what  were  the  Greek 
studies  which  he  referred  to  as  having  been 
conducted  by  Peruzzi  ? It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  the  reference,  because  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  they  derived  the  whole  of 
their  Classic  knowledge  from  what  were  called 
Roman  remains.  Peruzzi  drew  from  the 
same  source  and,  he  imagined,  was  esti* 
mated  by  the  same  standard,  viz , that 
he  was  correct  and  their  own  immediate 
predecessors  were  correct.  What  he  meant 
was  that  he  was  correct  like  Street  and 
Scott  only  so  far  as  they  conformed  to  the. 
accepted  type,  and  he  hoped  the  work  of  those 
two  men  might  be  as  interesting  to  succeeding 
generations  as  his  was  to  them.  But  we 
could  not  trace  in  Peruzzi’s  work  dead  and 
dry  archaeology,  or  that  antiquarian  example 
which  kept  their  Gothic  revival  so  hidebound. 
In  Peruzzi’s  work  their  was  an  individual 
mastery  of  planning.  . . . There  was  the 
ingenuity  of  the  planning  of  the  Massimi 
palace  and  other  buildings  where  great 
effects  were  obtained  in  little  space,  and 
were  all  indications  of  a type  of  mind  which 
was  distinctly  architectural  and,  he  ventured 
to  say,  exceedingly  interesting.  The  same 
man  tackled  larger  problems.  He  tackled 
the  greatest  architectural  problem  of  am  10 
domini — the  problem  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome; 
He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Bedford  had  felt 
himself  precluded  from  entering  into  that  sub- 
ject, for  Peruzzi's  plan  of  St.  Peter’s  was  the 
first  plan  which  showed  any  complete  solidifi- 
cation of  parts.  Peruzzi  pulled  the  plan 
together  and  evolved  the  fine  squareness  and 
largeness  of  form  which  afterwards  became 
embodied  in  Michelangelo’s  scheme  which 
he  evidently  approved  and  benefited  by. 
They  must  not  forget,  although  they  saw 
practically  nothing  of  Peruzzi’s  work  inexist- 
ence, yet  the  fine  squareness  which  underlies 
the  grouping  of  St.  Peter’s  was  first  revealed 
to  the  world  by  Peruzzi.  Then  if  they  took- 
the  elevation  of  his  palaces,  how  different  they 
were  from  the  common  ones  of  the  time— the 
great  wall  with  enormous  cornices  and  win- 
dows scattered  about  it.  But  there  was  a 
sweet  sense  of  harmony  in  all  his  fronts, 
due  to  the  dignity  with  which  he  employed 
the  great  basement,  and  the  complete  ornamen- 
tation and  great  delicacy.  And  then  Peruzzi 
delighted  in  the  greatness  of  his  subjects  ; the 
way  in  which  he  spread  his  palaces  out 
and  repeated  them,  they  had  indications  of 
in  his  pictures.  The  man's  mind  moved 
in  large  ordered  squareness.  There  was  a real 
sense  of  dignity  in  his  proportion  and  line 
which  was  of  great  value,  because  he  imagined 
in  every  case  it  was  of  set  purpose.  Peiuzzi 
wanted  to  be  great— his  subject  did  not  m ike 
him  great,  but  he  made  the  subject  great.  With 
such  a feeling  in  his  planning  of  elevations,' 
coupled  with  the  finest  of  detail  and  moulding, 
they  had  nearly  all  the  qualities  which  made  a 
great  architect,  and  so  far  as  he  had  oppor4 
trinities  afforded  him  he  rose  to  them  without 
exception.  Sir  H.  Howorth  had  said  a great 
deal  which  was  interesting  especially  what  he 
remarked  about  the  condition  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  many  ways  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  repeated  themselves,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  London  now  was  to  the  Scotchman 
what  Rome  was  to  the  Florentines  and  the 
Sienis — they  all  flocked  to  it.  In  Rjme  thete 
was  everything  that  was  beautiful.  He  was 
hoping  that  the  day  would  come  when  they 
would  recognise  that  London  was  to  the 
English  the  home  of  art. 

Col.  Prendergast  said  he  agreed  with  most 
of  what  had  been  said  by  the  last  speaker. 
What  they  had  to  judge  Peruzzi  by,  speaking 
generally,  was  the  Palace  Massimi,  and  he 
thought  it  showed  that  he  was  a disciple  of 
Alberti.  They  were  both  mathematicians  of 
the  first  class,  and  they  saw  in  every  line  of 
their  works  that  that  was  the  case,  coupled 
with  the  extraordinary  facility  they  had  of 
unearthing  and  measuring  ancient  work  of  the 
Roman  period.  These  two  things  created  a 
school  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
Renaissance  which  produced  a profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  that  style  of  architec- 
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•e  in  Europe.  He  believed  it  was  Mr.  Fer- 
sson  who  acknowledged  that  St.  Peter’s  at 
me  and  all  the  great  churches  of  that  style 
d been  originally  evolved  from  the  works  of 
berti.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  minds 
Alberti  and  Peruzzi  ran  in  the  same  groove, 
d Peruzzi,  say  what  people  may,  had  left  his 
irk  on  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
>me  which  could  never  be  obliterated.  It 
is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  rising 
tneration  of  architects  in  this  country  should 
it  be  misled.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a 
jal  tradition  that  led  people  to  despise  and 
[nost  to  hate  the  style  of  architecture 
lich  was  embodied  in  St.  Peter’s  in 
ime,  and  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  To  his  horror 
d astonishment  he  took  up  the  Journal  a few 
j:eks  ago,  and  found  an  article,  written  by 
>e  who  had  evidently  derived  his  opinions 
•m  this  erroneous  view  of  fifty  years  ago, 
d,  what  was  more,  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
is  threatening  them  with  some  more  of  that 
id  of  thing.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
rtance,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  erroneous 
imate  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter’s  should  be 
solutely  obliterated  and  got  rid  of.  It  was 
I the  highest  importance  that  the  rising 
idiitect  should  be  able  to  realise  what  that 
irk  meant.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
bple  were  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of 
is  great  Renaissance  building,  and  it  was 
•arable  to  understand  the  change  of  public 
jnion  in  this  matter.  He  had  with  him  the 
barks  of  John  Richard  Green,  one  of  the 
ist  cultivated  men  of  the  time,  who  visited 
ime  (I  am  speaking  of  the  author  of  “The 
story  of  the  English  People”),  and,  notwith- 
nding  this  old  and  erroneous  tradition  which 
grounded  him,  this  is  what  he  said  about  it : — 
ifou  would  have  smiled  to  see  me  in  St. 
ter's,  and  owning  myself  in  the  wrong.  I 
;nt  prepared  with  all  sorts  of  charges  against 
U facade,  and  it  deserves  every  one  of  them. 

1,  too,  I had  a pocketful  of  faults  to  find  with 
p inside  until  I entered.  From  that  moment, 
pept  the  waste  of  the  side  aisles,  I could  see 
,ne.  No  interior  of  a great  church  ever  so 
tisfied  my  conditions  of  taste  before.  It 
pveyed  the  impression  of  its  size,  and  yet 
ie  only  lent  grandeur  to  its  beauty  ; and 
;n  as  I saw  it,  full  of  light  and  colour,  there 
is  a pervading  joy  and  lightsomeness  amidst 
] its  peaceful  quiet  which  I have  ne,ver  felt 
newhere.  It  was  such  a sweet  bit  of  irony, 
is  finding  in  the  chief  church  of  what  people 
ill  dark  bigotry  and  obscure  mysteries  the 
ightest  and  least  mysterious  Christian 
hctuary  ever  seen.”  Such  is  the  change  of 
»blic  opinion  with  which  the  architect  of 
is  new  century  has  to  reckon.  Moreover, 
c must  not  despise  the  works  of  these  giants 
ithe  Renaissance. 

iThe  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
i;reed  to, 

iMr.  Bedford,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very 
iuch  impressed  with  Sir  Henry  Howorth’s 
lords  in  which  he  said  that  he  believed  in  a 
iore  personal  study  of  the  architectural  work 
l the  Renaissance.  That  view  was  also 
(pressed  by  Professor  Pi te.  It  was  a feeling 
Si  had  had  for  a great  many  years,  and  it  was 
ally  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  to 
lake  a study  of  Peruzzi.  It  was  about  twelve 
ears  ago  now  since  he  spent  some  consider- 
ate time  in  Siena,  and  he  was  much  impressed 
ith  what  he  saw  there  of  Peruzzi’s  work,  and 
terwards  he  went  to  Rome  and  other  towns 
» Italy,  and  saw  still  finer  works  by  Peruzzi, 
id  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  study 
is  life  and  to  get  to  know  something  more 
oout  him,  and  he  thought  it  was  a most  excel- 
|:nt  way  to  study  architecture.  If  anybody 
lould  take  the  trouble  to  take  up  the  lives  of 
lie  architects  and  study  all  their  works,  he 
lought  it  would  be  a most  interesting  study. 
iVith  regard  to  the  Greek  studies  which  Pro- 
essor  Pite  spoke  of  and  asked  where  Peruzzi 
btained  them,  Peruzzi  himself  spoke  of  the 
vork  which  they  were  digging  up  in  Rome, 
;nd  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  which  were 
if  Greek  origin.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
feruzzi  studied  them  minutely. 

1 The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
leeting  would  be  held  on  March  3,  when  the 
iold  Medallist  for  1902  would  be  elected  and 
mere  would  be  a photographic  exhibition,  and 
c was  hoped  that  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  would 
fe  present.  They  would  also  consider  a letter 
rom  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  which  had 
isked  their  co-operation,  and  in  which  it  was 
'.rged  that  members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
night  join  the  Society. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Professor  F.  M.  Simpson,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  was  specially 
elected  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  Council  last  Monday. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  week  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth- 
Smith,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  some  nominations  having 
been  read,  Messrs.  P.  W.  G.  Rudhall,  C.  K. 
Roe,  and  B.  Drummond  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon.  Secretary,  proposed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Beresford  Pite 
for  allowing  members  to  visit  Christ  Church, 
Brixton-road,  on  February  1.  This  having 
been  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following 
additions  to  the  New  Premises  Fund,  i.c. — 
Messrs.  Arthur  Harston,  3/.  3s.  ; H.  D.  Wilkin- 
son, 2 1.  2s.  ; H.  J.  Potter,  1 /.  is.  ; and  T.  R. 
Hooper,  il.  is. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  that  a meet- 
ing of  the  Discussion  Section  would  be  held 
on  the  21st  inst.,  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  would 
read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Organ  : its  Proper 
Position  and  Architectural  Treatment.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  Library  : — 

“ Sketches  from  France  and  Italy,”  by  W.  E. 
Nesfield,  presented  to  the  Day  School  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell ; and  the  Post  Office  Direc- 
tory for  1902,  presented  to  the  office  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  B.  Lewis.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
donors  having  been  agreed  to, 

Miss  Ethel  Charles  read  the  following  paper, 
entitled, 

“ A Pica  for  Women  Practising  Architecture." 

I appear  before  you  to-night  with  a certain 
amount  of  diffidence,  as  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  not  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I 
fear  I cannot  do  it  justice.  The  title,  to  start 
with,  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  dictionary 
says  : Plea  means  a lame  excuse  or  apology. 
Now  I do  not  propose  to  offer  any  lame 
excuses  or  apologies,  all  of  which  would  be 
unnecessary  under  the  circumstances.  I shall 
merely  bring  to  your  notice  some  facts  relative 
to  woman  and  architecture,  with  most  of 
which  you  are  doubtless  already  familiar. 
Then  again,  the  title  seems  to  suggest  that  I 
am  conscious  of  a feeling  against  women 
architects,  and  since  I read  the  paper  before 
your  Association,  it  further  implies  that  I 
believe  such  hostility  is  to  be  found  amongst 
your  ranks.  Now  I wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I disclaim  both  of  these 
assumptions.  Doubtless  your  committee  had 
their  thoughts  directed  to  the  choice  of 
this  subject  by  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  feeling  ; but,  personally,  I have  never 
met  it.  No  one  has  ever  maintained  before 
me  that  a woman  should  not  practise  as  an 
architect,  and  if  this  view  is  held,  I venture  to 
think  it  can  only  be  held  by  those  outside 
the  profession,  who  are  consequently  not 
acquainted  with  the  function®,  powers,  and 
responsibilities  of  an  architect. 

Since  you  are  members  of  the  profession,  it 
seems  superfluous  to  address  you  on  the 
subject,  as  you  must  know  better  than  any  one 
what  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  the  same,  and  therefore  know 
better  than  any  one  that  it  is  not  a case  of  man 
or  woman  being  best  fitted  to  practise  this 
art,  but  that  it  is  entirely  a case  of  personal 
capacity. 

In  a back  number  of  the  British  Architect  I 
came  across  the  following  remark  : — “ Whether 
women,  as  a whole,  are  fitted  to  take  up  the 
profession  of  architecture  we  hold  somewhat 
strong  and,  it  may  be,  conservative  views — 
views  which  we  do  not  think  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose  to  discuss.”  I hope  very 
much  that  some  one  present  holds  similar 
strong  and  conservative  views,  and  that  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  express  them  to-night,  as  I 
may  tell  you  the  subject  was  selected  by  your 
committee  as  being  a peculiarly  useful  and 
suitable  one. 

It  would  be  a bold  man  who  would  assert 
that  “ women  as  a whole  ” are  fitted  to  take  up 
the  profession,  considering  so  few  women  have 
turned  their  thoughts  in  its  direction  ; but  it 
would  be  a still  bolder  man  who  would  assert 


that  men,  ts  a whole,  are  fitted  to  take  up  the 
profession,  vide  the  enormities  that  are  daily 
committed  by  men  in  the  name  of  architecture. 

I repeat,  it  is  rota  case  of  men  versus  women  ; 
it  is  a case  of  individual  capability  and 
aptitude. 

However,  there  are  some  people,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  who  do  maintain  that 
woman,  per  sc,  is  unsuited  for  practising  our 
art.  Wherein  the  weak  point  lies  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  discover  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ; 
but  as  far  as  I can  judge  it  lies  outside  the 
woman,  and  is  not  a defect  inherent  in  her. 

I suppose  the  reason  why  woman  should  not 
practise  architecture  is  because,  except  in  one 
or  two  isolated  cases,  she  has  not  practised  it 
hitherto  ; and  this  is  no  reason  at  all. 

The  same  objection  is  brought  forward  every 
time  that  women  have  attempted  to  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  action,  and  yet  yearly  new 
proofs  are  given  that  intellectually  women  can, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  hold  their  own  with 
men.  The  results  of  University  examinations 
show  it  ; members  of  the  medical  profession 
testify  to  it ; the  legal  profession  numbers 
women  in  its  ranks,  both  in  France  and  in 
America,  though  up  till  now  in  England 
women  have  only  been  allowed  to  study  for, 
but  not  to  practise  at,  the  Bar.  “ Let  them 
study  by  all  means,"  the  conservatives  say, 
“but  draw  the  line  at  practice.”  And  what  is 
the  use  of  instruction,  I ask  you,  if  it  is  to  be 
turned  to  no  purpose  ? What  is  study  without 
an  object  ? Knowledge  without  application  ? 

It  is  simply  creating  wants  without  granting 
the  power  of  satisfying  them.  Living  is  not 
learning,  but  applying  what  one  has  learnt. 

If,  then,  it  is  granted  that  woman  is  intel- 
lectually capable  of  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  architecture,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
she  is  physically  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
work  entailed  ? It  were  unreasonable  to  say 
her  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  task  when  we 
see  what  women  actually  do  in  this  country. 
Take  chainmakers,  for  instance.  Hundreds  of 
women  are  employed  in  the  very  heavy  work 
of  chain  making,  a most  arduous  trade,  and 
you  must  remember  how  two  or  three  years  ago 
certain  philanthropists  were  anxious  that  legisla- 
tion should  put  a stop  to  this,  as  they  asserted, 
the  work  was  too  great  a strain  for  a woman. 
This  intervention  only  resulted  in  the  Home 
Secretary  being  besieged  by  indignant  deputa- 
tions of  these  same  women,  all  protesting  their 
competence  and  defiantly  baring  their  muscular 
arms  as  evidence  of  the  strength  on  which 
they  prided  themselves.  Then,  again,  our 
agricultural  labourers  are  not  by  a long  way 
all  men.  In  harvest  time,  when  the  work  re- 
quires to  be  got  through  with  all  speed,  women 
are  called  upon  to  labour  side  by  side  with 
their  husbands  and  brothers  ; they  toil  from 
earliest  dawn  to  latest  twilight,  through  all  the 
burning  heat  of  the  early  autumn  day,  and,  so 
far  from  succumbing  to  this  exposure,  they 
weather  it  with  the  best  of  the  men  and  live  to 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  Now  the 
bodily  fatigue  an  architect  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo  cannot  be  compared  to  the  physical 
strain  our  women  endure  when  employed  as 
field  farers  or  as  chainmakers. 

I do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  the  arduous- 
ness of  the  profession.  The  mere  study  of 
architecture  involves  a great  deal  of  physical 
as  well  as  mental  strain,  and  since  practice 
means  the  continuance  of  study  and  added  to 
this  responsibility,  the  profession  is  certainly 
not  one  to  be  adopted  by  the  physically  feeble. 
But  women  are  not  all  physically  feeble,  any 
more  than  men  are  all  physically  strong.  You 
have  heard  of  architects — men — breaking 
down  through  overwork,  but  you  would  not 
for  that  reason  say  that  all  men  are  unfitted  to 
practise  the  profession.  I have  never  heard  of 
a woman  architect  breaking  down,  but  neither 
do  I assert  that  all  women  are  fitted  to  practise 
architecture. 

Those  who  base  their  objections  to  women 
architects  on  the  fact  that  they  are  an  innova- 
tion, and  therefore  to  be  suppressed,  will  fling 
their  prejudices  and  fears  to  the  winds  when 
what  is  now  an  innovation  comes  to  be  a re- 
cognised institution.  Already  in  America  one 
town  has  a lady  for  a consulting  architect,  and 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  her  designs 
for  schools,  prisons,  and  railway  stations  com- 
pare favourably  with  other  similar  works  in 
the  country. 

But  there  are  some  opponents  who  are  more 
specific  in  their  objections,  and  it  is  with  these 
we  must  now  deal.  Their  objections  really 
arise  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  o what  an 
architect  is.  The:  e is  a general  idea  afloat 
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that  architects  “make  plans"  and  climb 
ladders,  but  beyond  these  two  accomplish- 
ments nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known. 
The  former  occupation  is  acknowledged  to  be 
quite  a legitimate  one  for  a woman,  provided 
she  have  the  necessary  gifts,  but  the  latter 
cannot  be  countenanced  for  a moment,  even 
though  she  may  be  sufficiently  courageous  to 
attempt  it,  and  can  be  trusted  not  to  lose  her 
head  on  the  scaffolding.  As  far  as  I can 
gather,  it  is  not  the  climbing  that  is  objected 
to,  but  the  fact  that  she  may  be  seen  climbing 
a ladder.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  No  less 
an  architect  than  Wren  shows  us  a way  round, 
if  not  over,  it.  The  famous  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough informs  us  Wren  “was  content  to 
be  dragged  up  in  a basket  three  or  four  times 
a week  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  great 
hazard,  for  200/.  a year."  No  one  could  object 
to  a woman  being  hoisted  up  in  a basket  any 
more  than  they  could  object  to  her  making 
use  of  the  more  conventional  elevator.  Climb- 
ing a ladder  is  condemned  as  unwomanly,  but 
so  was  riding  a bicycle  or  being  seen  on  the 
top  of  an  omnibus  not  so  very  long  ago,  and 
yet  all  are  now  seemingly  reconciled  to  these 
unwomanly  practices.  Besides,  the  ladder 
question  could  only  be  raised  by  persons  who 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  portion  of  a lifetime 
that  an  architect  spends  upon  a ladder,  and,  as 
this  is  so  infinitesimal,  it  is  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

But,  besides  the  objector  to  innovation  and 
the  objector  to  ladder-climbing,  there  is  the 
man  who  has  dealt  personally  with  architects 
as  their  client,  and  who  knows  very  definitely 
what  an  architect  is  and  what  he  expects  from 
him.  He  must  be  a thoroughly  artistic,  scien- 
tific. and  practical  man.  He  must  be  able  to 
design  at  all  possible  speed  a convenient, 
durable,  and  beautiful  building  of  any  one  of 
the  three  groups  into  which  buildings  may  be 
roughly  classified — domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil.  He  must  have  an  intimate  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  every  material  and  every  trade 
employed  in  the  realising  of  the  said  building, 
in  order  that  none  but  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
the  best  of  technical  skill  may  be  employed. 
He  must  be  a master  of  scientific  construction, 
in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  time,  material, 
and  money.  He  must  keep  all  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  work,  bear  in  mind  the  interests 
of  client  and  contractor,  and  manage  every- 
thing without  allowing  any  friction  to  come 
about  between  the  different  parties  concerned. 
This  list  is  not  complete  ; I have  mentioned 
but  a few  of  the  functions  required  by  an 
employer  of  his  architect.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  we  will  suppose  that  they  appear  to 
offer  just  so  many  obstacles  to  a woman  follow- 
ing the  profession. 

I use  the  word  “ profession  ” because  it 
covers  more  requirements  than  art,  craft,  or 
faculty,  and  though  it  has  been  weighed  and 
found  wanting,  it  appears  to  be  the  word  in 
most  general  use  when  connected  with  the 
practice  of  architecture. 

To  succeed  in  architecture  one  must  be,  as  I 
have  said,  artistic,  scientific,  and  practical  in 
business  matters  ; that  is  to  say,  success  is 
largely  a matter  of  natural  gifts,  education,  and 
experience.  Now,  who  will  assert  that  the 
necessary  gifts  are  not  and  cannot  be  possessed 
by  woman  ; that  she  does  not  receive  the 
requisite  general  education,  and  that  experi- 
ence may  not  be  acquired  by  her  as  well  as  by 
man. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  .-esthetic  side  of  the 
question.  Architecture  has  been  defined  as 
good  construction  inspired  by  an  artistic 
motive  or  by  the  instinct  of  the  beautiful.  Now 
this  instinct  of  the  beautiful,  or,  as  the  French 
put  it  better,  ce  sentiment  du  bean,  is  as  a rule 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  woman. 
Nearly  every  woman  is  more  or  less  impres- 
sionable. that  is,  she  is  an  artist  by  tempera- 
ment. Her  taste  will  lead  her  instinctively  and 
intuitively  to  a result  which  a man  will  reach 
by  a series  of  criticisms  and  rea-onings.  He 
sees  the  truth,  she  feels  it.  The  beautiful  is 
attained  by  both,  what  matter  if  the  paths  they 
follow  are  different. 

In  most  cases  (outside  the  profession,  be  it 
understood)  who  is  it  who  cares  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  objects  and  attempts  as 
far  as  is  possible  to  make  the  home  a thing  of 
beauty  ? It  is  certainly  not  the  average  man, 
who  so  long  as  he  is  comfortable  cares  little 
for  the  appearance  of  his  surroundings.  It 
follows,  then,  that  it  must  be  the  woman,  who 
will  cheerfully  sacrifice  even  comfort  to  her 
conception  of  beauty,  if  any  choice  have  to  be 
made  between  the  two. 


Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
woman  must  necessarily  know  how  to  plan 
a house  better  than  a man,  because  her  house- 
hold duties  suggest  to  her  the  wants  and 
requirements  that  must  be  met.  We  do  not 
agree  with  this  view.  The  best  housekeeper 
in  the  world  may  have  most  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  she  requires,  but  she  will  not  produce  a 
plan,  that  is  the  suitable  disposition  of  spaces, 
till  she  have  learned  what  rules  and  precepts 
must  be  obeyed  in  planning  a house.  And 
these  rules,  being  all  based  upon  common 
sense  and  obvious  reasoning,  are  as  patent  to 
men  as  they  are  to  women. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  woman  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture has  been  felt  ever  since  the  progress  of 
social  relations  made  her  the  equal  instead 
of  the  slave  of  men.  Woman's  position  in  a 
country  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  social 
progress  in  that  country,  and  it  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  women  began  to  be 
respected  “as  a whole,"  and  not  in  individual 
instances,  that  domestic  architecture  regained 
its  prominence.  It  was  when  a woman  ruled 
this  country,  and  by  her  personality  influ- 
enced many,  that  castles,  cathedrals,  and  col- 
leges—buildings  designed  for  men  by  men — 
ceased  to  be  the  most  important  architectural 
objects  erected.  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  radical  changes  which 
took  place,  and  in  no  direction  was  the  change 
so  marked  as  in  architecture. 

At  the  time  when,  under  James's  rule,  the 
Scotch  were  dwelling  in  fortresses  about  as 
comfortable  as  a Norman  keep,  the  English 
under  Elizabeth  were  vieing  with  each  other 
as  to  who  should  build  the  most  roomy,  most 
convenient,  and  most  beautiful  houses.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  great  Queen  spent  not  a 
penny  herself  in  the  interest  of  building,  but 
she  gave  her  noblemen  much  moral  support, 
encouraging  them  to  spend  their  thousands  in 
erecting  palaces  worthy  of  receiving  her  as  a 
guest.  One  of  the  most  indefatigable  builders 
of  that  time  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
was  a woman,  Elizabeth  of  Hardwicke.  Of 
the  "three  most  elegant  seats  that  were  ever 
raised  by  one  hand,"  so  says  her  biographer, 
only  Hardwicke  Hall  remains,  and  judging 
from  its  monotonous  symmetry  and  extrava- 
gant window-space,  we  have,  it  seems,  little 
cause  to  regret  old  Chatsworth  and  Oldcotes. 
Besides  her  three  country  seats,  this  lady  left 
“ stately  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people :' 
in  Derby,  and  personally  superintended  the 
construction  of  “ a splendid  mural  monu- 
ment ” to  her  own  memory  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Derby.  Her  biographer,  alluding 
to  her  passion  for  building,  describes  her  as 
“ a woman  of  a masculine  understanding  and 
conduct  ; proud,  furious,  selfish,  and  unfeel- 
ing." Apparently  we  are  to  gather  that  these 
unattractive  qualities,  pride,  violence,  and 
egoism,  go  hand  in  hand  with  a masculine 
understanding.  If,  as  Hardwick  shows,  she 
lacked  artistic  feeling,  she  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a thoroughly  practical  woman.  Of  the 
four  husbands  she  outlived,  three  were  wealthy 
men  who  were  able  to  supply  her  with  the 
means  of  indulging  in  her  favourite  pursuit. 

In  France,  where  women  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  in  England,  and  during  the 
early  Renaissance,  when  they  were  most  con- 
spicuous even  as  politicians,  warriors,  and 
poets,  we  find  them  occupied  with  building  at 
an  earlier  date  than  at  home.  Marie  de  Pierre- 
Vive,  Dame  du  Perron,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
household  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  offici- 
ally associated  wilh  Philibert  de  l'Orme  during 
the  erection  of  the  Tuileries.  In  1566  her 
name  stands  among  the  list  of  “MM.  les 
Surintendants  des  Bastiments  du  Roy,’’  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  where  she  and 
de  l'Orme  signed  papers  together,  Dame  du 
Perron’s  name  comes  first.  Her  Royal  mistress 
was  another  woman  of  “ a masculine  under- 
standing," and  insisted  on  her  own  plans  being 
used  for  her  palace.  De  l’Orme  writes  to  her 
" Lequel  Palays  je  conduis  de  votre  Grace 
suivant  les  dispositions,  mesures  et  commande- 
ment  qu’il  vous  a plait  m en  faire.” 

But  however  artistic  a woman  may  be,  her 
natural  gifts  alone  will  not  suffice  any  more 
than  wifi  those  of  a man,  without  study 
and  direction.  Art  has  its  restrictions  and  its 
limitations,  which  must  be  recognised  and 
appreciated  if  truth  and  nature  are  to  be  our 
guides  ; and  architecture  is  particularly  re- 
stricted and  limited  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
In  theory  it  is  bound  by  those  rules  of  art 
inspired  by  taste  based  on  traditions,  and  by 
those  rules  of  science  which  can  be  demon- 


strated by  invariable  and  absolute  formuke.; 
And  in  practice  it  is  limited  by  structural  con-> 
ditions,  which,  if  neglected,  result  in  the, 
collapse  of  the  building  ; it  is  limited  by  the 
physical  properties  of  material,  by  the  climate,; 
by  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  moment,  t 

Study  of  aesthetic  rules  produces  fine 
designs,  and  study  of  scientific  laws  produces- 
fine  construction.  Construction  demands  aj 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematics,! 
besides  a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  build-i 
ing  materials.'  Now,  mathematics  involve  logic:; 
or  the  science  of  reasoning  correctly,  andi 
hitherto  logic  has  been  held  to  be  the  peculiar; 
inheritance  of  man  as  opposed  to  woman,  li 
may  be  freely  granted  that  among  uneducatedi 
women,  possibly  a larger  proportion  are  morei 
illogical  in  their  every-day  conclusions  than 
among  an  equal  number  of  uneducated  men  , 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  thfi 
brain  of  the  average  woman  of  education  isj 
less  capable  of  mastering  the  science  of  logit, 
than  that  of  the  average  man  of  education  1 
Now,  we  are  only  discussing  cultivatedi 
women,  and  all  reference  to  the  unculti- 
vated and  illogical  class  is  beside  the 
question.  That  logic  can  be  mastered 
is  proved  by  the  successful  results  achievedj 
by  women  at  the  Universities,  wheffl 
they  show  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
science  of  mathematics,  the  numbers  whe 
devote  themselves  to  this  study  being  greats 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  who  select  othei< 
schools  or  triposes.  Again,  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  where  the  architectural  course 
includes,  besides  an  immense  variety  of  other 
subjects,  a very  high  standard  of  mathematics 
ability,  a woman,  an  American,  has  lately  had 
the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  Premier  Pri> 
over  the  heads  of  her  brother  students. 

But  pure  mathematics  are  of  little  use  with- 
out familiarity  with  the  properties  of  building 
materials,  and  this  familiarity,  it  is  argued,  car 
only  be  gained  by  a technical  knowledge  ol 
the  trades  employed  in  building.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  architect  was  only  distinguished  from 
the  workman  by  conspicuous  natural  gifts  and 
greater  skill  in  technique  ; he  who  was  mosk 
lamiliar  with  his  materials  produced  the  finesk 
designs.  The  workshop  was  then  the  training- 
ground  for  the  embryo  architect,  and  doubtless 
would  have  proved  a rough  school  for  a 
woman.  But  now,  however  much  the  fact 
may  be  deplored,  most  of  the  architect’s  work 
is  produced  in  an  office,  and  not  in  a work* 
shop,  and  is  due  more  to  his  intellectual 
activity  than  to  his  manual  skill  in  any  trade; 
If,  then,  good  design  depends  upon  the  proper 
use  of  material,  and  this  use  may  only  be 
learnt  through  handling  it,  how  comes  it  that 
fine  designs  are  produced  by  men  who  are  in 
no  way  fitted  to  work  with  such  material, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
builders  who  dispense  with  the  services 
of  an  architect,  and  many  of  whom  are 
skilled  in  one  or  more  trades,  produce  crude 
results  which,  though  they  strive  after,  fail  to 
realise  architectural  effect?  The  answer  is 
simple.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  education  and 
preparation  which  enables  the  sharpened 
intelligence  to  grasp  more  readily  the 
principles  of  technical  skill.  This  general 
education  is  indispensable  to  architectural 
stud}',  and  since  there  is  but . slight  difference' 
now-a-days  in  the  course  of  education  pursued; 
by  men  and  women,  I cannot  see  that  thel 
absence  of  workshop  training  should  now-a- 
days  hamper  a woman  more  than  it  does  a man. 
Do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  Education  can- 
not create  the  gift  of  design,  for  designers,  like 
poets,  are  born  not  made  ; but  it  fosters  and 
encourages  this  gift  and  calls  out  the  highest 
faculties  when  they  do  exist  in  the  student.  No 
amount  of  training  will  make  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  sing  ; but,  for  all  that,  training  is  in- 
valuable, not  to  say  essential,  to  a singer  who 
means  to  do  his  voice  justice.  If  I may  be 
allowed  a misquotation  : — 

“Books,  gowns,  degrees  will  leave  a fool  a fool, 
But  designs  are  best  when  the  designer’s  been 
to  school." 

Granted,  then,  that  woman  is  fully  competent 
as  far  as  the  .esthetic  and  scientific  sides  of  the 
profession  are  concerned,  there  remains  the 
economic  side  to  be  considered.  This  covers 
all  the  business  transactions  that  take  place 
between  the  architect,  client  and  contractor, 
and  involves  the  exercising  of  a large  amount 
of  tact  in  order  to  make  matters  run  smoothly. 
Without  tact  a business  man  will  not  go  far, 
and  this  indispenable  quality  seems  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  dealt  out  more  generously 
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(woman  than  to  man.  In  France,  every 
man  is  born  a business  man,  and  her  taste 
l ever  questioned,  whereas  in  England  it  is 
1 exception  to  find  a man  who  combines 
stic  talents  with  business  qualities, 
he  stumbling-block  in  the  business  seems 
lie  that  the  architect  is  responsible  for  the 
lity  of  the  work  done  and  so  has  to  oversee 
i direct  the  workmen.  This,  for  some 
ion,  is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  powers 
u woman  ; I am  told  it  is  objected,  she 
not  use  the  necessary  amount  of  strong 
mage  to  keep  the  workmen  up  to  the  mark, 
bsurely  there  are  other  ways  of  enforcing 
I:  will  than  through  the  medium  of  un- 
inly  language.  There  is  not  one  man  in 
nty  who  has  realised  that  gentleness  may 
1 force.  A man  will  boast  of  his  want  of 
Icontrol ; he  flatters  himself  that  abusive 
;uage  shows  him  to  be  a man  of  strong 
racter,  a master  ; he  would  count  himself 
jimanly  were  he  less  violent,  and  yet  you 
it  confess  that  some  of  the  gentlest  men 
;iknow  happen  to  be  those  who  always  get 
)i:  own  way  and  compel  people  to  carry  out 
k wishes  whether  they  will  or  no.  St. 
It’s  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
jiaissance  work  we  have  in  England,  is  a 

I'g  example  of  what  workmen  can  produce 
lout  the  stimulus  of  abuse.  Wren  had  the 
igoilly  custom  of  swearing”  in  such 
Drrence  that  he  posted  up  an  order  to  the 
l:t  that,  upon  sufficient  proof,  the  clerk  of 
||Works  should  dismiss  any  labourer  guilty 
his  crime,  and  further  that  “if  any  master 
iking  by  task  shall  not  upon  admonition 
bn  this  profanation  among  his  apprentices, 
ants,  and  labourers,  it  shall  be  construed 
fault,  and  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  censured 
he  Commissioners.”  Besides,  swearing  at 
s subordinates  is  really  not  as  fashionable 
I used  to  be.  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
re  formerly  the  slightest  order  was  accom- 
ed  by  a volley  of  oaths,  the  change  is 
hgly  marked,  and  the  officer  who  now  so 
jorgets  himself  as  to  swear  at  his  men  lays 
self  open  to  a severe  reprimand  from  those 
i are  of  superior  rank  to  that  which  he 
s. 

|!think  I have  touched  upon  most  of  the 
its  which  might  be  brought  forward  as 
fictions  to  women  practising  architecture, 

I I trust  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  the 
Hades  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  But 
lie  is  one  other  point  I ought  to  refer  to 
ffe  closing,  and  that  is  the  “new  style” 
e people  are  clamouring  for.  Since 
len  began  to  study  architecture  it  has 
li  suggested  that  they  may  supply  this 
Ended  want,  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
s to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  fresh 
iration  will  come  from  that  quarter. 
Imen  make  intelligent  interpreters  and  pas- 
ifate  disciples,  but,  to  judge  from  the  testi- 
ly of  bygone  centuries,  their  power  stops 
lit  at  creation.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assume 
ii  woman  is  totally  wanting  in  inventive- 
ly and  it  may  all  be  a question  of 
fringing  and  training.  Hitherto  men  have_ 
[{ays  led  the  way,  for  the  race  is  to' 
iswift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,  and  men 
p been  the  swift  and  the  strong  since 
men’s  upbringing  taught  them  only  de- 
fence and  reliance,  and  in  no  way  fostered 
cinality.  But  now-a-days  women  are  ex- 
ted  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and 
1 i self-dependence  and  self-reliance  may 
ve  to  be  the  generating  spark  which  will 
fee  to  activity  the  originality  and  creative 
>er  which,  tor  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
,/  have  long  lain  dormant  within  them, 
tut  in  any  case  this  want  of  creative  faculty 
aid  not  hamper  a woman  architect.  Archi- 
'ure  is  a logical  art,  and  no  change  has 
pn  place  in  it  without  a very  obvious  reason, 
a when  no  reason  can  be  adduced  for 
Rinal  and  capricious  designs,  such  produc- 
es are  grotesque  and  not  architectural.  The 
pst  architects  are  not  distinguished  for 
ifliancy  of  invention  so  much  as  for  careful 
rntion  bestowed  on  the  smallest  details  of 
jir  work,  and  women,  “ as  a whole,”  possess 
1 faculty  of  worrying  out  details  so  small  that 
jy  often  are  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
re  comprehensive  mind  of  men. 
f I do  not  stop  now  you  may  go  away  with 
1 impression  that  I consider  women  more 
led  to  practise  architecture  than  men,  and 
i hing  could  be  further  from  my  thoughts, 
'y  I.  in  concluding,  repeat  what  I said  at  the 
ginning  of  my  paper,  that  it  is  not  a question 
men  versus  women,  but  that  it  is  entirely  a 
|!e  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
they  must  all  congratulate  Miss  Charles  upon 
her  admirable  paper  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  she  had  delivered  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  proposing  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks,  said  Miss  Charles  had  pre- 
sented her  case  so  clearly  and  fairly  that  she 
went  a long  way  to  disarm  criticism  ; at  the 
same  time,  they  were  there  to  discuss  the 
paper,  and  Miss  Charles  would  be  the  last  to 
complain  if  the  views  which  they  might  give 
expression  to  were  different  from  those  which 
she  held.  He  had  been  struck  by  one  remark 
in  the  paper,  i.c.f  “ Art  has  its  limitations."  So 
had  sex.  It  was  all  %'ery  well  to  deal  in 
generalities,  but  of  course  it  was  the  smaller 
matters  which  they  were  concerned  with 
in  dealing  with  this  problem — for  undoubtedly 
it  was  a very  serious  problem,  and  one  which 
was  likely  more  and  more  to  become  a press- 
ing and  burning  one,  i.c.,  this  problem  of  sex 
and  of  the  woman  taking  up  work  which  the 
man  up  to  the  present  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  his  own  particular  province.  What 
did  one  mean  exactly  by  “ the  limitation  of 
sex  ” ? It  was  a difficult  thing  to  define,  but  take 
an  illustration  from  actual  practice.  The  archi- 
tect had  to  deal  on  the  one  hand  with  his  client 
and  on  the  other  with  his  builder.  The  archi- 
tect, in  dealing  with  his  client  took  that  client’s 
instruction,  prepared  the  scheme  in  accordance 
with  his  client’s  wishes,  and  gave  all  the 
thought  and  skill  to  the  work  of  which  he  was 
capable  ; so  far  he  could  go  with  Miss  Charles 
in  saying  that,  given  equal  education  and 
natural  ability  there  is  no  reason  why  a man 
should  do  better  than  a woman  ; but  there 
were  other  people  to  deal  with  besides  the 
client.  There  was  the  contractor,  for  instance, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  here  that  ihe 
limitations  of  sex  came  in.  A woman  archi- 
tect would  have  to  go  to  a building  that  she 
was  carrying  out,  and  she  might  have  to  reject 
material,  perhaps.  Now,  however  much  we 
might  disagree  with  the  point  of  view,  it  was 
a most  difficult  thing  under  such  circumstances 
for  a man  to  take  orders  from  a woman,  more 
particularly  when  there  may  be  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  All  nature  in  the  man  seemed 
to  resent  accepting  such  orders,  and  with  all 
the  tact  in  the  world  difficulties,  which  he 
thought  were  insuperable,  would  occur  in  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  work.  One  might 
crystallise  this  point  of  view  by  saying  that 
women  might  do  designing  work  as  well  as 
men,  but  that  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
outside  their  powers.  Even  if  one  eliminated 
the  contractor,  with  the  inevitable  dealings  with 
the  foremen  and  with  men,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a 
woman  could  always  be  successful  in  those 
dealings,  and  without  continuous  success 
she  could  not  hope  to  make  a success 
of  her  practice.  No  doubt  there  were 
other  views  to  be  brought  forward,  but 
beyond  this  question  of  the  limitations  of  sex 
he  did  not  see  that  they  need  go.  It 
required  much  thought  and  preparation  to  be 
enabled  to  discuss  properly  the  question  raised 
by  a paper  which  had  been  thought  out  so 
carefully.  There  was  one  point,  however, 
that  he  might  refer  to,  and  he  thought  that 
most  of  them  would  be  in  agreement  with 
what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  in  reference  to 
the  bogey  Miss  Charles  had  set  up  only  to 
knock  down  : the  bogey  of  strong  language. 
He  had  had  twenty-three  years  of  architectural 
experience,  and  he  had  never,  either  as  assis- 
tant or  in  his  own  practice,  or  acting  with 
other  architects,  heard  a single  word  of  strong 
language — that  was  to  say,  swearing— used  in 
condemning  materials  or  in  dealing  with 
men.  It  was  a bogey  of  Miss  Charles’  inven- 
tion, but  it  ought  never  to  have  been  put  up. 
They  must  all  of  them  have  felt  it  to  be  a great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  such  an  admirable  paper, 
and  they  must  all  heartily  thank  Miss  Charles 
for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  and  the  courage 
she  had  shown  (for  it  did  want  courage  to 
address  a body  of  men  on  a subject  such  as 
this,  where  some  opposition  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  expected. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  it  was  not  often  that  they  heard 
such  an  excellent  paper  delivered  with  so  much 
sense  and  understanding.  Miss  Charles  had 
certainly  taught  them  a lesson  in  delivery,  and 
she  had  shown  that  a woman  could  be, 
at  any  rate,  thorough  ; and  if  she  had  shown 
nothing  else  she  had  distinctly  shown  that 
a woman  could  beat  a man  very  often  in 
thoroughness.  Whether  it  was  due  to  cricket, 
football,  billiards,  and  perhaps  smoking,  he  did 
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not  know,  but  men,  as  a rule,  did  not  seem  to 
be  so  serious  as  women,  and  the  success  of 
women  in  some  directions  had  shown  that  men 
must  look  out  if  they  were  not  to  be  left 
behind.  Whatever  woman  took  up  sh'e  seemed  ' 
to  put  her  whole  soul  into,  and  men  did  not 
always  seem  to  do  the  same.  Miss  Charles 
said  that  men  were  responsible  for  a vast 
amount  of  ugliness  all  round  us ; that  was 
perfectly  true,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  but  Miss 
Charles  had  not  shown,  for  she  could  not,  that 
if  women  architects  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  men  architects,  there  would  be 
any  less  ugliness  in  architecture.  That 
remained  to  be  proved.  At  all  events,  Miss 
Charles  had  made  out  a very  good  case  for 
allowing  women  to  try  what  they  could  do. 
As  to  the  question  of  strong  language,  he  was 
glad  that  Mr.  Mitchell  had  heard  so  little  of  it, 
but  that  was  not  the  experience  of  all  of  them  ; 
in  any  case,  he  thought  Miss  Charles  scored  a 
point  in  saying  that  persuasiveness  was  often 
quite  as  effective  as  anything  else,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  violent 
language  to  be  used  when  one  went  on  to  the 
works.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  imagine 
how  a woman  was  to  deal  with  a difficult  con- 
tractor. Perhaps  it  would  prove  to  be  quite  an 
easy  matter,  but  as  it  was  hard  enough  for  a 
man  to  do  so  sometimes,  it  would  seem  to  be  still 
more  difficult  for  a woman  to  overcome  that 
difficulty.  Of  course,  a woman  had  sometimes 
to  deal  with  a cantankerous  cook,  and  a can- 
tankerous cook  was  as  difficult  to  manage, 
perhaps,  as  a cantankerous  contractor ; but. 
still,  the  fact  remained  that  women,  as  a rule, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  put  their  foot 
on  a cockroach,  and  how  could  they  then 
be  expected  to  put  their  foot  down  upon 
a contractor  when  it  was  necessary  ? As  to 
climbing  ladders,  it  might  be  that  women 
could  do  so  as  easily  as  they  rode  bicycles,  but 
we  were  certainly  not  used  to  seeing  women 
climbing  ladders.  That  might  be  old-fashioned, 
and  we  might  get  used  to  the  innovation,  but,  in 
any  case,  it  was  essential  that  a practising  archi- 
tect, whether  man  or  woman,  had  to  get  about 
the  building.  In  a large  work  the  clerk  of 
works  might  be  looked  to  to  do  a lot  of  that 
getting  about,  but  on  a small  building  on  which 
a clerk  of  works  could  not  be  afforded,  the 
architect  ought  to  do  it.  A man  could 
easily  do  so,  could  a woman  ? He  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable 
to  provide  a basket  for  her  always  in  place  of 
the  ladder.  But  even  if  a woman  escaped  the 
scaffold  business,  there  was  the  awful  problem 
or  prospect  of  matrimony,  which  upset  so 
many  plans  and  calculations.  A woman  took 
up  some  pursuit  or  profession  with  a light 
heart  and  made  great  preparations  by  study 
and  hard  work,  and  then  this  business  of 
matrimony  came  along  and  upset  everything. 

If  a woman  architect  thought  she  could  carry 
on  her  practice  as  well  after  as  before  marriage 
he  was  afraid  she  would  find  she  could  not — 
that  was  if  things  were  to  be  done  as  they  were 
now.  As  a woman  was  expected  to  look  after 
her  house — of  course  that  might  be  considered 
an  unreasonable  expectation  ; but  so  long  as  it 
was  expected,  he  did  not  see  how  she  could,  if 
an  architect,  look  after  her  practice  as  well : 
either  house  or  practice  would  have  to  be  given 
up,  or  both  would  go  to  the  dogs.  He  sup- 
posed that  Miss  Charles  would  agree  that 
when  a woman  married  it  was  one  of  her 
duties — he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  her 
first  duty — to  keep  a more  or  less  happy  home 
over  her  husband’s  head,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  if  she  looked  after  builders  and  climbed 
scaffolds  her  husband  would  be  made  some- 
what uncomfortable.  Another  little  difficulty 
which  appealed  to  him  somewhat  was  what  a 
woman  architect  would  do  if  she  had  to  travel 
a long  distance  to  attend  a work — say  to 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  She  would  have  to  put 
up  at  little  inns,  and  would  that  be  agreeable 
to  her  ? And  was  she  to  take  a chaperon  with 
her  or  not  ? And  would  she  mind  driving 
across  country  (as  a man  architect  frequently 
did)  with  a mere  man  driver  ? Was  she  to  do 
this,  and,  if  not,  would  she  be  thought  foolish 
for  not  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth,  in  supporting  the 
vote  of  thanks,  added  his  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Ihe  paper,  and  to  the  way  it  was 
read,  but,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  the  paper 
had  carried  conviction.  He  thought  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  indicated  how  far  it  was  possible 
for  a woman  to  go  in  work,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  held  very  strongly  that  it  was  undesir- 

le  for  a lady  architect  to  superintend  work 
generally.  At  Ihe  same  time  with  regard  to 
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office  work  and  designing  and  planning,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  such  work  could  be  done 
admirably  by  women,  and  he  saw  no  objection 
to  that.  Miss  Charles,  in  her  reference  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  women  went  into 
detail,  seemed  to  suggest  how  far  a woman 
might  practise  architecture,  i.c.,  in  the  smaller 
matters  connected  with  house-planning— 
matters  like  cupboards,  fireplaces,  dressers, 
kitchen  and  scullery  arrangements  generally  ; 
all  the  matters,  in  short,  where  minutiae  were 
ndcessary,  for  they  had  an  aptitude  in 
that  direction  which  was  unquestioned.  All 
architects  knew,  especially  in  connexion  with 
early  practice,  how  difficult  it  was  to  satisfy 
the  lady  client  in  such  matters  as  dressers, 
cupboards,  and  things  like  that — things  which 
helped  to  make  a house  comfortable — and  often 
the  arrangement  of  such  matters  was  left  to 
the  builder,  who  did  the  work  badly,  and  the 
architect  got  the  responsibility  for  it.  In  all 
that  sort  of  work,  which  did  not  necessitate 
going  upon  a building  in  its  rough  and  un- 
couth state,  or  climbing  ladders  and  scaffolds, 
See.,  there  was  an  admirable  field  for  the 
lady  architect,  and  in  that  sphere  she  would, 
as  a rule,  be  better  able  to  do  the  work  than 
men.  Decorative  work,  and  inside  details  and 
finishings,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  archi- 
tects, and  which  a great  many  men  did  not 
know  how  to  do  properly,  could  very  well  be 
left  to  women.  He  felt  that  the  “ rough  and 
tumble”  of  life  was  for  man,  and  that  the  more 
refined  and  less  arduous  work,  in  the  main, 
was  for  women.  As  to  women  who  did  chain 
work  and  other  laborious  work,  the  sooner  that 
was  altered  the  better.  Though  it  might  be  old- 
fashioned,  he  did  not  think  that  women  should 
be  called  upon  to  do  such  work.  He  did  not 
think  there  need  be  any  clashing  in  a division 
such  as  he  had  suggested  of  architectural  work. 

Mr.  Butler  Wilson,  having  congratulated  the 
lecturer  on  her  paper,  said  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  in  that  room  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  building  and  architecture. 
He  was  of  opinion  that,  fully  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  an  architect  in  the  highest  sense,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  The  same  fact  had  been 
shown  in  medicine  and  other  professions,  and 
it  had  been  gradually  proved  in  architecture,  as 
they  saw  around  them.  They  found  one  man 
building  asylums,  and  another  man  building 
houses  of  such  a character  as  to  fill  the  asylums. 
He  always  thought,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of 
women  in  architecture,  that  if  there  was  one 
department  in  which  woman  might  come  in  as 
a specialist  it  surely  was  in  domestic  work. 
The  several  apartments  of  a house  were  very 
often  designed  with  the  idea,  he  supposed,  of 
being  left  to  the  builder  to  finish  off,  and  the 
furniture,  &c.,  which  should  be  artistic  and 
elevating  in  its  tendency,  was  often  selected 
without  any  such  consideration.  Any  of  them 
who  had  had  much  to  do  with  housework  knew 
that  there  were  occasions  when  they  not  only 
selected  the  pictures  for  a man’s  house,  and  even 
paid  for  them,  but  they  bought  and  fixed  his 
furniture  and  ornaments  for  him,  and,  in  short, 
they  made  what  they  felt  was  a home  when 
they  left  it — they  often  felt  it  was  a home  to 
them,  but  how  often  was  it  a home  to  the 
owner  ? It  was  often  a very  uncomfortable 
place.  Now,  a woman  “architect”  might  very 
well  take  the  place  of  a man  in  such  matters 
and  be  more  successful,  for,  having  more 
leisure  than  a man,  as  she  probably  would,  she 
could  consult  the  client  more,  and  not  only  get 
10  know  his  wishes,  but  could  make  sugges- 
tions, and  might,  in  that  way,  gradually  improve 
the  t?ste  of  the  public  in  matters  of  design. 
There  was  a field  for  the  lady  architect  or  lady 
decorator  ; he  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
decoration  was  the  largest  part  of  architecture. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  having  referred  to  the 
lucid  and  logical  character  of  Miss  Charles' 
paper,  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
roint  of  the  matter  was  summed  up  by  what 
Miss  Charles  said,  i.c.,  “ It  is  not  a case  of  man 
or  woman  being  best  fitted  to  practise  this 
art,  but  it  is  entirely  a case  of  personal 
capacity  ” ; and  so  it  was.  If  any  woman  had 
a desire  and  a feeling  to  “scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days,”  why  should  she  not?  If 
she  had  a desire  to  practise  architecture  and  a 
wish  to  see  if  she  could  overcome  a fractious 
and  disagreeable  builder,  why  should  she  not  ? 
If  they  tried  and  failed,  they  would  drop  out, 
for  success  came,  as  a rule,  only  to  those  who 
had  capacity.  But  by  all  means  let  them  have 
the  opportunity  of  trying  what  they  could  do. 
John  Stuart  Mill  said,  “ Institutions,  books,  edu- 
cation, society,  all  go  on  training  human 


beings  for  the  old  long  after  the  new  has 
come  : much  more  when  it  is  only  coming.” 
Do  not  let  that  be  the  reproach  against  archi- 
tects, though  he  thought  there  would  be  less 
likelihood  of  that  reproach  being  necessary 
after  the  paper  they  had  listened  to  that 
evening.  As  an  Association  he  thought  they 
might  be  congratulated  on  being  the  first  body 
in  this  country  representing  architecture  before 
which  a paper  by  a lady  had  been  read.  To 
open  up  the  study  of  architecture  to  women, 
and  to  give  them  an  equal  opportunity  with 
men,  was  not  only  justice,  but  it  doubled  the 
chance  of  finding  those  who  could  do  good 
work.  As  Miss  Charles  said,  there  were  a 
•great  many  men  who  did  not  do  good  work, 
and  no  doubt  there  would  be  many  women 
who  would  do  the  same  if  they  practised  archi- 
tecture, but  the  chance  of  getting  good  work 
was  doubled,  and  for  that  reason  alone  the 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  women  to 
practise  architecture. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  said  that  Miss 
Charles  had  looked  at  the  matter  from  the 
right  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  in  so  far  as  a 
woman  was  intellectually  fit  to  do  architectural 
work,  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  that 
in  her  own  way.  Miss  Charles  did  not  say 
that  every  woman  was  qualified  to  be  an  archi- 
tect, and  while  she  pointed  out  that  architec- 
tural atrocities  had  been  perpetrated  by  men, 
she  did  not  say  that  women  would,  taken  as  a 
whole,  do  better.  So  long  as  a lady  architect 
remained  single  he  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  carry  on  the  work  of  superintending 
the  erection  of  her  buildings  just  as  a man  did, 
and  he  thought  it  might  in  some  cases  be  an 
easy  matter  for  her  to  deal  with  the  builder.  A 
married  man  architect,  as  a rule,  knew  that  a 
woman’s  resource  in  the  management  of  her 
home  had  never  been  surpassed  by  a man  in 
dealing  with  a contractor.  At  the  same  time 
the  resource  and  management  he  referred  to 
were  exhibited  in  the  privacy  of  home  and  not 
in  public,  on  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  workmen.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  woman  would  be  able  to  tackle  a con- 
tractor on  the  job,  under  the  gaze  of  unsym- 
pathetic clerks  of  works,  foremen,  and  work- 
men, in  the  same  way  that  she  was  able  to 
tackle  her  husband  in  her  own  domain,  her 
home.  That  was  one  of  the  sex  limitations 
which  had  been  referred  to.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  women  architects  became 
as  general  as  men  are  to-day,  they  would 
be  a varying  quantity.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  a great  many  of  them  practising,  at  other 
times,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  through 
marriage,  there  would  be  fewer.  He  did  not 
think  a client  would  appreciate  the  enforced 
absence  of  his  lady  architect  from  the  work 
because  she  had  a family  and  a home  of  her 
own  to  attend  to,  nor  would  he  be  willing  to 
pay  5 per  cent,  to  a lady  architect  who  could 
devote  only  half  her  time  to  her  employer's 
interests.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  another 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  lady  archi- 
tects becoming  general  practitioners.  It  had 
been  said  that  evening  that  lady  architects 
would  be  very  efficient  in  the  work  of  an 
office,  in  decorative  work,  &c.,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  those  duties.  Now  that  course  he  objected 
to  very  strongly.  An  architect  ought  not  to 
dissociate  such  work  from  the  general  out- 
side work  of  his  practice.  If  a lady  archi- 
tect were  to  do  the  decorative  work  and  other 
work  that  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  poor 
man  architect  were  left  to  do  the  mere  shell  of 
the  building,  they  would,  perhaps,  find  by  and 
by  that  the  lady  was  doing  the  whole— and 
quite  right  too  in  those  circumstances.  What 
a lady  might  do  if  she  wished  to  join  the 
profession  was  to  act  as  a sort  of  con- 
sulting architect,  as  was  the  case  in  America, 
he  believed,  and  not  to  expect  or  be  willing 
to  act  as  architect  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  a 
lady  architect  would  be  satisfied  with  that  there 
was  a field  open  to  her,  and  the  profession 
would  welcome  her  assistance.  Miss  Charles 
referred  to  a feeling  against  women  architects. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  there  was  a very 
strong  feeling  against  them,  and  that  he 
possessed  that  feeling,  based  upon  practical 
experience  ; but  that  feeling  was  not  against 
lady  architects  per  sc,  but  against  unqualified 
lady  architects  — against  those  ladies  who 
passed  from  designing  decorative  schemes, 
&c.,  into  the  practice  of  architecture  with- 
out the  proper  qualifications,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  clients  and  their  work.  In  conclusion, 
he  desired  to  add  his  testimony  to  Miss  Charles 
for  the  fearlessness  with  which  she  had  pro- 1 
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pounded  her  principles  and  for  her  excellen 
paper.  He  hoped  that  her  career  as  an  archil 
tect  would  be  a successful  and  brilliant  one. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Marks  said  that  the  only  thin 
against  ladies  practising  as  architects  with  am 
success  seemed  to  be  their  sex. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell,  in  supporting  the  vote  (I 
thanks  to  Miss  Charles  for  her  excellent  paper 
said  that  in  discussing  whether  ladies  shout, 
enter  this  profession,  or  any  of  the  few  pre 
fessions  they  had  not  already  entered,  on 
was  sure  to  be  met  with  the  retort  th; 
one’s  objections  were  only  the  same  cj 
similar  to  those  which  had  in  the  pa 
been  raised  against  the  admission  of  womef 
to  other  professions,  and  women  could  poii; 
with  pride  to  the  success  they  had  achieve, 
in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  lav' 
He  thought  the  objections  to  ladies  prac- 
tising as  architects  were  not  made  fro 
any  selfish  point  of  view,  for  it  would  Ij 
unkind  cf  men  architects  to  let  ladies’  whj 
were  anxious  to  enter  the  ranks  of  architefi 
ture  think  that  the  profession  was  a bed  !) 
roses,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  sex  difficul  i 
had  been  alluded  to.  As  to  dividing  up  archil 
tectural  work,  as  had  been  suggested,  iji 
thought  that  would  be  very  undesirable.  The'l 
was  sure  to  be  more  and  more  specialism  [1 
time  went  on,  but  it  would  be  a grej 
mistake  to  call  ladies  architects  if  they  we 
to  be  mere  specialists.  All  would  feel  syi, 
pathy  with  ladies  who  studied  architects! 
in  order  to  take  an  intelligent  inteiM 
in  the  work  of  their  male  friends,  for 
added  to  domestic  enjoyment  when 
architect's  wife  could  discuss  her  husband 
profession  with  him  in  an  intelligent  wa' 
There  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  ad 
that  was  collaboration,  as  suggested  by 
Walter  Besant  in  reference  to  novel-writirl 
Sir  Walter  contended  that  lady  novel- write;) 
as  a profession,  were  a failure,  but  that  Di 
highest  success  in  that  sphere  was  obtained  ] 
collaboration— the  collaboration  of  man  a;L 
woman.  That  arrangement,  however,  accott 
ing  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  was  unfortunate! 
not  always  a success,  because  it  often  endi, 
in  marriage,  after  which  the  lady  had  no  tirrj 
and  yet  she  objected  to  any  other  lady  takii! 
her  place.  | 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  than.' 
to  the  meeting,  said  they  all  knew  he] 
qualified  Miss  Charles  was  to  speak  to  the;' 
She  had  been  through  the  whole  student 
course  for  qualification  as  an  architect,  a; 
she  had  passed  the  Institute  of  Architeij 
examination,  and  for  that  reason  they  cou! 
not  lightly  set  aside  what  she  had  to  say  ij, 
them.  It  was  remarkable  that  they  should 
asked  to  recognise  the  admission  of  ladies  ■ 
be  competitors  with  them  in  such  a higlj 
technical  art  as  architecture  ; and  it  was  .jj 
important  subject,  not  only  because  of  tl. 
novelty  of  the  proposed  departure,  but  alf 
because  of  the  large  preponderance  of  worn*', 
over  men  in  this  country.  A very  lar . 
number  of  young  women  had  no  objdi 
in  life  at  all  of  an  intellectual  charadU 
which  was  a very  sad  fact,  and  it  wou 
be  a delightful  thing  if  some  of  them  wou: 
or  could,  devote  themselves  to  a study  \j 
architecture  ; whether  they  practised  it  in  t 
future  or  not.  From  that  point  of  view  . 
thought  they  should  encourage  the  study  t 
architecture  among  women.  It  would  a< 
enormously  to  women's  interest  in  life,  fl 
the  intellectual  field  an  architect  had  to  trav 
before  he  was  qualified,  and  the  deligb 
which  that  knowledge  would  give,  we 
enormous.  Moreover,  if  she  remained  sing 
it  would  be  the  means  of  providing  h 
with  a livelihood,  and  if  she  married  i 
architect  she  would  be  able  to  enter  more  in 
her  husband’s  life  and  work  than  she  could  ; 
present.  Although  it  might  be  said  th 
women  had  been  emancipated  intellectual.' 
for  centuries,  it  was  only  about  fifty  years  sin* 
that  they  had  been  really  educated,  and  no 
they  were  carrying  oft  some  of  the  fir 
honours  at  our  universities,  while  in  Ameriti 
they  practised  as  consulting  architects.  The 
could  not  but  feel  sympathy  with  Miss  Charles 
views,  and  possibly  they  might  find  thei 
become  more  general  in  the  future.  Perhap 
the  most  important  point  touched  upon  in  th 
whole  discussion  was  the  essential  difterenc 
between  men  and  women,  and  the  dift 
culty  of  men  dealing  with  women  J| 
business  matters  exactly  on  the  same  foo 
ing  as  they  would  with  men.  While  th 
spirit  of  chivalry  remained — and  lonl 
may  it  remain— it  was  difficult  for  a man  p 
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at  a woman  exactly  as  he  would  a man  in 
y matter  of  business.  Moreover,  it  was 
ite  conceivable  that  some  women  would  take 
vantage  of  a man  in  such  circumstances, 
e question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
dy  of  architecture  in  the  Association  had 
211  discussed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
>untford,  when  one  or  two  ladies  were  nomi- 
ed  for  membership.  The  Committee  came 
:he  conclusion  that  ladies  should  be  admitted 
the  classes  of  the  Association  as  students  , 
ether  they  were  to  be  given  the  whole  run 
.he  privileges  of  the  Association  was  another 
jtter.  The  Committee  thought  it  would  be  to 
advantage  of  the  Association,  and  it  must 
be  forgotten  that  ladies  were  admitted  to 
the  classes  of  the  polytechnics,  associating 
1 common  grounds  with  the  men  in  those 
pses.  When  the  Committee’s  views  were 
I ced  before  a general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
1,  however,  those  views  were  rejected. 

I haps  the  members  of  the  Association 
lught  that  women  would  be  important 
:apetitors,  and  that  they  would  be  willing 
I take  less  than  the  usual  commission 
ij  their  services.  That  always  had  been 
lifficulty  with  women’s  work  in  the  open 
irket.  He  was  sorry  that  Miss  Charles 
likened  her  arguments  by  stating  that 
itnen  never  had  been  creators  or  designers, 

I that  was  the  whole  question  before 
Ti  that  evening.  He  quite  agreed  with 

I that  there  were  few  women  who  had 
tieved  renown  as  musical  composers,  but  as 
orators  they  had  come  very  much  to  the 
i:  in  designs  for  wall-papers,  fabrics,  metal- 
k,  &c.  Considering  how  recently  women 

i{  entered  these  branches  of  work,  the 
jilts  pointed  to  successes  in  other  directions. 
e point  which  should  be  remembered  was 
ij  probability  that  if  women  were  admitted  to 

II  profession,  or  to  certain  departments  of  it, 

I public  would  be  more  quickly  influenced 
matters  of  taste  than  in  any  other  way. 
Ifmen  had  far  more  opportunity  than  men 
1 putting  their  views  on  such  subjects 
ore  the  public  generally,  and  the  great 
Ijnbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress  in 
jnitecture  was  that  the  public  were  so  un- 
;ireciative  of  art,  especially  the  art  of  archi- 
:iure,  which  was  not  taught,  even  scarcely 
ted  at,  in  any  of  our  public'  schools  or 
|versities. 

'he  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
i2ting  and  very  warmly  agreed  to. 

Ijliss  Charles,  in  reply,  said  very  little  re- 
ined for  her  to  say,  for  one  speaker  had 
iwered  another.  Her  paper  was  said  to 
1 not  conclusive.  How  could  it  be?  She 
:i  no  proof  to  offer,  and  one  must  have  proof 
>ne  wanted  to  be  conclusive.  For  6,000 
rs  women  had  been  sat  upon  by  men,  and 
i.y  could  not  all  of  a sudden  show  what  they 
1 Id  do  ; they  must  be  educated  up  to  it. 

,'he  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
lieting  would  be  held  on  March  7,  when  a 
>er  would  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Miller  on  “The 
:>.sgow  Exhibition.” 
fhl  meeting  then  terminated. 


^HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

•I.— Royal  College  of  Science  and 
| Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

South  Kensington. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  second  spring  visit  of 
K session  of  the  Architectural  Association 
|s  paid  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
:toria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
[ilarge  number  of  members  met  at  the  Royal 
.liege  of  Science  opposite  the  Imperial  Insti- 
e,  where  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  architect, 
•idly  met  the  party.  A plan  of  the  . building 
d been  put  up  on  a screen,  and  Mr.  Webb 
plained  the  various  difficulties  and  require- 
Hits  of  the  scheme,  l'hc  site  occupies  prac- 
’ally  the  same  length  as  the  Institute  and 
J main  entrances  are  axial  to  each  other. 

The  whole  scheme  is  full  of  intricate  detail 
, account  of  the  many  requirements  of  experi- 
ental  science,  one  of  the  difficulties  being  the 
icessity  of  eliminating  all  ironwork,  which 
buld  have  a disturbing  effect  upon  the 
jlicate  instruments  in  use.  To  illustrate  the 
iportance  of  attention  to  detail,  Mr.  Webb 
plained  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
jarter  scale  elevations  of  every  wall  of  every 
om,  as  well  as  plans  of  floor  and  ceiling,  in 
dcr  to  determine  and  show  exactly  how  and 
here  each  pipe  and  appliance  was  to  be 
aced. 


The  accommodation  comprises  lecture 
theatre  for  demonstration  work,  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories,  classrooms,  gal- 
leries in  which  various  instruments  will  be 
placed  for  public  inspection,  and  Professors’ 
quarters,  &c.  Special  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  most  accurate  scientific  experi- 
mental work  of  various  kinds,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  concrete  vaulting  over  these  rooms 
was  examined  with  much  interest.  After  most 
careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  Plenum  system  of  ventilation  and  warming, 
and  to  a certain  extent  this  seems  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  plan.  Warmed 
and  purified  air  will  be  forced  in  by  two  sets 
of  9-ft.  fans  placed  in  the  basement  at  each  end 
of  a long  corridor  which  runs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  building,  the  corridors  being  made 
use  of  for  the  hot  air  passages.  Inasmuch  as  the 
lowest  of  these  in  the  basement  will  be  under 
the  ground  floor  corridor,  and  as  the  rooms  on 
either  side  are  of  considerable  height,  the  upper 
part  of  the  corridor  will  on  each  floor  be  used  for 
the  air  duct.  These  ducts  will  have  hollow  walls 
and  will  be  lined  with  glazed  bricks  and  paved 
with  tiles,  laid  and  pointed  as  neatly  as  possible 
to  minimise  dust,  and  they  will  be  of  sufficient 
height  to  enable  people  to  walk  through  and 
keep  them  thoroughly  clean  ; light  will  also  be 
admitted  by  double  windows  to  areas.  Short 
flues  will  be  formed  in  the  walls  from  the  duct 
to  the  various  rooms,  the  flues  being  built  in 
Fletton  bricks  neatly  pointed.  The  air  is 
admitted  near  the  ceiling  of  each  room.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  mixing  cold  and  heated  air, 
to  obtain  a heat  of  about  60  deg.  on  entrance  to 
the  rooms. 

As  the  building  is  only  in  a very  early  stage 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  description  of  the 
general  architectural  effect,  but  enough  was 
seen  to  convince  every  one  that  all  possible 
care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  scientific 
workers  of  the  nation  a habitation  worthy  of 
their  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  have 
made  special  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
the  Portland  stone  which  is  being  used  on 
both  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  great  buildings,  one 
quarry  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  work, 
and  every  stone  being  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  before  it  leaves  the  quairy. 
Great  care  also  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
discolouration  of  the  face  of  the  stone  by  Port- 
land cement. 

After  Mr.  Aston  Webb  had  conducted  the 
party  over  the  whole  site,  explaining  and 
noting  interesting  things  by  the  way,  a move 
was  made  to  the  new  museum  buildings  in 
Cromwell-road.  Here,  also,  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mr.  Tanner,  had  arranged  a ground 
plan  on  a screen,  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb  ex- 
plained the  general  outline  to  the  party. 
Some  alterations  have  been  made  from  the 
original  competition  plan,  and  though  the 
building  has  little  more  than  foundation  work 
completed  at  present,  much  useful  informa- 
tion was  gained. 

The  side-lighted  galleries,  comprising  three 
floors,  ‘facing  Cromwell-road,  are  set  out  on 
a curve  following  the  curve  of  the  road,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  angle  at  the  south-west 
corner  are  very  cleverly  got  over  in  conse- 
quence. Behind  these  galleries  is  placed  the 
great  main  court,  some  700  ft.  long,  50  ft. 
wide,  and  50  ft.  high,  with  a semi-circular 
apse  at  each  end.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this 
must  be  fine.  The  entrance  in  the  centre  to 
Cromwell-road  is  surmounted  by  a tower. 
The  whole  of  the  site  is  covered  with  splendid 
gravel,  and  when  the  foundations  for  this 
tower  were  got  out  it  occurred  to  the  architect 
that  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  how  far  this 
gravel  extended.  It  was  found  that  at  one  end 
only  7 ft.  of  gravel  remained  between  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  and  the  London  clay. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  excavate  the 
remainder,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
clay  was  dipping  at  a sharp  angle,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tower  was  30  ft.  lower  ! — a 
good  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
care  in  foundation  work.  The  Plenum  system 
of  ventilation  will  be  used,  but  radiators  will 
be  placed  in  the  galleries. 

The  interior  walls  will  be  lined  with 
Cranham  bricks  and  plastered.  These  bricks 
give  a good  fixing  for  wall  exhibits.  Ex- 
ternally, brick  and  Portland  stone  will  be 
the  materials,  terra-cotta  having  fortunately 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  more  certain 
weathering  qualities  of  Portland  stone. 

Members  of  the  Association  will,  no  doubt, 
keenly  look  forward  to  the  future  visit  so 
kindly  promised  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  It  is 


scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
building  is  magnificently  planned,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  at  last  give  the  country  a fitting 
home  for  the  priceless  treasures  it  possesses, 
and  it  is  indeed  a fortunate  thing  for  the 
nation  that  the  building  of  this,  the  greatest 
art  museum  of  the  Empire,  should  be  in  such 
capable  hands. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  LONDON  : A PAS- 
TIME FOR  A BUSY  MAN. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
LL.D.,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  at  the 
London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  on  Mon- 
day evening  last.  Prefacing  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  lecture  was  founded  partly  on 
his  own  experience,  Dr.  Freshfield  said  that 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  old  an  extra- 
ordinary wave  passed  over  England.  It  was 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  great  tide  in  favour  of 
mediaeval  revival  which  set  in  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  found  its  great  triumphs  under  Sir 
Gilbert.  It  was  a mania  for  rubbing  monu- 
mental brasses.  He  (the  lecturer)  came  into 
the  whirlpool,  and,  assisted  by  his  brother,  who 
was  older  than  himself,  became  with  him  a 
very  ardent  brass  rubber.  That  practically 
settled  the  direction  of  his  relaxation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  to  be  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquity — not  that  it  began  and  ended  in  brass 
rubbing.  The  earliest  monumental  brass  now 
remaining  in  England  was  in  Surrey,  at  Stoke 
d’Abernon,  near  Leatherhead,  the  date  of  it 
being  1277.  The  latest  would  be  difficult  to 
fix,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  put  it  about  1650. 
So  that  these  two  monuments  covered  a space 
of,  roughly,  400  years.  The  main  collection  of 
brasses  in  London  were  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  and  All  Hallows,  Bark- 
ing, but  there  were  others  in  several  of  the 
churches  not  destroyed  at  the  fire,  and  to- 
gether they  formed  a representative  collec- 
tion of  smaller  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  onwards,  consisting  of  priests, 
knights,  citizens,  and  ladies.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  were  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
interest  in  monumental  brasses,  for  in  pre- 
serving them  they  were  preserving  valuable 
history.  The  visiting  of  churches  for  the  sake 
of  rubbing  brasses  naturally  led,  said  the 
lecturer,  to  the  visiting  of  the  churches  for 
themselves,  and  he  would  like  to  say  a few 
words  as  to  how  an  antiquary  might,  without 
going  out  of  the  limits  of  a two-shilling  cab 
fare  from  the  Bank,  sec  examples  of  a great 
many  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
prevalent  in  England.  Dealing  first  with  the 
Roman  period,  there  were,  he  said,  some 
remains  of  Roman  architecture,  mainly  in  the 
city  walls.  Whenever  those  were  excavated 
to  a sufficient  depth,  and  that  was  from  time 
to  time  happening,  the  original  wall  with  the 
Roman  construction  of  stones  with  bands  of 
brick  was  found.  The  last  and  almost  perfect 
specimen  which  was  uncovered  was  near  the 
Money  Order  Department  of  the  Post  Office, 
close  by  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph  Without, 
Aldersgate,  but  from  time  to  time  other 
portions  were  uncovered.  He  believed  that 
the  portion  at  Aldersgate  was  preserved — he 
knew  a promise  was  given  that  it  should  be  so 
— but  the  process  of  uncovering  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  and  an  antiquary  might 
reasonably  hope  to  see  a portion  of  the  wall 
uncovered  to  the  bottom.  There  were 
portions  of  it  still  visible  above  : a consider- 
able portion  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  a small  portion  in  the  church- 
yard' of  S.  Alphage,  and  another  portion  near 
All  Hallows  in  the  Wall.  There  was  a great 
deal  more  when  he  first  began.  Pavements 
were  constantly  being  discovered,  and 
an  antiquary  ought  always  to  mark  the  site. 
Of  Saxon  architecture  there  still  remained 
some  portions  of  old  buildings  of  the  Confessor 
at  Westminster.  One  of  those  buildings, 
about  which,  however,  he  believed  some  doubt 
had  recently  been  raised,  was  the  chapel  of  the 
Pyx.  That  building  was  not  easy  to  be  visited  ; 
it  required  a special'  order  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  which  in  former  days 
was  not  readily  granted,  though  the  fact  that 
the  chapel  was  no  longer  used  for  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  viz.,  a sort 
of  treasure  house,  ought  to  render  the  possi- 
bility of  visiting  it  more  easy.  The  next  build- 
ing in  order  of  date  was  undoubtedly  Norman. 
It  was  the  chapel  in  the  Tower.  That  was  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  very  early  Norman 
work,  not  only  in  London,  but,  he  should  think 
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anywhere  in  England.  It  had  never  yet  been 
touched,  it  had  never  been  restored,  and  they 
would  have  to  g > to  Normandy  itself  to  find  a 
building  exactly  like  it.  It  consisted  of  a nave 
with  an  aisle,  with  a semi-circular  apse  at  the 
end.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  too,  pointed 
to  a very  early  date.  The  next  building  in 
order  of  date  was  the  crypt  under  Bow  church, 
also  in  part  Norman.  That  crypt  was  always 
accounted  to  be  Norman,  but  there  were  some 
peculiarities  about  the  walls  which  made  him 
think  that  it  was  partly  Saxon,  or  perhaps 
Saxon  built  with  Roman  bricks.  Anyhow,  it 
was  a very  fine  specimen  of  early  work,  and  as 
it  had  always  been  treated  as  Norman,  it  might 
be  treated  as  such.  There  was  a peculiarity 
about  the  crypt  in  that  it  was  square  at  the 
east  end.  A fragment  of  another  building 
might  be  seen  which  also  fell  before  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century',  viz.,  a portion  of  the 
outer  west  wall  of  Westminster  Hall.  That  build- 
ing was  built  by  King  Rufus.  The  hall  was 
practically  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  King  Richard 
II.,  but  a large  portion  of  the  old  wall  was 
left  and  still  remained  ; and  when  the  law 
courts,  which  abutted  on  the  side,  were  being 
pulled  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Norman  work  was  plainly  visible.  It  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  later  work  by 
the  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  stone  and 
the  tooling,  and  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Norman 
work  was  covered  with  the  masons’  marks  of 
the  period.  The  next  building,  which  fell 
into  the  next  century,  was  also  Norman— the 
Priory  Church,  now  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great.  That,  like  the  church 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  ended  with  an  apse. 
1 hat  building  showed  an  advance  in  decoration 
on  the  work  in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower,  but 
there  was  a strong  similarity  between  the 
general  features  and  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
buildings.  The  next  three  buildings  which 
fell  into  that  century  were  the  round  part  of 
the  Temple  church  and  crypt,  and  a small 
portion,  which  remained,  of  the  round  church 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark.  The  Temple  church  that  we  now 
knew  was  called  in  the  old  records  the  new 
Temple.  The  old  Temple  was  situated  in 
Southampton-buildings,  near  to  the  Holborn 
end  of  Ctiancery-lane.  Some  years  ago,  when 
the  houses  between  Southampton-buildings 
and  Chancery-lane  were  pulled  down,  the 
foundations  of  the  old  church,  a round  church, 
were  visible.  The  Temple  was  removed  from 
Southampton-buildings  to  the  present  site,  and 
the  new  chutch  consecrated,  in  the  year  1185 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  It  was  quite 
clear  from  an  examination  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at 
Clerkenwell,  that  there  was  an  earlier  church 
there  also.  The  existence  of  a round  church  was 
never  suspected  until  two  years  ago,  when  the 
present  rector,  Mr.  Woods,  with  the  energetic 
churchwarden,  Mr.  Fincham,  on  clearing  away 
the  western  end  of  the  crypt  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  entrance,  discovered  sufficient  of  the 
remains  of  the  round  church  to  be  able  clearly 
1°  identify  it  and  its  size.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  round  church  was  applied  to  the 
crypt,  it  was  quite  clear  that  that  was  an  addi- 
tion, and  that  as  in  the  Temple  Church,  so 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell,  there 
was  an  old  church  to  which  the  newer  round 
church  was  added.  As  a fact,  both  the 
Temple  and  the  Church  of  St.  John  were  con- 
secrated in  the  same  year  by  the  same  prelate, 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore the  date  could  be  accurately  fixed.  In 
passing,  it  was  worth  remarking  that  the 
Angevine  stonework  of  the  building  of  the 
Hospitallers  was  covered  with  masons’  marks, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  wall  of  Westminster 
Hall,  to  which  he  had  referred.  The  next 
building,  which  he  took  to  be  only  slightly 
later  in  date,  was  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark— St.  Mary  Overy.  The  chancel  ot 
that  church  formed  a very  beautiful  specimen 
° u-  uat  Was  caded  Transition  Norman,  but 
which  he  had  called  Angevine  architecture, 
and  about  that  church  there  was  a very  in- 
teresting leature.  There*  was  a very  peculiar 
°[n?ulllen,t  °*  a description  round  the  arcade 
of  the  church.  A similar  ornament  might  be 
seen  at  New  Shoreham  Church,  in  Sussex,  at 
Keigate,  in  Surrey,  and  there  were  features 
which,  he  thought,  showed  that  those  three, 
together  whh  the  church  at  Carshalton,  were 
all  built  by  the  same  architect.  If  one  drew  a 
Shoreham  to  Southwark,  they  would 
find  that  it  passed  nearly  straight  through 
those  two  towns.  It  seemed  to  him  I 
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not  a monstrous  suggestion  that  the  same 
gang  of  builders  were  employed  in 
the  four  churches,  and  that  they  went 
straight  from  Shoreham  to  London.  But  there 
was  something  still  more  interesting  about  this 
ornament — he  did  not  know  any  other  place  in 
England  where  it  was  to  be  found,  but  it  was 
very  common  in  the  East,  and  might  be  found 
as  a decoration  in  the  group  of  churches  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  round  the 
great  church  of  St.  Symeon  Stylites.  Coming 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Mr.  Freshfield  referred  in  detail  to  the 
beautiful  three-aisled  church  of  the  Templars, 
which  was  added  on  to  the  round  church  of 
Henry  I I.’s  reign,  and  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
building,  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  latter  building  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  Temple  Church,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  architecture  between 
those  two  dates — 1185  and  1250 — was  especi- 
ally remarkable.  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  in  some  respects  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing building,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
England,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  was  not  built  by  an  English  architect,  the 
arrangement  was  entirely  French,  and  the 
design  was  no  doubt  French,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  church  being  a perfect  storehouse 
of  the  most  beautiful  details  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ; and  the  Abbey  alone,  if  there  was  no 
other  building  in  London,  would  itself  almost 
provide  examples  of  every  style.  Coming  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  lecturer  said  that 
the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  architecture 
of  that  period — the  old  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s — 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  at  the  fire.  There 
was  one  small,  but  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
style,  a church  now,  alas,  lost  to  us — the 
Chapel  of  Ely  House,  in  Ely-place,  supposed 
to  be  built  by  Prior  Crawden.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  Tower  of  London  were  built  at 
this  time,  and  notably  Traitor’s  Gate,  which 
was  an  arch  without  a keystone  built  in 
a style  very  common  in  the  East,  where 
it  was  used  to  provide  against  destruction  by 
earthquake,  but  not  so  common  in  England. ' 


The  succeeding  style,  which  they  called  the:1 
Perpendicular,  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  ending  with  that  of  Richard i| 
III.,  had  the  largest  number  of  ecclesiastical  . 
and  civil  buildings.  The  nave  of  Westminster  •;< 
Abbey  was  a remarkable  instance  of  a Per-:i 
pendicular  building  made  to  accommodate -j 
itself  to  the  earlier  French  style.  Westminster  1 
Hall  was  a beautiful  specimen  of  domestic  j 
architecture  ; the  Guildhall,  and  most  of  the: 
churches  in  the  City  which  escaped  the  tire, 
were  also  examples  of  this  style.  He  thought 
he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  realm  ■ 
of  architecture  the  citizen  who  took  up 
antiquities  as  a study  would  have  no  difficulty  1 
in  finding  interest  and  employment.  Having 
referred  to  the  architectural  features  of  the 
principal  City  churches,  the  lecturer  gave 
some  most  interesting  historical  particulars  of 
London  life  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  1 
parochial  records  of  the  City  of  London.  Ini 
concluding,  Dr.  Freshfield  commended  anti-  k 
quarian  studies,  particularly  to  a quiet  con-  >. 
templative  man,  who,  he  said,  could  get  abun-  i 
dant  employment  therefrom.  They  were  in- : 
teresting  in  themselves  and  were  a species  of 
continual  education.  The  longer  one  studied,  l 
the  more  one  found  to  learn.  For  an  antiquary  11 
must  be  thorough,  and  of  all  things  seek  for 
the  truth.  They  might  never  make  a great 
discovery — that  was  given  to  few  ; but  they 
might  always  be  recording  facts  which  would 
fall  into  their  places  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world.  Nothing  that  an  antiquary  did  was 
ever  lost. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern  n 
slides. 


DESIGN  FOR  A FIREPLACE.  , 
The  above  design  for  a fireplace  is  produced  . 
in  cast-iron,  with  ornament  in  low  relief,  and  has  : 
been  designed  and  modelled  by  A.  Harold  Smith  t 
for  the  Teale  Fireplace  Co.  The  panels  at  the  1 
sides  are  arranged  to  admit  five  6-in.  tiles  : 
treated  in  a style  to  suit  the  whole  design.  The 
hearth  is  partly  fireclay,  with  a tiled  surface,  4 
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THE  BUILDER. 


1 is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fender  6b  in. 
h ; this  height  is  rendered  necessary  in 
er  that  the  hearth  may  form  a front  for  the 
, which  is  sunk  3 in.  below  its  level  and 
ns  in  a grate  beneath  which  is  an  ashpan, 
ily  removable  through  the  front  of  the 
der  for  taking  away  the  ashes  whilst  the 
is  still  alight.  A.  Harold  Smith. 

1 ■»»  < 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

'he  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
mty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
inty  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
•ranee,  Chairman,  presiding. 

,oti ns. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
lance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
tersea  Borough  Council  6,200/.  for  electric- 
it  installation  and  meters  ; Stepney  Borough 
incil,  678/.  for  street  improvement  ; Wool- 
:h  Borough  Council,  6,000/.  for  purchase  of 
:tric-light  undertaking  ; Poplar  Borough 
ancil,  720/.  for  underground  convenience  ; 

1 Shoreditch  Borough  Council,  20,000/.  for 
:tric-light  in-tallation. 

'he  Works  Department. — The  same  Corn- 
tee  submitted  the  following  report  : — 

The  Council  has  before  it  a report  from  the 
ieral  Purposes  Committee  recommending  cer- 
1 changes  in  the  arrangements  for  the  control  of 
Works  Department.  The  financial  control  of 
t department  has  been  delegated  by  us  to  a 
iding  sub-committee.  The  sub-committee  have 
>rmed  us  that  their  experience  leads  them  to  the 
lion  that  the  best  method  by  which  the  Council 
Id  execute  its  own  works  would  be  to  place  the 
lonsibility  for  the  execution  of  those  works  in 
hands  of  either  the  Architect  or  the  Engineer, 
ording  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed. 

: sub-committee  have  been  in  existence  for 
rly  five  years,  and  considering  the  experience 
jeh  they  have  gained  during  that  period  we 
ik  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  the  Council  the 
nion  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

long  debate  then  took  place  on  the  fol- 
ding recommendations  of  the  General 
rposes  Committee : — 

(a)  That  an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting 
ilications  for  the  appointment  of  Manager  ot 
irks,  and  that  the  salary  to  be  attached  to  the 
iition  be  r,50o/.  a year,  as  at  present. 
b)  That  a standing  Committee,  consisting  of 
en  member?,  be  appointed  for  the  supervision  of 
Works  Department,  and  that  such  committee  be 
led  the  Works  Committee.” 

sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.,  moved,  as 
amendment : “ That  the  Works  Department 
iuld  only  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
upleting  the  works  in  hand,  and  no  new 
istructive  works  be  undertaken,  and  accord- 
*ly  that  it  be  referred  to  the  General 
[rposes  Committee  to  report  fully  as  to  the 
pointment  of  a temporary  manager.”  He 
id  the  Report  before  them  was  characteris- 
ally  meagre  in  dealing  with  so  important  a 
bject.  He  presumed  that  the  recommenda- 
>ns  implied  that  the  Works  Department  was 
be  maintained  in  its  entirety  in  the  future, 
is  proposal  was  that  a Works  Manager 
ould  be  employed  temporarily.  He  wanted 
znake  it  quite  clear  that  he  did  not 
ish  to  interfere  with  the  proper  carry- 
g out  of  the  duties  of  the  Works  Manager  as 
tig  as  there  was  outstanding  work  to  be  done, 
he  had  his  own  way,  so  grave  did  he  con- 
ier  the  matter,  and  so  unsatisfactory  had  it 
oved,  that  he  would  wind  up  the  Department 
-morrow.  But,  of  course,  that  Depart- 

ent  had  developed,  and  was  a large  under- 
king, and  could  not  be  wound  up  in  a day. 
esides  that,  nearly  750,000/.  worth  of  work 
as  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Department, 
id  he  proposed  that  they  should  all  co-operate 
gether  to  carry  out  that  work  on  the  clear 
iderstanding  that  no  new  work  should  be 
aced  with  the  Department.  He  contended 
lat  such  a winding-up  could  be  carried  out 
ithout  abnormal  expense,  and  certainly  the  cost 
'ould  pale  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of 
jntinuing  the  Department.  He  was  opposed 
> placing  the  work  under  the  Architect  and 
ngineer,  as  some  members  proposed,  because 
ie  appointment  of  a Manager  was  the  only 
heck  over  the  Works  Department.  Three 
oints  were  advanced  by  those  who  advocated 
ie  system  of  direct  labour  of  this  kind  ; (1)  it 
revented  a ring  of  contractors  artificially 
utting  up  prices  ; (2)  that  the  maintenance  of 
ne  Department  prevented  the  undue  pressure 
f labour  under  the  contract  system,  and  (3) 
hat  the  Council  should  have  such  a department 
0 as  to  secure  to  the  ratepayers  the  con- 
ractors’  profits.  As  to  the  ring  of  contractors, 


there  was  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  having  taken  place  among  the  contractors 
employed  by  the  Council.  But  even  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  London  builders  to  com- 
bine for  such  a purpose,  there  was  nothing  to 
stop  the  Council  going  to  builders  outside  the 
county — anywhere  in  the  country,  in  fact.  It 
seemed  folly  to  say  a ring  had  been  formed 
when  there  was  such  a large  open  market. 
As  to  undue  pressure  on  labour  under  the  con- 
tract system,  that  could  not  honestly  be  said  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  contract  in  force 
under  the  Council,  those  conditions  being 
extremely  rigid.  He  strongly  contended  that 
the  contract  system  could  not  be  said  to 
encourage  undue  pressure  on  labour.  The 
third  argument  was  purely  theoretical,  and  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  against  it  as 
a profit  had  never  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Council’s  whole  experience 
showed  that  contracting  was  satisfactory  and 
direct  employment  a failure.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  Department  had  carried  out  700,000/. 
worth  of  work  for  the  Housing  Committee, 
and  the  excess  over  the  measured  value  and 
the  detailed  prices  of  the  officers  was  no  less 
than  65,000/.  But  the  officers’  prices  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a profit  to 
the  contractor,  so  that  not  only  did  they 
lose  the  theoretical  profit,  but  they  lost 
65.000 /.  which  was  irrecoverable.  On  the 
other  hand,  contractors  had  carried  out 
187,000/.  worth  of  work  for  the  same 
Committee,  and  the  saving  on  the  officers’ 
estimates,  based  on  the  quantities  and  detailed 
measurements,  was  over  15,000/.  They  would 
be  told  that  there  had  been  bad  management, 
but  they  had  always  made  a failure,  and  he 
considered  they  had  enough  experience  now 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  contract 
system  was  the  best.  With  regard  to  the 
Labour  members,  of  course  one  of  their 
functions  was  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  workpeople  and  the  Trades  Unions. 
There  was  a vague  idea  running  through  the 
Trades  Unions  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  worked  for  the  Works  Department  were 
preferable  to  those  under  the  contract  system. 
The  Labour  party  were  not  there  to  be  led  by 
the  Trades  Unions,  but  they  should  lead  the 
Trades  Unions,  and  he  a^ked  them  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  so  far  backed  the  wrong 
horse,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  London  it 
would  be  better  to  revert  to  the  contract 
system.  He  was  convinced  that  a gigantic 
labour  bureau  controlled  by  a Municipality  was 
impossible. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  did  not  intend  to  “pile  up  the  agony  ” by 
further  exposing  the  failures  of  the  Works 
Department,  but  he  would  point  out  that  the 
Department  had  been  no  happier  in  dealing 
with  engineering  than  wilh  building  works. 
The  Council  had  now  come  to  the  meeting  of 
the  ways,  when  they  must  either  mend  or  end 
the  Department.  He  did  not  think  that  making 
the  architect  or  engineer  responsible  would 
be  a success,  because  that  would  leave  the 
Council  without  any  direct  check.  The  alter- 
native was  the  re-appointment  of  the  Works 
Committee,  who  were  to  be  the  directors  of 
this  gigantic  municipal  enterprise.  He  predicted 
that  they  would  again  fail,  as  they  had  failed  in 
the  past,  because  they  had  no  inducement  of 
gain  before  them,  such  as  railway  and  other 
directors  had  always  in  view.  He  was  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  the  Council  should  at  once  cut  the 
loss.  Were  the  Council  to  carry  on  this  huge 
business  at  a continual  loss,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  privilege  of  employing  2,000  out  of  the 
200,000  workmen  and  labourers  employed  in 
the  building  trade  of  London  ? Advisedly,  he 
said  “ No.”  The  Council  should  recognise  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and 
should  give  up  the  impracticable  experiment  of 
the  Works  Department.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  the  Department  had  been  starved.  In 
1898-99  the  value  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Department  was  216,000/.  ; in  1899-1900  it 
was  164,000/.  ; in  the  next  year  it  was  544,000/.; 
and  in  the  first  half  ot  the  past  year  it  was 
147,000/. 

Earl  Carrington  thought  there  must  always 
be  a danger  of  contractors  forming  a ring 
against  the  Council.  The  remount  and  meat 
scandals  showed  the  necessity  of  a Works 
Department  in  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  believed  that  the  Council,  with  a 
reconstituted  Works  Department,  would  be 
able  to  show  a saving  and  a secure  service. 
He  defended  the  principle  of  the  direct 
employment  of  labour,  believing  it  to  be  in 
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the  best  interests  of  those  whom  the  Council 
represented. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  thought  that  the  past  five 
years’ management  of  the  Department  under 
the  Finance  Committee  was  a huge  mistake. 
With  regard  to  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder’s 
statement  that  there  had  been  a loss  of  65,000/., 
he  denied  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  it. 
They  had  always  given  four  or  five  times  more 
work  to  contractors,  and  until  they  could  com- 
pare the  accepted  tenders  of  the  contractors 
with  the  officers’  prices  they  could  not  say 
there  had  been  a loss.  He  believed  the 
Department  had  a useful  future  before  it,  and 
he  asked  for  one  more  trial  for  it  under  a 
Committee. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Williams  remarked  that  the 
Department  had  failed  with  architectural  work 
and  with  engineering  work,  and  now  they 
heard  that  jobbing  work  could  be  done  at  a 
considerably  lower  price  than  at  present. 
Therefore,  he  considered  there  was  no  case 
for  further  trial. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  Works  Department  under  a new  Committee 
and  wilh  a new  Manager,  and  aided  by  experts 
in  architectural  and  engineering  works,  should 
not  prove  successful. 

Lord  Welby,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  esti- 
mated works  executed  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  four  and  a half  years,  the 
total  amount  given  to  the  Department  was 
466,000/.,  calculated  on  the  final  estimates. 
Those  works  actually  cost  473,000/.,  or  an 
excess  of  7,000/.,  but  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  if  they  removed  from  the  total  the  North 
Woolwich  drainage,  upon  which  there  was 
an  excess  of  16,000/.,  there  would  have  been 
a saving  of  9,000/.  If  they  added  to  the 
totals  the  jobbing  works  carried  out 
during  the  same  period,  they  found  that  the 
total  estimates  came  to  601,950/.,  and  the 
actual  cost  to  602,327/.  That  only  showed  an 
excess  of  377/.,  or  8d.  in.  every  100/.  That  was 
a result  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed, 
and  before  taking  the  serious  step  of  abolishing 
the  Department,  the  Council  should  pause  and 
consider  whether,  after  all,  the  Department 
had  not  something  to  say  for  itself. 

Mr.  Cohen  supported  the  amendment. 
Their  experience  of  the  Works  Department 
had  been  not  only  unfortunate,  but  almost 
disastrous. 

Mr.  M'Dougall  said  it  was  very  difficult  to 
discover  whether  the  Council  were  losing  by 
the  Works  Department.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  Council  had  gained  immensely  by  it.  The 
improvement  in  the  work  done  by  contractors 
for  the  Council  during  the  past  ten  years  was 
due  to  the  creation  of  the  Works  Department. 

The  amendment  having  been  defeated  by  a 
large  majority, 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Sears,  to  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment prior  to  the  appointment  of  a new  Works 
Manager,  was  moved  and  lost. 

Mr.  E.  White  proposed  a further  amend- 
ment to  substitute  1,000/.  for  1,500/.  He 
remarked  that  the  Department  was  over- 
capitalised, and,  whoever  was  appointed,  the 
losses  would  continue.  He  believed  that  that 
day  the  Department  was  going  to  embark  on  a 
third  and  final  stage. 

Mr.  Steadman  seconded  the  amendment. 
The  Department  was  overburdened  with 
expense,  and  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  a 
good  manager  for  1,000/. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
a good  salary  to  get  a good  man.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  department  had 
been  largely  a personal  one,  for,  unless  it  was 
felt  that  the  post  was  a permanent  one,  the 
best  men  would  not  apply. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  73  votes  to  41. 

The  Council  then  divided  on  recommenda- 
tion “ a,”  which  was  carried  by  76  votes  to  39. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  moved  on  recommendation 
“ h ” an  amendment  to  refer  it  back  for  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, remarked  that  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  ought  to  have  given  them  some 
little  more  explanation  of  what  they  were 
proposing,  and  the  main  reason  why  he  sup- 
ported the  amendment  was  because  no  ex- 
planation had  been  forthcoming  for  their 
remarkable  change  of  policy.  Up  to  that 
afternoon  they  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Works  Department  was  regarded  as  a 
great  success,  and  it  was  only  that  afternoon 
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they  hea  d to  the  contrary  when  his  friends 
developed  their  attack. 

The  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  re- 
commendation was  carried  by  82  votes  to  26. 

The  Architect's  Department. — The  Establish- 
ments Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed — 

“ (a)  That  authority  be  given  for  the  retention  for 
a further  period  of  six  months  of  the  services  of  the 
ten  assistants  on  the  unestablished  staff  whose 
services  were  authorised  on  December  10,  1901,  and 
for  the  employment  of  additional  assistants  on  the 
unestablished  staff  in  the  general  constructional 
section  of  architect’s  department  at  a total  expen- 
diture. including  the  pay  of  the  ten  assistants 
referred  to,  of  not  exceeding  100/.  a week. 

(b)  That  authority  be  given  for  the  expenditure  of 
a sum  not  exceeding  450/.  for  providing  tables, 
fittings,  cost  of  removal,  and  provision  of  artificial 
light  in  some  of  the  rooms  at  19,  Charing  Cross- 
road, in  connexion  with  the  employment  of  the  staff 
referred  to  above." 

Strand  Widening  and  New  Street  from 
Holborn  to  Strand. — The  Improvements  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  connexion  with  the  Strand  Improvement, 
authorised  by  the  London  County  Council  (Im- 
provements) Act,  1897,  and  the  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  improvement  sanctioned  by  the  London 
County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1899,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made,  and  we  desire  to 
report  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work  already 
completed. 

As  soon  as  the  Acts  in  question  were  obtained,  we 
served  notices  to  treat  in  respect  of  the  property  in 
the  Strand  needed  for  the  improvements,  and  com- 
menced negotiations  with  the  owners  with  a view 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  land.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  expedite  the  improvements,  and  the 
Council  is  now  in  possession  of  practically  the 
whole  of  the  proDerty  between  Catherine-street 
and  the  Law  Courts  on  the  Strand  frontage,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  land  between  Holywell- 
street  and  the  Strand.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
have  been  demolished,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  sewer,  subway,  and  paving 
works. 

During  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  we  gave 
much  consideration  to  the  important  question  of 
the  arcitectural  features  connected  with  the 
improvement,  and  we  consulted  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  in  the  matter  The  Council, 
upon  our  recommendation,  obtained  from  eight 
selected  architects  suggested  designs  for  the 
elevations  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected 
fronting  on  the  Strand  and  on  the  crescent  road 
to  be  formed  between  Wellington-street  and 
Clement's  Inn. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  Council 
that  the  Act  of  1899,  which  authorises  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand 
and  the  widening  of  the  Strand  east  of  Wellington- 
street,  makes  provision  for  the  reinstatement  01  the 
Ciaiety  Theatre,  Gaiety  Restaurant,  and  Messrs. 
Shorts,  Limited,  at  the  western  end  of  the  site 
which  will  be  formed  between  the  new  crescent 
road  and  the  Strand,  and  the  Council  has  given  its 
approval  to  a design  by  Mr.  Ernest  Runtz,  based 
upon  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  sketch  design,  for  the 
elevation  of  the  new  theatre  and  restaurant,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  oa  the  site  in  question,  and  the 
company  have  made  much  progress  with  the  foun- 
dation work  for  the  new  buildings. 

The  Act  of  1899  also  makes  provision  for  the 
reinstatement  of  Carr's  restaurant  on  the  north- 
eastern frontage  of  the  proposed  crescent  road 
close  to  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  Council  has 
approved  an  elevation  for  the  new  restaurant. 

The  work  of  forming  the  new  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand  and  clearing  the  insanitary  area  at 
Clare  Market  is  being  undertaken  as  one  scheme. 
In  the  Clare  Market  area  about  3,038  persons  of  the 
working  class  were  displaced,'  and  the  scheme 
sanctioned  by  the  Horae  Office  was  that  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  for  750  persons  on  the 
cleared  land  at  Clare  Market,  and  for  1,300  persons 
at  Millbank.  For  the  new  street  about  3,700 
persons  of  the  working  class  will  be  displaced^  and 
the  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office  is  that 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  as  follows  : 250 
on  the  Duke's-court  and  Marquis-court  sites,  799  in 
a lodging-house  in  Drury-lane,  i.bSt  on  the  Reid's 
Brewery  site,  6S0  on  the  Herbrand-street  site,  and 
-•jo  at  Millbank. 

In  carrying  out  the  complete  scheme  of  improve- 
ment it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  in  all  forty- 
nine  licensed  houses,  and  the  Council  has  decided  to 
continue  the  policy  hitherto  maintained,  and  to 
abandon  these  licences. 

The  work  of  widening  the  Strand  has  involved  the 
acquisition  of  portions  of  the  churchyards  of  St. 
Mary-le- Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes.  The  Act 
requires  the  Council  to  undertake  the  removal  and 
reinterment  of  all  human  remains  which  may  be 
found  in  the  parts  of  the  churchyards  required  for  the 
improvement.  The  Council  accordingly  made 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  remains  and 
their  reinterment  in  the  consecrated  portion  of 
Brookwood  Cemetery. 

The  work  of  excavation  for  the  sewer  in  the 
Strand  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  sewer  has 


been  almost  completed,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
subway  for  pipes,  wires,  &c.,  has  been  formed.  The 
paving  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that 
all  the  work  connected  with  the  widening  of  the 
Strand  will  be  completed  in  May  next,  and  we  hope 
in  the  course  of  a few  months  to  be  able  to  form 
the  new  crescent  road  which  will  commence  at 
Catherine-street  and  will  re-enter  the  Strand  close 
to  St.  Clement  Danes  Church." 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  eight 
o'clock. 


Jllustrations. 

ADDITIONS  TO  BROCKLESBY  PARK. 

■ HE  eastern  block  of  Brocklesby  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
was  completely  gutted  by  fire  in  the 
spring  of  1898.  The  old  walls  were  very 
irregular  on  face,  and  all  of  them  were 
battened,  the  battens  being  fixed  to  wood  plugs 
built  in,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  space 
between  plaster  and  walls  acted  as  a flue,  and 
it  was  impossible  in  consequence  to  master  the 
flames. 

The  part  of  the  house  burnt  dated  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  built 
in  to  the  walls  were  fragments  of  a sixteenth- 
century  house  ; but  the  arrangements  of  the 
old  place  were  very  inconvenient,  and  on 
rebuilding  the  plan  was  completely  rearranged, 
only  the  old  dining-room  and  staircases  occu- 
pying the  original  position.  A new  drawing- 
room, 70  ft.  long,  was  formed  along  the  south 
side,  and  a new  hall  formed  in  place  of  the  old 
drawing-room,  with  a new  vestibule  and  front 
entrance,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  block 
of  the  house  was  rebuilt. 

The  materials  are  small  red  bricks  and 
Ancaster  stone.  In  the  vestibule  the  columns 
are  monoliths  of  green  Cippolino  with  statuary 
caps  and  bases,  the  paving  being  of  Cippolino 
and  Piastriaccia  marble. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  works  was 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon.  The  ceilings 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Son, 
the  wood-carving  by  Mr.  Bessant,  and  the 
stone-carving  by  Mr.  Aumonier  from  the 
architect’s  drawings. 

New  terraced  gardens  on  the  east  and  south 
sides  are  now  being  formed  from  the  archi- 
tect’s designs.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  of  London. 


HEARTS  OF  OAK  SOCIETY’S  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

We  give  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the 
design,  by  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  & Goodman, 
of  Birmingham,  which  obtained  the  first  pre- 
mium in  the  recent  competition  for  new  offices 
for  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society. 

The  design  was  described  and  commented 
on  at  some  length  in  the  review  of  the  com- 
petition designs  in  our  issue  of  January  11. 
We,  however,  applied  to  the  architects  for  any 
further  and  more  detailed  description  they 
might  wish  to  give,  but  they  have  unfortu- 
nately referred  us  to  the  Report  accompanying 
their  design,  which  is  not,  of  course,  in  our 
hands. 


DESIGN  FOR  A LECTERN. 

This  design,  by  Miss  S.  Thompson,  is  one 
which  obtained  a silver  medal  at  the  last  Inter- 
national Art  Competition  at  South  Kensington. 

The  whole  work  stands  5 ft.  2 in.  high  to  the 
highest  point,  and  is  intended  for  cast  bronze, 
but  might  be  carried  out  in  any  other  metal. 

We  give  the  general  elevation  of  the  front 
view,  and  larger  drawings  of  some  of  the 
details. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Offices,  Dartmouth. — The  first  premiated 
design  in  the  competition  for  offices  and  dwel- 
ling-house, for  the  Channel  Coaling  Co.,  Dart- 
mouth, was  sent  in  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker,  Ply- 
mouth. The  second  premiated  design  was  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  Bideford  ; and  the  third  by 
Mr.  P.  Kerley,  Exeter. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  South 
Bank,  Yorkshire. — The  designs  submitted  by 
Messrs.  George  Baines,  F.R.I.B.A , and  R. 
Palmer  Baines  have  been  accepted  for 
this  scheme.  The  accommodation  provided 
in  the  church  is  for  542  adults.  The  estimated 
cost  is  4 380/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects.— At  1 
the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  1 
Charles  Hadfield  read  a paper  entitled  “ Notes  : 
on  some  South  Yorkshire  Churches."  He  said 
that  his  object  in  noticing  the  neighbouring 
South  Yorkshire  churches  was  to  illustrate  : 
from  their  mode  of  plan  and  construction  the  1 
state  of  technical  education  as  regards  building 
matters  in  England  while  the  national  archi- 
tecture flourished.  Mr.  Hadfield  proceeded  to 
notice  the  following  parish  churches  Rother-  i 
ham,  Treeton,  Handsworth,  Aston,  Ecclesfield,  :i 
Sheffield,  and  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  giving  , 
outlines  of  their  history  from  Domesday « 
and  other  sources,  and  describing  by  aid  1 
of  plans  which  he  had  prepared  the  date  I: 
and  mode  of  their  construction.  The  sur- 
veys of  most  of  them  were  prepared  during  ; 
works  of  repair  done  by  himself  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years.  The  influence .! 
exercised  upon  the  art  of  the  district  by  the 
great  Archbishop  Scott,  or  Rotherham,  a native  .. 
of  either  Rotherham  or  Ecclesfield,  was 
pointed  out,  and  allusion  was  made  to  his 
college  at  Rotherham  and  his  work  in  rebuild- . 
ing  the  church  there. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects.— The  i 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Queen’s-road,  >i 
on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills  .1 
(president)  in  the  chair.  After  the  routine 
business,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Dykes,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  on  “Elec-'; 
tricity  as  Applied  to  Buildings.”  The  lecturer  1 
in  his  opening  remarks  said  the  field  covered:} 
by  the  title  was  a very  wide  one,  but  he  pro* 
posed  to  confine  himself  principally  to  the  con-  .: 
sideration  of  the  alterations  in  the  design  of' 
factories  and  works  necessitated  by  the  grow-' 
ing  use  of  electrical  energy  and  methods  of  dis- 
tributing the  current  inside  buildings.  When: 
electrical  power  was  used  in  a works  the 
various  machines  could  be  disposed  exactly  1 
where  found  most  convenient,  without  any 
regard  having  to  be  paid  to  the  question  of  1 
shafting.  The  whole  building  could  be  made  < 
lighter,  and  in  the  case  of  large  works  a central 
power-house  with  one  or  two  large  economical 1 
engines,  and  a battery  of  boilers  equipped  with  1. 
mechanical  coal  and  ash-handling  plant,  would!; 
take  the  place  of  a large  number  of  scattered:: 
engines  and  boilers  each  requiring  separate) 
attention.  Examples  were  given  of  two. 
different  classes  of  installations,  the  first  a 
printing  works,  and  the  second  a group  of' 
large  mills,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
electric  method  was  the  more  economical  in: 
both  cases,  although  the  conditions  wereij 
entirely  different.  In  the  first  case  the  various,! 
machines  were  continuously  being  started  and 
stopped,  and  the  use  of  separate  motors  en-i 
abled  any  press  to  be  run  at  any  time  without r 
long  lines  of  counter  shafting  having  to  be 
kept  in  motion,  whereas  in  the  second  case  si 
the  demand  for  power  was  constant,  and  the  | 
economy  effected  was  due  to  the  ability  to  use : 
one  concentrated  power  station  with  few  units,  !i 
thus  securing  the  most  economical  engines  si 
and  greatly  diminished  wages  bill.  Where  space:' 
was  limited  it  was  possible,  by  using  electrical  / 
driving,  to  dispense  with  the  room  othei wiser, 
required  for  engine  and  boiler  houses  and  take  <|| 
current  from  a station  somewhere  outside  the : 
works,  a good  instance  of  this  being  furnished  :ij 
on  the  Tyne,  where  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whil-i 
worth,  Wigham  Richardson,  and  other  ship-  r 
builders,  being  cramped  for  room,  had  thrown  1 
out  their  own  engines  and  boilers  and  wereii 
now  supplied  with  power  from  a public  power : 
supply  company.  After  entering  into  a short  I 
explanation  of  electrical  terms,  the  author  next  :■ 
proceeded  to  trace  the  various  methods  which  .1 
had  been  employed  for  distributing  current! 
inside  buildings.  Until  recently  vulcanised 
rubber  was  practically  the  only  material ;! 
used  for  covering  wires  conveying  the 
current,  and  in  dry  situations  it  gave  very  :i 
little  trouble.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
relied  on  for  use  where  it  would  be  alternately  I 
wet  and  dry.  The  use  of  wires,  insulated  with  ti 
paper  and  lead  covered,  and  also  with  vulcan? 
ised  bitumen,  was  touched  upon.  Wooden : 
casing  as  a protection  for  the  wires  was  fast 
being  superseded  by  simplex  tubing,  screwed  : 
iron  barrel,  or  brass  tubes.  Attention  was  : 
drawn  to  the  advantages  of  “ concentric 
wiring,”  in  which  only  the  inner  conductor  :( 
was  insulated,  and  the  author  described  a modi-  l| 
fication  introduced  by  himself,  combining  the  1 
advantages  of  the  flexible  concentric  system  it 
with  the  ability  to  replace  any  faulty  or 
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laged  conductor  without  disturbing  deco- 
ons  or  plastering.  In  conclusion,  it  was 
ed  that  the  electrical  work  in  a building 
uld  be  started  in  good  time,  and  not  left  till 
structure  was  too  far  advanced. 

LEEDS  AND  YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 

:iety. — The  members  of  the  Leeds  and 
•kshire  Architectural  Society  held  their 
iual  dinner  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  on  the 

I inst.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson,  the  President, 
j>  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Hepper  proposed  the 
it  of  “ The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
ls and  Allied  Societies,”  and  observed  that 
ry  man  ought  to  have  a high  ideal  in  his 
ifession.  Unless  his  ideal  was  above  him- 
, he  had  not  the  incentive  to  make  the  best 
himself.  Mr.  Hepper  went  on  to  refer  to 
j fortunate  position  of  the  architect  who 
nbincd  in  his  work  both  the  capacity  for 
eming  plans  that  were  essentially  practical 

II  useful  and  the  capacity  of  artistic  design- 
.;  -at  the  same  time,  without  additional  cost, 
le  President,  who  responded,  briefly  alluded 
icompetitions.  So  long  as  architects  had 
1 start  without  clients  and  so  forth,  they 
1st  continue  to  go  on  the  market,  and 
H a start  in  life  in  the  competition  world, 
t they  had  a right  to  expect  that  the 
lessors  in  these  competitions  should  be  men 
10  had  had  a practical  experience  in  the 
rticular  class  of  buildings  that  was  under 
hsideration.  Otherwise,  their  awards  could 
ireely  give  general  satisfaction.  Continuing, 
r.  Wilson  said  that  there  was  to-day  a very 
ong  movement  in  the  direction  of  dealing 
th  architectural  problems  in  a quiet  manner, 
id  with  a consideration  for  the  requirements 
itheir  clients,  without  any  regard  to  style  or 
Iriod.  The  advanced  school  had  carried  out 
is  idea  to  an  extreme  degree.  It  appeared 
[him  unreasonable  that  men  should  be  asked 
1 forget  the  architectural  beauties  of  York- 
Sre,  for  example.  They  must  not  be  asked 
riously  to  ignore  the  great  store  of  know- 
ilge  which  the  world  had  placed  at  their 
sposal.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
'ould  not  store  themselves  with  this  know- 
dge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  prepared  to 
al  with  every  architectural  question  put 
Ifore  them  strictly  on  its  merits.  In  con- 
iasion,  such  societies  as  theirs,  said  the 
lesident,  must,  to  be  successful,  be 
j.sed  upon  unselfishness.  Alderman  YVurlz- 
Irg  gave  “ The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
rchitectural  Society,”  and  incidentally,  when 
leaking  of  the  architectural  improvements 
lat  had  been  effected  in  the  city  during  the 
st  few  years,  said  that  Leeds  people  used  to 
i known  as  “loiners.”  In  view  of  the 
Jimber  of  arcades  that  had  sprung  into 
jistence,  he  thought  that  Leeds  might  now  be 
died  Arcadia,  and  its  people  Arcadians.  Mr. 

,!  F.  Bowman  responded.  In  giving  the  toast 
3“  The  Guests,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorpe  deprecated 
E evils  that  the  competition  system  brought 

th  it.  Architects  were  put  to  a great  deal  of 
ipensc,  and  with  no  return  in  the  majority  of 
*ses.  He  suggested  that  the  evil  might  to  a 
rtain  extent  be  minimised  if  a system  of 
>qited  competition  were  adopted,  by  which, 
y,  half  a dozen  members  of  the  profession 
buld  be  invited  to  send  in  plans,  the  unsuc- 
fssful  competitors  to  receive  an  honorarium 
Ir  their  work.  The  toast  was  responded  to 
I’  Mr.  ].  W.  Brooke. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — On 
le  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Menart  delivered  a 
icture  before  the  Dundee  Institute  of  Archi- 
i,cture  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  “ British 
id  Continental  Architecture,”  Mr.  J.  P.  Bruce 
esiding.  Mr.  Menart  said  that  in  his  travels 
iiroad  he  had  found  that  the  various  styles  of 
Icliitecture  in  their  native  countries  were  often 
!:autiful,  but  they  were  something  very  differ- 
i<it  when  taken  to  other  countries  without  any 
litempt  being  made  to  adapt  them  to  their  new 
nrroundings.  The  architect  of  the  Wallace 
lonument  at  Stirling  was  a true  artist,  but  the 
an  who  proposed  to  erect  a copy  of  the 
urthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill,  at  Edinburgh, 
ias  not,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the 
tter  building  was  not  completed.  The  archi- 
' cts  of  Greece  and  Rome  suited  their  buildings 
[ the  climate.  Owing  to  the  bright  sunshine 
eir  buildings  did  not  require  much  window 
face,  whereas  in  this  country  some  buildings 
ere  nearly  all  glass  in  front.  The  Gothic 
[.lurches  were  intended  for  processional  pur 
loses,  and  were  designed  accordingly,  but 
i:  was  a mistake  to  copy  them  for  a Presby- 
irian  form  of  worship,  where  the  sermon  was 
chief  part  of  the  service.  Dealing  with 
bottish  architecture,  he  said  the  baroni.il 


castles  were  the  true  expression  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  There  had  been  talk  of  putting 
a crown  on  the  Old  Steeple,  but  he  thought 
that  would  be  a mistake,  as  the  steeple  was 
beautiful  as  it  stood. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — At  a meeting  on  Tuesday  evening 
(the  President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Luff,  of  Devonport,  in 
the  chair),  a lecture  on  “ Bacteria  in  relation  to 
Sanitation  ” was  delivered  by  Dr.  Ransome 
Pickard,  with  illustrative  diagrams  and  micro- 
scopic slides.  After  dealing  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  forms  and  reproduction  of  bacteria, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  their  func- 
tions in  the  process  of  decomposition,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  microbe  action 
in  the  purification  of  sewage,  as  brought 
into  play  in  the  septic  - tank  treatment. 
Important  points  with  regard  to  hospital 
construction  were  touched  on,  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  production  of  spores 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  and  of 
destroying  some  of  the  bacilli  with  ordinary 
means  of  disinfectants,  and  the  precautions 
adopted  in  the  modern  operating  theatres  to 
guard  against  infection.  Ventilation  was  dis- 
cussed, and  also  the  problem  of  sanataria,  which 
is  being  daily  more  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  at  large, 
who  were,  however,  not  quite  decided  as  to  the 
question  of  the  best  sites. 


the  buildings  and  precincts.  St.  James’s 
Church,  it  seems,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
chapter-house,  about  56  ft.  by  30  ft.,  which 
stood  between  the  dorter  and  the  north  tran- 
sept ; Mitre-square  represents  the  cloisters, 
and  a court  at  the  angle  of  Mitre-square,  by 
the  warehouses  in  the  south-east  of  the  square 
which  have  replaced  St.  James's  Church, 
marks  the  site  of  the  north  transept. 


ST.  CATHERINE  CREE,  AND  ST.  JAMES( 
DUKE-PLACE,  UNITED  BENEFICE. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  iust  ratified  a scheme  concerning 
this  united  'benefice,  of  which  Magdalene 
College  and  the  Corporation  are  joint  patrons, 
presenting  an  incumbent  alternately.  The 
measure  relates  to  the  application  of  a surplus 
sum  of  2,015 1.  of  a certain  fund  to  the  endow- 
ment or  augmentation  of  the  income  or  other- 
wise for  the  incumbent's  benefit,  a parsonage- 
house  having  been  recently  provided  therefrom. 
The  fund  arises  from  the  investment  of  three- 
tenths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  site, 
materials,  and  furniture  of  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  in.Duke’s.sinceSt.  James’s-place,  Aldgate, 
which  was  demolished  in  1878,  when  the 
benefice  was  united  with  that  of  St.  Catherine 
Cree,  or  Christ  Church,  in  Leadenhall-street. 
The  church  was  originally  built  in  1622  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  quarter,  who,  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church,  had  been  left  with  no  place  of 
worship  in  their  midst.  Their  cause  was  zealously 
supported  by  Sir  Edward  Barkham,  elected 
Lord  Mayor  in  1621  ; they  addressed  a petition 
to  the  King,  who,  it  appears,  teste  Stow, 
suggested  the  dedication  to  St.  James.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1727,  of  brick,  in  a very 
plain  style,  and  repaired  in  1823  ; the  tower 
had  windows  dressed  with  stonework  from,  it 
is  believed,  the  former  structure  and  the  earlier 
priory  buildings.  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer’s  draw- 
ing, “Aldgate,  a.d.  1531,”  published  in  our 
issue  for  January  2,  1897,  delineates  the 
Priory  and  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
founded  for  her  confessor  Norman,  an  Angus- 
tinian  canon,  and  endowed  with  her  yoke  at 
Aldgate  by  Queen  Mathilda  (of  Scotland)  in 
1108,  on  the  site,  it  is  said,  of  a church 
which  Syder,  or  Suedyr,  a canon  of  St. 
Paul’s,  had  erected  in  honour  of  the  Trinity 
and'  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  priory,  sup- 
pressed in  1531,  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  England.  King  Henry  VII 1.  bestowed  the 
buildings  and  precincts  in  1534,  upon  his  Lord 
Chancellor,  Thomas  Audley,  Lord  Audley  of 
Walden,  who,  Stow  says,  pulled  down  the 
steeple  (perhaps  the  western  tower)  and  most 
of  the  church.  He  altered  the  monastic 
d .veilings  for  his  own  residence,  assigning  a 
lodging  therein  to  Holbein,  and  gave  St. 
Catherine’s  to  Magdalene  College.  Margaret, 
his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married,  in  1537, 
Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
their  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold 
the  priory  and  Audley’s  mansion-house  to 
the  City  of  London  and  built  Audley  End  with 
the  proceeds  in  1603  ; in  1650  Oliver  Cromwell 
gave  the  Jews  license  to  settle  there.  The 
Home  Counties  Magazine  lately  reproduced, 
with  an  article  by  Professor  Lethaby,  two  very 
interesting  and  finely-drawn  surveys  made  in 
or  about  1592  by  J.  Symans,  or  Symonds, 
master  mason  at  Dover  Harbour,  and  preserved 
at  Hatfield  House,  consisting  of  the  “ grownd 
plat  ” and  “ second  story  ” of  Cree  Church  with 


PAINTING  PRACTICES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

A remarkable  paper  on  “ The  Composition 
of  Paints  and  Pigments  ” has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  by  Mr.  Maximilian  Toch. 
Many  English  builders  and  engineers  will  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Mr.  Toch  concerning  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  pigments,  but  his  deductions  are  made 
from  observations  of  the  durability  and  cover- 
ing power  of  the  different  paints  on  exposed 
buildings  and  structures,  and  are  of  a very 
practical  nature. 

The  author  of  the  paper  discusses  his  sub- 
jects in  the  following  order  Red  lead,  white 
lead,  zinc  oxide,  carbon  blacks,  oxides  of  iron, 
barium  sulphate  (natural  and  artificial),  zinc 
sulphide,  casein  paints,  Japanese  or  China 
wood  oil,  tar,  benzine,  turpentine,  maize  oil, 
linseed  oil,  and  hydrocarbon  or  bitumen  paints. 

About  thirty  million  gallons  of  mixed  paint 
(ready  for  use)  were  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1901,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Toch, 
many  manufacturers  use  a small  quantity  of 
water  in  their  mixtures.  This  water  is  not 
regarded  as  an  adulterant  when  the  quantity 
does  not  exceed  2 per  cent.,  and  “ the  water 
used  is  usually  slightly  alkaline,  and  in  the  case 
of  lime  water  it  forms  a calcium  soap  with 
linseed  oil,  and  thickens  the  paint  so  that  it 
never  settles  hard  in  the  tin  and  is  easily 
stirred.” 

Mr.  Toch  considers  that  the  value  of  red 
lead  has  been  much  over-estimated,  that  it  is 
only  good  on  account  of  its  high  specific 
gravity,  and  that  a paint  consisting  of  70  per 
cent,  barytes,  10  per  cent,  carbon  black,  10  per 
cent,  zinc  oxide,  and  10  per  cent,  graphite, 
ground  in  pure  linseed  oil  containing  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  driers,  will  outwear  red 
lead. 

It  is  stated  that  in  June,  1899,  the  outside 
walls  of  a most  exposed  building  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  first  coated  with  a hydro- 
carbon paint  to  close  the  pores  of  the  brick, 
and  that  over  this  two  coats  of  a linseed-oil 
paint  were  then  applied,  the  pain:  being  com- 
posed of  25  per  cent,  barium  sulphate,  25  per 
cent,  white  lead,  and  50  per  cent,  zinc  white. 
The  walls  are  still  in  perfect  condition,  no 
damp  has  penetrated,  and  no  peeling  or  dis- 
integration of  the  paint  has  taken  place.  It  is 
claimed  that  “ this  proves  that  barium  sulphate 
fills  up  the  pores  of  linseed  oil,  and  that  this 
proportion  of  zinc  oxide  and  lead  carbonate, 
in  which  zinc  oxide  predominates,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  that  locality.”  It  is  also  remarked 
that  if  paint  will  stand  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  it  will  last  much  longer  in 
the  interior,  for  the  best  paint  rapidly  de- 
teriorates at  the  sea  shore. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Toch  remarks  that  the 
statement  that  iron  or  steel  imbedded  in  con- 
crete cannot  rust  is  incorrect,  and  that  unless 
the  metal  be  well  coated  with  a varnish  paint 
containing  bitumen,  it  will  rust  and  disinte- 
grate ; but  that  “clean  steel,  embedded  in  a 
coating  of  cement  which  is  properly  trowelled, 
cannot  rust,  even  though  subjected  to  the  worst 
conditions."  _ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Velasquez,  his  life  and  works.  By  Hugh 
Stokes.  (Art  Kecord  1>fess-  I?) 

CONDITIONS  OK  CONTRACT.  By  Frank  W. 
Macey.  (Sweet  & Maxwell,  and  B T.  Batsford.) 

Clay  s Successful  Gardening  : Second  Edition. 
(Clay  & Son.  6d.) 

INVESTMENTS  IN  HOUSES  AND  LANDS.  By  R. 
Denny  Urlin.  (National  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  is.)  

Proposed  Town  Hall,  Hampstead. — It  is 
stated  that  the  Borough  Council  have  under  con- 
sideration a scheme  for  building  a new  town  hall,  at 
an  estimated  outlay  of  40,000/.  for  the  fabric.  The 
present  Vestry  Hall,  at  Haverstock  Hill,  was 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  Kendall 
and  Frederick  Mew,  as  joint  architects. 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — Houses  in  Brightside-road,  Saravia- 
road,  Elthruda-road,  Xightingale-grove,  and  Mallet- 
road,  Hither-green,  Lewisham  (Mr.  G.  Tolley  for 
Mr.  J.  Laird). — Consent. 

Claphamf — A detached  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Poynder’s-road,  Clapham,  at  the  corner  of  Roden- 
hurst-road  (Messrs.  R.  Price  & Son  for  Mr.  S.  H. 
Poulton). — Consent. 

Fnlham.j — The  retention  of  a shed  in  the  garden 
at  the  rear  of  No.  77,  Gunterstone-road,  Fulham, 
abutting  upon  Giazbury-road  (Messrs.  Squire  & 
Potter).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — A wooden  hood  over  the  entrance  to 
a dwelling-house  in  course  of  erection  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Lindfitrld-gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  J. 
King  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Preston). — Consent. 

Kensington , South  — A buildiDg  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Warwick-road,  Kensington,  northward  of  Xo.  104 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Large  for  Messrs.  Bishop  & Sons). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham.— Two  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Brownhill-road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  Hither 
Green- lane  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  for  Messrs.  Backhouse 
Bros.). — Consent. 

Marylcbonc,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
entrance  to  Bechstein  Hall.  Xos.  36  and  38,  Wig- 
more-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  for 
Mr.  E.  Bechstein). — Consent. 

Walworth. — An  addition  to  the  Town  Hall,  Wal- 
worth-road,  Walworth,  to  abut  upon  Wansey- 
street  and  Ethel-street  (Mr.  A.  Harrison  for  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  South- 
wark).— Consent. 

Westminster. — A portico  at  the  entrance  to  a 
block  of  residential  Hats  on  the  south-west  side  ol 
Emery  Hill-street,  Westminster  (Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs 
for  Messrs.  J Allen  & Sons,  Limited). — Consent. 

St.  Paneras,  South. — That  the  Council’s  resolution 
of  December  3,  1901,  sanctioning  the  retention  of  a 
wooden  facia  and  cornice  fixed  round  the  base  of  a 
projecting  oriel  window  at  the  north-western  angle 
of  No.  28,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street,  be  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  P. 
Dollar,  by  the  omission  of  words. — Agreed. 

Dulwich  — A three-story  bank  building  on  the  site 
of  Xos.  64  and  06,  and  of  one-story  shops  upon  part 
of  the  forecourts  of  Xos.  60  and  62,  Lordship-lane. 
East  Dulwich  (Messrs.  R.  C.  Harrison  & Son  for 
the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
garden  of  Xo. ’45.  Avenue-road,  Clapton  (Mr.  W. 
Rainbow). — Refused. 

Islington.  West.f— One-story  shops  upon  the  fore- 
courts of  Xos.  85,  87,  and  89,  St.  James's-road, 
Holloway  (Messrs.  Borges  & Rumball  for  Mr.  J.  J. 
Jones). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — Houses,  with  one-story  shops  in  front, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ardgowan-road,  Hither-green, 
Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Dowanhill-road  (Mr. 
A.  C.  Baker  for  Mr.  J.  Harwood). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West.— A stone  portico  at  the  entrance 
to  Xo.  48,  Bryanston-square,  to  abut  upon  Upper 
George-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  C.  Young  for 
Viscount  Chelsea). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover- square. — Fixing  of  iron  and 
glass  screens  on  each  side,  and  in  front,  of  the 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Hotel,  Buckingham-gate,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  the  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Strand.— A building  on  the  site  of  Xos.  27  and  2S, 
Pall  Mall  and  Xos.  24  and  25,  St.  James’s-square, 
St.  James's,  with  projecting  balconies  (Mr.  F.  E. 
Williams  for  the  Wilkinson  Sword  Company).— 
Refused. 


1 v tain  , 


Hackney,  Central.— A one-story  addition  to 
building  in  the  garden  of  Xo.  97,  Lansdowne-ro; 
Hackney  (Mr.  A.  Cook).— Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley.— The  rebuilding  of  No,  x 
Roman-road,  Old  Ford,  with  the  external  walls 
the  new  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distar 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Dane-pk 
(Mr.  R.  R.  Bostock  for  Mr.  C J.  Bone).— Consent 
Brixton. — A two-story  house  on  the  west  side 
Farmer's-road,  Lambeth,  northward  of  Xo  86  w 
the  external  walls  of  such  house  at  less  than  t 
orescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadw 
(Mr  A.  E Symes  for  Mr.  C.  Xewbury).— Consent 
Chelsea. j A billiard-room  at  the  rear  of  Xo.  . 
Cadogan- place,  Chelsea,  with  the  external  walls 
such  billiard-room  at  less  than  the  present 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Lit 
Cadogan-place  (Messrs.  Alder  & Turrill  for  Mr 
Turrill).— Consent. 

Hamt.stiad.-Jte  retention  of  a summer-house 
the  grounds  of  the  North  London  Hospital  i 
Consumption,  Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  with  I 
external  walls  of  such  summer-house  at  less  th 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ro- 
way  of  the  street  (Messrs.  Roff  & Son  for  the  Co 

“ntlcons'ent.”111  L°nd0n  H°Spi‘91  ,or  C°““" 


Space  at  Rear. 

Fulham.— A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
that  section  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build- 
ings, so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
building  on  the  site  of  Xos.  67  and  69,  New  King’s- 
road,  Fulham  (Messrs.  Thorpe  & Furniss  for  Mr.  F. 
Bishop). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.— An  oriel  window 
and  balcony  in  front  of  Xo.  7,  Bolton-street,  Picca- 
dilly (Messrs.  Cubitf,  Xicholls,  Sons,  & Chuter  for 
the  trustees  of  the  Sutton  Estate). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— A one-story  addition  and 
three  stone  steps  at  the  rear  of  No.  21,  Montagu- 
equare,  to  abut  upon  Gloucester-mews  West,  St. 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Smith  & Brewer  for  Mr.  G. 
Lewis). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  oriel  window  at  the  first 
floor  level  in  front  of  No.  26,  Yeoman’s-rnw,  South 
Kensington  (Mr.  T.  Lott  for  Miss  E.  McCallum). — 
Refused. 

Rotherhithe — A three-story  warehouse  on  the 
south-west  side  of  London-street,  Dockhead,  Rother- 
hithe (Mr.  V.  Dunkerley  for  Messrs.  W.  & R.  Jacobs 
& Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A one-story  shop  front  at  No.  253, 
Upper  Richmond-road,  Putney,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Lower  Park-fields  (Mr.  W.  J.  Renshaw  for  Mr. 
A.  Gerhold). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — The  retention  of  an  iron  and 
concrete  timber-drying  stage  at  Tredegar  Works  on 
the  south-west  side  of  Ordell-road,  Bow  (Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — A further  variation  from  the  plan 
sanctioned  on  March  7,  1899,  for  the  formation  or 
laying-out  of  a portion  of  Adamsrill-road,  Perry 
Hdl,  Catford,  so  far  as  relates  to  a deviation  in  the 
position  of  that  road  (Mr.  A.  J.  Dorrell). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed 
to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  Section  63  of  the 
Act,  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  stories 
of  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Northumberland-avenue,  Charing-cross,  next  North- 
umberland-avenue  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  the 
Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed 
to  be  provided  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
stories  of  a building  known  as  Salisbury  House,  on 
the  north  side  of  London  Wall,  City,  abutting  upon 
Circus-place,  Finsbury-circus  and  We^t-street  (Davis 
& Emanuel  for  Mr.  L.  Xewmann). — Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


THE  CHURCH  CRAFTS  LEAGUE. 

THE  first  general  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  in  the  Hall  of  Clifford ’s  Inn, 
when  a crowded  audience  assembled  to  hear  Mr. 
Roger  Fry’s  lecture  on  “Art  Patronage  of  the 
Church  in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth  Century.”  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Fry 
gave  a description  of  the  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  church  in  Italy  and  the  great  artists  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  explained  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  time, 
and  gave  lantern  illustrations  of  some  of  their  typical 
works.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd  (keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery)  said  it  was  the 
custom  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  a wealthy  family 
to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  decoration  of  a 
certain  portion  of  a church,  and  to  employ  the  best 
artist  it  could  procure  to  carry  out  the  work.  He 
thought  that  some  such  plan  might  be  adopted  now 
with  good  results.  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  protested 
against  the  idea  that  one  man  must  be  responsible 
for  all  the  decorative  work  of  a church.  If  real 
artists  were  employed,  they  would  all  be  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  the’  result  of  work  done  in 
such  a way  would  not  be  lacking  in  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Henry  Holiday  briefly  mentioned  the 
drawbacks  under  which  modern  artists  had  to  learn 
the  technique  of  their  art.  Instead  of  being  taught 
in  schools  by  the  best  men  of  their  day,  the  young 
artists  had  to  spend  years  of  independent  labour  in 
mastering  technical  difficulties. 


Rebuilding  at  Charing  Cross.— The  block  of 
old  houses,  distinguished  by  their  bay  windows,  at 
Charing-cros3,  being  Xos.  62-3-4-5,  will  shortly  be 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  new  premises  which 
are  to  be  erected  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  The  four  houses  stand  between  the  Sun 
Insurance  Office  and  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Xo.  64  was  the  shop  of  the  long-established  firm  of 
Holtzapffel  & Co.,  machine-tool  and  instrument 
makers,  who  have  taken  new  premises  at  Xos.  13-4, 
Xew  Bond-street.  Designs  for  the  new  buildings 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian. 


CoiTesponbence. 

THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
concluding  words  of  your  article  on  ll  Ancient 
Lights”  in  the  Builder  for  the  15th  inst.  In 
these  words  you  intimate  your  fear  that  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  on  the  subject  is  likely  to 
remain  without  practical  x'esult.  At  any  rate, 
it  has  passed  beyond  the  report  stage,  for  it 
was  referred  back  by  the  councils  of  the  two 
bodies  to  the  committee,  with  authority  to  spend 
the  necessary  money  and  take  the  necessary 
advice  in  order  to  draw  a Bill  embodying  its 
provisions.  This  Bill  has  been  drawn,  and  I 
understand  that  it  is  under  the  consideration  of 
one  of  the  Councils,  having  been  already 
adopted  by  the  other. 

On  a subject  where  great  differences  of 
opinion  exist,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  consider- 
able discussion  may  have  arisen,  though  I 
heartily  join  in  the  regret  you  express  that  so 
much  time  has  passed.  I may  point  out  that  if 
our  Bill,  in  the  shape  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee approved,  becomes  law,  the  view  which 
Mr.  Justice  Wright’s  judgment  would  have 
established  will  be  enacted  by  statute.  Both 
Councils  are,  I think,  committed  in  honour  to 
attempt  legislation. 

T.  Roger  Smith, 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  a letter  from 
“ Non-Competitor”  in  your  number  of  the  15th 
inst.,  in  which  he  instances  ihe  Hull  competi- 
tion drawings.  I think  it  but  justice  to  the 
Committee  to  state  that  they  quite  agreed  with 
my  suggestion  that  no  perspectives  were  to  be 
sent  in  ; and  although  some  of  the  competitors, 
when  questions  were  sent  in,  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  send  perspectives,  we  replied, 
“Assessor  strongly  objects  to  perspectives  in 
a competition.”  I think  they  (except,  of  course, 
before  a building  is  erected)  are  quite  unneces- 
sary. I particularly  mentioned  in  the  Hull 
conditions  (as  I have  done  in  previous  condi- 
tions) that  competitors  need  not  make  elaborate 
drawings,  and  suggested  that  they  should  save 
themselves  as  much  work  as  possible. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  with  an  assessor 
who  understands  what  plans  and  elevations 
are,  pencil  sketches  (and  those  one-sixteenth 
scale)  should  be  ample  for  all  competition 
purposes. 

I think  “Non-Competitor”  has  over-estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Hull  drawings,  considering 
there  were  no  perspectives.  I was  very 
grieved  to  see  so  many  drawings,  and  some 
of  them  so  carefully  done.  Unfortunately, 
though  the  draughtsmanship  was  good,  in 
many  instances  the  plans,  owing  to  “so  much 
originality,"  were  obliged  to  be  set  aside  on 
the  question  of  cost.  I am  afraid  this  is  too 
much  an  age  of  utilitarianism  for  many  who 
compete.  1 unhesitatingly  say  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  designs  in  this  competition  were  quite 
impracticable  either  in  plan  or  elevation — some 
in  both. 

It  is  very  painful  to  an  assessor  to  see  so 
many  designs,  but  it  is  not  alone  in  architecture 
that  competition  is  so  keen,  as  every  one  must 
know.  Architectural  competition  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  many  a young  man  to  the 
front,  and  one  feels  that  it  is  a necessary  evil  ; 
the  only  thing  for  the  Institute  to  do  is  to  ask 
committees  to  insist  on  competitors  only 
making  pencil  sketches,  and  those  to  a small 
scale.  If  I am  placed  in  the  position  of 
assessor  again  (in  any  case),  I shall  endeavour 
to  carry  this  view  out,  but  I must  say  at  Hull 
(this  being  a small  building)  we  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  have  £-scale  drawings  ; though,  as  I 
have  previous'y  mentioned,  we  particularly 
made  it  clear  that  competitors  were  not  to  take 
more  trouble  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
In  this  particular  case,  I think  and  hope,  the 
first-placed  competition  drawings  will  be  of 
use,  because  they  will  no  doubt  be  submitted 
to  some  boards  for  sanction,  and  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  any  case,  to  make  preliminary 
plans  before  working  drawings  were  finally 
made. 

The  drawings  were  on  view  to  the  public' 
with  the  reports  in  every  case  attached.  No 
doubt  in  competitions  where  so  many  drawings 
are  sent  in  there  must  be  some  heartburning 
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(no  doubt  possible  mistakes  in  assessing),  but 
one  can  see  no  remedy  except  to  endeavour 
not  to  multiply  the  work  of  competitors.  It  is 
a subject  one  might  write  on  to  indefinite 
lengths,  but  I have  endeavoured  to  express  my 
views  as  concisely  as  I can. 

Sidney  R.  J.  Smith. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — Having  been  engaged  with  “ Builders' 
Accounts"  for  many  years,  I was  interested  by  your 
review  of  a new  book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Walbank,  and  the  author's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
February  8.  Mr.  Walbank  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  concise  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
I venture  to  suggest  that  much  of  the  detail  might 
with  advantage  have  been  omitted,  and  that  some 
attention  ought  to  have  been  given  to  detail  costs. 

The  most  satisfactory  system  I have  had  expe- 
rience of  would  not,  I am  afraid,  commend  itself  to 
Mr.  Walbank.  In  this  system  the  costs  are  kept  in 
an  independent  set  of  books,  with  the  result  that 
their  accuracy  is  not  checked  save  in  a very 
approximate  manner,  but  they  are  rendered  non- 
essential,  and  either  detail  or  general  costs  could  be 
abandoned  under  pressure  or  by  small  builders. 

With  regard  to  “ tender”  book,  the  abstracting  of 
labour  and  materials  in  tenders  is  an  unprofitable 
labour,  and  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  record  of 
tenders  and  comparison  of  results  in  separate 
books.  The  stores  account  need  only  be  kept  for 
home  yard,  and  in  the  case  of  small  builders  is.  un- 
necessary. but  the  plant  journal  and  ledger  should 
never  be  dispensed  with. 

All  builders  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  know- 
ledge of  accounts  to  go  thoroughly  through  their 
own  books  should  certainly  have  them  audited,  but  il 
is  a regrettable  fact  that  many  otherwise  practical 
builders  neglect  this  department,  and  their  offices 
are  understaffed  and  underpaid,  with  the  result  that 
the  books  are  too  often  hopelessly  behind  and 
slovenly  kept.  Thos.  E.  Brown. 


NUMBER  OF  BRICKS  LAID  IN  A DAY. 

Sir, — I have  made  many  inquiries  on  different 
jobs,  and  find  that  the  number  of  bricks  laid  by  each 
man  in  ordinary  plain  work  varies  from  400  to  600 
per  man  per  day.  Most  foremen  agree  that  some 
years  since  each  man  laid  1,000  bricks. 

Henry  Lovegrove. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 


PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  7.— Hydraulics  (continued). 
FgtragiT  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the 
Hrlrl  gradients  recommended  in  the  last 
iVLvll  chapter.  The  depth  of  the  sewer  and 
the  level  of  the  lowest  floor  of  the  premises  to 
be  drained  may  allow  only  a small  fall  to  be 
given  to  the  drains.  In  such  cases,  the  main 
drain  may  be  laid  with  a smaller  inclination, 
and  periodically  flushed  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic tank  at  the  head.  All  (or  nearly  all)  the 
branches  can,  if  this  is  done,  be  laid  at  proper 
slopes. 

An  objection  often  raised  to  quick  gradients 
is  that  they  necessitate  deeper  trenches,  and 
that  the  drains  are  consequently  more  costly. 
This  is  not  true  in  every  case.  In  houses 
built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  it  is  often  more 
economical  to  adopt  quick  gradients  following 
in  the  main  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground, 
rather  than  a series  of  drains  of  low  inclina- 
tion stepped  at  manholes  and  lampholes. 
Fig.  3 will  make  this  clear.  The  ground  has  a 
general  slope  of  1 in  20.  The  full  line  shows 
a 6-in.  outfall  drain  laid  to  a slope  of  1 in  24. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  arrangement  re- 
quired if  a regular  slope  of  1 in  60  is  main- 
tained. In  both  cases  the  drain  is  at  no  place 
less  than  2 ft.  6 in.  below  the  surface.  The 
drain  with  the  smaller  inclination  obviously 
involves  deeper  trenches,  and  (unless  the 
trenches  run  to  a great  depth)  more  manholes  or 
lampholes,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  steps  in  the  drain.  The  excavation  required 
for  the  i-in-24  drain  is  represented  by  the 
oblique  shading  ; the  dotted  oblique  lines  in 
the  same  direction  show  the  additional  excava- 
tion required  for  the  i-in-60  drain  if  an  addi- 
tional manhole  or  lamphole  is  constructed  at  A. 
If  this  is  not  provided,  still  more  digging  will 
be  required  as  shown  by  the  reversed  oblique 
dotted  lines.  In  either  case  the  flatter  gradient 
involves  a deeper  manhole  at  B. 

A word  of  warning  must  be  uttered  with 
regard  to  the  different  slopes  allowed  for  pipes 
of  different  sizes.  Many  persons  appear  to 
think  that  if  the  levels  of  the  drain-inlet  and 
sewer  will  only  admit  of  a slope  of,  say,  1 in 


60  being  given  to  the  drains,  6-in.  pipes  ought 
to  be  used,  whereas,  if  a gradient  quicker  than 
1 in  40  can  be  obtained,  a 4-in.  drain  may  be 
used.  The  fact  is  that  the  larger  drain  ought 
to  be  used  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a 
correspondingly  greater  flow  of  sewage.  In 
Table  III.  it  was  shown  that  a 4-in.  pipe  laid 
to  a slope  of  1 in  34  and  flowing  one-third  full 
discharges  sewage  at  the  rate  of  3*91  cubic  ft. 
per  minute,  the  velocity  of  the  flow  being  2£ 
lineal  ft.  per  second.  To  produce  the  same 
velocity  in  a 6-in.  drain  laid  to  a slope  of  1 in 
63,  there  must  be  a discharge  at  the  rate  of 
8*84  cubic  ft.  per  minute.  If  this  larger 
quantity  of  sewage  is  not  passed  through  the 
pipe,  the  depth  of  the  flow  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  velocity  will  fall  below  the  assumed 
minimum  of  2^  ft.  per  second. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  reference  may 
be  made  to  fig.  4.  A 3-in.  pipe  laid  to  a 
gradient  of  I in  40  and  flowing  half-full  is 
taken  as  the  standard.  This  is  estimated  to 
discharge  3-32  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the 
velocity  of  the  flow  being  2-25  lineal  feet  per 
second.  In  the  larger  pipes  the  depth  of  flow 
will  be  as  shown,  and  as  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  becomes  less  with  each  successive 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the 
velocity  is  reduced,  so  that  in  the  9-in.  pipe  it  is 
slightly  less  than  2 ft.  per  second,  although  the 
gradient  remains  the  same. 

If  the  9-in.  pipe  had  been  laid  to  give  a 
velocity  of  2 25  ft.  per  second  when  flowing 
half-full— thus  corresponding  with  the  3-in. 
pipe — the  gradient  would  have  been  1 in  237, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  when  3-32  cubic 
feet  per  minute  were  passing  through  the 
pipe,  would  have  been  barely  1 ft.  per  second. 

Large  pipes,  therefore,  are  a positive  dis- 
advantage unless  the  quantity  of  sewage  is 
proportionate  to  their  capacity.  If  the  sewage 
is  only  sufficient  for  a 4-in.  pipe,  and  a 6-m 
pipe  must  (in  consequence  of  local  regulations) 
be  used,  the  latter  must  be  laid  at  a slightly 
steeper  gradient  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  smaller  pipe. 

The  Size  of  Drains.— The  model  by-laws 
(both  urban  and  rural)  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  new  drainage  by- 
laws of  the  London  County  Council,  require 
every  drain  “ to  be  of  adequate  size,  and,  if 
constructed  or  adapted  to  be  used  for  convey- 
ing sewage,  to  have  an  internal  diameter  not 
less  than  four  inches.”  This  by-law  leaves  the 
size  of  sub-soil  drains  and  rainwater  drams  to 
the  discretion  of  the  sanitary  authority’s  sur- 
veyor or  the  architect  or  builder,  but  prescribes 
a diameter  of  at  least  4 in.  for  sewage  drains. 
Many  authorities  specify  that  main  drains  must 
be  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  branch  drains  4 in.  ; 
others  require  that  branch  drains  from  water- 
closets  to  be  also  6 in.  in  diameter  ; others, 
again,  a'low  no  drain  to  be  less  than  6 in.  I nder 
certain  authorities  “ combined  drains  must  be 
at  least  9 in.  in  diameter,  even  if  only  two  small 
houses  are  served  by  the  drain.  The  Board  of 
Education  considers  a 4-in.  drain  suitable  for 
as  many  as  ten  water-closets ; for  a greater 
number  a 6-in.  drain  must  be  used. 

Here  again,  very  little  can  be  learnt  from 
official  regulations,  and  the  question  must  be 
considered  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
sewage  to  be  carried  away  in  a given  time. 
This  differs  enormously,  according  to  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  building,  the  area  to  be 
drained,  the  partial  or  total  admission  of  rain- 


water, and  other  circumstances.  The  sewage 
produced  in  the  labourer’s  cottage  is  obviously 
very  different  in  quantity  per  person  from  that 
produced  in  the  squire's  mansion.  If  the  rain- 
water falling  on  a country  house  and  its 
curtilage  is  admitted  to  the  drains,  the  sewage 
proper  will  be  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  flow  in  a thunderstorm.  Subsoil-water, 
if  admitted  to  the  drain,  may  largely  increase 
the  volume  of  sewage.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a hard-and-fast  rule,  but  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  small  drains 
will  carry  away  a far  larger  quantity  of  sewage 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

In  the  example  given  in  Chapter  5,  the  total 
daily  flow  from  a middle-class  house  occupied 
by  eight  persons  was  estimated  to  be  220 
gallons.  This  is  equivalent  to  rather  over 
35  cubic  ft.  On  reference  to  Table  III.  it  will 
be  found  that  a 4-in.  drain,  laid  to  a slope  of 
1 in  34  and  running  full,  will  discharge  this 
quantity  in  about  two  and  a quarter  minutes  ; 
if  the  drain  is  running  one-third  full,  the  time 
occupied  by  the  discharge  will  be  less  than 
nine  minutes.  Obviously,  a 4_'n-  main  drain  can 
convey  a much  larger  quantity  of  liquid  than 
is  likely  to  be  produced  in  a dozen  houses  of 
this  class.  The  branch-drains  have  still  less  to 
do.  In  such  a house  there  will  probably  be, 
at  least,  six  branch  drains— say  two  for  sinks, 
two  for  baths  and  lavatories,  and  two  for 
water-closets.  These  will  receive  different 
proportions  of  the  sewage,  probably  one-half 
going  to  the  drain  from  the  family  bath  and 
lavatory  ; the  other  branches  will  therefore 
receive  very  small  quantities.  The  branch 
from  the  servants’  water-closet  will  probably 
not  have  a greater  daily  flow  than  ten  or  twelve 
gallons.  Four-inch  branch  drains  are  there- 
fore much  too  large,  as  far  as  their  carrying 
capacity  and  the  flow  of  sewage  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  rainwater 
must  also  be  carried  away  by  the  sewage- 
drains.  Taking  a severe  thunderstorm,  with  a 
rainfall  of  1 in.  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  we  have  a flow  of  water  at 
the  rate  of  ” cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every 
100  square  feet  of  roofed  or  paved  surface  to  be 
drained.  If  this  surface  is  4,000  square  ft.,  it 
will  receive  22'2  cubic  feet  of  rain  per  minute. 
Some  portion  of  this  will  be  lost  by  absorption 
and  percolation,  but  the  loss  in  a storm  of  this 
Kind  will  be  trifling,  and  need  not  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Referring  again  to  Table  III, 
we  find  that  a 5-in.  drain,  laid  to  the  minimum 
gradient  of  1 in  48,  is  capable  of  discharging 
2372  cubic  feet  per  minute  when  running  full  ; 
add  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
discharge  (which  occurs  when  the  pipe  is  not 
quite  full),  and  we  get  a maximum  discharging 
capacity  of  28  29  cubic  feet  per  minute  that  is 
to  say,  6 cubic  feet  more  than  the  rainfall  A 
main  drain  5 in.  in  diameter  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  discharging  0 cubic  feet  (37 J gallonsl 
of  sewage  per  minute  in  addition  to  the  rain- 

water.  . , . 

The  branch  drains  conveying  rain-water  to 
the  main  drain  will  probably  be  at  least  eight 
in  number,  some  of  which  may  also  convey 
sewage.  The  areas  served  by  the  different 
branches  will  not  be  equal,  but  probably  no 
branch  will  have  to  carry  away  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  rainfall,  or  about  4'4  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  A 3-in.  drain  laid  to  a gradient  of  i 
in  21  will  discharge  more  than  9 cubic  leet  a 
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minute  when  running  full  ; a 4-in.  drain  with  a 
gradient  of  1 in  34  will  discharge  more  than 
16  cubic  feet.  This  quantity  of  4^4  cubic  feet 
per  minute  is  not  likely  to  be  often  reached  in 
practice,  as  it  represents  the  rainfall  on  an  area 
of  no  less  than  800  square  feet,  but  even  if  we 
have,  say,  a courtyard  50  ft.  square  with  a 
single  gully  in  the  centre,  the  maximum  rain- 
fall per  minute  will  be  less  than  14  cubic  feet, 
and  a 4-in.  drain  with  a gradient  of  I in  34 
will,  therefore,  be  ample. 

As  far  as  the  combined  volume  of  sewage 
and  rain  water  is  concerned,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity (save  under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances) for  branch  drains  of  proper  gradients 
to  be  more  than  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  3-in.  drains  would  never 
be  charged  to  more  than  half  their  capacity. 

The  question  which  now  remains  to  be 
answered  is  this  : Is  there  anything  in  ordinary 
sewage  which  is  likely  to  cause  obstructions  in 
small  drains  ? This  is  a question  which  can 
best  be  answered  by  practical  experience,  or 
(failing  this)  by  experiment.  Unfortunately, 
the  by-laws  of  Sanitary  Authorities  have  in 
a large  measure  prevented  the  use  of  small 
drains,  and  there  is  probably  not  a Sanitary 
Authority  in  the  country  which  would  at  this 
moment  allow  a sewage  drain  to  be  constructed 
of  a less  diameter  than  4 in.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  successive  changes 
from  large  brick  barrel  drains  to  9-in.  pipes, 
and  from  these  to  6-in.,  and  from  these  again  to 
4-in.,  have  been  entirely  successful  ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  diminution  will  be 
carried  still  further.  The  reduction  of  soil- 
pipes  to  3^  in.  will  probably  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  size  of  branch 
drain-pipes,  and  both  may  eventually  be  still 
further  contracted. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  4-in. 
drain-pipes  are  better  than  6-in.  for  branches. 
In  1896  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  carried  out  several 
series  of  experiments  with  6-in.,  4-in.,  and  3-in. 
pipes,  and  in  every  case  the  6-in.  pipes  gave 
the  worst  results.  In  the  first  series  two  drains 
were  laid,  each  about  83  ft.  long.  One  length 
was  formed  of  6-in.  drain-pipes  with  a fall 
of  1 in  40,  and  the  other  of  4-in.  pipes  with  a 
fall  of  1 in  60.  In  each  case  there  was  a bend 
about  12  ft.  from  the  outlet  end,  and  a Buchan 
trap  in  the  course  of  the  drain.  A wash-down 
water-closet,  with  a 2-gallon  siphon  cistern 
and  i|-in.  flush-pipe,  was  used  in  the  experi- 
ments. Artificial  Iieces  composed  of  soft  soap 
and  sawdust  were  placed  in  the  basin  and 
flushed  out  in  the  usual  wav.  The  6-in.  drain 
was  first  tested.  The  first  flush  cleared 
the  basin,  but  it  was  not  till  the  sixth 
flush  that  half  the  charge  came  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  drain,  and  not  till  the  eighth  that 
the  drain  was  cleared.  Summing  up  this  pre- 
liminary series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Plummer 
says  that  “although  the  4-in.  drain  was  not  of 
so  steep  a gradient  as  the  6-in.  drain,  and 
although  it  also  had  a much  more  acute  bend 
in  it,  the  result  of  these  experiments  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  smaller  drain-pipe." 

Another  series  included  experiments  on  6-in. 
and  4- in.  sanitary-pipe  drains  and  4-in.  and 
3-in.  glass-lined  iron  pipes.  These  were  laid 
alongside  each  other  with  a fall  of  about  1 in  40. 
The  total  length  in  each  case  was  82  ft.,  and 
each  drain  had  an  almost  right-angled  rounded 
bend  12  ft.  from  the  outlet,  and  a trap  4 ft.  in 
front  of  the  bend.  At  a further  distance  of 
8 ft.  there  was  a junction  from  a water-closet, 
and  at  the  head  of  each  drain  two  water-closets 
were  fixed  over  each  other,  as  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors  of  a building.  Four  pieces  of 
paper  and  a solid  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
sawdust  weighing  6 oz.  were  used  at  each  test, 
and  each  drain  was  tested  by  successive  dis- 
charges from  the  first  floor  and  ground  floor 
closets  at  the  head  of  the  drain  and  from  the 
closet  along  the  course  of  the  drain.  The  6-in. 
drain  was  first  tested.  The  three  closets  were 
charged  and  flushed  in  rotation  twenty  times, 
so  that  sixty  deposits  in  all  were  passed  into 
the  drain.  After  the  fourteenth  round  the 
drain  was  completely  blocked  ; of  22\  lbs.  of 
scap  and  sawdust  put  in,  only  7 had  passed  out. 
The  4-in.  sanitary  - pipe  drain  gave  better 
results,  the  charge  passing  through  more 
freely,  till  a stoppage  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  round.  The  results  with  the  4-in. 
iron  pipes  are  described  a>  “satisfactory,”  and 
with  the  3-in.  iron  pipes  as  “ even  more  so — 
each  charge  practically  came  direct  through 
the  drain  with  eac  1 Hush.”  A flush  of 
2 gallons  was  used  in  this  series  of  experi- 
ments; with  a flush  of  2*  gallons,  the  6-in. 


pipe  worked  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  therefore 
not  considered  necessary  to  test  the  smaller 
pipes. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  3-in. 
pipes  may  be  safely  used,  even  for  drains  from 
water-closets,  and  that  they  are  indeed  less 
likely  to  be  choked  than  pipes  of  larger 
diameter.  Some  tests  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Charles  Porter,  of  Stockport,  on  6-in.  and  4-in. 
drains  corroborate  the  view  that  small  pipes 
are  better  than  large  ones  for  house  drains. 
Two  drains,  47  ft.  long,  were  laid,  one  with 
4-in.  pipes  to  a gradient  of  1 in  40,  and  the 
other  with  6-in.  pipes  to  a gradient  of  1 in  60. 
Each  drain  had  one  rounded  bend  of  90  deg. 
and  a disconnecting  trap  of  the  same  bore  as 
the  pipe.  A wash-down  water-closet  gave 
better  results  than  a wash-out  basin.  With 
the  latter  (tested  in  connexion  with  a 4-in. 
drain)  the  closet-trap  was  cleared  in  every  case 
by  a 3-gallon  flush,  but  the  4-in.  disconnecting 
trap  was  cleared  only  twice.  Twelve  tests  with 
2^-gallon  and  2-gallon  flushes  gave  still  worse 
results  ; in  eight  cases  the  closet-trap  was  not 
cleared,  in  five  the  drain  was  not  cleared,  and 
in  every  case  the  disconnecting  trap  retained  a 
portion  of  the  soil.  The  wash-down  closet 
worked  better  ; the  closet-trap  and  4-in.  drain 
were  always  cleared  by  a 2-gallon  flush,  but  in 
no  case  was  this  sufficient  to  clear  the  4-in. 
disconnecting  trap.  A 2 }2 -gallon  flush  was 
not  much  better  ; but  3 gallons  invariably 
cleared  the  closet,  drain,  and  trap.  With  a 
6-in.  drain  (gradient  1 in  60)  and  a 6-in.  dis- 
connecting trap,  even  a 6-gallon  flush  cleared 
the  trap  only  twice  in  four  tests,  and  smaller 
flushes  proved  quite  inadequate. 

The  moral  is  obvious — never  use  pipes  of 
greater  diameter  than  4 in.  for  branch  drains. 
Smaller  pipes  cannot  yet  be  used  (except  in 
rural  districts)  on  account  of  the  local  by-laws, 
but  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
3j/2-in.  iron  pipes  will  be  allowed  in  place  of 
4-in.  stoneware,  and  still  further  reductions 
will  probably  follow. 

Large  pipes  are  not  only  more  likely  to 
retain  deposits,  but  they  are  also  more  difficult 
to  ventilate  and  more  costly.  This  question  of 
cost  is  worth  consideration,  especially  in 
country  houses  where  the  drains  are  of  great 
length.  The  following  list  prices  of  stoneware 
pipes  may  prove  useful  in  this  connexion 
3-in.,  6£d.  ; 4-in.,  9d.  ; 5-in.,  ioid.  ; 6-in., 
is.  lid.;  7-in.,  is.  3d.;  8-in.,  is.  6d.  ; 9-in., 
is.  9d.  To  the  difference  in  prime  cost  must 
be  added  the  extra  freight  of  the  larger  pipes, 
the  extra  labour  and  cement  in  laying,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  the  necessary  bends,  junctions, 
and  traps. 

1 — - l 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Stevens. — We  have  to  announce  the  death, 
in  his  seventy-9ixth  year,  of  Mr.  James  Stevens,  of 
No.  88,  Mosley-street,  Manchester,  and  Chester- 
road,  Macclesfield.  Mr.  Stevens  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1S77,  and  had  been  President  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects.  He  enjoyed  a considerable 
practice  as  an  architect,  surveyor,  and  valuer  in 
Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  the  localities  around, 
and  was  employed  as  architect  for  the  building  of 
many  large  premises  for  business  purposes.  In 
1S82  he  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and 
designs  for  a complete  restoration,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle,  and  new 
choir  and  clergy  vestries,  for  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael.  M.acclesfield,  as  illustrated  in  our  columns 
of  November  27, 1886— three  views  and  a plan.  The 
work  was  finished,  as  far  as  the  funds  permitted, 
and  the  capacity  was  increased  to  900  sittings,  in 
1892.  Mr.  Stevens  was  also  appointed  as  architect, 
at  Macclesfield,  for  the  erection  for  the  Town 
Council  of  the  Technical  Schools  on  the  site  of  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society’s  premises  at  Park  Green 
in  February,  1898  ; the  enlargement,  with  a new 
front  and  new  Council  Charaoer  (1869-70),  of  the 
Town  Hall  (originally  built  in  1S23-4  after  Francis 
Goodwin’s  designs)  ; the  Militia  barracks  in  the 
Crompton-road  (1858-9),  for  which  he  made  the 
plans  and  designs  after  the  Gothic  style,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Pownall,  of  London  ; the  Chad- 
wick Free  Library,  Park  Green  (1868-80),  a gift  to 
fhe  Corporation  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  in 
f>76;  the  School  of  Art,  Park  Green,  of  stone,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  opened  in  June,  187.,  ; and  the 
Infirmary  near  the  Park  ( 1S70-2),  for  sixty  in-patient?, 
with  quarters  for  the  nurses’  training-school. 


Hotel  Improvement,  Sheffield.— Improve- 
ments at  the  Royal  Victoria  Station  Hotel,  Sheffield, 
have  just  been  completed.  The  architect  for  the 
new  portion  of  the  building  was  Mr.  William  Owen, 
of  Manchester.  The  decorations  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Lamb,  & Heighway 
Manchester  J ' 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS . 

The  Restoration  of  Iona  Cathedral.— The 
Cathedral  Church  of  Iona,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  in  a dilapidated  condition,  is  about  to  be 
restored.  Founded  by  Reginald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  cathedral 
was  at  first  used  as  a monastery,  which  was  attached 
to  a Norwegian  diocese.  Some  of  the  evidences  of 
its  occupation  by  monks  still  exist  in  the  remains  of 
the  chapter-house,  cell?,  and  dining-halls.  Although 
it  was  first  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century,  most 
of  the  architecture  is  of  a later  period,  probably  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  cathedral,  which  is 
cruciform  in  shape,  consists  of  a nave  and  choir, 
with  aisles  and  north  and  south  transepts,  while  a 
tower  rises  over  the  choir.  The  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  roofless,  including  the  choir,  the  aisles, 
and  the  south  transept,  and  the  present  operations 
are  to  be  confined  to  remedying  that  defect  and 
thus  making  the  edifice  watertight.  The  question 
of  roofing  the  tower  and  executing  other  details  is 
at  present  under  consideration.  The  height  and 
form  of  the  church  roof  are  fixed  by  the  existing 
east  gable,  which  is  entire,  and  also  by  the  outline 
of  the  gable,  which  is  seen  against  the  central 
tower.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  roof  will  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  existing  marks,  and  will 
be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  original  roof. 
The  edifice  will  give  accommodation  for  over  a 
thousand  persons,  but  it  is  not  intended  at  present 
to  erect  seats.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  M'Gibbon 
& Ross,  Edinburgh,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Mitchell  & Sons,  Edinburgh. — Scotsman. 

Central  Hall,  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
SOUTHSEA. — Building  extensions  have  been  made  in 
Albert-road,  Southsea,  for  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
The  front  elevation  consists  of  a spire  some  70  ft. 
high  on  one  side,  and  a turret  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a window  in  the  front,  12  ft.  wide  and 
16  ft.  in  height,  with  ornamental  Bath  stone  work 
and  cathedral  glass  set  in  lead.  There  are  two 
entrances,  one  on  each  side.  The  one  on  the  right- 
hand  side  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  hall,  6 ft. 
wide.  The  left-hand  entrance  is  to  the  school.  Two 
shops  are  provided  between  the  two  entrances. 
The  hall  is  36  ft.  wide  and  76  ft.  long.  The  seats 
are  all  semi-circular  and  rise  one  above  another. 
The  orchestra  on  each  side  of  the  organ  occupies  an 
elevated  position  facing  the  congregation.  The 
organ  has  been  built  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wads- 
worth Bros.,  of  Manchester.  The  pulpit,  seats,  &c., 
are  of  pine.  The  hall  will  accommodate  about  600 
persons.  The  schoolroom  will  hold  some  400 
children.  There  are  three  classrooms,  a kitchen, 
and  a minister’s  vestry.  The  buildings  are  warmed 
with  hot  water,  and  the  lighting  will  be  by  electric 
light.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Wonnacott,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  Quick  & Son. 

Unitarian  Church,  Aberdeen. — A new  Uni- 
tarian church  is  to  be  erected  at  Aberdeen  in 
Skene-street,  at  its  junction  with  Rosemount- 
vladuct.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  D.  & R.  J. 
M'Millan,  Aberdeen.  The  cost  will  be  about  5 .000/. 

Fife  and  Kinross  Asylum. — A meeting  of  the 
Lunacy  Board  of  Fife  and  Kinross  was  held  in 
Cupar  on  the  1 ith  inst.  The  committee  had  before 
them  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  architect,  for 
the  proposed  extensions  at  the  asylum.  The  Chair- 
man explained  that  the  general  idea  was  to  provide 
another  100  beds.  The  expense  of  the  additions 
and  alterations  was  roughly  estimated  at  from 
10,000/.  to  11,000/.  The  committee  required  the 
authority  of  the  Board  to  allow  the  architect  to 
make  detailed  plans  and  specifications  and  estimates 
of  the  cost,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  scheme  C 
should  be  adopted,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  get  Mr.  Gillespie  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications,  with  estimates,  and  submit  these  to 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  and  also  to  the  Board 
for  approval. 

Enlarged  Premises  for  the  Sheffield  Club. 
— At  the  annual  meeting  on ‘the  nth  inst.  of  the 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Club  it  was  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  premises,  and  bring  the  building  more 
in  harmony  with  modern  ideas.  The  intention  is  to 
build  a wing  on  the  new  site,  and  to  remodel  the 
whole  of  the  present  premises.  The  plans  provide 
for  a coffee-room,  new  billiard-room,  members’ 
bedrooms,  elevator,  and  other  accommodation.  A 
competition  for  the  new  buildings  and  alterations 
recently  took  place  among  Sheffield  architects,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Connon,  of  Leeds,  who 
was  appointed  assessor,  awarded  first  place  to  Mr. 
J.  I.  Potter,  of  Nor  folk-street. 

Library,  Wolverhampton.— rWolverhampton’s 
newest  municipal  building,  the  Jubilee  Free  Library, 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Cleveland-road  and  Garrick- 
street.  the  opening  of  which  we  briefly  mentioned 
last  week,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  of 
London,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Wilcock,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  site  of  the  structure  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Theatre  Royal,  which, 
after  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Lichfield - 
street,  was  for  many  years  vacant.  The  walls  are 
of  red  brick  with  terra-cotta  mouldings  andj dress- 
lings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  ornamental  work  has  been 
introduced  in  connexion  with  the  main  entrance, 
which  has  a triple  arch  and  two  doorways  leading 
into  a vestibule.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  en- 
trance hall  is  the  magazine-room.  68  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
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>road,  the  coved  ceiling  being  supported  by  pillars 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  Over  a concrete  floor  has 
jeen  placed  a thick  cork  covering  which  will 
prevent  any  noise  through  people  moving  from  one 
aart  of  the  room  to  another.  Light  is  admitted 
through  six  arched  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
room,  with  two  at  the  Hall-street  end.  The  news- 
room is  situated  on  the  same  floor,  and  is  50  ft.  long 
by  45  ft.  wide.  The  upper  rooms  are  reached  from 
the  vestibule  by  means  of  a winding  staircase,  with 
polished  Hopton  Wood  stone  sides,  and  balustrade 
of  the  same  material,  which  opens  into  another 
vestibule  with  ornamental  lights  from  the  ceiling. 
On  the  left-hand  side  is  situated  the  lending 
library,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
magazine-room.  Light  is  here  secured  by  means  of 
double-arched  skylights  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  Adjoining  the  lending  library  is  the  refer- 
ence library.  There  the  walls  are  panelled  with 
oak,  and  the  fittings  are  of  the  same  materia),  while 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  about  9,000 
volumes,  though  in  a room  above  will  be  placed  the 
newspaper  files  and  other  books  which  are  not  so 
frequently  asked  for  a3  those  in  the  reference 
library  proper.  Special  accommodation  has  been 
made  for  the  chief  librarian. 

Colne  and  Holme  Valleys  Isolation  Hos- 
pital.— On  the  13th  inst.,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  Huddersfield  Union  Offices,  Mr.  F.  St.  George 
Mivart,  M.D.,  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  into  an  applica- 
tion made  to  that  Board  for  sanction  to  the  borrow- 
ing by  the  West  Riding  County  Council  of  23,744/., 
for  the  erection  by  the  Colne  and  Holme  Valleys 
Joint  Isolation  Hospital  Committee  of  an  infectious 
diseases  hospital  at  Meltham  Moor.  Mr.  J.  Berry, 
the  architect,  gave  a description  of  the  site  and 
the  proposed  hospital,  with  the  estimates  of  the 
cost.  The  site  of  the  hospital  is  about  one  mile 
from  Meltham  Station,  called  Meltham  Moor,  and 
adjoins  the  public  highway  from  Meltham  to  Slaith- 
waite  and  Marsden.  The  total  area  of  the  land 
acquired  is  19  a.  3 r.,  and  the  area  of  the  site 
intended  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes  is 
7 acres.  The  height  of  the  hospital  above  the 
sea  level  will  be  790  ft.  The  hospital  will  consist 
of  seven  blocks  of  buildings:  — 1,  administra- 
tion ; 2,  lodge  and  discharging  - rooms  ; 3,  isola- 
tion block  for  six  beds ; 4,  scarlet  fever  pavilion 
with  two  separation  wards  for  sixteen  beds  ; 
5,  another  scarlet  fever  pavilion,  without  separation 
wards,  for  fourteen  beds  ; 6,  typhoid  fever  pavilion 
for  fourteen  beds  ; 7,  laundry,  disinfecting-rooms, 
stable,  engine  and  boiler-house,  and  mortuary. 
There  will  be  a porter’s  lodge  near  the  entrance 
gates.  The  isolation  block  will  contain  two  bed 
wards,  two  single  bed  wards,  and  two  nurses’  duty 
rooms.  There  will  be  an  open  verandah  in  front  of 
each  section,  and  leading  off  it  will  be  the  water- 
closets  and  slop  sinks,  and  a movable  bath  will  be 
placed  under  each  verandah.  The  total  space  of 
the  wards  will  be  2,02s  cubic  feet,  and  will  give 
150  sq.  ft.  per  bed.  Each  of  the  scarlet  fever 
pavilions  will  have  two  wards,  each  with  eight  beds 
for  females,  two  other  wards  each  with  six  beds  for 
males,  and  there  will  be  two  separation  wards  in 
one  pavilion  only.  The  nurses'  duty  rooms  or  ward 
kitchen  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  will  have  four  fixed  windows  allowing  complete 
observation  of  the  four  wards.  The  convalescent- 
room  will  be  on  the  first  floor  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavilion,  over  the  entrance  passage  and 
nurses'  duty  room,  and  will  be  approached  by  a 
stone  staircase  from  the  front  entrance.  The  bath- 
rooms, water-closets,  and  slop  sinks  will  be  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  wards,  cut  off  by  a cross  venti- 
lating lobby.  An  open  verandah  will  run  along  the 
south-east  front  of  each  pavilion.  The  wards  in  the 
scarlet  fever  pavilion  will  be  of  the  same  total  area 
as  those  of  the  isolation  block.  The  typhoid  fever 
pavilion  will  have  six  beds  in  the  female  ward,  six 
in  the  male  ward,  and  one  bed  each  in  the  two 
separation  wards,  and  the  nurses'  duty  room  will  be 
similar  to  those  in  the  scarlet  fever  pavilions. 
There  will  be  no  convalescent  room  to  this  pavilion. 
One  movable  bath  will  be  provided,  and  the  water- 
closets  and  slop  sinks  will  be  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  wards.  The  total  area  of  the  pavilion  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  other  pavilions.  The  laundry 
block  contains  wash-house,  laundry,  drying  stove, 
receiving-room,  disinfecting-rooms,  van  shed,  ambu- 
lance, stable,  harness-room,  covered  yard,  coal  place, 
engine  and  boiler  house,  accumulator-room,  long 
chimney,  mortuary,  and  viewing-room.  All  the 
larger  wards  will  be  heated  by  means  of  open 
djuble-fronted  stoves  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  smaller  wards  will  have  open  fire- 
places. The  bathrooms  will  be  heated  by  small 
radiators.  Fresh  air  inlets  will  be  provided  behind 
each  bed  ; all  the  windows  will  be  double  hung  with 
sliding  sashes,  and  fanlight  made  to  fall  inwards 
above.  Ventilating  shafts  will  be  fixed  in  the 
ceilings  of  each  ward,  and  connected  to  extract 
ventilators  on  the  roof.  All  the  wards  will  have 
1 square  foot  of  window  to  every  66  cubic  feet 
of  space.  All  the  baths  in  the  pavilions  will  be  sup- 
plied with  hot  water  obtained  from  steam-heated 
calorifiers. 

Additions  to  Hospital,  Bucknall,  Stafford- 
shire.— Additions  to  the  infectious  diseases  hospital 
of  the  Hanley,  Stoke,  and  Fenton  Joint  Hospital 
Board  were  opened  at  Bucknall  on  the  6th  inst. 
These  are  the  third  extensions  which  have  taken 


place  during  the  last  six  years,  and  they  include  a new 
eighteen-bed  pavilion,  with  separate  wards  and 
annexes ; a large  addition  to  the  administrative 
block  ; a power  block,  containing  steam  boiler, 
engine,  dynamo,  accumulators,  &c.,  and  chimney 
shaft  60  ft.  high  ; additions  and  extensive  altera- 
tions to  the  laundry  block,  with  modern  disinfecting 
station  ; new  stabling  and  ambulance  house  block. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  10,500/  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  various 
contractors  to  the  designs  of  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  architect,  Hanley. 
The  eighteen-bed  pavilion  is  planned  as  per  the 
Local  Government  Board’s  requirements  for  eighteen 
beds,  with  2,02s  cubic  ft.  of  air  space  to  each,  but 
like  all  other  buildings  on  the  site,  it  is  furnished  for 
double  the  number  allowed,  viz.,  thirty-six — half  the 
number  being  children’s  cots.  It  has  a central 
entrance  leading  into  a hall,  which  is  heated  by  a 
radiator  connected  with  the  bath  boiler  at  the  back 
of  the  range  in  the  nurses'  duty-room.  Larder  and 
coal  place  are  provided  on  either  side  of  entrance. 
In  front,  on  entering,  is  the  nurses’  duty-room. 
Four  inspection  windows  are  provided,  looking  into 
both  wards,  and  also  into  separation  wards.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  the  principal  wards,  each  being 
4S  ft.  by  26  ft.  Entering  out  of  these  are  the 
separation  wards.  At  the  end  of  each  ward  is  the 
annexe,  approached  by  a disconnecting  and  ven- 
tilating lobby  (which  cuts  off  this  part  of 
the  building  from  the  main  wards).  It  con- 
tains two  water-closets,  nurses’  slop-sink,  bath- 
room with  lavatories,  and  a small  storeroom. 
The  whole  of  the  Hoors  to  wards,  separation  wards, 
nurses’  duty-room  and  bathrooms,  are  laid  with 
maple  floorboards,  polished.  The  floors  of  the 
vestibule,  corridors,  and  annexes,  except  the  bath- 
rooms, are  laid  with  terrazzo,  and  the  walls  are 
covered  with  tiles.  The  painted  woodwork  to 
interior  and  ceiling  is  finished  in  “ Ripolin.”  The 
large  wards  are  heated  with  Shorland's  patent 
down-draught  hot-air  faience  stove3  (two  to  each 
ward),  and  the  separation  wards  are  heated  with 
their  patent  Manchester  grates.  Behind  each  bed 
is  fixed  in  the  wall,  near  the  floor,  a patent  inlet  to 
admit  the  air,  with  as  little  draught  as  possible.  Air 
inlets  are  also  fixed  in  the  walls  between  windows, 
with  Boyle's  brackets ; also  outlets  above  these  in 
the  wall  at  the  ceiling  level.  In  addition  to  these 
outlets,  grids  are  fixed  in  the  ceiling  connected  with 
air-tight  wood  channels  or  troughs,  which  are  in  turn 
connected  with  Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilators  on  the 
roof.  The  ward  windows  also  assist  the  ventilation. 
The  laundry  block  has  been  almost  remodelled,  as 
well  as  enlarged  ; it  is  now  a dual  system,  contain- 
ing patients’  wash-house,  staff  wash-house,  ironing- 
room,  hot-air  drying  closets,  disinfection  station,  and 
mortuary.  The  machinery  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Summerscale  & Sons,  Keighley.  Electric 
light  is  provided  in  the  building.  The  stabling 
block  is  built  round  the  coach-house  erected  for 
ambulance,  and  contains  now  spaces  for  two  ambu- 
lances, two-stall  stable,  loose  box,  harness-room, 
loft,  and  a room  which  could  be  used  as  a bedroom. 
A large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  adminis- 
trative block.  The  chief  features  are  the  entrance- 
hall  and  new  main  staircase,  servants'  hall,  house- 
maids’ pantry,  larder,  ten  bedrooms,  nurses’ 
bathroom,  sitting-room,  lavatory,  water-closet,  and 
linen  stores.  The  finishing  of  the  premises  is 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  eighteen- 
bed  pavilion,  the  walls  having  tiled  dado,  with 
plaster  above  instead  of  all  tiling.  In  connexion 
with  these  extensions,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Embrey  & 
Co.  have  been  the  contractors  for  the  buildings, 
and  included  in  their  contract  are  the  Marsden 
Tile  Co.,  Burslem,  who  have  executed  the  whole  of 
the  tiling  to  walls,  dadoes,  hearths,  &c.  ; Messrs. 
Diespeker,  London,  the  terrazzo  paving  ; Messrs. 
George  Howson  & Sons,  Hanley,  the  whole  of  the 
baths,  water-closets,  slopsinks,  lavatories,  and 
sanitary  fittings  ; Messrs.  Shorlands,  Manchester, 
the  faience  stoves  and  Manchester  grates  ; Messrs. 
Boyle  & Sons,  London,  the  roof  ventilators  and 
inlets,  except  those  behind  the  beds,  which  are 
Messrs.  Ellison's  ; Messrs  Lockerbie  & Wilkinson, 
Birmingham,  the  locks,  door  fasteners,  and 
ventilating  hoppers.  Other  separate  contracts  are 
by:— Mr.  E.  Malkin,  Hanley,  for  the  furniture: 
Messrs.  Holgate  & Small,  Stoke,  for  the  bedsteads 
and  ironmongery  ; Messrs.  Summerscale  & Sons, 
Keighley,  for  the  laundry  machinery  ; Messrs. 
Manlove  & Alliot,  Nottingham,  the  disinfector  ; 
Messrs.  Blackburn,  Starling,  & Co.,  Nottingham  and 
Hanley,  the  engine,  dynamo,  accumulators  (Chloride 
Co.),  and  the  electrical  plant;  grates,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  ripolin,  Mr.  J.  Codings,  Hanley ; 
wrought-iron  dog  grate,  by  Mr.  W.  Durose,  of 
Tunstall. 


Manchester  Customs  Offices.— For  a con- 
siderable time  past  the  Customs  authorities  at 
Manchester  have  pressed  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  His  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  the  necessity  of 
having  a new  custom  house  in  Manchester  to  meet 
the  increasing  volumes  of  trade  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity.  The  matter  has  now  taken  tangible  shape. 
Mr.  Tanner,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  has  intimated  that  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  custom  house  at  Manchester. 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Lee  & Son,  architects,  of  Craven- 
street,  Charing  Crc  ss,  London,  have  prepared  bills 
of  quantities,  and  f<  rms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
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from  them.  Tenders  may  be  delivered  up  to 
March  3. — Manchester  Courier. 

Corn,  &c„  Exchange,  Manchester.— The  new 
Corn,  Grocery,  and  Produce  Exchange,  which  is 
being  built  upon  the  area  bounded  by  Hanging- 
ditch,  Cathedral-street,  and  Fennel-street,  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  general  plan  of  the 
exterior  of  the  new  exchange  is  a building  of  four 
to  six  stories,  with  an  average  depth  of  40  ft.  back 
from  the  street,  the  exchange  itself  occupying  the 
inner  triangle  thus  formed.  The  site  presented 
considerable  difficulties,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  light  to  the  lower  stories  of  the  street 
buildings  at  the  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  a simple  and  symmetrical  roof  over  the 
exchange.  It  was  found  that  these  two  demands 
could  only  be  satisfied  by  adopting  a form 
of  roof  which  had  its  main  lines  parallel 
with  the  three  streets.  Any  regular  geometrical  form 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  result  is  an  irregular 
triangle  supporting  a circular  dome.  The  main 
roof  is  carried  on  an  arcade,  parallel  with  the  walls 
at  a distance  of  about  18  ft.,  and  this  space  is 
covered  by  a coved  roof,  brought  down  so  far  and 
in  such  a way  that  the  first  floor  offices  have  ample 
direct  light.  The  arcade  supporting  the  roof  is  of 
columns  24  ft.  high  and  arches  rising  to  a height  of 
36  ft.  At  a height  of  44  ft.  is  a cornice  or  balcony, 
projecting  4 ft , with  massive  consoles  underneath 
From  this  point  springs  a cove,  the  three  sides 
meeting  in  a triangle  (66  ft.  from  the  floor),  and 
upon  this  rests  the  central  dome,  which  is  30  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  constructional  parts  are  of  steel.  The 
building  surrounding  the  central  hall  is  of  various 
heights,  from  four  stories  and  a basement  in  Fennel- 
street  to  six  stories,  basement,  and  sub-basement 
(or  eight  in  all)  in  Cathedral-street.  The  whole 
of  the  frontage  is  faced  with  dressed  Yorkshire 
stone.  The  basements  and  sub  basements  of  the 
building  will  be  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
produce  trades,  and  some  of  the  ground-lloor 
premises  are  also  being  let  as  warehouses  for  these 
trades.  When  completed,  the  whole  building  will 
contain  350  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices,  besides 
an  hotel  of  forty  rooms.  The  character  of  the 
general  scheme  has  been  maintained  inside  the 
building  as  well  as  outside.  The  corridors  and 
staircases  are  airy  and  well  finished  in  tiles  and 
mosaic,  and  all  the  floors  are  fireproof.  For  arti- 
ficial lighting  electricity  has  been  employed,  and  a 
system  of  heating  by  means  of  steam  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  architects  for  the  new  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Potts,  Son,  & Hennings,  and  the  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Nazareth  Home,  Lancaster.— A new 
home  in  Ashton-road,  Lancaster,  has  been  erected 
by  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Hammersmith,  London.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  250  children,  but  as  far  as  the 
accommodation  will  allow  the  beneficence  of  the 
Order  will  be  extended  to  a few  old  men  and  aged 
women.  It  is  a home  for  destitute  children,  strictly 
speaking  for  girls,  as  boys  are  provided  for  by  the 
Order  at  Ditton  Hall,  in  the  South.  The  new 
buildings  are  approached  by  a drive  through  an 
entrance  gateway  situated  in  Ashton-road.  The 
main  front,  which  faces  south-east,  has  a projecting 
gable  flanked  by  angle  buttresses  and  having  a 
niche  over  the  doorway  containing  the  figure  of  St. 
Joseph  ; above  the  niche  is  an  oriel  window.  At 
each  end  of  the  main  front  are  projecting  wide 
gables,  with  two  stone  dormers  between  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  gable.  At  the  north-east  end 
is  a projecting  octagonal-ended  apse  to  the  chapel, 
and  at  the  south-west  end  is  a secondary  stair- 
case gabled  against  the  main  block.  Entering 
through  the  vestibule,  10  ft.  wide,  a corridor,  8 ft. 
wide,  is  reached,  which  runs  longitudinally  through 
the  building.  On  one  side  are  the  chapel  and 
sacristy,  sitting-room,  schoolroom,  and  workroom  ; 
on  the  other  a large  dayroom,  sisters'  dining-room 
and  pantry,  main  staircase,  and  men’s  sitting-room 
and  dormitory.  Corridors  also  branch  off  to  the 
kitchen  wing  and  also  to  the  offices  and  bathroom 
blocks  and  garden  entrances.  The  kitchen  and 
scullery  are  2S  ft.  and  21  ft.  6 in.  long  by  19  ft.  wide 
respectively,  and  each  have  access  to  a corridor 
from  out  of  which  open  stores.  The  first 
floor  is  divided  by  similar  corridors  to  the 
ground  floor,  with  women's  and  sisters’  dormitory, 
women’s  refectory,  linen  room,  guest  room,  sisters’ 
day  room,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  the  same  scheme 
of  main  corridors  is  repeated,  with  the  various 
dormitories,  babies’  day  room,  children’s  clothes 
store,  bathroom,  &c.,  opening  out  of  the  same,  and 
the  offices  are  in  cut-off  blocks,  one  to  each  side. 
The  basement  contains  play  room,  lavatory,  and 
changing-rooms,  and  various  cellars,  and  heating- 
chamber.  The  kitchen  wing  is  all  one  story.  The 
buildings  are  of  stone  lined  with  brick,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates.  The  corridors 
have  tiled  floors  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
staircases  of  stone  are  also  fireproof,  and  with 
glazed  brick  dados  running  round  both  staircases 
and  corridors.  The  laundry  and  washhouse  block, 
which  is  a detached  block,  standing  some  distance 
to  the  north-east  of  the  main  building,  is  a one- 
story  building,  with  a receiving-room,  washhouse, 
and  laundry,  together  with  stable,  loft,  and  piggery. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  mullioned 
and  transomed  windows.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors  :— Masonry 
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B.  Graham  & Sons,  Huddersfield  ; the  carpenters’ 
work  was  mainly  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Hird,  of 
Keighley,  who  was  the  original  contractor,  and  the 
joinery  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  J.  Hatch  & Sons, 
of  Lancaster;  slaters'  work  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Nelson,  of  Morecambe  ; plasterers’  work  by  Mr. 
O.  Lister,  Ilkey  ; plumbers’  work  and  electric  light- 
ing by  Messrs.  Calvert  & Heald.of  Lancaster;  heat- 
ing by  Messrs.  Dilwortb  & Carr,  of  Preston  ; cook- 
ing appliances  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester  ; and  laundry  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Bradford  & Co.,  Salford.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  designs  by  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Austin  & Paley,  of  Lancaster.  The 
outlay  on  the  new  home  has  been  15,000/. 

Towx  Hall,  Thetford. — On  the  6th  inst. 
Thetford  new  Town  Hall  was  thrown  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  burgesses  and  their  wives.  The 
new  building  will  cost  about  10,000/.  It  con- 
sists of  basement,  fire-engine  house,  coal  store, 
kitchen,  scullery,  Mayor’s  parlour,  large  hall, 
council  chamber,  magistrates’  room,  county  court, 
entrance  hall,  and  grand  jury  chamber.  A feature 
is  the  stone  porch,  with  the  flight  of  York  stone 
steps.  The  stonework  throughout  is  of  Ketton 
stone,  and  the  outside  brickwork  has  been  done 
in  wuite  Cossey  bricks.  The  entrance  hall  is 
10  ft.  wide,  with  a height  of  14  ft.  The  outer  doors 
are  panelled  oak,  and  there  are  double  doors  open- 
ing out  of  it  to  the  large  hall,  and  the  County 
Court.  The  large  hall  is  52  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide, 
with  a height  of  23  ft.  9 in.  to  the  crown  of  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  is  carried  by  steel  girders  and 
wood  joists,  and  consists  of  a i-in.  oak  floor  laid  on 
a £-in.  deal  floor.  At  one  end  there  is  a gallery 
27  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  wide,  with  ornamental  curved 
iron  front,  and  at  the  other  the  statue  of  Justice 
(date  1799)  is  placed  in  a decorated  niche.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  plaster  with  Duresco  colour- 
ing. The  ceiling,  which  forms  an  elliptical  arch, 
is  spaced  out  in  panels.  There  are  three  cen- 
tral electric  light  pendants,  as  well  as  wall 
brackets,  which  latter  are  only  intended  for 
occasional  use  ; arrangements  have  been  made 
to  admit  of  movable  electric  lights  upon 
the  platform  when  the  room  is  used  for  public 
meetings.  This  room  will  be  warmed  by  four  hot- 
water  radiators.  The  county  court  is  30  ft.  long 
by  27  ft.  wide,  with  a height  of  14  ft.  7.  in.  The 
floor  is  of  wood  blocks  laid  on  concrete,  and  the 
room  is  heated  with  hot  water  pipes  laid  in 
trenches.  The  council  chamber  is  27  ft.  long  by 
19  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a height  of  14  ft.  2 in.,  with 
circular-headed  windows  on  two  sides.  The  magis- 
trates’ room  is  14  ft.  by  12.  ft.  This  will  be  used  by 
the  magistrates  as  a retiring-room,  and  will  also 
form  a private  room  for  the  recorder  and  county 
court  judge  when  their  courts  are  in  session.  At 
this  end  of  the  building  there  is  also  a cloak  room 
and  lavatory  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
building,  which  is  Queen  Anne  in  style,  is  lit 
throughout  with  the  electric  light,  and  is  heated 
with  hot  water.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich 
has  been  the  architect  for  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  Mr.  C.  \V.  Bullen  has  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  Messrs.  E Willmott  & Sons,  of 
Cambridge,  have  been  the  principal  contractors 
for  the  building,  and  the  sub-contractors  were  : — 
Stonework,  Messrs.  R.  Hall  & Son,  Thetford  ; 
plastering,  Mr.  W.  G.  Crotch,  Norwich ; ironwork 
and  water  fittings,  Messrs.  Barnes  & Pye,  Norwich  ; 
clock,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  Thetford  ; County  Court 
fittings,  Messrs.  Trevor,  Page,  & Co.,  Norwich ; 
mosaic  work,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  London  ; electric 
lighting,  Messrs.  D.  Brown  & Co.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ; ventilating  pipes  and  details,  Exors.  of 
late  W.  Clarke,  Thetford. 

Infirmary,  Rochdale  —A  few  days  ago  a new 
workhouse  infirmary,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  26,000/.,  was  opened  at  Rochdale. 

It  stands  on  the  high  ground  behind  the  Union 
Workhouse  at  Deamley,  about  two  miles  and  a half 
from  Rochdale.  It  consists  of  a centre  block,  with 
accommodation  for  doctor  and  matron,  administra- 
tive block  behind  the  same,  having  receiving-rooms, 
dispensary,  and  operating-room.  Over  the  same, 
accommodation  for  nurses  and  staff,  and  behind  this 
kitchen  offices.  On  either  side  is  a pavilion,  two 
stories  high,  exactly  similar,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females.  On  each  floor  is  the  general  ward  for 
twenty-eight  patients,  dayroom,  small  wards  for 
one,  two,  four,  and  eight  patients,  nurses’  duty- 
room,  &c.  The  total  number  of  beds  for  patients  is 
172.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Butterworth. 

Baptist  School,  Wycombe.— On  the  6th  inst.  a 
new  Baptist  school  was  opened  at  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
The  school  is  an  instalment  of  a larger  undertaking, 
viz.,  the  erection  of  a chapel,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  in  the  future,  in  accordance  with 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Thurlow,  architect,  of 
High  Wycombe,  from  whose  plans  the  schoolroom 
has  been  built.  The  school  occupies  a site  at  the 
junction  of  Oakridge  and  Jubilee  roads,  with  direct 
and  near  access  from  the  main  road  to  Oxford. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  250  persons, 
while  there  are  also  classrooms.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Harris. 

New  Municipal  Buildings  at  Llandudno. — 
At  Llandudno  on  the  10th  inst.  the  new  municipal 
buildings  were  opened.  The  site  was  given  by 
Lord  Mostyn  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  buildings  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Silccck  & 


Reay,  of  Bath,  and  the  cost  of  construction  will 
amount  to  about  23,000 /. 

Hotel,  broomhill,  Northumberland.  — The 
Grey  Arms  Hotel  was  opened  recently  at  Broom- 
hill.  This  is  the  first  of  the  houses  built  under  Earl 
Grey's  Public-house  Trust  movement,  the  leading 
features  of  which  are  that  the  manager  has  no 
interest  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  but  has  an  inducement 
to  sell  food  and  liquid  refreshments  of  a non- 
intoxicating nature,  and  that  all  the  surplus  profits 
are  to  be  spent  by  the  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district  in  which  the  house  is  located.  The  hotel  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  Birling  stone  dressings  and 
green  Westmorland  slates.  There  are  on  the  road 
iront  two  doorways,  one  leading  into  the  hotel 
generally  and  the  other  into  the  bar.  Entering  at 
the  former  an  entrance  hall  gives  access  on  the  left 
to  the  dining-room  and  on  the  right  to  the  bar 
parlour  and  billiard-room.  The  bar  parlour  is 
furnished  with  fixed  upholstered  seating  in  three 
bays  formed  by  the  pillars  supporting  the  main  wall 
of  the  front,  and  is  floored  with  mosaic.  The 
kitchen  department  lying  behind  the  dining-room  is 
on  an  ample  scale.  The  bar  is  a well-lighted  apart- 
ment, lined  with  enamelled  tiles  and  fitted  with 
counter,  showcases,  seats  and  panelling,  in  green 
stained  woodwork.  L’pstairs,  over  the  dining-room, 
is  a tearoom,  served  by  a lift  from  the  kitchen.  The 
two  rooms  adjoining  this  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  one  on  any  occasion  demand- 
ing a large  room.  A suite  of  bedrooms  for  the 
visitors  and  bedrooms  for  the  staff — with  bath  and 
storerooms — complete  the  upstairs  accommodation. 
A large  cellar  occupies  the  whole  of  the  basement 
below  the  bar  parlour  and  bar.  Behind  the  hotel  is 
the  stable  block  in  process  of  erection.  The  chief 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R. 

& G.  Brown,  of  Amble,  and  sub-contracts  for 
specialists’  work  by  the  following  : — Hot-water 
heating,  Messrs.  Emley  & Sons,  of  Newcastle  ; 
wall  tiling  by  Messrs.  Henry  Walker  & Sons,  of 
Newcastle  ; mosaic  flooring,  bv  Messrs.  Diespeker 
& Co.,  of  London  ; lifts,  by  Messrs.  Waygood  & 
Co.,  ot  London  ; counters  and  bar  fittings,  &c.,  by 
Messrs.  T.  Robertson  & Sons,  of  Alnwick  ; acetylene 
gas  installation,  by  the  British  Illuminating  Co.,  of 
Newcastle.  The  heraldic  painting  on  the  swinging 
sign  is  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Philipson,  of  New- 
castle. The  hotel  was  designed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Reavell,  jun.,  of  Alnwick,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 

County  School,  Denbigh.— On  the  13th  inst. 
the  foundation  stones  were  laid  for  a new  county 
intermediate  school  for  boys  at  Denbigh,  on  Rhoffty 
Crown,  near  to  the  girls’  and  infants’  board  schools. 
The  classroom  accommodation  provided  is  for 
eighty  boys.  There  is  also  a workshop  for  eighteen 
boys,  and  a chemical  laboratory  for  twenty  students, 
and  a science  lecture  classroom  to  accommodate 
forty.  The  building  will  be  of  limestone  from  the 
Graig  Quarry  close  at  hand.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  James  Hughes,  architect,  Den- 
bigh. The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Marshall,  of  West  Smethwick. 

Business  Premises,  Sheffield.— Shops  and 
offices  are  about  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Angel-street  and  King-street,  Sheffield,  for  the  Cor- 
poration. The  buildings  will  consist  of  four  shops, 
with  basements  suitable  for  showrooms  or  work- 
shops, and  with  a yard  at  the  back.  There  are  four 
upper  floors  of  offices.  The  building  is  to  be  of 
Huddersfield  stone  and  French  Renaissance  in  style. 
The  office  corridors  and  staircase  are  to  have  mosaic 
floors  and  tile  walls,  and  the  building  throughout  is 
to  have  fireproof  floors,  covered  with  wood  blocks. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flockton. 

Wholesale  Market,  Leicester.— On  the  13th 
inst.  Councillor  Hilton  opened  the  new  wholesale 
market  in  Halford-street,  which  has  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  60,000 /.  The  market  contains  at  the 
Halford-street  end  a building  having  an  office  set 
apart  for  the  officials  of  the  market,  offices  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  lock-up  shops  and  stores.  The 
building  is  divided  on  the  front  below  the  first  floor 
by  a large  central  archway  and  road,  for  vegetable 
carts  and  waggons,  to  be  used  as  an  entrance  only. 
On  either  side  of  the  archway  entrance  the  offices 
have  their  entrances  direct  from  the  street,  while 
access  is  also  obtained  through  doorways  leading 
direct  from  the  market.  At  each  end  of  this  building 
a lock-up  shop  is  placed,  and  over  the  same,  on  a 
mezzanine  floor,  storerooms  are  provided.  The 
superintendent's  office  and  committee-room  are 
situated  on  the  first  floor,  in  a central  position  over- 
looking the  market.  The  weights  and  measures 
inspector  will  use  one  of  the  lock-up  shops.  Lava- 
tories and  conveniences  are  situated  on  the  mezza- 
nine floor.  The  whole  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
site  is  to  be  used  by  the  wholesale  vegetable  and  fish 
merchants.  A roadway,  25  ft.  wide,  runs  through 
the  market,  and  at  the  sides  of  this  twenty-three 
vegetable  stalls  are  placed,  also  twenty-one  fish 
stalls,  with  offices  over,  each  pair  being  approached 
by  a staircase.  The  stalls  between  the  market 
roadway  and  Yeoman-street  have  double  doors,  so 
that  goods  can  be  delivered  from  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former.  The  vegetable  stalls  are  all 
fitted  with  collapsible  gates.  The  roof  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  roadway.  A fish  washing- 
room  for  the  hawkers  is  provided  near  to  the  large 
exit  in  Yeoman-street.  Between  the  main  walls 
of  this  portion  of  the  building,  which  is  carried 


on  an  arcade  of  elliptical  arches  and  piers,  is  ; 
51-ft.  steel-spanned  roof  covered  with  pantiles,  am 
having  light  introduced  on  the  north  side.  Thi 
floor  which  covers  the  basement  is  constructed  witl 
rolled  steel  joists  and  girders,  supported  by  stee 
stanchions.  A refreshment-room  for  the  stallholders 
use  is  placed  on  the  first  floor  over  the  trolley  way 
On  either  side  of  the  large  exit  in  Yeoman- strec 
there  are  conveniences  for  stallholders  anc 
buyers.  The  total  capacity  of  the  cold  stores 
situated  in  the  basement,  is  32,500  ft.  The  engine 
room  contains  a 32-h.p.  Crossley  gas-engine.  The 
whole  of  the  market  is  lighted  by  electricity 
All  the  offices  contain  gas-stoves  as  the  heatiDj 
medium.  Most  of  the  front  building  is  faced 
with  terra-cotta,  having  a semi-glazed  plinth, 
The  dressings  of  the  other  external  portions 
of  the  buildings  and  portions  of  the  interior  are  of 
the  same  material.  The  external  facings  of  the 
market  proper  are  Woodville  sand-faced  bricks,  and 
the  internal  facings  are  of  Whitwick  white  bricks, 
The  roof  of  the  front  building  is  covered  with  Brose- 
ley  tiles,  while  the  whole  of  the  other  building  is 
covered  with  pantiles  and  glazing.  All  the  large 
archways  are  fitted  with  folding  collapsible  gates, 
with  decorative  wrought-iron  scroll-work  over. 
The  roadway  is  formed  of  asphalt,  and  the  stalls 
and  standings  have  been  laid  with  granolithic  con- 
crete. The  lobbies  of  the  front  building  are  laid 
with  Roman  and  Venetian  marble  mosaic.  Mr. 
Walter  Brand  was  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Herbert  the  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Lee  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEV/S. 
The  New  Bermuda  Floating  Dock.— There 
has  just  been  launched  the  great  floating  dock 
which  has  been  built  to  the  order  of  the  Admiralty 
by  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  & Hunter,  of  Wallsend-on- 
Tyne.  The  structure  is  545  ft.  long  and  the  side 
walls  are  53  ft.  3 in.  high.  The  general  shape  in 
cross  section  is  that  ot  a letter  U,  but  on  the 
outside  the  rounded  bottom  is  square,  so  that  the 
exterior  outline  is  rectangular  like  a barge.  The 
width  between  the  walls  is  100  ft.  clear,  and,  as  the 
walls  themselves  are  over  13  ft.  across,  the  total 
width  of  the  structure  must  be  about  130  ft.  The 
dock  is  capable  of  lifting  out  of  the  water  a ship  of 
17,500  tons  in  weight  and  drawing  32  ft.  of  water. 
The  dock  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  the  same  kind  now  at  Bermuda. 
The  price  of  the  dock  has  been  stated  to  be  230,000/. 
The  new  dock  has  been  built  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Clark  & Standfield,  of  Westminster.  As  it 
has  no  end  gates  it  will  take  ships  ot  the  greatest 
length  within  its  lifting  capacity  as  to  weight.  Its 
first  duty  is  to  lift  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  first 
class  of  about  400  ft.  long  and  15,000  tons  displace- 
ment, which  will  have  a bearing  length  on  the  keel 
blocks  of  343  ft.  The  dock  consists  of  five 
chief  parts.  They  comprise  three  pontoons, 
which  form  the  main  lifting  portion  of  the 
dock.  There  are  the  two  side  walls,  which  are 
chiefly  designed  to  afford  stability,  although  they 
afford  a certain  amount  of  lifting  power.  The 
centre  pontoon  is  300  ft.  long  and  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  whilst  the  two  end  pontoons,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  bow  and  stern,  have  each  a length 
of  120  ft.,  of  which  a portion  is  formed  so  as  to 
afford  a somewhat  bluff  bow.  This  will  make  the 
dock  much  easier  to  tow  across  the  sea.  What  are 
known  as  the  altars  of  a graving  dock  are  formed 
in  the  side  walls  so  as  to  lacilitate  shoring-up  when 
a ship  is  docked.  For  docking  armour-clad  ships 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  supporting  the 
belt  by  working  in  a strong  channel  to  take  the 
heels  of  the  vertical  shores.  The  side  walls  have  in 
them  two  large  openings  by  which  light  and  air  are 
more  readily  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock. 
The  pontoons  are  divided  into  forty  chambers,  and 
the  side  walls  have  sixteen  divisions  in  all.  Each 
of  these  divisions  has  its  separate  suction  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  pumping  machinery  by  which  it  can  be 
emptied.  Very  complete  provision  is  made  for 
rendering  the  pumping  arrangements  interchange- 
able. Inere  are  four  18  in.  centrifugal  pumps 
placed  in  each  wall,  together  with  their  motive 
machinery  and  boilers  for  generating  steam.  The 
working  of  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  is  carried 
on  from  a central  position  at  the  top  of  each  tower. 
There  are  the  usual  warping  bollards,  capstans, 
fairleads,  &c.,  as  well  as  an  electric  light  installa- 
tion. There  are  also  travelling  and  swinging 
electric  cranes,  which  are  driven  by  a separate 
electric  machinery.  Both  the  lighting  and  lifting 
installations  are,  however,  interchangeable. — Titties. 

The  Longtown  Water  Scheme.— The  Long- 
town  District  Council,  having  on  hand  a scheme  for 
the  supply  of  two  rural  parishes,  including  the 
village  of  Longtown,  with  water,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  17.000/.,  decided  recently  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  Dumfries,  to  do  the 
work  for  10,317/.  Messrs.  Drummond  declined  to 
sign  the  conditions,  on  the  ground  that  while  the 
specifications  on  which  the  contract  was  based  pro- 
vided that  the  pipes  should  be  “ of  even  thickness 
and  true  bore  throughout,”  the  conditions  stated  the 
specific  way  in  which  the  pipes  ought  to  be  cast, 
viz.,  “ vertically  cast,  socket  downwards,  in  dry 
sand.”  The  contractors’  contention  was  that  the 
ordinary  trade  reading  of  the  specifications  was  that 
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ie  pipes  should  be  cast  on  the  slope,  and  that  if  the 
onditions  were  insisted  upon  their  tender  would 
ave  to  be  increased  by  1,793/.  This  made  their  tender 
22/.  higher  than  another  which  had  been  passed  by. 
'hey  intimated  their  willingness  to  withdraw  from 
ie  contract  provided  that  their  expenses  up  to  date 
nd  the  claims  of  founders,  who  had  refused  other 
/ork  in  order  to  fulfil  Messrs.  Drummond's  order, 
/ere  paid  by  the  Council.  The  Council’s  engineer 
xpressed  the  opinion,  which  he  said  was  supported 
y five  of  the  firms  who  had  contracted  for  the 
/ork,  that  the  trade  reading  of  the  clause  “ of  even 
hickness  and  true  bore  throughout,"  was  that  the 
lipes  should  be  vertically  cast,  as  this  was  the 
nly  means  of  ensuring  even  thickness  and  true 
>ore.  The  Council  had  accordingly  offered  to  make 
he  condition  to  read  the  same  as  the  specification, 
ut  had  received  no  acceptance  of  the  altered  con- 
litions  from  Messrs.  Drummond.  The  Council 
ccordingly  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
he  firm  whose  tender  was  next  on  the  list,  viz., 
dessrs.  Brebner  & Co.,  Edinburgh.  They  had 
endered  to  do  the  work  for  11,588/. 

South  West  India  Dock  Extension.  — The 
iew  entrance  lock  to  the  South  West  India  Dock 
vas  formally  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  In  order  to 
neet  the  growing  demand  for  more  accommodation 
or  large  vessels  in  the  Port  of  London,  the  directors 
)f  the  company  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
tarrying  out  extensive  alterations  and  new  works  at 
he  eastern  river  entrance  to  the  South  West  India 
Dock.  These  works  have  just  been  completed,  and 
/essels  450  ft.  long  and  of  a carrying  capacity 
)f  6 000  tons  will  be  able  to  enter  the  dock 
)y  the  new  lock.  The  dock  is  now.  with 
he  exception  of  Tilbury,  the  deepest  in  London, 
laving  a depth  of  29  ft.  With  its  basin 
t has  an  area  of  32  acres,  and  the  quay 
kvalls  are  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate 
:welve  ships  each  450  ft.  long,  in  addition  to  a few 
smaller  vessels.  The  length  of  the  old  entrance 
lock  has  been  increased  from  300  ft.  to  4S0  ft., 
while  the  original  depth  of  27  it.  on  the  sill  in  the 
centre,  reduced  to  24  tt.  at  the  sides  of  the  invert, 
has  been  increased  to  29  ft.  on  the  sill  and  invert. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  the  water  was 
axcluded  from  the  site  by  means  of  a timber 
caisson  across  the  lock  at  the  river  end  and  a 
semicircular  dam  in  the  basin.  The  extra  pair 
of  gates  required  for  the  extension  were  obtained 
from  another  part  of  the  dock  where  they 
were  no  longer  required.  As  the  mud  in  the 
docks  causes  great  inconvenience  in  working 
the  gates,  iron  pipes  connected  with  the  sluice 
culverts  have  been  embedded  in  the  concrete  of 
the  new  gate  platform,  so  that  the  act  of  lowering 
the  water  in  the  lock  draws  away  the  mud  from  the 
roller  paths.  The  sluices  are  in  duplicate,  one  set 
being  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  the  other  by 
hand,  in  case  of  a breakdown.  In  addition  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  lock,  a sewer  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  lock  for  the  London  County 
Council  to  carry  the  drainage  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
md  to  replace  the  old  sewer  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  was  in  a rather  dangerous  position  across  the 
entrances  to  several  docks.  The  cost  of  the  works, 
including  the  sewer,  has  been  about  52,000/.  The 
design  and  carrying  out  of  the  works  were  entrusted 
:o  the  company’s  late  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Baggallay,  and  "the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  C.  H 
Walker  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 

Leeds  New  Waterworks.— A description  of 
he  Leeds  waterworks,  with  special  reference  to  the 
scheme  recently  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  the 
extension  of  the  undertaking,  was  the  subject  which 
;ngaged  the  attention  of  a meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
College  Engineering  Society  on  the  roth  inst.,  the 
ecturer  being  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  M.Inst.C.E  , of 
Leeds.  The  lecturer,  whose  remarks  were  illus- 
:rated  by  maps  and  diagrams,  reminded  his  audience 
hat  prior  to  1837  the  water  supply  of  the  city  was 
jumped  from  the  river  Aire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds  Bridge  ; and  a water-wheel,  the  framework 
)f  which  was  still  in  existence,  was  used  to  develop 
he  necessary  power  for  the  distribution  of  the 
vater  to  the  population.  It  was  hardly  necessary, 
le  thought,  to  say  that  the  source  from  which  this 
vater  was  obtained  was  now,  and  had  for  sometime 
>een,  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  Pro- 
:eeding,  he  described  the  formation  of  the  Leeds 
Water  Company,  and  the  subsequent  taking  over  of 
he  works  by  the  Corporation  in  1S52.  He  also  de- 
cribed  in  some  detail  the  extension  of  the  works  in 
he  Washburn  Valley,  the  drainage  area  of  which,  he 
aid,  was  22,000  acres.  The  area  above  the  embank- 
nent  of  the  Swinsty  reservoir,  from  Which  the 
upply  of  Leeds  was  taken,  was  17,047  acres;  the 
vailable  supply  of  water  from  the  valley  being 
8,500,000  gallons  per  day.  At  the  present  time 
he  consumption  of  water  in  Leeds  was  at  the  rate 
if  16,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  it  was  the  near- 
less  with  which  the  actual  consumption  approached 
he  available  supply  that  rendered  it  necessary 
or  the  Corporation  to  secure  powers  for  the  con- 
truction  of  additional  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
alleys  of  the  Burn  and  the  Laver.  The  pre- 
ent  waterworks  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  in  the 
Vashburn  Valley  were  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
/est  by  the  gathering  grounds  of  Bradford,  Yeadon, 
hipley,  and  other  towns  ; while  in  the  valley  of  the 
iidd  the  ground  was  also  occupied  by  the  Bradford 
‘orporation,  so  that,  excluding  the  ground  already 
ccupied  by  existing  or  projected  waterworks,  there 
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remained  no  area  which  could  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  water  on  any  scale  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  city 
other  than  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Burn,  the 
Laver  and  the  Skell.  In  estimating  the  quantity 
of  water  required,  a consumption  of  40  gallons 
per  head  per  day  was  fixed  upon  as  being 
probable  within  a short  time.  The  present 
normal  consumption  in  the  country  was  20 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  but  Leeds  was  consider- 
ably above  .the  normal  standard,  and  the  rate  was 
increasing  by  ci  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rate  cf 
increase  in  the  consumption  during  the  past  decade 
in  Leeds  had  been  16  75  per  cent,  while  that  in  all 
other  county  boroughs  outside  the  London  area 
was  only  13  25  per  cent.  The  problem  to  be  faced 
was  howto  double  the  present  supply  of  18A  million 
gallons  per  day,  and  it  was  found  that  the  valleys 
of  the  Burn,  the  Laver,  and  the  Skell  would  provide 
21-4  million  gallons.  Harrogate,  however,  secured 
about  3,000  acres  of  the  area,  representing  two 
million  gallons,  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
riparian  owners,  and  particularly  of  Lord  Ripon, 
the  projected  extensions  in  the  Skell  Valley  were 
abandoned,  with  the  net  result  that  the  increased 
supply  for  Leeds  had  been  reduced  to  i5'6 
million  gallons  per  day.  This  would  be 
collected  in  three  reservoirs  in  the  Burn  Valley, 
known  as  the  Colsterdale,  the  Leighton,  and  the 
Healey  reservoirs,  with  a total  capacity  of  4,086 
million  gallons  ; and  two  reservoirs  in  the  Laver 
Valley,  known  as  Carlsmoor  and  Laverton  reser- 
voirs, with  a capacity  of  1,555  million  gallons. 
These  reservoirs,  said  the  lecturer,  would  discharge 
into  the  Swinsty  reservoir  by  means  of  iron  pipe 
aqueducts  and  a tunnel  passing  through  the  ridge 
dividing  the  watersheds  of  the  Nidd  and  the 
Wbarfe,  and  entering  the  Swinsty  reservoir  at  a 
point  10  ft.  above  the  present  top-water  line. 
Having  dealt  with  details  of  construction,  the 
lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking,  the  original  estimate  for  which 
amounted  to  two  and  a half  millions  sterling,  a 
figure  which,  for  the  modified  scheme,  has  been 
reduced  to  2,200,000 /. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Girault,  the  architect  of  the  Petit 
Palais,  has  obtained  the  Lheureux  prize  ; the  deci- 
sion which  we  have  already  suggested  as  the  only 

right  one. M.  Rodin’s  sculpture  pavilion,  which 

will  be  remembered  at  the  1900  Exhibition,  has 

been  rebuilt  at  Meudon. The  remains  of  a fortified 

Roman  camp  have  been  found  at  Mont  Jouer.  near 

Gucret,  in  the  course  of  some  excavations. The 

town  of  Valence  is  about  to  open  a competition  for 
the  laying  out  of  a new  public  garden,  to  be  called 

the  “ Parc  Jouvet." The  exhibition  of  the  works  of 

Falguiere  is  open  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  One  of 
the  works  exhibited,  the  “Combat  des  Bacchantes,” 
has  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum. An  establishment  is  to  be  opened 

shortly  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  near  the 
Opera  Comique,  for  the  sale  of  Sevres  porcelain 

manufactures. M.  Coutan  has  been  commissioned 

to  complete  the  bust  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  com- 
menced by  the  late  M.  Massoule.  and  which  is 

intended  for  the  small  town  of  Grignan. The 

jury  in  the  competition  opened  by  the  town  of 
Royau  for  the  construction  at  Pontaillac  of 
a sea  - bathing  establishment,  has  awarded  a 
second  premium  to  M.  Piquard,  of  Epernay, 
and  a third  to  MM.  Sones  and  Geslin,  of  Paris.  The 

first  premium  was  not  awarded. M.  Paul  Eaffet, 

architect,  of  Tours,  and  a member  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  is  dead,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five.  He  was  a pupil  of  Constant-Dufeux,  and  the 
architect  of  important  buildings  in  many  of  the 
Departments  of  France— mairies.  private  houses, 

villas,  &c. M.  Louis  Grolleron,  known  for  twenty 

years  as  a military  painter  exclusively,  is  also  dead, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  began  as  a decorator, 
and  became  subsequently  a pupil  of  M.  Bonnat. 
His  lirst  pictures  were  works  of  genre,  but  in  18S2 
he  obtained  notice  for  his  military  painting  “ Combat 
at  a Mill  in  the  Outskirts  of  Paris,  1870,”  and  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  to  this  class  of  picture, 
for  which  he  received  awards  and  medals  in  several 
subsequent  years,  including  a bronze  medal  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1900. 

Australasia. — An  influential  deputation,  repre- 
senting the  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  recently  waited  upon  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Works  to  impress  upon  the  Government 
the  desirability  that  designs  for  public  buildings 
of  a national  character  should,  in  future,  be  thrown 
open  to  competition,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
proposed  model  dwelling  tenements  to  be  erected 
in  “ The  Rocks  ” area,  Sydney.  As  matters  stand  at 
present  in  New  South  Wales,  all  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  carried  out  by  the  Government,  and 
this  means  that  all  the  designs  come  from  one  State 
office — the  Government  architect's  branch  of  the 

Public  Works  Department. The  interior  of  the 

new  stock  exchange,  a building  recently  opened  in 
Pitt-street,  Sydney,  has  been  largely  decorated  with 
marble  from  "the  works  of  Messrs.  Creak  & kord, 
and  New  South  Wales  marble  generally  is  attract 
ing  considerable  attention  amongst  architects  in  the 

colony. A large  hotel  is  now  being  erected 

opposite  the  railway  station,  Parramatta.  It  13  to 
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be  of  four  stories,  and  to  contain  about  forty  rooms. 
1 he  building  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
residential  and  the  other  for  business  purposes.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Varney  Parkes,  of  Sydney. 

Austria-Hungary. — The  Minister  for  Fine  Arts 
in  Vienna  has  invited  sketches  from  Austrian  archi- 
tects for  a Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  purely  artistic  aspects  of  the 
profession.  The  first  and  second  premiums  are  3,000 
and  1,000  kronen  respectively.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  accepted  designs  will  be  utilised  or  not, 
and  we  gather  that  the  chief  object  is  to  encourage 
young  architects  to  pay  more  attention  to  church 
architecture  than  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past 

few  years. The  same  Office  has  also  invited 

designs  for  a reliquary  from  Austrian  sculptors.- 

The  Municipality  of  Buda-Pesth  are  about  to  erect  a 
large  monument  to  the  memory  of  Kossuth,  and  the 
architectural  bureau  has  thrown  open  the  com- 
petition to  all  Hungarian  sculptors.  As  this  is  to 
be  an  imposing  architectural  feature  in  the  city,  and 
as  much  as  13,000  kronen  are  offered  as  premiums 
to  the  three  first-placed  competitors,  there  will 
doubtless  be  a spirited  competition. 

United  States.  — A movement  is  on  foot  in 
Boston  to  erect  a new  City  Hall.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  collecting  together  the  various  branches  of 
the  municipal  offices,  which  are  at  present  scattered 
over  the  city,  one  large  building  to  house  these 
departments  would  be  much  cheaper  than  by  con- 
tinuing the  present  method.  The  movement  has  the 
support  of  the  Mayor  and  other  influential  citizens. 

Anew  post-office, a court-house,  and  some  other 

public  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  buildings  shall  be 
so  arranged  as  to  improve  the  effect  of  all  by 
suitable  grouping.  The  Federal  Government  has 
pledged  itself  to  do  all  that  lies  within  its  power  to 
further  the  scheme,  and  has  already  purchased  some 
of  the  land  on  the  proposed  site. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  Scottish  Freestone  Quarries  Co.  (Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire)  have  appointed  Mr  J.  Percy  Day,  of 
3 Victoria-street,  as  their  London  agent  for  the  sale 
of  their  “ Closeburn  Red  Freestone,”  and  Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick  Bros.,  of  Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  as 
their  agents  for  Lancashire.  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick 
will  keep  a large  supply  of  the  stone  at  their  yard. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fogerty  and  Mr.  W.  Clifford  Parnell, 

architects,  of  B uirnemouth,  have  entered  into 
partnership  under  the  style  of  “ Fogerty  & Parnell,” 
at  Belfast  House,  Gervis-place,  Bournemouth,  where 
the  businesses  of  the  late  firms  of  Binder  & Fogerty 
(formerly  Kemp-Welch  & Pinder)  and  Pearce  & 
Parnell  (formerly  Pearce  & Offer)  are  now  c> unbined. 

Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  architect,  of  3,  Waterloo- 

place,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr  G.  Spencer 
Hoffman,  and  the  firm  will  practise  under  the  style 
of  Edwin  O.  Sachs  & Hoffman. 

The  “ Garling  ” Patent  Sash.— Messrs.  Ellen 
& Co.,  of  Fenchurch-street,  have  submitted  to  us  a 
model  of  this  patent,  in  which  the  sash  is  clipped  by 
small  metal  balls  in  the  exterior  stiles  working  into 
holes  in  the  window-frame,  and  pressed  forward  by 
springs  behind  them,  which  allow  them  to  give  and 
pass  the  holes  as  the  sash  is  raised,  until  it  is 
left  in  the  desired  position  and  the  balls  clip  into 
the  nearest  holes  and  keep  the  sash  in  position.  It 
of  course  does  away  with  pulleys  and  weights,  but 
it  is  rather  noisy  in  lifting  and  lowering,  owing  to 
the  rattling  of  the  balls  in  passing  the  holes  ; and  of 
course  a spring  is  always  an  element  of  weakness 
in  these  contrivances  ; but  the  sash  is  made  so  that 
the  springs  can  be  repaired  and  replaced.  It  may 
answer  for  small  sash  windows.  None  of  the  con- 
trivances of  this  class  are  applicable  to  large  and 
heavy  sash  windows,  which  must  have  some  balance 
weight  to  render  them  convenient  and  safe  in 
working. 

Overcrowded  London. — Before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Madgen,  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Industrial  Redistribution  ” as  the  remedy 
for  the  overcrowding  of  large  towns.  London 
being  taken  as  a crucial  instance,  Mr.  Madgen  de- 
clared against  the  proposals  of  the  County  Council 
on  the  ground  that  while  conquering  the  space  pro- 
blem, it  was  creating  a time  problem.  For  how  was 
a resident  as  Tottenham  or  Xorbury  to  be  whisked 
through  the  air  to  his  work  in  the  industrial  quar- 
ters? Even  if  its  most  idealistic  schemes  were 
temporarily  successful,  London  would  become  so 
much  more  attractive,  and  the  population  would  in- 
crease faster  than  ever.  The  author’s  belief  was 
that  the  best  practical  way  to  deal  with  the  conges- 
tion of  population  was  to  aim  at  the  creation  of 
home  colonies,  in  which  factories  and  cottages, 
places  of  recreation,  and  so  forth,  may  all  grow  up 
together.  Looking  through  the  directory  you  find 
lists  cf  makers  who  could  carry  on  their  work  more 
comfortably  and  efficiently  elsewhere.  Instead  of 
the  County  Council’s  ideal  of  leaving  the  factory 
at  Bermondsey,  with  the  proprietor  at  Hamp- 
stead, the  manager  at  Sydenham,  the  clerks  at 
Forest  Gate  or  Wimbledon,  and  the  work- 
men at  Tottenham  or  Norbury,  all  struggling 
twice  a day  to  find  room  in  railway  carriages  or 
tramcars,  you  might  have  business  and  homes 
within  short  walking  distance,  the  staff  better 
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housed,  better  fed,  more  comfortable,  more  able,  and 
contented.  London  would  have  been  happier  if  it 
had  not  been  allowed  to  grow  into  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  towns  in  the  world  ; if  we 
had  never  been  left  to  puzzle  why  Peek,  Frean,  & 
Co.  should  make  biscuits  at  Bermondsey,  while 
Reading  was  good  enough  for  Huntley  & Palmer; 
or  why  Cadbury's  chocolate  can  find  quarters  at 
Bourneville,  while  Cro’se  & Blackwell’s  jams  and 
pickles  settle  down  in  Soho  ; or  why  the  London 
and  South-Western  Rail  wav  works  should  be  at 
Nine  Elms  and  the  Great  Eastern  should  employ 
5000  men  at  Stratford,  while  such  places  as  Crewe 
and  Swindon  suit  the  purpose  of  other  great  rail- 
ways ' Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  observed  that 
" Doultons  bring  their  clay  from  Dorsetshire  and 
Cornwall,  their  coal  from  the  Midlands,  their  salt 
from  Cheshire,  to  London  ; they  then  use  an 
enormous  quantity  of  valuable  and  costly  water,  and 
having  made  their  pipes  and  sanitary  ware,  send 
them  back  to  the  source  of  origin  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.”  He  instanced  also  the  great  furniture  fac- 
tories and  engineering  works  which  are  out  of  place 
in  London.  In  Mr.  Madgen’s  opinion  the  necessary 
conditions  to  bring  about  this  change  are  the  pro- 
vision of  cheap  driving  power  for  machinery, 
increased  traffic  facilities  by  light  railways,  the  im- 
provement of  the  canal  system  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  haulage,  and  the  intelligent  design  of 
industrial  building  estates.  The  first  three  of  these 
requisites  will  be  supplied  by  electricity,  but  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Legislature  still 
allows  local  authorities  the  power  of  veto  over 
comprehensive  electrical  projects.  There  exists 
already  a tendency  for  industry  to  scatter  over  a 
larger  area  and  settle  in  smaller  centres,  and  this 
movement  should  be  encouraged  by  the  breaking 
down  of  local  obstruction.  If  the  migration  of 
industry  once  set  in  on  an  important  scale,  if  the 
example  of  those  few  manufacturers  who  have 
within  recent  years  settled  on  such  districts  as  Bed- 
ford, Chelmsford,  Lincoln,  Loughborough,  Newark, 
and  Rugby  be  accelerated  by  cheap  power  supply 
and  improved  traffic  facilities,  no  question  need 
arise  of  compelling  the  factories  to  move  away. 

History  of  Architecture.— The  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  " History  of  Architecture," 
bv  Mr.  Hugh  Stannu3,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  given  in  the 
Municipal  School  of  Technology.  Whit  worth-street, 
Manchester,  on  the  12th  insl.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  every  Wednesday  evening  until  July  23rd,  and 
the  subject  of  architecture  will  be  treated  in  three 
divisions  : Ancient,  Romanesque,  and  medireval  and 
modern  architecture.  On  the  12th  inst.  the  lecturer 
dealt  with  the  evolution  of  remote  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, and  dealt  with  the  geography  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  He  explained  that  the  granite  and  stone 
blocks  in  the  cliffs  at  the  edge  of  the  Nile  Valley  at 
Assouan  were  floated  down.  Timber  being  scarce, 
except  the  expensive  cedar  from  Lebanon,  they 
modelled  their  stonework  on  their  own  use  of 
the  branches  of  the  palm.  He  showed  how  the 
cavet  and  torus  mouldings  were  designed  from 
the  use  of  the  palm  branches  in  primitive 
structures.  Views  of  the  cliffs  of  rock, 
some  1,000  ft.  high,  were  shown,  and  those 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Tomb  of  Kings,  the 
Necropolis  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  evolution  of  the 
Egyptian  column,  as  seen  in  the  tombs  and  temples. 
wa3  demonstrated  as  first  square,  then  octagon,  and 
so  on,  until  finally  the  flat  facets  in  the  hexadecagon 
columns  were  fluted.  The  primitive  use  of  maize 
stalks  in  bundles  was  the  source  of  the  ideas  applied 
to  architecture  in  stone.  The  favourite  types  of 
capitals  were  the  lotus  bud,  the  flower,  drooping 
leaves,  the  Ptolemaic,  and  the  Hat-Hor.  At  first  the 
lotus  flowers  were  tied  round  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
in  rejoicings  for  a good  inundation  of  the  valley 
after  which  the  lotus  was  most  luxurious.  The 
second  type  probably  sprang  from  the  flower  of  the 
papyrus.  The  third  was  only  found  in  one  temple, 
and  was  copied  from  the  capitals  in  the  Troad, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor  generally.  The 
Ptolemaic  was  an  Egyptian  adaptation  of  the 
Corinthian.  Very  interesting,  too,  was  the  demon- 
station of  the  evolution  of  the  lotus  shaft  or  pillars. 
The  lecturer  then  dealt  with  the  national  character 
of  the  people,  the  feature  being  their  intense 
seriousness  and  their  superstition.  The  next  lecture 
will  be  on  Egyptian  remains.  The  course,  of  twenty 
lectures,  is  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.— Manchester 
Courier. 

St.  Mark  s College,  Chelsea. — An  appeal  is 
made  for  subscriptions  towards  a sum  of  5,000/.  to 
meet  the  cost  of  proposed  additional  buildings— 
comprising  new  lecture  - rooms,  a workshop,  a 
science  laboratory,  and  improved  accommodation 
for  the  resident  staff — in  order  to  place  the  institu- 
tion in  a condition  of  modern  educational  efficiency. 
The  buildings,  and  grounds  of  about  eleven  acres, 
were  purchased  for,  t is  said,  9,000/.,  as  a training 
college  by  the  Natic  nal  Society  in  1840;  Blore 
added  the  quadrangle  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
afterwards.  The  house,  formerly  known  as  Stan- 
ley, or  Stanley  Grove,  House,  had  been  the 
rvT  lr\tervals  in  1S15  -40  of  William 

Richard  Hamilton,  the  virtuoso,  who  added  an  east 
wing  for  his  collection  of  casts  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  ; it  had  been  occupied  by  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  Walpole’s  intimate  friend,  who  died 
there  May  24,  1743,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  property  was  afterwards  bought,  in 


1777,  by  Mary,  Countess  of  Strathmore,  who  there 
cultivated  many  rare  exotics.  The  house  had  been 
built  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the 
site  of  one  built  for  himself  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges, 
the  friend  of  Spenser,  whose  widow  sold  it,  together 
with  some  adjacent  land  known  as  the  Brickills,  in 
1637,  to  their  only  daughter,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Robert  Stanley,  whose  descendants  lived  there  until 
the  death  of  William  Stanley  in  1691. 

The  Land  Registry,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  — 
For  the  new  buildings  of  the  Registry  the  demoli- 
tion has  been  begun  of  the  block  of  houses  and 
shops.  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Serle-street,  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  2%,  Portugal-street  (north  side).  On  April  1, 
1S92,  the  Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds,  established 
by  an  Act  passed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Land  Registry,  of  which  the  offices 
were  transferred  a few  years  ago  from  the  terrace. 
Staple  Inn,  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Consequently 
upon  a considerable  increase  of  the  business  of  the 
Middlesex  Registry  additional  space  for  it  was 
obtained  in  September,  1899,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  offices  and  courts  vacated  by  the  Official 
Referees  in  Portugal-street.  where  at  No.  6 on  the 
ground  floor  a large  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
inspection  of  ordnance  maps  in  respect  of  the  new 
compulsory  registration  of  title  to  land,  upon  sale, 
in  the  City  and  County  of  London.  Colonel  F.  P. 
Washington,  late  R.E.,  was  appointed  to  thedirector- 
ship  of  the  map  department. 

Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
EMPLOYERS. — About  150  members  of  the  Hull 
Branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  attended  the  annual  dinner  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Hull,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  E. 
Good,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Marsden, 
Vice-president,  proposed  the  patriotic  toast,  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  P.  T. 
Runton,  architects.  Mr.  J.  Watson,  surveyor  (Hull), 
proposed  “ The  National  and  County  Federations.” 
He  said  that  trade  throughout  the  country  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  question  arose  how  the  difficulty 
would  have  to  be  met.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  much  to  their  advantage  if,  instead 
of  decreasing  wages,  they  directed  their  efforts 
to  the  weeding  out  of  inferior  workmen. 
They  might  also  formulate  a better  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship. He  was  closely  connected  with  a 
charity  under  which  300  fatherless  children  were 
apprenticed,  and  a considerable  number  of  them 
belonged  to  the  building  trades.  These  children 
had  the  advantage  of  attending  technical  classes, 
and  here  he  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  in  future  depended  largely  upon 
apprentices  taking  proper  advantage  of  technical 
education. — Mr.  J.  Dawson,  Vice-president  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation  (Huddersfield),  replied.  He 
regretted  the  existing  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labour  in  the  building  trade.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  and  on  the  part  of  employers  it  wa3 
very  much  against  their  wish.  With  regard  to  the 
lowering  of  wages,  the  employers  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right  and  fair,  and  if  they  had  a good  man 
they  wanted  to  pay  him  a good  wage.  The  Yorkshire 
Federation  loDg  ago  passed  a resolution  asking  its 
members  as  far  as  possible  not  to  reduce  wages,  but 
to  combat  restrictions  and  interference  with  the 
employers’  liberty  of  action,  which  was  detrimental 
to  the  trade  and  absolutely  un-English.  If  there 
was  one  body  that  was  responsible  more  than  another 
for  the  “ go  easy  ” principle,  it  was  the  Corporations, 
which  employed  their  own  workmen.  If  there  was 
a gang,  say,  of  fifty  men,  twenty-five  of  them  would 
be  idle,  and  that  was  a state  of  things  which  no 
private  contractor  could  afford.  He  urged  the 
young  men  present  to  stand  by  the  Federation,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  men  face  to 
face  on  their  own  ground.  Mr.  J.  M.  Dos3or  pro- 
posed “ The  Hull  Branch,”  and  the  Chairman  re- 
plied. Speeches  were  also  delivered  bv  Mr.  F. 
Beilby,  Alderman  Larard,  Councillor  Scott,  and 
others. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers  —The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointments of  Messrs.  J.  V.  Snowdon  and  T.  Owner 
as  sanitary  inspectors  in  Deptford,  and  of  Mr.  C.  V. 
Nutley  as  sanitary  inspector  in  Hammersmith. 

The  Electrical  Fittings  Co.— On  Wednesday 
afternoon  last,  by  special  invitation,  we  inspected 
the  new  showrooms  of  the  Electrical  Fittings  Co., 
38,  Conduit-street,  New  Bond-street.  W.  A large 
variety  of  artistic  fittings  for  electric  lighting  was 
shown,  and  all  the  ordinary  accessories  exhibited 
were  of  high-class  workmanship. 

Croydon  and  District  Builders’  Federa- 
tion.—The  annual  dinner  of  this  Federation  was 
held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel, 
Croydon.  The  company  present,  numbering  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  included  Messrs.  Samuel  Page 
(President),  David  \V.  Barker  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair,  David  Waller  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Chas. 
Wall  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  of  Great 
Britain),  F.  W.  King  (President  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association),  and  others.  The 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured,  Mr.  Charles  Hursey,  J.P.,  proposed  the 

Croydon  and  District  Builders’  Federation,”  and 
urged  the  need  for  Arbitration  Boards  to  decide 
between  builders  and  the  various  trade  unions. 
The  Chairman,  in  replying,  spoke  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year,  and  said  that 
the  need  of  organisation  was  being  more  and 
more  felt  in  the  district.  He  invited  those  few 
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local  builders  who  still  remained  outside  t 
Association  to  become  members  and  still  furth 
strengthen  the  position  of  builders  in  the  bomuj; 
— Mr.  S.  Page  then  proposed  the  “ London  Mast 
Builders’  Federation,"  and  he  coupled  with  the  toa 
the  name  of  Mr.  W.  F.  King,  who  replied.  K 
King  expressed  a wish  that  in  the  near  future  tl 
Croydon  Association  might  be  able  to  join  hani 
with  the  other  associations  round  London  in  j 
matters  affecting  the  trade  generally,  although  at  tl 
same  time  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  ■ 
manage  their  local  affairs,  as  they  have  hither 
done  to  advantage.  “ The  Town  and  Trade  1 
Croydon  ” and  “ The  Visitors  ” were  also  toasted. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Depression  in  Dundee  Building  Trade. - 
Dundee  building  trade  is  at  present  experiencing 
period  of  acute  depression.  Partially  owing  ( 
general  stagnation  in  the  property  market,  and  i 
a greater  degree  because  of  the  recent  severity  ( 
the  weather,  building  operations  in  all  branches  ha\ 
been  practically  at  a standstill,  and  many  tradesme 
in  consequence  find  themselves  out  of  employmen 
Masons  in  many  instances  have  been  idle  for  thre 
months,  while  slaters  and  others  engaged  in  allie 
trades  are  in  a somewhat  similar  position.  It 
the  joinery  trade,  however,  that  has  felt  the  pine 
most  acutely.  Prior  to  the  New  Year  holidays, 
growing  slackness  manifested  itself,  ultimately  rc 
suiting  in  wholesale  dismissals  of  workmen  fror 
various  establishments  in  the  city.  Last  month  th 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  were  materially  reduce 
by  the  removal  of  about  thirty  associated  trades 
men  to  situations  found  for  them  in  Londor 
Since  then,  unfortunately,  no  improvement  i 
trade  has  taken  place,  and  additional  men  ar 
being  weekly  suspended  from  the  workshops.- 
Dundec  Advertiser. 

Maidstone  Building  Trade  Dispute.  — Th 
award  of  Mr.  Askwith,  Board  of  Trade  arbitrato 
in  the  dispute  between  the  masters  and  mei 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  in  Maidstone,  ha 
been  received.  The  masters  had  made  a new  rul 
to  the  effect  that  the  men  should  commence  wor 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January  a 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continue  workin 
without  any  break  till  the  dinner  hour,  and  th 
arbitrator  decides  in  their  favour  in  regard  to  thi; 
The  men,  however,  succeed  in  their  contention  tbz 
the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  should  commence  afte 
an  ordinary  day’s  work  instead  of  after  a ten-houi 
day  a3  proposed  by  the  Masters'  Building  Associz 
tion.  The  men  also  gain  on  a third  though  mino 
point  in  the  dispute. 


LEGAL. 

APPEAL  BY  CONTRACTORS. 

The  case  of  Laing,  Wharton,  & Down,  Limitec 
v.  Spiers  & Pond,  Limited,  came  before  the  Coui 
of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  an 
Lord  Justice  Mathew  on  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  o 
the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs  from  an  order  of  Mi 
Justice  Jelf  in  chambers,  dated  January  23,  190: 
affirming  the  order  of  the  Master  on  a summon 
for  directions  whereby  he  ordered  that  the  actio 
should  be  stayed  and  referred  under  the  terms  c 
the  contract  to  the  engineer  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower  appeared  as  counsel  for  th 
appellants ; and  Mr.  Montague  Lush  for  the  rt 
spondents. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Spence 
Bower  that  the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffi 
a firm  of  electrical  engineers,  to  recover  from  th 
defendants  1,576/.  8s.  id.,  the  balance  they  allege 
to  be  due  to  them  under  two  contracts,  one  i 
respect  of  work  done  in  the  electric  lighting  of  th 
Hotel  Metropole  at  Blackpool,  and  the  other  i 
respect  of  work  done  at  the  Granville  Hotel,  Rami 
gate. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  said  he  understood  that  th 
action  was  stayed  by  the  Master  and  the  Judg 
because  of  the  arbitration  clause  in  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower  said  that  was  so,  and  what  h 
wanted  to  get  out  of,  if  he  could,  was  a reference  t 
the  engineer  of  the  other  party.  He  should  ask  thei 
lordships  to  say  that  as  there  were  points  in  disput 
under  the  contract  not  referred  to  the  defendant: 
engineer,  the  whole  of  the  matters  must  be  tried.  1 
there  were  some  matters  referred  to  the  arbitrate 
under  the  contract  and  some  not,  there  wa 
authority  for  saying  that  the  Court  would  not  orde 
two  fights,  but  would  direct  that  the  whole  of  th 
matters  in  dispute  should  be  tried  together  in  th 
ordinary  way.  He  should  ask  the  Court  to  say  tha 
the  action  should  proceed,  and  then,  if  necessan 
be  referred  to  an  official  referee.  The  iearned  couns< 
went  on  to  state  that  the  plaintiff  company  went  int 
liquidation  before  the  work  in  question  was  con 
pleted,  and  the  defendants  alleged  that  the  wor 
was  not  properly  done,  and  called  in  other  cor 
tractors  to  complete  it.  Apart  from  the  question  c 
defective  work,  there  were  numerous  questior 
with  regard  to  the  work  and  the  prices  charged  fa 
it.  The  defendants  had  paid  during  the  course  c 
the  work  800/.  on  account  in  regard  to  each  of  th 
contracts  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  learned  counsi 
said  that  one  of  the  main  questions  in  dispute  wz 
as  to  extras  or  additional  work,  and  which,  he  coi 
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led,  was  not  under  the  arbitration  clause 
rred  to  the  engineer  of  the  defendants.  The 
r matters  referred  to  that  gentleman  were  dis- 
is  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
materials. 

he  Master  of  the  Rolls  : The  point  is  that  he  is 
appointed  arbitrator  to  decide  whether  extras 
e or  were  not  extras  ? 

tr.  Spencer  Bower:  Yes,  that  is  the  whole 
it.  1 am  most  anxious  that  the  case  should  go 
ire  an  Official  Referee.  I not  only  consent  to 
: course  but  ask  for  it.  j 

Ir.  Lush  submitted  that  on  the  proper  construc- 
1 of  the  contracts  the  question  of  extras  was 
irred  to  the  arbitrator,  viz.,  the  defendants’ 
ineer. 

'he  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment,  said 
:hought  it  was  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  con- 
its that  the  parties  intended  that  all  disputes 
ing  under  the  contracts  should  be  referred  to 
defendants’  engineer,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
it  submit  to  his  jurisdiction. 
iord  Justice  Matthew  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
5 dismissed  with  costs. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 
lT  the  Manchester  Assizes  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr. 
tice  Bucknili,  sitting  without  a jury,  resumed  the 
ring  of  an  action  which  was  part  heard  at  the 
master  Assizes.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Herbert 
wartb,  an  architect,  of  Morecambe,  who  sought 
recover  from  Messrs.  John  Gardner  and  John 
•tt,  joint  proprietors  of  the  Alhambra  Palace, 
recam  be,  the  sum  of  379/.  6s.  8d.  for  professional 
vices  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the 
ambra.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was 
799/..  and  the  plaintiff's  charges  amounted  to 
59/.  193.,  of  which  a sum  of  1,160/.  123.  4d.  had 
:n  paid.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
ance.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
der  certain  services  for  which  he  claimed,  and 
t the  commission  to  which  he  was  entitled  and 
ich  he  had  been  paid  was  5 per  cent,  on 
381/.  10s.  6d..  and  not  upon  25,799/.  Negligence 
s also  alleged,  and  for  this! a sum  of  230/.  was 
mter-claimed. 

►lr.  Marshall  Robinson,  architect,  of  Bolton, 
led  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  gave  it  as 
opinion  that  the  charges  were  quite  reasonable. 
'Ir-  H.  Ross,  architect,  of  Accrington,  gave 
lilar  evidence.  He  added  (that  there  was  not  at 
:sent  an  established ,'Custom  whereby  architects 
re  entitled  to  charge  commission  in  connexion 
.h  an  electric  light  installation.  Electricity  was 
1 recent  for  the  establishment  of  such  a custom, 

: the  charge  was  usual  in  the  case  of  gas  fittings, 
dr.  Samuel  Wright,  building  and  quantity  sur- 
ror,  of  Morecambe,  agreed  with  the  evidence 
en  as  to  the  measurements. 

Evidence  was  then  called  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
dants.  Mr.  Joseph  Parkinson,  architect,  of 
irecambe,  stated  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  plaintiff 
s not  justified  in  charging  in  respect  of  the 
iperies,  decorating,  or  electric  lighting  It  would 
ve  been  different  if,  as  architect,  he  had  been 
;ed  to  get  estimates  for  these  things. 

3ther  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that  the 
■ntiff  should  only  have  charged  for  those  things 
actually  superintended, 
fl'e  case  was  adjourned. 


INJUNCTION  GRANTED  AGAINST  A 
CORPORATION. 

The  case  of  Wilkinson  v.  the  Corporation  of 
wcastle-on-Tyne  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
the  Chancery  Division  on  the  17th  and  18th 
t.,  in  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction 
compel  the  defendants  to  remove  a piece  of 
meeting  tram  line  placed  round  the  corner  of  the 
intiffs'  premises  which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  was 
i authorised  by  their  Act  and  was  not  shown  on 
ir  deposited  plans.  The  deposited  plans  showed 
ram  line  round  the  corner  of  Pilgrim-street  and 
iseley-street,  opposite  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises, 
: none  round  their  own  corner,  and  it  was  the 
iitional  line  round  their  own  corner  to  which 
y objected.  The  defendants  contended  that  the 
s in  question,  although  not  specifically  authorised, 
s in  fact  authorised  by  some  general  words  in 
:tion  7 of  the  Act. 

dr.  Younger,  K.C.,and  Mr.  R.  J.  Parker  appeared 
the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
H.  Watson  for  the  Corporation, 
t appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of  Mr. 
unger  that  the  plaintiffs  were"  a firm  of  solicitors 
Newcastle,  and  were  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of 
uable  property  situate  at  the  corner  of  Pilgrim- 
set  and  Moseley-street,  Newcastle,  the  site  of 
ich  they  purchased  in  1898  for  20,000/.  On  this 
: the  plaintiffs  built  offices,  the  ground  floor 
ng  occupied  by  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office, 
1 the  rest  of  the  building  by  other  tenants.  It 
s incumbent,  said  counsel,  that  express  notice 
mid  be  served  on  the  frontagers  in  regard  to  this 
mway,  which  must  be  not  less  than  9 ft.  6 in.  from 
: pavement.  The  defendants  denied  having  contra- 
led  the  Act  and  traversed  the  other  allegations  in 
: statement  of  claim,  and  said  that  the  construction 
the  tram  lines  was  completed  before  the  action  was 
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commenced.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  if  the 
work  of  the  Corporation  was  to  be  justified  under 
Section  7 of  the  Act,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a junction.  He  submitted  it  was  not  a junc- 
tion. The  word  “junction”  as  used  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  showed  that  it  meant  in  every  case  a 
point  of  contact  between  two  lines.  There  was  one 
junction  expressly  pointed  out  on  the  deposited  plan, 
and  this  was  ajunctiohin  Pilgrim-street,  to  the  south 
of  the  plaintiffs’  premises.  The  court  could  not  con- 
strue the  words  “ works  or  conveniences  ” in  Section  7 
of  the  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  a fresh  line  01 
tramway.  If  these  tramways  remained  opposite 
to  the  plaintiffs’  premises  the  free  access  to  them 
would  be  practically  cut  off  so  far  as  carriages 
were  concerned.  The  injury  thus  caused  would  be 
accentuated  if  the  original  design  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  regard  to  their  property  was  carried  out.  and 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Norwich  Union 
Fire  Office  and  others  were  converted  into  shops. 
Since  the  action  had  been  commenced  the  plaintiffs 
had  been  served  with  another  frontagers'  notice  by 
the  Corporation,  who  were  now  promoting  a Bill 
in  Parliament  to  authorise  the  construction  of  the 
tramway  they  had  already  made.  He  asked  his 
Lordship  to  grant  the  plaintiffs  the  relief  the) 
sought. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  the  defence,  submitted  that  the 
Corporation,  in  applying  to  Parliament,  were 
simply  striving  to  put  their  rights  beyond  dispute, 
and  that  the  works  complained  of  were  necessary 
and  proper  junctions. 

In  the  result,  his  Lordship,  after  hearing  evidence, 
gave  judgment,  ordering  the  Corporation  to  remove 
so  much  of  the  rails  as  was  not  shown  on  the 
deposited  plans  ; but  he  suspended  the  operation  of 
the  injunction  over  August  31,  and  gave  defendants 
liberty  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  defendants  undertook  not 
to  use  the  piece  of  the  tramway  in  question. 

The  defendants  were  also  ordered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action. 


A BUILDING  DISPUTE,  DALSTON. 

Referring  to  the  report  in  our  last  issue, 
page  167  ante,  the  building  dispute  case  came 
on  again  on  Friday  last  week,  the  District  Sur- 
ve)or,  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  (not  James,  as  printed 
in  our  last  issue)  reported  that  the  defendant 
intended  to  comply  with  his  certificate,  and  the 
work  was  in  progress. 


CLAIM  BY  . AN  ARCHITECT. 

The  case  of  Battson  v.  Lewis  was  heard  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wright  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  last 
week — an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  an  architect,  to 
recover  from  the  defendant  67/.  35.  for  work  done 
for  the  defendant  in  the  erection  ot  a house  in  East- 
side-lane,  Woking. 

T e plaintiff's  case  was  that  in  July,  1899,  he  was 
employed  by  the  defendant  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
house  in  question.  He  prepared  the  necessary 
plans,  which  were  subsequently  altered  to  the 
defendant's  order.  He  (plaintiff)  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  house,  which  cost  about  2,500/.  to 
erect,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  certain 
alterations,  such  alterations  being  with  the  approval, 
sanction  and  consent  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
had  been  paid  60/.  ios.  on  account,  and  now  sued 
for  the  balance  of  his  fees. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plans  were  drawn  in  a 
negligent  manner,  causing  great  expense  and 
damage  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  counter- 
claimed against  the  plaintiff  for  r 16/.  4s.  id.,  the 
amount  he  alleged  he  bad  to  spend  in  consequence 
of  the  plaintiff’s  plans  being  defective. 

In  the  result,  his  Lordship,  after  hearing  evi- 
dence, in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was  impossible  to 
get  exactly  at  the  rights  of  the  case.  The  plaintiff 
had  admitted  that  he  had  blundered.  It  was  clear 
to  him  that  the  defendant's  claim  against  the 
plaintiff  was  well  founded  to  some  extent.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  substantial  figure  of  damage 
had  been  made  out,  but  still,  when  a profes- 
sional gentleman  was  paid  to  do  professional  work 
and  then  it  turned  out  that  his  plans  were  imperfect, 
one  did  not  expect  to  pay  the  same  fees  as  if  the 
plans  were  perfect.  His  Lordship  said  lie  should 
allow  the  defendant  30 /.  on  his  counter-claim,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  that  sum  would  be  reduced 
from  the  plaintiff’s  claim  and  given  to  the  defendant 
in  settlement  of  his  counter-claim.  The  plaintiff 
would  have  the  costs  of  the  claim  and  the  defendant 
the  costs  of  the  counter-claim. 

Messrs.  Dodd  and  McCowan  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Montague  Lusli  for  the 
defendant. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

18,457. — A Method  of  Casting  Cement  Pipes  : 
C.  J.  Kielberg. — The  inner  cylinder  of  the  apparatus 
is  adapted  so  as  to  ascend  and  descend  without 
turning,  and  whilst  the  mould  is  rotated  and  carries 
the  cement  round  with  it,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  cylinder  as  it  presses  against  helical  projections 
therefrom.  The  apparatus,  which  is  available  for 
• making  pipes  of  cement  or  similar  material,  is  more 


fully  specified  in  Nos.  18,353  of  1S99,  and  9,131  of 
1900. 

18,459.— Improvement  of  Fireplaces:  J.  Alves. 
— The  inventor  contrives  that  some  air  shall  flow 
through  the  front  and  bottom  bars  to  a box  of  the 
ashpit,  and  so  into  a chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
grate  and  thence  through  lower  and  upper  rows  of 
holes.  Confer  also  No.  4,910  of  1899. 

18,463.— Appliances  for  the  Doors  of  the 
Cages  and  Wells  of  Lifts  : P.  D Root.— A spring 
eatch  that,  when  pushed  outwards,  will  be  disen- 
gaged by  a bar  that  projects  from  the  cage,  holds 
the  well-door  (that  runs  upon  rollers)  closed,  on  the 
well  door  are  vertical  bars  that  are  passed  on  their 
outside  by  vertical  bars  on  the  cage-door ; thus,  as 
the  one  door  slides  to  open  on  its  rollers,  the  other 
is  carried  with  it.  The  cage  will  be  locked  at  a 
floor  by  means  of  projections  which  prevent  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  bars  upon  the  cage  door, 
so  that  both  doors  will  become  shut  before  the  cage 
is  left  free  to  move. 

18,467.— A Safety  Appliance  for  Lamps  : G. 
Grimm. — In  order  that  the  lamp  may  not  be  tilted 
or  upset,  the  base  of  its  pedestal  or  standard  is 
rested  upon  a sunken  or  hollowed  disc,  to  which  the 
pedestal  is  secured  between  pivoted  arms  that  are 
detachably  fastened  with  a chain  through  their 
loops.  For  additional  security,  the  disc  may  be 
screwed  through  its  centre  by  a screw  to  a socket 
that  will  fit  into  a table,  shelf,  &c.  In  another  form 
there  are  radial  wires  which  join  a small  middle 
plate  to  a ring,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  other 
wires  that  hold  the  lamp  standard  are  chained 
together 

18,486.— Means  of  Heating  Buildings:  R. 
Maclaurin  amt  A.  J.  H.  Moffat — Radiators  utilise 
hot  gases  from  smokeless  fuels  and  lrom  lamps  or 
gas  jets.  For  a gas  or  an  oil-lamp  fi  eplace  the 
front  plate,  made  of  some  good  conducting  metal,  is 
so  sloped  as  to  turn  the  heat  down  to  the  floor,  a 
non-conducting  back  plate  being  placed  against  fire- 
brick, and  the  hot  gases  are  directed,  with  bailie?, 
over  the  front  plate  on  their  wav  to  the  chimney. 
Other  modifications  are  specified  for  a shell- 
radiator  heated  with  gas  jets,  and  an  apparatus 
wherein  gas  jets  impinge  upon  asbestos  or  fireclay 
ball?,  &c.,  and  the  hut  gases  flaw  into  a radiator  as 
described. 

18,539.— Grates  and  Fire-bars  : C.  Dictcrk.— 
For  conducting  air  to  the  surface  of  the  fire  to 
consume  the  smoke,  double  bars  steeply  inclined  are 
set  at  the  sides  of  the  grate,  and  projections  are 
fashioned  upon  the  bars,  or  at  their  ends  only.  In 
another  form  the  grate  is  fitted  with  block  gratings 
at  each  side,  which  may  be  extended  to  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  grate. 

r 8,565.  — A Hot  and  Cold  Water  Mixing 
Valve  for  Lavatory  Basins,  Baths,  &c.  : W 
Thomson. — Two  separated  passages  convey  the  hot 
water  and  high-pressure  cold  water  into  a mixing- 
chamber,  a screw-down  valve  closes  the  outlet,  and 
has  a conical,  or  a hollow  perforated,  plug  upon  its 
underside,  a lift-valve  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
hot-water  pipe,  and  when  closed  is  forced  upon  its 
seating  by  pressure  of  the  cold  water ; as  the 
screw-down  valve  is  opened  the  cold  water  only 
will  flow  until  its  pressure  is  reduced  to  allow  the 
valve  to  rise,  and  then  both  cold  and  hot  water  will 
How,  as  the  valve  is  farther  opened  the  conical  plug 
shuts  off  the  cold  supply,  and  hot  water  alone  will 


■ 8* 579- — Improvements  of  Files  : L.  M.  Stewart. 
Slotted  plates  which  are  bevelled  on  their  edges 
constitute  cutting-edges  with  their  faces  ground 
s clamped  upon  a core  between  a sliding  piece 
d a removable  head,  and  inclined  cross-cuts  are 
lied  in  the  cutting-edges. 

18,583.— An  Appliance  for  Spreading  Sewage 
er  Filter-beds  : G.  E.  Ridgway.— A cover  or 
ite,  having  curved  tangential  channels  beneath  it, 
mounted  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  supply  pipe, 
e channels  are  connected  to  others  underneath  a 
tating  stand  fitted  with  projections,  in  the  form 
troughs,  to  which  are  also  attached  perforated 
>ughs  having  discharge  areas  that  can  be  regu- 
eefat  will,  and  which  are  held  up  with  rods  from 
cap  which  rotates  upon  a stationary  pillar. 
jS  615. — A Combined  Electrical  Cut-out  and 
.ectro-Magnetical  Cut-out  : R.  M.  Hewlett.— 
itable  openings  take  the  fuse  which  is  connected 
the  terminals  that  are  protected  with  arcing  tips 
nnected  to  them,  the  electro-magnet  has  flat 
tended  pole-plates  lined  with  refractory  plates, 
d an  open-mouthed  box  is  formed  of  side  pieces. 

a variant  shape  a removable  block  carries  the 
se  and  spring  contacts  which  help  to  keep  the 
,x  in  its  position  effect  connexion  with  the  fixed 

rminals.  ...  , , 

VlCB  : J.  Long— A horizontal  open- 
ed of  "the  base  of  the  fixed  jaw  takes  a pivot  pin 
cured  to  the  bench,  and  there  is  a vertical  opening 
the  base  of  the  fixed  jaw,  whereby  the  jaws  can 
• set  either  vertically  or  horizontally  when  the  pin 
inserted  into  either  the  one  or  the  other  hole.  In 
e slide  of  the  movable  jaw  is  an  adjustment  screvv 
be  turned  into  engagement  with  a nut  in  a block 
at  is  pivoted  on  to  the  fixed  jaw  and  is  curved  so 
to  eDgage  with  the  pivot-pin,  which  will  be 
ipped  to  keep  all  the  parts  rigid,  as  the  block  rocks 
little  upon  its  pivot  when  the  vice  has  gripped  the 
ork  • otherwise,  the  block  is  extended  in  a forward 
rection  and  iscfitted  with  rollers  that  press  upwards 
;ainst  the  slide. 
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18.653.— A Window-sash  Fastener  : A.  Stevens. 
— A bolt,  having  a bevelled  nose,  and  to  be  shot 
with  a spring  and  withdrawn  with  a knob,  is 
mounted  in  the  meeting-rail  of  the  lower  sash,  that 
it  may  engage  with  a slot  cut  in  the  corresponding 
rail  of  the  upper  sash. 

1 8,606  — A Clamp  or  Coupling  for  Drain- 
pipes and  Electrical  Wire  Pipes  and  Conduits  : 
IV.  Bayliff  and  T.  D.  Bayliff. — The  clamp  consists  of 
two  or  more  parts,  each  of  which  is  fashioned  with 
a half-rounded  rim  or  ledge  about  its  centre  upon 
which  the  pipe-ends  will  rest.  A coupling  is  made 
with  a socket  that  has  mouths,  internally  threaded 
and  conical,  for  taking  the  filling,  and  has  projec- 
tions that  will  serve  for  its  unscrewing  when  the 
joint  is  to  be  broken.  For  stopping  or  strengthen- 
ing a tube  or  pipe,  or  for  coupling  purposes,  the 
flanges  of  the  clamp  are  adapted  to  interlock  and  to 
allow  movement  only  lengthwise.  Other  modifica- 
tions are  specified  of  the  contrivance,  which  is 
generally  available  for  covering  or  closing  defects, 
apertures,  and  so  on,  and  for  strengthening  or  other 
uses. 

18,681 —A  Fire  Alarm:  H.  Simpson  and  R. 
Thomlinson. — An  apparatus  for  ringing  either  of 
two  electrical  bells  has  a U-shaped  tube,  which  is 
joined  to  a frame,  of  which  the  knife-edges  are 
carried  by  a fixed  support.  So  long  as  the  tempera- 
ture remains  normal  a sliding-weight  will  balance 
the  tube  upon  the  edges  in  a horizontal  position, 
but  with  an  access  of  temperature  the  expansion 
of  some  liquid— such  as  a spirit  or  light  oil— within 
one  limb  of  the  tube  will  displace  the  niercur) 
which  is  contained  in  the  lower  limb  of  the  tube, 
and  cause  it  to  flow  into  an  empty  space  at  the 
end  of  the  limb.  As  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  becomes  thereby  changed  a pointer  upon 
the  frame  sets  up  contact  with  an  insulated 
stopping-piece  and  ring3  one  bell.  Another  bell 
will  be  similarly  rung  through  a contact  with 
another  stop-piece  when  the  temperature  has  be- 
come less  than  normal.  The  expanding  liquid  may 
be  filled  into  a fixed  reservoir  in  some  instances. 

18,736.— A Cramp  for  Mitering:  J.  Griffin.- 
jaw,  and  two  bifurcated  jaws  upon  the  ends  of 
curved  bars  that  are  pivoted  together,  serve  for 
gripping  the  work  ; a screw  operates  the  first- 
named  jaw,  being  inserted  through  a boss  at  the 
pivot-point  of  the  forked  jaws,  and  the  flanges  of 
that  jaw  are  pressed  against  flanges  upon  its  arms, 
which  draw  the  two  forked  jaws  together  when  the 
other  jaw  is  forced  towards  them. 
i8,759  — A Ventilating  Contrivance  : B.Schroer. 

A cap  is  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  or 
shaft,  and  consists  of  a cover  which  is  stepped  so  as 
to  become  wider  upwards,  and  has  air-inlets  set 
obliquely  in  its  sides. 

18,789.— An  Electrical  Energy  Meter:  F.V 
Catenhuscn. — The  conductive  disc  of  an  induction 
motor  meter  for  a single  alternating  current  moves 
through  the  air  gap  of  an  electro-magnet,  also 
between  a stationary  armature  and  a horseshoe 
electro-magnet,  which  carries  highly  inductive  coils 
that  are  connected  between  the  mains.  On  the  first- 
named  magnet  are  a main  current  coil  and  a co 
operating  coil,  the  latter  being  connected  in  series 
with  a high  non-inductive  resistance  between  the 
mains.  The  disc  will  be  driven  by  the  independent 
magnetical  fields  produced  by  the  arrangement. 
Under  No.  18,790  the  same  inventor  devises  a regu- 
lator for  use  with  electricity,  water,  gas,  and  similar 
meters,  comprising  a helix  which  will  rotate  inside 
a cylinder  containing  liquid,  and  has  a spindle  that 
is  driven  by  the  meter. 

1 8.794-  An  Electrical  Insulator  : W.  Chap- 
man.—The  insulator,  which  is  fashioned  with  a 
middle  opening  which  can  be  carried  by  a ring,  or 
upon  a shelf,  has  an  upper  projecting  shed,  to  be 
turned  over  either  outwardsor  inwards,  and  a lower 
shed.  Insulating  material  may  be  filled  in  the  cavity 
so  as  to  cover  the  head  of  a bolt. 

18,801.—  Apparatus  for  Use  with  Safety 
Lamps  : C.  Darrah  and  ?.  G.  Patterson.— The  inven- 
tors devise  a portable  apparatus  for  igniting  certain 
safety-lamps  after  the  kind  specified  in  No.  9 46-*  of 
1899,  and  for  obviating  any  risk  of  explosion.  _An 
am-ught  and  gas-tight  box  contains  the  dynamo, 
which  is  turned  with  a handle  and  gearing,  whilst 
its  rotation  in  the  wrong  direction  is  prevented  by 
the  engagement  of  a pawl  with  one  of  the  wheels. 
Pipes  from  an  oil  vessel  supply  a lubricant  to  the 
gearing  A plug  attached  to  the  lamp  is  either 
placed  above  the  lid  or  connected  to  the  conductors, 
u hen  the  lamp  has  been  screwed  on  to  the  plug,  it 
is  hung  upon  a hook  projecting  from  a standard 
secured  to  the  lid  of  the  box  whilst  the  handle  is 
being  turned.  Any  unauthorised  use  of  the  apparatus 
^ prevented  by  the  locking  of  the  handle  to  the  side 
of  the  box  with  a screw  for  which  a detachable  kev 
is  supplied.  J 

18,808.— A Ventilator  for  the  Roof  of  a 
i/;  McRae.  — The  portions  of  the 
ventilator  that  are  in  contact  with  the  roof  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  a rectangular  box,  and  have 

bdiVSn  aDd  UPP!f  endS  °Pened- the  lower  sides 
being  flared  or  suitably  formed  otherwise  as  the  roof 
may  require.  A rain-shed,  with  a triangular  or  semi- 

on?™  id  fitted  above  the  uPPer  and 

open  s de,  and  the  end  supports  have  apertures. 

1 6, bio  —Means  of  Screwing  Tube  Bends  and 
Similar  Fitt.xgs  : F.  y.  T.  Hastm 

arefu'rnich  h‘  ihe  tube'eDds  at  ODe  time  together® 
are  furnished  two  running  head-stoeks  set  at  the 


angle  required  upon  beds  which  carry  the  bend  or 
other  work  upon  a holder  which  holds  the  work  in 
its  grips.  The  grips  are  disposed  upon  a carrier  in 
the  form  of  a capstan,  that  can  be  rotated,  and  an 
ordinary  expanding  screwing-die  is  mounted  upon 
each  of  the  two  head-stocks. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  21. 

A rchitectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.  F. 

Its  Proper  Position  and  Archi- 


‘ Musical  and 


Eden  on  “ The  Org; 
tectural  Treatment.”  7.30  p 

Royal  Institution.  — Mr.  W.  Duddell 
Talking  Electric  Arcs."  9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).- 
Dr.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “Duties  of  Sanitary  Inspectors 
II.  : Indoor.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Fifty-fifth 
Annual  General  Meeting,  when  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  will  be  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  the  results  of 
the  ballot  for  the  annual  election  of  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Members  of  Council  will  be  announced. 
Subsequently,  the  meeting  will  be  made  “ Special,"  for 
the  consideration  of  a preposal  to  increase  the  number  of 
ordinary  Members  of  Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one, 
and  to  provide  that  seven  instead  of  five  Members  of 
Council  shall  retire  annually.  The  discussion  on  “ Modern 
Machine  Methods”  will  be  concluded,  and  the  author, 
Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  will  reply.  If  time  permit,  the 
following  short  papers  on  the  “ Fencing  of  Different  Kinds 
of  Machinery”  will  be  presented,  with  a view  to  their 
being  collectively  discussed  on  Friday,  March  21  :— 
“ Fencing  of  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,’’  by  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Marshall  ; “ Fencing  or  Guarding  Machinery  Used  in 
Textile  Factories,’’  by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Platf ; “ Protection 
? ■fL^rt'Shafts’  and  SafetY  Devices  in  Connexion  with 
Lift-Doors  and  Controlling  Gear,"  by  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Walker  ; “ Guarding  Machine  Tools,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Johnson. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Papi 
Mr.  E.  Wood. 


by 


Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.— Mr.  T. 
S.  Fraser  on  “ The  Renaissance  of  Scotland.”  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  February  : 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/ Works'  Institution.- 
Annual  dinner,  king’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 pm. 
Royal  Institution.  - Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
Some  Electrical  Developments”  (II.).  3 p.m. 

Builders'  For  emen’s  Association.— Paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  E. 
Ackermann^  MTnstC.E.,  entitled:  “ Some  Engineering 

sltu'"""5  a 5'°~ To“ 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  - Visit  to  the  New  Baths 
and  Washhouses  of  the  Borough  of  Fulham,  Melmoth- 


place.  3 p.n 


January  Institute  {Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
L?mbeth  Disinfecting  Station^ 

Wanless-road,  Loughborough  Junction.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.-Vish  to  the 
North  British  Railway  Co.’s  Hotel t0 


Esfff  ' FaFFuJuJ'.-tS;  t0  Dun. 


Monday,  February  2 


“ institution -Ur.  Rowland  Berkeley  on 

Electric  Railways .and  Street  Compensations.”  8 Zm 
Loridon  Master  Builders  Association.- Dinner  at  the 
?™°P£mHa  ’ TrCCadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly-circus,  W. 


Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures)  — ivir  , 


historic  Times  ” — III.  8 p. 


Mr.  Cyril 


Tuesday,  February  25. 

Electrical  Traction  on  Railways."  8 p.m.  p t n 
Sanitary  ImtihOt  (Lecture,  far  Sanitary  Officer^  - 
Dr.,J.  Pnestley,  B.A.,  on  “ Duties  of  a Sanita^ 
tor  -III.  Offensive  Trades  and  Trade  Nuisances,  I?’ 


Royal  Victoria  Hall  (IValcrloo-raad,  S.H  1-M , 
Barry  Parker  on  “ Rmi.i,,  In  , V '^‘L.  !vlr- 


which  Lead  to  it. 


‘ Beauty  ii 
3-30  p.n 


Buildings  and  Some  Things 
Wednesday,  February  26. 


°S .^-Professor  Roberts  Beaumont,  M I 
8 p m.  ' Invent, ons  in  Weaving  Machine4 


Officers).—  Inspection  at  Soapworks. 

Scif*“  Society.- Mr.  E.  A 
Mannfac“r«sl  Th'°ry  “d  PraC,i“  °f  Pb-»g»phic 

Silvanus  Trevail,  F.R.I.B.A  ’’  «“«»*  by  Mr. 


Friday,  February  28. 


Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— M 
T.  H.  Russell,  M.A.,  on  “ Dartmoor  Granite.”  7.30  p.i 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  meetitij 
— Mr.  A.  M.  Arter  on  “ Indicating  High-speed  Steal 
engines.”  8 pm. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officer i),. 
Dr.  A.  Wellesley  Harris  on  “ Methods  of  Disinfection 
7 p.m. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. — Meetir 
at  Exeter.  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker  on  “ Building  By-laws." 


Saturday,  March  1 


Burn-Murdoch  on  “ Historical  besYgn'oroDoTeri  fnr 
v Municipal  Buildings,”  with  limelight  views?  8 p.m 


Thursday,  February  27. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  {Free  Lectures  on 
MaLtl^  connected  -with  Building).— Ur  H H W,, 
WebbThA  £rCAhiteCral  Treatment  of  Bridge.”  kf  A«0n 
Webb,  A.R.A.,  will  preside.  8pm  ASton 

b. 


The  Industrial  D^velopmem  of India 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architerf„~„i  c • a 
Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Burton,  F.C.S.  p m ~ 


Society /or  the  Encouragement  off  the  Fine  Arts- 

?r.'e[UKccad“,?'  Ga"'™S  °f  «*  R°Pa' 

General  C.  E. 

■■  Electric  Shock  and  Legislatioalhf  ioi?'  M'?’  °£ 
Asptnali  on  Electee  Shocks  ” (a,  Me  A £ 


sSat.  rPr,s"  »=>v; 


Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  c 
Some  Electrical  Developments  "—III.  3 p.m. 
Sanitary  ’Institute  {Demonstrations  Jor  Sanitar 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  Marylebone  Stoneyard,  Riel 
mond-street,  Edgware-road,  W.  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  4.— By  Rendell  & Symons  (at 
Farm, 


Rendell  i 
Totnes). 

Blacktawton,  Devon. — Grimpstom 

1 r-  14  P-.  f-  

February  6. — By  H.  Furze  & Co.  (at  Croydon). 
Wallington. — 1 and  2,  Cranley-gardens,  u.t.  95$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  e.r.  74/...  ..  . 

Onslow-gardens,  a freehold  building  site 

Stanley-rd.,  four  freehold  building  plots  

By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Walthamstow. — Hale  End-rd.,  The  Royal  Oak, 
b.-h.,  with  goodwill ; also  a cottage  adjoining, 


£3.1 


February  11.  — By  Hunter  & Hunter. 
Chelsea. — 107,  King’s-rd.,  with  wheelwright’s 
premises,  yard,  &c.,  in  rear,  u.t.  39!  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.,  y.r.  90/. 

South  Kensington. — 13,  Oving ton-gardens,  u.t. 

!i  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  p 

By  Lewis  Abrahams  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Hay  market.— Nos.  51  and  52,  Kirk’s  Restaurant, 

u.t.  14  yrs.,  r.  525/.,  with  goodwill  

February  12.— By  H.  Donaldson  & Son. 
Dalston. — 29,  Colveston-cres. , u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  ios.,  y.r.  48/. 

Stoke  Newington. — 14  and  16,  Mildmay-rd.,  f., 

y.r-  70I 

Homerton. — 5,  7,  9,  46,  48,  and  50,  Holmbrook- 
'3  and  22  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  ios.,  w.r. 


Upper 


120/.  1 8s. 


Holloway.— 22,  Chester-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

61.,  e.r.  42/. 

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

Cranbrook,  Kent. — High-st.,  four  freehold  cot- 
tages, w.r.  35/.  2s 

February  13.  — By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 
Hackney. — 30.  Downs  Park-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  40Z. 

Bethnal  Gieeu. — 128,  Vallance-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g r 5/.,  wr.  33/.  16s 

4 and  7,  Minto-pl.,  w.r.  62/.  8s.,  also  i.g.r.  8/., 

u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  16I. _ 

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Peckham.— 62,  Meeting  House-lane  (S),  u.t.  80 

-.  61,  y.r.  32/.  

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Forest  Hill.— 6,  Derby-villas,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r, 

5/.  15s.,  y.r.  30/.  

Clapham.  — 26,  28,  and  30,  Larkhall-rise,  f.,  w.r. 

98/.  16s 

Wimbledon. — Dundonald-rd.,  f.g.i.  i3 l.,  reversion 

in  86  yrs 

Dundonald-rd.,  f.g  r.  10/.,  reversion  in  80  yrs.. 

Newton-rd.,  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in  75$  yrs 

Benefit  of  a profit  agreement  entitling  to  moiety 
of  net  profits  to  arise  from  the  Croham  Hurst 
Building  Estate,  South  Croydon,  area  16  a., 

u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  per  acre  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 
Commercial-road  East. — Nos.  436  and  438  (S), 

area  2,440  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  150/. 

No.  655  (s),  f y.r.  50/.  

No.  657  (s),  with  off-licence,  f.,  y.r.  55/. 

No.  659,  661,  663,  and  665  _(s),  y.r.  235/. 

St.  George’s  East. — Christian-st.,  four  railway 
arches  (Nos.  93  to  96),  u.t.  939  yrs.,  g.r.  ni>, 

e-r.  125/.  

Spitalfields. — 7 and  9,  Fournier-st.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  155/. 

Aldgate. — 41,  Middlesex-st.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  80/. 

67,  Middlesex-st.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  90/ 

Mile  End.— 84  to  94  (even),  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  33 

yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  w.r.  392/.  16s 

3,  Clark-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  w r.  85/.  x6s... 
Limehouse. — 22  to  30 (even),  Grenade-st.,  building 

site,  area  2,420  ft.,  f.  

St.  George’s  East. — 154  and  155,  St.  George-st., 

and  38,  Denmark-st.,  f.,  y.r.  127/.  12s 

Bow. — 13,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

y.r-  40/.  

61  and  65,  Lyal-rd.,  u.t.  47J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

w.r.  72/.  16s 

84  and  85,  Lyal-rd.,  u.t.  47^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

w.  r.  72 1.  16s . . 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Pimlico. — 312,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.  (s.),  f., 

7°h  

Walworth. — 58,  60,  62  and  64,  Barlow-st.,  u.t.  31 

yrs  , g.r.  23/..  w.r.  145/.  12s 

:,  3,  5 and  7,  Tatum-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  29/., 

w.r.  187/.  4s.  

Harringay.— Umfreville-rd.,  f.g.r.’s.  26/.,  rever- 
sion in  86  yrs 

Umfreville-rd.,  f.g.r.’s.  40/.,  reversion  in  87  yrs. 
Tooting. — Devonshire-rd.,  a plot  of  building 

land,  f.  

Soho. — 133,  Wardour-st.  (s),  with  workshop  and 
tabling  in  rear,  u.t.  8}  yrs.,  g.r.  got.,  y.r. 

;6i/.  2s 

Battersea. — 158  to  170  (even),  New-rd.  (s),  u.t. 

i6J  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  w.r.  soot.  4s 

Peckham.— Marmont-st.,  f.g.r. 's.  30/.,  reversion 
in  soj  yrs 
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snham.— Hillmore-grove,  f.g.r.  27/.  10s., 

reversion  in  89  yrs *7°° 

;st  Gate. — Pevensey-rd.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion 

in  98  yrs 625 

ibury  Park.— 106,  Blackstock-rd.  (S),  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  32/ 24° 

iney.— 1 to  n,  Black  Bull-court,  part  f.  and 

Eart  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  w.r.  187/.  4s 620 

ney. — 85,  Morning-lane,  u.t.  71^  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  w.r.  44/.  4s 2,5 

2,  Chalgrove-rd.,  u.t.  71$  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  ics  , 

w.r.  34/.  4s I°5 

February  14. — By  A.  Martin  NewCOMBE. 
kenham.—  Mackenzie-rd. , Lansdown  Villa,  f., 

e.r.  40/. ®5° 

ge.— 41,  Tennyson-rd.,  u.t.  73^  yrs.,  g.r.  4 

w.r.  26I.  *7° 

By  Peacey  & Fuller. 

'swater.— 65,  Artesian-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1., 

y.r.  40/. 370 

2,  Courtnell-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  40/...  37° 

By  Trist  & Co. 

pham  Common. — Balham  Hill,  Tregothnan, 

u.t.  65  yrs.  g.r.  24/.  12s.  6d.,  y.r.  85/. 95° 

ontractions  used,  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
und-rent ; I.  g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  fo 
iroved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
sr  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
mated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
um  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
are  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
rage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
ality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
uld  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
jrmation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 


rd  Stocks  ....  1 

ugh  Stocks  and 

Jrizzles 1 

cing  Stocks 2 

ippers  2 

ittons 1 

d Wire  Cuts  ..  1 

st  Fareham  Red  3 
st  Red  Pressed 
Huabon  Facing.  5 
st  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
1.,  Bullnose  ... . 4 
st  Stourbridge 
?ire  Bricks  ....  4 
lazed  Bricks 
st  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

stretchers 13 

saders  12 

loins,  Bullnose, 

ind  Flats 17 

>uble  Stretchers  iq 
>uble  Headers  16 
le  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

vo  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

lays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

st  Dipped  Salt 
JlazedStretcheis 
md  Headers  ..  t2 
loins,  Bullnose, 

ind  Flats 14 

mble  Stretchers  15 
>uble  Headers. . 14 
le  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

vo  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

ilays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

conds  Quality 
VhiteandDipped 
alt  Glazed  ....  2 


9 6 


at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best. 


. d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.  .12  o o per  1000  of  1: 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  n 10  o ,, 

16  X 8 best  ,,  6 15  o ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  5 o ,, 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 00  ,, 

20x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 ,, 

i6x  8 ,,  ,,  750  ,, 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o ,, 

16x8  ,,  „ s 17  6 ,, 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,coo,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 3 7 per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  39  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38  „ „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 
Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o r 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o c 

Battens  : best  2i  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  o 11  10  c 

Battens  : best  23  by  6 and  3 by  6 . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 

r o olesstbanbest 


lames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

lames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

:st  Portland  Cement  . . 32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

;st  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

rey  Stone  Lime ns  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

ourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt, 


Deals  : seconds  

Battens : seconds  . - 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in. 

• '»  by  4i  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in. 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  4 S 0 4 10  ° 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 *5  0 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  dea's, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in ; 20  0 0 2*  0 0 

Battens,  2.\  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o 0 

,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2-i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o 0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 
and  9 in • •••  *4  0 0 >5  0 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  1 1 10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  20  0 ° 21  ° 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in - 17  0 0 18  0 c 

Battens .-•••••  13  0 0 14  o c 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in. 


by 


ncaster  in  blocks 
ath 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

. 1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


arleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  ,, 

eer  in  blocks  ....16  ,,  „ 

rinshill  „ 1 10  ,,  ,, 

rown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 ,,  ,, 

arley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24,,  ,, 

ed  Corsebill  „ 25  ,,  ,, 

loseburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 ,,  ,, 

ed  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,,  ,, 

iard  York  in  blocks  ..210  ,,  „ 

[ard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 2 8 per  ft.  sup'i 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

lopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


rly.  depot. 


9*  .. 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld  rly.  depot. 
2i  11  »• 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 
„ „ 1.  3 >n.  by  9 in. 

Battens 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  inn. 
,,  ,,  ,1  3 in.  by  9 in. 

,,  „ battens 

Pitch-pine  : deals 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  ......  . 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes.. 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 

Oddments  

Seconds,  regular  sizes 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs  — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  

Small  ,,  ,1  

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch  . 


do. 


do. 


Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  • 0 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ° 0 lo 

Teak,  per  load  16  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks  - 

Per  ft.  cube.. 0 3 0 

Prepared  Flooring—  rer  Sl 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot :••••.  0 13  0 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched ■ • • 0 13  6 

1}  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0 '5.° 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot • ■ • • 0,1  0 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched i •••  ••  o 11  0 

1}  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched • ••  ° 13  . 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 

Flitch  Plates  g 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  7 


METALS. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


£ : 


2 6 


£ s.  d. 
726 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


IRON— 

Common  Bars „ w w u iu 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o 9 o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” . . 10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 0 o a 1 . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 0 915 

n 1,  galvanised 16  o o - • 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - 

n i>  to  24  g 1100 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1210  o - - 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - 

• • 11  26  g 14  o o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 

quality  : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o « 

1,  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  1700  - - 

n.  >1  26  g 18  10  o - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o • - 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - 

• • i-  26  g 14  o o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..1250  • • 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - - 

y ,.i  26g 4 5 0 - ■ 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 910  o 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton, 
£ s.  d. 


1 London 
£ s «l 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  14  : 

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

StrongSheet per  lb.  o 

Thin  o 

Copper  nails o 

Brass— 

StrongSheet o 

Thin  „ „ o 

Tin— English  Ingots o 

Solder — Plumbers' ,,  o 

Tinmen’s >.  ° 

Blowpipe  ,,  o 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2i<).  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  ala- 

21  oz.  thirds 3ld. 

,,  fourths 3<J- 

26  oz.  thirds 4 i ‘1  • 

„ fourths  4d- 

32  oz.  thirds f 2“- 

,,  fourths  5d  • 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d  • 

„ 21  „ 4d- 

\ Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  vch 

f ;;  ;; 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  m pipes per  gallon 

,,  in  bane's  

,,  in  drums  


Boiled  , 


n ,,  in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

in  drums — 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per 

Red  Lead,  Dry " ' 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c- 

Pel  gal  or 
£ s.  c 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 016 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  woik  1 o 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 1 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work . .......  010 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

Fine  Hard  CopaV  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  .....  10 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work  ...  o 10 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish ° J2 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  ” g 

Brunswick  Black  j g 

Berlin  Black Q 1Q 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 0 ,c 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  < be.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


‘Laying-out  Pleasure  Ground 

i*Proposed  Public  Offices 

•New  Market  Hall 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

100L.  751.  and  501 

Market  A Baths  Com.  Oldham  Cpr 

50 1.,  30 1.,  and  201 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Broken  Granite  

Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac 

Gritstone  Setts  (4,000  tons) 

Three  Cottages,  Jury-street  

Workmen's  Dwellings.  Ordnance-street 

Office,  Shan  kill -road,  Belfast 

Car  Shed,  Ac..  Laird-street  

Sewerage  Woiks,  Minworth  

Flints,  Ac.  (700  tens) 

Street  Woiks,  Albert-street  and  others 

Church,  St.  George-on-the-Lea,  Darwen 

House,  York-road,  Killarney 

Refuse  Destructor  and  Power  Station,  Eastcroft 

‘Home  for  Nurses . 

Offices.  Ac..  Bank  Foundry,  Towerby  Bridge,  Yorks 

Shop  and  House,  Bigb  Spen,  Durham  

three  Bridges  over  Rochdale  Canal  

Road  Wotks,  Krdington,  near  Birmingham 

Sewerage  Works,  Corporation-road 

Large  Stables,  Newport,  Mon 

Kerbing.  Ac.,  Linacre-road 

Poultry  Market  

Boundary  Wall,  Gate,  Ac 

Engine  House,  Ac 

Hospital,  Ac 

•Road  Making  and  Paving  Works 

‘Annual  Contracts  

Underground  Convenience 

Boundary  Walls,  Drainage,  Ac.,  at  Borough  Cemete 

Sewerage  Works 

Two  Blocks  of  Houses,  Ncrthowram 

School  Buildings,  Blaenllynvi,  Glam 

Shed  and  Stores  

Drainage  Works  at  Schools 

'Cart  Shed,  Office  and  Mess  Rcorn,  Clifden-road 

Bungalow,  Rose  Avenue,  Elgin,  N.B.  

Bridge  Works,  Lochwinnoch,  N.B 

Chapel  and  School,  Sandbach  Heath  

Magazine,  Anuitsford,  Northampton 

Renovating  Church,  Pallaghamcehan,  Ireland  

Additions,  Ac  , Police  Station,  Mountain  Ash,  Gian 

Surveyor’s  Materials . 

Cottage  Hospital,  Maryport  

School  and  Residence  

Improvements  to  Cottage,  Pandy,  Walts  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Assembly  Roc  ms  

Theatre,  Asbby-road,  Loughborough 

Additions  to  schools,  Bowes,  near  Darlingt  n ... 

Library,  Ballymacarratt 

Boundary  Wall,  St.  John’sChurch,Fenwick-Cum-Mc  s 

Road  and  Sewer  Works  

Sewerage  Works 

Rebuilding  Whllton  Bridge  

Three  Shops  A Offices,  Glebelacd-st.,  Merthyr  Tydfl’ 

Ten  Dust  Vans 

Annual  Contracts  

Temporary  Hospital  

Annual  Contracts  

Bridge  Works,  Petuhiwceibtr  

Street  Girder  Work  for  Power  Station  

Annua)  Contracts  

Wood  Paving  ami  Cltfl  Oak  Fence 

Water  Supply  Works.  I hale  

Street  Works,  Green-lane,  Station-lane,  Ac 

Road  Materials  ..  

Receiving  Wards,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary  

Committee  Rooms,  Ac.,  at  Town  Hall  

Restoration  of  St.  James  s Church,  Hereford  .... 

Water  Vans  and  Carts,  and  Tar  Boiler  

Steam  Roller  8hed,  and  Cart  8hed  

Surveyor's  Materials 

Water  Supply  Works,  Barrington  

Potts.  Kerb,  Ac 

Paving  Jubilee-street  ar  d Turner-street  

Electric  Generating  Station  and  Offices 

Postal  SortiDg  Office,  Hull  

Road  Works 

Buildings  for  Infirmary,  Knotty  Ash 

Extension  of  Union  Workhouse  

Drainage  Works  

Laying  Sewers  and  other  Works  

New  Cottages  

•Two  New  board  Schools 

House,  Blaenannerch,  Wales 

Additions  to  College,  Belfast 

Hotel,  Totues,  Devon  

Alterations  to  two  Houses.  St.  Jc  hn's-slreet.  Coventry 
Alterations  to  St.  Stephen's  Schools,  Elton, Bury, Lane. 

Alterations  to  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chepstow 

Stone  Kerbing 

Iload  Metal  (11,000  tons) 

Sinking  Well,  Shimpling,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.... 

Reservoir  Embankment,  Ysceiflog,  near  Mold  

Broken  Granite  (7,000  tons) 

Broken  Granite  

Alterations  to  Church  Farm,  Sutton  Veney,  Wilts  . 

Chapel,  Hereford .. 

Four  Houses,  Pontnewyuydd,  Wales  

Alterations  to  House,  Drinkwater  Park 

Two  Cottages,  Hamilton  road,  Salisbury  

Factory,  Leyton,  Essex 1 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Diss  (Norfolk)  U.D.C 

Dover  Town  Council 

Droylsden  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Derby  Corporation  

Devonpcrt  Town  Council  

Directors  of  the  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd 

Birkenhead  Corporation 

Castle  Bromwich  R.D.C 

Southampton  Corporation 

Stanley  (Durham)  U.D.C 


M r.  W.  Cooper  

Manchester  Corporation  . 


Andenshaw  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 

Messrs.  Phillips  A Sons  

Litherlaud  (Lancs)  U.D.C. ... 

Leek  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

North  Dublin  R.D.C.  

Belper  R.D.C 

Branksome  (Dorset)  U.D.C. 

Barnet  U.D.C.  . 

Hackney  Borough  Council.. 

Canterbury  Corporation 

Hastings  Corporation  

Oldbury  U.D.C 


Maestrg  School  Board 

Hornsea  U.D.C 

Ugborough  (Devon)  School  Beard 
Backney  Borough  Council 


Clutton  (Somerset)  School  Board. 


Belfast  Corporation  .. 


Hr  rnsey  U.D  P... 

Slough  (Bucks)  U.D.C 

Northamptonshire  County  Council 


Islington  Council 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Rugby  U.D.C 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  .. 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C 

St.  Paucr  as  Borough  Council 
Fulham  Borough  Council  


do. 


Isle  of  Wight  R.D.C 

Halesowen  R.D.C 

South  Shields  Corporation  ... 
Wandsworth  A Claphara  Unioi. 
Metropolitan  Boro'  of  Bermondsey 


Woolwich  Council 

do. 

Bath  U.S.A 

Langport  R.D.C 

BatJey  (Yorks)  Town  Council  ..  .. 
Metropolitan  Borough  cf  Stepne 

West  Ham  Council  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  At 

Bridport  R.D.C 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry 

Newmarket  Union  

Cheshire  County  Asylum  ...  ..... 

'I  ewkesbury  R.D.C 

Keut  County  Asylum  

York  School  Board  


Mr.  W.  Pakeman  . 


Mr.  C.  O.  Liddell  

Farnborough  U.D.C 

Gainsborough  R.D.C 


lhe  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigl 

Abingdon  R.D.C 

Staines  R.D.C 

Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Alexander  !. 

Primitive  Methodist  Trustees 

-Mr.  J.  Daniel 

Salford  Corporation ...." 


W.  H.  Newall,  Esq. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


A.  Cooper,  Surveyor,  The  Retreat,  Diss 

W.  Knocker,  Town  Hall,  Dover  

C.  Hall,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Droylsden 

W.  Ward,  Civil  Engineer,  Babington-lane,  Derby 

Borough  Surveyor,  20,  Ker-st-reet,  Devonport 

W.  U.  Stephens  A Son,  Architects,  Donegall-sq.,  North  Belfast 

P.  Brownndge,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Had,  Birkenhead 

Willcox  A Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

R.  R.  I.io thorn e,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  

J.  Rorrtledge,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Stanley  

B.  V.  Johnson,  Architect,  20,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

T.  T.  O'Conror,  60,  High-street,  Killaruey  ... 

A.  Browu,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  

C.  P.  Ayres,  Architect,  Burvale,  Watford  ...  

W.  C.  Williams,  Architect-,  20,  Southgate,  Halifax  

G.  T.  WilsoD,  Architect,  121,  Durham-road,  Blackhill 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

H.  H.  Humphries,  Engr.,  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  nr.  Birmingh  u. 
T.  P.  Wilkinson,  Civil  Engineer,  147,  Arcade-chmbrs.,  Mauchr ste 

Habershon  A Co.,  Architects,  41,  High-street,  Newport 

A.  H.  Carter,  Surveyor,  SeftoD-road,  Litherland  

Town  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Leek 

J.  O'Neill,  Council  Offices,  North  Brunswick-street,  Dublin 
J.  Frith,  Engineer,  Baslow,  Belper 

S.  J.  Newman,  Architect,  Branksome,  Parkstono 

Council's  Surveyor,  40,  High-street,  Barnet !.  ... 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney.  N.E 

A.  C.  Turley,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Canterbury  

P.  U.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Hastings 

J-  T.  Eayrs,  Civil  Engineer,  39,  Corporation-street.  Birmingh  .m 

Walsh  A Nicholas,  Architects,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax 

E.  W.  Burnett  A Son,  Architects,  Tondu,  near  Bridgend  ... 

W.  E.  Warburton,  Surveyor,  Public  Rooms,  Hornsea,  near  Hull 
A.  Warren  Arehitpet.  Rnr-Cfact.lmn-I-* 


A.  Warren,  Architect,  Buckfastleigh 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  

P-  D.  Alexander,  Civil  Engineer,  Dunroyat,  Bridge  of  Weir 

A.  Price,  Architect,  Sandbach  

L.  EL  Armour,  1C,  West-street,  Gateshead  

Rev.  P.  Brady,  Rosslover,  near  Manorhamilton  

T.  M.  Franklen,  County  Offices,  Cardiff  

T.  Scott,  Surveyor,  Aberford,  near  Leeds 

C.  Engles flold,  Architect.  Maryport  

W.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton  

K.  Foster,  Architect,  Bella  Vista,  Abergavenny  

E.  F.  Joues,  Council  Offices,  Llangollen 

Bairowclitf  A Allcock,  Architects.  Loughborough 

Rev.  C.  B.  Wardle,  The  Vicarage,  Bowes  

Blackword  A Jury,  Architects,  41,  DonegaU-place,  Belfast  .. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Allen,  Moss  Vicarage,  Doncaster  

Council's  Engineer,  8outhwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

W.  W.  Cooper,  Engineer,  Mackenzie-street,  Slough 

C.  S.  Morris,  County  Surveyor.  County  Hall,  Northampton  . 

( . M.  Davis,  Architect.  112,  High  street,  Merthyr  

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street  . N 

The  Clerk,  712,  High  road,  Tottenham 

Council's  Surveyor,  Rugby 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford 

J.  W illiams,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash  

Electricity  Department  Offices,  f.7,  Pratt-streot,  X W 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W 

II.  Eldridge  Strettoo,  Council  Offices,  Ryde 

W.  Whitworth,  Surv..  Public  Offices,  Great  Cornbow,  Hales.  « . 
S.  E.  Burgess,  Civil  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields 
Lansdell  A Hamson,  Architects,  65,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 

K.  -r.  Angel,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E. 
Nicholson  A Hartree,  Architects.  Hereford  . 

Council's  Engineer,  Maxey-road,  PI umstead  ....... . . ...... . . . 

do. 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bath  

Bailey- Denton,  Son,  Law  ford  A Symons,  Engineers,  !)  Bridge  si 

(:-  J-  Kirby,  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Batley 

Borough  Engineer,  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  E 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wrst  Ham,  E 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W 

•'•T-  f - ®?1r,l.le,tt»  Surveyor,  72,  West  Bay-road,  Bridport  ’ 

Kirby  A Willmk,  Architect,  5,  Cook-street,  Liverpool 
Holland  A Sons,  Architects,  High-street,  Newmarket 
County  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . . 

Council's  Clerk,  Tewkesbury  V.V... 

VV.  J.  JenniDgs,  Architect,  4,  St.  MargareUs-street.  Caiiterbui  y 

Demame  A Bnerley,  13,  Lendal,  York 

R.  Evatrs,  Crynga  Mawr,  Wales  ..................  ... 

& Son,  61.  Royal-avenue,  Belfast ... 

Starkey,  Knight  A Ford,  Limited,  Paignton  

Harrison  A Hattrel),  Architects,  23.  Hertford-street  "c'ovtnU  v" 

D.  Hardman,  Architect,  Agur-street,  Bury  ... 

N uwland  A Co..  Architects,  19,  Commercial-street,  Newport-  Mon 
J.  E.  Hargreaves,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Farnborough 

tv.  Maxwell,  Surveyor,  Gainsborough 

H.  Bidden,  Playford,  Ipswich  ...  . 

v Civil  Ell8i,1fer’  Trinity-square,'  Llandudno 

*'■  *.K-  lV1-  Challenor,  59,  Stert-street,  Abingdon  .. 

'V  W.  Manning  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Staines  ..'.'.I'.'.!..,  " , 

]L  I'-  Price,  Architect,  Weston-super-Mare  . 

y-  W.  Robinson,  Architect,  Herelonl  

H.  Daniel.  Clarence  Chambers,  Pon typooi' 

il.  Lord,  Architect,  4?,  Deansgate,  Manchester 

•I.  Harding  A Sons,  Architects,  Salisbury 


Mar.  : 
Mar.  2 
April 


Tenders 
be  delivei 


do.  - 
do. 


do. 

Feb.  2£ 


do 

Feb.  23 
do. 


do. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Mar.  22 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  26 
No  date 


\See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Resident  Engineer  for  New  Sewerage  Works 

♦Timekeeper 

♦Assistants  (Architect's  Department)  . 

♦Architectural  Assistants  (Architect's  Department) 

♦Sanitary  Inspectors  (2)  

♦Clerks  of  Works  (2)  ..  

“'Junior  Building  Surveyor 

'Inspector  of  New  Buildings  and  Drainage  Work  .... 


By  whom  Required. 


Stamford  Corporation 

Metropolitan  Boro’  of  Bermondsey 

London  County  Councii  

do. 

Hampstead  Council  

Lewisham  Borough  Council  

London  County  Council 

Hornsey  U.D.C 


4?.  4s.  per  week  

120? "" 

4 ?.  10s.  per  week  (not  exceeding)  . 

do. 

120?  each  

3 ?.  3s.  per  weeK  each  

21.  per  week 

160? " 


Feb.  2 
Mar. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Mar. 
do. 

Mar.  : 


Ch°se  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*>  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions , p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  xii.  <£•  xxiv.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  & xxiv. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  &.  F.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi-  j 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  tbe  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ACTON  GREEN. — For  making  and  sewering,  in- 
cluding branch  drains,  Temple  and  Weston-roads  on  the 
Kingswood  Park  Estate,  Acton  Green,  W.  Mr.  Edward 
Monson,  architect  and  surveyor,  Acton-vale,  W.,  and  22,  I 
Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


. £2,092 
1,881 

1.835 


Meston  & Hale 
Kavanagh  & Co. 

T.  Adams 

Felkin  & Watson 
Killingback  & Co.  . . 1,702 

C Ford 1,689 

H.  Morecroft  1.678 

Carpenter  & Willis  1,66s 

Nowell  & Co 1,636 

Wimpey  & Co 1,625 


F.  Smith  .£1,568 

I.  Macklin  1,550 

H.  Boyer >,532 

R.  Clarke 

R.  W.  Swaker 

W.  H.  Wheeler  ... 

A.  C.  Soar.  

Woodham  & Sons, 
Catford,  S.E.* . . . . 


>43° 
330  1 
1 3°7  ; 
,280  \ 


CORK. — For  the  erection  of  wo  pairs  of  semi-detached 
villas,  Blackrock-road.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  & Son, 
architects,  South  Mall,  Cork  :— 

J.  A.  O'Connell,  Clarkes  Bridge,  Cork*  ..  £2,000 


DARLINGTON.  — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi- 
detached cottages.  Corporation  Farm,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Darlington.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  : — 

Excavating,  Bricklaying,  Stonernasonry,  and 
Plastering  Work. 

Wm.  Robinson,  Barton,  Darlington*  . .£335  to  o 
Carpentering  and  Joinery  Work. 


J.  H.  Stephenson,  Darlington*  £163  2 o 

Slating  Work. 

Wharton  Bros.,  Darlington* £59  10  10 

Plumbing  and  Glazing  Work. 

Thomas  Armitstead,  Darlington* £52  o o 

Painting  Work. 

Wm.  Hornby,  Darlington* ..£12  6 8 


DOWNDERRY  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  of  a 
villa  residence,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Rook,  of  Plymouth.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  architect,  74.  Old  Town-street,  Plymouth. 
Quantities  by  architect 


E.  Blake  . 
R.  & J.  Andrew 
J.  H.  Blackell 

& Son  

A.  Andrews  . . . 
W.  Gibson 


£1,019 

935 


W.  Stephens £783  16 

A.  E.  Rickaby  ....  768  4 
A.  Truscott,  19, 

M a r k e t-street, 
Stonchouse,  Ply- 
mouth*   760  o 


GWYRFAI  (Carnarvon).— For  the  execution  of  water- 
works, for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Evans, 
C.E.,  8,  Castle-street,  Carnarvon.  Quantities  by  engi- 

David  Owen  . £3,971  14  6 I E.  Ariel  Chase  £2,466  12  3 

Wm.  Thomas.  2,935  o o | Robt. A.Crowe, 

Evan  Jones..  2,850  o o|  Deansgate, 

Richard  Jones  2,564  3 5 | Manchester*  2,389  16  4 


BATLE\ . — For  extensions  to  schools,  Hanover-street. 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  & Shaw,  architects,  Church- 
street  Chambers,  Dewsbury : — 

Masonry. — J.  Oldroyd,  Batley  *' 

Joinery.— Vi.  H.  Clegg,  Dews- 
bury*   

Slating.  — W.  H.  Thompson, 

Batley* 

Plumbing. — J.  Walshaw,  Batley* 

Plastering. — Samuel  Crawshaw, 

Batley* 

/ ronjounding. — Bagshaw&  Sons, 

Batley* 


! HULL. — For  the  erection  of  cement  kilns,  offices,  &c. , 
Stoneferry,  for  Messrs.  Burstall  & Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
Gelder  & Kitchen,  architects,  76,  Lowgate,  Hull : — 

Geo.  Tackson  & Sons,  'Vittsans, 

Hull*  £1,126  3 3 


Estimated  total  cost  of 
works,  £2,800,  includ- 
ing furnishings,  &c., 
not  included  in  these 


contracts. 


BEESTON  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  stables  and 
two  houses,  Millshaw,  for  Mr.  W.  L.  Ingle.  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Buttery  & S.  B.  Birds,  architects,  Queen-street, 
Morley 

John  Brayshaw,  Studley-terrace,  Leeds  £150  o o 

foincry. — J.  W.  Binks  & Sons,  Morley  169  o o 

Plumbing.  — A.  Fawcett,  Peel-street,  Morley..  25  10  o 

Plastering. — E.  Wilson,  Morley  15  2 4 

Slating. — J.  W.  Binks  & Sons,  Morley  42  o o 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  erecting  the  Cambridge  and 
County  Boys’  School,  Hills-road.  Messrs.  A.  P. 
MacAlister  ~ 


LEEDS. — For  the  erection  of  a police-station  and 
library,  Harrogate-road  and  Town-street,  Chapeltown,  for 
I the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  architect,  61,  Albion* 
I street,  Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

1 Masonry  and  Bricklaying. — J.  Richardson 

1 Chapeltown*  £4,670  o o 

I Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Banks  Mawson, 

! Sbeepscar,  Leeds*  1,295  o r 

1 Plumb  ng  and  Glazing. — Bedford  & Son, 

I Chapletown*. . 896  17  o 

IronJoundry.  — Dixon  Powner,  Hartley 

j Hill,  Leeds* 463  1 4 6 

' Slating.  — J.  Season,  Hunslet-road,  Leed>*  146  o o 
Plastering.— T.  Moore,  Concord-street, 

Leeds* . 433  0 0 

Painting. — Jenkins.  Tollerton,  & Co.,  Mer- 

rion-street,  Leeds*  tot  o o 

Electrical  Engineer.—  Dixon  & Son,  Boar- 

lane,  Leeds* *9®  ° o 


i E.  J.  Tench,  architects,  Cambridge 


With 
Terra-cotta 
Dressings. 

J.  Shillitoe  & Son  £8,200 

S.  Foster  7,850 

J.  P.  White 7,777  . 

A.  J.  Bateman 7,670 

W.  Sindall 7,642 

W.  Saint  7,624 

W.  Bell  & Sons  7,324 

The  Oak  Building  Co 7,221 

Willmott  & Son  7,102 

Gimson  & Co 7,099 

H.  J.  Linzell 6,986 

Kerridge  & Shaw  6,892 

Coulson  & Lofts,  Cambridge*  6,720 


With 
Stone 
Dressings. 
■ •£8,130 
7,723 
7,654 
7,573 

7,50o 

7,498 

7.397 

7.213 

7,059 

7,044 

6,998 

6,924 

6,630 


£8,203  1 


LONDON.— For  extensions  to  electric  light  station, 
Coronet-street,  for  the  Shoreditch  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
J.  Rush  Dixon,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C. 


Johnson  & Sons £3>4e4 

Pollard  & Brand 2,700 

H.  B.  Neal 2,554 

Chessum  & Sons  . 2,497 

W.  Reason  2,399 

Kindle  & Sons 2,385 

W .H.  T.  Kelland  ..  2,347 

F.  G.  Minter  2,312 

Smith  & Son,  Ltd.  . . 2,279 

A.  Porter 2,251 

[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £2,300.] 


Chas.  Ansell. 

H.  L.  Holloway  . . 
Gardner  & Hazell 

Yates  & Co 

Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd 

Wilson  Bros. 
Lamplough,  Not 
ting  Hill,  W.* 


£2,250 


...LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Victoria  House,  Burdett-road,  for  Mr.  F.  Baker.  Mr.  J. 
M.  H.  Glad  well,  architect,  Boston  House,  63  and  64.  New 
Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 

W.  J.  Maddison  £524  I A.  E.  Symes* £498 

Cocks,  Ltd 498  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  on  the 
south-east  quay  of  the  Limehouse  Basin,  for  the  Regent’s 
Canal  and  Dock  Co.  Plans  and  quantities  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  & Thomas,  Paddington  : — 


Patman  & Fothering- 


Bull  & Esdaile 7,000 

Johnson  & Sons 6,962 

Godson  & Sons  6,924 

Chessum  & Co 6,700 

Perry  & Co 6,659 

J.  C.  Richards 6,633 

J.  R.  Ward  6,526 


Sheffield  Bros £6,495 

Johnson  & Co 6,473 

Kirk  & Randall  6,443 

W.  Gladding  6,388 

Holliday,  Green- 
wood, & Co 6,387 

Lovatt  & Co 6,340 

Watts,  Johnson,  & 

Co.*  6,157 


MARPLE. — For  the  erection  of  National  School 
buildings.  Messrs.  Jas.  Hunt  & Son,  architects,  4, 
Warren-street,  Stockport : — 

Neil  & Son . . ...  £2,500 
Partington  & Son  2,500 
James  Pott. . 


Broadhurst&  Co.  2,300 
Jos.  Broadhurst..  2,290  1 


J-  Briggs  £2,220 

Daniel  Edie  2,178 

M.  Lane  2,150 

Robinson  & Sons, 

Hyde* 2,119 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi- 
detached villas,  Sherwood  Rise.  Messrs.  Ccllyer  & Slater, 
architects,  8,  Bridlesmith-gate,  Nottingham.  Quantities 
by  architects  : — 


A.  B.  Clarke £ 

Hutchinson  & Son  .. 

T.  Cuthbert 

S.  Parnell 

G.  T.  Lovett 

T.  Long. ... 1,050 


I w I V? i'’°33 

,150  W.  Appleby  1,020 

,140  I VV.  Maule 1,015 

,120  T.  Whittaker,  Traffic- 

,100  | street*  1,010 

[All  of  Nottingham.] 


[Plumbing,  electric  lighting,  and  painting  to  be  let 
separately.] 


STAMFORD. — For  sewerage  work.  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Leicester: — 


Contract  No.  1. 

Nowell  & Son  

J.  Mackay  

T.  Phi llrick 

J.  Jackson  

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd 

C.  Chamberlain 

H.  Ashley 

G Osenton  

J.  T.  Binns 

H.  Tyson 

G.  Bell  

F.  Barlow 

W.  G.  Willmott 

Johnson  & Langley 

Jones  & Son. . 

Perkins,  Craig,  & Co 

Moss  & Sons  

J.  Dickson  

Cooke  & Co 

Braithwaite  & Co 

G.  F.  Tomlinson  

Wilkinson  Bros 

F.  N.  Simpson  

J.  S.  Dawson  

Bentley  & Sock 


£9'.H4 

59:9” 

55.620 

53.955 

5i,m 

49,556 

47,953 

47.363 

45.265 
44,942  1 
41,658 
44,457 
44,308 
4 ,609 


40.055 
39  5 6 
39.068 


35,552 
34,487 
34  466 

34,131 


Contract  No.  1. 


Bax  & Dawson  £2,607  13 
J Jackson  ..  2,194  4 
W.  & M. 

Hawkes i»74°  *7 

Moss  & Sons  1,726  9 
F.  D.  Goodwin  1,638  19 
C.  Chamber- 
lain  1,600  10 


7 I Bowman  & 

9 Son £i,595  10 

I Riddett  & Son  1,587  o 
o I J.  Woolston  ..  1,407  o 

o f.W.'Rowe..  1,47 1 x3 
6 | Hinson  & Co..  1,456  19 


TEIGN MOUTH. — For  alterations  at  Wilts  and  Dorset 
Bank.  Messrs.  Bridgman  & Bridgman,  architects,  Tor- 
quay and  Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent  Catter- 


mole  Brown,  Paignton  : — 

Fredk.  C.  Francis  £1,630 

Hugh  Mills,  Newton  Abbot*  1,500 


[Architects'  estimate,  £1,550.] 

[See  also  next  page. 
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WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  to  be  known  as  the  Holborn- 
road  Schools,  Canning  Town,  E.,  for  the  Wes . Ham 
School  Board,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Jacques 5, 
2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.,  Architect  to 
the  Board.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 


• £32.345 


B.  E.  Nightingale 

A.  E.  Symes 

Battley,  Sons,  & Hol- 

ness 29,416 

Stimpson&Co 29,286  , • 

J Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


W.  Gladding  ....  £29,269 
W.  J.  Maddison..  28,995 

G.  Sharpe  28,744 

Gregar  & Son . . . . 28,100 

' Reed} 27,976 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 


K Recommended  /or  acceptance. 


FURNITURE  STORES  (Clerkenwell).— Purchase  and 
clearing  away  of  old  metal  and  wood,  on  a running  con- 
tract 

Metal. 


Wood. 
Per  cubic 
yard. 


s.  d. 


T.  Ashton  1 

Bird  & Co 1 

J.  Kelley  ° 

A.  Learoyd,  jun 1 

Longman  & Son  1 

J.  A.  Richardson ti 

Worms  & Son* 


t This  price  is  for  wrought  and  cast  iron.  The  con- 
tractor also  quotes  3d.  per  cwt.  for  light  iron,  scuttles. 


GREENWICH  (LUCAS-STREET).— Improvements : 
Providing  new  halls,  50  ft.  by  28  ft.,  for  all  departments  ; 
new  staircases  for  boys’  and  girls’ ; new  additional  cloak- 
rooms for  all  departments;  re-dividing  and  re-stepping  and 
providing  additional  lighting  to  existing  classrooms  for  all 
departments ; providing  new  water-closets  and  covered 
playgrounds  for  all  drpartments  ; providing  new  drainage 
scheme  ; enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  the  additional 
land  ; new  heating  scheme  by  low-pressure  hot-water 
appliances.  Revised  accommodation  : Boys’,  318  ; girls', 
318  ; infants’,  318— total,  954.  Net  loss,  68  places 
T.  & H.  F.  Higgs. .£15,247  I J-  & M.  Patrick. 

W.  Downs  i4>797  I J-  & C.  Bowyer. 

Wallis  & Sons  ....  14,234  I C.  Cox - ■ 

Holliday  & Green-  Kirk  & Randall. 

wood,  Ltd 14,030  ' Smith  & Sons,  Ltd 

Garrett  & Son  ....  13,663  I Stimpson  & Co.‘ 

Lawrance  & Sons  . . 13,57°  I 


£13,306 


834 


Supply  of  RADIATORS,  on  a running  contract 

Price  per  sq.  ft.  of 
heating  surface, 
s.  d. 

The  Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Ltd 7 o ! 

Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd 1 7 

Robert  Clarke  1 s£ 

The  Brightside  Foundry  and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd 1 45 

Kinnell  & Co.,  Ltd 1 4 

Unsigned _• 1 3'r 

Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein,  Ltd 1 o£  ! 


Supply  of  BENTWOOD  STOOLS,  on  a running 
contract : — 

The  (Original)  Austrian  Bentwood  s.  d. 

Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.*  each  3 9 

Thonet  Bros » 3 6 

Schoolbred  & Co ,»  3 43 

G.  J.  Levy...; 2 103 


Supply  of  the  following  articles,  on  running  contracts  : 


TABLES  (Kitchen) 

Each. 

Syer  & Co.  _-  £2 


Fisher,  Son, 

Weaver  

North  of  England 
School  Furnish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.  .. 


General  Builders, 

Ltd £1 

R.  H.  Galbraith..  1 
Wrinch  & Sons  . . 1 

H.  Bouneau*  ....  o 


Each. 


IRONING  STOVES  (Gas) 

Each.  I Each, 

s.  d.  I s.  d. 

I Fletcher,  Russell,  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  (less 
I 30  per  cent.)* 9 9 


UNIONS  for  Hose  Connexions 

Per  doz.  I Per  doz. 

Pryke  & Palmer..  £i  1 o Davis  & Co.,  Ltd.*£o  11  9 
T.  & W.  Farmiloe, 

Ltd o 18  o | 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION . 

• • THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DI KECT liom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (53  numbers)  PREPAID  To  all  part  sol 


rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (<s  numDersj  rtsnr-Aiu  joau  umsui 
Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon, 
Sic..  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 


BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  Boors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&S,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


FOURDRlW,  should  be  addressed  to  t&e  publisher  of  " TH« 
8UILDBR."  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

_r  a PTtTNflKH  flTRRKT. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Month*/ 1 Poti. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & So., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


___  * , o_  * 8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON \ gt.gkorgkst.^vestminbtkb 


‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES,' 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corsham 


EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 


MARSH,  SON,  & CIBBS,  Ltd. 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  8TREET,  LONDON.  8.0 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenne. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOFIie. 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 


WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 


T.-rr-r.-rT.rr.t, Tm  nTlTrncvDT  A CT1IT  A T ml? 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangements 
IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

Wot  llfater  zf/idtantty  flight  or  ^t)ay 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

in  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  house 

The  “eALIF©NT”= 

*-£££»  - EWART’S  GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.W. 

Telephone— 751  King's  Cross.  Established  1834.  Telegrams-1*  Geyser  London 

15  Gold  Medals  and  Awards. 


Xlbe  IBuilfcer 
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Syrian  Building. 

HE  difference 
between  the 
methods  ofbuild- 
ing  and  construc- 
tion adopted  in 
Asia  and  in 
Europe  is  per- 
haps as  great  as 
anything  else 
which  distin- 
guishes these  two  great  divisions  of  humanity 
one  from  the  other.  Both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  the  art  of  building  is  carried  on 
at  the  present  day  with  traditions  of  the 
past  ; the  mason  builds  his  walls,  the  car- 
penter cuts  his  wood,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  his  forefathers  of  untold  centuries  ago  ; 
and  these  primary  elements  in  construction 
have  only  slightly  been  modified  by  the 
introduction  in  recent  times  of  certain 
•economic  expedients,  chiefly  in  ironwork. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  such  expedients, 
originating  in  Europe,  have  been  adopted  to 
their  fullest  extent  by  the  conservative 
Asiatic,  but  always  in  such  a manner  as  to 
involve  a non-European  character. 

Climatic,  and  to  some  extent  geological 
differences  also  naturally  enter  into  the 
question.  Racial  distinctions  probably 
originate  in  these  very  facts,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  manners  and  customs  of  man- 
kind, and  above  all  the  primary  art  of 
building.’ 

The  art  of  building  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated and  identified  with  the  religion  of  the 
builders.  Asiatic  building  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  general  divisions  surviving  at 
the  present  day— the  style  of  the  Moham- 
medan races,  and  the  style  of  the  immeasur- 
ably greater  branch  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
present  article,  in  continuation  of  a pre- 
ceding sketch  of  modern  Beyrout,  will  be 
confined  to  a study  of  the  Mohammedan 
style  as  practised  in  Syria  and  the  Nearer 
East  at  the  present  time.  On  this  fringe  of 
Asia,  European  influences  and  the  immense 
number  of  Europeans  of  all  sorts  actually 
resident  in  the  shore  towns  seem  to  have 
very  little  apparent  effect  as  far  as  the  build- 
ings are  concerned.  Even  the  innumerable 


modern  houses  and  convents  built  expressly 
for  Europeans  in  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Beyrout, 
and  other  places  are  all,  without  exception, 
constructed  on  Asiatic  principles,  and  the 
builders  are  invariably  Mohammedans. 

When  a man  proposes  to  build  himself 
a house  in  any  Levantine  country,  he  first 
of  all  surrounds  the  plot  of  land  selected 
with  as  high  a wall  as  he  can  afford.  This 
is  partly  with  the  object  of  keeping  off 
trespassers,  but  still  more  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  his  always  somewhat  vague  title 
to  the  property.  The  title  deeds  ( cushans ) 
are  always  so  much  matters  of  dispute  and 
intrigue  amongst  contentious  neighbours, 
assisted  by  the  local  officials,  that  the  shortest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  found  to  be  by 
securing  the  confines  of  the  property  at 
once,  before  anything  else  is  done.  In  this 
wall  there  is  but  one  gate,  usually  flanked 
by  a hut  for  the  guardian.  The  plan  of  the 
house  is  then  drawn  on  the  ground,  usually 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plot,  without  any 
regard  to  a garden  or  to  the  surroundings. 
As  has  already  been  explained,  in  speaking 
of  Beyrout,  the  plan  of  a Levantine 
house  is  always  absolutely  the  same, 
without  the  smallest  variation  to  suggest 
the  rank  or  occupation  of  the  owner. 
The  trenches  for  foundations  are  dug 
with  a sufficient  accuracy,  usually  down 
to  the  rock,  and  are  filled  up  with 
large  stones  packed  together  with  mud 
mortar.  In  places  where  it  is  possible  a 
well  is  sunk,  but  in  many  districts,  such  as 
Palestine,  dependence  has  to  be  placed  upon 
cisterns  for  water  supply,  and  indeed 
cisterns  may  be  considered  the  more  usual 
method  all  over  the  East.  These  cis- 
terns, often  of  enormous  proportions,  are 
lined  with  a peculiar  cement  composed  of 
lime,  wood-ashes,  and  powdered  potsherds. 
The  position  of  the  cistern  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  planning  a house  where  circum- 
stances may  occasionally  necessitate  a slight 
variation  from  the  received  model.  The 
custom  is  that  the  cistern  should  be  placed 
immediately  underneath  the  great  central 
chamber  or  lewaJt  and  in  places  where  it 
has  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock,  the  stone 
thus  obtained  is  used  in  building  the  house 
above  it  A typical  plan  of  a Levantine 


house  has  already  been  given  in  describing 
the  modern  town  of  Beyrout. 

The  Syrian  littoral  from  Alexandretta  to 
Port  Said  consists  of  a sandstone  formation 
bordering  the  sea,  with  a limestone  hinter- 
land. The  sandstone  is  the  better  of  the 
two  for  building,  the  mountain  limestone 
being  too  hard  and  consequently  expensive 
for  really  satisfactory  masonry.  In  both 
districts  lime  is  very  difficult  to  procure,  and 
terribly  expensive  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  fuel  for  the  kilns.  But  the  worst  feature 
about  building  in  the  inland  districts  is  the 
absence  of  all  sand.  This  most  necessary  oi 
all  ingredients  in  the  mortar  is  supplemented 
by  a black  earth,  which  is  merely  a vegetable 
mould.  On  the  coast,  where  sand  is,  of 
course,  abundant,  the  lime  must  be  brought 
from  a long  distance  inland  on  camels. 

Many  modern  houses  are  now  built  in 
Jerusalem  and  Beyrout  with  the  iron  joist 
and  concrete  filling-in  of  the  European  style, 
the  chief  difference  noticeable  being  a much 
rougher  and  ruder  application  of  the  system. 
Frequently  the  concrete  of  stones  and  mud- 
mortar  refuses  to  stay  between  the  joists,  and 
the  work  has  to  be  tried  over  again.  In  every 
case  such  a system  with  such  unsuitable 
materials  is  very  defective  and  often  dan- 
gerous. Setting  aside  this  modern  innova- 
tion of  iron  and  concrete,  the  old  and 
characteristic  vaulted  construction  is  much 
more  interesting  to  study. 

The  walls  of  a Syrian  house  are  always 
of  the  substantial  thickness  of  at  least  3 ft., 
both  outside  and  for  divisions  between 
rooms.  This  prodigious  thickness  is  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  large  size  of  the  stones 
employed,  each  one  of  which  is  as  large  as 
a man.can  lift.  They  are  about  an  average 
of  1 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  3 in.  by  10  in.,  and  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  shape  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  good  masonry.  Broken 
out  of  the  quarry  in  a rough  wedge,  one 
face  is  selected  for  trimming  down  to  a 
square  or  parallelogram  to  show  on  the  face 
of  the  wall ; the  remainder  of  the  stone  is 
left  of  a wedge  or  tapering  form  to  be  fitted 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  with  little 
stones  and  mud.  All  the  stones  are,  in  fact, 
mere  “ shiners,”  to  use  a vulgar  expression  ; 
outwardly  they  present  the  appearance  of 
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regular  coursed  masonry  of  a particularly 
solid  character,  but  the  wall  in  reality  is 
little  more  than  a mass  of  mud,  lime,  and 
little  stones.  That  such  a construction 
should  last  any  length  of  time  at  all  is  very 
surprising,  but  when  one  discovers  that  the 
buildings  of  the  Crusaders,  erected  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner,  are|still  en  evidence , 
the  fact  becomes  still  more  surprising. 

The  marvellously  dry  climate  of  Syria 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  survival  of  such 
a mode  of  construction  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  Europe  such  buildings  would  subside 
into  mere  heaps  after  a single  winter's  rain 
and  frost.  During  a Syrian  winter  the  rain- 
fall may  be  almost  the  same  as  in  some 
European  countries,  but  the  rain  comes  down 
almost  in  waterspouts,  fills  the  cisterns,  and 
within  a few  hours  the  atmosphere  has  re- 
gained its  normal  dryness.  Under  these 
condisions  a mud  wall  will  endure  for  ages, 
more  especially  when  it  is  protected  by  a 
sort  of  stone  sheathing. 

Another  and  equally  important-reason  for 
the  use  of  such  very  substantial  walls  in 
Syria  is  the  universal  adoption  of  domical 
vaultings,  which,  with  their  solid  " pockets,” 
are  of  immense  weight.  Wood  floors  are 
absolutely  unknown  in  the  East,  although 
tiled  roofs  are  common  enough,  and  every 
house  of  more  than  one  story  must  neces- 
sarily be  vaulted  in  its  lower  floors.  These 
vaultings  are  constructed  in  a pecular  and 
very  primitive  manner.  Our  illustrations 
show  an  ordinary  one-roomed  house  or 
cottage,  such  as  the  labouring  classes  build, 
in  course  of  erection.  The  largest  eastern 
house  of  a Pasha  or  Bey  is  merely  a collection 
of  such  primitive  constructions  arranged 
round  a central  hall.  In  fig.  i the  walls 
are  shown  carried  up  to  the  height  where 
the  curious  mud  vaulting  is  started. 
Fig.  2 shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
mould  or  " form  ” on  which  the  vaulting 
is  eventually  constructed.  This  " form  ” is 
made  ot  branches  ol  trees  supported  from 
below  with  struts,  and  covered  over  with  a 
neat  coating  of  mud  to  the  lines  which  it  is 
intended  the  dome  should  take.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  fashioning  of  this  mould  with 
wet  mud,  following  the  traditional  outlines 
and  curves  in  relation  to  the  space  and 
dimensions  to  \be  covered,  is  considered  a 
very  special  art  in  itself,  and  is  confided  to 
some  old  man  whose  venerable  appearance 
inspires  confidence.  Plans,  diagrams,  or 
calculations  as  to  weight  or  thrust  of  arches 
do  not,  of  course,  enter  into  the  question  ; 
such  aids  to  a natural  style  of  architecture 
never  have  been  used  at  any  time  in  the 
East.  Mohammedans  build  with  a kind  of 
instinct  much  as  beavers  do,  and  their  only 
guide  in  such  matters  is  the  more  or  less 
valuable  or  costly  fruit  of  experience. 

The  mould  of  the  vault  having  been  pre- 
pared, as  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  building  of  the 
vault  is  carried  out  with  rough  stones  of  the 
lightest  variety  of  sandstone  or  limestone 
procurable,  bonded  together  as  well  as  the 
builder  knows  how  with  his  strongest 
variety  of  mortar.  Sometimes  a rib  of 
squared  and  jointed  stones  is  inserted, 
showing  on  the  under  face  of  the  vault,  but 
this  is  a mere  decoration  to  relieve  the 
plastering  and  suggest  a strength  of  con- 
struction which  has  no  reality. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  our  illustrations  that 
the  haunches  of  the  vault  are  left  unfinished 
externally  until  the  vaulting  is  completed ; 
this  is  in  order  that  the  stonework  of  the 


exterior  may  be  bonded  together  with  the 
internal  construction  and  tie  in  the  spring  of 
the  vault  as  much  as  may  be  possible  (fig.  i). 


The  vaulting  and  external  walls  being 
completed  to  a general  level  and  the 
“ pockets  ” or  haunches  filled  in,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  layer  of  limestone  mud, 
called  44  hawa,”  which  is  found  in  the  bottoms 
of  watercourses  amongst  the  mountains.  The 
work  is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  dry  for 
more  than  a year  before  the  limestone  mud 
is  removed  and  the  top  covered  with  its 
finished  floor  or  roof  of  stone  slabs  or 
"balats.’’  The  interior  is  then  plastered 
with  a mixture  of  lime,  ground  up  limestone, 
and  chopped  straw,  the  floor  is  paved  with 
stone  or  the  modern  cement  tiles,  the 
windows  and  door  are  fitted  with  the  usual 
flimsy  woodwork  of  the  Levant,  and  the 
house  is  considered  fit  for  habitation.  The 
construction  of  the  largest  house,  or 
assemblage  of  such  rooms,  proceeds  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  (Fig,  3.) 


Eastern  masonry  owes  its  flimsiness  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
working  the  stone.  The  soft  calcareous 
limestone  of  Europe  is  rarely  found  at  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
almost  the  only  monuments  with  properly 
squared  masonry  cut  from  the  hard  mountain 
limestone  date  from  the  days  of  the  mighty 
Romans.  Here  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
most  stupendous  of  built  monuments  of  the 
greatest  master-masons  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  we  find  in  modern  days  the  most 
unsubstantial  and  unscientific  of  architec- 
tural styles. 

Eastern  carpentry  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  flimsy  and  unsubstantial  than  the 
masonry.  One  or  two  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction are  worthy  of  notice,  but  these 
peculiarities  chiefly  excite  wonder  at  the 
possibility  of  such  a style  being  at  all 
lasting.  In  describing  Beyrout  reference 
was  made  to  the  enormous  roofs  of  red  tiles 


which  cover  the  great  square  modern  houses.. 
These  ’-oofs  are,  of  course,  all  constructed  on- 
one  system,  which  is  sufficiently  represented1 
in  fig.  4.  The  object  in  view  is  to  economise 
wood  to  the  very  utmost  on  account  of  its 
great  cost.  The  square  space  has  to  be 
covered  somehow,  and  the  cheapest  method 
(perhaps  dearest  in  the  end)  hitherto  dis- 
covered is  that  represented  in  the  diagram. 
This  system  probably  originated  at  a time 
when  timber  was  even  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  it  is  in  our  days.  The  principle  of  a 
strutted  principal  rafter  without  a tie  beam 
is  a very  scientific  one,  and  if  carried  out 
with  a sufficiency  of  timber,  and  without  too 
great  a demand  upon  the  possibilities  ot 
10  in.  by  4 in.  rafters,  is  a very  satisfactory 
one.  But  the  Levantine  builders  naturally 
carry  things  to  an  extreme  in  this  expensive 
department  of  construction,  and,  apparently- 
satisfied  with  an  almost  temporary  make- 
shift to  endure  for  a few  decades,  they  run 
up  a truss,  often  of  spliced  timber,  which 
depends  on  bolts,  and  even  nails,  for  its 
solidity.  This  framing  is  covered  with- 
very  widely  spaced  purlins  and  common 
rafters,  on  which  the  laths  for  the 
14  French  ” tiles  are  laid.  These  so-called 
“French”  tiles,  which  are  made  in  pro- 
digious quantities  on  the  Riviera  coast 
— chiefly  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa — are  dis- 
tributed at  all  the  Levantine  ports,  and 
the  trade  to  the  East,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  late  years,  has  very  much  modified 
the  appearance  of  Eastern  towns  and  cities. 
44  French  ” tiles  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
roof  coverings  ; they  are  very  light,  and  so 
admit  of  such  a rubbishing  timber  construc- 
tion. They  are  merely  tied  on  to  the  laths 
underneath  with  wire,  and,  as  a consequence, 
they  are  constantly  being  blown  off  in  winter 
gales.  To  repair  them  is  most  difficult,, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  manufactures  which 
are  always  succeeding  each  other  at  the 
different  stores.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  ordinary  house  roofs  in  the 
Levant  are  continually  being  repaired  and 
strengthened  in  patchwork,  blundering  ways, 
and  the  expense  of  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  watertight  is  a very  severe  tax  upon 
the  householder. 

Fig.  5 represents  a very  common  type  of 
upper  story  to  a Jerusalem  house,  with  its 
characteristic  roof  supported  on  uprights 
standing  on  the  inner  angles  of  the  four 
chambers.  In  this  case  the  lewan , of  a 
cross-shape,  is  often  divided  in  a temporary- 
manner  with  glazed  partitions  or  curtains 
into  such  additional  rooms  as  may  suit  the- 
convenience  of  the  family. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  roofing,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  observe  that  an  apparently 
almost  ancient  roof  of  the  strutted-principal' 
construction  exists  over  the  Basilica  ot 
Bethlehem  (fig.  6).  This  was  probably 
put  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  replacing  a similar  one  of 
much  more  ancient  times.  Here  the 
mode  of  construction  may  be  studied  to- 
particular  advantage,  as  there  is  no  ceiling 
to  intercept  the  view.  The  circular  part 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
covered  with  an  enormous  wooden  roof,  to 
which  many  references  are  made  in  pilgrims’ 
accounts  of  the  Holy  City  ; and  of  it  there 
are  a few  very  inadequate  representations  in 
old  copper-plates  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  span  of  this  roof 
‘ — about  80  ft.  in  diameter — was  enormous 


under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  with  a large  central  open- 
ing admitting  light,  rain,  and  air,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  It 
must,  of  course,  have  been  designed  on 
some  system  of  trussed  or  strutted  prin- 
cipals, although  the  inside  appearance,  to 
judge  from  the  old  representations,  presented 
a surface  of  simple  inclined  rafters  meeting 
at  the  circular  curb  of  the  central  opening, 
in  a manner  which  would  have  been  simple, 
but  hardly  practical.  The  construction  of  this 
most  interesting  roof  is  unfortunately  a 
mystery  which  can  hardly  be  solved  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  1808,  which  occasioned  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands, 
and  even  since  then  the  ^masonry  dome, 
which  seems  to  have  replaced  it,  has  again 
been  rebuilt  by  the  Russians  with  iron 
trussed  girders  and  a lead  covering. 
Another  great  roof  of  wood  covering  a 
circular  plan  is  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in 
Jerusalem.  This  is  externally  and  internally 
spherical  in  form,  whilst  the  mediaeval  cover- 
ing to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appears  to  have 
been  a straight-lined  truncated  cone.  The 
Dome  of  the  Rock  is  doubtless  of  ancient 
construction,  but  during  the  nineteenth 
century  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  repair 
and  “restoration.”  As  it  is  inaccessible  and 
the  soffit  is  covered  up  with  a plaster 
ceiling,  there  are  no  means  of  discovering 


how  it  is  constructed.  There  is  no  doubt) 
however,  that  it  is  supported  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  trussed  rafters.  The  timber  used 
in  these  old  constructions  is  said  to  be  of 
cypress,  brought  in  former  days  from 
Caramania, 


There  is  very  little  more  to  mention  about 
the  art  of  building  in  this  country,  where 
monumental  art  has  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  where  the  modern  influences  of 
government  and  social  institutions  appa- 
rently tend  to  render  it  less  possible  than 
even  in  former  days.  As  has  been  shown, 
cheapness,  flimsiness,  and  instability  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  all  work  done  in  the 
Levant,  although  large  proportions  are  gene- 
rally aimed  at,  and  there  are  curious 
differences  in  style  from  anything  European. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  fittings  of  such 
buildings ; they  are  always  of  a kind  which 
would  not  pass  muster  in  a cowhouse  in 
England.  Ventilation  is,  however,  secured 
to  an  otherwise  very  insanitary  interior  by  a 
general  absence  of  fit  in  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  by  their  occasionally  blowing 
in  on  a stormy  night,  even  in  the  best  of 
houses. 

A few  decorative  details  peculiar  to 
Levantine  architecture  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  great  central  hall,  or  lewan , of  a 
house  is  always  provided  with  an  enormous 
window  of  three  divisions,  which  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  facade,  opening  on  to  a 
balcony.  This  great  window  is  always  con- 
structed with  elegant  pointed  arches  resting 
on  two  of  the  most  slenderof  marble  columns 
possible.  The  capitals  of  these  columns  are 
usually  of  the  “Doric”  or  “Corinthian’ 
orders,  but  sometimes  a more  natural  Sara- 
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cenic  type,  with  “ pigeon-hole’’  ornament,  is 
used.  The  arches  are  sometimes  elaborately 
cut  into  foliations.  The  effect  of  these 
windows  is  generally  pleasing,  and  would 
remind  one,  but  for  a much  greater  scale  in 
proportions  and  a general  flimsiness,  ot  those 
in  the  characteristic  mediaeval  Palazzo  of 
Venice,  to  which  they  bear  so  close  a family 
resemblance  as  almost  to  suggest  an  actual 
connexion.  In  addition  to  these  great 
windows  or  loggia  arcades,  the  fronts  are 
often  decorated  with  foliated  piercings  in  the 
walls,  usually  circular  ; these  are  arranged 
over  the  windows  to  give  additional  ven- 
tilation. At  first  sight  many  of  these 
foliated  decorations,  combined  with  pointed 
arches,  irresistibly  remind  the  European 
of  the  mediaeval  styles  of  Western 
Europe,  but  such  an  illusion  is  quickly 
dissipated  by  considering  the  utter  difference 
► xisting  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
art  world.  In  the  East  there  is  nothing 
organic  in  the  style,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
of  the  architecture  ; but  all  kinds  of  ornament 
have,  of  course,  a distinguishing  character 
which  makes  itself  felt  under  any  circum- 
stances. And  this  ornamental  character, 
which  has  always  a certain  childishness  and 
barbarism  about  it  in  the  East,  is  fully 
represented  wherever  any  decorative 
attempts  are  made.  For  instance,  the 
foliations  referred  to  above  have  all  the 
Eastern  simplicity  of  design  ; they  are  mere 
fanciful  outlines  of  black  shadow  on  a white 
wall ; they  convey  no  sense  of  intricate 
cusp  or  intersecting  moulding  ; in  fact,  they 
have  not  the  smallest  connexion  with  the 
regular  styles  of  European  art  in  reality. 
Characteristic  forms  of  windows  and  air 
holes  are  given  in  fig.  7. 

A few  words  may  be  added  as  to  the 
modern  builders  of  the  nearer  East.  A 
very  few  words  indeed  are  needed  to  de- 
scribe a class  of  humanity  which  is  as 
unlike  the  elaborately  organised  “building 
trade”  of  the  West  as  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. In  the  Levant  “ professionalism  ” is 
practically  an  unknown  quality  in  any 
rank  of  life,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
conception  of  a “ workmanlike  ” character 
about  any  one  connected  with  any  particular 
trade.  The  man  who  is  handling  the  trowel 
or  the  mason’s  tools  this  week  may  have 
been  occupied  in  mending  shoes  or  at  a 
baker’s  oven  last  week,  and  he  may  turn  his 
hand  to  something  equally  various  next 
week.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
building  is  quite  impossible,  because  the 
builders  are  attending  to  the  more  pressing 
claims  of  the  harvest,  or  the  duties  of  the 
militia,  or — still  more  important — the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  month  of  “ Ramadan.” 
A very  few  individuals,  hardly  worth  count- 
ing, in  Beyrout  or  Jerusalem,  have  of  late 
years  invested  capital  in  plant  and  stores, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
“builders,”  in  the  meaning  of  that  term  in 
the  West,  but  elsewhere  the  “trade”  and 
the  “art”  of  building  are  practised  in  a 
very  primitive  and  “natural’1  manner. 
Building  is  looked  upon  as  a very  poor  way 
of  earning  a living,  and  men  take  to  it  when 
no  other  work  of  a more  congenial  kind 
offers.  A few  old  “ sheiks  ” have  a reputa- 
tion for  building  domical  vaults,  which, 
perhaps,  gives  them  a certain  professional 
character. 

Payment  of  labour  is  by  the  day,  varying 
from  the  equivalent  value  of  6d.  upwards, 
carpenters  and  joiners  getting  as  much  as 


the  equivalent  of  3s.  sometimes.  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  wages  the  men  have  an  in- 
ducement to  stay  on  a job,  and  even 
expedite  ^the  work,  by  the  custom  of  a feast 
taking  place  at  the  completion  of  each 
domical  vault,  when  a roast  sheep  with 
bowls  of  rice  is  provided  by  the  employer, 
and  is  calculated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
building.  In  this  happy  land  trade  disputes 
are,  of  course,  unknown,  wages  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  contracts  have  an 
elastic  character.  A general  mode  of 
estimating  is  at  the  rate  oi  40  napoleons 
per  room  of  an  average  size,  16  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
this  is  the  usual  square  covered  by  the 
domical  vault.  The  cost  of  a building  is 
calculated  by  the  number  of  squares  of 
16  ft.  by  16  ft.  which  it  covers,  and  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  ground  and  first 
floors.  Although  so  rough  and  uncivilised, 
the  cost  of  building  in  the  East  is  very  much 
in  excess  of  a better  type  in  Europe. 

In  the  East,  scaffoldings  are  never  made 
use  of  for  masonry,  the  walls,  being  invari- 
ably of  the  great  thickness  of  3 ft.,  are 
sufficient  for  the  workmen  to  stand  upon 
and  handle  the  stones ; the  ground  floor  is 
also  always  finished  before  the  next  story  is 
commenced,  and  the  materials  are  carried  up 
inclined  planes  of  thick  planks  instead  of 
ladders. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  employers’ 
liability  law ; accidents  are  constantly  taking 
place  amongst  such  undisciplined,  ignorant 
people,  but  the  unfortunate  sufferers  must 
take  their  risk.  The  European  employer  or 
superintendent  finds  the  Asiatic  working 
man  easy  to  get  on  with,  if  he  is  treated  as 
he  expects  to  be,  and  with  a certain  bon- 
homviie.  He  is  very  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  European  ideas,  but  as  to 
practising  what  he  professes  to  approve,  that 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  he  very  soon 
succeeds  in  convincing  the  European  of  the 
hopelessness  of  altering  the  customary 
methods  of  building — at  least  in  Turkey. 


NOTES. 

The  Housing  Mr-  BALFOUR'S  public  approval 
Question  in  of  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
assow-  mission  to  consider  the  hous- 
ing question  in  Glasgow  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  attention  of  politicians  is 
given  to  this  question,  in  spite  of  other 
avocations.  It  is  certain  that  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  subject  in  different  localities 
local  needs  and  characteristics  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  water  communica- 
tion at  Glasgow  is  easy  and  cheap, 
and  an  extensive  building  of  workmen’s 
dwellings  down  the  Clyde  might  help 
to  solve  the  problem  in  that  particular 
town.  We  do  not  for  a moment 

offer  this  as  a solution ; we  merely 
state  it  to  indicate  the  difference  in  local 
conditions.  As  we  have  often  said,  the 
housing  problem  is  very  complex  ; there  is 
no  royal  road  to  its  solution,  and  we  must 
be  content  to  utilise  each  opportunity  as  it 
occurs.  Thus,  while  too  great  hopes  should 
not  be  aroused  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Glasgow  Commission,  it  may  result  in  the 
production  of  useful  data,  and  may  give 
indications  of  the  needs  of  this  great  town. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  arise  from  circumstances  external 
to  the  housing  question,  as  Mr.  Rowntree’s 
valuable  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  at  York  has  recently 
shown. 


The  current  number  of  the 

Clay  versus  r r 

Gravel  Sites  for  Journal  of  Balneology  and 
Houses.  Climatology  contains  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Clippingdale  on 
“The  Clay  and  Gravel  Soils  of  London,  and 
the  Relative  Advantages  of  Dwelling  upon 
Them.”  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
widely  spread  belief  that  it  is  better  to  live 
upon  a gravel  than  upon  a clay  soil,  and  he 
essays  to  show  that  such  belief  is  probably 
a lallacy.  The  paper  tells  us  nothing  much 
that  is  new,  except,  perhaps,  some  statistics 
relating  to  mortality,  which,  however,  are 
culled  for  the  most  part  from  official  returns, 
and  the  bulk  of  these  are  old.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  has  not  given  us 
an  epitome  of  what  had  previously  been 
done  in  this  particular  branch  of  research, 
or  at  least  have  been  more  copious  in  men- 
tioning the  work  of  his  predecessors.  For 
instance,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
estimating  the  relative  advantages  of  dwell- 
ing in  London  on  clay  or  on  gravel  soil,  the 
statistics  he  gives  are  in  favour  not  of  gravel, 
but  of  clay.  Years  ago  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons 
remarked  that  “ a house  on  a clay  soil  is  not 
necessarily  more  unhealthy  than  one  on 
gravel.”  More  recently  Mr.  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward (1897),  in  an  official  geological  memoir 
on  “ Soils  and  Subsoils,”  says  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  respective  merits  of  clay  and 
gravel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  gravel 
may  hold  water,  and  that  on  a thin  bed  of 
gravel  resting  on  clay  the  amount  so  held 
may  be  large.  Where  the  foundations  of  a 
house  have  been  carried  down  to  the  clay, 
the  excavation  required  for  them  forms  a 
sort  of  tank,  into  which  water  may,  and  often 
does,  accumulate  lrom  the  surrounding  gravel. 
Long  before  Mr.  Woodward’s  memoir  was 
written  we  had  frequently  expressed  the 
same  opinions  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  We  do  not,  however,  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Clippingdale  that  clay 
is  per  se  better  than  gravel,  even  when 
efficient  damp-courses  are  provided  for  the 
houses.  The  statistics  given  refer  only  to 
mortality,  and  the  author  himself  laments 
the  absence  of  statistics  referring  to  certain 
complaints  and  diseases — such  as  rheuma- 
tism. Such  diseases  do  kill  sometimes,  but 
the  individual  attacked  usually  suffers  for 
many  years  before  yielding  much  to  their 
effects,  and  just  as  often  dies  of  com- 
plications usually  referred  to  senility. 
Another  of  Dr.  Clippingdale’s  conclusions 
is  that  it  is  more  important  to  attend  to 
elevation  above  river  level  than  to  soil  in 
erecting  a house  in  the  London  district.  We 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  he  might  have 
found  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  Mr. 
Woodward’s  work  referred  to — “ Hence 
elevation  and  situation  have  come  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  the  original  soil.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  every  site  must  be  chosen 
on  its  merits,  though  it  certainly  would  take 
much  to  persuade  us  to  select  a site  where 
a thin  stratum  of  gravel  rested  on  clay,  even 
on  a sloping  surface. 

^ , The  Report  of  the  Kent  and 

Commons  and  ‘ 

Footpaths  in  Surrey  Committee  of  the  Com- 
Kent  and  Surrey.mons  an(j  F00tpaths  Preserva- 
tion Society  for  1 900-1  shows  a great  deal 
of  extremely  good  work  done.  Its  business 
is  twofold:  to  look  after  commons  and  help 
the  local  authorities  in  regard  to  them,  and 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  footpaths. 
Among  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  commons  is  the  completion  of  the 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  Ham  Common, 
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the  application  for  a scheme  for  its  regula- 
tion under  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act 
of  1866  having  now  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ; thus  another  of  the 
open  spaces  near  London  is  permanently 
preserved  to  the  public.  Attempts  are 
also  being  made  to  obtain  a scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  Horsell  Com- 
mon, but  this  has  not  yet  been  sanc- 
tioned. With  regard  to  the  work  in  pro- 
tecting rights  of  way,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  many  respects  this  Committee  is 
really  Conservative,  and  in  the  landlords’ 
interest.  A body  which  understands  legal 
rights  does  not  attempt  to  preserve  assumed 
rights  of  way,  but  only  those  which  there  is 
clear  evidence  belongs  to  the  public  ; thus 
the  landlord  is  protected  from  those  popular 
and  injudicious  attempts  which  are  some- 
times made  to  assert  rights  of  way  where 
they  do  not  exist.  The  Committee  point 
out  the  desirability  of  local  authorities 
keeping  all  stiles,  gates,  and  other  means  of 
passage  on  footpaths  in  a good  state  of 
repair.  We  should  like  to  see  this  power 
indicated  to  them  by  a circular  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  failing  such 
official  circular,  societies  such  as  this  can 
do  a great  deal. 


The  Lorain 
Tramway 
System. 


The  first  mile  of  double  track 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Cor- 
poration Tramways  has  now 
been  constructed,  and  the  trial  trips  of  the 
cars  have  successfully  taken  place.  The 
system  used  is  the  Lorain  surface  contact, 
which  has  been  developed  in  America,  and 
there  are  no  overhead  wires  at  all.  Prac- 
tically the  only  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  the  line  and  that  of  a 
horse  tramway  is  that  there  are  metal 
studs  at  distances  of  every  few  yards 
between  the  rails.  The  current  is  collected 
from  these  studs,  which  are  only  " alive  ’’ 
when  the  car  is  over  them,  by  means  of 
a contact  bar  under  the  car,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  motors,  is  returned  by 
the  wheels  to  the  rails  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  method  of  making  the  stud  alive  is 
very  ingenious.  The  centre  part  of  each 
stud  is  made  of  manganese  steel,  which  is 
practically  non-inagnetic  and  exceedingly 
hard,  the  outer  parts  are  of  cast  iron  and  are 
burned  on  to  the  steel.  Underneath  the  car 
are  two  long  iron  bars,  which  are  magnetised 
with  opposite  polarities  and  are  each  about 
one  inch  above  the  cast-iron  portions  of  the 
stud.  An  iron  keeper  in  the  box  underneath 
the  stud  is  consequently  attracted  upwards, 
and  brings  two  carbon  plates  in  contact,  one 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  high  pressure 
main  and  the  other  with  the  stud  and 
thence  through  the  phosphor  bronze  bar 
with  the  motors.  When  the  car  passes  over 
the  stud  the  magnetic  circuit  is  broken  and 
the  keeper  falls  and  disconnects  the  stud  from 
the  main.  On  the  successful  completion  of  a 
thirty-day  trial  of  this  mile  of  track  the  other 
eleven  miles  will  be  completed.  A very 
valuable  feature  of  this  system  is  that  a 
depth  ot  only  9 in.  is  required  to  instal  it 
We  think  that  difficulties  may  arise  from 
the  magnets  underneath  the  car  collecting 
nails,  sheet  iron  cuttings,  &c.,  from  the 
streets,  and  that  possibly  during  very  wet 
weather  the  very  large  leakage  currents  may 
cause  the  circuit  breakers  to  act  and  cut  off 
power  from  the  cars.  However,  the 
experiments  now  proceeding  will  soon 
settle  these  points,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  congratulate  Wolverhampton  on  having 


an  economical  system  of  electric  tramways 
without  disfiguring  overhead  wires. 


Dr.  Theodore  Thomson’s 
ofSwIch.6  reP°rt  t0  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  recent 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  the  Prestwich 
Urban  District  notifies  the  existence  of  the 
class  of  sanitary  defects  usually  met  with  in 
these  cases.  The  report  as  to  the  structural 
condition  of  the  houses  (mostly  cottages)  is 
better  than  usual,  although  there  are  many 
courts  and  yards  which  are  badly  paved  or 
entirely  unpaved.  It  is  in  regard  to  refuse 
and  excrement  disposal  and  removal  that 
the  real  complaint,  as  usual,  crops  up.  Save 
for  a small  proportion  of  houses  fitted  with 
water-closets  and  dry  ash-pits,  refuse  and 
excrement  in  the  Prestwich  district  are  dis- 
posed of  by  privy-middens,  which  are 
usually  “ capacious,  deep,  and  offensive. 
They  are  cleansed  by  the  Local  Authority 
about  five  or  six  times  a year,  and  the 
contents  are,  as  usual  in  this  method, 
shovelled  from  the  privy-pit  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  thence  transferred  to  a cart. 
The  process  is  offensive  and  necessarily  entails 
fouling  of  the  street  or  yard  surface.  The 
mixture  of  refuse  and  excrement  is  then 
carted  off  to  a * tip,’  where  it  is  deposited 
and  covered  over  with  a thin  layer  of  earth. 
The  chief  * tip  ’ in  the  district  is  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  the  northern  end  of 
Rooden-lane  village,  and  residents  in  its 
neighbourhood  complain  of  it  as  an  offensive 
nuisance.”  Except  as  regards  houses  con- 
structed under  recently-framed  by-laws  for 
new  buildings,  house-drains  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  efficiently  disconnected  from 
sewers.  But  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  there  is 
great  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  warns  them  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  the  backing-up 
of  sewage  in  the  sewers  liable  to  this  occur- 
rence ; that  measures  are  called  for  at 
Simister-lane  to  abate  the  nuisances  now 
created  there  by  accumulations  of  sewage  in 
ditches  and  fields  ; and  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  of  securing  efficient 
disconnexion  of  house-drains  from  sewers. 


The  Price  of 
Incandescent 
Mantles. 


Some  interesting  statements 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
mantles  for  incandescent  gas 
lighting  have  recently  been  made  at  public 
meetings  by  leading  gas  engineers.  Mr. 
H E.  Jones  has  stated  that  he  has  been 

offered,  and  has  bought,  incandescent  burners 
of  good  quality  (including  mantles,  chirn- 
rods,  and  burners)  for  8d.  apiece 
complete,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company  is  using  in  South 
London  mantles  of  good  quality  bought 
at  lower  rates  than  these  charged  by 
the  Welsbach  Company.  Mr.  Livesey  has 
proposed  that,  if  it  be  lawful,  the  gas  com- 
panies should  raise  a guarantee  fund  to 
ensure  that  the  validity  of  the  Welsbach 
,893  patent  may  be  fairly  contested,  and  the 
question  finally  settled  one  way  or  the  other 
in  the  proper  court.  Mr.  Livesey  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  if  the  existing  condition 
of  the  mantle  market  is  to  remain  unchanged 
until  1907,  when  the  patent  expires,  gas 
will  be  severely  handicapped  in  its  com- 
petition with  other  illuminating  agents.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  gas  manufacturers 
might  themselves  manufacture  mantles,  and 
as  the  making  of  mantles  is  an  extremely 


simple  process,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
largest  companies  should  not  do  so,  and 
supply  them  at  cost  price  to  their  customers, 
provided  that  such  action  be  legal.  If  it  be 
illegal  at  the  present  moment,  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Livesey  could  readily  persuade 
Parliament  to  pass  a Bill  conveying  the 
required  powers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  gas  consumers  would  be  greatly 
benefited  thereby,  and  the  sale  of  mantles 
at  less  than  half  their  present  price  would 
render  the  supply  of  cheaper  gas  more 
feasible,  since  these  mantles  yield  fully  as 
much  light  with  cheap  low-quality  gas  as 
with  expensive  high-grade  gas  provided  that 
the  low-quality  gas  be  of  suitable  com- 
position. Several  gas  companies  have 
already  promised  to  subscribe  to  the  gua- 
rantee fund,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  test 
case,  so  long  deferred,  will  come  on  fur 
hearing  during  the  present  month. 


University  In  the  C0UrSe  °f  building 

College  Hospital,  operations  for  the  erection  of  the 
Gower-street.  , . . , , , r j 

new  hospital  have  been  found 

the  foundation-stone,  with  an  inscribed  brass 
plate,  and  a list,  dated  May  20,  1833,  of 
officials  of  the  hospital  and  the  University  of 
London,  which  relate  to  the  establishment 
of  the  hospital  in  Lord  Brougham’s  time 
The  buildings,  now  being  replaced,  were 
begun  in  that  year  ; the  north  wing,  1846, 
was  built  after  Alfred  Ainger’s  plans  and 
designs.  On  June  21,  1898,  his  present 
Majesty  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
hospital  which  is  being  erected  by  means  of 
Sir  J.  Blundell’s  gift  to  the  extent  of 
100,000/.  The  plans  and  designs  for  290 
beds,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  are  illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  of  October  17,  1896, 
and  described  in  our  columns  of  June  25, 
1898. 


Messrs.  Dowdeswell  have 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  on  view  at  their  galleries  in 
Wylhe.  New  Bond-street  a collection 
of  seventy-four  small  water-colour  drawings, 
under  the  title,  “ On  Many  Waters,”  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  one  of  the  few  marine  artists  of 
the  day  who  can  paint  shipping  as  well  as 
he  paints  sea.  Some  of  these  are  purely 
sea  paintings  ; “A  Breeze  in  the  Bay”  (24), 
perhaps  the  best  of  all,  rather  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  a study  tor  the  artist's  principal 
Royal  Academy  picture  of  last  year.  Of  the 
same  type  is  " Lat.  47  deg.  N.,  Long.  S deg. 
W.”(i3);  and  near  each  is  hung,  as  it  in 
intentional  contrast,  a study  of  a coast 
sea  of  the  dirty  green  tone  not  in- 
frequently seen  near  the  coast,  though 
we  cannot  think  that  it  has  exactly  been 
hit  in  " Shakspeare's  Cliff”  (23),  which 
hardly  looks  real  as  a representation  ot  sea- 
water, except  in  the  fine  way  in  which  the 
surf  is  indicated.  Sea-water  is,  however,  as 
changeable  in  colour  as  Proteus  in  shape, 
and  this  effect  may  be  true  ; but  during  much 
time  spent  at  the  seaside  we  have  never 
seen  it.  There  is  a great  deal  of  effect  and 
interest  in  these  little  pictures ; great  inte- 
rest of  character  and  colour  evolved  from  the 
mere  representation  of  steamers  and  other 
craft  moored  in  harbour ; several  views  of 
Medway  barges  racing,  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment ; a few  inland  mountain  scenes  in  the 
Highlands,  very  true  to  the  character  of  the 
scenery ; and  one  oil-painting  with  the  in- 
teresting subject,  “ Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  ” 
—and  men-of-war’s  men  making  photographs 
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of  it  for  a certain  eminent  astronomer  who 
is  said  to  have 

“ Thought  himself  owner 
Of  half  the  corona  ” — 

a curious  study  of  a special  effect  of  lighting 
not  often  attempted  in  painting.  Altogether 
an  exhibition  of  artistic  value  and  variety 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  scale  ol 
the  pictures. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  TlVlCS, 
LeiMillahand  W^°  s'Sns  himself  “ A Friend 

ot  Both,”  draws  attention,  in 
words  with  which  we  entirely  sympathise,  to 
the  apparent  disparity  between  the  sepulchral 
honours  paid  to  the  two  artists.  Leighton 
has  a sumptuous  monument  in  a most  promi- 
nent position  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s,  while 
the  grave  of  Millais,  whom  he  rightly  calls 
“the  greatest  artist  of  the  Victorian  era,”  is 
recognisable  only  by  an  inconspicuous 
slab  on  the  floor  of  the  ill-lighted  crypt. 
It  appears  that  a monument  to  Millais  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  but  it  is  not  to  be  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  there  is  “ no 
space,”  though  there  is  space  for  a very 
prominent  monument  to  Leighton ; so  that 
the  criticism  is  not  without  point.  Millais 
was  unquestionably  the  greater  artist 
of  the  two,  as  posterity  at  all  events 
will  recognise.  Perhaps  we  may  find 
the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  something  ornamental,  so  to  speak, 
about  Leighton’s  whole  personality  and 
career,  which  somewhat  took  hold  of  the 
public  fancy  in  a way  that  Millais’  less 
showy  and  simpler  character  did  not.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
outward  honours  paid  to  the  two  artists  is 
remarkable,  and  we  are  glad  that  attention 
has  been  called  to  it. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Paris  has  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
\ ictor  Hugo’s  birth,  and  the  programme 
included  the  inauguration  of  the  monument 
erected  by  public  subscription  on  a site  near 
the  poet’s  former  residence.  The  sculptor, 
M.  Ernest  Barrias,  has  represented  Hugo  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  the  maturity  of  his 
genius,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  portraits  made  at 
Guernsey  during  the  first  years  of  his  exile, 
with  clean-shaved  face  and  long  hair.  The 
figure  is  seated,  the  head  leaning  on  the  left 
hand,  on  a rock  by  the  waves,  among  which  the 
“ Pieuvre,”  the  somewhat  extravagant  cuttle- 
fish of  the  “ Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  twists 
its  tentacles.  Four  figures  symbolising 
the  hour  Winds  of  the;  Spirit  are  grouped 
around  the  central  figure,  while  on  the 
right  of  the  pedestal  is  Dramatic  Poetry 
holding  a mask,  and  on  the  left  Lyric  Poetry 
ottering  the  poet  a lyre.  Behind  him  is  Fame 
blowing  a trumpet  above  a trophy  of  arms  and 
flags.  At  her  side  is  seated  a figure  represent- 
ing Satire,  and  pointing  to  the  'author  of  “ Les 
Chatiments."  The  whole  composition  is  very 
decorative  in  effect,  and  the  bronze  figures 
contrast  finely  with  the  rough  granite  surface 
representing  the  rocks.  The  pedestal  is  further 
decorated  by  fine  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  modelled 
by  M.  Allar  and  M.  Barrias.  M.  Allar  repre- 
sents in  one  composition  the  poet  at  the 
tribune  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  other  his  re- 
ception on  Parnassus  by  Hesiod,  Homer 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire.  M. 
Barrias  represents  in  one  of  his  panels  a scene 
from  the  ‘ Chatiments  ” — 


“ L enfant  avait  reyu  deux  balles  dans  la  tcte 
and  on  the  other  Victor  Hugo  as  a novel 
surrounded  by  characters  from  “ Notre  Dam 
Les  Miserables,”  “ Les  Travailleurs,”  &c. 
M.  Denys  Puech,  in  his  marble  bas-re 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  facade  of 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  has  represented  Vic 
Hugo  at  the  same  period  of  life  as  in 
Birnas  monument.  Three  other  medallio 

WhnChnyil,1--complete  the  set>  represent  C 
neille  .Moliere,  and  Racine. 


At  its  meeting  of  the  17th  last,  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council  passed  the  law  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  seventh  line  of  Metro- 
politan Railway  in  Paris.  This  line,  connecting 
the  Palais  Royal  to  the  Place  du  Danube,  will 
be  nearly  five  miles  long,  with  thirteen  stations, 
and  will  pass  by  the  Place  de  l’Opera  to  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Villette  and  the  exterior 
boulevards.  Its  estimated  cost  is  800,000/. 

The  very  important  work  of  the  new  survey 
of  Paris  has  just  been  completed  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Bouvard,  director  of  the  archi- 
tectural service  of  Paris,  and  M.  Taxil,  the 
surveyor.  The  statistics  show  a total  number 
of  76,586  lots  of  landed  and  building  property 
at  Paris,  occupying  a surface  of  14,035  acres, 
composed  of  74,025  private  buildings,  occupy- 
ing a surface  of  10,393  acres  ; public  monu- 
ments to  the  number  of  1,007,  occupying 
surface  of  3,392  acres  ; and  private  streets  and 
roads  to  a number  of  1,554,  occupying  a surface 
of  250  acres. 

It  is  probable  that  the  modified  plan  sub- 
mitted by  M.  Bouvard,  architect  to  the  City  of 
Paris,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Municipality  and 
the  State.  The  new  scheme  provides  for  two 
lines  of  fine  houses  the  whole  length  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  either  side,  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  The  central  portion 
will  be  formed  into  an  avenue  765  ft.  wide, 
leading  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  the  Ecole 
Militaire.  This  avenue  will  be  the  finest  in 
Paris,  the  Avenue  du  Bois-de-Boulogne  being 
only  just  half  this  width,  or  400  ft.  The  sale 
of  the  ground  proposed  to  be  built  over, 
surface  of  28  acres,  will  bring  in  about 
1,120,000/.  to  the  State  and  Municipality.  The 
usefulness  of  such  an  avenue  is,  however, 
much  debated,  for,  unlike  the  Avenue  du  Bois- 
de-Boulogne,  which  is  much  frequented,  the 
proposed  avenue,  leading  to  or  from  no  par- 
ticular centre  of  attraction,  will  be  nearly 
always  comparatively  deserted. 

The  miserable  state  of  the  buildings  and 
installation  of  the  celebrated  manufactory 
and  museum  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris  is  a 
subject  of  much  comment  ; the  present  build- 
ings, erected  as  temporary  quarters  in  1878, 
and  since  remaining,  are  so  damp  as  to 
seriously  threaten  the  preservation  of  the 
tapestries  exhibited  therein.  A large  piece  of 
vacant  ground  exists  on  the  avenue  in  front  of 
the  Gobelins,  and  M.  Guiffroy,  the  director  of 
the  manufactory,  is  asking  for  a credit  sufficient 
to  allow  the  construction  of  a building  for 
forming  a museum  more  worthy  of  the  magni- 
ficent collection  of  tapestries. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  Salle  Roths- 
child at  the  Louvre  Museum  took  place  on 
February  24,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  This 
new  room,  which  contains  the  numerous 
treasures  of  art  left  to  the  Louvre  by  the  late 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  is  situated  above 
the  landing  of  the  Assyrian  Museum,  and  close 
to  the  room  containing  objects  of  Musulman 
art.  The  ceiling  of  the  new  room  is  decorated 
with  sculptured  and  gilt  wood  panels  of  the 
style  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
walls  are  covered  with  walnut  panels  in 
Italian  style,  the  floor  is  formed  of  marqueterie. 
The  aspect  of  the  room  is  somewhat  severe 
and  recalls  in  a manner  some  of  the  large 
rooms  in  the  palaces  of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 
The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  covered  by 
a magnificent  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  tissue  of  silk 
and  gold  representing  the  miracle  of  the 
multiplication  of  bread  and  fishes.  The 
subject  was  necessarily  a religious  one,  for  the 
whole  collection  is  composed  of  religious 
objects.  Amongst  some  of  the  objects  of  the 
collection  are  : — A marble  bas  relief  by 
Agostino  di  Duccio,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child  ; several  wood  statues  of  the 
Saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Champenois, 
and  German  work  of  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; a number  of  Spanish 
reliquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; rosaries 
ot  the  richest  materials  from  various  countries  • 
religious  statuettes  and  bas  relief  in  ivory  and 
preaous  stones  ; a sculptured  gold  cross  of  the 
fifteenth  century  which  once  formed  portion 
of  the  treasure  of  St.  Denis,  added  to  the  col- 
lection by  Mme.  de  Rothschild.  The  public 
was  also  enabled  to  examine  the  new  Salles 
de  Dessins  recently  installed  at  the  Louvre 

The  new  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Montmartre 
now  under  construction,  is  still  exciting  con- 
siderable  interest  on  account  of  the  curious 
state  of  affairs  regarding  the  building  rights 
It  is  known  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Sdne  had 


notified  the  Vicar  of  Montmartre  that  he  must 
demolish  the  nave  of  his  church  because  it  had 
been  constructed  without  proper  authority 
from  the  Prefect.  By  counsel’s  advice  the 
Vicar  asked  the  permission  of  the  Prefect  to 
construct  the  proposed  tower  of  the  new 
church,  with  the  result,  of  a refusal  from 
the  Prefect.  Appeal  against  this  decision 
was  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who,  by  the  intermediary  of  M.  Bouvard,  has 
granted  the  permission  refused  by  the  Prefect. 
It  results,  therefore,  that  the  Vicar  is  authorised 
to  construct  a tower  on  the  nave,  the  demolition 
of  which  is  exacted  by  the  Prefect.  As,  how- 
ever, the  refusal  of  the  Prefect  is  simply  on 
account  of  the  non-compliance  with  the  build- 
ing laws,  which  exact  that  all  buildings  should 
be  submitted  in  plan  to  the  Prefect  before  their 
construction,  and  not  by  reason  of  the  system 
of  construction  of  reinforced  cement  (which  in 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
declared  to  have  given  sufficient  proofs  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  strength  and  stability),  the 
refusal  of  the  Prefect  as  regards  the  nave  will 
now  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Formige  is  commencing  the  decoration 
of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  now  entirely 
cleared  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  work  will  be  followed  up  by  MM.  Bouvard 
and  Vacherot,  and  the  whole  Esplanade  will 
probably  be  decorated  by  a fine  garden  a la 
Fran?aise,  with  statues  and  decorative  work 
generally  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  harmonise  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
palace  built  by  Mansard,  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides. 

A credit  of  320,000/.  has  been  voted  for  the 
proposed  additions  and  modifications  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris.  The  work  will  be 
carried  out  by  MM.  Daumet  and  Ulmann, 
architects  ; a large  number  of  very  old  and 
picturesque  buildings  now  surrounding  the 
Palace  will  be  demolished.  Old  Paris  is 
gradually  disappearing,  and  this  work  will 
destroy  another  of  the  well-known  picturesque 
and  interesting  corners  of  Paris,  despite  all  the 
protests  made  by  the  Commission  du  Vieux 
Paris. 

The  Senate  has  now  ratified  the  new  law 
lately  ivoted  by  Parliament,  entitled  "A  Law 
for  the  Protection  of  Public  Health.”  This 
law  will  only  come  into  force  in  a year’s  time, 
and  will  thus  allow  the  various  Sanitary 
Councils  of  the  towns  and  departments  of 
France  to  prepare  |the  way  for  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  and  draw  up  sanitary  rules 
and  regulations,  which  are  much  needed  at 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  pave  the  way 
for  better  sanitation. 

No  offers  having  been  obtained  at  the 
recent  auction  of  the  ground  of  part  of  the  old 
Marche  du  Temple,  probably  by  reason  of  the 
price  asked  being  considered  too  high, 
175,000/.  or  20/.  per  square  metre,  it  has  been 
decided  to  demolish  the  old  buildings  and 
cut  up  the  ground  into  several  allotments  to 
facilitate  the  sale. 

It  has  been  decided  to  restore  the  Pontd’Iena. 
This  bridge  was  constructed  in  1808-14  by 
Lamande,  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  to  cele- 
brate his  victory  of  Iena.  In  1815  Blucher 
wished  to  blow  up  this  bridge,  as  a piece  of 
revenge,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  carrying  out  this  piece  of  vandalism. 

The  tender  of  350/.  for  demolishing  the 
Cirque  des  Champs  Elysees  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Municipality.  The  building  must  be 
demolished  within  two  months,  the  present 
foundations  will  not  be  touched  below  the 
depth  of  one  metre,  so  as  to  allow  for  their  use 
in  the  case  of  some  new  construction  on  this 
site. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  new  Cour  des 
Comptes  in  the  Rue  Cambon,  near  the  Made- 
leine, is  rapidly  advancing  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  M.  Moyaux.  All  the  stone 
employed  in  this  construction  comes  from  the 
quarries  of  Coutarnoux,  in  the  Yonne  Departe- 
ment,  quarries  opened  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
destined  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  construction  of 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rome,  which  he 
proposed  to  erect  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Trocadero.  The  fall  of  the  Empire 
hindered  the  intentions  of  Napoleon,  and  most 
of  the  alreadv  prepared  stone  was  employed 
by  Viollet-le-Duc  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Sens  and  Auxerre,  and  now  by 
M.  Moyaux  for  the  construction  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes. 

A competition  has  been  opened  between 
architects,  students,  and  draughtsmen,  for  the 
construction  of  an  institute  destined  to  provide 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing  gratuitously  to  200 
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udents  of  both  sexes.  The  competition  is 
rganised  by  a Parisian  doctor,  M.  Sylvestre, 
nd  prizes  of  a gold  medal  and  20/.,  a silver 
ledal  and  12/.,  and  a bronze  medal  and  81. 
dll  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  first  three 
aosen  schemes  respectively.  The  establish- 
ient  is  to  consist  of  a very  large  hall  to  be 
sed  as  a library  and  studio,  with  an  arrange- 
lent  of  movable  partitions  to  form  small 
rivate  studios  to  permit  of  quiet  work  ; a large 
’fectory,  also  divided  by  movable  partitions  ; 
nd  separate  sleeping-rooms  for  each  student, 
he  whole  is  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  but  is 
> be  arranged  with  every  modern  comfort. 

The  new  Hospital  Marguerite  Renaudin  at 
ceaux,  founded  by  M.  Renaudin,  and  con- 
iructed  by  M.  Lequeux,  architect,  has  just  been 
laugurated  by  M.  de  Selves,  the  Prefect  of  the 
•epartment. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  the  new 
uildings  of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  shall  be 
rected  in  the  Rue  de  la  Convention,  in  the 
ivel  quarter  of  Paris,  and  voted  a law  to  that 
ffect  after  much  discussion. 

The  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments 
arisiens  has  appointed  M.  Charles  Normand, 
rchitect,  as  perpetual  president  in  recognition 
f his  many  successful  efforts  in  aiding  the 
ociete  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

The  annual  competition  Godebceuf  at  the 
Icole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  subject  for  which 
/as  a decorative  newel  and  balustrade  in 
larble  and  metal  for  a monumental  staircase, 
/as  won  by  M.  Wielhorski.  The  Rougevin 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  M.  Herlofson, 
upil  of  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors. 

The  Commission  de  Vieux  Paris  is  petition - 
lg  for  the  protection  of  three  old  and  pictu- 
;sque  houses  situated  in  the  Rue  d’Hauteteuille, 
ne  of  which  was  inhabited  by  the  mother  of 
lardinal  Richelieu.  These  houses  are  menaced 
y the  proposed  widening  of  the  street. 

Much  has  been  heard  recently  of  the  unfor- 
mate disputes  between  the  Government, 
/hich  owns  the  Grand  Palais  de  l’Art,  and 
ociete  des  Artistes  Frangais ; it  was  even 
lid  that  the  very  existence  of  this  year’s  Salon 
/as  endangered.  It  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  a case 
f much  ado  about  nothing — a question  of 
nancing  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  art  ; 
ut  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais  is  con- 
idered  to  be  hardly  well-advised  in  assuming 
lat  its  existence  is  necessary  to  the  interests 
f art.  If  the  Salon  were  closed,  art  would 

0 on  all  the  same ; indeed,  various  illus- 
ious  French  artists  of  recent  days  have 
ursued  their  career  while  avoiding  all  ex- 
ibitions,  and  many  of  those  now  working 
mong  us  keep  themselves  aloof  from  all  these 
isputes  and  take  no  interest  in  them.  The 
Committee  of  the  Old  Salon  might  indeed  take 

lesson  from  their  experience  in  the  year 
900,  when  they  persisted  in  holding  their  ex- 
libition  in  rivalry  with  the  great  Exhibition, 
nd  only  succeeded  in  getting  together  a collec- 
ion  of  little  value  and  which  scarcely  any  one 
'isited. 

The  committee  charged  to  select  and  collect 
he  works  that  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
)ermanent  art  exhibition  in  the  Petit  Palais, 
lave  already  fixed  on  about  150  pictures  scat- 
ered  about  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Magasins 
it  Auteui).  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
he  curious  landscapes  of  Hubert  Robert ; the 
‘ Naissance  de  la  Vierge  ” of  Restout  ; a 
iplendid  painting  by  M.  Bonnat — “St.  Vincent 
le  Paul  delivrant  les  galeriens”;  the  “ Saint 
3runo  ” of  M.  J.  P.  Laurens  ; the  “ Eglogue  ” 
.vhich  procured  M.  Henner  the  medal 
>f  honour  of  the  Salon  ; the  “ Sieste  ” 
ind  portrait  of  Proudhon  by  Courbet ; 

1 whole  series  of  pictures  by  M.  Roll  ; 
andscapes  by  Sisley,  Cazin,  and  Guille- 
net  ; the  “ Prise  de  la  Bastile  ” by  Delaroche  ; 
he  Bailly  of  Leon  Cogniet ; various  works  by 
ie  Neuville,  Duez,  and  M.  Gerome  ; the  por- 
:rait  of  Talleyrand  by  Prudhon  ; and  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Mme.  Recamier  by  Gerard. 
The  Committee  intends  to  continue  its  inves- 
;igations  in  various  municipal  buildings, 
sspecially  in  the  Musee  Galliera,  where  the 
drawings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  have 
been  temporarily  stored.  Numerous  also  are 
the  marbles  and  bronzes  intended  for  the 
future  museum  : the  “ St.  George  ” and  the 

Ileraut  d’Armes  ” of  M.  Fremiet ; the 
“Premieres  Funcrailles”  of  M.  Barrias  ; the 
beautiful  “Gloria  Victis”  of  M.  Mercie,  and 
the  bas-relief  modelled  by  M.  Dalou,  “ A la 
Gloire  de  la  Republique.” 

The  exhibition  period  is  now  in  full  swing. 
The  “ Union  des  Femmes  Peintjes  et  Sculp- 
teurs”  has  occupied  the  Grand  Palais  with  an 
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exhibition  not  much  better  than  usual.  Then 
has  followed  the  exhibition  of  “ Peintres 
Orientales,’’  where  we  may  notice  the  works 
of  the  late  Marius  Perret,  who  died  last  year 
in  the  course  of  a Government  mission  in  the 
Far  East.  The  “ Aquarellistes  ” have  opened 
their  annual  exhibition,  this  time  in  the 
Georges  Petit  Gallery,  where  M.  Vibert  con- 
tinues to  show  studies  of  Cardinals,  and  where 
there  are  collected  some  works  of  remarkable 
ability,  among  them  a “ Retour  de  la  Charge  ’’ 
by  M.  Detaille,  a work  of  singular  conception 
and  remarkably  minute  finish  of  detail.  As  a 
contrast,  we  may  visit  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  Sisley  at  the  Durand  Ruel  Gallery,  and 
those  of  M.  Monet  and  M.  Pissarro  at  the  Bern- 
heim  Gallery.  At  the  Sisley  exhibition  we  have 
landscapes  painted  at  Moret  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Loing.  The  execution  of 
this  artist,  at  first  light  and  delicate,  became 
in  his  later  period  heavy  and  coarse,  but 
always  preserving  a certain  expressive  power. 
M.  Monet  is  entirely  preoccupied  by  the  study 
of  the  play  of  light,  and  gives  various  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  scene  or  the  same 
building  under  different  effects  of  light.  Some 
years  ago  he  produced  a set  of  drawings  of 
the  carved  porch  of  a cathedral  seen  under 
different  lights  at  different  hours  of  the  day  ; a 
work  curious  but  forced  in  effect.  With 
M.  Pissarro  we  are  in  the  heart  of  Impres- 
sionism ; but  he  is  always  interesting,  and  his 
recent  views  of  Paris  and  Dieppe  are  bright 
and  delicate  in  effect. 

At  a moment  when  France  is  entering  on  the 
period  of  elections,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  Deputies  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of 
important  buildings  by  the  usual  flood  of 
election  placards.  A law  recently  voted  em- 
powers the  local  authorities,  for  the  future,  to 
prevent  the  affixing  of  such  placards  on  any 
buildings  possessed  of  architectural  character. 

The  formation  is  announced  of  a society  for 
encouraging  instruction  in  religious  art. 
Among  its  supporters  are  M.  Benouville,  the 
architect ; M.  Didron,  artist  in  stained  glass  ; 
M.  Albert  Maignan,  the  painter  ; {MM.  Roty 
and  Chaplain,  the  two  eminent  medallists,  and 
M.  Olivier  Merson,  the  well-known  decorative 
artist.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  give  to 
ecclesiastics  an  education  in  art  which  is  to 
render  them  more  capable  of  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  diocesan  architects  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  and  decoration  of  the  buildings 
under  their  care.  It  is  hoped  that  one  result 
will  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  taste  for  the  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  sculpture  produced  and  sold 
in  the  St.  Sulpice  quarter,  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  even  in  the  finest  religious 
buildings  of  France,  side  by  side  with  master- 
pieces of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art. 

M.  Marcellin  Desboutin,  the  engraver  and 
etcher,  has  died  at  Nice  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  He  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
the  atelier  of  Couture,  but  subsequently  went 
to  Italy  for  twenty  years,  returning  to  France 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  exhibit  at  the  annual 
Salons  many  works  of  exceptional  merit,  espe- 
cially the  portrait  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson, 
and  his  own  portrait,  now  at  the  Luxembourg, 
and  known  under  the  title  “ L’homme  a la  Pipe.’’ 
He  executed  a great  many  fine  works  in  dry- 
paint,  and  also  etched  the  portraits  of  M.  Zola, 
Manet,  Henri  Rochefort,  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  of  whom  he 
was  a faithful  and  devoted  friend,  in  spite  of 
the  curious  contrast  between  the  mystical  and 
essentially  aristocratic  painter,  and  the  abso- 
lutely Bohemian  character  and  habits  of  the 
etcher.  The  attachment,  however,  was  mutual, 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  held  Desboutin  in  the 
highest  honour,  both  as  man  and  artist. 


Architectural  Association  Spring  Visits. — 
In  the  report  of  the  visit  to  the  Rojal  College  of 
Science,  in  our  last  issue,  a comma  too  much  made 
it  appear  that  all  ironwork  had  to  be  excluded  from 
the  building.  It  should  have  read,  “ all  ironwork 
which  would  have  a disturbing  effect  on  the  delicate 
instruments  ” &c.,  with  no  comma  after  “ iron- 
work." 

Club  Buildings,  Shepshed,  Leicestershire.— 
Anew  Liberal  club  was  recently  opened  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  at  Shepshed.  Externally  the 
building  is  faced  with  red  sand  stocks  and  roofed 
with  Broseley  tiles.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a 
balcony.  In  the  gable  above  will  be  a modelled 
plaster  panel  bearing  the  name  of  the  club.  The 
plans  of  the  club  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Barrow- 
cliff  & Allcock,  architects,  of  Loughborough,  and 
the  building  has  been  carried  out  under  their  super- 
vision by  Messrs.  Atkins  Bros.,  of  Shepshed.  The 
contract  was  for  1,760/. 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  : 
electric  railways  and  street  compensa- 
tion. 

On  Monday  evening  last  a meeting  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  held  at  No.  12,  Great 
George-street,  S.W.,  the  President,  Sir  John 
Rolleston,  M.P.,  presiding  for  a short  time, 
after  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  presided. 
The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read,  and 
some  donations  to  the  Library  and  Library 
Fund  announced,  a paper  on Electric  Rail- 
ways and  Street  Compensation”  was  read  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Berkeley,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  author  first  dealt  with  the  right  of  the 
public  to  pass  and  repass  along  the  highways. 
The  proper  conclusion,  in  his  opinion,  as  to 
the  right  of  the  public  was  that  the  public  right 
was  nothing  more  than  a right  to  pass  and 
repass  ; and  consequently  there  was  no  title  to 
compensation  in  them.  As  to  the  right  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  their  right  was  a proprietary 
right  to  the  surface  of  the  highway  ; and  to- 
gether with  the  surface,  such  proprietary  right 
below  the  surface  as  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenanceand  occupation,  andexclusivepossession 
of  the  highway,  and  the  making  and  main- 
taining it  for  the  use  of  the  public,  so  long,  and 
only^o  long,  as  the  highway  was  and  remained 
a highway.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  owner, 
the  author  treated  of  the  right  to  compensation 
under  each  of  these  heads — first,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land  taken  ; secondly,  as  to  damage 
by  severance  ; thirdly,  as  to  compensation  for 
damage  by  otherwise  injuriously  affecting 
other  lands  held  nigh  the  lands  taken.  As 
to  the  first  point,  he  said  : — 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  both  the  public 
and  the  local  authority  have  rights  over  and  in 
the  highway  soil — rights  that  very  materially 
affect  the  value  of  the  subsoil  of  the  highway  ; 
since  to  the  extent  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
rights  the  owner  has  lost  the  right  of  an 
unlimited  owner  in  respect  of  that  soil ; he 
cannot  appropriate  it,  or  deal  with  it  by  break- 
ing it  open,  or  use  it  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  public  user.  Conceivably 
he  could  make  a cellar  there  ; even  this  within 
the  London  district  could  only  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority  ; and  at 
the  depth  at  which  these  railways  are 
made,  for  practical  purposes,  the  making 
of  cellars  or  the  carrying  out  of  any  other 
building  operation  beneath  the  highway  need 
not  be  considered.  Confining,  then,  our 
attention  to  London,  there  are  no  effective 
mining  rights  beneath  the  highway,  and  the 
chance  of  the  land  ever  becoming  valuable  to 
the  owner  from  its  situation  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  probability.  The  soil 
beneath  the  highway,  at  the  depth  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  we  may  then  confidently  assume 
to  be  practically  valueless  to  the  owner.  A 
value,  it  is  true,  may  attach  from  its  special 
adaptability  for  the  making  of  a railway 
through  it,  supposing  such  soil  to  belong 
wholly  to  one  owner  or  very  substantially  so. 
In  London,  however,  the  happening  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  is  highly  improbable,  and 
may  be  disregarded.  In  assessing  compen- 
sation under  this  heading,  for  the  value  of 
land  taken,  the  guiding  principle  is 
that  the  value  is  neither  its  market 
value,  nor  yet  its  value  to  the  pro- 
motors when  they  have  acquired  it,  but  its 
actual  value  to  the  person  irom  whom  it  is 
taken.  The  question  for  determination  is 
what  is  it  worth  to  the  owner  ; and  that  value 
is  what  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it.  Stebbing 
v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  estab- 
lishes this.  The  restrictive  rights  in  that  case 
were  not  the  same  as  the  restrictive  rights 
over  the  soil  of  the  highway,  neither  was  the 
land  taken  for  private  purposes  of  profit.  A 
churchyard  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a new  street.  The  plaintiff  contended 
that  service  of  the  notice  to  treat,  under  the 
compulsory  powers,  freed  the  land  from  all 
restrictions  and  it  thereupon  became  free  land  ; 
while  the  defendants  objected  that  the  com- 
pensation payable  was  for  the  land  with 
all  the  restrictive  rights  in  force.  This 
was  determined  to  be  the  correct  view.  . . . 
The  principle  is  clear.  For  land  which  is  of 
no  value,  or  is  practically  valueless,  to  the 
owner  no  compensation  is  payable.  The  land 
under  the  highways  which  is  actually  taken 
lor  these  railways  is,  as  we  have  seen,  prac- 
tically valueless,  and  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  owners  are  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  it.  I am  aware  that 
this  view  is  not  universally  held  to  be  correct. 
It  is  argued  that  the  owner  has  an  interest  in 
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the  soil,  even  though  it  is  restricted  by  the 
rights  of  the  public,  and  that  that  interest  must 
be*  worth  something  to  him.  As  far  as  I can 
find,  the  only  authority  to  be  quoted  in  support 
of  this  contention  is  the  case  of  1 Goodson  v. 
Richardson.’  It  was  argued  in  that  case, 
inter  alia , that  the  plaintiff’s  right  in  the 
soil  below  the  highway  was  one  of  little 
or  no  value  to  him  ....  Persons 
desirous  of  carrying  their  undertakings  over 
or  through  other  person’s  land,  must, 
apart  from  statutory  powers,  make  their 
bargain  with  each  owner  ; and  the  value  of 
the  land  these  persons  seek  to  acquire  is, 
not  its  value  to  the  owner,  but  the  value 
which  these  persons  are  prepared  to  admit 
rather  than  sacrifice  their  scheme.  When 
statutory  powers  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
railways,  the  legislature  expressly  deprives  the 
owner  of  his  power  of  veto,  and  in  depriving 
him  gives  him  statutory  rights  to  compensation 
instead.  ...  II.  Secondly,  as  to  damage 
by  severance  : Can  the  owners  obtain  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  the  severance  of  their 
land  from  other  land  held  with  it?  Compensation 
for  severance  merely,  apart  from  damage,  has 
never  been  allowed.  Damage  toother  land  must 
be  caused  by  reason  of  the  severance.  Damage 
in  this  connexion  signifies  depreciation  in  value 
owing  to  interference  with  the  unity  of  the 
estate,  whereby  the  lar-d  becomes  less  useful 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  held,  either 
immediately  or  at  some  future  time.  On  a 
review  of  the  decisions  on  this  part  of  the 
section,  I am  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  case 
now  being  considered  there  is  any  such 
severance,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature. Certainly  there  is  none  such  as  has 
been  considered  by  the  judges.  The  severing 
has  always  been  a dealing  with  the  property 
in  such  a way  that,  on  looking  at  a plan  of  it 
before  and  after  the  severing,  some  change  in 
the  configuration  of  the  estate  would  be 
apparent.  Still,  as  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
down,  the  question  whether  there  has  been 
severance  or  not  is  a question  of  fact  depen- 
dent upon  its  own  circumstances ; and  as 
there  are  no  general  principles  whereby 
this  question  may  be  effectually  determined, 
one  has  to  be  prepared  for  a finding  that  there 
is  here  a severance  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section.  What  is  the  damage  ? In  all  cases 
the  principle  in  assessing  damages  hereunder 
is  the  same.  There  has  been  an  interference 
with  the  unity  of  the  estate,  and  the  land  in 
consequence  has  become  less  useful  to  the 
owner.  He  cannot  lay  it  out  so  effectively  as  a 
building  estate  ; it  can  no  longer  be  used  as  rifle 
butts  (to  quote  some  instances  already  decided) 
and  he  must  be  indemnified.  The  damage, 
be  it  noted,  must  flow  from  the  severing 
and  not  from  any  purpose  for  which  the 
severance  takes  place.  Can  it  be  said  then, 
that  the  land  here  held  with  the  land  taken  is 
any  less  useful  by  reason  of  such  taking  ? I 
think  not.  The  land  taken,  as  we  have  seen, 
cannot  be  used  or  dealt  with  by  the  owner, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  public  rights  in 
the  land  above  it.  The  public  rights  also  affect 
the  land  held  with  it,  since  the  owner  can- 
not use  this  in  any  way  so  as  to  interfere 
with  those  public  rights.  As  in  the  case  of 
value  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  given 
someone  else  the  right  to  turn  the  land  taken 
to  profitable  uses,  in  spite  of  the  public 
rights,  does  not  entitle  the  owner  to  say : 

‘ You  are  severing  a piece  of  land  which  may 
now,  by  the  notice  to  treat,  be  turned  to  use, 
and  therefore  you  are  making  the  whole  of  the 
holding  less  useful.’  The  owner  is  still  bound 
by  the  public  rights,  and  he  can  use  his  other 
land  as  well  after  as’  before  the  severance,  and 
for  precisely  similar  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  he 
sutlers  no  damage  by  reason  of  the  severance. 
As  has  been  said,  in  each  case  it  is  a fact 
dependent  upon  its  own  circumstances  whether 
there  be  severance  or  not ; but  if  it  should  be 
held  that  there  be  severance  here,  there  is 
clearly  no  damage,  and  therefore  no  right  to 
compensation  for  such  severance. 

III.  Thirdly,  as  to  compensation  for  damage 
by  otherwise  injuriously  affecting  other  lands 
held  with  the  lands  taken  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Special  Act  or 
any  Act  incorporated  therewith.  The  injuries 
which  may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  statutory 
powers  are  of  two  kinds  : (i)  the  depreciation 
of  the  property  owing  to  vibration  and  noise  ; 
and  (j|  the  actual  damage  to  it  by  reason  of 
the  making  or  using  of  the  line  causing  a sub- 
sidence on  the  adjacent  land.  Injuries  of  this 
sort  may  be  suffered  by  all  owners  of  property 
abutting  upon  the  railways,  whether  their 
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land  be  taken  or  not  ; but  it  is  now  well 
settled  that  owners  whose  land  is  not 
taken  by  the  promoters  are  net  entitled  to 
any  compensation  for  these  matters,  unless 
caused  during  construction.  The  case  of  such 
owners  is  admittedly  hard,  and  has  probably 
led  to  more  divergence  of  judicial  opinion 
than  any  other  subject  of  judicial  decision. 
Moreover,  it  is  a curious  fact  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  numbers,  the  majority 
have  been  in  favour  of  giving  compensation.  It 
is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon 
this  point,  since  it  illustrates  the  position  of 
lessees  whose  leases  are  so  worded  as  to 
exclude  any  demise  of  land  beyond  the  front 
of  their  buildings  or  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ments upon  which  these  abut  . . . .” 

In  further  considering  the  right  to  com- 
pensation, the  author  referred  to  some  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  had  arisen,  his  conclu- 
sions being  : — “To  obtain  compensation,  then, 
for  injuriously  affecting  land  where  the  land 
itself  is  not  taken,  but  injured  only,  the  owner 
must  establish  (r)  that  the  injury  is  an  injury 
to  his  land  or  some  right  incidental  thereto  ; 
(2)  that  the  act  causing  the  injury  was  autho- 
rised by  the  legislature  ; (3)  that  the  injury  was 
suffered  as  a consequence  of  the  construction 
of  the  railway  ; and  (4)  that  the  Company’s 
Special  Act  deprives  him  of  his  right  of  action 
at  common  law.  To  return  to  the  owner 
whose  land  has  been  taken.  As  already  stated, 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  gives  to 
such  owners  the  right  to  compensation  fur 
the  damage  they  may  suffer  from  the 
injurious  affecting  of  their  other  lands,  held 
with  the  land  taken,  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Special  Act  or 
any  Act  incorporated  therewith.  To  interpret 
this  with  reference  to  our  subject  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  (1)  whether  the  possibility  of 
damage  arising  from  subsidence,  vibration, 
and  noise  amounts  to  an  ‘ injurious  affecting’ ; 

(2)  whether  the  land  taken  is  so  * held  with  ’ 
the  other  lands  as  to  be  within  the  Act  ; 

(3)  whether  ‘ the  exercise  of  the  powers  ’ 
refers  merely  to  the  building  of  the  line,  or 
whether  it  extends  to  the  subsequent  use  of 
it;  and,  finally  (4)  whether  the  ‘injuriously 
affecting  ’ must  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  be 
actionable  at  common  law  but  for  the  Special 
Act  taking  that  right  of  action  away. 

1.  I have  no  doubt  that,  when  land  is  taken, 
actual  damage  from  subsidence,  vibration,  and 
noise  is  an  ‘injurious  affecting’  of  the 
adjacent  land  1 held  with  ’ the  land  taken 
whenever  it  occurs.  Whether  compensation 
can  be  recovered  depends  on  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  has  been  any  previous 
inquiry  to  assess  compensation  for  the  taking 
of  the  land.  If  there  has  been  no  such 
inquiry  compensation  can  be  recovered. 
If  there  has  been  such  inquiry  com- 
pensation cannot  be  recovered,  for  there  is 
no  power  of  holding  a second  inquiry  to 
assess  it,  since  the  damage  is  of  the  nature  of 
foreseen  damage  within  the  principles  of  Croft 
v.  The  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  whether 
the  possibility  of  damage  arising  from  subsi- 
dence, vibration,  and  noise  amounts  in  itself  to 
an  injurious  affecting  for  which  the  owner 
may  be  compensated.  The  answer  is  that  such 
possibility,  if  reasonably  apparent,  is  an  inju- 
rious affecting.  Whether  the  possibility  is 
reasonably  apparent  must  be  ascertained  from 
an  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  namely,  the  composition  of  the  soil,  the 
method  of  traction,  and  the  known  effect  of 
this  latter  on  the  structure  upon  which  it  is 
employed.  ...  (2)  Whether  the  land  taken  is 
‘ held  with  ’ the  other  lands  depends  whether, 
on  the  facts,  the  case  will  come  within  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Lord  Watson  in 
Cowper  Essex  v.  The  Acton  Local  Board  as 
follows  : — ‘ Where  several  pieces  of  land, 
owned  by  the  same  person,  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  and  so  situated  that  the  possession  and 
control  of  each  gives  an  enhanced  value  to  all 
ot  them,  they  are  lands  held  together  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act ; so  that  if  one  piece  is 
compulsorily  taken,  and  converted  to  uses 
which  depreciate  the  value  of  the  rest,  the 
owner  has  a right  to  compensation.’  Thi? 
principle  is  a wide  one  and  will  cover  not  only 
the  case  of  land  immediately  abutting  upon  the 
highway  held  with  the  land  beneath  the  high- 
way which  is  taken  for  the  railway,  but  also 
that  of  property  in  an  adjacent  street  or  square 
injuriously  affected,  and  in  the  same  owner- 
ship. 

3-  Where  land  is  not  taken,  compensation 
for  injurious  affecting  can  only  be  recovered 
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where  damage  is  occasioned  during  the  coa 

struction  of  the  works.  Where  land  is  taken 
compensation  may  be  recovered  for  damage 
occasioned  either  by  construction  or  by  the 
future  use.  ...  4.  We  have  now  seen  tha 

actual  damage  from  subsidence,  vibration,  anc 
noise,  or  the  possibility  that  such  damage  ma; 
arise,  is  damage  amounting  to  an  injuriou: 
affecting  ; that,  to  invoke  the  application  o 
this  principle,  it  is  essential  that  the  land 
taken  be  held  with  the  other  lands  alleged  tc 
be  injuriously  affected  ; and  that  such  injuriou' 
affecting  may  arise  from  the  use  of  thi 
works,  and  not  from  their  construe 
tion  merely.  The  final  question  is,  mus 
the  injury  be  of  such  a nature  a 
to  be  actionable  at  common  law,  but  for  th 
Special  Act  taking  that  right  of  action  away 
It  will  be  remembered  that  where  no  land  i 
taken,  the  injury  must  have  been  actionable  a 
common  law,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extern 
the  rule  to  cases  where  land  is  taken.  So  fa 
as  actual  damage  from  the  use  of  the  line  i 
concerned,  there  would,  I think,  in  the  absenc 
of  negligence,  be  no  right  of  action.  . . . 
Whether  the  bare  possibility  that  damage  ma 
arise  would  be  actionable,  I am  not  prepare* 
to  say.  The  point  has  not  been  definitel; 
decided,  though  it  has  been  raised  in  argu 
ment ” 

Before  concluding  his  paper,  the  author  dea 
with  the  subject  of  the  so-called  “easements 
in  connexion  with  the  electric  railways. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs 
Freeman,  Clode,  Colam,  Pllditch,  and  Arnol 
Statham  took  part,  and  the  opinion  was  e: 
pressed  that  the  case  of  leaseholders  was  a ver 
hard  one,  as,  although  their  property  might  fc 
damaged  by  the  working  of  the  railway,  the 
could  not  obtain  compensation  because  no  lan 
of  theirs  was  taken.  It  was  to  be  hoped  th; 
the  vibration  now  caused  by  electric  trair 
could  be  remedied,  and  that  when  future  lint 
commenced  working  this  difficulty  would  ha\ 
been  removed  by  the  engineers.  With  regar 
to  the  making  of  subways  connecting  building 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  it  was  pointed  01 
that  when  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  coj 
structed  under  the  Euston-road  the  owner  < 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  pai 
a substantial  sum  because  he  was  able  to  shot 
that  the  existence  of  the  railway  would  prevei 
him  connecting  his  property  by  subways,  an 
thereby  depreciate  its  value  to  him. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  moved  a vote  < 
thanks  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  said  the  paper  w; 
a most  interesting  and  valuable  one  on  con 
pensation  law.  It  contained  nothing  startling! 
new,  but  the  facts  were  put  in  such  a way  th; 
they  could  be  understood  by  those  not  verst 
in  the  law.  He  was  of  opinion  that  whe 
land  acquired  an  increased  value  by  reason  ■ 
being  particularly  suitable  for  the  purpose  f< 
which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  it,  the  vendc 
who  was  compelled  to  sell,  should  have  tl 
advantage,  and  the  compensation  should  t 
based  on  the  value  to  the  purchaser  and  n 
on  the  previous  value  to  the  owner. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Watne 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  METHOD 

On  Saturday  evening,  before  a meeting 
the  Builders’  Foremen’s  Association,  at  tl 
Memorial  Hall,  E.C.,  Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackerman 
A.M.I.C.E.,  read  an  interesting  paper  c 
“ Some  Engineering  and  other  Observatioi 
in  1901  During  a 5,000  miles  Tour  in  tl 
United  States.”  Mr.  Ackermann  visited  tl 
States  to  gain  general  experience  of  Americ; 
engineering  practice,  and  in  particular 
report  on  American  methods  of  coal  mining  1 
machinery.  During  the  four  months  he  w 
there  he  visited  New  York,  Philadelphi 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  Easton,  Atlantic  City,  Was 
ington,  Roanoke,  the  Pocahontas  Coalfiek 
Bluefield,  Cumberland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinna 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Niagara,  Boston,  ai 
other  places.  One  of  the  first  things  whii 
struck  Mr.  Ackermann  were  the  express  elev 
tors  or  lifts,  and  he  described  their  working  at  tl 
Bowling  Green  Offices,  at  11,  Broadway,  Xe 
York.  This  building  was  designed  by  Messi 
W.  and  G.  A.  Audsley,  two  Scotch  architec 
Mr.  Geo.  Audsley  left  England  for  America  t( 
years  ago,  and  had  not  regretted  the  step.  Tl 
building  has  nine  lifts  worked  by  hydrau. 
power  and  steel  ropes,  although  the  most  coi 
mon  source"  of  energy  in  America  is  ele 
tricity. 
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The  tall  buildings  or  sky-scrapers  of  New 

York  are  most  substantially  constructed  of 
rolled  steel  joists  and  built-up  sections  of  steel 
plates.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  framework  is 
put  up  first,  and  the  brick  and  stone  is  fitted  in 
afterwards,  frequently  from  the  middle  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Polished  white  marble 
is  freely  used  inside  for  the  walls,  floors,  and 
steps  of  the  public  parts,  and  what  painting 
there  is  is  usually  white  or  cream  colour. 
Everything  is  done,  in  fact,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  light.  At  Milwaukee  he 
saw  a fine  steel-framed  building  being  erected. 
To  put  up  the  facing  of  stonework  or  terra- 
cotta, they  do  not  use  ordinary  heavy  scaffold- 
ing right  the  way  up.  To  do  so  would  mean 
an  enormous  expense  for  such  tall  buildings. 
Instead,  they  put  two  9 by  3 timbers  out  of  all 
the  windows  on  one  floor.  These  project,  per- 
haps, 6 ft.  Along  their  outer  ends  is  laid  a plank, 
and  another  along  them  against  the  face  of  the 
wall.  On  these  two  planks  and  opposite  each 
window  are  trusses,  and  on  them  the  ordinary 
scaffold  boards.  The  whole  appeared  neat, 
simple,  cheap,  and  secure.  In  New  York  he  paid 
an  instructive  visit  to  the  Metropolitan  Power 
House  in  Houston-street,  for  here  he  saw  the 
kind  of  machinery  and  the  condition  it  was  in 
when  Americans  scrap  it.  The  plant  here  was 
put  down  in  1893  at  a cost  of  160,000/.,  and 
with  the  other  cable  stations  which  were  dis- 
mantled at  the  same  time  the  total  cost  of 
machinery  scrapped  was  320,000/.  In  England 
this  machinery  would  have  been  kept  at  work 
for  another  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

At  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo  he 
visited  the  pumping-stations  in  connexion  with 
the  public  water  supply,  and  the  public  are 
enabled  to  walk  into  these  places  with  less 
ceremony  than  there  is  in  a museum.  Each 
engine  has  a framed  card  of  information  upon 
it,  stating  the  leading  dimensions,  capacities, 
when  it  was  repaired  and  the  cost  of  such 
repairs,  price,  &c.  Everything  is  done  to  en- 
courage public  interest  in  engineering  and  to 
help  people  to  instruct  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  marked  difference  between  American 
and  British  methods  in  this  connexion  was  most 
painfully  evident  at  Niagara,  where,  on  cross- 
ing the  elegant  steel  bridge,  the  very  first 
building,  which  was  one  of  the  power  houses 
which  he  hoped  to  enter,  bore  the  discouraging 
legend,  “No  Admission.” 

Modern  American  methods  were  strikingly 
illustrated  at  the  works  of  the  Ingersoll  Sergeant 
Rock  Drill  Co.  The  works  were  one  of  the 
most  highly-organised  that  were  visited,  every- 
thing being  extremely  systematic,  and  the  card 
index  very  largely  used  in  connexion  with 
patterns,  special  tools,  jigs,  and  stocks  of  all 
kinds.  When  a man  wanted  a tool  he  pressed  a 
button,  and  a boy  quickly  attends  to  learn  his 
requirements.  The  boy  then  proceeds  to  the 
tool  store  with  the  instructions,  gets  the  tool, 
and  delivers  it  to  the  workman.  Valuable 
prizes  are  given  to  the  smartest  boys.  Jigs, 
templates,  and  automatic  tools  are  largely  used, 
and  the  machinery  is  all  well  kept.  This  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  keeping  machines  in  good 
condition  was  noticeable  all  over  America, 
where  they  run  their  machines  for  all  they  are 
worth,  but  look  after  them  well.  At  Phila- 
delphia he  visited  the  Bureau  of  Commerce, 
which  must  be  of  the  greatest  commercial 
assistance  to  American  manufacturers.  In  1900 
there  were  no  fewer  than  78,000  foreign 
inquiries,  and  one  of  the  chief  functions  is  to 
put  inquirers  for  any  American  manufacturers 
into  communication  with  the  firms  making 
such  goods  as  are  wanted.  The  commercial 
reports  of  the  American  consuls  throughout  the 
world  are  received  there,  and  the  various 
manufacturers  are  informed  of  likely  markets 
for  their  goods.  At  the  same  town  he  visited 
the  works  of  Mr.  Louis  Schutte,  where  exhaust 
steam  ejectors,  condensers,  &c.,  are  turned 
out ; and  here  he  had  a good  illustration 
of  the  large  increase  of  output  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  specially-designed  tools. 
A visit  was  also  paid  to  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  where  9,000  men  are  employed. 
The  hours  the  day  shift  works  is  from 
7 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  and  the  night  shift  from  6 p.m. 
to  7 a.m.,  with  only  twenty  minutes  tor  food  at 
midnight.  At  Bluefield  he  saw  two  automatic 
weigh-bridge  machines,  each  of  which  can 
weigh  100  trucks  per  hour.  At  the  celebrated 
steel  works  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Laughlin,  near 
Pittsburg,  some  of  the  details  of  manufacture 
are  very  different  from  British  practice,  and 
with  the  plant  two  shifts  of  seventeen  men  each 
can  handle  2,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  iron  is  being  run  off  from 


one  of  the  furnaces  a sample  is  taken,  and 
within  forty-five  minutes  the  results  of  the 
chemical  analysis  are  telephoned  back.  At 
Johnstown  he  visited  the  Cambrian  Steel  Works 
and  saw  some  of  the  three-high  rolls  at  work. 
At  Pittsburg  he  saw  the  steel  building  being 
erected  for  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Co* 
and  he  particularly  noticed  the  crane.  There 
was  a huge  centre  post  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  high 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  site,  guyed  to  all 
kinds  of  surrounding  buildings.  This  post  was 
placed  so  as  to  keep  the  guys  nearly  horizontal, 
hrom  the  foot  of  the  central  post  there  was  a 
jib  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  could  go  all  round,  because 
the  guys  did  not  get  in  its  way,  and  they  could 
distribute  material  all  over  the  place.  At 
Cincinnati  are  situated  the  works  of  the  Globe 
Wernicke  Co.,  which  are  very  up  to  date.  To 
such  an  extent  is  power  used  that  in  the  case 
of  a large  veneer  machine  in  the  form  of  a 
lathe,  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  poppet-head 
being  run  up  by  hand  there  was  a chain 
round  the  large  hand  wheel,  and  this  was 
driven  by  a small  motor,  the  switch  of  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  By 
this  means  the  man  working  the  machine 
never  moved  away  from  one  position, 
and  hence  the  time  saved.  Many  of  the 
machines  were  very  ingenious,  particularly 
the  glueing  and  sandpapering  machine. 
At  St.  Louis  he  visited  the  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Co.’s  works,  where  all  kinds  of 
sanitary  fittings  are  made,  and  at  Chicago, 
amongst  other  places,  he  saw  the  Harvesting 
Machine  Factory,  where  he  saw  sixty-five 
automatic  machines  being  worked  by  six 
men.  At  Milwaukee  he  visited  the  E.  P.  Ellis 
Co.’s  works,  and  Nye  & Jenks’  Rialto  grain 
elevators,  where  the  automatic  labour-saving 
machines  and  appliances  are  remarkable. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Ackermann 
are  such  as  to  compel  him  to  take  a hopeless 
view  of  the  commercial  prospects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  natural  resources  of  the  States 
are  boundless,  while  those  of  England  are 
largely  worked  out.  The  general  standard  of 
education  in  America  is  much  higher  con- 
sidered from  a scientific  and  commercial  stand- 
point, and  their  engineers  are  thoroughly 
trained.  He  knew  that  there  were  many 
things'in  which  Englishmen  still  led,  buteternally 
patting  themselves  on  the  backs  would  not 
help  them  to  keep  that  position,  and  it  was  this 
sense  of  false  security,  bred  of  years  of  un- 
assailable prosperity  and  supremacy,  which  is 
doing  much  to  help  our  decline.  He  did  not  by 
any  means  entirely  lay  this  decline  on  the  backs 
of  the  men,  for  he  knew  that  amongst  masters 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  “ stick  in  the 
mudedness,”  but  those  he  addressed  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  country  wake  up. 
There  must  be  more  education,  for  it  was  the 
educated  who  were  the  most  reasonable,  who 
had  the  making  of  a nation,  and  who  on  the 
whole  made  the  most  money  He  was  very  sorry 
to  say  that  in  England  in  too  many  cases  with 
the  men  it  was — “Who  is  the  three  o'clock 
winner  ? and  give  us  some  more  beer  ” ; and 
he  must  say  that  sport  was  not  going  to  keep 
them  in  front  as  a nation.  America  was  not 
all  perfect,  but  it  was  for  them  to  copy  the 
good  things  and  leave  alone  the  bad.  After  all 
they  had  not  to  depend  so  much  on  corpora- 
tions and  companies  as  on  the  individual. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thursday,  the  13th 
ult.,  Mr.  A.  Darbyshire,  the  President,  in 
the  chair,  when  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hadfield 
read  a paper  on  “ English  Architecture  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
views.  The  prize  for  the  Students’  Monthly 
Competition  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Warren 
Blackshaw,  jun.,  of  Stockport,  for  a design  for 
a factory  chimney. 


Slate  Trade. — Alarmist  paragraphs  have  ap- 
peared in  many  papers  predicting  a 3late  famine. 
The  leading  Welsh  quarries  are  well  able  to  meet 
the  present  demand  provided  longer  notice  of  their 
requirements  be  given  by  builders  and  contractors 
to  the  merchants,  and  by  them  to  the  quarries. 
There  are  also  statements  as  to  strained  relations 
between  masters  and  men.  With  one  notable 
exception  therfi  is  complete  harmony.  These  para- 
graphs appear  to  be  intended  to  “ boom  ” a Trans- 
atlantic quarry,  as  they  conclude  by  stating  the 
high  wages  paid  there,  ignoring  the  fact  of  stoppage 
of  work  in  winter  owing  to  severe  weather. 


THE  LONDON  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  dinner  of  the  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  Empire 
Hall,  Irocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly-circus, 
v\  .,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  F. 
King  the  President.  The  company  numbered 
about  150  including  the  following  Messrs. 

t «gh  and  E-  J-  Brown,  Vice-Presidents 
ot  the  Association,  and  A.  W.  Spencer,  the 
treasurer  ; Mr.  C.  Wall,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Builders  ; Mr.  B.  I.  Greenwood,  Presi- 
dent, National  Federation  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; Mr.  J.  Willson, 
Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company ; Mr’. 
Marsland  Ellis,  Master  of  the  Tylers  and 
Bricklayers’  Company  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith, 
President,  Architectural  Association  ; Colonel 
A.  S.  Harrison,  V.D.  ; Colonel  C.  W.  Stephen- 
son, V.D.';  Mr.  W.  F.  Wallis,  President  of  the 
Southern  Counties  Federation  of  Master 
Builders  ; and  Messrs.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  J.  Car- 
michael, W.  T.  Farthing,  J.  H.  Gibson,  T. 
Gregory,  J.  Greenwood,  F.  Higgs,  R.  S.  Hen- 
shaw,  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  C.  E.  King,  A. 
Killby,  F.  G.  Minter,  M.  Marsland,  W.  Neal, 
G.  Neal,  A.  E.  Parker,  J.  C.  Radford,  J.  W. 
Ritchie,  W.  Sapcote,  W.  Spooner,  W.  Shep- 
herd, H.  W.  D.  Theobald,  S.  Trevail,  H.  J. 
Treadwell,  E.A.  E.  Woodrow,  and  T.  Costigan, 
secretary. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  proposed  by 
the  Chairman  and  honoured, 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  Past  President,  proposed 
“ The  Imperial  Forces,”  to  which  Colonel  A.  S. 
Harrison,  V.D.,  suitably  responded. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  “The  London 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  its  President,” 
was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  D . Theobald, 
who  referred  to  the  large  amount  of  good 
work  the  Association  had  accomplished  since 
1872,  when  it  was  started,  and  the  great  strides 
it  had  made  since  then.  As  the  President 
would  tell  them,  the  Association  had  been  very 
active  during  the  past  year,  and  had  passed 
new  rules  under  which  still  further  progress 
was  expected.  As  to  the  President,  his  office 
was  no  sinecure,  as  they  would  realise  when  he 
mentioned  that  this  year  there  had  been  over 
seventy  meetings  of  Council  and  of  various 
committees  connected  with  the  Association. 
The  meetings  took  place  in  the  afternoon  gene- 
rally, and  lasted  from  two  to  three  hours,  and 
it  would  be  seen  iwhat  a great  deal  of  time 
their  President  had  to  give  to  the  work.  Their 
President  was  second  to  none  in  the  determina- 
tion and  energy  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  Chairman,  in  response,  said  the  most 
important  matter  which  they  had  had  before 
them  last  year  was  as  to  the  new  rate  of 
subscription,  and  their  ideas  were  financially 
embodied  in  rule  16.  It  became  evident  some 
years  ago  that  if  the  Association  was  to  carry 
on  its  work  successfully,  in  view  of  its  increas- 
ing influence,  that  they  must  have  a larger 
revenue  and  a substantial  reserve  fund.  A 
scheme  was  drawn  up  last  year  during  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  it  chiefly  belonged,  and  it  was  finally 
adopted  at  a meeting  in  June.  It  had  been 
asked  : “ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
increased  funds  ? Are  you  going  to  quarrel 
with  people  and  try  and  smash  the  unions  ? ” 
They  were  not  going  to  try  and  do  anything  of 
the  sort : they  desired  to  oppress  none,  nor 
rob  any  of  their  rights  ; but  they  did  intend 
that  no  one  should  oppress  them.  As  to  trade 
unions,  they  must  not  forget  that  those  unions 
existed  and  that  they  had  large  funds,  a great 
following,  and  were  a force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  Association  did  not  want  to  smash 
the  men’s  unions,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  be 
to  their  advantage  if  they  could,  and  with  the 
fair  working  of  the  new  conciliation  rules  he 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  one  day  the  unions 
and  the  masters  working  together  in  harmony 
for  the  common  good.  As  to  the  new  rule, 
the  best  way  to  assess  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  was  a difficulty,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  10  take,  as  a basis,  the  amount  paid  in 
wages,  which  was  the  method  adopted  by  the 
engineers  and  kindred  associations  with  great 
success.  It  was  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  objection  to  letting  their  friends,  but 
possible  competitors,  know  what  amount  they 
each  paid  in  wages,  but  this  difficulty  was  got 
over  by  what  he  would  call  the  “secrecy 
clause,”  which  would  be  strictly  observed. 
The  President  then  referred  in  some  detail 
to  the  levy  proposed  in  each  100/.  of  wages 
paid,  the  maximum  contribution  being,  as 
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he  remarked,  trifling.  He  then  made  an 
appeal  to  members  of  the  Association 
to  support  the  Council  in  the  matter  by  sending 
in  their  wages  returns  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Moreover,  he  wanted  them  to  help  the  Council 
personally  by  taking  more  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  He  had  observed, 
while  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  that 
members  called  and  made  suggestions  or 
asked  questions,  but  they  were  members  of 
Council  and  not  the  general  members  ot  the 
Association,  and  those  were  the  men  they 
wished  to  see.  The  Council  devoted  much  time 
and  care  to  the  affairs  ot  the  Association,  but 
for  all  that  he  thought  that  at  the  general  meet- 
ing the  members,  when  there  were  vacancies 
on  the  Council,  should  nominate  men  for  those 
positions  and  not  leave  it  to  the  Council  to  do 
so.  They  should  see  that  the  Council  had  new 
men  on  it  from  time  to  time.  The  Association 
was  worth  supporting,  and  it  was  doing  very 
well,  and  if  they  supported  it  properly  it  would 
take  a position  which  it  ought  to  take  con- 
sidering the  interests  it  represents.  As  to  the 
probable  increase  of  expenditure  they  would 
have  to  meet,  the  National  Federation,  to 
which  the  Association  was  affiliated,  would 
expect  more  subscriptions  from  them  this  year  ; 
then  they  would  have  to  watch  carefully  the 
law  affecting  trades  unions,  so  as  to  see  that 
the  effect  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  was  not 
whittled  away.  Unfair  municipal  trading 
would  also  require  their  attention,  and  they 
might  have  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
bodies.  Then  they  wanted  to  give  more  legal 
support  to  builders  who  might  be  engaged  in 
fighting  questions  which  were  of  general 
interest  to  the  trade.  The  question  of  fore- 
men belonging  to  the  men’s  trade  unions 
would  also  require  attention,  for  it  was 
not  always  to  the  interest  of  the  masters  that 
foremen  should  do  so,  though  until  masters 
could  offer  foremen  some  corresponding 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  sick  pay  and  other 
benefits  which  they  had  to  sacrifice  if  they  left 
the  men’s  unions,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  foremen  would  come  out  of  them.  As  to 
the  new  conciliation  rules,  they  were  arranged 
a year  or  two  ago.  They  provided  for  three 
representatives  from  any  of  the  trades  with 
three  members  of  the  Association.  If  there 
was  joint  conciliation  there  were  three  from 
each  of  the  trades  involved  and  six  members 
of  the  Association.  Excellent  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  conciliation  boards,  and  he 
had  been  particularly  struck  by  the  fair  and 
honourable  treatment  they  had  received  from 
the  men’s  unions  : the  decisions  had  in  all  cases 
been  loyally  carried  out  and  worked  to.  In 
reference  to  the  trade  rules,  he  might  mention 
that  the  labourers,  an  excellent  body  of  men, 
applied  for  rules  and  an  increase  of  wages  ; 
the  matter  was  thoroughly  considered,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  grant  the  increase  of 
wages.  The  painters  asked  them  to  state  a 
minimum  rate,  but  that  was  a very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  for  painters  varied  so  much 
and  it  was  decided  to  leave  matters  as  they 
are  and  let  the  men  continue  to  be  paid 
by  results.  No  rules  existed  at  present  with 
these  two  trades.  With  the  machinists  they 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  with  the 
painters,  but  new  rules  had  been  signed  with 
them  which  were  satisfactory,  he  thought.  He 
might  refer  to  a handbook  which  would  shortly 
appear,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ritchie,  who 
had  placed  at  their  disposal  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  United  States.  With  thje  assistance  of  Mr. 
Costigan,  their  secretary,  it  was  being  pre- 
pared, and  it  would  be  of  much  use,  though 
they  would  be  glad  of  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. In  thanking  them  for  coupling 
his  name  with  the  toast,  he  felt  he  must  say 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  was  really 
carried  on  by  the  Council,  and  particularly  by 
their  past  Presidents,  who  assisted  the  Asso- 
ciation materially.  A great  deal  of  valuable 
work  was  done,  too,  by  their  vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Lough  and  E.  J.  Brown,  and  the 
hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Spencer,  while  in 
Mr.  Costigan  they  had  an  invaluable  secretary, 
who  quite  ignored  the  ordinary  limitations  of 
the  working  day. 

Mr.  C.  Wall  then  proposed  “ The  National 
f ederation  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 
; nd  Ireland.”  The  London  master  builders 
>elt  they  should  work  loyally  with  the  National 
1-ederation  for  the  good  of  all.  During  the 
Lst  plasterers’ strike  in  London,  the  masters 
i rceived  much  help  from  the  National  Federa- 
tion. The  Federation  had  been  doing  very 


much  what  the  London  Association  had  been 
doing,  i.e.,  trying  to  exist  on  nothing.  Now 
they  were  beginning  to  see  that  they  could 
not  get  something  out  of  nothing,  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  they  must  have  a fund  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  a labour  war,  which,  of  course, 
they  did  not  desire.  The  Federation  had  been 
trying  to  put  its  affairs  in  order  ; they  wanted 
more  money,  and  he  hoped  the  builders  of 
London  would  loyally  support  them.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  builders  of  the  country 
should  do  what  the  engineers  did  a few  years 
ago,  i.e.,  work  together  and  determine  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  affairs.  They  did  not 
want  another  conflict,  and  to  see  capital 
and  labour  idle  on  that  account.  With 
peace,  prosperity  would  follow.  Just  now 
there  was  a depression  of  trade,  not  because 
men  could  not  or  would  not  work,  nor  because 
the  money  was  not  available,  but  because 
people  were  afraid  to  spend  at  the  present 
time ; but  when  peace  was  restored  there 
would  be  a return  of  prosperity.  Builders 
were  very  anxious  to  have  a fair  contract — an 
equitable  contract — between  master  and  man, 
between  architect  and  builder,  and  between 
client  and  all.  With  a fair  contract  a builder 
felt  confidence  in  his  work,  and  also  that  he 
could  get  justice.  The  Federation  had  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  would,  he  believed,  carry  it 
through  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  In 
regard  to  industrial  disturbances,  when  a dis- 
pute occurred  in  a particular  part  of  the 
country,  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  went  to 
another  part  and  got  employment.  That  was 
not  fair  fighting,  and  what  they  wanted  was 
every  employer  of  labour  to  help  those  masters 
who  had  locked  out  their  men  by  refusing  to 
engage  those  men,  and  if  they  were  to  do  so, 
strikes  and  lock-outs  would  soon  be  over. 
They  all  desired  to  avoid  disputes,  for  the 
benefit  of  masters  as  well  as  men  and  their 
wives  and  families. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Greenwood,  President  of  the 
National  Federation,  who  responded,  said  that 
the  Federation  was  a powerful  institution,  but 
it  ought  to  be  more  powerful  than  it  is,  and  it 
would  be  more  powerful  when  the  new  rules 
came  into  force,  for  the  fact  was  that  the 
Federation,  like  the  Association,  had  been 
suffering  from  injudicious  parsimony.  This 
year  they  were  turning  over  a new  leaf,  as  they 
had  heard.  It  would  prove  a more  difficult 
matter  to  give  effect  in  the  Federation  to  the 
new  rules  than  in  the  Association.  Some  men 
seemed  to  dissent  from  everybody  else,  and,  it 
did  not  matter  what  rule  was  passed  : they 
would  see  vital  objections  to  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Only  that  morning  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a local  secretary  saying  : “ It  is  no 
good  passing  those  rules  ; we  cannot  carry 
them  out  here.”  Well,  they  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  somehow  or  other.  He  hoped 
those  gentlemen  who  had  not  sent  in  their 
returns  would  do  so  without  delay,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  hesitate  about.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  any  one  could  know 
what  wages  his  firm  paid.  Why  should 
there  be  any  secrecy  in  the  matter  ? If 
any  one  wanted  to  know  what  profits  his  firm 
made  that  would  be  another  matter,  but  the 
one  thing  had  no  relation  to  the  other.  He 
thought  he  could  safely  say  that  the  six  builders 
of  London  who  paid  the  most  in  wages  would 
not  be  the  six  builders  who  made  the  largest 
profits  in  London.  This  hesitancy  to  disclose 
what  was  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  non- 
sense : it  was  not  worthy  of  consideration.  If 
for  the  good  of  the  trade  it  was  necessary  to 
disclose,  in  confidence,  the  amount  of  wages, 
let  them  do  so  without  delay.  It  was  difficult 
to  impress  upon  the  local  associations  the  vital 
necessity  of  this  matter.  The  National  Federa- 
tion was  difficult  to  organise,  for  the  customs 
prevailing  in  one  part  of  the  country  were  so 
different  from  those  in  another  part— so 
different  sometimes  that  one  could  almost 
think  the  people  belonged  to  different  countries. 
Another  difficulty  with  the  Federation  was  that 
in  builders’  organisations  there  were  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  those  who  carried 
out  big  contracts  down  to  those  who  employed  , 
but  a few  men.  They  were  all  builders,  and' 
some  of  each  kind  belonged  to  the  Federa- 
tion, and  it  was  difficult  to  organise  men 
whose  interests  were  not  always  the  same  ; but 
in  spite  of  all  this  the  Federation  exists,  and 
had  existed  for  many  years.  When  they  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  th^  Plasterers’ 
Association  (a  national  association)  what  was 
done  in  the  south  was  backed  up  in  the  north 
of  England,  though  there  were  many  who 
prophesied  that  when  they  entered  upon  that 


struggle  it  would  mean  the  death  of  the 
Federation.  There  was  a great  strain,  he 
admitted,  but  they  got  through  satisfactorily, 
although  they  were  not  loyally  supported  all 
over  the  country.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
Federation  was  now  stronger  than  ever  it  was. 
As  to  the  new  form  of  contract,  the  Institute  of 
Builders  were  in  communication  some  time 
ago  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a definite  and 
final  form  which  would  be  fair  to  the  builder 
and  the  client.  The  councils  of  the  two  Insti- 
tutes arrived  at  an  agreement,  but  unfor- 
tunately that  agreement  was  not  adopted  by 
the  general  body  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  consequently  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
finally  approved  by  that  Institute.  But  the 
necessity  for  an  official  form  of  contract  for 
builders  was  so  great  that  the  Institute  of 
Builders  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  publish 
the  form  agreed  upon  by  the  Councils  of  the 
two  Institutes — of  course  with  a proper  explana- 
tion that  the  form  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
general  body  of  architects — and  to  circulate  it 
throughout  the  country.  The  National  Federa- 
tion had  under  consideration  whether  the  form 
should  be  adopted  by  builders  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  the  matter  would  come  up 
for  settlement  in  July.  If  adopted,  he  hoped 
the  master  builder  would  adhere  to  it.  It  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  sane  man 
could  sign  some  building  contracts,  though 
the  cases  of  grossly  unfair  contracts  were 
exceptional.  It  was  for  the  protection  of 
builders  from  the  form  of  contract  which 
was  generally  prepared  by  the  client’s  soli- 
citors— rarely  by  the  architect— that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a settled  form  of  contract 
which  they  could  stick  to.  The  notions  of 
some  solicitors  as  to  contracts  were  amusing. 
Solicitors  often  saw  one  side,  and  it  loomed  so 
large  that  it  obscured  the  other.  Solicitors 
started  with  the  assumption  that  the  builder 
was  a rogue,  and  six  or  eight  pages  were 
devoted  to  providing  against  his  roguery.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  that  any  one  else  could 
be  a rogue,  and  the  other  side  was  generally 
summed  up  in  one  brief  clause  as  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
That  ought  to  cease,  and  the  more  clients 
relied  on  the  architect  for  the  form  of  the  con- 
tract, the  less  trouble  there  would  be. 

Mr.  J.  Carmichael  then  proposed,  “The 
Visitors  (including  Public  Bodies,  Architects, 
and  Surveyors).''  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  said  they  must  all  agree  that  the 
London  County  Council  had  done  splendid 
work  in  improving  the  social  life  of  London  ; 
but  as  ratepayers  he  thought  they  had  a 
serious  grievance  against  the  Council  for 
wasting  money  in  their  endeavour  to  keep 
alive  that  parasitical  creation  of  theirs,  the 
Works  Department. 

Colonel  C.  W.  Stephenson,  V.R.,  responded, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  shortly  after- 
wards. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  lor  this  session 
was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W., 
on  Friday  last  week,  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Eden 
read  a paper  entitled  “The  Organ  in  Church  : 
its  Architectural  Treatment  and  Position.” 
Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Eden  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a most 
able  and  interesting  manner.  He  disagreed 
with  the  “ illumination  ” of  the  pipes,  but 
thought  the  woodwork  should  be  decorated. 
He  showed,  by  a sketch  on  {he  blackboard, 
that  the  natural  lengths  of  organ  pipes  were 
not  such  that  they  could  form  a symmetrical 
arrangment  on  each  side  of  a centre ; the 
largest  pipe  might  be  in  the  centre,  a shorter 
one  to  the  left,  a still  shorter  one  to  the  right, 
and  so  on  ; so  that  the  line  would  be  different 
on  each  side  of  the  centre.  This,  however, 
was  the  natural  treatment,  and  he  thought  it 
had  a picturesque  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance. It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
position  when  the  various  authorities  differed 
so  widely,  but  he  advocated  the  placing  of  the 
organ  (1)  in  the  west  gallery,  (2)  over  the  rood 
screen,  (3)  behind  the  altar.  In  small  parish 
churches  he  would  like  to  see  the  village 
orchestra  reinstated. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Eden,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  M* 
Wonnacott,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Geo.  H* 
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Smith,  W.  J.  Tapper,  Lewis  Jacob,  W.  B. 
Hopkins,  Geoffrey  Lucas,  and  C.  E.  Tucker. 

The  Special  Visitor  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham  who,  in  summing  up  the 
discussion,  said  they  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Eden’s  paper.  He  thought  the 
treatment  of  the  larger  organs  should  be 
symmetrical  in  design  but  that  the  pipes  might 
be  left  irregular  in  the  small  organs.  Mr. 
Statham  strongly  objected  to  the  placing  of 
organs  in  chambers  and  urged  that  plenty  of 
space  should  be  given  to  the  instrument. 
Though  he  did  not  wish  for  noisy  organs,  he 
thought  what  our  organs  wanted  was  weight 
of  tone,  and  that  we  were  behind  the  Germans 
in  this  respect,  and  he  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  a large  pedal  organ,  especially  for  accom- 
panying congregational  singing.  That  could 
not  be  had  with  a small  organ  ; pedal  pipes 
requiring  double  space. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  made  to  include  the 
Special  Visitor,  and  having  been  put  to  the 
meeling  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Mr. 
P.  C.  Eden  having  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Friday,  February  28, 
when  Mr.  Vivian  W.  King  would  read  a paper 
on  ‘‘Design  in  Furniture.” 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS’  INSTITUTION: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works 
was  held  in  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn 
Restaurant,  on  Saturday  last  week.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Parker  (Messrs. 
Patman  and  Fotheringham),  and  there  were 
over  550  members  and  friends  of  the  Institution 
present,  including  Major  Isaacs,  Lieut. -Col. 
Harrison,  V.D.,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Gordon, 
W.  Woodward,  H.  T.  Treadwell,  C.  Wall 
(President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders),  W.  F. 
King  (President  of  the  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association),  F J.  Dove  (the  Governor  of  the 
Institution),  F.  Higgs,  and  T.  Costigan. 

The  loyal  toast  having  been  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  and  honoured, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Treadwell  suitably  proposed  “The 
Navy,  Army,  and  Imperial  Forces,”  which  was 
ably  responded  to  by  Lieut.-CoJ.  Harrison. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening : “ The  Provident  Institution  of 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works.” 
But  for  institutions  of  this  kind,  he  said,  there 
would  be  more  men  found  at  street  corners 
and  in  want.  The  building  trade  was  a pre- 
carious trade,  and  one  day  a foreman  or  clerk 
of  works  was  in  employment  and  in  receipt  of 
good  wages,  and  another  day,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  but  simply  through  the 
inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  or  the  collapse 
of  a job,  due  to  bad  times  or  other  causes,  he 
found  himself  out  of  work  and  in  need  of  help, 
perhaps.  The  present  war  had  affected  and 
was  affecting  the  building  trade  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  any  other  trade  in  the  country, 
and  the  effect  of  that  war  was  being  felt  by 
masters,  as  well  as  by  men  like  foremen  and 
clerks  of  works.  It  was  .right  that  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power,  and  were  interested  in 
builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  should 
do  whati  they  could  to  help  this  Institution 
in  every  way  they  could,  and  thus  help  men 
who  generally  so  faithfully  carried  out  instruc- 
tions of  architect  or  builder.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  such  an  institution, 
for  a man  could  be  so  suddenly  cut  off  by 
death  or  sickness,  and  unexpectedly  need 
help  either  for  himself  or  his  family.  The 
Institution  had  paid  away  over  11,000/.  to 
members  and  their  widows  and  the  orphans, 
and  last  year  400/.  was  paid  in  pensions  : one 
member’s  widow,  still  living,  had  been  paid 
over  300/ , having  been  practically  kept  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.  The  Institution  was 
not  political  in  any  form,  nor  did  it  take  the 
part  of  any  society  ; it  existed  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members,  or  the  wives  or 
children  of  members,  who  were  in  need. 
While  the  Institution  was  carried  on  on  those 
lines,  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders  would 
heartily  support  it. 

Mr.  John  Beer,  Secretary,  in  response,  said 
that  in  the  past  year  there  had  been  steady 
progress  in  their  affairs.  The  Institution  was 
established  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  first 
year  there  was  endowed  a fund  which 
amounted  to  60/.  That  had  gone  on  increasing 


until  it  now  reached  the  sum  of  6,000/.,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  large  enough  for  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  though  it  had  enabled 
them  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  pensions 
from  time  to  time.  For  many  years  the  maxi- 
mum pension  the  directors  were  allowed  to 
grant  was  12s.  per  week  to  the  men  and  5s. 
per  week  to  the  women,  but  now,  through 
the  generosity  of  donors  and  subscribers,  the 
rules  had  been  altered  so  as  to  give  the 
directors  power  to  grant  17s.  6d.  per  week  to 
the  men  and  7s.  per  week  to  the  women.  There 
were  now  five  men  pensioners,  thirteen  women, 
and  eight  children.  It  was  hoped  that  before 
long  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the  men  1 /. 
a week,  the  women  10s.,  and  each  child  5s., 
and  in  that  way  make  the  closing  years  of  life 
happier  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Some 
years  ago  a boy  became  chargeable  to  the 
Institution  and  a grant  was  made.  Shortly 
afterwards  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  Cale- 
donian School  and  the  boy  was  elected  ; but 
the  Institution  did  not  withdraw  the  grant,  and 
next  year,  when  the  boy  left  the  school,  he 
would  have  50/.  or  60/.  with  which  to  make  a 
start  in  life. 

The  toast  of  “ The  Architects  and  Surveyors” 
was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Wall.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  architects 
were  often  placed  in  a very  difficult  position, 
for  as  honourable  men  they  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  act  impartially  between  the  client  and 
the  builder.  They  desired  to  do  right  in  that 
position,  and  they  were  not  to  be  envied 
when  the  builder,  say,  felt  he  was  not  being 
quite  fairly  done  by  ; but  taken  as  a whole 
they  did  their  duty  fearlessly  and  fairly.  He 
had  just  read  the  report  of  a lecture  by  a 
lady  on  the  subject  of  the  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  ladies  entering  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture*. If  they  did,  he  did  not  know  what 
builders  and  builders’  foremen  would  do,  and 
perhaps  it  was  best  not  to  contemplate  such  a 
possibility  ; builders  and  others,  he  was  sure, 
would  rather  have  matters  remain  as  they  were 
at  present.  He  once  had  a lady  traveller  call 
upon  him,  and  in  view  of  the  time  she  took 
trying  to  assure  him  he  wanted  something  he 
did  not  want,  he  hoped  never  to  see  another. 
He  hoped  the  architectural  profession  would 
show  a bold  front  and  would  keep  ladies  from 
entering  the  profession.  Architects  were  the 
artistic  class  of  men,  and  the  surveyors  the 
measuring  class,  and  builders  liked  surveyors 
who  were  well  able  to  discharge  their  duties, 
which,  as  a rule,  they  did  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward,  who  replied,  said  there 
was  a community  of  interest  between  builders’ 
foremen  and  architects,  for  each  of  them  tried 
to  please  the  employer  and  do  the  best  they 
could  in  that  direction.  The  architect  who 
neglected  the  opinion  and  assistance  of  builders’ 
foremen  ‘neglected  assistance  which  was  of 
the  greatest  value  in  carrying  out  a building 
contract.  He  always  said  to  the  foreman  : 

“ Here  are  the  drawings  and  specifications  ; 
whatever  you  can  suggest  which  you  think  is 
an  improvement,  either  in  construction  or 
otherwise,  I hope  you  will  suggest  it  to  me,  and 
I shall  be  thankful  to  you  if  you  do.”  He  had 
got  the  greatest  assistance  in  that  way,  for 
builders’  foremen  often  saw  things  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a work  which  could  not  occur 
to  the  busy  architect.  Builders’  foremen  were 
useful  in  many  ways,  and  architects  were  often 
thankful  to  them  for  the  way  in  which  they 
got  over  difficulties  raised  by  District  Surveyors. 
The  same  remarks  applied  to  the  County 
Council  requirements  (to  satisfy  which  was 
often  a most  difficult  matter)  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  sanitary  inspector.  As  to  clerks 
of  works,  he  hoped  they  would  always  call 
attention  at  the  earliest  moment  to  any  defect 
in  material  or  workmanship  they  might  notice, 
and  not  allow  the  work  to  proceed  and  cause 
trouble  in  the  end. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Gordon,  in  submitting  the  toast  of 
“The  Builders  and  Contractors,”  said  that 
architects  who  found  a good  builder  and  made 
a friend  of  him  would  find  their  work  carried 
out  well  and  successfully.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  King,  the  President 
of  the  London  Master  Builders’  Association. 

Mr.  King  briefly  responded,  remarking  that 
it  was  always  pleasing  to  hear  of  a good 
feeling  between  the  trade  and  the  profession. 

Mr.  J.  Stapleton  proposed  “The  Governors, 
Trustees,  Donors,  Honorary  Subscribers,  and 
Visitors,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
showed  how  carefully  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 


*  See  our  issue  for  February  22, 


tution  were  managed.  With  the  toast  was 
coupled  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  Higgs  and  Mr.  F. 
Costigan. 

Mr.  Higgs  said  what  he  had  learnt  of  the 
Institution  had  been  an  eye-opener  to  him  as 
to  its  character  and  stability.  The  Institution 
had  been  established  sixty  years  and  it  had 
considerable  funded  property,  but  he  thought 
they  should  enlarge  their  membership  beyond 
what  it  was  at  present,  otherwise  the  funds 
would  go  on  increasing  unreasonably. 

Mr.  Costigan  said  the  funds  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  best  possible  way  and  with  the 
least  expense.  The  Institution  encouraged 
those  who  were  disposed  to  help  themselves, 
and  all  who  could  should  help  a society  that 
was  doing  that. 

Mr.  F.  Hann  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“ The  Chairman.” 

The  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours, 
and  the  Chairman  having  replied,  he  proposed 
“ The  Press,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  our 
representative,  who  responded. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  amount  of  over  270/.  were 
announced. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 


Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  14,660/.  for  altera- 
tion to  offices  ; the  Poplar  Borough  Council, 
5,630/.  for  paving  works  and  20,000 /.  for  elec- 
tric light  installation  ; the  Shoreditch  Borough 
Council,  18,000/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; 
the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  7,000/.  for 
street  improvement ; and  the  Hampstead 
Borough  Council,  7,480/.  for  electric  light 
installation. 

The  Engineer's  Department,  — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  brought  up  a report  con- 
taining the  following  recommendations 

“ (a)  That  the  Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  Rider)  be 
removed  from  the  engineer's  department  and  be 
placed  under  the  Tramways  Manager. 

(b)  That  the  following  course  of  procedure  in 
connexion  with  electrical  tramways  be  approved, 
viz  : — 

(i.)  On  the  Tramways  Manager  submitting  a pro- 
posal for  a new  tramway,  or  for  the  conversion  of 
an  existing  tramway  into  an  electrical  tramway,  the 
proposal  shall  be  referred  to  the  Chief  Engineer  for 
report  as  to  any  widening3  of  streets,  interfer- 
ence with  sewers,  pipes,  or  alterations  to  headway 
of  bridges  which  may  be  involved. 

(ii.  The  Chief  Engineer  shall  prepare  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  roadwork,  including  the 
laying  of  tracks  and  the  conduit  construction  in 
consultation  with  the  Electrical  Engineer  as  regards 
the  electrical  portion  of  the  work,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  work 
by  the  contractors,  and  on  completion  shall  hand 
over  the  tramway  to  the  Tramways  Manager. 

(iii.)  The  Tramways  Manager  shall  prepare  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  all  machinery  in  the 
generating  and  sub-stations,  for  the  underground 
electrical  cables,  for  overhead  electrical  equipment, 
and  for  the  rolling  stock,  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  such  work  by  the  con- 

tra(0°That  the  technical  work  of  the  engineer’s 
department  be  in  future  divided  into  three  branches, 


) The  Parliamentary,  Improvements,  &c., 
inch  (to  include  the  water,  highways,  &c„ 
nches,  also  the  general  drawing  woik  and  the 
ies  at  present  devolving  upon  the  Mechanical 
jjneer)  —The  branch  to  be  under  the  supervision 

dr.  Elwir.  . , , , _ ,, 

L)  The  Main  Drainage  Branch — to  be  under  the 
ervision  of  a new  assistant  engineer, 
ii.)  The  Bridges,  Tunnels,  ami  1-crries  Branch.— 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  assistant  engineer, 
eing  understood  that  large  and  important  works 
y,  during  construction,  be  placed,  if  considered 
irable,  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  an  engineer 
daily  engaged  for  that  purpose. 
rj\  That  Mr.  C.  Elwin  be  styled  ‘chief  assistant 
ijneer,’  and  that  his  salary  be  increased  from 
7 to’  900 /.  a year,  and  subsequently  by  two 
lual  instalments  of  50/.  to  1,000/.  a year. 

■)  That  the  salaries  of  the  two  assistant  engineers 
charge  of  the  main  drainage  branch  and  the 
jges  branch  be  800/.  a year  each. 

;ost  of  Brickwork  and  the  Works  Department. 
rhe  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
4 of  brickwork  executed  by  County  Council 
rkmen,  which  was  printed  in  the  Builder  for 
bruary  15,  page  160,  was  then  considered, 
3 debated  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  asked  for  the  mode  of  pro- 
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cedure  adopted  by  the  Committee  in  arriving 
at  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day. 

Lord  Welby,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  the  result  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
actual  number  of  bricks  used  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  days.  As  to  the  actual  number 
of  bricks  laid,  the  Sub-Committee  who  con- 
sidered the  whole  matter  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
stating  the  exact  number  laid. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  in  the  Westing- 
house  power  works  now  being  erected,  the 
number  of  bricks  laid  was  1,400  per  man  per 
day. 

Mr.  Burns  asked  if  Mr.  Beachcroft  could  tell 
them  the  character  of  the  bricks,  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  whether  mortar  was  used  or 
cement,  and  under  what  conditions  the  work 
was  carried  out.  Did  that  work  resemble  the 
class  of  work  found  in  a fire  station  or  lunatic 
asylum  built  by  the  Works  Department? 

Lord  Welby  said  probably  many  members  of 
the  Council  had  heard  from  some  one  else  the 
number  of  bricks  which  ought  to  be  laid  per 
day  per  man,  and  when  they  based  their 
inquiries  on  such  information,  they  did  not 
consider  whether  the  works  were  comparable. 

Captain  Swinton  said  that  the  principal 
charge  made  had  not  been  answered — viz., 
that  the  Council  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  go-easy  practices  in 
the  building  trade  generally,  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  sent  to  represent  the 
whole  of  London,  and  not  to  make  London 
the  cockpit  of  Socialistic  theories.  The  ques- 
tions really  before  them  that  day  were 
whether  they  were  standing  for  honesty  or 
dishonesty  of  work  ; were  they  standing  for 
true  work  or  skulking ; and  whether  they 
were  standing  as  a bracing  force  in  London 
industry  or  as  a demoralising  force.  On 
these  points  they  had  no  information  in  the 
Report. 


Mr.  I eel,  M.P.,  said  that,  if  the  charges  wen 
true,  the  frankest  way  would  be  for  the  Com 
mittee  to  make  a clean  breast  of  it.  He  enviet 
Lord  Welby  his  forty  years' experience  in  th. 
Treasury,  which  enabled  him  to  practise  ai 
Oriental  demeanour  in  bringing  up  so  absur< 
a Report.  He  knew  Lord  Welby  had  a keei 
sense  of  humour,  and  must  be  quietly  laughinj 
up  his  sleeve  at  such  a Report.  The  Repor 
simply  consisted  of  shifty  evasions,  and  no 
one  charge  had  been  dealt  with  in  a straight 
forward  way. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  said  he  should  be  perfect!- 
satisfied  with  any  bricklayer  who  laid  frori 
350  to  400  bricks  a day,  and  he  would  like  ti 
see  people  who  cried  “ shame  " try  to  lav,  o 
even  lift,  that  number.  There  were  man 
things  to  do  in  bricklaying  besides  lilting  ui 
* »ir  nC*S  an<^  PuttinS  them  in  position. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  astonished  that  so  mud 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  scribbler 
in  the  Times  on  questions  of  which  they  knev 
nothing  He  suggested  that  the  attack  wa 
organised  by  the  bnckmakers.  It  was  true  tha 
bricklayers  now  laid  fewer  bricks  than  the 
did  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  but  the  hour 
of  labour  had  been  shortened,  and  the  class  0 
work  now  demanded  was  very  different.  N< 
complaint  was  made  as  to  workmen  restrictini 
their  output  until  they  refused  to  continu 
scamping  work  at  the  bidding  of  their  em 
ployers.  He  challenged  any  one  to  say  tha 
workmen  now  did  not  give  better  work  thai 
ever  before. 


Mr.  White  pointed  out  that  neither  1 
laylor  nor  any  previous  speaker  had  deni 
the  statement  as  to  the  limit  of  330  bricks  , 
dany  n.There  ought  t0  be  no  difficulty  in  say 
whether  or  not  that  was  right.  It  was 
extraordinary  omission  that  no  specific  accoi 
had  been  kept  of  the  cost  of  brickwork  in  t 
Works  Department.  The  whole  result  of  t 
°f  “,e  Works  Department  show 
that  the  Council  were  not  getting  enough  wc 

Works6  n ' “T  If  thc  scven‘y  clerks  in  t 

Works  Department  at  Belvedere-road  coi 
not  give  them  the  prime  cost  of  the  brickwo 
the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  them  the  better 
they  got  the  prune  cost,  they  could  soon  fi 
out  how  many  bricks  were  laid  per  day.  T 
cost  of  brickwork  per  rod  was  from  14!  to  D 

wl-L  n a re.Cent  sewer  at  Woolwich  by  f 
Works  Department,  in  connexion  with  whi 

so  th  hhdabhen  * heavy  Ioss-  the  cost  Per  rc 
so  they  had  heard,  was  22/.  It  was  true that 
brickwork  there  Were  various  classes  of  woi 
but  it  was  usual  to  have  the  work  put  togeth 
and  an  average  taken.  The  great  ones  it 

\ 

-'-n  mat  was  lound  out  it  w; 


easy  to  say  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per 
day. 

Mr.  Stephen  Collins  said  there  was  a great 
difference  in  the  brickwork  of  to-day  com- 
pared with  that  of  some  years  ago,  when 
rough  bricks,  covered  with  cement,  were  used. 
Then  it  was  possible  to  lay  1,000  bricks  quite 
easily,  but  matters  were  different  now, 
especially  as  the  hours  of  labour  were  eight 
instead  of  ten.  Gauge  work  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  that  rapid  way.  As  to  the  cost 
of  brickwork,  on  a large  asylum  he  knew 
he  was  told  that  the  brickwork  had  been 
nearly  20/.  per  rod.  As  to  the  charge 
that  men  were  encouraged  to  “ go  slow,”  he 
did  not  know  much  about  bricklayers,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  stonemasons  he  had 
never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  so  far  as 
the  Operative  Society  of  Stonemasons  was 
concerned. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  said  he  did  not  think  any 
one  reading  the  Report  could  feel  satisfied  with 
it,  but  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Suppose  the  number 
of  bricks  laid  per  day  by  the  Council’s  work- 
men had  been  stated,  the  number  might  be 
taken  by  the  men  as  a maximum  ; but  he 
thought  the  price  per  rod  ought  to  have  been 
given,  and  if  that  information  were  supplied  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  discover  if  the  Council’s 
brickwork  was  being  done  with  economy. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Council’s  brickwork,  as  had  been  proved  at 
the  special  inquiry  held  some  years  ago.  As 
to  the  electrical-power  works  for  the  Westing- 
house  Co.  at  Manchester,  of  course  it  was  quite 
an  easy  matter  for  the  men  to  lay  1,200  bricks 
in  the  foundations,  which  were  of  great  thick- 
ness ; but  it  was  a different  matter  in  building 
the  framework  of  windows  for  a fire-station, 
say,  and  400  bricks  would  be  a very  good  day’s 
work  then. 

Lord  Welby,  replying  on  the  discussion, 
said  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  probably  give  rise  to  a false 
impression  if  they  stated  what  was  the  par- 
ticular number  of  bricks  laid  so  far  as  they 
arrived  at  it. 

On  a division,  the  Report  was  carried  by  87 
votes  to  26. 

Spi tal fields  Market  Bill. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  recommended  the  Council  to  op- 
pose the  City  of  London  (Spitalfields  Market) 
Bill. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved,  and  Mr.  Sankey 
seconded,  an  amendment  to  limit  the  opposition 
of  the  Council  to  the  question  of  securing 
clauses  to  safeguard  their  rights. 

The  Council  divided — for  the  amendment, 
26  ; against,  86. 

The  Committee’s  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

It  was  also  decided  to  oppose  the  North 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Bill. 

Census  Returns  jor  ig'oi  as  to  Overcrowding.— 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 


“ “o  iut  icccuiiy-puousf. 

census  tables,  which  show  the  prevalence  of  ov 
crowding  in  London  generally  and  in  the  seve 
metropolitan  boroughs  in  tenements  of  less  th 
five  rooms.  As  we  were  of  opinion  that  t 
Council  would  desire  to  have  any  available  inforn 
tion  on  this  important  matter  given  at  the  earlii 
possible  moment,  the  statistical  officer  has  prepar 
a preliminary  report  upon  these  tables.  This  rep< 
deals  with  the  broad  general  results  of  the  inforn 
bon  to  be  derived  from  the  tables  publish! 
Further  and  more  detailed  information  will 
available  when  similar  census  statistics  as  to  t 
enumeration  districts  in  London  are  supplied  to  t 
Council.  We  have  given  instructions  for  a copy 
the  statistical  officers’  report  to  be  sent  to  ea 
member  of  the  Council. 

It  appears  from  this  preliminary  report  that 
1891  there  were  831,668  persons  living  in  r.15  S 
tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms.  This  gives 
average  of  2-99  persons  per  room.  In  1901  the 
were  736  096  persons  living  in  124,773  tenemer 
of  less  than  five  rooms.  This  gives  an  avera 
ot  2-88  persons  per  room.  Both  the  amount,  thei 
fore,  and  the  density  of  overcrowding  in  such  ter 
ments  appear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  reduce 
since  1891,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Borough 
Stepney.  With  regard  to  tenements  of  mo 
than  five  rooms,  in  1891  there  were  1S894 
persons  Jiving  in  308,918,  such  tenements,  th 
giving  an  average  of  fru  persons  per  tenemer 
In  1901  there  were  2,086,752  persons  livii 
I 347-510  such  tenements,  thus  giving  an  averai 
I of  6 00  persons  per  tenement  There  appears,  ther 
l re,  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  number  , 
tenements  • *f  more  than  five  rooms,  and  an  increa 
m the  number  of  persons  occupying  such  tenement 
out  a decrease  of  *ii  in  the  average  number  1 
persons  per  tenement.  This,  again,  points  to 
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decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  overcrowding  since 
1891. 

We  must,  however,  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
results  arrived  at  in  this  report  are  of  a general 
character,  and  that  the  particular  results  to  be 
hereafter  ascertained  may  not  in  all  cases  bear  out 
the  general  conclusions  above  noted  as  to  the 
decrease  of  overcrowding." 

Flashlights. — The  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ We  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Council, 
that  on  January  30  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
police  under  the  Council’s  by-law3with  reference  to 
an  alleged  flashlight  at  No.  1,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea. 
Evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  light 
referred  to  was  an  illuminated  advertisement  pro- 
duced by  214  electric  lamps  changing  in  colour 
from  white  to  red,  that  the  lights  faded  away  and 
grew  again  to  maximum  intensity  with  an  interval  of 
about  four  seconds  of  absolute  darkness,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  changes,  the  light  was 
dangerous,  as  horses  were  startled  by  it.  The  de- 
fendants contended  that  the  light  was  not  a flash- 
light within  the  meaning  of  the  Council’s  by-law, 
but  the  magistrate  held  that  the  light  came  within 
the  words  of  the  by-law,  * altering  suddenly  in  in- 
tensity,’ and  was  dangerous  to  traffic.  As  it  was  a 
test  case,  a penalty  of  203.  and  23s.  only  was  im- 
posed. The  magistrate  declined  to  state  a special 
case,  stating  that  he  had  given  his  decision  entirely 
on  a question  of  fact.” 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Worcester  Victoria  Institute  Exten- 
sion.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Library  and 
Museum  Committee  on  the  21st  ult.,  Alderman 
Harry  Day  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  a specially  appointed 
Sub-committee  for  an  extension  of  the  In- 
stitute, at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,000/.,  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  accommodation 
in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  students,  and  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  syllabus.  The  City  Council 
are  to  be  urged  to  sanction  the  proposal,  and 
to  suggest  in  what  way  the  necessary  funds 
shall  be  provided,  whether  wholly  or  only  in 
part  by  public  subscription.  After  considerable 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  invite  plans  for 
the  proposed  new  buildings  from  Worcester 
architects,  and  from  three  students  who,  while 
attending  the  institute  classes,  secured  the 
highest  possible  awards  for  this  class  of  work. 
Their  names  are  A.  G.  Parker,  A.  J.  Pitcher, 
and  W.  G.  M.  Thomasson.  The  existing  build- 
ings were  planned  by  a London  architect. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  held  on  the-  19th  ult.,  Dr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goddard,  of  Bedford, 
exhibited  a piece  of  Roman  mortar  found  near 
the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  which  has  just  been 
unearthed  in  Greenwich  Park.  Dr.  Winstone 
exhibited  an  elegantly  shaped,  wrought-iron, 
ornamental  two  branch  candle-holder,  7 in. 
high,  the  branches  measuring  3 in.  across 
from  centre  to  centre,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Thames,  together  with  some 
ancient  keys  which  were  also  exhibited. 
In  the  churchwarden’s  accounts  of  the 
Royal  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields 
from  the  year  1525  to  1603,  there  are  numerous 
entries  of  receipts  for  lights  at  funerals, 
the  first  entry  being  for  qd.  for  small  lights 
at  the  burial  of  a child.  It  was  thought 
that  the  branch  in  question  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  small  lights  used  on  such 
occasions.  Mrs.  Collier  read  a paper  upon 
“ St.  Christopher,  and  some  representations  of 
him  in  English  churches,”  which  was  illus- 
trated by  several  engravings,  etchings,  and 
coloured  prints.  It  seems  that  St.  Christopher 
may  claim  the  distinction  of  being  more 
frequently  represented  in  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  churches  in  this  country  than  any  other 
saint,  excepting  only  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  So 
far  as  Mrs.  Collier’s  researches  have  gone  she 
has  discovered  as  many  as  183  representations 
of  the  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
chiefly  as  wall  paintings.  The  paper  dealt 
at.  length  with  the  history,  authentic  and 
apocryphal,  of  the  Saint,  and  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  the  great  popularity  he  received, 
although  for  the  first  few  centuries  after  “ his 
death  ” he  was  treated  with  comparative 
neglect.  Apparently  there  were  not  many 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher  ; there 
was,  however,  one  in  London  (in  Threadneedle- 
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street)  which  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  paper  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Patrick,  Mr.  Compton,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Goddard  took  part,  the  latter  remarking  that 
the  churches  at  Bartlow  in  Essex,  and  Llant- 
wit  in  Wales  are  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Fulham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  C.  Thomas 
for  the  Council’s  consent  to  his  retaining  for  a 
further  period  the  one  story  shop  on  the  north  side 
of  Harwood-road  erected  by  him  beyond  the  general 
line  of  buildings  be  granted. — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  a piece  of  land  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Finchley-road  and  north-west 
side  of  Platt’s-Iane,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  H.  B. 
(^uennell  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Hart). — Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — The  retention  of  a one  story 
addition  at  the  rear  of  Xo.  106,  Campbell-road,  Bow, 
abutting  upon  Fairfoot-road  (Messrs.  W.  A.  Hills 
and  Son  for  Mr.  C.  Yates). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Pents  at  the  entrances  to  seven 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Brockley  Rise,  Lewisham 
(Mr.  H.  Lillywhite). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Pents  at  the  entrances  to  twenty- 
two  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Stillness-road, 
Lewisham,  between  Brockley  Rise  and  Crofton 
Park-road  (Mr.  H.  Standen). — Consent. 

Lewisham.f — Two  pents  at  the  front  and  side 
entrances  respectively  of  a dwelling  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Codrington  Hill,  Lewisham  fMr.  J. 
Taylor). — Refused. 

Hampstead.  — Thirteen  dwelling-houses  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead, 
southward  of  Belsize-avenue  (Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley  for 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hill.)— Refused. 

Fulham. f — A building  on  the  west  side  of  Holy- 
port-road,  Fulham,  at  the  corner  of  Crabtree-lane 
(Mr.  H.J.  Greenham). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A bank  building  on  the  south  side  of 
London-road,  Forest  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Dart- 
mouth-road  (Messrs.  Tolley  & Son  for  the  London 
& South  Western  Bank,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Fulham. — The  retention  of  additions  to  the 
Walham-green  Sanitary  Laundry  with  the  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  Garden-row,  Fulham  (Mr. 
A.  Howard  for  Mr.  A.  Chubb). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Marylcbone,  East. f — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  164  to 
182  (even  numbers  only),  Oxford-street,  St.  Maryle- 
bone.  abutting  upon  Winsley-street,  Binstead-street, 
and  Castle-street  East  (Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gordon  for  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring,  jun.). — Consent. 

Finsbury,  East. — Buildings  on  tlie  sites  of  Nos. 
193  to  221  (odd  numbers  only),  City-road.  Shore- 
ditch, with  external  walls  of  such  buildings  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Westmoreland-place,  and  in  advance  of 
the  line  of  buildings  in  Citv-road  (Mr.  E.  B.  l’Anson 
for  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital). 
Refused. 

Hackney,  North. — Residential  flats  at  the  rear  of 
Nos.  OS,  70,  72,  and  74,  Albion-road,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, to  abut  upon  Church-path,  and  a pathway  lead- 
ing therefrom  to  Albion-road  (Mr.  A.  P.  Osment). — 
— Refused. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plan. 

Paddington,  South. — Deviations  from  the  plan 
certilied  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43 
of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuild- 
ing of  a stable,  with  living  rooms  over,  on  the  site 
of  No.  12,  Connaught-mews,  Edgware-road  (Mr.  P. 
Dollar  for  Mr.  F.  Verney). — Consent. 

Dwelling  Houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Deptford. — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  Act  to  Messrs.  Farquhar- 
son  Brothers  for  the  erection  of  a building  on  low- 
lying  land  at  the  junction  of  Lovelinch-street  and 
Rollins-street,  Deptford. — Consent. 

Deptford  — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  Act  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Johnson 
for  the  erection  of  two  cottages  on  low-lying  land 
situate  in  Trundley’s-road,  Deptford,  at  the  corner 
of  Sandford-street  (Mr.  W.  Wilkinson  on  his  behalf). 
— Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


Reredos,  Rainham  Parish  Church,  Essex.— 
On  the  1 8th  ult.  a new  reredos  was  dedicated  in  this 
church.  The  work  is  in  oak,  with  very  elaborately 
carved  fifteenth  century  canopies,  and  the  panels 
diapered  in  gold  and  colour.  The  work  is  from  the 
studios  of  Messrs.  Taylor  & Clifton,  of  London. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES. 

THE  first  of  the  Carpenters’  Hall  Lectures  this 
year  on  matters  connected  with  building  was  given 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  on  Thursday  last  week, 
the  subject  chosen  being  “ The  Transmission  of  Light 
and  Electricity.”  He  began  by  giving  an  historical 
resumt!  of  the  methods  of  measuring  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1675  Roemer 
had  found  that  it  was  186,000  miles  per  second. 
He  had  noticed  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satel- 
lites always  preceded  their  predicted  times  when 
the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sun,  and  happened  later  when  they  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  ; hence,  knowing  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  velocity  of 
light.  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  had  made  actual 
measurements  of  the  time  light  took  to  travel  to  a 
mirror  some  miles  away  and  be  reflected  back,  and 
their  results  corroborated  Roemer’s  calculations. 
Thomas  Young  gave  a conclusive  proof  that  light 
was  a form  of  wave  motion,  and  not  a substance,  by 
showing  that  two  rays  of  light  when  added  together 
caD,  in  certain  circumstances,  produce  darkness,  a 
result  which  would  be  impossible  if  light  was 
material. 

Dr.  Fleming  gave  certain  data,  from  which  he 
calculated  that  the  heat  radiated  per  square  foot  at 
the  sun’s  surface  was  equivalent  to  burning  50  lbs. 
of  coal  per  minute,  whilst  in  the  largest  liner3  the 
amount  of  coal  burnt  per  square  foot  of  grate  sur- 
face was  only  50  lbs.  per  hour.  The  question 
arises,  How  is  all  this  heat  produced  in  the  sun  ? 
If  the  sun  were  molten  steel  the  heat  would  not 
last  a week  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  dissipated. 
If  the  earth  were  a ball  of  coal,  and  were  dropped 
into  it  it  would  only  last  twenty  hours.  The  only 
sufficient  cause  of  the  sun’s  heat  is  that  it  is  due  to 
compression.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun 
is  16  in.  smaller  every  day,  but  this  rate  of 
diminution  would  not  be  perceptible  even  in  10,000 
years.  The  horse  power  of  the  sunlight  absorbed 
and  wasted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  5,000,000 
per  square  mile.  Hence  the  horse  power  developed 
at  Niagara  is  nothing  compared  with  the  energy 
wasted  on  a few  square  miles  of  the  earth’s 
surface. 

The  lecturer,  after  giving  a clear  description  of 
the  dispersion  of  white  light  into  its  primary  colours 
and  how  all  these  coloured  rays  travel  with  the 
same  velocity  in  the  ether,  went  on  to  describe  the 
invisible  waves  in  the  ether  and  how  they  can  be 
detected.  He  pointed  out  how  Hertzian  waves 
always  move  in  straight  lines.  Wax,  glass,  card- 
board, and  wood  are  transparent  to  these  rays, 
whilst  silver  paper,  wire  gauze,  the  human  hand, 
and  water  are  opaque  to  them.  Striking  experi- 
ments were  shown  to  illustrate  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  these  rays.  The  action  of  the  coherer 
used  to  detect  them  was  explained  by  saying  that 
the  radiations  falling  on  the  metal  filings  on  the 
tube  made  it  a conductor  of  electricity  and  hence 
enabled  the  battery  to  work  through  it  and  ring  a 
bell. 

After  explaining  the  atomic  and  molecular  theory 
of  matter,  Dr.  Fleming  gave  an  account  of  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson's  discovery  that  atoms  could  be  split 
up  into  corpuscles. 

Sir  W.  Crookes  discovered  that  when  a current  of 
electricity  was  passed  through  two  platinum  wires 
sealed  into  a vacuum  tube  a special  kind  of  radiation 
comes  away  from  the  terminal  where  the  current 
left  the  tube— this  radiation  is  a stream  of  cor- 
puscles. If  we  have  a metal  cross  hung  inside  a 
Crookes’  tube,  then  it  will  prevent  some  of  the 
corpuscles  striking  the  glass,  and  a dark  shadow  of 
the  cross  will  be  seen.  If  the  cross  be  now  shaken 
down,  a bright  shadow  will  be  seen  on  the  glass 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cross  had  previously  pre- 
vented part  of  the  glass  from  being  bombarded  by 
these  corpuscles.  The  radiating  stream  from  the 
cathode  can  be  deflected  by  a magnet,  and  the 
material  particles  forming  the  stream  are  present  in 
every  flame  and  in  very  hot  bodies. 

Substances. which  have  the  power  of  giving  out 
corpuscles  by  themselves  are  called  radio-active. 
The  best  known  and  most  powerful  of  these  is 
radium  Every  corpuscle  is  charged  with  negative 
electricity  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it ; in 
fact  it  is  thought  that  these  corpuscles  are  negative 
electricity,  and  that  an  electric  current  is  simply  a 
procession  of  them. 

Light  waves  exercise  a very  slight  pressure. 
Professor  Lebedew,  of  Moscow,  has  recently 
measured  the  pressure  of  light,  and  found  it  to 
vary  between  2J  and  4^  lbs.  weight  per  square 
mile,  depending  on  whetuer  the  substance  is  black 
or  white.  The  sun’s  corona  is  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon ; it  consists  merely  of  corpuscles  Pushed 
out  from  the  chromosphere  by  the  pressure  of  light. 
In  the  same  way  the  tail  of  a comet  consists  of  cor- 
puscles, and  the  radiating  pressure  of  light  always 
keeps  them  pointing  away  from  the  sun.  The  Aurora 
Borealis  and  the  Aurora  Australis  are  made  up  of 
corpuscles,  and  the  reason  why  they  appear  at 
the  poles  is  that  they  are  attracted  there  by  the 
earth’s  magnetism. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  giving  some  data 
about  the  power  available  on  the  earth  for 
working  machinery.  He  regretted  that  electricity 
was  not  more  largely  employed  in  coal  mining  in 
this  country.  In  America  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 
poal  output  was  raised  to  the  surface  electrically 


whilst  in  England  only  about  1 per  cent,  was  so 
raised.  The  discourse  was  illustrated  by  many 
striking  experiments,  and  was  listened  to  by  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 


BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Report  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  the  registered  offices,  3 r and 
32,  Bedford-street.  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  the  Chairman,  Colonel 
Stanley  G.  Bird,  presiding.  The  notice  convening 
the  meeting  having  been  taken  as  read,  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  and  Balance-sheet,  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  point  out  the  improved  condition  of  the 
company.  The  funds  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
were  in  excess  of  those  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year.  There  was  one  remark  he  would  like  to 
make  with  regard  to  paragraph  three  of  the  Report 
with  reference  to  the  reduction  in  the  premium 
income,  and  that  was  : the  directors  had  refused 
business  because  no  amount  of  premium  would 
cover  some  risks,  and  the  best  way  was  to  cut  them 
at  once.  He  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
company's  assets  were  invested  in  gilt-edged 
securities,  and,  like  other  securities,  they  had 
tumbled  down  ; but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
funds  were  in  excess  of  those  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  He  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
meeting  that  a good  rebate  would  be  made  to  those 
who  re-insured.  It  would  be  in  excess  of  last  year’s, 
and  would,  he  thought,  satisfy  everybody. 

Mr.  Lascelles  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet. 

Colonel  Stewart  Harrison  drew  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  small  1 percentage  of  the  working 
expenses  and  claims  to  the  premium  income,  and 
thought  great  praise  was  due  to  the  directors  for 
the  skill  and  care  they  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  policyholders. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  vote,  the  report  and 
accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  on  behalf  of  the  directors  and 
himself  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  Colonel 
Harrison  for  his  kind  words.  The  Directors  devoted 
an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  management  of 
the  Company,  and  spared  no  effort  to  keep 
the  claims  and  expenses  as  low  as  possible. 
He  hoped  that  during  the  current  year  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a greater  amount  of  new 
business,  and  thus  spread  the  expenses  over  a larger 

ea. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Directors’  fees  for  the 
past  year  be  600/. 

The  following  retiring  Directors  were  re- 
elected : — Mr.  J.  Stevenson  Jones,  Liverpool  ; Mr. 
Wm.  Southern,  Manchester  ; Mr.  J.  Howard  CV.1IP, 
London  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Marsden,  Bolton  : and  Mr.  Wm. 
Sapcote,  Birmingham  ; and  Mr.  Chas.  Fox  was  re- 
elected auditor. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  and  for  his  services  during 
the  past  year. 

BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
took  place  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  were  presented  and 
adopted.  Among  those  present  were  the  outgoing 
President,  Mr.  George  Appleton  ; the  incoming  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Fredk.  Lionel  Dove  ; the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Edwin  Brooks  ; Messrs.  Amphlett,  Desch,  Gammon, 
Newling,  Oldham,  Parker,  Stansfeld,  and  Turpin, 
members  of  Committee  ; and  John  Austin,  Secre- 

“*The  report  showed  that  the  income  was  697/., 
and  that  5S6J.  5s.  was  paid  in  pensions  and  10 1.  in 
temporary  relief.  The  pensioners  now  number 
twenty-five,  the  largest  number  yet  on  the  books  at 
one  time.  Three  orphans  are  also  being  maintained 
and  educated  in  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  having  been  elected  to 
presentations  purchased  by  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Appleton  thanked  the  Committee  for  their 
great  assistance  during  his  year  of  office.  And  in- 
formed his  successor  that  the  position  of  President 
was  almost  a sinecure. 

The  Committee,  through  Mr.  Edwin  Brooks, 
complimented  Mr.  Appleton  on  his  successful  year, 
and  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  kind  services  ; and 
Mr.  Dove  acknowledged  the  honour  of  election  as 
President,  and  trusted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
have  earned  the  same  thanks  which  had  been  so 
gladly  given  his  predecessors.  

The  motion  for  alteration  of  rule  limiting  the 
area  of  benevolence  to  the  Metropolitan  district 
was  carried  unanimously. 

1 1 was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  would 
be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  April  22. 

ASPHALT  — We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  has  been  placed 
on  the.  Admiralty  and  War  Office  list  of  asphalt 
merchants  and  payiors. 


3Ilustrattons. 


FOUNTAIN,  PALAZZO  VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE. 

DHE  fountain  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  for  its  position  and  general 
grouping,  the  pose  of  the  lions  on  either  side 
being  particularly  striking. 

The  e are  two  of  these  fountains,  one  on 
either  side  of  or.e  of  the  main  entrances. 

C.  W.  S. 


CHOIR  STALLS,  SAN  GIORGIO 
MAGGIORE,  VENICE. 

The  magnificent  choir  stalls  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  at  Venice,  are  the 
work  of  Albert  de  Brule,  a Fleming,  and  were 
erected  in  the  year  1598. 

The  carving  is  remarkable  both  for  its  rich- 
ness of  detail  and  delicacy  of  execution  and 
exhibits  all  the  consummate  skill  in  workman- 
ship and  design  whichibelongs  to  that  period  of 
Italian  architecture.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion is  the  work  on  the  panels  at  the  back  of 
the  upper  row  of  stalls,  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  church— one  of  Palladio's— stands  on  an 
island  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  Guidecca,  and 
it  is  from  the  tower  of  this  church  that  the  best 
general  view  of  the  city  of  Venice  can  be 
obtained.  C.  W S 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S  NE 
PREMISES,  MANCHESTER. 

The  Eagle  Insurance  Co.  are  erecting  ne 
premises,  as  shown,  by  our  view,  in  Cros 
street  and  King-street,  Manchester. 

The  building  is  being  erected  in  Cullin 
worth  stone  from  plinth  to  cornice.  The  ere 
of  the  company,  an  eagle,  surmounts  tl 
central  pediment  in  Cross-street.  Green  slat 
are  to  be  used.  A feature  of  the  exterior  is  tl 
continuous  balcony  running  above  the  sh< 
windows,  and  carrying  a wrought-iron  railin 
lhere  are  fireproof  floors  throughout. 

The  ground  floor  is  being  used  for  sho 
only,  each  of  which  has  a basement  connect! 
with  it.  3 he  first  floor  is  to  be  chiefly  occupi. 
by  the  premises  of  the  insurance  company,  ai 
he  remainder  of  that  floor  and  the  second  ar 
**oors  are  to  be  offices  for  letting. 
£rchitecls  ,or  ,he  building  are  Mess: 
Chns.  Heathcole  & Sons,  of  Manchester,  a: 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Southern  & Sons, 


STEEL  STRUCTURE  OF  HIGH  B 
INGS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  further  reference  to  the  paper  on 
tectural  and  constructional  engineerini 
before  the  Architectural  Association  t 


T.  C.  Cunnington,  and  published  in  our  issue 
of  January  25,  we  now  give  two  sheets  of 
details  of  the  steel  construction  as  carried  out 
upon  the  Park-row  Building,  New  York, 

U. S.A.,  with  some  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  building. 

The  structure  is  carried  entirely  on  piles 
driven  into  a sand  foundation  to  a depth  of 
about  20  ft.  There  are  about  3,500  piles  used 
in  the  construction.  They  are  of  round 
American  spruce,  free  from  knots,  with  the 
bark  left  on.  They  are  from  10  in.  to  14  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  head,  and  the  load  on  each 
does  not  exceed  16  tons.  They  are  driven  at 
from  16  in.  to  18  in.  apart,  centre  to  centre, 
commencing  at  the  centre  of  each  group  and 
working  outwards,  while  the  rows  are  about 
24  in.  apart,  centre  to  centre.  The  heads  are 
cut  off  below  the  level  of  ground  water,  or  at 
34  ft.  4 in.  below  the  level  of  the  kerb  in  Park- 
row.  From  12  in.  to  16  in.  is  excavated  around 
the  head  of  each  pile,  which  space  is  filled  in 
with  concrete,  composed  of  1 part  Portland 
cement,  2 parts  sand,  and  5 parts  broken 
stone,  not  more  than  2\  in.  cube.  The  con- 
crete is  levelled  up  flush  with  the  heads  of  the 
piles.  Upon  the  top  of  the  concrete  are  laid 
granite  blocks  to  receive  the  brick  footings 
which  carry  the  grillage  beams,  as  shown. 
Most  of  the  columns  rest  on  distributing 
girders,  each  girder  carrying,  as  a rule,  two 
columns,  though  in  one  case  there  are  as  many 
as  four  columns  on  one  girder. 

A typical  distributing  girder  is  shown  in 
detail  No.  1 (Sheet  I.),  together  with  the 
grillage  beams  and  granite  coping  blocks 
underneath  them.  This  girder  supports 
columns  Pi  and  P2,  each  of  which  carries 
about  1,100  tons,  so  that  the  girder  itself  sus- 
tains a load  of  about  2,200  tons.  -It  is  26  ft. 
long  and  8 ft.  deep,  and  has  four  web  plates, 
each  3 in.  thick.  There  are  four  angles,  6 in. 
by  6 in.  by  § in.  on  each  flange,  together  with 
six  flange  plates  (three  top  and  three  bottom), 
each  2 ft.  8 in.  wide  by  f in.  thick.  The  girder 
is  carried  upon  thirty-five  steel  joists,  12  in. 
deep  by  5 ft.  long,  which  are  separated  by 
distance  pieces.  In  the  foundation  in  question 
there  are  four  of  these  distance  pieces  between 
every  two  beams,  but  in  some  of  the  founda- 
tions, where  the  length  of  the  beam  is  6 ft., 
there  are  six  distance  pieces  between  every 
two  beams.  The  distance  pieces  are  box- 
shaped, and  have  milled  surfaces  which  bear 
evenly  on  the  top  and  bottom  flange  of  the 
beams.  The  grillage  beams  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  granite  caps  and  are  bedded  on  cement. 
Box  and  lattice  girders  are  used  for  connecting 
the  columns  at  the  walls,  and  they  are  attached 
to  the  columns  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the 
connexions  as  stiff  as  possible  in  order  that  they 
may  do  service  as  vertical  wind  bracing. 
Great  lateral  stiffness  is  given  to  the  building  in 
this  way. 

One  of  the  typical  lattice  girders  is  shown 
in-  detail  No.  3 (Sheet  IV.),  but  it  does  not 


require  any  particular  description,  as  the  con 
struction  is  very  clearly  shown.  They  all  have 
the  flange  angles  § in.  apart  to  allow  an  easj 
means  of  attaching  the  cast-iron  lintels  anc 
sills.  These  girders  are  connected  at  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  to  angle  pieces  on  the 
columns. 

Some  of  the  main  columns  carry  aboul 
1,100  tons  on  the  lower  length,  which  rests  or 
the  distributing  girder.  Columns  Pi  and  P2 
being  similar,  column  Pi  has  been  taken  at 
descriptive  of  both.  The  columns,  detai 
drawing  No.  4,  are  of  box  construction,  and  are 
built  up  of  plates  and  angles  and  strengthened 
according  to  the  load  they  have  to  carry  by  the 
addition  of  plates,  as  shown  in  the  cross  sec- 
tions on  drawing.  This  forms  a simple  and 
efficient  means  of  varying  the  sectional  area  ol 
the  column  without  materially  altering  its 
radius  of  gyration,  and  enables  a great  number 
of  plates  of  one  standard  size  to  be  used  in 
different  columns,  thus  reducing  very  mate- 
rially the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  bottom 
length  of  the  column,  where  it  rests  on  the 
distributing  girder,  has  a flange  plate  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  which  plate  is  securely 
riveted  to  the  body  of  the  column  with  angles 
by  means  of  a double  line  of  rivets  ; while  at 
its  upper  end,  where  the  next  column  length 
rests,  it  has  angles  forming  a flange,  but  no 
plate. 

The  ends  of  the  two  lengths  of  columns  are 
faced,  so  that  they  bear  truly  one  on  the  other, 
and  are  riveted  together  through  each  angle. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  two  splice  plates, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  column,  as  shown. 
These  plates  are  firmly  riveted  to  the  lower 
length  of  column  in  the  shops,  but  the  part 
projecting  above  the  top  is  riveted  to  its  next 
length  of  column  above  when  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  building.  These  rivets  pass  through 
the  splice  plates  and  the  sides  ot  the  column. 
This  forms  a very  strong  joint,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  the  method  of  fixing  by  means  of  the 
angles  alone,  as  it  makes  the  whole  column 
much  stiffer  and  better  able  to  resist  the  side 
stresses  due  to  wind.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
way  of  jointing  the  different  lengths  of  the 
column  is  adopted  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
so  that  the  combined  lengths  are  formed  into 
one  united  whole,  which  extends  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof. 

The  method  of  carrying  and  fixing  the  box 
and  lattice  girders,  which  carry  the  walls  and 
also  the  floor  girders,  is  clearly  shown  in 
detail  at  D,  &c.,  on  Sheet  IV.  For  example, 
angle  brackets  are  riveted  to  the  body  of  the 
column  in  order  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
girder  where  they  abut  against  the  plates. 
These  brackets  are  stiffened  by  vertical  angles 
which  bear  up  against  their  underside,  and 
thus  form  a very  strong  support.  There  is  also 
an  angle  bracket  riveted  to  the  side  of  the 
column  some  distance  above  the  lower  one, 
and  in  an  inverted  position  in  regard  to  the 
latter.  The  distance  ctween  these  angles  is 
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equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  which  abuts 
against  the  column  at  this  point,  and  when  the 
girder  is  in  position  its  upper  flange  is  riveted 
to  the  upper  angle  in  such  a way  as  to  add 
lateral  stiffness  to  the  building.  In  some  of 
the  other  lengths  of  columns  the  brackets 
which  carry  the  girders  are  formed  of  plates  as 
well  as  angles,  but  in  almost  every  case  the 
girders  are  riveted  through  the  upper  flange  to 
angle  brackets  on  the  columns. 

All  the  abutting  surfaces  of  the  columns  are 
planed  to  an  even  bearing. 


Books. 


Laxton's  Builders'  Price  Book  Jor  11)02. 
Eighty -fifth  Edition.  London  : Kelly’s 
Directories,  Limited,  182,  183,  and  184, 
High  Holborn,  W.C. 

FTER  an  existence  of  eighty-five  years 
this  work  must  command  our  respect, 
if  only  for  its  age  ; but  in  addition 
to  this  claim  on  the  score  of  age,  it  is  also  satis- 
factory to  note  that  in  its  later  years  it  has  much 
improved  both  in  size  and  quality.  How  much 
this  is  due  to  the  severe  competition  of  its 
younger  contemporaries  it  would  be  unkind 
to  suggest.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
edition  now  before  us  well  sustains  its  cha- 
racter, and  justifies  its  existence  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  a price  book  to  do  so.  The  un- 
eventful year  that  has  just  passed  has  made 
necessary  no  very  marked  revision  in  the 
prices,  but  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  what  was 
necessary  has  been  done  with  care  and  dis- 
cretion. We  have  tested  sundry  of  the  prices 
taken  haphazard  from  different  trades,  and  find 
that  on  the  whole  they  present  a fair  average, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  start  with  a definite 
standard,  “circumstances”  in  this  connexion 
“ altering  cases”  to  a very  great  extent. 

The  “ Adaptation  of  a Price  Book  to  Varying 
Rate  of  Wages”  has  served  through  two  rises 
in  wages  after  it  was  first  written,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  anybody  attempting  to  use  it. 
We  have  called  attention  to  this  in  previous 
reviews.  It  may  not  be  a very  important 
chapter,  but  if  it  is  to  be  inserted  at  all,  it 
should  at  least  be  correct.  However,  it  would 
not  be  a severe  loss  to  the  book  if  the  “ Ex- 
amples ” were  omitted  altogether,  as  without 
these  the  method  would  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  any  one  with  a spark  of  intelligence. 


Bermondsey : its  Historic  Memories  and  Hsso 

ciations.  By  Edward  T.  Clarke.  London  : 

Elliot  Stock.  1902. 

This  volume  forms  a cheap  edition  of  an  in- 
teresting work,  of  which  the  first  eight  chapters 
(one  half  of  the  book)  relate  to  “ Monastic 
Bermondsey,”  the  remaining  four  chapters 
being  devoted  to  the  story  of  “Bermondsey 
House  and  its  occupants,”  and  an  account  of 
the  locality  in  more  modern  times.  Whilst 
treating  his  theme  in  a painstaking  though 
somewhat  discursive  manner,  the  author  has 
not  failed  to  consult  several  local  authorities — 
including  Mr.  G.  W.  Phillips,  Dr.  Rendle,  Mrs. 
Boger,  and  others — and  gives  copious  extracts 
from  their  writings. 

The  Domesday  Survey  cites  Bermondsey, 
in  Brixton  hundred,  as  held  by  the  King, 
and  before  him  by  Earl  Harold,  and 
mentions  its  new  and  handsome  church. 
The  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Saviour  had  its 
origin  in  a priory  founded  in  1082  for 
a band  of  Benedictine  monks,  brought  lrom 
Cluny,  upon  whom  Aylwin  Child  bestowed 
some  rents  in  the  City  of  London,  in  addition 
to  the  Cowyk,  or  Quickbury,  manor  given  by 
Richard,  who  is  described  as  brother  of 
Gundred,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror  and  wife 
of  William  de  Warenne.  King  William  II. 
surrendered  to  the  priory  his  Royal  manor 
there  ; other  benefactions  quickly  followed, 
and  at  Richard  II. ’s  request  Pope  Boniface  IX. 
erected  (1399)  the  priory  into  an  abbey,  which 
under  favour  of  succeeding  sovereigns  attained 
to  great  wealth  and  importance.  In  later 
years,  however,  the  revenues  declined,  and  at 
the  surrender  in  1537  of  Abbot  Wharton  the 
official  valuation  computed  the  income  of  the 
abbey  to  be  474/.  14s.  4d.,  though  Burnet 
in  his  “ History  of  the  Reformation”  says,  “ It 
was  valued  at  548/.,  and  so  fell  not  within  the 
Act.”  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  by  the  way, 
received  the  surrender  of  St.  Albans,  but  saved 
that  abbey  church  from  being  pu  led  down, 


held  the  lucrative  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentations.  To  him  and  his  wife, 
on  August  30,  1541,  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  whom  the  site  of  the 
abbey  had  been  granted  on  July  8 of  that  same 
year,  conveyed  the  property  in  fee,  under  a sale 
afterwards  confirmed  by  letters  patent.  There- 
upon Pope  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  church 
and  most  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and 
with  the  materials  built  for  himself  a house 
which  with  its  gardens,  orchards,  pasture  land, 
ponds, andsoon, covered abouttwenty  acres.  On 
the  other  hand  he  applied  a portion  of  his 
gains  to  the  building  and  endowment  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  After  Pope’s  death  at 
Clerkenwell  Priory,  in  1559,  his  property  in 
Bermondsey  was  acquired  by  Thomas 
Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, who  lived  there  in  great  state.  He 
had  been  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Queen, 
and  she  visited  him  there  a few  days  betore  he 
died  on  June  9,  1593  i his  widow,  Frances,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  founded 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

We  will  now  turn  to  what  constitutes  a 
pleasing  feature  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  work— the 
numerous  and  well-chosen  illustrations,  some 
of  them  being  reproductions  from  the  views 
and  plans  in  Wilkinson’s  “Londina  Illustrata.” 
The  manor  house,  it  is  true,  quickly  dis- 
appeared ; its  site,  however,  is  yet  clearly 
represented  by  Bermondsey-square,  corres- 
ponding with  the  former  great  court  of  the 
abbey.  To  the  east  is  Long-walk,  over  part 
of  which,  and  of  the  ground  bounded  by 
Grange-walk  on  the  south,  stood  a palace  of 
King  William  I.,  his  successor,  and  our  earlier 
Plantagenet  kings.  Until  1805  remained  the 
North  Gate,  together  with  adjoining  portions 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  a view  is  also 
given  of  the  West  Gate  as  it  appeared  in 
1777.  The  situations  of  the  gates,  and  of  the 
abbey  church,  are  plotted  in  the  ground  plan, 
made  in  1679,  and  published  by  Wilkinson  in 
1822.  There  are  views,  too,  of  the  hall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  manor-house  built  by  Pope, 
showing  details  after  the  Tudor  style  ; Jamaica 
House,  at  the  end  of  Cherry  Garden-street  ; 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
(rebuilt  in  1680  and  restored  by  G.  Porter  in 
1830)  ; and  various  modern  public  buildings 
the  architects  of  which  are  not  named.  Mr. 
Clarke  supplies  an  index. 


The  Pavement  Masters  of  Siena  (1369-1562). 

By  Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust,  M.A. 

George  Bell  & Sons. 

This  book  will  be  found  a useful  guide  by 
those  who,  having  the  opportunity,  have  also 
the  patience,  to  study  the  pavement  of  Siena 
Cathedral.  Considered  in  relation  to  the 
great  building,  as  a part  only  of  a whole,  and 
as  a part  also  where  subordination  is  demanded 
rather  than  emphasis,  the  pavement  is  a 
discord.  The  attention  of  the  spectator  is 
arrested  and  his  sense  of  architectural  values 
dissipated,  by  this  dominant  note  beneath  his 
feet. 

Eager  in  display,  and  reckless  of  purpose, 
nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  entangle- 
ments into  which  the  Italian  Renaissance  was 
hurried.  Yet  the  pavement  is  of  unquestioned 
interest  as  a historical  relic,  and  possesses  all 
the  ingenuity,  and  some  of  the  charm,  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs.  So  far,  therefore, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  labour  which  Mr. 
Cust  has  expended  upon  its  analysis. 


Sanitary  Engineering : A Practical  Manual  of 
Town  Drainage  and  Sewage  and  Refuse 
Disposal.  By  Francis  Wood,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Survevor  of  Fulham.  London  : 
Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Ltd.  1902. 

This  work  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series 
known  as  “ Griffin’s  Scientific  Text-Books.” 
The  author  claims  to  “ have  commented  upon 
many  subjects  in  ....  an  original  manner," 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing 
the  claim,  but  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit  that  all  his  “opinions  and  criti- 
cisms ” are  “ the  outcome  of  the  most 
careful  and  deliberate  inquiry  and  thought.” 
In  Article  218  it  is  written : “ There  are 
other  cases  where  the  outlej  is  into  the  sea 
at  a point  just  below  the  low  water  level. 
In  these  the  sewage  has  to  be  retained  in  a 
chamber  during  the  period  the  tide  is  coming 
in  ...  . some  six  and  a half  hours.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  sewage  only  flows 
on  and  during  the  ebb-tide.”  In  the  next 


article  the  author  proceeds  “ in  an  original 
manner”  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  the 
chamber,  a coil  of  sewers  might  be  con- 
structed at  one  side  of  the  outlet  sewer.  A 
diagram  is  given  in  illustration  of  this  sug- 
gestion, and,  if  it  were  called  an  elevation 
instead  of  a plan,  it  would  serve  equally  well 
as  an  illustration  of  a coil  of  heating  pipes  on 
the  one-pipe  system.  The  main  is  lettered 
D A B C ; at  A is  the  branch  for  the  coil 
E F G H,  which  returns  to  the  main  at  the 
point  B.  The  author’s  description  can  now 
be  understood.  “When  the  tide  begins  to 
flow,  the  sewage  is  turned  into  the  sewer 
A E FGH,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  B the 
tide  is  on  the  ebb.  . . . This  sewer  might  be 
made  with  such  an  inclination  as  would  keep 
it  self-cleansing.”  If  this  suggestion  is  “the 
outcome  of  the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
inquiry  and  thought,”  then  a little  less  care 
and  deliberation  would  probably  give  better 
results.  With  a sewage-velocity  of  2 ft.  per 
second— the  smallest  allowed  by  the  author  in 
Art.  146 — the  length  of  the  coil  of  sewers 
would  have  to  be  nearly  nine  miles  in  order 
that  6)^  hours  might  be  occupied  by  the  flow 
from  A to  B 1 

Nearly  five  years  ago  Mr.  Wood  contributed 
an  article  to  an  engineering  paper  ; for  his  own 
sake,  he  ought  to  have  left  it  there.  It  bristles 
with  errors,  as  the  author  himself  will  find  by 
checking  the  calculations  on  pp.  175-6. 
Perhaps  the  following  equation  may  be  of 
service  : — Let  x = discharge  of  sewage  in 
gallons,  containing  1-5  grains  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  per  gallon,  y = discharge  of  river  in 
gallons,  containing  01  grain  of  alb.  am- 
monia per  gallon,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  proportions  in  which  x and  y must  be 
mixed  in  order  to  obtain  a liquid  containing 
.04  grain  of  alb.  ammonia  per  gallon, — 
then  (.v  * 15)  4-  (y  x ’oi)  = (.v  + y)  x -04. 
From  this  we  find  that  y = 48 '6  v,  a very 
different  result  from  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
Wood.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
errors  in  this  series  of  calculations. 

We  can  now,  without  fear  of  offending  our 
architectural  readers,  quote  Mr.  Wood's 
opinions  about  them  : “ Architects,  as  a rule, 
have  no  special  knowledge  as  to  drainage 
matters,  so  that  it  is  better  that  he  [s/r]  should 
confine  himself  to  laying  out  the  estate  from  a 
•commercial  standpoint,  and  put  the  drainage 
operations  into  the  hands  of  the  competent 
civil  engineer  who  is  acting  for  the  local 
authority.  The  author  has,  in  many  cases, 
suggested  new  routes  for  the  sewers,  better 
inclinations,  altered  the  dimensions,  given 
details  of  manholes  and  lampholes,  corrected 
specifications,”  &c.  Exactly.  Architects  are 
under  the  thumbs  of  these  competent 
civil  engineers  acting  for  the  local 
authority,  and  must  do  as  they  are 
told,  not  as  they  think  best.  Imagine  two 
main  parallel  streets  with  cross  streets  running 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  a certain  town, 
engineer  the  first  required  the  sewers  in  the 
cross  streets  to  commence  at  the  building  line 
of  the  upper  main  street ; engineer  the  second 
insisted  on  these  sewers  commencing  in  the 
sewer  manholes  in  the  upper  main  street,  in 
order  to  promote  a circulation  of  air  throughout 
the  sewerage  system  ; engineer  the  third 
would  have  none  of  this,  and  suggested  that 
the  sewers  in  the  cross  streets  should  com- 
mence 12  ft.  from  the  upper  main  street.  The 
architects  did  as  they  were  ordered— “for 
sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.” 

As  Mr.  Wood  has  made  so  many  valuable 
alterations  in  architects’  plans,  we  hoped  to 
learn  a great  deal  from  his  chapter  on  house- 
drainage,  but  our  hopes  were  soon  dashed  to 
the  ground.  On  page  51,  he  gives  the 
drainage  plan  of  a row  of  houses  ; the  base- 
ments of  three  houses  have  gullies  in  the 
centre,  and  drains  from  them  are  laid  under 
the  floors  to  a double  junction  under  the 
middle  house,  whence  a single  drain  or  “sewer  ” 
(without  intercepting  trap)  is  laid  to  the  main 
sewer  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Wood  has  succeeded  in  gathering  to- 
gether a great  amount  of  useful  information 
on  sanitary  engineering  ; the  reader  will 
find  chapters  on  hydraulics,  retaining  walls, 
house  and  land  drainage,  sewers,  sewage 
pumping,  trade  refuse,  sewage  disposal,  refuse 
destructors,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject, 
but  the  work  is  marred  by  printer’s  and  author’s 
errors,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a “ text- 
book ” for  students,  although  older  practitioners 
will  doubtless  find  it  suggestive  and  useful  for 
reference.  There  is  a good  index,  and  the 
WOfk  contains  181  illustrations. 
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Well-Boring  for  Water , Brine,  and  Oil : a 

Manual  of  Current  Practice.  By  C.  Isler, 

Hydraulic  Engineer.  London  : E.  & F.  N. 

Spon.  1902. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  activity 
displayed  by  public  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  improvement  of  water  sup- 
plies, the  demand  for  private  sources  of  supply 
seems  to  show  no  signs  of  diminution.  Deep 
wells,  of  the  kind  with  which  Mr.  Isler  is  pro- 
fessionally associated,  are  increasingly  popular 
amongst  various  classes  of  the  community, 
because  they  afford  ample  and  pure  supplies 
at  a minimum  cost.  Local  Authorities  and 
water  companies  are  largely  dependent  upon 
wells  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers,  public  institutions  are  very  fre- 
quently supplied  by  wells  on  their  grounds,  and 
in  many  country  houses  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments the  adoption  of  deep  wells  is  practi- 
cally indispensible.  The  architect,  whose 
reputation  for  encyclopedic  knowledge  still 
remains,  has  naturally  a good  deal  to  do  with 
well-boring.  To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Isler's 
book  will  be  welcome  ; and  doubly  so  because 
it  is  written  by  a practical  expert. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  discusses  a 
few  necessary  “geological  considerations” 
with  commendable  brevity,  and  in  the  second 
he  disposes  of  “ dug  wells  " within  the  limits 
of  five  pages.  With  his  remark  that  no  regret 
need  follow  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  “ sunk  ” 
well  we  quite  agree.  Indeed,  what  we  have  to 
regret  is  that  so  many  of  them  remain  in  coun- 
try districts  for  the  distribution  of  diluted 
manure,  sewage,  and  graveyard  products 
under  the  guise  of  drinking  water.  After  the 
above  preliminaries  are  dismissed,  the  author 
settles  down  to  his  own  special  subject.  The 
simplest  and  cheapest  type  of  well  is  that 
formed  by  the  driven  tube.  It  is  particularly 
suitable  for  depths  of  from  50  to  100  ft.,  in 
strata  not  composed  of  actual  rock.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  water  rises  to  within  “lifting” 
distance  of  the  pump,  but  sometimes  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  drive  a larger  tube  well, 
sinking  the  working  barrel  of  the  pump  to  the 
proper  depth.  In  other  cases,  the  tube  is  driven 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  dug  well,  thus  enabling 
the  owner  to  discontinue  a polluted  for  a pure 
source  of  supply.  The  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations given  by  Mr.  Isler  form  a serviceable 
guide  to  the  successful  making  of  driven  tube- 
wells  to  suit  all  these  cases.  The  succeeding 
chapter,  dealing  with  “bored  tube-wells,”  con- 
tains over  thirty  illustrations  of  well-boring 
tools,  as  well  as  several  diagrams  showing 
different  arrangements  of  plant  required  for 
work  of  the  kind.  The  well-borer  is  a man  of 
infinite  patience,  and  his  mechanical  equip- 
ment resembles  that  of  the  dentist  in  variety. 
He  selects  one  instrument  for  clays,  another 
for  gravels,  others  for  solid  strata  ; he  has 
circular  chisels  for  trimming  the  hole  true 
and  vertical,  spring  chisels  for  enlarging 
bore -holes  below  the  pipes,  shells  for 
extracting  debris,  worm  - nose  shells  for 
loose  soils,  water  shells  for  preparatory  testing, 
and  a variety  of  auxiliary  appliances.  He 
provides  a crow’s-foot  for  recovering  broken 
rods,  a bellbox  for  recovering  rods  when  the 
top  joint  is  left  on,  a worm  for  recovering 
broken  tools,  and  expanding  tools  for  the  ex- 
traction of  broken  or  faulty  pipes.  Armed  with 
these  aids,  and, the  faculty  of  discovering  from 
almost  imperceptible  signs  what  is  going  on 
out  of  sight  far  below  the  surface,  the  well- 
borer  carries  out  his  operations  with  imperturb- 
able perseverance.  Down  below  things 
do  not  always  go  on  happily,  for  in  addition 
to  the  mishaps  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  various  hindrances  are 
to  be  expected  unless  the  most  watchful 
care  be  exercised.  The  author  does  not 
express  the  difficulties  of  well-boring  in  any 
direct  way,  but  they  may  be  inferred  from  his 
eminently  practical  exposition  of  the  operations 
involved.  The  chapter  concludes  with  approxi- 
mate prices  for  borings  in  different  kinds  of 
soil,  and  for  sets  of  tools  for  borings  up  to 
500  ft.  in  depjh.  Some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  Kmd-Ghaudron  system— a modification 
of  that  employed  in  connexion  with  the  well- 
knownPassy  well— are  contained  in  Chapter  V., 
aiKJ  Si  „ <T,haPters  are  occupied  with  the  Dru 
and  the  Mather  & Platt  deep  boring  systems,  the 
American  rope-boring  system,  and  deep  boring 
with  diamond  drills.  The  volumeconcludes  with 
an  account  of  methods  of  raising  water,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  due  prominence  is 
given  to  the  “air-lift  ” system,  a method  exten- 
sively used  in  the  United  States,  coming 
rapidly  into  use  on  the  Continent,  but,  as  too 


often  happens,  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country.  Our  readers  may  therefore  be  the 
more  interested  in  the  description  of  the  air- 
lift installation  at  Hyde  Park-court,  Knights- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Isler’s  little  book  may  incidentally  bring 
his  own  firm  into  prominence,  but  it  is  written 
in  thoroughly  impartial  style,  and  quite 
deserves  its  title  as  “ a manual  of  current 
practice.”  


Redgrave's  Factory  Acts  : The  Factory  Acts,  b} 
the  late  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.B.  Eighth 
Edition,  by  H.  S.  Scrivener  and  C.  F.  Lloyd, 
Barristers.  London  : Shaw  & Sons,  ano 
Butterworth  & Co.  1902. 

Redgrave’s  Factory  Acts  has  long  been  a 
well-known  work,  and  probably  the  editors  of 
this  edition. are  wise  in  retaining  the  old  title. 
But  the  important  Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1901,  has  so  altered  the  form  of  the  law  and 
added  so  many  details  that  this  is  practically  a 
new  work.  The  editors  have  carried  out  their 
work  with  care  and  skill,  and  unquestionably 
the  book  will  retain  its  old  reputation.  The 
attention  of  our  readers  should  be  specially 
directed  to  Section  105,  which  contains  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  to  buildings, 
and  re-enacts  so  much  of  Section  23  of  the  Act 
of  1895  as  relates  to  buildings. 


The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops, 
and  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  igoi. 
With  Appendix.  By  Evans  Austin,  M.A., 
Barrister.  Second  Edition.  London  : Knight 
& Co.  1901. 

This  is  a work  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Redgrave  ; it  is,  however,  not  quite  so  handy 
in  form  or  quite  so  full  in  notes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a good,  serviceable  book.  As  the  price  is 
not  stated,  either  on  the  book  or  by  the 
publishers,  we  cannot  say  if  it  is  cheaper  than 
its  friendly  rival.  We  are  surprised  that 
publishers  of  editions  of  important  and  length} 
statutes  do  not  give  some  means  for  a pur- 
chaser to  note  up  his  book,  either  by  somt 
blank  pages  or  extra  large  margins.  In  this 
latter  respect  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  book  is 
better  than  many. 


■The  “ Electrician"  Wireman's  Pocket-Book. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Raphael,  A.M.I.E.E. 
London  : The  “ Electrician  ” Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.  1902. 

This  pocket-book  is  of  a very  convenient  size, 
and  contains  those  tables,  instructions,  and 
diagrams  which  are  almost  indispensable  to 
the  electrician.  With  the  exception  of  the 
sections  on  underground  lines  and  house- 
wiring estimates  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in 
the  work.  The  editing  has  been  extremely 
well  done,  and  we  think  that  no  one  engaged 
in  the  electrical  industry  will  regret  purchasing 
this  work.  All  the  tables  are  up  to  date,  and 
nearly  all  the  methods  given  are  those  prac- 
tically employed  by  the  best  firms. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Moffatt  & Eastmead,  of  London, 
send  us  a copy  of  their  catalogue  of  lifts, 
hoists,  cranes,  &c.,  for  various  purposes.  A 
special  feature  to  which  attention  is  directed  in 
the  catalogue,  is  that  all  the  elevators,  lifts, 
and  hoists  designed  by  the  firm  are  fitted  with 
safety  self-sustaining  shafts.  There  are  several 
useful  sectional  drawings  of  buildings,  show- 
ing different  methods  of  applying  electric  and 
hydraulic  passenger  and  goods  lifts. 

The  Farnley  Iron  Co.,  of  Leeds,  send 
us  a very  interesting  and  well  illustrated 
brochure,  entitled  “ Farnley  Iron  Described,” 
and  at  the  end  a price  list  of  plates,  bars,  &c., 
is  loosely  inserted.  People  of  the  present  day, 
who  live  in  what  is  frequently  called  the  “steel 
age,”  are  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  that 
puddled  iron  is  still  in  request  for  various  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Being  makers  of  Yorkshire 
iron,  and  not  makers  of  steel,  the  Farnley  Co. 
is  naturally  interested  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  special  advantages  possessed  by  puddled 
iron  for  work  in  which  forging  and  welding 
are  necessary,  but  the  facts  adduced  in  the 
book  are  fairly  put,  and  deserve  consideration. 

The  Foster  Engineering  Co.,  of  Newark, 
U.S.A.,  send  us  their  catalogue  of  reducing 
valves  and  other  specialties  for  steam,  water, 
gas,  or  air.  The  Foster  reducing  valve  has 
already  been  popularised  in  this  country  by 
the  agency  of  a well-known  engineering  firm 


in  the  North,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as 
being  one  of  the  most  reliable  appliances  of 
its  kind.  The  catalogue  now  before  us  sets 
forth  in  the  lucid,  and  effective  style  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  “States,”  a great 
variety  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Foster 
specialties  may  be  put.  Prices  are  quoted  in 
most  cases,  but  it  is  rather  a drawback  that  no 
address  in  Great  Britain  is  given  whence  the 
goods  may  be  obtained. 

The  United  Telferage  Company  of  New 
York  send  us  a series  of  circulars  relating  to 
their  automatic  electric  conveyors.  As  many 
of  our  readers  are  aware,  a similar  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  the 
Victoria  Station,  Manchester,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  luggage  and  parcels  from  one  plat- 
form to  another.  The  apparatus  is  really  of 
unlimited  application,  and  the  circulars  we 
have  received  illustrate  its  uses  in  many 
different  industries,  and  notably  in  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  building  materials 
and  constructional  supplies. 

Messrs.  Herbert  Morris  & Bastert,  of  Lough- 
borough, send  us  their  list  of  hand  overhead 
travelling  cranes.  These  are  illustrated  in 
many  different  sizes,  and  the  special  aim  of 
the  firm  is  to  make  cranes  in  quantities  of  fifty 
to  a hundred  at  a time  with  the  objects  of 
giving  good  value  and  of  ensuring  prompt 
delivery.  Further  it  is  stated  that  from  300  to 
400  cranes  are  always  kept  in  stock.  This  way 
of  doing  business  is  certainly  commendable. 

Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  of  London, 
send  us  their  price-list  of  safes,  doors,  cash 
and  deed  boxes — a volume  of  about  ninety 
pages.  Amongst  safes  illustrated,  the  “sec- 
tional ” type  is  the  most  noteworthy,  as  the 
method  of  construction  makes  it  possible  for 
large  safes  to  be  erected  in  positions  to  which 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind  could  not  be  con- 
veyed. The  sections  of  the  list  devoted  to 
strong  rooms  and  parly-wall  doors  are  of 
special  interest  to  architects. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  London,  send 
us  their  list  of  enamelled  steel  conduits  for 
wiring  buildings.  These  conduits  are  pro- 
duced on  the  “ Union  ” system,  and  are  of 
several  varieties  with  close  brazed  and  welded 
joints  of  both  light  and  heavy  gauges,  the 
latter  being  screwed  with  gas  thread.  The 
“ Papristeel  ” conduit,  of  light  gauge,  but 
with  an  impervious  lining,  is  recommended 
for  damp  positions.  The  list  also  includes 
particulars  of  junction  boxes  and  kindred 
fittings.  ^ 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 
Vol.  XXVII.  Edited  by  Thomas  Cole.  (E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon.) 

Patents  for  Inventions  and  How  to  Pro- 
cure Them.  By  G.  G.  M.  Hardingham.  Second 
Edition.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.) 

Industrial  Democracy.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  New  Edition.  Two  volumes  in 
one.  (Longmans.) 

School  Architecture.  By  Edmund  March 
Wheelwright.  (Rogers  & Manson,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
21s.) 


Correspondence. 

CHELSEA  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — We  desire  to  enter  a protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  Chelsea  Council  to  alter  the 
award  made  by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  in 
this  competition,  and  place  the  designs  Nos. 
21  and  45  in  different  relative  positions  of 
merit. 

We  have  seen  the  exhibition  of  drawings, 
and  we  consider  that  the  award  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  placing  the  design  No.  21  first,  was  an 
eminently  fair  one  and  which  we  could 
heartily  endorse. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  design 
No.  45  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  first  place. 

Henry  T.  Hare. 

Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  the  assessor  for  the 
Hull  Art  School  competition,  has  certainly  a claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  competed  for 
having  endeavoured  to  reduce  their  labours  to  a 
minimum  ; or  at  least  to  such  a minimum  as  the 
unfortunate  conditions  that  now  govern  competi- 
tions allowed  of. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  work  is  quoted  as 
l having  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
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amount,  competitors  had  to  provide  complete  plans, 
four  elevations,  and  a J-in.  detail  drawing  of  a por- 
tion of  the  elevation. 

True,  the  drawings  could  be  rough  ; but  does  the 
saving  between  this  and  careful  work  amount  to 
very  much  after  all  ? Has  not  the  time  really 
arrived  when  for  technical  subjects  at  all  events— 
I do  not  say  monumental  work — complete  plans 
in  pencil  would  suffice  for  the  preliminary  stage  ? 
Among  such  technical  subjects  I include  baths, 
libraries,  schools— art,  board,  and  technical — 
hospitals,  and  even  in  some  cases  municipal 
buildings. 

If  plans  only  were  submitted,  as  I suggest,  for  a 
preliminary  competition,  the  six  best  could  then  be 
asked  to  further  develop  their  scheme,  and  the  un- 
successful majority  thus  saved  endless  time  and 
labour  ; labour,  too,  which  in  many  cases  is,  I fear, 
totally  misapplied  from  the  first. 

The  objection  may  be  urged  that  plans  might  be 
selected  that,  although  good  in  themselves,  would 
be  hopeless  from  an  elevational  point  of  view. 
But  a competitor  would  naturally  assure  himself  of 
the  possibilities  that  his  scheme  afforded  for  proper 
treatment,  before  submitting  it,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  be  saved  the  labour  of  the  reproduction,  or  at 
all  events  until  there  was  at  least  some  hope  of  his 
efforts  being  crowned  with  success.  Would  not 
again  such  a method  really  be  a stimulus  for  obtain- 
ing better  results  in  the  end  ? 

I should  like  to  see  some  strong  assessor  urge 
upon  his  committee  the  desirability  of  giving  a trial 
to  the  system  I have  thus  roughly  mapped  out. 

If  by  proving  successful  it  so  became  general,  he 
would,  I am  sure,  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
ever  increasing  number  to  whom  the  gamble  of  a 
competition — for  it  is  often  really  nothing  more 
— will  always  prove  attractive,  and  yet  often 
enough  so  very  disappointing. 

H.  Lionel  Thornely. 

Manchester. 


Sir, — I am  sure  that  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith’s 
letter,  published  in  your  number  of  the  22nd  ult , 
has  been  read  with  pleasure  by  members  of  the 
profession. 

In  the  interests  of  both  committees  and  competi- 
tors it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  committees  will,  in  every  instance,  stipulate  in 
their  conditions  that  only  pencil  sketches  will  be 
required.  This  would  afford  the  competitor  more 
time  to  submit  to  a committee,  in  many  instances,  a 
much  better  thought  out  set  of  drawings  than  if  he 
had  been  asked  for  inked-in  and  finished  drawings, 
which  are  only  treated  as  preliminary  sketches. 

If  I may,  I would  suggest  that  the  various  draw- 
ings to  be  submitted  should  be  mounted  upon 
strong  cardboard  mounts,  which  would  be  quite  as 
suitable  as  having  them  mounted  on  stretchers. 
This  would  tend  to  expedite  matters  considerably, 
when  the  saving  of  time  is  important,  and  would 
also  curtail  somewhat  the  competitor’s  expenses. 

Architect. 


Sir, — You  have  published  some  reflections  by  a 
non-competitor  and  by  an  assessor.  As  an  occa- 
sional competitor,  may  I offer  a few  remarks  ? 

I fully  agree  with  “ Assessor  ” that  in  most  cases 
perspectives  should  be  prohibited,  but  consider  that 
when  a competition  is  limited,  and  each  competitor 
receives  an  honorarium,  they  might  well  be  made 
obligatory.  When  the  new  building  will  materially 
affect  the  appearance  of  an  important  existing 
building,  or  when  the  assessor  feels  any  doubts  as  to 
the  satisfactory  result  likely  to  be  produced  by  any 
particular  designs,  why  should  not  he  have  some 
rough  perspectives  made  before  making  his  final 
award  ? 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  time  can  be  saved  for 
competitors  by  not  allowing  the  drawings  to  be 
inked  in.  I believe  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
drawings  clean  and  fresh  fully  counterbalances  any 
advantage  there  may  be  in  the  apparent  saving  of 
labour. 

Considering  the  time  and  trouble  competitors 
cheerfully  devote  to  their  work — in  most  cases 
equivalent  to  buying  a very  expensive  ticket  for  a 
lottery  in  which  the  prizes  are  exceptionally  few — I 
•think  assessors  might  see  that  they  are  furnished 
with  illustrations  of  the  premiated  designs,  accom- 
panied by  a copy  of  the  assessor's  report,  or  part  of 
it,  and  possibly  some  critical  remarks,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  at  least  the  “75  per 
cent.”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Finally,  may  I implore  any  assessor  who  may 
read  this  to  be  most  careful  not  to  ask  for  too 
much  for  the  money  ? They  usually  do  ! 

Occasional  Competitor. 

***  It  is  not  generally  the  assessor  who  “ asks  for 
too  much  for  the  money,”  but  the  promoters  of  the 
competition.  The  assessor  not  infrequently  has  the 
duty  of  telling  them  that  the  building  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  out  for  the  sum  they  propose  — Ed. 


A COMPETITION  DREAM. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “ Non- Competitor  ” in  your 
journal  of  the  15th  ult.  was  followed  by  a “dream,” 
but  after  the  assessor’s  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
letter  in  last  week’s  issue,  perhaps  it  is  a little  hard 
to  tell  it  to  the  public.  However,  here  it  is.  I 


dreamed  that  the  eighty-seven  architects  previously 
alluded  to  received  an  invitation  to  compete  for 
another  12,000 /.  building.  Each  competitor  was 
asked  to  pay  20/.  down  for  the  “ conditions,”  which 
considerately  stated  that  no  work  of  any  kind  would 
be  required  from  the  competitors,  and  that  the 
entrance  fees,  amounting  to  1,740/.,  would  all  be 
returned  in  prizes.  Needless  to  say,  all  the  invita- 
tions were  joyfully  responded  to,  on  the  chance 
of  getting  one  of  the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  a 
first  prize  of  600/.,  a second  of  500/.,  a third 
of  400/.,  and  a fourth  of  200/.,'  leaving  still 
40/  (out  of  the  1,740/.)  which  would  be  devoted  to 
a grand  combination  dinner.  At  this,  the  committee, 
the  assessor,  and  all  the  competitors  would  take 
part ; the  appointment  of  architect  for  the  building 
would  be  made,  and  the  four  “ consolation  ” prizes 
awarded.  To  ensure  everything  being  satisfactorily 
settled,  all  the  competitors,  after  dinner,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  hand  in  their  votes,  and  the  committee 
and  assessor,  who  would  be  present,  would  hold  in 
hand  a sufficient  number  of  votes  to  settle  every- 
thing to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  What  a 
popular  competition  this  was  going  to  be  ! There 
were  no  expenses  except  the  entrance  fee  for 
conditions ; no  work  to  do  for  it,  and  con- 
sequently no  interference  with  the  ordinary 
office  work,  and  cash  prizes  of  far  more 
value  than  would  accrue  to  the  competitor 
who  should  prove  successful  in  being  appointed  for 
the  work.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  some  sympathetic 
expressions  were  distinctly  heard,  as  would  he  not 
have  a couple  of  years  of  work  before  him  ere  he 
got  his  reward  ? 

The  day  for  the  dinner  arrived.  All  were  in  the 
best  of  humour  ; and  the  writer  was  about  to  con- 
gratulate and  compliment  both  the  committee  and 
competitors  on  the  novelty  and  unqualified  success  of 
the  competition,  when,  unfortunately,  he  awoke,  and 
found  it  was  only  a dream. 

Non-Competitor. 


A CURIOSITY  IN  TENDERS. 

Sir, — The  following  result  of  tenders  received  for 
the  erection  of  a shop  at  Wealdstone  for  a client  of 
ours  we  think  is  somewhat  unique,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  as  no  quantities  were  supplied  to  the 
builders. 

The  tenders  were  as  follows 

C.  Simons,  Harlesden ^650 

J.  & J.  Bailey,  Wealdstone 650 

M.  Dymock,  Wealdstone 650 

We  think  this  result  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  CLARKE  & CHARLES. 

Harrow,  February  24. 


QUANTITIES  SUPPLIED  v.  QUANTITIES 
NOT  SUPPLIED. 

Sir, — As  some  architects’  clients  think  that  quan- 
tities are  an  unnecessary  and  useless  expense,  the 
following  experience,  which  recently  occurred  in 
connexion  with  my  own  practice,  may  prove  of 
interest. 

On  the  same  estate  in  the  suburbs,  about  seven 
miles  from  London,  two  jobs  were  tendered  for 
within  a few  months  of  each  other. 

In  the  first  case,  the  client  thought  he  would 
obtain  lump  sum  tenders  from  the  drawings  and 
specification,  and  save  the  expense  of  preparing 
quantities.  He  did  so,  and  his  two  houses  cost 
about  5,500/.,  which  worked  out  at  9^d.  per  cubic 
foot. 

In  the  second  case,  quantities  were  supplied  for 
one  house,  costing  about  3,000/.,  which  price  worked 
out  at  a small  fraction  over  8d.  per  cubic  foot, 
including  the  cost  of  the  quantities. 

The  difference  in  prices  of  materials  at  the  two 
periods  when  tenders  were  obtained  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  a negligeable  quantity  ; therefore,  the 
saving  effected  by  supplying  the  contractors  with 
bills  of  quantities  amounted  to  at  least  15  per  cent. 

The  client  who  thought  he  was  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  quantities,  amounting  to  about  160/.,  lost 
615/.  by  obtaining  tenders  without  them.  In  the 
second  case  the  client  saved  about  450/. 

The  two  jobs  afford  a fair  ground  of  comparison, 
the  same  general  specification  being  used,  and  the 
detail  of  the  work  being  very  similar  in  all  respects. 

The  quantities  were  not  supplied  by  the  architect, 
but  by  a quantity  surveyor,  and  everything  was 
thoroughly  gone  into  in  accordance  with  the  best 
London  practice,  so  that  the  contractor  was  enabled 
to  see  exactly  what  was  required  of  him. 

I am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  quantities  (so- 
called),  as  sometimes  supplied  to  contractors,  un- 
doubtedly have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

As  an  instance,  I may  mention  a bill  of  quanti- 
ties (?)  only  seven  pages  long  for  a rather  elaborate 
job,  the  tenders  varying  100  per  cent,  from  about 
5,500/.  to  7,000/.  Properly  gone  into,  this  bill  of 
quantities  should  have  been  over  100  pages  long. 

In  a case  such  as  this,  particularly  when  the 
quantities  contain  a clause  throwing  the  unfair 
onus  on  the  contractor  of  checking  them,  un- 
doubtedly all  the  contractors  feel  very  uncertain  of 
their  whereabouts,  and  all  price  the  few  items 
given  them  more  than  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the 
items  which  the  quantities  should  contain  but  do 
not,  thereby  running  up  the  cost  of  the  work. 


Still,  I think  the  instance  I have  given  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  client’s  interest 
to  have  properly-prepared  quantities  supplied  to 
the  contractors.  Alexander  H.  Kinder. 
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PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  8.— Stoneware  Drain-pipes. 

HTONEWARE  AND  IRON  PIPES.— 
The  Model  By-laws  (noth  urban  and 
rural)  specify  that  sewage-drains  must 
be  of  ‘‘good  sound  pipes  formed  of  glazed 
stoneware,  or  of  other  equally  suitable 
material.”  In  the  new  Drainage  By-laws  of 
the  London  County  Council  the  words  “ or  of 
cast  iron”  are  inserted  after  “stoneware”; 
otherwise  the  general  description  remains  the 
same.  Detailed  particulars  are,  however, 
given  in  the  London  By-laws  regarding  stone- 
ware and  cast  iron  pipes,  and  the  absence  of 
further  mention  of  any  “ other  equally  suitable 
material  ” may  be  regarded  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  these  are  the  only  materials 
which  are  at  present  considered  satisfactory. 
The  respective  merits  of  the  two  materials 
have  been  often  discussed  ; some  years  ago 
stoneware  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  but 
the  pendulum  seems  now  to  be  swinging 
in  the  other  direction.  The  two  principal 
objections  to  cast  iron  have  been  cost  and 
corrosion.  The  extra  cost  will,  however,  in 
many  cases  be  a mere  trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  total  cost  of  a building,  but  if  cast-iron 
pipes  are  not  only  more  costly,  but  also  less 
durable,  the  question  assumes  a different 
aspect.  Various  methods  of  coating  iron  pipes 
in  order  to  prevent  corrosion  have  been  tried, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  them  is 
entirely  successful  ; at  the  best,  corrosion  is 
only  delayed  and  not  altogether  prevented.  On 
the  other  hand,  iron  pipes  are  stronger  than 
stoneware  and  require  fewer  joints,  the  latter 
being  an  important  advantage,  as  every  joint 
in  a drain  is  a possible  source  of  leakage  and 
obstruction. 

Shape. — Drain-pipes  are  usually  circular  in 
cross-section.  Theoretically  the  egg-shaped 
pipe  is  better,  as  a greater  depth  of  flow  is 
obtained  with  the  same  quantity  of  sewage, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lay- 
ing such  pipes  have  prevented  their  general 
adoption.  Plummer's  drain-pipe  (fig.  5)  is  a 
modified  form  introduced  a few  years  ago,  and 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  under  experi- 
mental tests  and  in  actual  working.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  spigot  end  of  a 6-in.  pipe 
fitted  into  the  socket  of  the  next  pipe.  The 
invert  is  formed  to  a i^-in.  radius.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  socket  is  circular,  but  with  a flat 
base,  and  the  interior  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  spigot,  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  posi- 
tion and  alignment  of  the  inverts. 

Varieties. — The  term  “stoneware”  is  some- 
times restricted  to  ware  manufactured  from  a 
mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  clays  of  the  Lias 
formation,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
Model  By-laws.  Local  Authorities,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  do  not  prohibit  the  use  of  pipes 
made  from  the  local  fireclays,  although  such 
pipes  are  not  generally  known  as  “stoneware.” 
The  quality  of  drain-pipes  depends  to  a very 
large  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  clays  used 
in  their  manufacture.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  Lias  clays,  such  as  those 
obtained  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Teign- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire,  give  the  best  re- 
sults. A common  rule  is  that  the  walls 
of  pipes,  6 in.  in  diameter  and  upwards, 
made  from  these  clays  may  have  a thick- 
ness equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  while  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  fireclay  pipes  must  be  one-tenth  of  the 
diameter.  Pipes  made  from  clays  containing 
an  excess  of  lime  may  appear  thoroughly 
sound,  but  are  apt  to  “rot"  under  the  influence 
of  ground-water  and  sewage.  The  colour  of 
drain-pipes  varies  according  to  the  composition 
of  the  clay  and  the  degree  of  burning,  and 
may  be  pale  buff,  light  or  dark  red,  bluish 
grey,  brown,  or  dark  blue  or  purple.  Fireclay 
pipes  have  a somewhat  porous  body,  and  their 
imperviousness  depends,  therefore,  to  a large 
extent  on  the  perfection  of  the  glaze  ; true 
stoneware  is  semi-vitrified  throughout. 

Drain-pipes  are  also  made  from  the  clays 
which  produce  the  well-known  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks,  and  are  sometimes  sold  as  “ blue 
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clay  ” or  “ironware"  pipes.  They  are  strong 
and  dense,  and  are  supplied  in  sizes  from  3 in. 
to  42  in.  in  diameter. 

Burnt-clay  pipes  ought  to  be  strong,  so  as  to 
resist  shocks  during  transit  and  the  crushing 
and  bursting  stresses  to  which  they  may  after- 
wards be  subjected  ; impervious,  so  that  the 
sewage  will  not  percolate  into  or  through 
them  ; hard  and  tough,  so  that  they  will  resist 
the  abrading  action  of  the  sewage  ; smooth,  so 
that  the  flow  of  sewage  will  not  be  retarded  ; 
true,  so  that  they  can  be  laid  in  right  lines  and 
to  uniform  gradients  ; and  finally,  they  must 
be  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  the  joints  be- 
tween the  pipes  being  made  thoroughly  water- 
tight. 

Nearly  all  manufacturers  now  supply  what 
are  known  as  “ tested  ” pipes,  but  as  the  nature 
of  the  tests  is  not  generally  stated,  the  designa- 
tion is  very  indefinite.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
pipes  have  the  word  “ tested  ” impressed  on 
them,  and  as  the  impression  can  only  be  made 
before  they  are  burnt,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
pipes  bearing  the  word  must  be  of  inferior 
quality.  Pipes  sold  as  “ tested  ” may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  specially  selected,  and  ought  to 
be  perfect  in  shape  and  glaze  and  thoroughly 
sound.  The  work  of  supervision  is  much 
simplified  when  such  pipes  are  specified,  as 
only  those  actually  damaged  in  transit  have,  as 
a rule,  to  be  rejected. 

Strength,  &c.—  “ Granitic  stoneware  ” pipes 
made  at  Woodville,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  have 
been  tested  with  the  following  results  : — 


Some  manufacturers  now  use  a special  slip 
for  glazing  the  interior  of  fireclay  pipes,  the 
result  being  a greenish-yellow  glaze  of  great 
smoothness,  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
salt-glaze. 

Sizes  and  Proportions. — The  new  Drainage 
By-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  specify 
that  drain-pipes  of  stoneware  “or  material 
other  than  metal  " must  be  proportioned  as 
follows  : — 


Internal 

diameter, 

inches. 

Thickness  of 
pipe,  not 
less  than 

Depth  of  Annular  space 

socket,  not  | for  the  cement, 
less  than  j not  less  than 

3 

i of  an  in. 

ii  in.  of  an  in. 

4 

i „ 

5 

s „ 

2 1 -nr 

6 

& », 

2 ..  | tV 

9 

i „ 

2 ” 1*  ” 

The  thickness  of  the  material  prescribed  in 
this  by-law  varies  from  one-sixth  of  the  internal 
diameter  for  3-in.  pipes  to  one-twelfth  for  9-in. 
The  dimensions  stated  are  the  least  which  will 
be  allowed,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  exces- 
sive, although  they  are  larger  than  those 
hitherto  allowed  by  many  manufacturers.  The 
following  table  gives  some  of  the  particulars  of 
drain-pipes  (2  ft.  6 in.  long)  manufactured  by 
one  of  the  firms  constituting  the  Leeds  Fire- 
clay Co.,  and  will  be  interesting  for  purposes 


Diameter  in 

Bursting  Pressure 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Crushing  Strength 
in  lbs. 

• 
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4 
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4 
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3,55o 

5,100 
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4,750 

4,250 

3,600 

3,5oo 

4,i5o 

4,500 

4,000 

4,050 

4,087 

3,950 

4,388 
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The  hydraulic  testing  machine  used  in  the 
bursting  tests  did  not  register  beyond  a pres- 
sure of  200  lbs.,  and  the  average  resistance  of 
the  4-in.  and  6-in.  pipes  was  therefore  higher 
than  stated  in  the  table.  Three  tests  of  6-in. 
“ ironware  ’’  pipes  with  3-in.  shells  showed  an 
average  bursting  pressure  of  241  lbs.  ner  square 
inch,  and  three  of  9-in.  pipes  with  |-in.  shells 
an  average  bursting  pressure  of  156  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

In  practice,  drains  are  subjected  to  bursting 
pressure  only  when  they  are  choked,  and  the 
amount  of  this  pressure  will  depend  upon  the 
fall  from  the  point  of  overflow  of  the  sewage 
to  the  point  of  stoppage.  Except  in  the  case 
of  long  outfall  drains  without  manholes,  the 
head  of  sewage  will  seldom  exceed  10  ft.,  and 
the  pressure  about  5 lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Ordinary  drain  pipes  are  therefore  quite  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  bursting  pressures  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  in  practice,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  their  resistance  to 
crushing  except  when  laid  under  walls  ; in 
such  cases  settlement  of  the  walls  often 
fractures  the  pipes,  unless  the  latter  are  protected 
(as  required  by  the  new  London  Drainage 
By-laws)  “ by  means  of  an  arch,  flagstone,  or 
iron  support,  which  shall  not  bear  on  the 
drain  and  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  and  strength 
to  prevent  any  disturbance  of,  or  other  injury 
to,  such  drain.” 

Pipes  may  be  tested  for  absorption  by  placing 
fragments  in  water  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  comparing  the  weights  before 
er  mimersion.  A good  stoneware  pipe 
should  not  increase  in  weight  more  than  2 per 
cent,  in  forty-eight  hours. 


of  comparison  with  the  new  London  by- 
law : — 


Diameter  1 
in 

inches,  i 

Thickness 

inches. 

Depth  of  socket  j 
in 
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Weight  of  pipe 

2 ft.  6 in.  long 
in  pounds. 

4 

5 
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2i 
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The  4-in.  pipes  have  the  exact  thickness  and 
depth  of  socket  required  by  the  L.C.C.,  but  the 
6-in.  and  9-in.  pipes  are  in  excess  of  the 
London  requirements. 

Drain-pipes,  3,  5,  7,  and  8 in.  in  diameter, 
are  not  made  by  all  firm®,  although  it  would 
certainly  be  a great  advantage  if  such  sizes 
were  readily  obtainable.  A 4-in.  drain  laid  to 
a gradient  of  1 in  40,  and  running  full,  is  esti- 
mated to  discharge  about  15  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  a 6-in.  pipe  under  the  same  conditions 
about  45  cubic  feet,  and  a 9-in.  pipe  about 
145  cubic  feet.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  inter- 
mediate sizes  would  often  prove  useful. 

The  depth  of  the  socket  is  an  important 
point,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
watertight  joint  if  the  socket  is  too  shallow. 
Some  4-in.  drain-pipes  are  now  made  with 
sockets  3 in.  deep,  but  Sockets  of  great  depth 
ought  to  be  made  tapering,  or  of  greater 
diameter  throughout,  so  that  the  cement  can 
be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  annular  space 
between  the  socket  and  spigot. 

The  length  of  drain  pipes  is  generally 
measured  exclusive  of  the  socket  : Thus,  a 


“ 2-ft."  pipe  will  be  nearly  2 ft.  3 in.  long.  The 
usual  lengths  of  pipes  are  as  follows  3-in., 
2 ft.  ; 4-in.,  2 ft.  and  2 ft.  6 in.  ; 6-in.  and  9-in., 
2 ft.,  2.  ft.  6 in.,  and  3 ft. ; 4-in.  pipes  3 ft.  long 
(exclusive  of  the  sockets)  are  now  made  by  a 
few  firms.  The  chief  advantage  of  long  pipes 
is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  joints,  and 
the  consequent  saving  of  labour  and  cement  ; 
if  the  pipes  are  properly  laid,  there  is  no 
greater  risk  of  fracture.  As  the  joints  in  a 
stoneware  drain  are  always  the  weakest  places 
it  is  obviously  an  advantage  to  reduce  the 
number  as  much  as  possible. 

Clay  and  Cement  Joints. — Ordinary  drain- 
pipes are  joined  together  by  fitting  the  spigot 
of  one  pipe  into  the  isocket  of  the  pipe  pre- 
viously laid,  and  filling  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  with  cement  mortar,  or  clay. 
The  latt«r  material  is  altogether  unsuitable  for 
sewage  drains.  Even  if  good  clay  is  used,  it 
may  be  gradually  washed  away  or  may  crack, 
and  in  either  case  the  sewage  escapes  into  the 
ground  ; worms  will  bore  through  it,  and  the 
roots  of  trees  will  also  penetrate  it  and  often 
choke  the  drains.  But  in  many  cases,  where 
good  clay  is  not  excavated  from  the  trenches, 
the  careless  labouter  will  dignify  as  clay  any 
kind  of  mud  on  which  he  can  lay  hands. 

The  only  satisfactory  material  for  joining 
drain-pipes  is  Portland  cement.*  This  must 
be  of  good  quality,  finely  ground,  and 
thoroughly  air-slaked.  If  cement  is  used  fresh 
and  “hot,”  it  may  swell  in  setting,  and  burst  off 
the  sockets  of  the  pipes.  The  cement  is  generally 
mixed  with  sand  in  proportions  ranging  from 
one-fourth  part  to  two  parts  of  sand  for  every 
one  part  of  cement.  The  L.C.C.  by-laws  do 
not  appear  to  countenance  any  admixture 
with  sand.  A good  mortar  suitable  for 
all  ordinary  drainage  work  is  made  with 
equal  proportions  of  cement  and  of  clean, 
sharp  sand.  These  should  be  measured  and 
mixed  together  dry  ; water  should  then  be 
sparingly  added  to  produce  a stiff  paste.  The 
mortar  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  and 
used  immediately ; cement  which  hasonce  begun 
to  set  can,  - indeed,  be  worked  up  again  with 
the  trowel,  but  the  ultimate  strength  is  reduced. 
A small  proportion  of  sand  is  useful  in  giving 
consistency  to  the  mortar,  but  any  admixture 
with  sand  reduces  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
mortar,  and  excessive  quantities  render  it 
porous.  The  tensile  strength  (at  the  age  of 
twelve  months)  of  a mortar  composed  of  one 
part  cement  and  one  part  sand  is  only  about 
two-thirds  that  of  neat  cement,  and  if  two  parts 
of  sand  are  used  the  strength  is  reduced  one- 
half. 

Cement  joints  as  ordinarily  made  aie  often 
seriously  defective.  The  sockets  are  seldom 
entirely  filled  with  mortar  ; ridges  of  mortar 
are  often  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  pipes  ; 
and  the  spigot  is  not  always  concentric  with 
the  socket.  The  two  latter  defects  are  otten 
due  to  the  mortar  not  being  stiff  enough.  A 
layer  of  mortar  is  spread  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  socket,  and  the  spigot  of  the  next  pipe  is 
then  placed  in  position,  resting  on  the  mortar  ; 
if  this  is  too  thin  it  is  squeezed  out  as  shown 
at  A or  B in  fig.  2,  chapter  6,  the  result  being 
a ridge  of  cement  in  the  interior  of  the  drain 
or  faulty  alignment,  either  of  which  retards 
fhe  flow  of  sewage  and  tends  to  cause  deposits. 
The  defect  is  accentuated  if  the  pipes  are 
supported  on  the  collars  only  ; holes  ought  to 
be  cut  in  the  trench  to  receive  the  collars,  so 
that  the  barrels  of  the  pipes  are  supported 
throughout  their  length.  In  the  case  of  a 
drain  with  a fall  of  half  an  inch  per  pipe, 
ridges  of  cement  (B,  fig.  2)  half  an  inch  in 


The  new  L.C.C.  drainage  by-laws  specify  that  stone- 
ware drains  must  be  “jointed  with  socket  joints  properly 
put  together  with  cement  or  other  equally  suitable 
material ; " the  alternative  seems  to  include  the  composi- 
tion used  in  joints  of  the  Stanford  class. 
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height  divide  the  drain  into  a series  of  pools  in 
which  deposits  are  certain  to  occur. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any  mortar 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  joint  into 
the  interior  of  the  pipe.  The  simplest  method 
of  doing  this  consists  in  drawing  through  the 
drain  a bag  or  badger.  The  bag  may  be  filled 
with  straw  or  other  material,  but  the  “ Loco  ” 
drain-badger  shown  in  fig.  6 is  better.  It  con- 
sists of  two  hardwood  discs  with  rubber 
flanges,  the  discs  being  united  by  a flexible 
steel  tube,  so  that  the  apparatus  can  be  drawn 
around  bends.  The  badger  lies  in  the  pipe 
last  laid,  and  the  handle  is  passed  into  the  pipe 
about  to  be  laid  ; when  the  joint  is  complete, 
the  badger  is  drawn  forward  over  the  joint, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated  as  each  pipe  is 
laid.  Jones’s  “drain-follower”  is  designed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  consists  of  a bag  with 
two  projecting  flanges,  the  bag  being  inflated 
with  air  when  in  use  and  attached  to  a cord. 

Tarred  gasket  is  often  used  to  prevent  the 
cement  being  forced  into  the  interior  of  the 
pipe.  The  gasket  is  inserted  in  the  annular 
space  between  the  spigot  and  socket,  and  is 
tightly  driven  against  the  shoulder  of  the  socket 
by  means  of  a proper  caulking  tool.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  is  then  filled  with 
cement  mortar,  which  ought  to  project  beyond 
the  socket  and  be  bevelled  off,  as  shown  in 
fig.  7.  If  the  gasket  is  properly  inserted,  the 
pipes  will  be  concentric  with  each  other,  and 
the  mortar  will  not  exude  into  the  interior  of 
the  pipes  ; but  many  experts  object  to  the  use 
of  gasket  on  account  of  its  liability  to  rot  and 
its  becoming  saturated  with  sewage. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Colman's  Cathedral,  Queenstown.— This 
building,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  150  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  harbour  of  Queenstown,  has 
been  completed.  It  is  over  thirty-three  years  since 
the  foundation  of  St.  Colman’s  Cathedral  was  laid 
to  the  plans  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Ashlin,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
Guilfoyle  Doran,  C.E.  When  the  foundations  were 
complete  Messrs.  Meade  & Son,  Dublin,  were 
appointed  contractors  at  the  sum  of  33,000/.  The 
walls  were  scarcely  12  ft.  high,  says  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  when  the  Bishop  (the  Most.  Rev.  Dr. 
Keane),  who  then  held  the  Crozier  of  Cloyne,  began 
to  look  upon  the  structure  as  of  entirely  too  plain  a 
character,  and  a decision  was  then  arrived  at  that, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  the  ehurch  should  be 
erected  and  embellished  so  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  glories  of  Catholic  Ireland.  On  Mr.  Ashlin  the 
task  was  imposed  of  taking  up  the  work  in  its 
new  form,  and  on  him  the  burden  of  the 
architect’s  work  henceforward  fell.  The  whole 
character  of  the  works  was  completely  changed,  and 
none  of  the  original  drawings  were  adhered  to.  The 
contract  with  Messrs.  Meade  was  thereupon  ter- 
minated by  mutual  agreement,  and  from  that  stage 
the  Bishop  and  committee  took  over  the  works. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  east  to 
west  is  210  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  transepts 
120  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  nave  and  aisles  S4  ft., 
the  breadth  across  the  chancel  and  four  side  chapels 
1 16  ft.  ; the  height  of  the  ridge3  of  the  roofs  of  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  transepts  100  ft.  There  are  four 
octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts,  each 
about  120  ft.  high,  and  two  similar  turrets  terminat- 
ing the  nave  walls  on  the  west  front,  each  con- 
taining winding  stair  approaches  to  the  great  organ 
gallery.  The  material  used  in  the  external  facing 
of  the  walls  is  blue  Dalkey  granite,  and  the  cut 
stone  dressings  are  of  Mallow  limestone,  except 
the  cornice  and  gutter  courses,  which  are  of  Fermoy 
limestone.  The  whole  of  the  interior  faces  of  the 
walls  are  lined  with  Bath  stone,  and  the  columns 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  arcades,  and  the  arcades 
of  the  shrines  and  confessionals,  are  composed  of 
Irish  marbles,  all  of  which  have  taken  a high 
polish.  No  building  in  Ireland  is  so  rich  in  native 
marbles  as  the  Queenstown  Cathedral.  The  slates 
used  on  the  roofs  are  Belgian  green,  and  all  the 
pipes,  ridges,  ventilators,  and  doors  of  passages 
through  the  roofs,  are  covered  with  lead.  All  the 
gutters  are  constructed  of  limestone.  The  ridges 
of  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts  are 
surmounted  by  wrought  iron  crestings,  galvanised  ; 
and  from  the  extremities  of  these  crestings  are 
carried  down  the  copper  ribbon  lightning 
conductors.  Colossal  statues  in  white  marble  of 
“ Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,”  stand  on  the 
south  transept  gable,  and  St.  Joseph  on  the 
corresponding  gable  of  the  north  transept. 
A gilded  statue  of  our  Lord  is  erected  on  a pedestal- 
at  the  interior  of  the  intersection  roof  of  the  apse, 
and  life-size  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Celestine,  and  St.  Barnabas,  are  fixed  on 
pedestals  that  surmount  the  parapet  around  the  apse 
and  transepts  In  niches  lower  down  in  the  building 
are  life-size  figures  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Blazuis,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Helen.  All  the  other 
niches  are  enriched  by  figures.  Above  the  large 
windows  that  light  the  transepts  in  the  gables  there 


are  inserted  two  groups  of  life-size  figures— that  in 
the  north  transept  being  the  Holy  Family,  and  that 
in  the  south  transept  being  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dundee. 
— Various  alterations  and  improvements  have  re- 
cently been  carried  out  at  thi3  church,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Cippon,  architect,  Dundee. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  work  of  improvement 
has  been  proceeding.  Two  towers  on  the  east  end, 
with  a connecting  screen  which  forms  an  outer 
porch,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  external 
improvements.  A peal  of  bells,  made  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Byrne,  Dublin,  is  being  introduced  into 
the  north  tower.  Two  gilded  crosses  crown  each 
of  the  main  roofs  of  the  towers,  and  the  corner 
turrets  are  surmounted  with  crosses  of  wrought 
iron.  The  whole  extensions  and  renovations  have 
been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  between  3,000/.  and 
4000 1.  The  contractors  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  work  were  as  follows  Messrs. 
Robertson  & MacPherson,  builders  ; Mr.  T. 
Macaulay,  joiner  ; Mr.  T.  C.  Stocks,  joiner  ; Messrs. 
J.  Farquharson  & Son,  plumbers  ; Messrs.  William 
Brand  & Son,  slaters  ; Mr.  M.  Lawless,  plasterer ; 
Mr.  A.  M' Ritchie,  plasterer  ; Messrs.  Craven  Dunnill 
& Co.,  Jackfield,  mosaic  work  ; Mr.  G.  Carnegie, 
marble  work ; Mr.  William  Norwell,  decorator  ; 
Messrs.  James  Milne  & Son,  Edinburgh,  gates  ; Mr. 
A.  M'Call,  smith  work  ; Messrs.  Lindsay  & Scott, 
glaziers  ; Messrs.  G.  H.  Nicoll  & Co.,  electrical 
fittings  ; Messrs.  O Kane  & Gibson,  seating.  The 
pulpit  has  been  remodelled  and  new  panels  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  James  Bremner,  carver,  Dundee. 

Baptist  Schools,  East  Finchley.— On  the 
22nd  ult.  seven  foundation  stones  were  laid  in  the 
new  Baptist  Schools,  East  Finchley,  N.  The  building 
is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  about  3,700/.,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  George  Baines  & R.  Palmer 
Baines,  architects,  Clement's-inn,  Strand,  London. 
The  school  hall  will  be  of  two  stories,  with  classes 
under  side  and  end  galleries,  partitioned  from  each 
other  by  swivel  panelled  partitions,  and  a spacious 
platform.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  are  arranged  three 
classrooms  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
faced  with  split  flints  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  A 
church  for  760  sittings,  with  a tower,  is  part  of  the 
scheme,  but  will  not  be  erected  for  the  present. 

Methodist  Church,  &c.,  Wombwell 
Barnsley. — A new  church,  schools,  and  manse  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Wombwell,  near 
Barnsley,  for  the  Primitive  Methodist  connexion. 
The  buildings  will  be  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  with 
tower  and  spire  about  100  ft.  high,  and  will  be  built 
chiefly  of  Yorkshire  stone.  Sitting  accommodation 
is  provided  for  550  people  in  the  church,  and  under 
the  church  will  be  a schoolroom  with  six  class- 
rooms ; the  total  cost  being  5,494/.  The  whole  is  to 
be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system 
and  provided  with  automatic  ventilation.  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Taylor  & Sons,  of  Barnsley,  are  the  contrac- 
tors, and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  P.  Earle, 
Sheffield. 

Congregational  School,  Batley.— Plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  & 
Shaw,  architects,  of  Dewsbury,  of  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  present  school  buildings  in 
Hanover-street,  Batley.  The  contracts  have  already 
been  let  for  the  constructive  works  to  the  following 
firms  : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  Joseph  Oldroyd,  Batley  ; 
joiners',  Mr.  W.  H.  Clegg,  Dewsbury  ; slaters’,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Thompson,  Batley  ; plumbers’,  Mr.  James 
Walshaw,  Batley  ; plasterers’,  Mr.  Samuel  Craw- 
shaw.  Batley  ; and  Ironwork,  Messrs.  James  Bagshaw 
& Sons,  Batley. 

Band  of  Hope  Jubilee  Building.— The  foun- 
dation-stone of  this  building,  which  will  be  directly 
opposite  the  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  has  just 
been  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe. 

IMPROVEMENTS,  FULWOOD  WORKHOUSE,  LAN- 
CASHIRE.— At  Fulwood  Workhouse  recently  a new 
boiler-house,  electric  generating  station  and  heating 
works  were  opened.  The  new  building,  which 
comprises  a new  boiler-house  and  electric  genera- 
ting station  with  their  necessary  adjuncts,  such  as 
economiser  and  pump-house,  accumulator  rooms, 
&c.,  and  heating  works,  occupies  a site  at  the  rear 
of  the  workhouse,  with  a reserve  of  space  for  future 
extensions  if  required.  In  keeping  with  the  other 
structures,  it  is  built  of  brick,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings. The  generating  station  consists  of  boiler- 
house,  engine  and  dynamo  room,  accumulator  room, 
pump  and  economiser  house,  over  which  there  are 
offices  for  the  engineering  staff.  The  electrical 
installation  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Alliance 
Electrical  Co.,  Ltd  , Manchester,  to  the  specification 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whitwell, 
the  engineer  to  the  Guardians.  The  contractors 
employed  on  the  works  were  : — Brickwork,  Mr.  M. 
Shorrock,  Preston;  boiler  work,  Messrs.  Jos. 
Foster  and  Son  ; electric  plant,  the  Alliance 
Electrical  Co.,  Manchester  ; steam  pipes  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  the  Brightside  Foundry  Co.,  London 
and  Sheffield  ; economisers,  Messrs.  E.  Green  and 
Son3  ; pipe  coverings,  &c.,  Messrs.  Lonsdale,  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Blackburn. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Stonehaven. 
— A new  hospital  is  being  erected  for  the  Kincardine 
County  Council.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brown 
& Watt,  Aberdeen,  whose  plans  were  selected  in 
competition.  The  site  is  situate  at  Little  Farrochie, 


on  the  estate  of  Urie,  to  the  west  of  Stonehaven 
Station.  It  extends  to  two  acres,  and  there  are  alto- 
gether five  separate  blocks  of  buildings  in  connexion 
with  the  hospital.  The  central  one,  and  the  only 
one  which  is  two  stories  in  height,  is  the  adminis- 
trative department.  Attached  to  the  administrative 
block  and  overlooked  from  the  matron’s  room  there 
is  an  observation  ward  capable  of  accommodating 
one  patient.  The  hospital  pavilions  are  three 
in  number,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  will 
accommodate  twenty  patients.  They  are  ranged 
ou  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  central 
block.  They  are  of  unequal  size,  and  each  pavilion 
has  two  wards,  containing  2,000  cubic  feet  per 
patient,  for  the  treatment  of  male  and  female  in  the 
same  class  of  disease,  with  separate  lavatories  and 
discharge-rooms.  The  nurses’  duty  room  is  placed 
between  the  wards,  and  an  inspection  window  is  on 
each  side.  To  the  north  is  placed  the  offices  block, 
and  it  contains  a washhouse  and  laundry,  disinfector, 
ambulance-shed,  and  mortuary.  The  sewage  is 
treated  before  leaving  the  site  by  -the  septic-tank 
system,  the  installation  having  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Cameron,  Commin,  & Martin,  of  Exeter. 
The  walls  are  built  of  stones  from  the  local 
quarry,  and  the  dressed  work  is  freestone 
from  Brechin.  The  flooring  throughout  the 
wards  is  Canadian  maple,  and  the  interior 
wall  - surface  is  plastered  and  finished  with 
Keene's  cement.  The  following  are  the  contractors 
for  the  various  works : — Mason  and  carpenter 
works,  Messrs.  Allan  Gordon  & Sons  ; slater  work, 
Messrs.  Charles  Maitland  & Son ; plaster  work, 
Messrs.  Sellar  & Co.  ; plumber  work,  Messrs. 
Blaikie  & Sons ; painter  and  glazier  work,  Messrs. 
George  Lamb  & Son,  all  of  Aberdeen.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  7,000/.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kay  has 
been  appointed  resident  clerk  of  works. 

Llandudno  Town  Hall.— On  the  10th  ult.,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  Llandudno  Town 
Hall  and  Municipal  offices,  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Urban  District  Council  at  an 
outlay  of  about  20,000/ , were  opened.  The 
building  is  situated  in  Lloyd-street,  and  occupies 
a site  which  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord 
Mostyn,  who  laid  the  memorial  stone  more  than 
two  years  ago.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Silcock  & Reay,  Bath,  their  plans  being 
selected  out  of  fifty  submitted  in  competition, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Luther 
Roberts,  contractor.  The  walls  are  built  of  Portland 
stone,  lined  with  brick.  A feature  of  the  design  is 
the  large  public  hall  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  building  and  enclosed  by 
the  two  wings.  It  is  lighted  by  ten  semicircular  side 
windows  and  a large  window  at  the  end.  The  walls 
are  panelled,  and  the  whole,  covered  by  an  orna- 
mental timber  roof,  ceiled  at  the  collar.  This  hall  will 
be  let  for  county-court  and  police-court  work,  and 
adjoining  it  are  retiring-rooms  for  magistrates  and 
solicitors.  It  is  also  so  arranged  and  provided  with 
distinct  cloakrooms  and  lavatories  that  it  will  be 
available  for  entertainments  and  such  gatherings 
entirely  apart  from  the  municipal  portion  of  the 
building.  The  main  attraction  of  the  building  is 
the  council-chamber,  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor  in  the  centre  block.  It  is  lighted  by 
three  large  windows,  and  the  interior  is  treated 
with  engaged  columns  and  arcading  supporting  a 
coved  ceiling.  Immediately  adjoining  this  room 
are  the  committee-rooms  and  clerks’  offices.  One 
wing  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  a suite  of  offices, 
which  are  let,  and  they  are  provided  with  a 
separate  staircase,  and  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
municipal  offices.  The  lighting  of  the  entire 
building  is  by  electricity,  and  the  council  chamber, 
the  assembly-hall,  the  vestibule,  and  the  grand 
staircase  are  provided  with  brass  electroliers. 
These  parts  of  the  edifice  are  also  warmed  by  hot- 
water  radiators,  and  the  whole  of  the  offices  are 
fitted  with  apparatus  for  gas  fires. 

New  Church,  Haslemere. — All  Saints’  Church, 
Grayswood,  Hasiemere,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  13th  ult.  A 
vicarage  has  also  been  built.  Messrs.  Bowman  & 
Sons,  of  Stamford,  were  the  contractors,  Mr. 
Shelmerdine  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs.  Oliver 
& Dodgshun,  of  Carlisle  and  Leeds,  were  the  archi- 
tects in  consultation  with  Mr.  Axel  H.  Haig. 

Farm  Buildings,  Newton  Rigg,  Penrith.— 
Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  farm 
buildings  for  the  County  Councils  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland.  Messrs.  Jno.  Richardson  & Son, 
of  Penrith,  were  the  contractors  ; and  the  work  was 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle, 
County  Architect  for  Cumberland. 

Theatre  Royal,  York. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the 
members  of  the  York  Architectural  Society 
inspected  the  new  Theatre  Royal,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  architect,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Tugwell,  who 
explained  the  features  of  interest.  The  wide 
passage  at  the  side  of  the  old  theatre  having  been 
incorporated,  the  new  theatre  has  gained  consider- 
ably in  width. 

Clubhouse,  Baberton,  Edinburgh. — A new 
clubhouse  for  the  Baberton  Club  is  to  be  erected  at 
Juniper  Green.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
J.  N.  Scott  and  A.  Lome  Campbell. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Plans  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  on  the  20th  ult.  fifteen  sets  of  plans,  in- 
volving a sum  of  12,250/.,  were  submitted.  The 
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plans  included  a new  warehouse  in  Jopp's-lane  for 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Ltd.  ; five  dwelling-houses  in 
Hosefield-avenue  ; a dwelling-house  in  Braemar- 
place  ; and  a dwelling-house  in  Rubislaw  Den 
North. 

Rood  Screen,  at  the  Church,  Longstock, 
Hants. — The  necessary  faculty  for  the  rood  screen 
at  this  church  has  been  granted.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  in  1880,  and  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  William  White,  F.  S.A. 
A rood  screen  was  included  in  Mr.  White's  original 
scheme,  but  monetary  reasons  prevented  its  erec- 
tion. The  screen  will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 


FOREIGN. 

Art  Notes  from  Naples.— Mr.  Consul  Nevill 
Rolfe’s  report  on  the  trade,  &c.,  of  South  Italy  for 
the  year  1901  has  already  reached  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  been  laid  before  Parliament.  It 
is,  as  usual,  a very  comprehensive  and  suggestive 
document,  and  the  following  paragraphs  in  par- 
ticular will  be  read  with  interest.  The  discovery 
of  the  bronze  statue  of  a torch-bearer  near  Pompeii, 
though  made  some  time  ago,  has  not  been  reported 
upon  before,  because  the  Government  held  back  the 
statue  from  public  exhibition  for  several  months. 
It  is  now  exhibited  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
represents  a youth  holding  a bracket  for  a lamp. 
The  bracket  is  in  a glass  case  near  the  statue.  The 
statue  is  what  is  known  as  “ boy  size,”  and  appears 
to  have  been  coated  with  silver,  which  has  in  the 
main  perished.  A good  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  its  period,  but  in  all  probability  it  does 
not  date  back  further  than  the  first  century  B.C. 

In  the  disused  monastery  at  Donna  Regina, 

in  the  heart  of  Naples,  which  has  now  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  on 
account  of  the  splendid  frescoes  found  on  the  walls, 
a number  of  interesting  pictures  and  works  of  art 
have  been  found  which  were  apparently  stowed 
away  there  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Naples 
by  Garibaldi  in  1S59.  All  those  of  historical  inte- 
rest are  to  be  removed  to  the  Museum  of  San 
Martino,  where  the  Bourbon  relics,  and  many 
interesting  specimens  of  the  arts  of  Neapolitan 
provinces,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

centuries,  are  exhibited. Amongst  the  new  finds 

in  modern  pictures  are  : — A picture  of  the  Masaniello 
Riots,  by  Cammarano,  and  the  “ Entry  of  Cardinal 
Ruifo,"  by  Marinelli ; also  a very  fine  portrait  of 
Garibaldi,  with  a long  autograph  and  inscription, 
“ Con  amore  filiale.”  There  is  also  a bronze  statue 
of  Ferdinand  II.,  in  Roman  dress,  by  Petrarsa, 
and  a plaster  cast  of  Carlo  Poerio,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  visited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  in  the  political  prisons  of 
Naples  in  1848.  There  are  also  pictures  of  local 
scenes  and  places  by  Giganti  and  Mancini  of  con- 
siderable historical  value. The  complete  modern- 

ising of  the  fine  marine  palace  (Palazzo  Donn’  Anna), 
which  was  begun  300  years  ago  by  Donn'  Anna 
Carafa  and  never  finished,  will  cause  great  regret  to 
the  lovers  of  the  many  romances  belonging  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  ruin  had  become  the  dwelling 
of  several  fishermen  and  other  poor  people,  while 
three  restaurants  had  established  open-air  dining- 
places  within  its  precincts.  At  one  time  the  tram- 
way horses  were  stabled  there  ; but  in  spite  of  all 
its  many  degradations  it  still  stood  a magnificent 
ruin,  the  delight  of  artists,  with  the  bright  waves 
washing  into  its  deserted  arches,  and  the  spot  round 
which  many  writers  on  Naples,  and  notably  Dumas 
pvre,  had  hung  many  of  their  most  thrilling  episodes. 
It  has  now  become  the  property  of  a French  gentle- 
man. who  is  renovating  it  throughout  and  will  turn 
it  into  residential  flats. 

India. — A section  of  the  Calicut-Cannanore  exten- 
tension  of  the  Madras  railway  has  just  been  opened 

for  traffic. The  Secretary  of  State  has  sanctioned 

the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  Bengal  and 
North-Western  railway  from  Ballia  to  Ghazipur. 

The  new  market  at  Calcutta  is  about  to  be 

improved  at  a cost  of  75,000  rupees. A large 

hotel  is  being  erected  at  Mussoorie,  and  will  shortly 

be  opened.  Indian  Engineering  understands 

that  the  Government  of  India  is  arranging  to 
secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  leading  English 
architects  to  come  out  to  India  under  a five  years’ 
covenant.  That  journal  adds,  “We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  our  present  Viceroy  aims  at 
getting  the  best  results  possible  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  architecture,  and  although  there  are  recruits 
in  the  country,  the  few  opportunities  and  small 
encouragement  that  they  get  tend  rather  to  suppress 

than  bring  out  architectural  merit. The  new 

premises  for  the  National  Bank  of  India,  Calcutta, 

are  nearly  completed. A large  theatre,  which  is 

to  cost  a lakh  of  rupees,  is  to  be  erected  in  Bombay. 


Lichfield  Sewerage.— The  City  Council,  at  a 
special  meeting  on  the  19th  ult.,  considered  the 
Report  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Elliott,  of  Nottingham,  the 
sanitary  engineer  engaged  to  investigate  the  state 
of  the  existing  sewerage  system.  It  was  resolved 
to  forward  the  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  to  apply  for  a loan  of  7,000 1.  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  works.  Mr.  Elliott  was  appointed 
Engineer  to  prepare  working  drawings,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Arnold  Kramer  M.Inst.C.E  , has  opened  an 
engineering  office  for  constructions  in  armoured 
concrete,  at  Norfolk  House,  Norfolk-street,  Victoria 
Embankment  ; as  a London  office  in  connexion 
with  the  firm  of  J.  Jaeger  & Co.,  Zurich. 

The  Patent  Office  Library. — We  have  re- 
ceived No.  8 of  the  Patent  Office  Library  Series, 
containing  the  class  list  and  index  of  the  Periodical 
Publications  in  the  Library.  It  shows  what  a valu- 
able repertory  of  reference  literature  on  mechanics 
and  inventions  of  various  kinds  the  Patent  Office 
Library  includes.  The  catalogue  is  published  at  the 
Patent  Office,  price  fid. 

Electric  Lighting  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
SHEFFIELD. — The  electric  light  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  this  church  on  the  ifith  ult.  Plans  for  the 
installation  were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  and  the  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Electrical  Department  of  the  Sheffield  Corpora- 
tion. 

Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.— 
In  view  of  the  date  appointed  for  the  Coronation  of 
their  Majesties,  the  day  examinations  fixed  to  be 
held  during  the  week  ending  June  28  next  will  be 
held  during  the  week  ending  July  5.  A revised 
copy  of  the  time-table  (Form  9od)  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.— 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  Society's  House, 
7.  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.  : 
building  a new  church  atTonyrefail,  St.  David,  near 
Llantrisant,  Glamorgan,  130 Z.  ; and  towards  en- 
larging or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation 
in  the  churches  at  Harringay,  St.  Paul,  Middlesex, 
60/.  ; Latchford,  Christ  Church,  near  Warrington, 
Lancashire,  25/.  ; Rotherhithe,  St.  Katharine,  Kent, 
25/.  * Thetford,  St.  Cuthbert,  Norfolk,  30/.  ; Bew- 
castle,  St.  Cuthbert,  near  Carlisle,  20/.  in  lieu  of  a 
former  grant  of  15/. ; and  St.  Columb  Major,  St. 
Columba,  Cornwall,  fio /.  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  of 
35 1.  A grant  was  also  made  from  the  special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building  a mission 
church  at  All  Stretton,  near  Church  Stretton.  Shrop- 
shire, 4c l.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid  for 
works  completed  : — Sparkbrook,  Emmanuel,  near 
Birmingham,  100 Z.  (making  in  all  fioo /.)  on  account 
of  a grant  of  1,000/.  ; South  Margate,  St.  Augustine, 
Kent,  150/.  ; Bristol,  All  Hallows,  200/.  ; Walton- 
on-the-Hill,  St.  Luke,  near  Liverpool,  50/.  on 
account  of  a grant  of  fio/.  ; Ickham,  St.  John-the- 
Evangelist,  near  Dover,  25/.  ; Fletton,  St.  Margaret, 
near  Peterborough,  20/.  ; Great  Tey,  St.  Barnabas, 
near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  50/.  ; South  Croxton,  St. 
John-the-Baptist,  near  Leicester,  10I.  on  account  of 
a grant  of  20/.  ; Glass  Houghton,  St.  Paul,  near 
Castleford,  Yorks,  40/.  ; and  New  Catton,  St.  Luke, 
near  Norwich,  30/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of 
749/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  twenty-two 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society.  The 
Annual  General  Court  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Church  House,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster 
Abbey,  S.W.,  on  Thursday,  May  15,  at  3.30  p.m., 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  will  preside. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society.  — A meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  at  Chetham's 
Library  recently,  Mr.  Edward  Sutton  presiding. 
The  paper  for  the  evening  was  one  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Pugh,  M.A.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  on  the  old 
stained-glass  windows  in  the  Parish  Church.  Prior 
to  the  reading  of  the  paper  several  exhibits  from 
members  were  on  view.  Mr.  H.  Sutcliffe  showed 
an  Egyptian  scarab,  mounted,  of  the  date  about 
1500  BC.,  from  the  tomb  of  Thotmes  III.  Mr.  R. 
Howarth,  of  Glossop,  had  a collection  of  sixteen 
Roman  lead  weights,  two  spindle  wheels,  two  orna- 
ments, and  one  bronze  weight  found  at  Melandra 
Castle,  near  Glossop.  Mr.  Pugh’s  paper  showed 
how  the  ancient  glass  had  been  moved  about  and 
mixed,  but  he  was  able  to  explain  the  designs  and 
their  history.  It  dated  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  windows  were  mostly 
memorials  to  the  ancient  and  powerful  family  of 
Ashton.  They  were  peculiarly  rich  in  details  of  the 
garb  of  the  period,  and  many  individual  members 
of  the  family  are  represented.  In  some  windows 
can  be  traced,  amid  the  now  perhaps  heterogeneous 
arrangement  of  the  pieces,  the  story  of  the  life  of 
St.  Helena,  the  daughter  of  King  Coil.  These  win- 
dows are  the  only  monuments  to  the  once  powerful 
Ashton  family.  As  specimens  of  glass  they  are,  like 
all  others  of  a similar  age,  superior  in  colour  to  the 

stained  or  painted  glass  of  the  present  day. In 

thanking  Mr.  Pugh  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
traced  out  the  history  of  the  windows,  the  Chairman 
said  few  members  of  the  Society  were  probably 
aware  of  the  rich  treasures  in  glass  that  Ashton 
Church  possessed.  It  was  a matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  so  much  of  the  old  glass  had  been 
preserved,  although  it  might  be  arranged  in  a 
higgledy-piggledy  state  in  some  of  the  windows.— 
Manchester  Courier. 

Bristol  Clerks  of  Works  and  Builders’ 
Foremen’s  Association.—  On  the  15th  ult.  the 
ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  Eristol  Clerks  of  Works 
and  Builders’  Foremen’s  Association  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Hotel,  College-green,  Mr.  P.  Addie  pre- 


siding over  a large  attendance.  After  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  proposed,  Mr.  R.  Slaughter 
gave  “Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bristol,’’  Mr.  A.  Lee 
responding.  Mr.  A.  S.  Scull  proposed  “ Architects, 
Engineers,  and  Surveyors.”  Mr.  F.  Wills,  respond- 
ing, spoke  of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the 
masters  and  their  men.  Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner  also 
replied.  Messrs.  W.  Kidwell  and  W.  J.  Steele  sub- 
mitted “ The  Bristol  Master  Builders,”  and  said 
there  was  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
there  were  such  amicable  relations  between  master 
builders  and  their  men  as  in  Bristol.  Mr.  G. 
Wilkins  (President  of  the  Bristol  Association  of 
Master  Builders)  replied.  The  Chairman  then 
proposed  “The  Bristol  Association  of1  Clerks  of 
Works  and  Builders’  Foremen,”  and  said  that  their 
society  was  in  the  right  direction.  The  clerk  of 
works  stood  in  the  same  position  as  an  umpire  at 
cricket.  They  held  a position  which  was  no  sine- 
cure, as  they  had  to  know  everything  connected 
with  the  engineering  and  building  trades,  and  had  to 
be  men  of  rectitude.  Their  responsibilities  were 
gieat.  Mr.  W.  F.  Read  and  Mr.  E.  Turner 
replied. 

Rehousing  Scheme  at  Birkenhead.  — At 
Birkenhead  Town  Hall,  on  the  14th  ult.,  Mr.  H. 
P.  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  into  the 
application  of  Birkenhead  Corporation  for 
the  issue  of  a provisional  order  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  to  con- 
firm an  improvement  scheme  for  demolishing  the 
alleged  unhealthy  areas  consisting  of  four  courts, 
containing  fifty-five  buildings,  in  Albion-street,  Wil- 
braham-terrace,  Albert-terrace,  Castle-buildings,  and 
Albion-terrace  ; thirty  houses  in  Oliver-street  and 
Taylor’s-buildings  ; tuirty-nine  buildings  in  Watson- 
street,  Orderly  Home,  Orderly  Residence,  Orderly- 
avenue,  Orderly-place ; fifteen  houses  in  Brook- 
street,  Camden-street,  and  Ross-terrace  ; and  eleven 
houses  in  Marshall-street  and  Marshall-place. 
The  Deputy  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  Fearnley)  laid  the 
Corporation  case  before  the  inspector,  stating  that 
last  September  a sub-committee  visited  the  various 
properties  and  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
opinions  previously  expressed  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Marsden).  On  December  12 
last  the  properties  included  125  dwelling  houses, 
occupied  by  630  persons  of  the  labouring  class  ; but 
at  the  time  the  scheme  was  made  there  were  150 
houses  on  the  areas,  of  which  146  were  dwelling 
houses,  three  houses  and  shops,  and  one  a lock-up 
shop.  On  February  12  124  houses  were  occupied 
by  593  persons.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  find  accommodation  for  such  number  of 
the  working  classes  displaced  as  the  Board  might 
require  either  on  the  site  of  the  areas  or  wherever 
the  Board  might  approve.  The  Corporation  had 
not  prepared  any  plans  of  the  type  of  dwellings  to 
be  erected,  and  if  the  Board  sanctioned  the  scheme 
they  wouid  endeavour  to  provide  accommodation  at 
similar  rentals  if  possible.  The  Borough  Surveyor 
(Mr.  C.  Brownridge,  A.M.Inst.C.E.),  said  the  land 
embraced  in  the  scheme  varied  in  value,  but  the 
average  price  was  about  1 is.  3d.  per  yard.  Within 
a quarter-mile  radius  of  the  various  blocks  of 
property  concerned  there  were  fifty-six  unoccupied 
houses,  with  rentals  from  3s.  to  9s.  per  week. 

Fatal  Accident  Whilst  Pulling  Down 
HOUSES. — Mr.  E.  Negas  Wood,  Deputy-Coroner 
for  South-East  London,  held  an  inquest  at  Green- 
wich on  the  2 1st  ult.  on  the  body  of  Thomas 
William  Dore,  a house-breaker’s  labourer.  Deceased 
was  engaged  in  breaking  down  houses  at  Green- 
wich, when  he  fell  and  sustained  injuries  which 
proved  fatal.  The  foreman  of  the  job  stated  that 
deceased  was  intoxicated,  and  he  had  ordered  him  off. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  Death,” 
and  added  a rider  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  make  a by-law  enforcing  protection  for 
those  working  on  buildings  in  course  of  demolition. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.— In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Hay  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he  could 
state  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  appointing  the  Select 
Committees  promised  by  the  Government  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Session  to  inquire  into  the  desir- 
ability of  extending  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  to  local  authorities  in  relation  to  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  and  otherwise,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House 
relating  to  the  clauses  in  Private  Bills  affecting  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  and  other  matters. 
Mr.  Balfour  : I am  informed  that  proceedings  are 
in  progress  to  constitute  both  the  committees  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  refers. — Dr.  Macnamara  said 
he  hoped  the  committees  would  be  appointed 
promptly,  having  regard  to  the  pledge  which  had 
been  given. — Mr.  Balfour  : I hope  there  will  be  no 
long  delay. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. 
— A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  12th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Fraser, 
architect,  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Renaissance 
Architecture  of  Scotland."  Beginning  with  the 
various  causes  which  led  to  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  lecturer  traced  its  progress  through  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  By  numerous  lantern  views, 
he  showed  its  gradually  increasing  influence  on  the 
castellated  architecture  of  Scotland  and  its  final 
ascendency  over  that  style  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  then  referred  to  the  literary  and  artistic 
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eclecticism  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  concluded  with  more  favourable  opinions 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  architecture  and  its 
advancement  along  with  present  day  requirements 
and  inventions. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy.— At  a meeting  held 
011  the  12th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Washington  Browne, 
A.R.S  A„  was  elected  to  the  full  honours  of 
“architect  member”  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  Amongst  Mr.  Browne's  principal  archi- 
tectural" works  that  have  been  illustrated  in  our 
columns  we  may  mention  the  following : — The 
Edinburgh  Public  Library,  on  the  site  of  old  Hope 
House,  Canongate,  opened  in  June,  1S90,  for  which 
lie  gained  the  first  premium,  upon  the  award  of 
Mr,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  as  assessor,  and  for  the 
enlargement  of  which  his  plans  have  been  since 
carried  out  ; July  9 and  16,  1SS7,  interior  of  the 
reference  library,  elevation,  two  views,  and  plans ; 
and  January  i,"iS98,  “Edinburgh,”  No.  XII.  of  our 
series,  "The  Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial 
Towns.”  In  the  last-cited  number  of  the  Builder 
we  illustrated  his  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
and  premises  for  Messrs.  Redfern  in  Princes-street ; 
and  on  December  25,  1886,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Braid,  Edinburgh.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  J.  M.  Dick  Peddie,  he  prepared  the  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Edinburgh  (Princes-street)  station 
hotel  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Co.  He  is  the 
architect  of  the  Royal  Bank  offices  at  Glasgow  and 
at  Dundee  ; various  offices  for  the  British  Linen 
Bank  ; the  science  rooms  at  George  Watson's 
College,  Edinbugh,  opened  about  four  months  ago  ; 
and,  with  Mr.  Peddie,  of  offices  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
Scottish  Provident  Institution,  and  the  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Co.  When  pursuing  his  studies  in 
London  Mr.  Browne  won  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship,  being,  it  is  said,  the  first  Scotsman  who 
won  that  prize. 

Open  Spaces. — The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  have  undertaken  the  laying-out  of  Avon- 
dale-square,  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  churchyard 
at  Norfolk-square,  and  to  promote  the  acquisition 
and  laying  out  of  churchyards  at  Poplar,  Clapham, 
and  Camberwell.  They  further  propose  to  lay-out 
some  vacant  sites  in  North  Fulham,  Denmark  Hill, 
and  Islington,  provided  the  Borough  Councils 
respectively  concerned  could  secure  their  acqui- 
sition for  public  use  and  enjoyment. — It  is 
stated  that  a project  for  new  lines  advanced  by 
the  London  United  Tramways  Co.  involves 
the  destruction  of  the  avenue  of  lime  tree3 
and  of  some  of  the  houses  at  Barnes-terrace,  just 
above  the  railway  bridge,  which  form  a pleasing 
feature  of  the  road  as  it  passes  along  the  riverside. 
— The  Surrey  County  Council  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute 10,000/.,  unconditionally,  towards  the  cost  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Marble  Hill  Estate,  opposite 
Richmond,  and  to  take  over  the  charge  and  main- 
tenance of  an  open  space,  100  ft.  wide,  along  the 
Thames  bank,  between  Twickenham  Ferry  and  the 
Half-mile  Tree,  wherever  the  Earl  of  Dvsart’s  land 
abuts  upon  the  river.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Max  Waech- 
ter,  who  recently  secured  and  presented  Petersham 
Ait  to  the  Corporation  of  Richmond,  has  purchased 
Petersham  Lodge,  situated  a short  distance  beyond 
the  meadows,  with  the  object  of  preserving  the 
view  from  Richmond  Hill.  The  property  had  been 
lately  offered  to  the  Town  Council  at  a price  of 
10,000 /. — The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Town  Council  of  Arundel 
whereby  he  will  obtain  possession  of  some  corpo- 
rate property  in  exchange  for  a certain  payment 
and  about  50  acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  prospect  as  seen 
lrom  Arundel  Castle. — Mr.  Nation  is  about  to 
present  to  the  National  Trust  an  area  of  some 
30  acres  on  the  top  of  Rockbeare  Hill,  Devonshire, 
lor  conversion  into  a park  and  recreation  ground, 
whence  some  fine  views  are  to  be  seen. — A public 
park  at  Crieff,  in  Perthshire,  is  provided  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Macroby,  ex-Provost,  who  has 
bought  from  Lord  Ancaster,  for  1,500/.,  a plot  of 
10  acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  and  has 
given  an  additional  sum  of  5 00/.  towards  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  ground. 

Artjzans’,  Labourers',  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Co.  — From  the  thirty-fifth  annual  Report 
of  this  company  we  learn  that  the  work  of  the  year 
has  been  the  continuance  of  operations  at  Leigham 
Court  Estate,  and  the  completion  of  the  roads  and 
footpaths  at  Noel  Park.  At  Leigham  Court  29 2 
houses  and  373  maisonnettes  are  let  and  occupied  ; 
besides  these,  thirty-three  houses  and  133  maison- 
nettes are  finished  or  structurally  complete.  All 
these  will  be  ready  for  occupation  during  1902. 
Nineteen  shops  are  structurally  complete,  fifteen  of 
which  are  let.  The  rental  for  the  year  amounted  to 
20,647/.  15s.  1 id.,  being  an  increase  of  1,100/.  163.  5d. ; 
a further  substantial  increase  during  the  current 
year  is  anticipated.  It  is  proposed  during  1902  to 
complete  the  building  of  twenty-six  maisonnettes 
on  the  west  side  of  Hillside-jjpad,  and  to  continue 
building  operations  on  the  lower  ground  in  Kings- 
mead-road. 

A Correction. — In  our  report  of  Mr.  Osborne 
Smith’s#remarks,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  in  regard  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Coding's  draw- 
ings, the  name  “ Mr.  H.  Batcheor  ” should  have 
been  “ Mr.  H.  Batsford.”  Mr.  Smith  was  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  reporter’s  table,  and  was 
not  very  distinctly  heard. 
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“ E.L.B.”  Lighting  Boards. — We  learn  that  for 
this  week’s  festival  in  Paris  in  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Victor  Hugo’s  birth,  the  Paris  Munici- 
pality placed  the  whole  of  the  contract  for  the 
illuminations  in  the  hands  of  the  Electric  Lighting 
Boards  Co.,  of  London.  The  illuminations  com- 
prised a temporary  installation  of  no  fewer  than 
25,000  8-c.p.  lights. 

Clearing  a Bradford  Slum  Area.— At  the 
Town  Hall,  Bradford,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Colonel  W.  R. 
Slacke,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  proposed  clearance  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  Longlands  District,  which  has 
been  declared  an  insanitary  area  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  area  in- 
cludes Longlands-street,  Longcroft-place,  Garden- 
place,  Bell-street,  Turk-street,  One-street,  part  of 
Chain-street,  part  of  Grattan-road,  part  of  St. 
Thomas-road,  and  part  of  Roundhill-place,  and  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  Irish  people.  The  Town 
Clerk  (Mr.  Stevens)  appeared  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  there  were  present  Dr.  Evans,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox  (City  Surveyor), 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwardes  (City  Architect). 
The  Town  Clerk  said  the  area  involved  was 
22,650  square  yards,  the  number  of  houses  being 
294,  of  which  254  were  private  dwelling-houses,  ten 
lodging-houses,  sixteen  houses  and  shops,  sixteen 
lock-up  shops,  and  two  public-houses.  In  August, 
1898,  the  population  was  1.357,  or  3ot  persons  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  twenty-one  persons  per  acre 
for  the  whole  of  the  city.  The  death-rate  for  the 
three  preceding  years  was  46-6,  427,  and  4 12  per 
1,000.  In  August  last  year  the  Council  agreed  to 
clear  the  area,  and  later  agreed  to  the  erection  of  1 14 
new  houses  in  Faxfieet-street,  West  Bowling,  to 
accommodate  a portion  of  the  population  displaced. 
It  was  also  intended  to  erect  upon  the  area  a limited 
number  of  small  through  houses.  The  population 
of  the  area  had  now  diminished  to  1,050,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  find  accommodation  for  798  at  Fax- 
fieet-street, at  a cost  of  39,983 /.  The  total  cost  of 
the  scheme,  including  tenements  in  the  Longlands. 
district,  would  be  83,194/.,  and  for  this  borrowing 
powers  would  be  applied  for  later. — Evidence  was 
then  given  on  behalf  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
inquiry  was  closed. 

Window,  Skipton  Church. — A three-light 
stained-glass  memorial  window  has  just  been  placed 
in  Skipton  parish  church.  The  subject  is  St.  Michael 
slaying  the  dragon,  illustrating  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil.  The  archangel  is  shown  trampling  on 
flie  demon  and  about  to  transfix  him  with  upraised 
spear,  while  the  dragon,  with  extended  claws, 
endeavours  to  uproot  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the 
tree  of  life.  The  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Dunfermline  Building  Trade  Wages. — A 
meeting  of  the  master  builders  of  Dunfermline  was 
held  recently  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
request  from' the  operatives  for  a year’s  agreement. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  meet 
the  men  on  an  early  date  to  try  to  get  the  wages 
made  uniform  with  the  wages  of  masons  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  wages  paid  in 
Dunfermline  were  gd.  per  hour  for  hewers  and  gld. 
for  builders  'The  masters  considered  these  rates  to 
be  higher  than  the  Edinburgh  rates. 

Kirkcaldy  Masons  and  their  Wages.— At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  United  Operative 
Masons'  Society,  held  in  Mitchell-street  Hall  on 
the  1 8th  ult.,  the  question  of  the  annual  agree- 
ment between  masters  and  men  was  up  for 
consideration,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  agreed  to  alter  Clause  3 of  the  by-laws  to 
lead  as  follows  : — “ From  June  1,  1902,  to  May  31, 
1903,  the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  Kirkcaldy  and 
district  shall  be  8£d.  per  hour  for  hewers  and  gd. 
per  hour  for  builders.”  The  alteration  the 
men  ask  for  is  an  addition  of  ^d.  per  hour  for 
builders,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  for- 
ward the  proposal  to  the  Masters'  Association. 

The  Penrhyn  Quarry,— Since  work  was  re- 
sumed at  the  Penrhyn  Quarry  on  June  1 1 last,  the 
number  employed  has  steadily  increased  until  there 
are  now  about  800  employed,  and  the  production  of 
slates  is  now  going  on  at  the  rate  of  over  36,000 
tons  per  annum.  During  the  last  two  months 
forty'-eight  workmen  have  been  taken  on,  twelve 
being  slatemakers,  and  the  remainder  rockmen, 
labourers,  &c. 


LEGAL. 

ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

The  case  of  Avery  and  Wolmerson  v.  Lewis  was 
heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  24th  ult. 

This  was  alight  and  air  case  having  reference  to 
premises  in  New  Cross-road,  S E.  The  plaintiffs 
alleged  that  the  new  building  which  the  defendants 
had  erected  materially  decreased  the  lights  to  the 
rear  of  their  premises,  such  lights  being  ancient 
lights.  They  claimed  a mandatory  injunction  and 
damages.  The  defendants  denied  that  the  plaintiffs 
light  had  been  materially  or  substantially  interfered 
with. 
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Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Jolley  for  the  defendant. 

His  lordship,  having  heard  the  evidence  and  the 
addresses  of  counsel,  said  he  would  deliver  judg- 
ment at  an  early  date. 

Judgment  was  reserved  accordingly. 

The  case  will  be  fully  reported  in  the  Builder 
when  his  lordship  delivers  judgment. 


APPEAL  BY  A BUILDER. 

The  case  of  Sedgwick  v.  Webley  and  others 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of 
Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  from 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  upon  a special 
case  stated  by  an  arbitrator  under  Section  19  of 
the  Arbitration  Act,  1SS9.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants  to  recover 
60/.,  balance  of  an  account  alleged  to  be  due.  The 
action  and  all  matters  in  dispute  were  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  upon  the  hearing  of  the  reference 
the  question  arose  whether  a certain  document  was 
a certificate  of  the  surveyor  that  the  work  had  been 
completed  so  as  to  preclude  the  arbitrator  from 
inquiring  whether  the  work  had  in  fact  been  com- 
pleted. The  arbitrator  held  that  the  document  was 
not  such  a certificate,  but  stated  a case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court  upon  this  point  under 
Section  19  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889.  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  who  heard  the  special  case,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  defendants.  Hence  the  present 
appeal  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Spokes,  for  the  defendants,  took  the 
preliminary  point  that  no  appeal  lay,  by  virtue  of 
the  decision  in  ••  In  re  Knight  and  the  Tabernacle 
Permanent  Building  Society,”  with  regard  to  a 
question  of  law  arising  in  the  course  of  the  refer- 
ence under  Section  19  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
1889. 

Their  lordships,  after  hearing  Mr.  Bonner  for  the 
plaintiff  (appellant),  held  that  no  appeal  lay,  and 
dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


MARYLEBONE  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  . 

SETTLED. 

The  case  of  Harrow  v.  the  Marvlebone  District 
Property  Co..  Ltd.,  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  Lords  Justices  Vaughan  Williams, 
Stirling,  and  Cozens  Hardy,  on  Wednesday,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division.  There  was  also  a 
cross  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  the  same  order 
of  the  learned  Judge. 

Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  in  support  of  the  appeal  of 
the  plaintiff,  said  the  case  had  been  before  this 
court  on  a previous  occasion  on  a point  as 
to  the  construction  of  certain  covenants  in  the 
lease  under  which  the  plaintiff  held  his  premises. 
When  the  matter  was  before  their  lordships 
on  that  occasion,  their  lordships  removed  the 
stay  of  proceedings  granted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  and  the  matter  went  back  to  him  in 
order  that  he  might  determine  whether  an  injunc- 
tion should  be  granted  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  infringing  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights.  When 
the  matter  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  he 
granted  an  injunction  in  the  "Yates  v.  Jack" 
form  restraining  the  defendants  from  proceeding 
with  their  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  plain- 
tiff’s lights  ; but  his  lordship  refused  to  grant 
the  mandatory  injunction  which  the  plaintiff 
asked  for.  The  learned  counsel  stated  that  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  the  plaintiff 
asked  for  a mandatory  injunction.  The  special 
circumstances  were  that  the  defendants  had 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Court 
by  hurrying  on  with  their  building.  He  submitted 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a mandatory 
order. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  : Did  you  ask  for  a speedy 
trial  ? 

Mr.  Younger  : We  were  willing,  but  I do  not 
think  the  defendants  were. 

Mr.  Dankwertz,  KC.  : I will  go  to  trial  to- 
morrow if  your  lordships  like.  I will  do  more.  I 
will  submit  to  an  independent  report  to  the  Court, 
and  will  abide  by  that  report. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  (to  Mr.  Younger)  : 
What  do  you  say  to  that?  , . , , . 4.,, 

Mr.  Younger  replied  he  did  not  think  the  plaintiff 
could  agree  to  that. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  : Are  you  willing 
to  concur  with  Mr.  Danckwertz  in  trying  to  expedite 
the  trial?  ^ 

Mr.  Younger  : There  is  no  objection  to  having  a 
speedy  trial. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  that  the 
learned  counsel  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
and  get  him  to  hear  the  case  at  once. 

j,Ir  Younger  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the 
state  of  his  lordship’s  list  was  such  that  he  would 
be  likel v to  accede  to  the  application. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  learned  counsel 
consulted  together,  and  in  the  result  it  was  stated 
that  the  Court  would  not  be  troubled  with  the  case 
as  the  parties  had  arrived  at  a settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  The  terms  of  the  settlement 
were  not  stated. 
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RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15. 816. — Testing  of  Electricity  : C.  L.  Clarke. 
Two  synchronous  motors  of  which  the  armatures 
are  oppositely  rotated  by  the  two  currents  and 
which  carry  radially-slotted  discs,  compose  a phase 
and  frequency  difference  indicator  for  two  alter- 
nating currents,  the  two  discs  being  so  arranged 
that  one  can  be  seen  through  the  slots  in  t lie  other. 
When  the  coincidences  are  stationary  the  difference 
in  phase  of  the  currents  will  be  indicated  by  the 
angular  distance  of  one  at  either  side  of  a fixed 
zero,  and  observers  will  also  be  able  to  detect  which 
current  leads  the  other,  but  if  the  two  currents  are 
but  slightly  different  as  in  respect  of  their  frequency 
the  slots  will  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation 
of  the  motor  which  carries  the  current  of  higher 
frequency,  whilst  the  number  of  visible  coincidences 
of  the  slots  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  A gradu- 
ated scale  carries  the  zero  mark,  which  can  be 
adjusted  by  feeding  both  motors  with  one  current. 
Various  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  specified  by  the 
inventor. 

18.817. — Parallel  Rulers  : G.  A.  Kay.— Cross- 
links are  pivoted  to  the  two  members  of  the  ruler 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  to  blocks  which 
slide  upon  guide-rods.  The  members  are  thus 
joined  together,  and  can  be  secured  to  any  adjust- 
ment desired  by  means  of  a screw-clamp. 

18,822.— A UNION  for  Pipes  : M.  Snyder.— For 
effecting  a water-tight  joint  for  a trap,  valve,  and 
so  on,  the  inventor  fashions  an  annular  sunken 
part  and  an  annular  and  engaging  projection,  upon 
the  two  parts,  respectively,  of  the  union,  which  are 
tightened  together  with  screw  bolts  ; the  projection 
is  formed  with  annular  grooves. 

iS.Sqi. — A Polish  for  Glass,  &c.  ; A.  E.  Joyner. 
— For  polishing  glass  and  similar  purposes  a 
powder  is  compounded  of  fine  gilder's  whiting, 
pulverised  pumice-stone,  and  exhibition  red. 

18,849  —Facing  Blocks,  Slabs,  Tiles,  &c.  : R. 
A.  Matthews. — The  blocks,  tile?,  and  similar  articles 
are  intended  for  use  in  constructing  hearths,  walls, 
floors,  fireplaces,  and  so  on.  They  are  fashioned 
with  bevelled  or  rounded  recesses  that  will  take 
plaster,  and  cross-pieces  are  luted  or  cemented  in 
recesses  in  the  backs  of  the  green  goods  to  be  fixed 
in  the  course  of  burning. 

iS,892.— A Contrivance  for  Gas  Stoves  : 
J.  IF.  B.  Wright  and  H.  Darwin. — The  lower  edge  of 
an  adjustable  metallic  plate  is  disposed  so  that 
the  plate  shall  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  burner- 
fitting  from  which  it  inclines  backwards.  The 
parts  of  the  plate  are  adjustably  joined  together 
with  slots  and  screws  to  render  it  available  for  any 
open  grate,  and  it  is  either  perforated,  or  otherwise 
so  formed  that  it  will  constitute  a holding  for  a 
layer  of  cement  upon  which  the  blocks  of  asbestos 
are  placed. 

18,914.— A Quantity  Meter  (Electricity)  : 
T.  A.  Edison. — A beam  balanced  upon  knife-edges 
carries  from  its  middle  a counter  to  which  a wheel 
is  geared,  when  a short  coil  that  carries  the  current 
which  is  to  be  measured  raises  an  iron  core  so  as 
to  shift  the  beam  from  its  zero  position,  the  wheel 
will  be  put  into  frictional  engagement  with  a cam 
that  constantly  rotates,  and  the  wheel  becomes 
freed  during  a portion  of  each  rotation  of  the  cam, 
whereupon  the  beam  becomes  free  to  turn,  one  end 
of  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  lies  upon  a screw  and  will 
be  lifted  slightly  by  the  cam.  An  electrical  motor 
having  a vertical  spindle  with  arms  that  carry  two 
weighted  centrifugal  levers  rotates  the  "cam, 
and  the  motor-speed  is  kept  constant  by  means 
of  fibre  brake  blocks  which  are  brought 
into  contact  with  a fixed  and  smooth  plate 
of  glass.  A tube  of  pure  Norway  iron, 
moving  between  elastic  stops,  constitutes  the  core 
of  the  current  measurer,  the  fiction  of  an  increase 
of  current  upon  the  core  is  retarded  by  means  of  a 
coil  mounted  upon  a clamp  adjustably  on  a copper 
tube  hanging  from  one  end  of  the  beam,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  mechanism  of  the  meter 
from  being  disarranged  when  a short  circuit  arises 
upon  the  consumer’s  side  before  the  cut-outs  come 
into  play.  A fine  wire  winding,  connected  in  series 
with  the  motor  between  two  mains  promotes  the 
action  of  the  coil,  and  aflords  accurate  registration 
in  case  of  small  current.  The  coil  for  a three-wire 
system  can  be  wound  in  four  layers,  of  which  the 
outer  and  inner  layers  are  connected  in  series  in 
one  outer  wire,  with  the  two  layers  between  in 
series  in  the  other  outer  wire.  ’ If  the  current 
becomes  excessive,  the  corresponding  layers  of  the 
coil  will  be  short-circuited  by  the  motion  of  an 
armature  derived  from  electro-magnets  in  the  outer 
wires. 

1 s, 924.— Switches  for  Incandescent  Lamps 
and  Similar  Purposes:  W.  11.  Chippcrfield  and 
E.  S.  Cook.— In  one  form  of  a lamp-holder  switch 
the  inventors  cause  a contact-carrying  block  to  slide 
within  a slot  in  the  holder.  In  another  shape  they 
provide  a groove  or  slot  wherein  the  contact-block 
or  springs  will  slide  so  as  to  complete  circuit  be- 
tween the  fixed  contacts.  Struts  or  bars  fit  into 
recesses  in  the  walls  of  the  slots,  and  their  outer 
ends  are  forced  against  the  spring  contacts  or 
springs  upon  the  contacts;  by  this  means  the 
pushing  of  the  struts  beyond  the  dead  centre  will 
afford  a rapid  make  and  break. 


18,933.— Fittings  for  Gas  Brackets  and 
Gasaliers  : E.  C.  Harvey.— A cap  or  sleeve,  with 
openings  in  its  side  and  a similarly  pierced  cylindri- 
cal head,  is  placed,  around  the  burner,  upon  the 
gallery  of  a bracket,  or  the  cylindrical  head  may  be 
open  and  have  a wire  gauze  cover.  The  bunsen 
burner  thus  constituted  will  serve  to  heat  asbestos, 
&c.,  within  a casing  carried  by  a skeleton  arch  or 
dome;  a water-tray  hung  upon  the  bracket  will  keep 
the  air  moist. 

18,937.  — Sliding  Extension  Ladders  : J. 
Brown  and  H.  N.  Brown. — A rope  around  a pulley 
upon  the  lower  section  will  lift  up  the  upper 
section  which  can  be  sustained  at  any  height 
desired  with  angular  arms  secured  to  a cross-shaft 
upon  it  and  resting  upon  a rung  of  the  lower 
section.  The  rope  is  passed  over  a pulley  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  section,  thence  through  an  eye  of 
the  upper  section,  and  so  to  its  fastening  upon  one 
of  the  arms  ; the  movement  of  the  arms,  which  are 
weighted,  is  restricted  with  a stopping-pin  upon 
the  upper  section.  For  large  ladders  an  eye-bar, 
that  serves  as  a handle,  is  employed  for  the  threading 
of  the  lifting-rope. 

18,945.  — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Key- 
holes : A.  M.  Young. — The  inventor  seeks  to  jr> 
vide  against  the  unauthorised  opening  of  a lock  or 
padlock  ; he  adapts  an  auxiliary  lock  having  strips 
that  will  slide  in  the  grooves  of  pieces  which  are 
made  in  one  piece  with,  or  secured  to,  the  principal 
lock,  the  travel  of  the  minor  lock  is  held  or  limited 
by  a screw  in  one  of  its  pieces  which  engages  with 
a slot  in  the  minor  lock  of  which  the  bolt  will 
engage  with  a staple  when  the  auxiliary  lock  is  set 
in  place  so  as  to  guard  the  keyhole  of  the  main 
lock. 

18,950. — Piles  for  Constructive  Purposes  : 
0.  Hotf  and  C.  F.  Haglin. — Tubular  and  centrical 
cores  are  fashioned  in  concrete  piles,  and  V- 
shapened  rods  or  braces  are  threaded  spiralvvise 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cores.  The  bent 
centre  of  each  brace  clips  the  core,  and  the  obter 
ends  engage  by  their  bends  and  hooks  with  the 
concrete,  or  may  be  fitted  around  subsidiary  cores 
or  pipes  joined  together  with  hooked  rods  or  links. 
Shoes,  either  blunted  or  pointed,  are  fitted  on  to 
the  piles,  which  are  to  be  sunk  by  the  forcing  of 
water-jets  through  pipes.  Each  of  the  shoes  is 
attached  to  hooked  anchor-bars  or  rods  embedded 
in  the  concrete.  For  sheet  piles  for  coffer  dams 
and  similar  purposes  the  piles  have  sheathed  wedge- 
points,  tubular  cores,  and  radial  V-shapened 
strengthening  rods,  and  their  edges  are  rounded 
and  grooved.  As  the  piles  are  being  sunk  lubri- 
cating-water  is  forced  through  grooves  cut  down 
their  edges  nearly'  as  far  as  their  points,  and  cement 
may  be  filled  in  through  the  tubular  cores  and 
cross  tubes  into  those  grooves  and  between  the 
piles. 

18,997.— A Doubly-Acting  Spring  Hinge  : 
IV.  K.  Sandstrom. — A spring  that  will  close  a door 
when  opened  in  either  direction  has  its  two  ends 
joined  to  two  collars,  and  is  enclosed  in  a case. 
The  balls  of  the  bearing  of  a spindle  are  carried  by 
a middle  pivot  ; the  squared  end  of  the  spindle  fits 
into  a hole  in  a piece  attached  to  the  door,  and  its 
cup-shapened  lower  end  takes  a pivot.  As  the  door 
is  being  opened,  one  of  two  rings  is  locked  with  a 
stop  upon  the  casing,  whilst  the  other  ring  is  taken 
round  with  the  door-spindle.  A metallic  lid  excludes 
dust,  and  for  tightening  the  spring  a key  is  to  be 
inserted  through  an  opening  in  the  covering  plate. 

19,045.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Grabs  : 
W.  D.  Pricstmcin  and  W.  H.  Dean. — It  is  contrived 
that  the  winding  in  or  paying  out  of  the  grab-chain 
shall  automatically  open  or  close  a single-chain 
grab.  From  the  crane  jib  end  are  hung  rods  or 
chains  which  support  levers  pivoted  on  to  a ring, 
and  hooked  for  engagement  with  the  crown  of  the 
grab.  As  the  grab  is  lowered,  a weight  (through 
which  the  chain  is  passed)  lies  upon  the  upper  ends 
of  the  levers,  and  so  keeps  them  asunder,  but  the 
weight  will  be  lifted  by  a catch,  and  thereby  the 
levers  will  become  engaged  wilh  the  crown  of 
the  grab  as  soon  as  the  grab  has  been  closed,  owing 
to  the  upward  motion  of  the  chain  to  liberate  the 
catch. 

19,061.— Improvements  in  Incandescent  Gas 
Burners  : W.  T.  Sugg. — In  order  to  obviate  “ light- 
ing-back,” a pierced  metallic  disc  is  placed  over  an 
enlargement  of  the  tapering  tube  just  beneath  the 
extension  which  holds  the  steatite  burner  up.  The 
tip  is  drilled  through  with  outlet  holes  near  its 
edges,  the  middle  portion  being  solid. 

19,097.— Apparatus  for  Windows,  Ventila- 
tors, &C.  : E.  Wail. — A shutting  and  opening 
mechanism  consists  of  a sliding  rack  and  a pinion, 
which  work  cranks,  upon  a shaft  that  are  linked  to 
a ventilator,  fanlight,  shutter,  and  so  on  ; a screw, 
worked  with  a cord  and  a pulley,  turns  through  a 
threaded  nut  or  lug  of  the  rack  ; the  cranks  are 
moved  into  contact  with  stops  or  extensions  of  the 
guide-frames  when  the  window  is  quite  opened. 
By  another  method  a worm-screw  set  in  gear  with 
a worm-wheel  that  slides  on  the  -screw-spindle 
serves  to  turn  the  screw,  or  the  worm-wheel  which 
is  screwed  internally  will  work  upon  the  screw 
when  the  latter  is  secured  to  the  rack. 

19.120.— A Ventilating  Chimney-top:  H.E.  C. 
John.— The  inventor  provides  passages  or  recesses 
in  the  blocks  of  a chimney-top  which  either  in 
couples  or  separately  constitute  wind  - inlets 


directed  upwards,  and  are  also  tapered  in  various 
forms,  as  specified  by  him. 

19,130.  — Apparatus  for  Brick  - Moulding 
MACHINES  : S.  Weldon. — To  prevent  the  clay  from 
adhering  to  the  die  the  hollow  plungers  are  supplied 
with  steam  through  a set  of  pipes  whereof  the 
lowest  pipe  slides  through  a stuffing-box  and  a 
bush  within  a screwed  sleeve  and  a cylinder  above  ; 
of  the  set  of  pipes  the  inlet  pipe  is  clipped  on  to 
the  frame  of  the  moulding  machine  and  has  an 
elbow  which  turns  freely  upon  the  screwed  end  of 
the  inlet  pipe  ; a lubricant  can  be  passed  through 
oil-holes  drilled  through  the  stuffing-box. 

19,154.— Blow-pipes  and  Similar  Burners: 
J.  IF.  Hancock. — An  inner  tube  is  fitted  within  the 
blow-pipe  or  burner  in  such  a manner  that  a jet  of 
gas  which  issues  from  the  tube  will  set  up  a 
current  of  air  through  the  outer  tube,  whereupon 
the  mixed  gas  and  air  will  burn  at  the  outlet 
beyond. 

19,183.  — Attachments  of  Electrical 
Switches  : E.  G.  Harcourt. — The  cover  or  dome  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  means  of  springs  which  are 
set  inside  a flange  of  the  base,  and  there  are  slots 
in  the  flange  through  which  the  ends  of  the  springs 
are  passed  for  engagement  with  the  flange  of  the 
dome.  A slot  upon  the  dome  provides  for  its  easy 
removal.  Other  modifications  are  specified.  The 
dome,  for  instance,  has  a flange  fashioned  with 
grooves  or  pins,  and  it  can  be  secured  with  a 
bayonet  joint,  or  the  flange  is  fitted  with  a lip,  only 
one  spring  being  used. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  28. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr 
Vivian  H.  King  on  “ Design  in  Furniture.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  meeting! 
— Mr.  A.  M.  Arter  on  “ Indicating  High-speed  Steam- 
engines.”  8 pm. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
Dr.  A.  Wellesley  Harris  on  “ Methods  of  Disinfection.” 

7 p.m. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Exeter.  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker  on  *•  Building  By-laws." 

Saturday,  March  i. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“ Some  Electrical  Developments  ” — III.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  Jor  Sanitary 
Officers).—  Inspection  at  Marylebone  Stoneyard,  Rich- 
mond-street,  Edgware-road,  W.  3 p.m. 

British  Institute  0}  Certified  Carpenters. — Special 
meeting  (Carpenters'  Hall).  6 p.m. 

Monday,  March  3. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — r.  Special 
general  meeting  to  elect  the  royal  gold  medallist  for  the 
current  year.  The  Chairman  to  move  : — 11  That,  subject 
to  his  Majesty's  gracious  sanction,  the  royal  gold  medal 
for  the  promotion  of  architecture  be  presented  this  year  to 
Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley  lor  his  work  as  an  architect.  2. 
The  eighth  general  meeting  will  then  be  held,  when  Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C. B.,  R.A.,  will  move  the  following 
resolution: — ‘‘That  in  view  of  a resolution  of  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society,  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the 
Institute,  members  are  invited  to  join  the  Society,  or  that 
such  other  assistance  be  given  by  the  Institute  as  the 
Council  may  deem  desirable.”  8 p m.  [An  exhibition  of 
about  a hundred  photographs  of  architectural  work,  forming 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  National  Photographic  Record 
Society,  will  take  place  at  the  meeting  above  announced, 
prior  to  the  collection  being  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  hoped  that  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  Society,  will  attend  the  meeting  and  say  a few 
words  with  reference  to  the  exhibition.] 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes 
on  “ Photography  Applied  to  Illustration  and  Printing.” 
—I.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  on  “ British 
versus  American  Patent  Law  Practice  and  Engineering 
Invention.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Demonstration  of  book-keeping  as 
carried  out  in  a sanitary  inspector's  office,  by  Mr.  A. 
Taylor  (at  Parke's  Museum).  7 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ( Incorporated ). — Mr. 

B.  M.  Ward  on  “ Weather-light  Windows."  6 p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.—  Mr.  J.  Somerville  on 

‘“The  Habitat  and  Mode  of  Growth  of  the  Dry  Rot 
Fungus,”  illustrated  by  the  microscope.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  4. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Gerald 

C.  Horsley  on  “ Structural  Colour  Decoration  of  the 
Interior  of  Public  Buildings.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  off  Civil  Engineers.  — Paper  to  be  further 
discussed  : “ Electrical  Traction  on  Railways,”  by  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Mordeyand  Bernard  M.  Jenkin.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  “ Water  : Composition,  Pollution, 
and  Purification.”  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  5. 

Society  of  Arts— Mr.  E.  Price  Edwards  on  “ Sound 
Signals.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  /or  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  L.C.C.  Common  Lodging  House, 
Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  3 pm. 

British  Archteo logical  Association. — Mr.  Cecil  )T, 
Davis  on  ‘‘A  Chapter  in  Local  History — Wandsworth, 
I545-I558.”— 8 p.m. 

,\oyal  Archaeological  Institute.  — (1)  Professor  T. 
McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  on  “Early 
Potters'  Art  in  Britain ; ” (2)  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  on 
“Pawnbrokers’  Signs  in  London  in  the  Severn eemh  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.”  4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
works  of  the  Vauxball  Bridge,  in  course  of  construction. 
Assemble  at  the  Works,  Westminster  side,  2.30  p m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  G.  Wittet 
on  “ A Visit  to  Oxford,"  illustrated  by  limelight  views, 
8 p.m. 


Thursday,  March  6. 

'arpcntcrs'  Company,  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall 
■ee  Lectures  on  Matters  connected  with  Building). — 
■fessor  W.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Bearing  of 
dern  Chemical  Theory  on  some  Problems  connected 
h the  Building  Trade.”  8 p.m. 

nstitution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (. Dublin  Section). 
Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  Tatlow’s  paper  on 
rish  Water-Power  and  its  Electrical  Development.” 

Friday,  March  7. 

Irchitectural  Association.—  Mr.  J.  Miller  on  “The 
isgow  Exhibition.”  7.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Mr. 
E.  P.  Edwards  on  “ Elme's  Work  in  Liverpool.” 
'anitary  Institute  (. Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
H.  R.  Kenwood  on  “ Elementary  Statistics.”  7 p.m. 
'■lasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.— Mr.  W. 
iton  on  “Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1901.” 
,m. 

Saturday,  March  8. 

loyal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
ome  Electrical  Developments”  (IV.).  3 p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Visit  to 
ssrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds,  engineers,  Blackfriars-road. 
.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
inburgh  and  Leith  Corporations  new  gasworks  at 
inton. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Mr.  D.  L.  Allan 
" Brittany.”  7 p.m. 
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>ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 
iruary  14. — By  Henry  Holmes  & Co.  (at 
Chelmsford). 

jatestone,  Essex. — Mill  Green  Common,  Pot- 
ters Row  Farm,  n a.  3 r.  25  p.,  c ^325 

February  15. — By  Ernest  J.  Gale  (at 
Burnham). 

mham-on-Crouch. — High-st.,  Cupola  House,  c., 

1.250 

ligh-st.,  two  copyhold  building  sites 740 

ligh-st.,  a riverside  wharf  and  landing  stage,  c.  440 

Ihapel-st.,  three  copyhold  building  plots  650 

February  17. — By  George  Stockings. 
ckney. — Spurstowe-rd.,  i.g.r.  36/.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  6d 710 

Cing  Edward-rd.,  i.g.r.  22 1.  10s.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g-r.  2/.  350 

’enshurst-rd.,  i.g.r.  38/.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  ..  680 

ngton. — St.  Paul-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  31/.  10s.,  u.t. 

25$  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s 250 

it.  Philip-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  73/.  13s.,  u.t.  25I  yrs., 

g.r.  39/. 430 

rkenwell. — Granville-sq.,  i.g.r.  16/.,  u.t.  24* 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/...  . 165 

nsbury. — Hemingford-rd.,  i.g.r.  36/.,  u.t.  39 

and  40  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 325 

lloway.— Harvist-rd.,  i.g.r.  19/.  10s.,  u.t.  41 

yrs.,  g.r.  il.  10s 295 

,owman-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  24/.  10s.,  u.t.  62J  yrs., 

g.r.  11 /.  14s . 270 

ngton. — 57  to  63  (odd),  Queen’s  Head-st.,  u.t. 

24  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  126/. 725 

By  Graves  & Son. 

yswater. — 13,  Sutherland-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs  , g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  e.r.  60/.  400 

f Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch  (at  Brighton). 

:ston  Park,  Sussex. — 4,  Florence-rd.,  f. , p 950 

February  18. — By  Beard  & Son. 
yswater.— 29,  31,  and  33,  Ledbury-rd.,  u t.  41J 

.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  158/.  10s 1,425 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
tting  Hill. — Talbot-grove,  the  Ladbroke  Hotel, 

u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  tool.  1,810 

ngton. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  65/.,  reversion  in  34 

3.670 

By  Messrs.  Foster. 
rendish-square. — Wigmore-st.,  f.g.r.  80/.,  re- 
version in  57  yrs 2>r4o 

dc  Park. — 8,  Little  Sussex-pl,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

16 1.,  y.r.  130/. 1 510 

'ebruary  18. — By  Montagu  Holmes  & Son. 
ida  Vale. — 16  and  18,  Clifion-rd.,  u.t.  68:{  yrs., 

g.r.  427.,  y.r.  230/. 3,600 

Lanark-mews  (stabling),  u.t.  46*  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

y-r- 3o/. 335 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence  (at 
Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 

iftesbury-avenue. — Macclesfield-st.,  the  Mac- 
clesfield p.-h.,  u.t.  48I  yrs.,  r.  200/.,  with 

goodwill  5,300 

By  Hollis  & Webb  (at  Leeds), 
rley,  Yorks.  — Scotchman-lane,  Morley  Spring 

Wood,  &c.,  45  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f.  1,205 

ebruary  19.  — Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 
ckney.— 92  and  94,  Lauriston-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  q.r.  85/.  860 

ke  Newington. — 9 and  11,  Woodland-rd.,  u.t. 

62$  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  q.r.  58/ 665 

4,  Cazenove-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r. 

7°( 940 

tenham. — 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Waggon-lane,  f.,  w.r., 

52^  _ 420 

•By  G.  Pearce  & Sons. 
stbourne  Park.— 55,  Tavistock-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

- 9I.,  e.r.  55/...' 

xton.— 14  and  16,  Holt.-pl.,  and  19  and  21, 
Norris-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  gr.  61.,  w.r.  135/.  4s. 

By  Alfred  Richards. 
ield. — Sydney-road,  Enfield  House,  are? 

12,465  ft.,  f.,  with  goodwill  of  a draper’s 

business  4, 

Gentleman's-row,  also  Eastbury  and  Claren- 
don Cottage,  total  area  790  yds.,  f.,  y.r.  82/. .. 
nonton.— 1 to  6,  Parson’s  Cottages.f.,  w.r. 

93/.  Z2S _ — 1, 

ston. — 9 and  11,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  52/ 

tenham.— 64,  North umberland-pk. , u.t.  714 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  y.r.  36/ 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 
npstead. — 13  and  14,  Lawn-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
g.r.  53/.  6s.  . . - 1, 


By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden  Town. — 78,  Arlington-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

126/.  1 6s £9io 

Dulwich. — 155,  Underhill-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  ros.,  e.r.  40/. 330 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Norwood. — 26,  Court-rd.,  u.t.  77yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s. 

y;r.  85/. 975 

Dulwich. — 80,  Dalmore-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y.r.  40/. 480 

Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Brixton.— 10,  Stockwell  Pk.  Walk,  u.t.  79J  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  5s.,  y.r.  45/ 460 

164,  Loughborough  Pk.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

e.r.  55/. 415 

Clapham. — South-rd.,  Sunnyside,  u.t.  22$  yrs., 

g.r.  25/.,  e.r.  90/.  320 

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

Kingsbury.— Kenton-lane,  the  Cottage  and  20  a. 

3 r.  8 p.,  f.,  p 7,525 

Kentish  Town.— Kentish  Town-rd.,  f.g.r. ’s  22/. 

ios.,  reversion  in  8 yrs 

Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  f.g.r.  1 /.,  reversion  in  8 yrs.  5,400 
Haverstock  Hill. — No.  46,  f.g.r.  16I.,  reversion  in 

2t  yrs 650 

Camden  Town. — Park-st.,  f.g.r. ’s  20/.,  reversion  in 

i.5  yrs 

Kentish  Town.—  Malden-rd.,  the  Newbury  Arms, 

p.-h.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in  38  yrs 

Malden-rd.,  the  Sir  Robert  Peel,  p.-h.,  f.g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  reversion  in  38  yrs 2,140 

Marsden-st.,  The  Prince  Albert  p.-h.,  f.g.r.  10/., 

reversion  in  38  yrs 

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Hampstead. — 1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8, 19,  10,  11,  and  12, 

Belsize-sq.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  180/.,  y.r.  980/...  7,565 

3,  Lancaster-pl.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  p 

5 and  7,  Lancaster-pl.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  36/., 

y-r-  145^ 

63,  65,  69,  71,  73,  75,  and  77,  Belsize  Pk.-gdns., 

u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  210/.,  p 3,330 

50,  54,  58,  62,  64,  and  70,  Belsize  Pk.-gdns.,  u.t. 

61  yrs.,  g.r.  180/.,  p 2,780 

60,  Belsize  Pk.-gardcns,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
y.r.  1 13/.  14s. 

6 and  10,  Belsize-grove,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  p.  900 

By  Swan  Woodcock  (at  Stratford). 

Upton  Park. — 26,  28,  and  30,  Upton  Pk.,  u.t.  76 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  80/.  12s 

By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Bermondsey. — 174,  Abbeyfield-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  ios.,  y.r.  34/ 

Rotherhithe. — 10,  Clarence-st.,  f.,  w.r.  18/.  4s 

45  to  55  (odd),  Albion-st.,  f.,  w.r.  126/.  2s 

By  Hatch  & Hatch. 

Catford. — 3,  Laleham-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  15s., 

w.r.  31/.  4s 285 

By  McIntosh  & Co. 

Bermondsey.— 159  and  161.  Drummond-rd.,  u.t. 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  78/.  605 

Dulwich.— 14,  Adys-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s  , 

e.r.  32/. 

Bermondsey.  — 2 a and  2B,  Layaid-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  78/. 

Brixton.— 15,  Railton-rd.  (S),  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  60 1. 

Peckham.  — 42,  Sunwell-st.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s 

Battersea.— 1,  Lubeck-st.  (S),  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 

Kennington.— 40,  Lower  Kennington-ln.  (S),  u.t. 

33i  yrs.,  g.r.  10 1.,  r.  60/. 760 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shei‘::ard. 

Soho.— 3,  West-st.,  and  30,  Litchfield-st.,  f.,  y.r. 

60/. i»97o 

Holloway. — Magdala-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r. 's  30/.,  rever- 
sion in  66  yrs 760 

Hornchurch,  Essex.— Claremont-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/., 

reversion  in  78  yrs 700 

Holloway. —4,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e.r.  55/. 555 

Cricklewood. — 27,  The  Village,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  w.r.  32/.  ios 255 

Pentonville.— 29,  Wharton-st.,  u.t.  24 J yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  42/. 380 

Islington.— 19,  Cloudesley-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g-r-  «/., 

y.r.  42/.  235 

Canonbury. — 64,  Halton-rd.,  u.t.  16$  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  ios.,  y.r.  40 1.  230 

Hackney.— 250,  Victoria  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

nl.,  e.r.  55/.  600 

Barnsbury.— 13,  Westbourne-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  56/.  620 

South  Lambeth.— 36  to  50,  Pk.  Mansions  (Flats, 

Block  C),  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r:  115I.,  e.r.  661/.  5s. 

(including  mortgage)  3-745 

Holloway. — 49,  Campbell-rd.  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  50/. ....  800 

By  T.  D.  Peacey. 

Euston-rd. — Nos.  400  and  400A,  also  6,  Diana-pl. 

(shops  and  factory),  f.,  y.r  165/ 3i°5° 

Lewisham.— 2 to  14  (even),  Vian-st.,  f.,  w.r.  88/.8s.  750 

By  Harrie  Stacey. 

Reigate,  Surrey.— Alma-rd..  enclosure  of  building 

land,  1 a.  1 r.  16  p. , f.  ■■■•••• 650 

Reigate  Hill,  “Brakes  Meadow  (res.)  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r. 129 /.  7s.  6d 1*269 

Reigate  Hill,  “Brakes  Lodge”  and  4a.  1 r., 
part  f.  and  part  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  e.r.  300/.  3,000 

Redhill,  Surrey.— 140,  Station-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  10I.,  y.r.  71/.  12s.  720 

Reigate,  Surrey.— Hardwicke-rd.,  Keroula,  u.t. 

654  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. , q.r.  40/.  ••••••  ■ • ■ • 4°o 

74,  flolmesdale-rd.,  u.t.  60A  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  12s.  6d., 

y.r.  35/.  ; 350 

Alma-rd.,  Reay  Cottage,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  10 1. 

2s.  6d.,  y.r.  45/. 4oo 

A freehold  spring  of  water  in  Raglan-rd.,  Reigate, 
with  right  of  maintaining  water  pipes,  y.r., 

- 40/.  660 

February  20. — By  Charles  Varley. 

Stoke  Newington.— 11  and  13,  Prince  George-rd., 

u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  72/.  • 7io 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 

Battersea. —53,  Belleville-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32/. 525 

144,  Lavender  Hill,  u.t.  714  yrs,,  g.r.  10/.  ios., 

y.r.  60/.  44° 

February  21. — By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Woodford.— Cres.-rd.,  Thorganby  Lodge  and 

Elizabeth  Lodge,  f.,  y.r.  661. • • • 1,120 

Cres.-rd.,  a piece  of  building  land,  f.,  y.r.  2I.  ..  100 


£ 735 


900 


560 


Poplar. — 30  and  32,  Brigh-st.,  f.,  w.r.  59/.  16s.  .. 

22  to  36  (even),  Grundy-st.,  u.t.  264  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.  ios.,  w.r.  192/.  8s 

24  and  26,  Guildford-rd,  u.t.  173  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 

y.r.  874 

East  Ham. — 112  and  114,  Boleyn-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  65/. 

By  Wagstaff  & Sons. 

Highbury. — m,  Riversdale-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32/. ....... 

38,  Harsell-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  44/.  ..  420 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  op  materials. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 11  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 196,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks .. ..  2 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  250  ,,  „ ,, 

Flettons 180  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466]  „ ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  .. ..  4 10  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  ,,  ,1 

Headers  12  o o ,,  >,  1, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,1  ,1 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  „ 11 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  ,i  11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ „ .1 

Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,1  ■■  ,1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  S tretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o „ ,1  i. 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  1,  11 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  11  i> 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  11  »i 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  11  11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  11  i, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  11  »» 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....200  „ less  man  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  - 6 o ,,  n 

Best  Portland  Cement  ...  ....  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  u. 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  , , 

Grey  Stone  Lime 1 is.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 

Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 11  ” 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  11 

Beer  in  blocks  ....16  ,,  11 

Grinshill  ,,  * u »’ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 n »i 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „ 25  ,1  >> 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 ,,  >■ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  >,  " 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,,  »• 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 2 8 per  It.  supei. 

at  rly.  depot. 

„ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto . . 30,,  11 

3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  1 3 1,  ” 

2 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 9i  ,,  •• 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2 3PerfLcube^ 

,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


3 m. 


do. 


7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

24  ..  .. 


SLATES. 

. in.  & s-  d- 

, X 10  best  blue  Bangor.,  iz  o ope 
„ best  seconds  „ 11  10  o 

,X  8 best  ,,  6 15  o 

1 x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  - • 11  5 0 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 o o 
20x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 

t6x  8 „ .1  7 5 0 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o 
[6X8  „ 5 17  6 


>o  of  1200  at  1 y.dep. 


[ See  also  pcifr 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  precious  issues.)  ; 


COMPETITIONS. 


Premiums. 

Designs  tc 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

be  delivere 

100L.  75 1 , and  

Mar.  29 
April  8 

•New  Market  Hall. 

Market  A Baths  Com.  Oldham  Cpn 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


CONTRACTS 

By  whom  Advertised. 


Sheds,  Hillsborough 

Warehouse,  Shipley  

Sewer,  Galbraith  street  

Alterations  to  Workhouse.  Knutsford  

Four  Houses,  Lightcliffe.  Halifax 

Street  Works,  Dame  Flogan-street 

Gas  Buildings,  North  Shields 

School,  High-street,  Pear  Tree-green,  Hants 

Four  Villas,  Victoria-road,  Barnstaple 

Works  and  Materials  

Widening  Durhani-road  

Cottage,  Bratton  Flemming.  Barnstaple 

Additions  to  Store,  Undercliffc 

Shed,  Offices,  Ac.,  White  Abbey  Works,  Bradford 

Station  House,  Aldln  Grange 

Materials  

Mortuary,  &c 

Reservoirs 

Seventeen  Cottages  

House  and  three  Cottages,  near  Staddlethorpe  ... 

Road  Diversion,  West  Stanley 

Road  Stone  

Lodge  Room,  Pinner 

Additions  to  Schools,  near  Tamworth  

Church  W'ork,  Kirklinton,  near  Carlisle  

Bridge  over  River  Medlock,  Clayton  Vale  

House,  Shop,  &c.,  Mapplewell,  Yorks  

Chapel  and  School,  Earby,  Yorks  

Shop,  Factory,  Ac.,  Springfield  Mill,  Parsley  

Restoration  of  St.  James’  Church.  Hereford  

Two  Villas.  Tannacliffe-road,  Huddersfield 

Drainage  Works,  Rapier-street 

Retort  House,  Floor,  &c.,  Albion-street  

Granite,  Lutterworth  

Sewage  Outfall  Works,  Thumscoe  

Three  houses,  Goosebutt -street,  Rotherham  

Water  Supply  Works.  Annan,  N il 

Villas,  Ac.,  Tunnacliffe  -rd.,  Ashenhurst,  Huddersfield 

Masonry  Piers,  Ac.,  Deepcar 

Road  Materials  

General  Team  Work  (One  or  Three  Years)  ... 

Oak  Foncing  at  Tooting  Home 

Stable,  Leadgatc,  Durham  

School  

Road  Metal  (8,500  tons)  

Road  Materials  

Sewerage  Works.  Brotherton ... 

New  Station  Buildings,  Hazelwell,  near  Birminghan 

Two  Stone  Bridges  uear  Carlisle  

Sewers  

Conveniences,  Priestpopple  and  Seal 

Two  Cottages,  near  Aberkenflg 

Brook  Diversion,  Greenbank  

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Ida  Cottage  

•Two  Hundred  Barrel  Mattings,  Dublin  

Waterworks  Extension.  Gayton  

Waterworks  . 

Three  Gates,  with  Wickets,  &c.,  to  Mortuary  .!.!.... 

•Supply  of  Articles  and  Execution  of  Works  

Asphalte  Paving  Works  

Police  Station  [ 

Police  Station,  Brampton,  Cumberland...!."!!!...!!!!..! 

Restoration,  Brynhellan  Chapel,  Dinas  Cross 

Cottage.  Ac.,  Sutton-lane,  Heston,  Middlesex 

Vicarage,  Crosthwaite,  Kendal 

•Oak  Feucing,  Tar  Paving  Materials,  Wood  Paving  Wk- 

•Paving  Jubilee-street  aod  Turner-street  

•Electric  Generating  Station  and  Offices 

Supply  of  Railway  Wagons ! 

W ater  Mains 

Conduit !!!!!!!!.. .,!.!!!! 

Surveyor's  Materials  . .!!..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!’ 

Quartzite  Road  Metal  !"!!!!!!!!!..!!!!. 

surveyor's  Materials  ,..!!  *!!!!!!!"!!!' 

'Gate  Porters  Lodge  Ac  , Northern  Fever  Hospital 

Alterations  to  Corporation  Arms,  Preston  

Foundations  for  Extension  of  Power  Station  .!!!..!!! 

•Additions,  Ac.,  to  Balham  Branch  Library  

Engine  House,  Dale  street  (Contract  No.  3) *.!!.! 

•New  Hospital,  Aughtou,  near  Sheffield 

Road- Making,  Paving  and  Lighting  Works  ..  !! 

Buildings  for  Infirmary,  Knutty  Ash !...! 

'Extension  of  Union  Workhouse  !.. 

Road  Works,  Raynham-road !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

•Sanitary  Work,  St.  George's  Workhouse  !!!!!!  !!!!!  ! 

•Erection  of  School,  Silver-road 

Sale  Shops,  Ac.,  Castle-street,  Sheffield!!!!!!!'.*!!!!!.!! 

• Drainage  Works 

•Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Main  Roads  for  3 years 

•Additions,  Ac.,  to  Eolation  Hospital 

New  Cottages  

•Casual  Wards,  East  field-street,  Litneh'USe  .!!  !!! 
•Taking  Down  *'hurch  and  Erecting  New,  nr.  Romsey 
Laying  Second  Line  of  Pipes  . 

Additions  to  National  Schools,  Ac. . Weyhridge,  Surri  v 

Municipal  Buildings  

*New  Infirmary  for  Women !.!  !!.  ! ’!'.!"!"!. 

•Block  of  Flats,  South-West  District  

Business  Premises,  High-street,  Ac.,  Loughborough 

Public  Hall,  Forest  Gate,  E.  

Sewers  Crook-lane,  Barnard  Castle  !!!!! .!..! 

School,  Templeborough  

New  Road,  Parkgate,  Cheshire  ! ! 

Two  Houses,  Maldou-road,  Colchester 

Offices.  Derweut-street,  Derby 

Villa,  Haddington,  N.B 


Sheffield  Corporation  . 


Glasgow  Corporation 
Bucklow  Guardians  ... 


Mansfield  Corporation. 

Tynemouth  Gas  Company  

St.  Mary  Extra.  Sholing,  Ac.,  S.  B. 


Wardle  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Sunderland  Corporation 

Mr.  B.  T.  Fanshawe  

Bradford  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd 

Executors  of  II.  Stead  

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 

Northampton  R.D.C 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation 

Prestatyn  C.D.C 

Lurgan  (Ireland)  R D.C 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 


Wrexham  R.D.C 

Oddfellows  Society  

Kingsbury  School  Board  . 


Manchester  Corporation 


Methodist  Free  Churches  . 
Messrs.  It.  Gaunt  & Sons  . 


Ipswich  Corporation 
Salford  Corporation  ... 
Monks  Kirby  R.  D.C. ... 
Doncaster  R.D.C.  ....„ 
Mr.  H.  Parkin 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Barnsley  Corporation  

Croydon  Town  Council  ... 

Hampstead  Borough  Council 

Wandsworth  A Clapham  Union  .. 

Dr.  nenley  

Lossiemouth  (N.B.)  School  Board 

Hull  Corporation  

Cheadle  U.D.C 

Pontefract  It.D.C 

Midland  Railway  Comjnuy  

Longtowo  R.D  C 

Alford  (Lines)  U.D.C 

Hexham  U.D.C 

Miss  3.  Morris  

Blackburn  Corporation  

Harrow-. m- Hill  U.D.C 

Messrs.  A.  A J.  Tarlton,  Tullamare 

Kings  Lynn  Corporation 

Langport  (Somt.)  R.D.C 

Paddington  Borough  Council 

Stepney  Borough  Council  

do. 

Leeds  Corporation 


H.  Sayer,  Town  Hall.  Sheffield  .....  .....  

Walker  A Collison,  Architects,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  

City  Engineer,  Gl.  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  

K.  M Beatli,  Architect,  Birnam  House,  Sale  

R.  Berry.  Architect.  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . ..... 

R.  F Vallance,  Borough  Surveyor.  White  Hall,  Chmbs,  Mansfield 

W.  Hardie.  Engineer.  Gasworks.  North  Shields  

Mitchell  A Co.,  Architects,  9.  Portland-street,  Southampton 

W.  C.  Olliver,  Architect,  Barnstable  

V.  Wilson.  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Wardle 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Sunderland 

Smyth- Richards  A Fox,  3,  Castle-street,  Barnstable  

Rycroft  A Firth.  Architects,  Manchester-road.  Bradford  

G.  Buckley  A Son,  Architects.  Tower  Chambers,  Halifax  

W.  Bell,  Architect.  Central  Station,  Newcastle 

W.  Tomalin,  14.  Guildhall-road.  Northampton 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow 

Beloe  A Priest,  Civil  Engineers,  13,  Hat  rington -street,  Liverpool 

R H.  Dorman,  Surveyor,  Armagh  

W.  Bell,  Architect,  York  

C.  A.  Harrison.  Central  Station,  Newcastle 

J.  0.  Bury,  9,  Temple-row.  Wrexham 

O.  C.  Ellement,  North  End,  Pinner - 

J.  VV.  Godderidge,  Architect,  Tamworth ••• 

J H.  Martiudale,  Architect.  Viaduct  Chambers,  Carlisle 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Crawshaw  A Wilkinson.  Architects,  13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley.. 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Swadford  Chambers,  Skipton  - 

W.  D.  Gill.  Architect,  Summerville-terrace,  Stanningley,  Leeds 

Nicholson  A Hartree,  Architects,  Hereford  

J.  Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Huddersfield 

E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Ipswich 

W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Oas  Offices,  Salford 

J.  C.  Coates,  Surveyor,  Lutterworth  — 

J.  Simmons,  Civil  Engineer,  Batik  Chambers,  Doncaster  

J Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  

J.  Barbour,  Engineer,  53,  Buccletich  street,  Dumfries  

J.  Kirk  A Sous,  Architects,  Huddersfield - 

T.  A C.  Ilawksley,  Civil  Engineers,  30,  George-street,  S.M 

Borough  Road  Surveyor,  Town  Hull,  Croydon  ..  

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  HaverstocK  Hill,  N.V\ 

Clerk's  Office.  St.  John’s  Hill,  S.W 

Dr.  Ueuley,  Front-street,  I.eadgate,  Durham  

Reid  A Wittel,  Architects,  Elgin 

A.  E.  White,  Kngiueer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  

E.  Sykes,  Civil  Engineer,  9,  High-street,  Cheadle 

J.  Waugh,  Engineer,  Tunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford 

Company's  Architect,  Cavendish  House,  Derby 

J.  Murray,  Surveyor,  The  Courts,  Carlisle  

F.  Massey,  Civil  Engineer.  Tetley  House.  Wakefield  

R.  T.  Surtees,  Surveyor,  Hexham  

Hurley  A Son.  Aichltects,  10.  Bridgend -road,  Tondu,  Wales  

\V.  Stubbs,  Civil  Engiueer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn  

J.  P.  Benuetts,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Harrow  

Messrs.  Beckett  A Metcalf,  10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin  

II.  J.  Weaver,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  King's  Lynn  ....  

Bailey.  Denton  A Co.,  Engineers.  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Harrow-road,  W 

Council's  Engineer,  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  E 


Mar.  I 

do. 


New  Brentford  Burial  Board 


Loudon  County  Council  ...  .... 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney 

West  Ham  Council  

Cambrian  Railways  Company  ... 

Hertford  Corporation  

Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Co  .. 

Headington  R.D  C 

Tenterden  (Kent)  Town  Council 

Bingham  (Notts)  R.D.C 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ... 


St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 


do. 


H.  A.  Chapman,  Architect,  East  Parade.  Leeds 

G.  D.  Oliver.  Architect,  6,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  

Captain  Peregrine,  Smithfield-place,  Diuas  Cross.  Wales  

Nowell.  Parr,  Kates.  Architects,  5,  Brent  road,  Brentford  ... 

J.  Bintley,  Architect,  7,  Lower-street,  Kendal  

Parks  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W 

Borough  Engineer,  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  E 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E... 

Locomotive.  Ac..  Superintendent,  Oswestry  

J.  U.  Jevons,  Civil  Engineer,  Hertford 

Engineer,  Oas  Offices,  West  Hartlepool 

L Turner.  Suveyor,  Hart  field  Cottage,  New  Headington  

W.  L.  C.  Turner,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Tenterden 

R.  II.  Beaumont.  Market-street,  Bingham  

Board's  Office,  Embankment,  E.C 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Preston  - 

Electricity  Department  Offices,  57,  Pratt-street.  N.W 


Wandsworth  Borough  Council  ....  Council's  Surveyor,  215,  Balham  High  road,  S.W. 


Radcliffe  (Lancs)  U.D.C  

South  Rotherham  Hospital  Com 

Hanwell  U.D.C 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  

Newmarket  Union  

Hertford  Corporation 

Southwark  Union 

Norwich  School  Board 

Messrs.  A.  Davy  A Sons,  Ltd 

Chester  County  Asylum  

Kent  County  Council  

Epsom  U.D.C 

Keut  Couuty  Asylum  

Stepney  Union  

Lady  Ashburton  

Manchester  Waterworks  Com.  .. 

The  Rector  and  Managers 

Hereford  Town  Council  

Stratford-on-Avon  Union  


Mr.  H.  F.  Young 


Rotherham  School  Board  , 


Messrs.  Eggleston  Bros.  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

Mar. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

Mar. 


W.  L.  Rothwull,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe  

.1.  I).  Webster,  Architect,  19,  St.  lames-street,  Sheffield  

Council's  Surveyor.  Church-road  West,  Hanwell,  W.  

Kirby  A Willink,  Architects.  5,  Cook-street,  Liverpool 

Holland  A Sons,  Architects,  High-street,  Newmarket 

J.  II.  Jevons,  Civil  Engineer,  Heitford  

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  E.C 

C.  J Brown,  Architect,  Cathedral  Offices,  Norwich  

Gibbs  A Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St.  James -row,  Sheffield 

County  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester 

County  Surveyor,  80,  Week-street,  Maidstone. 

Council  s Surveyor,  Bromley  Hurst,  Church-street,  Epsom  

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  I,  St.  Margaret's-street,  Canterbury 

F,  Ft  Smith,  Surveyor,  6,  Great  College-street,  Westminster  .... 

!•  Bath,  Architect,  Crown  Chambers,  Salisbury  

G.  H.  Hill  A Sons,  3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

A.  H.  Kyan-Tenison,  Architect,  12,  Little  College-street,  S.W... 

11.  A.  Cheers,  Architect,  Twickenham,  W 

c.  Smith  A Son,  Architects,  164,  Friar-street,  Reading 

Grev,  11  and  12,  Clemeni’s-lane,  E.C 

A.  E.  King.  Architect,  Baxtergate,  Loughborough  

J.  W.  Acock,  Architect,  14,  Wormwood-street,  E.C 

Pegg  A De  Burgh,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle 

•>.  E.  Knight,  Architect,  38,  College-street,  Rotherham 

Earle  A Co  , 64,  Brown-street,  Manchester 

J.  Prior,  An  iiitict.  Westgate,  Colchester  

J.  T.  Holford,  Architect,  34,  Cornmarket,  Derby  

J.  it.  A E.  E.  Pearson,  Architects,  27,  Castle-street,  Edinburgh, 


Mar.  2 
Mar.  2 
Mar. 
Mar.  i 
No  dat 


do 


do. 


do. 

do. 


[jS'ec  also  next  page. 


March  i,  1902.]  THE  BUILDER. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Required. 


•chitoctural  Assistant  Willesden  District  Council 

ineral  Assistant  (Borough  Engineer's  Department)  Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation 
erk  of  the  Works  for  New  Reservoir  Ipswich  Corporation  


31.  3s.  per  week  ...  . 
1001.  per  annum  ..  .. 
4/.  4s.  per  week  


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii. 


RICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES. 


at  rly 


6 per  1 
o per  doz. 


6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 


: plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,ooo, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

t Broseley  tiles 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

t Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

*o.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles  3 

t Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles t 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

ils  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

ils  : best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

tens  : best  2 4 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  o 1;  10  o 

tens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 010  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

ils  : seconds 1 o o less  thanbest 

tens:  seconds  . o 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . , 8100  9 10  o 
»■»  by  4J  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  900 
eign  Sawn  Boards— 

in.  by  ij  in.  by  ii  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

in 1 o o ,, 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

4 10  o s o o 

450  4 10  o 

3 12  6 3 IS  o 

2 15  o 300 
300  3 Jo  o 

At  per  standard. 


timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 

econds  

mall  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .... 

wedish  balks 

:h-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 

Joiners’  Wood. 
ite  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 

3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
econd  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

n i>  3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens,  25  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
'hird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
ersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 

o.  3 in.  by  9 in.  

attens 

econd  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in .. . . 

attens 

hird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 

attens 10  o o 

Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
irst  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  14  o o 
11  n 3 in-  fay  9 J3  ° ° 

attens 11  00 

icond  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  o o 
n n 3 in-  by  9 in.  1200 

„ „ battens 9 10  o 

h-pine : deals 16  o o 

nder  2 in.  thick  extra  .........  o 10  o 

ow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200m 

Oddments  22  o o 

:conds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 

ow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 

Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube . . 036 

zig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

arge,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 

nail  ,,  „ 023 

nscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 7.4 

n.  do.  do.  ....  o o 7 

Mahogany — 

onduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o 9 

lected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 

Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10 

k,  per  load  16  o o 

:rican  Whitewood  Planks — 

:r  ft.  cube.. 030 

>ared  Flooring — Per  sq 

in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  o 13  o 

in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 

in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  0 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched 013  6 

(i  in,  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


£ s.  d. 


d. 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

iron—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 15  o 

„ ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

» ,,  to  24  g 11  o o ... 

,,  ,,  t0  26g 12  10  o - - - ; 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

,,  ,,  26  g 14  o o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o • - 

„ ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o - - - 

i,  ,i  26  g 18  10  o - - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o ... 

11  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 

11  1.  26  g 1400  - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  5 o ... 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

>.  ,,  26  g 14  5 o ... 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  14  15  0 

Soil  Pipe 17  5 0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  o 1 i* 

Copper  nails ,,  o 1 i£ 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet , 0011 

Thin  „ „ 011 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  013 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 64 

Tinmen’s  1,  o o 8 

Blowpipe  11  o o q 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds aid.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  ajd. 

21  oz.  thirds 3id- 

,,  fourths 3^. 

26  oz.  thirds 4id. 

,,  fourths  4^- 

32  oz.  thirds sid. 

„ fourths  5d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d. 

,,  21  „ 4d. 

i Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d. 

? .I  „ SP- 


OILS, &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  029 

„ „ in  barrels  

„ ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Boiled  ,,  „ in  pipes 

„ „ ,,  in  barrels  

„ „ „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - 

, in  drums ,, 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry n : 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


225 


Salary. 


Application 
to  be  in 


Mar.  11 
Mar.  12 


x.  xii.  tfc  xxiv.  Public  Appointments,  xx.  xxi.  <£.•  xxiv 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work." ! .’ ! ! ! 
Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . !! 
Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . " 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting "”!!!!!! 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  S.  M.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  If  tiers, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  icturn  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  ium  ) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO  I' 
DF, SIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsati— 
jactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  anil 
not  to  the  Editor 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ANNALONG  (Co.  Down). — For  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour.  Mr.  James  Heron,  County  Surveyor,  Court 
House,  Downpatrick,  Co.  Down  : — 

D.  A.  Jardine,  Ballykinlar,  Clough, 

Co.  Down ^2,379  13  3 


DYSART. — Accepted  for  the  formation  of  a sewer  on 
Dysart-road,  for  Dysart  Burgh  Town  Council.  Mr.  D. 
Forbes  Smith,  surveyor  : — 

Alexander  Fraser,  jun.,  Pathhead ,£240  6 10 


HARROW.  — For  new 
Harrow : — 

Neave  & Son  ^1,313  5 o 
T.  Adams  ....  1,036  19  9 

Mann 1,024  2 6 

Hollingsworth  1,008  10  o 

Clift  Ford 993  o o 

Wimpey&Co.  970  1 7 6 


roads,  Bessboro’  Estate, 

Free  & Sons, 
Maidenhead*  ^969  o o 
Wilson,  Border, 

& Co S60  7 6 

Meston  & Hale  724  14  6 


KIRKCALDY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  houses  in 
St.  Clair-street,  Sinclairtown,  for  Messrs.  Henry  & Peter 
Kilgour.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect 
Masonry.—  Hy.  Masterton,  Sinclair- 
town   £t&  14  8 

Joinery.— G.  Hav  & Son,  Dysart  ..  492  12  o 

Plastering.—].  Williamson  & Son, 

Burntisland  ........  144  11  6 

Slating. — J.  Williamson  & Son, 

Burntisland  . ......  60  5 o 

Plumbing. — Blyth  & Dougall,  Sin- 
clairtown   74  Jo  6 

Total  £1,500  13  8 


LONDON  —For  widening  London  Bridge  for  the  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall, 
London,  E.C. :—  - „ 

Pethick  Bros.,  Plymouth A9Si484  J2  5 

[See  also  next  page. 
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LONDON.— For  new  shop  window  to  No.  11,  West- 
bourne-grove,  and  alterations  to  Nos.  5 to  17,  Westbourne- 
grove,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dobb.  Messrs.  Barrett  & Driver, 
architects,  53,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W.  . 

W.  H.  Lascelles £584  I Haskins  & Bros. £42-. 

Drew  & Co 466  Cadman  & SonJ 4>5 

Sage  & Co 459  1 

J Recommended  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  retaining  wall  to  house,  Frognal, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dobb.  Messrs.  Barrett  & 
Driver,  architects,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W.  : — 

J.  Russell .6325  I G.  Neal,  KilburnJ.. ..  £253 

I Recommended  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Siddons  and  Stirling 
Buildings,  Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  for  the  London 
County 'Council :— 

Including  Graining 
of  Internal 
Woodwork. 

• • £*7i954  t3  o 
..  17,420  10  o 

..  16,715  o o 
..  16,645  o o 

..  16,413  1“ 


Barker  & Co £17.823 

Prestige  & Co 17.173 

Spencer,  Santo,  & Co.  16,575 

Hollowav  Bros 16,566 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  . 16,109 

Stimpson  & Co i6,oco 

H.  L.  Holloway  I '5.537 

t Pprnmmeniled  for 


15.757 


9 9 


WALLINGTON.— For  excavation  works,  Wallington. 
Messrs.  Warran  & Stupart,  architects  and  surveyors, 
Green-lanes,  Harringay,  N 


E.  lies £1,062  i 

H.  Boyer 75° 

A.  C.  Soan 655 

Kavanagh  & Co.  562  1 
J.  Martyn  520 


Streeter  Bros £425 

R.  Clarke  350 

R.  Palmer,  6,  Bel- 
mont Park  - cres- 
cent, Leyton*  ..  135  1 7 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


WALLINGTON.— For  the  construction  of  about  one 
mile  of  new  roads,  with  sewers  and  storm-water  drains 
complete,  on  the  Woodcote  Estate,  Wallington,  for  the 
Imperial  Property  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Parker,  surveyor,  38,  Great  James-street,  W. 

J.  Dunmore £7.459  I T.  Cotterill £6,785 

Neave  & Son  6,964  | Adams,  Wood  Green*  5,772 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


WALLINGTON.— For  detached  house,  Wallington, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Meredith,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Dartnell,  architect  and  surveyo- 
Bank  Chambers,  73,  North  End,  Croydon 


E.  Spencer £82c 

G.  Rabbetts 696  17 

Cronk  & 

Richardson..  687  15 


Ludlow&  Martin£s98 
W.  Roberts, 
Dennett-road*  592 
T.  W.  Sedgwick  529 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavj 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt* 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Sylva-cottages. 
lane,  Deptford,  for  the  London  County  Council 

F.  & T.  Thorne  £5.833  7 

Barker  & Co 5.812  o 

Soencer,  Santo,  & Co 5,216  o 

Holloway  Bros 5.011  0 

Stimpson  & Co 5. 000  o 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co • • 4>934  0 

H.  L.  Holloway! 4.767  o 

t Recommended  for  acceptance. 


PUTNEY. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops  in  Uuper 
Richmond-road,  Putney,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Mclsaac.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Radford,  architect  and  surveyor,  163,  Upper 
Richmond-road,  Putney : — 

W.  J.  Renshaw £5.99*  1 W.  Bishop £5.45° 

H.  Roffey 5,772  I Parsons  & Co 5,411 

Adamson  & Sons 5,725  F.  G.  Minter  5,178 

J.  Knight 5,475  I Read  & Wilkinson  . . 4,997 


SALFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a fire  station,  The 
Crescent,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Henry  Kirkley, 
architect,  134,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  Bagot,  134,  Deansgate,  Manchester: — 

Gerrard  & Sons,  Peters  & Sons  ....£21,888 

Ltd £23,500  W.  Healey 21,846 

J.  Byrom 23,341  Brown  & Son 21,790 

Hill  & Hey  22,950  Burgess  & Galt. .. . 21,500 

Southern  & Sons  ..  22,898  Bullivant  & Sons, 

J.  Ramsbottom 22,578  Manchester*....  20,950 

Daniels  & Sons  ....  22,500 

* Accepted  subject  to  confirmation  by  Council. 

[Architect's  approximate  cost  £22,235] 


SOUTHEND. — For  new  cemetery  chapel,  Sutton-road, 
Southend-on-Sea,  for  the  Southend  Church  League.  Mr. 
S.  I.  Adams,  architect  and  surveyor,  Southend  : — 

Sumpter  Bros £987  I Dupont £580 

Moss 615  Harris  & Roe,  Shoe- 

F.  & E.  Davey  6io  bury* 540 

Whur  597  | W.  E.  Davey 535 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  OIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


WHITLEY  (Northd.).  — For  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Monkseaton  Building  Estate,  for  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  C.E.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Thornton  & Co.,  South  Shields,*  schedule  of  prices. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• • THE  BUI  LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  li  supplied  DIRECT  Isom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  oi  19s.  pet  annum  (53  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsoi 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  Now  Zoaland,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Arc.,  a6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  publisher  0/  " THE 
Builder,'"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5s 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  a uarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensur* 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  \>y  Friday  Mtmitifr't  Pott. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  B. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO’’  PROCESS, 

4 & 5»  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T6lw^tainlterf4 

TUmrpetJTTW  9r  q n TVT  / PRINCES  street, 

Jj1±j  1 biuiu  « »UJN \GT.GEORGE ST. WE8TMINSTKJ 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLB8, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER, 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

ELM.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  See 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  applj 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUHTNEY  HILL 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  ANE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS, 

Particulars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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Clark,  Bun  nett,  & Co  . LIMITED, 

ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  or  Works,  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department. 


JFTS  and  CRAKES  by  ELECTRIC,  HYDRAULIC.  STEAM,  and  HAND  POWER. 

HAHD-POWER  lifts,  crabs  and  jibs,  iron  buildings,  ROOFS,  STAIRCASES,  &c 

ORGE  AND  LIFT  PUMPSj  CASTINGS  JIN  IRON,  BRASS,  & BRONZE.  Every  Description  of  Builders } Castings . 


.ondon  : 22,  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSiDE,  E.C.  (Late  SO,  King  Street  and  Rathbone  Place,  VJ.)  Works:  New  Cross,  B.£, 

And  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  Telephone— No.  120,  Deptford. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT, 
TEAK,  WALNUT, 

Deal  and  General  Timber  Merchants. 

EABOHED  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THICKNESSES . 


W.  & J.  R.  HUNTER, 

Government  and  Railway  Contraotore. 


NEW  BETHNAL  CREEN  ROAD 

(Opposite  G.E.K..  Goods  Station), 

VENEEH,  MERCHANTS. 

Telephone  No.  2,470. 

Telegraphic  Address,  “ SEQUOIA, 'J 


% 

IMk 

>gg>cl 

H 

m 

jggg 

4 

wm 

cyP 

MAJOLICA 


TIJLS 

•PLAIN  K 

ornamental, 

f01*  WaLS}T€ArTh  S . fl°oRs\ 

EMBOSSED.  GRAZED. 
PRINTED,  PAINTED, 
MPSA'C  b ENOAUfSTlC, 


MOSAIC5C 


WHOLESALE  AGXN1B:  BX8SX8.  W.  X.  S1UFBON  & SONS.  07  & ua,  oT.  iBAXXIN’fi  LANE,  LONDON  W.O, 


PLATEWALL  PARTITIONS 

Now  used  in  all  the  most  important  buildings.  Also  by  H.M.  Absolutely  Fireproof  and  Soundproof.  No  limit  to  size, 

bard  of  Works  and  London  County  Council  and  specified  by  tlie  Rapidly  erected.  Great  saving  in  time  and  space.  Rough-faced 
jading  architects.  plates  also  supplied  for  tiling,  &c. 

These  Platewall  Partitions  being  smooth  faced  no  plaster-  Thickness,  2$",  3^"  and  4 . Size  20"  x 26",  and  17"  x 22". 

ng  is  required.  Prices  from  5/6  to  9/6  per  yard  super  fixed  and  finished 

For  further  particulars  apply  complete  for  distempering,  papering,  or  painting 

The  LONDON  FIREPROOF  PLATE  WALL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Telephone  No.  6050  Bank.  CO.  WATLING  STREET  LONDON,  E.C*  Telegrams  “ Gypsoplast  London." 


WILLESDEN  PAPER. 


55.  JE»ly  for  Underlining;  Slates.Tiles,  Iron  Buildings,  with  or  without  Boards. 
I-Ply  for  Laying;  on  Joists  under  Floor  Boards  to  Deaden  Sound,  <fcc. 

Lists  and  views  0 1 large  contracts  where  Wlllesden  Paper  has  been  used,  and 
Cataloguee  and  Samples  Poet  Free. 


Water-proof— Rot-proof— Insect-proof.  WILLESDEN  PAPER  & CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNC.  “S$!Nl 


DENNETT  FIREPROOF  FLOORS,  * 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HREKOOF  ENCASEMENT  OF  IRONWORK,  CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING.  & 

Lpply  to  DENNETT  & INGLE,  No.  24,  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GATE  (late  5.  WHITEHALL),  LONDON,  S.W . 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

T "C'T'D TT  (Est.  1803),  1,  Old  Broad-street, 

Limited,  r IKE.  'EC  aild .>>,  PftU Maii,  s.w. 

Subscribed  Capital.  Paid-up  300,0001.  Total  Funds, 

over  1,500,0001.—  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHOENIX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 

67,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  Sc  FOE  SALE. 


T OINER’S  AND  UNDERTAKER’S 

•J  BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL.  Genuine.  Old-established. 
Large  Country  Village  in  ripidly  growing  neighbourhood.  Good 
‘general  builder’s  business  to  be  done.— Particulars  of  C.  B.  Smith, 
Sapp  A Wyatt  79.  High-street,  Fareham. 


Freehold  brick  work  sfor  sale 

Capable  of  turning  out  ten  million  bricks  a season  Reds, 
stocks,  malms,  Ac.  sand  and  gravel,  water  carriage.  Freehold  Wharf 
..n  Canal,  near  rail,  including  present  stock  of  two  million  bricks, 
boats,  plant,  machinery,  and  preparation  for  next  season.  Part  of 
land  could  Ire  utilised  for  building.  Under  20  miles  from  London. 
TO  BE  SOLD  as  a GOING  CONCERN  : all  at.— Address  Box  281. 
Office  of  The  Builder."  • 


Timber  business  for  sale 

(English  and  Foreign),  old-established,  on  South  Coast,  Large 
yard.  In  good  timber  district.  Make  good  branch  yard.  Large 
connexion  throughout  Sussex  and  Kent,  Satisfactory  reason  for 
selling.  Every  investigation,  and  chartered  accountants'  balance  sheets 
seen  by  bonfi-fide  purchaser.  — Box  115.  Office  of  " The  Builder, ” 


FOR  SALE. — The  old-established  BUSI- 
NESS of  a JOBBING  BUILDER.  DECORATOR  and 
GENRRAL  CONTRACTOR  In  North  east  London.  Good  connec- 
tion and  genuine  going  concern.  Exceptional  opportunity.— Write 
Box  129.  Office  of  The  Builder." 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column , page  xxiv. 


Kow  Ready,  price  Four  Shillings. 


LAXTOFS  BUILDERS’ 
PRICE  BOOK 


For  1902. 

'•The  acknowledged  standard  work  of 
reference 

CONTAINING  ABOVE  72,000  PRICES. 


Together  with  much  other  useful  and  important  Infor- 
mation and  Prices  and  Descriptions  of  New  Materials 
and  Inventions  suited  to  the  Builder,  Contractor  and 
Eugiueer,  and  all  Trades  connected  therewith. 

The  whole  carefully  corrected  and  revised  according 
to  the  present  Prices  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Contains 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894 ; 


also  the  Rules  of  Procedure  in  Cases  to  be  brought 
before  the  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  appointed  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1S94 ; By-Laws  of  the  London 
County  Couucil  and  the  City  of  London  ; also  Regula- 
tions by  the  Council  applying  to  Theatres  and  other 
Places  of  Public  Amusement ; List  of  Aldermeu  and 
Councillors  of  the  London  County  Council ; also  the 
District  Surveyors,  with  their  respective  districts. 


Hotes  of  Cases,  and  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Courts. 


KELLY’S  DIRECTORIES,  Ltd, 


182,  183,  & 184,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

-3IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  & C 0. 
Limited,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

And  may  be  ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  & 


LITHOGRAPHED  OOFBBOTLY  BY  RETURN  OF  POST. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRICES. 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


ALLDAY,  Lx  mited 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


‘THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


T'HESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
* Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Just  published. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 

*5/  , G.  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.8.1.  Ac. 

•*!  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  must  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


6/. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

ARTHURT.WALMISLEY.M.I.C.E.  F.S.L  F.K.C.Lond. 
Hou.Assoe.R.I.B.A.  110  Illustrations, 
useful  book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author’s  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS;  Tliolr  Calculation 
:/  aim!  flint,  of  tlicir  Resistances,  b.v 
0/-nel  Formulae  anil  Graphic  Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  05  Illustrations. 

A handbook  tor  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  tor 
the  examinations  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  arranged  and  inteuded  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  lltON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

\l  „ f°r  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
7“  Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREKS,  M.I.M.K.  234 
Illustrations. 

In  thiB  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  Important  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Tcxt-Book  for 
S/  ....  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  stud 
■ Craftsmen.  Bv  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER, 
A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 


424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters’  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  Ac.  Also  for  tho  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


Just  published. 


ROADS:  Tlicir  Construction  anil  Maintenance, 

net  w't*1  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLA1 


GltEENWELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.8.  Ac.  and  J.  V 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relativ 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  cai 
become  an  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  understand 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 


FIELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  B’ 

- / ARTHUR T.WALMI8LEY.  M.I.C. E. F.S.I. F.K.C.Lond 

•j  j - <‘ci  Hon.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Studeut  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  am 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  thei. 
application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 
*.>  Ifi  and  How  to  Write  Them.  A Manual  to 

0/0  ««  Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RICHAR1 
FARROW,  F. R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  bo  that 
when  ho  haB  learnt  the  method  and  general  principles  he  may  apply 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  uny  building  he  may  design. 


2nd  Thousaiul. 

QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  By 

0/1*  W.  E.  DAVIS. 

O/  vl  " ' ■ a reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple, 
its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  tho  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intention- 
ally simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE:  or.  Sanitary 
\l  Science  as  Applied  to  Buildings. 

•J j “ c a Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineer, 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Students.  Bj 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIP* 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  i n all 
branches,  aud  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  f or  any  ex 
animation  in  Sanitary  Science 


London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Q CJRVE YORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

O NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examina- 
tions are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 
Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY,  F.S.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  &c.  Candidates 
can  arrange  to  commence  study  at  auy  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  PARRY'8 
pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations 

Institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Special  Prize  ..  ..  - - 1897  1898  1899  - 1901 

1895  1896  “ 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Sliver  Medal  1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  — — _ _ iggq  1900  _ 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — — 1898  — — 1901 

NOTE.— In  1898  the  Orawter  Prize  was  divided  between  two 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 

Examinations,  254  were  obtained  by  candidates  prepared  by 

arrv  prepared  by  him. 

tor  any  advice  with 


Mr.  PARRY,  and  164  by  candidates 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Work,  „ „luu 

respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
F.S.I.  AM.LC.E.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Telephone,  680 


Westminster. 


AN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

kJ  TICAL  SANITARY  8CIENCE  EXAMS  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  corresponding 
(or  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  In  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing.- 
Apply  for  8yllabos  of  subjects,  testimonials.  &o.  to  C 8 I Qfl  vt,- 
toria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ' * 


QANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  — 

kj  Preparation  for  the  Inspectors'  Examination  by  a svstem  of 

lOrresnondence  neeHlnfr  nr.  „„  , ...  . r.  ..  * 


torrespondence  needing  no  Text  Books  or  Acta,  by  C H.  CLARKE 
FeYC.^  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 
JrWvrtA,  ’ MB  ber,i0,J^e  ??Siety  Arta  aud  of  Soctete  Franjaise 
£?**““*  8ee  Clarke  s Aids  :— Calculation  of  Cubic  8pace,  1b.  - 
(V^iRdlH^n1In5S6Ctw“’  “'J  Tr^?e  Nuiwlt“ces,  6d.  Sanitary  Law 
(New  Edition),  Is.  fid.— Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-road,  Ilford  E 


QANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINA- 

kj  TION8.-A  CERTIFICATED  INSPECTOR  and  ASSOPIATP 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  prepares  Candidates  for  above  Examination 
ront°of!XedenCe;  No  blooka  required.  Success  guaranteed.  lOO^r 
cont.  of  successes  at  recent  exams.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS,  illustrated 

R.  GIamHOLMES.QratiraJ10r  Testimonials; 


(B.  DEPT.)  ST.  ANN’S  OFFICES,  KING’S  LYNN,’ 

X°  Librarians  of  Free 


nrt  MARCI1  CATALOGUE*^  vatuable 

redaced^  1 °doi^ read  y*  andlq  U at  Pd<^8  ^eatly 

W.  H.  SMI  TH  & 80N.  Library  Department  186.^trand.  L^do^'w  r° 


DU  A YUNG  (or  tracing)  to  scale 

Sice-Addf«:  lhePArla  deila  Carta,  Ducal  Palace. 


Municipal  and  county  engi- 

n EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY 

n,mnlfC£  F-81-  84  YlctoriMtreet,  Westminster, 

according  to  previous  knowledge.  * e ve  monthB 


— Messrs.  Howgate 

. A Bond  s system  of  PREPARATION,  personally  or  bvlorre 


Ri.b.a.  SOCIETY  ot  architects 

. SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE,  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  TECH 
NICAL  EXAMINATIONS.  Preparation  by  correspondence  or  ii 
residence.  Private  lessonB  in  Stresses,  Land  Surveying,  Ac.— 
MIDDLETON  A CARDEN,  19.  Craven-street,  Strand  W.C. 


SURVEYORS’  LEVEL. — Improved  Pat 

tern.  Best  Quality  Bronzed.  Mahogany  Tripod -stand  Cas 
and  Fittings.  Complete  57.  5<.  Would  coat  more  than  double.- 
Apply  PAWNBROKER,  14,  Mile  End-road,  South  Shields. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS 

WANTED  a PRACTICE  or  PARTNERSHIP  by  ai 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  good  experience  in  all  branches.  South  of  Englani 
preferred. — Box  278.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


)ARTNER  WANTED.  — Established 


Granite  Cutting,  Sawing,  and  Polishing  Business,  Aberdeen 
doing  chiefly  bnlldiDg  work.  New  plant  installed.  1,0001.  required 
Advertiser,  thoroughly  practical  man  of  experience,  would  remaii 
in  firm.— Apply  first  to  W.  W.  91,  Ilaiuault-rd.  Leytcnstone,  Essex 


)ARTNERSHIP  WANTED.  - A.R.I.B.A 


_ 18  years'  London  and  provincial  experience,  seek 

PARTNERSHIP  in  sound  country  practice.  Would  invest  up  ti 
1,0007.  for  suitable  share. — Apply  in  first  instance  to  P.  S.  R.  5 
Waterloo-place,  London,  S.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Advertiser  is  desiroui 

of  POSITION  as  MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT  in  good-clas 
JOBBING  BUSINESS,  with  view  to  above.  Has  carried  out  2,0007 
West-End  job.  Little  capital.  Interview  solicited.  Fourteen  years 
practical  building  experience — Address,  Box  233,  Office  of  “Th, 
Builder.” 


GENERAL 

VJ  aged  32,  good  i 


FOREMAN  DISENGAGED 


references,  requires  81  TUATION,  with  view  t 

PARTNERSHIP  (moderate  capital),  or  would  INVE3T  in  BUS; 
NESS  or  JOIN  ANOTHER  in  SPECULATIVE  BUILDING. 

Trade,  carpenter. 

Box  235.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


)ARISH  of  HAMMERSMITH. 


TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  th*1 
abovo  named  Parish  are  about  to  ERECT  a BOARD  ROOM  am 
OFFICES,  a RECEIVING  HOME  for  CHILDREN,  also  OU1 
RELIEF  OFFICES  and  DISPENSARY,  and  they  invite  application 
from  Surveyors  desirous  of  taking  out  the  bills  of  quantities. 

Each  application  should  state  the  terms  upon  which  the  applican 
is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work,  and  should  be  received  by  n 
not  later  than  8ATURDAY,  the  8th  MARCH  proximo. 

Accompanying  the  application  should  be  a statement  of  any  won 
of  a similar  class  which  has  been  taken  nut  by  the  applicant. 

The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  24,9007. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  in  sealed  envelopes,  endorsei 
“ Application,  Quantity  Surveyor.” 

By  order, 

J.  LAMB, 

Ulerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Guardians'  Offices, 

No.  75.  Fulham  Palace-road, 

Hammersmith,  W. 

February  19th,  1902. 


taraughtsman. 

1 J WANTED  in  a City  Archil 


r>n  . in  a Architect's  Office,  a young  expedition 

DRAUGHTSMAN  able  to  make  working  drawings  from  rougi 
sketches.— Full  particulars  to  X.  , are  of  Homekeeper.  45,  Finsbury, 
• pavement  E.C 
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Ancient  Monuments  in  Modern  Italy . 

RT  and  archaeology 
do  not  often  come 
into  Royal  Ad- 
dresses, but  such 
an  innovation  in 
government  pro- 
cedure occurs  in 
the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  of  the 
young  King  of 
taly,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 

legislature  in  Rome  last  week. 

Amongst  the  many  weighty  affairs  of 

itate  proposed  to  be  aiscusssed  during  the 
Drthcoming  session  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
nent — weighty  with  the  responsibilities  of 
eviving  enterprise,  flourishing  finance,  and 
he  general  prosperity  of  the  country — space 
s found  for  Roman  improvements,  further 
ixtensive  alterations  at  Naples,  and  (what  is 
if  greater  interest  to  the  general  educated 
mblic)  a development  of  the  conservative 
irinciples  affecting  public  monuments  which 
lave  become  so  remarkable  during  the  last 
ew  years  in  Italy.  The  King  intimates  in 
lis  Speech  that  the  whole  peninsula  is  to  be 
)rought  under  the  Government  organisation 
tlready  established  for  preserving  works 
>f  artistic  and  historical  interest,  which 
it  present  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
nore  northern  provinces.  This  admirable 
nstitution  of  recent  years,  although  not  the 
>nly  body  representing  a national  interest  in 
he  preservation  of  antiquities,  is  the  respon- 
sible government  authority  in  such  matters, 
vherever  it  has  been  inaugurated,  and  it 
nfluences  and  controls  to  some  extent  the 
ess  important  local  societies.  In  Italy 
hese  local  societies,  although  founded  for 
he  purpose  of  popularising  the  study  and 
:are  of  national  history,  are  frequently 
swayed  by  local  interests,  and  even,  strange 
is  it  may  seem,  by  political  considerations, 
ind  occasionally  their  influence  is  anything 
jut  conservative.  In  the  case  of  a country 
such  as  Italy,  many  parts  of  which  are  still 
n a comparatively  barbarous  state,  and 
vhere  a very  superficial  education  in  the 
icher  Classes  of  the  community  is  just  suffi- 
:ient  to  induce  a desire  for  what  is  called 
1 restoration " or  renovation  of  the  public 
nonuments,  such  an  institution  as  the 
‘'Ufficio  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Monu- 
nenti  ” is  evidently  of  immense  value. 


Forty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the 
“ Unification”  of  Italy,  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  national  monuments  were  perhaps 
of  greater  necessity  than  even  at  present. 
The  mutilation  of  statues  and  other  monu- 
ments in  public  places,  which  expressed  the 
political  changes  in  a particularly  brutal 
manner,  would  hardly  be  permitted  at  the 
present  day  on  the  score  of  the  commonest 
public  decency.  Not  merely  the  erasure  of 
historic  inscriptions  referring  to  bygone 
institutions,  but  often  the  most  disgraceful 
vulgarity  was  perpetrated,  such  as  the  con-  J 
version  of  a bronze  colossal  statue  of  one  of 
the  popes  into  a patron  saint  of  the  town, 
at  Rimini,  by  the  substitution  of  a rudely- 
formed  episcopal  mitre  in  place  of  the  tiara, 
with  a clumsy  representation  of  a crozier  in 
one  hand,  the  whole  transformation  the 
work  of  some  common  blacksmith,  who 
must  have  been  employed  by  the  baser  part 
of  the  community  thus  to  disfigure  the  town. 
Numerous  were  the  instances  in  those  days 
of  such  malpractices,  committed  by  munici- 
pal and  other  authorities  for  the  purposes  of 
currying  favour  with  an  uneducated  demo- 
cracy, and  eager  to  commemorate  their  terms 
of  office  by  some  unnecessary  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  towns  they  had  to  do  with. 

At  the  present  moment  a certain  class  of 
ancient  monuments  is  attracting  a great  deal 
of  attention  in  Italy.  The  ancient  town- 
walls  have  been  hitherto  retained  in  a 
remarkable  degree  of  completeness,  partly 
on  account  of  the  manifest  uselessness  of 
pulling  them  down,  and  partly — or,  perhaps, 
chiefly — because  they  happened  to  remain 
in  use  as  Octroi  boundaries,  long  after  their 
original  intention  as  fortifications  had  dis- 
appeared. Hitherto  these  ancient  walls 
have  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  picturesque  features  connected  with  the 
old  Italian  cities,  and  their  gradual  dis- 
appearance will  detract  materially  from  the 
old-world  charm  of  the  peninsula.  In  some 
of  the  cities  a vigorous  effort  is  being  made 
for  their  preservation,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  mere  sentimental  reasons  for 
their  retention  can  weigh  against  the 
speculative  money-making  interests  involved 
in  the  conversion  of  their  sites  to  other 
purposes.  Rome  still  retains  its  ancient 
wall,  of  untold  associations,  almost  complete. 
Florence  lost  hers  in  1S60-1S70,  when  the 
Octroi  boundary  was  pushed  much  farther 
out  into  the  country;  Milan  retains  the 


greater  portion  of  its  sixteenth  century 
fortifications,  crowned  with  beautiful  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  affording  the  pleasantest  of 
promenades. 

The  citizens  of  Bologna  and  Genoa  are 
now  deciding  to  remove  these  boundaries  of 
their  past  history,  in  spite  of  a determined 
protest  in  each  case  on  the  part  of  certain 
dissentients  who  find  a great  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  the  local  daily  journals.  In 
the  case  of  Bologna  a great  deal  may  be 
urged  against  the  destruction  of  the  wall, 
j It  is  quite  unnecessary  on  the  score  of 
enlarging  the  city,  as  there  are  large  tracts 
of  unoccupied  ground  still  within  it.  The 
only  excuse  for  its  removal  which  can  be 
urged  by  the  party  of  destruction,  is  that 
the  city  will  thereby  be  modernised.  In 
other  words,  the  object  in  view  is  to  do 
away  with  one  of  the  special  features 
which  render  an  old  Italian  town  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  This  must,  of  course,  in 
time  seriously  affect  that  large  section  of  the 
townspeople  which  lives  on  profits  derived 
from  the  tourists  and  visitors,  whose  only 
attraction  to  such  a place  as  Bologna 
is  its  old-world  character.  But  the  mis- 
directed ambitions  and  the  ceaseless  modern 
craving  for  something  new,  which  have 
affected  Italian  municipalities  ever  since 
1870,  are  now  inducing  the  Bolognese  to 
this  stupidity,  to  be  regretted  by  every 
one  except  the  contractors  secure  of  an 
immediate  profit  out  of  the  job,  and  the 
Town  Councillors  who  vainly  imagine  that 
their  interests  and  their  popularity  may 
be  increased  thereby.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Town  Council  it  was  decided 
to  carry  out  this  piece  of  destruction,  in 
defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  headed  by  Signor  Rubbiani.  The  deed 
may,  however,  be  still  averted  through  the 
action  of  the  Department  for  Preserving 
National  Monuments,  and  it  is  in  such  cases 
as  this  that  fuller  and  more  adequate  powers 
seem  to  be  required  by  the  Government  for 
dealing  with  the  historical  memorials  of  the 
country,  as  referred  to  in  the  King’s  recent 
Speech. 

Genoa  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  to 
the  passing  visitor  so  much  on  historical 
memorials  as  Bologna.  The  mediasval 
aspect  of  the  city,  which  is  so  striking  and 
complete  in  the  case  of  Bologna,  is  absent 
in  the  great  maritime  city.  Genoa  lost 
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its  mediaeval  walls  ages  ago,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations which  are  to  be  demolished  are 
comparatively  modern,  although  long  out  of 
date,  as  such  things  go.  Genoa,  whilst 
losing;  a great  deal  of  its  old-world  imposing 
character,  with  the  massive  stone-sheathed 
earthworks  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
cities,  occupying  one  of  the  most  striking 
sites  in  the  world.  Bologna,  on  the  contrary, 
deprived  of  its  mediaeval  character,  would 
not  attract  a single  visitor  of  the  thousands 
who  annually  stay  over  a few  nights,  to 
explore  its  endless  arcaded  streets  within  the 
ancient  brick  wall  which  has  protected  them 
for  so  many  centuries  from  the  bitter 
“tramontana  ’’  wind  sweeping  over  the  ugly 
flat  Lombard  plain. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  BILL. 
FTER  two  days’  debate  the  second 
reading  of  the  London  Water 
Bill  was  carried  on  Monday  last 
by  a majority  of  eighty-six.  The 
debate  was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
exhibited  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
measure  and  a great  deal  [of  public  indiffer- 
ence. The  want  of  that  municipal  spirit  which 
is  so  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns  has  never  been  more  clearly 
evident  than  in  regard  to  this  London  Water 
Bill.  The  leeling  among  large  masses  of 
London  ratepayers  is  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  as  much  in  rates  in  the  future  as  to  the 
water  companies  in  the  past,  and  so  long 
as  they  get  a reasonable  supply  of  water 
they  are  indifferent  whether  it  comes  from  a 
municipal  or  a private  supply.  In  Birming- 
ham or  any  other  large  provincial  town  there 
would  be  a sense  of  satisfaction  that  the 
supply  of  this  primary  article  in  the  neces- 
sities of  daily  life  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  local  community.  Londoners  would 
be  quite  as  satisfied  if  Mr.  Yerkes  or  some 
other  enterprising  American  would  take  over 
the  whole  business  and  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  water  at  a cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Buxton,  in  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the  authority  to  be  created  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  unworkable,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  general  principle  of  municipal 
government,  made  an  attack  on  the  bill  which, 
either  from  a municipal  or  a business  point 
of  view,  was  unanswerable.  A body 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  water 
supply,  if  it  is  to  be  a separate  body,  should 
be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  For 
it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  direct 
representation  that  a proper  check  can  be 
placed  on  financial  management  or  that 
efficiency  can  be  kept  up.  The  ingenious 
and  indirect  election  of  the  members  of  the 
proposed  Water  Trust  could  only  be  worked 
by  an  American  “boss,”  and  unless  there  is 
to  be  direct  representation,  the  members  of 
the  Water  Trust  might  just  as  well  be  a body 
nominated  by  the  Government.  Most  people 
in  London,  however,  having  so  little  munici- 
pal spirit,  will  look  at  the  Water  Trust  from 
a business  point  of  view,  and  there  is  no 
man  in  the  city  of  London  who  would  not 
consider  this  huge  body  of  over  sixty  mem- 
bers far  too  large.  No  doubt  the  area  of 
the  water  supply  is  considerable,  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  the  numbers  of 
hose  who  have  to  manage  what  is  really 
a business  should  therefore  be  larger  on 
those  principles.  The  Board  of  the  Cana- 


dian Pacific  Railway  should,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, be  about  fifty  times  as  numerous  as 
that  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way. The  new  Water  Trust  will  be  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  a large  joint 
stock  company  ; in  fact,  its  name  of  “ Trust” 
would  be  perfectly  understood  in  America  if 
it  were  a private  society.  A private  Water 
Trust — and  such  a thing  would  have  been  by 
no  means  outside  the  bounds  of  probability 
— to  supply  London  and  the  suburbs  with 
water,  would  have  been  managed  by  a 
Board  of  ten  or  twelve  business  men,  under 
whom  would  have  been  a number  of  com- 
petent permanent  officials.  The  unwieldy 
body  which  is  to  be  created  by  this  Bill  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  work  being  done  by 
a small  proportion  of  active  members.  One 
speaker  in  the  debate  said  that  the  number 
of  representatives  would  enable  several 
local  committees  to  be  formed,  but  there 
can  be  no  need  for  such  local  committees, 
since  the  supervision  and  management  of 
local  areas  must  necessarily  be  under  the 
charge  of  local  water  engineers.  There  is 
no  analogy  between,  for  example,  a case  of 
local  schools  or  local  asylums  and  a local 
reservoir  with  its  supply  pipes,  and  nothing 
was  said  in  the  debate  which  could  for  a 
moment  justify  the  creation  of  such  a Water 
Trust  as  is  proposed  by  the  Bill,  except  the 
desire  to  prevent  the  London  County  Council 
from  having  the  control  of  the  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  is  frankly  dis- 
liked by  the  water  companies.  Mr.  Boulnois 
led  the  opposition  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
panies. It  is  really  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider his  objections  in  detail  to  the  measure, 
because  the  gist  of  his  opposition  was  re- 
vealed in  a single  sentence — “ The  purchase,” 
he  said,  “ was  inadvisable  altogether,  and  the 
Bill  was  unnecessary.”  From  that  point  of 
view  it  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  object 
to  the  proposed  tribunal  of  arbitration,  to 
the  time  at  which  the  companies  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  new  Trust,  and  to  the 
absence  of  any  compensation  for  compulsory 
purchase.  As  regards  the  absence  of  the 
10  per  cent,  compensation  for  compulsory 
purchase,  we  can  only  say  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  same  absence  in  many 
oilier  Bills;  for  if  a fair  compensation  is 
given  when  an  undertaking  is  purchased 
by  compulsion,  there  is  really  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  holder  of  stock 
or  the  owner  of  land  should  receive 
more  than  if  he  sold  it  voluntarily,  and  we 
hope  that  this  departure  from  what  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  the  Land’s  Clauses 
Act  will  become  a precedent  in  future 
statutes. 

The  real  advance  made  by  the  Bill,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  admirable 
speech  on  Tuesday,  is  the  recognition  by  a 
Conservative  Government  of  the  principle  of 
public  control  of  the  water-supply  of  London 
Beyond  this,  the  Bill  is  weak  in  its  concep- 
tion. It  has  now  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  an  investigation  by  a Joint  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  a tribunal 
which,  as  Mr.  Long  pointed  out,  would 
save  the  expenses  of  a double  investi- 
gation. We  fear  that  the  cumbersome 
governing  body  can  scarcely  be  radically 
altered  by  the  Committee ; but  we  hope 
with  Mr.  Asquith,  that  it  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  stockholders  in  the  water  com- 
panies will,  in  the  [first  place,  have  a cash 
valuation,  and  not  a mere  transfer  of  water 
stock,  though  that[may,  after  such  valuation, 


be  given  to  them  in  place  of  cash.  For,  a: 
Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out,  the  credit  of  tbc 
new  authority  will  be  high,  and  their  stocl 
will  be  of  proportionately  higher  cash  value  ir 
the  market.  In  truth  the  really  importan 
discussion  of  the  Bill  has  yet  to  take  place 
and]  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  its  fat< 
before  the  Joint  Committee. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENTLEY. 


T was  by  a sad  coincidence  tha 
the  news  of  the  unexpected  deatl 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley  was  mad< 
public  on  the  morning  of  the  da] 


when  it  was  to  have  been  announced  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  meeting  that  the  Golc 
Medal  had  been  awarded  him  this  year — at 
indeed  it  could  not  well  have  been  other' 
wise  awarded.  This  is  the  third  tragi< 
fatality  in  the  architectural  profession  during 
a very  recent  period. 

By  his  death  we  lose  a man  who  to  the 
comparatively  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  work  had  long  been  known  as 
a true  artist,  though  it  is  only  his 
great  building  at  Westminster  which  has 
brought  him  something  like  public  fame 
Mr.  Bentley  was  in  fact  so  retiring  anc 
reserved  a man  that  it  was  difficult  for  an] 
but  a few  friends  to  know  much  about  him 
but  he  was  an  example  of  an  architect  (there 
are  not  too  many  of  them)  whose  thoughts 
and  endeavours  were  given  rather  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  work  than  to  either  emoli» 
ments  or  public  notice.  It  has  been  relate? 
to  us  that  when  in  his  earlier  days  he  hac 
been  selected  as  architect  for  a proposed 
church,  the  committee,  after  waiting  some 
time,  wrote  to  him  to  ask  when  the  design 
would  be  ready,  but  received  the  reply  thal 
he  had  not  yet  satisfied  himself  with  it. 
After  waiting  some  time  longer  a second 
appeal  was  made,  coupled  with  an  inti- 
mation that  if  he  kept  them  longer 
they  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  to 
another  architect.  Bentley’s  reply  was  that 
he  could  not  send  in  a design  until  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do  ; but  added  that  if  they  wished  to 
go  to  another  architect  he  was  quite  content 
that  they  should  do  so.  This  we  may  take 
to  be  typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
worked.  When  a friend  congratulated  him 
on  the  fact  that  the  Institute  had  decided  to 
offer  him  their  Gold  Medal,  he  replied — 
“Such  thingsjare  not  in  my  line  ; I do  not 
appreciate  these  honours  in  the  least ; buA 
(he  added  very  emphatically)  I do  appreciate 
the  good  will  of  my  brother  architects  im 
presenting  it  to  me.” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  sent  to 
us  by  a younger  architect,  is  interesting  a3 
throwing  light  on  Mr.  Bentley’s  real  cha- 


racter, which  no  doubt  was  often  misunder- 
stood owing  to  his  reserve  and  a certain 
brusquerie  of  manner : — 


“ My  first  introduction  to  him  was  nearly  five 
years  ago  on  a little  matter  of  private  business, 
when,  in  reply  to  a letter  of  mine  asking  for  some 
concession,  I received  a reply  in  such  curt  and 
uncompromising  terms  as — much  as  I wished  to 
meet  him — made  me  hesitate  long  before  screw- 
ing up  courage  to  do  so.  Upon  meeting  him, 
he  received  me  very  much  in  the  spirit  indicated 
by  his  letter.  Any  attempt  at  discussion  was  futile^ 
and  we  eventually  arranged  our  business  on  his 
own  terms.  Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  no 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  he  volun- 
tarily made  nearly  the  whole  concession  I had 
asked  for,  and  before  our  interview  was  at 
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end  (it  did  not  last  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
hutes)  I had  quite  thrown  over  my  pre- 
ius  impressions  of  his  character,  for  from  being 
3olutely  impassive  and  reserved  he  seemed  to 
inge  io  a friend  of  years’  standing,  giving  me 
s most  kindly  advice  and  good  wishes  as  well  as 
:ouragement  as  to  the  future.  This  was  the  side 
his  character  I saw  to  nearly  the  day  of  his 
ith,  my  last  meeting  with  him  being  less  than  a 
ek  previous  to  that  sad  event.  I met  him  fre- 
;ntly.  and  never  without  some  kind  inquiry  on 
part,  and  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
le  to  tell  him  of  some  little  success,  his  expression 
pleasure  and  congratulation  were  most  tender, 
p such  as  one  might  expect  from  a father  to  his 
?. 

During  the  last!  year  or  two  he  found  such 
Ificulty  in  speaking  that  I would  sometimes 
|empt  to  pass  him  to  save  him  the  pain  of  a 
nversation,  but  seldom  would  he  allow  this.” 

e have  given  in  another  column  a list  of 
r.  Bentley’s  principal  buildings.  Many 
en  of  his  architectural  friends  were  pos- 
)ly  not  aware  that  he  was  also  a most 
'ted  and  original  designer  in  silver 
brk  and  church  plate,  a side  of  his 
prk  which  was  beautifully  illustrated 
| the  design  for  the  presentation  casket  to 
jr  Stuart  Knill,  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
May  11,  1895.  His  great  cathedral  build- 
g,  if  completed  according  to  his  intention, 
,11  remain  his  principal  monument,  and  is 
building  remarkable  both  for  its  general 
jouping  and  for  the  finish  and  originality 
1 its  details.  As  one  or  two  of  our  readers 
jve  expressed  surprise  at  our  apparently 
rglecting  till  recently  this  remarkable  build- 
g in  our  illustration  pages,  we  may  take 
e opportunity  of  saying  that  this  was  due 
| no  indifference  on  our  part,  but  to  deler- 
ice  to  the  wishes  of  the  architect.  Three 
;ars  ago  we  endeavoured  to  move  him  to 
ipply  us  with  materials  for  a perspective 
ew  of  the  exterior  as  it  would  ulti- 
ately  appear,  but  he  expressed  his 
ish  that  any  illustration  of  the  exterior 
lould  be  deferred  until  one  could  also  be 
ven  of  the  interior,  so  that  the  two  might 
i judged  together  ; a wish  which,  of  course, 
e could  only  respect.  During  the  last  few 
onths  he  relaxed  this  embargo  so  far  as  to 
►cede  to  the  illustration  of  portions  of  the 
:terior,  one  of  which  was  given  in  our  New 
leaf’s  number,  and  another  will  appear  in 
jir  next  issue. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  a devout  Catholic,  and  it 
as  among  his  co-religionists  that  his  chief 
ractice  lay.  He  was  interred  on  Wednes- 
ay  at  St.  Mary’s,  Clapham,  with  a solemn 
equiem  service,  when  Cardinal  Vaughan 
ive  an  address  on  his  life,  his  work,  and  his 
erling  qualities,  referred  to  his  lack  of 
-nbition  for  worldly  fame,  and  characterised 
Im  as  a thorough  artist,  whose  first  principle 
as  to  serve  and  be  loyal  to  his  art,  and  as 
good  Christian. 


NOTES. 

There  appears  to  have  been 

Chelsea  Baths  something  very  unsatisfac- 

I Competition.  0 J 

tory,  and  perhaps  deserving  a 
:ronger  term,  about  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
etition  for  new  baths  for  the  Chelsea  Vestry, 
’he  Vestry  made  a mistake  in  the  first 
istance  in  selecting  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  to 
ct  as  assessor,  since  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
,iat  he  has  any  special  acquaintance  with 
le  requirements  of  public  baths,  or  would 
e likely  to  give  his  attention  to  anything 
xcept  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
esigns ; which,  though  certainly  not  un- 
nportant,  should  hardly  be  the  first  con- 


sideration in  a building  of  that  kind. 
Having  chosen  their  assessor,  however, 
they  were  bound  at  least  to  have  awarded 
the  premiums  according  to  his  recom- 
mendation, even  if  they  did  not  select 
one  of  these  designs  to  be  carried  out. 
They  have,  however,  thrown  over  all  Mr. 
Shaw’s  awards,  and  given  the  premiums  as 
they  pleased ; thus  at  once  breaking  faith 
with  the  competing  architects  and  throwing  a 
slight  on  the  distinguished  architect  whom 
they  had  selected  as  assessor.  We  may 
further  ask  why,  since  the  drawings  were 
publicly  exhibited,  we  received  no  notice  of 
the  fact,  as  we  usually  do  in  such  a case,  from 
the  secretary  or  clerk  to  the  Committee  ? To 
a request  for  an  explanation  of  this  omission 
we  have  received  no  reply,  and  naturally 
draw  our  own  conclusions. 


We  understand  that  the  Court 

SK&y  Coundl  hOTe 

adopted  a report  made  by  their 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  recom- 
mending the  acceptance  of  a tender  by 
Messrs.  Pethick  Bros.,  of  Plymouth,  for 
95,489/.  That  amount  will  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Bridge  House 
Estates.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  City  Sur- 
veyor, is  the  architect  for  the  works,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  executed  in  Devonshire 
granite.  A statement  prepared  by  Sir  John 
Rennie,  who,  with  his  brother  George,  com- 
pleted the  present  structure  after  the  death, 
in  1821,  of  their  lather,  John  Rennie,  sets 
forth  that  it  was  built  ot  the  finest  blue 
and  white  granite,  containing  large  white 
felspar  crystals,  obtained  from  Devonshire 
and  Scotland,  and  that  the  whole  sum  paid 
to  the  contractors,  Jolliffe  & Banks,  was 
425,081/.  9s.  2d.,  the  total  expenditure,  in- 
cluding approaches,  having  been  1,458,311/. 
8s.  1 1 |d.  (The  noting  of  the  farthings  in 
this  large  sum  is  curious.)  We  fear  we  must 
now  conclude  that  what  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  disfigurement  of  London  Bridge, 
to  meet  a necessity  much  more  imaginary 
than  real,  is  definitely  decided  od,  in  spite 
of  the  fact,  shown  by  statistics,  that  the 
traffic  over  the  bridge  is  actually  less  than  it 
was  a few  years  ago.  It  is  a foolish  piece  of 
business  to  interfere  with  and  spoil  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bridges  in  the  world, 
without  any  proved  necessity,  and  against 
the  opinion  even  of  the  eminent  engineer 
who  was  called  in  to  advise  upon  it. 


Lord  Rayleigh  gave  his  third 
Some  Electrical  iecture  on  " Some  Electrical 
De\elopment*.  £jevej0pments  ” at  the  Royal 

Institution  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He 
first  of  all  explained  in  what  direction  a 
spherical  ball  of  iron  moves  when  placed  in 
a magnetic  field,  and  gave,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet,  a demonstration 
that  it  always  moves  to  the  place  where  it 
will  be  magnetised  most  strongly.  He  then 
showed  a very  simple  form  of  synchronous 
motor  which  he  had  constructed  long  before 
electricians  had  developed  the  modern 
alternating  current  motor.  It  consisted  of  an 
iron  disc  which  was  rotated  between  the 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet  excited  by  a 
current  made  intermittent  by  a mercury  cup 
tuning  fork  interrupter.  When  the 
tuning  fork  was  viewed  through  holes 
cut  in  the  disc  it  appeared  absolutely 
stationary,  thus  showing  that  the  motion 
was  synchronous.  We  were  interested 
to  learn  that  this  stroboscopic  method 


of  studying  the  instantaneous  positions 
of  a moving  body,  which  we  thought 
had  been  developed  during  the  last  few 
years,  had  been  used  by  the  lecturer  many 
years  ago.  The  behaviour  of  iron  under 
small  magnetising  forces  was  next  described, 
and  a beautifully  simple  demonstration  of  it 
was  given  by  the  Rayleigh  method.  A small 
steel  magnet  was  acted  on  by  two  coils,  one 
containing  an  iron  core,  which  were  con- 
nected in  series,  and  it  was  proved  that 
magnetisation  was  proportional  to  the  mag- 
netising force  so  long  as  that  force  was  not 
greater  than  one-fifth  of  the  earth’s 
horizontal  magnetic  force.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  result  is  of  great  importance 
in  several  of  the  problems  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy. Lord  Rayleigh  mentioned  that  he 
had  found  that  unannealed  iron  wire 
always  acted  in  a perfectly  definite  manner 
when  subjected  to  magnetic  force,  but  that 
annealed  iron  behaved  erratically,  the 
amount  of  magnetism  induced  depending  on 
the  time  the  force  was  applied.  This  has  an 
important  application  to  telephony.  He 
mentioned  that  Tait  and  Preece  had  much 
exaggerated  the  sensitivity  of  the  telephone 
He  had  found  that  the  minimum  audible 
current  was  ten  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  stated  by  them.  The  error  in  their 
measurements  was  due  to  neglecting  the 
capacity  of  the  resistances  used.  He  exposed 
the  fallacy  that  a magnetised  ring  was  a 
store  of  energy.  A striking  demonstration 
was  given  of  the  power  of  an  electric  brush 
discharge  to  dissipate  smoke  and  dust.  A 
large  glass  vessel  was  filled  with  phos- 
phorus smoke  and  a wire  connected  to  a ter- 
minal of  a Wimshurst’s  machine  was  placed 
inside  it.  A few  turns  of  the  handle  were 
sufficient  to  clear  the  vessel  of  smoke,  for 
the  various  particles  of  smoke  becoming  elec- 
trified, attract  one  another  and  form  groups 
which  fall  under  gravity. 


Papers  on  !,“  electric  shocks  ” 
Electric  Shocks,  were  read  at  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  last  week 
by  General  Webber,  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  Mr. 
Trotter,  the  Electrical  Advisor  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  General  Webber  first  discussed 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  he  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  events  which  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  electrical  generating  stations 
in  factory  legislation,  and  concluded  by 
quoting  in  full  and  criticising  the  regulations 
proposed  five  years  ago  by  the  Home  Office 
Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades.  Mr. 
Aspinall’s  paper,  although  it  was  rather  grue- 
some, was  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  He  gave  reasons  for  supposing 
that  persons  suffering  from  certain  diseases 
were  more  susceptible  to  shock  than  others. 
He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  path 
the  current  takes,  and  stated  that  although 
he  had  been  present  in  three  cases  where 
a doctor  was  called  in  to  attend  a man  who 
had  received  a severe  shock,  yet  he  had 
never  been  asked  where  the  current  entered 
and  left  the  body.  We  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Aspinall’s  conclusions  that 
when  the  electric  pressure  is  below  600  volts 
the  conditions  must  be  abnormally  favourable 
to  shock  in  order  to  cause  death.  Mr. 
Trotter  described  a series  of  experiments  he 
had  undertaken  to  find  the  maximum 
possible  shock  that  could  be  received 
without  unpleasant  after  effects.  In 
our  opinion  he  minimised  too  much  the 
danger  from  shock.  It  is  the  untoward 
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cases  we  have  to  guard  against.  For 
example,  we  know  a healthy  young  elec- 
trician who  has  received  many  shocks  of 
500  volts  and  upwards  in  the  test-room  in 
his  every-day  work  and  merely  laughed  at 
them,  yet,  inadvertently  putting  his  hand  on 
a Ferranti  meter,  in  the  cellar  of  a private 
house  supplied  with  current  by  a London 
Vestry,  he  received  a shock  which  seriously 
hurt  him.  We  think  that  the  public  ought 
to  be  protected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
severe  shocks,  even  although  many  people 
can  stand  these  shocks  with  impunity. 


In  the  course  of  some  excava- 
at'st.^Jainei’s  tions  that  are  being  made  in 
Palace.  the-  cellarage  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Colour-court  have  been  found  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  human  bones  and  a 
leaden  coffin  with  its  contents — the  coffin 
being  in  the  old  and  not  unfamiliar  shape, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  human  form. 
The  discovery  may  be  accounted  for  when 
we  recall  that  the  palace  occupies  the  site 
of  a lazar  hospital  for  lepers  (women), 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  James  by  the 
citizens  of  London  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  to  which  Edward  I.  granted,  in  1290, 
the  privilege  of  a yearly  seven  days’  fair. 
Berking,  the  reforming  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, 1222-1245,  had  rebuilt  the  hospital. 
In  1450  Henry  Vi.  bestowed  its  perpetual 
custody  upon  Eton  College.  In  1 532 
Henry  VIII , on  marrying  Anne  Boleyn, 
exchanged  Chattisham,  and  other  lands  in 
Suffolk,  for  the  hospital.  He  pensioned  the 
sisterhood,  dismissed  the  lay-brethren,  and, 
as  Holinshed  records — 

“ Purchased  all  the  meadows  about  St.  James's, 
and  there  made  a fair  mansion  and  a park  for  his 
greater  commodity  and  pleasure.” 

Henry  VIII.  also  annexed  the  present 
St.  James’s  Park,  which  he  encompassed 
with  a brick  wall.  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  superintended  the  building  of  the 
new  “ manor-house,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
and  Holbein,  reputedly,  made  the  plans  and 
designs.  Of  the  former  palace,  occupied  by 
Henry  VIII.  until  he  obtained  Whitehall 
from  Wolsey,  there  remain  the  gate-house, 
through  which  one  enters  the  Colour- 
court  ; thf*  chapel,  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  on  February  29,  1676, 

married  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter 
of  William,  second  Baron  Fitzwilliam, 
and  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  a stone  Tudor 
arch  over  the  fireplace  sculptured  with  the 
initial  letters  “ H.  A.”  united  with  a lover’s 
knot  surmounted  with  a royal  crown,  and 
with  the  rose  of  Lancaster,  the  lily  of  France, 
and  the  portcullis  of  Westminster.  Timbs 
mentions  that  in  1838  were  dug  up  from 
beneath  the  chapel  various  fragments  ot 
masonry  ol  the  former  hospital.  The  sur- 
vey of  the  palace  and  Capuchin  convent, 
made  in  1689  for  the  rare  pamphlet  cited  in 
our  “ Note  ” of  August  10  last,  plots  “ a bury- 
ing place”  in  the  ground  where  is  now  the 
open  space  of  Friary-court,  and  the 
" cloisters”  abutting  against  the  east  end  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria’s  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ; that  later  burying  place,  however, 
should  not  be  contused  with  the  site  we 
speak  of  above,  which  lies  some  yards  to  the 
west  of  Friary-court,  and  in  a separate  part 
of  the  palace. 

The  Town  Council  of  Laun- 
LaSon  ceston  have  agreed  to  take  a 

thirty  years’  lease  of  the  castle 
t rounds  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  at  an 


annual  rent  ot  5/.,  and  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  ruins,  with  the  pleasure- 
grounds  around.  The  walks  and  gardens 
were  laid  out  in  the  old  precincts  after  the 
removal  of  the  Assizes  to  Bodmin  in  1838, 
and  the  consequent  dismantling  of  the 
modern  gaol,  the  hall,  chambers,  and  chapel. 
The  castle,  which  is  cited  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  was  built  upon  a steep  and  lofty 
eminence  washed  by  the  Kinsey,  a tributary 
of  the  Tamar.  The  main  entrance,  across 
the  moat,  was  on  the  west  side,  but  in  1834 
a new  approach  was  made.  The  main  wall 
extends  from  the  east  gate  to  the  Witches’ 
Tower,  which  fell  down  at  the  construction 
of  the  new  road.  The  keep  stands  upon  a 
partly  artificial  mound,  and  is  gained  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  It  consists  of  a round 
tower,  some  32  tt.  high,  built  of  hard  blue 
stone,  and  containing  two  staircases.  King 
John  bestowed  upon  Hubert  de  Burgh  the 
wardship  of  the  castle,  which  afterwards 
was  granted  to  the  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land, together  with  the  office  of  Constable 
of  Launceston.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
castle  was  held  in  various  turns  by  both 
parties,  and  in  the  end  Colonel  Basset  sur- 
rendered it  to  Fairfax  in  March,  1646. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament 
sold  the  castle  (wherein  George  Fox  was 
imprisoned  in  1656)  and  its  precincts  to 
Robert  Bennet,  but  they  reverted  to  the 
Crown  at  the  Restoration. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
PHo“?L^he  Gallery  there  is  «“  view  a 
very  interesting  collection  of 
pictures  and  studies  of  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture in  the  Holy  Land,  from  Hebron  to 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  by  Mr.  John  Fulleylove. 
They  are  perhaps  as  interesting  in  a topo- 
graphical as  in  an  artistic  sense — the  view 
evidently  taken  by  the  majority  of  visitors, 
who  care  more  about  sacred  associations 
than  art ; they  do  not  present  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  class  of  subject  in  which  Mr. 
Fulleylove  has  made  his  special  success. 
Some  of  those  which  are  mainly  land- 
scape subjects  are  however  very  charming; 
“The  South  Wall  of  Jerusalem  from 
Siloam”  for  instance  (65),  a very  bright 
and  clear  early  morning  effect,  and  the 
view  of  the  arid  and  dreary  landscape  of 
the  Judaean  desert  (72).  Among  those  in 
which  architecture  takes  a prominent  place 
one  of  the  best  is  the  large  view  of  " The 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  ” (32).  The  exterior  view 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  (16)  gives  a very 
vivid  and  complete  idea  of  the  colour  and 
aspect  of  the  building ; and  there  are  a 
good  many  others  which  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  architects.  No  apology 
was  required  for  the  pencil  sketches  ; from 
an  architectural  point  of  view  they  are  among 
the  best  things  there,  as  may  be  recognised 
on  comparing  the  water-colour  drawing  of 
the  “ Entrance  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ” (74)  with  the  pencil  drawing  of 
the  same  subject  (43).  The  latter  will  cer- 
tainly be  preferred  by  architects,  though  not 
perhaps  by  others. 


Messrs.  Walker’s  small  and 
Mr.^C!  Hhchens not  very  well-lighted  gallery  at 
No.  1 8 1,  New  Bond-street,  con- 
tains a collection  of  Pastels  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hitchens  which  are  worth  a visit.  The 
majority  are  small  landscapes,  most  of  them 
very  good  examples  of  the  kind  of  effect 
which  pastel  can  best  deal  with.  Among 


those  which  are  especially  successful  arei 
" The  Eve  Before  the  Mowing  ” (9)  and  “ A 
Lonely  Heath,  Burnham  ’’  (22),  the  latter  am 
ideal  pastel  subject.  Mr.  Hitchens  also: 
exhibits  some  very  good  portraits  and  studies; 
of  heads  in  pastel. 


DESIGN  IN  FURNITURE.’' 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  least  developed 
races  now  inhabiting  the  globe,  furniture  in: 
its  widest  sense  may  almost  be  said  to  be  of; 
more  primitive  necessity  to  man  than  building.: 
The  tribes  of  Central  Australia  may  be  taken  as; 
an  example  of  this,  among  whom  we  find: 
quite  a diversity  of  utensils  and  implements, 
some  of  which  have  rude  attempts  at  ornament,; 
while  their  only  endeavour  towards  building 
(if  one  may  so  call  it)  seems  to  be  a rough  hut 
of  boughs  of  trees. 

To  clear  the  ground  it  will  be  well  to’ start 
with  definitions  : — 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  design  ? and 

2.  What  is  it  we  include  under  the  term 
furniture  ? 

1.  By  design,  I take  it,  we  mean  that  quality 
which  marks  any  object  to  which  it  is  applied 
as  having  received  thought  in  its  conception  ; 
and,  further,  as  having  suitability  for  the 
function  for  which  it  was  intended.  From 
the  just  combination  of  thought  and  suit- 1 
ability  arises  true  beauty. 

2.  The  word  “furniture”  embraces  all  those 
articles  which  we  need  in  our  daily  domestic 
life  for  use,  comfort,  or  joy. 

During  the  most  ancient  historic  times  we 
have  evidence  that  furniture,  upon  which  much  I 
thought  and  care  had  been  expended,  was  in  1 
use  ; and  many  remains  of  it  have  come  down  1 
to  our  day.  As  the  stream  of  time  flowed  on, : 
and  man’s  needs  and  luxuries  increased,  the  ■ 
variety  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  he  required  in  1 
life  increased  in  equal  proportion,  until  to-day  1 
their  number  is  immense. 

The  field  has  become  so  vast,  indeed,  that  we 
talk  now  of  church  furniture,  garden  furniture, 
and  so  on,  each  branch  demanding  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  a specialist.  It  is  domestic  furni- 
ture that  I have  primarily  in  my  mind  to-night, 
for  (if  I may  say  so)  it  is  domestic  furniture  < 
that  most  needs  the  quality  of  design  applied  to 
it  in  our  present  day.  I do  not  for  one  moment 
overlook  the  great  awakening  that  is  taking 
place  ; but  the  mass  to  be  leavened  is  very 
great,  and  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
designers  are  following  the  ideal  road.  At 
any  rate,  there  are  two  dangers,  at  least, 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  twentieth  century 
designer  : first,  eccentricity  and  second  anti- 
quarianism.  In  striving  to  aviii  hi  deadly 
monotony  of  the  average  furniture  and  arrive 
at  something  more  original,  it  is  so  easy  to  fall 
into  the  first  fault — eccentricity. 

As  a recoil  the  beauty  of  much  old  furniture 
is  apt  to  reduce  us  into  mere  reproduction  of 
the  work  of  other  days.  We  study  the  past  to 
live  the  present  ; may  r,  therefore,  very  briefly 
run  over  a few  points  of  the  history  of  furni- 
ture, which,  perhaps,  will  help  us  to  consider 
what  should  be  our  attitude  to-day  as  regards 
the  matter. 

The  remains  we  have  of  the  furniture  of 
very  ancient  times  are  too  few  (and  often  frag- 
mentary) to  allow  us  to  generalise  from  them  ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  state  of  society  then 
was  widely  divergent  from  modern  days,  so 
that  we  cannot  learn  many  lessons  from  the 
productions  of  those  times.  Of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  we  have  remaining 
wonderful  dower  chests  and  jewel  caskets  of 
carved  wood,  gilded  and  decorated  in  colour, 
mottos  and  armorial  bearings  being  introduced, 
and  sometimes  the  panels  are  formed  by 
painted  scenes. 

We  also  still  see  in  the  old  Italian  palaces 
rows  of  stately  chairs  ornamented  with  carving 
and  inlay,  and  tables  whose  tops  are  formed 
of  a slab  of  more  or  less  precious  marble  ; 
and  doubtless  many  of  these  are  ancient,  or 
their  design  is  based  on  a traditional  treatment. 
These  accord  well  with  the  formal  solemnity 
of  the  State  apartments  they  furnish,  and  have 
much  fine  work  in  them,  although  the  general 
effect  is  somewhat  too  ornate.  Although  not 
strictly,  perhaps,  belonging  to  our  subject 
to-night,  I would  mention,  in  passing,  that 
some  of  the  fabrics  used  for  covering  the 


* ^ paper  by  Mr.  Vivian  H.  King,  read  before  the 
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certain  amount  of  discretion  in  the  forms  h 
adopted.  His  workmanship  was  good,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  remains,  though  of 
course  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  vast  majority  of  pieces  to  which  his  name 
is  applied  never  came  from  his  workshop. 

The  next  name  we  come  to  is  that  of  Heppel- 
white.  The  productions  of  this  artist  are 
marked  by  simplicity  and  good  proportion, 
the  lines  more  severe  and  the  decoration 
refined,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  his  work 
some  of  the  most  charming  of  English  furni- 
ture. A few  years  later  we  find  Thomas 
Sheraton  following  somewhat  the  same  lines, 
hut  with  perhaps  greater  freedom.  Both  of 
these  men  pay  much  attention  to  the  profile  of 
their  mouldings,  the  purity  of  which  seems  to 
image  the  reviving  interest  in  Greek  art. 

The  style  in  vogue  in  France  under  the 
Empire  influenced  English  furniture  of  the 
early  years  of  last  century  not  a little,  but 
during  the  later  Georgian  period  and  Early 
Victorian,  the  deterioration  was  steady  until 
(I  suppose  about  1850)  the  very  lowest  depth 
was  reached,  when  neither  grace  of  form, 
beauty  of  decoration,  nor  excellence  of  work- 
manship, had  any  partin  the  pieces  which  were 
turned  out.  In  fact,  the  name  Early  Victorian 
has  become  a synonym  for  the  inartistic.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a feeling  that  weight  and 
bulk  in  themselves  added  to  the  desirability  of 
furniture,  and  many  of  the  productions  can 
only  be  described  as  “ lumpish.”  It  seems  in 
this  time  also  that  people  became  enamoured  of 
overcrowding  their  rooms  with  belongings. 

I know  rooms  of  which  I have  been  told  the 
former  contents,  and  I can  scarcely  imagine 
when  all  the  furniture  was  in  of  which  I am 
informed,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
anyone  to  have  entered  the  door,  much  less 
lived  in  the  apartment.  One  characteristic  in 
furniture  design  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  I find  it  hard  to  account  for, 
and  that  is,  the  horror  there  was  of  a straight 
line.  Everything  was  curved  and  cushiony, 
and  what  curves  they  were  ! Can  it  be  a faint 
reminiscence  or  recrudescence  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Louis  XV.  period  ? Owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  population,  (here  was  a large 
demand  for  furniture,  especially  by  people  of 
the  rising  middle  class  ; and  this  led  to  the 
production  of  cheap  pieces,  in  which  the 
horror  of  bad  workmanship  was  added  to  the 
other  evils. 

Thank  goodness  ! we  can  speak  of  this  in  the 
past  tense.  For  we  can  truthfully  say  so 
much  ; that  whatever  our  present  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  may  be,  we  are  at 
least  earnestly  striving  towards  the  best  things 
to  which  our  light  can  lead  us. 

There  are  some  points  which  strike  one  in 
running  over  briefly  the  course  of  furniture 
design  in  England  : — 

1.  Each  age  had  a distinctive  form  of 
expression.  As  in  the  building  of  houses,  so 
in  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  them,  the 
designer  tried  to  express  the  time.  There  was 
formerly  no  such  thing  as  an  “Old  English 
dining-room,”  “ Lonis  XVI.  drawing-room,”  or 
a “ quaint  bedroom,”  as  fitted  up  by  a modern 
firm  of  great  repute,  all  under  an  early 
Victorian  roof.  No  ! the  house  and  its  con- 
tents were  in  harmony,  and  both  expressed  (or 
tried  to  express)  the  actual  time  and  owner. 

The  walls  of  a room  were  not  decorated  with 
utter  disregard  of  what  its  use  and  contents 
were  to  be.  There  was  an  agreement  between  | function 
the  building  and  the  furniture  which  we  often 
look  for  now  in  vain. 

2.  There  rarely  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  to  ape  the  fashions  of  a previous  period. 

Furniture  design  seems  to  have  been  a living 
art  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

3.  Suitability  does  not  seem  by  any  means  to 
have  been  always  the  guide.  For  example, 


ushions  of  these  chairs  are  worthy  of  careful 
nspection.  I remember  in  the  Palazzi  Mas- 
imi  in  Rome  seeing  some  chairs,  the  covering 
f which  was  white  leather,  having  an  applique 
if  velvet  and  gold  thread,  the  finer  portions  of 
be  pattern  being  filled  in  by  point  embroidery 
a coloured  silks. 

When  the  Renaissance  began  to  touch  us 
a England,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Tudor 
ieriod,  our  intercourse  with  Holland  was  con- 
iderable,  and  we  find  this  reflected  in  the 
urniture  of  that  time,  for,  though  founded  on 
lassie  forms,  these  are  often  bizarre,  the 
iter  designs  becoming  more  florid.  The 
lumber  of  pieces  required  at  this  date  were 
lot  many — chairs,  standing  cupboards,  and 
irge  tables  with  massive  legs  almost  ex- 
lausting  the  list.  Under  the  early  Stuarts  the 
ines  are  perhaps  more  severe,  and  the 
arving  (which  was  much  used  and  very 
haracteristic)  was  of  low  relief.  Often  almost 
be  entire  surface  was  thus  covered,  a very 
isual  arrangement  being  a series  of  panels, 
ormed  with  semi-circular  arched  heads  sup- 
lorted  on  pilasters,  which  latter  formed  the 
livisions  between  one  panel  and  the  next. 

’he  ground  of  the  panel  thus  obtained  was 
arved,  sometimes  with  figures  but  more 
isually  with  conventional  foliage,  the  back- 
ground being  worked  all  over  in  some  manner 
-small  drilled  holes  or  the  like.  Such  panels 
ormed  the  backs  of  chairs,  the  doors  of  cup- 
loards,  the  footboards  and  heads  of  four- post 
ledsteads,  &c.  The  distinctive  nature  of  the 
arving,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
mitated,  has  lead  to  many  modern  copyists 
rying  to  produce  so-called  Jacobean  furni- 
ure. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
ind  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  we  first 
ind  productions  which  seem  in  touch  with 
nodern  ideas  of  comfort.  The  use  of  more 
raried  woods  came  into  vogue,  and  inlay  as  a 
nethod  of  decoration  was  carried  to  great 
jerfection.  (As  a note  by  the  way,  the 
vonderful  intarsiatura  seen  in  Italy  will  occur 
;o  all  of  you ) The  bowed  legs  and  claw  or 
Dali  feet  to  chairs  and  tables  mark  this  time, 
ilso  a greater  attention  to  the  ease  of  persons 
jsing  the  chairs,  shown  by  the  inclination  of 
sack,  spreading  of  arms,  and  the  arrangement 
af  the  cushioning. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  days  of  Thomas 
Chippendale,  who  flourished  under  George 
III.,  being  appointed  Court  cabinet-maker  to 
that  monarch.  (His  workshops,  by  the  way, 
being  located  in  St.  Martin's-lane.)  Chip- 
pendale was  a good  man  of  business,  and 
reflected  much  of  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
day  in  his  productions.  His  early  work  was 
influenced  by  contemporary  French  furniture, 
while  in  later  life  he  made  attempts  at  pro- 
viding for  the  Chinese  partialities  of  the 
public,  which  had  been  awakened  by  Sir 
William  Chambers’s  dissertation  on  the  art  of 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

In  his  early  work  Chippendale  never  went 
to  the  lengths  which  we  find  in  furniture  of 
the  reigns  of  the  XIV.  and  XV.  Louis.  Le 
Roi  Soleil  demanded  that  sumptuous  treatment 
of  all  furniture  and  fittings  which  should 
accord  with  the  idea  of  his  over-decorated 
interiors,  and  the  artificers  he  employed  rose 
to  his  requirements.  Every  species  of  enrich- 
ment was  employed  : metal  mounts,  gilding, 
and  inlay  and  veneer  of  all  descriptions,  ivory, 
tortoiseshell,  metal,  and  wood.  The  style 
known  by  the  name  of  Louis  XV.  is  perhaps 
still  less  to  be  admired,  for,  added  to  the  errors 
of  the  previous  period,  we  lose  what  lines  of 
constructive  propriety  there  were,  and  in  their 
place  have  wildly-flowing  curves,  panels  of 
of  eccentric  shape  which  give  the  eye  no  rest 
or  satisfaction.  Workmanship  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  ; we  wonder  at  it  to-day, 
but  cannot  but  lament  that  so  much  skill,  time, 
and  money  was  not  applied  in  producing  results 
dictated  by  a simpler  and  purer  taste.  In  the 
lavishness  of  decoration  and  the  complexity  of 
design  the  fineness  of  material  is  lost,  and  lines 
of  beauty  are  unseen.  If  one  has  any  doubt 
on  this  head  a visit  to  Hertford  House  and 
a study  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  furniture 
there  cannot  fail  to  speedily  convince  one  of 
the  error  of  over-elaboration. 

This  over-luxuriance  appears  to  have  been 
felt  even  in  France,  for  furniture  produced  in 
the  later  years  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  early  ones 
of  Louis  XVI.  shows  greater  restraint,  gradually 
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Empire.  the  designer  had  an  open  mind  and  used  wna  ^ df;sign  sufcrs  by  infenor  produc- 

To  return  to  Chippendale,  he  reflected,  as  1 seemed  *n  promise  well,  vaned  mater  | t Msmncs  an  appearance  superior 

have  said,  the  prevailing  taste,  but  exercised  a I introduces  (he  element  of  colour  in  a natuial  t.on, 


chairs  are  arranged  often  with  little  regard 
to  human  beings  having  to  sit  in  them.  The 
backs  so  straight,  and  possibly  covered  with 
most  uncomfortable  knobs  of  carving,  the  arms 
too  high,  the  seats  arranged  at  such  a level  that 
you  knock  your  knees  when  attempting  to  sit 
at  a table, 


and  durable  way,  and  good  colour  is  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  good  form.  Applied  colour 
has  dropped  largely  into  disuse,  which  1 
humbly  think  is  a point  much  to  be  deplored. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  our 
climate  would  be  trying  to  applied  colour,  and 
that  for  an  article  which  is  much  handled,  it 
would  prove  unserviceable  ; still,  there  are 
cases  where,  protected  from  the  weather  and  not 
liable  to  be  much  touched,  it  could  be  used. 
We  are,  as  a nation,  afraid  of  colour,  and  the 
instinct  for  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  dead 
a few  years  since  from  mere  inanition.  Yet 
surely  under  our  grey  skies  we  need  colour 
more  than  most  people  ; not,  perhaps,  the 
gorgeously  vivid  colour  of  the  sunny  south, 
where  much  is  blended  into  harmony  by  the 
brilliant  light,  but  still  colour  rich  and  strong  ; 
not  the  pallid  and  faded  hues  of  the  miscalled 
aesthetic  cult.  We  need  colour,  but  we  need 
first  education  and  training  in  its  use  and 
appreciation. 

From  the  points  I haye  lightly  touched  on  I 
think  we  may  gather  some  canons  which 
should  guide  us  for  the  future. 

1.  First  and  above  all  the  design  should  be  as 
expressive  as  possible,  expressive  of  the  owner, 
the  place  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
function. 

The  chair,  or  other  piece,  to  be  used  by  a 
Royal  person  on  a State  occasion,  should  be 
widely  divergent  from  a similar  article  for, 
say,  the  use  of  a member  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  though  each  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  equally  beautiful.  Again,  as  to  place, 
what  might  be  most  eloquent  in  furniture  to  be 
used  in  a city,  would  appear  out  of  place  in  a 
country  cottage.  Similarly,  what  is  to  be 
admired  in  one’s  home  may  have  to  be 
depreciated  in  one’s  office. 

And  then  to  be  expressive  of  its  function  ! 
Who  cannot  recall  chairs  which  are  so 
expressive  as  to  remind  one  of  the  very  hours 
of  the  day  ? One  so  eminently  having  a nine 
o’clock-on-Monday-morning-air,  while  others 
are  as  decidedly  8.30-or-g-p.m.  on  a day 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  ! 

2.  The  second  guiding  principle  I would 
submit  must  be  suitability  in  form,  material , 
and  decoration. 

The  function  of  the  piece  is  first  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  form  which  is  found  by 
experience  or  thought  to  enable  it  best  to  fulfil 
its  function,  is  the  form  to  be  commended,  and 
this  form  will  be  found  to  be  that  of 
constructive  propriety.  There  is  current, 
(not,  of  course,  among  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  but  among  the 
laiety),  what  seems  to  me  a mistaken  idea, 
namely,  that  a design  based  on  frankly 
utilitarian  lines  cannot  be  beautiful,  but  to 
become  so  must  have  some  so-called  ornament 
applied  to  it.  Ornament  (and  that  too  must  be 
expressive)  can  only  satisfactorily  clothe  the 
form  based  on  suitability.  No  amount  of  orna- 
ment can  redeem  from  failure  the  form 
obviously  inappropriate. 

To  be  suitable  in  material  is  so  obvious  that 
I need  scarcely  enlarge  on  it,  but  only  mention 
the  various  qualities  of  materials  which  must 
conform  to  the  law  of  suitability— weight, 
hardness  or  the  reverse,  coldness  or  otherwise 
to  the  touch,  durability,  and  finally  value. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  consideration  re- 
garding the  suitability  of  design.  All  decora- 
tion must  be  subservient  to  the  pieces  main 
function.  Knobs  of  carving  in  chair  backs  or 
arms  must  therefore  be  anathema  ; carving  ot 
a delicate  nature  on  a much-used  article,  or 
costly  inlay  on  furniture  intended  for  a poor 
man,  are  equally  to  be  condemned. 

Perhaps  I cannot  better  explain  my  meaning 
of  expressiveness  and  suitability  than  by  men- 
tioning what  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  most 
triumphant  example  of  the  converse  which 
have  ever  seen.  I was  so  unfortunate  as  tosee 
what  I am  about  to  mention  a short  time  back 
in  a shop  window.  This  curiosity,  I have 
reason  to  think,  was  intended  for  sitting  in. 
What  met  the  eye  was  a huge  shell  of  wicker- 
work lined  with  pale  pink  plush  ! 

No  persons  anywhere  are,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  shells,  so  it 
was  not  expressive  of  person,  place,  or  function. 
I cannot  believe  a shell  to  be  a comfortable  or 
convenient  form  of  seat ; hence  it  is  equally 
unsuccessful  when  tested  by  the  canon  ot  suit- 
ability of  form,  while  I am  quite  sure  that  pale 
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of  the  utmost  value,  for  who  would  spend 
much  time  or  thought  on  the  design  ot  an 
ephemeral  production  ? There  was  great 
Catholicity  in  the  choice  of  material.  Some 
were  tried  doubtless  only  to  be  condemned  ^ ^ _ 

either  from  lack  of  comfort  or  durability,  but  3*  ££££  is  g00J  honest,  workmanship. 

mind,  and  used  what  lessei  imp  , s inferior  produc- 


pink  plush  is  anything  rather  than  durable. 

3.  The  principle  placed  last,  but  not  of 
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to  its  merits  by  being  carefully  and  well  made. 
How  much  depends  in  the  total  result  on  the 
choice  of  the  material  for  the  various  parts  ! 
How  much  in  their  accurate  fitting  together,  so 
that  they  work  easily  in  their  intended  ways, 
such  as  doors  shutting  closely  but  without 
strain,  and  drawers  running  well  ! It  may  be 
urged  with  truth  that  labour  is  expensive,  and 
that  for  those  of  us  whose  purse  is  shallow 
exquisitely-made  furniture  is  beyond  our  reach. 
To  this  I would  reply,  rather  simplify  the 
design  than  accept  inferior  work.  The  ill- 
made  piece  is  a continual  distress,  not  to  say 
aggravation,  while  the  honest  and  well-made 
one  is  a constant  delight,  however  plain  and 
simple  it  may  be. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  to  me  what  we  should 
aim  at  in  our  furniture  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
is  a design  expressive  of  our  day,  our  person- 
ality, and  our  needs,  carried  out  by  sound 
workmanship  in  a manner  suitable  as  to  form, 
material,  and  decoration.  This  may  seem  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  is  surely  always 
well  to  have  an  elevated  goal  before  us,  even 
if  our  efforts  only  distantly  approximate  to  our 
desired  end. 

There  is  one  more  point  I would  touch  on, 
which  is  the  value  of  simplicity  ; better,  far 
better,  the  unadorned  line  of  constructive 
grace,  than  any  approach  to  illogical  or 
fi  >rid  ornament,  which  destroys  all  sense  of 
satisfaction.  I would  carry  this  further  and 
plead  for  simplicity  not  only  in  the  individual 
pieces,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  them.  Our 
rooms  are  overfull ; as  we  fail  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  some  piece  if  too  overlaid  with 
ornament,  so  we  miss  a lovely  design  if 
crowded  round  with  a multitude  of  other 
objects.  And  to  those  who  cannot  have  much, 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  from  a 
few  things  of  artistic  worth  must  infinitely 
outweigh  that  obtained  from  a plethora  of  in- 
ferior belongings. 

And,  finally,  before  I sit  down,  I would  ask, 
What  is  our  position  as  architects  towards  the 
question  of  furniture  ? 

1'here  was  a time  when  an  architect’s  work 
was  supposed  to  end  with  four  walls  and  a 
roof ; slowly  this  idea  has  vanished  (or  is 
vanishing),  and  I rejoice  to  know  that  often 
now  the  client  seeks  the  advice  of  his  archi- 
tect as  to  internal  decoration  and  fittings.  I think 
we  may  say  that  it  is  now  clearly  recognised 
that  he  who  designs  the  house  should  arrange 
the  setting,  namely,  the  garden.  If  this  is  so 
why  should  he  not  equally  act  as  advisor  (if  not 
actual  designer)  of  internal  furnishing  ? How 
often  does  it  not  happen  that  some  feature 
which  would  produce  the  effect  we  built  for,  is 
hidden  or  distorted  by  the  incongruous  articles 
placed  before  or  around  it  ? I do  most  sincerely 
believe  that  manycr  most  of  the  failures  we  see 
in  furnishing  are  due  to  ignorance,  and  with 
the  growing  art  life  of  our  nation  this  (we 
hope)  will  vanish  ; but  granted  this  is  removed, 
even  then  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  have  a 
better  right  to  speak  as  to  the  furnishing  of  a 
room  or  house  than  he  in  whose  mind  the 
scheme  of  it  has  originated  and  taken  shape.  I 
fear  I have  spoken  here  in  an  unduly  dogmatic 
manner,  but  I feel  strongly  that  in  this  matter 
architects  may  have  a great  influence  in  the 
present  and  near  future  in  re-awakening  a real 
appreciation  and  love  for  things  beautiful,  and 
this  must  be  my  excuse.  Our  constant  and 
intimate  surroundings,  not  only  in  our  homes, 
but  even  in  our  offices,  exert  an  enormous,  yet 
often  unconscious,  influence  upon  us  ; that  this 
influence  should  be  towards  the  right  side  is  of 
vast  importance.  To  help  all  we  can  this  grow- 
ing influence  in  the  right  paths  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  our  contribution  as  architects  towards  the 
question  of  furniture. 


The  Site  of  Christ’s  Hospital.— The  p 
ceeding3  in  arbitration  as  between  the  Govern 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  and  the  Governors  of 
lUrthulomew’s  Hospital  have  been  brought  tc 
conclusion.  After  the  hearing  of  the  case  at 
Surveyors  l.ostituii  jn,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  w 
acted  alone  as  arbitrator,  has  just  announced 
award,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Governors 
Christs  Hospital  should  be  paid  a sum  of  238, 7i 
as  compensation  in  respect  of  an  area  of  67, 6S0 
superficial  which  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartho 
mew  s Hospital  seek  to  acquire  out  of  the  site 
i ewgate-street.  Taking  the  site  as  being,  say,  1: 
acres  in  all,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  awardee 
for  about  three-tenths  of  the  whole  area,  which  t 
Governors  of  the  school  desired,  in  the  fi 
instance  to  dispose  of  in  its  entirety  and  under  o 
sale.  The  Blue  Coat  boys  will  assemble  on  Ac 
19  for  the  last  time  in  the  old  buildings.  1 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  No.  9i  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Late  Mr.  Bentley  and  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  was  a 
special  meeting  in  order  to  put  to  the  meeting 
the  name  of  the  Gold  Medallist  nominated  by 
the  Council  for  this  year.  He  had,  however,  to 
announce  one  of  the  saddest  things  which  had 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  their  history.  Some 
time  ago  their  Council  nominated  for  the  Gold 
Medal  Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley,  the  architect 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Westminster. 
On  Saturday  last  that  gentleman  was  seized 
with  a paralytic  stroke  and  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  great 
calamity  he  would  have  been  elected  the  Gold 
Medallist  for  this  year.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  Council  were  placed  in  a peculiar 
position.  This  was  the  King's  gold  medal, 
and  they  could  not  say  what  his  Majesty’s 
views  would  be  with  reference  to  awarding  a 
medal  to  a gentleman  who  had  passed  away. 
The  Council  had,  consequently,  decided  to  let 
the  matter  stand  over,  to  ascertain  what  might 
be  the  King’s  pleasure.  They  all  deplored  Mr. 
Bentley's  loss  to  the  profession,  just  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  a member  of  their  Institute. 
He  thought  it  would  be  quite  fitting  that  the 
Institute  should  send  a letter  of  condolence  to 
the  widow.  They  all  knew  some  of  Mr. 
Bentley’s  works,  and  it  scarcely  seemed 
necessary  to  go  through  a list  of  them. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
on  the  cathedral  at  Westminster,  which 
many  of  them  had  been  to  see,  thanks 
to  the  kind  permission  of  the  architect. 
Mr.  Bentley  also  built  St.  Mary’s,  Cadogan- 
square,  Chelsea,  a large  Gothic  church  ; a 
fourteenth  century  church  at  Watford  (the  Holy 
Rood)  ; he  restored  St.  Botolph's  church, 
Bishopsgate,  for  the  rector,  known  as  “ Hang 
Theology  Rogers  ’’  ; he  also  did  the  internal 
decorations  at  St.  Mark’s,  North  Audley-street ; 
he  was  the  architect  of  the  Priest’s  Seminary, 
Hammersmith  (which  many  of  them  knew  as  a 
nice,  carefully-designed  building)  ; the  church 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Brixton,  and  a church  at 
Penshurst.  His  work  was  well-known  to  them, 
and  there  was  no  architect  of  greater  refinement 
or  truer  appreciation  of  detail  in  church  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  a letter  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  the  widow,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  special  meeting  then  terminated,  and 
the  ordinary  meeting  then  commenced. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham, ihon.  secretary,  announced 
the  decease  of  the  following  Associates,  Mr. 
W.  Chastel  de  Boinville,  Mr.  G.  Cuthbert,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  all  of  whom  were  elected 
in  1882. 

Mr.  Graham  announced  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  donations  to  the  library,  and  on  his 
motion  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gage  was  then  elected  as  an 
Associate. 

Photographic  Records. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Photographic  Record  Society,  was 
then  called  on  by  the  Chairman  to  say  a few 
words  in  reference  to  a collection  of  about 
100  photographs  of  architectural  work,  forming 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  National  Photo- 
graphic Record  Society,  which  was  on  view 
prior  to  being  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Sir  Benjamin  said  it  had  been  suggested  by 
mutual  friends  of  both  societies  that  some  of 
the  photographs  should  be  shown  in  that  room 
before  they  were  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  would  be  admitted  that  they,  as  archi- 
tects, were  associated  with  so  many  beautiful 
and  historical  objects  in  connexion  with  their 
work  that  they  must  know  and  feel  that  any 
encouragement  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
servation of  records  of  those  objects  was  com- 
mendable. It  was  a common  idea  that  because 
most  people  had  kodaks  and  cameras  there 
was  a great  deal  of  good  and  useful  work 
being  done  which  would  prove  most  valuable 
in  future  time.  There  was  no  greater  mis- 
take than  that.  Most  people  who  took 
the  trouble  to  do  good  work  did  not  keep  a 
register  or  list  of  it,  and  later  on,  when  death 
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removed  them,  no  one  knew  what  they  had 
collected.  That  was  often  the  case  ; but  then 
there  were  the  “ wasteful  photographers,”  who 
were  on  every  hand,  who  photographed  things 
they  knew  not  why,  and  what  they  did  was 
often  a waste  of  time  and  money.  Out  of  the 
mass  of  those  who  photographed  things  it 
seemed  possible  to  make  sensible  people  take 
some  interest  in  historical  records,  and  his 
work  had  rather  been  with  the  intention  of 
setting  an  example — not  that  he  presumed  tc 
do  anything  on  a large  scale,  but  in  order  tc 
help  get  the  work  done.  With  his  friends, 
Mr.  Scamell  and  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  they  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  public  in  differenl 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  importance  ol 
the  work.  A number  of  collections  had  beer 
made  of  great  interest  and  value  ; in  all,  in 
about  twenty  places  in  the  country,  good 
collections  had  been  formed,  and  these  would 
be  preserved  in  the  county  towns.  That  was 
the  kind  of  work  which  ought  to  be  dont 
everywhere,  for  things  were  so  transient,  anc 
people,  when  objects  or  customs  of  interes' 
had  passed  away,  gave  large  sums  of  monej 
for  reliable  records  of  past  times.  Our  owr 
history  was  built  up  of  things  which  were 
absolutely  lost  to  us,  and  we  knew  how  valu 
able  even  an  ordinary  drawing  or  sketch  wai 
of  the  past ; it  was  prized  for  what  it  showed 
say,  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  charactei 
of  the  buildings,  the  customs  of  the  times,  &c 
They  would  appreciate  the  possibilities  o 
making  such  collections,  for  he  knew  he  was 
talking  to  kindred  spirits,  and  if  they  helped  ir 
forming  such  collections  they  would  be  doin$ 
good  work,  not  only  for  themselves  but  foi 
those  who  came  later  on. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  thi 
National  Photographic  Record  Association,  sail 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  o 
thanks  to  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  for  cominj 
among  them  that  evening.  He  did  not  stan< 
before  them  as  a treasurer  appealing  fo 
money,  for  the  requirements  of  the  Societ; 
were  very  few,  and  they  got  on  with  ver 
little,  but  as  an  enthusiast  of  the  Society  am 
an  admirer  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone’s  work- 
work  for  a very  good  object.  Any  one  whi 
looked  round  that  room  and  saw  the  photo 
graphs  would  realise  that  this  Association  wa 
working  on  right  lines.  The  photographs  the; 
saw  that  evening  were  architectural  records 
but  photographic  records  were  made  of  al 
sorts  of  things,  which  were  sent  to  the  Britisl 
Museum — records  of  old  customs  in  differen 
villages,  processions,  &c.,  which  the  averagi 
public  knew  very  little  about,  and  which  in  thi 
course  of  time  would  become  obsolete.  A 
these  photographs  became  records,  and  showei 
the  life  of  the  people  in  our  time,  the  publi> 
generally  were  really  much  indebted  to  tin 
Society  for  the  work  it  was  doing.  Their  Hon 
Secretary  was  Mr.  Scamell,  and  he  hoped  tha 
gentleman  would  be  present  at  the  meeting  0 
the  Architectural  Association  the  following 
Friday  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  Societ; 
and  the  methods  adopted  to  make  the  record 
permanently  valuable,  in  view  of  so  many  0 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  beinj 
photographers 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  ir 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  he  wa 
sure  would  be  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson,  in  supporting  the  vote  o 
thanks,  said  he  should  like  to  know  how  lonj 
the  photographs  in  that  room  would  be  01 
view.  They  all  represented  objects  in  Grca 
Britain,  but  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  was  knowi 
to  have  taken  valuable  photographs  in  othc 
parts.  If  he  was  not  mistaken,  Sir  Benjamii 
had  taken  many  views  in  Malta  which  were  0 
great  interest.  He  (the  speaker)  was  in  th< 
Library  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  at  Clerken 
well,  recently,  and  he  there  saw  some  photo 
graphs  showing  Phcenecian  ruins  in  the  islan< 
which  were  archie  alogically  most  importan 
and  likely  to  throw  light  upon  “ Druidical  ’ 
remains  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  He  woul< 
much  like  to  come  across  a full  description  0 
them.  He  hoped  the  authorities  at  Malta  wen 
watchful  of  such  antiquities. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  said  that  the  photograph 
would  be  on  view  until  Saturday  morning. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone  said  Mr.  Hudson’ 
remarks  opened  up  a train  of  thought  whicl 
might  very  well  lead  to  a long  address.  Inci 
dentally,  he  might  mention  he  had  takei 
photographs  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Th< 
particular  photographs  Mr.  Hudson  had  re 
ferred  to  must  have  considerable  interest  t( 
members  of  the  Institute.  Some  twenty-fou 
years  ago  there  was  unearthed  at  Malt; 
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at  great  temple  which  was  known  as 

[ e Malta  Temple,  and  which  was  of  extra- 
rdinary  interest.  It  was  found  undisturbed, 
id  the  figures  of  the  “ gods  ” were  all  in 
bsition.  The  matter  attracted  him  so  much 
lat  he  went  to  Malta  and  photographed  the 
(mple,  and  he  also  photographed  our  Stone- 

Imge  to  the  same  scale  to  see  the  resemblance 
;tween  the  two.  Without  being  dogmatic, 
id  without  saying  what  Stonehenge  meant, 
fe  was  pretty  certain  that  the  date  of  Stone- 
pnge  might  be  approximately  fixed  at  the 
me  of  the  megalithic  building  in  Malta. 
9'oreover,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
alta  Temple  would  give  a clue  to  what 
:onehenge  had  been  in  the  past.  The  photo- 
raphs  afforded  a most  interesting  comparison 
stween  the  two.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  they 
lew,  had  arrived  at  a certain  date  for  the  age 
Stonehenge.  He  (the  speaker)  had  arrived 
the  same  period,  within  a few  hundred 
;ars,  by  a totally  different  process  of  deduc- 
on.  The  great  colonists  of  Tyre  had  fixed  on 
falta  as  a colony,  and  had  introduced  their 
egalithic  buildings  there  at  a date  which  was 
nown,  and  if  they  compared  Stonehenge  with 
!e  Malta  Temple  the  result  seemed  to  give  an 
psolute  clue  to  the  date  and  history  of  Stone- 
;nge. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Sir  Benjamin 
:one  for  his  remarks,  then  called  on  Sir 
Tlliarn  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  to  address 
e meeting  on  the  subject  of  smoke  abate- 
ent. 

Sir  William  Richmond  said  that  before  he 
;alt  with  the  subject  which  was  down  for 
scussion,  he  should  like  to  offer  his  sincere 
ianks  to  the  Institute  council  for  the  very 
jnerous  subscription  they  had  made  towards 
e excavations  in  Crete.  As  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
e Cretan  Exploration  Fund  he  could  thank 
em,  though  he  did  it  on  his  own  responsi- 
lity,  for  their  generous  advance  towards  the 
•omotion  of  one  of  the  most  historically 
teresting  works  in  our  time,  and  he  hoped  the 
:tion  of  the  Institute  would  be  an  impetus  to 
her  societies.  As  to  the  question  of  smoke 
jatement,  he  thought  it  excellent  brotherhood 
.at  the  Institute  had  acceded  to  his  request, 
id  that  they  should  enter,  not  only  with 
■mpathy,  but,  he  hoped,  with  activity,  into  a 
luse  which  must  appeal  to  them  as  artists  on 
:count  of  the  love  they  bore  towards  their  pre- 
:cessors’  work  in  that  noble  and  ancient  art  of 
•chitecture,'and  on  account  of  their  own  work. 

there  were  means  by  which  the  dismal 
noke  of  London  might  be  dispelled,  or  even 
lodified,  then  they,  as  architects,  by  reason  of 
leir  far-reaching  influence  as  constructors, 
ere  the  men  best  fitted  to  promote  the  acqui- 
tion  of  cleaner  cities.  Professor  Church  would 
:11  them  of  the  irreparable  damage  caused  by 
le  deposit  of  the  acids  contained  in  this  soot, 
ad  they  would  have  heard  from  Sir  W.  Thisel- 
>n  Dyer,  had  he  been  able  to  be  present,  of  the 
amage  being  done  to  the  national  gardens  at 
lew  by  the  smoke  from  factories  in  the 
icinity.  That  gentleman  would  have  told 
lem  of  his  fruitless  though  earnest  appeal  to 
le  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  execute 
is  prerogative  and  force  the  manufacturers  of 
irentford,  who  were  on  the  Parish  Council,  to 
rosecute  one  another.  Some  ten  years  ago 
lere  was  a smoke  fog  which  lasted  for  five 
7eeks,  and  he  happened  to  be  speaking  to  Sir 
V.  T.  Dyer  shortly  after  that  on  the  subject  of 
ae  effect  of  the  smoke  fog  at  Kew,  and  that 
entlemantold  him  that  he  had  had  the  residuum 
f that  fog  weighed.  It  was  scraped  off  the 
;lass  in  the  gardens  at  Kew  (the  area  of  glass 
vas  about  one  mile),  for  it  could  not  be  washed 
ff,  and  according  to  Sir  W.  T.  Dyer,  the 
esiduum  weighed  six  tons.  Certainly  one 
luarter  of  Kew  Gardens  was  being  irreparably 
lamaged  by  the  smoke  from  Brentford,  and 
nembers  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
vere  going  to  tackle  the  matter  there.  They 
lad  made  representations  to  the  First  Commis- 
ioner  of  Works  without  avail,  though  he  might 
idd  there  was  a rift  in  the  clouds,  for  he  had 
eceived  a letter  which  showed  that  the  First 
Commissioner  might  possibly  use  his  weight, 
ind  do  his  duty.  In  the  east  end  of  London, 
n that  part  extending  from  London  Bridge  to 
he  Nore,  there  were — along  both  sides  of  the 
iver,  and  far  back — on  either  side,  thousands 
if  factory  chimneys  which  belched  forth  black 
smoke  day  and  night,  their  owners  defying 
jvery  clause  of  the  Act  of  1891,  by  which  such 
natters  could  be  restrained  by  the  local 
luthorities.  The  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 


Society  had  used  every  endeavour  to  get  local 
authorities  to  enforce  the  clauses  in  the  Act, 
thinking  it  was  better  to  make  use  of  an  Act 
already  in  existence  than  to  try  and  make  a 
new  law  for  themselves.  They  had  succeeded 
in  a great  many  cases  ; in  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  They  had  succeeded,  with  one  in- 
spector and  an  assistant,  in  getting  a larger 
number  of  fines  on  account  "of  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  than  the  County  Council  and 
all  the  Borough  Councils  put  together.  Now 
public  opinion  was  being  reused,  and  people 
were  at  last  beginning  to  say  : “ Let  us  be  rid 
of  this  nuisance.'  Parish  Councils  and  Borough 
Councils  and  the  London  County  Council  were, 
in  some  respects,  go-ahead  bodies,  and  in  other 
and  important  respects,  sleepy  bodies.  These 
bodies,  however,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  was  pretty  well  always  asleep, 
were  beginning  to  whisper — “only  whisper, 
mind”— among  themselves:  “It  wont  do 
for  us  to  wink  at  the  law  any  longer.’1  It  was 
not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  public  factories 
that  the  Institute  could  help  the  cause,  although 
by  giving  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
moral  support  they  would  and  could  help, 
for  the  community  at  large  would  doubt- 
less think  more  of  a society  that  enrolled 
within  its  ranks  a body  of  men  such  as 
the  members  of  their  profession,  who  were 
carrying  on  an  art  which  in  itself  was 
essentially  beautiful,  but  in  the  highest  sense 
essentially  necessary  ; and  by  the  enlistment  of 
architects  in  the  army  of  crusaders,  the  Society 
would  gain  great  moral  vantage.  But  they 
could  render  the  cause  another  service 
by  promoting  the  idea  among  their  clients 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  those  most  desirable  open  fires— the 
winter  suns  of  England,  he  always  called 
them — should  darken  their  homes  and  render 
the  outside  air  ugly  and  destructive.  He  thought 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  habit  was 
becoming  more  general  for  people  to  live  in 
flats,  and  that  practice  would  probably  extend 
as  land  became  more  valuable  in  large  towns. 
It  was  no  use  to  imagine  that  open  fires  would 
ever  be  got  rid  of.  In  public  buildings,  should 
not  architects  in  the  design  of  them  make  some 
provision  for  warming  them  otherwise  than 
by  the  wasteful  method  almost  universally  in 
vogue  ? It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
people  would  be  persuaded  to  burn  nothing 
but  anthracite  coal,  the  use  of  which  would  be 
one  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  almost 
entirely.  What  had  to  be  provided  was  a 
smokeless  grate,  and  when  they  had  that  archi- 
tects should  feel  themselves  bound  to  get  their 
clients  to  use  it.  In  blocks  of  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community, 
heat  might  surely  be  obtained  from  one 
great  generating  station,  and  the  poor  should 
be  encouraged  to  cook  by  gas  fires.  Of 
course,  the  individualism  of  the  poor  was  very 
remarkable,  and  there  was  something  fine  in 
their  independence,  but  it  was  to  be  questioned 
whether  such  individualism  was  for  their 
ultimate  happiness  ; it  engendered  want  and 
improvidence.  How  much  better  and  more 
cheaply  could  they  live  if  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  act  and  partake  in  common ! and 
although  architects  had  no  more  power  than 
any  one  else  to  dictate  to  the  poor  how  they 
were  to  live,  they  had  the  power  of  recom- 
mending to  such  bodies  as  County  Councils, 
Parish  Councils,  and  others,  to  construct 
workmen’s  dwellings  so  that  heat  could  be  ad- 
mitted throughout  a large  area,  just  as  gas  and 
water  were.  Why  should  there  not  be  a heat 
rate  as  well  as  a gas  and  water  rate  ? Of 
course,  these  were  only  suggestions,  and 
possibly  others  had  thought  the  same,  and  he 
was  sure  they  were  all  as  earnest  as  he  was  to 
protect  works  of  art  from  destruction  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  health  and  light,  and 
consequently  happiness,  and  to  do  indivi- 
dually, as  well  as  collectively,  what  lay 
within  their  power  to  make  the  city  they 
all  loved  more  beautiful  and  desirable 
as  a place  of  habitation  for  poor  as  well  as 
rich.  He  hoped  they  would  not  sepa- 
rate that  night  without  coming  together  as 
brothers  in  a great  cause,  which  had  at  its  root 
not  only  the  aesthetic  but  the  ethical  influence 
which  light,  order,  cleanliness,  and  beauty  go 
to  promote.  In  conclusion,  he  would  move 
the  following  resolution,  i.c.,  “ In  view  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  members  are 
invited  to  join  the  Society,  or  that  such  other 
assistance  be  given  by  the  Institute  as  the 
Council  may  deem  desirable. 


Mr.  John  Slater  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  archi 
ect  who  had  anything  to  do  with  London 
that  the  difficulty  they  met  with  was  not  so 
much  the  factory  chimneys,  which  were  under 
control,  but  the  ordinary  house-grates  of  the 
large  and  small  buildings  of  the  city  Of 
course,  to  a large  extent,  the  difficulty  was 
one  of  expense.  If  they  were  building  a very 
large  block  of  flats,  it  might  be  quite  easy  to 
adopt  one  general  system  of  heating  which 
would  result  in  a very  small  amount  of  smoke, 
but  with  a large  number  of  individual  build- 
ings which  were  put  up,  unless  there  was 
some  power  to  control  the  speculative  builder 
to  force  him  to  do  his  best  to  diminish  the 
smoke  curse  which  assailed  London,  he  was 
sure  very  little  could  be  done.  He  felt  sure 
that  most  members  of  the  Institute  would 
join  the  Society,  as  he  intended  to  do,  and  do 
all  they  could  to  help  it  and  make  it  suc- 
cessful. 

Professor  Church  said  he  had  been  asked  to 
say  a few  words  on  the  chemical  aspect  of 
the  question.  They  probably  all  knew  the 
chemistry  of  fog,  of  smoke,  and  of  London 
atmosphere  ; but  he  would  make  one  or  two 
observations  as  to  the  chief  constituents  of 
that  fog  and  of  London  atmosphere.  In  the 
products  of  imperfect  combustion  of  coal,  coke, 
gas,  and  anthracite  we  had  not  only  soot,  but 
tarr>  matters,  sulphurous  acid  (which  rapidly 
passed  into  sulphuric  acid),  and  we  found, 
also,  a considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
what  chemists  called  compound-ammonia. 
These  products  were  partitioned  in  different 
ways.  If  it  were  not  for  the  solid  particles  of 
carbon,  the  soot,  the  imperfect  burning  cf  coal 
would  do  little  harm  ; but  it  was  these  solid 
particles  which  gathered  to  themselves  the 
acids— the  ammonia  compounds— and  these 
became  deposited  upon  our  buildings,  plants, 
glass,  &c.  It  was  these  solid  compounds,  latent 
in  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coal,  which 
did  so  much  harm.  Not  only  did  these 
compounds  blacken  the  atmosphere,  soil, 
buildings,  &c.,  but  they  brought  these 
active  chemical  ingredients  into  close  contact 
with  the  stone  of  buildings.  Rain,  it  might  be 
said,  did  that,  but  we  did  not  have  rain  always 
with  us,  whereas  smoke  almost  always  was. 
Rain,  moreover,  “scrubbed”  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  manufacturers  of  gas  said,  and  it  took 
up  the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  agents  and 
carried  them  to  a great  extent  straight  down 
on  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  pavement,  or  road, 
or  skylight,  and  did  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  act  on  the  vertical  surface  of  buildings  ; 
but  soot  lodged  everywhere,  laden  with  im- 
purities, and  attacked  those  surfaces.  He  had 
recently  shown  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  incrustation  on  the  plinth  above  the  cornice 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  in  some  places 
was  3 in.  in  depth,  and  which  contained  only 
1 per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  £ per  cent,  of 
tarry  matter,  and  £ per  cent,  of  ammonia 
compounds,  which  were  so  peculiarly  dele- 
terious to  vegetation,  and  which  did  so  much 
damage  at  Kew  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  A great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  smoke-consuming  grates 
for  domestic  use,  but  a good  deal 
remained  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  The 
mechanical  washing  of  coal  at  the  collieries 
helped  to  get  rid  of  a loi  of  the  sulphur,  but  no 
amount  of  washing  would  get  rid  of  all,  so 
that  we  should  always  have  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duced, however  perfect  the  grate  might  be,  or 
the  combustion  of  coal.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  had  used  in  his  house  nothing  but 
anthracite  in  fire-brick  grates.  He  had  found 
it  no  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  bitu- 
minous house  coal,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  lighting  the  fires,  which  was  done  either 
by  means  of  jets  of  gas,  or  by  the  use  of 
wood  with  a very  small  quantity  of  this  enemy 
of  art,  bituminous  coal.  But  he  was  bound 
to  confess  that  it  was  impracticable  to  think 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  used  nothing 
but  anthracite,  and  in  view  of  that,  improve- 
ments in  smoke-consuming  grates  were  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

Dr.  des  Vceux  said  he  thought  the  matter 
interested  architects  more  than  any  other  body 
of  men  in  London.  He  had  taken  some  little 
trouble  and  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  abate- 
ment of  smoke  in  private  houses.  In  his 
investigation  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Donkin,  a member  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  ; they  began  with  the  fact  that  the 
Englishman  would  keep  to  his  open  fire  and 
the  use  of  ordinary  coal.  He  had  tried  to  get 
friends  of  his  to  use  anthracite  or  gas,  but  they 
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had  reasons  of  some  kind  or  other  for  not  doing 
so— either  that  they  could  not  get  it,  or  it  was 
too  expensive  ; or,  in  the  case  of  gas,  that  it 
burned  away  too  much,  or  smelt,  or  dried  the 
air.  For  these  reasons  they  started  with  the 
proposition  : “ Can  smoke  be  diminished^from 
an  open  grate  burning  ordinary  coal  ? ’’  To 
test  that,  they  had  to  go  into  the  matter  rather 
deeply.  In  the  first  place  they  had  to  get  a 
chimney — and  a chimney  that  they  could  pull 
about,  take  out  the  grate  that  was  in  it,  and 
put  other  grates  in.  Then  they  had  to  get  a 
room  facing  the  top  of  that  chimney  so  that 
they  could  measure  the  amount  of  smoke 
coming  from  that  chimney.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Esher,  they  had  put  at  their  dis- 
posal two  rooms  in  H.M.  office  in  Westminster, 
which  were  exactly  what  they  wanted.  In  one 
room  they  found  a fireplace  very  similar  to  the 
one  in  that  meeting-room,  which  they  took  as  a 
standard.  It  burnt  a very  large  amount  of  coal 
and  emitted  a very  large  amount  of  smoke. 
That  grate  was  tested  for  three  days  of  eight 
hours  and  the  result  of  the  test  showed  that  it 
was  a wasteful  and  smoky  grate,  though  its 
heat  was  fairly  good.  The  results  of  their 
experiments  were  about  to  be  published.  In 
order  to  get  further  into  the  matter  they  adver- 
tised in  two  daily  papers  for  so-called  smoke- 
consuming grates,  and  as  a result  five  grates 
were  brought  to  their  notice.  Four  of  them 
certainly  did  diminish  the  smoke  to  a great 
extent,  and  one  of  them  was  very  nearly  per- 
fection. It  gave  a great  amount  of  heat — from 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  he  thought,  greater  than  any 
other  grates — and  it  burnt  20  to  25  per  cent,  less 
coal  than  the  next  best  to  it  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
Compared  with  the  grate  in  that  meeting-room, 
it  burnt  50  per  cent,  less  coal  and  gave  35  per 
cent,  less  smoke,  and  it  gave  much  greater  heat 
(50  per  cent.).  As  to  the  tests,  temperatures 
were  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  room  every 
half  hour  for  eight  honrs.  The  amount  of 
coal  put  on  the  fire  was  weighed,  the  number 
of  times  the  fire  was  stoked  was  recorded, 
the  amount  of  coal  put  on  each  time,  the 
amount  of  unburnt  coal  left  at  the  end 
of  the  eight  hours,  and  the  amount  of 
ashes — and  every  fact  of  importance,  in  fact, 
was  recorded.  He  thought  these  investigations 
(the  first  which  had  been  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  way,  as  far  as  he  knew)  were 
extremely  encouraging.  As  the  results  of  the 
tests,  what  was  wanted  was  some  central 
board  which  would  take  up  the  matter  and 
test  domestic  grates  and  show  that  a grate  of  a 
certain  satisfactory  standard  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  in  future  no  grate  which  emitted 
more  smoke  than  that  standard  grate  must  be 
put  in  a private  house.  That  only  touched  the 
question  of  smoke  from  sitting-rooms.  They 
had  not  gone  into  the  question  of  smoke  from 
the  kitchen  grate,  but  in  his  own  house  he  had 
got  over  the  difficulty  entirely.  He  had  been 
in  his  present  house  four  and  a half  years,  and 
he  had  not  had  the  kitchen  chimney  swept  yet, 
and  he  got  over  the  necessity  by  using  gas  for 
cooking.  It  was  a very  practical  way,  and  he 
knew  exactly  what  it  cost  him,  which  was  a very 
important  question.  Clients  might  tell  them  that 
that  was  an  expensive  method  to  introduce  into 
the  house,  and  that  food,  when  cooked  by  gas, 
tasted  of  the  gas.  He  had  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  out  how  he  could  best  get  hot  water, 
and  he  found  it  was  best  done  by  putting  in  a 
coke  boiler,  and  in  that  way  he  not  only  got 
hot  water,  but  he  had  been  able  to  get  steam 
heating  for  the  house.  At  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  he  could  get  hot  water  of  a tempera- 
ture of  170  deg.  The  heating  by  a coke 
boiler  cost  him  about  is.  6d.  a week — at  the 
outside  2s.  in  the  winter.  He  found  he  had  so 
much  hot  water  from  his  coke  boiler  that  he 
had  to  put  in  three  radiators,  so,  in  addition  to 
baths  and  washing  apparatus,  he  was  able  to 
heat  the  passage  in  the  house.  Those  facts 
proved  that  a great  deal  could  be  done  if  there 
was  combined  effort  to  do  it.  There  must  be 
some  central  board  or  authority  to  show  that 
this  could  be  done,  and  if  it  had  to  be  shown 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
the  sort  of  society  in  London  to  do  it. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  that  as  a member  of 
both  Societies  interested  he  should  like  to  thank 
Sir  Wm.  Richmond  for  having  brought  the 
matter  forward.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  that 
there  was  a very  promising  grate  in  existence, 
but  they  had  not  been  told  the  price,  which  was 
an  important  matter.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
that  was  not  all.  If  they  had  the  Central  Board 
as  suggested— which  suggestion  he  entirely 
approved— how  was  it  going  to  require  that 
such  a form  of  grate  was  to  be  put  in  all  the 


houses  which  now  exist  ? After  all,  the  largest 
amount  of  smoke  came  from  the  small  houses, 
such  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  east  end  of 
London.  Well,  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  an  ener- 
getic member  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society,  had  made  a discovery  which 
might  be  applied  generally,  if  only  the 
gas  companies  would  help.  Those  com- 
panies  had  already  shown  what  great  profits 
thev  derived  from  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
pennv-in-the-slot  system,  and  it  was  a question 
which  affected  the  poorer  classes  particularly, 
for  rich  people  might  be  got  to  adopt 
special  grates.  Sir  Charles  Cookson’s  idea 
for  getting  the  poorer  classes  to  use  the  exist- 
ing grates  so  that  they  should  not  create  smoke 
was  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  All  that  was 
required  was  a small  gas  jet,  a little  circular 
pipe  put  immediately  under  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  with  a few  holes  in  it,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grate  was  inserted  a small  marketable 
article  called  a “crater.’’  Sir  Charles  Cookson 
said  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ; but  in 
any  case  it  only  cost  is.  6d.  Gas  was  only  used 
for  lighting  the  fire  (of  coke),  and  it  was  turned 
on  for  about  five  minutes  or  so,  according  to  the 
draught  and  the  result  was  a very  comfortable 
fire.  If  the  fire  went  down  the  gas  had 
simply  to  be  turned  on  again,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  the  fire  was  quite  bright. 
Moreover,  in  dealing  with  coke,  very  little 
stoking  was  necessary.  Sir  Charles  Cookson 
had  fitted  up  the  whole  of  his  house  in  this 
way,  and  has  had  a year’s  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  arrangement,  which  had  proved 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
cheap.  It  seemed  to  him  that  what  they  had 
to  do  was  to  persuade  the  gas  companies  to 
put  in  the  installations  under  the  fires  free  of 
cost,  just  as  some  of  the  electric  light  companies 
in  poor  districts  put  in  wiring,  and  if  they  did 
they  would  make  an  enormous  profit  them- 
selves out  of  the  carelessness  of  the  users,  and 
do  much  to  solve  the  smoke  nuisance.  He  had 
tested  the  method  himself  and  had  found  it 
quite  successful.  Some  time  ago  he  had  to 
deal  with  a house  in  which  there  was  an  old 
flue  which  very  soon  got  fouled.  He  added  to 
the  grate  the  arrangement  he  had  been  speak- 
ing about,  and  the  chimney  had  not  required 
sweeping  since. 

The  Chairman  : I presume  that  in  the  flue 
you  were  speaking  of  they  had  been  using  all 
coal,  and  afterwards  they  used  coke.  So  that 
the  whole  question  is  determined  by  people 
using  coke  instead  of  coal. 

Mr.  Carue  : Yes. 

Dr.  Wyld  said  that  simultaneously  with  Sir 
Charles  Cookson  he  began  to  use  gas  for  the 
lighting  of  his  drawing-room  fire,  and  he  found 
it  perfectly  successful,  and  more  economical 
than  wood  even.  It  had  this  advantage  : if  one 
left  the  drawing-room  for  some  time,  and  came 
back  when  the  fire  was  almost  out,  except  a 
small  spark,  by  merely  turning  on  the  gas  it 
blazed  up,  and  one  had  a good  fire  in 
a couple  of  minutes.  It  was  a most  admir- 
able plan.  In  reference  to  the  gas  com- 
panies supplying  the  apparatus  free  of  cost,  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.  had  good  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  him,  but  he  could  not  get  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting 
fires  by  gas,  though  why  they  would  not  he 
could  not  tell,  for  if  they  were  to  do  so  it  would 
mean  a gain  to  them  of  300,000/.  a year  from 
extra  gas  used.  As  to  the  new  grate  referred 
to,  the  fundamental  principle  of  it  was  a 
blower  in  a certain  portion  of  the  grate 
— in  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top.  What 
he  would  strongly  impress  upon  architects  was 
that  they  should  consent  to  build  no  house 
unless  the  grates  had  blowers,  for  the  provision 
of  blowers  was  most  desirable  in  the  lighting 
of  fires,  and  nearly  all  the  smoke  in  London 
was  due  to  the  smoke  caused  in  lighting  fires, 
and  if  blowers  were  provided  that  would  be 
done  away  with.  In  his  drawing-room  there 
was  a blower  and  the  smoke  had  disappeared. 
The  cost  of  a blower  was  about  half-a-crown, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  to  fix  them  where 
they  did  not  exist  was  to  drill  a hole  in 
the  ironwork,  put  in  a peg,  and  hang  on  a 
sheet  of  iron.  Architects  designed  beautiful 
grates,  but  why  did  they  not  provide  them 
with  blowers  equally  beautiful  ? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  was  afraid  his 
experience  would  not  endorse  the  last  speaker's 
remarks  about  blowers.  Blowers  were  good 
for  drawing  the  smoke  up  the  chimney,  but 
they  did  not  obviate  the  smoke.  He  had  used 
them,  but  he  had  never  found  them  prevent 
the  smoke  ; the  smoke  passed  up  the  flue,  but 
it  was  there.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  light-  | 


ing  of  the  fires  in  the  morning  was  the  cause 
of  the  smoke  in  large  towns.  He  had  an  idea 
that  in  a new  house  at  Eastbourne  the  flues 
were  arranged  horizontally  in  one  shaft,  and 
the  smoke  was  consumed  before  it  passed  into 
the  open  air.  He  thought  something  of  that 
kind  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett  said  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  combat 
smoke  from  the  open  grate,  and  he  thought 
that  the  cause  would  receive  great  help  from 
the  Institute  if  the  Institute  would  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject.  The  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  had  considered  the 
subject  from  their  point  of  view,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  should  be  considered  technically, 
and  from  the  architect’s  point  of  view.  Unless 
the  views  of  architects  could  be  met,  they  were 
simply  beating  the  air,  and  it  would  be  a great 
help  if  the  Institute  could  see  its  way  to  carry 
on  the  experiments. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  asked  Dr.  de  Vceux  if  either 
of  the  grates  he  had  experimented  with  was 
what  was  known  as  the  “ well  fire  ” — a fire  which 
was  very  common  in  the  north  of  England. 
It  was  used,  but  not  largely,  in  London  at  the 
present  time.  There  were  several  makers  of 
them. 

Dr.  De  Voeux  replied  that  he  had  tested  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Brodie  : Was  the  result  satisfactory  ? 

Dr.  De  Voeux  : Fairly  ; much  better  than  that 
— referring  to  the  grate  in  the  Institute  meet- 
ing room. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  such  hard 
things  had  been  said  about  the  grate  in  that 
room.  It  gave  out  a good  deal  of  heat, 
whatever  amount  of  smoke  it  produced. 
They  had  heard  of  an  excellent  grate, 
and  some  of  them  would  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  maker.  He  thought  it  was  a pity 
that  architects  did  not  turn  their  attention 
more  to  the  subject  of  smoke-consuming 
grates,  but  there  would  not  be  much  encourage- 
ment if  after  designing  a grate  the  client  would 
not  adopt  it  on  account  of  the  cost.  That 
would  mean  that  the  design  would  practically 
become  a present  to  the  grate  manufacturer, 
seeing  that  architects  did  not  take  any  profit 
from  building  materials.  It  would  also  be  very 
difficult  to  force  the  smoke-absorbing  grate 
on  to  builders,  for  that  was,  he  supposed, 
what  they  wanted  a centra1  committee  to 
do.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to 
get  people  who  build  houses  to  use  these 
grates,  or  to  adapt  those  which  they  had.  If 
there  was  a simple  means  of  adapting  a grate 
burning  ordinary  coal  to  consume  smoke,  and 
the  Society  would  show  how  it  could  be 
done,  the  Institute  might  be  able  to  do 
something  ; as  it  was  the  Institute  was 
quite  willing  to  do  what  it  could  to  assist 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  the  Society 
had  in  view,  and  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  resolution 
in  their  “Journal,”  and  the  Council  would  give 
the  matter  consideration  at  an  early  date,  and 
see  if  they  could  arrange  for  a committee  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  how  they  could 
co-operate  with  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
William  Richmond  was,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  heartily  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute  would  be  held  on  the  17th  inst., 
when  Mr.  S.  K.  Greenslade  would  read  a paper 
on  “ Planning  of  some  Recent  Library  Build- 
ings in  the  United  States.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Police  Buildings  at  Smethwick. — The 
Watch  Committee  of  the  Smethwick  Corpora- 
tion have  had  before  them  several  sets  of  com- 
petitive plans  for  the  new  police  buildings 
which  are  to  be  erected  in  Halford-street. 
They  have,  it  is  understood,  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  Town  Council  to  accept  those  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Bailey  & McConnel,  of 
Walsall,  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
about  12,000/.  or  13,000/. — Birmingham  Post. 


The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897.— An  order  in 
Council  has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  his 
Majesty  in  Council,  whereby  the  date  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
City  of  London,  will  be  postponed  from  March  1 
to  July  1,  of  the  current  year. 


March  8,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


CARPENTERS'  HALL  LECTURES. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  gave  a lecture  at  Carpenters’  Hall  on 
“ The  Architectural  Treatment  of  Bridges,” 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  in  the  chair.  He 
characterised  the  subject  as  being  essentially  a 
modern  one,  as  until  recently  bridges  had 
been  regarded  as  purely  utilitarian  structures  ; 
even  the  mediaeval  bridges  which  we  have 
regarded  as  picturesque  were,  to  the  men  who 
built  them,  only  the  best  practical  method  of 
building  according  to  their  knowledge  and 
requirements.  Recently  there  had  arisen  a 
perception  that  a large  bridge  in  a city  might 
be  an  important  addition  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  city.  A solidly  built 
arched  stone  bridge  was  in  itself  a structure 
naturally  beautiful ; it  was  only  when  we  began 
to  “ ornament  ” it  that  we  might  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  it.  The  old-fashioned  bridges  with 
narrow  spans  and  semicircular  arches  were 
the  most  picturesque  ; but  the  demand  for 
larger  spans  as  our  traffic  grew  more  crowded 
and  river  craft  increased  in  size,  rendered  it  no 
longer  possible  to  build  bridges  in  this  form  ; 
and  led  not  only  to  wider  arches  but  to  the  in- 
troduction of  steel  spans,  either  with  stone  or 
steel  piers.  Steel  bridges  were  a practical 
improvement  in  facilitating  the  combination  of 
wide  spans  with  low  gradients  ; but  owing  to 
their  thin  lines,  they  could  never  have  the 
grand  and  monumental  effect  of  a stone  bridge, 
and  they  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
requiring  constant  painting,  with  all  which 
they  could  not  have  as  long  a life  as  a granite 
arch.  Then  there  were  railway  bridges,  which 
were  a separate  problem,  having  to  be  con- 
structed to  fulfil  special  conditions  in  carrying 
heavy  loads  moving  at  great  speed  ; so  that 
structures  which  were  satisfactory  for  ordinary 
roadways  would  not  suffice  for  railways. 

Bridges  might  be  classed  under  three  heads  ; 
(1)  stone  arched  bridges  ; (2)  steel  spans  with 
stone  piers  ; (3)  steel  spans  with  steel  piers. 
We  might  add  a fourth  class,  now  supposed  to 
be  rather  ftasst,  viz.  : wooden  bridges.  These, 
like  the  stone  arched  bridge,  were  almost  in- 
variably picturesque  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  construction,  as  was  shown  in  the  instance 
of  one  of  the  timber  viaducts  originally 
built  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; but  for 
railways  they  had  not  the  quality  of  stability 
and  permanence,  besides  offering  danger  from 
fire,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  such 
viaducts  would  in  future  be  erected  on 
English  railway  lines.  But  for  small 
bridges  in  country  places  timber  was 
still  a suitable  material  ; such  bridges 
also  harmonised  with  the  landscape ; 
and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
these  picturesque  and  perfectly  adequate 
wooden  bridges  on  the  upper  Thames  were 
being  removed  and  replaced  by  iron  ones, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  a longer  life, 
but  which  were  certainly  not  such  agreeable 
or  suitable  objects  in  a rural  landscape.  Steel 
bridges  on  a large  scale  might  be  classified 
under  the  heads  of  beam  bridges  (or  what  engi- 
neers would  call  “girder  bridges”),  suspen- 
sion bridges,  and  trussed  bridges.  He  used 
the  term  “ beam  bridges,”  because  such  bridges 
were  merely  the  application  of  the  beam 
system  of  bridging  an  opening  ; laying  a rigid 
beam  across  which  bore  vertically  on  the 
two  points  of  support.  A lattice  girder 
was,  no  doubt,  a trussed  construction 
within  its  bounding  lines,  but  regarded  as  a 
whole  it  was  a beam  ; it  acted  as  a beam  ; and 
it  was  or  ought  to  be  no  more  offensive  to 
taste  than  a wooden  beam  performing  a similar 
office.  The  Britannia  tube  bridge,  in  another 
form,  was  a typical  beam  bridge ; and  with  its 
massive  and  simply  treated  towers  was  a fine 
object.  Suspension  bridges,  like  stone  arched 
bridges,  had  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
necessarily  beautiful  in  themselves,  if  let  well 
alone.  There  was  always  beauty  where  a 
structure  expressed,  as  it  were,  the  forces  of 
nature,  whether  in  the  balanced  curve  of  the 
arch  or  the  catenary  curve  of  the  suspension 
chain.  The  practical  drawback  to  sus- 
pension bridges,  for  heavy  traffic,  was  of 
course  their  lack  of  rigidity.  Of  what  might 
be  called  trussed  bridges  the  most  important 
form  nowadays  was  the  cantilever  bridge, 
of  which  the  Forth  Bridge  was  the  most  re- 
markable example,  and  by  means  of  which 
greater  widths  had  been  bridged  than  had  ever 
been  attempted  before.  (The  principle  of  the 
cantilever  bridge,  with  its  two  arms  and  the 
straight  length  between,  was  illustrated  by  the 
photograph  of  two  men  seated  in  chairs  and 


supporting  a third  man  in  the  air  between 
them,  a whimsical  but  apt  illustration  originally 
made  under  Sir  Benjamin  Baker’s  direction). 
The  cantilever  principle,  though  only  recently 
used  on  a large  scale  by  engineers,  seemed 
however  to  be  a method  that  had  recom- 
mended itself  to  uncivilised  man,  as  was 
shown  by  photographs  of  a rude  Chinese 
bridge  and  another  made  by  North  American 
Indians,  both  of  which  were  cantilever  bridges 
in  a crude  form. 

Of  all  these  classes  of  steel  bridges  it  might 
be  said  generally  that  the  less  attempt  at  orna- 
ment on  them  the  better.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  put  any  ornament  on  a steel  bridge  which 
would  not  have  a more  or  less  gewgaw  effect : 
the  undisguised  structure  was  far  better  and 
more  sensible.  Pure  structure  was  never  in 
bad  taste;  and  the  anathemas  often  made 
against  every  kind  of  engineers’  steel  bridge 
by  aesthetic  persons  were  very  absurd.  If 
the  objectors  knew  a little  more  about  struc- 
ture they  would  find  the  steel  structure  in 
itself  interesting,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an 
abomination.  Unfortunately  the  engineers  were 
going  rather  in  the  wrong  direction  ; they 
were  spoiling  this  class  of  bridge  by  attempted 
ornament.  Taking  suspension  bridges  for 
instance,  it  would  be  seen  from  the  illustrations 
how  extremely  simple  were  the  Menai  bridge, 
the  old  Hungerford  bridge  (now  at  Clifton), 
and  the  old  Hammersmith  bridge  ; while  in 
the  new  Hammersmith  bridge  they  had 
gigantic  cast-iron  foliage  ornament  of  the  most 
hideous  kind,  and  such  as  would  be  enough  to 
vulgarise  any  structure.  Contrast  with  such  a 
work  the  Auteuil  bridge  at  Paris,  with  its 
plain  structure  in  the  spandrels,  a little  grace- 
ful ornamental  treatment  in  the  balustrade 
(where  it  was  quite  in  place),  and  the  fine  stone 
sculptured  figures  on  the  piers,  modelled  by 
some  of  the  first  French  sculptors  of  the  day. 
Was  not  the  contrast  rather  a humiliating  one 
for  London  ? 

The  Tower  bridge  was  referred  to  as  one 
which  was  a combination  of  suspension  bridge, 
beam  bridge,  and  lifting  bridge.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  to  suppose  that  because  it 
was  near  the  Tower  it  was  to  bemediawalised. 
The  way  to  harmonise  with  mediaeval  struc- 
tures was  to  do  as  the  mediaeval  builders  did — 
build  in  the  best  way  known  and  practised  at 
the  time.  A steel  structure  honestly  shown 
would  have  been  far  more  in  harmony  with 
the  Tower,  in  the  true  sense,  than  a piece  of 
sham  medievalism.  The  first  design  for  the 
Tower  bridge  however,  by  the  late  Sir  Horace 
Jones  (a  view  of  which  was  shown)  was  much 
better  than  the  one  actually  built,  as  it 
was  simpler1  and  more  massive  in  effect,  and 
the  towers  were  genuine  solid  stone  structures. 
Even  in  this  design,  however,  there  was  a 
want  of  simplicity,  the  towers  being  weakened 
in  effect  by  unnecessary  decorative  windows 
and  other  details.  In  the  actual  bridge  these 
defects  were  much  increased,  but  the  greatest 
mistake  of  all  was  that  these  apparently  mas- 
sive towers  were  a complete  sham,  with  no 
foundation  at  all,  the  walls  being  carried  on 
steel  girders ; and  before  the  bridge  was 
completed  for  opening  he  (the  lecturer)  had 
looked  under  the  walls  of  the  towers,  which 
stood  over  empty  space.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  glaring  instance  of  sham  in  building  that 
had  ever  been  seen.  A sketch  was  shown  on 
the  screen  to  illustrate  how  such  a bridge 
might  be  built  so  as  to  be  a solid  and 
genuine  structure,  the  horizontal  girders  car- 
rying the  tie  which  connected  the  suspension 
chains  being  laid  on  the  top  of  massive  towers 
of  stone  brought  out  on  each  side  as  buttresses, 
and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  members, 
resting  on  roller-beds,  brought  out  to  the  front 
of  the  buttresses,  so  that  it  could  really  be  seen 
what  the  suspension  chains  were  attached  to, 
instead  of  leading  them  through  openings  in 
the  masonry  as  if  they  rested  on  it.  The  me- 
chanism for  raising  the  bascule  leaves  of  the 
bridge,  of  which  a section  was  shown,  was  a 
beautiful  and  simple  contrivance  which  could 
not  be  too  much  praised  ; as  an  engineering 
structure  the  bridge  was  a splendid  success  ; as 
an  architectural  design  it  was  a flagrant  piece 
of  pretence.  Even  in  regard  to  plain  steel 
construction,  there  was  such  a thing  as 
good  and  bad  design.  Contrast  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Sukkur  bridge,  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  ruling  element  of  line 
or  disposition,  as  if  the  girders  were 
tumbled  together,  with  that  of  the  Forth 
bridge,  which  by  comparison  was  a quite 
classical  design  in  its  symmetry  and  unity  of 
effect.  Coming  to  stone  bridges,  they  had  to 
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consider  several  points— the  form  of  the  arch, 
the  treatment  of  the  spandrel  ; the  treatment 
of  the  piers.  Semicircular  arches  were  out  of 
the  question  in  these  days  of  wide  spans; 
they  had  to  choose  between  the  elliptical 
and  the  segmental  form.  The  former 

looked  best,  as  it  rose  tangentially  from 
the  pier  surface  while  the  segmental  arch 
was  butted  against  it  ; and  the  elliptical  arch 
gave  more  height  close  to  the  pier  ; on  the 
other  hand  it  was  flatter  at  the  crown  than  a 
segmental  arch  of  the  same  span,  and  for  a 
large  span  required  therefore  very  careful 
building.  The  veussoirs  might  either  be 
treated  on  the  same  plane  with  the  masonry  of 
the  haunches,  as  in  London  Bridge  (which  had 
a very  fine  solid  effect),  or  they  might  be  accen- 
tuated so  as  to  leave  a defined  spandrel.  Such 
a spandrel,  however,  should  never  be  panelled, 
as  at  Grosvenor  Bridge,  Chester  ; that  was  a 
treatment  for  carpentry,  not  for  masonry.  The 
treatment  of  the  soffit  with  groins,  as  in  many 
mediaeval  bridges,  was  very  effective  for 
bridges  on  a moderate  scale ; but  for  bridges 
on  a large  scale  there  was  perhaps  nothing  so 
fine  as  the  sweep  of  the  plain  unbroken  soffit. 
The  projection  of  the  piers,  although  there  had 
been  a kind  of  traditional  notion  since 
Renaissance  times  of  decorating  it  with  a 
columnar  order,  ought  rather  to  be  treated  as  a 
buttress.  The  raking  lines  of  the  balustrade 
and  cornice  should  be  stopped  against  the 
pier,  not  carried  round  it ; the  pier  was  a 
vertical  abutment  to  them,  and  not  any  paft 
of  them.  The  old  mediaeval  treatment  of  the 
buttresses  as  pointed  to  divide  the  current  pro- 
duced in  itself  a picturesque  effect  founded 
on  practical  requirements ; but  except  in  a 
tidal  river  this  treatment  should  only  be 
strongly  accentuated  on  the  up-stream  face 
of  the  bridge.  Character  was  given  by 
thus  suiting  the  build  of  the  bridge  to 
the  run  of  the  water,  as  was  shown  in  the 
grand  effect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge,  with 
its  immense  up-stream  buttresses  to  break  up 
the  floating  ice.  Waterloo  Bridge  was  an  ex- 
ceptional example  in  which  the  classic  cornice 
was  excusably  used,  because  the  whole  bridge 
was  entirely  level  from  end  to  end.  In 
London  Bridge,  where  there  was  a gradient, 
Rennie,  with  true  instinct,  discarded  the 
cornice  and  only  used  a small  corbel  table. 
The  new  Putney  Bridge  was  a very  good 
example,  in  the  same  school,  of  a granite 
bridge  simply  and  plainly  treated,  with  no  ad- 
ventitious ornament.  Reference  was  then  made 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  to  the  unfortunate 
design  of  the  piers  as  stumpy  granite  columns 
of  immense  thickness,  which  could  have 
carried  a tower  over  them,  and  had  nothing  to 
carry  but  a balcony.  These  columns,  like 
Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  had  “ wrought  us 
much  evil,”  for  engineers  seemed  to  be  so 
much  enamoured  of  the  effect  that  the  first 
design  for  the  new  Vauxhall  bridge  was  almost 
an  exact  imitation  of  Blackfriars  bridge.  The 
Institute  of  Architects  had  begged  for  a granite 
bridge  instead  of  a steel  one  of  this  design  ; it 
was  replied  that  the  demands  of  the  various 
authorities  in  regard  to  width  of  span  and 
gradient  rendered  a granite  arch  impossible. 
Eventually  a compromise  had  been  come  toby 
adopting  a concrete  arch  with  granite  facings. 
The  concrete  arch  itself  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  construction  on  a somewhat  novel 
principle  ; a section  of  it  was  shown  and 
described  ; but  in  the  so-called  architectural 
treatment  the  influence  of  the  Blackfriars  stump 
column  still  prevailed,  and  the  pier  was  treated 
with  an  enormous  half  round  column  which 
had  nothing  to  carry  but  a lamp-standard,  and 
this  again  had  to  be  made  far  larger  than  neces- 
sary in  order  to  appear  to  provide  something 
for  the  column  to  carry.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  completely  out  of  scale  that  though  the 
actual  height  was  about  70  ft.  from  the  water 
line  to  the  top  of  the  lamp-column,  any  archi- 
tect would  suppose  from  the  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing that  it  represented  a structure  about  30  ft. 
high.  Then  a heavy  cornice  of  supposed 
classic  style  was  used  below  the  parapet  and 
carried  round  the  column  on  a raking  line  ; an 
arrangement  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
except  by  “fudging ’’the  mouldings  at  their 
mitre  junctions  ; and  another  effect  of  this 
deep  cornice  was  to  leave  so  little  depth  for 
the  centre  voussoir  as  to  make  the  centre  part 
of  the  arch  hopelessly  weak  in  appearance.  A 
design  by  the  lecturer  was  shown  (illustrated 
in  the  Builder  of  October  5,  1901)  in  which,  on 
the  same  constructional  lines,  the  pier  was  treated 
in  a buttress  form  ; and  by  substituting  for  the 
heavy  cornice  a simple  corbel-table  (as  in 
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London  Bridge)  a greater  apparent  depth  was 
given  to  the  central  voussoirs,  while  the  whole 
of  the  voussoirs  were  treated  in  a slightly 
decorative  manner,  by  fluting  each  alternate 
one,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being 
what  they  actually  were— a facing  or  revete- 
ment,  not  an  essential  element  in  construction. 
Another  design  was  shown  for  a different 
treatment  of  a pier,  with  the  flat  central 
buttress  member  turned  round  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  biidge,  and  carrying 
the  lamps  also  at  right  angles  to  the 
bridge.*  This  had  a very  bold  effect, 
and  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  it  in  a practical  sense.f  When  he  had 
exhibited  this  design  in  connexion  with  a paper 
read  a little  while  since  before  the  Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  one  of  his  audience 
remarked  that  it  was  “ Gothic  feeling  with 
Classic  detail  ” ; and  that  in  fact  was  exactly 
what  he  was  driving  at,  and  suggested  the  moral 
with  which  he  would  conclude,  viz  , that  if  any- 
thing satisfactory  was  to  be  done  in  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  bridges,  it  would  not  be 
by  plastering  on  to  them  architectural  details 
meant  for  quite  different  situations,  but  by 
returning  to  the  mediaeval  principle  of  so 
designing  the  lines  of  the  masonry  as  to  make 
them  in  themselves  expressive  and  character- 
istic. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  he  must  ask  them  to 
pass  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Statham 
for  his  lecture.  He  did  not  think  there 
were  many  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  that  room 
who  would  be  likely  to  build  a bridge — he 
felt  sure  he  would  not — and  though  ladies 
were  becoming  architects  he  did  not  think 
they  would  be  asked  just  yet  to  put  up  bridges  ; 
but  though  it  was  unlikely  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  build  a bridge,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  some  notion  of  how 
one  should  be  built.  It  was  also  desirable 
that  where  there  was  a fine  bridge — as  there 
was  in  London  and  in  many  of  our  towns  and 
country  places — we  should  know  how  to  value 
it  and  keep  it.  Mr.  Statham  had  not  only 
criticised  the  design  of  bridges  which  had 
been  erected  or  were  about  to  be  erected,  but 
he  had  shown  them  what,  in  his  view — a view 
with  which  most  of  them  would  agree — were 
the  lines  on  which  bridges  should  be  put  up. 
There  was  hardly  anything  more  poetical  or 
romantic,  he  thought,  than  a bridge.  The 
connecting  of  two  banks  by  solid  material  and 
the  passing  of  traffic  over  it,  or  the  cross  traffic 
underneath  on  the  water-way  or  roadway  at 
right  angles  to  the  traffic  over,  always  formed 
a subject  of  interest,  and  must  impress  even 
the  most  unreflective.  He  thought  they 
would  all  agree  with  Mr.  Statham  that  the 
interest  which  was  connected  with  bridges 
was  best  obtained  and  preserved  by  the  simple 
proportions  of  the  bridge  itself.  We  did  not 
want  to  be  distracted  by  little  bits  of  ornament 
and  misplaced  construction,  which  was  really 
not  construction  at  all.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
go  into  a criticism  of  bridges  which  had  been 
built  or  were  about  to  be  built,  but  as  to  London 
Bridge  he  endorsed  Mr.  Statham’s  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  or  not  for  widening 
that  bridge.  It  might  be  a necessity,  but 
whenever  he  had  had  occasion  to  cross  the 
bridge  his  traffic  had  never  been  interfered 
with,  and  since  the  Tower  Bridge  had  been 
erected  he  had  been  able  to  get  across  London 
Bridge  with  the  greatest  ease.  But  if  the 
bridge  must  be  widened — and  he  supposed 
they  must  accept  the  opinion  of  those  in 
authority  as  to  that— they  were  entitled 
to  know  what  was  going  to  be  done, 
so  that  they  might  be  in  a position 
to  know  whether  what  was  going  to  be 
done  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ; and 
for  this  reason  he  thought  the  lecture  had 
been  of  considerable  use.  One  great  difficulty 
in  a stone  bridge  was  that  the  arch  from  its 
nature  was  never  at  rest ; it  was  always  press- 
out  and,  to  some  extent,  upwards.  Stability 
was  obtained  in  a building  with  an  arch  by 
weighting  it  at  the  top,  but  that  was  a thing 
which,  in  large  span  bridges,  which  now  of 
necessity  were  constructed  across  great  rivers 
like  the  Thames,  was  almost  an  impossibility, 
and  a very  narrow  depth  of  masonry  over  the 
top  of  the  arch  must  always  give,  to  some 
extent,  an  idea  of  weakness,  for  there  was 
nothing  but  a thin  line  of  roadway  for  the  arch 
to  carry.  He  thought  Mr.  Statham  was  right  in 
omitting  the  cornice  in  his  design  for  Vauxhall 

* This,  design  is  illustrated  in  the  present  issue  of  the 
Builder. 

lr.'  See  further  description  under  the  head  of  " Ulus- 


Bridge  and  deepening  the  arch  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Much  as  we  admired  London  Bridge  and 
Waterloo  Bridge,  one  had  to  give  way— and 
we  gladly  gave  way — to  the  French  as  the 
great  bridge  designers  of  the  day.  The  new 
bridge  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  artists  and  all  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters  to  be  a magnificent  bridge. 
We  must  hope  that  Vauxhall  Bridge  would  be 
able  in  some  way  to  vie  with  that  bridge,  but  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say  whether  it  would  or 
not. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded, 
was  cordially  agreed  to,  and,  Mr.  Statham 
having  briefly  acknowledged  it,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  more  than 
sixty  lantern  slides  of  bridges  of  various  kinds, 
arranged  so  as  to  successively  illustrate  the 
various  points  touched  on  in  the  course  of  the 
lecture. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley 
read  a paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
subject  of  “Structural  Colour  Decoration  of 
the  Interior  of  Public  Buildings.”  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  occupied  the  chair.  The  title,  Mr. 
Horsley  said,  made  him  at  once  think  of  two 
kinds  of  public  buildings,  namely,  first  of  those 
buildings  which  had  been  constructed  of  such 
materials  as  to  carryout  a previously  conceived 
scheme  of  colour  decoration,  the  floors,  the 
walls,  and  the  roofs  having  been  constructed  of 
materials  which  make  up  a colour  effect  ; and, 
secondly,  those  buildings,  which  after  their 
completion  in  the  rough,  had  been  decorated 
in  colour  in  a manner  which  made  that  colour 
one  with  the  materials.  Therefore,  they  might 
consider  the  subject  in  two  parts  or  divisions  : — 
1.  Those  buildings  whose  actual  materials 
formed  a colour  scheme,  such  as  the  Duomo  at 
Siena.  2.  Those  buildings  which  on  their  com- 
pletion had  been  decorated  in  colour  in  a man- 
ner which  made  that  colour  one  with  the  ma- 
terials of  the  building,  such  as  St.  Francesco  at 
Assisi,  or  the  Borgia  apartments  in  the  Vatican. 
But  these  two  kinds  of  decoration  might  over- 
lap and  react  upon  one  another,  for,  of  course, 
one  building  might  represent  both.  A cathe- 
dral, a church,  a parliament  house,  a town 
hall,  a theatre,  a railway  station,  all  come 
within  our  view  and  opened  a wide  field  for 
consideration. 

The  methods  of  decoration  possible  under 
these  two  main  heads  were  very  various.  The 
colours  of  the  stone  and  wood  used,  fresco, 
tempera,  oil  paint,  plaster  work,  sgraffito, 
mosaic,  tile  work — all  had  a claim  to  a place 
in  our  thoughts.  But  although  this  wealth  of 
art  methods  was  open  to  our  use,  and  we  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  processes,  there  were 
but  few  public  buildings  in  this  country  which 
had  any  structural  colour  decoration,  and  there 
was  but  little  demand  from  the  public  for 
works  of  the  kind.  It  was  remarkable  that 
since  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  the 
practice  of  decorating  in  colour  all  our  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private,  as  a natural  and 
expected  action,  had  declined  ; as  if  our 
countrymen,  who  lavished  colour  in  cathedral 
and  castle  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Reformation,  had  suddenly  lost  all  hearty 
desire  to  beautify  their  buildings  in  this  par- 
ticular way. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  revival  of  letters 
400  years  ago  made  it  no  longer  so  necessary 
that  the  walls  of  public  buildings  should 
furnish  a literature  for  the  people,  and  thus  a 
great  incentive  to  noble,  historical,  and  alle- 
gorical painting  died.  Together  with  the 
sciences,  the  painters  became  learned  and 
conscious.  The  naivete  of  the  earlier  masters 
changed  to  greater  care  in  exactness  of  repre- 
sentation, but  with  the  old  impossibility  of 
the  human  race  to  do  all  things  well  and 
perfectly  at  one  and  the  same  time,  their 
works  lacked  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
earlier  period.  Architecture  thought  more  of 
itself  and  less  of  the  other  arts  which  had  pre- 
viously combined  with  it  to  form  an  organic 
whole. 

On  the  other  hand  we  had,  however,  to 
notice  that  the  Continent  had  never  lost  in  the 
same  degree  as  ourselves  its  interest  or  delight 
in  the  use  of  colour  decoration.  Changes  not 
dissimilar  to  our  own  had  taken  place,  but  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  painting  never  lost 
touch  one  with  the  other  as  they  did  here.  In 
Italy  to  this  day  a colour  scheme  in  a new 
building  had  a prominent  place.  In  France,  a 
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church,  a mairie,  or  a theatre — even  a railway 

station— was  not  considered  complete  until  it 
was  painted  in  tempera  or  with  canvasses, 
“ maroufle,”  so  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
building.  Such  conditions  as  these  might  also 
be  found  in  Germany  and  Austria.  England 
alone  seemed  with  but  few  exceptions  to  dis- 
regard colour  as  a necessary  element  of  beauty 
in  the  designs  of  the  interior  of  her  public 
buildings. 

Considering  first  those  buildings  whose 
actual  materials  formed  a colour  scheme,  this 
was  a method  of  decoration  more  in  favour 
with  the  last  generation  of  art  workers  than  at 
the  present  day.  We  were  reminded  of  the 
buildings  of  the  “ Gothic  revival,”  of  the 
works  of  Butterfield  and  Street  ; buildings 
which  were  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  visits  to 
Italy,  where  their  prototypes  may  be  found. 
The  results  obtained  were  often  cold  looking, 
harsh,  and  mechanical,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  modern  building 
methods,  but  there  was  a principle  underlying 
it  all  which  could  not  be  lightly  dismissed. 
Butterfield  did  not  introduce  his  coloured 
work  with  the  sole  intention  of  breaking  up  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  surface:  his  aim  was  to 
get  a parmanent  wall  decoration,  one  which 
would  outlast  the  usually  improperly  made 
plaster  wall  covering.  He  set  himself  to  pro- 
duce something  suitable,  lasting,  and  easily  kept 
clean.  He  did  this  admirably.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  wall  surface  at  All  Saints',  Mar- 
garet-street.  First  there  was  a dado  of  full 
colour  some  5 ft.  high  of  tiles,  above  large 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament  painted  on 
tiles.  Above  the  arches  of  the  nave  arcade  the 
wall  surface  was  stone  inlaid  with  bold  pat- 
terning in  tiles  and  dark  inlay.  On  the  east 
wall  only  was  there  any  painting — frescoes  by 
Dyce  in  panels  spaced  between  margins  of 
alabaster.  The  roofs  were  vaulted  and  painted 
in  the  chancel,  and  painted  wood  in  the  nave. 
With  the  exception  of  the  pictures  on  the  east 
wall  there  is  not  a scrap  of  plaster  in  the 
church,  and  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
scheme  is  interesting  and  good.  In  Keble 
Chapel  there  is  a very  similar  scheme,  but 
in  materials  more  precious,  as  befitted  a 
college  chapel  of  such  importance.  Here  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  had  an  arcading  of 
stone,  with  the  spandrels  formed  of  coloured 
bricks.  Above  a height  of  some  10  ft.  from  the 
floor  were  pictures  in  mosaic,  framed  in  stone, 
forming  a large  and  striking  frieze  running 
round  the  chapel  ; above  it  windows  filled 
with  painted  glass  at  some  height,  therefore, 
from  the  floor ; between  and  above  these  were 
more  bands  of  coloured  brick.  The  roof  is 
vaulted,  painted  to  represent  stone.  Here 
again,  therefore,  except  in  the  painted  roof,  the 
ground  of  which,  he  suspected,  was  in  well- 
made  plaster,  there  was  no  plaster  used,  and 
the  whole  effect  was  one  of  great  dignity. 
To  our  eyes,  nowadays,  such  a method 
as  this  would  require  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  broadest  and  simplest  lines  ; we  should 
also  demand  that  the  materials  should  be 
worthy.  The  black,  white,  and  yellow  bricks 
of  fifty  years  ago  had  few  charms  for 
us  now.  It  was  open  to  us,  however,  to  use 
the  differently  coloured  stones  we  had,  or  our 
own  native  marble,  while,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
covery and  reopening  of  some  of  the  old  Greek 
and  African  marble  quarries  by  men  of  energy 
and  foresight  like  Mr.  Samuel  Brindley,  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  ancient  sources  of 
supply  were  no  longer  closed  to  us.  So  long 
as  we  arranged  the  materials  at  our  hand,  be 
they  of  clay  or  stone,  with  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity, we  should  be  treating  them  with  the 
dignity  they  deserve  ; and  in  buildings  of  im- 
portance we  should  be  treating  ourselves  with 
greater  consideration  if  we  invested  our  pat- 
terns with  some  meaning  and  intention. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject — build- 
ings which,  on  their  completion,  had  been 
decorated  in  colour  in  a manner  which  made 
that  colour  one  with  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ing, offered  a larger  field  for  examination.  It 
brought  us  into  touch  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  our  fellow  artists  the  painters,  and 
other  art  workers.  In  this  class  of  decora- 
tion conspicuous  success  had  attended  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
country.  Manchester  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  commissioned  Ford  Madox  Brown 
to  paint  the  scenes  from  her  history  in 
panels  in  her  Town  Hall.  Glasgow  was 
employing  some  of  her  own  sons,  Messrs. 
Henry,  Lavery,  Walton,  and  Roche,  in  her 
City  buildings.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
acting  wisely  on  the  advice  of  their  architect, 
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had  commissioned  Mr.  Charles  Furse  to  paint 
the  pendentives  of  their  large  dome,  illus- 
trating scenes  from  the  commercial  greatness 
of  their  town.  Birmingham  had  commissioned 
some  of  the  students  of  her  Municipal  School 
of  Art  to  paint  scenes  of  history  in  panels  in 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Corporation  of  Colchester, 
also,  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  on  the  advice  of 
their  architect,  Mr.  Belcher,  was  employing  the 
master  of  the  Art  School  to  decorate  the 
council  chamber  and  Moot  Hall  under  his 
supervision  and  with  his  assistance.  In  London, 
in  our  own  Royal  Exchange,  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  together  with  some  01 
the  great  City  companies,  had  commissioned 
artists  to  paint  the  panels  of  the  ambulatory. 
For  some  years  past  the  municipalities  of  our 
towns  had  been  fostering  a love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  our  arts  by  buying  pictures  and  placing 
them  in  suitable  galleries.  This  virtue  of 
acquiring  beautiful  things  had  now  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  further  step  forward  in 
giving  commissions  for  mural  painting. 

Before  speaking  of  different  forms  of  paint- 
ing available,  he  would  like  briefly  to  touch 
upon  the  possibilities  offered  to  us  by  the  use 
of  marble,  mosaic,  and  plaster,  stucco  duro  and 
sgraffito.  These  were  so  closely  allied  to  the  first 
division  of  the  subject,  that  he  would  speak  of 
them  here.  We  knew  that  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  used  colour  largely  in 
their  buildings,  but  we  could  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  magnificent  effects  often 
attained  by  means  of  their  fresco  painting, 
encaustic  painting,  tempera,  modelled 
plaster,  mosaic,  marble  linings,  and 
veneering,  bronze,  ivory,  gold  and  silver, 
overlaying  and  inlaying.  In  considering 
the  use  of  mosaic  at  the  present  time,  they 
might  hope  that  the  modern  habit  of  preparing 
mosaic  tesserre  face  downwards  on  a sheet  of 
paper  laid  on  a flat  table,  and  then  pressing 
the  sheet  of  paper  into  position  had  been 
finally  given  up.  Sir  William  Richmond  had 
shown  in  the  work  which  he  had  done  that 
there  was  no  more  trouble,  and  no  appreciable 
loss  of  time  in  doing  mosaic  work  in  the  only 
true  way.  viz.,  pushing  it  in  tessera  by  tessera 
from  the  front. 

lime  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  of 
modelled  plaster  and  sgraffito  in  any  detail, 
except  to  express  the  satisfaction  they  must  all 
feel  that  these  ancient  arts  of  tried  quality  were 
understood  and  worked  in  a modern  spirit  to- 
day. As  to  the  principal  methods  in  use  by 
painters,  probably  the  world  had  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  method  of  painting  than  Buon 
or  true  fresco,  but,  alas,  its  use  had  not  been 
fully  justified  in  this  country. 

As  Professor  Church  had  told  them—11  In  the 
case  of  a dry  wall,  free  from  soluble  saline 
matter,  and  exposed  to  a pure  atmosphere, 
fresco  may  remain  good  for  centuries.  But  in 
air  contaminated  with  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  coal  and  gas  and  with  tarry  and 
sooty  impurities,  a fresco  picture  soon  perishes. 
The  binding  carbonate  of  lime  is  converted 
into  the  sulphate,  breaking  up  the  paint.  The 
same  causes  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia 
from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  plaster, 
and  the  paint  will  scale  off.”  In  our  large 
towns,  therefore,  to-day,  Buon  fresco  had  no 
chance  of  lasting. 

The  stereochrome  or  water  glass  process 
promised  better,  but  we  had  very  little  expe- 
rience of  its  behaviour. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
tempera  painting  they  were  on  surer  ground, 
no  longer  so  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the 
contaminated  atmosphere  of  our  towns. 

The  paintings  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  at 
Higham  and  Gloucester  Cathedral,  Lord 
Leighton’s  “ Arts  of  War  ” and  “ Arts  of 
Peace,  at  South  Kensington,  and  seven  paint- 
^ F°rd  Madox  Brown,  in  the  Town 
Ha  u j ^anc^esteri  were  examples  of  this 
method.  They  appeared  to  be  standing  well. 
Professor  Church  considered  that  a sound 
medium  was  to  be  found  in  the  proportions  of — 

ozs. 

Oil  of  spike 12 

Paraffin  wax  4 

(The  two  mixed  bylheat. ) 

Copal  picture  varnish  ... 20 

He  advises  the  pigments  being  mixed  in  blown 
linseed  oil,  rather  than  in  the  medium  itself,  as 
Parry  recommends.  It  was  but  a step  from 
these  wax  and  oil  mediums  to  the  method 
generally  adopted  by  painters  to-day ; he 

referred  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  painting  in 
oil  on  canvas,  and  then,  on  completion  of  the 
picture,  having  it  fixed,  or  mar ou fie,  as  the 
French  call  it,  to  the  wall  or  ceiling  ; 


the  colours  used  being  simply  oil  colours, 
with  a medium  of  wax  and  turpentine. 
Some  of  the  modern  works  of  this  class  had 
been  painted  entirely  in  the  studio  ; a practice 
which  must  surely  carry  with  it  its  own  con- 
demnation. It  was  not  possible  for  the  painter 
to  be  confident  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
scale  or  of  his  colour,  both  of  which  must 
surely  be  influenced  by  the  size  and  lighting 
of  the  building,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which 
is  revealed  by  working  in  it.  Could  they 
suppose  that  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
would  have  been  so  magnificent  as  it  is 
if  it  had  been  painted  in  a studio  and  then 
fixed  in  position  ? It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
convenience  of  this  modern  method  of  wall 
painting  would  not  deter  painters  from  work- 
ing directly  on  the  plastered  wall  in  tempera, 
oil,  or  encaustic.  If  the  beautiful  qualities  of 
fresco  were  denied  to  this  country,  there  were 
yet  the  qualities  inseparable  from  a plaster 
ground,  which  a canvas  surface  could  never 
present  quite  in  the  same  way. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this  session 
was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W., 
on  Friday  last  week,  Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth 
presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  The  Chairman 
announced,  with  much  regret,  the  decease  of 
Mr.  H.  Rose,  who  was  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  the  Discussion  Section.  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Smith  proposed  that  a letter  of  condolence 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man, expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  members 
of  the  Section. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Vivian 
H.  King  to  read  a paper,  entitled  “ Design  in 
Furniture,”  which  is  printed  in  full  on  another 
page. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  W. 
Bonner  Hopkins,  who  said  it  had  been  a great 
treat  to  listen  to  Mr.  King’s  most  delightful 
paper,  and  he  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
He  thought  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  make 
furniture  expressive  in  design,  and  that  de- 
signers were  often  the  puppets  of  the  times, 
having  no  control  over  circumstances.  Much 
was  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  the  best 
old  work,  and  he  thought  the  worst  period  of 
furniture  was  that  when  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  old  work.  He  had  a great  objec- 
tion to  the  so-called  “ new  art,”  and  thought 
we  were  suffering  from  too  much  individuality. 
The  highest  form  of  art  should  be  uncon- 
scious. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  Mr.  King’s  paper  had  brought  to 
their  notice  many  important  and  interesting 
points.  Furniture  should  show  thought  and 
suitableness  for  its  purpose.  In  designing 
furniture  we  should  pay  great  attention  to 
health,  and  avoid  recesses  and  dust  traps. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Lucas,  in  supporting  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  we  should  consider  the  “ moving 
of  furniture”  in  our  designs.  He  found  a great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a satisfactory  bedstead, 
and  thought  some  contrivance  might  be 
devised  for  hanging  one’s  things  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  , . ,, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth  said  the  reader  of  the 
paper  brought  home  to  architects  the  necessity 
of  studying  furniture  in  order  to  obtain  scale 
in  their  rooms,  and  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  in  planning  to  the  disposition  of 
furniture.  He  objected  to  veneer,  and  thought 
all  designs  should  be  constructional. 

Mr  Weymouth,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  Mr.  King  had  covered  a wide 
field  in  a very  able  manner.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  impossible  for  architects  to  take  up  furni- 
ture designing  in  addition  to  their  multifarious 
other  duties.  In  the  best  periods  the  furniture 
was  designed  by  cabinet-makers,  not  architects. 
The  work  of  architects  was  often  heavy  and 
unsuccessful.  Some  beautiful  effects  were 
produced  by  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl  inlay. 
He  would  like  to  see  stamped  leather  work 
more  generally  used,  and  thought  gilding  was 
very  suitable.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Forsyth  in  condemning  veneer. 

Mr.  Phillips  said,  as  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  furniture,  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to 
come  down  and  listen  to  Mr.  King  s excellent 
paper.  In  primaeval  times,  perhaps  the  stool 
was  the  earliest  piece  of  furniture  called  into 
use,  and  he  thought  the  ball  and  claw  chair 
might  be  traced  to  the  stool  with  the  skin  o. 


an  animal  placed  over  it  with  the  legs  hanging 
down  in  front  and  back.  From  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a strong  feeling 
of  Saracenic  work  in  some  of  our  English 
furniture  side  by  side  with  Gothic ; for  instance, 
the  “ Saxon  ” chair  at  Warwick  and  the  chair 
of  Erasmus.  The  Stuart  chairs  showed 
marked  evidence  of  Roman  influence.  He 
greatly  admired  the  use  of  the  scallop 
shell  ornament  in  Tudor  work.  The  best 
old  work  always  showed  a sense  of  fit- 
ness and  proportion.  The  French  furniture 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  periods  was  marked 
by  great  extravagance  of  ornament,  and  he 
thought  one  came  back  with  redoubled  plea- 
sure to  well-designed,  plain,  and  simple  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  architect  had  not  always 
been  a success  in  furniture  design. 

Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  the  Special  Visitor  of  the 
evening,  remarked  upon  the  extreme  thought- 
fulness of  Mr.  King’s  paper.  He  thought 
architecture  had  in  all  times  influenced  furni- 
ture. In  the  sixteenth  century  we  had  the 
Renaissance,  which  was  followed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  Classic  revival.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  there  came  a great 
influx  of  foreign  furniture  into  our  country,  but 
with  Queen  Anne  we  found  furniture  again  fol- 
lowing architecture.  Wren’s  school  of  carving 
influenced  the  work  all  over  the  country. 
He  thought  that  much  of  the  furniture  that 
was  attributed  to  Chippendale  was  the 
work  of  other  men,  and  that  Chippendale 
came  into  prominence  through  the  publication 
of  his  book,  which  was  a collection  of  designs 
in  use  amongst  the  cabinet-makers  of  his  day. 
Prior  to  Chippendale  we  have  the  published 
work  of  one  William  Jones,  an  architect,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  at  a mansion  in 
Gloucestershire  the  original  signed  drawings  of 
some  work  designed  by  Jones  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  He 
instanced  the  influence  the  work  of  Robert 
Adam  had  on  the  furniture  of  the  period,  and 
attributed  the  lack  of  design  in  the  furniture  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  absence  of  tradi- 
tion amongst  architects.  It  was  a period  of 
revivals.  The  domestic  architecture  of  the 
present  day  was  much  more  hopeful,  and 
would  influence  furniture  design.  Architects 
should  study  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  furniture,  but  the  craftsman  should  be  un- 
fettered. Simplicity  and  adaptability  should 
be  studied  in  design,  and  every  attention 
should  be  paid  to  proportion  and  delicacy  of 
ornament.  It  was  also  necessary  to  study  the 
adaptability  of  shape  and  form  to  the  material 
employed.  Inlay  should  be  used,  but  should 
be  architectural  in  feeling.  Mr.  Dawber 
nstanced  the  very  successful* work  of  some 
men  of  the  present  day. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  made 
to  include  the  Special  Visitor,  and  was  passed 
with  acclamation. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  56,  Great 
Marlborough-street,  W.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lander  will  read  a paper  on 
Co-operative  Homes.” 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS'  ASSO- 
CIATION : 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LONDON  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Carpenters'  Hall,  E.C.,  on  Saturday.  Mr.  T. 
Young  (vice-chairman  of  Council)  presiding. 

After  the  election  of  a number  of  members 
and  associates,  Mr.  A.  G.  Duck,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Woolwich,  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Evolution  of  the  London  Sanitary  Inspector.  ’ 
The  London  Sanitary  Inspector,  as  they  knew 
him  was  a comparatively  recent  statutory 
designation.  There  were  no  prehistoric  speci- 
mens, and  the  present-day  action  of  an  intelligent 
inspector  was  never  heard  described  as  fossil- 
ised, but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  respect  that 
he  was  generally  considered  in  advance  of  the 
times  This  recent  creation  was  due  to  a pro- 
gressive demand,  called  into  existence  mainly 
by  the  aggregation  of  the  masses  into  small 
areas  and  the  march  of  civilisation.  In  dealing 
with  the  term  “ London,”  it  was  necessary  to 
understand  the  area  that  was  referred  to.  Much 
of  the  district  with  which  they  were  familiar 
under  that  designation  was  formerly  fields, and 
in  many  respects  quite  rural.  Our  present 
County  of  London,  with  its  area  of  118  square 
miles,  in  1800  contained  less  than  1.000,000 
people;  the  last  census  taken  in  1901  gave  a 
population  9f  nearly  5,000,000.  The  C<ty  ot 
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London  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  enjoyed 
many  exclusive  privileges.  At  an  early  date  it 
realised  in  a measure  its  responsibilities,  and 
made  by-laws  relative  to  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health,  cleansing,  &c.  How  they  were 
enforced  and  carried  out  may  be  open  to 
question,  which  may  be  partially  solved 
by  the  consideration  of  a small  book 
published  in  1741,  entitled,  “A  Citizen’s 
Complaint  against  Public  Nuisances.”  This 
appears  to  be  what  they  should  describe 
now  as  a series  of  complaints,  in  which  the  said 
citizen  called  attention  to  the  serious  condition 
of  the  slaughterhouses  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
He  referred  at  great  length  to  the  keeping  of 
swine,  which  were  noisome  and  offensive 
creatures,  liable  to  cause  infectious  and  con- 
tagious distempers.  There  were,  he  says, 
“ from  two  to  three  hundred  of  these  animals 
kept  in  styes,  no  further  off  than  Whitefryers, 
near  the  Temple.”  He  also  made  reference 
to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  City  of 
London  by  the  soap  boilers  and  tallow  chandlers, 
and  made  an  attack  on  a person  he  describes 
as  “Mr.  Scavenger,  or  his  deputy,”  who,  he 
said,  “ is  not  so  ready  to  perform  his  duty  as  to 
take  his  money,”  and  deems  it  very  hard  that 
he  should  have  to  pray  and  pay.  “ The 
Society  for  the  Promoting  and  Reformation  of 
manners  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster” complained  in  1721  of  an  abuse 
“ caused  by  butchers  and  poulterers  setting  up 
shops  and  stalls  in  the  best  and  most  public  (as 
well  as  private)  streets,  from  one  end  of  this 
great  town  to  the  other  ; this  practice  increases 
so  much  every  year  that  if  not  put  a stop  to 
will,  in  little  time,  be  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances  among  us.  Happy  would  be  the 
people  if  the  removal  of  nuisances  could  be 
obtained  without  the  delay  and  expense  that 
attends  it.”  It  appeared,  judging  from  these 
complaints,  that  the  Corporation  were  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  at  that  period  by  the 
sanitary  reformers. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  until  1855,  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London,  the  administration  of  any 
laws  that  had  relation  to  health,  was  extremely 
unsatisfactory  ; each  district  went  on  in  its 
own  way,  obtaining  its  own  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  suit  its  own  local  conditions,  and 
more  especially  the  convenience,  he  respect- 
fully suggested,  of  the  then  local  adminis- 
trators. In  the  present  London  area,  there- 
fore, there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  local 
Acts.  In  this  connection  there  was  an  attempt 
at  reformation  in  1817  by  the  passing  of  the 
General  Paving  (Metropolis)  Act,  also  known 
as  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act.  Prior  to  this, 
scant  references  were  made  to  nuisances  as 
they  were  now  acquainted  with  the  term. 

After  a reference  to  the  duties  of  sanitary 
inspectors  in  the  administration  of  the  Adul- 
teration Acts,  Mr.  Duck  expressed  regret  that 
a position  on  the  Examination  Board  for  Sani- 
tary Inspectors  was  still  denied  them.  Chemists, 
engineers,  architects,  and  doctors  were  all 
examined  by  a board  of  experts  in  their  own 
professions.  Sanitary  inspectors  were  examined 
by  any  but  sanitary  inspectors.  Evolution  must, 
he  urged,  assert  itself  in  this  particular,  and 
eventually  right  this  wrong.  That  Association 
had  not  ended  its  work,  but  had  now  developed 
into  healthy  and  thorough  working  order, 
thanks  to  their  most  able  pioneers. 

Mr  Duck  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chair- 
man, thanked  for  his  paper,  and  the  Association 
afterwards  discussed  in  committee  a scheme 
of  federation  with  other  sanitary  inspectors’ 
associations. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  [Or 
Lmted  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  t 
3rd  mst.,  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  President,  in  t 
chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ British  vcn 
American  Patent  I.aw  Practice  and  Engine! 
ihg  Invention,"  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Thwai 
T ..if  . j0r-in  his  prefatory  remarks  point 
out  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
to  the  seventies  British  engineering  w 
supreme,  and  that  the  railway,  gas,  slwai 
and  other  undertakings-the  productions 
British  inventors  of  the  early  part  of  t 
Victorian  era — were  almost  exclusively  c 
signed  and  constructed  by  British  engines 
th?‘h  , constructional  machine 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  m; 
vellous  progress  of  the  Americans  displao 


England’s  industrial  supremacy,  especially  in 
metallurgical  and  engineering  developments. 
Much  of  the  engineering  work  that  was 
once  controlled  by  British  engineers  was 
now  being  carried  out  by  American  engineers. 
The  progress  of  American  manufacturing  and 
engineering  industry  was  directly  due  to  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  inventors  by  the 
successive  United  States  Governments  from  the 
time  of  Washington.  The  encouragement 
given  to  American  inventors  by  the  Act  of  1861 
had  rewarded  Americans  with  a wave  of  un- 
equalled prosperity.  The  author  pointed  out 
that  the  British  policy  in  reference  to  the 
inventor  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States  ; that  whereas  the  British 
inventor  might  obtain  a British  patent,  which 
was  merely  a registration  of  date  and  the 
printed  disclosure  of  the  invention,  and  for 
which,  for  a period  of  validity  of  fourteen 
years,  he  had  to  pay  no  less  than  99 /.,  the 
American  inventor  was  given,  for  the 
sum  of  3/.  odd,  the  benefit  of  an  unpre- 
judiced examination  and  investigation 
by  technical  experts.  If  the  patent  passed 
successfully  through  that  ordeal  the  inventor 
had  to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  4/.  for  which  he 
secured,  without  any  further  payment  whatso- 
ever, the  right  to  the  patent  for  a period  of 
seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  application. 
The  chances  that  an  American  patent  would 
pass  safely  through  a law  contest  were  74  to 
100,  whereas  the  chances  of  the  British  patent 
being  found  valid  were  only  58  to  100.  To 
demonstrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  yearly 
taxation  of  the  British  patent  system,  the 
author  stated  that  of  the  138,517  British  patents 
applied  for  during  the  last  five  years, 
some  104,000  became  void  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year  from  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  British  Government  would  have 
drawn  in  fees  from  those  abandoned  patents 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  sterling.  In 
ten  recent  years  the  profit  surplus  earned  by  the 
British  Patent  Department  was  over  one  million 
sterling  ; while  the  American  Patent  Depart- 
ment earned  a profit  of  275,000/.  The  author 
referred  to  the  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  manufacturers,  which  explained  the 
reason  why  comparatively  modern  plant  was 
often  replaced  by  new  appliances  which  earned 
increased  profits  by  their  improved  efficiency. 
He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  American 
patent  system,  which  policy  would  stimulate 
the  inventive  characteristics  of  the  British 
race.  He  referred  to  the  1901  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  British  patent  system, 
and  gave  their  main  conclusions  and  opinions, 
which  were  strongly  in  favour  of  stringent 
legislative  revision  ; and  he  called  attention  to 
the  recent  introduction  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  the  Government,  of  a Bill  having 
that  object.  In  his  final  remarks  the  author 
observed  that  so  long  as  England  had  the 
trade  of  the  world  practically  to  herself  she 
could  handicap  the  representatives  of  her  in- 
dustries with  almost  intolerable  burdens  with 
impunity,  but  those  burdens  must  now  be 
removed,  or  England’s  champions  would  be 
compelled  to  cry  “ peccavi,”  and  retire  discom- 
fited from  the  arena. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  — 
The  members  of  this  Institution  recently  paid 
a visit  to  the  new  baths  and  washhouses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham,  shortly  to 
be  opened,  and  situated  in  Melmoth-place, 
Fulham-road.  The  architect,  Mr.  H.  Dighton 
Pearson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  showed  them  over,  and 
fully  explained  the  numerous  features  of 
interest.  There  are  eighty-four  private  baths  ; 
a swimming  pond,  60  ft.  by  20  ft. ; one  100  ft.  by 
30ft.,  with  folding  dressing-boxes  ; and  another 
125  ft.  by  33  ft.  ; establishment  laundry  ; public 
wash-house  for  sixty-six  washers ; hydro- 
extractors and  drying-horses  ; ironing-room  ; 
three  Galloway  boilers,  economiser.  The 
chimney  is  80  ft.  high,  and  there  is  a water 
storage  tank  for  41,000  gallons.  Steam  is 
taken  from  boilers  to  hot-water  heaters  under 
each  set  of  private  baths.  The  ponds  are 
heated  by  steam  ejectors  ; the  building  by  hot- 
water  radiators.  The  Artesian  wells  are 
worked  by  air-lift  pumps.  The  building  con- 
tract was  let  to  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea, 
for  42,953/.  ; the  engineering,  electric  lighting, 
well-sinking,  and  pumping  machinery,  cost 
15,000/. — The  next  paper  is  to  be  read  on 
Friday,  March  14  (postponed  from  March  7), 
the  subject  being  “ The  Uses  of  Engineering 
Models,”  by  the  Chairman.  On  the  following 
evening  the  Annual  Conversazione  takes  place 
(postponed  from  MarchS). 


THE  CAERWENT  EXPLORATION 
FUND. 

From  the  recent  report  of  the  Excavation 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  Caerwent  Exploration  Fund  during 
1891,  we  learn  that  the  field  adjoining  to  the 
North  Gate  has  been  purchased  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Lord  Tredegar,  and  excavations  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the 
field  already  in  their  occupation.  The  cost  of 
the  work  in  this  North  Gate  field  has  been 
entirely  defrayed  by  Lord  Tredegar  ; and  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  subscribers  have  been 
expended  in  completing  and  extending  the 
work  begun  in  1900,  in  the  nine-acre  field  in 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  consisted,  therefore, 
mainly  in  the  excavation  of  the  west  wing  of 
House  II.  and  of  the  whole  of  a large  house, 
which  is  numbered  VII.  on  the  plans,  and  in 
opening  out  the  North  Gate,  and  in  excavating 
the  field  to  the  south  of  it.  The  gateway  had 
been  filled  at  some  later  period  with  capitals, 
corbel  stones,  and  massive  blocks,  doubtless 
from  the  ruin  of  some  adjoining  building.  A 
curious  passage  or  culvert  of  massive  stone  slabs 
leading  down  to  the  gate  has  also  been  un- 
covered. The  field  adjoining  the  gate  contains 
several  buildings,  the  excavation  of  which  is 
nearly  completed.  There  is  work  still  to  be 
done  on  the  site  of  the  street  or  road  leading 
through  the  gate,  which  presents  some  curious 
problems  of  levels  ; and  the  outside  of  the  gate- 
way, where  the  spring  of  the  arch  is  still 
visible,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  have  postponed  all  detailed  report  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  until  next  year,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  excava- 
tions may  have  provided  a solution  of  the 
difficulties. 

The  two  houses  (II.  and  VII.),  of  which 
complete  plans  and  detailed  reports  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
January  16,  and  will  shortly  be  printed  and 
issued  to  all  subscribers  of  a guinea  and 
upwards,  were  of  unusual  interest.  They 
were  both  large  houses  of  the  courtyard  type, 
but  they  differed  from  the  type  commonly 
found  at  Silchester,  in  having  suites  of  rooms 
arranged  round  all  four  sides  of  the  central 
court,  whereas  at  Silchester  the  courtyard  type 
of  house  usually  has  rooms  on  three  sides  only. 
In  House  II.  a large  and  very  interesting 
hypocaust  was  found  in  which  the  pilot,  each 
formed  of  a single  stone,  actually  rested  on  a 
tesselated  pavement  (still  intact)  of  the  earlier 
house.  This  hypocaust  was  doubly  interesting 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  floor  and  the  over- 
lying  pavement  were  still  in  situ,  and  afforded 
a good  example  of  the  method  of  supporting 
the  floor.  A portion  of  the  hypocaust  has  been 
removed  and  re  - erected  in  the  temporary 
museum.  The  other  most  important  features 
in  this  house  were  a channelled  hypocaust  and 
a series  of  small  baths,  in  one  of  which  the 
leaden  drain-pipe  was  still  to  be  seen  as  it 
passed  through  the  wall. 

It  is  hoped  to  resume  work  early  in  this 
summer  ; but  the  funds  raised  last  year  have 
all  been  expended,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  a large  sum — at  least  300/. — to  enable 
the  Committee  to  complete  the  excavation  of 
the  nine  acres  already  in  their  occupation. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  7,860/.  for  street 
improvement  ; Lambeth  Borough  Council, 
8,860/.  for  paving  works  ; Southwark  Borough 
Council,  6,150/.  for  electric  light  installation 
and  6,725/.  for  street-lighting  purposes  and 
meters  ; Woolwich  Borough  Council,  600/.  for 
paving  works  ; Finsbury  Borough  Council, 
2,000/.  for  contribution  towards  cost  of  pur- 
chase of  Alexandra  Park  ; Islington  Guardians, 
15,000/.  for  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  ; and 
Mile  End  Guardians  1,600/.  for  various 
purposes. 

Petition  as  to  Working  Class  Dwellings. — Dr. 
Collins  presented  a petition  signed  by  400 
inhabitants  of  St.  John’s  Wood  praying  that 
houses  for  the  working  class  should  not  be 
erected  at  Grove  End-road.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  Mr. 
McWhirter,  R.A.,  Mr.  G.  Frampton,  R.A., 
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Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Mr.  Phil  May, 
Canon  Duckworth,  and  others. 

Local  Taxation. — The  adjourned  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee 
was  again  before  the  Council.  It  dealt  at 
great  length  with  the  proposals  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee made  twenty-seven  recommendations. 
Recommendation  ‘‘a”  was  “That  it  is  desir- 
able, in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  that  the 
valuation  authority  for  the  administrative 
County  of  London  should  be  appointed  by  the 
London  County  Council/’ 

Mr.  Cousins  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  words  “ be  appointed  by  the  London 
County  Council”  be  struck  out,  and  the  follow- 
ing words  substituted — “consist  of  members 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
of  the  Chairman  of  each  District  Committee  of 
the  Metropolis.” 

Mr.  Sankey  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  recom- 
mendation carried. 

Votes  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairmen. — Sir  Arthur 
Arnold  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  be  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance, 
the  Chairman,  for  his  courteous  and  impartial 
conduct  in  the  chair  during  his  year  of  office. 
None  of  Mr.  Torrance’s  predecessors  had  been 
more  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Council  and  assiduity  in  its 
work. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Longstaff,  seconded  by 
Mr.  N.  Robinson,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  Deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  M'Dougall. 

Mr.  W.  Crooks  proposed  a similar  vote  to 
the  Vice-Chairman,  Colonel  Rotton,  and  this 
was  secouded  by  Dr.  Forman,  and  agreed  to. 

Applications  for  Electric  Lighting  Provisional 
Orders. — The  Highways  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 

“ The  Bermondsey  Electric  Lighting  Order  is  in 
respect  of  those  portions  (namely,  the  parish 
of  Rotherhithe  and  the  district  of  St.  Olave),  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  order  granted  in  1899  to  the  then  existing 
Vestry  of  Bermondsey.  The  Order  contains  a new 
clause  to  authorise  the  Borough  Council  to  pro- 
vide, sell,  let  for  hire,  and  fix,  set  up,  alter,  repair, 
and  remove,  but  not  to  manufacture,  lamps,  meters, 
electric  lines,  fittings,  apparatus,  and  things  for 
lighting  and  motive  power,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed  between  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  parties  concerned.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  to  some  extent  provided  for  by  Clause  76  of 
the  Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — • It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  any 
Metropolitan  Borough  being  authorised  to  supply, 
and  supplying,  electrical  energy,  to  expend  money 
upon  the  wiring  and  fitting,  and  supplying  with 
wires,  fittings,  and  apparatus,  the  premises  of 
their  consumers  or  prospective  consumers,  and  to 
enter  into  any  and  carry  into  effect  agreements  and 
arrangements  with  respect  thereto,  and  to  make 
such  charges  therefor,  whether  directly  or  other- 
wise, as  they  may  think  fit ' ; and  the  following 
clause  (77j  is  tc  authorise  the  Borough  Council  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose.  We  see,  however, 
no  objection  to  the  provision  being  made  in  the 
order,  as  the  Borough  Council  appears  to  so  desire. 
The  Order  requires  amendment  as  regards  the 
maximum  price,  and  this  we  have  prepared.  We 
recommend — “ That  the  Board  of  Trade  be  asked  to 
insert,  in  the  Bermondsey  Electric  Lighting  Order, 
the  amendment,  as  regards  the  maximum  price, 
prepared  by  the  Highways  Committee.” 

An  amendment  to  refer  the  matter  back  was 
defeated,  and  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Rating  of  Site  Values. — The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  recommended  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  Site 
Values  (London)  Rating  Bill  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1901. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
“that  it  is  inexpedient,  in  view  of  the  recent 
rejection  on  second  reading  of  the  Urban  Site 
Value  Rating  Bill,  that  the  Council  should 
introduce  their  Bill  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  and  that  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Committee  be  instructed  to  report 
upon  the  various  proposals  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  relief  of  the 
ratepayer  with  a view  to  some  practical  and 
speedy  reforms." 

A discussion  followed,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  The  Report  was  agreed 
to,  with  an  instruction  to  the  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  Commitee  to  report  upon  the 
proposals  of  the  minority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  local  laxation. 

Foreign  Manufactured  Train  Rails. — The 


following  adjourned  Report  of  the  Highways 
Committee  was  then  considered  : — 

“ We  have  considered  the  tenders  (referred  by  the 
Council  on  January  28,  1902)  for  the  supply  of  about 
3,250  tons  of  track-rails,  1,850  tons  of  slot-rails, 
670  tons  of  conductor-rails,  125  tons  of  fish-plates, 
*55  tons  of  sole-plates,  together  with  the  bolts  and 
nuts  and  other  accessories  required  in  connexion 
with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of 
further  portions  of  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways.  The  tenders  were  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d' 

P.  & W.  Maclellan,  Ltd.,  Glasgow — 

Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries 
D'Angleur,  Tilleur  by  Liege,  Bel- 


gium   *41,709  10  10 

Bolling  & Low,  London — Phcenix 
Works,  Ruhrort,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many  42,897  10  o 

Edward  Le  Bas  & Co.,  London — 

Ougree  Works,  Belgium  42,935  o o 

P.  & W.  Maclellan,  Ltd.,  Glasgow — 

Barrow  Haematite  Co.’s  Works  ...  50,463  15  o 

Bolckow,  Vaughan,  & Co..  London 

— At  the  company’s  works  51,188  8 9 

Walter  Scott,  Ltd.,  Leeds — Leeds 

Steelworks 52,587  10  o 

J.  F.  J.  Peeters  & Son,  London — At 

the  firm’s  works  (apparently)  58,381  5 o 


* Or,  with  special  lock  nuts,  ^41,742  4s.  4d. 

Five  other  tenders  were  received  ; but,  as  these 
were  not  for  the  whole  of  the  materials  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  they  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  us. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  and  third  tenders 
are  for  rails  made  in  Belgium,  and  the  second  for 
rails  made  in  Germany,  while  the  others  are  for 
rails  of  British  manufacture,  and  that  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  highest  of  the  first  three 
tenders  and  the  lowest  British  tender  is  7,500/., 
while  the  difference  between  the  lowest  of  the 
British  and  foreign  tenders  respectively  amounts  to 
8,700/.,  equal  to  about  iS  per  cent.  We  may  state 
that  the  quantity  of  rails  specified  for  in  the  tenders 
under  consideration  would,  at  the  rate  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  recently  entered  into  for  the 
supply  of  the  rails  required  for  the  Tooting,  &o., 
lines,  cost  about  59,000/.  ; but  in  that  case  it 
was  decided  only  to  accept  tenders  for  rails 
of  British  manufacture.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
P.  and  W.  Maclellan  is  the  lowest,  and 
their  proposals  as  regards  times  for  deliver}’, 
namely,  6x5  tons  within  fourteen  weeks  from 
receipt  of  order,  and  225  tons  per  week  afterwards, 
are  satisfactory  ; and  we  think  that  their  tender  for 
the  supply  of  the  rails,  &c.,  with  special  lock  nuts, 
for  the  sum  of  41,742/.  4s.  4d.  should  be  accepted. 
Should  the  Council  concur  with  our  opinion,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  sanction  to  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployment by  Messrs.  Maclellan  & Co.,  of  the 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries  D’Angleur,  as  sub- 
contractors. Estimates,  amounting  in  all  to 
644,350/.,  to  cover  this  and  other  expenditure  on 
capital  account  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction 
of  tramways  for  electrical  traction,  were  approved 
by  the  Council  on  January  28  last ; and  we  recom- 
mend— (a)  That,  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual 
inquiries  proving  satisfactory,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
P.  & W.  Maclellan,  Limited,  be  accepted  for  the 
supply,  for  the  sum  of  41,742/,  4s.  qd.,  of  the  track- 
rails,  slot-rails,  conductor-rails,  fish-plates,  sole- 
plates,  bolts,  nuts,  and  other  accessories,  required 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical 
traction,  of  a further  portion  of  the  London  County 
Council  Tramways  ; that  the  solicitor  do  prepare, 
and  secure  the  completion  of,  a contract  to  give 
effect  to  the  tender  ; and  that  the  seal  of  the 
Council  be  affixed  to  such  contract  when  ready. 
(b)  That  Messrs.  P.  & W.  Maclellan,  Limited,  be 
allowed  to  sub-let  to  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Acieries  D’Angleur  the  manufacture  of  the  track- 
rails,  slot-rails,  and  conductor-rails,  &c.,  to  be 
supplied  under  the  contract:  that  the  solicitor  do 
prepare  the  agreement  prescribed  by  the  Council’s 
standing  order  relative  to  sub-letting  ; and  that  the 
seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  such  agreement 
when  ready." 

Mr.  Steadman  moved  an  amendment  that 
the  Report  be  xeferred  back  for  further  con- 
sideration. He  had  seen  it  stated  that  the 
reason  why  the  contract  would  go  out  of 
Great  Britain  was  because  of  the  conditions 
inserted  in  the  Council’s  contracts  with  regard 
to  labour,  and  accordingly  the  blame  was  cast 
on  the  trades  unions.  The  Labour  members 
had  loyally  abided  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  labour,  but  in  the  con- 
tract before  them  there  was  no  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  labour.  He  knew  he  would  be 
charged  with  advocating  Protection  by  the  line 
he  was  taking  on  the  matter,  but  he  was  a Pro- 
tectionist to  the  extent  of  desiring  to  protect 
British  labour  against  the  sweated  labour  of 
the  Continent.  He  wanted  to  know  what  con- 
trol the  Council  would  have  over  the  contractor 
and  what  standard  of  wages  was  to  be  fixed, 
because  the  standing  orders  did  not  provide 
for  any  standard  outside  Great  Britain.  On 


the  points  of  efficiency  and  economy,  he  main- 
tained that  Belgian  steel  was  not  so  strong  as 
English,  and  would  be  dearer  in  the  long  run. 
Although  the  Central  London  Railway  Com- 
pany got  its  rolling  stock  from  America,  yet  all 
the  rails  were  obtained  from  England,  as  they 
were  more  durable. 

Mr.  Gaskell  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
Council  had  laid  down  rules  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  he  failed  to  see  how  they 
could  carry  out  those  rules  with  a foreign 
tender.  They  could  not  raise  the  condition  of 
British  labour  unless  they  protected  it  against 
foreign  competition. 

Sir  Algernon  West  said  that  while  Mr. 
Steadman  had  denied  that  he  was  a Protec- 
tionist, yet  he  had  tried  to  make  out  a case  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  labourer.  He 
entirely  dissented  from  any  statement  that  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  Protection  was  a benefit 
to  the  British  labourer. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  the  last  speaker  had 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Council  that  principles 
must  prevail.  But  the  (principles  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Council  were 
those  of  putting  into  all  contracts  the  clause 
that  the  wages  paid  should  be  the  trade  union 
rate  of  wages  obtaining  in  the  district.  They 
could  not  carry  out  the  principle  in  a foreign 
country. 

Mr.  Benn  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  said 
they  were  there  as  trustees  of  the  ratepayers  of 
London,  and  they  regarded  it  as  a first  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  their  duty  to  the  ratepayers  to 
get  the  work  carried  out  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  consistent  with  quality  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  conditions  which  governed  the 
work  given  out  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Steadman 
must  see  that  this  was  a thing  of  give  and  take, 
and  it  would  be  monstrously  injudicious  to 
limit  their  requirements  to  the  narrow  range 
suggested  by  his  hon.  friend.  The  more  the 
tramways  cost  the  less  they  would  be  able  to 
do  for  their  employees,  and  he  might  say  that 
only  about  9 per  cent,  of  the  tramway  work 
had  gone  abroad.  The  usual  conditions  would 
be  inserted  in  the  contract,  and  if  they  were 
not  carried  out  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
get  as  effectively  at  the  contractors  as  if  the 
work  was  done  in  England. 

A motion  to  close  the  debate  was  put  and 
carried,  and  the  amendment  was  then  rejected 
on  a show  of  hands.  Afterwards  the  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  to. 

Housing.—' The  following  adjourned  para- 
graphs of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  were  then  considered,  and  the 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  : — 

“ Under  the  London  (Burford’s-court,  &c.,  Poplar) 
Improvement  Scheme,  1891;,  it  is  provided  that 
accommodation  for  the  269  persons  to  be  displaced 
by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  scheme  shall  be 
built  on  the  site  belonging  to  the  Council  at 
Preston’s-road,  Poplar.  We  submit  working  draw- 
ings, specification,  and  bills  of  quantities  in  respect 
of  two  blocks  of  dwellings  (Ottawa  and  Baffin 
buildings),  for  the  erection  of  which  we  propose 
that  tenders  should  be  at  once  invited.  The 
dwellings  will  provide  accommodation  in  all  for 
360  persons,  and  the  balance  of  ninety-one  will  be 
utilised  in  connexion  with  further  dwellings  on  the 
site,  as  to  which  we  will  report  fully  at  a later 
date.  We  recommend  that  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  Ottawa  and  Baffin  build- 
ings. Preston’s-road,  Poplar,  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  London  (Burford's-court,  &c„  Poplar) 
Improvement  Scheme,  1S99. 

We  [have  hid  under  consideration  alternative 
sketch  plans  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  by 
Viscount  Portman  on  the  area  to  be  cleared  und^r 
the  London  (Nightingale-street,  St.  Marylebone) 
Improvement  Scheme,  1899.  The  Council  will 
remember  that  the  Nightingale-street  area  is  being 
cleared  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Portman. 
The  agreement  between  Lord  Portman  and  the 
Council  provides  for  * the  rebuilding  to  be  carried 
out  by  Viscount  Portman,  or  his  intended  lessees,  in 
accordance  with  a scheme  to  be  jointly  approved  by 
Viscount  Portman  and  the  Council,  and  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.’  Under  our  instructions  the 
Council's  architect  has  had  several  interviews  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  Viscount  Portman's  architect, 
and  has  offered  various  suggestions  to  assist  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  plans.  Alternative  plan 
No.  1 provides  for  the  accommodation  of  5S0 
persons  in  two  five-story  blocks,  while  alternative 
plan  No.  2 provides  for  the  accommodation  in 
similar  buildings  of  630  persons  in  forty  tenements 
of  one  room,  100  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and 
twenty-five  tenements  of  three  rooms.  The  plan 
submitted  is  on  a small  scale,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
all  the  rooms  will  be  of  the  Council's  minimum 
sizes  of  144  square  feet  for  living  and  96  square  feet 
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for  bedrooms.  We  are  of  opinion  that  alternative 
plan  No.  2 should  be  approved,  subject  to  the 
Council’s  minimum  sizes  of  rooms  being  maintained 
and  to  any  necessary  approval  of  the  Council  under 
the  London  Building  Acts  being  subsequently 
obtained.  We  recommend  that  the  sketch  plan 
No.  2,  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  of  the 
dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Viscount  Port- 
man  under  the  London  (Nightingale-street,  St. 
Marylebone)  Improvement  Scheme,  1899,  be  ap- 
proved, subject  to  the  living  and  bed  rooms  being  in 
no  case  less  than  the  Council's  minima  of  144  and 
96  square  feet  respectively,  and  subject  to  any 
approval  necessary  under  the  London  Building  Acts 
being  subsequently  obtained." 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  same 
committee  were  also  agreed  to  : — 

“(a)  That  the  estimate  of  5,261/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
Sylva-cottages,  Mill-lane,  Deptford,  be  approved. 

(6)  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Holloway  for 
the  erection  of  the  cottages,  amounting  to  4,767/., 
be  accepted.” 

“(a)  That  the  estimate  of  17,305/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
Siddons  and  Stirling  buildings,  Russell-court,  Drury- 
lane,  be  approved. 

(b)  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Holloway  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  amounting  to  15,757/  > be 
accepted." 

London  University. — The  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  reported  that  considerable  progress 
had  now  been  made  in  the  reorganisation  of 
London  University,  and  that  it  was  already 
having  a marked  influence  for  good  on  the 
polytechnics  and  other  institutions.  The 
advanced  classes  in  science  and  engineering 
were  being  revised  and  brought  up  to  a higher 
standard,  gaps  in  the  curriculum  were  being 
filled  up,  and  more  students  were  being  induced 
to  enter  upon  systematic  courses  of  study, 
extending  over  three  or  four  years,  instead  of 
attendin':  isolated  classes. 

The  Widening  of  Piccadilly. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  expressed  their  regret  that 
certain  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  had  proved  abortive,  and 
recommended  the  Council  to  pass  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  in  the  absence  of  any 
undertaking  from  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  for  securing,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  leases,  and  at  a reasonable  cost,  the  setting 
back  of  the  buildings  on  the  northern  side  of 
Piccadilly,  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare 
to  80  ft.  between  the  Circus  and  Sackville- 
street  be  not  undertaken  by  the  Council.’’ 

The  recommendation  was  adjourned. 

District  Surveyors'  Districts. — The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  to  : — 
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road  and  Thurlow  Park-road  be  added  to  tl 
district  of  Lower  Norwood,  and  that  the  eastei 
and  western  limits  of  that  district  be  also  adjuste 
so  as  to  render  such  limits  identical  with  the  bou 
daries  of  the  Norwood  ward  of  the  Borough 
Lambeth. 

( b ) That  the  limits  of  the  district  of  Streathai 
East,  and  Brixton  be  extended  by  the  addition 
so  much  of  the  district  of  South  Lambeth  and  pa 
of  Camberwell  as  is  situated  southward  of  Acr 
lane  and  westward  of  Effra-road,  so  as  to  inclu< 
the  whole  of  the  Tulse-hill  ward  of  the  borough 
Lambeth  within  the  area  of  the  first-named  distri< 
and  that  an  area  southward  of  Avenue-park-ro; 
and  Thurlow-park-road  be  severed  from  the  distri 

Streatham,  East,  &c.,  and  added  to  the  district 
Lower  Norwood,  and  that  the  eastern  limit  of  tl 
tormer  district  from  Leigham-vale  southwards 
the  county  boundary  be  adjusted  so  as  to  coincii 
with  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Wandswor 
at  that  part. 

(c)  That  so  much  of  the  district  of  Sauth  Lar 
beth  and  part  of  Camberwell  as  ii  contained  with 
the  Tulse-hill  ward  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  1 
added  to  the  district  of  Streatham,  East,  ar 
Brixton  ; that  the  western  limit  of  the  district  1 
South  Lambeth,  &c.,  northward  of  Acre-lane,  1 
adjusted  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  boundary  ot  tl 
Borough  of  Lambeth  at  that  part  ; that  the  eastei 
limit  be  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  boundary  1 
the  same  borough  at  that  part ; and  that  tl 
northern  limit  be  extended  by  the  addition  to  tl 
district  (from  the  district  of  West  Newington,  &c 
of  so  much  of  the  Brixton  ward  of  the  borough  i 
Lambeth  as  is  situated  southward  of  Prima-roa 
and  kennington-terrace  ; that  the  district  as  alter* 
be  designated  South  Lambeth,  and  that  an  adve 
tisement  be  issued  inviting  applications  for  tl 
apP°vmi”eft.i°£  a district  surveyor  for  such  distric 

(<i)  That  the  western  limit  of  the  district  < 
Camberwell  be  adjusted  so  as  to  coincide  with  tl 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Camberwell  at  th; 

(f)  That  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district  ( 
Clapham  be  adjusted  so  as  to  coincide  with  tl 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Wandsworth  at  th; 


(/)  That  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  of 
West  Newington  and  part  of  Lambeth  eastward  of 
the  borough  boundary  and  southward  of  the  centre 
line  of  Newington-butts  be  added  to  the  district  of 
East  Newington  and  part  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark  ; that  so  much  of  the  district  of  West 
Newington,  &c.,  as  is  contained  within  the  Princes 
ward  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth  be  added  to  the 
district  of  Central  Lambeth  and  North  Battersea  ; 
that  so  much  of  the  district  of  West  Newington, 
&c.,  as  is  northward  of  the  borough  boundary,  and 
of  the  centre  line  of  Newington-butts,  be  added  to 
the  district  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  &c.  ; and 
that  so  much  of  the  district  of  West  Newington, 
&c.,  as  i3  contained  within  the  Brixton  ward  of  the 
borough  of  Lambeth  be  added  to  the  district  of 
South  Lambeth. 

(g)  That  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district  of  East 
Newington  and  part  of  St  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark,  be  adjusted  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  at  that 
part. 

(ft)  That  the  western  limit  of  the  district  of  Ber- 
mondsey, St.  John,  Horsleydown,  St.  Olave  and  St. 
Thomas,  Southwark,  be  adjusted  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Bermondsey 
at  that  part. 

(/)  That  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Banister  F 
Fletcher  as  interim  District  Surveyor  be  terminated 
on  March  31  next  ; that  the  District  Surveyors, 
who  complete  the  supervision  of  works  transferred 
from  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  be  required  to 
pay  him  a proportionate  amount  of  the  fees  charge- 
able on  such  works  calculated  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  supervised  by  him  ; and  that 
otherwise  the  alterations  of  districts  do  take  effect 
as  from  the  date  of  the  Council’s  order  sanctioning 
such  alterations. 

(;)  That  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  above  alterations,  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  that  any  works  in  progress  and 
any  proceedings  in  progress  relating  to  any  dan- 
gerous or  neglected  structure,  or  any  building  or 
structure,  in  areas  surrendered  by  a district  sur- 
veyor shall,  notwithstanding  the  transference  of 
those  areas  from  his  supervision,  continue  to  be 
supervised  by  him  until  the  completion  of  such 
works  and  proceedings,  and  that  no  district  surveyor 
shall  claim  compensation  for  any  diminution  of 
income  which  may  hereafter  arise  by  reason  of  such 
adjustments  of  limits.” 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  eight 
o'clock. 
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STUDY  FOR  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
TREATMENT  OF  A BRIDGE. 

nHIS  design  formed  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  lecture  at  Carpenters’  Hall 
on  “The  Architectural  Treatment  of 
Bridges,’’  of  which  a resumi  is  given  in  another 
column. 

The  treatment  of  the  pier  to  some  extent 
arises  out  of  that  which  I proposed  for  the  pier 
of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
of  October  5,  1901.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  flat  buttress-like  projection  in  the 
latter  design  might,  as  it  were,  be  turned 
round  and  set  edgeways  to  the  face  of  the  pier, 
the  lamp  standard  which  springs  from  it  being 
likewise  turned  round  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  to,  instead  of  parallel  with,  the  line  of 
the  bridge.  Such  an  arrangement  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  carried  out,  but  I think  it  has  a 
good  effect,  and  is  even  not  without  a practical 
advantage  ; for  while  the  lights  in  this  position 
would  light  the  roadway  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
usual  position,  the  outer  lamp  would  also  light 
the  face  of  the  bridge,  and  define  the  arch 
better  than  when  it  is  left  in  darkness. 

The  design  serves  to  illustrate  also  two 
points  touched  upon  in  the  lecture  referred  to  : 
first,  that  whatever  features  follow  the  raking 
line  of  the  bridge  should  be  stopped  against 
the  piers  and  not  carried  round  them,  the  pier 
being  essentially  a vertical  erection  against 
which  the  arch-spans  and  their  crowning 
members  abut ; second,  that  where  it  is  desired 
to  mark  the  parapet  and  road  line  strongly, 
this  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  Classic  cornice,  which  is  too 
rigid  a feature  to  be  used  in  such  a position, 
but,  as  in  this  case,  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a carved  frieze. 

This  design  has  no  reference  to  any  special 
bridge  or  any  special  site,  but  is  merely  a 
study  of  characteristic  architectural  treatment. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


DESIGN  FOR  A PULPIT. 

This  design  for  a pulpit,  to  be  executed  in 
iparble.  obtained  for  its  author,  Mr.  f\ 
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Winton  Newman,  the  25/.  prize  in  the  Upper 
School  of  Architecture  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
at  the  close  of  last  year. 

It  is  intended  as  a pulpit  for  a large  church 
or  cathedral  ; 6 ft.  high  to  the  floor  of  the 
pulpit,  9 ft.  8 in.  to  the  top  of  the  book-board  ; 
to  be  approached  by  a double  staircase  from 
two  sides,  embracing  a column  of  the  nave. 

The  whole  of  the  pulpit  up  to  the  top  of 
the  book-board  is  intended  to  be  executed  in 
marble  ; and  all  above  this  height— canopy 
and  supporting  pilasters,  &c. — to  be  executed 
in  oak,  the  large  panel  beneath  the  canopy 
being  partially  covered  with  a rich  silk 
hanging.  


ST.  AIDAN’S  VICARAGE,  LEEDS. 

This  house  was  erected  at  a cost  of  2,200/., 
in  a large  and  rapidly  growing  parish,  con- 
sisting of  the  industrial  class. 

Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  site,  it  was 
possible  to  place  the  entrance-door  on  a level 
with  the  half-pace  of  the  staircase,  and  to  form 
a separate  department  for  the  parish-room, 
vicar’s  study,  and  oratory  downstairs,  and  so 
to  avoid  the  traffic  in  connexion  with  that 
department  entering  in  any  way  into  the 
dwelling-house  proper,  which  is  situated  on 
the  floor  above. 

The  drawing-room  and  dining-room  are 
separated  only  by  a folding  partition,  which  is 
usually  drawn  aside,  forming  a room  some 
40  ft.  by  16  ft.  This  arrangement  is  found 
useful  for  various  parish  functions,  and  is 
appreciated  in  a parish  consisting  entirely 
either  of  small  terrace  houses  or  “ back-to- 
backs.” 

The  house  is  built  of  Leeds  pressed  bricks, 
with  Morley  stone  dressings.  The  contractors 
were  : — For  brick  and  stone  work,  Mr.  Paul 
Rhodes  ; for  joiners’  work,  Messrs.  H.  Atkinson 
& Son  ; for  plumbing  and  painting,  Mr.  George 
Thompson  ; and  for  tiling,  Messrs.  Watson  & 
Worsnop.  Messrs.  Bedford  & Kitson,  of  Leeds, 
were  the  architects. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Woolwich — Wood  and  tile  pents  over  the  en- 
trances to  eleven  houses  on  the  east  side  and  eleven 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Admanstock-road,  six 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Rowton-road,  and  four 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Hinstock-road,  Plum- 
stead  (Mr.  J.  Rowland  for  Mr.  Rose).— Consent. 

Battersea. f — Rebuilding  of  Nos.  117  and  119, 
Plough-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  the 
Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Brixton. — A three-story  addition  to  the  Stockwel 
Training  College,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Stock- 
well-road,  Brixton  (Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Wood,  iron,  and  glass  porches  at  the 
entrances  to  Nos.  45  and  47,  South  Croxted-road, 
Dulwich  (Mr.  W.  G.  Loe  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Moss). — 
Consent. 

Fulham. — A porch,  with  balcony  over,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  upper  stories  of  a building  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  south-east  side  of  New  King's-road, 
Fulham,  at  the  corner  of  Chipstead-street  (Mr.  R. 
Groom  for  Mr.  J.  Nichols) — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Payne  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  eight  houses,  with  bay- 
windows,  on  the  east  side  of  Upper  Clapton-road, 
Hackney,  between  No.  147  and  Moresby-road,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Hammersmith. — Residential  Hats  on  the  south  side 
of.Askew-road.  Shepherd’s-bush,  eastward  of  Ash- 
church-grove  (Messrs.  Richardson  & White  for  Mr. 
C.  J.  Edwards). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A bay-window  in  front  of  No.  20, 
Netherhall  Gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  F.  Pilbeam 
for  Messrs.  Kelly  Bros.), — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — The  retention  of  a wood  and 
tile  porch  and  verandah  in  front  of  Fairwood,  Holly 
Park,  Crouch  Hill,  Islington  (Mr.  P.  E.  Gallagher 
for  Messrs.  Gilbert  & How). — Consent. 

Lewisham .f — Two  houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  Ringstead  House, 
Rushey  Green  ; and  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  south  side  of 
Ringstead-road  (Messrs.  Norfolk  & Prior  for  Mr. 
C.  C.  Story). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  143,  145,  and  147,  High-road, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  H.  liignold  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Atkinson). 
— Consent. 

Noiwood. — A building,  with  a projecting  porch 
and  transept,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater- 
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road,  Norwood-road,  Norwood  (Mr.  J.  R.  Manning 
for  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Gooch). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squaic. — A stone  balcony  in 
front  of  No.  13,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square 
(Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond  for  Mr.  J.  Garlick). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Gibbon  & Moore  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  one-story  shops  upon 
part  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  151  to  169  (odd  num- 
bers only,  inclusive),  Balham  High-road,  Wands- 
worth, was  required  to  be  completed,  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth.f — A projecting  tower  entrance  to  an 
extension  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Lewin-road, 
Streatham  (Messrs.  G.  Baines  & Son  for  Mr.  R.  C. 
Tresidder). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A wood  and  iron  balcony  at  the  first 
floor  level  in  front  of  No.  43,  West-park,  Eltbam 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Gosling  for  Mr.  B.  Firminger). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A shop  front  on  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  No.  150,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs. 
C.  Saunders  & Son). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  52  to  64  (even  numbers  only, 
inclusive),  Kentish  Town-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  W. 
Batting  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Rex). — Refused, 

Width  of  Way. 

Fulham. — Reconstruction  of  No.  2,  Argon-mews, 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  581  and  583,  Fulham-road, 
Fulham,  with  the  external  walls  of  such  building  as 
reconstructed  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Argon-mews 
(Mr.  A.  Sykes  for  Mr.  S.  Appleton). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A one- story  office  building  at  the 
Thames  Engineering  Works,  Greenwich,  with  the 
external  walls  of  such  building  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
John  Penn-street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsay  for  the  Thames 
Engineering  Works). — Consent. 

Norwood. — The  retention  of  a stable  building  with 
the  external  walls  of  the  water-closet  attached 
thereto  and  the  forecourt  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Knight's  Hill-mews,  West  Norwood  (Mr.  F.  G. 
Baxendale  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Heyward). — Consent. 

St.  George-in-the-East. — A building  on  the  north 
side  of  Great  Hermitage-street,  Wapping,  with  the 
external  walls  cf  such  building  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadways 
of  Great  Hermitage-street  and  of  a passageway 
leading  northward  out  of  that  street  (Mr.  J.  Parrish 
for  Mr.  A.  W.  Birt). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — A warehouse  building  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Pleasant-row.  High-street,  Cam- 
den Town,  with  the  boundary  of  the  forecourt  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt  for  Mr. 
T.  J.  Brinsmead). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Rotherhithc. — (a)  That  the  resolution,  reported  to 
the  Council  on  January  21,  190 2,  with  reference  to 
the  widening  of  Paradise-street,  Rotherhithe-street, 
Fulford-street,  and  Seven  Step-alley,  and  the  forma- 
tion or  laying  out  for  carriage  traffic  of  a continua- 
tion of  Seven  Step-alley,  be  varied.  ( b ) That  an 
order  be  issued  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Angel,  sanctioning  the 
widening  of  Paradise-street,  Rotherhithe-street, 
Fulford-street,  and  Seven  Step-alley,  Rotherhithe, 
and  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  a continuation 
of  Seven  Step-alley  for  carriage  traffic,  in  connexion 
with  the  erection  of  blocks  of  artisan  dwellings 
....  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bermondsey 
— Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  C.  Barrett  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Burton-street  to  Mabledon-place,  Euston-road,  St. 
Pancras  (for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras).  That  the  name  Burton-street  (in  con- 
tinuation) be  approved  for  the  new  street. — 
Agreed. 

Space  at  Rear. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a street  proposed  to  be  formed  in 
continuation  of  Burton-street,  Crescent-place,  St. 
Pancras  (Mr.  C.  Barrett  for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  St.  Pancras). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage  and 
Projections. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — Steel  and  glass  shelters  over 
the  entrances  to  the  Camden  Theatre,  to  overhang 
the  public  way  of  Crowndale-road  and  Bavham- 
place,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for  the 
Camden  Theatre,  Limited). — Consent. 

Marylebonc,  West. — The  retention  of  a wood  and 
glass  covered-way  in  front  of  No.  13,  Elm-tree-road, 
St.  John’s  Wood  (Mr.  W.  H.  Newton-Mason  for 
Mr.  G.  Aylwin). — Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plan. 

Southwark,  West. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sections  13  and 
43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
rebuilding  of  the  Noah’s  Ark  public-house,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Park-street,  Southwark,  at  the 


corner  of  Noah’s  Ark  - alley  (Mr.  A.  Dixon  for 
Messrs.  Whitbread  & Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A block  of  dwelling-houses, 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Prospect  - terrace,  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  St.  Pancras,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  dwelling-houses  and  the  forecourt  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of 
Prospect  - terrace  and  Wellington  - place  (Mr.  C. 
Barrett  for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  St.  Pancras). — Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


Correspondence, 

COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — A friend  of  mine  (not  an  architect)  ha3 
suggested  to  me  that  the  unfortunate  results  of 
setting  aside  an  assessor’s  award  in  architectural 
competitions,  such  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Hare  and 
Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  and  Rickards  refer  in 
your  last  issue,  might  to  some  extent  be  minimised 
if  assessors,  and  particularly  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  would  agree,  by 
common  consent,  not  to  act  as  assessors  unless  an 
undertaking  was  given  that  their  award  would  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  designer  of  the  first 
premiated  drawings  was  given  the  work  to  carry 
out.  Frank  Foster. 

***  With  the  first  of  Mr.  Foster’s  recommenda- 
tions we  agree  entirely.  The  second  we  think  is 
pushing  the  matter  further  than  the  public  will  be 
likely  to  accept.  It  would  be  wiser  to  confine  it  to 
asking  for  an  undertaking  that  one  of  the  premiated 
architects  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
building.  No  doubt,  where  the  assessor  is  a com- 
petent man  who  has  given  full  attention  to  the 
designs,  the  promoters  will  in  most  cases  be  wise, 
and  will  be  doing  the  best  for  themselves,  if  they 
select  the  architect  to  whom  the  assessor  has 
awarded  the  first  premium.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  those  who  are  to  pay  for  and  use  the 
building  should  be  asked  to  give  up  all  private 
judgment  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  pushed  to  that 
point  the  public  will  rebel.  The  awards  should 
certainly  be  upheld  ; but  beyond  that  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  demand  more  than  that  one  of  the 
premiated  architects  (there  are  usually  three)  should 
be  employed.  The  promoters  may  have  reasons  for 
thinking,  for  instance,  that  the  second  premiated 
design  will  suit  their  purposes  better  than  the  first  ; 
and  they  may  be  right  in  thinking  so.  Assessors 
are,  after  all,  human,  and  are  not  infallible.— Ed. 


COST  OF  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. 

SIR,— In  the  month  of  July,  1896,  you  drew 
attention  to  the  low  estimate  of  the  Richmond 
Town  Council  and  the  Heston  and  Isleworth  Urban 
Council  in  inviting  competition  designs,  viz.,  9.000/. 
for  forty  beds  at  the  joint  hospital  at  Mogden. 
Indeed,  you  mentioned  that  it  was  little  more  than 
half  the  necessary  amount. 

One  of  our  local  papers  (the  Richmond  and 
Twickenham  Times),  in  commenting  on  the  above, 
wrote  ; “ No  doubt  the  Builder  is  conducted  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  architects  that  some 
little  discount  may  be  allowed  for  this  in  arriving  at 
the  value  of  our  contemporary's  opinion.”  (!) 

The  accompanying  letter,  compiled  from  the 
official  returns  of  Heston  and  Richmond,  will  show 
how  just  your  conclusions  were  ; the  cost  of  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  hospital  for  the  joint 
districts  being  a fraction  under  20,000/.;  Richmond's 
loan  debt  for  building  and  furnishing  alone  amount- 
ing to  13,000 /.  J-  COCKRA.u. 

* * Our  correspondent  encloses  a letter  bearing 
mainlv  on  the  division  of  expenses  between  Rich- 
mond'and  Heston,  which  does  not  specially  con- 
cern us  ; but  it  shows  the  total  cost  to  have  been, 
as  we  said,  about  double  what  was  estimated  by  the 
promoters  of  the  competition,  and  is  an  amusing 
comment  on  the  sarcasm  of  the  local  paper  referred 
to.  How  one  is  supposed  to  be  acting  “ in  the 
interests  of  architects  ” by  telling  people  the  truth 
as  10  what  their  building  will  cost  them,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. — ED. 


lSOMETERS  AND  LIGHT  AND  AIR 
RIGHTS. 

,ir, — Could  any  reader  kindly  favour  me  with 
ir  opinion  or  give  the  name  of  any  recent  law 
ision  relating  to  a similar  case  to  the  tollow- 

'here  is  a street  in  a country  town,  30  ft.  wide, 
ich  is  a cut  de  sac;  at  the  end  are  three  houses 
each  side,  which  have  been  built  twenty  years. 
:ently  a corporation  have  erected  a gasometer 
>pen  garden  ground  at  the  end  of  the  street  and 
a distance  of  39  ft.  and  26  ft.  respectively  from 
h corner  of  the  end  houses.  The  gaso^-ter  is 
it.  diameter  and  60  ft.  high,  being  56  ft.  higher 


than  the  glass  line  to  ground  floor  bay  windows. 
The  gasometer  is  placed  east  of  the  property  and 
prevents  the  enjoyment  of  a great  amount  of  sun- 
light and  ordinary  daylight,  besides  being  a great 
detriment  to  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
tenants  of  the  houses  are  now  asking  for  a reduc- 
tion of  their  rents  since  the  gasometer  was  com- 
pleted. 

I shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  information  to 
guide  me  in  preserving  my  rights  enjoyed  in  the 
property.  A Country  Subscriber. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

SIR, — I noted  with  pleasure  Mr.  Tho3.  E.  Brown’s 
able  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  ult.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
in  it  that  I should  like  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Brown — referring  to  cost  books — thinks  the 
most  satisfactory  system  he  has  had  experience  of 
would  not  commend  itself  to  me.  I quite  agree 
with  him,  and  for  this  reason,  the  cost  books  Mr. 
Brown  mentions  are,  he  says,  not  balanced  with 
the  ordinary  books  of  account.  Why  not  ? They 
could  be  balanced  and  their  accuracy  verified  to  a 
halfpenny  with  very  slight  manipulation. 

Again,  Mr.  Brown  accuses  me  of  not  going  suffi- 
ciently into  “ detail  cost,”  and  apparently  from  his 
letter  is  a strong  believer  in  very  minute  costing. 
Yet,  if  so  strong  on  costing,  why  does  he  suggest, 
later  on  in  his  letter,  that  detail  on  general  costs 
“ can  be  abandoned  under  pressure  or  by  small 
builders.”  If  they  can  be  abandoned,  why  keep 
cost  accounts  at  all  ? 

For  all  this  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  as  to 
his  general  remarks  on  “ detail  costs.”  The  builder 
who  will  go  into  detail  on  the  various  items  of 
work  and  see  what  each  fraction  of  the  whole  is 
costing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an  eye  on 
the  price  he  fixed  for  same  in  his  tender,  will  find 
the  additional  expense  thereby  incurred  more  than 
recouped, 

Perhaps  I might  have  gone  more  into  detail  costs 
in  my  book,  but  Mr.  Brown  must  consider  the  diffi- 
culties I work  under.  I had  to  keep  in  view  that 
this  book  would  come  into  the  hands  of  all  kinds  cf 
builders — large,  small,  and  medium-sized.  I had  to 
adapt  myself  to  the  position.  I think  Mr.  Brown 
will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  very  few 
builders  go  into  costing  as  he  is  evidently  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Again,  I think  that  anyone  who 
has  read  and  understood  my  book  will  be  able  to 
go  into  as  much  further  detail  costing  as  he  wisher. 

There  is  one  other  small  matter  I should  like  to 
draw  attention  to.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  the  plant 
journal  and  ledger  should  never  be  dispensed  with. 
The  writer  of  the  review  of  my  book  (see  your  issue 
of  1st  ult.)  is  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

John  a.  Walbank,  A.C.A. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  9.— Special  Joints  in  Stoneware 
Drains,  &c. 

^^INNUMERABLE  patents  have  been 
ga  pi  taken  out  for  the  joints  of  stoneware 
tU.Qll  drain-pipes,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
•ortant  of  these  will  now  be  considered.  It 
iught,  however,  to  be  pointed  out  that  special 
oints  are  not  everywhere  looked  upon  with 
avour.  Thus,  the  building  regulations  of  the 
jharity  Commissioners  specify  that  “ Stan- 
ord’s  or  other  similar  patent  jointed  pipes 
hould  not  be  used,  but  the  drains  should  be 
onstructed  with  tested  glazed  stoneware  pipes 
vithsocketjointsinceme.it.” 

The  Stanford  Joint  (fig.  8)  is  one  of  the  best- 
mown  of  the  special  joints,  and  is  now  made 
>y  nearly  every  manufacturer  of  drain-pipes, 
t is  an  ordinary  socket  joint  with  rings  (com- 
»osed  of  ground  earthenware  or  sand,  sulphur, . 
nd  tar)  cast  in  the  sockets  and  around  the 
pigots  The  surfaces  of  the  rings  are  first  tarred 
,r  greased,  and  the  spigot  is  then  placed  in  the 
ocketand  slightly  turned  to  bring  the  sur- 
aces  close  together.  The  rings  ensure  a true 
.lignment  of  the  pipes,  and  the  joint  is  com- 
peted with  cement  in  the  usual  way.  An  1m- 
>roved  form  of  this  joint  (fig.  9)  has  a deeper 
ocket  with  ample  space  for  cement.  1 he  cost 
,f  these  pipes  is  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
irdinary  pipes.  . 

Doulton's  “ Self-adjusting  Joint  is  on  the 
ame  general  lines  as  the  Stanford,  but  the 
urface  of  the  spigot-ring  is  more  convex  so  as 
0 allow  a slight  lateral  or  vertical  adjustment 
a the  line  of  the  pipes.  The  makers  supply  a 
pedal  lubricant  for  use  with  this  joint.  The 
ocket  and  spigot  rings  must  first  be  wiped 
lean  and  the  lubricant  must  be  slightly 
rarmed  and  applied  evenly  over  the  rings 
vith  a brush.  The  makers  claim  that  he 
aying  of  these  pipes  is  simplicity  itself—  the 
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spigot  of  one  having  been  inserted  into  the 
socket  of  another,  the  joint  is  complete,  no 
cement  being  required.”  In  practice,  however, 
such  joints  are  now  generally  finished  with  a 
ring  of  cement  bevelled  off  as  shown  in  fig.  7. 

• Hassall's  Single -lined  and  Double  - lined 
Joints  contain  somewhat  similar  composition 
rings,  but  additional  security  is  given  by  means 
of  cement.  The  single-lined  joint  is  really  a 
Stanford  joint  with  deeper  socket,  as  already 
illustrated  in  fig.  9.  The  double -lined  joint 
(fig.  10)  has  double  composition  rings  and 
collars  with  a space  between.  A special 
plastic  cement,  supplied  by  the  makers  of  the 
pipes,  is  spread  on  the  inner  ring  A and  the 
outer  collar  B,  and  the  spigot  is  then  inserted 
into  the  socket  and  pushed  home.  Liquid 
cement  grout  is  afterwards  poured  into  the 
hole  at  C,  in  the  top  of  the  socket,  till  it  over- 
flows through  the  hole  D.  The  space  E, 
between  the  composition  rings,  is  thus  filled 
with  cement,  and  the  joint  is  complete.  The 
pipes  are  more  quickly  laid  than  ordinary 
socket  - pipes,  and  less  cement  is  required 
while  at  the  same  time  the  joint  is  made  per- 
fectly watertight  and  true  alignment  of  the 
pipes  is  secured. 


Button’s  “ secure  ” joint  is  on  similar  lines, 
but  the  composition  rings  are  keyed  into  the 
pipes,  and  the  space  left  for  the  cement  is 
formed  into  a double  dovetail  by  shaping  the 
opposite  return  faces  of  the  rings. 

Sykes’s  patent  joint  (fig.  11)  has  a com- 
position collar  of  screw  shape  formed  on  the 
spigot,  and  a composition  ring  of  corresponding 
shape  in  the  socket.  A shoulder  is  formed  on 
the  spigot,  and  this  is  covered  with  plastic 
composition,  which,  when  the  pipe  is  screwed 
home,  is  compressed  between  the  rim  of  the 
socket  and  the  shoulder.  For  heavy  pipes 
special  chain  tongs  must  be  used  to  screw  the 
pipes  tight.  This  joint  is  suitable  for  straight 
lengths  of  drains  and  sewers,  but  is  not 
applicable  to  all  the  details  of  house  drainage 
The  only  way  of  obviating  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  screwed  pipes  would  seem  to  be 
by  means  of  union-pipes  with  right  threads  at 
one  end  and  left  at  the  other,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  made. 

Sykes’s  “ new  patent  ” joint  has  a similar 
collar  on,  the  spigot-pipe,  but  no  screw.  The 
joint  (fig.  12)  is  a modification  of  the  double- 
lined  joint  already  described.  It  has  the  com- 
position collar  around  the  end  of  the  spigot 


and  the  corresponding  ring  in  the  bottom  of 
the  socket.  In  laying  the  pipes  the  ring  in  the 
socket  is  thoroughly  covered  with  grease,  and 
a band  of  clay  or  plastic  composition  is  laid 
on  the  composition  face  of  the  spigot-collar. 
The  spigot  is  then  placed  in  the  socket,  and 
the  pipe  forced  home,  either  by  a crowbar 
applied  at  the  other  end,  or  by  placing  a piece 
of  wood  across  this  end,  and  tapping  it  with  a 
hammer.  The  annular  space  is  afterwards 
filled  with  cement  grout,  inlet  and  overflow 
holes  being  formed  in  the  socket  as  in  Hassall’s 
double-lined  pipe.  The  grouting  is  generally 
commenced  when  about  a dozen  pipes  have 
been  laid,  and  this  interval  is  maintained  until 
the  last  pipe  of  the  length  is  in  position. 

The  special  joints  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  have  composition  rings  introduced, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  true  align- 
ment of  the  pipes.  The  same  object  can  be 
attained  in  other  ways.  In  Green’s  “Truin- 
vert”  pipe  (fig.  13)  the  inner  portion  A of  1 the 
socket  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  exterior 
of  the  spigot,  and  a .Stanford  joint  B is  formed 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  socket.  In  laying  the 
pipes,  the  inner  portion  of  the  socket  is  brushed 
over  with  a waterproof  composition  supplied 
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iy  the  makers  of  the  pipes,  and  the  spigot  of 
he  next  pipe  is  then  inserted  and  pushed 
lome  ; the  annular  space  C is  afterwards 
[routed  with  cement. 

In  many  special  joints  composition  rings  are 
>mitted  altog -ther,  and  true  alignment  is 
ecured  in  other  ways.  Peddie’s  drain-pipe 
fig.  14)  is  one  of  the  simplest.  The  sockets 
ire  made  to  diminish  from  the  mouth  inwards, 
he  diameter  at  the  shoulder  being  equal  to  the 
jxternal  diameter  of  the  spigot.  The  sockets 
ire  large,  those  for  4-in.  pipes  being  3 in.  deep, 
/£  in.  in  diameter  (inside)  at  the  mouth,  and 

in.  at  the  bottom.  The  size  of  the  annular 
space  allows  a good  cement  joint  to  be  formed, 
ind  as  the  pipes  are  made  in  3-ft.  lengths,  the 
;abour  of  laying  is  considerably  reduced.  The 
sockets  are  not  adapted  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  pipes  and  filling  material,  and  holes  must 
iherefore  be  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to 
receive  them,  so  that  the  weight  will  be  entirely 
borne  by  the  barrels  of  the  pipes. 

The  patent  “ Paragon”  pipe  (fig.  15)  has  the 
socket  placed  eccentric  with  the  barrel  of  the 
pipe.  A flat  base  is  formed  under  the  socket, 
and  the  trademark  is  stamped  on  the  crown,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a glance  whether  the 
pipes  are  correctly  laid  or  not.  The  shoulder 
at  the  invert  of  the  socket  is  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  spigot-pipe,  but  grooves 
are  formed  to  receive  the  cement  used  in 
making  the  joint.  The  shoulder  at  the  crown 
is  much  larger,  so  that  a space  is  left  for  the 
cement  between  the  socket  and  spigot.  These 
pipes  are  made  in  three  patterns,  known  as  A, 
B,  and  C.  Pattern  B,  with  deep  socket  (fig.  15), 
is  that  most  commonly  used.  Pattern  A is 
similar,  but  with  the  socket  of  ordinary  depth. 
In  these  pipes  the  main  groove  for  cement  is 
carried  around  the  lower  half  of  the  socket 
only.  In  pattern  C the  socket  is  still  deeper, 
and  the  groove  is  continued  entirely  around  it, 
while  a corresponding  groove  is  formed  around 
the  spigot,  thus  ensuring  a safer  joint.  These 
pipes  are  made  in  sizes  (rising  by  1 in.)  from 
2 in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  (rising  by  3 in.) 
from  12  in.  to  24  in.  Pipes  6 in.  in  diameter 
and  upwards  are  made  in  lengths  up  to  3 ft.  ; 
the  smaller  sizes  are  in  2-ft.  lengths. 

Ames  & Crosta’s  “ single-seal  ” and 
“ double-seal  ” joints  (fig.  16)  have  the  sockets 
concentric  with  the  pipes,  but  studs  are  formed 
in  the  sockets  to  receive  the  spigots  and  pre- 
serve true  alignment.  The  shoulder  of  the 
socket  is  of  a special  shape,  and  affords  an 
excellent  key  for  the  cement.  In  laying  the 
single-seal  pipes,  a fillet  of  plastic  cement  is 
laid  around  the  bottom  of  the  socket  to  the 
dotted  lines  A,  and  the  spigot  is  pushed  home. 
The  outside  of  the  annular  space  is  then 
pointed,  and  the  joint  completed  by  pouring 
cement  grout  through  the  hole  provided  for  the 
purpose  ; or  the  annular  space  may  be  entirely 
filled  with  cement  mortar  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  double-seal  joint  has  a collar  around  the 
spigot,  as  shown  at  B,  and  in  laying  the  pipes  a 
fillet  of  cement  must  be  laid  around  this  collar 
and  another  around  the  bottom  of  the  socket, 
and  the  space  between  must  be  grouted  with 
.cement. 

Hutchinson’s  pipe  has  an  inner  socket  of 
oval  shape  for  receiving  the  spigot  and  pre- 
serving true  alignment,  the  outer  socket  being 
concentric  with  the  pipe,  and  providing  the 
usual  annular  space  for  the  cement  mortar.  In 
Wakefield’s  pipe  two  corrugated  webs, 
with  a space  between,  are  formed  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  socket,  and  the  spigot  rests  on  the 
crowns  of  the  corrugations.  Pipes  of  these 
kinds  can,  of  course,  be  laid  only  in  one 
position  if  their  special  features  are  to  be  of 
any  use. 

! Drain-pipes  have  been  made  without  sockets, 
the  joints  being  formed  by  means  of  loose 
| collars  or  saddles  ; but  as  such  pipes  require 
I more  labour  and  cement  in  laying,  and  are 
more  difficult  to  make  watertight  at  the  joints, 
they  are  now  seldom  used.  The  new  Drainage 
; By-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  ex- 
pressly state  that  stoneware  pipes  must  be 
“ jointed  with  socket  joints.”  The  Model 
(Urban)  By-laws  specify  “ watertight  socketed 
or  other  suitable  joints.” 

Junctions. — Drain-pipe  junctions  are  not 
now  used  as  generally  as  in  former  days.  In 
the  best  work  all  important  branch  drains  are 
now  carried  separately  to  junction-chambers, 
and  very  few  junction-pipes  are  required  where 
this  arrangement  is  adopted.  The  worst  form 
of  junction  is  that  known  as  the  square  (fig.  17) ; 
the  sewage  from  the  branch  meets  the  sewage 
in  the  main  at  right  angles,  and  thus  checks  the 
flow  and  often  causes  deposits.  Such  junctions 
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are  prohibited  in  many  districts.  The  new 
London  by-law  on  the  subject  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ A person  who  shall  erect  a new  building 
shall  not  construct  the  several  drains  of  such 
building  communicating  with  a sewer  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  in  such  drains  any  right- 
angled  junction,  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
He  shall  cause  every  such  branch  drain  or 
tributary  drain  to  join  another  drain  obliquely 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  such  drain  and 
as  near  as  practicable  to  the  invert  thereof.” 

The  “curved  square”  junction  (fig.  18)  is 
very  little  better  than  the  true  square,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used.  Oblique  junctions 
(fig.  19)  are  made  of  various  angles,  the  most 
common  being  45  deg.  and  30  deg.  Curved 
oblique  junctions  (fig.  20)  are  also  made,  and 
are  theoretically  the  best.  The  “ breeches  ” or 
“Y”  junction  (fig.  21)  is  a good  form, 
especially  if  made  with  an  inspection  eye. 
Junction  bends  (fig.  22)  may  prove  useful  in 
special  cases  ; that  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
provided  with  a socket  for  receiving  an  inspec- 
tion stopper  or  pipe.  The  junctions  illustrated 
in  figs.  17  to  20  are  known  as  “ single  ” ; 
“ double  ” junctions  are  made  of  similar  forms, 
but  with  a branch  on  each  side  of  the 
main  ; the  “Y"  junction  is  sold  as  a double 
junction. 

As  already  stated,  special  junction-chambers 
are  now  often  constructed.  The  bottoms  of 
these  are  generally  formed  with  a main 
channel  and  as  many  branch  channels  as  there 
are  branch  drains  entering  the  chambers. 
Instead  of  the  channels,  closed  pipes  are  now 
sometimes  used,  and  the  junctions  are  pro- 
vided with  inspection  sockets  and  stoppers, 
such  as  that  illustrated  in  fig.  22.  Sykes's 
access  pipes  are  specially  made  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a variety  of  forms.  We  illustrate  one 
form  with  two  left-hand  branches  in  fig.  23. 
The  pipe  is  6 in.  in  diameter,  the  branches 
4 in.,  and  the  access  eye  9 in.  ; the  latter  is 
fitted  with  a screw  stopper,  the  threads  on  the 
stopper  and  in  the  socket  being  formed  of  a 
special  composition,  after  the  manner  of 
Sykes’s  drain-pipe  joint.  This  access  eye 
ought  to  be  of  large  size,  so  that  clearing  rods 
can  be  passed  through  it  into  the  drain  if 
required. 

Access  junctions  are  also  made  with  oblong 
openings  for  inspection,  as  shown  in  fig.  24. 
Armstrong’s  inspection  openings  are  square, 
and  are  made  with  4 in.,  5 in.,  6 in.,  and  9 in. 
outlets,  and  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  inlets 
in  each  case.  In  some  of  the  designs  one  or 
more  of  the  inlets  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  pipe,  and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory.  A 
good  design  with  three  inlets  is  shown  in 
fig.  25.  The  access  eyes  range  from  9 in.  to 
12  in.  square, 'and  special  pipes,  square  at  the 
bottom  and  circular  at  the  top,  are  made  to  fit 
the  eyes  ; above  these  ordinary  drain-pipes  can 
be  continued  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  new  drains  have  to  be  connected  to 
existing  pipe  drains  or  sewers,  ordinary  junc- 
tion-pipes cannot,  of  course,  be  inserted.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  cut  a hole  in  the  side  of 
the  existing  pipe,  and  insert  a saddle  junction, 
as  shown  in  fig.  26.  The  saddle  ought  to  be 
bedded  in  neat  cement  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  concrete  in  order  that  it 
may  be  kept  firmly  in  position  and 
the  joint  be  watertight.  The  saddle  shown  is 
oblique ; “square”  saddles  can  also  be 
obtained,  but  ought  never  to  be  used.  The 
flange  of  the  saddle  must  have  the  same  curve 
as  the  exterior  of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  fitted. 
Another  method  consists  in  cutting  out  one 
pipe  in  the  main  drain  or  sewer,  and  inserting 
a socketless  junction-pipe  of  the  necessary 
length.  The  joint  between  the  lower  end  of 
the  junction-pipe  and  the  socket  of  the  existing 
drain  can  be  made  with  cement  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  joint  at  the  other  end  by  means  of 
two  half  double  sockets  or  collars  of  the  kind 
shown  in  fig.  2 7,  made  watertight  with  cement. 
This  joint  ought  also  to  be  entirely  surrounded 
with  concrete. 

Junctions  with  brick  sewers  must  be  made 
with  junction-blocks,  the  inner  face  having  the 
same  radius  as  the  sewer.  An  oblique  block 
of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  28.  The  blocks 
are  made  to  fit  either  4i-in-  or  9"in-  brickwork. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  Bentley. — We  deeply  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  Sunday  last,  at  his  residence,  Clapham 
Common,  of  Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  Mr.  Bentley,  unfortunately,  has  not 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  his  most  important 
architectural  work,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Westminster,  or  to  receive  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
for  which  he  was  nominated  at  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 3 last.  The  cathedral  is  now  being  erected 
upon  a site  which  formed  part  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  later  Tothill  Fields,  Bridewell,  which  in 
recent  years  had  been  used  as  a women's  prison. 
The  land,  covering  about  4%  acres,  was  acquired 
by  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  fabric  was  laid  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  on 
July  1,  1895.  The  plan  and  design  — of  which 
descriptive  accounts  are  given  in  our  columns  of 
July  6,  1S95,  February  25,  1899,  and  June  23,  1900 
— are  based,  in  parts,  upon  those  of  Constantine's 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and,  as  we  understand, 
the  architect  was  given  a free  hand  in  their  choice  and 
preparation,  upon  which  he  bestowed  great  thought 
and  labour.  He  passed  many  months  in  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  other  Italian  cities  making  a special 
study  of  (old)  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  of  the  early 
“Basilica”  churches;  but  being  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with,  for  his  purpose,  the  cathedral  at 
Murano,  St.  Mark’s,  Venice  ; St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna  ; 
and  St.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan  ; he  obtained  Cardinal 
Vaughan’s  consent,  most  wisely  accorded,  to  a 
relinquishment  of  the  initial  idea  for  a church  of 
the  former  type.  Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  born  in 
1S39  (not  1840,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated), 
began  his  professional  studies  as  a pupil  of 
Henry  Clutton : and  his  work  for  the  most 
part  has  been  associated  with  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  seminaries,  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions. We  will  first  mention  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  that  class  of  which  he  was 
the  architect,  viz.  : the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  of  St.  Francis,  at 
Booking  Bridge,  Essex,  built  of  stone  and  red  brick, 
after  the  early  decorated  style,  which  was  opened  in 
May,  1899 ; the  churches  of  the  Holy  Rood,  at 
Watford,  a gift  of  Mr.  S.  Taprell  Holland,  of  Otters- 
pool,  Watford,  begun  in  1887,  and  completed  and 
consecrated  in  July,  1900  ; Corpus  Chriati,  Brixton  ; 
St.  Mary,  at  Kensal  Gieen  : and  the  Redemption 
with  a monastery,  at  Clapham ; also  Beaumont 
College  (now  a Catholic  college  conducted  by 
Jesuit  priests)  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Old 
Windsor  : and  St.  Thomas’s  Seminary,  Hammersmith. 
Mr.  Bentley  was  the  architect  for  the  completion, 
fittings,  and  decorations  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis, 
at  Notting  Hill,  and  for  the  Clergy  House  Church 
and  Schools,  some  years  later  ; of  additions  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater  ; and 
prepared  the  designs  for  a scheme  of  decoration  for 
the  interior  of  St.  Anne's  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Leeds,  as  illustrated  in  our  columns 
of  March  9 and  May  18,  1901,  Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood 
being  the  architect  of  the  building.  Other  buildings 
by  him  are  Carlton  Towers,  Yorkshire  (completion 
of  interior  fittings  and  decoration) ; screen  and 
organ-case,  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely-place,  Holborn  ; 
church  in  Cadogan-place,  Chelsea  ; turret  and  spire 
to  Convent  Chapel,  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill  ; 
altars  and  decoration  of  Spanish  Church,  Manchester- 
square  ; Cardinal  Vaughan’s  House,  Westminster. 
On  May  n,  1895,  we  published  an  illustration  of  the 
silver  casket,  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Llsley,  after 
a beautiful  and  original  design  by  Mr.  Bentley,  for 
containing  an  address  which  was  presented  to  the 
late  Sir  Stuart  Knill  by  a number  of  his  Catholic 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Other  examples 
of  decorative  design  by  him  will  be  seen  in  the 
mosaics  he  prepared  with  his  own  hands  for  the 
Cathedral  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  painting  and 
decoration  of  the  interior  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate 
(i8Sq)  In  the  latter  church  two  conspicuous  and 
successful  features  of  the  scheme  are  the  treatment 
of  the  fronts  and  balustrades  of  the  galleries  in  white 
enamel,  and  that  of  the  cove  of  the  roof  above  each 
gallery,  with,  at  the  springing,  a series  or  figures 
of  boys  supporting  the  coat-arms  in  shields  of 
many  ecclesiastical  persons  and  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  and  public  history  of 
London.  In  1890  Mr.  Bentley  carried  out,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000/.,  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  the 
fabric  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishop3gate  W ithout,  and 
nine  years  afterwards  designed  the  monumental 
tablet  set  up  in  that  church  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  with  a profile 
portrait  in  low  relief,  the  work  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  We  may  add  that  the 
last-named  firm  have  made  a model  of  the  West- 
minster Cathedral.  Mr.  Bentley  had  been  m weak 
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health  for  some  time,  but  was  not  believed  to  be  in 
any  immediate  danger,  and  his  sudden  death  came 
as  a painful  surprise  to  his  friends  and  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession.  Our  illustration,  of  January  4 
last,  of  the  view  at  the  south  end  is  from  a drawing 
by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 

Mr.  David  McGibbon. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  February  23,  at  his  residence,  No.  23, 
Learmonth-terrace,  Queen’s  Ferry-road,  of  Mr. 
David  McGibbon,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy  years,  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  McGibbon  & Ross,  of 
No.  65,  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  McGibbon, 
a son  of  the  late  Charles  McGibbon,  Dean  of  Guild 
and  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company,  was  architect 
to  that  Company,  and  President,  in  1899,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  On  April  1, 
1899,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  conferred  upon 
him,  in  absentia,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  as  a tribute  to  his  artistic  and  literary  attain- 
ments. A native  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  his 
earlier  education  in  the  High  School  there, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University  ; he 
then  followed  his  professional  studies  in  both  that 
city  and  London.  He  also  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  time  to  travelling  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Of  the  architectural  works  designed  and 
carried  out  in  Edinburgh  by  his  firm  we  should 
mention  the  following  The  Girls’  College,  George- 
street,  1890-1  ; additions  to  George  Watson’s  Boys’ 
College,  1892,  with  a subsequent  enlargement  ; the 
Parish  Offices  ; and  Petersfield  Church,  in  Dalkeith- 
road,  of  which  the  nave  was  begun  twelve  months 
ago,  and  for  which  the  plans  comprise  a church 
having  a capacity  for  Soo  persons,  with  a church 
hall,  vestry,  session-house,  and  other  buildings. 
Two  or  three  weeks  since  Messrs.  McGibbon 
& Ross  were  appointed  as  architects  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  cathedral  church  of  Iona  so  as 
to  afford  covered  room  for  over  1,000  worshippers 
by  constructing  a new  roof  for  the  aisles,  south 
transept,  and  choir,  the  present  east  gable  and  the 
gable  outline  on  the  face  of  the  central  tower  being 
taken  as  a guide  for  that  portion  of  the  work.  As 
architect  to  the  Merchant  Company  Mr.  McGibbon 
laid  out  their  feu-ing  grounds  and  built  their  new 
schools.  He  was  architect  also  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Co.’s  offices  in 
George-street,  various  business  premises  in  Princes- 
street,  and  several  branch  offices  for  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland.  As  some  fruits  of  his  travels  on 
the  Continent  he  brought  out,  in  1888,  a volume 
entitled  ‘‘The  Architecture  of  Provence  and  the 
Riviera,”  which  we  reviewed,  with  illustra- 
tions, on  May  18,  1889.  He  also  wrote  for  private 
circulation  an  illustrated  work  upon  “ The  Abbeys 
of  Galloway.”  In  the  interval,  18S7-1892,  Mr. 
David  McGibbon  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross  brought  out  their  standard  work  (of  which  the 
volumes  were  reviewed  in  our  columns  as  they 
were  successively  published)  upon  “ The  Castellated 
and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century."  That  work 
they  supplemented  in  1896-7  with  “The  Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture  of  Scotland,’’  reviewed  in  the 

of  March  21,  1896,  and  October  23,  1897 
Ihe  illustrations,  with  views,  plans,  &c  , for  the 
volumes  we  cite  were  executed  from  drawings 
made,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  McGibbon's  own  hand. 
In  August  1898,  Messrs.  McGibbon  & Ross  won 
the  fourth  premium  of  100/.  for  their  plans  and 
designs  for  the  new  lunatic  asylum  at  Bangour,  for 
the  Edinburgh  and  District  Lunacy  Board,  upon  the 
award  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson,  assessor  to  the 
competition. 

MR.  Goymour  Cuthbert.— We  have,  further,  to 
??n^.DC®  th.e,  death-  suddenly,  at  Eastbourne,  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year  of  Mr.  Goymour  Cuthbert  of 
£heapside-  E C-,  and  Meadow 
Hank,  Blackheatk.  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  18S0.  Mr.  William  Wimble  and  Mr 

the>nRovalCrhbfrt  ("Te  ,0int  archilerfa  of 
(lln.fr.2i1  .Co“rts  of  Justice-chambers,  Strand, 
“4,  “ °ur  columns  of  January  .7, 
1S81.  The  building  stands  opposite  the  Strand 
entr  ance  into  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  was  erected 

and  .rrh5t,au?n  ' a egal  b,,si“ss  club,  consultation 
and  arbitration-rooms,  othce-chambers,  and  so  on 
The  red  sandstone  of  which  most  of  the  front  was 

Peil. h.0.deS  , T,  Aspatria’  the  granite  is  from 
Peterhead.  In  July,  iSgS,  Mr.  Goymour  Cuthbert 
S— f appointed  to, act  as  joint  architect 
with  the  late  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  for  the 
new  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall  and  buildings  In 
Bishopsgate-street  Within.  After  Professor  Banister 
death,. J“>y.  1899,  Mr.  Cuthbert  was 
awarded,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Aston 
ttebb,  as  assessor,  in  March,  1,01.  the  first  prc- 
mium  in  respect  of  his  designs  and  plans,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  for  the  new 

LonT’Vn'T  Was  Lientenaut-Colouel'  of  the 

R,f|e  Brigade  and  had  received  the  Volun- 
teer  decoration  for  his  services. 

thJrnhWth,1?1^1"  WE?™raSTEK.-We  read 
3 d°°or  has  Purchased  from  L 
famous  DunnrSeil^atl-0n  ‘°  Cardi"=*l  Vaughan, 
f m fi„»|D  PP  .°a.rv,ngs'  consisting  of  the  fi 
f~ur  finely  executea  choir  stalls  wh'ch  origin- 
(’'!°"gedtoih'ctlaPelo>  St-  Urban  Monastery,  n 
thP  rh06’ 3nd  - ihat  the  donor  undertakes  to  def 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Outwood,  Wakefield.— 
A new  church  and  Sunday  school  have  been  erected 
at  Outwood,  Wakefield.  The  new  building  will 
accommodate  350,  and  the  Sunday  school  will  seat 
280  scholars  ; in  addition  to  which  there  are  five 
vestries.  The  total  cost,  inclusive  of  furnishing,  is 
about  3,200/.  The  church  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Garside  & Pennington,  of  Castle- 
ford  & Pontefract.  The  chancel,  which  is  raised 
from  the  general  floor  level,  accommodates  the 
choir,  and  has  a communion-table  at  the  end.  Over 
the  table  is  a stained-glass  memorial  window. 

Church  Buildings,  Jarrow. — In  connexion 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  Jarrow,  the  building 
surrounded  by  Commercial-road,  Chater-street,  and 
Drury-lane — which  was  originally  built  for  a theatre 
many  years  ago,  and  afterwards  used  for  religious 
purposes — has  been  secured  by  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Peter's,  who  have  made  several  internal  altera- 
tions, and  converted  it  into  parish  buildings  for 
their  U3e.  The  main  entrance  to  the  buildings  is  off 
Commercial-road.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  main 
hall,  which  will  accommodate  400,  and  part  can  be 
shut  off  by  a movable  partition,  thus  forming  a 
small  room  for  club  purposes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  is  a platform  having  retiring  rooms  on  each 
side  and  a store  above  for  books,  Church  Lads’ 
Brigade  rifles,  &c.  Below  is  a heating  chamber. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a club  room  and  a gallery  to  the 
hall.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  of  South 
Shields.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  are  Messrs.  Craig  & Son,  of  Jarrow. 

Church,  near  Matlock.  — The  district  of 
Dethick  Lea  and  Holloway  is  to  have  a new  church 
erected  by  the  coming  summer.  The  building  is  to 
be  known  as  Christ  Church,  and  it  stands  on  the 
Holloway  hillside,  overlooking  the  Matlock  ravine. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  4,000/.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  November  2 last  year.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wildgoose,  of  Matlock,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
Currey,  of  Derby,  is  the  architect.  The  accommo- 
dation will  afford  seating  for  400  worshippers,  and 
the  building  is  to  be  Gothic  in  style. 

Church,  Stoughton,  Guildford.— The  final 
stage  of  the  Stoke  Church  extension  scheme,  in- 
augurated nearly  five  years  ago,  was  initiated 
recently,  when  the  foundation-stone  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Stoughton,  was  laid.  The  plans  for  the 
new  church  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Gillbee  Scott, 
of  London,  though  it  is  not  contemplated  to  carry 
them  out  in  their  entirety  at  present.  The  new 
church  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  consist  of  a nave,  divided  into  five 
bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a porch  at 
the  west  end  of  each.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  will  be  a choir  vestry  and  a clergy 
vestry.  The  foundations  for  a tower  are  being 
put  in,  but  this  portion  of  the  building  will 
not  be  proceeded  with  at  present.  The  lower 
stage  of  the  intended  tower  will  eventually  be 
used  as  the  organ  chamber,  a temporary  recess 
being  provided  in  this  position  for  present  use. 
Internally  the  windows  will  have  red  brick  dress- 
, ings,  and'  will  be  glazed  with  red  light  glazing, 
and  the  arcades,  columns,  bases,  string  courses,  and 
all  architectural  features  will  be  in  Bath  stone. 
The  roofs  will  be  open-timbered,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  flooring  under  the  seats  will  be  of 
wood  blocks,  and  the  passages  tiled.  The  roofs 
will  be  covered  with  American  green  slates.  The 
walls  externally  will  be  faced  with  Bargate  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  throughout.  The  church 
will  be  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the 
ventilation  will  be  provided  by  vertical  inlet  shafts 
built  in  the  wall  under  each  window  opening.  The 
new  building  will  seat  about  270.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Webster  & Cannon,  of  Aylesbury.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  4,290/.,  but  subsequent 
to  its  acceptance  the  committee  sanctioned  the 
provision  of  permanent  vestries  in  place  of  tem- 
porary ones,  at  an  increased  cost  of  366/. 

Church,  Retford.— The  plans'  for  the  new 
church  in  South  Retford  prepared  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham,  have  been  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  the  contract  let  to  a Sleaford  firm 
of  builders. 

Asylum  Extension  and  Technical  School 
Plymouth.— At  Plymouth  on  the  26th  ult.,  Colonel 
W.  Langton  Coke,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  held  an  inquiry,  the  Plymouth  Corpora- 
tion having  asked  for  powers  to  borrow  40,000/.  for 
the  extension  of  Blackadon  Asylum  and  10,500/.  for 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  Technical  Schools  of 
the  borough.  There  were  present  Mr.  J.  Pa  ton 
(Borough  Surveyor).  Messrs.  Hine  and  Odgers 
(architects),  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell  (architect),  and 
others.  The  Town  Clerk  stated  that  the 
Borough  Asylum  at  Blackadon  was  originally  built 
to  accommodate  200  lunatics,  but  with  administra- 
tive accommodation  for  officers  and  others  of  400. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  were  at  present  280 
patients  in  the  Asylum.  The  plans  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Odgers,  who  by  his  estimate  showed  that  for 
the  general  block  of  buildings,  reckoning  at  6d.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  amount  would  be  23,875/  ■ the 
isolation  hospital,  at  9d.  per  cubic  foot,  5,013/.  ; 
drainage,  512/.  ; hot-water  apparatus,  1,700 1.  ; 
machinery,  hot  water,  gas  service,  extra  boilers,  new 
fittings  in  kitchen  and  laundry,  1,5c  o/.  ; temporary 
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fencing,  road-making,  fire-hydrants,  telephone,  &c., 
2,000/.;  furnishing,  estimated  at  3,000/.;  architects’ 
commission,  1,850/.;  clerk  of  the  works'  salary,  550/. 
The  present  accommodation  was  for  90  males  and 
no  females,  9 male  attendants,  and  11  female 
attendants.  By  the  plans  put  forward  for  the 
extension  there  would  be  accommodation  for 
183  males  and  223  females,  25  male  and  31  female 
attendants. — As  to  the  Technical  Schools,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Schools  and  the  Council  had  approved 
of  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Snell,  the  architect.  The 
present  building  was  opened  in  1891,  having  been 
erected  as  a Jubilee  memorial.  Mr.  Snell  then 
explained  the  plans  for  the  extension. 

School,  Inverurie. — The  plans  for  the  new 
school  to  be  erected  by  Inverurie  School  Board 
have  been  approved.  The  school,  which  is  to  be 
situated  near  the  Market-square  of  Inverurie,  with 
a wing  to  Chelsea-road  and  the  frontage  to  a new 
street  to  be  formed,  will  have  accommodation  for 
660  pupils.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
between  6,000/.  and  7,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen.  The  main 
feature  of  the  building  will  be  a central  hall,  90  ft. 
in  length  by  25  ft.  in  breadth,  and  having  a height 
of  22  ft.  It  will  be  lit  by  six  dormer  windows.  On 
each  side  of  this  hall  four  class-rooms,  25  ft.  square, 
are  provided  for,  and  at  the  front,  facing  the  new 
street,  will  be  another  three  classrooms.  A room 
for  the  headmaster  is  also  provided  in  the  front. 
Cloakrooms  for  the  senior  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively will  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  hall  near  the 
entrance  from  the  new  street.  At  the  back  of  the 
central  hall  there  will  be  cloakrooms  for  the  junior 
boys  and  girls,  and  also  rooms  for  the  male  and  female 
teachers  respectively.  From  the  back  a porch  will  lead 
to  the  large  playground,  where  shelter  sheds  for  the 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  erected.  The  playground 
will  be  some  280  ft.  by  300  ft.  in  extent,  and  the 
school  itself  165  ft.  by  95  ft.  In  the  basement  under- 
neath the  school  there  will  be  a heating  chamber. 
There  will  be  two  main  entrances  from  the  new  street 
— one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  Other 
entrances  or  exits  are  provided  for  at  Chelseh-road 
and  High-street.  The  building  is  to  be  of  Aberdeen- 
shire grey  granite  ashlar.  For  the  new  school- 
house,  in  close  proximity  to  the  school,  the  plans 
have  also  been  approved. 

Harbour  Offices,  Swansea. — The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  harbour  offices, 
which,  at  a cost  of  15,000/.,  are  being  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Somerset-place  and  Adelaide-street,  Swan- 
sea. In  response  to  advertisements,  ninety-seven 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for  the  work, 
and  the  selected  design  was  that  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Seward.  Tenders  for  carrving  out  the  work  were 
invited,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  Brothers,  Swansea, 
accepted.  The  whole  of  the  area  of  the  building  is 
now  up  to  a level  of  about  5 ft-  above  the  street. 
The  building,  which  is  Renaissance  in  character,  is 
being  built  in  red  Cattybrook  brick,  relieved  by 
Portland  stone  mouldings  and  dressings.  The 
trustees  determined  that  they  would  only  provide 
sufficient  accommodation  for  their  own  require- 
ments, and  in  consequence  the  building  is  but  two 
stories  high.  There  are  two  main  entrances,  one 
from  Somerset-place  and  one  in  Adelaide-street,  the 
latter  giving  direct  access  to  the  main  shipping 
office,  and  the  former  to  the  solicitors  and  account- 
ants’ department  on  the  ground  floor,  approached 
by  corridors  communicating  with  a central  hall.  A 
stone  staircase  leads  from  this  hall  to  the  second 
floor.  On  the  north  side,  facing  Somerset-place, 
over  the  accountants'  offices,  are  the  engineers 
offices  ; and  over  the  solicitors’  offices,  looking  into 
Adelaide-street,  are  the  superintendent’s  suite  of 
rooms.  The  Boardroom  stands  over  the  large  • 
shipping  office  below.  Lavatory  accommodation  iB 
provided  on  both  floors,  and  the  whole  of  the 
juilding  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
radiators.  A few  open  fireplaces  will  be  provided  in 
the  rooms  of  the  principal  officers.  The  building 
will  be  lighted  throughout  with  electric  light.  A 
feature  of  the  design  will  be  a clock  tower  over  the 
entrance  in  Somerset-place. 

Houses  Erected  in  Liverpool.— Mr.  William 
Goldstraw,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Building 
Surveyor,  has  issued  his  annual  report.  The  new 
houses  built  during  1901  numbered  1,963,  or  39omoie 
than  in  1900,  and  an  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
past  six  years  of  175.  The  building  of  houses  has 
varied  since  1895,  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
1899,  when  2,358  houses  were  erected.  Since 
the  extension  of  the  city  boundaries  in  1895, 
there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  erected  annually  until  1899,  the  compara- 
tive falling  off  during  the  last  two  years  being 
coincident  with  a remarkable  outburst  of  house- 
building just  beyond  the  city  boundaries,  in  the 
Garston  district.  The  districts  in  which  new  houses 
were  built  in  1901  are  : — West  Derby,  584  ; Waver- 
tree,  475  ; Walton,  391  ; old  city,  316  (of  which  277 
were  tenement  houses  built  by  the  Corporation, 
each  separate  dwelling  being  counted  as  a house) ; 
Toxteth  Park.  197  ; total,  1,963.  West  Derby  i9  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  In  1900  Wavertree  occupied 
the  first  position.  As  compared  with  1900,  West 
Derby  shows  an  increase  of  houses  erected  last  year 
of  21 1,  the  old  city  an  increase  of  209,  Walton  an 
increase  of  Dinety-one,  Wavertree  a decrease  of  six, 
and  Toxteth  Park  a decrease  of  1 15.  The  increase 
in  West.  Derby  is  attributed  to  the  building  upon 
the  Oakhill  Instate,  Old  Swan.  In  1900  no  houses 
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[nder  12/.  rental  were  erected,  but  last  year 
j22  of  this  type  were  built  (labourers’  dwellings 
luilt  by  the  Corporation).  New  houses  between 
8/.  to  25/.  rental  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
teveral  types  erected  last  year,  the  percentage  of 
he  various  rentals  being  as  follows Houses  of 
ental  under  12/.,  11-31  per  cent.  ; houses  of  rental 
rom  12/.  to  18/.,  28-43  Per  cent.  ; houses  of  rental 
rom  iS /.  to  25/.,  32-24  per  cent.  ; houses  of  rental 
rom  25/.  to  35/.  22-47  Per  cent.  ! houses  of  rental 
rom  35/.  upwards,  5-55  per  cent.  With  regard  to 
he  general  building  work  of  the  city,  there  has 
teen  no  remarkable  change.  During  last  year  464 
welling-house9,  eleven  workshops,  stables,  and 
>ther  minor  buildings,  six  public  buildings,  offices, 
.nd  manufactories  were  pulled  down  in  the  city. 
■Jo  warehouses  were  demolished. 

Stourbridge  New  Workhouse  and  Cottage 
Iomes.  — At  Stourbridge  Board  of  Guardians’ 
neeting  recently  the  Building  and  Sites  Committee 
irought  up  a report  in  which  they  recommended 
hat  the  Board  should  purchase  7^  acres  of  land  as 
li  site  for  cottage  homes  for  the  children  at  the 
Heath,  at  120 /.  per  acre.  The  recommendation  was 
idopted.  The  committee  recommended  the  appoint- 
-nent  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  as  architect 
or  the  new  workhouse  and  for  the  cottage  homes. 
His  selection  was  approved. 

1 The  New  Municipal  Buildings,  Clydebank. 
—The  new  municipal  buildings  for  the  burgh, 
situated  on  Dumbarton-road,  are  now  approaching 
completion,  and  the  Town  Council  are  arranging 
ror  a formal  opening.  The  buildings  were  begun 
iver  three  years  ago.  The  suite  comprises  large 
aall  and  lesser  hall,  public  offices  for  the  Burgh 
Dfficials,  police  court  and  police  station,  library  and 
reading-room.  There  are  also  annexes  of  baths  and 
fire  station.  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  also  the  architect 
for  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  was  the  architect  for 
the  buildings.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  buildings 
will  be  about  55,000/. 

New  Variety  Theatre  for  Glasgow.— It 
is  stated  that  The  Empires  (Ltd.)  Co.  have  pur- 
chased a site  in  Glasgow  upon  which  they  intend  to 
build  a large  variety  theatre.  The  architect  for  the 
building  is  Mr.  Frank  Matcham. 

POORHOUSE,  OLDMILL,  Aberdeen. — Workmen 
for  some  time  past  have  been  dismantling  and 
demolishing  at  Oldmill  Reformatory  the  buildings, 
in  order  that  operations  may  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  erection  of  the  new  poorhouse.  The 
architects — Messrs.  Brown  & Watts — are  preparing 
the  necessary  specifications. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Thirlmere  Aqueduct.  — The  second  line  of 
water  main  from  Thirlmere,  which  the  Manchester 
Corporation  have  just  decided  to  lay  down,  will 
consist  of  44  in.  diameter  pipes  capable  of  convey- 
ing 12  million  gallons  daily.  The  southern  portion, 
from  Manchester  to  Longridge,  about  thirty  miles, 
is  to  be  put  in  hand  first,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Monk  & Newell,  of  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Fenham  Main  Sewerage. — The  Benwell  and 
Fenham  Urban  District  Council  some  two  years  ago 
decided  that,  owing  to  the  large  building  develop- 
ments at  Fenham,  it  was  time  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  their  district 
should  be  undertaken,  and  accordingly  instructed 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Birmingham,  to  prepare  plans.  These  were  shortly 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Council  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  11,500/.  After  considerable  delay  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  plans  have  at  last  been  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  tenders  are 
to  be  invited  at  once.  The  sewer  will  be  in  a deep 
tunnel  for  nearly  a mile,  the  outfall  being  into  the 
tidal  river  Tyne  at  Scotswood.  This  main  sewer 
will  serve  a large  area,  and  will  no  doubt  tend  to 
facilitate  the  building  operations  considerably. 


FOREIGN. 

RUSSIA. — The  Government  and  the  municipal 
authorities  in  St.  Petersburg  have  granted  a large 
sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  improving  the  city 
generally,  but  with  especial  reference  to  the  hospital 
accommodation,  which  at  present  is  not  adequate 
enough,  though  St.  Petersburg  is  by  no  means  an 
unhealthy  place.  The  River  Neva  requires 
much  more  efficient  control  ; the  bridge  from 
the  city  side  of  the  river  to  the  University 
buildings  is  being  as  rapidly  built  as  local 
circumstances  permit,  'but  “ temporary  ” timber 
bridges,  which,  in  fact,  have  to  last  for  years,  are 
not  very  ornamental,  and  are  not  creditable  to  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  Europe,  especially  when  the 
material  itself  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  a river  always  frozen  in  winter. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  scope  of  these  im- 
provements include  two  bridges  over  the  Neva,  and 
that  an  open  competition  with  large  premiums  is 
invited  by  the  municipality  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Designs  will  be  received  in  that  city  by  September 
14  next,  at  the  Town  Hall. 

Germany. — A marble  statue  of  Count  William 
Bismarck,  the  late  President  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Province  of  East  Prussia,  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
House  of  the  Diet  as  soon  as  it  can  be  executed. 
We  learn  that  the  pumice-stone-brick  industry 
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in  the  Rhine  Province  has  received  an  enormous 
impetus  during  the  past  few  months,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  German  architects  are  more  inclined  to 
use  the  material  for  partitions  in  upper  stories.  It 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  so  light  that 
supporting  girders  are  either  rendered  unnecessary 
or  need  only  be  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  These 
bricks  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  nearly 
sound-proof,  and  are  durable  even  when  used  in  the 
exterior  of  a building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electric  Lighting,  Nottingham. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  C.  Smith,  R.E.,  sat  at  the  Nottingham 
Guildhall  on  the  25th  ult.  to  hear  evidence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  application  of  the  authorities  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
15,000/.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  A.  Brown  (City  Engineer), 
Mr.  H.  Talbot  (Electrical  Engineer),  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Harris  (of  the  Town  Clerk’s  department).  It  was 
stated  that  the  population  of  the  city  was  239,753, 
and  that  the  outstanding  debts  amounted  to 
1,338,005.  The  money  in  respect  of  which  the 
application  had  been  made  was  required  for  electric 
extensions  during  the  next  twelve  months,  the  items 
including  service  connexions,  1,500/. ; meters,  2,000/. ; 
and  underground  mains,  10,000/. 


County  Council  having  asked  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  for  an  expression  of  their  views 
as  to  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  danger  to  which  dwelling- 
houses  are  exposed  by  reason  of  the  storage  of 
timber  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  and  against 
the  boundaries  of  yards  where  such  boundaries 
are  adjacent  to  dwelling-houses.  Mr.  C.  J.  Morgan, 
Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  it  having 
been  reported  that  the  matter  had  already  been 
considered  by  certain  District  Councils,  Mr.  G.  T.  B. 
Cobbett  stated  his  reasons  for  contending  that  the 
existing  law  sufficiently  met  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  After  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bett, seconded  by  Mr.  John  Grover  (builder),  and 
unanimously  resolved  : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  as  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
sufficiently  deals  with  the  question  of  the  storage 
of  timber,  no  fresh  legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.”  It  was  agreed  to  communi- 
cate on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  with  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  trade  Press,  other  action 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  a sub-committee. 

“Investments  in  Houses  and  Lands.”— This 
small  book  should  have  been  given,  under  “ Books 
Received  ” in  our  last,  as  published  by  Effingham 
Wilson,  not  by  the  National  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  whose  conspicuous  advertisement  stamped 
on  the  cover  misled  us. 


Humiliated  figure  of  Fame  formed  in  fron  t of  th 
House  in  the  recent  celebration  in  Paris  • 
“ E.L.B.”  electric  lights. 

Yorkshire  College  Engineering  Society.— 
rofessor  J.  O.  Arnold,  of  Sheffield,  lectured  on  the 
th  ult.  before  the  Yorkshire  College  Engineering 
)ciety,  on  " The  Internal  Architecture  of  Metals,” 
rofessor  Goodman  presiding.  The  causes  of  the 
dden  snapping  of  steel  were  traced,  Professor 
■nold  remarking  on  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
ere  more  attentive  to  the  proper  annealing  of  iron 
an  were  the  English.  The  St.  Neot’s  rail,  which 
recked  the  Scotch  express,  was  shown  ; the  rail 
:w,  he  said,  into  seventeen  pieces,  but  it  had  been 
iwn  twenty-two  years,  and  ought  to  have  been 
ken  up  two  years  before. 

Storage  of  Timber  in  London.— A meeting 
the  London  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federa- 
m was  held  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
! Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  to  decide  as  to  what 
tion  should  be  taken,  in  the  interests  of  the 
mdon  timber  trade,  in  view  of  the  London 


The  Victor  Hugo  Illumi- 
nations, Paris.— As  already  men- 
tioned, the  illuminations  for  the 
recent  Victor  Hugo  celebration  at 
Paris  were  all  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  English  firm,  the  “ Electric 
Lighting  Board  ” Co.  The  most 
extensive  illuminations  were  at  the 
Place  des  Vosges,  Place  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Place  de  l’Hotel  de 
Ville.  A brilliant  effect  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Place  des  Vosges  by 
means  of  the  company’s  flexible 
strips  studded  with  lamps  of  all 
colours,  and  right  round  the  entire 
Place  were  arranged  electric  light- 
ing boards,  some  ninety  in  number, 
on  each  of  which  was  written  in 
coloured  electric  lamps  the  name 
of  one  of  the  poet’s  works.  A 
figure  of  “ Fame  ’’  was  seen  illumi- 
nating the  house  inhabited  by 
Victor  Hugo,  the  design  outlined 
on  the  E.  L.  B.  system.  The  de- 
coration scheme  in  the  Place  Victor 
Hugo  was  made  to  represent  a 
Roman  circus,  and  in  front  of  each 
platform  were  four  poles  bearing 
baskets  of  electric  flowers.  From 
these  baskets  were  suspended  gar- 
lands of  electric  flowers  stretching 
from  pole  to  pole  and  disappearing 
in  the  rows  of  trees  beyond.  The 
Place  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville  was  also 
illuminated  by  the  use  of  the  Com- 
pany’s strip  studded  with  electric 
lights  shaded  by  artificial  flowers, 
and  the  principal  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  facade  of  the  Town  Hall, 
were  outlined  on  the  E.  L.  B.  sys- 
tem. We  give  an  illustration  of 
the  figure  formed  in  electric  illu- 
mination in  front  of  the  poet’s 
former  residence. 

The  Manchester  Building 
By-laws. — The  Improvement  and 
Buildings  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  recommend  for  adoption 
the  new  building  by-laws  which 
were  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 
The  committee  have  resolved  unani- 
mously— “ That  the  Council  be  again 
recommended  to  make  the  amended 
by-laws,  which  have  been  formu- 
lated and  approved  in  draft  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.”  In  a 
: Victor  Hugo  report  on  the  matter  the  Deputy 
lined  out  in  Town  Clerk  states  that  “the 
desirability  of  amending  some  of  the 
existing  by-laws  first  received  con- 
sideration by  the  Improvement  and 
Buildings  Committee  in  April,  1897.  The  amend- 
ments had  reference  to  the  thickness  of  walls 
of  domestic  buildings,  and  especially  of  party 
walls  ; the  construction  of  flues  ; the  regulation 
of  roof  battens ; the  adaptation  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  timbers  in  common  use  by  builders  ; provi- 
sion for  ceiling  joists  ; the  repeal  from  the  by-law  as 
to  open  spaces  in  front  of  houses  of  the  exception 
in  favour  of  plans  approved  before  June  22,  1890, 
which  became  obsolete  in  1S93  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  section  19  of  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion Act,  1891,  limiting  the  operation  of  approvals 
to  a period  of  two  years  ; amendment  of  the  by-laws 
respecting  down  spouts  so  as  to  prevent  their  direct 
communication  with  drains  ; better  provision  as  to 
ventilation  of  house  drains  ; better  and  more 
complete  provision  as  to  the  size  and  ventila- 
tion of  soil  pipes  ; and  an  amendment 
of  the  by  - law  relating  to  plans  and  sec- 
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tions  so  as  to  require  them  to  be  prepared  in  a 
permanent  manner  and  upon  durable  material.  The 
amendments  have,  ever  since  April,  1897,  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Improvement  and 
Buildings  committee,  and  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  whom  many  conferences 
and  much  correspondence  have  taken  place.”  He 
further  points  out  “ the  great  desirability  of  per- 
mitting the  new  by-laws  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion as  early  as  practicable,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  (contrary  to  his  frequently 
expressed  opinion)  have  been  sanctioning  plans  in 
accordance  with  such  amendments.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Public  Works  and  Buildings. — The  estimated 
items  of  expenditure  in  respect  of  public  works  and 
buildings  for  the  year  ending  on  Match  31,  1903, 
amount  to  a total  of  2,254,602/.  The  estimated 
net  increase  (84,387/.)  includes  the  following  items  : 
Public  buildings  in  Great  Britain,  33,000/.  ; revenue 
buildings,  26,500 /. ; harbours  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  13.583 /.  ; public  buildings  and  works  in 
Ireland,  19,495/.  ; and  railways  in  Ireland,  12,324/. 
For  special  works  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace  there  is  a charge  estimated  at  10.000/., 
and  sums  of  6,000/.  and  1,500/.  are  respectively 
allotted  to  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  the  new  works  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
For  the  Houses  of  Parliament  buildings  the  esti- 
mate amounts  to  43,500/.,  showing  a net  increase 
of  5,500/.  ; a sum  of  116,200/.  is  needed 
for  the  Royal  parks  and  pleasure  gardens, 
and  of  the  net  increase  (4,700/.)  under  that  head, 
3,864/.  relates  to  new  works,  alterations,  and  addi- 
tions. The  estimate  for  Art  and  Science  buildings  in 
Great  Britain  is  43,300/.,  the  net  increase  being 
9,300/.  Other  requirements  stand  at  371,000/.  for 
revenue  buildings,  413,700/.  for  public  buildings  in 
Great  Britain,  19,061/  for  harbours  under  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  222,172 /.  and  125.802/.  for  public 
works  and  buildings  and  railways  respectively  in 
Ireland.  The  estimates  for  the  Royal  palaces  and 
Marlborough  House,  as  for  ordinary  expendi- 
ture, amount  to  72,800/.,  showing  a net  decrease 
of  31,800/.,  after  allowance  is  made  for  an  increase 
of  1,604/.  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  Royal 
palaces,  and  of  2,500/.  for  similar  expenses  at  Marl- 
borough House  ; for  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermvn-street,  3,350/.  for  its  enlargement ; and  for 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  3,350/.  for  the  completion 
of  the  installation  of  electrical  light.  The  principal 
building  works  now  in  progress  in  London  include 
the  new  Savings  Bank  in  West  Kensington,  the 
Admiralty,  and  War  Office,  Whitehall,  and  the  block 
of  offices  on  the  Parliament  and  Great  George-street 
sites,  Westminster. 

New  Clock,  Kensington.— We  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  Government  intend  to  erect  a 
large  illuminated  turret  clock  at  the  Savings  Bank, 
Kensington,  forthe  useof  the  public,  and  that  Messrs. 
W m.  Potts  & Sons,  of  Leeds  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  have  the  work  in  a forward  state,  and  it  will 
be  erected  at  an  early  date. 

Screens,  Unitarian  Church,  Rochdale.— 
As  a memorial  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  has  just 
been  presented  to  the  Rochdale  Unitarian  Church 
two  carved  screens  to  form  a new  baptistry. 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter,  have  carved 
the  screens.  The  screens,  which  are  carved  out  of 
English-grown  oak,  form  the  new  baptistry  (at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle),  into  which  has  been 
removed  the  old  font,  with  its  spiral  cover  of  carved 
oak. 

A Whitewashing  and  Painting  Machine.— 
Messrs.  Wallach  Bros,  have  sent  us  an  illustration 
and  description  of  their  “ Star  ” whitewashing,  cold 
water  painting,  and  calcimining  machine.  By  this 
machine,  which  is  a hand  pump  with  a flexible  tube 
and  rose  connected  with  it,  the  whitewash  or  paint 
is  pumped  over  the  surface  to  be  covered.  They 
claim  that  the  expense  of  whitewashing  is  reduced 
25  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  that 
cracks  and  crevices  can  be  filled  up  more  completely 
than  by  hand.  The  barrel  of  the  pump  is  made  of 
brass,  and  will  not  corrode.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  illustrations  and  description,  we  see  reason 
to  think  the  method  quite  worth  attention  where 
there  are  large  surfaces  to  be  treated  with  white- 
wash or  plain  colour. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. 

—At  a meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society,  held  at  Exeter  on  Friday  last  week  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Parker,  of  Plymouth, 
on  “ Building  By-laws,”  followed  by  a discussion. 


.XL  vuun  OAnlXAlION, — l 

tirst  of  a series  of  four  lectures  on  house  sanitati 
was  delivered  on  the  26th  ult.  in  the  physiolo 
classroom  nf  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast  by  Pi 
lessor  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  on  “ T 
Situation  and  Principles  of  House  Con’structioi 
In  house  construction  the  first  thing  naturally  \\ 
the  selection  of  a site.  The  essential  points  to 
looked  for  in  the  choice  of  a site  for  buildi 
upon  were  as  follows  : (1)  A moderately  elevat 
situation,  with  a slope  in  one  direction 
least,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  ea 
but  not  shut  in  by  hills  at  too  close  a rang 
(2)  a porous  soil,  with  a subsoil  sufficient 
permeable  to  secure  thorough  drainage  aw 
of  the  surface  water  which  fell ; (3)  a situation 
which  the  ground  water  was  not  nearer  the  surfa 


than  8 ft.,  and  not  subject  to  great  fluctuations  ; (4) 
a situation  where  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  iclean, 
and  not  fouled  by  either  sewage  or  refuse  ; (5) -a 
place  which  would  allow  of  facilities  for  a good  water 
supply.  Turning  to  the  question  of  house  con- 
struction, he  said  the  great  problem  was  un- 
doubtedly the  satisfactory  housing  of  the  artisan 
and  poorer  classes  of  town  dwellers.  Having 
alluded  to  the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding  and 
the  proper  methods  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  streets  and  sewerage, 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  deal  with  the 
principles  of  the  construction  of  individual  houses. 
The  primary  objects  to  be  aimed  at  were  to  secure 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  In  the 
proper  construction  of  houses  the  foundation  should 
consist  of  a solid  platform  of  stone  or  concrete, 
deep  enough  to  give  firmness  and  stability  to  the 
building.  This  should  be  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  broad  as  the  walls.  The  bases  of  the  walls 
should  be  expanded  into  footings  of  about  twice 
the  width  of  the  wall  itself.  If  there  were  a 
basement  story,  the  earth  should  be  cleared  away 
all  round  the  house,  so  that  none  directly 
abutted  against  the  wall,  or  if  any  such  were 
impossible,  a device  recommended  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  be  employed.  This 
consisted  in  making  the  wall  hollow  up  to  a 
point  above  the  ground  level.  A damp-proof 
course  should  be  inserted  in  the  wall  a few  inches 
above  the  level  also  ; that  was  formed  of  a layer 
of  impervious  material,  such  as  slates,  &c  , and  em- 
bedded in  cement.  In  the  case  of  underground 
stories  the  damp  course  should  be  beneath  the  level 
of  the  lowest  floor,  and  if  a hollow  wall  were 
adopted  instead  of  an  area  two  such  courses  should 
be  laid,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  and  the 
other  at  the  top,  and  therefore  above  the  ground 
level.  Taking  it  all  round,  brick  was  the  best 
material  with  which  to  construct  walls. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A BUILDER  FOR  RESCISSION 
OF  CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  Baker  v.  Moss  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division  last  week.  It 
was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  against  the 
defendant  for  rescission  of  a contract  to  purchase 
2 acres  of  land  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  entered  into  the  contract  in  the  belief 
that  certain  statements  and  representations  con- 
tained in  the  particulars  of  sale  were  true,  which 
was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Coote  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Buckmaster  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  property  in  question  was 
purchased  by  the  defendant  in  1897,  and  on 
March  21,  1901,  he  put  it  up  for  sale  by  auction, 
the  particulars  of  sale  containing  the  following 
‘‘  The  capital  freehold  building  site  situate  about 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  tube  station,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a capital  letting  class  of  pro- 
perty. . . . Ripe  for  immediate  development.” 
The  plaintiff  attended  the  sale,  and  became  the 
purchaser  of  this  property  at  a price  of  1,500/., 
paying  the  usual  deposit.  He  afterwards  found  out 
that  the  land  in  question  had  been  excavated  some 
years  before  to  a depth  varying  between  7 ft.  to 
20  ft.,  the  gravel  and  sand  being  taken  out,  the 
excavations  having  been  filled  up  with  road 
scrapings,  dust,  refuse,  and  other  rubbish.  The 
plaintiff’s  case  was  that  in  consequence  of  this  the 
by-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  prohibited 
him  building  on  the  land,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  seemed  that  the  excavation  took  place 
between  the  years  1886  and  1890,  and  that  a large 
pond  was  thereby  found  on  the  land.  In  1S92 
the  water  became  very  offensive,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  district,  who  was  called  in 
to  report  on  the  matter,  reported  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  to 
build  on  the  site.  After  a time  the  water  was  got 
rid  of  and  the  excavations  filled  in,  the  land  now 
being  covered  with  grass.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  character  of  the  land, 
and  that  he  had  been  induced  by  the  particulars  of 
the  property  to  believe  that  the  site  was  available 
for  building,  the  purpose  for  which  he  bought  it. 

The  defendant’s  case  was  that  the  land  was 
correctly  described  in  the  particulars  of  sale  ; that 
the  plaintiff  had  full  knowledge  of  all  material 
facts  relating  to  the  land  before  agreeing  to  buy  the 
same ; and  that  if  the  soil  were  excavated  and 
proper  foundations  laid,  the  land  could  be  used  for 
building  without  contravening  the  by-laws  of  the 
County  Council. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that 
there  had  been  a serious  misdescription  of  the  pro- 
perty in  an  essential  particular.  The  land  was 
offered  for  sale  as  a “ capital  freehold  building  site 
ripe  for  immediate  development.”  It,  however 
turned  out  that  the  land  could  not  be  used  for 
building  without  a most  extraordinary  expenditure 
He  found,  as  a fact,  that  the  plaintiff  did  rely  upon 
the  misrepresentation,  and  was  induced  by  it  to  buy 
the  property.  He  accordingly  gave  judgment  for 
the  n aintirt  wifL  mcto 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  EALING. 

The  case  of  Wright  v.  Bury  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Byrne  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  erecting  on 
two  plots  of  land  belonging  to  them  in  the  Hegina- 
road,  Ealing,  buildings  intended  to  be  used  as 
homes  for  aged  poor  people,  in  alleged  violation 
of  the  building  scheme  of  the  St.  Kilda  Estate, 
under  which  these  particular  plots  of  land  were 
said  to  have  been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
private  residences  only. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Lffiderhill  appeared 
in  support  of  the  motion  ; and  Mr.  Levett,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  O.  Leigh  Clare  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  in  March,  1899,  the  St.  Kilda 
Estate,  a building  estate  at  Ealing,  was  put  up  for 
sale,  being  described  in  the  particulars  as  “con- 
sisting of  188  large  choice  plots  for  the  erection  of 
private  residences.”  There  was  also  attached  to  the 
particulars  a condition  that  no  building  of  any 
kind  other  than  a detached  or  semi-detached  house, 
with  appropriate  offices  and  outbuildings  appur- 
tenant thereto,  should  be  erected  on  any  plot.  The 
defendants,  three  days  before  this  sale,  purchased 
two  of  the  plots,  and  in  the  conveyance  the  defen- 
dants covenanted  with  the  vendor  not  to  erect  any 
buildings  of  any  kind  on  the  lots  so  purchased  other 
than  a detached  or  semi-detached  house  in  the 
terms  of  the  before-mentioned  condition.  The 
plaintiff  afterwards  purchased,  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  sale,  four  of  these  lots,  which  were 
situated  opposite  to  those  purchased  by  the  defen- 
dants, on  which  he  built  four  private  dwelling 
houses.  The  defendants  did  not  build  on  their  plots 
until  September,  1900,  when  they  put  up  a notice 
stating  their  intention  to  build  a home  for 
poor  people,  and  asking  for  subscriptions.  The 
plaintiff,  on  protesting  against  this,  was  informed 
that  the  defendants’  proposed  building  would 
only  be  a private  house.  In  November,  1901,  the 
defendants  commenced  to  build,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ealing  Cottage  Homes  for  the  Aged  Poor,  a set  of 
self-contained  living-rooms  for  the  accommodation 
for  about  fourteen  families,  with  a common 
entrance,  kitchen,  sink,  and  offices,  but  otherwise 
independent  of  each  other.  The  plaintiff's  case  was 
that  such  an  erection  by  the  defendants  would 
diminish  the  value  of  his  property  by  30  per  cent., 
and  he  brought  the  present  action.  Hence  the 
present  application  for  an  interim  injunction.  The 
defendants'  case  was  that  they  were  building 
ordinary  eight-roomed  houses  which  could  be  used, 
if  required,  as  private  residences. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  his  lordship, 
in  giving  judgment,  said  what  the  defendants  were 
building  and  proposed  to  build  was  an  ordinary 
eight-roomed  house  on  each  plot,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  these  erections 
were  to  be  used,  he  should  say  that  they  answered 
in  every  respect  the  description  of  a private 
dwelling  house.  It  looked  as  though  the  architect 
had  purposely  designed  the  buildings  in  this  way  in 
case  their  erection  should  be  stopped  and  so  that 
they  might,  if  necessary,  be  at  any  time  used  as 
private  dwelling  houses.  What  the  plaintiff  really 
complained  of  was  the  proposed  use  of  these  build-  • 
ings,  but  that  was  not  the  relief  asked  for  by  the 
notice  of  motion.  He  thought  that  no  case  for  an 
interim  injunction  had  been  made  out,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  motion  failed. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


ACTION  BY  A BUILDING  OWNER  AT 
FOLKESTONE. 

Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  had  before  him  the  case  of  Lord 
Radnor  v.  the  Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd.,  an  action  by  the 
flaintiff  against  the  defendants,  the  lessees  of  the 
ffutel  Metropole  at  Folkestone,  to  restrain  the  erec- 
tion by  the  defendants  of  barriers  across  the  road 
running  on  the  western  side  of  the  hotel  from  the 
Leas  to  the  Sandgate-road,  whereby  the  plaintiff, 
his  lessees,  and  tenants  of  the  land  adjoining,  were 
obstructed  in  the  free  use  for  all  purposes  of  the 
existing  roadway.  The  plaintiff  also  complained  of 
a nuisance  caused  by  the  defendants  in  allowing 
unconsumed  smoke  from  the  chimney-shaft  of  the 
hotel  caused  by  furnaces  and  appliances  used  forthe 
heating  and  electric  lighting  of  the  hotel.  The 
plaintiff  also  further  complained  that  the  defen- 
dants, in  breach  of  a covenant  in  their  lease,  had 
kept  no  boxes  of  flowers  or  evergreens,  or  any  work 
of  an  ornamental  character,  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
engine-house.  The  main  dispute  in  the  case  was  as 
to  the  barriers,  which  the  plaintiff  said  were  a 
violation  of  the  whole  building  scheme  of  his 
estate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  his  lordship 
allowed  the  plaintiff  40s.  damages  on  the  claim  for 
nuisance  caused  by  the  smoke,  nominal  damages 
being  only  asked  for  under  this  head.  With  regard 
to  the  second  head  of  claim,  as  to  the  alleged  breach 
of  the  covenant  to  place  boxes  of  flowers  or  ever- 
greens, &c.,on  the  roof  of  the  engine-house,  his  lord- 
ship  thought  that  the  defendants  had,  before  action 
brought,  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
and  refused  to  award  the  plaintiff  any  damages  in 
respect  of  this.  On  the  other  part  of  the  claim,  as 
to  the  barriers  which  the  defendants  had  erected 
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iis  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
n the  lease  to  prevent  the  de  endants  from  putting 
ip  the  barriers  they  had  erected,  and  the  plaintiff's 
:laim  to  restrain  them  accordingly  failed. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Levett,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Davenport  appeared 
or  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Warmington,  K.C.,  and 
Vlr.  Kirby  for  the  defendants. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE— SMALL 
DAMAGES. 

MR.  Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  4tu  inst.,  delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Avery  and  Wolmerson  v.  Lewis,  briefly  reported  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  the  Builder. 

This  was  a light  and  air  case  having  reference  to 
premises  in  New  Cross-road,  S.E.,  the  plaintiffs 
alleging  that  the  new  building,  which  the  defendants 
bad  erected,  materially  diminished  the  light  to  two 
windows  at  the  rear  of  their  premises,  such  lights 
being  ancient.  They  claimed  a mandatory  injunc- 
tion and  damages.  The  defendant  denied  that  the 
plaintiffs’  light  had  been  materially  or  substantially 
interfered  with. 

The  expert  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  were  Messrs.  J.  Webster,  Forbes,  and 
Downes  ; and  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  Messrs. 
E.  A.  Griming,  Sidney  Goss,  Bruce  Dawson,  H.  W. 
Page,  and  W.  Wall. 

The  facts  of  the  case  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
judgment. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  this  was 
an  action  in  respect  of  the  obstruction,  or  the 
alleged  obstruction,  of  the  access  of  light  to  two 
windows  in  the  plaintiffs’  offices,  windows  which 
were  4 ft.  3 in.  in  height  and  3 ft.  in  width,  and  the 
sill  of  which  was  7 ft.  2 in.  from  the  ground.  The 
windows  looked  due  east,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  in  which  the  windows  were  placed.  A little 
to  the  south  was  a high  building  which,  no  doubt, 
very  much  obstructed  the  light  to  these  windows. 
There  was,  however,  no  lateral  obstruction,  but 
practically  when  you  came  to  examine  the  plans 
and  sections  he  thought  the  access  of  light 
to  those  windows  was,  except  by  the  building 
to  the  south,  practically  unobstructed.  The  ob- 
struction the  plaintiffs  complained  of  was  in 
the  shape  of  a building  only  5 ft.  6 in.  away 
from  the  wall  in  which  the  windows  in 
question  were  placed.  The  building  contain- 
ing these  windows  was  leased  in  July,  1887, 
for  a term  of  sixty  years,  of  which  there  were 
about  forty-four  years  still  to  run  at  a rent 
of  60/.  a year.  In  1892  this  lease  was 
assigned  to  the  plaintiffs  a firm  of  solicitors, 
who  used  the  room  in  which  the  lights  men- 
tioned were,  as  the  private  room  of  the  partners,  or 
one  of  them.  The  defendants  proposed  building  in 
1901,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  informed  that  the 
building  was  to  be  erected  in  such  a manner  as 
would  not  interfere  with  their  lights.  On  October  24 
the  building  was  commenced,  and  on  November  6 the 
plaintiffs,  as  they  said,  knowing  nothing  about  it 
before,  discovered  the  wall  of  which  they  complained 
being  built  up  5^  ft.  away  from  the  wall  in  which 
their  windows  were.  That  was  on  November  6, 
and  at  2.45  p.m.  on  that  day  this  wall,  which  was 
parallel  to  the  wall  in  which  the  plaintiffs’  windows 
were  placed,  was  up  to  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the 
windows.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
building  proceeded,  and  about  5 o'clock  on  that  day 
the  wall  was  up  to  3 ft.  8 in.  above  the  level  of  the 
sill  of  the  plaintiffs'  windows,  as  shown  on 
the  plans.  His  lordship,  having  explained  the 
defendants'  plans  and  sections,  said  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  defendants’  building  as  originally  intended  to  be 
erected  would  have  been  a very  serious  obstruction 
to  the  access  of  light  to  these  two  windows,  and  he 
thought  the  wall  as  it  had  been  raised  was  a material 
obstruction  to  the  access  of  light  to  the  same  win- 
dows. In  that  state  of  things,  the  defendants  gave 
an  undertaking  that  nothing  further  should  be  done 
for  some  time  and  without  forty-eight  hours’  notice, 
but  on  November  13  the  architects  of  the  defendant 
wrote  to  the  architects  of  the  plaintiffs  a letter  upon 
which  stress  had  been  placed.  That  letter  said  that 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  defendant,  had  instructed  them  to 
inform  the  plaintiffs'  architects  that  though  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  building  as  originally  intended  would 
damage  the  plaintiffs’  property,  he  hoped  to  meet 
their  wishes  to  keep  the  wall  down  as  far  as  possible 
to  within  7 ft.  above  the  existing  floor.  The  letter 
went  on  to  state  that  they  proposed  to  start  on  this 
part  of  the  building  on  the  Friday.  A sketch  plan 
not  drawn  to  scale,  with  these  suggestions 
was  given.  His  Lordship  thought  the  defendant's 
proposed  building  would  have  been  an  obstruction 
1 as  to  the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiffs’  windows. 

| This  letter  from  the  defendant’s  architects  to  the 
plaintiffs’  architects  did  not  ask  for  any  reply.  It 
: was  simply  a notice  by  the  defendant’s  architects  of 
what  they  intended  to  do.  On  the  next  day  the 
plaintiffs’  architects  wrote  in  reply  that  they  had 
seen  their  clients,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
: accede  to  the  proposition  contained  in  their  letter, 
and  they  would,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  have  re- 
1 course  to  the  courts  to  enforce  their  rights.  His 
: Lordship  could  see  nothing  improper  in  that  letter. 
But  there  was  a subsequent  letter  which,  to  his 
Lordship’s  mind,  was  a very  important  one — a 
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letter  of  November  15  from  the  defendant  himself 
to  the  plaintiffs.  He  said  that  his  offer  through  his 
architects,  which  was  written  to  avoid  litigation, 
having  been  declined,  he  withdrew  it.  He  said  he 
did  not  intend  to  build  the  wall  opposite  the 
plaintiffs  any  higher,  and  he  left  them  to  take 
any  steps  they  liked.  In  his  Lordship's  opinion 
the  first  sentence  as  to  the  offer-  was  a misstate- 
ment, and  was  written  under  a misapprehension. 
There  was  no  offer  in  the  letter  written  by  the 
defendants’  architects  to  the  plaintiffs’  architects, 
but  merely  notice  of  what  they  intended  to  do.  On 
November  16  the  writ  in  the  action  was  istued.  In 
his  Lordship’s  opinion  at  that  time  a serious  and 
real  obstruction  of  the  access  of  light  to  these  win- 
dows was  threatened,  and  this  action  was  perfectly 
justified.  Then  notice  of  motion  was  given  of  an 
interim  injunction,  and  it  came  on  at  the  end  of 
November,  when  an  order  was  made,  upon  an 
undertaking  given  by  the  defendants  that  the  action 
was  to  be  set  down  for  trial  without  pleadings,  the 
defendants  undertaking  not  to  obstruct  a greater 
angle  of  light  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  windows  of  the  plaintiffs’  offices  than  was 
obstructed  by  the  defendants’  wall  as  it  then 
stood.  That  undertaking  had  been  complied 
with.  On  December  3 notice  of  trial  was 
given,  and  his  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that 
notice  of  trial  was  properly  given.  He  might 
observe  that  there  had  never  been  any  applica- 
tion to  pay  the  plaintiffs'  costs.  Afterwards  the 
defendants  took  down  the  wall  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  they 
completed  the  building  as  shown  on  the  plan.  In 
his  Lordship's  opinion  there  was  no  question  of 
law  to  be  decided  in  this  case  at  all — it  was  merely 
a question  of  fact.  The  only  real  question  was 
whether  the  obstruction  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
plantiffs  to  relief.  As  the  law  stood  at  present,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  obstruction 
created  by  the  defendants’  building  was  “ sufficient,” 
“ material,”  and  “ substantial,”  so  as  to  entitle  the 
plaintiffs  to  relief.  Sometimes  it  had  been  laid  down 
that  it  must  be  a sensible  obstruction,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  they  had  no  definition  of  what  was 
meant  by  “ sensible,"  “ substantial,”  and  “ mate- 
rial.” No  rule  had  been  laid  down  which 
enabled  him  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  line 
the  obstruction  might  be.  The  court  had  to  do  the 
best  it  could  to  lay  down  a line  of  what  was 
“ material  ” and  what  was  not.  He  must  say  that 
looking  carefully  at  the  plans  and  sections  he  should 
have  expected  the  witnesses  to  say  that  there  was 
material  obstruction.  Of  the  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  plaintiffs  themselves 
were  really  the  best  witnesses  to  speak  to  the 
obstruction,  they  being  constantly  in  the  office.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  plaintiff’s  evidence, 
which  said  that  the  light  had  been  materially 
diminished  and  that  the  room  was  not  so  convenient 
for  business  as  it  was  before  the  defendants’  build- 
ing was  erected.  The  defendants’  witnesses 
admitted  there  was  a difference  but  said  it  was 
merely  immaterial  or  theoretical.  Mr.  Webster, 
whom  one  saw  frequently  on  these  cases,  said  that 
the  light  was  substantially  diminished  and  he  saw 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  his  evidence.  Dealing 
with  the  defendants’  expert  witnesses  his  lord- 
ship,  referring  to  Mr.  Griining’s  evidence, 
said  that  he  had  advanced  views  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  material  obstruction  so  long  as  there  was  suffi- 
cient light  left  for  ordinary  purposes.  Mr.  Bruce 
Dawson  said  there  was  no  substantial  obstruction, 
though  there  was  theoretical  obstruction.  The 
defendant’s  witnesses  generally  did  not  ideny  there 
was  obstruction,  but  they  strove  to  minimise  the 
extent  of  its  importance.  Well,  it  was  on  all  this 
evidence  that  he  had  to  come  to  a conclusion,  and 
the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  was  that  there  was  a 
sensible  and  material  obstruction  to  these  two 
windows,  especially  the  northern  one— not  very 
great,  but  still  sufficient  to  maintain  the  action.  The 
defendant  appeared  to  him  to  have  gone  a little  too 
high.  Ought  he,  in  these  circumstances,  to  order  the 
defendunt  to  pull  down  ? Although  he  thought  there 
was  sensible  or  material  obstruction,  still  it  was  a 
small  act,  seeing  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  building  was  erected,  and  kept  within  the 
undertaking  of  the  defendant  when  the  order  was 
made  on  November  29.  In  these  circumstances  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  a mandatory  order.  Ought  he  to  send  the 
case  to  a Master  for  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  / He 
thought  not,  because  if  be  sent  it  to  a Master  the 
costs  of  that  inquiry  would  exceed  the  sum  he 
thought  would  cover  the  damage  to  the  plaintiffs. 
The  order  he  made  was  that  the  defendant  should 
pay  the  costs  of  the  action,  and  he  awarded  the 
plaintiffs  10/.  damages. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Jolly  for  the  defendant. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
SRRATUM. — In  No.  19,061,  p.  222  ante,  “up 
>uld  have  been  “ tip.” 

9,i9S.  — Lifting-Tackle  : B.  Wesselmann.  — 
largements  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  strap  of  a 
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screw  lifting-tackle  contain  fixed,  and  either  hollo 
or  solid,  rods  which,  together  with  cross-bars,  con- 
stitute a framing  for  the  worm-shaft,  the  rods  are 
secured  by  screwing,  or  with  cottars,  or  by  causing 
their  middle  portions  to  fit  into  the  enlargements, 
the  straps  being  cut  from  a rolled  bar  of  the  section 
required.  In  another  shape  the  frame  is  rendered 
detachable  by  the  affixing  of  the  enlargements  to 
the  straps  with  screws  or  by  similar  means,  or  the 
enlargements  are  fashioned  upon  separated  pieces 
welded  on  to  the  strap  the  worm-wheel  shaft  being 
taken  by  the  thickened  welds  ; an  extension  of  one. 
of  the  cross-bars  provides  a guard  for  the  chain- 
wheel. 

19,206.  — Improvements  in  Lifting-Jacks  : 
IV.  H.  Breniou. — A lever,  which  should  have  a U- 
section,  is  pivoted  in  the  head  of  an  adjustable 
standard  and  carries  a pawl  which,  under  norn.al 
conditions,  a spring  retains  in  engagement  with 
teeth  in  the  head  of  the  standard,  close  to  the 
handle  of  the  lever  is  another  lever  for  disengaging 
the  pawl  which  is  joined  to  it  hy  a rod. 

19,220. — A Support  for  Electrical  Lamps  : 
H.  Hirst  and  J.  H.  Codings. — The  case  of  a coupling 
for  pendants  and  other  littings  consists  of  two 
halves,  of  which  one  is  fashioned  with  a projecting 
rim  or  lip,  and  the  other  with  a screw-thread  or 
projecting  pins  that  will  engage  with  a connecting- 
ring having  bayonet  slots  or  being  correspondingly 
screw-threaded  : within  the  casing  are  placed  insu- 
lators that  are  pierced  for  the  connecting  wires,  and 
are  fitted  with  contact-plates  and  spring-plungers, 
the  relative  turning  of  the  parts  is  prevented  by 
means  of  pins  and  slots  in  the  insulators  and  the 
two  halves  of  the  casing. 

19,264.— Treatment  of  Sewage  and  Foul 
Waters  : D.  Cameron,  F.  jf.  Commiit,  and  A.  J.  Mar- 
tin.— In  order  to  intercept  road  grit  the  inventors 
furnish  hinged  guide  boards  for  the  grit-chambers, 
so  that  the  floating  solids  in  the  stream  of  sewage 
shall  be  confined  to  a narrowed  passage,  which 
should  not  be  wider  than  the  sewer.  Pierced  or 
slotted  wells  or  shafts,  fitted  with  valves,  serve  to 
draw  liquid  from  the  grit-chambers  before  the 
removal  of  their  contents,  and  fixed  boards  or 
floats  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  hinged 
boards.  For  supplying  sewage  to  a filter  or  bac- 
terial bed  are  furnished  castings  or  funnels,  mounted 
upon  shafts  carried  upwards  from  the  floor  of  the 
bed,  and  connected  to  one  another  with  supply- 
channels  that  can  be  drained  by  means  of  a pipe 
set  in  communication  with  a container  wherein 
heavy  matters  will  be  deposited. 

19,268.— Flushing  Apparatus  : F.  Wangelin.— 
A rocking  arm,  weighted  at  each  of  its  ends,  con- 
trols the  inlet-cock  ; a siphon  that  communicates 
with  the  discharge-pipe  is  set  within  the  compart- 
ment in  which  one  of  the  weights  will  operate,  and 
it  will  be  started,  normally,  by  the  current  of  the 
flush,  so  as  to  empty  the  compartment,  whereupon 
the  weight  will  descend  to  open  the  inlet.  The 
siphon,  however,  will  not  be  started,  nor  will  the 
inlet  become  opened,  in  the  event  of  the  cistern 
being  emptied  by  a slow  leakage.  A float  working 
within  the  compartment  may,  upon  occasion,  be 
fitted  on  to  the  rocking-arm. 

19,326  —A  Preparation  for  Brazing  Pur- 
poses : L.  Alpe. — Instead  of  borax,  a composition  is 
prepared  of  boracic  acid — 85  parts,  chloride  of 
barium— 5 parts,  cryolite— 5 parts,  and  graphite— 5 
parts. 

19,327. — Screw-unions  for  Pipes  : G.  Chisholm. 
— Metallic  pipe  unions  are  stamped,  cut,  and  pressed 
out  of  sheet-metal.  The  end  of  a round  blank 
that  has  been  cupped  is  perforated,  and  the  resultant 
tube  is  pressed,  with  certain  specified  tools,  so  as  to 
form  a rounded  shoulder  upon  it ; then,  having  been 
placed  in  another  die,  it  is  pressed  with  a top-tool 
into  the  necessary  shape,  and  a screw-thread  is  cut 
on  the  shoulder,  the  male  portion  of  the  union  being 
similarly  prepared,  a screw  collar  is  fashioned  out 
of  a perforated  cup,  and  shapened — the  two  parts 
thus  constitute  a union  ready  for  use. 

19,37!. — An  Electrical  Switch  : E.  Norris.— 
Elec'tro-magnetical  means  of  opening  the  armature 
circuit  in  cases  of  over-load  and  under-load  are 
adapted  for  the  starting-switch  of  a shunt-wound 
motor.  A dipper  mounted  upon  a pivoted  arm  dips 
into  some  semi-conducting  liquid  within  a box,  a 
weight  which  an  electro-magnet  keeps  down  tends 
to  turn  the  arm.  For  under-load  only  a single 
winding  is  fitted  for  the  magnet,  but  for  over-load 
as  well  as  under-load  a compound  winding  is 
employed. 

10,392. — A Cement  : K.  Miillcr. — For  use  in 
making  fine  castings  the  inventor  devises  an  admix- 
ture of  calcium,  sulphate,  and  a saturated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  compounded  with  burned 
magnesia. 

J9.397- — A Method  of  Fastening  Casements, 
Windows,  &C.  : E.  H.  Stodart.— To  the  inner  sash 
of  a window  is  secured  a socket  that  provides  a 
bearing  for  a bolt  to  be  drawn  back  with  a spring, 
there  are  projections  at  one  end  of  the  bolt  and  a 
knob  on  its  other  end,  the  bolt  will  pass  through  an 
opening  in  a socket  upon  the  other  sash,  and— for 
fastening  purposes — it  is  forced  through  the  open- 
in'’ turned  through  90  deg.,  and  then  drawn  back 
by  means  of  the  spring  in  order  that  it  may  engage 
with  a recess  fashioned  in  the  socket  on  the  latter 

SaSin',420.— SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET  JOINTS  FOR  CLOSET 
Pipes  : N.  E.  Cooke  — The  basin  of  the  closet  is 
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socketed  in  the  trap  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  in 
order  that  it  shall  not  be  tilted  forwards  a projection 
that  will  engage  with  a catch  on  the  trap  is  fashioned 
upon  the  basin,  the  parts  being  locked  with  a 
wooden  wedge.  A ground  conical  joint  may  also  be 
used,  and  the  trap  may  be  flanged  and  bolted  on  to 
the  basin,  or,  otherwise,  the  projection  may  con- 
stitute a flange  around  the  basin. 

19,440.— Mechanism  for  Float  Valves:  a. 
Cruickshanks  and  A.  Scrivcnor.—  In  order  that  the 
working  level  may  be  adjusted  whilst  a full  range 
for  the  opening  and  closing  movements  is  obtained, 
a rotatory  valve,  or  a flat  or  tubular  slide,  is  set  to 
work  in  or  upon  an  adjustable  sleeve  or  port-face. 
The  specification  includes  several  forms  of  the  in- 
vention, which  is  available  for  controlling  the  water 
level  in,  and  the  feed  of  water  to,  tanks,  vats 
boilers,  and  similar  vessels. 

10,484.— An  Expansion  Joint  for  Pipes  : C. 
Wills. — An  expansion  and  gastight  joint,  which  is 
described  as  being  particularly  applicable  to 
pedestal  closets,  has  an  elastic  packmg-ring  that 
lies  above  two  other  ring3  of  asbestos,  or  some  such 
material,  by  which  means  it  is  not  liable  to  the 
action  of  sewage  or  of  sewage  ga3.  Studs  or  bolts 
secure  the  gland  to  the  socket. 

! 9,485 .—A  Method  of  Ventilation  : A.  Meyer. 

In’  the  case  of  certain  confined  spaces— as,  for 

instance,  a room  containing  a set  of  fermenting 
vats— the  air  is  drawn  by  exhaustion  through  shafts 
fitted  with  filters  and  non-return  valves,  and  thence, 
after  having  been  passed  over  either  warming  or 
cooling  pipes,  is  conveyed  through  perforated  and 
movable  partitions  into  the  room.  The  air  is  next 
conveyed  through  funnel-shaped  mouths  to  an 
-..1 thf>  vifq  are  in  communi- 


cation. 

jg,-!- —Treatment  of  Wood  : G.  F.  Lebioda. 
—A  solution  for  preserving  wood  and  rendering  it 
fireproof  consists  of  birax— 10  parts,  sulphate  of 
ammonia— 40  parts,  and  boric  acid — about  6 parts. 
The  wood  may  be  steeped  in,  or  sprinkled  or  coated 
with  the  preparation. 

19,525. — An  Appliance  for  Use  in  Geodeti- 
cal  ’ Measurement  : F.  Deinert. — The  inventor 
furnishes  means  of  a ready  correction  of  variations 
in  the  length  of  a steel  measuring-tape  arising  from 
changes  of  the  temperature.  After  the  tape  has 
been  laid  along  the  ground  (and,  by  preference, 
clamped  to  a rail),  one  end  and  a corresponding 
screw-adjusted  carrying-block  are  joined  together 
with  a spring  balance,  which,  at  a chosen  degree  of 
temperature,  imparts  a certain  amount  of  normal 
tension  to  the  tape  ; but  when  the  length  of  the 
tape  becomes  altered  through  a change  of  the 
temperature,  the  screw  of  the  carrying  block  will 
move  the  block  until  the  balance  indicates  twice  the 
amount  of  displacement  from  normal  to  that  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  variation.  The  reading  of 
deviation  from  the  normal  tension  is  signalled  to  the 
operators  along  a second  wire. 

19,548.  — Brick  - moulding  Machinery  : F. 
Johnson. — For  facility  of  repair  in  the  case  of  a 
combined  rotatory  table  machine  and  cam,  or  of  a 
similar  pres3,  the  inventor  makes  the  pug-mill  shaft 
in  two  flanged  parts,  to  be  bolted  together,  and  also 
makes  the  barrel  in  two  or  more  parts.  Due  pro- 
vision is  made  for  rotating  the  mould-table  inter- 
mittently, and  levers  join  opposite  plungers  to  one 
another  whereby  one  will  be  lifted  to  expel  the 
brick  as  the  other  is  being  lowered  by'  the  clay 
impelled  through  the  pug-mill.  A cam-worked 
lever  removes  the  brick  from  the  table  to  the  press, 
where  the  brick  is  compressed  between  plungers  of 
which  the  lengths  can  be  adjusted  and  which  are 
joined  with  vertical  rods. 

19,566.— Safety  - apparatus  for  Lifts  : T. 
Mclnroy — The  apparatus  is  intended  to  effect  an 
automatical  closing  of  a well-door  as  the  cage 
goes  away,  and  is  adapted  to  vertically-closing  and 
vertically-hinged  doors,  as  well  as  to  horizontally- 
collapsible  doors.  A door  after  the  first-named 
kind  is  held  opened  with  a catch,  upon  one  end  of 
a lever,  which  will  be  disengaged  by  the  other  and 
curved  end  of  the  lever  as  it  impinges  against  one 
or  the  other  of  pins  affixed  to  the  cage,  otherwise  it 
is  contrived  that  the  engaging  faces  of  either  the 
catch  or  the  door  shall  be  so  inclined  as  to  have  a 
tendency  to  become  separated  whilst  the  pressure 
of  a plate  upon  the  cage,  that  acts  by  means  of  a 
spring,  keeps  the  engagement  in  action  ; two  weight? 
serve  to  balance,  in  part,  the  weight  of  the  door, 
and  one  of  them  come3  into  play  when  the  door  is 
almost  shut.  For  a vertically-hinged  door  the  lever 
is  cranked.  In  the  case  of  a collapsible  door  the 
catch  will  engage  with  the  weights,  and  not  with 
the  door,  to  the  free  end  whereof,  or  to  a lazy-tongs 
extension,  the  weights  are  joined. 

19.575— A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Hoists 
and  Lifts  : J.  G.  Childs. — Prongs  upon  a bar  are 
secured  to  endless  ropes  around  pulleys  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  well,  so  as  to  constitute  a series 
of  swinging  platforms.  Each  platform  has  rollers 
that  engage  with  guides,  and  there  are  bars  that  can 
be  turned  into  the  well,  upon  which  articles  can  be 
laid. 

19,584  — Improvements  in  Pliers  : R.  Hollweg. 
— Grooved  linings,  either  fixed  or  removable,  are 
provided  for  the  jaws  of  the  pliers,  and  are  made  of 
brass,  copper,  lead,  wood,  &c.,  as  may  be  most  suit- 
able for  the  work. 

r 19.597-—' A Composite  Material  for  Builders’ 
USE  : E.  Bushman. — The  compound  is  made  up  of 


pulverised  silica  and  flint,  oxide  of  zinc,  a solution 
of  borax,  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  aluminium, 
asbestos,  water,  and  a quantity  of  silicate  of  soda 
enough  to  form  it  into  a thick  paste.  The  material 
is  specified  as  being  adapted  for  fireproof  and 
waterproof  covering  for  ceilings  and  walls,  for 
flooring  and  paving  purposes,  for  baths,  sinks,  and 
so  on. 

19,608.— A Composite  Plaster  for  Slabs, 
Sheets,  &c  : C.  W.  T.  Eustance  and  J.  D.  Colley. — 
Plates  for  general  plaster-work,  including  walls, 
partitions,  ceilings,  and  so  on,  are  moulded  under 
pressure  from  an  admixture  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
twenty-two  parts ; water,  containing  5 per  cent, 
of  common  salt,  forty-four  parts  ; hair,  four  parts  ; 
oak  sawdust,  fifteen  parts ; and  shavings  or  horn 
parings,  fifteen  parts.  The  sheets  may  be  secured 
with  cement,  or  be  screwed  or  nailed  on  to  woodwork, 
and  when  placed  can  be  bevelled  and  finished  with 
sandpaper.  Their  surfaces  can  be  papered,  painted, 
or  distempered,  and  the  joints  be  filled  with  plaster. 
They  are  also  available  for  temporary  structures,  in 
the  place  of  iron,  wood,  or  brickwork. 

19,639  — A Winch  for  Use  with  Dredgers  : 
F.  Lobnitz. — A handle  which  is  cranked  on  to  a ring 
upon  the  boss  of  the  drum  enables  one  to  move  the 
chain-drum,  which  runs  loosely  upon  the  driving- 
shaft  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  When  the 
drum  is  moved  towards  the  left  a friction-disc,  or  a 
positive  clutch,  upon  the  drum  will  engage  with  a 
fixed  half-ring  ; when  it  is  moved  towards  the  right 
the  drum  will  become  coupled  to  the  shaft  through 
the  engagement  of  clutches  on  the  drum  with 
corresponding  stationary  clutches. 

19,646.— Kilns  for  Earthenware  Goods  : 
J.  R.  W.  Woodward  and  N.  Collier. — Concentrical 
chambers  are  disposed  under  the  removable  per- 
forated floor,  and  similarly  placed  flues  or  grooves 
which  lead  therefrom  have  intersecting  radial  flues 
which  are  conducted  to  the  main  flue,  an  air-space 
around  the  main  flue  opens  into  passages  which, 
with  others  over  them,  convey  heated  air  to  the 
fire-holes  ; the  goods  can  be  cooled  by  shutting  the 
chimney-damper  and  opening  a man-hole  for  cold 
air  which  will  flow  through  the  kiln  in  a direction 
contrary  to  that  followed  by  the  heating-gases  and 
thence  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Miller  on  “The 
Glasgow  Exhibition."  7.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Mr. 
F.  E.  P.  Edwards  on  “ Elme’s  Work  in  Liverpool." 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  “ Elementary  Statistics."  7 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Mr.  W. 
Beaton  on  “Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1901." 
8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  8. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
" Some  Electrical  Developments  " IV.  3 p.m. 

British  Institute  0/  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds,  engineers,  Blackfriars-road. 
3 P-tn. 

Hartley  College  Engineering  Society  (Southampton). — 
Mr.  R.  H.  Dyer  on  “ Domestic  Sanitation.”  7 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Corporations  new  gasworks  at 
Granton. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Mr.  D.  L.  Allan 
on  “ Brittany."  7 p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Third  Spring  Visit — 
Messrs.  Derry  & Toms’  new  premises,  rear  of  111-119, 
Kensington  High-street,  by  permission  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Williams.  2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  10. 

Surveyors  Institution.— Paper  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bedells, 
entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Insurance  of  Buildings  against 
Fire."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “ Building  Materials." 
7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes, 
F.R.P.S,  on  “Photography  Applied  to  Illustration  and 
Printing.” — II.  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works  Association. — Monthly  meeting,  Car- 
penters’Hall.  7.30  p.m. 

Bristol Society  of  Architects.— Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
on  “ Ancient  Lights.”  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  March  i 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). - 


Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  c 


“ Details  of  Plumbers'  Work.’ 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Paper  to  be  further 
discussed  : Electrical  Traction  on  Railways,"  bv  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Mordeyand  Bernard  M.  Jenkin.  8 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers  (Clasgoiv  Section). 
— 'Note  on  a New  Electro-Magnet  for  Use  in  Magneto- 
Optic  Work,  by  Professor  A.  Gray.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  12. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.—  Annual  General  Meet- 
°,fTthe.  subscribers  and  donors,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Roy?1  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  President,  Mr. 
William  Emerson,  will  take  the  chair  at  5 o'clock. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Paper  by  Pro- 
fcssor  Baldwin  Brown,  entitled  “ Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Dome  as  an  Architectural  Form.”  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.—  Annual  meet- 
ing. 7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  13. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.—  Adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  the  following  papers  “ Electric  Shock,  and 
Legislation  thereon,"  by  Major-General  C.  E.  Webber  ; 

Electric  Shocks  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Aspinail ; “Electric 
Shocks  at  500  volts,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter.  8 d m 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall  (Ft xe  Lectures  on 


Matters  connected  with  Building). — Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith  on  “ Exeter  Cathedral.”  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers , Limited.  — The 
Examination  and  Literary  Committee,  3.45  p.m.  General 
Purposes  and  Finance  Committee,  4 p.m.  Extraordinary 
general  meeting,  5 p.m.  Election  Committee,  5.30  p.m. 
Sessional  meeting,  7 p.m. 

Leeds  atid  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — Mr. 
Ernest  Newton  on  “ House  Building."  6.30  p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  — Discussion  on 
Students’  drawings. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  on  “Artistic  Electric  Illumination,” 
with  demonstrations.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  14. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 
H.  C.  Lander  on  “ Co-operative  Homes.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “Sanitary  Building  Con- 
struction and  Planning : Soil  and  Local  Physical  Con- 
ditions." 7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  (Westminster 
Palace  Hotel). — Paper  on  "The  Uses  of  Engineering 
Models,"  by  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  Chairman.  8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  A rchitects  and  Surveyors. — Paper 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  meeting). 
— Mr.  H.  J.  Deane,  B E.,  on  “The  Use  of  Long  Steel 
Wires  in  Surveying."  8 pm. 

Saturday,  March  15. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  — Conversazione  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Reception  at  7 p.m.  by  the 
President  (Sir  John  Jackson,  F.R.S.E.)  and  Lady 
Jackson,  the  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A., 
on  “ Some  Electrical  Developments."  V.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  Works,  Sutton, 
Surrey.  3 p.m. 

Hartley  College  Engineering  Society,  Southampton. — 
Mr.  S.  W.  Smith  on  “ The  Microstructure  of  Steel.” 
7 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  19.— By  G.  Loveitt  & Sons  (at 
Brinklow). 

Brinklow,  Warwick. — Fourteen  freehold  cottages, 

w.r.  78/.  13s 

East  View  House,  f.,  p 

February  21— By  Willso  1 & Phillips  (at  Great 
Wakering). 

Great  Wakering,  Essex.— New  Town,  Howard’s 

Villa,  {.,  p 

Great  Wakering-st.,  freehold  house  and  shop 

and  seven  cottages,  y.r.  53/.  is 

2,  Olive  Villas,  f. , y.r.  15/.  12s 

2,  Alpha  Villas,  f.,  q.r.  15/.  12s 

Shoeburyness,  Essex.— Grove-rd.,  Salvation  Army 

hall  and  cottage  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  36/. 

CT  February  24. — By  Geo.  Brinsley  & Son. 

Chelsea. — 33  and  35,  Caversham-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  4 1-  Jos-,  y-r.  60/ 

By  Geo.  Head  & Co. 

Dormans  Park,  Surrey. — The  House  by  the  Lake 

and  3 a.  2 r.  21  p.,  f.,  p 

Bath,  Somerset. — Sion  Hill,  a perpetual  yearly 

charge  of  34/. 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Brixton. — 85,  Tulse  Hill,  and  J a.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  zzl , p. 

145,  Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  454  yrs.,  g.r.  30J.,  p 

Streatham. — 11,  Lewin-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  p 

By  Thomas,-  Peyer,  & Miles. 

Dunkerton,  Somerset. — The  Cross  Ways  p.-h., 

and  10  a.  o r.  4 p.,  f.,  y.r.  50/. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

City  of  London. — Philpot-lane,  f.g.r.  300/.,  rever- 
sion in  684  yrs 

35,  Basinghall-st.,  building  site,  area  1,080  ft.,  f- 

Bow. — 190,  Bow-rd.  (S),  c.,  y.r.  75/.  

Albert-ter.,  a plot  of  land,  c.,  q.r.  15/.  

February  25.  — By  John  Bott  & Sons. 

Herne  Hill. — 193,  Norwood-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  p 

By  Cockett  & Henderson. 

Wanstead. — Sylvan-rd.,  Woodlands,  f.,p 

By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 

Hoxton. — 15,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.. 

38/-  - 

31,  Alma-st.  and  1,  Nile-st.  (S),  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  iSS-.  Y-r.  53/.  12s 

31,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  33 yrs-,  g-r.  5 1-  5S-,  y.r.  38/.  .. 

43  to  51  (odd)  and  63,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

31/.  5s.,  y.r.  216/.  

Hackney. — 5 and  7,  Sylvester-rd.  (S)  ; also  Cock. 

Yard  (stabling),  f.,  y.r.  no/.  12s 

1 to  4,  Grove-buildings,  f.,  y.r.  128/.  

Highbury. — 145,  Petherton-rd.,  u.t.  474  yrs.,  g.r.. 

7/.  7s.,  e.r.  70/ 

50,  Leigh-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  55/ 

Harringay. — 108,  Seymour-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  e.r.  42/. 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Hampstead. — 80,  Fitzjohn’s-av.,  area  4 an  acre, 


By  Fredk.  Warman. 

Finsbury  Park. — 35,  Woodberry-grove,  u.t.  990 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  5s.,  e.r.  85/. 

Highbury.— 57,  Leigh-rd.,  u.t.  57J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e.r.  65/. 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  & Cassell 
(on  premises). 

Esher,  Surrey. — The  Royal  Mills  (Esher  Lino- 
leum Company),  area  12  a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f.,  p. 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Gt.  Yarmouth). 

.Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. — 2,  King-st.  (o),  f.,  p. 

172,  King-st.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  106/. 

By  J.  Hart,  Bridges,  & Sons  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Southampton. — Melbourne-st,  the  Mill  Tavern 
b.-h.,  area  2,150  ft.,  u.t.  442  yrs..  g.r.  7/.  10s., 
with  goodwill 
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By  G.  Loveitt  & Sons  (at  Coventry)' 

Coventry',  Warwick. — 22  to  25,  Cross  Cheaping 

(s).  and  six  tenements  in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  249/.  2s.  .64,75° 

19,  Warwick-iow,  f.,  p 590 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.— 3,  Bridge-av.,  u.t.  40A  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  e.r.  48/.  5 1° 

Kensington.— 13  and  14,  Porten-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  93 1.  12s 615 

Februarv  26. — By  Brouett  & Taylor. 

Weybridge,  Surrey.— Windsor  Walk,  The  Haven, 

u.t.  87  yrs..  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  e.r.  80/.  700 

Bloomsbury. — 53,  Gloucester-st.,  f. , w.r.  123/.  10s.  1,090 

Forest  Gate. — 13  and  15,  Khedive-rd.,  u.t.  824 

yrs.,  g.r.  nl.  4s.,  e.r.  56/. 460 

By  Drew  & Son. 

Richmond,  Surrey. — 10,  Larkfield-rd.,  u.t.  764 

yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.,  e.r.  50/.  5*5 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. — Shorndenter.,  i.g.r. 

31/.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  8 1.  12s.  6d ......  3^° 

Deptford.— Watson-st.,  f.g.r.  4/.,  reversion  in 

31*  yrs *33 

By  Duncan  & Kimuton. 

Clerkenwell. — 36,  Granville-sq.,  u.t.  51}  yrs.,  g.r. 

gl.,  r.  56/. 55° 

By  G.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  & Co. 

Pimlico. — Tachbrook-st.,  i.g.r.’s  2226,  u.t.  32 
yrs.,  g.r.  356,  with  reversions  from  2j  to  7 3 

yrs.  (in  lots) 3*°°5 

78,  Belgraverd.,  u.t.  354  yrs.,  g.r.  106,  p 9*° 

80  and  82,  Belgrave-rd.,  u.t.  354  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

r.  200 l. *1850 

35A,  Chari  wood-st.,  u.t.  35$  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r. 

73 6 *°s 675 

23,  Moreton-pl.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  y.r. 

60/.  5 1° 

Belgravia.— 8,  Wilton-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

y.r.  230 1. *i92° 

By  Morgan,  Baines,  & Clark. 

Norwood.  - 76  and  80,  Central  Hill,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  202/. 1,600 

Bexley  Heath. — 88,  The  Broadway,  f.,  y.r.  32/...  4oc 
By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 19,  Ardleigh-rd.,  u.t.  22 

Mb'/' yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  y.r.  40/.  3°: 

February  27. —By  Anscombe  & Ringland. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 26,  Norfolk-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  10 /.,  e.r.  65/.  460 

By  Farebrotiier,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Woolwich,  Kent.  — Harrington  • rd.,  Trinity 

Wharf,  area  25,800  ft.,  f.,  p 2,300 

Trinity-st.,  Jackson  and  Bentley’s  Wharf,  area 

7,700  ft.,  f.,  p 900 

Trinity-st.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in  46  yrs 345 

By  Field  & Sons. 

Southwark.  —18  and  20,  Southwark-st.  (offices, 
warehouses,  &c.),  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  250/.,  y.r. 

690/.  1,100 

February  27.— By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Ealing. — Richmond-rd.,  Sunnyside  and  March 

Villa,  f.,  y.r.  80/.  1,000 

16  to  22  (even),  Ranelagh-rd. ; and  1,  2,  and  3, 
Ranelagh-mews  (stabling) ; also  Rose  Cot- 
tage, f.,  y.r.  254/.  i6s 3i°°° 

By  Izard  & Izard. 

Gunnersbury.— 18,  Silver-cres.,  u.t.  76J  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1;  e.r.  45* 475 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Silvertown. — Tate-rd-,  f.g.r.  526,  reversion  in  98 


yrs. 


at  railway  depot. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS- 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  in  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 196  ,,  „ ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 12  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Shippers  2 5 o 

Flettons 1 8 o 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 6 6 j 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 10  o 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o 

Headers  12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o 
Double  Headers..  16  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12  o o 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o 

Double  Stretchers  15  00 
Double  Headers..  14  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed  2 o o 


i*7° 


i {Muir-st.,  f.g.r.  28/.,  reversion  in  98  yrs 640 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Stratford.  — 46  to  54  (even),  Vicarage-1.,  u.t.  26J- 

yrs.,  g.r.  1 2/.  ios.  6d.,  w.r.  104/. ; 670 

Forest  Gate. — Atherton-rd.,  a freehold  building 

site,  area  3,550  ft.,  p 185 

37  to  43  (odd),  Hasleinere-rd.,  u.t.  87A  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  w.r.  123/.  10s 7S0 

Hackney. — 16,  Gloucester-rd. , u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

ios.,  y.r.  456  585 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  & Etches. 

Netting  Hill. — 141,  143,  and  145,  Portobello-rd. 

(s),  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  130/.  1,610 

By  Ramsay,  Wainwright,  & Co. 

Crouch  Hill. — 87,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  ios.,  y.r.  44/ 440 

Stroud  Green. — 1,  Carlton-rd,  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r. 

il.  ios.,  e.r.  48/. 450 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. — Gate-st.,  The  Sun  p.-h., 

f. g.r.  100/.,  reversion  in  18J  yrs 3i45° 

Forest  Gate. — 70  to  76  (even),  Studley-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

104/.  1,160 

Old  Kent-rd. — 19  to  25  (odd),  Tustin-st.,  u.t.  94 

yrs  , g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  104/. 210 

Regent’s  Park. — 137,  Albany-st.  (S),  u.t.  13A  yrs., 

g. r.  156,  y.r.  60/.  320 

165,  Albany-st.  (S),  u.t.  13J  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  y.r. 

556 : 240 

'lhornton  Heath,  Surrey. — 6 and  8,  Farnham-rd., 

f. ,  y.r.  59/.  4s 580 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon. — 16,  Campbell-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  40/.  710 

18,  Campbell-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50/. 

29,  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  52/.  ios 

Februaiy  28. — By  Burton,  Smith,  & Co. 

Streatham.  — 80  and  81,  Barrow-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.,  y.r.  93/ 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 

Kensington.— 17,  Cromwell-gr.,  u.t.  74$  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  55{. 

Acton.— 19,  Willcott-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1.  ios., 

y.r.  42/. 

Ealing.— Blandford-rd  , the  Hollies,  f.,  y.r.  34/. .. 
Blandford-rd.,  The  Ferns,  with  yard  and  stabling 

in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  49/ 640 

By  G.  Gerrett  & Co. 

Norwood.— 44  to.  52  (even),  Manor  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

87  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  156/ *i375 

45  and  47,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r. 

61/.  16s 435 

4,  Sunnybank,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  50/. 290 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; Lies,  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ; yd.  for  yard. 


less  than  best. 


s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  - 60  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  ° Per  ton>  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


s.  d. 

2 8 per  ft.  : 
at  rly.  1 


9! 

3 per  >t. 
deld.  rly, 

7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  < 

*4  » 


cube. 

depot. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 

Bath  ,,  * 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 

Grinshill  ,,  * 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup,) 

n ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

„ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

” slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Ho  in  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

. ,,  „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

n I,  11  3 in.  d°- 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s-  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2 o o per  1000  of  1200  airy.  dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  *1  *°  ° 

16  X 8 best  ,1  6 15  o 

20  X 10  best  blue  Porlma- 

doc  . . ••  **  5 0 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 o o 
20x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  26 

16X  8 „ i>  7 5° 

20  x 10  permanent  green  105° 

16X8  „ » 5 *7  6 

TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  i,''oo,  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles....  3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 0 Per  doz' 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 Per  *.000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 ° Per  doz- 

Valley  tiles  3 9 11 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 5°  9 Per  *>000 

Hip  tiles 4 * Per  doz- 

Valley  tiles 3 8 >• 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  ii  in 14  10  o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 _ ■■■;  ■■  *3  10  0 5 

Battens  : best  2.J  in.  by  7 m.  and  3 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  0 1* 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 0100  less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  „ ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8100  9 10  o 

r i«  by  4J  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  i$  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

tin 1 ° ° 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Menr.el  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 *°  ° 5 ° ° 

Seconds  4 5 ° 4 *°  ° 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  io  in.) 3126  3*5° 

Swedish  balks 2 15  ° 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o ° 21  o o 

Battens,  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 jn.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  24  im  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in •••  *4  ° ° *5  10  ° 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 2°  ° ° 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17  ° ° *8  ° ° 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in *3  * 

Battens , ** 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


13  6 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in *2  ° ° *3  ° ° 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 1500 

,,  ,,  1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 1400 

Battens **  ° ° 12  ° ° 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  it  m.  13  o o 14  o o 

M „ ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

H ,,  ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals *6  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 100 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  *°  ° 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  io  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  ° 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ 023  ° 2 6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 05°  ° 5 ° 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o ?l  9 ° » 

J in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 9 0 011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  : 016  020 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ° 0,0  0 1 0 

Teak,  per  load  *°  0 0 20  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 0 3 ° 0 3 

Prepared  Flooring—  PcI  Slluare' 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot • • ■ • 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched • • 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

i in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot 0 11  0 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched • ••  011 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched •••  0 *3  . 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  7 2 6 

Compound  Girders  ,,  1.  7 *7  ° 7 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  s 17  6 

nary  sections  7 *7  " 7 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 0 3 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7 0 0 

METALS.  . T , 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron — / *•  j £ \ 

Common  Bars 0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  Q 

merchant  quality  8 10  0 9 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  . . 10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 9 ° ° 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 50  9 ' . 

galvanised ,*°  0 0 ‘ ~ 

’ (*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black.—  _ _ _ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g *°  ° 0 

„ » to  24  g 11  o o 

n ,,  t0  26g .-  12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  ld  d * ‘ 

M ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  ° 0 

,,  ,,  26  g ...  14  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 

quality : — - . . 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. *°  10  0 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  *7  ° 0 * ' . 

,,  „ 26  g 10  10  o 

1 See  tt/iu  />n£e  251. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

Coleraine  (Ireland)  U.D.C 

Mar.  29 
April  2L 
May  6 

Twenty-five  Houses  

201.  and  101.  

601.,  30/.,  20/ 

. hop,  ... 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Supply  of  Articles  and  Execution  of  Works  

Supply  of  Railway  Wagons  

Additions  to  Farm  House,  Delgaty,  N.B 

Street  Works,  Back  Laugley-terrace,  A;  . ... 

Warehouse,  Ardmore  Distillery,  Kennetlimont,  N.B 

Sewage  Outfall  Works,  Friar  Park  

Additions  to  the  Station  Hotel,  Horsham 

House,  Northland  road,  Londonderry  

Public  Offices,  Ac.,  Abprgarw 

Additions  to  05,  St.  John-street  

Additions  to  House  and  Shop,  Prince-st.,  Bridlington 

Street  Works,  Fitzwilliam-street,  Ac 

Killing-up  and  Levelling  Meadow 

•Stoneware  Pipes 

Street  Works,  Stepney-lane,  Hull  ..  

House,  Donovan  Estate,  Cork  

Lodge,  West  Park  

Alterations  to  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  Kendal  

Surveyor's  Materials,  Prescot,  Lancs 

Rebuilding  Mill,  Pudsey 

Road  Metal,  Ac.,  Glasgow * .’ 

House,  &c [. 

Wrought  Iron  Railings [ 

Reservoir,  Brown  Edeo 

Road  Works ' 

Additions  to  House,  Stabling,  Ac. , Burgh  by  Sands  .. 

Road  Repairing  

Concrete  Foundation 

'Annual  Contracts  ........  . 

Schoolroom,  barnby  lieccles ..I..””"...".,. 

Chapel,  Hopkinstown,  Wales 

Creamery,  Tobercurry,  Ireland 

Alterations  to  Hospital  

Iniirmary  " 

Granite  Road  Metal  tons)  ’ !""" """""""" 

Making-up  South  Cruxted-ro.ud,  Dulwich  ! ! 

' Fainting  A Cleaning,  Western  Fever  Hospital,  Fulham 
'Visitor's  Room  at  Grove  Hospital,  looting 

Two  Cottages,  Piltou-street,  Pilton ... 

Works  at  Weslevan  chapel,  Aberayron,  Wales 
Water  Supply  Works,  Danbury,  Essex 

Hotel,  Blaengarw  

t wenty  Houses,  Blairadam,  N.B.  " 

Additions  to  33,  Regeut-street,  Swindon  

Bridge  Works,  Arnside 

Schools,  Llanymynech,  Wales  

Granite  Road  Metal  " 

Surveyor's  Materials,  near  Selby 

Cottage,  Longtowu,  Cumberland " 

Engiue  House,  Ac.,  Dale-street 

Restoration  of  Chapel,  North  Burton  ..  .. 

Road  Metal  (1,40(1  tons) 

Additions  to  19b,  Regent-street,  Swindon " 

Bakehouse,  Shops,  Ac.,  Horton-street,  Halifax 

Boling,  Great  b.uldow  

Road  Metal,  Hessle,  Hull  

Water  Supply  Works,  Prestonpans,  N.B. 

‘TOO  feet inches  Stoueware  Pipe  Sewer,  Ac.  .. 

•Steel  and  Ironwork  for  Electric  Car  Shed  . 
Alterations  to  Cottages, Farm  Buildings,  Ac.  A ylesburv 

Street  Works 

Church,  Waunllwyd  

Twenty-six  Cottages,  Kbbw  Vale,  Moil 

Additions  to  School,  Quaiuton  

Grauite  Road  Metal,  near  Burton-ouTrenl 

Drainage  Works  

Cottage,  Meadowfleld,  near  Durham  " 

Annual  Contracts  

■Rolled  Steel  Joists ..  . . . 

"2,500  yards  Sewers  !!"!!!!"!!"! 

Granite  Road  Metal  i. | 

•Repairing  Roads 

Farmhouse,  Ffynouwen,  Wales  ...! 

Making-up  Roads  

Making-up  aud  Paving  Street 

Refuse  Destructor  

•Disinfecting  chamber,  Ac.  ”!*" 

Foundations,  Ac.,  Parkside  Asylum,  Maccics’fleld 

water  supply  Works 

•Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Main  Roads  for  3 years'." 
'Additions  At  in  l.rti.i t i. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Stepney  Borough  Council  

Cambrian  Railways  Company 


Annfleld  Plain  U.D.C.  . 


West  Bromwich  Town  Council.. 


Ogniore  A Garw  U.D.C 

Bridgewater  Town  Council 

Mr.  G.  Colley  

Raw  marsh  U.D.C 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 
Edmonton  U.D.C 


Hull  Corporatioi 


Whiston  R.D.C 

Waterloo  Mill  Company 

Dumbarton  County  Council .... 

Warrington  Corporation  

Gosport  U.D.C.  

St.  Helen’s  (Lancs)  Town  Council 

Northwich  R.D.C 

Mr.  W.  Tremble 

Kingston-ou -Thames  - ... 

jUxbridge  aud  Hillingdon  Gas  Co 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  


Clones  (Ireland)  Guardians  .. 
Stratford-on-Avon  Guardians 
Clare  (Suffolk)  R D.C. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Additions,  Ac.,  to  Isolation  Hospital 

Ottawa  and  Baffin  Buildings,  Pres'.oos  road,  Poplar" 

‘hence- Wall  at  North- Eastern  Hospital 

‘Making-up,  Ac.,  Woodlands-road,  Hassocks 

Pumping  station  

New  Bridge.  Sutton  Ford,  near  Rochford  

Surveyors'  Materials 

slaughter  Houses,  Wood  and  Balfour  Streets 
•Percy  House  Schools,  Islewortli 

‘Public  Library,  Plaistow  

‘Hot- Water  Heating,  Ac 

"385  feet  of  12-inch  Pipe  Sewer 

•Municipal  Buildings  " ' 

*New  Infirmary  for  Women ......  . 

•Ad.litions  to  Schools,  Potters-road,  New  Barnet  ... 

Additions  to  “ The  Priory,  Headmgley 

Roof  at  Gasworks  

Shed,  Ac.,  Hum-worth,  Yorks  

Factory,  Leyton.  Essex " 

Bridge  Works,  Kent  mere  . . 

Church,  Standishgate,  Wi^an". 

House ” 


Council’s  Engineer,  15,  Great  Alie  street,  Whitechapel,  E 

Locomotive,  Ac.,  Superintendent,  Oswestry  

J.  Duncan  A Son,  Architects,  Turriff 

T.  J.  Trowsdale,  Surveyor,  Annfleld  Plain  

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect.  Elgin  

A.  D.  Greatorex,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall  West  Bromwich  .. 
W.  Buck.  Architect,  Horsham  

R.  E.  Buchanan,  Architect,  Castle-street,  Londonderry  

S.  U.  Stockwood,  Post  Office  Buildings,  Bridgend 

W.  T.  Baker,  High-street,  Bridgwater  

.1  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Welliogton-road,  Bridlington  

W.  .1.  Fetch,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Rawmarsh  

Council's  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Fulham,  S.W 

G.  Eedes  Eachus,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton  

F..  Whitlock,  Architect.  26,  Scale-lane,  Hull  

W.  II.  Hill  A Son,  Architects,  23,  8 uth  Mall,  Cork  

.1.  H.  Hirst,  City  Surveyor,  Towu  Hall,  Hull  

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  57,  Highgate,  Kendal  

W.  Goldsworth,  Surveyor,  Delph-lane  Offices,  Whiston 

Kendall  A Bakes,  Architects.  Victoria-square,  Leeds 

II.  Hutcheson,  113,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow 

T.  Beesley,  Architect,  2S,  Bold-street.  Warrington  

U.  Frost,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gosport  

J.  .T.  Lacklang,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen's 

A.  Fletcher.  16,  Winnington-street,  Northwich 

Johnstone  Bros.  Architects,  Carlisle  

Bjrough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House,  Kingston-on-Thames 

The  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Uxbridge  

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford  

R.  S.  Cockrill,  Architect.  Crossley  House,  Lowestoft 

A.  0.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd  

J.  D mohoo.  Tobercurry  .. [ 

R.  Clarke,  Workhouse,  Clones 

C.  Smith  A Son.  Architects,  161,  Friar-street,  Reading  ’ 

W.  U.  Carr,  Surveyor.  Clare.  Suffolk  

Borough  of  Camberwell  w.  Oxtoby,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  K.C ....’..'..............V... 

do.  do. 

J.  Thomas,  Bull  Hill,  Pilton 

Rev.  .1.  Lloyd,  Greenlaud-terra< c,  Aberayron  .. 

.1.  Dewhurst,  Engineer,  Avenue  Chambers,  Chelmsford  ..  " . ! 

P.  J.  Thomas,  Architect.  Bridgend  . ...  

Secretary,  Fife  Coal  Company,  Bjwdenbeath  ’ " ..  ’ 

R .1.  Beswick,  Architect,  35,  Regent-street,  Swindon 

R.  Dobson,  Jasmine  Cottage,  Milnthorpe  

Rev.  G.  0.  Evans,  Gardd,  Llanymynech ..  . ’ ' 

w.  Morgan.  4,  Martin-street,  Stafford  ...”  ” 

K.  Towuend,  1,  Abbey-place,  Selbv ’ 

.1.  J.  Millican,  Park  Gate,  Springtield,  Graitnev  . ” .. 

W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Kadclilf-; "... 

trustees  S.  Dyer.  Architect,  Bridliogton  <)tiay 

Bridlington  Corporation a.  K.  Matthewman,  Town  Hall  ..  ..  .. 

Mr.  Hunter  . k.  J.  Beswick,  Architect,  Regent-street,  Swindon  " . 

Messrs.  G.  Whitley  A 80a  Walsh  A Nicholas,  Architects.  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax 


Chelmsford  R.D.C 

Mr.  -I.  Price 

The  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited.. 


Westmoreland  R.D.C.  . 


Stafford  R.D.C.  . 
Riccall  R.D.C.  . 


Radcliffe  U.D.C... 


Chelmsford  R.D.C. 

Scuicoates  R.  D.C 

Haddington  County  Council 

Hornsey  U.D.C. 

Manchester  Corporation 

Trustees  of  Wurdwooa  s Charity 
Sevenoaks  U.D.C 


Mr.  J.  F.  Jones  

Trustees  of  Saye  A Sele  Chaiity  . 

Tutbury  Il.D.C 

Kirkheaton  U.D.C 

Weardale  Water  Company 

Southgate  U.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


Ruahden  (Nortliants)  U.D.C. 
Hornsey  U.D.C 


Tottenham  U.D.C 

Fulham  Borough  Council  ... 
Wallsend  Town  Council  ... 
Lambeth  Borough  Council,. 


Roscommon  (Ireland)  R.D.C.  ... 

Kent  County  Council  

Epsom  U.D.C 

London  County  Council  ...”" 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ... 

« 'u  skflel  l l:  in  . 

Ilkeston  Water  l;  md  

Essex  county  Council  . 

Great  Harwood  (l.ancs)  I D C 

Great  Harwood  U.D.C 

Brentford  Union ” [ 

vVest  Ham  Borough  Council  . ... 

Hoi  born  Union  

K iyal  Borough  of  Kensington 

Hereford  Town  Council  

Stratford-on-Avon  Union  


.1.  Dewhurst,  Eugir.eer,  Avenue  Chambers,  Chelmsford 

A.  Greaves,  Surveyor,  Hessle 

J.  1).  Watson,  Council  Offices,  Haddington  ...  . 

E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Soutliwood-lane.  Highgate  ..." 

J.  M.  McElroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  ” 

F.  Taylor,  26,  I’emple-street’  Aylesburv  ....  " ” "" 

Jabez  Mann.  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sevenoaks 
J.  Phillips,  Cwtu-road,  Waunllwyd  

B.  -T.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavennv  . ...  ..  " 

1 . Taylor,  Architect,  26,  Temple-street,  Aylesbury  ”.!.” 

H.  8.  Tebbitt,  323,  Shobnall  street.  Burton-cii-Trent 
Marriott  A Son,  Civil  Engineers,  Church-st.  Chambers  Dewsbury 
Askwith,  Civil  Engineer,  South-road,  Bishop  Aucklan  1 

C.  G.  Lawson,  Council  Offices,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 


do. 


Droughty  Ferry  (N.B.)  T.c 

Bradford  Dyers'  Association 


South  Westmoreland  R.D.C.. 


Longtowu  (Uerefdsh’)  U.D.  Sc.  Bil. 


W.  B.  Madin,  Engineer,  Vestry  Hall.  R ishdei,  Northants  .. 

K.  .1.  i.ovegrove,  Southwood-lanc,  Highgate,  N.  ... 

D.  T.  Lane,  Surveyor,  Wheat-street,  Brecon  

W.  II.  Prescott,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  ", 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walhara  Green,  S.W.  ........  .. 

G.  llollings,  Borough  Surveyor,  Wallsend ................. 

II.  Edwards,  Town  Hall,  Kenuingtou  Green,  S E . " 

11.  Beswick,  Bounty  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester"!’.” 

1'-  1'  O'Keeffe,  Council  Offices,  Roscommon  .. 

County  surveyor,  80,  Week-street,  Maidstone !."..!.’.."!!..!!!!! 

Council's  Surveyor,  Bromley  Hurst,  Church-street,  Epsom  .*.'.....* 
Architect's  Department,  Housing  Branch,  IS,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

A.  A C.  Hurston,  Architects,  15,  Leudcnliall-street,  E.C 

K \*  a ugh,  Boltro-roaU.  Haywards  Heath  

G.  A,  F.  Hodson,  Engineer.-.  Town  Hall.  Ilkeston " 

County  Offices,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  . 

A.  H.  Dunkin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Great  Harwood  ."  " 
do. 

W H.  Ward,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E ... 

J.  v.  Battersby,  Guardians’  Offices,  Clerken well -road,  E.C.  ..  .... 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  High-street,  Kensington  W ... 

H-  A.  Cheers,  Architect,  Twickenham,  VV 

C.  Smith  A Son,  Architects,  164,  Friar-street,  Reading 

K child.  Surveyor,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

!>a»l.,y  * Simpson,  Architects,  Iff,  Park-row,  Leeds 

r . w adilell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Broughty  Ferry  

Engineer,  39.  Well-street,  Bradford 

W II.  Newall,  25,  Brampton-road,  N.E 

J.  Bintley,  Engineer,  7,  Lowther-street,  Kendal 

K.  \V  Dixon,  Architect,  Trevelyan  Buildings,  Manchester" 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  Abergavenny 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


April  2 
April  7 
No  date 


[See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Chief  Draughtsman  

Aberdeen  School  Board  

* Assistant  Road  Foreman 

Ealing  Borough  Council 

Borough  of  Hampstead  

40s.  per  weeK  

M ar.  22 

Thosemarked  withan  asterisk (*) are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  xii.  ds  xx.  Public  Appointments , xviia.  xvii//  A XX 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Iron — Per  ton,  in  London 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — £ s.  d. 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o 
„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 


to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  5 o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 ° 

...  ...  26  g 14  5 o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 


(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


-,ead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe 

?inc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton 

Silesian  

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  

Copper  nails 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ,, 

Thin  },  

Tin— English  Ingots ,, 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,, 

Tinmen’s  ,, 

Blowpipe  ,, 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

14  5 o ... 

14  15  o ... 
17  5 O ... 

24  10  o ... 
24  o o - - • 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds 

per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  

21  oz.  thirds 

3id. 

,,  fourths 

fr  ir 

26  oz.  thirds 

„ fourths  

32  oz.  thirds 

5 

1.  11 

,,  fourths  

11  11 

fluted  sheet,  15  oz 

j Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .... 

11  11 

^ ,,  ,,  ,,  

2 Jd. 

i 1.  ■>  i)  

2^d. 

11  .. 

OILS,  &c. 

iaw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

, in  barrels 

, in  drums  

jn  pipes 

in  barrels  

in  drums  

barrels  .. 


Boiled  , 


Turpentin 


a drum 


enuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Red  Lead,  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  c 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


'ine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
3est  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
3est  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
3est  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work ........ 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

une  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

lest  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

3»st  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work  . .. 

£xtra  Pale  Paper  yarnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish .. 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  ’ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  S.  (We  cannot  print  your  letter.) 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
iuthors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
:ations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
jiving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
jiven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
xy  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
actory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
n type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
natters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
•elating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
natters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
tot  to  the  Editor 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  tbe  lowest  Tender  is  under 
too/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BANDON  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling* 
house,  for  Mr.  H.  Harte.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  & Son, 
architects,  28.  South  Mall,  Cork  :— 

Daniel  Murphy,  Market-street,  Bandon,  Cork1  ,655° 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  rebuilding  Waterworks  Tavern, 
Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  & 
Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Charles  Hook  Collett,  architect.  Quan- 
s by  Mr.  Henry  Clover 


Whitehouse  & Sons  ,£3,350 

Moorhouse  3,204 

Gowing&  Ingram  ..  3,175 

Lee  & Son  3, 150 


Turton £3,143 

Harvey  Gibbs 2,92c 

Morris* 2.849 


BREWOOD  (Staffs).  — For  reseating  the  nave  of  the 
parish  church  in  oak.  Mr.  Ashton  Veall,  architect, 
Wolverhampton  : — 

Hatch  & Sons.  Lancaster*  £558 

[Twenty-six  tenders  received,  from  £340  to  ,£1,300.] 


CARDIFF. — For  additions  to  kitchens  and  larders  at 
the  Cardiff  Infirmary.  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  architect, 
Cardiff :- 

F.  Small,  Edward’s-place,  Cardiff*  . . .£453  9 4 


CHISWICK. — For  extension  of  carriage  factory,  Chis- 
wick.  W.,  for  Henry  Whitlock,  Ltd.  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
architect,  34,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. : — 

L.  L.  Leeder  & Co.*  £*.397 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  detached  residence  in 
Hendon-avenue  on  the  Grass  Park  estate,  Church  End, 
Finchley,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Bridgewater.  Mr.  Walter  Bennett, 
architect.  Church  End,  Finchley,  N.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
William  Hawker,  73,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  : — 

Freeman  & Barber..  £3,500  I Coulsell  Bros £2^63 

Jesse  Phcenix  2,038  W.  Tout 2,825 

Gough  & Co.1 2,934  I 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,800.] 


MALTON  (Yorks). — For  the  execution  of  water  supply 
works,  Welburn,  for  the  Malton  Rural  District  Council 
Mr.  R.  Richardson,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Malton  Quanti- 
ties by  Engineer : — 

Reset  voir. 

Anthony  Lyons,  Norton,  Malton  ....£133  7 o 
Excavator  s lVo>  k. 

Jos.  Morgan,  Conrysthorpe,  Malton  ..£65  o o' 
Collecting  Works  and  Pumping  Station. 

Jos.  Morgan,  Conrysthorpe,  Malton  ..  £73  15  o 


Pipes. 

J.  & R.  Ritchie,  Middlesbro’ £,05  6 3 

Fittings  and  Plumbed s I Fork. 

Thos.  Leefe,  Malton £188  13  4.} 

Pumping  Machinery. 

Geo.  Harrison  & Co.,  Ripon  £168  17  o 

£93’  18 

Estimate  945  o 9 


SNETTISHAM. — For  new  house  at  Snettisham,  Nor- 
folk, for  Mr.  E.  Lambert.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect 
and  Surveyor,  Norwich  : — 

Chilvers  & Son£i,5t:3  xo  4 I Reuben  Shanks£r,.64  o o 
F Giddings . . 1,292  o o G.  Southgate, 

Chambers  & Hunstantonf  1,242  o o 

Son 1,285  0 0 I 


ELLON  (N.B.) — For  the  erection  of  a house,  Craigs  of 
Auchterellon,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Mair.  Mr.  W.  Davidson, 
ar:hitect 

Masonry. — Andrew  Smith*  £390  10 

Carpentry. — W.  Auld*  258  o 

Slating. — W.  Fyvie*  C7  15 

P lastenng. — W.  Givewright*  04  7 

Plumb. ng.—  Alex.  Gibb* 85  10 

896  2 

[All  of  Ellon.] 


WALLINGTON  (Surrey). J — For  the  construction  of 
about  one  mile  of  new  roads,  with  sewers,  soakaways,  &c. , 
complete,  on  the  Little  Woodcote  Estate,  for  the  Imperial 
Property  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  J Parker, 
surveyor,  38,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C  : — 

I Dunmore £7,459  I F.  Cottrell  £5,785 

Neave  & Son  6,964  | T.  Adams 5,772 

J The  list  published  iast  week  was  an  unauthorised 
one,  and  appears  to  have  been  incorrect.— Ed. 


GRIMSBY. — For  the  erection  of  five  houses  with  shops, 
restaurant,  stabling,  and  bakehouse,  Cleethorpes,  for 
Messrs.  R.  S.  & C.  Osborne.  Mr.  E.  E.  Bentley,  architect, 
1,  Pelham  Chambers,  Old  Market  Place,  Grimsby  : — 

Wm.  Ion,  Cleethorpes* £5,807 


HALIFAX  — For  the  erection  of  a store  shed  at  tram 
depot,  Gibbet-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Jas.  Lord, 
C.  E.,  Town  Hall,  Halifax: — 

Masonry. — Naylor  & Sons,  Halifax*  £117  2 o 

Joinery. — Greenwood  & Son,  Halifax' 29  16  11 

Slating  and  Plastering.  — Bancroft  & Son, 

Halifax* 17  H 3 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — S.  S.  Thompson, 

Halifax* 4 *4  0 


HUNSTANTON.— For  new  stables,  &c.  the  Glebe 
Hotel,  Hunstanton.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect  and 


surveyor,  Norwich : — 
W.  H.  Brown  £1,719 
W.  Sindall  . . 

John  Cracknell 
Chambers  & 

Sons  


Reuben  Shanks£i,394 

W.  Saint  1,384 

A.  F.  Foreman  1,370  1 
F.  Giddings,  St. 

Ives,  Hunlsf  1.338 


LONDON.  — For  extension  of  stables,  England’s-lane, 
Hampstead,  for  J.  Richards,  Ltd.  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  archi- 
tect, 34,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. : — 

Thompson £499  I Pugh  £447 

Pearson 475  Williams*  420 

Littlewood 473  I 


LONDON.— For  building  house  in  Upper  Tooting 
Park,  Trinity-road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  Mr.  W.  Hunt, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Norfolk-street  Strand  : — 

W.  & C.  Brown,  Wandsworth  Common, 

S.  £1.075 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committoe  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

* Recommended  /or  acceptance. 


HACKNEY  (Mowlem  street). —Enlargement : Bovs’ 
and  girls’,  100.  Classrooms  : Roys’.  50  ; girls’,  50.  Addi- 
tional cloakrooms  and  lavatories  for  boys  and  girls,  pro- 
viding infant  teachers'  room  and  girls'  staircase,  and 
stockrooms  for  boys  and  gi'ls  : — 

McCormick  & Sons  £3,398  I Chessum  & Sons £3,026 

Grover  & Son 3.25® 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd.  . 3,151  I 

T.  L.  Green 3. '47  | W.  Shurmui 

Grepar  & Son 

Clarke  & Bracey  . 

Snewin  Bro«.  & Co. 

Staines  & Son 3.056 

Treasure  & Son  ....  3,041 


F.  & F.  J.  Wood.... 
115  | L.  H..&  R-  Roberts 
,080  I Lawrance  & Sons  . . 

Cox* 


2,987 

2,985 

2,984 


Structural  alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings. 
SAFFRON-HILL  (Finsbury).- Removing  the  de- 
fective zinc  covering  and  gutters  to  roof  over  Artroom  and 
•placing  them  with  new  material  [second  competition]  :— 


W.  Hornett £>84 

T.  L.  Green  143 

Vigor  & Co.  ......  138 

Marcbant  & Hirst 


Builders, 


I General 
Ltd. 

Stevens  Bros.*. . . . 
! Chinchen  & Co. . . 


MARYLEBONE  (Kentish  Town-road).— Execut- 
ing alterations  in  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
providing  new  stoves;  also  minor  repairs  and  cleaning 
and  oainting  throughout.  [Second  competition]. 


E.  Triggs  £450 

Stevens  Bros 479 

Marchant  & Hirst . . 465 


M.  Pearson  £4ro  o 

F.  Chidley*  3Z5  -6 


[See  also  next  page. 
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TOWER  HAMLETS  (Hanbury-street).  — Altering 
position  of  boys’  entrance  doorway,  in  order  to  obviate 
passing  through  the  schoolroom,  as  at  present ; including 
new  fixed  glazed  framing  to  form  passage  and  lobby  in 


new 

connexion  therewith  : — 

Gibb  & Co £297 

T.  H.  Jackson  .. ..  274 

A.  E.  Symes 245 

Johnson  & Co 241 


J.  F.  Holliday £212 

G.  Barker  205 

A.  J.  Sheffield 19° 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  * 190 


Cleaning  and  painting. 

Unless  where  otherwise  stated,  the  interior  work  at  the 
following  schools  will  be  carried  out  between  March  8 and 
April  5,  1902,  and  the  exterior  work  between  March  8 and 
April  12.  1902  :— 

CHELSEA  (Oxford-gardens).— Painting  exterior  and 
cleaning  interior  (old  portion)  •— 


G.  H.  Sealey £3°8 

C.  Curd  207 

F.  Chidley 179 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide..  172 
S.  Polden  172 


C.  Gurling 

G.  Neal 

W.  Chappell 

W.  Hammond  . . 
Chinchen  & Co.* 


£171  ° 

167  10 
165  o 


FINSBURY  (Buckingham-street)  —Painting  exterior 
ard  cleaning  interior  (old  portion),  and  painting  interior 
and  exterior  (enlargement)  ‘ 


J.  Watkins  £5*3 

C.  & W.  Hunnings  ..  448 

McCormick  & Sons  . . 420 
Stevens  Bros 394 


W.  Homett  £381 

Marchant  & Hirst 378 

S.  Polden*  35° 


HARGRAVE  PARK  (Finsbury).— Painting  interior 
and  exterior  (old  and  new  portions)  :— 


Bristow  & Eatwell  ,6705 
Dearing  & Son  .. . . 603 
Marchant  & Hirst  669 
McCormick  & Sons  638 


C.  & W.  Hunnings  £596  1 

T.  Cruwys 576 

Stevens  Bros 548 

Sayer  & Son*  ....  473 


HARVIST-ROAD  (Finsbury).— Painting  interior  and 


exterior : — . _ „ , 

C.  & W.  Hunnings  £379  to  Stevens  Bros £333 

J.  Watkins 343  ° Sayer  & Son 297 

Marchant  & Hirst  334  ° I Bate  Bros.*  265 


ROTHERFIELD-STREET  (Finsbury).  — Painting 
.nterior  and  exterior 
Hearing  & Son £666 
Grover  & Son  . . 652 
McCormick  & 

Sons  616 

C.  & W.  Hunn- 
ings   600 


Holliday  & 
Greenwood. Ltd,  ([547  o 
Marchant&Hirst  531  o 
Willmott  & Son  500  o 
Haydon  & Sons  438  15 

G.  Barker 437  o 

A.  W.  Derby*..  423  o 


HACKNEY  (tUpton 
(old  portion) 

Grover  & Son £494 

Barrett  & Power 450 

Chessum  & Sons 432 

Silk  & Son  42° 

A.  J.  Sheffield 387 

t Six  weeks  will  be  allow 
work. 

ouse).  — Painting  interior 

Vigor  & Co — £ 382 

Willmott  & Son 382 

M.  Pearson 3S° 

Shurmur  & Sons,  Ltd.  379 

G.  Wales* 343 

ad  for  the  execution  of  this 

KING  AND  QUEEr 
beth.— Painting  interior  :— 
Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co £805  0 

Hudson  Bros 755  0 

W Downs 685  0 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd 573  0 

W-  V.  Goad 545  0 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 493  0 

- STREET  (East  Lam- 

Lorden  & Son  ....  £488  15 

King  & Son  448  ° 

E.  Triggs  445  0 

Garrett  & Son  ... . 419  0 

Sayer  & Son 39+  0 

G.  Kemp  375  0 

J.  & M.  Patrick*..  368  0 

MARYLEBONE  (“  Brecknock  ’’).  — Cleaning  in- 
terior (boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’) :— 

Balfour  & Co £292  10  S.  Polden  £250  0 

Marchant  & Hirst..  287  0 | Stevens  Bros tt«  ° 

W.  Chappell 280  ° Sayer  & Son 212  0 

Bristow  & Eatwell  269  0 F.  Chidley  210  0 

C.  & W.  Hunnings.  266  10  | 

ROLLS  - ROAD  (South 
(old  portion)  and  interior  anc 

King  & Son £660 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  ..  567 

J,&  M.  Patrick 566 

Johnson  & Co 5*4 

Bulled  & Co 459 

wark).  — Painting  interior 

exterior  (enlargement) : — 

W.  J.  Howie  £457 

Rice  & Son  449 

E.  Proctor 424 

H.  J.  Williams* 380 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)!*  supplied  DIRECT  liom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  ,th®  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  res.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, .F^nntiri  AS 
Sic  36s.  per  annum.  Remittance*  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRIN1ER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  1 THH 
BUILDER,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  Quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder,"  by  Friday  M truing t Past. 

GREENWICH  (Ennersdale-road).— Painting  interior 
and  exterior : 

A.  J.  Sbeffiel  I .£367 
C.  G.  Jones,. ..  333 

W.  Banks 324 

Lathey  Bros.  . . 323 
E.  Proctor  3°9 


W.  Homett £293 

T.  H.  Jackson  . 293 
H.  Groves  ....  275 

Hayter  & Son*  265 


•ROCHELLE-STREET  (Hackney), 
and  exterior  (infants’)  : — 

Silk  & Son  ,£240 

Shurmur  & Sons, 

Ltd 195 

Barrett  & Power  ..  192 

J.  F.  Holliday 191 

Willmott  & Son 


185 


G.  Wales 

Haydon  & Sons. . 
Corfield  & Co.  . . 
Chessum  & Sons 
E.  Triggs* 


Painting  interior 

£181  TO 


1 this  case  the  interior  work  will  be  carried  out 
between  March  15  and  April  5,  1002,  and  the  exterior 
work  between  March  15  and  April  12,  1902  — 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warivick  Rond,  KENSINGTON 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVES  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  lithographed 

. , t L i.  j j l.  TTfllAnhone  No.  434 


accurately  and  with  despatch. 

_ r a pnTNfTRH 


, 8.  PRIN0E8  STREET, 

U. JCj  J.  unxiu  «w  OVH \GT.GEORGB8T.  WESTMINSTER 

•QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES,’ 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corsham. 


EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 


HIGl-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 

WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O, 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Marie, 


Polouceai  Asphalta 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOFIIG. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangements 

IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

$fot  Water  Snatantty  9liyfit  or  Way 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

In  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  house 

The  “eflL!P©NT”==. 

May  at  EWART'S  &EY8ER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.W. 

Telephone-751  King’s  Cross,  Established  1834.  Telegrams-"  Geyser  London," 

15  Gold  Medals  and  Awards. 
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RADIATORS. 

IDEAL  BOILERS. 
HEATING  SPECIALITIES. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  OF 

EXCELLENCE  IN  HEATING  GOODS. 


The  largest  assortment  of  Radiators  in  the  world ; every  requirement  can  be  filled.  Boilers, 
varying  in  capacity  from  150  to  7,000  square  feet  of  radiation. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  GIVEN  FROM  STOCK. 


NATIONAL  TWO  COLUMN 
RADIATOR. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE, 

“THE  IDEAL  FITTER. 


99 


POST  FREE. 


j\MBRICAN RADIATOR  COMPANY  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

Is  the  beat  material  for  Hoadwaya,  Footways,  Damp  Courses,  Booflngs,  Warehouse  Floors,  Basements,  Stables,  Coaoh  Houses, 
Slaughter  Houses,  Breweries,  Lavatories,  Tennis  Courts,  &o.  Full  -particular » can  be  obtained  from  the  Offices, 

HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

SIRAPITE 
PLASTER. 


PERMANENT 

GREEN 

SLATES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & GO. 

Head  Office ; 61,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

PLANTS  DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  ON  THE  DRAKE  & GORHAM  SYSTEM  TO 
PRODUCE  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE  PER  UNIT  USED. 

The  System  is  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  and  many  others. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  Agents’  terms  given  for  Introductions. 

DRAKE  & GORHAM,  Ltd.,  66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Telegrams : “ Accumulator,  London."  Telephones  : il  and  393,  Westmlnater,  and  at  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  and  LEEDS. 

PLATEWALL  PARTITIONS 

...  . . ai_.  i tt  rnr  i ABortlntol-o  Firprirnof  and  Soundnroof.  No  limit  to 


Now  used  in  all  the  most  important  buildings.  Also  by  H.M. 
loard  of  Works  and  London  County  Council  and  specified  by  the 
jading  architects. 

These  Platewall  Partitions  being  smooth  faced  no  plaster 
rig  is  required. 


Absolutely  Fireproof  and  Soundproof.  No  limit  to  size. 
Rapidly  erected.  Great  saving  in  time  and  space.  Rough-faced' 
plates  also  supplied  for  tiling,  &c. 

Thickness,  2^",  3£"  and  4'.  Size  20"  x 26",  and  17"  x 22". 

. , Prices  from  5/6  to  9/6  per  yard  super  fixed  and  finished 

• is  required.  complete  for  distempering,  papering,  or  painting 

Tho  LONDON  FIREPROOF  PLATE  WALL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

°N  60  . WATLING  STREET  LONDON,  E.C. 

SESSIONS  & SONS.ISCLOUCESTER. 

- ' building  material  merchants, 

of  all  kinds  of 

BATHS,  LAVATORIES, 

CLOSETS,  SINKS,  CISTERNS, 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  AND 

M anufacturers 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

RAILWAY  STATION  URINALS, 
TABLES,  SHELVES, 

IN  PLAIN  OR  ENAMELLED  SLATE, 

REGISTER  GRATES,  STOVES,  RANGES. 
JOINERY  AND  MOULDINGS,  Ao. 


MILK  COOLERS,  &c„  &c„ 

MARBLE,  STONE,  IRON,  OR  WOOD. 

EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  BUILBINQa. 
(Write  for  Trice  Lists. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

fllHE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

-L  TimilPfl  (Est.  1803).  1.  Old  Broad-street, 

Uimicea.  P OIL.  E.C.  and  22.  PallMall.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital.  1,200,0002.  Paid-up  300,0001.  Total  Funds, 
over  1,500,0001— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

y-%  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  to. 

LITHOGRAPH  ED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST.  A 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRIOBS. 

BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 

TOINER’S  AND  UNDERTAKER’S 

•J  BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL.  Genuine.  Old-established. 

(Large  Country  Village  In  rapidly  growing  neighbourhood.  Good 
general  builder's  business  to  be  done. — Particulars  of  C.  B.  Smith, 
Sapp  A Wyatt.  79.  High-street,  Fareham. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLB. 

ALLI)'A'Y>  IL.I3SAXTH33D. 

8hakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 

“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 

"D  RICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.— HORLEY, 

11  SURREY,  as  a going  concern.  Local  demand  far  exceeds 
supply,  at  handsome  profits.  Genuine  investment.  Large  kiln. 
(Lowest  price  6001.  which  includes  Plant.  Buildings,  Horses.  Carts, 
Harness,  Lease  and  Goodwill,  all  at.  Stock  at  valuation.  Chance 
seldom  met  with.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  disposal. — For  all 
particulars  apply 

Messrs.  HALLETT  A CO.  Auctioneers,  Horley. 

TTTHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 

* Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 

to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 

rpo  CARPENTERS  and  BUILDERS.— 

1 JOBBING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE,  with  good  stock  of 

'builders'  and  geueral  ironmongery.  Central  position.  Good  bouse, 
commodious  workshops.— Full  particulars,  Mrs.  JONES,  9,  Burnt 
Ash-hill,  Lee,  8.E. 

Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

VALD  - ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS 

\_7  PREMISES  TO  BE  LET.  Double-fronted  shop  and  house 
-with  three  large  workshops  In  rear,  with  back  entrance,  suitable  for 
builders  and  manufacturers.  Seven  minutes  from  City. — 84,  High- 
street,  Kingslaud. 

Just  published. 

Jus^mblished^ 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AMI  PLUMBING.  By 

X/  , _,  G.  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 

O/  ~ 212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  saDitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 

■COLDS:  Tlieir  Construction  and  Maintenance, 

X / , with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLAH 

O'-  neC  GREENWELL,  A.M.I.C.R.  F.G.S.  Ac.  and  J.  V. 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  lias  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  tho  belief  that  no  one  can 
lecome  at.  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  understands 
,he  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 

TMJILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  and  DECOR- 

D ATORS,  ELECTRIC  and  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  —FOR 
SALE  GOOD  PAVING  CONCERN,  17  years'  lease,  few  miles  out  of 
London.  Ia  present  hands  over  20  years.  £550.  G iod  connection. 
•Good  general  build-r's  business  to  be  done.— Address,  Box  258. 
Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

til  ARTHURT.  VYALMISLEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 

" Hon.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  for  u Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  Instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 

FIELD  WORK  AYR  INSTRUMENTS.  By 

X/'  , ARTHURT. WALMISLEV. M.I.C.E. F.S.I. F.K.C.Lond. 

tj/~  net  h on.  Assoc.  R.  I.  B.A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  8tudeut  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
laudling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  their 
application  in  tho  field  for  setting  out  work. 

TUBBING  BUILDKR,  CONTRACTOR, 

and  DECORATOR'S  BUSIN ES  < (old-established),  aituate  in  a 
-picturesque  Oxfordshire  village,  FOR  DISPOSAL  as  a going  concern, 
owing  to  death  of  the  proprietor.  Plant,  machinery,  and  every 
requisite.  Adjoining  residence  if  desired.  8tock  optional.  Imme- 
diate possession.— For  particulars,  apply  to  J.  TIMMS,  Architect, 
Banbury,  Oxon. 

STRESSES  AND  STRAINS  ; Their  C alculation 
X/  , and  that  of  tlieir  Resistances,  by 
“ Formula}  and  Graphic  Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations. 

A handbook  lor  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R. I. B.A.  and  arranged  and  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 

2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 

.t  IHHl  How  lo  Write  Them.  A Manual  for 
o/u  nct  Architectural  Studeuts.  By  FREDERIC  RICHARD 
FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  so  that 
when  ho  has  learnt  the  method  aud  general  principles  he  may  apply 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 

Refer  also  to  “ Too  LATE  ” column , page  xx. 

PURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

U NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COUR8ES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examina- 
tions are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 
Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY.  F.S.I.  A.M.Iost.C.E.  Ac.  Candidates 
can  arrange  to  commence  Btudy  at  any  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  PARRY'S 
pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations 

institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Special  Prize  ....  — — 1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Driver  Prize  . . . 1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Silver  Medal  1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  — — — — 1899  1900  — 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — — 1898  — — 1901 

NOTE. — In  1898  the  Orawter  Prize  was  divided  between  two 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
seven  Examinations,  25*  were  obtained  by  candidates  prepared  by 
Mr.  PARRY,  and  16*  by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
P.S.I.  A.M.I.C.R.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Telephone,  680 
Westminster. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

l il  . lor  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 

y,l  “ Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.l.M.E.  234 

Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  Important  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 

2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  collected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Book  for 
X/,,,,.  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and 

,JI  Craftsmen.  liy  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER, 

A.R.I.B. A.  and  H.  PHI LLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  institute,  the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters.  Ac.  Also  for  tho  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 

2nd  Thousand. 

QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  By 

*>  //•  W.  E.  DAVIS. 

*>/  "J  "'  c A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple, 
ts  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intention- 
ally simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or.  Sanitary 
X/  Science  as  to  ISiiihiiiiKH. 

,fjm  net  A 'Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  8tudents.  By 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  and  complete  text-book,  treating  the  Bubjectin  all 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  f or  any  ex • 
amiuation  in  Sanitary  Science 

London  : DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER,  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

CAN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

U TIOAL  SANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  8ANITARY 

INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing. — 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ao.  to  C.8.L  28,  Vtc- 
toria-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 

rpBE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF 

JL  CARPENTERS. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  FREE  LECTURES  on  Matters  connected 
with  Building  will  be  delivered  at  CARPENTERS'  HALL,  London 
Wall,  on  THURSDAY  next.  MARCH  13th,  at  EIGHT  p.m.  by 
Prof.  T.  ROGER  SMITH,  F.R.I.B.A.  Subject : " Exeter  Cathedral,” 
with  Lantern  Illustrations.  Chairman  : The  Master  of  the  Carpen- 
ters’ Company. 

Admission  Free  by  Ticket,  to  be  obtained  from  6.  W.  PRESTON, 
Esq.  at  the  HaLL 

A N ARCHITECT  is  desirous  of  Sharing 

t\  OFFICES  with  another  Architect  or  Surveyor.  References 
exchanged.— Write,  ARCHITECT,  care  of  SMITHS.  81,  Moorgate- 
street,  E.O. 

pHIEF  DRAUGHTSMAN.— A CHIEF 

VJ  DRAUGHTSMAN  Is  REQUIRED  immediately  for  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  of  the  school  Board  of  Aberdeen. 

Commencing  salary,  1202.  per  annnm. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  building  construction,  and  experience 
in  preparing  working  aud  detailed  drawings  of  large  buildings  from 
sketches  are  essential. 

Applications,  stating  age,  and  giving  full  particulars  of  experience 
and  qualificatloue,  and  a list  of  such  certificates  in  science  and  art 
and  technological  subjects,  aud  such  other  proofs  of  study  as  candi- 
dates may  possess,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be 
lodged  with  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  ALLAN,  the  Board's  Architect,  22,  Union- 
terrace.  Aberdeen,  not  later  than  14th  lust. 

O ANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  — 

Kx  Preparation  for  the  Inspectors'  Examination  by  a system  of 
correspondence  needing  no  Text  Books  or  Acts,  by  C.  H.  CLARKE, 
ASsoc.  Ban.  Inst.  ; Fellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 
Hygiene  ; Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  SocKM  Francaise 
dTjyglone.  See  Clarke's  Aids  : — Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  Is.  ; 
'Practical  Drain  Inspection,  6d-  ; Trade  Nuisances,  6d.  8anltary  Law 
(New  Edition),  1s.  6<L— Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-road,  Ilford,  E. 

friHE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE,  Parkea 

JL  Museum,  Margaret-street,  W. 

EXAMINATIONS  in  BANITARY  KNOWLEDGE,  London.  In 
Practical  Sanitary  Science,  and  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  MAY  2nd  and  3rd,  1902.  For  Inspectors 
of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  MAY  9tli  and  10th. 

Forms  of  application  aud  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Offlcesof  the  Institute,  Margaret-street.  London,  W 

E.  WHITE  WALLIS,  Secretary. 

QANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINA- 

TION8. — A CERTIFICATED  INSPECTOR  and  ASSOCIATE 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  prepares  Candidates  for  above  Examination 
jy  Correspondence.  Ne  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  100  per 
cent,  of  successes  at  recent  exams.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS.  Illustrated, 
to  Examination  Questions  for  1901,  2a.— Prospectus,  Testimonials, 
ft.  G.  HOLMES,  A.S.L  40,  Queen’s-gardens,  Northbrook-road, 
‘Ilford.  (State  Paper.) 

THOROUGH  OF  HAMPSTEAD. 

JD  WANTED,  immediately,  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough 
Engineer,  a Temporary  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  for  about 
two  months. 

Salary,  Four  Guineas  per  week. 

Applications,  in  candidate's  own  handwriting,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date,  to  be  sent  to  the  under- 

OLIYBfi  E.  WINTER, 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Town  Hall. 

Haverstock-hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

IV/T  AN  CHESTER  CORPORATION. 

lY-L  The  8pecial  Committee  re  Ventilation  of  Sewers  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  particulars  of  METHODS  for  Improving  the  VENTI- 
LATION of  SEWERS. 

8uch  particulars  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  re  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  City  Surveyors  Office,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  31st.  MARCH. 

WM.  HENRY  TALBOT, 

Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

March  4th,  1902. 

TUfUNICIPAL  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

-tT-1.  NEERS'  EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
A.MJ.O.E.  F.S.I.  Ac.  32,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  prepares 
pupils  by  correspondence  fir  this  examination.  The  course 
of  work  may  be  taken  to  extend  over  six  or  twelve  mouths 
according  to  previous  knowledge. 

A DVICE  in  STEEL  and  IRON  CON- 

XV-  8TRUCTIONAL  WORK  given  to  Architects  preparing  plans, 

DOROUGH  of  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

1 ) CLERK  IN  BOROUGH  ENGINEER'S  AND  SURVEYOR' 
OFFICE. 

The  Council  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the 
POSITION  of  CLERK  in  the  Borough  Engineer's  and  Surveyor1* 
Office. 

Candidates  should  not  be  less  than  21  years  of  age,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  keep  wages,  main  road,  scavenging,  or  such 
other  books  as  required  by  the  Borough  Surveyor.  Mr.  W.  H.  MAX- 
WELL, A.M.I.C.E.  from  whom  aoy  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a candidate  having  had  previous 
experience  in  a similar  position  in  a Borough  Surveyor's  Office. 

Salary  to  commence  at  602.  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increment* 
of  52.  to  a maximum  of  802. 

Applications,  in  candidates'  own  handwriting,  accompanied  by  not 
more  than  three  testimonials  of  recent  dite,  stating  age  and  expe- 
rience. to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  MONDAY,  the 
10th  MARCH  next. 

W.  C.  CRIPP3,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

February  2Ut,  1902. 

"D  I.  B.  A.  EXAMS. — Messrs.  Howgate 

lVt  * Bond's  system  of  PREPARATION,  personally  or  by  corre- 
spondence. in  three,  six,  nine,  er  twelve  months’  courses.  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LENDING  LIBRARY,  including  model  drawings, 
•casts,  Ac,— For  syllabus  and  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  A.  G 
BOND,  B.A.  Oxon.  A.R.I.B.A.  115.  Gower- street;  wfo. 

rpO  FIRST-CLASS  IRONMONGERS  and 

A PLUMBERS.— WANTED  TO  TAKE  UP  AGENCY  for  a new 
PATENT  BEER  ENGINE  in  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(one  appointment  only  granted  in  each  town).  All  inquiries  treated 
lu  strict  confidence.— Communicate  direct  to  patentee.  T.  W 
HEATH  & CO.  Chief  Office,  9,  Wilbraham-place,  Sloaue-street,' 
London,  S.W. 

"D  I. B.A.  SOCIETY  ot  ARCHITECTS, 

iAvrt  SURVEYORS'INSTITUTK.and  CIVIL  8KRVICE  TECH- 
DIICAL  EXAMINATIONS.  Preparation  by  correspondence  or  in 

Private  lessons  in  Stresses,  Land  Surveying,  Ac.— 

MIDDLETON  A CARDEN,  19,  Craven-street,  Strand  W.C. 

T70R  SALE.— 

I , DRAUGHTSMAN '3  BENCH. 

Length  7 ft.  10  in.  breadth  3 ft.  height  33*  in.  Two  drawers  54  in. 
long,  36  in.  broad  and  4 in.  deep.  Also  two  smaller  drawers. 

W.  TINKHAM,  {»■«—— 3*.  mll.„ 

TVEPARTMENT  of  TECHNOLOGY. 

AJf  CITY  AND  GUILD8  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE 

*£?  EXAMINATIONS  in  TECHNOLOGY  will  be  held 
on  APRIL  21  22.  23.  24.  25.  26.  29,  and  30  ; on  MAY  1,  2,  3,  6,  8.  and 
iu  ; on  JUAE  , and  14. 

-r3hl, ^™liCatl0.DS,  tr?m  Local  Secretaries  for  Examination  in 
3IAROH^7t™U4^  ba  forwarded  to  the  Department  on  or  before 

after 'thafd^016114  °f  a“  addUional  fee  ““  Applications  be  received 

aD^vdata^eintIeiC?n°i0gy  .D0t  attendl“g  “y  registered  class  should 
Locil  Centre  1 the  8ecreUrJ'  of  the  nearest  Technical  8chool  or 

can  1^  *!“**■  when  no  °ther  arrangements 

that  Applications  will  be  entertained  for  the  examina- 
tion. a*  the,0fficeB  of  the  Institute.  All  such  Applica- 

CFPY ^nrmnS1"1?  'u  the  DEPARTMENT  of  TECHNOLOGY. 

road  Lovnnv  aw0  London  institute,  exhibition- 

J/mfiT'  LONDON.  8. W.  and  should  be  accompanied  bya  portal  order 
being  dwlystatei*  fe6' the  8UbjeCt  aDd  grade  of  the  lamination 

PARTNERSHIP.—  COMPETITIONS.— 

London  Architect,  liavtug  prepared  successful  designs  for  a 
great  number  of  buildings,  oostlng  nearly  960.0001.  and  In  open  com- 
petition under  assessors'  awards,  seeks  JUNIOR  PARTNER  with 
small  capital.— Box  180.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

DOROUGH  OF  EALING. 

J_f  ASSISTANT  ROAD  FOREMAN. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  post  of  ASSISTANT  ROAD 
FOREMAN  in  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department. 

Wages  40 1.  per  week. 

Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  30  and  35,  and  must  be 
comoeteDt  to  take  charge  of  bodice  of  men.  and  must  have  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  road-making  in  all  its  branches. 

Applications,  In  candidate's  own  handwriting,  stating  present  and 
past  employment,  together  with  copies  of  three  recent  toitimonials, 
to  he  addressed  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  SATURDAY 
MARCH  22nd,  endorsed  " Assistant  Road  Foreman." 

CHARLES  JONES.  M.Inst.O.E. 

Borough  Engineer. 

Town  Hall, 

Ealing,  W. 

March  5th,  1902. 

BUILDERS. — A SURVEYOR  of  large 

-L  experience  and  competent  staff,  with  good  connexion  amongst 
leading  Contractors,  is  anxious  to  EXTEND  BUSINESS  in  the 
MENTOF  V A r d QUANTITY  WORK  and  ADJUST- 

MENTOR  VARIATIONS.  Fees  moderate,  by  arrangement.  Prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  a feature.— Box  265.  Office  of  " The  Builder  ” 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— WANTED  to  accom- 

P»ny  an  ARCHITECT,  F.R.I.B.A.  F.S.I.  to  OPEN  PRACTICE, 
,M“at  be  good  drauShtsman  and 
Elevatiouist,  Small  Capital  required.— Apply  in  first  instance  by 
'e“®rt.0.,Me“™-  COLDICOTT  and  BOWDEN,  Solicitors,  Swan  House, 
swan  Alley,  Moorgate-street. 

ZTbe  Buil&er 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Westminster  Cathedral : The  Apse From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 

Design  for  a Swimming  Bath  (Soane  Medal  of  Merit,  R.I.B.A.) By  Mr.  Lionel  G.  Detmar. 

New  Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools,  Twerton,  Bath Messrs.  Silcock  & Reay,  Architects. 

House  at  Buxton. — _ Messrs.  C.  Heathcote  & Sons,  Architects. 


Fire-escape  Staircase,  Hyde  Park  Court 
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New  London  Rail  and  Tramway 
Schemes. 

\HE  Londoner  who 
travels  daily  be- 
tween his  subur- 
ban retreat  and 
one  of  the 
several  busy 
centres  of  the 
great  city,  is  not 
infrequently  a 
man  with  a 
grievance.  He  may  object  to  the  duration, 

• discomfort,  or  the  uncertainty  of  his 
journey  by  rail  or  tramw'ay,  or  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a second  instalment  of  travel  after 
reaching  the  discharging  point ; or,  again, 
he  may  object  to  all  these  things.  But  he 
makes  no  effort  of  any  kind  to  remove,  or  to 
mitigate,  the  conditions  about  which  he 
grumbles  in  a resigned  sort  of  way  to  his 
fellow- sufferers.  His  journeys  are  beguiled 
by  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  paper, 
wherein  he  may  find  harrowing  accounts  of 
extravagant  outlay  on  tramways  by  the  London 
County  Council,  ot  the  devastating  effects  of 
“ the  tube,”  and  of  audacious  American 
attempts  to  interfere  with  metropolitan  traffic 
facilities.  At  these  things  he  shakes  his  head 
sadly,  but  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  if  he 
and  his  fellows  would  but  awake,  and  arise 
in  their  might,  the  whole  cumbrous  and  jog- 
trot system  of  locomotion  now  prevailing 
could  be  swept  away,  or  merged  in  a swiftly 
moving  flood  of  improvements.  Yet  while 
the  Londoner  is  alternately  dozing  and 
complaining  in  his  corner  seat,  improve- 
ments are  being  developed,  and  striking 
evidence  of  these  is  afforded  by  the  map 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Stanford.*  In 
this  publication  are  included  railways  and 
tramways,  in  operation,  sanctioned,  and 
proposed.  Of  railways  and  tramways  in 
operation  little  need  be  said.  The  older 
railways  were  not  primarily  intended 
for  metropolitan  so  much  as  for  national 
use,  and  as  a general  rule  their  ter- 
minal stations  were  placed  in  very  out- 
of-the-way  situations.  This  drawback  has 
since  been  removed  to  some  extent  by 
the  construction  of  more  central  stations, 
and  by  the  aid  of  running  powers  over 

* “A  New  Map  of  Metropolitan  Railways,  Tramways, 
and  Miscellaneous  Improvements.”  Deposited  at  the 
Private  Bills  Office,  November  30,  1901,  for  Session  1902. 
London  : Edward  Stanford,  1902.  Price  6s. 
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newer  lines,  but  the  popularity  of  these 
communications  has  altogether  outgrown 
their  carrying  capacity.  Suburban  lines 
built  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  genera- 
tion were  usually  designed  to  afford  com- 
munication from  east  to  west  along  the 
most  devious  and  inconvenient  routes 
possible,  and  later  some  equally  roundabout 
communications  were  established  between 
north  and  south.  In  quite  recent  times  the 
idea  has  been  realised  of  affording  more 
direct  routes,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Amongst  the  railways  already  sanctioned 
there  are  several  of  great  value.  The 
Whitechapel  and  Bow  Railway  is  calculated 
to  relieve  pressure  at  outgoing  points, 
and  its  connexion  at  Bromley  - by  - Bow 
with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
line  provides  further  means  of  access 
to  suburban  and  rural  parts  of  Essex. 
The  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway 
will  do  much  to  abolish  the  fearful  over- 
crowding ot  trains  from  Finsbury  Park  to 
Broad-street  and  Moorgate-street  Stations, 
and  will  bring  passengers  direct  from  Wood 
Green  to  the  Bank.'  The  Great  Northern 
and  Strand  Railway,  branching  from  Fins- 
bury Park,  will  discharge  passengers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Law  Courts,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  a tedious,  and 
frequently  unpleasant,  journey  by  omnibus 
from  King’s  Cross.  Another  useful  line  will 
be  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hamp- 
stead Railway,  giving  residents  in  the  north- 
west a direct  route  to  the  extremely  busy 
district  around  Trafalgar-square,  and  afford- 
ing valuable  means  of  connexion  between 
the  London  and  North-Western  terminus 
and  the  same  locality.  A branch  from  this 
line  is  shown  on  the  map,  commencing  at 
Kentish  Town-road  and  ending  in  a 
somewhat  inconsequent  way  near  the  High- 
gate  Station  of  the  Tottenham  and  Hamp- 
stead Junction  Railway.  The  Baker- 
street  and  Waterloo  line  is  indicated  on 
the  map,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it 
is  not  accorded  a place  in  the  reference 
table,  where  similar,  and  not  more  deserving, 
undertakings  are  briefly  described.  This 
line,  with  a branch  to  Euston  and  another  to 
Marylebone  and  Paddington,  will  serve  to 
distribute  heavy  human  freight  from  four  of 
the  most  inconveniently  placed  termini  in 
the  whole  metropolis,  besides  placing  semi- 
suburban districts  in  direct  communication 
I with  the  West  End,  and  affording  means  of 


connexion  between  north  and  south  by  a 
junction  with  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston, 
and  Hampstead  Railway.  A line  from  the 
Marble  Arch  to  Cricklewood  is  also  marked 
on  the  map  as  being  sanctioned,  although, 
so  to  speak,  boycotted  by  the  reference 
table.  By  connexions  at  Paddington  with 
the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  line,  and  at 
the  Marble  Arch  with  the  Central  London 
line,  this  railway  should  be  of  considerable 
value,  and  will  be  still  more  so  when  car- 
ried on  to  Victoria  as  proposed.  In  the 
extreme  west  we  notice  with  regret  that 
two  lines  are  projected  through  the  little 
known  and  old-world  “ parish  ” of  Twyford. 
Although  less  than  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  busy  railway  junction  at  Willesden  and 
within  six  miles  of  Piccadilly,  Twyford  is, 
or  was  a year  or  two  ago,  one  of  the 
most  rural  places  in  England,  and  curiously 
enough  it  was,  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times,  an  extra-parochial  liberty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Twyford  Abbey  was 
omitted  from  the  general  ecclesiastical 
survey.  In  the  south,  the  line  joining 
London  Bridge  and  Waterloo,  with  feeders 
from  Walworth  and  Brixton,  will  form 
another  useful  connecting  link  between 
north  and  south,  as  well  as  a rapid  means 
of  conveying  business  people  to  and  from 
the  City.  Of  tramway  lines  sanctioned,  the 
only  important  examples  are  two  branches 
from  the  Angel,  one  along  Rosebery-avenue 
to  Gray’s  Inn-road,  and  the  other  to  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  Although  the 
record  of  lines  sanctioned  is  by  no  means 
extensive,  yet  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Central  London  Railway,  the 
newly-opened  line  to  the  Angel,  and  the 
development  of  electric  tramways  in  the 
western  suburbs,  it  will  be  seen  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made. 

Coming  now  to  railways  proposed,  we  find 
far  more  to  occupy  attention.  Commencing 
with  the  north-east  district,  the  first  fresh 
feature  is  a line  called  the  East  London, 
City,  and  Peckham  Railway,  running  from 
Plaistow  via  the  East  India  Docks,  Commer- 
cial-road, and  Whitechapel  to  Fenchurch- 
street ; thence  crossing  the  river,  and  ending 
near  Peckham  Rye.  So  far  as  the  northern 
arm  of  this  line  is  concerned,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  appreciated  by  the  working  classes  and 
by  many  of  those  employed  in  the  City 
whose  remuneration  suggests  strict  economy 
both  in  house  rent  and  in  travelling  expenses. 
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The  City  and  North-East  Suburban  Railway 
is  intended  to  start  from  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  proceeding  near  the  riverside  towards 
Fenchurch  - street,  passing  thence  along 
Whitechapel-road,  through  Bethnal  Green, 
Hackney,  and  Leyton  to  Walthamstow. 
Beyond  Hackney  a loop  line  and  connexions 
with  other  railways  are  also  suggested.  This 
line  taps  an  exceedingly  populous  dis- 
trict, of  which  Leyton  and  Walthamstow 
have  hitherto  been  solely  dependent  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  and  the  line  of  horse 
tVams  along  Lea  Bridge-road.  The  North- 
East  London  Railway  (No.  2),  starting  at 
Fleet-street,  is  intended  to  pass  by  Cannon- 
street  Station,  proceeding  along  Bishops- 
gate-street,  through  Shoreditch,  Dalston. 
Stoke  Newington,  and  Stamford  Hill,  to 
Tottenham,  having  a branch  through  Upper 
Clapton  into  Essex.  This  line  passes 
through  a thickly-populated  part  of  Lcndon, 
where  the  tram  services  are  largely  patron- 
ised, partly  because  they  are  cheaper  and, 
taking  everything  into  account,  not  less 
expeditious  than  the  train  services.  A rapid 
electric  railway  should  therefore  be  an 
immense  boon  along  the  route  mentioned. 
A proposed  extension  of  the  electric  line 
from  the  Angel  to  St.  Pancras  and  Euston 
is  another  admirable  idea  marked  on  Mr. 
Stanford  s map,  to  which  no  reference  is 
made  on  the  table  before  mentioned.  Such 
a junction  as  this  would  afford  one  more 
alternative  route  to  the  City  for  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern 
passengers,  in  addition  to  facilitating  com- 
munication between  north  and  south.  In  the 
north-west  district  nothing  new  is  proposed 
beyond  an  extension  of  the  Charing  Cross 
and  Hampstead  Railway  towards  Edgware, 
and  perhaps  for  the  time  being  nothing  is 
urgently  wanted. 

Between  the  City  on  one  hand,  and 
the  western  and  south-western  districts  on 
the  other,  many  improvements  are  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Bills  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  Central  London  Railway  is 
proposed  to  be  extended  along  Goldhawk- 
road  to  The  Grove,  down  which  it  will  pass 
to  Hammersmith  Broadway,  thence  along 
Hammersmith  and  Kensington  roads,  Ken- 
sington Gore,  Knightsbridge,  and  Piccadilly 
to  the  Strand,  ultimately  joining  the  existing 
Bank  station  in  the  City  by  means  of  a loop 
passing  beneath  Liverpool-street  Station. 
Thus  a “circle ’ would  be  formed  pro- 
viding a double  set  of  up  and  down 
lines  to  and  irom  the  City  and  West  End, 
and  presenting  great  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  picking  up  traffic  brought  from  other 
quarters  by  tramways  and  railways.  The 
extension  would  destroy  the  almost  isolated 
condition  from  which  Liverpool-street  now 
suffers,  besides  helping  to  relieve  the  streets 
from  passengers  discharged  at  Ludgate  Hill 
and  Charing  Cross  stations.  The  Brompton 
and  Piccadilly  Railway  is  proposed  to  be 
carried  from  Holborn  through  Piccadilly  and 
Fulham-road  to  Brompton,  terminating  at 
Parsons  Green,  once  a secluded  place  with 
quaint  red  brick  houses  amidst  cabbage 
fields  that  are  now  devastated  by  bricks  and 
mortar  unalleviated  by  any  visible  sign  of 
the  architect’s  hand.  The  Charing  Cross, 
Hammersmith,  and  District  Electric  Railway 
is  shown  extending  from  Adam-street,  whence 
two  branches  diverge,  one  passing  under  the 
Mall  and  the  other  under  Piccadilly,  to  meet 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  following  the  main 
road  thence  to  Hammersmith  and  ter- 


minating in  a power  station  at  Barnes. 
The  King’s  - road  Railway  is  ultimately 
designed  to  connect  Putney  with  Victoria, 
where  competition  with  the  existing  com- 
panies is  sadly  wanted. 

Two  important  lines  are  projected  by  the 
London  United  Electric  Railways.  One 
starts  with  a loop  round  Charing  Cross 
station,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  the  Mall 
and  Constitution  Hill  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  thence  to  Hammersmith  with  a branch 
to  a power  station  near  the  well-known 
landmark,  “ The  Crabtree.”  At  Hammer- 
smith Broadway,  the  line  turns  to  the 
right  through  Brook  Green  and  again  along 
Holland-road,  forming  a loop  which  is 
closed  at  Addison-road.  The  second  line 
commences  at  Clapham  Junction,  crosses 
the  Thames  at  Grosvenor-road,  where  a 
tramway  will  ultimately  be  established  to 
convey  passengers  as  far  as  Lambeth  Bridge, 
and  the  railway  continues  beneath  Sloane- 
street  and  Hyde  Park  to  the  Marble  Arch 
and  Paddington.  The  latter  line  will  be  a 
most  welcome  innovation  to  numerous 
passengers  who  are  now  compelled  to  use 
the  South  Coast  railway  to  Victoria,  there  to 
struggle  at  the  omnibus  stand  for  inside  seats 
in  winter,  and  outside  seats  in  summer,  fre- 
quently with  unsatisfying  results.  The  route 
is  further  valuable  as  one  more  link  between 
north  and  south.  Another  line  is  described 
in  the  reference  table  as  the  Piccadilly  and 
City  Railway  (No.  2),  and  its  most  remark- 
able feature  appears  to  be  that,  starting  from 
Charing-cross  and  ending  at  Hammersmith, 
it  does  not  go  anywhere  near  the  City.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  Wimbledon  is  to 
be  served  by  a new  railwajr,  traversing 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Lambeth,  and 
Southwark,  crossing  the  river  and  entering 
the  City  next  to  Cannon-street  station.  At 
present  Wimbledon  people  have  only  the 
South-Western  route,  with  its  annoying 
change  of  carriages  at  Waterloo,  the  devious 
and  unwholesome  alternative  presented  by 
the  Underground  Railway,  and  that  offered 
by  the  wonderfully  circumambient  lines  of 
the  South  Coast  system.  A direct  line  to 
the  City  is,  therefore,  a desideratum.  The 
new  London  and  Brighton  Electric  Railway 
is  a metropolitan  railway  in  the  sense  that  if 
made  it  will  serve  the  useful  daily  purpose 
of  conveying  people  into  and  out  from  town, 
and  so  of  relieving  other  lines.  Of  course 
this  venture  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  rival  company.  It  is  only  natural  that  it 
should  be  ; but  why  Parliament  should  allow 
traders  to  enhance  the  cost  of  rival  under- 
takings, and  to  delay  their  inauguration  to 
the  detriment  of  the  innocent  and  long- 
suffering  public,  we  really  cannot  imagine. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Victoria,  Kennington, 
and  Greenwich  Railway  should  proceed 
south-east  from  Victoria,  passing  near  the 
Oval,  through  Camberwell  and  New  Cross 
to  Greenwich.  The  projected  line  should 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  numerous  travellers 
who  suffer  from  the  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  service  to  the  West- 
end.  Between  Wimbledon  and  Dulwich 
there  is  a large  district  with  a rapidly- 
increasing  population,  which  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  numerous 
facilities  afforded  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Brixton  and  Clapham  would  gladly  sup- 
port an  alternative  to  the  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, now  possessing  a virtual  monopoly, 
tempered,  but  hardly  stimulated,  in  one  or 
two  places  by  casual  competition  from  the 
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South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Com- 
pany. For  residents  in  this  region  there  is 
no  promise  in  Mr.  Stanford's  map.  Passing 
a little  more  to  the  east,  we  notice  the 
proposed  City  and  Crystal  Palace  Railway, 
to  start  from  Cannon-street  and  to  finish 
at  Penge,  passing  through  Southwark,  Peck- 
ham,  Forest  Hill,  and  Sydenham.  This, 
again,  ought  to  act  as  an  awakening  influence 
on  existing  lines,  and  to  be  a material  aid  in 
the  daily  labour  of  moving  the  floating 
population  of  the  City.  Running  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  last-mentioned  line  is 
the  southern  portion  of  the  East  London, 
City,  and  Peckham  Railway,  terminating  at 
the  upper  end  of  Peckham  Rye.  No  attempt 
is  being  made  to  bring  passengers  to  the 
City  from  the  more  eastern  parts  of  sub- 
urban South  London,  and  this  we  think  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  present,  as  the  bottle- 
necked terminals  of  existing  lines  should  be 
considerably  relieved  by  means  of  the  com- 
munications already  suggested. 

We  turn  now  to  examine  briefly  the  tram- 
way lines  projected  for  the  Metropolis,  com- 
mencing, as  before,  in  the  north-east.  Here 
nothing  of  importance  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  first  development  of  consequence  is  a 
line  of  rails  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Crickle- 
wood,  with  a branch  from  Abercorn-place 
to  Harrow-road,  both  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council.  From  the  same 
starting  point  a line,  proposed  by  the 
London  United  Tramways,  is  to  run  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  which  is  evidently  destined 
to  become  a great  clearing  place  for  pas- 
sengers in  the  far  west.  Hence  a branch 
line  is  to  be  taken  to  Latimer-road,  and  the 
main  line  will  be  continued  to  Hammer- 
smith Broadway,  another  important  junction 
of  the  future.  From  Willesden  Junction 
a line  by  the  same  company  is  in- 
tended to  proceed  down  Scrubs-road  and 
Wood-lane,  meeting  the  Shepherd's  Bush 
to  Hammersmith  rails  before  Brook-green  is 
reached.  Going  a little  more  west,  a branch 
is  proposed  from  the  existing  electric  tram- 
way to  East  Acton  and  joining  at  Acton  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  a tramway 
running  from  Acton  village,  if  it  may  still  be  so 
called,  to  Harlesden-green.  From  Hammer- 
smith two  other  main  lines  are  proposed,  one 
to  Richmond  and  the  other  along  Fulham 
Palace-road  to  Putney.  County  Council 
tramways  are  to  run  along  the  river  side 
almost  continuously  from  Battersea  Bridge 
to  Blackfriars,  and  sundry  other  connecting 
links  between  north  and  south  are  proposed 
by  the  same  body.  The  latter  were  noticed 
in  our  columns  a short  time  ago,  and  need 
not  now  be  mentioned  in  detail.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Thames  the  London 
County  Council  proposes  a tramway  route 
from  Clapham  Common  through  Wands- 
worth and  Putney  Heath  to  the  Robin  Hood 
Gate  of  Richmond  Park.  From  the  present 
terminus  at  Streatham  the  lines  are  to 
be  prolonged  to  Norbury  railway  station  ; at 
Camberwell  Green  a tramway  is  to  start, 
running  through  the  highly  respectable  and 
delightful  district  of  Denmark  Hill,  and, 
together  with  an  existing  line  from  Peckham, 
joining  on  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Light  Rail- 
way at  Lordship-lane.  South  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  Croydon  District  Electric  Tram- 
ways propose  to  run  in  all  directions,  so  as 
to  bring  home  to  quiet  residents  the  truth 
that  they  do  not  live  so  very  far  away  from 
the  great  hive  of  men  after  all.  Lewisham 
is  to  be  connected  up  to  New  Cross  by  a 
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nort  branch  line  under  the  auspices  of  the 
.ondon  County  Council ; the  restfulness  of 
lackheath  and  Shooter’s  Hill  are  to  be 
ivaded  by  a line  ending  at  Eltham  CommoD, 
'here  a further  tramway  route  will  be  found 
^tending  from  Woolwich  Arsenal  to  Eltham 
illage.  Finally,  the  southern  extremity  of 
le  Black  wall  Tunnel  will  be  connected  by  a 
ranch  line  with  an  existing  tramway  at 
iast  Greenwich. 

A careful  study  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  map 
weals  the  fact  that  the  proposed  improve- 
tents  far  outweigh  in  importance  those 
[ready  sanctioned,  and,  assuming  them  to 
e duly  completed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
lat  one  of  their  ultimate  effects  will  be  to 
trange  the  aspect  of  many  outlying  districts 
'ithin  a comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
’he  inevitable  substitution  of  electric  for 
orse  traction  will  make  the  change  still 
lore  rapid,  for  tramways  will  then  compete 
n more  equal  terms  with  railways.  The 
aily  exodus  from  business  quarters  of  the 
letropolis  will  be  conducted  with  greater 
Dmfort,  but  perhaps  not  with  greater 
slerity,  because  all  classes  will  travel 
reater  distances — some  to  the  outer  sub- 
rban  districts  of  to-day,  and  others  to  find 
lore  secluded  spots,  where  tramway  bells 
nd  cheap  villas  are  not. 


NOTES. 

A long  letter  from  Mr.  Stewart, 
nBrlcklaybi  the  build!ng  manager  Tto  the 

British  Westinghouse  Electric 
!o.,  relating  to  the  number  of  bricks  per 
ay  laid  by  the  bricklayers  engaged  in  the 
rection  of  the  works  for  that  company  at 
Ianchester,  appeared  last  Monday  in  the 
'imes.  Replying  to  the  questions,  “What 
3 the  thickness  of  the  walls  ? Was  mortar 
r cement  used  ? ” Mr.  Stewart  says  that  in 
o instance  are  the  walls  less  than  19  in. 
hick,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are 
3 in.  thick,  also  that  mortar  was  used,  not 
ement.  All  the  walls  are  “ piers.”  In  the 
entre  of  each  brick  pier  is  a large  “Z  ” 
>ar  steel  column.  With  one  exception 
11  the  buildings  are  faced  with  No.  2 
tock  brick.  This  work  may  therefore 
»e  regarded  as  closely  approximating  in 
haracter  to  that  performed  by  the  brick- 
ayers  employed  by  the  London  County 
"ouncil,  but  the  average  number  of  bricks 
aid  per  man  per  day  was  1,400,  as  against 
he  trade  union  standard  of  450,  or  the 
^ondon  County  Council  average  of  330. 
’"or  “common  work”  the  Westinghouse 
iow  averaged  2,250  bricks  per  man  per  day. 
Some  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
he  speed  of  British  and  American  work  is 
:o  be  found  in  the  following  statement. 

‘ Our  mortar  is  made  much  softer  than  that 
.ommonly  used  in  England,  and  the  bricks 
ire  laid  by  a light  pressure  of  the  hand  and 
a light  tap  of  the  trowel,  instead  of  by 
repeated  hammering  of  the  trowel  to  force 
the  brick  into  place  in  stiff  mortar.  By  the 
use  of  soft  mortar  we  can  lay  enough  mortar 
with  one  stretch  of  the  trowel  for  half  a 
dozen  to  a dozen  bricks.”  Now,  one 
stretch  of  the  trowel  with  stiff  mortar 
such  as  is  used  in  this  country  will 
suffice  only  for  three  bricks,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  since  each  trowel 
charge  of  stiff  mortar  is  of  greater  weight, 
and  is  more  difficult  to  work,  than  the  same 
charge  of  sloppy  mortar,  and  will  suffice  for 
less  than  one  half  the  number  of  bricks,  the 


weight  of  mortar  and  the  work  expended  on 
a given  area  of  finished  brickwork  laid  on  the 
British  system  must  be  much  greater  than  a 
similar  area  laid  on  the  American  system. 
For  9-inch  walls  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
maxim,  “ Wet  bricks  and  stiff  mortar,”  must 
be  retained,  but  it  is  possible  that  for  walls 
exceeding  18  in.  in  thickness  British  builders 
may  without  much  risk  increase  the  speed  of 
bricklaying  by  using  more  water  in  the 
mortar.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
sloppy  mortar  in  the  American  fashion  pro- 
duces inferior  brickwork  to  that  erected  on 
the  British  system,  though  we  have  never 
heard  that  American  brickwork  is  unsafe,  and 
modern  factories  are  seldom  required  to  be 
durable  in  the  British  sense  of  the  term. 
But  even  for  high-class  British  work  the 
number  of  bricks  laid  per  day  should  not  be 
less  than  600. 


T,.  . . The  Plumbers’ Registration  Bill, 

The  Plumbers  0 . 

Registration  which  was  read  a third  time 

Blll‘  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  this  week,  we  should  imagine  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  community  at 
large.  To  every  householder  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  plumbing  work 
about  his  house  should  be  most  efficiently 
performed,  yet  as  to  no  class  of  work  is  it  so 
difficult  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  its 
quality.  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  enable 
plumbers,  if  they  so  please  to  become, 
registered,  and  by  means  of  a penalty  to 
prevent  those  not  duly  qualified  from  des- 
cribing themselves  as  registered.  As  it  is 
not  obligatory  and  confers  no  privilege  on 
plumbers  who  register  themselves,  the 
efficiency  of  the  measure  will  rest  with  the 
public  themselves.  The  Bill  provides  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  Plumbers’  Registra- 
tion Council,  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ; the  Council  to 
have  power  to  frame  schemes  generally,  and  to 
determine  the  qualifications  for  registration, 
and  to  have  certain  disciplinary  powers  over 
registered  plumbers.  Schemes  framed  by  this 
Council  have  no  validity  until  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Any  scheme  so  confirmed 
has  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  can  be  annulled  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  if  either  House  presents  an  address 
within  a certain  period  requiring  the  same. 
The  date  on  which  the  register  has  to  come 
into  force  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 


On  Monday  last  the  Report  of 
and  Acetylene  the  Committee  on  Acetylene 
Generators.  Generators  appointed  by  the 
Department  ot  his  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Explosives  was  issued  as  a Parliamentary 
paper.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
no  generator  should  be  considered  safe 
unless  it  complies  with  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 1.  The  temperature  in  any  part  of 
the  generator,  when  it  is  run  at  the 
maximum  rate  for  which  it  is  designed, 
for  a prolonged  period,  should  not 
exceed  130  deg.  C.  2.  The  generator 
should  yield  not  less  than  4-5  cubic  ft.  of 
gas  from  every  pound  of  calcium  car- 
bide (capable  ol  yielding  5 cubic  ft.  of  gas) 
used.  3.  The  size  of  the  pipes  carrying  the 
gas  should  be  proportioned  to  the  maximum 
l rate  of  generation.  4.  The  carbide  should 
be  completely  decomposed  in  the  generator, 
so  that  the  sludge  discharged  shall  not  be 
capable  of  generating  more  gas,  5.  The 


pressure  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  on  ihe 
generator  side  of  the  gasholder  should  not 
exceed  20 in.  < f water,  and  on  the  service 
side  of  the  holder,  or  where  no  holder  is 
provided,  should  not  exceed  5 in.  of  water. 

6.  The  apparatus  should  give  no  tarry  or 
other  heavy  condensati  >n  products  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbide.  7.  Regard 
should  be  had  to  the  danger  of  stoppage  ot 
passage  of  the  gas  and  resulting  increase 
of  pressure  which  may  arise  from  the 
freezing  of  the  water.  Steps  should  be  ' 
taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  freezing. 

8.  No  lime  sludge  should  be  able  to  gain 
access  to  any  pipes  intended  for  the  passage 
of  gas  or  circulation  of  water.  9.  Glass 
gauges  should  be  avoided  when  possible, 
and,  where  necessary,  should  be  protected. 
10.  The  air  space  in  the  generator  should  be 
as  small  as  possible.  11.  The  use  ot  copper 
should  be  avoided  in  such  parts  of  the 
apparatus  as  are  liable  to  come  in  contact 
with  acetylene.  This  list  of  conditions 
appears  somewhat  formidable,  but  merely 
enumerates  the  principal  defects  liable  to 
occur  in  faulty  generators.  There  are 
several  generators  on  the  market  which 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Architects  or  builders  interested  in 
the  erection  of  acetylene  generators  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  Report  itself,  since  it 
contains  much  useful  information  which  we 
cannot  afford  space  to  discuss  in  these 
columns. 

On  Friday  evening  last  week, 
Ra<Bod?es!lVe  Professor  H.  Becquerel,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Becquerel  rays, 
gave  a discourse  on  “ Radio-Active  Bodies  ” 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  began  by  point- 
ing out  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  radia- 
tions given  out  by  these  bodies,  and  that  the 
study  of  them  opened  out  a fruitful  field 
for  physical  research.  The  discovery  by  M. 
and  Mme.  Curie  of  radium,  a substance 
whose  ray-activity  was  hundreds  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  thorium 
compounds,  or  even  of  uranium,  had  greatly 
simplified  the  study  of  these  radiations.  He 
exhibited  a radium  compound,  which  was 
not  only  powerfully  phosphorescent,  but 
when  brought  near  a fluorescent  screen, 
made  it  luminous,  thus  actually  showing 
that  it  was  emitting  radiations  in  all 
directions.  This  phenomenon  seems  to 
show  that  radium  rays  have  a resemblance 
to  ultra-violet  rays.  Professor  Becquerel 
also  proved  by  a very  simple  experiment 
that  these  rays  discharge  electrified  bodies. 
An  ordinary  gold  leaf  electroscope  was 
strongly  electrified  so  that  the  leaves 
diverged  at  a considerable  angle.  When  a small 
piece  of  radium  contained  in  a glass  tube 
was  brought  close  to  the  electroscope  the 
leaves  immediately  fell  together,  showing 
that  they  had  lost  their  charge.  In  another 
even  more  striking  experiment  he  showed 
that  these  radiations  greatly  diminish  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  electric  discharges. 
He  arranged  a divided  circuit  in  the 
secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil  so 
that  there  were  two  air  gaps  sparking 
simultaneously.  Bringing  a piece  of 
radium  within  a foot  of  either  spark 
gap  caused  the  other  to  cease  sparkin  g 
and  consequently  increased  the  brilliancy  of 
the  sparks  next  the  radium.  Professor 
Becquerel  divided  radium  radiations  into 
three  different  kinds.  The  first  kind  was 
deflected  by  a magnet ; the  second  kind  was 
not  deflected  by  a magnet,  but  was  readily 
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absorbed  by  various  substances ; and  the 
third  kind  was  weaker  and  more  diffused, 
and  was  probably  due  to  secondary  rays.  In 
conclusion,  he  described  his  experiments  on 
the  secondary  radio-activity  of  metals. 
Although  the  interest  of  radio-active  bodies 
is  at  present  mainly  theoretical,  yet  it  seems 
to  us  highly  probable  that  they  will  in  the 
near  future  be  found  of  great  value  in 
chemical  and  electrical  applications,  such  as 
colour  photography,  the  measurement  of 
magnetic  fields,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  of  his  course  of 
Some  Electrical  ]ectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
Developments.  , 

tion,  Lord  Rayleigh  began  by 
explaining  how  Weber's  hypothesis  that  the 
molecules  of  a piece  of  iron  are  already  mag- 
netised, but  are  lying  about  in  all  directions 
indifferently,  and  so  do  not  produce  any 
magnetic  effect  as  a whole,  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  all  the  observed  phenomena. 
Professor  Ewing  has  illustrated  this  by  a 
model  which  shows  clearly  why  magnetism 
is  not  proportional  to  the  magnetising  force, 
and  how  the  friction  of  the  molecules  causes 
magnetic  hysteresis.  Some  pretty  experi- 
ments, due  to  Prolessor  Elihu  Thomson, 
were  shown  to  illustrate  electro-magnetic 
induction  through  space.  When  a coil  of 
wire  with  its  ends  attached  to  a miniature 
lamp  was  brought  near  an  electro-magnet, 
the  lamp  lit  up.  Inserting  a plate  of  glass 
between  the  magnet  and  the  coil  had  no 
effect,  but  a thick  sheet  of  copper  screened 
off  most  of  the  magnetism  and  caused  the 
lamp  to  burn  dimly.  When  a ring  of 
aluminium  was  placed  over  the  magnet  and 
the  current  turned  on,  the  ring  was  repelled 
several  feet  high  by  the  magnetic  repulsion. 
The  lecturer  next  considered  the  mechanical 
effects  of  electrical  currents,  and  stated  that 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mechanical 
forces  is  to  make  the  self-induction  of  the 
circuit  a maximum.  This  theorem,  which 
we  believe  is  due  to  Lord  Rayleigh  himself, 
is  little  known  amongst  electrical  engineers, 
but  is  a most  valuable  one,  as  by  its  means 
all  the  various  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
electric  circuits  are  reduced  to  one  law. 
Barlow's  wheel  was  exhibited — the  principle 
of  which  is  used  in  all  electric  meters  which 
have  a disc  rotating  on  mercury — and 
its  action  explained  by  the  attempt  of  the 
circuit  to  assume  a state  of  maximum  self- 
induction.  He  mentioned  also  how  the 
method  is  used  in  Lorentz’s  apparatus  for 
determining  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance 
in  absolute  measure,  and  referred  to  his  own 
experiments  to  determine  this  twenty  years 
ago.  Professor  Viriamu  Jones’s  modification 
of  this  apparatus  has  been  set  up  at  Bushy 
House,  and  it  was  intended  to  make  further 
experiments  by  this  method.  Lord  Rayleigh 
suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  in  mea- 
suring the  very  small  resistances  which 
shunt  ammeters  for  reading  very  high 
currents.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  how  it 
could  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  as,  even  if 
possible,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  resistances  of  the  points  of 
contact.  In  conclusion  the  lecturer  praised 
the  Kelvin  balance,  and  stated  that  he  was 
doubtful  about  the  permanency  of  the  mag- 
netism in  the  Weston  instruments. 


Bridges  on  the  Last  week  a resume  was  given 
Thames.  ^ tlleSe  Columns  <>f  * lecture 
on  the  subject  of  the  architec- 
tural treatment  ot  bridges  by  the  editor  of 
this  journal.  An  opportunity  for  the  proper 


treatment  of  a bridge  on  the  Upper  Thames 
appears  already  to  have  arisen,  since  it  is,  it 
seems,  necessary  to  erect  a new  bridge  over 
the  Thames  between  Whitchurch  and 
Pangbourne.  Such  a bridge  should  be 
essentially  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
harmony  with  its  charming  natural  surround- 
ings. Whether  this  object  will  be  attained, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  architecture  of  the 
Upper  Thames,  in  seeking  after  the  pictures- 
que, has  too  olten  become  exaggerated,  and 
wanting  in  truth  and  simplicity.  The  more 
simple  a riverside  cottage  is,  the  better 
it  harmonises  with  the  woods  and  water; 
protruding  gables  and  recessed  doorways  do 
not  necessarily  make  a really  artistic  house. 
In  the  same  way  an  attempt  to  treat  a bridge 
“picturesquely”  will  probably  result  in  a 
lamentable  failure.  It  is  probable  that  in 
no  long  time  a new  bridge  will  have  to  be 
built  between  Goring  and  Streatley,  then 
another  opportunity  will  occur.  We  wish 
that  the  local  authorities  could  see  their 
way  to  build  stone  bridges,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  iron  is  sure  to  be  the  material 
used. 

The  report  on  the  working  of 
Explosions  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts  for 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1901, 
has  just  been  issued,  and  furnishes  less  un- 
pleasant reading  for  architects  and  heating 
engineers  than  many  of  its  predecessors. 
The  only  explosion  recorded  in  connexion 
with  a warming  apparatus  occurred  in  a 
chapel  at  Heywood  in  October,  1900,  and  as 
no  one  was  injured,  a preliminary  inquiry 
only  was  held.  The  facts  elicited  at  the 
inquiry  were  that  the  inner  tube  of  the 
annular  vertical  boiler,  which  was  only  two 
years  old,  gave  way  on  account  of  over- 
pressure, which  was  probably  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  attendant.  Not  a single 
explosion  due  to  frost  is  mentioned.  We 
doubt  whether  the  next  annual  report  will 
be  as  favourable. 


, „ The  Trustees  of  the  British 

A Newspaper  , , 

Storage  Museum  expect  shortly  to  be 
at  Hendon.  provided  with  a depot  for  the 
storage  of  newspapers  at  Hendon,  in  respect 
of  which  a sum  of  3,000/.  on  account  is  set 
down  in  the  Estimates  for  the  next  ensuing 
financial  year.  Although  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  gradual  acquisition 
of  the  houses  which  now  surround  the 
British  Museum  on  the  north,  west,  and  east 
sides,  it  is  found  that  further  and  separate 
accommodation  is  needed  to  meet  the  influx 
of  newspapers,  amounting  to  an  average  of 
about  750  each  weekday.  The  scheme  con- 
templates the  building  of  a storehouse  at 
Hendon  for  a stock  of  the  provincial, 
colonial,  and  other  newspapers  that  are  only 
occasionally  required,  and  the  establishment 
of  a staff  of  messengers  who  will  carry  the 
bound  volumes  to  and  fro  for  readers  at  the 
Museum.  It  is  stated  that  a site  ot  6 acres 
has  been  bought  for  the  new  buildings  at  the 
Hyde,  Hendon. 


There  could  be  no  more 
tr"sSeuir  fascinating  kind  of  art  exhibi- 
tion  than  one  consisting  of 
statuettes  by  some  of  the  best  sculptors  of 
the  day,  such  as  that  which  has  for  the  first 
time  been  arranged  by  the  Fine  Art  Society 
at  their  Gallery  in  New  Bond-street.  It  is 
curious,  as  Mr.  Spielmann  remarks  in  his 
preface  to  the  catalogue,  that  it  is  so  seldom 
that  we  see  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  only, 


yet  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  intellectual 
of  the  arts,  and  we  quite  agree  that  “there 
is  no  more  convincing  sign  of  a fine  taste 
than  a love  and  appreciation  of  sculpture.” 
The  greater  proportion  of  exhibits  are 
English  vVork,  with  a few  examples  of 
French  artists.  The  French  works  shown 
do  not  surpass  any  of  the  English  work 
except,  perhaps,  in  one  point — individual  and 
characteristic  expression  in  the  heads.  This 
may  be  carried  too  far,  no  doubt,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  repose  and  generalisation  of  the 
figure  proper  to  sculpture;  but  English  sculp* 
ture  as  a rule  rather  errs  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. M.  Pernot’s  “ La  Sensitive”  (57)  and  M 
Hippolyte  Lefebvre's  “ Mignon  ” (78)  are 
notable  examples  of  expressive  treatment  \ 
the  “Mignon”  especially.  M.  Puech's 
marble  figure,  “ La  Source  ” (48)  is 

exquisitely  graceful,  but  the  head  is  surely 
very  small.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  French  contributions  is  M. 
Bartholomew  nude  figure  of  a “Jeune  Fille 
Pleurant”  (64),  leaning  forward  on  a stone 
or  pedestal  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands  ; a fine  work  both  in  a sculptural  and 
poetic  sense.  Among  the  English  exhibits 
is  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Bates’s  fine  basrelief 
“ Homer”  (69),  and  several  bronze  statuettes 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  all  of  them  lull  of  character, 
but  all  with  a tendency  to  over-thin  and 
“ leggy  ” proportions  ; this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  one  called  “ Offering  to 
Hymen  ” (39)  in  which  the  figure  looks 
perfectly  starved.  Mr.  Frampton  exhibits 
his  gilt  and  enamelled  “ St.  George”  on  an 
agate  globe  (3),  which  was  before  seen  in 
the  New  Gallery ; a decorative  treatment 
of  statuette  sculpture  which  is  getting 
rather  a fashion,  and  is  capable  ot 
very  pretty  effect,  but  is  a less  intellectual 
form  of  art  than  the  pure  marble  or 
bronze  figure  depending  only  on  model- 
ling and  conception  for  its  effect.  Among 
exhibits  of  a special  character  the  small 
studies  of  a " Drinking  Lioness  ” (58),  and  a 
"Leopardess  Eating”  (59),  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Swan,  are  quite  admirable.  One  or  two 
designs  for  knockers  (31,  31A)  are  unsatis- 
factory because,  as  usual  in  knocker  designs, 
there  is  no  special  treatment  of  the  design 
with  a view  to  use  as  a knocker.  Mr. 
Alexander  Fisher  exhibits  a frame  of 
enamelled  jewellery,  and  silver  and  enamel 
casket,  which,  though  very  interesting, 
scarcely  come  properly  into  the  programme 
of  the  exhibition ; we  may  observe  that  in 
the  silver  casket  what  may  be  called  the 
structural  design  is  very  weak,  though  the 
general  effect  is  graceful.  There  is  much 
more  in  the  exhibition  than  we  have  had 
space  to  notice ; it  is  one  that  our  readers 
should  not  miss. 


The  twentieth  annual  exhibi- 
iour-Etchers. tion  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  and  Engravers  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Water-colour 
Painters,  is  a very  good  one,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
greater  prevalence  than  there  used  recently 
to  be  of  genuine  line  etching,  and  less  of  the 
other  methods  which  are  grouped  under  the 
name  of  etching,  but  which  consist  to  a 
great  extent  in  making  artificial  grounds 
and  rubbing  them  out.  The  real  life  of 
etching  lies  in  showing  what  free  line  can 
express.  Among  works  of  this  class  are 
Mr.  Goff's  “ Old  Shoreham  ” and  41  Chelsea” 
(6,  7),  several  of  Miss  Constance  Pott's ; 
Mr.  Evershed’s  delicate  study  of  shipping  at 
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r'The  Gindecca,  Venice'1  (130);  and  a good 
many  others  which  show  the  true  qualities 
of  etching.  Mr.  Haig’s  " Amiens  ’’  (26)  and 
11  Cefalu  Cathedral  ” (28)  have  more  the 
character  of  engravings  than  etchings ; we 
prefer  to  either  his  small  delicate  etching 
of  the  north  porch  of  Burgos  Cathedral 
(30).  Mr.  Strang  exhibits  several  powerful, 
Strange,  and  mostly  very  ugly  studies  01 
scenes  illustrated  by  blank  verse  quotations 
of  which  the  authorship  is  not  given  ; another 
one,  “ The  'Women  at  the  Cross  ” (76)  is  really 
revolting  in  the  manner  in  which  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour  is  treated.  Among  other 
:hings  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Van  Raalte’s 
study  of  the  interior  of  a carpenter’s  shop, 
under  the  title  “The  Band  Saw"  (106) ; two 
or  three  beautiful  mezzotint  landscapes  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  especially  No.  118,  which 
s the  perfection  of  mezzotint  effect ; four 
/ery  good  etchings  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Synge  ; a 
:urious  and  effective  silhouette  view  of 
‘The  Trocadero,  Paris”  (64),  by  M.  Bejot ; 
ind  two  admirable  dry-point  figure  studies 
oy  Mr.  Slocombe,  though  it  is  rather  too 
oad  to  give  the  title  of  “ Andromeda  ” to  a 
ealistic  study  of  a very  commonplace 
nodel.  A good  many  bookplates  are  ex- 
fibited,  of  which  those  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sher- 
>orn  (no,  m)  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
vhat  bookplates  ought  to  be,  and  three  by 
diss  Bertha  Gorst  (126)  as  what  they  should 
tot  be.  Bookplates  should  be  conventional 
lecorative  design,  not  landscapes,  or  other 
lictorial  representations.  The  special  feature 
if  the  exhibition  is  a fine  collection  of 
nezzotints  by  Turner,  one  or  two  of  which 
how  effects  of  lightning  of  wonderful  truth 
ind  vividness — the  lightning  almost  seems 

0 flash  in  them.  Twelve  of  the  “Liber 
Sludiorum  ” plates  are  also  included. 

Women’s  For  ds  ^ird  annual  exhibition 
1,'ternali°naI  the  Women’s  International  Art 

A"  u Club  has  selected  the  Grafton 
3allery,  a larger  gallery  than  it  has 
ireviously  attempted  to  fill,  but  we  doubt 
he  wisdom  of  thus  extending  its  boundaries, 
fhe  large  room  contains  a good  many  very 
>ad  oil  paintings,  some  so  bad  that  it  is 
lifficult  to  understand  how  they  came  to  be 
exhibited  anywhere.  An  exception  is  “ The 
3rocession”  (106)  by  Miss  Lancaster  Lucas, 
vhich  secured  an  “ honourable  mention  ” in 
3aris,  and  is  a work  quite  above  the  average 
»f  its  companions  in  the  same  room.  The 
eal  interest  in  the  large  room  is  the  collec- 
ion  of  Miss  E.  M.  Rope’s  charming  bas-reliefs 
in  the  dais,  especially  “The  Sea  Chase,” 

1 beautiful  decorative  treatment  of  line 
ind  movement  in  sculpture.  She  exhibits 
ilso  a triptych,  “ Adoration,”  in  the  style  of 
:oloured  relief  which  Mr.  Aiming  Bell  has 
ieen  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing.  A 
ittle  “Study  of  a Child’’  on  left  of  the 
creen  is  charming.  The  best  of  the  pic- 
orial  work  is  in  the  inner  gallery.  Among 
hese  Mrs.  Deric  Hardy’s  “Rest,  Rest”  (1 14), 
l lifesize  oil-sketch  of  a mother  and  child,  is 
l beautiful  work.  Among  the  smaller  works 
lere  are  four  landscapes  by  Miss  Evelyn 
toward  (132  to  135) ; an  excellent  picture 
if  "The  Quay,  Ely”  (154),  by  Miss  Rose 
3arton ; two  or  three  charming  little  land- 
icapes  by  Miss  Catherine  Howard,  of 
vhich  “On  the  Road  to  the  Sea”  (158) 
s an  exceptionally  fine  composition ; a 
:at  picture  by  Miss  F.  Fairman  which 
jretty  nearly  rivals  Mme.  Ronner  ; a good 
andscape  by  Miss  Wright,  “ Flatford  | 


Mill”  (243);  and  a very  expressive  half- 
length  study  ot  a girl,  “ Little  Patience  ” 
(244),  by  Mrs.  Field.  In  the  octagon  room 
may  be  noticed  a landscape  by  Miss  Mary 
Barton  (25)  ; two  powerful  landscape 
sketches  by  Miss  F.  Molony  (44,  45),  and 
a good  life-size  portrait  of  a Lady  by  Miss 
Gwenny  Griffiths.  Miss  Sara  Stanley,  who 
paints  architectural  subjects,  has  missed  the 
character  of  the  arcade  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
(34)»  which  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the 
diminution  of  the  columns,  which  are  here 
represented  as  the  same  size  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  one  of  them  is  perceptibly 
thinner  than  its  neighbours  ; but  painters  of 
both  sexes  are  apt  to  make  many  oversights 
in  architectural  detail. 


The  eighth  exhibition  of  the 
Sketch°aub.  London  Sketch  Club,  at  175, 
Bond-street,  is  a rather  mixed 
one,  containing  some  very  good  examples  of 
powerfully  sketched  effects,  and  a good  many 
things  that  are  not  very  interesting.  Among 
those  that  represent  the  best  ideal  of  what 
sketching  should  be  are  Mr.  Macandrew’s 
“A  Hillside”  (12)  ; Mr.  Hobson’s  “Norfolk 
Broads"  (16);  Mr.  Lenfesty’s  “Clouds” 
(23);  Mr.  Walter  Fowler’s  “ On  the  Sands,’ 
with  a grand  indication  of  sky ; Mr.  C. 
Haite’s  “ Clouds”  (51)  ; Mr.  Hobson’s  “Soli- 
tude” (53);  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy’s  “Low 
Tide ”(66);  and  the  same  artist's  “Return 
of  the  Boats  ’’  (1 1 5). 


The  spring  exhibition  at  the 
^GaUeryPI'  Goupil  Gallery  offers  a fine 
and  interesting  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  landscape,  of  the  school 
which  is  in  general  more  specially  repre- 
sented at  this  gallery  than  elsewhere  in 
London.  Among  these  is  a tolerably  large 
landscape  by  M.  Jacque,  “The  Flock 
Drinking,”  which  is  a work  of  great  power 
and  breadth  of  style,  and  has  about  it  a good 
deal  of  the  quality  of  Diaz.  A perfectly 
beautiful  Corot,  “ L’Etang  de  Mortefon- 
taine,”  hangs  in  the  centre  of  one  wall. 
Three  examples  of  the  work  of  M.  Harpi- 
gnies,  though  small  in  scale,  show  the  quality 
of  a great  landscape-painter ; the  little  work 
called  “ The  Lake  ” especially.  Two  pastels 
by  M.  Lhermitte  are  fine  examples  of  his 
work  ; there  is  a sheep  picture  by  Mauve 
marked  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  sheep  for 
once  are  heading  towards  the  foreground 
instead  of  away  from  it ; and  there  is  a 
Meissonier,  “ The  Smoker,  not  quite 
at  his  best,  but  still  a Meissonier. 
Among  other  works  are  a fine  though 
melancholy  landscape  by  Herr  Weiss,  “A 
Grey  Day”  ; an  interior  with  a very  pleasing 
figure,  “The  Young  Seamstress,”  by  Herr 
Neuhuys  ; a study  of  evening  effect  by  Mr- 
Thaulovv ; a fine  landscape  by  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher,  “Sunny  Afternoon”;  a small  land- 
scape by  Mr.  Thaulovv,  “ La  Riviere,  in 
which  he  seems  to  be  rather  emulating  Mr. 
Fisher’s  effects;  and  two  sketches  by  Mr. 
Brabazon,  “ Lago  Maggiore  ” and  “ Gn  the 
Quay,”  which  are  better,  because  better 
drawn,  than  many  of  the  amorphous  colour- 
blottings  by  this  amateur  artist  which  it 
seems  to  be  fashionable  to  admire.  There 
is  an  example  of  Diaz  down  in  the  catalogue, 
but  unfortunately  the  work  had  not  arrived. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  in  the  collection 
which  are  dingy  and  to  our  thinking  re- 
pellent in  style  ; but  it  is  an  exhibition  with 
J nothing  commonplace  in  it. 


THE  WHITWORTH  HALL,  OWENS 
COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

On  Wednesday  the  Governors,  teaching- 
staff,  and  students  of  Owens  College  cele- 
brated (a  year  too  late)  the  first  jubilee  of  the 
institution.  It  was  in  1846  that  John  Owens 
died,  leaving  a sum  of  nearly  100,000/.  for  the 
foundation  of  a Manchester  college  which 
should  be  free  from  the  religious  tests  which 
were  at  that  time  so  unhappy  a feature  of  the 
older  universities ; but  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1851  that  the  work  of  teaching  was 
begun.  The  jubilee  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  celebrated  last  year,  but  at  that  time  the 
Whitworth  Hall,  of  which  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  in  June,  1898,  was  not  completed,  and 
it  was  decided  to  combine  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions and  the  formal  opening  of  the  hall  a year 
later.  With  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  we 
have  little  to  do.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  delivered 
a well-written  address,  in  which  he  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  architect  of 
the  building — a regret  which  every  architect 
echoes — and  finally  declared  the  hall  open  ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  President  of  the 
College,  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony  ; 
that  learned  men  from  other  universities 
attended,  some  to  speak  and  some  to  listen  ; 
and  that  Manchester  did  its  best  to  hide  the 
prevailing  grime  of  its  buildings  by  Venetian 
masts,  bunting,  and  festoons  of  evergreens  and 
paper  flowers. 

The  new  hall,  as  the  foundation-stone 
declares,  has  been  given  to  Owens  College 
“ by  Richard  Copley  Christie,  Esq.,  in 
memory  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.”  It 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  principal  tower  of  the 
group  of  buildings,  and  completes  the  Oxford- 
street  front.  The  extreme  end  is  towards 
Burlington-street,  and  a new  corridor  connects 
the  hall  to  the  Christie  Library,  which  abuts 
on  the  same  street  in  the  rear  of  the  new 
building,  and  which  was  opened  four  years 
ago.  The  Whitworth  Hall,  the  Christie 
Library,  and  the  older  buildings  of  the  college 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  and  although  the  work  has  been  spread 
over  about  thirty  years,  there  is  a general 
similarity  in  the  treatment.  The  style  is  of  the 
variety  commonly  known  as  Domestic  Gothic 
—more  domestic,  indeed,  than  that  adopted  by 
the  same  architect  in  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall.  The  walls  are  faced  with  stone,  laid  (as 
in  the  Town  Hall)  in  courses  alternately  deep 
and  shallow— about  9 in.  and  3 in.— and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles. 

The  new  Whitworth  Hall  is  a two-storied 
building,  the  hall  itself  forming  the  upper 
story.  Externally,  the  principal  frontage  is 
towards  Oxford- street,  and  is  a dignified  piece 
of  work.  The  original  carriage  entrance  to 
the  quadrangle  is  in  the  ground  story  of  the 
tower  but  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  some- 
what narrow,  a new  and  wider  entrance  has 
been  formed  between  the  tower  and  the  new 
hall  but  set  back  a few  feet  from  the  mam 
building  line.  A wide  .semicircular  arch  on 
the  ground  story  is  surmounted  by  a steep- 
pitched  gable,  containing  three  lancet  windows, 
and  flanked  by  sturdy  octagonal  turrets  with 
sunk  panels  and  pinnacles.  On  each  side  ot 
this  central  feature  there  is  a short  recessed 
portion  connecting  it  to  the  tower  on  the  right 
and  the  hall  on  the  left.  This  entrance  group 
is  one  of  the  happiest  Ibits  of  the  external 
design. 

The  angle  of  the  hall  nearest  to  the  carnage 
entrance  is  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and 
a single-light  window  is  placed  in  a narrow 
bay  between  the  splayed  angle  and  the  first 
buttress.  Then  follow  five  bays,  each  contain- 
ing a pair  of  segmental-headed  windows  in 
the  ground  story,  and  a pair  of  lofty  pouited 
windows  above,  with  cinquef oiled  cuspingto  he 
arched  heads  and  to  the  arches  under  the 
transomes.  The  buttresses  are  rectangular  up 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  window-heads,  and 
are  then  splayed  to  a semi-octagonal  plan, 
and  carried  4 or  5 ft. . above  the  parapet 
where  they  terminate— in  a not  altogether 

happy  manner-with  flat  tops.  The  parapet 

has  a considerable  projection,  the  corbel- 
course  being  an  interesting  feature,  and 
containing  a band  of  carving— almost  the  only 
stone  carving  in  the  whole  of  the  building.  A 
moulded  string-course  runs  under  the  sills  of 
the  first-floor  windows,  and  another  at  some 
distance  below,  both  being  carried  around  the 
buttresses  ; in  the  main  wall  between  these 
I strings  is  a band  of  shallow  panels  with  arched 
| and  cusped  heads.  The  seventh  bay  is  marked 
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by  a projecting  porch,  forming  on  the  ground 
floor  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hall.  The 
arched  doorway  is  surmoun'ed  by  a panelled 
gab  e,  behind  which  a second  gable  rise? 
flanked  by  octagonal  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
the  apex  cf  the  -able  being  level  with  the 
top  of  the  corbel-course  under  the  parapet  of 
the  main  building.  The  story  over  the  porch, 
we  may  say  in  passing,  forms  the  landing 
from  which  two  small  galleries  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall  are  entered  ; a similar  landing, 
but  differently  treated  externally,  is  planned  on 
the  opposite  side  facing  the  Christie  Library. 
The  eighth  and  last  bay  of  the  hall  on  each 
side  is  marked  by  a tower  in  which  the  stairs 
to  the  hall  and  galleries  are  placed.  To  afford 
space  for  the  winding  stairs  in  each  tower  a 
two-storied  oriel  of  segmental  plan  is  projected 
from  the  side  wall  and  terminates  below  the 
uppermost  square  stage  of  the  tower- ; the 
parapets  of  the  oriels  are  disproportionately 
low. 

The  end  of  the  hall  facing  Burlington- 
street  is  not  by  any  means  as  satisfactory  as 
the  Oxford-street  front.  The  designer  has 
been  confronted  with  the  same  difficulty  which 
chapel  architects  have  so  often  to  face,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  he  has  been  entirely  successful 
in  his  treatment  of  it.  The  wide  gable  end  of 
the  hall  has  been  divided  into  a large  central 
portion  and  two  smaller  side  portions  by 
means  of  two  buttresses,  square  for  the  first 
story  and  semi -octagonal  above,  and  the 
whole  has  been  flanked  by  slightly  pro- 
jecting towers,  the  square  portions  of  which 
terminate  a little  above  the  parapet 
of  the  main  roof.  The  central  portion 
of  the  gable  end  has  a group  of  four  windows 
with  segmental  heads  on  the  lower  story,  and 
a large  six-light  traceried  window  above  of 
ordinary  Perpendicular  design,  and  sadly  lack- 
ing in  depth.  The  apex  of  the  gable  is 
panelled,  and  the  octagonal  buttresses  are 
finished  with  flat  tops.  The  side  portions  of 
the  gable  end  are  absolutely  unrelieved  from 
base  to  coping,  and  the  regular  alternation  of 
9-in.  and  3-in.  courses  throughout  this  height 
gives  a rigid,  cast-iron  appearance  which  is  far 
from  pleasing.  The  towers  are  alike,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doorway  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  that  to  the  left.  With  this  exception,  they 
are  of  plain  masonry  (in  alternating  courses  as 
the  rest  of  the  work)  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  large  window  in  the  gable,  the 
only  relief  being  obtained  by  a pair  of  string- 
courses and  a coat  of  arms.  The  formal  effect 
is  accentuated  by  the  octagonal  buttresses  at 
the  angles  of  the  towers  rising  unbroken  from 
the  base,  and  with  the  faces  flush  with 
the  faces  of  the  parapets.  The  uppermost 
square  stage  of  each  tower  has  three  lancet 
windows  on  each  of  the  two  exposed  faces, 
with  detached  arcades  in  front  ; a single  light 
of  similar  design  might  with  advantage  have 
been  placed  in  each  return  towards  the  gable. 
This  stage  is  followed  by  a double  corbel- 
course  and  a parapet  with  pointed  arches 
simply  chamfered.  Behind  the  parapet  there 
rises  an  octagonal  stage — again  reminiscent  of 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall — with  a pointed 
arch  in  each  face,  and  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  spire  covered  with  lead,  the  rolls 
arranged  in  zigzag  pattern.  The  shallowness 
of  the  windows  in  the  gable  end,  the  cast-iron 
regularity  of  the  masonry,  the  straight  lines  of 
the  octagonal  buttresses,  and  the  large  un- 
relieved masses  detract  very  much  from  the 
success  of  this  portion  of  the  exterior. 

The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  occupy  two 
bays  of  the  ground  floor  at  the  Burlington- 
street  end  of  the  building.  The  style  here  is 
Romanesque,  round  arches  carried  by  un- 
polished grey  granite  columns  on  lofty  stilted 
bases.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  flat,  and  a 
small  plaster  cornice  is  run  around  it  in  such 
a way  as  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the 
central  voussoirs-;  the  effect  is  one  of  weak- 
ness.  A wide  flight  of  four  steps  rises  from 
the  hall  to  a landing  under  the  ground-story 
window  of  the  gable  end,  and  from  this  land'- 
i°g  flights  of  stairs  rise  (right  and  left)  to  the 
wo  towers  Other  flights  lead  from  these  to 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  others  are  continued 
UPJ,  e t°wcrs  to  the  level  of  the  galleries. 

ahJnf-6  e£  »*  ilSJrlf  ‘V  simple  Parallelogram 
about  50  ft.  wide  and  130  ft.  long,  and  beam 
evidence  of  a study  of  Westminster  Hall  II 
has  an  open  timber  roof  with  seven  main 
hammer-beam  trusses,  and  smaller  inter- 
mediate trusses.  Each  main  truss  has  a pair 
of  curved  principal  ribs,  cutting  through  the 
hammer-beams  and  meeting  in  the  centre 
the  span  to  form  a pointed  arch. 


timbers,  springing  from  the  ends  of  the 
hammer-beams,  are  framed  vertically  between 
(he  trusses  to  form  two  series  of  semicircular 
arches  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall.  The  panels 
of  the  trusses  are  filled  with  vertical  bars  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  cusped  arches.  The  ends 
of  the  hammer-beams  carry  carved  eagles,  and 
are  connected  by  tie-rods — a wise  precaution— 
and  the  feet  of  the  trusses  rest  on  heavily- 
moulded,  bell-shaped  capitals,  each  of  which  is 
supported  by  an  unpolished  shaft  of  grey 
granite  standing  clear  of  the  wall 

At  the  Burlington-street  end  the  first  bay  is 
occupied  by  six  stages  rising  in  steps  ftom  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  the  principal  entrances 
are  placed  in  the  second  bay.  Small  triangular 
galleries  are  carried  across  the  angles  at  this 
end,  and  other  small  galleries  project  over  the 
entrance  doorways.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hall  are  two  other  entrances,  approached 
(by  a corridor  over  the  new  quadrangle  gate- 
way) from  the  principal  staircase  of  the  older 
building.  These  staircases  are  placed  near  the 
side  walls  of  the  hall  on  either  side  of  the 
platform  ; passages  are  formed  from  the 
doors  to  the  hall  by  means  of  glazed  screens, 
in  which  folding  doors  are  placed  to  give 
access  to  the  platform,  and  flights  of 
seven  steps  lead  down  from  the  passages  to 
the  hall.  Above  these  passages,  and  above 
the  transverse  corridor  behind  the  platform  a 
1 — i-shaped  gallery  is  constructed,  and  a large 
organ,  occupying  about  three-fourths  of  the 
width  of  the  hall,  is  placed  in  the  back  portion. 
The  platform  is  thus  enclosed  on  three  sides. 
The  gallery  and  screens  are  of  oak,  and  appear 
somewhat  flimsy  in  contrast  with  the  massive 
roof-timbers.  The  curfew  panelling  is  too 
shallow  for  good  effect,  and  the  wood  arches 
at  the  inner  ends  of  the  passages  are  particu- 
larly weak 

The  hall  is  lined  with  oak  panelling  to  the 
height  of  above  io  ft.,  and  above  this  with 
ashlar  in  regular  alternating  courses  similar  to 
the  exterior.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall  are  perfect,  both  for  speech  and  music, 
and  this  is  a very  valuable  quality  in  a building 
of  this  kind. 

On  the  ground  floor  a central  corridor  about 
10  ft.  wide  runs  longitudinally  from  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  hall  at  the  Burlington-street  end 
to  a smaller  hall  entered  from  the  new  car- 
riage archway.  Offices  for  the  college  staff’ 
and  other  rooms  are  provided  on  either  side, 
including  a kitchen  and  pantry  for  festivals  of 
a less  intellectual  character  than  those  for 
which  the  hall  is  primarily  intended. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
Whitworth  Hall  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  Owens  College.  Although  we  are 
no  purists,  we  do  not  admire  the  staring  incon- 
gruities displayed  in  different  parts  of  the 
structure,  but  the  Oxford-street  frontage  is  un- 
doubtedly a great  improvement  on  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  college  in  that  street  ; and  if  we 
except  the  principal  staircase  of  the  older 
building,  vve  can  endorse  the  eulogium  passed 
on  the  new  hall  by  one  of  our  Manchester  con- 
‘.emporaries,  which  describes  it  as  "apiece  of 
architecture  into  which  its  author  has  put  the 
happiest  invention  shown  in  any  of  his  work 
for  the  Owens  College.”  We  must  confess, 
however,  to  a little  sympathy  with  the  " Undis 
tinguished  Student,”  who,  in  another  Man- 
chester paper,  writes  : — "The  buildings  of  the 
college  never  charmed  me.  Indeed  I felt 
them  cold  and  forbidding.  And  I still  feel 
them  so.  They  are  utilitarian  Gothic,  which  is 
a modern  addition  to  the  seven  deadly  sins.” 
This  IS  strong  language,  and  the  writer  of  it 
would  probably  have  been  converted  to  a 
d'lferent  opinion  if  every  part  of  the  college 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  in  the 
Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  No.  g,  Conduit-street,  Regent-sireet, 
W.,  on  Friday  last  week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth- 
Smith,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Messrs.  S.  Leaning,  E.  G.  Besant,  R.  O.  Con- 
stant, F.  F.  B.  Pittar,  and  B.  Procter. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon. 
Secretary,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  for  allowing  mem- 
bers to  visit  on  the  15th  ult.  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  and  for  conducting  the  party 
on  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman  said  he  desired  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pearce  Portland  Stone 
Co.  for  presenting  to  the  day  school  seven 
cubical  blocks  from  the  different  beds  of  Port- 
land stone  formation,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Brumwell 
Thomas,  through  whose  kind  offices  they  were 
obtained,  and  who  had  also  presented  some 
fossils.- 

This  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was  announced 
that  a meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  would 
be  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  a paper  on 
' Co-operative  Homes  ” would  be  read  by  Mr. 


H.  C.  Lander. 


The  Late  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  to  propose 
a vote  of  condolence  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley.  It  was  proposed  to  send  a 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  Association  expressing 
their  sincere  condolence,  and  saying  how  much 
the  Association  appreciated  Mr.  Bentley’s  kind- 
ness in  allowing  members  to  see  his  splendid 
work  at  Westminster,  and  in  promising  to  let 
them  view  it  again  shortly,  and  expressing 
their  admiration  for  his  work  generally. 

The  Chairman’s  motion  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

New  Premises  Fund. 


buildings  had  been  as  happily  conceived  as  the 
Oxford-street  front  of  the  new  Whitworth  Hall 
and  quadrangle  entrance. 


Other 


t»e  Late  Hn  EraiLEY.-llr.  j.  h.  Eastwood, 
tbe  arUHtcct  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Leeds,  writes  to  correct  an  error  in  our  obituary 
notice  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bentley.  It  was  for  the  old  or 
P-esent  cathedral  of  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds,  that  Mr 
B-ntley  prepared  the  decoration  scheme  ; not  for 
the  building  now  in  course  of  erection  from  Mr 
Lastwood’s  design. 

,L;™™  college.  _ It  is  staled  lhat  M 
n JL Ias  pr?pa,re,d  P,ans  for  the  erection 


. a school  library  at  Dulwich  College,  at  an  esti 
mated  cost  of  2 nnnl  (,.r  tu..  r.  u_.-  _ 611 


The  Chairman  said  that  since  their  last 
meeting  they  had  received  several  additions  to 
the  New  Premises  Fund.  The  amount  pre- 
previously  announced  was  3,710/.,  and  the  total 
was  now  3,923/.  15s.  6d.  The  additions  were  : — 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  50/.  (second  dona- 
tion, making  100/.) ; H.  Muff,  10/.  10s.  ; J.  Oldrid 
Scott,  10/.  10s.  ; C.  Sherrin,  10/.  10s. ; L.  A. 
Shuft'rey,  10I.  ; W.  Hilton  Nash,  5/. ; E.  L. 
Muff,  2/.  2s.  ; and  F.  Frank  Green,  2 1.  2s.  ; 
also  13/.  from  the  Architectural  Association 
Day  School  students,  and  a provisional  promise 
of  100/.  from  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  particularly  grati- 
fying that  the  day  students,  who  were  com- 
paratively new  to  the  Association  and  its  work 
and  interests,  should,  quite  independently,  have 
contributed  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  Library  : “ Con- 
ditions of  Contract,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Macey,  pre- 
sented by  the  publisher,  Mr.  B.  T.  Batslord, 
and  " The  Royal  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion,” by  Isidore  Spielmann,  presented  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  Paris  Exhibition.  He 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors,  which 
was  agreed  to. 


The  Glasgow  International  Exhibition 
Buildings , U)Oi. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  J.  Miller 
to  read  the  following  paper  on  the  "Glasgow 
Exhibition  Buildings  ot  1901  ” 

In  dealing  with  tnis  paper,  before  proceeding 
to  describe  the  buildings  in  detail,  1 shall  refer 
briefly  to  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  under- 
taking, and  also  to  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

The  object  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  as 
defined  in  the  official  catalogue,  was  to  exhibit 
the  manufactures,  products,  industries,  and 
material  resources  of  all  nations,  the  machinery 
and  appliances  relating  thereto,  and  to  present 
a full  illustration  of  the  progress  in  industry, 
science,  and  art  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

While  the  undertaking  might  be  called 
International,  inasmuch  as  most  foreign 
countries  were,  to  some  extent,  represented, 
it  was  not  a National  undertaking  in  the  same 


.- , °f.  3>°°°/-  for  the  fabric,  which  it  1 

Intended  shall  form  a memorial  to  “old  Allevnians  — **» 

who  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  South  African  ! Sense  as  l.he  Gfeat  World’s  Show  at  Chicago, 
is-a  , e new  b jiIdinS3  for  the  school,  opened  in  ?r  the  various  exhibitions  that  have  been  held 

o after  Plans  and  designs  by  the  1 Par‘s-  In  its  inception  and  development  it 
late  Mr.  Charles  Barry.  j was  cntirely  locali  and  with  ,he  excPption  of 
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the  buildings  erected  by  Russia  and  the  minor 
pavilions  of  Canada  and  Ireland,  and  several 
private  exhibits,  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
were  erected  by  the  local  Exhibition  authorities, 
without  any  state  or  outside  aid  whatever. 

With  exhibition  buildings,  as  with  all  build- 
ings, the  site  is  a most  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  arrangement  and  design  of  the 
scheme.  For  you  can  at  once  understand, 
when  a large  area  of  ground  is  to  be  overlaid 
with  a number  of  buildings,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  site  and  its  natural  surroundings, 
both  as  regards  the  design  and  disposition  of 
the  buildings,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  result 
from  a spectacular  point  of  view,  not  of  one 
building  only,  but  of  the  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  most  convenient  and  suit- 
able arrangement  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  Chicago  and  the  several  Paris  Exhibitions, 
which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  the 
symmetrical  or  axial  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  I think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  produce  a plan  on 
axial  lines,  it  is  the  finest  and  grandest  form. 

In  Glasgow,  however,  the  site  at  the  disposal 
of  the  exhibition  authorities  was  somewhat 
different  from  those  to  which  I have  referred. 
Kelvingrove  Park  contains  about  eighty  acres, 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  was  available  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Through  its  centre  winds 
the  river  Kelvin  in  serpentine  curves,  and  on 
its  north  and  north-east  sides  are  ranges  of 
high  and  steep  slopes,  crowned,  in  the  former 
case  by  the  University  buildings  designed  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  while  the 
latter  is  surmounted  by  fashionable  terraces, 
well  designed  and  appropriate  to  their  position. 
Viewed  from  the  front  of  the  main  Exhibition 
buildings,  these  features  formed  a fine,  and,  in 
fact,  imposing  background  to  the  various 
temporary  buildings  scattered  throughout  the 
grounds. 

A leading  feature  in  determining  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  was  the  position 
of  the  new  permanent  Art  Galleries,  which 
have  been  erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  directly  facing  the  University  buildings. 
The  only  large  open  piece  of  ground  in  the 
park  lay  between  the  Art  Galleries  and  the  east 
boundary  of  the  park  at  Gray-street,  running 
parallel  with  Dumbarton-road,  which  formed 
its  south  boundary.  The  extent  of  this  ground 
was  about  800  ft.  long  by  400  ft.  wide.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  place  the  largest  and 
most  important  building  here,  namely,  the 
Industrial  Hall,  having  its  principal  front  facing 
the  river. 

Smaller  open  spaces  were  selected  through- 
out the  park  for  the  less  important  buildings, 
and  an  endeavour  was  made  as  far  as  possible 
to  arrange  these  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  having  for  its  base  the  front  line  of 
the  Industrial  Hall.  No  buildings  were  intro- 
duced within  this  semicircle,  the  idea  being  to 
preserve  this  space  as  a large  open  area,  to  be 
used  as  a promenade  from  which  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  buildings  might  be  obtained.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  placed  a great 
central  feature  here  in  the  way  of  a monu- 
mental fountain  60  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a row  of  columns  40  ft.  high,  each  column 
supporting  a gilded  winged  figure.  From  the 
centre  of  the  fountain  rose  a great  circular 
illuminated  tower  120  ft.  high.  Such  a feature 
would  have  formed  a climax  to  the  architec- 
tural scheme,  repeating,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Industrial  Hall 
and  forming  a culminating  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  grounds.  This  feature  I 
regret  to  say  was  never  carried  out.  The 
park  is  studded  with  fine  trees,  but  I might 
mention  that  not  a single  tree  was  sacri- 
ficed to  make  room  for  any  of  the  buildings, 
we  believed  it  better  rather  to  sacrifice  the 
architectural  symmetry  of  the  scheme,  than  to 
cut  down  these  permanent  embellishments  of 
the  Park,  remembering  that  the  life  of  our 
exhibition  was  only  to  be  six  months. 

I would  here  point  out  that  many  of  the 
smaller  buildings  were  introduced  long  after 
the  original  plans  were  matured  ; the  growth 
of  the  Exhibition  was  gradual,  and  its  ultimate 
extent  greatly  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the 
executive  ; in  fact,  as  time  went  on,  the  number 
of  the  buildings  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  positions  could  be 
found  for  them.  This  explains  in  a measure 
the  somewhat  irregular  arrangement  in  certain 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Had  the  full  extent  and 
scope  of  the  scheme  been  approximately 
known  at  the  beginning,  more  might  have 
been  made  of  it  from  an  architectural  point  of 


view,  but  in  any  case  the  site  was  such  as 
would  not  admit  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
symmetrical  or  axial  arrangement  of  plan. 

Having  thus  roughly  outlined  the  principal 
features  of  the  site,  I will  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  buildings  in  detail.  The  buildings 
may  be  divided  into  five  groups,  namely,  first, 
Industrial  Hall  ; second,  Machinery  Hall  ; 
third,  Grand  Avenue  ; fourth,  Concert  Hall ; 
fifth,  the  various  restaurants,  kiosks,  and  minor 
exhibits  throughout  the  grounds. 

1 ought  to  mention  here  that  the  fine  arts 
were  housed  in  the  handsome  new  permanent 
Art  Gallery,  recently  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Simpson  & Allen,  of  London.  The 
design  and  arrangement  of  this  building  are, 
no  doubt,  already  known  to  you  ; it  is  not  my 
intention,  therefore,  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
paper  ; but  will  confine  my  remarks  to  those 
structures  designed  by  myself,  and  carried  out 
under  my  direction. 

The  Industrial  Hall  was  690  ft.  long  by 
327  ft.  in  width  ; its  chief  features  were  the 
great  dome  with  its  towers,  peristyle,  and 
piazza.  The  building  might  be  termed  cruci- 
form on  plan,  the  dome  being  formed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  central  avenue  with 
the  two  short  cross  avenues  leading  to  the 
main  street  entrance  in  Sandyford-street,  and 
to  the  ceremonial  entrance  and  piazza  res- 
pectively. The  dome  had  an  internal  diameter 
of  72  ft.  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
underside  of  the  lantern  was  13 1 ft.  The 
extreme  height  from  the  ground  line  in  front 
of  the  peristyle  steps  to  the  top  of  the  flying 
figure  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  being 
200  ft. 

The  dome  rises  from  piers  formed  of  timber, 
and  covered  with  fibrous  plaster  ; between 
these  spring  the  four  arches  under  the  dome, 
forming  the  pendentives.  These  arches  have 
a width  of  49  ft.,  and  are  44  ft.  6 in.  high  to 
the  crown.  They  are  treated  in  a broad  and 
simple  manner,  without  any  arch  mouldings 
whatever,  the  pendentives  being  allowed 
simply  to  melt  into  the  extrados  of  the  arches, 
a form  of  treatment  which  suited  the  plastic 
material  used  in  the  construction,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  represent  or  imitate  a stone 
treatment.  The  interior  of  the  dome  was 
formed  without  ribs  or  divisions  of  any  kind, 
thus  forming  an  uninterrupted  hemisphere. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  treatment,  to  my 
mind,  is  to  give  a dome  a feeling  of  mystery 
and  lightness,  it  seems  to  hang  or  float  in  the 
air.  Vertical  ribs  may  tend  to  give  apparent 
height,  but  with  these  the  construction  at  once 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  aerial  mystery  is 
lost. 

The  pendentives  were  enriched  by  large 
figure  groups,  in  high  relief,  symbolical  of 
navigation.  These  groups  filled  the  entire 
spandrils,  without  any  framing-in,  the  extreme 
size  of  the  spandrils  being  50  ft.  broad  by  30  ft. 
high.  More  variety  and  interest  would  have 
been  given  had  the  four  spandrils  been  treated 
with  different  groups,  but  want  of  money  and 
shortness  of  time  prevented  this  being  done. 

The  piers  carrying  the  dome  were  con- 
structed of  wood  up  to  the  level  of  the  external 
platform,  60  ft.  from  the  floor,  the  dome  itself 
being  formed  of  steel  ribs  placed  at  about 
14  ft.  centres,  connected  at  top  with  a braced 
steel  ring  of  sufficient  weight  and  strength  to 
carry  the  fleche.  Between  each  of  the  steel 
ribs  were  placed  three  ribs  constructed  of  wood, 

2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  at  about  4 ft.  6 in.  centres,  with 
wood  purlins  connecting  the  same  at  exterior 
and  interior,  and  cut  to  the  curve  of  dome. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  dome  was  covered 
with  fibre  plaster  moulded  to  the  curve, 
and  nailed  to  |-in.  boarding  fixed  to  the  pur- 
lins, the  fibre  plates  having  a finishing  coat  of 
putty  lime  \ in.  thick,  as  on  the  external  walls. 
On  the  outside  was  fixed  f-in.  boarding, 
covered  with  a smooth  surface  floorcloth,  this 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable  material 
we  could  find  to  take  on  the  gilding  with  which 
the  dome  was  covered,  materials  like  copper 
or  lead  being  considered  too  expensive  for 
temporary  work.  As  for  the  gilding  with 
which  the  domes  and  turrets  were  covered, 
various  materials  were  experimented  with. 
Real  gold  leaf  was  beyond  the  purse  of  the 
committee,  and  various  lacquers  and  imitation 
gold  leaf  were  tried,  but  these  soon  became 
black  in  the  chemically  charged  atmosphere  of 
Glasgow.  After  various  experiments  we  found 
the  most  satisfactory  material  to  be  aluminium 
leaf  covered  with  a yellow  lacquer,  which  gave 
an  effect  resembling  real  gold  at  about  is.  iod. 
per  square  yard,  but  even  this  as  a lasting 
material  fell  far  short  of  the  real  article.  The 


effect  of  aluminium  leaf  itself  was  exceedingly 
good  ; it  gave  a fine  metallic  lustre  to  the 
rounded  shapes  of  the  roofs  and  lasts  well. 

The  four  great  towers  surrounding  the 
dome  were  constructed  of  wood.  The  corner 
posts  were  of  pitch  pine,  12  in.  by  12  in., 
rising  from  a framework  formed  on  top  of  a 
solid  bed  of  concrete  to  which  it  was  securely 
bolted.  The  posts  were  scarfed  at  the  joinings 
and  bolted  together  ; to  each  of  the  posts  were 
bolted  two  12-in.  by  6-in.  runners,  the 
intermediate  vertical  pieces,  being  12  in.  by 
2\  in.  The  whole  framework  was  braced  on 
the  four  outside  faces  by  means  of  two  layers 
of  timber  sheeting  § in.  thick,  placed  close 
together  diagonally,  the  outer  layer  being  laid 
to  the  opposite  angle  from  the  one  below.  By 
this  means  perfect  rigidity  was  given  to  the 
towers,  and  a solid  surface  formed  on  which  to 
nail  the  fibre  plaster  boards.  The  four  towers 
were  in  their  turn  bound  together  by  the  four 
walls  forming  the  square  enclosure,  out  of 
which  the  dome  rose.  These  side  walls  were 
constructed  of  wood,  the  uprights  being  12  in. 
by  2\  in.,  and  the  method  of  bracing  was 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  towers. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  main  building  were 
formed  of  4 in.  by  2 in.  uprights  at  2 ft. 
centres,  braced  with  4 in.  by  2 in.  pieces.  The 
whole  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  walls  as  well 
as  all  the  ornament  were  executed  in  fibrous 
plaster,  which  was  cast  in  slabs  4 ft.  by  3 ft., 
and  nailed  direct  to  the  timber  framing.  For 
temporary  purposes  fibre  plaster  has  many 
advantages  over  wood.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  practically  fireproof,  a matter  of  the 
highest  importance  in  buildings  where 
the  structural  work  is  mostly  of  wood, 
and  which  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
combustible  materials  of  all  kinds.  Where 
repetition  of  ornament  is  required  it  has  no 
rival,  and  for  colour  and  texture  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fibre  boards  were 
all  cast  in  the  workshop  and  were  4 in.  thick, 
the  outside  surface  being  left  rough.  They 
were  fixed,  leaving  a space  of  about  § of  an 
inch  at  the  joinings,  then  the  outside  was 
entirely  floated  over  with  a finishing  coat  of 
stucco  £ in.  thick.  This  coating  was  squeezed 
through  the  joints  left  between  the  boards,  and 
formed  a key  on  the  back  similar  to  that 
formed  by  plaster  on  the  back  of  lath.  By 
this  means  the  joints  of  the  plaster  work  are 
not  so  liable  to  show  after  being  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  a stronger  and  more  uniform 
surface  is  obtained. 

The  main  central  avenue  of  the  Industrial 
Hall  had  a roof  of  steel  having  a clear  span  of 
92  ft.  6 in.,  or  102  ft.  6 in.  over  the  principals, 
and  was  carried  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  except  where  broken  by  the 
dome  in  the  centre.  There  were  seven  prin- 
cipals on  each  side  of  the  dome,  spaced 
about  40  ft.  apart,  connected  by  longitudinal 
purlins,  on  which  rested  the  intermediate 
rafters.  The  arched  principals  were  of  box 
section,  and  formed  of  eight  L’s  4^  in.  by  3iin. 
by  gin.  with  lattice-work  between,  and  were 
designed  on  the  three-hinged  system— that  is, 
the  bases  of  the  legs  of  the  principals  were 
hinged  by  pins,  3^  in.  diameter,  to  bed-plates 
secured  to  concrete  foundations,  and  the  bed- 
plates were  connected  horizontally  by  a flat 
steel  bar,  5in.  by  £in.,  to  prevent  the  legs 
spreading.  The  principal  at  the  apex  was  also 
joined  by  a hinged  joint  and  a 4*  in.  diameter 
pin.  In  its  elements  this  type  of  truss  is  prac- 
tically two  girders  standing  on  end  and  resting 
against  each  other  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
joined  by  a pin  ; the  legs  spread  apart  at  the 
base  and  are  fixed  by  pins  to  a foundation,  and 
prevented  from  spreading  by  the  steel  bar, 
which  completes  the  triangle  of  forces. 

Between  the  lower,  or  column,  part  of  the 
principal  along  both  sides  of  the  avenue  were 
open  elliptical  arched  girders  of  steel  with 
radiating  flat  bars.  Each  of  the  principals 
was  built  in  five  parts,  and  erected  by  means  of 
a steam  crane  with  a 70-ft.  jib  mounted  on  a 
staging  30  ft.  high  running  on  wheels.  There 
was  another  staging,  also  on  wheels,  behind  to 
support  the  parts  of  the  principal  as  they  were 
erected  The  two  bottom  parts,  or  legs,  were,  of 
course,  erected  first,  and  kept  upright  by  forks, 
one  side  of  which  was  movable,  connected  to 
the  back  staging.  The  two  intermediate  pieces 
were  then  fitted  to  the  legs,  and  finally  the  apex 
in  one  piece  with  pin  in  position  was  dropped 
in  and  the  whole  principal  bolted  up. 

The  side  roofs  were  arranged  in  spans  42  ft. 
wide  at  right  angles  to  the  main  avenue.  The 
principals  were  constructed  of  timber  on  the 
cantilever  principle,  and  are  exceptionally  light 
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in  their  scantlings,  making  a very  cheap  form 
of  roof.  They  are  placed  at  12  ft.  centres  ; the 
ties  pass  over  the  tops  of  the  main  bearing 
girders,  are  attached  to  the  top  of  same,  and 
are  continuous  throughout  their  entire  length. 
The  struts  of  the  cantilever,  formed  of  three1 
6^  in.  by  2h  in.  battens,  rest  on  the  bottom  boom  1, 
of  the  main  girder,  and  are  bolted  to  the  ties  at 
a distance  of  one-third  the  span  from  the  main 
girder.  The  couples  of  the  centre  portion  are 
simply  6^  in.  by  2i  in.  single  battens,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  rest  on  the  points  of  the  canti- 
lever. Immediately  over  the  point  of  the 
cantilever  there  is  a light  lattice  timber  girder, 
which  acts  as  a ventilator,  and  also  carries  the 
ends  ot  the  astragals  of  the  roof  and  supports 
the  ends  of  the  corrugated  sheets  on  the  flat 
portion  of  the  roof. 

The  main  girders  which  carry  these  prin- 
cipals were  of  timber  with  iron  ties,  and  had 
top  and  bottom  booms  formed  of  three  thick- 
nesses of  9. in.  by  qi-  in.  bolted  together,  and 
having  steel  plates  at  the  joinings.  They  were 
4 ft.  6 in.  deep,  and  were  built  continuous, 
their  entire  length  being  113  ft.  They  were 
supported  in  the  middle  by  a 10  in.  by  10  in. 
solid  post,  so  that  the  clear  span  on  either 
side  of  this  support  was  56  ft.  These  girders 
were  supported  at  their  inner  ends  by  the  main 
principals  of  the  central  avenue,  and  at  the 
outer  end  by  supports  formed  in  the  front  wall. 
The  astragals  for  these  roofs  were  T-shaped 
steel  in  one  length,  viz.,  23  ft.  long  from  eave 
to  eave,  bent  over  the  ridge,  and  placed  at  2 ft. 
centres,  the  section  being  i£  in.  by  i£  in.  by 
£ in.  The  glass  was  rolled  plate  -j-^  in.  thick. 
The  glass  was  fixed  with  putty  and  having 
pins  passing  through  the  vertical  members  of 
the  astragal. 

The  corrugated  iron  used  was  No.  24 
B.W.G.,  not  galvanised,  but  dipped  in  linseed 
oil,  it  being  intended  to  be  painted  ; but, 
whether  painted  or  not,  my  experience  is  that 
all  corrugated  iron  should  be  galvanised,  even 
for  temporary  work  which  is  to  be  painted,  for, 
if  not  galvanised,  the  thin  sheets  very  soon 
corrode.  Galvanising  has  also  the  advantage 
of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  sheet,  making 
it  equal  to  an  extra  gauge  in  thickness  ; and 
further,  if  the  corrugated  iron  is  galvanised,  a 
better  price  can  always  be  obtained  for  it  after 
its  use  on  a temporary  building.  In  designing 
these  roofs  the  object  kept  in  view  was  to  have 
as  few  supports  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cut 
up  the  floor  space,  thereby  allowing  the  ex- 
hibits to  be  arranged  in  any  way  that  might 
be  found  desirable. 

An  important  point  with  exhibition  build- 
ings is  the  lighting.  While  windows  were 
formed  in  the  side  walls  of  all  the  buildings,  the 
chief  source  of  lighting  was  from  the  roof, 
and  the  area  of  glass  in  the  roof  should  be 
sufficient  to  amply  light  the  buildings,  without 
reckoning  on  the  windows,  as  the  latter  are  as 
often  as  not  covered  up  by  exhibits  or  decora- 
tions. The  area  of  glass  in  proportion  to  floor 
area  in  this  and  the  other  buildings  was  as 
1 to  2,  in  other  words,  50  superficial  feet  of 
glass  to  every  100  superficial  feet  of  floor  area, 
and  the  lighting,  I may  say,  was  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

When  circumstances  will  permit,  I think  a 
more  even  and  better  diffused  light  is  obtained 
when  that  part  of  the  roof  next  the  ridge  is 
glazed,  instead  of  having  the  roof  covering 
here  and  the  glazing  lower  down.  If  the  roof 
is  a very  wide  span  a second  stretch  of  glazing 
may  be  introduced  lower  down  on  the  slope  of 
the  roof,  but  the  largest  section  of  glazing, 
should  be  at  the  ridge. 

It  is  important  that  glazing,  i.c.,  putty  glazing, 
should  be  done  in  dry  weather.  In  frosty  | 
weather  it  is  dangerous  for  the  workmen ! 
engaged  on  the  roofs,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
putty  does  not  adhere  to  the  astragal,  leakage 
will  result,  and  nothing  short  of  taking  out  the 
glass  and  reglazing  will  make  a satisfactory! 
job.  For  these  reasons  every  opportunity  of 
dry  weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  i 
get  the  roofs  glazed. 

For  an  exhibition,  where  as  a rule  time  is < 
limited,  the  autumn  preceding  the  exhibition 
year  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  get  the  glazing 
done.  If  it  is  not  done  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  and  the  weather  becomes  unsettled,  it  will 
be  found  a difficult  matter  to  find  favourable 
opportunities  to  glaze  large  areas  between  that 
time  and  the  opening  in  May,  at  least  that  was 
our  experience,  but,  of  course,  the  winter  pre- 
ceding our  Exhibition  was  an  exceptionally 
severe  one,  with  an  abnormally  high  rain- 
fall. 

In  very  warm  weather  it  will  be  necessary 


to  size  colour  the  glass  on  all  roofs  facing  the 
south,  otherwise  the  heat  will  render  the  build- 
ing very  uncomfortable,  especially  if  the  roofs 
are  inclined  to  be  low. 

In  most  of  the  exhibitions  that  have  been 
held  in  this  country,  the  floors  of  the  industrial 
section  have  usually  been  formed  with  battens 
3 in.  thick  laid  with  a space  of  about  £ of  an 
inch  between  the  planks.  In  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  however,  the  floor  of  the  indus- 
trial hall  was  laid  with  ordinary  i|  in. 
flooring  tongued  and  grooved  and  laid  close. 
These  two  methods  each  have  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  the  former  is  more 
easily  brushed  and  cleaned  as  the  dust  falls 
down  between  the  openings  left  between  the 
boards,  and  in  the  case  of  any  fire  arising 
under  the  floor  its  presence  would  at  once  be 
observed  and  its  position  located.  On  the 
other  hand,  paper  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  are 
j pushed  down  under  the  floor,  and  even 
j lighted  matches  might  be  thrown  down  and 
ignite  the  material  below,  coins  and  other 
valuables  are  also  liable  to  drop  through 
the  openings.  The  close  boarded  floor 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper 
in  the  first  instance.  I say  in  the  first 
instance,  for  almost  full  price  can  be  got 
for  the  battens  when  sold  off  at  the  end  of 
the  exhibition.  The  close  floor  is  not  so 
easily  cleaned  as  the  open  floor,  as  all 
sweepings  must  be  collected  and  removed 
instead  of  being  brushed  through  the  openings 
in  the  floor,  but  in  any  case  all  paper  and 
suchlike  rubbish  should  be  carried  away  in 
barrows  or  baskets,  and  not  deposited  below 
the  floor.  The  close  floor  is  warmer  than  the 
open  one,  rendering  the  stalls  more  comfort- 
able for  the  attendants.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fire  might  arise  beneath  a close  floor,  and 
obtain  a considerable  hold  on  the  floor  timbers 
(assuming  there  is  a space  under  the  floor) 
before  being  discovered,  and  its  position  is 
' more  difficult  to  locate.  Where  there  is  a 
! space  beneath  the  floor  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
the  area  into  sections  by  means  of  brick  walls 
carried  hard  up  to  the  under  side  of  the 
flooring.  These  walls  prevent  currents  of  air 
under  the  floor,  which  would  tend  to  fan  a 
fire,  and  in  the  event  of  a fire  arising  they  help 
to  confine  it  to  the  section  in  which  it  arises. 

In  large  exhibition  buildings,  where  immense 
crowds  of  people  congregate,  ample  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  way  of  entrances  and 
exits.  The  exits  should  be  distributed  and 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
congestion  of  traffic.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
| ever,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  one  or  two 
| of  the  exits  provided  come  in  for  an  extra 
large  share  of  the  traffic  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  a railway  station  or  car  route. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  such  positions 
should  be  carefully  studied  on  the  plan,  and 
ample  provision  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

The  area  of  the  Industrial  Hall  was  200,000 
square  feet,  and  of  this  space  about  91,000 
1 square  feet,  or  less  than  one  half,  was  occu- 
' pied  by  exhibits,  leaving  a floor  space  of 
109,000  square  feet  available  for  the  public,  so 
! that  the  building  when  crowded  would  con- 
tain something  like  27,000  persons.  One  lineal 
foot  of  exit  space  was  allowed  for  every  519 
square  feet  of  clear  floorage,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  foot  of  opening  to  every  130 
persons  the  building  was  capable  of  containing. 
On  many  occasions  the  building  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  the  exits  were  found 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

The  entrances  are  usually  placed  alongside 
the  exits  ; these,  as  a rule,  are  the  ordinary 
registering  turnstile.  The  number  of  turn- 
stiles used  in  this  building  was  fourteen. 
These  turnstiles  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
various  classes  of  visitors,  namely,  paying 
visitors,  season  tickets,  railway  and  steamboat 
tickets,  &c. ; sometimes  also  the  attendants  are 
required  to  pass  through  turnstiles,  in  which 
case  separate  turnstiles  must  be  provided  for 
this  purpose.  For  closing  up  the  exits  and 
entrances  at  night  nothing  is  so  convenient  or 
more  easily  managed  than  the  ordinary  roller 
shutter  of  exira  strong  make.  They  are  rolled 
down  outside  the  turnstiles,  and  when  opened 
are  concealed  in  boxing  alongside  the  lintel. 
They  are  easily  and  quickly  manipulated. 

Near  to  the  principal  public  entrance  were 
placed  the  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  cloakrooms, 
each  with  ample  lavatory  accommodation, 
with  rooms  for  attendants.  Other  large 
lavatories  were  placed  at  the  west  end  of  this 
building  at  its  junction  with  the  grand  avenue. 
The  number  of  water-closets  provided  in  this 


building  were  thirty-four  ; washhand  basins, 
thirty  ; urinals,  fifty. 

The  importance  of  adequate  lavatory  accom- 
modation in  an  exhibition  where  great  crowds 
of  people  are  massed  together  for  a whole 
day  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  I give  these  particulars,  as  the 
accommodation  here  provided  was  considered 
ample.  In  addition  to  what  I have  given 
above,  lavatory  accommodation  was  provided 
in  all  the  other  principal  buildings,  and 
throughout  the  grounds,  but  these  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  Near  to  the  central 
entrance  were  the  police,  lost  luggage,  and 
enquiry  offices.  The  latter  should  have  a 
separate  entrance  direct  to  the  outside  of  the 
building,  so  that  people  can  call  on  business 
without  requiring  to  pass  through  the  turn- 
stiles. 

In  a central  position  near  the  dome  were 
placed  the  banking  premises,  which  consisted 
of  a telling-room,  manager’s  private  room,  with 
cloakroom  and  lavatory,  and  strongroom.  Tele- 
phone office  and  post  office,  also  exhibition 
manager  and  secretary’s  office,  with  com- 
miitee-room  and  rooms  for  the  clerks  and  public 
office,  were  centrally  situated,  and  in  positions 
where  they  could  be  readily  seen  by  the  public. 
Shipping  and  railway  offices  were  also  placed 
in  prominent  positions.  These  latter  need  not 
be  large,  but  just  sufficient  to  contain  an  atten- 
dant with  space  for  the  advertisements,  but  the 
size  will  be  regulated  by  the  requirements  of 
the  company. 

Near  to  the  ceremonial  entrance,  and  just  at 
the  dome,  were  the  royal  reception-moms. 
These  comprised  outer  and  inner  halls,  dining- 
room, and  boudoir  with  dressing-rooms  and 
lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  These 
rooms  are  used  for  receiving  Royal  or  other 
distinguished  visitors  who  may  visit  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  are  usually  fitted  up  and  furnished 
in  a more  or  less  luxurious  manner. 

An  indispensable  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  Industrial  Hall  was  the  goods  yard  placed 
at  the  west  end.  All  goods  were  received  here 
and  unloaded,  checked,  and  conveyed  on  trolleys 
run  on  rails  to  the  respective  stands  throughout 
the  hall.  A goods  office  and  weighing- 
machine  should  be  provided  in  connexion  with 
goods  yard. 

Having  thus  described  the  leading  features 
of  the  industrial  hall,  and  the  necessary  offices 
and  accommodation  required  in  connexion 
therewith,  I will  just  refer  to  one  or  two 
points  which  in  designing  such  a building 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  prominently  in  view. 
The  gutters  of  the  main  roofs  should  be  of 
ample  section,  with  good  falls,  and  ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  down  pipes  to  carry 
the  water  off.  In  a temporary  building  there 
is  always  a tendency  to  underdo  rather  than 
overdo  such  matters  as  these,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  more  damage  might  be  done  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  in  half  an  hour  than  all  the 
extra  cost  of  having  proper  gutters  and  suffi- 
cient conductors.  For  long  straight  gutters 
sheet-iron  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  It 
should  be  well  bolted  at  the  joints,  with 
a layer  of  canvas  dipped  in  red  lead 
inserted.  For  flashings,  dome  coverings,  and 
awkwardly  shaped  gutters,  the  btst  material 
is  undoubtedly  lead,  say,  4 lbs.  to  the 
foot.  It  is  more  easily  worked  to  suit  the 
various  positions  and  awkward  corners  than 
either  sheet-iron  or  zinc,  and  although  the  first 
cost  is  more,  it  will  realise  about  two-thirds  of 
its  original  cost  when  the  buildings  are  de- 
molished, so  that  the  ultimate  figure  will  not 
be  much  in  excess  of  sheet-iron  or  a good  class 
of  felt  when  the  painting  of  these  latter  is  taken 
into  account. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  building 
generally,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  risk  of  fire.  Were  a fire  to  obtain  a 
proper  hold  on  a building  such  as  I have 
described,  where  a large  portion  of  the  struc- 
tural work  is  wood,  and  the  building  filled  from 
end  to  end  with  combustible  materials,  there 
would  be  but  a very  small  chance  of  saving 
any  portion  of  it.  There  are  no  cross  divisions 
of  any  kind  dividing  the  building  into  sections, 
these  being  hardly  permissible  in  a building  of 
this  nature.  You  can  readily  imagine,  there- 
fore, the  rapidity  with  which  a fire  would 
travel  when  once  under  weigh,  and  the  serious 
consequences  which  would  ensue.  For  while 
a building  of  this  kind  and  its  contents  can  be 
insured  against  fire  risk,  just  as  any  other 
building  can,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended  on 
other  buildings  throughout  the  Exhibition, 
which  are  merely  accompaniments  to  the  main 
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building,  without  which  they  would  be  worth- 

less, so  that  the  destruction  of  the  main  build- 
ing might  mean  financial  ruin  to  an  Exhibi- 
tion. If  the  amount  of  money  proposed  to  be 
expended  on  the  building  will  not  permit  of 
steel  construction,  then  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  form  of  wood  construction  adopted 
should  be  such  as  shall  contain  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  timber.  As  a general  rule,  it 
is  better  to  use  larger  scantlings  and  fewer 
pieces  than  smaller  sections  with  numerous 
parts,  for  a fire  takes  a longer  time  to  get  hold 
of  a large  section  of  wood  than  it  does  a 
small  one,  and  spreads  more  slowly  with  the 
former.  Fibre  plaster  should  be  used  for  wall 
linings  where  required,  and  any  space  under 
the  floor  should  be  divided  into  sections  by 
dwarf  walls,  as  already  described. 

Fire  hydrants,  with  sufficient  lengths  of  hose, 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  along  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  the  staff  should  be  regu- 
larly drilled  in  the  use  of  these.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  have  a steam  fire-engine  located 
within  the  grounds,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  main  buildings.  Two  rooms  for  the  fire 
brigade  should  be  provided,  adjoining  the  main 
building,  haying  telephone  communication  with 
all  the  buildings  throughout  the  grounds. 

Machinery  Hall. 

This  building,  as  the  name  implies,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  motive  power,  electricity,  and 
labour-saving  appliances,  in  motion.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Bunhouse  ground,  and  was 
separated  from  Kelvingrove  Park  by  Dum- 
barton-road,  over  which  a bridge  was  thrown 
to  connect  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  with 
the  other  buildings  and  grounds.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  500  ft.  long  by  320  ft.  wide.  It  was 
roofed  by  five  longitudinal  spans,  the  centre 
one  being  of  steel,  with  a span  of  92  ft.  2 in. 
The  trusses  of  the  side  roofs  were  of  wood, 
having  spans  of  52  ft.  8 in.  These  roofs  had 
principals  placed  13  ft.  10  in.  apart,  and  were 
supported  on  timber  standards  placed  at  the 
face  walls  of  the  building  and  by  the  main 
principal  of  the  steel  centre  span,  the  inter- 
mediate supports  being  formed  by  open  braced 
steel  girders  having  spans  of  41  ft.  6 in.,  these 
in  their  turn  being  supported  on  tapered 
lattice  columns.  These  columns,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  roof  were  designed  to  carry 
the  shafting  conveying  the  motive  power  to 
the  machinery  exhibits. 

The  roofs  were  covered  with  corrugated 
iron  and  glass,  the  area  of  glass  being  about 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  floor  area,  as  in 
the  Industrial  Hall.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the 
steel  trusses  forming  the  centre  span  were 
fixed  cantilevers  of  steel,  carrying  a promenade 
gallery  15  ft.  broad  and  12  ft.  above  the  main 
floor  level.  On  the  outer  ends  of  these  canti- 
levers lattice  girders  were  carried  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  carrying  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  and  forming  the  parapet  or  railing. 
These  girders  were  4 ft.  3 in.  deep,  and  had  a 
span  of  41  ft.  6 in.  The  floor  of  the  gallery 
was  formed  of  timber  joists  and  decking  resting 
on  the  bottom  flange  of  the  girders.  This 
gallery  extended  along  both  sides  of  the 
Central  Avenue  and  across  the  ends,  so  that 
visitors  were  enabled  to  walk  round  the  build- 
ing without  requiring  to  descend  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  main  floor  level.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  hall,  three  flights  of  stairs  descended 
to  the  main  floor  level  from  the  level  of  bridge 
crossing  Dumbarton-road,  these  were  formed 
of  timber  and  having  an  easy  rise,  the  treads 
being  14  in.  and  the  risers  5 in.  The  treads 
were  formed  of  7 in.  by  2 in.  timbers. 

The  floor  of  the  machinery  hall  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  great  strength  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  weights  of  most  of  the  exhibits. 
It  should  rest  on  the  solid  earth  after  this  has 
been  levelled  up  and  consolidated.  The  floor 
used  here  was  9 in.  by  3 in.  battens  laid  close 
together  over  the  entire  area  and  resting  on 
cross  runners  n in.  by  3 in.  laid  flat  at  4 ft. 
centres,  forming  a strong  and  solid  floor. 
Pipe  channels  are  required  under  the  floor 
for  conducting  steam  and  water  pipes  to  the 
various  exhibits.  These  should  be  formed  of 
ample  size,  measuring  about  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  and 
about  5 ft.  deep,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  a man 
to  walk  along  and  make  the  various  connexions 
or  repairs  to  pipes.  Parts  of  the  flooring  should 
be  made  movable  at  convenient  intervals  to 
give  access  to  the  ducts.  For  temporary  pur- 
poses, such  as  an  exhibition,  the  side  walls  of 
the  ducts  can  be  formed  of  wood  sheeting, 
with  walings  and  strutts. 

In  arranging  the  exhibits,  which,  of  course, 


s the  work  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  this 
section,  it  is  better  to  confine  all  those  which 
require  steam  power  to  one  section  of  the 
building,  the  number  and  lengths  of  ducts 
being  thereby  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  Machinery  Hall  were 
formed  similar  to  those  of  the  Industrial  Hall, 
that  is,  with  wood  framing  covered  with  fibre 
plaster. 

The  ventilation  of  a machinery  hall  is  of 
great  importance.  A midsummer  sun  stream- 
ing through  the  glass  roofs,  combined  with  the 
heat  arising  from  the  network  of  hot  pipes 
throughout  the  building,  renders  the  interior 
at  times  almost  unbearable.  Nothing  short  of 
mechanical  ventilation  is  of  any  use,  and  a 
system  of  exhaust  fans,  sufficient  to  change  the 
air  in  the  building  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  should  be  provided  to  make  the 
building  at  all  comfortable  in  hot  weather. 
The  flooring  over  the  ducts  containing  the 
hot  pipes  should  also  be  insulated  with  some 
non-conducting  material,  as  the  boards  soon 
become  so  hot  as  to  make  them  uncomfortable 
to  walk  upon. 

Adjoining  the  Machinery  Hall  was  the 
boiler-house,  a building  204  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
wide.  Here  were  placed  the  steam  boilers  for 
supplying  power  to  the  various  machinery 
throughout  the  building.  The  floor  of  this 
building  was  10  ft.  below  the  floor  level  of 
Machinery  Hall,  but  was  surrounded  with  a 
gallery  or  promenade  10  ft.  wide,  running  on 
a level  with  Machinery  Hall  floor,  so  that 
visitors  were  enabled  to  obtain  a better  view 
of  the  plant  than  they  would  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  boiler-house  itself.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  gallery  being  that  it  left  the 
entire  floor  of  the  boiler-house  free  for  stoking 
purposes.  Both  ends  of  the  gallery  com- 
municated with  the  main  hall,  visitors  entering 
at  the  one  end  and  going  out  at  the  other, 
thereby  circulating  the  traffic  and  avoiding 
congestion. 

The  boiler-house  should  be  a lofty  building 
and  well  ventilated  at  the  roof,  with  doors 
opening  to  the  outside  at  floor  level,  thereby 
causing  a sufficient  current  of  air  to  carry  off 
'he  heat  generated  by  so  many  large  boilers. 
The  height  of  the  present  building  to  the  wall- 
head  was  30  ft.  The  best  material  for  the  roof 
of  the  boiler  house  is  corrugated  iron,  and  this 
material  might  also  be  used  with  advantage  for 
the  walls,  providing  the  building  is  not  con- 
spicuous, and  an  ornamental  front  unneces- 
sary. 

The  floor,  of  course,  should  be  of  granolithic. 
A9  a preventive  against  fire,  the  mutual  wall 
between  the  boiler-house  and  main  hall 
should  be  of  brick,  carried  up  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  above 
the  wall  head.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  is 
of  great  advantage  to  have  a railway  siding 
alongside  the  boiler-house  and  Machinery  Hall, 
both  as  a convenient  means  of  getting  a supply 
of  coal,  and  also  for  facilitating  the  delivery 
and  removal  of  all  heavy  machinery  and 
exhibits. 

Near  to  the  boiler-house  was  placed  the 
dynamo-house  containing  the  various  engines 
and  dynamos  for  the  supply  of  motive  power 
and  current  for  the  electric-lighting  of  the 
entire  buildings  and  grounds. 

At  one  or  two  convenient  places  throughout 
the  Machinery  Hall  lavatory  accommodation 
for  the  public  was  provided,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  essential  to  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  staff  lavatories  for  the  use  of  workmen.  In 
the  Machinery  Hall  several  hundreds  of  work- 
men were  daily  employed  during  the  run  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  work  was  of  such  a nature  that  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  wash-hand  basin  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  workmen  might  present  a tidy 
and  smart  appearance  ; and  if  the  lavatories 
are  provided  at  places  easily  accessible  to  the 
workmen,  it  will  tend  to  induce  the  men  to 
make  use  of  them  more  frequently  than  if  hey 
were  placed  in  out-of-the-way  and  incon- 
venient positions. 

In  connexion  with  the  Machinery  Hall  there 
should  be  provided  an  engineer’s  office,  includ- 
ing private  room,  drawing  office,  and  room  for 
clerks  or  public  office,  with  private  lavatory 
accommodation. 

Grand  Avenue. 

The  Grand  Avenue  connected  the  Industrial 
Hall  with  the  Machinery  Hall,  land  also  was 
connected  with  the  Art  Galleries  by  a short 
cross  corridor,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  main 
buildings  might  be  termed  as  being  under  one 
roof.  The  Grand  Avenue  was  1,000  ft.  long  and 
75  ft.  broad,  and  had  a centre  span  of  55  ft. 


broad  by  30  ft.  high,  with  an  additional  10  ft 
projecting  from  each  side  for  placing  exhibits. 

1 he  roof  was  of  wood,  and  formed  of  laminated 
arch  principals  placed  14  ft.  6 in.  apart,  con- 
nected by  8 in.  by  2 in.  purlins,  the  arch  con- 
sisting of  three  thicknesses  of  7 in.  by  1 in. 
pmces,  with  6 in.  by  1 in.  wood  spears  or 
radiating  lattice  work,  connecting  arch  to 
rafters,  which  were  formed  of  two  7 in.  by 
lk  in-  with.  * in.  space  between.  The  upright 
sides  of  principals  were  made  of  two  7 in.  by 

2 in.  battens,  with  a 3 in.  space  to  allow  the 
arch  to  run  down  between  and  be  bolted  to 
sides  of  same.  At  the  centre  was  a large 
louvred  ventilator,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  lighting  was  principally 
from  the  roof,  and  the  covering  was  corrugated 
iron  and  glass.  The  laminated  arched  roof  is 
one  that  is  particularly  useful  for  exhibition 
purposes,  because  of  the  effect  gained  at 
little  cost.  This  form  of  principal  requires 
to  be  very  carefully  constructed.  The  ma- 
terial used  is  so  light  in  scantling  that 
the  downward  thrust  of  the  weight  on  the 
roof  must  be  kept  rigidly  in  a vertical  plane, 
for  if  the  arch  buckles,  which  it  has  a tendency 
to  do  if  not  carefully  made  and  put  in 
position,  it  becomes  an  extremely  weak  truss, 
and  will  gradually  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  principals  should  be  constructed  on  per- 
fectly level  ground,  or  preferably  on  a platform  ; 
the  joints  of  the  laminations  should  be  cut  true 
and  joined  tightly.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  when  erecting  to  keep  the  trusses  Hat  by 
poles  bound  from  side  to  side.  The  extreme 
west  end  of  the  Grand  Avenue  connected  with 
the  bridge  which  spanned  Dumbarton-road, 
and  the  levels,  were  so  arranged  that  the  west 
end  of  the  avenue  and  the  gallery  round 
Machinery  Hall  were  practically  on  the  same 
level,  and  by  giving  a slight  camber  to  the 
bridge  connecting  the  two,  sufficient  headroom 
was  got  for  the  roadway  below  the  bridge.  By 
this  arrangement  all  steps  were  avoided,  and 
visitors  could  pass  along  the  Industrial  Hall 
through  the  Grand  Avenue,  over  the  bridge, 
and  round  the  gallery  of  Machinery  Hall 
without  requiring  to  make  use  of  a single 
step. 

The  Grand  Avenue  had  one  entrance  from, 
and  an  exit  to,  Dumbarton-road  near  its  centre, 
in  addition  to  large  exits  at  either  end  leading 
into  the  park. 

Concert  Hall. 

The  chief  building  in  the  grounds,  apart 
from  the  main  buildings,  was  the  Grand  Con- 
cert Hall,  attached  to  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  restaurants.  The  Concert  Hall  was 
a circular  building,  this  form  being  adopted 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  accommodation  re- 
quired, and  the  shape  of  the  site  available. 
The  building  was  140  ft.  in  diameter,  ex- 
clusive of  the  outside  surrounding  corridor, 
with  a gallery  all  round  except  at  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ. 
In  the  original  design  for  this  building  an 
organ  recess  was  formed  behind  the  chorus, 
and  four  additional  rows  of  seats  were  pro- 
vided in  the  gallery,  with  two  additional 
staircases,  giving  seating  accommodation  for 
about  5,000  persons.  The  plan,  however, 
was  curtailed  and  modified,  the  organ  recess 
being  dispensed  with  and  the  width  of 
gallery  reduced,  so  that  the  building,  as 
executed,  could  seat  about  4,000  persons. 
Surrounding  the  building  ran  a corridor 
10  ft.  wide,  formed  as  a lean-to  against  the 
main  building,  the  various  doors  opening  into 
the  corridor,  allowing  ample  provision  for  exit. 
The  structural  work  of  the  Concert- Hall  was 
of  steel.  The  steel  principals  were  placed  at 
iS  ft.  6 in.  centres,  at  the  outer  circumference 
of  the  circle,  and  were  supported  on  two 
circular  rows  of  steel  columns,  the  inner  and 
outer  rows  being  12  ft.  6 in.  apart.  These 
columns  rested  on  concrete  foundations  to 
which  they  were  bolted,  and  were  connected 
at  the  top  and  also  at  the  gallery  floor  level 
with  braced  girders.  They  were  also  braced 
at  these  levels  longitudinally,  this  bracing 
extending  round  the  entire  building  binding  it 
together. 

The  loot  was  saucer-shaped,  and  rose  to  the 
height  of  62  ft.  above  the  floor  level  at  the 
centre.  A cupola  surrounded  the  crown,  which 
served  as  a ventilator.  Wood  battens  were 
bolted  to  the  steel  work  of  walls,  roof,  and 
ceiling,  and  to  these  the  fibre  plaster  was  nailed. 
The  hall  was  lighted  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  and  also  by  side  windows.  The  latter 
were  provided  with  opaque  blinds  which  were 
drawn  over  the  windows  when  biograph  or 
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such  like  entertainments  were  being  given. 
The  roof  externally  was  covered  with 


Mcllwraith’s  canvas  decking,  a material 
having  a smooth  surface  somewhat  like  lino- 
leum, forming  a very  suitable  surface  for  paint, 
and  keeping  longer  clean  in  a smoke-laden 
atmosphere  than  canvases  or  felts  of  a rougher 
texture,  which  have  a tendency  to  gather  dirt 
more  quickly  than  the  smoother  material.  I he 
jointing  of  the  canvas  on  a round  roof  must,  ot 
course,  be  vertical,  tapering  towards  the  apex. 
The  cover  should  be  ample,  not  less  than 
^ in  and  well  bedded  with  red  lead  in  the 
laps.  It  should  be  nailed  with  copper  tacks 
placed  about  i^in.  apart  ; ordinary  tacks, 
even  for  a temporary  purpose,  should  be 
avoided,  as,  after  an  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  a month  or  two,  they  begin  to  rust  and 
break  away,  causing  leaks  and  discolouring 
the  roof.  , , , . 

In  laying  the  canvas,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  joints  of  the  various  strips  are  properly 
radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
otherwise  a twisted  effect  will  be  given  to  the 
roof,  and  when  a cheap  material  like  this  is 
being  used,  the  workmen  are  apt  to  overlook 
this,  their  main  object  being  simply  to  get 
the  roof  covered.  When  properly  laid,  these 
lines  assist  the  perspective,  by  accentuating 
the  curved  form  of  the  roof.  . 

The  Concert  Hall  was  the  only  building  in 
which  a system  of  heating  was  introduced. 
This,  however,  was  found  an  advantage, 
making  the  hall  more  comfortable  in  the  cold 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  May  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  October  and  November.  As  in 
most  round  buildings,  there  was  a tendency 
to  echo  in  the  Concert  Hall  when  the  build- 
ing was  poorly  filled.  A system  of  festooning 
hung  from  the  ceiling  was  adopted,  which,  to 
a great  extent  obviated  the  defect,  tor  an 
orchestra  or  organ  recital  with  a full  house, 
however,  its  acoustical  properties  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I might  mention  that  the 
interval  of  the  echo  increased  as  the  centre  of 
the  building  was  approached  by  the  speaker, 
the  longest  interval  being  when  the  speaker 
was  immediately  under  the  apex  of  the  roof 
a position,  of  course,  which  was  never  occupied 
in  practice. 

The  restaurant  adjoining  the  Concert  Hall 
was  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  with  fibre 
plaster  as  a covering  on  the  outside  walls. 
There  is  nothing  in  particular  to  describe  about 
its  construction  or  design.  The  chief  point  in 
restaurants  of  this  kind  is  to  see  that  ample 
accommodation  is  provided  as  regards  the 
kitchen,  its  offices,  and  stores.  Large  staffs  are 
employed  in  order  to  cope  with  the  inrush  of 
visitors  on  particular  days,  and  unless  the 
accommodation  is  sufficient'  the  staff  as  a con- 
sequence are  much  handicapped  and  visitors 
disappointed.  Although  these  buildings  are 
temporary,  the  business  which  is  done  in  them 
is  very  erratic,  doing  practically  nothing  at 
times,  while  on  other  occasions  they  are  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  kitchen  accom- 
modation provided  should  be  equal  to  the 
greatest  demand.  The  kitchen  and  service- 
rooms  should  be  situated  as  centrally  as  pos- 
sible. The  former  should  have  a concrete  floor, 
and  walls  of  brick,  carried  up,  say,  about  3 ft. 
above  the  roof,  as  a protection  against  fire. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  kitchen  offices  and 
stores,  large  beer  and  wine  cellars  were  pro- 
vided in  the  basement,  and  a separate  goods 
entrance  should  be  provided  in  some  position 
not  too  prominent,  with  direct  access  to  the 
stores  and  cellars.  In  addition  to  the  large 
dining-room  and  buffets,  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  two  or  three  smaller  rooms  for  the 
of  private  or  small  dinner  parties. 


Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  lavatories  should  be 
provided  in  all  these  restaurants,  with  separate 
male  and  female  lavatory  accommodation  for 
the  kitchen  staff. 

The  other  buildings  throughout  the  grounds 
have  nothing  inpmicular  requiring  descrip- 
tion, the  construction  being  carried  out  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  already  described. 


Artificial  Lighting. 

I shall  now  say  a word  or  two  on  the  arti- 
fic  al  lighting  of  the  various  -buildings  and  the 
grounds. 

Electricity  is  the  only  illuminant  which 
should  be  used  for  the  inside  lighting  of  exhi- 
bition buildings.  This  may  be  done  either 
with  arc  lamps  or  incandescent  lights.  As  to 
the  decorative  superiority  of  incandescent 
lighting  over  the  arc  lamp,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  architectural  features,  such 
as  the  curved  principals  of  the  roofs, 


the  lines  of  piers  and  cornices,  can  be 

picked  out,  thereby  assisting  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  interior  and  giving  a 
warmth  of  colour  to  the  whole.  All  these 
advantages  are  wanting  in  the  cold  and  un- 
interesting effect  produced  by  the  arc  lamp. 
Of  course,  to  produce  the  same  illuminating 
power  the  incandescent  requires  much  more 
current  than  the  arc  lamp,  and  is  consequently 
more  costly  ; but  in  most  of  the  large  exhibi- 
tions a considerable  amount  of  the  lighting 
plant  is  supplied  gratis  by  exhibiting  firms.  In 
the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  the  steam 
boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos  were  supplied 
practically  free  of  cost  to  the  executive,  and 
had  this  power  been  sufficiently  augmented  by 
the  Exhibition  authorities,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  Industrial  Hall,  at  least,  might 
have  been  transformed  from  the  cold  and 
unsympathetic  effect  which  it  presented  with 
the  arc  lamp  system  to  the  brilliant  jewelled 
effect  which  was  so  much  admired  when  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings  was  illuminated. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  buildings  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  namely— 
Industrial  Hall,  Grand-avenue,  and  Machinery 
Hall,  and  each  section  was  still  further 
divided  into  several  circuits,  so  that  as  little 
inconvenience  as  possible  might  be  caused  in 
the  event  of  a breakdown. 

The  Industrial  Hall  was  lighted  by  means 
of  345  10-ampere  arc  lamps  suspended  Irom 
the  roofs.  The  Machinery  Hall  had  250 
10-ampere  arc  lamps,  and  the  Grand-avenue 
had  105  10-ampere  arc  lamps.  It  is  necessary 
to  distribute  a few  incandescent  lamps  over 
the  buildings  to  act  as  pilot  lights  when  the 
arc  lamps  are  turned  off  at  night. 

The  Concert  Hall  was  lighted  by  330  16  c.p. 
and  sixty  32  c.p.  incandescent  lamps  ; for  this 
building,  however,  this  was  not  enough.  Even 
although  the  ceiling  was  pure  white,  and  acted 
as  a strong  reflector,  an  extra  100  16  c p. 
lamps  would  have  given  a more  satisfactory 
result. 

When  large  buildings  are  lighted  by  the  arc 
lamps,  these,  as  a rule,  are  placed  too  low,  and 
have  a blinding  effect  and  obscure  the  view  ; 
when  kept  well  up,  they  give  a better  and 
more  diffused  light  without  dazzling  the  eyes, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  give  an  apparent 
increase  to  the  height  of  the  interior. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  ihave 
duplicate  systems  of  electric  lighting,  and  if  a 
supply  of  current  can  be  obtained  from  a cor- 
poration or  some  other  independent  installa- 
tion, it  should  be  connected  to  the  exhibition 
system,  to  be  used  as  a stand-by  in  the  event 
of  any  breakdown  taking  place  with  the  exhi- 
bition plant. 

Throughout  the  grounds  several  systems  of 
lighting  were  adopted,  chiefly  electricity,  com- 
pressed gas,  and  compressed  oil.  Very 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the 
compressed  incandescent  gas  both  as  regards 
cost  and  illuminating  power.  The  gas  used 
was  the  ordinary  corporation  gas,  which  has 
an  ordinary  pressure  of  in.  water  gauge  and 
was  compressed  by  two  large  automatic  gas 
compressors  (worked  by  the  city  water  service) 
to  about  8 in.  water  gauge.  In  brilliancy  it 
rivals  the  electric  arc  lamp,  and  I believe  the 
comparative  costs  are  about  three  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  incandescent  gas  ; compared  with 
the  ordinary  gas  system,  light  for  light,  the 
cost  of  the  compressed  incandescent  system 
is  about  one-fourth  of  the  former.  The  amount 
of  the  illuminating  power  used  in  the  grounds 
of  this  system  alone  was  about  240,000  candle 
power.  It  is  a form  of  lighting  admirably 
adapted  not  only  for  exhibition  grounds,  but  for 
street  lighting  in  towns,  railway  stations,  and 
wherever  large  areas  are  wanted  to  be  lighted 
It  was  first  used  on  a large  scale,  I believe,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

Throughout  the  grounds  eight  conveniences, 
containing  lavatories  and  water-closet  accom- 
modation for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  pro- 
vided at  convenient  distances.  These  should 
not  be  too  prominently  situated,  but  the  notice- 
boards  directing  to  them  should  be  placed  in 
positions  where  they  can  be  readily  seen  by 
the  public. 


used.  The  following  figures  therefore  may  be 

of  some  value.  The  cost  of  the  Industrial  Hall 
was  about  60,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  i£d.  per 
cubic  foot  of  contents  (cubing  the  building  from 
the  ground  line  to  half  way  up  the  roofs),  or 
equal  to  2/.  8s.  per  square  yard  of  covered 
area.  The  Machinery  Hall  cost  about  22,000/., 
equal  to  |d.  per  cubic  foot  of  contents,  or 
about  16s.  per  square  yard  of  covered  area. 
The  Grand  Avenue,  where  no  steel  was  used 
in  the  construction,  cost  9,300/.,  equal  to  -Jd.per 
cubic  foot  of  contents,  or  1/.  2s.  per  square  yard 
of  covered  area.  This  building,  however,  was 
long  and  narrow,  and  all  its  walls  were  more 
expensively  finished  than  those  of  the  Machi- 
nery Hall.  The  Concert  Hall,  where  the 
framework  was  entirely  of  steel,  cost  12,600/., 
equal  to  2i-d.  per  cubic  foot.  The  various 
restaurants  and  kiosks  throughout  the  grounds, 
which  were  built  entirely  of  wood  and  plaster, 
ranged  in  price  from  400/.  to  5,000/ , the  price 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  more  ornate  being  2d., 
and  of  the  plainer  types  i^d.,  per  cubic  foot. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  I have  treated 
this  subject  merely  from  its  utilitarian  and 
technical  side,  and  in  doing  so  I have  endea- 
voured to  bring  before  you  such  details  and 
particulars  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
class  of  buildings  under  description.  While 
the  materials  and  workmanship  of  a temporary 
building  are  necessarily  of  a cheaper  and 
rougher  description  than  those  used  in  per- 
manent structures,  the  mere  fact  that  this  is  so 
greatly  increases  the  responsibility  of  the 
architect.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  perma- 
nent structure  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  usual 
methods  of  construction,  and  where  such  build- 
ings are  large  and  important,  as  a rule  he  has 
ample  money  at  his  command,  and  the  margin 
of  safety  is  generally  far  beyond  any  strain 
which  is  ever  likely  to  come  on  them. 
With  temporary  structures,'  however,  and 
particularly  with  exhibition  bnildings,  matters 
are  somewhat  different ; for  while  the  architect 
is  required  to  produce  buildings  of  large  floor 
areas  with  attractive  elevations,  the  money 
placed  at  his  disposal  is,  as  a rule,  none  too 
plentiful  for  the  requirements. 

In  order  to  produce  the  best  result  he  is 
compelled  to  reduce  the  margin  of  safety  of 
the  structure  to  its  lowest  limit.  The  buildings 
must  be  stable  enough  to  resist  the  heaviest 
gales— its  floor  and  galleries  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  surging  and  swaying  of  immense 
crowds  ; and  it  is  here  the  architect  is  con- 
fronted with  his  chief  difficulty,  namely,  how 
to  arrive  at  a happy  medium  as  regards  his 
construction,  so  that  he  may  not  spend  un- 
necessarily on  materials  and  superfluous 
strength,  thereby  proportionately  curtailing 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  decora- 
tive part  of  the  scheme.  If,  therefore,  the 
matter  I have  placed  before  you  this  evening, 
however  inadequately  it  may  have  been  dealt 
with,  should  be  of  value  or  assistance  to  any 
of  you  who  may  be  entrusted  with  similar 
work  as  that  which  I have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  I shall  feel  satisfied  with  the  effort  I 
have  made. 

Some  interesting  lantern  views  were  then 
shown  of  the  various  buildings  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 


Cost,  > 


I will  now  deal  for  a moment  with  the  cost 
of  the  buildings.  While  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  an  architect  to  arrive  at  the  approximate 
cost  of  a permanent  structure  built  with  the 
usual  building  materials,  it  is  a more  difficult 
matter  when  dealing  with  temporary  buildings 
on  a large  scale  with  light  scantlings,  and  where 
the  cheapest  materials  and  workmanship  are 


Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  interesting 
paper,  said  the  paper  was  particularly  valuable 
because  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Miller  had 
dealt  with  the  details  of  construction.  The 
subject  was  one  that  students  might  devote 
attention  to  with  advantage,  for  if  a student 
could  get  confidence  in  covering  large  areas 
with  few  supports,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  him  in  dealing  with  permanent  buildings. 
Another  matter  which  was  specially  interesting 
from  the  student’s  point  of  view  was  that  exhi- 
bition buildings  had  to  be  designed  so  as  to 
produce  their  effect  at  once.  The  designer 
could  not  depend  on  the  embroidery  of  time  to 
hide  or  touch  up  any  deficiencies  in  design.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  weight 
of  the  dome  was  on  the  supports  ; and  could 
Mr.  Miller  give  them  any  idea  of  the  breaking- 
up  value  of  the  buildings  P The  buildings 
containing  the  steel  construction  were  much 
more  expensive  than  the  others,  but  was  the 
break-up  value  of  them  greater,  too,  or  was 
there  a difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  steel — a 
greater  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  the  timber  ? 
As  to  the  buildings  of  the  Exhibition,  they  all 
knew  what  a charming  effect  they  produced.  In 
his  opinion  the  effect  in  some  respects  was  more 
interesting  than  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  of 
the  French  Exhibition,  partly  on  account  of 
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the  restraint  exercised  and  of  the  colour.  The 
general  tone  of  white  was  more  interesting 
than  the  more  gaudily  coloured  French  Exhi- 
bition buildings. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton  formally  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  paper  as  to  galvanising  strengthening  iron. 
He  would  like  to  know  the  authority  for  that, 
for  his  experience  had  been  quite  the  opposite. 
He  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  use  a lot  of 
iron  hooping,  and  in  talking  the  matter  over 
with  one  of  our  large  galvanisers  he  was  told 
that  if  he  used  the  very  best  iron  hooping  and 
galvanised  it,  it  would  bring  it  down  to 
common  hooping.  They  experimented,  and 
after  working  the  iron  they  managed  to  break  it, 
and  found  it  broke  with  a large  fibrous  break. 
Some  of  the  same  iron  was  then  galvanised, 
and  when  it  was  broken  it  broke  with  a short 
fracture  : the  galvanising  had  taken  the  life  out 
of  the  iron,  and  had  considerably  weakened  it. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  in  supporting  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had  not  seen  the 
buildings,  and  he  now  regretted  it  very  much. 
Mr.  Miller,  in  his  opinion,  had  given  to  this 
country — or  perhaps  to  Scotland,  he  should 
say — the  most  comprehensive  exhibition 
scheme  that  had  ever  been  carried  out  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  probably  the  best.  The 
London  exhibitions  were  lamentably  deficient 
architecturally.  One  saw  in  the  Glasgow 
buildings  the  great  advantage  of  the  general 
scheme  and  design  of  all  the  buildings  being 
in  one  hand  and  under  one  person’s  design. 
The  paper  was  full  of  interest,  and  there  were 
many  practical  points  relating  to  the  success  of 
an  exhibition — points  that  would  not  occur  to 
any  one  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  he  desired  to  express  his 
personal  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  paper,  and 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  address 
to  members  of  the  Association.  He  felt  sure 
the  students  would  consider  the  paper  a very 
valuable  one.  As  had  already  been  said,  the 
ability  to  deal  with  these  temporary  buildings 
effectively  and  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  designed,  and  of  the  many 
details  connected  with  their  erection,  must  be 
of  very  great  service  to  young  architects.  They 
must  all  congratulate  Mr.  Miller  upon  the  art 
feeling  he  had  displayed  in  his  designs  for  the 
buildings.  The  work  was  won  in  competition, 
and  in  the  buildings  there  was  that  delicacy 
and  art  refinement  which  the  French  displayed 
in  their  work,  but  sobered  by  that  English— or 
Scotch,  or  Anglo-Saxon — reserve  which  was 
essential  in  the  production  of  really  satis- 
factory work.  He  had  felt  all  along  that 
the  fault  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  that 
the  buildings  were  overloaded  with  all 
kinds  of  ornament  which  was  irrelevant  to  their 
construction,  but  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
buildings  a reserve  had  been  shown  which, 
in  his  opinion,  had  resulted  in  the  production 
of  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  buildings  so 
far  erected.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  was 
only  another  illustration  of  what  could  be  done 
when  a sufficient  number  of  people  were 
interested  in  doing  a thing  well.  The  £-in. 
scale  details  shown  by  the  lecturer  should  be 
looked  at  carefully,  for  it  would  be  useful  to 
understand  the  construction  and  the  light  iron 
and  wood  principals.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Miller  if  acetylene  gas  was  tried  in  the  illumi- 
nation of  any  of  the  buildings.  Acetylene  gas 
had  come  to  the  front  as  an  illuminant,  and,  so 
far  as  he  had  had  experience  of  it,  it  was  very 
successful. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Miller,  in  reply,  said  he  was  not  able  to 
state  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  dome, 
but  the  weight  of  the  steel  of  the  main  avenue 
of  the  Industrial  Hall  was  1,400  tons  ; alto- 
gether there  were  2,600  tons  used  in  both 
the  Industrial  Hall  and  the  Machinery 
Hall.  The  first  estimates  they  got  for  the 
steel  was  from  12/.  to  14/.  per  ton,  while 
the  last  estimates  were  from  19/.  to  20/., 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials. 
As  to  the  breaking-up  value  of  such  buildings, 
a good  deal  always  depended  on  whether 
people  wanted  the  material  at  the  time  the 
buildings  were  broken  up.  If  any  one  wanted 
to  build  a railway-shed  or  workshop  at  the 
time,  a good  price  could  be  obtained  for  the 
‘ -perhaps  from  4I.  to  5/.  per  ton  for  the 


be  of  more  value.  The  breaking-up  value  of 
some  of  the  woodwork  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tion had  actually  as  much  as  the  original 
schedule  price  for  material  and  workman- 
ship, the  explanation  of  that  being  that 
where  large  quantities  were  quoted  for,  the 
prices  were  cut  very  low  ; and  when  the  build- 
ings were  taken  down  and  the  material  was 
put  into  lots,  builders  came  and  bought 
small  quantities,  and  higher  prices  were  in  that 
way  realised  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
material  was  sold  in  large  quantities.  As  to 
galvanising  iron,  it  was  quite  true  that 
galvanising  made  iron  more  brittle,  and  if  a 
hoop  were  galvanised  and  bent  backwards 
and  forwards  it  would  break  more  quickly 
than  if  not  galvanised  ; but  for  a roof,  a 
galvanised  corrugated  sheet  of  the  weight  he 
had  mentioned — not  much  thicker  than  brown 
paper — was  stiffer  than  an  ungalvanised  sheet 
of  the  same  thickness,  and  so  not  liable  to  give 
way  at  the  fixings.  An  ordinary  f bar,  galvan- 
ised, was  weaker  than  when  not  galvanised, 
but  in  the  case  of  corrugated  sheeting,  the  stiffen- 
ing of  it  increased  the  strength  as  a covering 
material.  As  to  acetylene  gas,  it  was  not  used 
at  the  Exhibition,  although  some  of  the  exhi- 
bitors had  it  ; he  had  a very  high  opinion  of  it, 
and  it  gave  a very  good  light,  though  not  so 
good  as  the  high-pressure  gas  with  incan- 
descent mantles,  and  he  thought  it  was  a little 
more  expensive.  The  expense  of  acetylene  gas 
had  come  down  very  much  in  recent  years.  As 
to  exhibition  buildings,  the  date  was  the  first 
thing  fixed,  whereas  with  most  other  buildings 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  them  was  left 
until  the  building  was  well  advanced.  In  the 
case  of  exhibitions  the  fixing  of  the  year  settled 
the  date  within  a few  days,  and  the  building 
had  to  be  finished  to  time.  Another  point  he 
would  like  to  mention  was  as  to  the  placing  of 
exhibits  in  an  avenue  or  corridor.  He  felt 
the  architect  should  be  consulted  as  to  these 
matters,  though  unfortunately  this  was  not 
always  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  which  was 
1,000  ft.  long,  exhibits  were  placed  in  the 
centre  and  along  the  sides,  and  the  archi- 
tectural effect  was  completely  ruined.  In  all 
long  avenues  like  the  one  referred  to  a better 
effect  was  obtained  when  the  corridor  or 
walking  space  was  arranged  in  the  centre. 

Photographic  Records. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Record 
Association,  was  present,  and  he  would  ask 
that  gentleman  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
objects  and  work  of  that  Society. 

Mr.  Scamell  said  the  object  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Record  Association  was  to  collect 
photographs  of  any  object  of  interest  that 
might  be  of  use  to  the  architect  or  the  archeo- 
logist, or  the  literary  or  scientific  man,  of  some 
future  time.  The  Association  had  a fairly 
strong  Council,  and  photographs  were  col- 
lected from  any  one  who  would  be  good 
enough  to  part  with  them.  They  preferred 
the  whole-plate  size,  but  they  did  not  refuse  to 
accept  half-plate  or  even  quarter,  l'he  only 
condition  they  made  was  that  the  photographs 
should  be  by  some  permanent  process,  either 
the  platinum,  carbon,  or  photo-etching  bro- 
mides they  did  not  care  about,  for  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  photographs  were 
mounted  by  the  Association— they  had  chosen 
a cut-out  mount  so  that  the  photographs  should 
not  be  rubbed— and  when  mounted  they  were 
sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  were 
kept  in  the  Print  Room.  So  far  2,500 
photographs  had  been  sent  in,  and  they 
available  for  public  reference.  It 
that  the  Museum  authorities 
time,  a good  index, 


were 

was  hoped 

would  give  them,  in  , _ , . 

for  at  present  the  index  which  was  being  pre- 
pared was  rather  defective;  it  was  bem6 
arranged  in  counties  in  order  to  see  how  the 
collection  would  shape.  As  to  the  subjects, 
the  Association  accepted  anything  which  was  in 
the  transition  stage,  such  as  old  customs  going 
out  ■ and  he  appealed  to  all  architect-photo- 
graphers to  let  them  have  suitable  photographs 
for  the  collection. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  cist  inst., 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  would  read  a papei  on 
“ Dwellings  Erected  at  Port  Sunlight  an 
Thornton  Hough."  The  paper  had  been  pre- 
pared in  book  form,  illustrated,  and  every 
mpmhpr  nresent  on  the  occasion  would  receive 


material Fv.i  uayo  uuui<p.  iu  j*.  iu»*  iui  *»»»»  r-- , ' orocinr 

steel  work,  or  even  61.  per  ton  ; though  in  the  member  present  on  the  oc 
case  of  scrap,  not  more  than  2/.  per  ton  could  a copy  of  the  paper.  , 

be  realised,  and  in  that  case  the  wood  would  l The  meeting  then  termi 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  an  article  to  what 
must  be  a very  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
by  eighteenth-century  French  painters,  which 
has  been  lent  by  their  owner,  Mr.  Reginald  Vaile, 
to  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery  at  Sheffield.  One 
cannot  judge  of  colour  from  the  engravings, 
but  at  any  rate  in  point  of  composition  and  ex- 
pression Nattier’s  group  of  the  Countess  of 
Newbourg  and  her  daughter,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  number,  is  a specimen  of 
portraiture  of  quite  unusual  charm.  Among 
the  other  illustrations,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
noticed  that  Triuquesse’s  “ Serment  d'Amour  ” 
is,  in  point  of  the  action  of  the  figures  and  the 
whole  motif  of  the  composition,  an  imitation  of 
Fragonard.  The  illustrated  article  on  “ Rothie- 
murchus”  is  continued,  and  a short  article  on 
“ Artistic  Jewellery  ” shows  by  some  examples 
what  good  jewellery  is  to  be  had  in  this  country 
now,  if  the  public  were  only  discerning  enough 
to  buy  it  ; but  we  fear  the  prevalent  taste  is  still 
for  the  ordinary  trade  jewellery.  The  writer 
of  a short  article  on  the  late  Mr.  John  Brett 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  painter  did 
not  migrate  direct  from  Harley  - street  to 
“ Daisyfield,”  but  that  before  that  he  had  lived 
for  some  years  in  another  house  in  Putney, 
also  planned  by  himself ; also  a single-story 
house,  with  a top-lighted  central  drawing-room 
and  the  other  rooms  opening  out  of  a corridor 
round  it,  and  an  asphalted  flat  roof,  which  was 
to  be  the  playground  for  the  children. 

“ Daisyfield,”  on  the  borders  of  Wimbledon 
Common,  was  planned  in  a less  abnormal  but 
still  very  original  manner,  the  central  portion 
of  the  house  being  a kind  of  nave  and  transept, 
which  was  divided  off  into  rooms  at  pleasure 
by  heavy  curtains.  It  seems  to  have  been 
practically  admitted  that  the  top  - lighted 
drawing-room  was  a mistake. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  is  mainly  occupied 
with  articles  on  various  artists  and  their  work  ; 
the  most  interesting  article  being  that  on 
Geoges  Bertrand,  by  Prince  Karageorgevitch. 
Bertrand’s  work,  full  of  genius  as  it  is,  is  not 
much  known  in  England,  and  the  article  on  it, 
with  the  illustrations,  is  worth  attention. 
Other  subjects  are  “Rowlandson”  (continued 
from  last  month)— the  illustration  of  “ Har- 
mony ” shows  him  at  his  best ; Mr.  W.  B.  Hole 
and  his  mural  paintings  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Edinburgh,  by  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown— a sympathetic  tribute  to  the  author  of 
a remarkable  effort  in  modern  mural  paint- 
ing ; Lord  Ronald  Gower,  whose  works  in 
sculpture  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  worth  this 
special  consecration  ; and  Mr.  John  F.  Bacon, 
a painter  of  real  genius,  who  has  however 
never  quite  satisfied  the  hopes  of  him  which 
were  raised  by  the  two  remarkable  paintings 
“The  Interval"  and  “The  Announcement’’ 
(since  called  “The  Young  Widow”)  which 
first  introduced  visitors  at  the  Royal  Academy 
to  a new  genius  in  painting.  “A  Vanished 
Art  ” is  the  title  of  a short  article  on  old  Irish 
embroidered  muslin,  with  some  examples 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  one  regret  that 
this  national  art  is,  as  we  are  told,  practically 
lost.  It  lost  its  market  some  tune  since 
through  a concatenation  of  circumstances,  and 
has  never  revived. 

The  Ariist  contains  an  article  on,  with  a 
good  many  illustrations  of,  book-plates  designed 
by  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  all  of  which  are  admirable 
as  examples  of  what  a book-plate  ought  to  be. 
Mr  G.  R.  Dennis,  the  writer  of  the  article, 
makes  some  forcible  remarks,  with  which  we 
entirely  agree,  on  the  artistic  vulgarity  of  the 
realistic  order  of  book-plate— the  portrait  of  the 
owner  sitting  in  his  library,  &c.,  &c.  Book- 
plates, as  he  says,  should  be  examples  of 
imaginative  and  decorative  design.  “Art  in 
the  Postage  Stamp,”  by  Mr.  F.  L Emanuei, 
draws  attention  to  a subject  that  has  been 
rather  neglected,  but  we  think  the  author  is 
too  hard  on  the  new  penny  stamp,  which,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  not  a bad  design 
in  a simple  and  unpretending  way,  though  the 
others  are  bad  enough.  An  interesting  page 
of  examples  of  stamp  designs  is  given. 

The  Architcktonischc  Rundschau  gives  an 
illustration  of  a new  bank  in  Stuttgard,  by 
MM.  Eisenlohr  and  Weigle,  which  exhibits 
some  agreeable  variations  on  Classic  detail, 
and  a horrible  Kaufhaus  building  in  Berlin 
designed  with  thin  stone  piers  running  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  with  ogee  arches 
at  the  top,  and  thin  pilasters  on  their  faces 
capped  by  naturalistic  carved  capitals  looking 
like  spdnges,  all  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  iron  standards  and  glass  ; a building 
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in  worse  taste,  from  the  English  point  of  view’ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Professor 
Otto  Rieth  is  the  architect.  The  most  satis- 
factory thing  in  the  number  is  a small  octagonal 
church  with  a cupola,  for  a rural  district, 
designed  by  Herr  Schwechten,  of  Berlin. 
From  the  illustration  it  appears  to  be  rough- 
cast or  cemented  on  the  exterior  ; but  it  is  a 
pleasing  little  building,  which  contrasts  agree- 
ably with  some  of  the  costly  vagaries  of 
modern  German  architecture. 

In  the  Berliner  Arcliitcktnnoelt  the  Rath- 
haus  for  Charlottenburg  — Messrs.  Reinhault 
& Siissenguth,  architects  — looks  a good  deal 
like  a factory  or  emporium,  but  includes  a 
design  for  some  very  boldly  treated  iron  gates 
in  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  worth 
attention.  Among  the  other  illustrations  is 
that  of  a private  residence  in  the  Bendler- 
strasse,  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Lesser,  which 
shows  a dignified  street  front  and  an  original 
but  soberly  treated  interior  staircase.  The 
designs  for  a Heldengrab,  by  Herr  Schaudt, 
and  a Stadt-thor  (“  town  gate  ’’)  for  a seaport, 
by  the  same  architect,  are  like  bad  dreams.  In 
the  latter  the  arrangement  of  openings  or 
windows  in  the  top  of  the  front  towers  so  as  to 
give  a grotesque  suggestion  of  a human  face, 
represents  the  lowest  depth  of  bad  and  vulgar 
taste.  It  shows  painfully  what  is  the  state  of 
feeling  about  the  art  of  architecture  in  Ger- 
many, that  such  a monstrosity  can  be  accepted 
and  illustrated  in  what  professes  to  be  a leading 
architectural  periodical. 

The  Edilizia.  Modcma  gives  the  plan  and 
various  illustrations  of  the  new  Exchange 
( Borsa ) at  Milan,  a respectable  Classic  building 
with  a rather  fine  interior  cortilc  with  an 
arcaded  loggia  round  it.  A good  deal  of  care 
and  ability  has  been  bestowed  on  the  sculptural 
and  other  decorations  of  the  building. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  is  practically  a report  of 
the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Institute,  held  at  Buffalo  in  October  of  last  year. 
It  is  largely  occupied  with  papers  on  the  Pan- 
American  Exhibition,  its  design,  arrangement, 
and  decoration  ; papers  which  are  intended  to 
lay  down  principles  generally  applicable  to 
the  aesthetic  treatment  of  such  exhibitions. 
There  are  also  two  papers  on  the“Tarnsney 
Act  ” in  connexion  with  building  operations  ; 
the  nature  of  which  Act  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  appears  to  have  occasioned  a good  deal  of 
criticism  from  American  architects.  Some 
portion  of  the  first  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Boring,  is  directed  against  the  Government 
system  of  adopting  the  lowest  tender  from 
builders  ; the  following  remarks  are  worth 
quoting  : — 


I he  architect  prepares  designs  for  a buildir 
and  in  his  imagination  there  exists  a beautiful,  we 
finished  structure.  He  writes  the  specificati, 
describing  the  construction,  which  to  him  represer 
perfection  in  solidity,  form,  texture,  and  finish,  ai 
describes  in  unmistakable  terms  his  ideal.  T 
builder  who  puts  in  the  lowest  bid  reads  the  speci 
cation  and  checks  it  off  line  for  line  to  discover  he 
he  can  build  to  come  just  under  the  exact  wordii 
ot  the  specification  and  yet  omit  the  necessa 
expense  incident  to  carrying  it  out  in  the  spirit 

SS4T conceived' and  submits  a A™ 

Ths  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  la' 
..  l;,rea!I5'  mandatory,  lets  to  the  lowest  blddf 
not  to  the  best  bidder.  Bidders  for  Governme 
work  usually  base  their  figures  upon  the  executit 
of  such  work  as  will  pass  inspection  and  be  accepte 
and  not  upon  the  character  of  work  which  is  ideal 
Perfect  drawings,  specifications,  and  documen 
cannot  ensure  a perfect  building.  An  incompetei 
builder  cannot,  and  a dishonest  builder  will  not  c 
good  work,  even  with  excellent  supervision  kr 
first-dass  documents.  The  chief  difficulty  in  obtaii 
ing  a good  building  is  the  system  which  acccp 
nr  hx,  ^d1'33  °f  the  contractor's  trail 
mg  or  ability  or  his  reputation  for  doing  good  wor 
the  only  provision  being  that  he  must  be  able  I 
Imty  6 S“"rity  show  financial  respons 

is  to  beeafi™t'"?th  the  Pr°P°si,io“  that  the  buildin 
IS  to  be  a first-class  construction,  only  the  highc 

1? wnffr°ntraCS>1 rS  should  be  Permitted  to  bid,8 
honest  builder  ^f,311  ‘ncomPetent  builder  or  a dii 
meant!  nrU  WlU  DOt  Produce-  and  cannot  by  an 
if  Prod“fe,  a proper  building,  and  it  is  als 

S architects  can  fdraWinIS  and  specifications  c 
?CU~  architects  call  for  good  construction  so  tha 

the  bS  d?rSPTnh'b,'l'tyM0r'bad  construction  lies  wit 
it  is  not  with  th  “ “ot  with  the  document! 
builder  superintendent,  it  is  with  th 

rnrnm 


the  supervising  architect.  He  would  endeavour  by 
all  means  to  please  and  to  produce  the  very  best 
that  was  in  his  power.  The  builder,  however,  does 
not  assume  this  attitude.  The  faults  in  plans  and 
specifications  that  are  found  in  a building  are  very 
rare. 

The  question  is  where  is  the  system  weak  touching 
this  view  oj  the  case , and  how  can  it  be  strengthened  ? 
The  real  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing are  : 1.  The  incompetency  of  the  builder  and 
his  organisation.  2.  The  attempts  by  the  builder  to 
vary  from  the  specifications  by  supplying  work  or 
materials  which  are  less  expensive  and  give  greater 
profit  to  him. 

If  it  were  a fact  that  the  plans  and  specifications 
were  really  to  be  followed  out  to  the  letter,  first- 
class  builders  could  do  the  work  cheaper  than  the 
men  who  bid  below  them,  and  the  incompetent  and 
dishonest  men  would  soon  be  driven  to  the  wall. 

Under  the  system  of  the  lowest  bidder,  when 
work  is  improperly  done,  the  proper  procedure  is 
to  take  the  work  away  from  the  unreliable  builder 
and  award  it  to  a better  one  at  a higher  price,  taking 
the  difference  in  price  from  the  bondsmen  of  the 
first  builder,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  cure  the 
evil,  but  the  Government  is  loath  to  do  this." 


national  museum,  and  that  the  Government 
should  recognise  the  necessity,  for  the  honour 
of  the  country,  of  spending  money  liberally 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  art  trea- 
sures with  us.  These  works,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
says,  “ are  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
} nation,  as  of  the  individual  ; without  which 
there  must  be  spiritual  death,  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other."  In  referring  to  the  case  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  as  an  example  of  our  own 
past  misdeeds  in  taking  native  works  of  art 
out  of  another  country,  Mr.  Phillips  hardly 
puts  the  case  for  the  defence  strongly  enough. 
He  recognises  the  fact  that  in  the  British 
Museum  the  Parthenon  marbles  have  been  an 
artistic  influence  such  as  they  could  not  have 
been  if  left  on  the  ruined  building  ; but  the 
case  is  stronger  than  that : if  they  had  been 
left  where  they  were  at  the  time  Lord  Elgin 
took  them,  they  would  have  been  destroyed 
altogether,  and  have  been  lost  to  the  world, 
before  the  recent  period  when  modern  Greece 
awoke  to  the  value  of  the  remains  of  her  ancient 
art. 


Feilden's  Magazine  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  “ Recent  Aeronautic  Experiments,” 
with  illustrations  of  various  types  of  aerial 
machines.  A leading  article  under  the  title 
“ The  Industrial  Peace,”  is  concerned  with 
endeavours  that  are  being  made  in  New  York 
to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
strikes.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from 
an  American  paper  : — 


“ So  long  as  the  unions  keep  fetters  on  the  intelli- 
gence. enterprise,  and  thrift  of  the  individual  they 
are  at  war  with  the  laws  which  are  at  the  root  of 
human  progress,  and  so  long  they  are  a threat  to 
society.  It  would  be  a pretty  good  ■plan  to  send  a 
few  deputations  of  working  men  to  England,  and  to 
give  them  a chance  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
logical  working  out  of  the  restrictive  idea  of  the  Trade 
Unionism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Hanna, 
and  a few  other  very  rich  men,  may  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a little  fund  to  carryout  this 
littje  scheme."  “The  italics  [says  the  author  of  the 
article  in  Feilden]  are  ours,  and  we  commend  the 
idea  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
still  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  Trades  Unions, 
for  it  is  so  very  suggestive.  Whilst  we  are  busy 
sending  deputations  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  they  are  contemplating  the 
necessity  of  sending  deputations  to  this  country  in 
order  to  convince  their  working  men  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  national  dangers  that  the  idiotic  policy 
of  the  present-day  Trades  Unionism  will,  if  persisted 
in,  inevitably  lead  them  into.” 


7 « yapci  uy  ivx 

Thomas  Sheppard  on  “The  Antiquities  . 
Brough,  East  Yorkshire,"  which  gives  son 
interesting  information  on  British  remair 
of  different  kinds,  and  is  to  be  continued  1 
a future  number.  “Thatched  Churches” 
the  subject  ’of  a communication  by  the  Re 
G.  H.  Evelyn  White.  The  writer  is  not,  w 
are  glad  to  find,  a fanatic  in  favour  of  thatche 
roofs  (which  some  persons  wish  to  see  revivec 
but  is  treating  the  subject  historically.  He 
quite  aware  of  the  practical  disadvantages  < 
this  undoubtedly  picturesque  form  of  roof,  an 
quotes  a significant  order  of  the  local  anthorit 
of  Ipswich,  under  date  April  22,  160S,  to  th 
effect  that  “all  houses  and  buildings  that  ar 
now  thatched  shall  have  the  thatche  theret 
taken  downe,  and  the  same  houses,  &c.  sha 
be  tiled  . . . before  James’  day  next."  Amon 
the  “ Notes  of  the  Month  ” is  an  illustratio 
and  description  of  an  old  rush-light  lamp  whic 
is  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Hull  Municms 
Museum.  r 

Mr.  Claude  Phillips  contributes  to  th 
Nineteenth  Century  an  eloquent  article  on  “ Th 
Increasing  Export  of  England's  Art-Treasures, 
l he  article  constitutes  a very  complete  sum 
mary  of  the  principal  sales  of  remarkabl 
pictures  out  of  this  country  of  late  years  th 
principal  danger  coming  now  from  America 
and  from  the  immense  and  tempting  sum 
which  American  millionaires  are  willing  ti 
offer  for  the  acquisition  of  great  paintings  ou 
of  English  private  collections  ; not  always  in  ; 
purely  selfish  spirit,  for  some  of  the  Americai 
purchasers  have  presented  their  acquire! 
treasures  to  public  galleries  in  their  owr 
country.  Mr.  Phillips  concludes  with  an  appea 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  English  owners — th< 
only  form  of  appeal  which  can  well  be  made 
rLi  hard,y  t°  be  thought  of  that  oui 
Government  can  interfere  to  prevent  private 

lTu-u-  sellin§  their  property 
fnVMrf.  fchiHps  Pr°P°ses  that  at  all  event! 
an  English  owner  of  an  important  work  o! 

wh£  needs  money,  and  is  tempted  by  2 
large  offer,  should  in  the  first  instance  give 
the  refusal  of  it  to  the  Government  for  a 


In  the  National  Review  the  Hon. Claude  Hay 
writes  a very  earnest  and  thoughtful  article 
under  the  title  “ Home-truths  about  Housing.” 
To  a great  extent  Mr.  Claude  Hay  relies  upon 
houses  out  of  London  and  increased  facilities 
of  cheap  transit.  But  he  accuses  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  being  very  slack  in  the 
administration  of  the  Housing  Acts  ; and  he 
also  has  some  very  strong  remarks  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  railway  companies,  as  he 
asserts,  “ by  private  arrangements  with  owners 
of  property,  get  the  sites  they  intend  to  acquire 
handed  over  to  them  clear  of  the  houses,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  bound  by  the  rehousing 
clauses  that  would  be  introduced  into  their 
bills.  The  purchase  of  model  dwellings  ad- 
joining Broad  - street  Station  enabled  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  to  under- 
take the  dispersion  of  nearly  600  people 
who  could  be  driven  away  without  any 
provision  being  made  for  them.”  The 
author  recommends  the  appointment  of  a 
separate  commission,  such  as  the  Charity 
Commission  or  the  Railway  Commission,  whose 
sole  duty  should  be  to  direct  and  control  the 
administration  of  the  Housing  Acts — “to  supply 
information  to  Local  Authorities,  to  stimulate 
the  energies  of  those  that  neglect  their  duties, 
and  to  encourage  those  that  are  alive  to  their 
responsibilities  but  have  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties they  cannot  surmount  without  the  help 
from  a central  well-organised  body  which  is 
not  now  forthcoming." 

In  the  Monthly  Review  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  in 
an  article  on  “The  Evolution  of  English 
Painting,”  analyses  the  influences  under  which 
the  art  of  painting  was  developed  in  England. 
He  considers  that  Vandyke  offered  the  English 
public  just  the  kind  of  painting  which  it  could 
at  that  time  understand  and  appreciate.  But 
to  say  that  Vandyke  fixed  the  English  taste,  or 
that  Reynolds  was  a kind  of  English  Vandyke, 
seems  to  us  to  be  overstating  the  case.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Reynolds  would  have 
been  Reynolds,  had  not  Vandyke  preceded 
him.  It  is  true  however  that  Gainsborough 
was  “ much  more  English  than  Reynolds,”  and 
his  method  of  painting  Mrs.  Siddons,  simply  in 
her  natural  look  and  attitude,  is  significantly 
contrasted  with  Reynolds’s  rather  theatrical 
depiction  of  her  as  “The  Tragic  Muse.”  In 
colour  Gainsborough  certainly  hus  the  advan- 
tage ; but  is  not  Reynolds’s  a greater  concep- 
tion ? Greater,  too,  exactly  in  the  proportion 
that  it  is  less  insular  in  taste  and  feeling. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  includes  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder  on  “ Changes  in 
the  Moon — Real  and  Apparent.”  He  touches 
upon  an  idea  which  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested in  some  quarters,  that  the  moon  is  not 
really  so  “ dead  ” as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think,  but  argues  that  some  apparent  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  some  of  her  mountains 
and  craters  are  rather  due  to  the  effects  of  light 
and  shadow  than  to  any  substantial  alteration. 
The  article  contains  some  instructive  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  the  moon's  former  atmo- 
sphere to  conditions  of  gravitation,  and  reasons 
why  it  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  long  in 
connexion  with  the  planet.  There  is  also  an 
article  by  “ An  American  Correspondent”  on 
“ 'The  History  of  the  Canal  Treaty  an  article 
dealing  with  the  political  rather  than  the 
engineering  side  of  the  question.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a map  showing  the  various  routes 
that  have  been  proposed — as  many  as  six  : 
the  Nicaragua  route,  the  Chiriqui  route,  the 
Panama  route,  the  San  Bias  route,  the  Caledonia 
route,  and  the  Arato  route  ; besides  the  ship 
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railway  overland  route  which  at  one  time  had 
its  supporters. 

Scribner  contains  an  article  on  “ The  Heart 
of  England,”  viz.,  the  business  quarter  of  the 
Thames  and  the  docks,  by  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Andre  Castaigne. 
The  article  is  pervaded  by  much  appreciation 
of  England  and  London,  in  spite  of  the 
criticisms,  natural  from  an  American,  in  regard 
to  our  slow  and  old-fashioned  way  of  handling 
merchandise.  “ In  London  to-day  the  com- 
merce still  drifts  and  is  steered.  None  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  world  has  had  a longer  or 
more  varied  history  ; it  is  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  of  commercial  nations,  and  the  cradle 
of  the  mistress  of  the  seas  ; but  it  is  still  regu 
lated  by  the  tide.  It  is  at  last  well  proved, 
this  philosophy  of  drifting  and  steering.  Who 
can  say  that  it  will  not  continue  to  rule  the 
world  for  another  2,000  years  ? Its  methods 
are  not  brilliant,  but  they  are  sure.” 

In  the  Century  the  article  on  “ The  Improve- 
ment of  Washington  City,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  is  continued.  The  view  of  the  monu- 
ment and  terrace  as  seen  from  the  White 
House  certainly  serves  to  emphasise  the  out-of- 
axis position  of  the  monument,  to  which 
reference  has  before  been  made,  and  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remedy  by  manipulating  the 
lines  of  “ The  Mall.”  There  is  evidently  space 
enough  for  great  effects,  at  all  events.  “ A 
Bavarian  Bric-a-brac  Hunt,”  by  Mr.  P.  G. 
Hubert,  may  interest  those  who  want  a new 
ground  for  this  particular  kind  of  hunt.  There 
is  also  “ An  Authoritative  Account  of  Marconi’s 
Work,”  by  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  and  “Four 
Drawings  of  Animals  ” almost  en  silhouette , by 
Mr.  C.  Livingston  Bull,  which  show  a great 
deal  of  power. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cotton  on 
“ The  Latest  Astronomical  Heresy,”  a review 
of  the  theory  of  the  stellar  universe  embodied 
in  a book  entitled  “ The  Romance  of  the 
Heavens,”  by  Professoi  Bickerton,  of  New 
Zealand  University.  We  have  not  space  to 
state  the  theory  and  the  opinions  of  the  author 
of  the  article  ; it  is  a somewhat  complicated 
matter  ; but  the  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  astronomical  theories. 

In  Knowledge  Mr.  Maunder  continues  his 
series  of  articles  on  “Astronomy  Without  a 
Telescope”  and  Mr.  Cecil  Jackson  contributes 
an  article  on  “ The  Use  of  Hand  Telescopes  in 
Astronomy,”  in  this  case  with  special  reference 
to  the  observation  of  the  sun. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baptist  Church,  Ilkley. — In  the  compe- 
tition for  Baptist  church  and  schools,  Ilkley, 
the  first  premiated  design  was  that  sent  in 
by  Messrs.  Garside  & Pennington,  Ropergate- 
1 chambers,  Pontefract;  the  second  premiated 
design  was  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Danby  and  E.  M. 
Simpson,  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Liverpool. — 
The  first  premiated  design  in  the  competition 
for  the  Queen  Victoria  memorial,  Liverpool,  was 
that  sent  in  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay  Clarke,  Christ 
Church  House,  Malvern-road,  Cheltenham  ; 
the  second  was  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Allen,  Fredk. 
M.  Simpson,  W.  E.  Willink,  and  P.  C.  Thick- 
nesse,  Castle-street,  Liverpool  ; and  the  third 
by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Fehr,  The  Avenue  Studios, 
Fulham-road,  London.  The  design  selected 
by  the  committee  is  the  one  submitted  by 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Allen,  F.  M.  Simpson,  W.  E. 
Willink,  and  P.  C.  Thicknesse.  The  statue, 
which  is  14  ft.  high,  and  of  bronze,  will  be 
placed  on  a pedestal  6 ft.  high,  under  a stone- 
work canopy,  designed  in  the  Ionic  order.  It 
shows  the  late  Queen  in  her  robes  of  State,  with 
crown,  sceptre,  and  orb.  The  dome  over  the 
statue  is  supported  by  sixteen  pillars,  arranged 
in  four  groups.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome  will 
be  of  gold  mosaic,  lighted  after  nightfall  by 
electricity,  the  light  being  reflected  from  the 
roof  on  to  the  statue.  In  front  of  each  group 
of  pillars  is  an  advanced  pedestal,  and  on  these 
pedestals  will  be  placed  bronze  groups  repre- 
senting Justice,  Charity,  Knowledge,  and 
Peace.  Over  the  dome,  surmounting  a gilt 
globe,  will  be  a winged  figure  of  Victory. 
Between  the  advanced  pedestals  are  flights  of 
steps  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  canopy. 
The  total  height  is  56  ft.  3 in.  f 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Welling- 
borough.— The  designs  submitted  by  Messrs. 
George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  Cle- 
ment’s Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  have  been  accepted 
for  these  buildings.  The  accommodation  in 


the  church  will  be  for  601  adults.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  complete  scheme,  including 
a tower,  is  4,923/. 

Mountain  Ash  Municipal  Buildings.— In 
this  recent  competition,  the  design  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  was 
placed  first  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  G.  Halliday, 
F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Phillips  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  with  the  work. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  the  5th  inst., 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  gave  a short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  potters  art  in 
Britain.  He  first  explained  the  names  which 
he  applied  to  the  various  divisions  to  which  he 
referred  the  successive  types  : British,  Roman, 
Romano-British,  Romano-English,  Mediaeval ; 
premising  that  these  were,  quite  arbitrary  terms 
which  did  not  coincide  exactly  with  either 
divisions  of  time  or  distinctions  of  race,  but 
which,  though  they  might  overlap  here  and 
there  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  still  possessed 
distinctive  characters  by  which  they  could  be 
recognised  even  when  thrown  together  by  the 
survival  of  the  older  after  the  introduction  of 
the  newer,  or  the  accidental  commingling  of 
remains  of  different  ages.  The  pre-Roman  or 
British  ware,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was 
of  various  type,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
existence  of  so  many  different  tribes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
scarcity  of  British  ware  as  compared  with  that 
of  Roman  date,  and  to  the  rare  occurrence  of 
any  except  with  interments,  and  suggested  that 
possibly  this  was  more  apparent  than  real,  being 
partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
age  of  the  plainer  vessels  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  the  consequent  reference  of  only 
ihe  ornamental  vessels  to  the  pre-Roman  age. 
The  Roman  ware  was  so  much  belter  and 
stronger  that  it  was  in  time  accepted  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  rude  and  perishable 
native  pottery  ceased  to  be  made.  In  dating 
finds  of  pottery,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Samian  ware  was  of  great  importance,  regard 
being  had  to  topographical  conditions.  The 
various  Scandinavian  and  German  tribes  pour- 
ing into  the  British  Isles  did  not  seem  to  have 
brought  with  them  much  pottery.  For  the 
burial  of  the  dead  they  long  continued  to  im- 
port and  make  their  traditional  cinerary  urn, 
but  for  general  purposes  they  adopted  and 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Roman  ware. 
He  quoted  a passage  from  the  Pontificale  of 
Eegbert,  the  first  Archbishop  of  York  in  the 
eighth  century,  to  show  that  when  those  Early 
English  came  under  ecclesiastical  discipline 
there  was  a regular  form  which  was  used  to 
purify  vessels  which  had  belonged  to  their 
Pagan  predecessors  ; which  proved  that  the 
better  class  of  vessels  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Romanised  Britons  was  still  in  use  among  them. 
—Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.  S. A.,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Pawnbrokers'  Signs  in  London  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.” 
Money  lenders  and  borrowers  of  money  have 
existed  in  all  countries  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  and  instances  were  quoted  from 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Pompeii,  and  also  several 
examples  were  given  of  Jews  and  other 
usurers  in  England  who  at  a very  early 
period  were  severely  persecuted  and  punished 
for  their  evil  practices.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found 
until  alter  the  Reformation  ; but  during  this 
period  the  family  of  Corsini  were  settled  as 
bankers  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  they 
were  invited  over  to  England  and  soon  began 
to  practice  usury  to  even  a greater  extent  than 
the  Jews  had  done.  In  about  the  fourteenth 
century  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Lombards, 
who  were  merchants  and  bankers  from  the 
four  Republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and 
Venice, and  founded  their  branches  in  Lombard- 
street.  From  these  cunning  and  industrious 
people  the  business  of  the  goldsmith,  the 
pawnbroker,  and  the  banker  had  descended 
through  many  generations  to  the  present 
time.  Pawnbrokers  were  established  as 
a separate  trade  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  only  at  the 1 com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  did  they 
begin  to  advertise  their  trade  in  the  news- 
' papers.  The  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Three 
I Golden  Balls  was  attributed  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Medici, 
I from  whose  States  and  from  Lombardy  the 


o/d  goldsmiths  came.  The  most  favourite 
signs  adopted  by  the  old  pawnbrokers  in 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  Bell,  Blue  Ball,  Crown, 
Golden  Ball,  Seven  Stars,  Sun,  Three  Bowls, 
Three  Blue  Bowls,  Three  Cocks,  &c.  It  was 
a remarkable  circumstance  that  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  signs  of  the  houses  of  pawn- 
brokers from  1666  to  1731  only  one  occurrence 
of  the  Three  Golden  Balls  used  by  a pawn- 
broker should  be  met  with,  and  only  one  of 
the  Three  Balls  ; but  of  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Bowls  there  were  a great  number.  But  it 
appeared  that  from  1754  to  1765  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  either 
the  sign  of  the  Three  Golden  Balls  or  Bowls, 
or  Three  Blue  Bowls,  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  other  signs.  After  1765  pawnbrokers  appear 
to  have  adopted  generally  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Balls,  golden  or  blue,  as  the  sign  of 
their  trade,  not  as  a sign  of  their  houses,  as 
these  latter  became  known  by  a number.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Greg,  Mr. 
Mill  Stephenson,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rice,  Mr.  Emanuel 
Green,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  took  part. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
At  the  evening  meeting  on  March  5,  Dr. 
W.  de  Gray  Birch  in  the  chair,  Mrs.  Collier 
brought  for  exhibition  a beautifully  made 
Chinese  “ praying  machine  ” of  ivory  and  silk, 
also  a mother-o’-pearl  cross  and  an  ivory 
carving,  both  about  150  years  old.  Mr.  Oliver 
exhibited  an  old  map  of  London  dated  1723, 
and  a finely  carved  ivory  triptich,  circa  1650, 
the  centre  panel  representing  the  “ Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  after  the  celebrated  painting 
by  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield 
Astley  exhibited  a bronze  or  copper  seal  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century  found  recently  in  a 
field  close  to  the  church  of  Tatterford,  near 
Fakenham,  Norfolk.  It  lis  of  vesica  shape, 
bearing  the  motto,  “ Mors  Pelicani  passio 
cristi.”  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  exhibited  a portion  of 
a monumental  brass,  probably  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  of  Flemish  origin.  It 
presents  the  peculiarity  of  representing  a 
group  of  children  with  eight  faces  shown , 
but  only  six  pairs  of  legs.  The  paper  of 
the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Cecil  Davis 
the  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  Wands- 
worth, and  was  headed  “ A Chapter  in  Local 
History,  Wandsworth,  1545-1558.”  The  parish 
of  Wandsworth  is  very  fortunate  in  possessing 
a set  of  records  which  are  nearly  complete 
from  the  year  1545,  and  they  present  a mass 
of  most  interesting  and  valuable  information 
as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries.  The 
church  of  those  days  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  the  mediceval  tower  still  existing, 
but  outwardly  cased  in  modern  brickwork. 
From  the  records  we  learn  that  the  tower  was 
becoming  dilapidated  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  as  on  her  last  journey  through  the  town 
she  noticed  it,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  through  him  to  the 
proper  officials,  to  have  it  put  into  good  order, 
which  was  done.  The  roofs  of  nave  and 
south  aisle  were  tiled,  and  the  gutter  between 
them  was  remade  in  1551-2  at  a cost  of  34s.  4d. 
The  walls  inside  were  plastered  and  covered 
with  painted  decorations.  There  were  two 
roodlofts  in  the  church,  with  small  and  great 
candlesticks,  the  latter  being  termed 
“standes"  ; also  brass  pots  and  bowls,  and 
the  sum  of  yd.  is  recorded  for  keeping  them 
bright.  There  was  also  a tabernacle  over  the 
stone  altar,  and  there  were  thirteen  images  in 
the  church.  When  the  east  wall  was  pulled 
down  recently  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
chancel,  some  portions  of  the  earlier  church 
were  met  with  in  the  rubble  lining, 
including  fragments  of  tracery  and  a 
damaged  consecration  cross.  The  order 
for  keeping  parish  registers  was  issued 
by  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1538,  but  the  earliest 
mention  in  the  churchwarden’s  accounts  is 
under  the  date  1547-8,  when  the  sum  of  2s. 
(ii’s)  was  paid  “lor  Kepinge  the  boke  of 
Weddinges,  Chrystenyngs  and  Burialls  for 
ij  yeres.”  No  trace  of  these  registers 

remains,  as  the  parish  registers  of  Wandsworth 
only  commence  with  1603.  Wandsworth  was 
one  of  the  thirteen  churches  in  Surrey  where- 
in two  organs  were  found  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. There  are  many  references  to  the 
sale  of  church  goods  in  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
reign,  and  in  the  next  reign  the  parish  is  put  to 
the  expense  of  replacing  some  of  them.  Many 
also  are  the  entries  of  payments  made  for  the 
destruction  of  stained  glass,  for  pulling  down 
of  the  rood-lofts,  for  the  whiting  of  the  church 
land  the  putting  out  of  pictures,  &c.  Mr. 
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Astlev,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ray  so 
Mr.  Patrick  and  the  chairman  00k  part  n t it 
discussion  which  followed  this  most  intere  ti 
paper,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  warmly  commend 
for  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
compiled  theie  records  of  ancient  parish  life. 


3llustrattons. 

WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL  : 

THE  APSE. 

nHIS  illustration  is  from  a monochrome 
brush  drawing  made  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis 
Green,  from  sketches  taken  on  the 
spot.  It  shows  the  exterior  treatment  of  the 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  graceful  and 
original  towers  which  flank  it.  This  is  what 
according  to  English  ritual  would  be  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral,  but  in  this  case  is  the 
south  end,  the  Catholic  Church,  as  is  well 
known,  not  attaching  any  importance  to  the 
east  and  west  alignment  of  the  building. 

The  drawing  was  intended  for  publication, 
with  others,  in  our  issue  reporting  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Institute  Gold  Medal  to  Mr. 
Bentley.  It  can  now,  unhappily,  only  be  pub- 
lished as  an  in  mcmoriam  illustration. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SWIMMING  BATH. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Lionel  G.  Detmar,  is 
the  one  which  obtained  from  the  Institute  the 
medal  of  merit  in  the  last  Soane  Medallion 
Competition,  and  is  in  many  respects  a very 
meritorious  design. 

The  following  are  the  author’s  notes  as  to 
his  intentions  in  the  design  : — ; 

“The  above  subject  for  the  Soane  Medallion 
offered  unusual  opportunities  for  architectural  effect, 
of  which  I have  endeavoured  in  this  design  to  take 
advantage,  while  avoiding  such  [extravagance  of 
plan  or  lavi3hness  of  scale  as  would  render  the 
realisation  impracticable. 

The  main  entrance  is  placed  on  the  long  side  for 
effect  externally,  and  for  making  the  dressing-boxes 
more  readily  accessible  from  the  entrance-hall, 
though  a more  effective  entry  to  the  bath-ball  is, 
undoubtedly,  through  the  extra  exit  placed  at  one 
end. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  building  a vista  is 
obtained  across  the  octagonal  [vestibule,  with  its 
central  fountain,  closed  in  by  the  stone  screen  con- 
taining a group  of  statuary,  which  would  be  seen 
against  the  background  formed  by  the  water  in  the 
bath  and  the  far  side  of  the  bath-hall. 

The  stairs  to  the  public  galleries  are  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  so  arranged  that  by  closing  the  sliding 
doors  across  the  hall,  the  public  could  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  on 
the  occasions  of  displays  in  the  bath,  the  same  pay- 
boxes still  being  made  use  of. 

The  vestibule  is  so  placed  that  every  part  of  the 
building  is  entered  directly  therefrom,  and  forms, 
therefore,  a species  of  “ Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  ” on 
a small  scale.  The  reading  and  smoking  rooms 
right  and  left  are  shut  off  by  cross-ventilated 
lobbies  from  the  noise  and  atmosphere  of  the  bath, 
and  the  lavatories  and  bath  dressing-box  corridors 
also  are  entered  direct. 

The  vestibule  is  planned  with  its  chief  architec- 
tural effect  on  the  gallery  level,  as  this  would  be 
the  part  used  by  the  public  at  entertainments,  and 
is  treated  with  a large  circular  well  for  lighting  the 
ground  floor. 

The  vestibule  forms  the  central  feature  of  the 
front  elevation,  flanked  right  and  left  by  the  low 
blocks  of  the  reading  and  smoking  rooms,  with  the 
low  entrance-hall  block  in  front  and  the  bath-hall 
rising  at  the  back.  Thus  every  department  of  the 
building  would  be  visible,  and  easily  recognisable 
from  the  road. 

With  regard  to  the  bath  hall  itself,  the  dressing- 
boxes  have  been  subordinated  to  the  architecture, 
being  screened  by  a colonnade,  but  are  not  kept  so 
far  away  as  to  be  impossible  of  supervision,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  theft.  The  pro- 
vision of  a ‘ dressers’ corridor  ’ behind  a colonnade 
would  minimise  the  objectionable  splashing  inevit- 
ably caused  by  persons  still  in  the  water. 

The  main  entrance  is  intended  to  be  on  the  sea- 
front ; this  being  one  of  the  conditions.  The  bath 
was  to  be  a fresh-water  one,  which  is  the  more 
desirable  after  sea  bathing. 

The  engine-house  would  be  in  the  basement 
under  the  vestibule." 


oArllST  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL 
TWERTON,*  BATH. 

The  portions  of  the  buildings  herein  i 
trated,  which  are  now  in  course  of  erec 
consist  of  the  chapel,  vestries,  &c.  and 


Tiverton,’  in  the  title  of  the  plate,  is  a misprint. 


infants’  classroom  ; the  remainder  of  ihescheme 
will  be  carried  out  at  a later  date.  The  chapel, 
which  has  three  galleries  in  addition  to  the 
choir  gallery,  affords  accommodation  for  575 
persons,  and  the  classroom  accommodates 
sixty  infants.  The  building  has  been  designed 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  Bath  style,  and 
is  entirely  of  stone  with  green  slated  roofs. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Silcock  & Reay, 
of  Bath,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  J.  Long  & Sons,  of  the  same  city. 


HOUSE  AT  BUXTON. 

The  house  here  illustrated  was  recently 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Chas. 
Heathcote  & Sons,  architects,  of  Manchester. 

The  situation  is  a particularly  good  one,  with 
wide  views  of  Axe  Edge  and  the  high  hills  on 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire.  The 
house  was  designed  for  four  entertaining 
rooms,  but  this  accommodation  was  cut  down 
in  erection  to  three.  The  billiard-room  has  a 
large  and  deep  fireplace  recess  or  nook,  and  is 
used  as  an  inner  hall  with  a billiard  table.  The 
outer  walls  are  of  rubble  stone,  faced  with 
Huddersfield  parpoints  and  lined  throughout 
with  brick.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
semi-vitreous  tiles,  laid  on  felt.  The  house  is 
warmed  throughout  by  low-pressure  hot  water, 
put  in  by  Mr.  Hatton,  of  Manchester. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Southern  & Sons, 
of  Salford.  The  masonry  was  executed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gladwin,  of  Buxton.  Stabling  and 
greenhouses  are  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
site. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  : 

THE  INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AGAINST  FIRE. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  proceedings,  until  the 
President,  Sir  John  Rolleston,  M.P.,  arrived. 

Mr.  Penfold,  hon.  secretary,  announced  some 
donations  to  the  Library  and  the  Library 
Fund,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  donors  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bedells  then  read  a long  and 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Insurance  of  Build- 
ings Against  Fire.”  After  some  preliminary 
observations,  he  said  that  from  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666,  fire  insurance,  as  a system, 
might  be  said  to  date,  and  to  Dr.  Nicholas 
Barbon  seemed  due  the  credit  of  inaugurating, 
in  1667,  a practicable  scheme  of  insurance  for 
London  and  its  environs.  In  addition  to  found- 
ing this  scheme,  Dr.  Barbon  was  one  of  the 
largest  builders  of  the  new  city  which  arose  on 
the  ashes  of  the  Great  Fire.  It  was  not  until 
1710  that  insurance  offices  covered  country 
risks. 

The  author  then  considered  certain  questions 
which  arise  in  ordinary  insurances  of  build- 
ing property,  the  first  being  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  insurance.  In 
most  cases,  he  said,  it  would  probably  be 
correctly  taken  as  the  cost  of  erecting  a similar 
building  at  current  prices,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, on  the  one  hand,  that  policies  of 
insurance  often  last  for  very  many  years  and 
are  not  revised  from  time  to  time  as  they 
should  be,  therefore,  some  little  margin  to 
cover  the  general  increase  in  cost  of  labour 
and  material  might  in  many  cases  be  desirable, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  often 
happened  that  the  cost  of  a building  and  its 
insurance  value  differed  widely  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  building  was  very  old  it 
was  not  worth  while  insuring  up  to  the  figure 
which  the  reinstating  of  the  old  building  at 
present-day  prices  would  give,  if  the  insured 
was  upon  the  happening  of  a loss  to  be  met  by 
a refusal  to  pay  more  than  the  “ actual  value  of 
the  old  building  at  the  time  of  the  fire.’’ 
Again,  unless  the  property  was  to  be  covered 
by  an  average  policy,  the  element  of 
the  proportion  which  the  indestructible 
part  of  a building  bears  to  the  whole 
might  properly  be  taken  into  account. 
Another  element  which  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  was  the  possibility,  or  otherwise, 
of  reinstating  the  building  if  destroyed  on  its 
present  lines  in  view  of  the  application  of 
building  legislation  not  in  force  when  the 
building  was  originally  constructed.  He 
would  take  a typical  case— that  of  a building 
used  on  the  lower  floors  for  business  purposes 
and  on  the  upper  floors  as  fiats.  There  was, 
say,  no  fireproof  floor  nor  proper  isolated 


staircase  nor  entrance  for  the  upper  part.  A 
fire  destroying  this  building  (assumed  to  txeeed  1 
ten  squares  in  area)  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  1 
bring  the  reinstatement  within  Section  74  by  ' 
the  operation  of  Section  209  of  the  London  1 
Building  Act,  1894,  would  inflict  a money  loss  ; 
on  the  owner  of,  say,  twice  or  three  times  the  : 
cost  value  of  the  materials  destroyed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  building,  and  if  insurance  was  to  : 
be  an  indemnity,  this  additional  liability  ought  i 
to  be  covered.  When  the  principle  was  ; 
determined,  the  fixing  of  the  insurable  value  : 
was  often  one  of  some  difficulty.  When  whole  : 
streets  of  buildings  were  carried  out  after  a 
uniform  plan,  and  differed  not  essentially  in 
details,  the  problem  was  easy  and  the  necessary  . 
records  and  memoranda  as  to  cost  few.  At 
present  he  supposed  the  bulk  of  estimates  for 
insurance  (except  in  the  case  of  new  buildings 
of  which  cost  detail  was  at  hand)  were  based 
upon  a foot  cube  price,  applied  with  more  or 
less  care  and  discrimination,  though  special 
buildings  might  be  valued  on  rough  approxi- 
mate quantities,  where,  by  reason  of  heavy 
rates  of  premium,  any  considerable  margin  for 
contingencies  was  inadmissible  ; or  where,  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  an  error 
of  judgment  in  determining  an  appropriate 
foot  cube  price  would  have  very  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  next  point  was  the  description  of  the 
property.  It  was  important  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  description  of  the 
premises,  the  precise  information  to  be  supplied 
to  the  office  for  the  policy.  Any  surveyor 
arranging  policies  was  responsible  if  they 
were  useless,  whether  he  was  paid  for  the  work 
or  not.  Material  misrepresentation  by  the 
agent  of  the  assured,  whether  due  to  fraud  or 
to  negligence,  might  be  fatal  to  the  policy  ; or 
if  the  assured,  or  his  agent,  accepted  a policy 
without  examination,  the  assured  could  not 
recover  if  the  description  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  property  burned,  although  the  informa- 
tion and  particulars  were  not  supplied  by  him. 
The  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  mere 
representation  and  warranty  was  of  great  im- 
portance. It  had  been  decided  that  there 
must  be  some  element  of  fraud,  wilful  false- 
hood, or  gross  negligence  in  representations  in 
an  application  for  insurance  before  these  would 
void  a policy  unless  an  express  warranty  was 
given  ; but  if  a representation  was  converted 
into  a warranty  by  express  stipulation  it  was 
then  enforceable  literally ; good  faith,  or 
honesty  of  purpose  would  not  excuse  an  error 
in  such  a case ; the  statements  must  be 
literally  true  or  the  warranty  was  not 
fulfilled.  It  was  not  always  enough  that 
the  statements  made  were  true  ; they 
must  cover  all  facts  material  to  the  risk, 
and  if  they  failed  to  state  facts,  which  they 
should  know  to  be  material  to  the  risk,  the 
policy  might  be  rendered  null  and  void.  It 
was  well  to  remember  that  a representation  of 
present  condition  and  use  was  not,  by  itself,  a 
continuing  one  or  a warranty  for  the  future, 
unless  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  clearly 
manifest — e.g.,  to  a question,  “ How  is  the 
building  warmed?”  the  reply,  “No  stoves 
used,”  was  not  a statement  that  there  would 
not  be  any,  nor  did,  “ In  the  occupation  of  ‘ so 
and  so,’  ” warrant  that  the  premises  would  so 
remain.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  company  should 
be  induced  to  inspect  the  premises  ; their  doing 
so  would  be  a material  factor.  A question 
which  often  arises  was : Is  it  needful  to 
separately  describe  and  insure  outbuildings  ? 
His  experience  was  that  even  when  these  were 
small  a separate  insurance  was  often  asked  for 
by  the  insurance  company,  and  the  printed 
conditions  of  the  tariff  offices  required  it  where 
the  buildings  were  detached,  or,  if  adjoining, 
did  not  communicate  internally,  but  he  did  not 
know  of  any  English  decided  cases. 

The  author  then  considered  the  subject  of 
additional  risks  during  the  currency  of  a 
policy.  They  were  very  various,  but  a few  of 
the  more  common  he  referred  to.  (1)  Building 
works,  alterations,  and  repairs.  When  did 
notice  become  needful  ? He  thought,  so  far  as 
repairs  are  concerned,  it  might  be  said  that 
“ any  increase  of  risk  incident  to  the  making 
of  reasonable  and  necessary  repairs  is  part  of 
the  general  risk  assumed  by  insurers,”  but  that 
the  safe  rule  was  to  notify  building  operations 
whenever  the  risk  was  thereby  increased  to 
any  material  extent.  Fire  insurance  was  very 
often  loosely  dealt  with  in  building  contracts. 
When  the  work  consisted  of  substantial  addi- 
tions to  existing  buildings  it  was  not  without 
difficulty.  The  problem  was  to  keep  on  foot 
the  existing  insurance,  covering  the  additional 
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temporary  risk,  to  cover  the  added  value,  and 
to  this  extent  to  protect  the  client  and  the 
builder  who  was  under  liability  to  complete 
the  work.  He  had  reason  to  know  that  in 
many  cases  the  covering  of  the  additional 
temporary  risk  on  the  old  policy  was  altogether 
neglected,  and  an  independent  policy  was 
taken  out  by  the  builder.  Proceeding,  the 
author  said  : “ The  second  part  of  the  insurance 
clause  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects’ form  of  contract  deals  with  cases  of  this 
kind,  as  follows  : — 

‘The  whole  building  and  the  works  executed 
under  this  contract  shall  be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the 
employer  as  regards  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  such  loss  or  damage  being  so 
occasioned  which  affects  the  original  building  or 
structure,  in  addition  to  the  new  work,  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
employer  the  full  value  of  all  work  then  executed 
and  materials  then  delivered,  calculated  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  Clause  13  hereof,  and  this 
contract,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  subsequent  work, 
may,  at  the  optioD  of  either  party,  be  determined  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  such  determination 
shall  be  just  and  equitable.’ 

This  clause  as  it  stands  appears  to  me  to  be 
open  to  objection,  because  the  contractor  has 
no  liability  for  insurance  or  responsibility  in 
case  of  fire,  and  if  such  a clause  is  adopted  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a supplementary 
clause  making  the  contractor  responsible  for 
doing  or  suffering  nothing  to  vitiate  the  em- 
ployer’s policy.  It  is  desirable,  I think,  in  all 
cases,  unless  special  circumstances  prevent  it, 
that  the  taking  out  of  the  policy,  so  far  as 
the  building  works  are  concerned,  should  rest 
primarily  upon  the  contractor,  because  he  then 
is  clearly  aware  of  any  stipulation  made  by  the 
office,  such  as  the  absence  of  braziers  for  dry- 
ing plastering,  and  he  alone  is  in  the  best 
position  to  give  any  notices  to  the  office  as  to 
such  matters,  and  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ments arising  out  of  such  notification,  and  this 
should  be  his  responsibility.  If,  however,  a 
builder  takes  out  the  necessary  policy,  might  it 
result  in  his  having  an  interest  in  the  old 
buildings  and  an  implied  right  to  carry  out 
their  reinstatement  ? If  so,  it  would  be  better, 
rather  than  to  leave  the  insurance  in  the  con- 
tractor’s hands,  for  the  employer  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  insurance  and  to  make  the 
builder  responsible  only  if  the  insurance  is 
invalidated  by  his  act  or  default.  The  right  to 
determine  a contract  in  such  a case  on  equitable 
terms  would  seem  desirable,  and  in  this  respect 
the  clause  is  a good  one.  I have  seen  it 
broadly  stated  that  i‘  a fire  happening  on  a 
building  where  a contractor  is  engaged  excuses 
him  from  his  contract,’  but  I do  not  know  on 
what  authority  the  statement  rests,  or  the 
extent  of  its  application.  . . . The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  Clause,  Part  I.,  re- 
lating to  new  buildings  is  a good  one.  The 
introduction  of  electric  light  requires  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  insurers.  The  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Phcenix  Fire  Office  are 
usually  adopted  by  the  other  companies  and 
are  generally  understood.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  and  its  motive  power  requires 
to  be  specially  covered  and  the  description 
to  be  full  and  accurate.  Notice  should  be 
given  and  consent  obtained  before  per- 
mitting the  occupation  of  any  premises 
for  any  trade  known  to  be  hazardous.  . . . 
Apart  from  special  condition  or  warranty 
alterations  of  user  only  void  a policy  in  case 
the  risk  is  thereby  materially  increased,  which 
is  a fact  to  be  determined  by  a jury.  The 
memorandum  of  trades,  &c.,  added  in  a note  to 
some  conditions,  give  a clue  to  what  occupa- 
tions, &c.,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  offices 

attended  by  additional  risk The  tariff 

office  conditions  usually  confine  notification  of 
increased  risk  to  the  property  insured,  but 
some  of  the  English,  and  many  of  the 
American,  office  policies  require  prompt 
notice  of  hazardous  buildings  near  the  subject 
of  insurance  or  of  the  user  and  occupation 
thereof,  just  as  some  of  them  require  notifica- 
tion of  premises  insured  becoming  unoccu- 
pied. The  matter  of  the  proximity  ot  hazardous 
occupations  is  often  a very  serious  one,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  no  redress 
under  circumstances  such  as  these.  A man 
may  come  and  occupy  premises  adjoining  my 
own  and  carry  on  a lawful  but  hazardous 
trade,  and  by  reason  of  such  business  my 
insurance  premium  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
I am  told  that  unless  there  is  negligence  or 
improper  procedure  on  his  part  I have  no 

claim  or  ground  of  action  against  him ” 

The  author  then  considered  the  happening 


of  a loss  and  the  settlement  of  the  claims  so 
arising,  and  some  of  the  matters  and  circum- 
stances which  may  complicate  proceedings  in 
a claim — (1)  Effect  of  legislation  ; (2)  Existence 
of  other  insurances,  including  “ average  ” poli- 
cies ; (3)  .State  of  repair  and  age  ; (4)  Fixtures. 

“ (1.)  How  to  arrive  at  measure  of  damages 
when  by  reason  of  legislative  enactments  the 
subject  matter  of  insurance  cannot  be  re- 
instated on  old  lines.  To  take  a concrete 
instance  by  way  of  example — a recent  case 
of  my  own.  A warehouse  building  was  par- 
tially destroyed.  It  had  two  stories  in  the 
roof  ; the  roof  was  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.  with 
the  horizontal.  By  the  Building  Act  of  1894  a 
warehouse  roof  must  not  exceed  47  deg.  with 
the  horizon  (Section  61,  Subsection  3).  The 
result,  if  the  roof  were  reconstructed,  meant  a 
loss  of  floor  space  on  top  floor,  and  loss  of  floor 
space  with  headroom  on  both  floors.  The  con- 
tention of  the  assessor  of  the  fire  offices  con- 
cerned was  this  : ‘ We  will  give  you  the  cost  of 
a new  roof,  and  nothing  more  ; if  it  cannot  be 
replaced  on  the  old  lines  that  is  not  our  fault,  and 
our  liability  ceases  when  we  have  done  what 
is  lawful  and  possible.’  I contended  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  such  reinstatement  as  the  law  per- 
mits, the  assured  is  entitled  (if  the  amount  of 
the  policy  is  not  exhausted)  to  an  allowance  for 
the  less  value  the  building  will  be  to  him  when 
so  partially  reinstated.  I based  my  contention 
to  a considerable  extent  upon  the  old  case  of 
Alchorne  v.  Savill,  4 L.  J.  R.  Chan.  47,  a case 
of  which  the  assessor  had  never  heard,  and  the 
report  of  which  he  was,  he  said,  unable  to 
trace.  I was  ultimately,  after  consultation 
with  the  district  surveyor,  able  to  effect  a satis- 
factory settlement,  and  the  question  had  not  to 
be  further  contested.  I,  however,  sent  to  the 
assessor  sufficient  particulars  of  the  case  I had 
quoted,  which  he  acknowledged,  but  did  not 
discuss.  . . . Then  take  another  instance 
already  alluded  to,  which  raised,  not  only  the 
question  of  less  value  of  reinstated  premises, 
but  also  the  greater  cost  of  reinstatement. 
The  premises  were  used  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  for  dwelling  also  : The 
London  Building  Act  requires  in  such  a case 
a fire-resisting  floor,  a properly  enclosed  fire- 
proof staircase,  &c.,  neither  of  which  existed 
in  the  old  building.  The  Company’s  repre- 
sentatives say  we  do  not  profess  to  cover  such 
a risk,  because  if  a fire  happens  and  the 
premises  are  rebuilt  it  would  give  the  insured 
a better  building  than  before,  and  if  a fire 
happens  we  say,  that  the  measure  of  our 
liability  is  the  cost  of  reinstating  on  the  old 
lines,  and  the  insured  must  find  the  difference. 
It  may  be  granted  that  the  result  is  a more 
costly  building,  and  in  some  respects  more 
substantial,  but  not  necessarily  a more  profit- 
able building,  often  less  so.  I contend  that,  so 
far  as  the  amount  of  the  policy  extends,  the 
company  should  be,  and,  I think  is,  liable  to 
comply  with  new  requirements.  . . . There  is 
another  indirect  and  contingent  liability  follow- 
ing upon  fire,  which  should,  perhaps,  be 
referred  to  here.  It  is  now,  I believe,  the 
custom  of  the  London  County  Council  in  all 
cases  of  fire  arising  in  manufacturing  premises, 
to  instruct  the  district  surveyor  to  report  what 
alterations  ought  to  be  made  to  the  premises 
to  comply  with  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Acts  1878-1895,  and  following  upon 
such  report  requirements  more  or  less  seuous 
are  made.  One  of  these  notices  is  at  present 
before  me.  The  owner  of  the  building  feeis 
that  but  for  the  fire  no  such  requirements 
would  have  been  made,  as  only  applying  to 
buildings  the  construction  of  which  is  com- 
menced after  January  1,  1892,  and  thinks  the 
cost  of  compliance  should  come  out  of  the  hre 
insurance.  In  this  case,  however,  such  ^.con- 
tention could  hardly,  I think,  be  justified, 
because  the  requirement  is  not  in  respect  of 
the  building  qud  building , but  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  building.  It  might  be  possibly  a 
point  for  argument  if  the  building  were 
expressly  insured  by  the  insurance  company  as 
a factory  for  a particular  business,  but  I 
should  judge  the  case  is  too  remote,  inere 
is  another  point  which  may  Pr°P£rly  cor™! 
in  here,  as  illustrating  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  claims  on  account  of  legislative 
interference.  The  power  of  a district  sur- 
veyor to  make  requisitions  as  the  work  goes 
on.  Sometimes  a district  surveyor  will  go  ou 
of  his  way  to  assist  you,  and  will  say,  I snail 
require  so  much  of  that  wall  to  come  down, 
and  ‘that wall  may  remain  if  you  put  such  and 
such  piers  ’ ; but  sometimes  a district  surveyor 
will  decline  to  determine  until  pulling  down 


l roceeds,  and  the  surveyor  claiming  has 
tither  to  claim  for  work  which  may  not  be 
required  or  run  the  risk  of  accepting  an 
amount  which  may  hereafter  prove  inadequate. 

. . . . I am  aware  that  after  a claim  is  ad- 
justed, but  before  it  is  settled,  the  insured  may 
prove  that  he  has  left  something  out  of  his 
claim,  and  the  adjustment  would  not  be 
binding,  but  would  this  be  so  if  the  money 
had  actually  been  paid  and  accepted  in 
discharge  ? The  companies  cannot  in  such  a 
case  get  back  money  paid  in  mistake.  Is  the 
insured  in  any  more  favourable  a position  ? ...” 
In  reference  to  the  age  and  state  of  repair  the 
author  said  : — “ It  is  argued,  I believe,  by  some 
assessors  that  this  clause  : 4 The  value  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  of  the  property  destroyed  ’ 
permits  the  offices  to  deduct  from  the  amount 
of  ascertained  loss  such  a sum  as  would  repre- 
sent either  the  depreciation  in  value  by  reason 
of  the  age  of  the  building,  or  such  a sum  as 
would  have  been  required  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  to  put  the  property  destroyed  into  thorough 
repair.  It  has  even  been,  contended  that  an 
annual  depreciation  percentage  should  be  taken 
into  account,  but  I think  that  unless  distinct 
actual  and  substantial  detriment  can  be 
shown  no  such  deduction  is  claimable.  . . . 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  insured  is 
a worn-out  and  very  dilapidated  building,  the 
insured  is,  of  course,  not  entitled  either  to  the 
original  cost,  or  the  sum  needful  to  erect  a new 
one.  The  case  of  Yates  v.  Dunster  (24  L.J. 
Ex.  226,  April,  1855)  was  an  action  for  damages 
against  assignee  under  covenant  to  repair.  The 
jury  found  that  1,635/.  would  be  the  cost  of  re- 
building, but  that  the  new  building  would  be 
worth  600/.  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  fire  ; 
84/.  had  been  expended  to  meet  the  district 
surveyor's  requirements,  1,000/.  was  recover- 
able under  an  inadequate  policy.  The  result 
of  the  case  was  judgment  against  the  assignee 
for  119/.  — 1,635/.  + 84/.  (1,000/.  + 600/.  [the 
surplus  value  of  the  new  building]).  As  to 
ordinary  repairs,  such  as  the  need  for  a coat 
of  paint,  if  these  were  not  so  material 
as  to  make  the  property  of  substantially 
less  capital  value,  I doubt  whether  they 
can  be  taken  into  account.  A question 
sometimes  arises  where  a building,  though 
substantial,  is  old  and  unsuitable  for  its  locality. 
The  value  of  the  building  qua  structure  may 
be  considerable,  but  its  value  as  it  stands 
viewed  as  an  earning  property  may  be  small, 
and  the  building  and  site  together,  little  more 
than  the  value  of  the  site  itself.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended  that  in  such  a case  the  excess 
of  value  over  the  value  of  the  cleared  site  is 
the  criterion  and  measure  of  damages,  but  this 
is,  I think,  an  erroneous  view,  and  that  if  the 
office  elects  not  to  reinstate,  the  claim  is  the 
actual  value  of  the  building,  and  not  its  relative 
value.  The  office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  how  the  insured  applies  the  money 
paid  to  him.  The  state  of  repair  sometimes 
increases  the  responsibility  of  the  company.  I 
had  a case  a little  time  ago  where  a fire 
occurred  in  an  extensive  stable  loft,  the  front 
wall  of  the  building  had  been  dragged  out  of 
the  perpendicular  by  the  erection  of  a heavy 
pent  roof  which  had  been  tiled.  The  only 
thing  which  held  the  premises  together  was 
the  existence  of  certain  bond  timbers  which 
had  been  bedded  into  the  cross  walls.  Some 
of  these  had  been  utilised  to  form  the  fixing 
for  straps  and  iron  plate  washers  to 
hold  the  front  up.  Some  of  these  bond  tim- 
bers were  badly  charred  by  the  fire.  The 
company  contended  that  their  liability  only 
extended  to  replacing  them,  and  that  if  in 
doing  so  the  District  Surveyor  condemned  the 
structure  or  declined  to  allow  them  to  do  so 
they  were  not  responsible.  I contended  that 
but  for  the  fire  no  such  question  would 
probably  have  arisen,  and  they  must  either 
reinstate  the  ties  themselves  and  the  burnt 
woodwork  or  pay  a sum  sufficient  0 cover  the 
cost  of  the  work,  and  to  satisfy  the  District 
Surveyor.  The  company  carried  out  the 
reinstatement,  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  and  reconstructed  the  pent  roof  and  I 
think  they  could  have  been  compelled  to  do 
this.”’  As  to  fixtures,  the  author  said 
“Questions  often  arise  as  to  how  far  the 
policy  of  insurance  on  premises  covers  the 
fixtures  therein  apart  from  express  descrip- 
tion It  will,  no  doubt,  depend  largely  upon 
the  wording  of  the  policy,  and  in  most  cases 
the  policy  would  give  some  indication  of 
intention.  Thus,  where  premises  were 
insured  as  a starch  manufactory,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  would  include  fixtures  necessary 
to  the  process  carried  on.  Similarly  a mill. 
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As  to  business  premises  generally  such  items 
as  shelves  and  counters  would  probably 
depend  upon  the  question  whether  they 
are  movable  or  immovable  fixtures.  Take 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  licensed  pre- 
mises. The  trade  fittings  should,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  be  insured  in  a separate  policy 
unless  they  belong  to  the  freeholder  of  the 
premises.”  He  then  referred  to  one  or 
two  specific  points  of  some  importance,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  negotiation  with  an  assessor. 

“ (1)  Total  loss.  A total  loss  does  not  mean 
the  annihilation  of  all  the  materials,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  premises  insured  as  a build- 
ing  (2)  The  company's  right  or  obligation 

to  reinstate.  The  companies  now,  for  the  most 
part,  reserve  to  themselves  the  option  to  pay  or 
to  reinstate  ; but  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the 
early  days  of  insurance  the  option  was  some- 
times mutual,  and  sometimes  the  insured  had 
to  elect,  on  taking  out  the  policy,  whether,  in 
case  of  a loss  happening,  the  company  should 
pay  or  should  reinstate.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  can  be  compelled  to  reinstate. 
The  Act  of  14  George  III.,  cap.  78,  is  still  in 
force  as  to  Section  83,  and  it  requires  the  in- 
surance company,  upon  the  request  of  any 
person  interested  in  or  entitled  unto  any  house 
or  houses  or  other  building  which  may  be 
burnt  down,  demolished,  or  damaged  by  fire, 
or  without  any  such  request  and  upon  any 
grounds  of  suspicion  of  fraud  or  arson,  to  cause 
the  insurance  money  to  be  laid  out  and  ex- 
pended, so  far  as  the  same  will  go,  towards 
rebuilding,  reinstating,  or  repairing.  As 
an  alternative,  there  is  a provision  for  the 
insured  to  give  approved  security  for 

the  due  expenditure  of  the  money 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  companies’ 
election  to  reinstate  may  involve  them  in 
serious  responsibility  not  even  to  be  measured 
by  the  total  amount  of  the  policy  of  insurance. 
For  instance,  if  partial  reinstatement  is  effected, 
the  measure  of  damage  is  the  cost  of  comple- 
tion-irrespective of  the  amount  of  the  balance 
of  the  policy,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  companies  do  not  often  take 
advantage  of  this  particular  option.  The  elec- 
tion to  reinstate  makes  the  company  liable  for 
damages  as  for  breach  of  a contract  to  build, 
and  il  the  company  having  elected  to  reinstate 
the  authority  make  requisitions,  involving 
extra  outlay,  still  the  company  must  comply  or 
pay  damages,  not  only  for  failure  but  for  delay. 
There  is  a very  strong  case  a>  to  thi — Brown  v. 
Roy n Imu'  ance,  Elli  v Ellis,  853, where  the  au- 
thority condemru  0 the  building  ^dangerous  and 
required  it  to  be  taken  down.  The  c<  unpany  was 
held  not  to  be  relieved  from  liability,  although 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  building  was 
not  cau-ed  by  the  fire.  One  of  the  judges 
dissented  in  this  case,  because  he  considered 


me  euui pauy  cuuiu  noi  oe  maae  to  give  tm 
proved  premises,  but  the  view  ot  the  majorit' 
was  that  the  company  was  bound  by  its  elec 
tion,  and  if  the  performance  had  become  im 
possible  or  (which  was  all  the  company  hai 
shown)  more  expensive  than  was  anticipated 
still  it  must  either  perform  the  contract  or  pa- 
damages  for  not  performing  it.  I should  b' 
glad  to  know  whether  the  company’s  right  b 
reinstate  ceases  as  soon  as  any  steps  ar 
taken  with  a view  to  arbitration.  I 
would  be  very  desirable  if  the  duratioi 
of  the  option  on  the  company's  part  wer 
generally  determined  by  policies,  as  it  i 
by  some  ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  sc 
long  as  there  is  this  option  the  insured  mus 
not  proceed  to  execute  repairs  himself,  or  if  h 
does  he  cannot  recover  his  expenditure  fron 
the  company.  When  under  conditions  o 
policy  the  insurance  money  is  payable  a certai: 
number  of  days  after  loss,  the  company’s  optio' 
ceases  at  such  date  as  a right  of  action  the' 
accrues.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  compan 
may  proceed  to  reinstate,  and  may  by  mistak 
alter  the  premises,  if  so,  it  is  the  company’ 
responsibility.  To  meet  this  difficulty  in  th 
conditions  of  some  offices  (e.g.,  The  Sun)  ther 
is  a provision  that  the  insured  shall  at  his  ow 
expense  supply  or  produce  all  plans,  specifica 
pons,  measurements,  documents,  books  an 
information  requisite  to  a reinstatement.  Reir 
statement  being  thus  attended  with  seriou 
responsibility  it  is  not  lightly  entered  upon  b 
the  companies;  they  will  usually  fall  bac 
upon  arbitration  procedure.  The  principle  c 
arbitration  in  these  matters  goes  back  to  th 
year  1727  In  the  form  in  which  the  conditio 
now  usually  appears,  the  obtaining  of  an  awar 
is  a condition  precedent  to  a right  to  recove 
unless  the  company  deny  in  toto  the  right  c 
the  insured  to  recover.  I consider  that  th 


condition  which  in  some  companies’  policy 
form  provides  that  the  costs  of  an  arbitration, 
including  the  arbitrator’s  award,  should  be 
equally  borne  by  the  insured  and  the  company 
is  a most  onerous  and  one-sided  one.  The 
costs  of  an  arbitration  are  a very  different  matter 
to  a wealthy  company,  as  compared  with  what 
(hey  would  be  to  a private  individual  insurer, 
and  I consider  that  in  all  cases  the  costs  should 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator.  . . . 
Assuming  a deadlock  in  negotiation,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  building  ? I think  the  com- 
pany is,  and  if  delay  occurs  on  their  part  and 
damage  occurs  to  adjoining  premises,  that  they 
are  responsible.  I suppose,  also,  they  are 
responsible  if  any  damage  arises  to  the  public 
after  a fire,  and  for  the  adequacy  of  shoring  if 
the  buildings  are  in  their  charge.  . . .” 

In  conclusion,  the  author  suggested  the 
following  for  consideration  : — 

“1.  The  encouragement  of  fire-resisting 
construction  by  preferential  rates,  and  the 
issue  by  all  offices  of  information  as  to  matters 
which,  in  their  opinion,  increase  risk,  and 
therefore  premiums,  and  of  such  as  would 
minimise  risks.  The  encouragement  of  fire- 
proof construction  by  preferential  rates  differs 
from,  and  is  the  converse  of,  one  object  of  the 
tariff  system,  which  is  defintd  as  being  to  affix 
‘such  a penalty  to  dangerous  constructions, 
substances,  and  processes  as  to  induce,  if  pos- 
sible, a lowering  of  the  danger.’  Nor  does 
the  issue  of  revised  rules  for  standard  fire- 
resisting  buildings,  though  a commendable 
and  most  useful  step,  go  far  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

There  are,  as  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews 
pointed  out  in  a recent  volume  of  Professional 
Notes,  very  numerous  cases  where  a standard 
fire-resisting  construction  is  considered  pro- 
hibitory, but  where,  short  of  that,  many  reason- 
able precautions  and  expedients  could  be 
adopted  ; and  it  seems  to  me  it  would,  as  he 
pointed  out,  be  a very  useful  thing  if  it  were 
the  general  practice  to  submit  plans  of  build- 
ings likely  to  be  the  subject  of  exceptional 
rate  of  premiums,  before  those  -buildings  are 
erected,  to  a surveyor  appointed  by  the  com- 
panies, or  some  of  them,  for  that  official  to 
m -ke  suggestions  with  a view  to  reduction  of 
risk,  c< >upl<  d with  the  understanding  that  in 
the  event  of  his  suggestions  being  adopted  he 
would  report  to  the  company  in  whose  offi.  e 
it  might  be  proposed  to  injure  the  building 
the  extent  to  which  the  ordinary  rate  for  a 
building  of  the  class  in  question  might 
reasonably  be  modified  in  consideration 
thereof.  As  matters  now  stand  there 
is  often  great  dissatisfaction  because  ade- 
quate allowance  does  not  seem. to  be  made 
for  what  is  done  in  the  direction  of  fire- 
resisting  construction  or  automatic  apparatus. 
The  more  frequently  such  a procedure  is 
adopted,  the  sooner  would,  I think,  office  and 
clients  alike  find  in  it  a mutual  advantage, 
because  clients  are  much  more  likely  to  incur 
expenses  in  this  direction  if  the  suggestions  are 
practicable  ones  and  are  coupled  with  a definite 
prospect  of  material  reductions  of  rate.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  such 
a step.  The  accumulated  experience  of  the 
offices,  and  the  accumulating  results  of  nume- 
rous experiments  by  the  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  surely  afford  a basis  for  the  prac- 
tical discussion  of  such  a scheme. 

2.  A definite  pronouncement  of  the  com- 
panies’ intentions  as  to  matters  as  to  which  at 
present  uncertainty  may  exist,  such  as  the 
covering  of  all  losses  and  expenses  other  than 
of  profits,  falling  upon  a building-owner  arising 
beyond  his  control,  and  the  definite  insurance 
of  all  such  bona-fide  losses. 

3-  The  giving  by  the  companies  of  at  least 
fifteen  days’  notice  of  their  intention  to  decline 
to  renew  a policy  involving  a risk  hitherto 
insured  and  about  to  expire.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  cover,  at  short  notice,  a hazardous 
risk,  and  if  it  is  a fact,  as  I believe  it  has  been 
decided  to  be,  that  no  claim  arises  against  an 
insurance  company  by  the  operation  of  the 
days-of-giace  ’ provision  in  a case  in  which 
the  company  have  notified  their  intention  not 
to  renew,  a reasonable  and  defined  notice,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  incumbent 
upon  the  company.  ...  I think  it  might 
be  argued  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  that  manufacturers  should  be  able 
to  insure  themselves  at  rates  which,  while 
necessarily  high  for  dangerous  processes,  are 
not  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  certainly  that 
the  risks  which  cannot  be  covered,  if  any, 
should  be  few.  If  so,  then  has  not  the  com- 
munity a right  to  look  to  the  companies  for 


consideration  of  the  subject,  not  from  the 
companies’  standpoint  alone  ? I think  it  has, 
and  also  that  if  the  companies  are  as  wise  as 
they  are  powerful  they  will  heed  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  large  expenditure  nude  by 
the  community  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  fire  brigades, 
and  also  in  compliance  with  more  stringent 
enactments  made  with  a view  to  decreasing  the 
risk  and  extent  of  fires,  demands  some  return 
from  the  offices  who  benefit  so  directly  by  such 
expenditure,  and  there  is  a widespread  view  that 
this  demand  is  not  met.  One  point  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  appeal  to  the  City  Corporation 
struck  me  as  very  forcible,  viz.,  that  as  com- 
pared with  1865,  when  the  contribution  now 
payable  by  the  offices  to  the  County  Council 
for  fire  brigade  purposes  was  fixed,  the  propor- 
tion of  fires  reported  as  serious  and  involving 
considerable  loss  has  fallen  from  25  per  cent, 
to  between  3 and  4 per  cent.,  and  this  although 
conflagrations  are  at  present  reported  as  serious 
which  would  not  have  been  so  described  thirty 
years  ago.  . . .” 

Mr.  Howard  Martin  proposed  a vote  of 
1 hanks  to  the  author  for  his  excellent  paper, 
and  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  seconded,  and 
also  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion. 
The  vote  of  thanks  and  the  motion  to  adjourn 
having  been  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudson 
having  made  a few  remarks,  the  discussion 
was  adjourned  until  the  24th  inst. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES. 

The  subject  selected  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.,  for  his  lecture  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall 
on  the  6th  inst.,  was  “ The  Bearing  of  Modern 
Chemical  Theory  on  some  Problems  connected 
with  the  Building  Trade.”  The  lecturer 
observed  that  the  massive  walls  of  buildings 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  essentially  solid, 
are  in  reality  largely  composed  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  matter,  for  all  descriptions  of  stone, 
brick,  and  mortar  contain  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  water,  and  are  permeated  with  innumer- 
able pores  or  channels  filled  with  gases  and 
water  vapour. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Horace  Brown 
into  the  rate  of  flow  of  gases  through  the 
perforated  cap  of  a cylindrical  vessel  were 
described,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  rate  of 
flow  is  not  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the 
"rifices  in  the  cap,  but  is  proportionate  to 
their  diameters.  A remarkable  tact  revealed 
by  Dr.  Brown’s  experiments  was  that  gases 
flowed  into,  or  out  of,  the  cylindrical  vessel 
more  rapidly  when  it  was  covered  with  a cap 
having  a large  number  of  small  orifices  than 
when  the  top  of  the  vessel  was  left  entirely 
uncovered.  A practical  application  of  this 
scientific  discovery  is  seen  in  the  provision  of 
perforated  plates  or  baffles  over  chimneys  to 
prevent  downdraught.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
the  combustion  products  escaping  from  the 
chimney  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
perforated  plate,  and  the  interior  of  the  chim- 
ney is  at  the  same  time  protected  to  a certain 
extent  from  the  action  of  gusts  of  wind. 

Adopting  a favourite  phrase  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  “ Nature  abhors  a vacuum,” 
Professor  Ramsay  said  that  liquid  and  gaseous 
matter  always  has  a tendency  to  flow  into  a 
vacuum,  or  into  a space  devoid  of  similar 
matter.  It  was  shown  that  a bladder  filled 
with  gaseous  carbonic  acid  gradually  collapsed 
because  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  sus- 
pended was  practically  devoid  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  attraction  of  the  gas  towards  the 
vacuum  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  car- 
bonic acid  to  flow  through  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  The  same  bladder  filled  with  air 
would  not  collapse,  because  the  air  or  gaseous 
mixture  by  which  the  bladder  is  surrounded, 
being  of  the  same  composition  as  the  contents 
of  the  bladder,  would  not  act  like  a vacuum. 

A large  proportion  of  the  surfaces  of  bricks 
and  building  stones  consists  of  the  open  ends 
of  irregular  channels,  and  the  irregularity  of 
these  channels  interferes  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rate  of  flow,  but  there  (is  neverthe- 
less a perpetual  flow  of  gases*  and  water 
vapour  through  these  channels.  When  the 
external  air  is  drier  than  that  within  a build- 
ing, the  damper  air  from  the  building  flows 
through  the  walls  into  the  atmosphere  and 
tends  to  dry  the  building.  When  the  external 
atmosphere  is  damper  than  that  within  the 
building  the  water  vapour  flows  through  the 
walls  towards  the  drier  air  (or  partial  water 
vapour  vacuum)  and  tends  to  make  the  building 
damp. 
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In  a new  building  the  water  and  soluble 
salts  contained  in  the  material  used  for  con- 
struction flow  to  the  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
where  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
salts  in  the  form  of  a white  efflorescent  deposit, 
rhe  escape  of  water  vapour  from  stone  or 
Drick  is  aided  by  the  flow  of  dry  gases. 

Professor  Ramsay  said  that  it  is  a common 
practice  to  attempt  to  hasten  the  drying  of  new 
auildings  by  leaving  the  doors  and  flues  open, 
Dut  he  thought  it  would  be  more  rational  to 
:lose  these  vents,  and  to  use  charcoal  braziers 
in  the  closed  rooms.  The  hot  gaseous  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  the  burning  charcoal 
would  flow  through  the  walls,  and  the  carbonic 
icid  would  materially  accelerate  the  conversion 
3f  the  lime  in  the  mortar  into  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  rate  at  which  the  lime  in  mortar  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  increases 
with  the  temperature,  and  the  passage  of  the 
hot  carbonic  acid  through  the  walls  would 
therefore  not  only  dry  out  the  water  but  would 
increase  materially  the  rate  of  conversion  of 
the  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  F.RS.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  cordially  given  to  Professor  Ramsay, 
aptly  summed  up  the  lecture  by  saying  that 
Professor  Ramsay  had  demonstrated  that  the 
substances  which  practical  architects  and 
builders  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  sound 
and  solid  building  materials  consist  merely  of 
a combination  of  holes. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  statutory  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  the  retiring  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  New  Chairmen. — Earl  Carrington  pro- 
posed as  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  Mr. 
J.  M'Dougall,  whom  he  eulogised  as  a man  of 
great  capacity  and  industry,  genuine  modesty, 
and  blameless  life.  The  Council  offered  him 
the  chair  as  a reward  of  faithful  services  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Hubbard  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Torrance  then  vacated  the  chair,  which 
was  taken  by  Mr.  M'Dougall. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cornwall,  seconded  by 
Sir  A.  West,  Lord  Monkswell  was  elected  to 
the  vice-chairmanship. 

Mr.  Alliston  moved,  and  Mr.  Dodson 
seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  Clarke  as 
deputy-chairman,  which  was  duly  carried. 

A New  County  Hall. — On  the  Council  pro- 
ceding  to  the  election  of  the  Committees  for 
:he  ensuing  year,  Colonel  Rotton  moved  that 
:he  Special  Committee  on  New  Offices  be  not 
ippointed,  and  that  the  reference  to  that  Com- 
mittee be  transferred  to  the  Establishment 
Committee.  He  remarked  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Council  to  obtain  any  information 
with  regard  to  that  Committee,  and  they 
ippeared  to  be  no  nearer  obtaining  new 
offices  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Beachcroft,  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, pointed  out  that  they  had  now  a staff  of 
305  scattered  about,  and,  although  the  Special 
Committee  had  been  appointed  two  years, 
;hey  had  not  yet  reported. 

Mr.  Pigott  observed  that  the  cause  of  delay 
was  because  both  parties  “ funked  ” spending 
j, 000,000/.  of  money  on  new  offices. 

The  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  Com- 
mittee elected. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crooks, 
hat  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  up  a 
Report  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 

The  Forthcoming  Rate. — Lord  Welby  said 
hat,  many  inquiries  having  been  made,  on 
)ehalf  of  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs,  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the 
bounty  rate  for  1902-3,  he  was  authorised  by 
he  Finance  Committee  to  state  that,  so  far  as 
:ould  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  subject  to 
urther  consideration  by  the  Committee  and  to 
:onsideration  by  the  Council  after  Easter,  the 
ate  would  probably  be  I5id.  in  the  pound, 
iz.,  I2gd.  for  general  county  purposes  and 
gd.  for  special  county  purposes.  This  rate 
vould  be  an  increase  of  -^d.  upon  the  rate  of 
he  present  financial  year,  and  he  might  say 
[enerally  that  the  increase  was  accounted  for 
iy  the  larger  annual  charge  for  interest  and 
epayment  of  debt. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
i'inance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
J-reenwich  Borough  Council  4,800/.  for  the 


purchase  of  property  for  a wharf  and  cottages 
in  Norman-road  ; Stepney  Borough  Council, 
4,250/.  for  contribution  to  cost  of  street  im- 
provements ; Woolwich  Borough  Council, 
1,350/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; Camber- 
well Borough  Council,  35,000/.  for  purchase  of 
land  for  a cemetery  ; Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council,  2,000/.  for  contribution 
towards  cost  of  purchase  of  Alexandra  Pai  k ; 
Camberwell  Guardians,  13,210 /.  for  erection  of 
homes  for  children  ; Holborn  Guardians, 
2,500/.  for  provision  of  steam-boiler  plant  ; and 
St.  Marylebone  Guardians,  4,240/.  for  purchase 
of  premises. 

Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.— The 
Technical  Education  Board  recommended  the 
Council  to  take  on  lease  from  the  Camberwell 
Borough  Council  the  premises  of  the  local 
school  of  arts  and  crafts,  including  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  by  the  Borough  Council,  at 
a rent  not  exceeding  300/.  a year,  for  a term  of 
years  from  seven  to  sixty,  at  the  option  of  the 
County  Council. 

The  solicitor  was  instructed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

London  University. — On  the  motion  for  the 
reception  of  the  Report  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  dealing  with  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  Mr.  Macdonald 
called  attention  to  the  growing  relationship 
between  London  Polytechnics  and  London 
University,  and  such  a relationship  was,  he 
believed,  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
technical  education.  He  contended  that  poly- 
technics should  be  organised  and  controlled 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workshop,  and 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  increase  schools  of 
craftsmanship,  and  not  increase  the  number  of 
Bachelors  of  Science  and  Doctors  of  Science. 

Dr.  Napier  believed  that  in  London  there 
were  greater  facilities  for  workmen  to  educate 
themselves  in  their  trade  than  in  probably  any 
town  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  said  it  was  absolutely  untrue 
that  craftsmanship  had  been  neglected  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board.  The  first  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  Board  had  been  the 
multiplication  and  extension  of  craft  classes. 
With  regard  to  the  London  University,  all  the 
old  facilities  would  be  maintained  for  the 
education  of  those  who  were  not  wealthy. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Widening  of  Piccadilly. — The  Improvements 
Committee  submitted  a report  on  the  suggested 
widening  of  Piccadilly  between  the  Circus  and 
Sackville-street,  and  gave  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  them  and  his 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
who  are  the  freeholders  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  property  which  would  have  to  be  acquired 
for  the  improvement.  The  Committee  pointed 
out  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Commissioners  to  assist  the  Council  in 
securing  a much-needed  improvement  at  any- 
thing but  prohibitive  cost,  and  they  could  not 
advise  the  Council  to  embark  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  250,000/.,  which  it  would  entail.  They 
recommended,  “ That  in  the  absence  of  any 
undertaking  from  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  for  securing,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  and  at  reasonable  cost,  the  setting  back 
of  the  buildings  on  the  Northern  side  of 
Piccadilly,  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare 
to  Soft,  between  the  Circus  and  Sackville- 
street  be  not  undertaken  by  the  Council.” 

Mr.  Davis  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  said 
the  Committee  felt  the  improvement  was  a 
very  important  one,  but  they  could  not  recom- 
mend it  unless  the  Commissioners  were  pre- 
pared to  assist.  Under  the  circumstances  they 
thought  it  better  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Council,  in  order  that  greater  pressure  might 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Commissioners. 

Captain  Hemphill  hoped  public  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  the  subject,  so  that  the 
Commissioners  might  be  influenced. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  communicate  the  decision  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  the  Westminster  City 
Council. 

Belgian  Rails. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Cousins, 
Mr.  Benn  said  the  Council  had  power,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  pay  and 
hours  of  labour  should  not  be  put  in  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Maclellan  for  the  tramway  rails  to 
be  made  in  Belgium. 

Eltham  Park  — The  Improvements  Com- 
mittee recommended  an  expenditure  of  9>35°^> 
in  the  purchase  of  forty-one  acres  of  the 
Eltham  Park  estate  for  the  purposes  of  a public 


park,  on  the  understanding  that  half  the 
amount  will  be  contributed  by  the  Woolwich 
Borough  Council.  The  cost  of  laying  out  the 
park  was  estimated  at  10,000/.,  and  the  annual 
maintenance  at  2,000/. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

London  United  Tramways  Bill. — -The  High- 
ways Committee  recommended  that  the 
Council  should  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  provided  it  were  limited  to  the  con- 
struction of  two  short  lengths  of  tramway  at 
Hammersmith,  which  should  be  constructed 
by  the  Council,  and  become  purchaseable  by 
them  in  1909.  The  report  explained  that  a 
concession  had  been  made  to  local  feeling,  as 
expressed  by  a petition  and  deputation,  these 
short  lines  being  required  for  linking-up  pur- 
poses. The  Committee's  proposals  were 
agreed  to. 

Roads  and  Sewers,  Tottcrdown  Fields  Estate. 
— The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  9,000/.  in  respect  of  the 
sewer  and  temporary  paving  works  on  Sec- 
tion B of  the  Totterdown-fields  estate  be  sanc- 
tioned ; that  the  offer  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxhead  to 
carry  out  the  work  at  the  same  schedule  of 
prices  as  that  on  which  his  tender  for  similar 
works  on  Section  A of  the  estate  was  based  be 
accepted. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Furnished  Rooms  Let  by  Keefers  of  Common 
Lodging-houses.  — The  same  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows  : — 

“The  medical  officer,  acting  under  our  instruc- 
tions, has  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
number  of  furnished  rooms  let  by  keepers  of  com- 
mon lodging-houses  in  London,  and  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  population  inhabiting  them. 
These  rooms  are  usually  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  are  let  to 
persons  requiring  such  accommodation.  There 
were  found  to  be  809  such  rooms,  744  of  whicli 
were  let  as  single-room  tenements,  twenty-five  as 
two-room  tenements,  and  five  as  three-room  tene- 
ments. These  were  occupied  by  1,915  people,  of 
whom  1,345  were  parents  or  heads  of  families,  and 
428  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
total  number  of  women  was  704,  of  whom  619  had 
husbands  living  with  them  and  85  had  not.  The 
comparatively  small  number  of  children  belong- 
ing to  persons  occupying  these  rooms  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  owners  of  the  rooms  either  refuse 
to  let  to  families  with  children,  or  only  Jet 
to  families  with  a limited  number  of  children. 
The  rents  of  the  rooms  varied,  but  5s.  or  63  per 
week  may  be  regarded  as  a common  price  for  the 
single-room  tenements.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
is  generally  of  a poor  and  meagre  description.  The 
inspector  inquiring  in  the  district  of  Stepney  found 
instances  in  which  the  inmate?,  though  paying  for 
furnished  rooms,  possessed  furniture  of  their  own, 
but  had  adopted  this  course  owing  to  the  scarcity 
„f  unfurnished  rooms.  The  dearth  of  accommoda- 
tion is  further  evidenced  by  the  small  proportion  of 
rooms  vacant.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  in 
Stepney  only  seven  rooms  were  found  temporarily 
vacant  out  of  more  than  300  rooms  visited.  Several 
of  the  owners  of  rooms  in  this  district  stated  that  if 
they  possessed  double  the  number  of  rooms  they 
could  easily  find  tenants.  The  tenants  occupying 
the  furnished  rooms  did  not  appear  to  be  migratory 
in  the  same  way  as  many  of  the  tenants  of  common 
lodging-houses.  Thus  in  numerous  instances  the 
tenancy  had  extended  to  many  months  or  even  to 
two  or  three  years  or  more ” 


Repairing  Carriageway,  Westminster  Bridge. 
— The  Bridges  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that,  subject  to  the  passing  of 
the  annual  maintenance  votes,  the  Council  do 
sanction  the  expenditure  by  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee of  4.300/.  for  repaving  the  carriageway 
of  Westminster  Bridge  ; that  the  offer  of  the 
Improved  Wood  Pavement  Company,  Limited, 
to  execute  the  work  be  accepted. 

Ground  Plan  of  London— Detail  Section.— 
The  Corporate  Property  Committee  reported 
as  follows,  their  recommendation  being  agreed 
to — 


In  connexion  with  the  compilation  of  the 
und  plan  it  became  necessary  to  survey  some 
tions  of  London  which  had  been  developed  since 
ordnance  survey  in  1891,  and  as  it  was  evident 
t more  work  of  this  kind  would  have  to  be 
cuted  in  order  that  the  several  boundaries  of 
ites  might  be  defined,  we  were  authorised  to 
‘ment  and  extend  this  part  of  the  work.  Further, 
ling  regard  to  the  long  intervals  between  the 
ision  of  the  ordnance  survey  it  was  felt  that, 
he  sheets  were  made  up  to  date  and  kept  up 
date,  they  would  be  made  use  of  by  solicitors, 
hitects,  surveyors,  estate  agents  and  others 
0 could  be  furnished  with  a tracing  of 
- particular  property  upon  payment  of  fees  to  be 
eafter  determined,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
nld  become  a means  of  revenue.  For  the  sake 
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of  convenience,  the  ground  plan  work  has  been 
divided  up  into  two  sections,  viz  , the  ownership 
and  detail  sections  and  the  expenditure  kept  sepa- 
rate. The  Council  has  already  sanctioned  the 
completion  of  the  ownership  section  by  March, 
1904,  at  a total  cost  of  8 ,000/.,  but  with  regard 
to  the  detail  section  has  only  sanctioned  an  initial 
outlay  of  550/.  for  bringing  the  work  up  to  idate, 
together  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  200/.  for 
keeping  it  up.  The  amount  of  work  involved  in 
the  making  up  has  been  so  much  greater  than  was 
anticipated,  that  the  valuer,  basing  his  calculations 
upon  the  work  done  during  the  last  three  years, 
estimates  the  further  cost  at  500/.  To  show  the 
whole  area  of  London,  541  five  ft.  ordnance  sheets 
are  necessary,  and  on  236  of  these  the  work  of 
making  up  has  been  entirely  completed,  and 
partially  finished  in  the  case  of  150.  We  feel  that 
the  keeping  up  to  date  of  the  5 ft.  ordnance  survey 
must  prove  a great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large, 
while  the  value  to  the  Council  of  such  a plan  will 
"more  than  justify  the  increased  cost.  We  recom- 
mend : — “That,  subject  to  the  passing  of  the  annual 
maintenance  votes,  the  Council  do  sanction  the 
bringing  up  to  date  of  the  detail  section  of  the 
ground  plan  at  the  estimated  further  cost  of 
500/.” 

Annual  Map  of  London. — They  also  sub- 
mitted the  following  report : — 

“ This  map,  which  will  show  the  progress  of 
building  operations  in  London  from  year  to  year, 
was  referred  by  the  Council  to  us  to  prepare  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ground  plan.  The  necessary 
expenditure  incurred  in  its  preparation  is  provided 
for  by  the  Local  Government  Committee  in  their 
estimates.  . . . It  will  also  be  useful  to  the  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  sites  for  new  fire-stations, 
&c.,  and  in  arranging  polling  districts.  This  map 
and  its  completion  is  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  detail  section  of  the  ground  plan.  Now 
that  another  financial  year  is  about  to  com- 
mence, it  becomes  necessary  for  the  approval  of 
the  Council  to  be  obtained  to  an  expenditure  of 
380/.  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31, 
1903.  We  recommend — That,  subject  to  the  passing 
of  the  annual  maintenance  votes,  the  Council  do 
authorise  the  further  expenditure  by  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee  of  380/.  (included  in  the  Local 
Government  Committee's  estimate)  in  connexion 
with  the  annual  map  of  London  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1903.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  eight 
o’clock. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W., 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  presiding  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  William 
Emerson. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Percivall  Currey, 
hon.  secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  as 
follows  : — 


At  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Arch 
tects’  Benevolent  Society  the  President  announce 
that,  owing  to  the  pressing  calls  on  the  Societ 
the  income  account  for  the  year  showed 
deficit  of  over  40/.,  and  that,  in  consequenc 
many  cases  had  only  been  inadequately  r< 
lieved.  The  President's  statement  called  fort 
from  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  an  offer  to  coi 
tribute  100/.  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  if  nine  c 
any  number  of  other  donors  would  contribute  sun: 
so  a3  to  make  the  total  amount  1,000/.  Mr.  Andersc 
supported  his  offer  by  making  a special  appeal  to 
few  personal  friends,  with  the  result  that  more  tha 
the  necessary  sum  was  cordially  and  promptly  sul 
scribed.  The  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  ah 
brought  the  objects  and  position  of  the  Sociei 
before  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Institute  1 
Architects  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Societf 
allied  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britis 
Architects;  and  your  Council  have  the  sati 
faction  to  report  that  donations  or  increast 
subscriptions  were  received  from  the  Royal  Insl 
tute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  and  the  Aberdee 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Devc 
and  Exeter  Societies.  The  Council  desire  cordial 
to  thank  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  and  the  Preside 
both  for  their  generous  contributions  and  for  the 
individual  efforts,  by  which  they  have  so  material 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Than 
are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  to  who 
kindly  intercession  a donation  of  21/.  from  tl 
Worshipful  Company  of  Salters  is  due.  . 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  standing  to  ti 
credit  of  the  capital  account— 1,319/.  163.  qd.  havii 
been  received  in  donations  and  1.500/.  under  t 
provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cat 
—purchases  were  effected  during  the  year  of  43c 
Caledonian  Railway  4 per  cent,  debenture  sto 
and  2,6°6Z.  73.  sd.  2$  per  cent.  Consols. 

The  increase  of  late  years  in  the  amount  receiv 
s“b®criP^ODS  ba3  been  steadily  maintains 
the  total  amount  being  563/.  is.  6d„  as  again 
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522/.  03.  6d.  received  in  1900.  The  growth  of  the 
Society’s  income  has,  however,  been  accompanied 
by  increasing  claims  on  its  resources,  and  813/.  was 
distributed  in  pensions  and  grants  during  the  period 
under  review,  as  against  790/.  expended  in  1900. 
Out  of  the  fifty-six  applicants  for  relief,  twenty-two 
were  from  Ireland  and  the  provinces.  It  will  be 
observed,  from  the  accompanying  statement  of 
accounts,  that  the  income  account  shows  a deficit 
of  28/.  18s.  iod. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the 
desirability  of  altering  two  of  the  by-laws.  It  is 
proposed  to  alter  the  wording  of  By-law  No.  55 
so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  powers  of  the  Trustee 
Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  field  open  to  the 
Society’s  investments  may  be  enlarged  without 
jeopardising  the  value  of  the  security.  In  view 
of  the  additions  to  the  capital  account  it  is  pro- 
posed to  alter  By-law  65,  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  pensioners  from  six  to  ten.  If  this  is 
carried  into  effect  it  will  materially  add  to  the 
happiness  of  a few  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
the  Society  for  yearly  grants,  by  removing  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  necessarily  attached  to  this 
form  of  relief.  Resolutions  embodying  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  these  by-laws  will  be  submitted  to 
you. 

The  Council  desire  to  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion a proposal  made  by  a subscriber,  who  has 
himself  carried  it  into  practical  effect— viz.,  that 
the  odd  shillings  received  in  fees  by  architects 
acting  in  arbitration  cases  should  be  presented  to 
the  Society. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  record 
the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates.  Mr.  Cates  was  on 
many  occasions  a member  of  the  Council,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  bis 
death.  He  acted  from  1891-96  as  the  Society’s 
treasurer,  and  its  present  financial  stability  is 
largely  due  to  his  exertions  during  that  period  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  Society’s  trustees.  Mr. 
Cates’s  interest  in  the  Society  was  sustained  until 
the  last,  and  the  handsome  bequest  of  1,500/.  from 
one  so  familiar  with  its  practical  affairs  is,  your 
Council  feel,  both  a testimony  to  the  Society’s  use- 
fulness and  its  needs. 

The  Council  have  also  to  record  with  great 
regret  the  death  of  an  old  subscriber  and  member 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon,  who  had  liberally  responded  to  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson’s  appeal. 

The  Council  desire  to  nominate  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
A.R.A.,  for  election  as  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cates. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  the  five  senior 
members,  retire  by  rotation  from  the  Council : — Mr. 
T.  M.  Rickman,  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
(deceased),  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruaing,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine. 
To  fill  these  vacancies  the  Council  beg  to  nomi- 
nate : — Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Christian,  Mr.  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu,  and  Mr. 
George  Scamell. 

The  balance-sheet  and  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1901,  audited  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Christopher  and  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  are’  herewith 
submitted. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  granted  office  accommodation  ; and 
Mr.  Locke  and  the  other  officials  have  been  in- 
variably helpful  in  any  matter  connected  with  the 
Society — services  which  are  cordially  recognised 
and  appreciated.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said  that  the 
report  was,  he  thought  they  would  agree, 
satisfactory,  but  it  recorded  the  death  of  one  of 
whose  loss  the  Council  rightly  used  the  word 
“ irreparable,”  i.e.t  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  not 
only  gave  liberally  to  the  Society,  but  devoted 
so  much  time  and  thought  to  its  welfare.  Two 
others  had  also  passed  away,  i.c.,  Mr.  Martineau 
and  Mr.  Brydon,  the  death  of  the  last-named 
being  particularly  sad.  As  to  the  finances, 
they  must  all  feel  gratified  at  the  im- 
provement of  affairs,  but  he  thought 
they  should  not  rest  satisfied.  They 
must  press  on  and  do  better,  and  still 
further  improve  the  position  of  the  Society. 
The  income  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  expenses  of  the  Society  were  com- 
paratively small,  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
Institute  giving  them  the  use  of  their  offices. 
A suggestion  had  been  made  as  to  increasing 
the  income,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
when  an  architect  got  anything  like  an  im- 
portant commission  he  should  give  something 
as  a thank  offering  to  the  Society.  If  that 
were  done  it  would  result  in  a considerable 
increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  retiring 
members  of  Council  (Messrs.  T.  M.  Rickman, 
R.  A.  Briggs,  E.  A.  Gruning,  and  G.  T.  Hine), 
Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  moved  that  the  members 
of  Council  for  the  year  of  office  1902-1903  be 
elected  as  follows :— Messrs.  Zeph.  King,  G. 
Inskipp,  J.  T.  Wimperis,  Arthur  Green,  E. 
Monson,  Sydney  Smirke,  H.  L.  Florence, 


Graham  C.  Awdry,  J.  T.  Christopher,  F.  T.\ 
Baggallay,  J.  J.  Burnet,  J.  H.  Christian,  R.  St.) 
A.  Roumieu  and  George  Scamell. 

Mr.  Ibberson  secondeo,  and  the  motion  was? 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  having  been  elected; 
a trustee, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  proposed,  and  Mr.  Inskipp  > 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  hon.  trea-: 
surer,  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  and  the  hon.  1 
secretary,  Mr.  Percivall  Currey,  for  their  ser-i 
vices,  and  also  that  they  be  re-elected  for  the  1 
ensuing  year. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Christopher  moved  : 

“ 1.  That  By-law  No.  55  shall  be  amended  to  read  1 
as  follows  : ‘ All  legacies  and  all  donations  shall  .1 
(unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  donors)  be  laid  i 
out  or  invested  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  i 
in  or  upon  Government  or  other  securities  or  invest-  t 
ments  in  which  a trustee  may  invest  under  the  1 
powers  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  or  under  any  sub- : 
sequent  Act  or  Acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  same, 
or  in  or  upon  any  security  or  investment  for  the  1 
time  being  permitted  by  the  Chancery  Division  of  j 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  any  authority  consti-  .i 
tuted  in  lieu  thereof.' 

2.  That  the  first  word  in  By-law  No.  65  shall  be  ) 
altered  from  * Six  ’ to  ‘ Ten.’  ” 

Mr.  Zeph.  King  seconded,  and  the  resolutions  i 
were  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  agreed  : 

“3.  That  in  By-law  No.  41  the  word  ‘ week’ ; 
shall  be  substituted  for  * Wednesday.’  ” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  auditors,  s 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Christopher  and  Henry  Hall,  1 
having  been  agreed  to,  Messrs.  E.  Buckle  and 
G.  Hubbard  were  elected  auditors  for  the  ( 
ensuing  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  seconded  t: 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  a vote  of  thanks  was  [i 
accorded  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-  i 
tects  for  the  use  of  rooms,  &c. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  1 
proceedings  to  a close. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  < 
held  on  Monday,  March  24,  to  confirm  the  if 
alteration  of  the  by-laws. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects.— On  the ii 
10th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  4 
the  President,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills,  in  theil 
chair,  when  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke: 
read  a paper  on  “ Ancient  Lights.”  A vote  of  y 
thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  seconded:; 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bernard,  and  supported  by  Mr.  rj 
Harold  Smith.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  print  1; 
the  paper  in  our  next  issue. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  a 
— At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on> 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler  in  the  chair,  Mr.il 
Marmaduke  Purcell  delivered  a lecture  upoiffl 
“ Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  the  Arts.”  Thei 
lecturer  dealt  generally  upon  the  importance; 
of  a study  of  chemistry  by  children  at  school,) 
for  it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  exact- :l 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  thoughtfulness,  but  more: 
particularly  upon  the  effects  which  chemistry: 
and  its  researches  had  had  upon  building,! 
opening  up  as  it  had  done  new  processes  of <• 
manufacture  and  general  improvement  in  theil 
chemical  composition  of  materials. — Mr.  F.  GA, 
Hicks  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lec-i 
turer,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Shaw,.1 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  H.  Allberry  and  E.l 
Bradbury,  and  agreed  to.  Mr.  Purcell,  ini 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  gave  replies  t 
and  explanations  to  several  questions  raised  by: 
some  of  the  members  present. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.': 
—By  permission  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  1 
Corporation  Gas  Commissioners,  some  fifty  1 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural- 
Association  had  an  opportunity,  on  Saturday:: 
last  week,  of  inspecting  the  new  gasworks  at  ; 
Granton.  On  arrival  the  party,  after  having  a;[ 
general  view  of  the  undertaking  from  thetj 
bridge  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  site.tj 
were  conducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  W.  R.  1 
Herring,  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  explained^ 
the  leading  features  and  purposes  of  thel! 
various  buildings,  the  machinery  and  its  uses, a 
and  generally  the  methods  that  will  be  adoptedii 
in  gas  production,  &c.,  on  the  completion  of 
the  scheme. 


The. Student's  Column.— Our  Student's  Columrn 
article  (“  Drainage,”  &c.)  is  held  over  until  nexti 
week  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  matter. 
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Y On  the  7th  instant  a conference  of  repre- 

Imtatives  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
ondon  County  Council,  and  the  Metropolitan 
oroughs  was  held  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
hardens.  The  following  resolutions  were 
iassed  : — 


! “ 1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the 
rice  charged  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
or  gas  supplied  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  is 
jxcessive,  and  constitutes  a serious  burden  on  the 
onsumers  of  gas  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
urposes. 

2.  That  inasmuch  as  the  management  of  the  Gas 
yight  and  Coke  Co.  was  condemned  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  1S99,  and  the  company  have  not 
lomplied  with  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
nittee,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect,  under 
busting  conditions,  of  any  substantial  reduction  in 
he  price  of  gas,  this  conference  considers  that 
Parliament  should  be  asked  to  forthwith  inter- 
vene to  protect  the  consumers  from  the  present 
monopoly. 

!|  3.  That  inasmuch  as  three  years  have  elapsed 
nince  the  Select  Committee  of  1899  reported  that 
:he  time  had  come  when  a reduction  of  the  standard 
price  might  fairly  be  recommended,  this  conference 
earnestly  requests  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
iTrade  to  receive  a deputation  and  to  introduce  a 
■Bill  into  Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
[to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
^Committee. 

I 4.  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  being 
lunwilling  to  promote  legislation  for  the  redress  of 
ithe  consumers’  grievance,  this  conference  requests 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  introduce  a Bill  into  the  next  session  of 
iParliament  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  either  by 
Revision  of  the  present  sliding  scale  arrangements  or 
(otherwise,  a substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of 
igas  supplied  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.  north 
of  the  Thames. 

' 5.  That  the  advantages  secured  to  the  local 

Authorities  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  by  the 
City  of  London  Gas  Act  of  1868  and  the  Amalgama- 
tion Scheme  of  18S3  as  to  the  supply  of  gas  for 
public  purposes  should  not  be  interfered  with.” 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
dealt  with  the  following  applications  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  names  of 
applicants  are  given  between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Claphatn. — Twenty-seven  houses  with  bay-win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  Deauville-road,  Elms- 
road,  Clapham,  westward  of  Rodenhurst-road  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Kerven). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  No.  68,  Church-street,  Camberwell  (Messrs. 
F.  Ward  & Sons  for  Mrs.  Clarke). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A show  case  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  128,  Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington  (Messrs. 
A.  F.  Small  & Co.  for  Mr.  A.  Joscelyn). — Refused. 

Lewisham .f — A one-story  addition  at  the  flank  of 
No.  1,  Longton-grove,  Sydenham,  to  abut  upon 
Jew’s-walk  (Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  for  Mr.  G.  Lister). — 
Refused. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
to  the  buffet  and  grill-rooms  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Charing  Cross,  to  overhang  the  footway  of  the 
Strand  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  the  Gordon  Hotels, 
Ltd.). — Refused. 

Wandsworth  (Detached). f — Additions  in  front  of  a 
factory  building  on  the  east  side  of  Norwood-road, 
Herne-hill,  southward  of  Croxted-road  (Mr.  C.  M. 
Quilter  for  the  Fisher  Bookbinding  Co.,  Ltd.). — 
Refused. 

Woolwich. — A projecting  lamp  in  front  of  the 
Director-General  public-house,  No.  27,  Wellington- 
street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin  for  Messrs.  T. 
Norfolk  & Sons  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Harper). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North. — Rebuilding  of  a chapel  on  the 
western  side  of  Bosworth-road,  Kensington,  with 
the  external  walls  of  the  new  building  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way of  Stockton-mews  (Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Bosworth  mission  chapel). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Holbom. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  79 
and  80,  High  Holborn,  with  an  irregular  open  space 
at  the  rear  (Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  for  Mr.  Owen  Owen). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hampstead. — Variation  from  the  sections  sanc- 
tioned on  December  18,  1900,  in  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  a new  street,  to  be  named  Glenloch- 
street,  to  lead  from  Haverstock-hill  to  Glenilla- 
street,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hill  and  himself). — Refused. 


Paddington,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibb3,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
widening  and  adaptation  for  carriage  traffic  of  a 
footway  known  as  Clarendon-passage,  Maida  Vale, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  removal  of  the  wall 
and  steps  at  the  eastern  end  of  Clarendon-street 
and  an  alteration  in  the  levels  of  Clarendon-street 
and  Lanark-place  (for  Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters). 
— Agreed. 

Brixton. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
Hunt  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  the  east 
side  of  Clapham-road  and  north  side  of  Landor- 
road,  Lambeth  (for  Mr.  W.  P.  Goosey). — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — The  rebuilding  of  No. 
55,  St.  James’s-street,  Piccadilly,  abutting  upon 
Bennett-street,  and,  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
building,  certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  district  surveyor  (Messrs.  Newman  & 
Newman  for  the  American  Dental  Institute.)— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A block  of  residential  flats  on 
the  north  side  of  Blythe-road,  Hammersmith,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  rear  and  to  abut  upon 
Wharton-road  (Mr.  G.  H.  Fox  for  Mr.  T.  Pockington). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage , Space  at 
Rear,  and  Height  of  Buildings. 

Paddington,  Norilif — Buildings  with  projecting 
porches,  bay-windows,  and  balconies,  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  5 to  35  (odd  numbers  only,  inclusive), 
Maida-vale,  to  an  advanced  line  of  frontage  in 
Maida-vale,  with  the  external  walls  of  the  buildings 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Lanark-place  (Messrs.  Boehmer 
& Gibbs  for  Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters).— 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Building. 

Stepney. — A wood  and  iron  chapel  building  of  a 
temporary  character  on  the  northern  side  of  Sion- 
square,  Mile  End  Old  Town  (Mr.  M.  Raphall). — 
Refused. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land 


main  fronts  of  the  buildings  as  indicated  in  his 
plan  formed  the  general  line  of  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  Euston-road  between  Church 
Way  and  Euston-square.  The  appellants  now 
submitted  to  the  Tribunal  that  the  general  line 
of  buildings  so  certified  was  in  fact  the  existing 
frontage  of  the  houses  on  the  land  acquired  by 
the  Society,  and  which  would  be  pulled  down 
and  demolished  by  them.  It  was  against  this 
certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect  that 
the  Society  were  now  appealing. 

The  appellants  pointed  out  that  the  distance  of 
the  front  main  wall  of  the  buildings  from  the 
footway  was  greater  than  50  ft.  The  width  of 
the  pavement  opposite  the  building  varied 
from  9 ft.  7 in.  to  10  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  width  of 
the  roadway  was  about  38  ft.  The  front  main 
wall  of  the  hospital  was  about  24  ft.  6 in.  from 
the  footway  in  Euston-road.  Moreover,  to  the 
east  of  the  hospital  and  as  far  as  the  Midland 
Railway  Co.’s  goods  sheds  the  front  main  walls 
of  all  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Euston-road  were  flush  with  the  footways. 
Opposite  the  land  acquired  by  the  Society  is 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  which,  for 
the  majority  of  its  length,  was  about  77  ft.  dis- 
tant from  the  footway  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road.  The  grounds  of  the  appeal  were  these  : — 
That  the  Superintending  Architect  was  wrong 
in  not  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  Euston-road  to  the  east  of 
the  line  which  he  certified  when  making  his 
certificate,  and  that  the  general  line  of  building 
on  the  north  side  of  that  portion  of  Euston- 
road  in  which  the  company’s  land  was  situ- 
ated was  not  the  line  certified  by  the  Superin- 
tending Architect. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Meaby  in  support 
of  the  appeal,  but  the  Tribunal  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  appellants  had  no  case. 
Without  calling  on  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
they  dismissed  the  appeal  and  allowed  re- 
spondent forty  guineas  costs. 


Deptford.— That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  Act  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Voh- 
mann  for  the  erection  of  twenty-seven  cottages  on 
low-lying  land  at  Whitcher-street,  Deptford,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  submitted  with  the 
application  of  Mr.  S.  Scholfield  on  his  behalf. 
Agreed. 

**  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE  DISMISSED. 
The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
iuilding  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 
jtion,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  to  hear  an 
ppeal  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
tenefit  Society  against  the  certificate  of  the 
uperintending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
louncil,  under  Sections  22  and  29  of  the  Act, 
efining  the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the 
orth  side  of  Euston-road,  St.  Pancras,  between 
Ihurch  Way  and  Euston-square. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were 
lessrs.  J.  W.  Penfold  (chairman),  A.  A. 
ludson,  and  E.  A.  Griming. 

The  appellants  were  represented  by  Mr. 
JacMorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Mabaffy 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Capel  Cure  & Ball)  and 
he  respondent  by  Mr.  Horace  Avory  and  Mr. 
Daldy  (instructed  by  Mr.  Andrews  from  the 
lolicitor’s  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council).  , . . , , 

The  particulars  of  the  appeal  were  stated  to 
>e  as  follows  -.—The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society  are  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the 
and  on  the  north  side  of  and  adjoining  |the 
Suston-road  upon  which  the  houses  numbered 
32  to  170  (even  numbers)  inclusive  are  situate, 
md  are  also  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the 
id  joining  land  on  the  south  side  of,  and  adjoin- 
ntr  Grafton -place,  upon  which  the  houses  Nos. 
:8  to  27  are  situated.  The  land  was  acquired 
w the  Society  as  a site  to  demolish  and  to  clear 
n order  to  erect  new  offices.  Accordingly 
ipplication  was  made  by  Mr.  M C.  Meaby, 
he  Society’s  surveyor,  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  permission  to  erect  the  front  main 
vail  of  their  newofficeson  the  same  line  as  that 
in  which  the  front  main  wall  of  the  new  Hos- 
lital  for  Women  had  been  erected.  To  this 
he  Council  declined  to  consent,  and  Mr.  Meaby 
hereupon  applied  to  the  Superintending  Archi- 
ed under  Section  22  of  the  London  Building 
4ct  1804,  to  define  the  general  line  of  b“Mmgs 
n that  portion  of  Euston-road  in  which  the 
Society’s  land  was  situated  °n January  21 

:he  Superintending  Architect  certified  that  the 


Correeponbence. 

QUANTITIES  SUPPLIED  v.  QUANTITIES 
NOT  SUPPLIED. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
1st  inst.,  I think,  from  practical  experience,  Mr. 
Kinder  got  his  client’s  houses  built  very  cheap  at 
8d.  per  cubic  foot,  for  in  1900  I had  to  prepare  an 
estimate  from  the  drawings  and  specification  for  a 
villa  residence  near  London  (I  am  assuming  that  the 
houses  referred  to  on  his  estate  are  villas),  also  cost- 
ing about  3,000/.,  for  one  of  the  most  respectable 
builders  in  London,  valuing  my  own  dimensions, 
i.c.,  “ builders’  quantities  ; ” and  after  the  estimate 
was  finished  I cubed  up  the  villa,  as  a check,  and 
found  it  worked  out  at  upwards  of  9^d.  per  cubic 
foot— glsd.  and  some  small  allowance  for  carriage  of 
materials,  fifteen  miles  from  London,  and  travelling 
expenses.  We  were  the  lowest,  and  within  i£  per 
cent,  of  the  next  competitor.  1 am  quite  sure  my 
quantities  were  exact  and  valued  at  the  lowest  com- 
petition prices  ; and  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  building  trade  I believe  the  work  could  not  be 
done  for  less  to  leave  a fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

All  builders  advocate  for  quantities  to  be  supplied, 
and  I can  fully  endorse  all  Mr.  Kinder  has  said  as  to 
some  quantities  supplied,  especially  by  country 
architects,  being  useless  to  tender  upon,  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  a building  ; as  an  instance,  the 
roof  being  billed  at  per  square  “including  slating, 
felt,  boarding,  fir,  and  the  necessary  straps  and 
bolts  ” ; the  stone  front  at  per  foot  superficial,  “ and 
form  your  own  allowance  for  projection  of  mould- 
ings,  bonders,  and  depth  on  beds”  ; forgetting  that 
the  only  way  to  measure  stonework,  to  be  ol  any 
use  in  estimating,  is  as  the  stone  “ goes  to  the 
banker,”  and  bill  the  number  of  ft.  cube  ; painting  to 
doors  per  yard  superficial  measured  over  the  archi- 
trave,  no  dimensions  being  given  of  the  girth  of  the 
architrave,  or  the  panel  mouldings  of  the  doors.  He 
certainly  stated  “ four  coats,”  but  these  doors  had  to 
be  painted  four  times,  flatted,  and  the  mouldmgs  cut 
in  a different  tint;  the  architrave  should  have  been 
billed  at  per  lineal  foot  stating  the  girth,  °r  a*  lea3* 
as  small  surfaces,  and  the  a so  at 

per  lineal  foot.  William  H.  Pipe. 


Extension  of  Aberdeen  Public  Library.  A 
meeting  of  the  Buildings  Sub-committee  of  the 
Public  Library  Committee  was  held  in  the  Public 
Library,  Aberdeen,  on  the  7th  inst.  Plans  were 
submitted  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  central 
reading-room,  and  the  architects  (Messrs.  Brown  & 
Watt)  were  instructed  to  amend  the  plans  some- 
what. With  regard  to  the  Torry  branch  reading- 
room,  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt  were  selected  to  pre- 
pare sketch  plans  of  a building  on  the  site  recent  y 
purchased  at  the  corner  of  Victoria-road  and 
1 Grampian-road. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  in  Furness,  Lanca- 
shire. By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  (T.  Wilson, 
Kendal.) 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Amiens.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Perkins.  (Geo.  Bell  & Sons.) 

The  Abbey  and  Church  of  Westminster. 
By  Charles  Hiatt.  (Geo.  Bell  & Sons.) 

Chichester  : the  Cathedral  and  See.  By 
Hubert  C.  Corlette.  (Geo.  Bell  & Sons.) 

The  Municipal  Year-Book  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  1902.  Edited  by  Robert  Donald. 
(Edward  Lloyd.) 

Engineering  Chemistry.  By  H.  Joshua  Phillips, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  A. Inst.C  E.  Third  Edition.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.) 

The  Modern  Treatment  of  Sewage.  By 
H.  C.  H.  Shenton,  M.S.E.  (S.  Edgecumbe-Rogers.) 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  C.E. — Early  on  the  morning 
of  March  4,  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  died  very  suddenly 
in  Brussels  from  heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.  The  name  he  bore  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science 
for  a century  or  more,  although  not  so  well  known 
to  the  general  public  as  those  of  other  pioneers  in 
the  same  field.  The  works  in  Bermondsey  with 
which  Mr.  Donkin  was  associated  for  more  than 
forty  years,  were  originally  established  by  his  grand- 
father in  the  year  1803,  being  then  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  production  of  paper-making  machinery,  and 
since  to  various  useful  types  of  engineering  plant. 
Mr.  Donkin  was  educated  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Ecole  Centrals  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Paris,  afterwards  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Bermondsey  works,  which  he  joined 
as  a partner  in  the  year  1868  In  1S73 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a Vice-President  of  that  body.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  a Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, by  whom  he  was  awarded  the  Watt  Medal, 
the  Telford  Premium,  and  the  Manby  Premium. 
He  was  also  a Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  of  the  Societe  d’Kncourage- 
ment,  Paris,  and  of  the  Verein  Deutsche  Ingenieure, 
Berlin.  Although  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
active  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  works  of  his  firm, 
the  natural  inclination  of  Mr.  Donkin  was  clearly 
towards  the  field  of  scientific  research,  and  when 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  he 
conducted  various  investigations  which  have  been  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  nation,  a fact  little  known 
by  the  people  who  have  been  the  most  benefited. 
For  some  years  past  Mr.  Donkin  had  more 
opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  experimental 
and  literary  work.  The  numerous  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers  testify  to  years  of  patient  research,  and 
some  of  his  must  noted  investigations  were  those 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Kennedy, 
and  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  steam  boilers.  Mr. 
Donkin's  works  on  “ Heat  Efficiency  of  Steam 
Boilers  "and  “Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines,"  bespeak 
an  immense  amount  of  hard  work,  and  are  recog- 
nised as  most  valuable  text  books  on  those  subjects. 
Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  was  a familiar  figure  at  the 
meetings  of  the  two  leading  Engineering  Institu- 
tions in  London,  and  his  loss  will  be  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  professional  as  well  as  other  friends. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Presbyterian  Buildings,  Gateshead.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a hall  and  classrooms  in 
Brighton-avenue,  Gateshead,  for  the  Presbyterian 
cause  has  just  been  laid.  The  scheme  comprises  a 
church  to  seat  about  700,  with  hall  to  seat  500, 
classroom  accommodation  and  caretaker’s  house. 
Messrs.  Badenoch  & Bruce,  Newcastle,  are  the 
architects  for  the  work,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
hall  and  classrooms  is  Mr.  John  Anderson,  New- 
castle. The  church  will  stand  at  the  corner  of 
Brighton-avenue  and  Whitehall-road,  and  the  hall 
is  placed  behind  to  the  north,  fronting  on  Whitehall- 
road  and  Ridley-street.  The  walls  will  be  in  stone, 
with  hammer-dressed  facing  and  chiselled  dressings. 
The  total  cost  of  the  completed  scheme,  including 
site,  is  estimated  at  8.000/.  The  present  contract, 
which  includes  hall,  caretaker’s  house  and  class- 
rooms, will  cost  about  2,800/.  exclusive  of  site. 

Church,  Milngavie.  Stirlingshire.— The  me- 
morial stone  of  Cairns  New  U.F.  Church,  Milngavie, 
has  just  been  laid.  The  new  church  is  designed  by 
Colonel  J.  B.  Wilson.  Glasgow,  and  will  accommo- 
date 650  members.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J. 
H.  White  & Sons,  Glasgow  ; joiners,  Messrs.  Win. 
Guthrie  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Hamilton 
& Co.,  Glasgow;  plasterer,  Mr.  George  Borland, 
Milngavie  ; plumber,  Mr.  Renfrew,  Glasgow  ; mason 
for  manse,  Mr.  Currie ; and  joiners  for  manse, 
Messrs.  A.  & D.  M‘Millan,  Milngavie. 

Stevenson  Memorial  Church,  Glasgow.— 
The  new  Stevenson  Memorial  U.F.  Church,  Glas- 
gow, has  just  been  opened.  It  is  situated  on  the 
boundary  between  Kelvinside  and  Maryhill  districts, 
at  Belmont  Bridge,  Belmont- street,  running  off 
Great  Western-road,  just  past  Kelvin  Bridge.  The 


architect  is  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  London,  whose 
design  was  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Builder 
for  May  2S,  1898. 

Methodist  Free  Church,  Eastville,  Bristol. 
— A new  Methodist  chapel  has  been  erected  at 
Eastville,  opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Park. 
The  church  is  designed  to  seat  Soo  persons,  and, 
with  extensions  to  the  school  at  the  back,  the  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  4,000/.  The  building  is  of 
Gothic  style,  and  has  a gallery  running  round  three 
sides.  The  accommodation  for  the  choir  is  behind 
the  rostrum.  The  seats  and  internal  roofing  are  of 
pitch-pine.  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  builder,  of  Fishponds, 
has  carried  out  the  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.  — The  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  has  sanctioned  the 
following  plans  of  new  buildings  : — Shed  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Baltic-street,  for  Messrs.  D.  Mac- 
donald & Sons,  commission  merchants,  per  Mr. 
R.  G.  Wilson,  architect.  Shed  on  the  south  side  of 
Whitehall-place,  for  Mr.  Edgar  Gauld,  builder,  per 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gauld,  architect.  Shed  and  polishing 
mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Merkland-road  East  southwards  to  the  Corpora- 
tion gasholder,  for  Messrs.  Gibb  Brothers,  granite 
merchants,  per  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect. 
Alterations  in  connexion  with  premises,  Nos.  61  and 
63,  St.  Nicholas-street,  for  Messrs.  Alexander 
Badenoch  & Son,  clothiers,  per  Mr.  W.  E.  Gauld, 
architect.  Alterations  in  connexion  with  premises, 
Nos.  171-173,  Union-street,  for  Messrs.  Edmonds 
& Ledingham,  advocates,  per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson, 
architect.  Dwelling-house  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Braemar-place,  for  Mr.  James  Farquhar,  builder, 
per  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects.  Alterations 
in  connexion  with  premises,  Nos.  7 and  9,  Justice- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Cochran  & Macpherson,  advo- 
cates, per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect.  Dwelling- 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Rubislaw  Den  North,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  jun.,  warehouseman,  per 
Messrs.  W.  & J Smith  & Kelly,  architects.  Dwel- 
ling-house on  the  north  side  of  Victoria-road,  for 
Messrs.  George  & James  Knowles,  fishermen,  per 
Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  architects.  Alterations 
at  3,  Sinclair-road,  for  Mr.  John  Henderson,  King- 
street,  per  Mr.  Duncan  Hodge,  architect.  Addition 
to  fish-curing  premises  at  North  Esplanade  for  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  per 
Mr.  J.  Davidson,  architect,  Glasgow.  Alterations 
and  additions  in  connexion  with  the  fish-curing 
premises  at  Old  Ford-road,  for  Messrs.  Moir,  Wilson, 
& Co  , per  Messrs  Brown  & Watt. 

The  Bradford  Baths  Scheme.  — A special 
meeting  of  the  Baths  and  Team  Labour  Committee 
ot  the  Bradford  Corporation  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.  to  consider  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  proposed  central  baths  in  Morley-street  and  the 
district  bath  in  Drummond-road.  Mr.  A.  Hessell 


memorial  was  received  by  the  Committee,  signei 
by  a number  of  persons  who  use  Turkish  baths  a 
the  Thornton-road  establishment,  complaining  o 
the  inadequate  accommodation  provided  for  sucl 
baths  at  that  place.  The  city  Architect  (Mr 
F.  E.  P.  Edwards)  reported,  as  he  had  beei 
requested  to  do,  upon  the  condition  of  the  Thornton 
road  baths,  and  stated  that  the  repairs  requirei 
at  the  existing  central  baths  cannot  be  executed  a 
a less  cost  than  2,000/.  or  3,000/. 

Britannia  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  las 
week  by  his  Majesty  the  King.  The  architect  o 
the  building,  which  was  illustrated  and  described  ii 
our  issue  for  April  29,  1899,  is  Mr.  Aston  Webt 
A.R.A.  A view  of  the  sick  quarters  and  a brie 
description  appeared  in  our  issue  for  May  4,  1901. 

Infirmary,  Wigan. — The  new  isolation  ward 
recently  added  to  the  Royal  Albert  Edward  Infir 
mary,  Wigan,  were  opened  recently.  The  nev 
building  forms  a small  separate  hospital  situated  01 
the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  oh 
“ Woods’  ” ward,  and  accessible  from  the  ground 
by  a broad  drive,  terraced  up  to  the  entrar.o 
door  on  the  west  side.  The  entrance  hall  give 
access  to  the  two  ante-rooms  which  open  into  th 
male  and  female  wards  on  either  side.  Each  o 
tnese  is  24  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  a circular  ceiling 
forming  a lofty  room,  well  lighted  on  each  wall,  am 
providing  space  for  four  beds.  The  duty-room  fo 
the  nurses  is  placed  between  the  two  wards  with  ; 
window  looking  into  each,  and  doors  into  the  sepa 
rate  ante-rooms.  At  the  other  end  of  the  wards  th 
sanitary  accommodation  (baths,  lavatories,  &c  ) i 
arranged,  the  rooms  being  entered  from  a short  cor 
ridor  stretching  across  the  building  with  a windov 
at  each  end,  separating  them  from  the  wards  am 
preventing  the  risk  of  infection.  From  the  entranc 
haU  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  ante-room  acces 
is  obtained  to  the  ward  kitchen  and  stores,  passim 
the  loot  of  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  whicl 
extends  above  the  hall  and  nurses’  room,  and  con 
tains  bedrooms  for  the  nurses  and  servants,  witl 
bath,  lavatory,  &c.  In  the  basement  story,  whicl 
h reached  from  an  outside  entrance  on  the  lowe 
drive  below  the  terrace,  are  placed  the  boiler  am 
heating  apparatus,  warming  the  building  and  sup 
plying  steam  and  hot  water.  The  building  i 
constructed  of  brick  and  stonework,  harmonisim 
m appearance  with  the  older  buildings,  and  havin' 
®lat^d., roofs’ .^r°wned  with  turrets  in  which  ar 
fixed  the  ventilating  cowls  from  the  wards.  Inter 
nally,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanitary  annexes 


which  are  lined  with  glazed  brickwork,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  finished  in  cement,  and  with  the 
woodwork  enamelled  ivory  white.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Worthington  & Son,  Manchester,  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Holmes,  of  Wigan,  under  their  supervision. 
Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  Manchester, 
were  the  het  water  engineers. 

Bank,  Aberdeen. — A new  harbour  branch  of 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  branch  and  of  the  two 
adjoining  houses  at  the  foot  of  Marischal-street. 
The  elevation  to  Marischal-street  is  83  ft.  in  length, 
and  to  Regent  Quay  26  ft.,  the  site  being  wedge- 
shaped,  as  Shore-lane  runs  at  an  angle  at  the  back 
of  the  premises.  The  ground  floor  will  be  occupied 
by  the  bank,  having  a public  office  of  about  40  ft.  by 
2 r ft.,  with  agents’  room  and  waiting-room,  &c.  A 
firm  of  shipowners  will  occupy  a suite  of  offices 
on  the  first  floor,  while  on  the  upper  floor  there 
will  be  another  suite  of  offices.  The  elevations, 
which  are  Renaissance  in  style,  and  will  be  built 
of  granite,  consist  of  a rusticated  base,  on  which 
stands  a row  of  pilasters,  extending  two  stories  in 
height,  with  Ionic  capitals,  and  being  carried  up  to 
the  entablature  at  the  Regent  Quay  front,  where 
will  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  bank.  The 
Marischal-street  front  will  be  crowned  by  a balus- 
trade. divided  into  sections  by  moulded  panels.  As 
Shore-lane  is  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  it  will  be 
lighted  from  three  sides.  Electric  light  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  and  the 
contractors  are  Mason  work,  Mr.  f.  Morgan  ; 
carpenter,  Mr.  J.  Henderson  ; slater,  Mr.  George 
Farquhar ; plumber,  Messrs.  Thom  & Strachan  ; 
plaster  work,  Messrs.  James  Bannochie  & Sons  ; 
and  painter  work,  Messrs.  Gordon  & Watt. 

Co-operative  Buildings,  Chirton,  North 
Shields  — The  new  branch  premises  of  the 
North  Shields  Industrial  Society,  Ltd.,  just  erected 
at  Chirton  village,  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 
The  premises,  which  are  situated  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  from  North  Shields  to  Percy  Main 
and  the  Newcastle  turnpike,  comprise  a block  of 
buildings,  in  which  are  several  departments  for  pro- 
visions, bread  and  confectionery,  drapery,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.  A new  steam  bakery  is  a part  of  the 
new  premises.  The  premises  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Fishburn,  contractor,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Hope  & Maxwell,  architects,  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Warwick  as  clerk  of  works.  The  machinery 
in-the  bakery  was  installed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Owen,  M.I.M  E.,  representing  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  Werner,  Pflaiderer,  & Perkins. 

YAV.C.A.  Buildings,  Hereford.— The  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Assciation  were  laid  at  Hereford  recently. 
The  new  structure,  which  will  be  of  two  stories, 
will  be  built  by  Mr.  William  Powell,  Hereford,  of 
Hampton  Park  bricks  and  terra-cotta  dressings,  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  Hereford.  The  assem- 
bly-room itself,  which  will  be  open  to  the  roof,  will 
measure  30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  will  be  heated  by  two 
Shoreland  grates,  though  provision  has  been  made 
for  hot-water  apparatus  should  at  ar.y  time  this  be 
desired.  It  will  have  a wide  entrance  porch.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  will  also  be  a classroom 
and  two  ante-rooms,  one  at  the  entrance  and  the 
other  at  the  platform  end  of  the  hall,  through  which 
latter  there  will  be  a separate  entrance  for  speakers. 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  a room,  21  ft.  by  14  ft. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Small  Heath,  Bir- 
mingham.— New  buildings  in  Coventry-road,  Small 
Heath,  have  been  erected  for  the  Birmingham 
Co-operative  Society.  The  building  is  three  stories 
in  height,  and  has  cost,  with  fittings,  some  12,000 /.  ( 
There  are  four  shops,  a showroom  on  the  first  floor, 
and  an  assembly-room  on  the  top  floor.  The  last- 
named  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  for  entertainments  to 
members  of  the  society,  lectures  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  and  to  let  out  for  other 
purposes.  The  room  will  seat  700  people.  The 
whole  establishment  is  lighted  by  electricit)^,  gene- 
rated on  the  premises.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

F.  E.  L.  Harris,  Manchester,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  T.  Rowbotham,  Birmingham. 

Library  and  Police  station,  Chapeltown, 
Leeds. — A new  branch  library  and  police  station 
are  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Chapeltown-road 
and  Town-street,  Chapeltown,  at  a cost  of  about 
S.ooo /.  The  two  buildings,  though  separated  in- 
ternally, will  adjoin  each  other,  and  will  have  a 
frontage  of  103  ft.  to  Chapeltown-road  and  77  ft. 
to  Town-street.  The  library  building  will  include 
lending  library  and  reading-room,  with  a gallery 
on  the  first  floor  ; and  a ladies’  room  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  police  station  will  include  superinten- 
dent’s house  and  fire-brigade  station.  The  buildings, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Thorp,  of  Leeds,  will  be  of  stone. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

A New  Bridge  over  the  Tyne.— The  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  have  given  the  contract 
for  the  building  of  a new  high-level  bridge  over  the 
River  Tyne  at  Newcastle  to  the  Cleveland  Bridge 
and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Darlington.  In  point 
of  size  and  cost  this  will  be  the  largest  bridge 
contract  which  has  been  given  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  completion  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
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The  estimate  of  the  engineer  (Mr.  Charles  A. 
Harrison)  of  the  cost  was  470,000/ , but  the  contract 
is  for  rather  less  than  that  sum.  The  contract 
comprises  a railway  of  four  lines  of  road,  beginning 
at  a junction  with  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway  west  of  Newcastle  and  terminating  by  a 
junction  on  the  main  line  east  of  the  new  bridge  on 
the  Gateshead  side,  being  a length  of  over  half  a 
mile  of  viaduct.  Besides,  there  is  included  a con- 
necting loop  railway  of  two  lines  of  road,  beginning 
at  a junction  with  the  railway  at  the  south  end  of 
the  bridge  at.d  joining  the  main  line  again  to  the 
west  of  Gateshead  Station,  this  second  railway 
forming  a viaduct  about  Soo  ft.  in  length. 

New  Sewage  Works,  Linlithgow.— The  Local 
Authority  having  decided  to  introduce  a new 
system  of  drainage  for  the  town,  the  contractors — 
Messrs.  Blair  & White,  Glasgow — have  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  sewage  disposal  works 
These  will  be  situated  a short  distance  from  the 
burgh,  and  w'll  occupy  an  area  of  between  three 
and  four  acres.  The  system  selected  is  the  bacte- 
riological or  septic  tank  process  of  filtration.  The 
works  are  expected  to  cost  about  10,000/. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Bouvard,  the  architect,  has  pro- 
posed a street  improvement  scheme  for  Paris 
which  will  obviate  ary  necessity  for  the  proposed 
bridge  over  the  Seine  adjoining  the  Pont  Neuf  and 
facilitate  the  traffic  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  which  will 
be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  du  Louvre, 
with  a bifurcation  into  two  roads,  one  leading  to 
the  Pont  de.s  Saints- Peres  and  the  other  to  the  Pont 
Neuf.  In  this  manner  the  Institut  building  will  be 
opened  up  and  will  have  a larger  open  space  round 
it.  New  facades  will  be  erected  on  the  Rue  de 
Seine  (enlarged)  and  on  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rennes,  but  those  on  the  Quay  will  remain  as 
they  are.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  which  will  pass  under  the  river  at  this 
point,  will  materially  reduce  the  traffic  in  the  street 

and  over  the  two  bridges. The  municipality  of 

Marseilles  has  voted  the  expenditure  of  a sum  of 
4,000,000  francs  for  the  erection  of  thirty-nine  new 
schools  and  the  formation  of  a technical  train- 
ing school. The  differences  between  the  State  and 

the  Societe  des  Artistes  Franqais  have  been  at  last 
smoothed  over,  and  the  Salon  will  open  on  May  1 

as  usual. An  exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  and 

Furniture  is  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Grand 

Palais  this  summer. The  jury  of  painting  for  the 

Salon  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  all  having 
been  re-elected,  M.  Bouguereau  at  the  head  of  the 

list  with  1,010  votes. M.  de  Morgan  is  arranging, 

at  the  Grand  Palais  des  Arts,  an  exhibition  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  him  in  Susa  and 

Chalda_-a. The  Conseil-G6neral  of  the  Seine  has 

opened  a competition  for  the  artistic  decoration  of 
the  Mairie  of  Vanves. Work  has  been  com- 

menced for  the  enlargement  of  the  railway 
station  at  Amiens,  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Nord  railway  line,  but  at  present 

quite  inadequate  for  the  traffic. At  Toulouse  a 

committee  is  to  be  formed  analogous  to  that  of 
“ Vieux  Paris  ” in  the  capital,  in  order  to  watch  over 

the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the  town. 

The  French  Government  has  voted  a sum  of  over 
20  million  francs  for  the  completion  of  a railway  in 
the  Soudan,  as  well  as  a sum  of  100  millions  for 

various  public  works  in  Algeria. The  death  is 

announced,  at  Paris,  of  M.  Albert  Bitner,  architect, 
and  member  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  at  the  age  of 

fifty-six. M.  Aizelin,  the  sculptor,  has  died  at  the 

age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  a pupil  of  Ramey  and  of 
Dumont,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Salon  of  1S52,  with  a statue  of  Sappho.  His 
principal  works  are  the  “Psyche”  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  “Enfant  au  Sablier"  in  the  Nantes 
Museum;  and  the  “Orphee”  in  the  Museum  of 
i Rheims.  He  executed  a great  number  of  busts,  and 
! took  part  in  various  public  monuments  in  Paris 
and  the  Departments  ; among  others  the  figure  of 
“ Japan  ” for  the  1878  Exhibition  ; that  of 
“ Comedy  ” for  the  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  ; the 
statues  of  Bailly  and  Mme.  de  Sevignd  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  statues  for  the  churches 

of  St.  Eustache  and  La  Trinite. We  have  to 

record  also  the  death  of  M.  Paul  Flandrin,  the 
painter,  brother  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Ingres,  and  aitericommencing  as  a historical  painter, 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  landscape.  He 
executed,  among  other  work,  the  mural  decoration 
of  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre,  and  the  paintings  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Severin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sheffield  Builders  and  the  City  Council. 
— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
of  Sheffield  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  all  the  branches 
of  the  building  trades.  The  strength  of  the  Federa- 
tion has  now  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the 
Council  are  now  considering  the  desirability  of 
nominating  and  supporting  a candidate  from  the 
body  for  a seat  on  the  City  Council,  in  order  that 
the  building  industry,  which  engages  so  much  of 
the  skilled  labour  belonging  to  the  city,  shall  have 


its  questions  voiced  by  one  of  its  own  members 
This  question  was  taken  up  very  heartily,  and  wil 
soon  be  the  most  paramount  question  of  the  various 
societies  forming  the  above  Federation.— Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

The  Removal  of  Glasgow  Exhibition  Build- 
ings.—The  Parks  Committee  of  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration, at  a recent  meeting,  had  before  them  a 
minute  of  a meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Galleries  and  Museums.  At  that  meeting  the  sub- 
committee on  retention  of  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Buildings  and  the  restoration  of 
the  portion  of  the  Kelvingrove  Park  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Exhibition,  reported  that  thev  had  a 
meeting  on  the  24th  ult.  with  Mr.  Hedley,  manager  of 
the  Exhibition  Association,  and  Mr.  James  Laird, 
auctioneer,  when,  having  heard  Mr.  Hedley  regard- 
ing the  present  position  of  the  Exhibition  con- 
tractors’ accounts,  they  had  remitted  to  Mr.  Hedley 
and  Mr.  Laird  to  arrange  for  the  Corporation,  per 
the  latter,  now  getting  possession  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings  and  grounds  at  once  ; and  had  authorised 
Mr.  Laird’s  firm  to  commence  at  once  the  demolition 
of  the  grand  avenue  and  bridge  and  Miss  Cranston’s 
tea-rooms,  and  thereafter  proceed  with  the  sale  of 
the  materials  ; and  authorised  Mr.  Laird’s  firm  to 
commence  immediately  on  the  expiry  of  three  weeks 
from  date  the  demolition  of  the  whole  of  the  other 
Exhibition  buildings  and  the  sale  of  the  materials. 

Fire  Escape  Staircase,  Hyde  Park  Court. 
— The  illustration  shows  a fire-escape  staircase 
erected  by  the  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company  at 
the  block  of  mansions  known  as  Hyde  Park  Court. 
In  1900  the  company  erected  two  such  staircases  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  block,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  they  received  an  order  for  two  more 
staircases  on  the  north  or  park  side  of  the  building. 
These  have  been  already  finished,  a month  earlier 
than  the  contract  time.  Each  staircase  is  in 
sixteen  flights  and  over  100  ft.  high. 

Metropolitan  Improvements,  South  London. 
—The  southern  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge, 
which  was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  was  originally 
projected  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
as  a thoroughfare  from  the  junction  of  the  Old 
Kent  and  New  Kent  roads  through  Bermondsey  to 
Tooley-street.  After  the  completion  of  the  Tower 
Bridge,  the  London  County  Council  widened  to 


60  ft.  Brrmondsey  New-road  northwards,  from  the 
end  of  Old  Kent-road  to  what  was  known  as  Star 
Corner,  and  Grange-road,  whence  they  have 
constructed  a new  road,  having  the  same 
width,  to  Abbey-street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
churchyard — now  a recreation  ground — of  St 
Mary  Magdalene  parish  church,  and  so  across 
1 anner-street  via  Church-street  and  underneath 
the  railway  to  St.  John's  Church  at  the  corner  of 
Artillery-street  and  Horseleydown.  The  thorough- 
fare is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and 
the  cost  of  the  works  amounts  to,  it  is  stated,  about 
400,000/.— The  Bermondsey  Borough  Council  in 
taking  over  a scheme  of  the  late  Rotherhithe  Vestry, 
resolved  at  their  meeting  on  March  4,  to  offer  pre- 
miums of  100/.,  60/.,  and  40/.  respectively,  for  the 
best  three  plans  for  the  erection,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  51,000/.,  of  working-class  dwellings  on  the 
Fulford  and  Braddon  streets  area,  situated  between 
Paradise-street  and  the  Pool  at  Rotherhithe.  The 
Vestry’s  original  plans,  now  relinquished,  comprised 
four  blocks  of  dwellings,  to  be  rented  at  about 
3s.  5d.  per  room  per  week. 

The  City  Surveyor,  Chichester.— Mr.  James 
Saunders,  A.R  I.B.A.,  has  resigned  the  appointment 
of  City  Surveyor  and  Waterworks  Engineer  at 
Chichester,  with  the  intention  of  entering  on  private 
practice  as  a civil  engineer  and  architect  at  Newark 
and  in  Nottingham.  The  post  of  City  Surveyor  of 
Chichester  therefore  becomes  vacant. 

Russell-street,  Drury-lane.— A large  block 
of  buildings  between  Crown-court  and  the  crossing 
of  Drury-lane  has  lately  been  demolished,  the  clear- 
ance extending  northwards  as  far  as  the  south 
boundary  of  the  children's  playground,  formerly  a 
burial-ground  appertaining  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-  Fields  and  laid  out  in  1S77  by  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  At  the 
corner  of  Russell-street  and  Diury-lane  stood  the 
old  Albion  tavern,  which  until  recent  years  had 
formed  a favourite  resort  of  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession  in  the  days  when  the  building 
of  theatres  had  not  advanced  westwards  to  the 
lucality  near  Leicester-square. 

Widening  of  Piccadilly.— In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Lough  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  a report  recently  made  to  the 
London  County  Council  by  its  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, detailing  the  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Council  and  his  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  a view  to 
secure  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases  and  at  a 
fair  valuation  the  strip  of  freehold  land  required  for 
the  setting  back  of  the  buildings  on  the  northern 
side  of  Piccadilly,  so  as  to  widen  to  80  ft.  the 
portion  of  the  thoroughfare  between  the  Circus 
and  Sackville-street ; and  whether  he  could  see  his 
way  to  assist  the  object  in  view.  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  : I have  seen  the  report  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member.  No  doubt  the  setting  back  of  the 
buildings  on  this  site  would  afford  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  traffic  in  this  crowded  thoroughfare  ; 
and  I should  like  to  see  such  an  improvement 
carried  out.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  which 
does  not  come  under  my  department,  and  any 
question  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Treasury. 

Plumbers’  Examination  at  King’s  College. — 
Thirty  master  and  operative  plumbers  applying  for 
registration  under  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  attended  at  King’s  College  on  the  Sth 
inst.  for  examination  by  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Plumbers.  The  candidates  were  from  various 
parts  of  London,  and  also  from  Dover,  Eastbourne, 
Hailsham  (Sussex),  Ramsgate,  Redhill,  St.  Albans, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  Sutton  (Surrey).  The 
practical  test  included  lead  bossing  and  the  making 
of  plumbers'  joints,  &c.  The  examination  questions 
included  the  subjects  of  contamination  of  drinking 
water  from  faulty  connexions,  roof  covering, 
arrangement  of  bath,  sink  and  closet  wastes,  drain- 
age of  town  houses,  and  disconnection  with  sewers. 
The  examiners  were  : Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  master 
plumber,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ; Mr. 

J.  Knight,  master  plumber  ; and  Messrs.  J.  T.  Martin 
and  G W.  Stacey,  representing  the  United  Operative 
Plumbers’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  masters  and  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  operatives  succeeded  in  passing  the  examina- 
tion. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.— We  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  (as  stated  in  our  advertising 
columns)  that  the  dates  of  the  examination  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science  are  altered  from  March 
28  and  29,  as  originally  advertised,  to  April  4 and  5. 

Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.  — On 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  8,  the  members  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters 
visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.,  Edward-street,  Blackfriars.  Much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  woodworking  machinery, 
which  was  seen  in  operation,  especially  in  the 
planing,  moulding,  tenoning,  and  mortising  ma- 
chinery, of  which  the  firm  have  a large  variety.  At 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
firm  for  having  kept  their  works  open  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Ellis  and  seconded  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Cutter.  Mr.  F.  W.  Reynolds,  in  responding, 
said  that  it  had  been  a pleasure  to  show  the 
machinery  to  such  an  intelligent,  critical,  and 
appreciative  gathering.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
British  manufacturing  trades  were  to  maintain  their 
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supremacy,  the  British  workman  must  do  his  best 
in  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  that  he, 
as  a manufacturer  of  woodworking  machinery,  was 
desirous  of  bringing  out  such  machinery  as  would 
at  all  times  be  able  to  cope  with  the  competition  of 
foreign  countries.  , , 

Beverley  Minster.— A very  large  clock  with 
chimes  has  just  been  erected  in  the  minster  towers. 
The  chimes  play  upon  ten  bells  in  the  north-west 
tower,  and  the  hours  are  struck  upon  a new  bell 
(Great  John),  which  weighs  seven  tons,  in  the 
south-west  tower.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby, 
generally  to  the  designs  of  Lord  Grimthorpe. 

Water-colours  by  Mr.  Ernest  George. — 
Messrs.  Frost  & Reid  have  on  view  at  their  gallery 
at  8,  Glare-street,  Bristol,  a small  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  architectural  subjects  by 
Mr.  Ernest  George,  including  subjects  from  Venice, 
Bologna,  Dieppe,  Louvain,  and  other  Continental 
towns. 

Abbey  Dore  Church.— a new  stained-glass 
memorial  window  has  recently  been  fixed  in  one  of 
the  large  lancets  in  the  clearstory  on  the  south  side 
of  the  presbytery  at  Abbey  Dore  Church.  It  is 
largely  heraldic,  and  the  centre  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  an  elaborate  shield  of  twenty  quarterings— the 
arms  of  the  donor — surmounted  by  helmet,  crest, 
and  mantlings.  In  the  apex  of  the  window  are 
initials  and  monograms,  and  in  the  lower  part  a 
memorial  inscription,  the  whole  design  being 
enclosed  in  a plain  border.  The  window  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  James  Powell  & Son,  of  White- 
friars,  from  the  design  and  details  supplied  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A BUILDER  FOR  RESCISSION 
OF  CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  Gibbs  v.  Towle  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
5th  and  6th  insts.— an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
builder,  the  purchaser  of  a small  property  situated 
at  Stapleford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  against 
the  defendant,  the  vendor,  the  plaintiff  alleging  that 
he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  contract  by  mis- 
representations made  by  the  defendant  as  to  the 
area  of  the  land  in  question. 

The  plaintiff  asked  for  rescission  of  the  contract, 
or  in  the  alternative,  if  specific  performance  was 
granted,  that  there  might,  in  consequence  of  the 
misrepresentation,  be  an  abatement  of  the  purchase 
price.  No  fraud  was  alleged. 

Mr.  Upjohn,  K.C.,  and  the  Hon,  Frank  Russell 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins, 
ICC.,  and  Mr.  G.  Lawrence  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Upjohn,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  in 
March,  1901,  Mr.  Towle  was  endeavouring  to  sell 
a piece  of  land  near  Stapleford  and  advertised  it. 
The  plaintiff  saw  the  advertisement,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  parties  went  together  on 
March  18  to  a place  called  Trowell.  The  plaintiff 
saw  the  land  there,  but  entertained  no  idea  of 
buying  it  On  walking  back  to  Stapleford  together 
a conversation  took  place  about  the  land  the 
defendant  had  there.  On  the  same  day  the 
plaintiff  saw  the  piece  of  land  at  Stapleford.  The 
defendant  represented  that  it  was  about  1,000 
square  yards  and  asked  30s.  per  square  yard  for  it. 
He  ultimately  agreed  to  take  the  sum  of  1,250/.  for 
the  land,  that  being  at  the  rate  of  25s.  per  square 
yard.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  executed 
on  March  iS,  1901,  the  agreement  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  defendant  would  accept  1,250/.  for 
the  land  on  the  condition  that  the  defendant  should 
be  allowed  to  pull  down  the  old  buildings  on  the  site 
and  keep  the  materials  for  himself.  The  purchase 
was  to  be  completed  by  June  24  following.  In 
April  the  defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff  at  his 
place  of  business  in  Loughborough  and  asked  him 
for  a further  instalment  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land.  As  a result  of  the  interview  the  plaintiff 
agreed  to  give  the  defendant  an  additional  250/.  on 
the  purchase  price  agreed  upon  if  the  defendant 
would  agree  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  materials 
of  the  old  houses  on  the  site.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  did  not  want  to  build  quite  as  soon  as  he 
intended,  and  as  the  buildings  were  let  and  pro- 
ducing a rental  he  was  anxious  that  that  state  of 
things  should  remain.  In  the  following  August  the 
plaintiff’s  solicitor  asked  for  an  abstract  of  title,  and 
on  September  7 a complete  abstract  was  sent.  Then 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  area  of  the  land, 
and  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  instructed  a surveyor  to 
make  a plan  of  the  property.  This  was  done,  and 
the  plan  showed  that  the  area  of  the  land  was  only 
690  sq.  yds.  That  fact  was  communicated  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  then  he  raised  the  point  that  the  land 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  representation  that 
the  defendant  originally  made. 

Evidence  having  been  given  in  support  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case, 

For  the  defence  the  defendant  said  he  was 
formerly  in  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham,  but 
retired  some  time  ago.  He  had  since  been  engaged 
in  building  operations.  On  March  18  last  year  the 
plaintiff  and  his  brother  came  to  him  about  some 
land  that  he  had  for  sale,  and  which  he  had  adver- 
tised ; but  nothing  came  of  this.  When  walking 
down  the  road  he  told  the  plaintiff  and  his  brother 


about  the  land  in  question,  and  they  visited  it,  he 
pointing  out  what  he  had  conceded  to  the  County 
Council  for  footpaths.  He  told  them  that  the  site 
originally  included  some  1,200  yards.  He  asked 
1,500/.  for  the  land.  There  was  no  mention  of  a 
price  per  yard,  and  he  never  said  he  must  have  30s. 
per  yard  for  it.  Plaintiff  said  that  1,500/.  was  too 
much,  and  eventually  plaintiff  agreed  to  give  1,250/., 
and  he  sold  it  for  that  price.  It  was  not  till  the 
following  October  that  he  heard  there  was  any  dis- 
satisfaction about  the  area  of  the  land.  The 
plaintiff  asked  as  to  the  area  of  the  land,  but  witness 
told  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  many  yards 
there  were  in  the  area.  He  refused  to  make  any 
abatement  in  the  price  when  plaintiff  told  him 
about  the  area. 

The  defendant’s  wife  having  given  evidence  in 
support  of  the  defendant’s  case,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
having  addressed  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  his  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
he  did  not  impute  intentional  misrepresentation  or 
want  of  bona  tides  against  the  defendant.  He  could 
not,  however,  accept  the  defendant’s  statement. 
His  Lordship  accordingly  made  a decree  rescinding 
the  contract,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  repay  to 
the  plaintiff  the  deposits  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  viz., 
350/ , with  a declaration  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a lien  for  the  amount,  together  with 
profit,  interest,  and  costs. 

Mr.  Upjohn  said  he  was  willing  to  accept  a pay- 
ment of  350/.  without  interest  if  paid  within  a 
month  ; if  not  paid  within  a month  with  4 per  cent, 
interest. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  HOLBORN  TO 
THE  STRAND. 

The  case  of  the  London  County  Council  v.  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Lords  Macnaghten,  Shand,  Davey,  Bramp- 
ton, Robertson,  and  Lindley,  on  the  10th  instant,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Collins  (now  the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  and  Stirling, 
reversing  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  the 
Chancery  Division.  The  case  was  reported  in  the 
Builder  of  May  4 and  iS,  1901.  The  case  raised  a 
question  of  interpretation  of  a section  of  the 
London  County  Council  (Improvement)  Act,  1S90. 
When  the  Act  was  passed  the  defendant  company 
had  a generating  station  and  works  for  the  purpose 
of  electric  lighting  in  Sardinia-street,  the  whole  of 
which  wa3  required  to  be  taken  by  the  County 
Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand.  A statutory  bargain  was 
arrived  at  between  the  parties,  which  was  embodied 
in  Section  58  of  the  Improvement  Act.  The  dispute 
arose  under  Sub-section  7,  which  provided  in  effect 
that  the  Council,  before  the  date  of  conveyance  and 
lease  of  the  new  site  (which  the  Council  had  to 
provide  for  the  Company),  should  pay  or  secure  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Company  a sum  equal  to  the 
costs  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  a new  generating 
station  upon  the  new  site,  with  new  plant  of  a 
capacity  to  generate  and  supply  electrical  energy  to 
an  output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts.  The 
plaintiffs  contended  that  this  meant  that  they  were 
only  bound  to  provide  a sum  equal  to  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  a new 
generating  station  with  new  plant  of  a capacity 
to  generate  and  supply  electrical  energy  to 
an  output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts, 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a new  plant  of  a capacity  to  gene- 
rate and  supply  electrical  energy  to  an  output  of 
5,000  kilowatts,  or  any  number  more  than  4,000 
kilowatts,  on  the  ground  that,  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, a more  powerful  plant  might  be 
required  to  generate  and  supply  4,000  kilowatts. 
The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
the  sum  claimed  by  them  was  based  on  the  station 
and  plant  being  of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply 
such  output  as  a matter  of  practical  commercial 
working,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
generate  and  supply  an  output  of  not  less  than  a 
fixed  amount  without  having,  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  plant  capable  of  generating  or  supplying 
such  an  amount,  temporarily  spare  or  extra 
plant  in  case  of  a breakdown  or  repairs.  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  right  in 
their  contention,  and  granted  a declaration  to  that 
effect.  On  the  defendants’  appeal,  however,  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  Lord  Justice  Collins,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  it  was  obvious  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Council, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a decision  by  competent 
persons  on  questions  of  fact.  It  wa3  substantially 
agreed  that  the  matter  must  go  to  an  arbitrator  as 
to  some  part  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  to  anticipate  the  arbitration 
by  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a point  of  law  arising  upon  the  section 
in  question.  The  short  point  of  law  which  the  Court 
had  to  decide  was  whether,  as  a matter  of  law,  the 
arbitrator  was  to  be  debarred  from  allowing,  and 
therefore  calling  upon,  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  for  any- 
thing more  than  for  such  engines  which  could  fairly 
be  graded  up  to  4,000  kilowatts.  The  conclusion  he 
came  to  was  that  on  the  section  in  question  the 
proper  direction  would  be  that  the  sum  to  be  paid 


would  be  for  such  plant  as  would  be  required  to 
generate  for  a reasonable  period  under  all  condi- 
tions such  as  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  an 
energy  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts.  It  would 
be  for  experts  to  determine  the  number  of  engines 
and  their  capacity  sufficient  to  generate  the  requi- 
site supply  imposed  on  the  defendants.  If  the 
experts  said  that  four  such  engines  were  not  com- 
petent in  an  ordinary  commercial  sense  to  carryout 
the  obligation  imposed  on  the  defendants  of  con- 
tinually supplying  an  output  of  4,000  kilowatts,  then 
the  County  Council  must  find  the  money  and  pay 
for  anything  more  that  was  required.  Lord  Justice 
Stirling  concurred,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly 
allowed.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Methold,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  appellants 
(plaintiffs),  and  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sargant 
for  the  respondents  (the  defendants). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
their  Lordships  unanimously  held  that  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Act  the  limit  of  4,000  kilowatts 
was  intended  to  be  the  measure  of  the  County 
Council’s  liability. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  being  set  aside,  and  the 
order  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  restored. 


ACTION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  FEES. 

THE  case  of  Dolby  & Williamson  v.  Lord  Wen- 
lock  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  with- 
out a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  nth 
inst. 

Mr.  McCall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Cohen  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Bairstow  for  the  defendant. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs,  who 
are  electrical  engineers,  claimed  from  the  defendant 
318/.  for  professional  fees  in  connexion  with  the 
installation  of  electric  light  at  Lord  Wenlock’s  seat, 
Escrick  Park,  York.  The  defendant  had  paid  150/. 
into  court,  with  a denial  of  liability.  The  case 
turned  on  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Walker, 
Lord  Wenlock’s  agent,  and  the  plaintiffs  as  to  the 
amount  for  which  the  work  in  question  was  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  submitted  that  the 
work  was  to  be  executed  for  3,000/.  The  work 
occupied  from  October,  1900,  to  jjune,  1901  ; and 
Mr.  McCall  contended  that  on  the  letters  between 
the  parties,  if  there  was  a limit  to  3,000/.  it 
applied  only  to  the  year  1901,  the  instructions  being 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  to  prepare  a scheme  which 
would  be  capable  of  development  and  on  which 
there  would  be  much  larger  expenditure  than 
3,000/.  in  the  year  1901.  In  the  communications 
which  passed  various  alternative  tenders  were 
submitted  to  the  agent,  who  decided  that  the 
highest  was  too  expensive  and  the  lowest  unwork- 
able. Suggestions  were  made  by  which  portions  of 
the  scheme  should  be  omitted,  and  on  this  part  of 
the  case  Mr.  Walton  put  it  that  the  letters  showed 
that  even  with  these  reductions  on  a higher  tender 
the  work  was  not  to  cost  more  than  3,000/. 

His  Lordship  pointed  out  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
charged  3 per  cent,  on  a scheme  which  was  to  cost 
about  5,000/.,  as  well  as  3 per  cent,  on  a smaller 
scheme.  Could  they  charge  3 per  cent,  on  both 
schemes  ? 

Mr.  McCall  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
within  their  rights  in  doing  so,  as  they  had 
received  instructions  to  prepare  both  schemes. 
The  expert  evidence  would  show  that  this  was 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  profession.  The 
plaintiffs  had  written  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he  could 
not  expect  them  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing 
a scheme  and  inviting  tenders  without  com- 
pensating them  for  their  trouble.  In  a further 
letter  the  plaintiffs  had  pointed  out  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  same  results  for  3,000/. 
as  could  have  been  obtained  from  an  original 
estimate  amounting  to  almost  twice  that  sum. 

Mr.  Walton  suggested  that  an  answer  to  an  appli- 
cation by  plaintiffs  for  a payment  on  account  of 
fees  should  be  read.  J| 

Mr.  McCall  read  the  reply  of  Mr.  Walker,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  pay  any  fees 
because  he  considered  that  the  plaintiffs'  charges 
were  exorbitant  and  that  Lord  Wenlock  was  entitled 
to  damages  because  of  the  inferior  work  which  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dolby,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  gave 
evidence  of  interviews  he  had  with  Mr.  Walker  as 
to  the  installation,  and  stated  that  he  was  told 
the  defendant  did  not  want  to  spend  more 
than  3,000/.  in  the  first  year,  and  subsequent 
work  was  left  open  for  future  consideration. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  a letter  dated  March  27,  1901,  had 
agreed  to  spend  3,260/.  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
tender  submitted  was  for  3,040/.  That  was  a work- 
able scheme,  the  lower  figure  having  been  arrived 
at  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  battery.  The  3 per 
cent,  was  charged  on  the  smaller  scheme  as  well  as 
on  the  original  one  because  plaintiffs  had  to  pre- 
pare fresh  drawings  and  arrange  the  plant  in  a 
different  manner.  Mr.  Walker  never  said  there  was 
a limit  of  3,000/.,  and  plaintiffs  were  only  to  be 
paid  for  that.  Plaintiffs  prepared  a scheme  of  which 
sections  could  have  been  carried  out  for  3,000/.,  but 
Mr.  Walker  put  in  other  sections,  which  raised  the 
cost.  The  work  which  had  been  carried  out  by 
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tiers  were  according  to  the  plans  prepared  by 
lintiffs. 

Mr.  Walton  said  he  did  not  dispute  that  the 
heme  which  had  been  carried  out  was  workable, 
it  what  he  did  suggest  was  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
epared  a scheme  which  was  not  workable,  and 
r which  they  charged  their  fees. 

Mr.  Dolby,  continuing,  said  the  charges  of  the 
aintiffs  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and  according  to 
e usual  practice.  In  cross-examination  he  claimed 
at  an  electrical  engineer  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
ale  fees,  even  if  the  scheme  was  not  approved. 

Mr.  Birstal,  electrical  engineer,  said  the  charges 
ade  by  the  plaintiffs  were  usual  in  the  profession. 
Cross-examined,  the  witness  said,  generally  speak- 
g,  he  agreed  that  the  estimate  should  be  carried 
it  for  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  figure  quoted 
fore  the  engineer  could  be  considered  as  entitled 
his  fees. 

Mr.  Walton,  for  the  defence,  said  that  the 
fendant  was  anxious  that  the  plaintiffs  should  be 
lid  something,  and  he  considered  the  sum  paid 
to  court  ample  payment  for  the  services  the  plain- 
fs  had  rendered.  The  limit  of  3,000/.  had  been 
:ed  upon,  but  plaintiffs  had  submitted  a scheme 
»sting  far  more  than  that  sum,  and  the  150/.  was 
lid  into  court  in  respect  of  such  portion  of  their 
rvices  as  had  proved  useful  to  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Francis  Elliot  Walker,  the  defendant’s  agent, 
ive  evidence  to  the  effect  that  from  the  beginning 
1 the  end  the  limit  as  to  3,000 l.  was  insisted  upon, 
tender  was  obtained  for  3,Soo /.,  but  witness 
fused  it,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  matter.  The 
aintiffs  then  sent  in  a mutilated  scheme  for 
340/.  Had  he  been  aware  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
itimate  might  be  exceeded  by  above  20  per  cent. 
: would  not  have  agreed  to  it.  He  was  limited  by 
ord  Wenlock  to  3,000/. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Griming,  architect,  said  that  in  a case 
here  the  design  sent  in  was  more  costly  than 
e estimate  the  range  allowable  was  within  10  per 
:nt.  of  that  estimate  before  the  architect  could 
aim  his  3 per  cent.  That  was  the  custom  of  his 
•ofession,  though  it  was  not  the  law. 

His  Lordship  asked  whether  there  was  any 
jjection  to  payment  by  quantum  meruit  ? 

Mr.  McCall  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  take  six 
lineas  a day. 

Mr.  Watney,  electrical  and  consulting  engineer, 
id  if  an  estimate  was  made  it  should  be  carried 
it  at  a figure  within  about  10  per  cent,  of  it. 

Mr.  Walton  submitted  that  all  the  plans  had  been 
iviously  experimental,  and  taking  the  seven  days 
iring  which  Mr.  Dolby  was  occupied  at  six  guineas 
day,  together  with  incidental  work  in  London, 
at  would  give  a sum  of  about  50/.  Three  times 
at  amount  had  already  been  paid  into  court,  and 
insidering  that,  strictly  speaking,  Mr,  Dolby  was 
(titled  to  nothing,  his  estimate  having  been  ex- 
eded,  he  had  been  very  justly  dealt  with. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was 
etty  clear  that  there  was  no  rule  as  to  charging 
per  cent,  on  either  the  tender  or  anything  else, 
>r  was  there  any  custom  prevailing  as  to  the 
argin  that  could  reasonably  exist  as  between  the 
timate  of  the  electrical  engineer  and  the  tender  by 
hich  he  was  able  to  get  the  work  done.  The 
ie3tions  were  whether  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
anything  at  all,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  paid 
' quantum  meruit.  On  the  whole,  he  came  to  the 
inclusion  that  the  sum  paid  into  court  was  sufti- 
ent  to  meet  the  claim,  but  as  it  had  been  paid  in 
ith  a denial  of  liability,  judgment  would  be  for  the 
aintiffs,  with  costs  down  to  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ent  into  court. 

Xo  order  was  made  as  to  the  costs  in  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  14. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 
C.  Lander  on  “ Co-operalive  Homes.”  7.30  p.m. 
Sanitary  InstiUite  { Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
ofessor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Con- 
uction  and  Planning:  Soil  and  Local  Physical  Con- 
ions."  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  ( Westminster 

\lacc  Motet). — Paper  on  “ The  Uses  of  Engineering 
odels,"  by  Mr.  Pereival  Marshall,  Chairman.  8 p.m. 
r nstitution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (Students’  meeting). 
Mr.  H.  J.  Deane,  BE.,  on  “The  Use  of  Long  Steel 
ires  in  Surveying.”  8 p in. 

Sheffield.  Society  0/  Architects  and  Surveyors. — Paper 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

Saturday,  March  15. 

nstitution  of  Junior  Engineers.—  Conversazione  at  the 
Jstminster  Palace  Hotel-  Reception  at  7 p.m.  by  the 
esident  (Sir  John  Jackson,  F.R.S.E.)  and  Lady 
:kson,  the  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 

1 loyal  Institution.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A., 
“ Some  Electrical  Developments.”  V.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
leers).  — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  Works,  Sutton, 
rrey.  3 p.m.  . 

far  tic y College  Engineering  Society , Southampton. — 
. S.  W.  Smith  on  “The  Microstructure  of  Steel." 

Monday,  March  17. 

loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Sidney 
Greenslade  on  “ The  Planning  of  some  Recent  Library 
ijdings  in  the  United  States,”  with  lantern  illustrations. 

Society  of  Arts  (.Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes, 
LP.S.  on  “Photography  Applied  to  Illustration  and 
lting.” — III.  8 p.m. 


Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  ( Archi- 
tectural Section).— Mr.  A.  G.  Wallis,  C.E.,  on  “Some 
Details  of  Modern  Sanitary  Practice.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  r8. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  on  “ Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting.” 

7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Paper  to  be  further 
discussed  : “ Electrical  Traction  on  Railways,”  by  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Mordey  and  Bernard  M.  Jenkin.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  discussion,  the  following  Papers  will  be  read  : 
“ The  Greenwich  Footway  Tunnel,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cop- 
perthwaite  ; “ Subaqueous  Tunnelling  through  the  Thames 
Gravel — Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Haigh.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  19. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  J.  Clifton  Robinson  on  “ Electric 
Traction  : London’s  Tubes,  Trams,  and  Trains.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.  — Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois  on  “The 
Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse  in  Large  Towns.” 

8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).—  (1)  Inspection  in  the  District  of 
Islington  and  at  the  Borough  Disinfecting  Station.  2 p.m. 
(2)  Mr.  W.  Spinks  on  “Calculations,  Measurements,  and 
Plans  and  Sections.”  7 pm. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  {Birmingham 
Local  Section). — Mr.  R.  P.  Hulse  on  “ Tests  on  the 
Nernst  Lamp"  (communicated  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Morris). 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  -Students’  visit  to  the 
works  of  the  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd., 
Brook  Green,  Hammersmith.  Assemble  at  the  works, 
2.15  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  20. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  {Free  Lectures  on 
Matters  connected  with  Building). — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
F.S.A.,  on  “Early  Renaissance  Buildings  in  England.” 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  on  “ Sanitary  Appliances.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  James  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper,  M.A.,  on  “ Problems  of 
Electric  Railways.”  8 p.m. 


Friday,  March  21. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  on  "The 
Dwellings  erected  at  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton  Hough." 
7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Geheimrath  Professor  Otto  N. 
Witt  on  “Recent  Developments  in  Colouring  Matter.” 
9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  on  “ House  Drainage."  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Papers  to  be 
read,  and  discussed  collectively  : — “ Fencing  of  Steam  and 
Gas  Engines,”  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Marshall  ; “ Fencing  or 
Guarding  Machinery  used  in  Textile  Factories,”  by  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Platt;  “Protection  of  Lift-shafts,  and  Safety 
Devices  in  connection  with  Life-doors  and  Controlling 
G;ar,”  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Walker;  “Guarding  Machine 
Tools,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson.  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  G.  A. 
Cox  on  “ The  B.A.A.  Excursion  to  Burford,”  illustrated 
by  Mr.  J.  Ward. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society.— Messrs. 
J.  McLeod  and  A.  W.  R.  Bell  on  “Prevention  of  Damp 
in  Walls.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  22. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Demonstration  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  Beddington  Sewage  Farm. 
3 p m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association—  Visit  to  Glas- 
gow under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association. 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“ Some  Electrical  Developments."  VI.  3 p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Visit  to  Leuchars 
Church  and  Earlshall. 

Hartley  College  Engineering  Society  {Southampton).— 
Mr.  D.  R.  Bennett  on  “The  Construction  of  Roads  and 
Streets.”  7 p.m. 

Architectural  Association.— Fourth  spring  visit,  to  (1) 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Ashley-gardens,  Victona- 
street,  Westminster,  2.30  p.m.  ; (2)  New  Police-station  at 
Cannon-row  (New  Scotland  Yard),  4 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  28.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Blackmore,  Essex.— The  Elm  Farm,  30  a.  o r. 

24  p.,  c.,  y.r.  41/.  ■ • • • A'S00 

Ingatestone,  Essex.— Mill-green,  a copyhold  house, 

y.r.  3°° 

Fryerning,  Essex.— A copyhold  cottage  and  enclo- 
sure, 3 a.  y.r.  9/.  10s 150 

Cottage,  four  tenements  and  two  plots  ot  land, 

c.,  y.r.  22/.  350 

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

Kentish  Town.— 76,  Weeding ton-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  8/..,  y.r.  40/..  275 

Muswell  Hill. — Tetherdown,  Laurel  Lodge,  f., 

e.r.  65/. . . .- 9,0 

By  A.  H.  Turner  & Co. 

Horsell,  Surrey.— The  Cottage,  f.,  p 1.000 

Clapham.— 244  and  246,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 

g.r.  22/.  1 os.,  p 1,295 

March  3.— By  Harman  Bros. 

Fulham.— 34,  Estercombe-av.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  e.r.  55/-  --••• : 680 

Hackney.— 9,  The  Broadway  (S),  u.t.  433  yrs-> 

g.r.  61.  1 os.,  e.r.  75/.  (including  fixtures)  015 

By  Bellamy  & Co.  (at  Walham  Green). 

Fulham.— 60  and  62,  Epirus-rcL,  u.t.  77*  yrs.,  f.r. 

n/.,  w.r.  83/.  4s 670 

March  4.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Mayfair.— 2,  Hill-st..  u.t.  443  yrs.,  B-r-  *5o/-,  P---  5>°c° 

By  Bowditch  & Grant. 

Croydon.— Chatsworth-rd.,  Roselea,  f.,  p L750 


By  Eastman  Bros. 

Sydenham. — 1,  Venner-rd.,  u.t.  76I  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

q-r-  4o/- 

By  Foster  & Cranfield  (on  premises). 
Hackney. — 15,  Dinmont-st.,  with  yard,  stabling, 

&c.,  u.t.  13J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s.,  p 

March  5.— By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 
Streatham. — Babington-rd.,  Frating,  f.,  e.r.  85/... 
Kentish  Town. — 44,  Castle-id.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  q.r.  38/. 

53  and  55,  Lewis-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r. 

54/.  

9 and  11,  Quadrant-gr.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s., 

y-r-  5'/ 

35,  Hadley-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  q.r.  28/ 

Brixton.— 40  and  42,  Tindal-st.,  u.t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  v/.r.  67/.  1 2s 

Herne  Hill.— 46,  Milkwood-rd.  (S),  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  40/. 

Southwark. — 242  Tabard-st.  (coffee  shop),  u.t. 

34i  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  34/ 

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 
Camberwell.— Elminglon-ter.,  f.g.  rents  56Z.  14s., 

reversion  in  78  yrs 

Forest  Hill. -62,  St.  Germain’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30/.  .. 
Broadstairs,  Kent. — 2,  Belmont-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  25 1.  .. 

8,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  31/ 

Canning  Town.  — Victoria  Dock-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

38/.  ios.,  reversion  in  257  yrs 

Bethnal  Green.— 355,  Cambridge-rd.  (S),  u.t.  183 

yrs.,  g r.  8d.,  y.r.  40/. 

By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 

Clapton.— 2 tand  23,Pembury-rd.,  u.t.  494  yrs.,  g.r. 

ib/.,  y.r.  110/ 

Forest  Gate. — 53,  55,  and  57,  Wellington-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  67/.  12s 

By  Henry  Morten. 

Highbury.— 25,  Poet’s-rd.,  u.t.  47J  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  18s.,  e.r.  42/. . 

By  A.  Prevost  & Son. 

Limehouse.—  2,  Rich-st.,f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 

Poplar.  — 26,  27,  28  and  29,  Sussex-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  130/ 

23  to  33  (odd),  Northumberland-st.,  u.t.  634  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  150/.  16s 

Mile  End.— 85,  87  and  89,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  27 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  q.r.  88/ 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Stockwell.— 3,  5,  and  7,  Stockwell  Pk.-cres.,  u.t. 

24  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  y.r.  129/...  •• 

Kennington.— 57,  Kenmngton  Oval,  y.r.  50/.  , 
also  l.g.  rents  25/.  10s.,  u.t.  17J  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.  — • • 

Battersea. — 39,  Bridge-rd.  West.  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

nl.,  y.r.  40/ 

Streatham. — 158  to  180  (even),  Wellfield-rd.,  U.t. 

57 J yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  w.r.  436/.  16s 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester. — 23,  Lennox-pl,,  f.,  w.r.  9/.  2s 

47,  York-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  14/.  6s 

March  6 —By  Edward  J.  Carter. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.— The  Broadway,  f.g.r. 

25/.,  reversion  in  674  yrs 

Mount  Pleasant,  f g r.'s  1,625/.,  reversion  m 71 


CaiverVey  Pk.,  f.g.r.  50'.,  reversion  in  674  yrs... 
By  Glasier  & Sons. 

Hyde  Park.  — 83,  Westbourne-ter.  and  93,  East- 

bourne-mews,  u.t.  354  yrs.,  g.r.  50'.,  p 

Kensington.— 21,  Campden  House-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  

By  Norman  & Son. 

Whitechapel.  — High-st.,  Size-yd.,  comprising 
workshops,  warehouses,  stables,  &c.,  u.t.  46I 

yrs.,  g.r.  450/.,  y.r.  550/ 

March  6. -By  Newuon,  Edwards,  & 
Shephard. 

Islington. — Upper-st.  (Hare  and  Hounds  Yard), 

e.g.r.  35/.,  reversion  in  25  yrs 

8,  Church-st.,  f.,  y.r.  42 1 • 10s.  • •■•••••• 

255)  Upper-st.  (s),  and  5,  Swan-yard,  f.,  y.r. 

41  and  43,  Northampton-st.,  u.t.  164  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  w.r.  97/.  ios : ••:••••  :• 

Fulham.— 18  and  22,  Star-rd.,  with  stabling,  t., 

Anerley.— 171,  Croyiion-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

e.r.  60/. 

Holloway.— Charles-st.,  Victoria  Cottage,  u.t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  50/. • 

Forest  Hill.— 10,  Waldenshaw-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey.— 19,  Biikenhead- 

av.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  40/.  

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Barnes.- 57  to  75  (odd),  Railway-st., 
Cross-street,  f.,  w.r.,  189/.  14s... 
Whitechapel.— 167,  Whitechapel-rd., 

Citygof  London.— 14,  Cheapside  (s.), 

lease  for  6|  yrs.,  y.r.  375/. 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Hackney,  n,  St.  Mark’s-villas,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  42/. _• 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Bermondsey.— 102,  Drummond-rJ.,  u.t.  42  yrs  , 
Camberwell.— 9, "10,  11,  and  12,  Stalion-ter.,  u.t. 
Dulwich.— 31,  Underhill-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
Battersea.— 77  and  78,  Eccles-rd.,  u.t.  785  yrs., 

Wandsworth. —14°,  142,  and  144.  Bennerley-rd. , 

u.t.  79S  ys..  g-f-  >9/-  i°s->  y-r-  96/- 

March  7.- By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 
Walthamstow.— 10,  12,  and  14,  Clarendon-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  69/.  

41,  Prospect-hill,  u.t.  6i4  yrs.,  g.r 

Leyton.— 66^  68,  and  70,  Sophia-rd.,  u.t.  M yrs., 

g,r.  7/.  ios.,  w.r.  66/.  

By  Vincent  S.  Leigh. 

Hackney.— 23  and  24,  Cburch-st.,  u.t.  404  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  84/. 

Tottenham. — 378,  West  Green-rd.,  u.t.  191  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  31/.  

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Willesden. — 10,  The  Ravenscroft,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.  9s.  8d  , e.r.  3./,  also  page 


and  11, 
• t.  38-i  yrs., 
, beneficial 


14/.  17s.  6d., 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  tbe  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRENTWOOD.— For  repairs  to  the  Spread  Eagle, 
Brentwood.  Messrs.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches,  archi- 
tects, 3,  Crooked-lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Bromley-by- 
Bow,  E.  : — 

T.  Bruty* £286 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  stabline,  Streatham  Com- 
mon, S.W.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked- 
lane,  King  William-street,  E.C.  : — 

Courtney  & Fairbairn  £549  I Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  ..£489  [ 
W.  Mason  495  I Candler  & Sons*  469 


LONDON. — For  internal  decorations  to  a house, 
Streatham  Common,  S.W.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  E.C.  :— 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  ..£668  I Maple  & Co.,  Ltd.*  ..£565 
Candler  & Sons 647  | 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  stabline,  Wanstead, 
N.E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane, 
King  William-street,  E.C.:- 

Osborn  & Sons  £729  I Battley,  Sons,  & 

W.  Mundy  702  Holness*  £635 

C.  J.  Sherwood  691  | 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  &c.,  to  the  Joiners’  Arms, 
Stratford,  E.  Messrs.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches, 
architects,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.,  and  Bromley-by-Bow, 
E.  :— 

E.  F.  & T.  J.  Walker  £258  I S.  Salt* £207 

A.  W.  Derby  239  | 


LONDON.—  For  repairs  at  the  Albion,  Stratford,  E. 
Messrs.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches,  architects,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  and  Bromley- 
by-Bow,  E. : — 

A.  Webb  £345  I J-  T.  Robey £295 

T.  Osborn  & Sons  327  | E.  F.  & T.  J.  Walker*  287 


LONDON.  For  the  erection  of  new  banking  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Pall-mall  and  Waterloo-place,  S W.  (site 
of  the  Old  Wanderers’  Club),  for  Sir  Henry  Seymour 
King,  M.P.  Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson,  architect,  Leadenhall 
Bui  dings,  E.C.:— 


Foster  & Dicksee  ..£27,777 

Holloway  Brcs 27,200 

Simpson  & Son  ....  24,657 
W.  Downs 23,243 


Maple  & Co £22,924 

T-  Carmichael 22,280 

Patman  & 

Folheringham*  ..  21,963 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office. — Wartoich  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching:,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

SSTlifATES  GIVEN  FOE  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROiD 
MAKING. 


LONDONDERRY.— For  the  erection  of  (1)  villa  resi- 
dence and  (2)  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Clooney  Park, 
for  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  solicitor,  Derry.  Mr.  R.  Eccles 
Buchanan,  C.E.,  Castle-street,  Londonderry  :— 

Villa.  Semi-detached. 


J.  A.  Fulton £1,260 

Shannon  & Routledge 1,050 

Smyth  Bros.. 1,100 

Robt.  Colhoun,  Strand*  ..  1,050 


£2,000 

1,700 

1,580 


SEACROFT.— For  infectious  diseases  hospital,  for  the 
City  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  54,  Bedford- 
square,  London  : — 


William  Airey £2391423 

Roper  & Sons 237,233 

Shillitoe  & Sons  . . 237,000 
Obank  & Sons 234,601 


Armitage  & Hodg- 


Nicholson  & Son.. 
Arnold  & Son* 


[Separate  tenders  were  received  for  letting  the  work  to 
the  different  trades,  but  the  total  of  the  lowest  of  all  these 
was  £223,591.] 


WALTON. — For  drainage  work,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey.  Messrs.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches,  surveyors, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
Bromley-by-Bow,  E.  : — 

E.  J.  Ingram £198  o I Gaze  & Sons £'67  o 

B.  Ingram  & Co.  ..  175  o | Luker& Son*  * 149  10 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  forming  new  roads  and 
construction  of  sewers  and  water  drains  on  the  Thorpe 
Hall  Estate,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Geary.  Mr.  F.  Selby,  sur- 
veyor, 44,  Chancery-lane : — 

E.  Wilson  £995  o I G.  Wilson  £918  o 

W.  & C.  French  ..  949  15  | A.  W.  Porter* 868  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■ ' THH  BUILDER  " (Pubtlsned  Weekly)  li  supplied  DIRECT  flora 
tbe  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (5a  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THH 
BUILDRR,”  Catherlno-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  lu  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Pnblishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensusrs 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ 1 Post. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER, 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

R E D S AN  DFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS-  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
r6.  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  beyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Ilarding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  rTeli?hone. No- 4M 


■ nesi 

N0E8  8TREK 


‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, ' 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHeSTER. 

Telephone : 0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester."  \ 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


ELM.  Office  ol  Works,  Tbe  School  Board  for  London,  Ao. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAUREMCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

GANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOOiC  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  QYLINDERg  FOR  HOT-WATER  0IR0UIATI0H. 

, : 352  *°  364’  EtJST0N-R0AD'  N-W-  aEd  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW-  RPIQTn,  . 

6 an^  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  4Q  ST  TT'Nrnp'n'  qotta  dv  _ D nlo  1 O1  L*  ■ 

* ana  49.  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE,  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0R0NATI0N-RD 
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rREGGON 

& CO. 

UNDERTAKE 

:ot  only  ROOFING 

BUT 

ALL  KINDS 

OF 

WROUGHT 

IRON, 

( COPPER, 

AND 

[INC  WORK, 

LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

BOTH 

INDOOR  AND  OUT. 


1! VENT8LATSNG-PBPES,  FLUES, 

! CHIMNEY-COWLS,  CUTTERS, 
IJILDERS’  BUCKETS,  CISTERNS, 

&c. 

Kept  in  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 


JDNLY  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  HANDS  EM- 
I0YED  IN  THE  FACTORY  OR  SENT  OUT  TO 
ORDER. 

Ail  kinds  of  IRON-WORK 
ISALYANIZED, 

FREE  COLLECTION  & RE-DELIVERY. 

'i  Estimates  upon  Application . 


fREGGON 

& CO. 

lie,  Iron,  Pelt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
nd  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

OPPER,  IRON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

I (THE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 

irons  -wonzs, 
IREWERY  ROAD,  London,  n. 

'legramo , “ THEGGON.  LONDON.’’ 


WILLESDEN  PAPER. 


Z"P,n  UnderllninB  Slates,  Tiles,  Iron  | l-PIy  for  Layingfon  Joists  under  Floor  Board 

Buildings,  with  or  without  Boards.  I to  Deaden  Sound,  &c. 

WATER-PROOF.  ROT-PROOF.  INSECT-PROOF. 

Lists  and  views  oJ  large  contracts  whore  WiUesden  Paper  has  been  used,  and  Catalogues  and  Samples.  Post  Free. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNC.  LONDON,  N.W. 


This  Machine  is  for  Planing  Out-of-Twist,  Squaring,  Jointing,  Thicknessing,  Mould- 
ing, <&c.  We  have  made  over  1,000  of  them,  and  have  supplied  over  200  to  various  firms 
in  the  Building  and  Furniture  Trades  in  London,  to  whom  we  can  refer  when  required.  Ib 
is  the  best  General  Planing  Machine  ever  introduced  for  Builder’s  and  Joinery  Work. 


Full  particulars  on  application. 


J.  SAGAR  & CO.  Ltd. 

CANAL  WORKS,  HALS  FAX,  vorks.  LONDON  OFFICE:  65,' watlTng  st“’e.c. 


We  make  the  largest  variety  of 


Catalogues  on  Application. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINES 

for  JOINERS’,  BUILDERS’,  and.  CONTRACTORS’  USE. 

the  I N D ESTR LTcTIBL E PAINT  CO. 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,  &VARNISHE S 

TO  SUIT  ALL  PURPOSES. 

DAMP  WALLS  CURED  > byBROWNING’S  COLOURLESS 

DECAY  IN  STONE  ARRESTED  > PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 

J.STIFF&SOS1S 

STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES  are  made 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended  Devon  and  Dorset  Clays, 
and  are  absolutely  the  Best 

Quality  obtainable.  ^ w ^ ^ Telegram,- 

" STIFF , LONDON.” 


TESTED  PIPES, 
JUNCTIONS,  BENDS,  & c. 

Specially  Selected  and  Hydraulically  Tested. 


OFFICE  and  WORKS — 


LONDON  POTTERY.  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

Dennett  Fireproof  Floors,  &c. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  of  IRONWORK. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PACING,  &c. 


Apply  to 


DENNETT  & INGLE  f*'0'  ^l'i teKo.5  WHITEHALL.  } LONDON,  S'lV* 
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Special  advahtaoes  to  private  insurers. 

IHF,  IMPERL.4L  Insurance  Company, 


J-  Limited.  FIRE. 


. 13).  1.  Old  Broad-street, 

E.C.  and  22,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  l.zUO.OOUl.  Paid-up  300,0001.  Total  Funds, 
DTer  1,500,0001 — E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 


07,  CHARINO  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CtTERENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 

Chief  Office— HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 

Invested  Funds  : £43,000,000. 

Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Fifty-third 
Annual  Meeting,  held  on  6th  March,  1902. 

ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies 
issued  during  the  year  was  76,831,  assuring  the  sum  of 
;£7.575,835,  and  producing  a New  Annual  Premium 
Income  of  £389,776. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
jG3.489.955,  being  an  increase  of  £167,613  over  the  year 
1900. 


number  of  deaths  was  6,723,  and  6,105  Endowment 
Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 

was  651,558. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.  — The  Premiums 
received  during  the  year  were  £5,529,461,  being  an 
increase  of  £81,764. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £2,104,939.  The 
number  of  Deaths  was  211,670,  and  2,227  Endowment 
Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year 
to  those  Policy-holders  of  five  years’  standing  who 
desired  to  discontinue  their  payments  was  74,798,  the 
number  in  force  being  771,279.  The  number  of  Free 
Policies  which  became  Claims  during  the  year  was 


The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  14,334,820  ; their  average  duration  exceeds 
nine  and  a half  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  £43,292,026,  being  au 


The  Staff  Provident  Fund,  which  was  founded  in 
1898  for  the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  staff,  shows  a 
satisfactory  increase  for  the  year,  the  total  amount 
atanding  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  being  £101,960. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths,  & Co.  have  examined 
the  Securities,  and  their  certificate  is  appended  to  the 
Balance  Sheets. 

FREDK.  SCHOOLING, 

Actuary.  D.  W.  STABLE, 

Secretary. 

THOS.  C.  DEWEY,  ) Joint , 
WILLIAM  HUGHES,  f £eneral 
’ ) Managers. 

The  full  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  can  be  obtained  upon 
application. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 

JOINER’S  AND  UNDERTAKER’S 


BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL.  GennlDe.  Old-established. 
Large  Country  Village  In  rapidly  growing  neighbourhood.  Good 
general  builder  ebusiness  to  be  done.— Particulars  of  C.  B.  Smith. 
Sapp  & Wyatt,  79,  High-street,  Fareham. 


Builders,  plumbers,  and  deouk- 

_ £I££SJ.ELECrRIC  and  SANITARY  ENGINEERS.— FOR 
SALE  GOOD  PAVING  CONCERN,  17  years'  lease,  few  miles  out  of 
London.  In  present  hands  over  20  years.  £550.  Good  connection. 
X2?d  F.6?.6™1  builders  business  to  be  done.— Address,  Box  268. 


Offloe  of  * ‘ The  Builder." 


BUSINESS. — Old-established  MONU- 

MENTAL  MASONS'  in  South  Coast  town  for  DISPOSAL  p* 
easy  terms.  Owner  retirlng-Box  278.  Office  of  " The  Builder" 


QTONE  MASON'S  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

. , through  death  of  proprietor  last  week.  With  workshop  and 


atAro„u,*Vfat.h  °i  Pr"Priot°r  last  week.  With  workshops  and 
road,  Cambridge  D"tTa<*e'  ^ at  Cambridffe— Apply.  BUCK.  Stanloy- 


M AOHINE  joinery  business  for 

-7 /TT— 8A;LE'  owln*  to  retirement  of  Partner.  Plant  of  high  class 


- w isuremu.  ^ , 

.. — u.aes,  large  connection,  lone  lease  of  premises 
lars  write  Box  212.  Office  of  "The  Build 


-For  full  particu- 


TJUILDER  and  Decorator’s  BUSINESS 

for  DI8PO8A T — > * • - 


urrpv'"lfi^,InP08AfL  o?bbiDS]  ln  a loTelT  and  wealthy  part  of 
aUbles  attiphei68  #°Uth  in.?ood  poeitlon ; nice  house,  with 

at  coed  ’ ,Ieehold,5’ard  aPd  "°r“sbops.  Splendid  connexion 

WsfkeFs  Adj.’ll  ,Acc°nn(a  cejtified.-ApDly.  BUILDER,  care  of 
walker  a Advertising  Agency,  79.  Cornhlll,  E.C. 


Builders,  decorators,  under] 

TAKERS,  Teddlneton.  Kst-ahlluhoH  inn  . 


FtTe  rlt,K.E8S’  Teddingt"n’  Established  100  vears.  Rent,  9(H 
v.Td  ™ ,i7  C°?,VeDi|°ce'  8P>‘,“d'd  office.  48  ft.  frontage,  large 
I , kuh?ps' ic-  Takings,  1,500/.  per  annum.  Price  1 9001 
Croydon.®  'reeh°Id  P«n,Ues.-WILSON'S.  125.  Northcote  ro^d. 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column , page  xx  ii 


INSTITUTE  OF 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS 


(INCORPORATED). 

THE  NEXT 

EXAMINATION 


Practical  Sanitary  Science 

For  Admission  to  Institute 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  LONDON, 

_ „ APRIL  4th  and  5tli,  1902. 

OWICBB  : 19,  BIOOMSBUEY  8QCARB,  W.C. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  & 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRICES. 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


£VXjI_iD.^Y,  HiIhviiitiejid 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


T^HESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  us 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Just  published. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 

K/_  G.  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 
•J/  71  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 


principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


6/. 


LAND  SFRYEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

ARTHUR T.  WA LMISLEV,  M. I.C.E.  F. S. I.  F.K.C. Lond. 
H on. Assoc. R. I. B. A.  140  Illustrations, 
useful  book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  Instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS;  Their  Calculation 
V.  tier  iUH*  1 hat  or  their  Resistances,  by 
Foi'iiuihe  and  Graphic  Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations, 
handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
ixam  illations  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  and  arranged  and  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text  Book 

’!/  -net  *or  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
7 Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREE3,  M.f.M.E.  234 

Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
iu  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  arid  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Rook  for 

5/  net  Architects,  Engineers.  Surveyors,  and 
/ Craftsmen.  By  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER. 

A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.K. 
"14  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters.  Ac.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


ROADS:  Tliolr Construction  and  Maintenance 

K / with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLA 

net  GREENWELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.S.  Ac.  and  J.  1 
ELSDEN,  B.Se.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  beon  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relatii 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  tlie  belief  that  no  one  ca 
become  au  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  understand 
the  nature  aud  properties  of  the  material  at  his  diaposaL 


FIELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  B 

K / , ARTHUR T.WALMI9LEY.  M. I.C.E.  F.S.I.F.K.C.Loni 

,j/  - net  Him. Assoc.R.LB.A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  ai 


2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BFILDING  WORKS 
•-i/fi  and  How  to  Write  Them.  A Manual  fi 
,J/U  Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RICHAB: 
FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  so  th« 
when  ho  has  learnt  the  method  aud  general  principles  he  may  appl 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 


2nd  Thousand. 

QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  B 

*>  /If  , W.  E.  DAVIS. 

'-*/  " " A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simpli 

its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  iu  the  productlo 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intentioi 
ally  simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  Bubjeol 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE:  or,  Sanltar 


Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Enginee) 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Students.  B 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER.  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIf 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A. M. I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  in  all  ii 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  f or  any  e: 
animation  in  Sanitary  Science 


London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


an  altogether  original 
idea.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  at  slmpll- 
‘ J costs  of  Timber  and 
Stone,  and,  wlthont  boast- 
. I ran  safely  say  the 
. iblern  remained  unsolved 
until  I invented  my  CALCU- 
LATOR, which  tells  the  cost 
at  a glance  of  all  sizes  of 
Timber  and  Scone  at  any 
price  per  std.  or  cube  foot, 
thus  abolishing  all  cublDg 
and  superlng.  Price  is 2s.  9d. 
nett,  post-free  ( P.O.  pre- 
ferred). Each  issue  of  this 


•8 


adve 


NEW  TESTIMONIAL 

Mr.  A.  BBS  T,  Builder. 

Newsham.  writes Your 
Timber  Calculator  certainly 
supersedes  the  tedious  operation  of  superii 
of  great  service  to  all  connected  with  th« 
recommend  It  as  a simple  and  practical 


ig  aud  cubing,  and  will  be 
baild'ng  trade.  I heartily 

s id  ]obour  •• 


J.H.  KERNER  GREENWOOD, 

(B  Dept.)  st.  Ann’s  offices,  king’s  lynn. 


TYEPARTMENT  of  TECHNOLOGY. 

-*-/  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE 
The  Institute's  EXAMINATIONS  in  TECHNOLOGY  will  be  held 
n APRTI,  21.  22.  23  os  os  or  oo  „„,j  3q  . on  1,  2,  3,  6,  8.  and 


i APRIL  21,  22,  23,  24.  25, 

; on  JUNE  7 and  14. 

All  Applications  from  Local  Secretaries  for  Examination  In 
eennninov  m,,.*  bj  forwarded  to  the  Department  on  or  before 


Technology  _ 

MARCH  17  th. 

Only  by  payment  of  an  additional  fee 
after  that  date. 

Candidates  in  Technology  not  attending  any  registered  class  should 
DDlv  at  once  tn  the  Secretary  of  the  nearest  Technical  School  or 


n Applications  be  received 


apply 

Looal  Centre. 

onlJ  in  very  exceptional  cases  when  no  other  arrangements 
can  be  made,  that  Applications  will  be  entertained  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  at  the  Offices  of  the  Institute,  All  Buch  Applica- 
™mJ,ahou  d bB  &ddre°sed  to  the  DEPAR  TMKNT  of  TKCHNOI  OGY 
CITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE'  EXHIBITION- 
ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a postal  order 

K,  cSr.ut.)  ■ “•  “b,“l  “a  e’*’1"  “ “• 


OURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

K-f  NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPar* ttov  , 


tlon«Ma™^«nC<irt?8E.8  PREPARATION  for  these  Examlna- 


arninge  ro  commence  study  at  any  time.  The  following  table 
“b0"8  ^ Prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr  PARRY'S 
pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations:—  * 
tostitution  Prixe  ..  1895  1898  1897  1898  1899  _ ifini 

Special  Prise  ....  — -loan  ioqo  10qq  r?;} 

S—s  S E ffl  g 1 ii 

Orawter  Prise  . . ..  _ _ _ lfiqo  1889  1900  ~ 

JS a-.7iS.1S”  W-  ni'Swi  w™  'Z 

oraokenea  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr  PARRY 

»°ve  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  It  the  last 
Mr  ^ PARRY  ''and'Tni  ^obtained  by  candidates  prep^tl  by 

“wevTTrti’  , d 16.i  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  pYttculars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  tor  aov  advice  with 
FsTa-M  SlVET»  fpp>T  t°  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
ZS&&ZP*  “•  VlotorU',U'eel.  Westminster.  Telephone,  680 


CANITARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC 

O TICAL  SANITAP.Y  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  8ANITAR 


INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondent 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  ar 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  San 
tary  Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  Ac.  Sever 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing.' 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac,  to  0.8.L  28,  VI 
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Building  Contracts  * 

IKE  most  maxims, 
that  of  Pope  that 
"A  little  learning 
is  a dangerous 
thing  ’’  contains 
about  an  equal 
amount  of  truth 
and  error.  For 
every  builder  and 
architect  who  has 
anything  like  a real  business  to  conduct 
must  have  some  acquaintance  with  legal 
principles  in  regard  to  those  questions  of  law 
which  are  concerned  with  building  contracts. 
The  architect  especially  must  know,  not 
only  what  are  his  own  rights  and  duties,  but 
also  those  of  the  contractor  in  relation  to  the 
building  owner.  At  the  same  time,  while 
•each  of  these  persons,  architect  or  contractor, 
should  know  certain  general  principles,  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  for  him  to 
enter  into  legal  details  which  should  be  kept 
•entirely  to  lawyers.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  nature  of  buildiDg  contracts 
enables  the  law  'which  affects  them  to  be 
■connected  in  a somewhat  systematic  manner 
with  the  general  course  of  a buildiDg  con- 
tract. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  is  first  of  all  the, 
engagement  of  the  architect  by  the  building 
owner.  There  then  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  contract  between  the  latter  and 
the  contractor;  the  carrying  out  of  this 
■engagement ; the  ([termination  of  it  by  the 
architect’s  final  certificate  ; and  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  a dispute  which  is  concluded 
by  an  arbitration  or  action  at  law,  and  the 
inevitable  bill  of  costs.  Unquestionably  a 
great  many  disputes  in  regard  to  building 
contracts  would  be  avoided  if  the  legal 
position  of  the  parties  was  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  especially  by  the  contractor  and 
architect.  In  every  contract  which  is  pro- 

■*  “ Corftlitions  of  Contract  Relating  to  Building  Workc." 
By  Frank  \V,  Macey,  Architect.  Revised  as  to  the 
strictly  legal  .matter  by  B.  T.  Leverson,  Barrister. 
London : Sweet  & Maxwell,  Ltd.,  and  B.  T.  Batsford. 
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perly  drawn  it  is  stipulated  that  extras 
shall  be  ordered  in  writing,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  paid  lor  unless  this  condition 
is  complied  with.  Of  course,  as  we 
all  know,  the  final  certificate  of  the 
architect  can  waive  this  condition,  and 
consequently  many  builders  are  satisfied 
to  execute  extras  under  a verbal  order, 
trusting  to  the  important  final  certificate.  If, 
however,  from  any  cause  whatever  the 
architect  refuses  to  sanction  these  illegal 
extras,  as  they  may  be  called,  by  his  final 
certificate,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
dispute,  and,  perhaps,  litigation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Mr.  Macey’s  work  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  because  it  is  one  which 
essentially  appeals  to  the  practical  maD. 
Shortly  stated,  it  consists  of  conditions  of 
contract,  among  which  are  interspersed 
legal  and  practical  remarks  with  reference 
to  a preliminary  table  of  legal  cases  and 
general  notes.  This  table  is  alphabetical  in 
form,  but  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  is 
necessary,  since  it  appears  to  contain  some 
cases  which  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  work ; for  example,  that  of  Lemmon  v. 
Webb,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  if  the 
branches  of  trees  from  adjoining  land  over- 
hang a.man’s  property  he  can  cut  them  off. 
Nor  are  the  references  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  necessary. 

There  is  also  a tendency  to  state  legal 
propositions  too  shortly  ; for  example,  when 
it  is  stated  that  no  action  lies  against  an 
arbitrator  for  negligence,  the  reader  ought  to 
know  that  it  is  because  he  is  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity.  Subject,  however,  to  this 
criticism,  the  book  is  ably  and  ingeniously 
compiled.  One  could  have  wjshed  that  as 
regards  the  relations  of  the  building  owner 
and  contractor  the  part  relating  to  tender  had 
come  first.  It  falls,  however,  under  Clause 
4 of  the  contract.  As  it  is,  the  following 
clause  is  printed  : — “ The  contractor  shall 
make  his  tender  for  carrying  out  the  works 
by  filling  up  the  form  of  tender  annexed  at 
the  end  of  specification,  and  such  form  is  not 
to  be  detached,  and  no  tender  of  the  con- 
tractors will  be  considered  other  than  on 


that  form  ' We  then  turn  to  p.  194,  where 
we  find  the  form  of  tender,  and  in  regard  to 
this  it  is  pointed  out  that  a tender  may  be 
withdrawn  any  time  before  acceptance,  and 
that  the  acceptance  of  a tender  by  a corpora- 
tion must  as  a general  rule  be  under  seal. 
This  necessity  for  having  all  contracts  with 
corporations  under  seal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  for  a builder  to  bear  in 
mind,  since  innumerable  disputes  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  this  formality.  We 
are  surprised  not  to  find  some  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  been  decided  to 
this  effect  in  the  table  ot  cases. 

There  is  no  more  important  point  in  regard 
to  building  contracts  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  taking  out  of  quantities  ; and  un- 
questionably an  architect  should,  if  possible, 
employ  a surveyor  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  an  architect  has  an  implied 
authority  to  employ  a surveyor  to  take  out 
the  quantities.  It  is  equally  clear,  however, 
that  an  architect  is  not  prohibited  by  law 
from  taking  out  the  quantities  himself — this 
was  a point  decided  in  the  case  ot  Foreshaw 
v.  Lord  Waterpark,  reported  in  the  Builder 
on  June  23,  1900,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
important  case  of  Rested  v.  Nye,  decided 
in  the  following  year  by  a Divisional  court, 
but  in  that  case  the  judge  pointed  out  that 
the  employer  should  be  informed  that  the 
architect  himself  is  about  to  take  out  the 
quantities.  “It  is  safer  and  wiser,”  says 
Mr.  Macey,  "for  the  architect,  whether 
taking  out  the  quantities  himself,  or  when 
employing  a quantity  surveyor  to  do  so,  to 
intorm  the  employer  of  his  proposed  action 
in  the  matter.” 

There  are  so  many  points  in  the  sequence 
of  events  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a buildiDg  contract  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  more  than  note  one  or  two. 
Of  these,  whether  from  a legal  or  a practical 
point  of  view,  none  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  date  of  completion  of  the  work  or 
the  question  of  damages  which  result  from 
its  non-completion.  This  matter  falls  under 
No.  42  of  Mr.  Macey’s  conditions,  but  we 
think  he,  would  have  done  better  in  . his 
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precedent  to  have  omitted  the  preliminary 
words  as  to  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work.  There  may  be  plenty  of 
good  reasons  why  a contractor  should 
postpone  the  commencement  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  the  completion  which  is 
•the  essential  point.  Mr.  Macey  suggests 
the  words  “ within  twelve  calendar  months, 
or  by  a specific  time  Irom  date  of  signing 
contract,”  but  the  great  point  is  that  the 
contractor  shall  from  the  very  beginning  have 
the  exact  day  of  the  month  by  which  the 
work  is  to  be  completed  fixed  in  his  mind. 
On  this  point  the  writer,  we  think,  might 
have  been  more  emphatic.  He  does  not 
refer  to  the  leading  case  of  Jones  v.  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  if  a contractor  agrees  to  com- 
plete by  a fixed  date,  and  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  not  on  account 
of  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  but  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  events,  he  is  still  liable  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contract.  This  is  the 
decision  which,  above  all  others,  should  be 
present  to  a contractor’s  mind,  since  in  the 
stress  of  competition  he  is  always  inclined  to 
give  himself  too  short  a time,  and,  in  some 
oases,  to  trust  to  luck  that  he  will  finish  the 
work  by  the  agreed  date.  Mr.  Macey  refers 
to  the  case  of  Dodd  v.  Churton,  decided  in 
1897,  which  is  a complement  to  the  case 
already  mentioned,  in  which  it  was  decided 
that  if  extra  work  was  ordered,  and  by  it  the 
contractor  was  prevented  from  completing 
the  contract  in  the  specified  time,  the  penalty 
cannot  be  enforced  if  such  extra  work  is  not 
specifically  agreed  to  be  done  by  such  date. 
The  following  paragraph  Mr.  Macey  says  is 
often  embodied  in  the  date  of  completion 
clause : — “ It  shall  be  distinctly  understood 
that  as  time  is  an  important  element  in  the 
contract,  time  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract.”  The  more  simply  a contract  is 
worded,  however,  the  better,  and  the  chief 
point  under  this  particular  head  is  simply  to 
have  a date  inserted  which  shall  give  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  and  by  which  the  contractor  shall 
from  the  very  beginning  shall  determine  to 
abide. 

An  interesting  practical  point,  upon  which,  j 
no  doubt,  a good  many  of  our  readers  hold 
different  opinions,  is  in  regard  to  the  clerk 
of  the  works.  “ The  employment,”  says  Mr. 
Macey,  " of  a clerk  of  works  is  not  always  a 
satisfactory  matter.  The  clerk  of  works 
•occupies  a very  difficult  position.  Hereto- 
fore he  has  always  been  an  educated  man, 
and  unless  the  architect  has  sufficient  work 
to  assure  him  a permanent  appointment,  he 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  By  far 
the  better  plan  to  adopt  is  for  the  employer 
to  allow  the  architect  some  additional  fee  for 
extra  superintendence.  The  architect  can 
then  arrange  with  one  of  his  assistants,  with 
whom  he  is  always  in  touch,  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
work  than  would  otherwise  be  afforded.” 
-Opinions  are  sure  to  differ  upon  this  point, 
because  so  much  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
men  are  prone  to  decide  upon  the  capacity 
of  a class  by  the  particular  capacity  of  one 
or  two  individuals  with  whom  they  have 
been  brought  into  contact.  The  question  of 
the  employment  of  a clerk  of  the  works,  and 
of  the  date  of  the  completion  of  a contract 
illustrate,  however,  the  large  number  of  im- 
portant and  suggestive  points  which  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Macey’s  work  raises. 
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HIGH-POWER  GAS  LAMPS  AND 
THEIR  COST. 

OR  several  years  gas  engineers 
have  been  endeavouring  to  devise 
an  incandescent  gas  lamp  suitable 
for  the  lighting  of  streets  and 
industrial  works,  which  will  emit  from  one 
burner  a light  intensity  equal  to  that  of  the 
2,000  candle-power  electric  arc  lamps,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  less  costly.  This  task  has 
not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  but  during 
the  last  three  years  the  success  of  the  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  has  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
controlling  authorities  in  many  other  towns 
to  adopt,  in  many  cases,  the  incandescent 
gas  lamp  in  preference  to  electric  arc  lamps. 

This  success  has  been  attained  by  the  use 
of  what  is  termed  the  “high  pressure’’ 
system.  In  this  country  gas  is  supplied  to 
consumers  under  a pressure  of  from  i to 
4 in.  of  water.  For  the  high  pressure 
system  this  pressure  is  increased  by  a water 
motor  or  other  device  to  io  or  12  in.  before 
the  gas  passes  to  the  incandescent  burner. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  passing  into  the  burner  is  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  gas  passing  up 
into  the  mixing  tube  of  the  burner,  and  this 
increase  in  velocity  causes  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  air  drawn  through  the  side  air- 
holes of  the  burner,  with  the  result  that  the 
flame  temperature  is  increased  and  a more 
powerful  light  is  emitted  from  the  mantle. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  a similar  result  may  be  obtained  by 
using  the  gas  under  the  ordinary  low  pres- 
sure and  sending  a stream  of  compressed 
air  into  the  mixing  tube,  as  in  the  latest 
form  of  the  Scott-Snell  lamp. 

The  \ise  of  a special  compressing  ap- 
paratus for  each  lamp  is  somewhat  costly, 
and  should  be  quite  unnecessary.  The 
term  "high  pressure”  applied  togas  supplied 
under  a pressure  of  10  in.  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, for  a 10-in.  pressure  is  by  no  means  a 
high  pressure,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
gas  companies  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
supply  gas  under  this  pressure.  Every  con- 
sumer can  with  ease  reduce  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  supplied  to  him  to  any  desired  point 
by  means  of  an  inexpensive  governor,  but 
the  apparatus  required  to  increase  the 
pressure  is  more  costly  and  occupies  more 
space.  The  cost  of  supplying  gas  under  a 
pressure  of  10  in.  from  the  gasworks  would 
not  approach  that  involved  by  the  use  of  a 
separate  compressing  apparatus  for  each 
lamp,  if  high-pressure  lamps  came  into 
general  use. 

In  the  United  States,  illuminating  gas  has 
for  some  yeais  been  distributed  over  large 
areas  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton  under  a pressure 
of  554  in.  of  water  (20  lbs.  per  sq.  in.) 
without  increasing  the  loss  by  leakage  and 
without  perceptibly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  gas.  It  is  true  that  the  wrought-iron 
mains  have  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  be 
connected  with  great  care,  but  it  is  quite 
time  to  adopt  a higher  standard  of  sound- 
ness for  gas  mains  in  British  towns,  and  if 
American  gas  engineers  can  construct  mains 
which  remain  gas-tight  under  554-in.  pres- 
sure, British  gas  engineers  ought  to  be  able 
to  successfully  accomplish  distribution  under 
a pressure  of  10  in.  The  Mond  Gas  Com- 
pany is  about  to  distribute  Mond  gas  in 
South  Staffordshire  under  a pressure  varying 
from  55  to  194  in.  in  the  mains,  and  if 
Mond  gas  can  be  so  distributed,  there  is 


little  doubt  that  coal  gas  can  be  similarly 
treated.  If,  moreover,  the  supply  of  high- 
pressure  gas  necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  cheap  defective  brackets  and 
pendants  now  in  use,  and  the  introduction 
of  gas-tight  pipes  and  fittings,  a notable 
achievement  would  have  been  effected. 

With  high-pressure  gas  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  obtain  more  powerful  lamps,  but 
the  intensity  of  light  obtained  per  unit  ot 
gas  consumed  is  also  increased.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  candle- 
power  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed  per 
hour  obtained  by  the  use  of  different 
descriptions  of  gas  burners  : — 


Per  cubic  foot 
of  gas 
per  hour. 

Flat-flame  burners 2-5  candles.. 

Argand  burners 3.0  „ 

Regenerative  burners  8.0  „ 

Ordinary  incandescent  burners  20.0  „ 

High  - pressure  incandescent 

burners  30.0  ,r 


By  supplying  gas  to  the  burner  under  a 
pressure  of  10  in.,  a 300  candle-power  light  is- 
obtained  with  a consumption  of  10  cubic  ft. 
of  gas  per  hour.  By  increasing  the  pressure 
to  54  in.,  ^Mr.  Onslow,  of  Woolwich,  has 
found  that  the  light  may  be  increased  to  450 
candle-power,  while  the  consumption  is  in- 
creased to  15  cubic  ft.  per  hour.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  as  much  as  forty  candles 
per  cubic  ft,  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  can 
be  obtained,  but  the  writer’s  experience 
indicates  that  thirty  candles  per  cubic  ft. 
is  a fair  average. 

To  enable  the  gas  lamps  to  bear  com- 
parison with  the  electric  arc  lamps  it  is  usual 
to  place  two  or  three  of  these  high-power 
gas  burners  in  each  lantern,  or  in  separate 
lanterns  [supported  by  one  column.  In 
Ludgate-circus,  London,  high-pressure  gas 
lamps  may  be  seen  side  by  side  with  electrie 
arc  lamps,  and  the  gas  lamps  appear  to 
be  quite  as  efficient  as  the  electric  lights. 
Here  the  gas  lamps  |are  usually  maintained 
in  good  working  order,  and  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory  ; but  on  the  Tower  Bridge, 
London  Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge,  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge  the  mantles  are  not 
always  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  it  is 
usually  possible  to  find  on  these  otherwise 
admirably  lighted  bridges  several  prominent 
advertisements  of  an  objectionable  feature 
of  incandescent  gaslighting,  i.e.,  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  mantles  constant  attention. 
Although  mantles  of  unusual  strength  are 
manufactureddor  high-pressure  lighting,  they 
are  very  liable  to  break  or  get  out  cf 
position. 

In  a paper  recently  communicated  by  Mr. 
Nasmith  to  the  Manchester  Association  of 
Engineers  reference  is  made  to  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Newbigging  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation  upon  a trial  made  with  thirty-fiv® 
lamps  supplied  with  gas  compressed  by  the 
Keith  apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus, 
connexions,  and  pipes  for  installation  of 
thirty-five  burners  was  15-5/.  os.  2d.,  while 
for  maintenance  for  347  hours  the  installation, 
including  10  per  cent,  interest  on  capital, 
the  cost  was  18/.  9s.  2d.,  the  latter  sura 


being  made  up  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Gas,  83,000  c.  ft.  at  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  10  7 6 

Water,  25,560  gals,  at  4-85d.  per  1,000  o 10  4 
Mantles  and  rods  (two  mantles  al- 
lowed for  each  burner) 477 

Extra  attendance  and  glazing  1 17  il 

Interest  for  one  month  at  10  per  cent.  1 5 !° 


£18  q 2. 
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The  relative  cost  of  the  various  systems  of 
lighting  by  gas  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Cost  per  hour  of 
maintaining  a 
light  of  1,000  c.-p. 

Flat  flame  burners .. 7'5^- 

Ordinary  low-pressure  incandes- 
cent burners i'96d. 

High  - pressure  incandescent 

burners 177& 

Mr.  A.  W.  Onslow,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
advocates  the  use  of  a much  higher  pressure 
than  10  in.  In  one  ot  the  Arsenal  factories, 
in  which  500  to  600  men  are  employed,  and 
which  is  well  filled  with  machinery  of  all 
descriptions,  he  has  replaced  605  flat  flames 
by  150  incandescent  burners  supplied  with 
gas  raised  to  a pressure  of  54  in.  by  means 
of  a rotary  blower.  The  relative  results 
obtained  from  the  two  forms  of  installation 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Number  of 
burners. 

Gas  consumed 
per  hour. 

Total  candle- 
power. 

Total  cost 
per  hour. 

riibir 

feet. 

Candles 

s.  d. 

Flat  flame  installation  . . 

605 

8 6$ 

Incandescent  installation 

150 

2,250 

164.950 

6 roi 

The  6s.  io£d.  quoted  as  the  working  cost 
‘of  the  incandescent  installation  includes  the 
cost  of  mantles,  renewals,  power,  and  every 
incidental  charge.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  this  factory  a saving  of  is.  Sd.  per  hour  in 
the  cost  of  lighting  has  been  effected,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  intensity  of  the  light 
obtained  has  been  increased  to  nearly  nine 
times  the  original  candle-power,  by  the 
substitution  of  high-power  incandescent  gas 
burners  for  ordinary  flat  flame  burners. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conditions  at  Wool- 
wich are  more  favourable  for  high  pressure 
lighting  than  in  many  other  factories,  but  it 
is  evident  that,  where  proper  supervision  can 
be  given  to  the  burners,  the  incandescent 
system  of  gas  lighting  may  be  successfully 
introduced  into  workshops  in  which 
machinery  is  employed,  and  will  result  in  a 
diminution  in  the  heat  evolved,  a less 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  an  appreciable 
pecuniary  economy. 


NOTES. 

Fo  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 

Building  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 

Contract.  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
proposed  form  of  conditions  of  contract 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  as  the  result  of  a 
joint  committee  of  representatives  of  the 
two  Institutes,  and  rejected  (in  our  opinion 
rightly)  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  because  it  included  the 
application  of  the  arbitration  clause  during 
the  progress  of  the  works  to  the  case  of 
materials  condemned  by  the  architect  as 
unfit.  The  demand  that  an  architect  is  not 
to  condemn  materials  supplied  for  his  build- 
ing without  the  builder  having  the  power  to 
call  in  a third  person  to  (possibly)  reverse 
the  architect’s  decision,  seems  to  us  simply 
preposterous ; it  is  putting  the  architect 
in  a position  absolutely  inconsistent 
either  with  self-respect  or  with  proper 
control  over  the  building.  The  language  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders’  Report  is,  we 
admit,  moderate  enough,  and  those  who 
do  not  know  the  tacts  would  hardly 
gather  from  it  what  important  issues  are 
involved  in  the  difference  between  the 


Architects  and  the  Builders  on  this  point. 
Builders  may  know  that  there  are  some  un- 
reasonable architects;  on  the  other  hand, 
architects  know  that  there  are  some  dis- 
honest builders,  who  require  a very  tight 
hand  over  them.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
while  the  architect  used  to  be  master  on  the 
building  works,  the  builder  wants  to  be 
master  now. 

The  Ventilation  A FEW  ^ ° th"e  WaS  3 

of  the  Houses  recurrence  of  the  grumble  which 
of  Parliament.  arjses  from  tjme  tQ  tjme  jn  tjie 

House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  bad 
ventilation  of  the  House  and  its  accessory 
departments.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who 
are  not  in  constant  attendance  in  the  House, 
as  the  representatives  of  general  newspapers 
are,  to  realise  how  far  these  complaints  are 
really  justified  ; but  we  have  a strong  im- 
pression that  some  members  would  never  be 
contented  with  anything,  and  that  those  who 
complain  for  the  most  part  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion. It  is  pretty  obvious  that  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  member  for  Dumbartonshire,  who 
brought  forward  the  subject  on  the  present 
occasion,  does  not,  as  he  referred  to 
ceiling  gas-burners  as  the  means  of  extract, 
whereas  the  extraction  is  performed  by  a 
fire  at  the  bottom  of  a great  up-cast  shaft  in 
the  Victoria  Tower,  with  a fan  to  aid  it 
when  necessary  ; at  all  events  this  was  the 
arrangement  when  we  went  over  the  build- 
ing with  the  clerk  of  works  some  years  ago, 
with  the  express  object  of  seeing  the  whole 
system  ; we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
th’s  system  has  been  discontinued,  and  we 
can  testify  from  observation  that  the  extract 
current  obtained  by  this  means  is  a very 
strong  one  indeed.  We  quite  agree  that  the 
system  of  admitting  air  through  the  floor 
matting  is  a bad  one  to  begin  with,  and  that 
it  is  time  that  a better  system  were  intro- 
duced. But  it  would  be  well  if  members 
who  bring  forward  resolutions  as  to  the 
want  of  ventilation  would  make  themselves 
properly  acquainted  with  the  facts  before 
they  make  their  complaints. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Bill  pro- 
Electrk ^Supply  rnoted.  by  the  various  London 

Local  Authorities  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  electric  supply  under- 
takings has  passed  the  second  reading,  as  it 
is  only  right  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  their  case  to  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  seems 
rather  hard  that  because  in  London  several 
electric  companies  have  been  empowered  to 
supply  in  more  than  one  area  and  to  set  up 
generating  stations  outside  of  London  that 
therefore  the  Act  authorising  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  these  undertakings  is  inoperative. 
The  Bill  was  the  result  of  a conference 
between  the  London  Corporation,  the 
County  Council,  and  the  various  Local 
Authorities.  Its  main  provisions  were, 
first,  to  enable  Local  Authorities  to 
combine  for  purchase ; secondly,  to 
enable  the  London  County  Council  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  pur- 
chase ; thirdly,  to  bring  undertakings  for  the 
supply  of  electricity  in  bulk  within  the 
Purchase  Acts ; and  fourthly,  to  enable  the 
London  County  Council  to  supply  electricity 
to  local  authorities.  The  London  County 
Council,  in  promoting  the  Bill,  merely 
wished  to  secure  for  London  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  other  communities.  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  who  spoke  strongly  against  the  Bill, 


said  that  the  Government  was  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  In  his 
opinion,  the  question  could  not  be  settled 
now  by  what  he  described  as  a premature 
and  ill-considered  private  Bill.  Mr.  Bryce 
said  that  the  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
London  County  Council  at  the  request  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  local  authorities 
interested,  who  point  out  that  vested  inte- 
rests in  electric  lighting  are  being  created  in 
their  districts  every  day.  The  longer  legis- 
lation is  delayed  the  more  hopeless  will  it 
be  to  deal  with  the  purchase  question  in  the 
broad  way  suggested  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


„ The  Commissioners  appointed 

sion  on  Sewage  in  1 398  to  inquire  into  the 
Disposal.  various  methods  of  sewage- 
disposal  and  to  report  as  to  what  methods 
may  properly  be  adopted  under  different 
circumstances,  have  issued  a bulky  volume 
containing  the  evidence  collected  between 
June  22,  1898,  and  May  22,  1901.  Among 
the  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  here 
reproduced  are  government  officials,  doctors 
of  medicine  and  of  science,  chemists, 
bacteriologists,  engineers,  solicitors,  members 
of  important  municipal  corporations,  paten- 
tees, and  others.  The  first  and  second  wit- 
nesses were  Mr.  A.  D.  Adrian,  C.B.,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Mr.  A.  Murray  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Scotland).  They  were 
followed  by  many  well-known  experts,  in- 
cluding Sir  Edward  Frankland,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  Dr.  Rideal,  Dr.  Percy  Frankland, 
Dr.  Woodhead,  Dr.  Houston,  Dr.  Adeney, 
Colonel  Ducat,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Santo 
Crimp,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff,  R.  A. 
Tatton,  Frank  Scudder,  Donald  Cameron, 
W.  J.  Dibdin,  Baldwin  Latham,  C.  J. 
Whittaker,  and  others.  The  report  contai  rs 
also  a record  of  visits  to  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Ripon,  and  Accrington.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  volume  is  the  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  the  bacterial  treatment 
of  sewage  in  tanks,  contact-beds,  and  filters. 
Land  treatment  and  chemical  precipitation 
are  not  neglected,  but  the  Commissioners 
have  evidently  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  most  modern 
methods.  That  the  evidence  collected  in 
this  volume  is  in  favour  of  bacteriolysis  is 
proved  by  the  interim  Report,  based  on  this 
evidence,  and  issued  last  year,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  said: — “We  are  satisfied  that 
it  is'  practicable  to  produce  by  artificial  pro- 
cesses  alone,  either  lrom  sewage  or  from 
certain  mixtures  of  sewage  and  trade  refuse 
effluents  which  will  not  putrefy,  which 
would  be  classed  as  good  according  to 
ordinary  chemical  standards,  and  which 
might  be  discharged  into  a stream  without 
tear  of  creating  a nuisance.”  We  hope  to 
consider  the  volume  of  evidence  more 
thoroughly  in  an  early  issue. 


Work  at  the  We  were  agreeably  surprised 
National  jast  Wednesday  to  find  that  no 
Laboratory,  only  were  the  alterations  which 
had  to  be  done  to  Bushey  House  to  fit  it  up 
as  a laboratory  practically  complete,  but 
that  testing  work  had  actually  begun.  Dr. 
Glazebrook  and  his  able  staff  of  assistants 
deserve  every  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  testing-rooms  have  been  fitted  up.  We 
noticed  an  electric  furnace  which  enabled 
pyrometers  to  be  tested  up  to  1,200  deg. 
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Centigrade.  The  possibility  that  this 
opens  to  manufacturers  of  being  able 
to  measure  accurately  very  high  temperatures 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  quality  of  the  work  that 
Dr.  Marker  has  already  done  in  platinum 
thermometry  is  a guarantee  of  the  high 
class  work  that  will  be  done  in  this  depart 
ment.  The  arrangements  of  the  engineering 
laboratory  are  very  complete,  and  accurate 
tests  on  pressure  gauges,  standard  screws, 
&c,,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  ordinary  workshops,  can  be  easily  made  in 
it.  The  electrical  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with 
apparatus  of  the  most  approved  type,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  set 
up  a Kelvin  voltmeter  with  a mirror  reflect- 
ing a spot  of  light  on  to  a circular  scale  as  a 
standard.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  forms  an 
almost  perfect  standard.  He  has  also 
arranged  apparatus  for  making  both  elabo- 
rate and  simple  tests  on  iron  for  permea- 
bility and  hysteresis.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  that  later  on  Dr.  Glazebrook  intends 
to  take  up  the  vexed  question  of 
standards  of  light.  This  question  has 
been  causing  considerable  trouble  amongst 
electricians.  The  pentane  standard,  which 
is  the  one  most  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  needs  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  we  have  found  that  the  marked 
candle-power  of  ordinary  electric  glow  lamps 
is,  as  a rule,  something  very  different  from 
their  real  candle-power.  The  standardising 
of  glow  lamps  at  Bushey  House  would  be  a 
very  great  help  in  enabling  manufacturers  to 
rate  their  lamps  properly. 


The  case  of  Foulger  v.  Arding 
LaTenant?nd  (the  Times,  March  13,  1902)  is 
of  general  interest  to  landlords 
and  tenants,  as  it  turns  on  a covenant  now 
to  be  found  in  nearly  all  leases,  and  about 
which,  in  its  varying  forms,  considerable  liti. 
gation  has  taken  place.  The  covenant 
occurred  in  a lease  which  contained  no  re- 
pairing covenant  by  either  landlord  or  tenant, 
and  was  in  the  following  terms : — The  lessee 
covenants 

“ to  Pav  and  discharge  all  taxes  rates  including 
sewers  main  drainage  assessments  and  impositions 
whatsoever  which  now  are  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
during  the  continuance  of  the  said  term  hereby 
granted  be  taxed  rated  assessed  charged  or  im- 
posed upon  or  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  or  on  the  landlord  tenant  or  occu- 
pier of  thfe  same  premises  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment or  otherwise  howsoever  (landlords’  property 
tax  and  tithe  only  excepted).’’ 

Under  Section  4 of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  a notice  had  been 
served  on  the  landlord  requiring  him  to 
abate  a nuisance  arising  from  a defective 
privy  on  the  premises.  The  landlord  carried 
out  the  work,  but  under  the  above  covenant 
sued  the  tenant  to  recover  the  amount 
expended.  It  was  admitted  that  but  for  the 
covenant  this  charge  would  be  one  to  fall  on 
the  landlord.  The  Divisional  Court  found 
in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeal  have  now  reversed  this  decision, 
holding  the  word  11  impositions  ’’  to  cover 
this  matter.  It  was  urged  on  the  Court  that 
such  a reading  would  include  the  case  of  a 
building  erected  beyond  the  building  line 
and  the  consequent  duty  of  pulling  it  down, 
but  the  Court  met  this  argument  by  saying 
the  covenant  must  be  read  as  embracing 
only  what  the  parties  could  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  contemplated  as  within  its 
purview.  Both  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 


Divisional  Court  considered  the  decided 
cases  as  expressing  the  law  on  this 
subject  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  the  present  decision  the  limitation 
expressed  above  seems  unsatisfactory  to  us 
in  construing  an  absolute  covenant.  The 
tendency  is  now  to  make  tenants  bear  all 
burdens  in  respect  of  the  property  they 
lease  ; and  from  a consideration  of  the  very 
numerous  cases  on  the  point  it  appears  that, 
to  accomplish  this  object,  in  framing  this 
covenant  care  should  be  taken  to  observe 
three  points : — I.  To  make  the  covenant 
indemnify  the  landlord  both  in  respect  of 
charges  placed  on  the  premises  and  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  himself.  If  this  is  not 
done,  certain  duties  imposed  by  Municipal 
Authorities  as  to  roads  and  sewers,  which 
form  no  part  of  the  premises,  may  not  fall 
within  the  covenant.  2.  To  use  wide 
enough  words  in  laying  the  burden  on  the 
tenant ; for  instance,  a water  rate  has  been 
held  not  “ imposed  ’’  within  the  meaning  of 
a covenant.  3.  To  use  words  wide  enough 
to  embrace  all  rates,  duties,  and  statutory 
obligations  ; and  for  this  purpose,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  decisions,  the  following 
seem  the  most  comprehensive  words  : “ rates 
taxes  assessments  charges  outgoings  imposi 
tions  duties  and  statutory  obligations.” 


Lord  Rayleigh  gave  his  fifth 
L°rLecSi‘eh  5 lecture  on  “ Some  Electrical 
Developments " at  the  Royal 
Institution  last  Saturday.  He  pointed  out 
that  Hertz,  whose  early  death  was  an  almost 
irreparable  loss  to  science,  had  completely 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  Maxwell’s  theory 
that  light  was  an  electrical  phenomenon. 
The  invention  of  the  coherer  by  Branly 
enabled  us  to  detect  electric  waves  to  great 
distances.  He  saw  no  reason  for  doubting 
Mr.  Marconi’s  statement  that  he  had 
sent  wireless  messages  across  the  Atlantic. 
Owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
there  must  be  a mountain  of  water 
about  a hundred  miles  high  above  the 
straight  line  joining  the  sending  and  the 
receiving  station.  Since  Hertzian  waves 
travel  in  straight  lines,  and  cannot  pass 
through  a conducting  substance  like  sea- 
water, the  signals  in  the  ether  must  be  bent 
round  so  as  to  keep  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
It  could  not  be  a phenomenon  of  refraction 
and  it  can  only  be  due  to  diffraction.  Taking 
the  wave  length  of  the  Marconi  waves  to  be 
a thousand  feet,  he  calculated  that  the  case 
was  analogous  to  a luminous  spot  on  a metal 
sphere  one  inch  in  diameter.  As  in  this 
case  the  light  waves  do  not  appreciably 
follow  the  curvature  of  the  ball,  he  concluded 
that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  was  a very 
great  drawback  to  wireless  telegraphy.  It 
would  not  do  to  try  and  get  over  this 
difficulty  by  making  the  wave  length 
of  the  electric  waves  very  long,  as  in 
this  case  they  fail  to  get  a hold  on 
the  ether,  and  only  feeble  signals  would  be 
sent.  Experiments  on  electrical  resonance 
were  shown,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  stated  some 
surprising  results  he  had  arrived  at  theoreti- 
cally. If  there  was  an  alternating-current 
generating  station  in  one  town  and  a suit- 
able circuit  was  placed  in  a neighbouring 
town,  then  theoretically  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  as  much  work  from  this 
secondary  circuit  as  the  station  could  give 
to  the  first  circuit.  This  is  true  even  when 
the  mutual  induction  between  the  two  cir- 
cuits is  almost  zero.  A striking  experiment 


was  shown  illustrating  Hertz’s  discovery  that 
ultra-violet  light  considerably  diminished  the 
resistance  of  air  to  a spark  discharge.  Lord 
Rayleigh  also  showed  that  when  light  was 
concentrated  by  a quartz  lens  on  a piece  of 
zinc  charged  with  negative  electricity  the 
charge  was  rapidly  dissipated.  Introducing 
a thin  plate  of  glass  in  the  path  of  the  light 
effectively  stopped  this  action,  thus  proving 
that  it  was  due  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 


Licensing  of  Itf  view  of  the  approaching 


1-lueilMllg  01  rr — •■“O 

Temporary  Coronation  processions,  the 
Stands.  - „ 

case  of  The  Westminster  Cor- 
poration v.  The  London  County  Council, 
which  we  reported  some  time  since,  should 
have  consideration.  The  question  there 
decided  is,  who  is  the  proper  authority  to 
licence  temporary  stands  or  to  inflict 
penalties  for  their  erection  without  such 
licence,  since  the  passing  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899,  which  divided  the 
administrative  County  of  London  into 
separate  boroughs.  The  point  arose 
connexion  with  the  stands  which 
were  erected  to  view  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  the  late  Sovereign.  Section  5 
of  this  Act  (in  connexion  with  the 
schedule  thereto),  from  a certain  day,  fixed 
by  Order  in  Council  as  November  9,  1900, 
removed  certain  powers  vested  in  the 
London  County  Council  from  that  body  to 
the  Council  of  each  borough.  Among  the 
powers  so  transferred  was  the  power  under 
Section  84  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
to  license  the  setting  up  of  wooden  struc- 
tures, and  to  take  proceedings  for  default  in 
obtaining  or  in  observing  the  conditions  of 
such  licences.  Under  this  Section  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster  claimed 
to  be  the  authority  to  license  certain  of  these 
structures,  whereas  the  County  Council 
claimed  they  fell  under  Sections  82  and 
83  of  the  Act,  and  that  therefore  the  juris- 
diction over  them  was  not  transferred.  The 
Divisional  Court,  constituted  of  three  Judges, 
has  now  held  such  powers  in  regard  to  tem- 
porary structures  made  of  wood  only  (except 
so  far  as  nails  are  used  in  the  construction) 
to  be  transferred  to  the  various  Borough 
Councils.  The  Court,  however,  gave  no 
decision  on  a further  point  which  was  raised, 
as  to  whether  the  supervision  over  these 
structures  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  district 
surveyors,  or  whether  such  duties  under 
the  Act  of  1894  still  fall  on  the  County 
Council  surveyors. 


A correspondent  sends  us  a 
Balconies,  photograph  of  the  house  in 
Pembroke-square  where,  a few 
days  ago,  the  iron  balcony,  on  which  several 
persons  were  standing,  gave  way,  and  the 
occupants  of  it  fell  into  the  area  below- 
The  stone  sill,  into  which  we  presume  the 
lower  return  rails  of  the  balcony  were  fixed, 
appears  to  have  broken  right  away  across 
the  whole  front  of  the  house,  having  been 
very  likely  cracked  by  the  rusting  of  the 
iron.  The  accident  raises  serious  considera- 
tions in  regard  to  the  probable  danger 
from  insecure  balconies  during  the  Corona- 
tion procession  this  year.  Many  of  these 
iron  balconies  to  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
( are  probably  quite  insufficient  to  bear  an 
I unusual  crowd  of  people  ; they  have  in  many 
, cases  been  badly  fixed  to  begin  with,  and 
, their  condition  perhaps  has  never  been 
! examined  since  they  were  fixed.  Unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken  we  shall  be 
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hearing  of  some  lamentable  accidents  from 
the  failure  of  such  balconies  on  houses  on 
the  line  of  route  of  the  procession,  and  on 
those  in  side  streets  which  abut  upon  it.  It 
is  a question  whether  the  District  Surveyors 
ought  not  to  have  official  instructions  to 
examine  balconies  on  the  line  of  route. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Harold 
^Castte!  Hughes  and  Mr.  Clarence 
White,  jointly,  will  prepare 
designs  for  the  proposed  restoration  ol 
Queen  Eleanor's  Tower  at  Conway  Castle. 
That  tower  and  King  Edward’s  Tower  form 
two  of  the  eight  round  towers,  each  with  a 
slender  turret  or  watch-tower,  flanking  the 
castle  main  wall,  and  guarded  the  grand 
entrance  on  the  north-west  side.  Conway 
Castle  was  built  in  1284  by  Edward  I.,  to 
command  the  pass  from  Penmaenmawr,  and 
after  the  designs  of,  it  is  supposed,  Heniy 
de  Elreton,  “master-mason”  of  the  contem- 
porary castle  at  Carnarvon.  It  stands  upon 
a tongue  of  rock  at  the  south-east  apex  ol 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  walls,  i£  mile  in 
length,  encompassing  the  town.  The  oblong 
plan,  covering  an  area  of  60  yards  by  140 
yards,  comprises  two  courts,  and  an  outwork 
at  the  remoter  end  by  the  river-side.  The 
great  hall,  130  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  lighted  with 
six  narrow  windows  opening  upon  a creek 
from  the  Conway  River,  and  three,  of  a later 
date,  that  look  upon  the  ward.  Of  the  eight 
massive  arches  which  supported  the  roof, 
four  have  remained  to  our  time.  On  the 
east  side  is  a small  entrance,  well  protected, 
and  through  the  rock  below  are  passed,  for  a 
distance  of  50  ft.,  the  chains  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  constructed  in  *822  6 by  Telford, 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  he 
followed  for  the  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Straits.  The  Parliamentary  forces  undei 
General  Mytton  captured  the  castle  in  1646 
from  Dr.  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  garrisoned  it  for  the  King.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  granted  to  Edward, 
Earl  of  Conway,  who  dismantled  the  for- 
tress and  shipped  all  its  movable  materials 
lor  the  repair  of  his  seat  in  Ireland.  The 
vessels,  however,  suffered  shipwreck  ar.d 
their  cargoes  were  lost. 


The  Church  of  St.  Friday,  _ March  7,  Dr. 
Helen,  Bishops-  Tristram,  K.C.,  agreed  to 
gate  Wnhin.  grant  a faculty  ol  the  Con- 
sistory  Court  of  London  authorising  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  united 
benefices  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  with 
St.  Martin,  Outwich,  to  carry  out  an  im- 
provement in  a portion  of  the  churchyard. 
The  alteration  will  consist  of  the  addition 
to  the  narrow  roadway  leading  southwards 
out  ol  Great  St.  Helen  s of  an  enclosure  on 


the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the  angle  of 
the  nave  and  Holy  Ghost  Chapel.  The 
enclosure  has  for  some  while  past  con- 
stituted a public  nuisance  in  the  opinion 
of  the  district  sanitary  inspector,  being 
made  a receptacle  lor  all  kinds  of 
rubbish,  besides  forming  an  obstacle  to  the 
turning  of  vehicular  traffic  at  that  spot.  The 
Corporation  of  London  have  undertaken  to 
delray  all  the  charges  of  the  improvement, 
since  a sum  of  only  3,000/.  was  appropriated 
for  restoration  and  repairs  of  the  fabric  after 
the  sale  of  the  site  and  materials  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  the  union  in  1873  ot  the  two 
parishes.  Half  ol'  that  sum  was  expended 
ten  years  ago,  when  a total  amount  of 
12, coo/,  was  spent  upon  the  restoration  o^ 


the  church  and  the  laying-out  of  the  church- 
yard under  the  late  J.  L.  Pearson's  super- 
intendence. Pearson  designed  the  reredos, 
and  various  contributions  of  money  and  in 
kind  were  made  by  the  Merchant  Tailors’, 
Mercers’,  Grocers’,  Skinners’,  and  other  City 
companies  and  by  private  individuals.  The 
dwarf  wall  and  railings  of  the  enclosure  will 
be  replaced  with  .wrought-iron  railings  to 
protect  the  buttress  and  wall  of  the  church 
near  the  south  door,  attributed  to  Inigo 
Jones,  of  which  we  published  a measured 
drawing  by  Mr.  J.  G.  P.  Meaden,  on  August 
20,  1898. 

The  We  hear  that  Mr.  T.  G.  Jack- 
Parish  Church,  son,  R.A.,  has  been  called  in  to 
Portsmouth.  a(jvise  upon  the  structural 
condition  of  Portsmouth  parish  church,  and 
to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  fabric  which  is  greatly  decayed.  The 
present  cruciform  church,  originally  founded 
in  1173-80  by  Richard  Toclive,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  consists  of  a Transitional 
chancel  and  transepts,  a nave  and  aisles  as 
rebuilt  in  1691  in  the  debased  style  then  in 
vogue,  and  a western  tower  surmounted  with 
a cupola  carrying  a vane  in  the  shape  of  a 
gilded  ship,  rising  to  120  ft.,  which  has  formed 
a familiar  landmark  to  many  generations  of 
seamen.  The  church  has  a capacity  of  1,000 
sittings,  and  contains  a cenotaph  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  High 
Admiral,  whom  Felton  stabbed  at  the  Spotted 
Dog,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  High-street. 
The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  and  Katharine 
of  Braganza  is  recorded  in  the  register. 


t , A change  has  been  made  in 

Insti  ute  of  . 

Painttr.  in  the  interior  arrangement  ot  the 

Water-Colours.  r0Qms  of  the  institute  of 

Water  colours,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
east  room  having  been  thrown  into  the 
ceutre  100m,  the  north  part  of  the  east  room 
being  partitioned  off  into  a small  square 
room.  We  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  the 
change  for  exhibition  purposes ; the  long 
east  room  was  a particularly  good  one  for 
hanging  pictures,  and  in  place  of  it  we  now 
have  a long  room  running  east  and  west 
with  the  wall  space  broken  in  the  centre  by 
an  ornamental  column  at  each  side,  on  the 
site  of  the  original  wall.  Architecturally 
the  suite  of  rooms  would  have  a far  better 
effect  if  the  thing  were  done  thoroughly  and 
the  west  room  also  thrown  into  the  centre 
room  with  decorative  columns  ; we  should 
then  not  have  the  awkward  and  unmeaning 
effect  of  columns  projecting  into  a room  in 
the  centre  of  its  long  side;  and  as  the 
alteration  has  been  made  so  far  we  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  completed.  The 
best  things  in  the  present  exhibition  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  the  large  and  prominent 
works,  but  the  smaller  landscapes  and  sea- 
p’eces.  Various  examples  of  the  latter 
class  by  Mr.  John  Reid  are  all  admirable  for 
colour,  light,  and  movement.  Mr.  David 
Green’s  “Returning  Fleet”  (1S1)  is  also  a 
good  little  sea-piece,  and  his  “Marshlands’ 
(257)  and  “ Showery  Weather  ” (304)  equally 
good  in  another  way,  also  " Back  from  the 
Fishing  Grounds  ” (312).  Several  small 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Weedon,  especially 
“ Stormy  Weather  near  Sandwich  (474)» 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  school  of 
David  Cox.  Mr.  John  White's  " Sidmouth 
and  " Branscombe  Sea-weeders  (»4,  9-) 
are  coast  studies  of  special  effects  of  light 
and  colour.  Among  the  larger  landscapes 
those  of  Mr.  Bernard  Evans  are  all  powerful 


in  effect,  in  the  rather  loaded  style  which  he 
ha?  evolved  for  himself;  “Across  Stainbourn 
Moor  ” (292)  has  a good  deal  of  the  style 
and  of  the  peculiar  power  also  of  de  Kouing. 
Among  other  landscapes  may  be  mentioned 
Mr,  Cotman  s “Late  afternoon — Approach 
to  Canterbury”  (20);  Mr.  Walter  FcwRr's 
“Sunny  Days”  (157);  Mr.  Orrock's  "In 
Arundel  Park  ” (161),  the  best  of  his 
exhibits;  Mr.  F.  Walton's  “Anagown,  Loch 
Maree”  (209);  and  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s 
“A  Tidal  Creek,  Isle  of  Wight  ” (232). 
Among  figure-subjects — most  of  which  are 
very  commonplace — the  most  noteworthy  is 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw’s  scene  from  the  opening  of 
“Henry  VI.,”  where  the  messenger,  a soldier 
in  armour,  comes  in  with  the  bad  news  from 
France  ; this  is  a fine  and  remarkable  work. 
Mr.  Henry  Stock  has  confined  himself  on 
this  occasion  to  portraits,  among  which  the 
small  portrait  of  “ Lady  Penrhyn’’  (188)  is  a 
work  of  great  refinement  and  beauty  of 
colour.  Mr.  Wetherbee  gives  us  in  “ The 
Sleeping  Shepherd”  (195)  a finely-composed 
idyll  of  the  Golden  Age.  Among  subjects 
into  which  architecture  enters  are  Mr. 
Fulleylove’s  “Temple  of  Wingless  Victory’ 
(149);  Mr.  Harry  Goodwin’s  “The  Statue 
Spires  of  Milan”  (250)— the  architectural 
details  of  the  foreground  are  rather  hard  and 
deficient  in  texture  ; Mr.  Yeend  King’s  street 
of  “ Chagford  ” (350);  Mr.  Bernard  Evans’s 
careful  and  powerful  drawing  of  part  of 
Fountains  Abbey  (455),  and  Mr.  W.  Collins’s 
“ In  Bygone  Days,”  in  which  he  paints  the 
buildings  of  a monastery  with  figures  of 
monks,  but  forgets  that  in  the  days  of  the 
monks  the  buildings  were  comparatively 
new,  not  ancient  and  weather-worn.  Painters 
of  Mediaeval  buildings  seem  unable  lo  realise 
that  they  were  once  new,  fresh,  and  sharp 
in  their  mouldings  and  details,  and  not  as  we 
see  them  now. 


•HE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
nslitute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at 
lo.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  on 
Ionday  evening,  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  the 
'resident,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  very  much 
d have  to  announce  the  decease  of  Sir  Richard 
'emple,  one  of  their  lion,  members.  Sir 
•ichard  Temple  he  had  known  for  many  years, 
nd  knew  that  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
rt  and  architecture.  Sir  Richard  was  a very 
killed  draughtsman,  and  he  (the  Chairman) 
emembered  many  years  ago  in  India,  when 
^ey  used  to  have  occasional  exhibitions,  bir 
tichard  Temple’s  water-colour  drawings  were 
ie  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  Sir 
iichard  was  an  exceedingly  successful  water- 
olour  artist,  and  he  also  took  considerable 
aterest  in  architecture.  He  dined  at  one  of 
heir  annual  dinners  some  time  ago,  and  nmnc- 
iately  alter  joined  the  Institute  as  an  Hon. 
i-eHow.  He  was  sure  they  all  regretted  very 
auch  to  hear  of  Sir  Richard  s decease. 

Mr  Graham  said  he  had  also  to  announce 
he  decease  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Judge  Fellow  of 
ie  Institute,  who  was  a constant  attendant  lot 
iany  years  at  their-  meetings  and  was  well 
nown  to  many  present.  He  had  further  to 
nnounce  the  death  of  Mr.  VV.  G.  Doolrn,  of 
lublin,  Fellow,  elected  1S99. 

The  Late  Mr.  Bentley  amt  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  at  the  last  meet- 
a painful  incident  to  mention  in  connexion 
,ith  the  death  of  Mr.  Bentley  who,  had  he 
ved,  would  have  been  elected  the  Gold 
fedallist.  As  his  decease  happened  before  he 
(Selected,  the  Council  felt  that  they  could  not 
.roceed  to  give  the  gold  medal  to  the  members 
Hhe  family  in  consideration  of  his  serv.ces 
vithout  reference  to  the  Kmg~-for  rt  was  the 
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King’s  gift.  Accordingly  they  wrote  to  his 
Majesty,  and,  in  reply,  a letter  had  been 
received  from  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  who  said  that 
the  proposal  had  received  his  Majesty’s  careful 
consideration,  but  that  his  Majesty,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  kindly  feelings  which  had 
prompted  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  make 
the  suggestion,  was  of  opinion  that  unless  the 
Council  were  in  any  way  pledged  to  award  the 
medal  as  proposed,  or  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  a case  similar  in  character  had 
occurred  before,  it  would  create  a dangerous 
precedent  if  the  medal  for  the  current  year 
were  given  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bentley  on  the  ground  that  in  virtue  of  that 
gentleman’s  great  services  to  architecture,  the 
Council  would  have  recommended  him  for  the 
medal  had  he  lived  until  the  date  of  their  next 
meeting.  Therefore,  that  settled  the  questior, 
much  as  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
honoured  Mr.  Bentley.  The  Council  at  their 
next  meeting,  would  take  into  consideration 
the  names  of  other  gentlemen  and  nominate 
some  one  else  for  the  gold  medal  for  this  year. 

The  Planning  of  some  Recent  Library  Buildings 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sidney  K.  Greenslade  then  read  a paper 
on  “I he  Planning  of  some  Recent  Library 
Buildings  in  the  United  States,”  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  author  said  that 
the  development  of  the  library  movement  in 
America  during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  so 
enormous  that  few  buildings  erected  previous 
to  1885  would  be  found  to-day  suitable  for 
modern  requirements.  The  librarians  them- 
selves have  settled  points  in  the  policy  of  the 
working  of  libraries  which  previously  were 
undetermined,  and  it  was  the  very  active 
interest  of  these  men  which  had  so  greatly 
assisted  the  architects  to  produce  such  very 
fine  plans.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  generosity  had 
helped  forward  the  movement  wonderfully. 
Last  year  alone  he  gave  more  than  2,500.000/. 
for  new  buildings.  The  result  was  that  the 
American  architect  had  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities, and  was  showing  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  work.  At  present  some  of  the  recent 
plans  seemed  as  perfect  as  possible,  yet  the 
inteiest  in  the  subject  was  so  great  that  new 
developments  were  sure  to  take  place. 

The  author  went  on  to  treat  of  various  repre- 
sentative libraries  under  the  following  heads  : 
(i)  Reference  Libraries  ; (2)  University  Libra- 
pes  , (3)  Town  Libraries  | n three  divisions)  ; 
(4)  Branch  Libraries;  (5)  Small  Libraries.  The 
plannmg  and  general  arrangements  of  the 
buildings,  stack-rooms,  furniture,  &c.,  were 
described  in  every  detail,  and  illustrated  by 
plans  shown  by  the  lantern. 

In  the  first  group  was  placed  the  Library  of 

HhSSi??  Washington,  by  far  the  largest 
library  building  in  the  States,  being  470  If. 
2,by34°  wide.  with  four  great  inner 
M The  oSlte  was  accluired  in  April,  1886, 
and  Messrs  Smitheyer  & Pelz’s  plans  were 
adopted,  but  no  limit  of  cost  was  fixed.  By  the 
summer  of  188S,  Congress,  dissatisfied  with 

fhe  work  Tna1eH-0d2ed  lhG  en,ire  contro1  of 
n r 5Udlnfg  preparation  of  new  plans, 
in  the  hands  of  General  Casey,  Chief  ol 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  In 


cost  of 

previous  expenditure, 
prepared  by  General 


’ fongrtss  en;>cted  that  the  build" 
mg  should  be  erected  at  a total 
i,3oo,ooo/.,  including 

Ca<evdilThl0  * PlaV.-r~..-  „y  vjcuerai 
adopted,  and  under^the  new’ccirr 

commenced’a”d 

The  design  I or  the  New  York  Public 

comDetiii"0"  he!!!S  e,ecled’  1S  result  of  two 
w,Pa  s he,d  ln  l805  and  1897.  In  the 
architer(f‘;0nCl  competition  twelve  firms  ol 
in  the  meHVere  selected  ,r01I>  ‘hose  competing 
total  0pen  competition,  out  ol  a 

Se  & y'elgha  Tentati.ve  Notches  ol 

the  plans  of  each  floor  were  issued  with  the 

by 'the'com  fhMssessors  (with  those  elected 
niy  So  competing  architects).  Professor  Ware 
of  .Columbia  University;  Dr.  Billings  the 
Librarian;  and  Mr.  Bernard  R Green  of  he 
whifhmacti11  u'brH  y hnally  selected  a’ design 
A the  whole  of  these 

S'  was  'nof  f„nd  482  “•  10  lhe  The 

fittings  hni  if  ;1°  ?xce*d  340,000/.  without 

fenSb  the’plan  £%£ 


competition.  The  library  will  have  shelving 
capacity  for  2,000,000  volumes,  and  seems 
nearly  as  perfect  a library  as  possible.  Messrs. 
Carrere  & Hastings,  of  New  York,  are  the 
architects. 

The  State  Historical  Library  building  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  an  extremely  well-planned 
building,  and  forms  an  ideal  reference  library. 
It  is  to  house  675,000  volumes.  Architects, 
Messrs.  Ferry  & Clas,  Milwaukee. 

Of  University  libraries,  those  of  Columbia 
and  New  York  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  They  are  not  unlike  in  plan,  both 
in  general  outline  taking  the  form  of  a Greek 
cross.  The  great  central  reading-room — in 
one  case  octagonal  and  in  the  other  circular — 
is  the  motive  of  the  design  in  both  buildings. 
Special  study-rooms,  with  their  books  stacked 
around  them,  or  near  them,  are  an  important 
feature  of  both  libraries,  and  in  each  are 
treated  in  a different  way.  The  Columbia 
University  Library  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monu- 
mental of  those  yet  erected  in  the  States.  Its 
magnificent  domed  reading-room,  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  is 
octagonal  in  form,  the  four  sides  at  the  angles 
being  shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  by  a great  dome.  The  lighting  is 
from  four  very  large  segmental  windows  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  main  arches  to  the 
sides.  Architecturally  the  building  is  very 
fine,  but  it  is  evident  that  to  obtain  it  utilitarian 
points  have  been  somewhat  sacrificed.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  storage  of  books, 
and  the  difficulty  the  staff  has  in  handling 
them.  Its  total  shelving  capacity  is  1,050,000 
books ; the  cost  was  240,000/.  ; architects, 
Messrs.  McKim,  Meade,  & White,  of  New 
York. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  New  York 
(also  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Meade,  & White) 
though  much  smaller  than  the  Columbia 
University  Library,  is  in  some  ways  more 
compact  in  plan.  Its  domed  reading-room  is 
circular  on  plan,  and  the  books  are  stacked 
round  about  it  and  not  below,  and  are  gene- 
rally more  accessible.  Its  present  shelving 
capacity  is  for  250,000  volumes.  Shelf-room 
for  1,000,000  volumes  altogether  could  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  large  auditorium  below 
the  reading-room  for  stacks. 

The  library  of  the  Law  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  — a remarkably  well 
arranged  and  convenient  plan  — was  also 
described.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Cope 
& Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Town  libraries  the  author  dealt  with  in  three 
divisions  — under  Division  I . Large  Town 
Libraiies,  being  grouped  the  Boston  Library, 
Newark  Public  Library,  Providence  Public 
Library,  and  Washington  Public  Library.  In 
each  of  these  buildings  the  motive  of  the 
design  has  been  a different  one.  They  all 
however,  evidence  the  growth  of  the  free 
access  policy  and  its  great  effect  upon  the  plan. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  general  reading 
room  to  have,  as  in  the  Bates  Hall  at  Boston 
the  walls  shelved  for  books  of  reference,  tu’ 
the  borrower  must  also  be  allowed  shelves  lo 
select  from.  The  excellent  plan  is  adopted  at 
-Newark  of  placing  open  shelf-rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  delivery  hall,  where  thousands  if 
books  may  be  stacked.  At  Providence  the 
shelves  are  placed  between  the  entrance  hall 
a.nd  VLe  del,ver-v  sPace~ not  so  good  a method  ; 
still,  the  floor  area  at  this  point  is  so  ample  that 
the  whole  could  be  re-arranged  with  advan- 
• i6'.  i n ^ewar^  the  stock-rooms  are  nearly 
iso  ated— a great  advantage  should  fire  occur 
in  (he  main  building. 

The  Boston  Library  (Messrs.  McKim,  Meade, 
and  White,  architects),  one  of  the  first  great 
monumental  libraries  (begun  in  1888),  was 
opened  11,  1895.  Architecturally  of  very  high 
merit,  its. plan  is  not  good  from  the  librarian's 
pointof  view, but  the  librariansnowknow  pretty 
well  what  is  wanted,  whereas  fifteen  years  ago 
they  were  doubtful  and  uncertain.  It  is  there- 

iTh™"™  U 1°  ci;ticise  ,he  P,an  °f  ‘he  Boston 
Library  too  hardly,  because  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opments since  its  creation.  Still,  there  are 
many  points  in  it  that  are  not  good,  particularly 
he  position  of  the  fine  reference  reading-room 
n relation  to  the  stack-room,  the  cramped  posi- 
.on  of  the  delivery  hall,  and  the  unfortunate 
shape  and  position  of  the  stack-room  neces- 
- n5/he-|1Se  °‘  carriers'  The  building  cost 
: i‘tS  pr£sent  shelving  capacity  is  for 
7o°.ooo  volumes.  J 

The  Public  Library  at  Newark  (designed  by 

mdi  rS'  R1nik'^  an?  Kello«g'  Philadelphia)  was 
only  completed  and  opened  in  March,  1901.  It 
a evident  that  a deal  of  thought  has  been 


spent  in  its  arrangement  and  planning. 
A great  point  has  been  made  of  “free 
access  ” to  the  books,  both  outside  and 
inside  the  stack.  There  are  some  excellent 
points  in  the  planning  of  the  building.  The 
arrangements  for  the  openshelf  rooms,  delivery 
hall,  work  delivery  space,  and  stack-rooms  are 
very  good  indeed,  and  the  approach  to  these 
rooms  from  the  main  entrance  is  very  direct. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  60,000 /. 

The  Public  Library  building,  Providence 
(designed  by  Messrs.  Stone,  Carpenter,  & 
Wilson)  was  completed  and  opened  in  March, 
1900.  The  Boston  Library,  as  already  stated, 
from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view,  was  hardly 
a success.  In  the  planning  of  the  Providence 
Library  the  librarian’s  advice  was  invited  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  a problem  which  had  not 
been  altogether  successfully  coped  with.  An 
interesting  plan  resulted.  A serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  new  requirements 
of  the  “free  access”  policy,  and  to  a large 
extent  it  has  been  successful.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  53,000/.,  and  the  shelving 
capacity  is  for  225,000  volumes. 

The  design  for  the  Washington  Public 
L:brary  building  was  the  result  of  an  open 
competition.  Ten  well-known  library  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  compete,  each  receiving 
an  honorarium  of  50/.  Other  architects  were 
also  allowed  to  send  in  schemes,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Ackerman  & 
Ross,  of  New  York,  were  selected  (not  an 
invited  firm).  The  cost  was  limited  to  50,000/., 
but  this  was  overstepped  considerably,  the 
total  estimated  cost  being  70,000 /.  Building 
operations  were  commenced  in  August,  1900. 

At  least  two  distinct  types  of  town  libraries 
occur  in  the  libraries  illustrated  in  Division  II. 
The  Atlanta  and  Davenport  represent  one  and 
the  Pawtucket  the  other.  The  latter  has  only 
a basement  and  first  floor  ; the  others  have  an 
additional  floor.  At  Atlanta  the  plan  is  more 
compact,  and  therefore  more  easily  worked  as 
a library  than  the  rather  monumental  plan  at 
Pawtucket.  The  open-shelf  rooms  adjoining 
the  stack-room  and  either  side  of  the  delivery 
space  are  an  excellent  feature  in  the  Atlanta 
library.  The  Utica  library  has  not  been  erected 
yet.  It  seems  to  come  midway  between  the 
above  types.  All  the  important  rooms  are 
placed  on  the  first  floor.  Among  points 
worthy  of  note  are  the  position  of  reference 
spaces  (10  It.  wide)  on  each  floor  of  the  stack- 
room  ; the  important  position  of  the  children’s- 
room,  which  balances  the  general  reading- 
room  ; and  the  provision  for  special  study- 
rooms.  Libraries  of  this  size — average  cost, 
20,000/.  to  50,000 /. — are  becoming  very  numer- 
ous, and  new  developments  in  their  planning 
will  always  be  taking  place. 

Detailed  descriptions  were  given  by  Mr. 
Greenslade  of  the  following  town  libraries  in 
Division  II.  :--The  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  (architects,  Messrs.  Ackerman  & Ross, 
New  York)  ; the  Carnegie  Library,  Davenport, 
Iowa  (architect,  Mr.  W.  A.  C.  Jackson,  New 
York)  ; the  Pawtucket  Library  (architects, 
Messrs.  Crane,  Goodhue,  & Fergusson,  Bos- 
ton) ; and  the  Public  Library,  Fall  River,  Mass, 
(architects,  Messrs.  Crane,  Wentworth,  & 
Goodhue,  Boston). 

The  author  next  discussed  the  third  division 
of  town  libraries.  The  effect  of  the  “ free 
access  ” policy  is  well  illustrated  in  the  three 
libraries  selected  as  examples,  viz.,  the  Car- 
negie Library,  East  Orange  (architects,  Messrs. 
Jardyne,  Kent,  & Jardyne,  New  York)  ; the 
library  at  Duluth,  Min.  (architect,  Mr.  A. 
Rudolf)  ; and  the  Public  Library,  Tacoma, 
Washington.  The  tendency  to  do  away  with 
walls  and  substitute  columns  with  glazed 
screens  between  is  a failure  in  all  of  them.  In 
the  East  Orange  and  the  Tacoma  libraries  the 
use  of  the  radiating  slack,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  pointed  out  by  the  author,  is  new 
for  a large  building. 

The  system  of  branch  libraries  and  stations 
is  remarkably  organised  in  many  of  the  large 
towns.  At  present  few  towns  have  started 
with  a series  of  new  buildings.  Old  buildings 
have  generally  been  converted,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  private  residences,  and  shops.  The 
branch  library  is  therefore  likely  to  develop 
greatly  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  work  of  the  advisory 
board  of  architects  appointed  to  design  the 
sixty-five  new  branch  libraries  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  1,000.000/.  to 
build  these  branches,  and  the  Board  of  Library 
Trustees  have  just  appointed  three  firms — viz., 
Messrs.  McKim,  Meade,  & White,  Messrs. 
Carrere  & Hastings,  and  Messrs.  Babb,  Cook, 
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& Willard — to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
designing  and  supervising  of  these  buildings, 
f These  firms  will  confer  and  collaborate  in  the 
work. 

1 Up  to  the  present  time  the  planning  of  the 
branch  library  has  been  studied,  perhaps,  in 
! Pittsburg  more  successfully  than  in  any  other 
town  in  America.  There  are  five  branches 
already  erected  of  the  seven  presented  by  Mr. 

1 Carnegie,  each  on  an  isolated  site  (architects, 

1 Messrs.  Alden  & Harlow).  Details  were  given 
of  the  Lawrenceville  Branch,  opened  May, 
I 1898  ; the  West-end  Branch,  opened  January, 
ij  1899  ; the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  opened  June, 
1899  ; the  Mount  Washington  Branch  ; and  the 
i Hazelwood  Branch.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
| gradual  development  of  the  plans.  The 
growth  of  what  may  be  called  the  “ turnstile 
1 control,”  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
1 entrances  to  the  reading-rooms  from  the  deli- 
: very  hall,  as  adopted  on  the  first  plan,  is 
! important.  The  apparent  unfitness  of  the  low 
(railing  separating  the  reading-room  from  the 
I delivery  hall,  as  adopted  in  the  West-end 
; branch,  and  substituted  afterwards  by  screens 
in  the  later  plans,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

; Although  the  radial-stack  plan  is  costly  to 
1 build,  yet  the  advantages  where  a “ free 
i access  ” policy  is  adopted  are  very  great. 

Finally  Mr.  Greenslade  touched  upon  small 
: libraries.  The  requirements  of  these  have 
: been  particularly  well  studied  in  the  State  of 
, Massachusetts.  Hardly  a village  or  hamlet  is 
i without  one.  Many  of  those  around  Boston 
are  extremely  successful.  It  was  here  that 
H.  H.  Richardson  erected  several  of  his  well- 
! known  libraries,  such  as  the  Ames  Library,  at 
; Easton,  and  those  at  Woburn  and  Quincy.  The 
; great  feature  of  the  plan  he  generally  adopted 
is  the  alcoved  main  reading-room,  and  in  these 
1 alcoves  all  the  books  were  shelved.  This 
method  has  not  been  found  wholly  successful 
i from  the  readers’  point  of  view,  although 
1 architecturally  the  general  effect  of  the  alcoves 
is  good. 

Many  of  the  recently-erected  libraries  of  this 
; class  have  very  simple  and  compact  plans. 

I The  author  selected  for  description  the  little 
: library  at  Wayland,  Mass,  (architects,  Messrs. 

; Cabott,  Everett,  & Mead,  Boston) ; the  Russell 
1 Library,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  the  same  archi- 
tects ; and  the  library  at  Weston,  extremely 
i convenient  and  well-arranged  for  its  purpose 
1 (architect,  Mr.  Jenny,  Boston). 

Besides  the  lantern  views,  the  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a large  number  of  the  original 
plans  and  photographs  of  the  most  recent 
; library  buildings  in  the  United  States. 


Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  would  like 
: to  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing  a vote  of 
j thanks  to  Mr.  Greenslade  for  the  extensive 
material  he  had  put  before  them  that  night, 

1 and  he  thought  that  in  moving  the  vote  of 
thanks  a considerable  amount  of  congratula- 
i tion  was  due  to  the  Institute  and  the  Council 
1 and  the  President  for  the  selection  of  Mr. 
i Greenslade  to  the  Godwin  Bursary,  because 
that  night  they  were  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  visit  to  America  which  Mr.  Greenslade  was 
: enabled  to  take  as  the  holder  of  that  bursary. 

He  thought  the  material  which  Mr.  Greenslade 
j had  brought  them  was  undoubtedly  a historical 
1 record  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  what  had 
actually  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
Library  movement  in  the  United  States.  It 
1 was  something  more  than  a justification  as  to 
I the  use  to  which  that  bursary  was  put,  and  he 
1 could  imagine  no  subject  the  treatment  of 
which  would  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the 
i founder  of  that  bursary  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Greenslade  had  treated,  and  the  way 
1 in  which  he  had  read  up  the  subject,  taken 
I the  tour,  and  brought  back  such  a variety  of 
1 useful  information  connected  with  what  was 
I essentially  modern  architecture.  The  object 
in  view  was  not  so  much  the  study  of  ancient 
buildings  as  the  study  of  modern  architecture. 

I They  were  accustomed  to  study  architecture  in 
temples  and  churches,  to  get  back  to  the  past, 
and  to  get  from  archceology  almost  all  the  art 
to  be  seen  even  in  the  matter  of  planning.  But 
when  they  came  to  books  and  libraries  they  found 
themselves  in  a progressive  atmosphere  and  in 
a new  field.  The  enormous  originality  on  this 
subject,  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity,  were 
qualities  with  which  they  always  credited  their 
Yankee  brethren — the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
they  displayed  in  creating  buildings  for  a want 
which  could  hardly  exist,  and  for  bestowing 
not  only  architectural  skill  and  engineering  on 
the  buildings,  but  providing  modern  appliances 


for  books  which  do  exist  and  for  books  which 
do  not  exist,  and  in  building  for  the  future  in 
a most  original  way.  This  seemed  to  him 
most  characteristic  and  remarkable.  He  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Greenslade 
whether  those  bookshelves  which  were  to 
accommodate  millions  of  books  were  yet  in 
use — he  meant  as  far  as  accommodating  books 
went.  They  would  be  interested  also  to  have 
some  observations  as  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
very  large  children’s  rooms,  as  well  as  on  the 
large  number  of  private  reading-rooms  and 
students’  rooms,  which  seemed  exceedingly 
numerous.  Studying  English  libraries  for  the 
development  of  public  libraries  in  England, 
they  came  across  national  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  which  in  many  respects  strongly 
differed  from  the  things  they  found  in  America. 
He  supposed  the  American  was  socially  more 
highly  organised  than  the  Englishman.  For 
instance,  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
toilet  and  lavatories,  and  so  forth,  which  at  home 
had  been  done  away  with  as  they  were  found 
to  be  a public  nuisance,  seemed  to  be 
a matter  of  great  necessity  in  America. 
There  evidently  seemed  to  be  no  fear  of 
the  library  being  used  for  the  passing  purpose 
of  a conversation  or  club  room,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
serious  study  about  the  whole  planning  and 
arrangement  of  the  scheme  which  was  very 
important.  He  would  like  to  suggest  when 
they  were  able  to  see  the  plans  together,  rang- 
ing from  the  greatest  one  to  the  smallest, 
that  it  would  be  very  instructive  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  paper,  for  the  dimensions  and 
accommodation  and  descriptions,  as  a general 
survey  of  the  system  of  planning  would  be  of 
very  great  importance  and  interest.  He  would 
like  to  say  that  personally  he  felt  they  had  done 
a good  thing  in  granting  the  bursary  to  a 
student  who  had  gained  honours  as  an 
artistic  draftsman,  and  whose  work  as  a designer 
they  all  enjoyed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Greenslade’s  contribution  would  be 
of  permanent  importance  to  the  Institute.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Greenslade. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Quinn,  Librarian,  Chelsea  Library, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  offer 
anything  which  would  be  useful  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  as  a librarian  there  was  one  thing 
which  struck  him  very  much,  which  was  the 
extreme  practicability  of  the  planning,  and 
how  everything  seemed  to  lie  subservient  to 
economy  of  administration  and  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  That  was  a very 
important  point  in  library  planning,  and 
probably  in  England  it  was  more  important 
than  in  America,  because  in  America  they  did 
not  seem  to  suffer,  as  in  England,  from  the 
meagre  funds  provided  by  the  public  for 
libraries.  In  England  the  want  of  funds 
affected  them  even  at  the  outset  in  the  design 
of  the  library.  Most  libraries  were  very  much 
cut  down  in  the  design  and  planning  by  com- 
mittees, after  the  original  design  had  been 
prepared,  owing  to  this  question  of  funds. 
That  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  many  of 
the  examples  they  had  seen  that  night  upon 
the  screen.  The  Boston  library  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a town  library.  He  thought 
it  would  rather  be  considered  a National 
library,  and  with  some  of  the  other  examples 
they  had  had  it  would  seem  they  were  State 
libraries  and  not  town  libraries.  He  was 
rather  struck  with  one  remark  made  by  the 
lecturer,  which  was  that  all  the  important 
rooms  were  put  on  the  first  floor,  and  they 
would  probably  like  to  know  why  the  impor- 
tant rooms  were  put  on  the  first  floor.  It  was 
a curious  thing  that  here  and  in  America  the 
loafer  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  up  to 
the  first  floor  and,  therefore,  libraries  were  in 
that  way  rid  of  strangers  and  loafers,  and  so 
the  rooms  were  devoted  to  serious  study. 
Even  if  they  had  a reading-room  on  the  first 
floor  the  tramp  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
climb,  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  of 
the  quietness  which  was  essential  for  studeqts, 
they  placed  these  rooms  above.  He  might, 
as  an  illustration,  give  a practical  example  of 
how  public  libraries  in  England  were  affected 
owing  to  the  limit  of  the  rate.  In  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Brydon  planned  a very  beautiful  building 
— one  which,  if  carried  out  in  its  original 
design,  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
them,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  more  money — 
he  believed  about  1,000/. — they  were  compelled 
to  cut  it  down  in  a way  they  should  not  have 
done.  Recently  they  had  missed  the  late 
Mr.  Brydon  very  much,  but  he  was  glad  to 


say  they  had  had  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  to 
com  fu6  the  desi2n  as  originally  prepared. 
Well,  the  cost  was  only  some  1,200/.,  but  the 
hnding  of  a small  sum  like  that  in  a rich 
borough  like  Chelsea  was  a great  tax  upon  the 
id.  rate,  and  such  a small  sum  like  that  had  to 
be  borrowed.  He  had  listened  to  the  paper 
with  much  pleasure  and  expressed  his  own 
thanks  to  Mr.  Greenslade,  not  as  an  architect, 
but  as  a librarian. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  had  very 
much  enjoyed  listening  to  the  paper,  and 
thought  they  all  owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Greenslade  for  bringing  those  novel  plans 
before  them  in  the  very  clear  form  he  had. 
What  struck  one  in  seeing  the  first  large  plan 
on  the  screen  was  how  the  new  country  had 
come  to  the  old  country  for  ideas  in  planning 
in  this  new  subject.  It  was  new  in  America, 
but  it  was  not  new  in  England.  It  was  evident 
the  reading-rooms  in  the  larger  libraries 
shown  were  based  entirely  on  the  British 
Museum  reading-room.  With  regard  to  the  stack 
arrangement,  the  nucleus,  at  any  rate,  could  be 
traced  to  the  British  Museum.  As  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  stacks,  he  gathered  from 
Mr.  Greenslade  that  the  borrowers  were  enabled 
to  come  up  to  them  and  examine  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  It  seemed  to  him  that  many  of  the 
stacks,  if  they  were  correctly  shown  on  the 
plans,  would  scarcely  admit  of  that,  from  the  fact 
that  there  would  not  be  light  enough.  He 
gathered  that  they  were  7 ft.  high  and  covered 
with  marble  floors  through  which  no  light 
passed,  and  if  they  were  30  ft.  distant  from  the 
windows,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for 
any  person  to  read  the  books.  In  London 
they  arranged  them  so  that  the  books  on  the 
stacks  could  be  read.  He  knew  a library  not 
far  from  where  they  were  sitting  where  books 
could  be  read  30  ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
upper  tier  of  the  book-stack  ; but  that  was 
top  lighted  only,  nnd  all  the  passages  were 
gratings  through  wh  ch  the  light  passed.  He 
supposed  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  libraries 
they  had  seen  where  they  were  top  lighted  they 
also  had  gratings.  Perhaps  Mr.  Greenslade 
could  tell  them  about  that.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  to  note  the  clever  way  in  which 
some  of  the  smaller  libraries  were  arranged 
with  a view  to  getting  the  maximum  of  super- 
vision. He  thought  the  circular  radiating 
stacks  of  books  at  the  back  of  the  librarian’s 
counter  were  remarkably  well  arranged  for  the 
small  libraries.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  plans  as  they  became  simpler 
became  better.  He  saw  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  many  grave  defects  in  some  of  the  larger 
plans,  and  he  would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
buildings  themselves.  He  would  like  to  know 
if  Mr.  Greenslade  could  tell  them  whether  arti- 
ficial light  was  relied  upon  to  light,  some  of  the 
larger  buildings,  and  also  how  they  are 
warmed.  He  supposed  being  in  America  they 
were  warmed  by  steam,  and  he  would  like  to 
know  the  effect  upon  the  books.  He  had 
much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  putting  the  vote 
of  thanks  he  would  like  to  add  his  expression 
of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Greenslade  for  the 
very  able  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
subject  and  the  amount  of  work  he  seemed  to 
have  got  through  during  his  three  months’ 
visit  in  America.  Those  buildings  were  a long 
distance  apart,  and  Mr.  Greenslade  was  there 
in  the  hot  weather  and  must  have  exerted  him- 
self to  gain  all  this  information  in  a tempera- 
ture from  100  to  106  deg.  With  regard  to 
Professor  Pile’s  remarks  and  the  casting  of 
a sort  of  suggestion  of  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  readers  of  these  libraries,  and 
the  storage  room  for  books  which  did  not 
exist,  he  would  like  to  say  that,  whether  the 
readers  were  there  or  not,  it  only  seemed  to 
him  to  prove  that  this  library  movement  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  movement  the 
Americans  were  making  in  view  of  the  great 
necessity  there  was  for  increased  instruction. 
Some  time  ago  in  the  papers  they  would 
remember  there  was  a correspondence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  comparative  education  in  Ger- 
many, America,  and  England,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Americans  and  Germans 
were  cutting  England  out  in  many  trades  and 
businesses  simply  owing  to  superior  education. 
He  imagined  the  Americans  saw  the  necessity 
of  this  higher  education,  which  was  the  reason 
for  their  working  on  these  lines  and  starting 
those  libraries,  and  whether  those  libraries 
were  full  or  were  not  full  now,  they  could 
depend  upon  it  that  before  long  they  would 
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be  full.  He  should  imagine  that  there  were  a 
great  many  books  in  these  libraries  and  a great 
many  readers. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Greenslade  said  he  was  afraid  that 
in  summing  up  the  paper  he  had  left  out  some 
important  points.  It  was  very  difficult  with 
such  a lot  of  matter  to  select  from  to  mention 
all  the  points  of  interest,  but  the  paper  was  to 
be  fully  printed  in  the  Journal.  He  could 
assure  Professor  Pite  that  these  libraries  were 
used  and  the  stacks  were  filled  with  books.  [Pro- 
fessor Pite  : What  books,  English  ?]  Mr.  Green- 
slade said  he  spent  many  evenings  in  the 
Boston  Library  in  the  Art  Gallery  section,  and 
one  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  any  book  one 
liked.  There  appeared  to  be  a most  remark- 
able selection,  and  there  were  dozens  of  people 
using  them.  At  Washington,  again,  he  saw 
sets  of  etchings  and  engravings,  and  in  the 
Congressional  Library  there  was  a whole  collec- 
tion of  engravings  of  Turner’s  sketches,  pub- 
lished between  1830  and  1840.  In  all  the 
libraries  the  stacks  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
latest  books  from  England,  in  the  way  of  art 
books  and  architectural  books.  They  were  dis- 
played on  the  shelves  and  one  did  not  trouble 
the  assistant  at  all.  One  simply  took  the 
book  down  and  looked  at  it  and  left  it.  With 
regard  to  the  children’s  rooms,  they  were 
simply  crowded.  The  Branch  Library  at 
Boston  was  formerly  a chapel,  and  the  whole 
of  the  gallery  was  used  for  the  children's 
library,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  children 
there  in  the  evening  preparing  their  lessons. 
The  library  provided  a series  of  books,  which 
were  used  at  the  various  schools  in  the 
district,  for  them  to  study.  In  nearly  all  the 
libraries  there  were  certain  classrooms  set 
apart  where  teachers  brought  their  scholars, 
and  the  librarian  placed  certain  books  on  cer- 
tain subjects  for  reading  in  those  rooms  for  the 
children.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Smith’s  question 
as  to  the  light,  nearly  all  the  stacks  were 
wonderfully  lighted.  Of  course,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  glass  was  used  for  the  flooring.  The 
pierced  cast-iron  floor  was  not  used  very  often, 
as  the  dust  came  through,  and  librarians  did 
not  like  it.  The  Congressional  Library  was 
45  ft.  across,  and  it  was  quite  light. 

Mr.  Smith : I can  understand  if  glass  is 
used,  but  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  only 
marble. 

Mr.  Greenslade  said  it  was  only  marble  at 
this  library,  but  it  was  top-lighted  as  well. 
With  regard  to  the  heating,  that  was  a large 
question,  but  he  had  touched  on  that  subject  in 
his  paper  in  connexion  with  the  Congressional 
Library,  although  he  omitted  to  read  it  in  the 
course  of  his  address.  He  thanked  them  very 
much  for  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  on  Monday,  April  7, 
when  there  would  be  an  election  of  members, 
and  a paper  on  “ Inlay  and  Marquetry,”  by 
Messrs.  W.  Aumonier  and  Heywood  Sumner. 


ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATION. 

On  Thursday  last  week,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Artistic  Electric  Illumination,"  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists.  Colonel  F.  C.  Iveyser,  C.B.,  chairman 
of  the  Council,  presided. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  the  subject  he  was  to  talk  on 
was  one  eminently  appropriate  at  a time  when 
many  people  were  thinking  of  showing  their 
loyalty  at  the  approaching  Coronation  l estival 
by  illuminating  their  private  residences  and 
business  establishments.  That  was  the  first 
time  any  one  had  spoken  on  the  decorative  side 
of  illuminations,  although  during  his  visits 
abroad  he  had  for  many  years  seen  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  artistic  illuminations  on 
a large  scale,  and  wondered  why  no  English 
artist  had  taken  up  the  subject  seriously.  He 
approached  the  subject  first  as  an  architect  ; 
secondly  as  one  who  had  travelled  ; and 
thirdly  as  one  who  believed  that  there 
was  a means  of  employing  electricity  in 
an  artistic  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
decorative  illuminations  in  place  of  the 
ugly  gas  ilare3.  As  an  architect  he  looked 
upon  electric  illumination  as  a simple  and 
effective  method  of  outlining  public  buildings. 
As  a traveller  he  knew  every  European  capital 
and  many  of  the  minor  towns,  and,  with  a few 
memorable  exceptions— notably  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  of  last  year — we  were  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  our  attempts  at  public 


illuminations.  He  believed,  however,  that  by 
the  new  E.  L.  B.  system  of  electric  lighting,  in 
which  he  was  interested,  the  difficulties  that 
had  hitherto  existed  of  using  electricity  for 
illuminations  were  at  last  surmounted.  1 he 
whole  question  of  public  illumination  was  one 
of  very  long  standing,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  history  would  know  how  the  great  Roman 
Emperors,  and  before  them  the  Greeks,  and 
before  them  the  Egyptians,  on  occasions  of 
great  rejoicing,-  would  at  night  arrange  dis- 
plays of  artificial  lighting.  The  application  of 
many  small  lights  at  night  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  a means  of  expressing  joy.  In 
Russia  illuminations  had  always  been  much 
favoured  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  any 
one  coming  across  old  prints  would  find  illustra- 
tions showing  what  was  done  at  the  time.  First 
of  all  there  was  a small  earthenware  pan 
filled  with  tallow  and  a wick,  and  that  was  the 
form  of  illumination  that  was  used  for  a con- 
siderable period.  Then  came  the  candle 
illuminations,  which  were  popular  for  many, 
many  years.  Then  came  various  forms  of 
small  lanterns,  made  of  metal,  and  innumerable 
paper  appliances,  called  Chinese  lanterns. 
They  were  quite  unsuitable  for  gas,  but  were 
used  with  considerable  effect  as  a covering  for 
electric  light.  In  Italy  water  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  illumination  appliances,  being 
very  often  coloured.  Another  form  of  illumi- 
nation appliance,  originally  intended  to  be  used 
for  oil,  was  a transparency,  the  light  being 
placed  behind.  The  most  wonderful  effect 
that  he  had  ever  seen  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  candles  was  the  celebration  of  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  the  Emperor  William  I. 
at  Berlin,  where,  by  special  arrangement,  the 
entire  city  of  Berlin  placed  six  or  eight  candles 
on  the  lower  sill  of  every  window.  He  con- 
sidered that  that  simple  but  well  organised 
effect  was  probably  the  grandest  illumination 
that  had  been  produced  for  many  a year.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  if,  instead  of 
candles,  they  had  used  lines  of  small  incandes- 
cent electric  lights,  running  along  the  corners 
and  fronts  of  the  houses,  or  perhaps  three 
or  four  rows  ! He  should  say  that  pro- 
bably that  would  be  the  grandest  form  of 
illumination  that  could  be  given  to  any  city. 
Reverting  to  gas,  they  had  first  of  all  plain 
pieces  of  gas-piping,  with  little  holes  bored 
at  intervals.  That  was  largely  used  for  the 
outlining  of  buildings,  and  was  very  effective, 
especially  if  simple  designs  were  adhered  to. 
So  long  as  one  kept  to  plain  devices  a good 
effect  might  be  obtained,  but  it  must  only  be 
used  for  the  very  simplest  form  of  illumination. 
The  next  form  of  gas  outlining  was  a develop- 
ment by  the  application  of  a small  burner, 
which  did  not,  however,  to  any  great  extent 
improve  matters.  The  next  stage  was  the 
application  of  a small  gas  globe  above  the 
burner,  the  glass  globe  frequently  being 
coloured.  By  that  means  gas  could  be  made 
an  effective  illuminant  as  long  as  only  plain, 
straight  work  was  required,  but  immediately 
decorative  devices  were  used  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  results  good  ; in  fact,  they  were  most 
tawdry.  Lastly,  as  far  as  gas  was  concerned, 
came  the  very  popular  application  of  ordinary 
gas-jets  behind  crystal  emblems,  and  under 
certain  conditions  the  result  might  be  made 
highly  artistic,  but  the  moment  simplicity  was 
left  for  complicated  design  they  got  bad 
results. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  illumina- 
tions which  he  saw  on  the  night  of  the  King’s 
birthday  in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
West  End,  and  said  that  for  the  most  part 
he  found  most  of  the  principal  buildings 
were  in  darkness  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  “ E.  R.’s,”  stars  and  badges.  Gas  was 
the  principal  illuminant  ; in  fact,  he  only 
came  across  four  or  five  electrical  devices, 
and  those  of  rather  an  insignificant  kind.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  the  coming 
Coronation  would  give  us  any  systematic 
attempt  in  the  way  of  public  illumination. 
The  only  street  in  London  that  went  in  for 
doing  the  thing  on  a systematic  arrangement 
was  St.  James’s-street,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
even  there  they  were  rather  apt  to  go  in  for 
the  tawdry.  On  looking  into  the  question  he 
had  found  that  the  people  of  London  were 
rather  conservative  and  did  not  like  to  leave 
gas  for  the  electric  light,  and  secondly,  the 
electric  light  companies  in  London  did  not 
quite  seem  to  have  grasped  the  possibilities  by 
which  they  could  make  money  by  inducing 
their  customers  to  illuminate  by  electricity 
instead  of  gas.  There  was  a certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  electric  light  for  illumina- 


tion devices,  and  that,  perhaps,  accounted  for 
its  being  such  a rarity  on  occasions  of  that 
kind,  although  one  could  get  a far  better  effect 
from  it  than  from  anything  else.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  illuminations  on  the 
King’s  birthday  were  trivial  in  the  extreme  to 
the  illuminations  one  would  find  in  connexion 
with  a similar  event  in  a foreign  country  or  even 
in  our  own  colonies,  where  electric  light  had 
already  been  used  with  very  great  effect.  Their 
friends  in  Scotland  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
showed  what  splendid  results  could  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  electricity  in  out- 
lining some  of  the  buildings,  and  when  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  Australia 
and  Canada,  both  countries  did  a good  deal  in 
the  way  of  electrical  illuminations,  particularly 
Canada,  which  had  probably  learned  a lesson 
from  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
public  buildings  of  Canada  were  outlined  with 
electric  lights  on  that  occasion.  The  great 
difficulty,  of  course,  in  outlining  buildings  with 
electric  light  in  London  was  the  question  of 
cost  and  the  necessity  that  had  hitherto  existed 
of  having  to  adhere  to  straight  lines.  The 
British  workman  was  a very  expensive  indi- 
vidual, and  more  particularly  so  when  he  called 
himself  a mechanic  and  an  electric  wireman. 
That  difficulty,  however,  had  been  got  over  by 
the  new  E.L.B.  system,  which  allowed  of  practi- 
cally every  householder  doing  his  own  electric 
wiring,  and  he  could  move  the  lights  about  at 
will.  A further  advantage  of  the  new  system 
was  that  one  was  not  confined  to  straight  lines. 
They  could  have  curves  for  encircling  columns, 
they  could  festoon  or  form  garlands — in  fact,  any 
form  of  device  could  be  arranged  at  a moment’s 
notice.  The  lecturer  before  concluding  re- 
marked that  no  matter  how  artistic  the 
illumination  might  be,  it  was  often  spoiled, 
because  ugly  flaring  colours  were  used  as  a 
background,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
which  a proper  coloured  background  had  in 
producing  a really  artistic  effect. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Henry  Hewkley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treasurer,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Sachs  for  his  lecture. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES  : 

EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

On  Thursday,  last  week,  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith  delivered  the  fourth  of  the  course  of 
lectures  on  matters  connected  with  building, 
arranged  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Carpenters,  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  his  subject 
being  “ Exeter  Cathedral.” 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  the  ancient 
Devonshire  church  buildings  had  their  most 
marked  distinction  in  their  rich  carving.  It 
was  a county  where  ornament  was  to  be 
found  in  profusion  in  the  parish  church  as 
well  as  on  the  hill  side,  and  it  was  there- 
fore only  consistent  that  the  Cathedral  of 
Devon  should  be  erected  in  a style  which 
more  than  any  other  demanded,  nay,  re- 
quired enrichment.  Exeter  Cathedral  was  not 
one  of  the  three  or  four  cathedrals  whose 
admirers  could  strive  for  the  honour  of  its 
being  reckoned  the  first  in  England,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  limit  themselves  to  a 
first-class  cathedral  in  their  search  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  features  of  interest.  A 
Saxon  church  stood  at  Exeter  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  occupied  some  part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral,  but  it  had  been  super- 
seded by  more  modern  buildings,  and  had  left 
no  trace  that  can  be  recognised.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  oldest  part  of  the  present 
structure  dates  from  the  year  im,and  belongs 
to  a complete  Norman  church  begun  at  that 
date,  and  so  far  as  they  knew  carried  on 
during  the  whole  twelfth  century.  The  erection 
of  this  great  church  was  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  successors,  whose  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  erect  castles,  churches, 
and  cathedrals  all  over  the  land.  The  only 
portions  of  the  old  Norman  church  now  remain- 
ing are  two  low  massive  towers.  Everything 
else  has  been  either  modernised  according  to 
the  idea  prevalent  in  the  fourteenth  century  or 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  at  that  time  and  later. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  towers  the 
cathedral  belongs  entirely  to  the  decorated  or 
the  fourteenth  century  period.  Parts  of  it  were 
done  early  in  the  century  and  parts  later  on, 
but  there  is  a great  degree  of  harmony  from 
end  to  end.  In  its  window  tracery,  its  carving, 
and  its  vaulting — three  of  the  matters  which 
are  most  ornamental  — Exeter  is  almost  un- 
rivalled. Its  architects  have  relieved  what 
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would  otherwise  be  but  a dull  exterior  by 
a finely  imagined  series  of  statues  in  niches  at 
the  west  front,  and  if  the  execution  is  a little 
rude  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  effect 
is  one  of  richness.  Exeter  Cathedral  is,  how- 
ever, far  finer  inside  than  out — a peculiarity  of 
which  no  wise  critic  will  complain.  It  was 
infinitely  better  that  the  expectations  raised  by 
the  exterior  should  be  surpassed  by  the  in- 
terior, than  that  it  should  disappoint  them. 
The  cathedral  was  built  in  the  style  cur- 
rent in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  was 
hardly  illustrated  at  all  by  the  Westminster 
Cathedral,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
deficient  in  specimens  of  Early  English,  which 
is  dominant  at  Westminster,  and  of  Perpen- 
dicular, which  is  the  style  of  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  retains  two  fine 
pieces  of  Norman  architecture  of  which  there 
are  only  traces  at  Westminster.  Again,  in 
proportions  the  two  interiors  differ.  Those 
at  Westminster  are  lofty  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  the  actual  height  is  very  great.  The  pro- 
portions of  Exeter  are  comparatively  low  and 
the  actual  height  moderate.  Moreover,  this 
lowness  of  proportion  extends  to  most  of  the 
windows,  arches,  &c.,  and  results  in  a great 
deal  of  harmony  and  dignity.  In  one  respect 
Exeter  differs  from  almost  every  cathedral.  It 
has  no  central  tower,  but  in  exchange  it  has 
two  towers  at  its  sides  standing  about  midway 
between  the  east  and  the  west  ends.  As  a 
result  there  is  outside  a long  level  main  roof 
with  no  break  in  it,  which  if  it  be  dignified  is 
also  dull.  Inside,  the  towers  not  only  form 
transepts,  but  they  affect  the  interior  in  another 
way — they  render  unnecessary  the  great  piers 
which  are  usually  seen  at  the  crossing  and 
upon  which  the  central  tower  rests,  and  the 
absence  of  these  piers  lets  the  eye  travel  very 
freely  from  end  to  end  of  the  cathedral.  The 
plan  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  very  regular.  It 
has  a central  avenue  and  side  aisles  extending 
from  west  to  east,  both  very  little  broken  at  the 
transept,  which  stands  midway.  The  transept 
occupying  as  it  does  the  two  towers,  there  are 
no  transept  aisles.  There  is  the  usual  English 
secondary  transept  further  east,  and  the  English 
square  east  end.  Beyond  there  is  a lady  chapel. 
A rectangular  chapter  house  stands  south  of 
the  south  transept.  Under  the  shelter  of  this 
transept  formerly  existed  a cloister,  which  was 
destroyed  in  Cromwell's  time.  Some  traces 
of  this  cloister,  not  now  perceptible,  appeared 
in  Curtis's  ground  plan  dated  179 7,  repub- 
lished in  the  Builder  of  June  6,  1891.  In 
the  same  number  appeared  a fine  view  of 
the  exterior  by  Mr.  Needham  Wilson.  The 
long  spacious  choir  was  enclosed  in  the 
usual  position,  east  of  the  crossing.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  choir  is  a screen  carrying 
the  organ.  This  position  is  not  now  occupied 
by  the  organ  in  many  cathedral  churches,  but 
it  was  once  customary,  and  in  this  instance  the 
effect  is  very  fine.  There  is  an  unusually 
marked  love  of  symmetry  in  the  plan.  The 
large  buttresses  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  vaulting  of  the  whole  interior.  A very 
large  amount  of  window  opening  exists. 
Many  of  these  windows  are  low,  but  they  are 
very  wide  ; as  a result,  the  interior  is  full  of 
light.  There  are  no  western  towers,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  is  neither  a baptistry  nor  a 
morning  chapel.  The  architect  who  designed 
the  west  front  deserves  credit  for  having 
accepted  the  conditions  and  having  made  a 
front  which  suits  an  interior  of  low,  broad 
proportions  and  which  is  quite  complete  with- 
out towers.  There  are  three  main  divisions  or 
stories — a topmost  gable  kept  back  a little  and 
pierced  by  a window,  a middle  story,  and  a third 
and  lowest  story.  There  are  three  entrances, 
poor  and  small,  as  is  usual  with  English 
cathedrals,  but  in  a fine  setting  of  tabernacle 
work  and  sculpture.  On  examining  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral  one  is  struck  by 
the  boldness  of  the  buttresses  and  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  windows,  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  wall  space  between  them.  They 
are  all  flying  buttresses.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  windows  of  the  nave  of  Exeter, 
completed  about  1350,  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  Westminster,  and  especially  of  the 
Chapter  House,  dating  exactly  100  years 
earlier.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
architecture  during  the  century  could  be  well 
appreciated  by  making  the  comparison.  The 
Westminster  windows  are  of  comparatively 
tall  proportion,  and  have  in  the  head  a 
moderate  amount  of  tracery,  very  severe  and 
simple.  Many  of  them  are  divided  into  two 
lights  only,  and  where  there  are  more  lights 
the  whole  treatment  is  by  geometrical  forms 
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alone,  and  the  general  effect  one  of  restraint 
and  severity.  The  Exeter  windows  are  of 
totally  difterent  proportion — wide  and  low, 
the  arched  head  far  more  sharply  pointed,  the 
vvindows  divided  into  a far  greater  number  of 
lights,  and  the  head  occupied  by  a mass  of 
intricate  and  varied  tracery  far  more  florid  and 
ornate,  admitting  lines  of  varying  curvature 
and  forms,  many  of  which  are  widely  different 
from  the  geometrical  shapes  in  the  Westminster 
window-heads.  These  windows  follow  the 
same  rule  of  making  one  side  of  the  building 
correspond  to  the  other.  There  are  said  to 
be  forty  varieties  of  window  tracery  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  great  west  window  is  a fine 
example  of  this  class  of  tracery  window,  but  not 
so  fine  as  the  east  window  of  Carlisle  Cathe- , 
dral.  The  two  towers  are  very  unusual,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  position.  They  are 
between  100  and  150  years  older  than  the  bulk 
of  the  remaining  building,  and  they  look  it. 
The  lower  part  of  them  is  quite  plain,  but  the 
upper  part  is  divided  into  four  stories  of 
arcades,  partly  blind  and  ipartly  pierced  by 
openings.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
interior,  Professor  Smith  said  that  few  could 
enter  it  without  being  profoundly  impressed. 
The  whole  interior  is  vaulted,  and  all  in  one 
manner,  and  that  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  architecture.  The  proportions  are 
dignified,  but  not  lofty.  There  is,  however,  a 
sense  of  harmonious  correspondence  between 
one  and  another  feature,  and  there  is  a flood 
of  light.  The  proportions  are  unquestionably 
the  key  to  much  of  the  dignity  of  the  interior. 
Those  of  the  nave  are,  broadly  speaking,  in 
double  square.  It  had,  however,  been  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a good  deal  of  the  dignity  of 
one  feature — the  triforium.  In  Exeter  the 
arcade  is  of  fine  and  dignified  design,  and 
sufficiently  lofty  to  be  impressive,  but  the 
triforium  is  as  low  and  inconspicuous  as  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be,  while  the  clearstory — 
thanks  to  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
windows  which  had  now  come  about — is  also 
very  low.  Both  these  stories  are  much  blended 
with  the  vaulting,  which  is  as  closely  com- 
bined as  possible  with  the  clearstory  windows.  | 
The  vault  is  at  a stage  of  development  which 
is  most  favourable  to  effect,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  more  successful  vaulted  structure 
exists  than  this.  The  vault  was  executed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building,  which  does  not  always  happen  to  be 
the  case.  Hence  the  whole  is  perfectly  in 
harmony,  and  the  grand  shapes  of  the  different 
divisions  impress  the  eye  without  perplexing 
it.  The  views  looking  east  and  west  give 
opportunities  of  examining  the  great  windows 
which  close  up  each  end  of  the  fine  vistas.  A 
feature  of  the  nave  which  catches  the  eye  is 
the  minstrel  gallery,  an  extremely  rich  pro- 
jecting gallery  with  twelve,  iniches  laden  with 
ornament,  and  each  occupied  by  a musician 
playing  on  a quaint  instrument.  Among  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  interior  are  the  lady 
chapel,  parts  of  the  choir,  and  the  transept. 
In  the  north  transept  is  one  of  the  largest  bells 
in  England,  weighing  12,500  lbs.  During  the 
Commonwealth  a brick  wall  was  built  across 
the  cathedral  at  or  near  the  choir  screen,  and 
two  preachers  occupied  “ West  St.  Peter’s  ” and 
“East  St.  Peter’s.”  On  the  Restoration  they 
were  expelled  by  Bishop  Ward,  who  pulled 
down  the  wall.  Professor  Smith  proceeded  to 
describe  the  principal  features  of  the  lady 
chapel : Speke’s  Chantry,  Oldham’s  Chantry, 
and  Sylke’s  Chantry,  and  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Paul,  and  remarked  that  the  cathedral  is  rather 
rich  in  small  chapels  and  chantries.  He  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
carving  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral, 
and  produced  a miserere  700  years  old,  taken 
from  the  cathedral,  which  he  said  they  all 
would  like  to  see  replaced.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  in  this  venerable  and  somewhat  un- 
conventional structure  we  had  a building  full  of 
interest,  and  with  a great  deal  of  architectural 
beauty  to  repay  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it. 

The  address  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
new  photographs.  The  miserere  was  lent  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems.  At  the  close  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Professor  Smith  on  the  motion 
of  the  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company. 


London  Master  Builders’  Association.— The 
following  officers  of  the  London  Master  Builders' 
Association  were  recently  elected  for  1902-3  : — 
President,  Mr.  G.  J.  Lough  (Messrs.  Stimpson  & 
Co.);  senior  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown 
(Messrs.  Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield)  ; junior  vice- 
president,  Mr.  A.  W.  Spencer  (Messrs.  Spencer, 
Santo,  & Co.)  ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Carmichael. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

III.— PREMISES,  KENSINGTON. 

The  third  spring  visit  of  the  session  was 
made  on  March  8 to  Messrs.  Derry  & Toms’ 
premises  in  Kensington  High-street.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Williams,  the  architect,  kindly  met  the 
members,  and  briefly  described  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
and  which  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  form  which  the  additions  have  taken. 

The  chief  factors  were  the  absolute  necessity 
for  abundance  of  light  and  as  much  uninter- 
rupted floor  space  as  possible  for  the  new 
showrooms  and  workshop.  The  additions  are 
at  the  rear  of  Tudor  House,  in  the  High-street, 
and  as  the  existing  show  and  workrooms 
were  largely  lighted  from  the  back,  it  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  problem  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  new  premises  without  interfering 
with  the  light  of  the  old.  This  has  been  over- 
come in  an  able  manner  by  means  of  a domed 
building,  the  upper  part,  some  28  ft.  in 
diameter,  being  covered  by  a light  iron  framed 
skylight.  The  value  of  floor  space  made  it 
imperative  practically  to  carry  nearly  the 
whole  weight  upon  iron  stanchions.  These 
have  been  arranged  in  four  pairs,  with  a 
girder  over  each  pair.  These  girders  receive 
four  girders  placed  diagonally,  upon  which  the 
dome  rises  ; the  pendentives  being  formed 
in  concrete  upon  wooden  centering. 

An  oval-shaped  cantilevered  balcony  forms 
the  first  floor  gallery,  and  the  whole  building 
will  be  amply  lighted  by  the  glass  dome  and 
four  large  semicircular  windows.  The  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  various  sections  within  the 
250,000  cubic  ft.  prescribed  by  the  Building 
Act  limited  the  area  of  the  dome  section  to  this 
amount,  the  portion  under  the  dome  being,  of 
course,  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  by  the  usual  iron  doors. 

The  dome  is  crowned  by  a cupola,  in  which 
is  placed  an  electric  exhaust  fan  ; and  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  glass 
roof  to  afford  every  facility  for  cleaning  and  for 
the  escape  of  condensation.  From  the  ground 
floor  to  the  crown  of  the  dome  is  56  ft.  The 
new  workroom  for  about  seventy  girls  is 
splendidly  lighted,  and,  in  fact,  every  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Derry  & 
Toms  and  the  architect  that  the  conditions  of 
labour  for  their  workpeople  shall  be  the 
healthiest  and  best  possible. 

The  oval  first-floor  gallery  will  be  finished 
by  a bright  polished  steel  railing  surmounted 
by  a copper  rail.  The  copper  has  been  electro- 
typed  on  to  a wood  core,  which  is  believed  to 
be  an  entirely  novel  treatment.  The  stanchions 
on  the  first  floor  will  be  cased  with  marble,  the 
caps  being  plaster  copper  electrotyped.  The 
ground  floor  columns  will  be  cased  in  plaster. 
The  building  is  at  present  hardly  sufficiently 
advanced  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  its 
artistic  merits,  but  it  is  certainly  a good 
example  of  the  multitudinous  difficulties  which 
an  architect  is  called  upon  to  overcome  success- 
fully in  a commercial  building  at  the  present 
day. 

The  proprietors  kindly  provided  tea  for  the 
members,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  them 
and  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  trouble  brought  a 
successful  visit  to  a close. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
Section  for  this  session  was  held  at  56,  Great 
Marlborough-street,  W.,  on  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth  presiding.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  duly 
read  and  confirmed,  the  Chairman  read  the 
list  of  nominations  for  the  ensuing  session, 
as  follows,  viz. Chairman,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Smith  ; vice-chairman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson  ; hon. 
secs.,  Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wonnacott ; ordinary  members  of  committee, 
Mr..  F.  C.  Eden,  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Geoffry  Lucas,  Mr.  Louis  Ambler. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  H.  C. 
Lander  to  read  a paper  entitled  “Co-opera- 
tive Homes.”  As  might  be  gathered  from  the 
title  of  his  paper,  the  author  dealt  with  the 
question  from  a socialistic,  rather  than  an 
architectural,  point  of  view.  Several  sets  of 
plans  were  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Lander,  but  the  schemes  had  not  been  carried 
out.  It  was  much  regretted  that  the  author 
was  obliged  to  leave  early  in  the  discussion. 
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Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  in  proposing  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  able  paper 
said  it  was  not  clear  to  him  whether  the  author 
meant  to  apply  the  co-operative  idea  to  the 
working  classes  only.  Mr.  Lander  s paper 
had  given  them  much  food  for  thought,  but 
in  his  (Mr.  Ambler’s)  opinion  it  was  an  un- 
workable idea.  , ,,r 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr.  w. 
Bonner  Hopkins,  and,  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  viz,: — Messrs.  Sedgwick,  J.  H. 
Pearson,  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  F.  Lishman,  Jenkins 
Powell,  R.  H.  Weymouth,  and  McClay. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  April  iS,  when 
Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  will  read  a paper  on 
“ A Tour  in  the  South  of  France.” 


MAGNETISM  IN  TRANSITU. 

On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  gave  a lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  “ Magnetism  in  Transitu.”  He 
began  by  pointing  out  that  a permanent 
magnet  loses  none  of  its  magnetism  when  it 
magnetises  a piece  of  iron.  The  problem  of 
how  magnetism  is  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another  has  been  studied  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Gilbert,  in  his  book  “ De  Magnete," 
discussed  this  problem,  and  was  led  to  compare 
magnetism  with  light.  He  discovered  that  if 
a piece  of  loadstone  is  capped  by  a piece  of 
iron  it  acts  more  strongly.  The  lecturer 
illustrated  this  by  showing  a loadstone  which, 
although  by  itself  unable  to  lift  a nail  easily, 
did  so  when  a piece  of  iron  was  put  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  To  illustrate  how  iron  con- 
ducts magnetism,  a compass  needle  was  placed 
3 ft.  away  from  a loadstone,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  latter  had  no  effect  on  the  former. 
When,  however,  a soft  iron  rod,  3 ft.  long,  was 
placed  between  the  two,  the  needle  was  at 
once  deflected. 

To  show  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on 
a magnetic  field,  a horizontal  plate  of  glass 
with  a hole  in  the  centre  through  which 
passed  the  vertical  wire  carrying  the  current 
was  sprinkled  with  iron  filings.  When  the 
current  was  turned  on,  and  the  plate  gently 
tapped,  the  filings  arranged  themselves  in 
approximately  circular  curves  round  the  wire. 
Professor  Thompson  said  that  magnetism  con- 
sisted in  bringing  the  molecules  of  iron  into 
alignment,  each  molecule  being  itself  a magnet, 
and  all  of  them  consequently  pointing  the  same 
way  when  a strong  magnetising  force  was 
applied  to  the  iron.  He  illustrated  this  by 
showing  how  Ewing’s  model  magnet  made 
up  of  a large  number  of  small  compass 
needles  behaved  when  subjected  to  mag- 
netising forces. 

A striking  experiment  was  shown  to  illus- 
trate the  great  force  that  can  sometimes  be 
called  into  play  by  magnetism.  A small  iron 
cup  weighing  about  3 lbs.  had  a keeper  weigh- 
ing about  6 ozs.  When  the  cup  was  magnetised 
the  attraction  between  them  was  so  great  that 
they  could  not  be  easily  separated,  and  the 
lecturer  said  that  the  keeper  could  support  a 
weight  of  300  lbs. 

Animated  photographs  were  shown  on  the 
screen  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  lines  of 
force  round  a wire  carrying  an  electric 
current,  and  also  showing  the  behaviour  of  the 
lines  of  a force  between  a horse-shoe  magnet 
and  its  keeper  as  the  latter  was  put  on  and 
taken  off.  In  the  former  case  the  lines  of  force 
converged  into  the  keeper,  and  in  the  latter  they 
diverged  from  it.  The  lecturer  pointed  out 
that  it  was  possible  to  tie  lines  of  force  into  a 
knot.  In  conclusion  he  laid  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  lines  of  force  always  spread  sideways, 
and  that  magnetic  forces  were  always  pro- 
pagated in  a lateral  direction. 


A Constant  Hot- Water  Supply.— An  ap- 
paratus designed  to  provide  a building  throughout 
with  a constant  and  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water 
is  manufactured  by  Maughan’s  Patent  Geyser  Co., 
of  Holywell-row,  Worship-street,  London,  and  is 
known  as  the  “ Teba  Auto-Geyser."  The  opening 
of  any  hot-water  tap  in  the  building  draws  hot 
water  from  the  geyser.  Fresh  cold  water  then 
enters  the  geyser  through  a ball  valve.  At  the  same 
moment  a float  is  lifted  and  turns  on  the  gas. 
When  the  hot-water  tap  is  closed  the  geyser  again 
fills,  and  the  ball  valve  automatically  cuts  off  the 
gas.  A pilot  light  serves  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  geyser,  and  to  relight  the 
main  burner  every  time  hot  water  is  drawn  from 
the  geyser. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.— The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors was  held  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Leopold- 
street,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Winder  pre- 
siding. Several  gentlemen  were  nominated 
for  membership,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Brameld  was 
elected  an  associate.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hale  and 
W.  Potts  were  elected  auditors.  The  City 
Council  having  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  a 
member  from  the  Society  to  sit  upon  the 
School  of  Art  Committee,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs 
was  chosen  as  representative  of  the  Society. 
A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Holland  for  his  kindness  in  letting  the  Society 
have  the  use  of  the  Howard  Art  Gallery  for 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects’  prize  drawings.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Troup,  of  London,  then  gave  a lecture  on 
“ Leadwork.”  The  following  is  a summary  of 
Mr.  Troup’s  paper  “ Few  people  realise  to 
what  extent  lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  art 
of  building.  The  ease  with  which  the  metal 
could  be  reduced  from  the  ore  made  its  use 
possible  with  the  rudest  of  appliances.  Once 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  it  is  one 
of  the  most  imperishable  of  the  metals. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  easiest  of 
them  all  to  melt,  to  cast,  or  to  fashion 
into  various  shapes  either  in  the  molten  or  solid 
state.  This  country  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  lead.  A French  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  says  : — ‘ The  greater  part  of 
what  we  get  here  comes  from  England  in 
large  ingots  called  “ samnous,”  weighing 
400  lb.  or  thereby.  Germany  also  sends  us 
some  lead,  which  is  in  square  “samnous”  of 
120  lb.  weight,  but  the  latter  is  short  and  less 
pure  than  that  from  England.’  Again,  Harri- 
son, in  his  ‘ Description  of  England,’  says  : — 
‘There  were  mines  of  lead  sometimes  also  in 
Wales  which  endured  so  long  till  the  people 
had  consumed  all  their  wood  by  the  melting  of 
the  same.’  We  find  examples  of  lead  having 
been  used  in  Babylon,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and 
extensively  in  Roman  times.  There  are  many 
examples  of  Roman  coffins  and  cists  and  ingots 
in  the  various  museums.  In  the  crypts  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  I have  seen  Roman  water- 
pipes  stacked  in  heaps  of  old  lead.  This  is  kept 
to  be  melted  down  when  required  for  new 
sheathing  for  the  dome  or  other  parts  of  the 
roof.  I do  not  suppose  that  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1902,  a Roman  water-pipe  would  be 
sacrificed  in  the  melting  pot,  even  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  but  that  was  the  obvious  intent 
when  the  pipes  were  stacked  there.  Doubtless 
many  have  ere  now  been  melted  up,  and  that 
which  once  conveyed  water  to  Roman  London 
now  conveys  the  rain  water  from  the  dome  to 
the  drains  of  the  Cathedral.  In  mediceval  times 
lead  was  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  the 
finest  buildings,  also  for  covering  and  deco- 
rating spires  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  The 
London  churches  particularly  were  noted  for 
their  fine  lead  covered  spires,  chiefest  of 
them  all,  that  on  old  St.  Paul’s.  Stow 
says  this  was  520  ft.  high — 260  ft.  stone 
and  260  ft.  lead  covered  spire.  It  was 
burned  down  in  1561,  a century  before 
the  Great  Fire  of  London.  Much  earlier 
than  this,  in  1090,  we  find  (as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lethaby)  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy 
sending  to  England  for  Brisenetus,  the  plumber, 
to  make  afresh  the  leadwork  for  the  roofs  and 
tower.  Numerous  though  the  examples  of 
English  leadwork  in  church  and  palace  were, 
and  still  are,  I doubt  if  we  have  let  t to  us  quite 
such  gorgeous  examples  as  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  French  roofs,  spires,  and  fleches. 
But  I have  touched  on  examples  enough  to 
show  how  much  esteemed  lead  was  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  how  well  the 
plumbers  rose  to  the  occasion,  displaying  their 
leadwork  so  that  it  held  its  own  with  any  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  greatest  of  their  master- 
pieces. Yet  with  all  this,  the  work  was  often 
all  done  on  the  site  of  the  building.  No 
elaborate  machinery  or  complicated  tools  were 
needed.  The  plant  consisted  of  a frame  some 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  or  more  long,  on 
which  a sand  bed  could  be  laid.  Besides  this 
little  more  was  wanted,  except  a pot  in  which 
to  melt  the  lead.  The  molten  metal  was 
flooded  over  the  levelled  bed  of  sand,  and  from 
the  sheet  so  cast  everything  could  be  wrought, 
bossed,  and  beaten  up,  whether  it  were  a flat 
sheet  for  roofing  or  a crocket  on  a spire  or  a 
lead-covered  angel  on  a pinnacle.  Various 
parts  were  cast  in  the  same  sand  bed  by 


imprinting  moulds  or  patterns  and  running  the 

molten  lead  into  them,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  work  was  beaten  up  from  the  flat  sheet, 
and  the  great  art  of  the  plumber  consisted  in 
fixing,  laying,  or  hanging  his  lead  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover  and  protect  the  roof  or  spire 
from  wet,  and  yet  keep  his  soft  and 
ductile  metal  from  slipping  or  dragging 
itself  off.  If  care  were  taken  that  the  sheets 
should  not  tear  or  crack  by  the  contraction 
of  the  metal  at  night  after  being  beaten  on 
by  a hot  summer  sun,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  material  should  not  last  for  ever,  none,  at 
least,  except  fire,  from  which  no  material  is 
safe  that  rests  on  a wooden  substructure. 
Gradually  the  use  of  lead  for  anything  but  the 
most  utilitarian  purposes  died  out,  and  now 
‘ plumber  ’ and  * sanitary  engineer  ’ are  almost 
convertible  terms.  The  ‘lead-work’  of  a 
building  conjures  up  pipe  casings  or  the  grand 
display  of  sanitary  waste-pipes,  overflows,  and 
ventilators,  culminating  in  the  inevitable  cowl 
that  tells  of  modern  sanitation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why  lead  should  not  be 
restored  to  its  ancient  prestige  and  be  used 
once  more  as  a pleasant  and  sightly  material, 
and  one  on  which  the  workman  can  display  his 
fancy  and  lavish  his  labour  of  love.”  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Paterson,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hale,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Fenton, 
T.  Winder,  and  others,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
The  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was 
held  on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mosley-street.  Prizes  for  the  work  of 
the  past  session  were  presented  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Darbyshire,  to  the  successful 
students,  whose  drawings,  together  with  those 
of  their  competitors,  were  hung ‘round  the 
room.  The  President  announced  the  names  of 
the  prize-winners  in  the  Class  of  Design  for 
February,  for  which  the  subject  was  a “ Gate- 
house to  a Public  Institution.”  In  the  senior 
class,  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Brooke  took  the  prize, 
and  in  the  junior,  Mr.  G.  F.  Ely, 
while  special  second  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Claude  Paterson  and  Mr.  Harold 
Hill.  The  winner  of  the  prize  offered 
by  Mr.  John  Holden  for  the  design  fora  public 
art  gallery  was  Mr.  Percy  A.  Horrocks.  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  then  gave  a criticism  on  the 
drawings  submitted,  of  which  over  fifty  were 
exhibited.  He  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
high  standard  of,  and  increased  interest  taken 
in,  the  students’  work.  He  discussed  the 
drawings  one  by  one  and  pointed  out  the 
merits  and  defects  of  each  design.  Besides 
the  four  prize  designs  for  a gatehouse  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  T.  F.  Shepheard’s  bandstand, 
and  Mr.  C.  Paterson’s  shopfront  were  picked 
out  as  particularly  good,  both  in  design  and  in 
drawing.  The  drawings  are  to  be  exhibited 
next  week  at  the  Bury  Technical  School. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  President  (Mr.  Frank  Caws,  of  Sunderland) 
being  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Building  Trade  Exchange,  Northumber- 
land-street,  where  in  one  of  the  rooms  the 
students’  drawings  were  exhibited.  The  annual 
report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Plummer  (hon.  secretary),  recorded  the  in- 
creasing success  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Association.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting 
four  members,  three  associates,  and  twenty 
students  had  been  elected,  and  the  roll  now 
stood  as  follows  : — Members,  57  ; associates, 
74;  students,  80,  making  a total  of  211.  The 
Council  again  desired  to  recommend  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society  to  the  members  as 
worthy  of  support.  The  financial  statement 
showed  that  the  balance  in  hand  was  38/.  19s., and 
that  the  Association  had  50/.  invested.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Charlewood  presented  the  librarian’s  report, 
201  volumes  having  been  issued  to  the  students. 
Mr.  Plummer  read  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Students’  Sketching  Club.  The  Chair- 
man commented  on  the  great  fulness  of  the 
work  done  as  shown  by  the  reports,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  they  could  adopt  them  without 
expressing  a warm  feeling  of  indebtedness  and 
gratitude  towards  their  energetic  honorary 
secretary.  The  reports  were  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Badenoch,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dyson.  The  elections  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President,  Mr.  F.  Caws  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
vice-president  ; Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer,  hon. 
secretary  ; Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett,  hon.  treasurer  ; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Charlewood,  hon.  librarian  ; Messrs. 
H.  G.  Badenoch,  J.  Bruce,  R.  B.  Dick,  J.  W. 
Donald,  and  T.  Reay,  were  elected  as  the 
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Council,  and  Mr.  H.  Oswald  and  Mr.  R.  P.  S. 
Twizel  were  appointed  associates.  Prizes  were 
then  presented  by  the  President  to  the  success- 
ful students. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
! County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  J.  M'Dougall, 

J Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
| Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Fulham  Borough  Council  10,720 /.  for  pur- 
; chase  of  land  ; Lewisham  Borough  Council 
i 5)335^-  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  an  open 
1 space  ; Poplar  Borough  Council,  15,400/.  for 
! electric  light  installation  ; Islington  Borough 
Council,  10,438/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; 
Stepney  Borough  Council,  8,010/.  for  paving 
1 works,  and  3,530/.  for  asphalte  paving  ; Ken- 
sington Borough  Council,  11,745/.  for  public 
convenience,  paving  works,  Town-hall  exten- 
sion, and  street  lighting  ; St.  Marylebone 
Borough  Council,  3,400/.  for  underground 
convenience  ; St.  Olave's  Guardians,  16,000/. 
for  erection  of  cottage  homes  for  children  ; and 
the  Asylums  Board  24,000/.  for  additional 
accommodation  for  smallpox  patients. 

The  Works  Department. — The  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  submitted  the  following 
report  : — 

“ In  our  report  of  February  3 last,  we  stated  that 
we  proposed  in  due  course  to  submit  for  the 
Council's  consideration  a draft  order  of  reference  to 
the  Works  Committee.  We  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  now  desire  to  ask  the 
Council  to  adopt  the  order  of  reference  which  we 
present  with  this  report. 

We  should  explain  that  the  order  of  reference  is 
practically  an  embodiment  of  existing  standing 
orders,  the  ‘ Works  Committee  ’ having  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  ‘ Finance  Committee,’  the  * Executive 
Committee  ’ or  the  ‘ Works  manager,’  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  only  new  provision  of  importance 
is  rule  6,  under  the  terms  of  which  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  event  of  it  appearing  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  a work  will  exceed  the 
amount  authorised  by  the  Council,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee shall  inform  the  Council  of  the  fact. 

It  is  necessary  that  other  standing  orders  relating 
to  the  execution  of  works  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment should  be  amended  bv  the  substitution  where 
necessary  of  the  words  ‘Works  Committee,’  and 
we  accordingly  submit  these  standing  orders  as 
revised,  and  would  ask  the  Council  to  rescind  the 
present  standing  orders  affected. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  standing  order 
No.  202  provide  that  the  principle  of  the  arbitra- 
tion clause  inserted  in  the  Council’s  building  con- 
tracts shall  be  applicable  to  the  settlement  of  any 
questions  that  may  arise  between  oflicers  of  the 
Works  Department  and  the  certifying  officers  of  the 
Council,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  standing 
order  is  as  follows  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  above  principle 
the  points  of  final  difference  between  the  officers  of 
the  Works  Department  and  the  certifying  officers 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, and  that  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
give  the  necessary  authority  for  the  points  in  dis- 
pute to  go  to  arbitration,  and  to  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator after  receiving  agreed  nominations  from  the 
officers  of  the  Works  Department  and  the  certifying 
officers. 

We  consider  that  this  method  of  applying  the 
principle  referred  to  is  inconvenient,  and  we  are 
accordingly  suggesting  in  recommendation  (d)  an 
amendment  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  standing 
order  in  question.  We  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  following  be  the  order  of  reference 
to  the  Works  Committee  : — 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 

The  Committee  shall,  unless  in  any  case  other- 
wise ordered,  carry  into  execution  all  works  which 
the  Council  resolves  to  execute  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor  ; and  shall  also,  unless  in 
any  case  otherwise  ordered,  carry  out  jobbing  works 
and  repairs,  including  the  work  of  the  erection  of 
hoardings,  fans,  and  shoring. 

The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  upon  all 
questions  relating  to  the  appointment,  pay,  duties, 
promotion,  or  dismissal  of  all  officials  on  yearly 
salaries  in  the  Works  department.  The  employ- 
ment and  control  of  all  officials  on  weekly  wages 
(with  the  exception  of  the  staff  of  the  Works 
accountant),  and  of  all  foremen,  timekeepers,  work- 
men and  persons  of  a like  class,  shall  devolve  upon 
the  manager. 

The  Committee  shall  present  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Council  as  to  the  estimated  expenditure  on 
maintenance  account  during  the  ensuing  three 
mooths  in  respect  of  the  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance of  all  workshops  and  yards  used  by  the  Works 
department,  and  the  provision  of  plant,  machinery, 
horses,  and  materials  or  other  things  for  stock.  On 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  being  given  to  such  ex- 
penditure, the  Works  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  expend  money  for  such  purposes  up  to  the 
amount  sanctioned,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 


therefor  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  All  expenditure 
on  capital  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  usual  pro- 
cedure of  the  Council  as  regards  such  expenditure. 

When  the  Council  shall  have  resolved  that  any 
work  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Works  Committee, 
and  shall  have  passed  the  necessary  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  (hereinafter  called  the  ‘ accepted 
estimate'),  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  enter 
into  any  contract  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  to 
incur  any  expenditure  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  within  the  limit  of  such  accepted 
estimate. 

The  Committee  may  execute  any  works  referred 
to  it  by  a Committee  of  the  Council,  provided  that 
the  cost  of  each  work  is  under  50/.,  and  in  the  case 
of  emergency  may  execute  any  works  which  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  or  an  officer  of  the  Council  is 
entitled  in  such  case  to  order  to  be  executed. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  by  the 
Committee : — 

1.  The  Committee  shall  keep  separate  accounts 
in  such  a manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  each  work 
executed. 

2.  The  actual  cost  and  final  estimate  of  a work 
shall  be  ascertained  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

3.  Statements  showing  the  estimated  and  actual 
cost  of  the  works  completed  up  to  September  30 
and  March  31  shall  be  presented  by  the  Works 
Committee  to  the  Council  within  three  months  of 
the  aforesaid  dates.  Fourteen  days  before  such 
statements  are  laid  before  the  Council  the  account 
for  each  work  shall  be  sent  by  the  Works  Committee 
to  the  Committee  on  whose  behalf  the  work  shall 
have  been  carried  out,  and  any  report  which  such 
Committee  may  d«sire  to  make  shall  be  brought  up 
to  the  Council  at  the  same  time  as  the  statement 
submitted  by  the  Works  Committee. 

4.  Such  statements  shall  show  (a)  the  amount  of 
the  accepted  estimate,  (b)  the  amount  of  the  final 
estimate  if  the  work  has  been  varied  by  reason  of 
certified  additions  or  deductions,  and  (c)  the  amount 
of  the  certified  actual  cost  of  each  work  executed. 

5.  In  the  case  of  jobbing  works,  which  for  this 
purpose  are  defined  to  be  works  in  respect  of  which 
bills  of  quantities,  complete  specifications,  and 
drawings  have  not  been  supplied,  the  accounts 
shall  show  (a)  the  schedule  value  ascertained  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  prices,  and  (b)  the 
certified  actual  cost,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the 
executive  committees  concerned  from  time  to  time 
as  the  works  are  completed,  the  totals  being  sub- 
sequently reported  by  the  Works  Committee  to  the 
Council  at  the  same  time  as  the  statements  referred 
to  in  Clause  3. 

6.  Whenever  the  Works  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  the  expenditure  on  any  work  of  which  the 
accepted  estimate  is  over  1,000 1.  will  exceed  the 
amount  voted  for  that  work,  the  Committee  shall 
report  the  fact  to  the  Council  when  submitting  the 
next  half-yearly  statement  referred  to  in  Clause  3. 

7.  In  the  case  of  any  work  the  actual  cost  of 
which  has  exceeded  the  accepted  estimate,  the 
Works  Committee  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Council  to  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

( b ) That  the  following  be  standing  orders  of  the 
Council : — 

General. 


Any  Committee  contemplating  the  execution  of 
any  work  shall,  before  coming  to  a decision  as  to 
how  the  work  should  be  carried  out,  obtain  an 
estimate  from  the  proper  officer.  If  the  Committee 
on  receiving  the  estimate,  shall  decide  to  recom- 
mend the  Council  to  have  the  work  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  they  shall, 
before  reporting  to  the  Council,  refer  such  estimate, 
together  with  full  plans  and  specifications,  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  consideration.  If  the  Works 
Committee  express  their  willingness  to  carry  out 
the  work  at  the  amount  of  such  estimate,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  thereupon  take  up  a 
recommendation  to  the  Council,  at  the  same  time 
submitting  the  full  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mate of  the  proposed  work,  and  such  estimate,  if 
approved  by  the  Council,  shall  be  called  the 
‘ accepted  estimate.' 

When  a work  has  been  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  carry  out,  the  work  shall  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  officer  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  is  to  be  executed  shall  have  given  a written 
order  for  the  work  to  proceed.  There  shall  be  no 
variation  of  the  plan3  and  specifications  without  a 
written  order  from  such  officer. 

The  officer,  under  whose  supervision  a work  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Works  department,'  shall 
certify  as  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work 
and  the  amount  of  bis  final  estimate,  or  the  value  on 
the  schedule  of  prices,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Jobbing  Works. 

All  works  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  to 
rry  out,  which  cannot  be  treated  as  estimated 
arks,  and  for  which  no  estimate  has  been  prepared, 
all  be  considered  as  jobbing  works. 

No  committee,  however,  shall  order  a work  to  be 
rried  out  as  a jobbing  work  unless  it  is  satisfied 
at  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  not  treating  e 
ork  in  question  as  an  estimated  work,  and,  except 
regards  dangerous  structure  work  and  works 
idertaken  on  emergency,  in  every  instance  the 
immittee  shall  have  laid  before  it  by  the  engineer, 
chitect,  or  other  certifying  officer,  as  the  case  may 
a rough  estimate  of  the  cost. 


A schedule  of  prices  agreed  upon  between  the 
manager  of  works  and  the  architect  and  engineer, 
and  approved  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
upon  which  in  respect  of  jobbing  works  the  esti- 
mates, measurements,  and  certificates  of  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  or  other  certifying  officer  shall  be 
based,  shall  be  revised  periodically. 

Financial. 

The  accounts  of  the  cost  of  all  works  executed  by 
the  Works  Department  shall  be  kept  by  a Works 
accountant,  whose  office  shall  be  at  the  Works 
Department,  Belvedere-road,  but  who  shall  report 
direct  and  be  responsible  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  the  accounts  and  for  his  staff. 


Manager  of  Works. 

The  head  of  the  Works  department  is  to  be  styled 
manager  of  works,’  and  is  to  be  responsible  under 
the  Works  Committee  for  the  execution  of  all  works 
carried  out  by  that  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Council ; for  advising  as  to  the  purchase  of  plant 
and  material ; the  regulation  and  direction  of  all 
workshops  belonging  to  the  Council ; and  the 
supervision  of  all  officials  employed  upon  the 
execution  of  works  carried  out  by  the  department ; 
he  shall  employ  and  have  the  sole  control  of  all 
officials  on  weekly  wages  employed  upon  such 
works,  and  of  all  foremen,  timekeepers,  workmen, 
and  persons  of  a like  class  ; he  is  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  not  to  take  any 
private  business  ; and  any  fees  received  by  him, 
either  as  a witness  or  in  any  other  capacity,  and 
any  discount  or  allowances  on  materials  purchased, 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Council  ; he  is  to  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  and  the 
appointment  is  to  be  in  other  respects  subject  to 
the  conditions  already  laid  down  by  the  Council 
with  regard  to  all  appointments  made  in  its  service. 

The  manager  shall  report  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  materials, 
stores,  plant,  timber,  machinery,  horses,  and  other 
things  required  by  him  for  the  execution  of  any 
work,  or  for  stock. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Works  Committee  to  any  case  in 
which,  during  the  execution  of  any  work,  it  appears 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  ‘ accepted  estimate,'  and  to  obtain  such  autho- 
rity from  that  Committee  as  may  be  required. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to  advise 
the  Works  Committee  as  to  the  regulations  for 
the  accounts  of  the  Works  Department,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  make  test  audits  of  such  accounts. 

The  Works  accountant  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
the  manager  with  any  statement  or  information  he 
may  desire  as  to  the  accounts  generally  of  the  works 
carried  out  by  the  Department. 

(c)  That  standing  orders  Nos.  182  to  199  inclusive, 

and  424  and  425  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  order  of 
reference  to  the  Finance  Committee  be  amended  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  paragraph,  viz.,  that  con- 
ferring upon  the  Committee  control  of  the  Works 
department.  ... 

(d)  That  standing  order  No.  202  be  amended  by 

the  substitution  for  the  last  paragraph  thereof  of  the 
following,  viz. : — . 

Where  points  of  difference  arise  between  the 
certifying  officer  and  the  manager  of  works,  upon 
which  they  are  not  able  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
such  oflicers  shall  report  to  the  Works  Committee, 
who  shall  consider  the  points  in  dispute,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  certifying  officer  or  manager  of  works 
desiring  that  any  of  such  points  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  the  Works  Committee  shall  arrange 
therefor.  , „ 

(C)  That  the  following  provision  of  Standing 
Order  No.  275  relating  to  excess  votes— viz.,  ‘ the 
vote  for  the  excess  expenditure  above  any  excess  for 
which  the  Committee  ordering  the  work  are  respon- 
sible shall  be  obtained  by  the  Executin  Committee  at 
the  time  of  the  Finance  Committee  s half-yearly  report 
to  the  Council,'  be  amended  by  the  substitution  for 
the  words  in  italics  of  the  following Works 
Committee  at  the  time  of  their.’ 

( f ) That  Standing  Order  No.  436,  which  provides 
that  officials,  clerks,  and  foremen  receiving  weekly 
or  monthly  wages  who  are  absent  in  consequence 
of  sickness  or  accident  are  to  be  allowed  full  pay  or 
reduced  pay  during  a reasonable  period  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  FinanceCommittee.be  amended  by 
the  substitution  of  the  words  ‘ Works  Committee 
for  ‘ Finance  Committee.'” 

Dr.  Napier  thought  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  be  a Works  Department  as  a pro- 
tection  against  contractors.  With  regard  to 
the  adverse  balance  on  the  working  of  the 
Department,  he  believed  the  Council  had  far 
more  than  saved  this  by  the  protection  the 
Department  afforded  against  the  contractors. 
He  believed  the  Works  Department  had  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Beachcroftsaid  they  were  departing  from 
what  he  considered  the  first  principles  which 
governed  the  administration  of  local  bodies  in 
imposing  the  work  on  this  Committee  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  reference,  and  he 
thought  they  were  taking  a very  dangerous 
step  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  plant  and 
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material,  and  he  moved  to  add  words  to  the 
recommendation,  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  responsible  to  the  Council  for 
the  purchase  of  all  plant  and  material. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  the  Chairman  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sears  regretted  that  there  was  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  old  order  of  reference.  The  only 
new  proposal  took  this  form — that  in  the  event 
of  its  appearing  to  the  Works  Committee  that 
the  cost  of  any  job  would  exceed  the  amount 
authorised,  the  Council  should  be  informed  of 
the  fact.  He  failed  to  find  that  the  department 
was,  by  the  new  scheme,  being  placed  on  a 
sound  business  basis,  which  meant  that  there 
must  be  a complete  reorganisation.  He  advo- 
cated the  appointment  of  a general  manager 
who  should  have  the  control  of  the  department, 
with  departmental  managers  under  him,  in 
both  building  and  engineering  sections. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  remarked  that  the  Com- 
mittee’s recommendations  were  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  he  brought  before  the 
Council  eight  years  ago. 

The  Clerk  then  read  an  urgency  report  of 
the  Committee  recommending  that  the  follow- 
ing form  the  Works  Committee  Lord  Welby, 
Messrs.  W.  Bruce,  E.  A.  Cornwall,  L.  Sharp, 
E.  Smith,  A.  M.  Torrance,  and  D.  Waterlow. 

Mr.  Dew  protested  against  the  charges  of 
malingering  made  against  the  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Council,  and  alleged  that  the 
Department  was  loaded  with  officialism. 

Mr.  W.  Peel,  M.P.,  said  he  noticed  it  was 
proposed  to  keep  separate  accounts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  each  job.  If 
that  had  been  done  in  the  past  they  could  have 
told  how  many  bricks  per  day  had  been  laid. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  the  proposed 
committee  should  first  be  elected,  and  the 
order  of  reference  then  prepared  by  them. 
Anything  else  was  absurd,  and  he  moved 
accordingly. 

The  motion  was,  however,  rejected. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  and  the  Council 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  urgency  Report 
proposing  the  names  of  the  new  Committee. 

Mr.  Bruce  withdrew  his  name,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Ward  was  substituted. 

Mr.  W.  Peel,  M.P.,  thought  the  new  Com- 
mittee would,  to  a certain  extent,  be  an  investi- 
gation committee,  and  he  said  he  felt  that  no 
member  of  the  old  Works  Sub-Committee 
should  sit  upon  it. 

Dr.  Napier  moved  that  the  selection  of  names 
be  postponed  for  a week,  but  on  a division  this 
was  rejected  by  a large  majority,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  elected  as  recommended,  with  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Bruce. 

Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee. 
—The  following  order  of  reference  to  the 
Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee 
was  agreed  to  : — 

“The  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
twelve  and  not  more  than  fifteen  members. 

The  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  library, 
historical  records,  antiquities,  and  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  control, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  museums  and 
places  of  historic  or  architectural  interest  (together 
with  any  property  connected  therewith)  purchased 
by  or  presented  to  the  Council. 

The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  upon 
questions  relating  to  historic  buildings  and  sites, 
monuments  and  subjects  of  antiquarian  interest  in 
London. 

The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  upon 
all  matters  arising  under — 

(a)  The  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1900. 

(b)  Section  Oo  of  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1898,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  buildings  of  historic  inte- 
rest and  works  of  art  in  London.” 


building  of  high-class  flats  near  Regent’s  Park  on 
the  Howard  de  Walden  estate.  Further,  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  proposed  that  the  dwellings  shall 
provide  for  the  re-housing  for  all  such  persons. 
While  expressing  no  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
site  selected,  we  think  that  if  this  intention  is  carried 
out  the  erection  of  these  dwellings  may  well  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council.” 

Wooden  Structures  Erected  on  Public  Occa- 
sions.—The  Building  Act  Committee  reported 
the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court,  that  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster  (and  infer- 
entially  every  Borough  Council)  is  the  proper 
authority  to  control,  approve,  or  license 
wooden  structures  erected  on  public  occasions 
within  its  district,  and  that  the  Borough 
Councils  are  the  proper  authorities  to  take 
proceedings  against  persons  who  have,  with- 
out licence,  permission,  or  approval  erected 
such  structures.  As  to  whether  such  structures 
are  or  are  not  subject  to  the  supervision  or 
inspection  of  the  District  Surveyors  under  the 
London  Building  Act  the  Court  gave  no 
decision.  In  connexion  with  this  decision  the 
Committee  repoited  as  follows:  — 

“ We  have  also  had  under[consideration  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  decision  of  the  High  Court 
applies  to  the  strengthening  of  balconies  for  use  on 
public  occasions.  This  work  is  dealt  with  under 
Part  IX.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  i.e.,  the 
part  dealing  with  dangerous  structures,  and  the 
Council  has  not  treated  the  shoring  erected  to 
make  such  balconies  fit  to  bear  extra  weight  as 
structures  put  up  on  a public  occasion.  Accord- 
ingly whenever  a public  function  has  been  announced 
involving  a procession  through  the  streets  likely  to 
attract  large  numbers  of  persons,  a circular  letter  has 
been  sent  out  drawing  attention  to  the  desirableness 
of  all  balconies  on  the  line  of  route  being  shored  up. 
An  inspection  has  been  subsequently  made  along  the 
route,  and  where  it  has  been  found  that  an  owner 
has  not  taken  steps  to  secure  a balcony,  such 
balcony,  if  found  to  be  insecure,  has  been  dealt 
with  as  a dangerous  structure.  We  have  come  to 
the  decision  that  the  course  hitherto  followed  in 
dealing  with  balconies  should  be  continued,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  we  have  given 
instructions  for  an  intimation  of  the  Council’s  inten- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  Borough  Councils.” 

Proposed  Railway  Station , Essex-road. — The 
same  Committee  recommended  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
under  Sections  45  and  53  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
City  Railway  Act,  1893,  do  not  consent  to  the 
erection  of  a station  building  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Essex-road,  Islington,  to  abut  also  upon  Canon- 
bury-road,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted 
with  the  application  of  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and 
partners  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Northern  and  City 
Railway  Co.” 

Office  Accommodation. — The  Council  agreed 
to  spend  2,400/.  on  structural  alterations  of 
offices  in  Cockspur-street  with  the  view  to 
providing  adequate  accommodation  for  the 
architect's,  comptroller’s,  statistical,  and 
engineer’s  departments. 

Inspection  of  Kitchens.— The  Public  Health 
Committee  recommended  the  Council  to  com- 
municate with  the  local  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  inspection  of  the  kitchens  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  the  removal  of  insanitary  con- 
ditions. 

This  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Proposed  New  Bridge.— Mr.  Davies  moved 
“ That,  taking  into  consideration  the  long  dis- 
tance between  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
Bridges,  it  be  referred  to  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  providing  direct  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Fulham  and  Battersea.” 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


Old- street  Improvement.  — A scheme  for 
widening  Old-street  between  Hoxton-street 
and  No.  341,  Old-street  to  about  60  ft.,  at  a 
cost  of  14,250/.,  was  adopted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Improvements  Committee 
Erection  of  Working-class  Dwellings  in  Grove 
End-road , St.  John's  Wood,— The  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  reported  as 

Fnllninc  •_ 


■u-'1  March  4.  1902!  the  Council  referred  to 
Bunding  Act  Committee  and  to  us  a petition  fr 
res!dents  in  and  around  Grove  End-road,  St  To! 
Wood,  praying  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
working  classes  in  Warwick-place,  Grove  End-rc 
may  not  be  allowed.  The  Building  Act  Commil 
will,  of  course,  deal  with  the  proposal  wheneve: 
comes  before  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
?Ua,f-mg  Acts-  We  are  informed,  bowei 
that  the  dweflings  are  to  be  erected  by  Lord  How, 
de  Walden  and  are  designed  to  provide  re-hous 
accommodation  for  persons  to  be  displaced  by 


new  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Cou 
were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Instil 
of  Builders  President,  Mr.  W.  F.  King  (Mes 
W.  King  & Sin);  Vice-President,  Mr.  Woodr 
Hill  (Messrs.  W.  Hill  & Co.)  ; Hon.  Treasurer,  ( 
Stanley  G.  Bird  ; Hon.  Auditor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Par 
(Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham)  ; elec 
members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  A.  F.  Randall  (Mes 
Kirk  & Randall)  ; Mr.  J.  Bell,  J.P.,  Cambridge  ; 
W.  Nicholson,  Leeds  ; Mr.  B.  E.  Nighting 
London  ; Mr.  W.  Sapcote,  Birmingham. 

Sales  by  auction. — On  Thursday  last  week,  at 
Auction  Mart.  Messrs.  C.  C.  & T.  Moore  disposed 
freehold  and  leasehold  properties  to  the  extent 
13,660/.— a freehold  building  site,  Bear-gard. 
Southwark  6,100/.  ; factory  and  land,  Broomfi. 
street,  Pop.ar,  1,875/.  ; site  and  buildings,  Fui 
street,  Bromley-by-Bow,  2,200/.  ; leasehold  stabl 
in  Speke-road,  Battersea,  400/.  ; freehold  stablint 
Devonshire-place,  London  Fields,  710/.  Also 
and  58,  Mornington-road,  Wanstead,  625/.  ; and  f 
freeholds,  Candy-street,  Old  Ford,  1,-00/ 
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A PIECE  OF  TRACERY  IN  BRICKWORK. 

The  above  piece  of  tracery  in  brickwork  is 
designed  and  executed  by  a working  brick- 
layer, Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  it),  Deloraine-street,  St. 
John’s,  S.E.  It  seems  a very  creditable  piece 
of  brickwork,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
illustrate. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Baptist  Church  and  Schools, 
Ilkley. — After  consideration  of  the  forty-two 
sets  of  designs  submitted,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  professional  advisers,  the 
Committee  for  this  building  accepted,  as 
stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  designs  marked 
“A,"  by  Messrs.  Garside  & Pennington, 
architects,  of  Pontefract  and  Castleford.  The 
designs  provide  for  a church  to  seat  500, 
erected  in  free  Gothic  treatment  in  stone,  with 
tower  and  spire,  and  covered  with  red  tiles  ; 
also  a large  schoolroom  to  seat  300,  suites  of 
classrooms,  &c.,  and  conveniences,  and  care- 
taker’s cottage.  The  total  cost  is  8,000/. 
Messrs.  Garside  & Pennington  have  received 
instructions  to  proceed  with  the  work. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution  held  on 
March  14  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Gray,  Vice-Chairman,  presiding, 
the  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Uses  of  En- 
gineering Models,”  by  Mr.  Percival  Marshall, 
A.I.Mech.E.,  Chairman.  The  author  com- 
menced by  pointing  out  that  the  high-class 
condensing  steam-engine  of  to-day  can  trace 
its  origin  back  to  a working  model  of  one 
of  Newcomen’s  engines  constructed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  James  Watt  made  his 
famous  invention  of  a separate  condenser  and 
air-pump  as  the  result  of  some  experiments 
with  a working  model  engine  of  this  type, 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  repair. 
Many  interesting  models  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  show  that  in 
the  early  days  of  eugineering  invention  the 
construction  of  working  models  proved  of 
considerable  assistance  to  those  engaged 
in  the  development  of  new  ideas.  After 
pointing  out  the  historical  value  of  models 
as  a record  of  engineering  progress,  the 
author  suggested  that  present  - day  firms 
would  confer  a valuable  benefit  on  engineer- 
ing posterity  if  they  would  make  a point 
uf  presenting  to  the  national  collection  at 
South  Kensington  a scale  working  model  of  all 
important  novelties  in  engineering  construction 
which  they  might  introduce.  Dealing  with  the 
scientific  uses  of  models,  the  author  proceeded 
to  describe  the  testing  of  model  ships  as  carried 
out  at  the  experimental  tanks  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty,  Messrs.  William  Denny  & Bros., 
and  the  United  States  Government,  and  also 
quoted  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons’  experiments 
with  modern  propellers,  which  were  conducted 
in  connexion  with  the  design  of  the  Turbinia 
and  the  other  high-speed  turbine-driven  vessels. 
Further  instances  of  the  uses  of  models  for  ex- 
perimental investigation  described  were  Pro- 
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fessor  Dalby’s  models  for  investigating  the 
balancing  of  engines,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb’s 
model  for  experimenting  with  locomotive  valve 
gears.  The  commercial  uses  of  models  were 
then  considered,  instances  being  given  of  the 
value  of  scale  models  for  exhibition  purposes 
to  illustrate  such  classes  of  engineering 
work  as  shipbuilding,  dock,  pier,  and  bridge 
construction,  and  other  work  which  could  not 
be  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  of  inventors’  models,  and 
of  small  scale  models  for  use  by  firms  handling 
specialities  which  were  too  large  to  keep 
permanently  on  view,  or  which  might  require 
to  be  sent  for  inspection  to  a client  at  a dis- 
tance, were  next  discussed,  and  reference  was 
also  made  to  the  uses  of  models  in  law  courts 
and  arbitration  cases,  where  such  matters  as 
infringement  of  patents,  light  and  air  cases, 
party- wall  disputes,  &c.,  were  being  tried. 
The  author  then  passed  on  to  the  important 
uses  of  engineering  models  in  connexion  with 
educational  work,  and  described  the  many 
ways  in  which  sectional  and  other  models  are 
of  value  to  the  engineering  teacher  in  facili- 
tating the  instruction  of  his  students.  Such 
models  when  used  in  the  lecture-room  not 
only  enable  the  lecturer  to  make  his  subject 
clear  to  his  audience,  but  they  are  far  more 
interesting  to  the  student  than  ordinary  wall 
diagrams  or  blackboard  sketches,  and  by 
attracting  his  closer  attention  enable  him  to  more 
easily  remember  the  information  which  is  being 
imparted  to  him.  The  author  advocated  the 
construction  of  simple,  well-designed  model 
engines  in  technical  school  workshops  in  pre- 
ference to  work  of  a heavier  character,  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  average  student 
would  learn  more  about  the  construction  and 
working  of  an  engine  by  making  a complete 
model  himself  than  by  making  one  or  two 
parts  only  of  a large  engine,  and,  moreover, 
would  take  a far  greater  interest  in  doing 
something  which  would  be  entirely  his  own 
work  when  finished.  Such  a model  would 
call  for  more  delicate  and  accurate  workman- 
ship than  a larger  engine,  which  was  an 
advantage  in  the  right  direction.  A descrip- 
tion was  then  given  of  a valve-gear  model 
used  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  for  the 
instruction  of  locomotive  drivers  and  firemen, 
the  model  being  supplemented  by  a theoretical 
indicator  diagram  printed  with  explanatory 
notes,  a copy  of  which  is  given  to  each  man. 
The  author  concluded  by  referring  to  the 
value  of  model-making  as  a hobby,  and  quoted 
several  instances  of  excellent  work  accom- 
plished by  engineering  students  and  amateur 
mechanics  in  their  spare  time.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a complete  series  of  lantern 
slides,  and  by  a large  number  of  exhibits  of  the 
various  classes  of  models  referred  to  by  the 
author. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  General  Electric  Company  send  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  designs  for  electri«al 
illuminations,  in  connexion  with  the  approach- 
ing Coronation,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
carry  out. 

Messrs.  Herbert  Morris  & Bastert,  of  Lough- 
borough, send  us  their  catalogue  of  ordinary 
and  travelling  pulley  blocks.  The  latter  when 
made  with  geared  trolleys  are  extremely  useful 
adjuncts  in  manufacturing  establishments  and 
on  outdoor  structural  work.  “Runways  ” are 
also  made  for  use  with  the  pulley  blocks, 
serving  every  part  of  a works,  running  from 
one  department  to  another,  with  branches  to 
any  desired  point,  forming  a perfect  network 
of  communication.  Thus  a lad  is  enabled  to 
pick  up  a ton  load  and  deliver  it  a hundred 
yards  away  in  a few  minutes.  The  list  gives 
illustrations  showing  various  useful  applica- 
tions of  the  system 

Messrs.  Twyfords,  Ltd.,  of  Cliffe  Vale 
Potteries,  Hanley,  send  us  their  “Twentieth 
Century  Catalogue  of  Sanitary  Specialities.” 
It  is  a well-bound  volume  of  about  200  leaves, 
clearly  printed  and  admirably  illustrated.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  excellent  examples  of 
colour-printing.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  comprising  cast-iron  baths  and 
articles  made  in  Royal  C.V.  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, “ Vitrina”  ware,  and  cane  ware,  and  the 
second  dealing  with  enamelled  fireclay  goods 
and  accessories.  The  place  of  honour  on  the 
first  coloured  plate  is  given  to  the  “ Twycliffe  ” 
siphonic  water-closet;  two  examples  are  shown, 
one  with  the  basin  decorated  in  blue  and  gold, 
and  with  the  cistern  enclosed  in  a porcelain 
casing  similarly  decorated,  and  the  other  with 


an  ivory-white  basin  with  ornament  in  relief, 
and  with  the  cistern  cased  with  wood.  The 
next  three  plates  show  other  varieties  of  the 
same  apparatus,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  plates 
sections  of  the  basins  and  fittings  are  drawn 
one-eighth  full  size.  The  “Axis”  siphonic 
closet  follows.  Nineteen  plates  are  devoted 
to  various  types  and  combinations  of  wash- 
down closets,  and  six  to  the  obsolescent 
wash-out  closets.  Only  one  complete  valve- 
closet  is  shown,  and  that  forms  one  of  thirteen 
illustrations  of  valve  - closet  basins,  slop- 
hoppers,  and  slop-tops,  crowded  together  on  a 
single  plate,  which  is  followed  by  a plate  of 
pan-closet  and  other  objectionable  basins. 
Among  the  other  illustrations  in  this  section 
we  notice  some  examples  of  closets  with  the 
cisterns  fixed  immediately  above  the  seats, 
railway-car  hoppers, rcheap  cane- ware ; closets 
and  traps  in  separate  pieces,  flushing  cisterns, 
flush-pipes,  pulls,  and  other  accessories.  It  is 
a pity  that  so  much  labour  has  been  expended 
in  designing  and  printing  the  meaningless 
ornament  so  profusely  bestowed  on  many  of 
the  closet-basins.  Architects,  at  any  rate, 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  select  fittings 
“decorated”  in  this  inartistic  fashion.  A plain 
white  or  ivory  surface,  on  which  every  speck 
of  dirt  can  be  seen,  is  in  every  way  most  satis- 
factory, but  many  plumbers  and  householders 
have  yet  to  be  educated  to  see  this.  Many  of  the 
lavatory  basins  are  disfigured  in  a similar 
manner  by  floral  decorations  sprawling  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason  over  the  basins  and  slabs. 
Of  course  this  is  a trade  catalogue,  and  the 
trader  considers  himself  bound  to  produce 
what  his  customers  desire,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  trader  might  be  agreeably  surprised  if 
he  would  venture  to  set  a new  fashion  instead 
of  weakly  following  an  old  one.  Among  the 
lavatories  are  many  which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  old-fashioned,  but  in  front  of  these  are 
placed  others  of  better  design  with  improved 
wastes  and  overflows  of  various  kinds.  The 
“Sphere,”  the  “Cardinal,”  and  the  “ Neros  ” 
can  all  be  recommended.  The  woodwork  of 
some  of  the  cabinet  lavatories  (such  as  No. 
377)  is  well-designed,  but  in  many  of  the 
examples  it  is  commonplace  or  worse.  The 
new  lavatory  stands  and  supports  are  more 
satisfactory  ; No.  392  is  a good  range  of  basins 
with  marble  slabs  and  back  and  brass  tubular 
supports.  Space  would  fail  us,  however,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  pass  in  review  the  sixty- 
three  plates  of  lavatories  ; there  are  varieties 
to  suit  different  tastes  and  different  purses. 
The  trapped  urinal  basin  to  which  the  place  of 
honour  is  assigned  in  the  urinal  section  is  of 
doubtful  value  ; in  our  opinion  the  type  shown 
on  the  next  plate  is  much  better.  In  the  fire- 
clay section  illustrations  are  given  of  strong 
water-closets  and  other  fittings,  including  some 
fine  examples  of  double  and  treble  sinks.  The 
catalogue,  as  a whole,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  architects  and  builders.  It  contains  sanitary 
fittings  of  every  kind,  suitable  for  houses  of 
different  classes,  hotels,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  buildings.  The  prices  are  stated  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  the  dimensions  are 
given  in  feet  and  inches  and  in  centimetres 
and  millimetres. 


The  Leicester  Laundry  Engineering  Co. 
Leicester)  send  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
undry  machinery,  including  their  patent 
open-end  ” washing  machine,  in  which  the 
iachine  is  fed  at  one  end,  instead  of  at  the 
de  ; by  this  arrangement  all  stooping  during 
ie  process  of  loading  or  unloading  is  un- 
scessary,  and  the  clothes  are  removed  from 
ie  machine  ready  drained  by  having  the 
vision  perforated.  The  central  shaft  passes 
irough  the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  and 
enclosed  with  brass  tubing  ; this  shaft  is  of 
eel  and,  passing  from  end  to  end  of  the  inner 
ige’,  prevents  the  twisting  of  the  cage  on  re- 
using. The  lid  of  the  feeding  door  is 
•ranged  similar  to  a double  hinge,  one  half 
illine  over  the  gap  between  the  inner  and 
rter  cage,  thus  preventing  any  clothes 
rapping  inside.  The  catalogue  also  shows 
'Ood  rotary  washing  machines,  and  boilers 
ad  driving  engines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Tones  & Campbell  (Larbert)  send  a 
nail  catalogue  and  price-list  of  portable  and 
ther  ranges,  stoves  and  grates  ; among  the 
oves  the  “ Slogan  ” slow  combustion  cylin- 
rical  stove,  with  brick  lining,  seems  a useful 
ne  where  saving  of  space  and  of  luel  is 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  B.  Kent 
r Sons  their  1902  catalogue  of  painter  s 
rushes,  graining  tools  and  soldering,  brazing, 
nd  paint-removing  lamps. 


Messrs.  Richard  Moreland  & Son  send  a 
compact  but  very  useful  and  well-arranged 
catalogue  of  their  steel  stanchions  and  box 
girders,  with  full  tables  of  bearing  capacity 
and  weight.  To  the  catalogue  are  also  ap- 
pended a good  many  sections  and  descriptions 
of  trussed  steel  roofs  and  theatre  trusses 
erected  by  them  in  various  buildings,  and  a 
table  of  sizes  of  steel  bases  and  brick  piers  for 
loads  from  20  to  nearly  200  tons.  A quotation 
from  a report  on  one  of  their  structures  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley  gives  very  satisfactory  testi- 
mony. 

Messrs.  Norton  & Gregory  send  us  a small 
book  of  samples  of  their  tracing  cloths  and 
tracing  papers,  which  seem  excellent  in  sub- 
stance and  surface,  and  the  tracing-cloths  are 
absolutely  transparent.  They  send  also  a price 
list  of  their  terms  for  various  methods  of 
reproducing  drawings,  and  for  mounting  com- 
petition drawings,  &c. 

Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros.  (St.  Helens)  send  a 
description  and  illustration  of  their  patent 
wired  rolled  glass,  which  has  before  been 
recommended  in  our  columns,  and  also  a 
description  and  diagram  of  their  prismatic 
rolled  glass  for  deflecting  the  light  towards  the 
back  of  an  apartment. 

Messrs.  Potter  & Co.  send  us  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  their  various  forms  of  concrete 
and  steel  floors,  among  which  we  may  espe- 
cially notice  Diagram  F,  for  a floor  under  a 
ground  floor  sick  ward,  which  is  supported 
entirely  on  concrete  arches  and  piers,  no  steel 
joists  being  used  except  small  corrugated  steel 
tension  rods  embedded  in  the  concrete. 

The  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company’s  latest 
catalogue  offers  everything  that  can  be  re- 
quired for  the  best  fitting  of  stables  in  regard 
to  stalls  and  manger  fittings,  ventilation,  and 
drainage.  The  catalogue  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  everything  in  it  shows  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical consideration  cf  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Pilkington  & Co.  send  us  a pamphlet 
on  their  asphalte  materials,  including  Pyri- 
mont  Seyssel  asphalte,  Limmer  asphalte,  and 
Polonceau  asphalte.  The  last-named  is  a 
material  manufactured  by  them,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  Seyssel  asphalte,  and  is  stated  to  be 
superior  to  Seyssel  at  a considerably  reduced 
cost.  It  is  suitable  especially  for  the  flooring 
of  warehouses  and  the  paving  of  coach-houses, 
stables,  &c.  The  results  of  some  tests  of  this  at 
Kirkaldy’s  are  given.  They  give  also  details 
and  sections  of  asphalte  roofing,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  Polonceau  asphalte  ^ in.  thick,  then  a 
layer  of  specially-prepared  hair  felt,  which  in 
turn  is  covered  with  a finishing  coat  of  Seyssel 
asphalte  ^ in.  thick.  Their  white  Silica  asphalte 
is  recommended  for  the  lining  of  fountain 
basins  and  the  paving  of  corridors,  terraces,  &c. 

Messrs.  Ewart  & Son  send  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  their  numerous  forms  of  re- 
volving cowls,  windguards,  and  elbow-flues,  for 
chimneys.  ^ 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

THE  Parson's  HANDBOOK.  By  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dearmer,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  (Grant  Richards.) 

A Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Glass  Painting. 
By  Ernest  R.  Suffling.  (Scott,  Greenwood,  & Co. 

^MlNEHEAD,  PORLOCK,  AND  DUNSTER  (Homeland 
Handbooks  Series).  By  C.  E.  Larter.  (The  Home- 
land Association.  6d.) 

Companion  to  English  History  (Middle 
Ages).  By  F.  Pierrepoint  Barnard,  M A.,  F.S.A. 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

History  OF  Trade  Unionism.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  New  edition.  (Longmans.) 

Gas  and  Gas-fittings,  for  the  Use  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  and  Gas  Consumers.  By  H.  F. 
Hills,  F.C.S.  (D.  Fourdrinier,  Builder  Office.) 


ichools,  High  Felling,  Durham.— A site  in 
la  Park-road  was  secured  twelve  months  ago, 
l a portion  of  the  Heworth  School  Board’s 
erne  is  nearly  completed  by  the  erection  of  a 
ior  school  to  accommodate  320  children  and  an 
uit  department  for  260.  It  is  also  intended  in 
course  of  time  to  erect  a mixed  school.  The 
hitect  for  the  building  is  Mr.  H.  Miller,  Felling. 
e schools  have  been  erected  on  the  central  hall 
nciple,  with  classrooms  grouped  around,  and 
it  has  been  secured  mainly  by  windows  in  the 
j(es.  The  junior  and  infants’  schools  are  in  two 
larate  blocks,  each  of  one  story,  with  the  excep- 
n of  the  central  hall,  which  has  clearstory 
adows  and  roof  lights.  Sherburn  bricks  have 
>n  USed  to  face  the  exterior  walls,  and  internally 
*re  is  a white  glazed  brick  dado.  In  addition  to 
. various  classrooms,  apartments  for  teachers, 
i cloakrooms,  have  been  provided  in  each  block, 
ere  are  partly-covered  playgrounds.  Mr.  J.  W 
aithwaite,  of  Heaton,  has  been  the  contractor 
: the  work. 
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DOORWAY,  ST.  SAUVEUR,  AIX 
(PROVENCE). 

drawing,  representing  one  of  the 
gSfl  doors  from  the  main  western  portal 
|gJi  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur  at 
Aix-in-Provence,  was  one  of  the  drawings  that 
gained  for  Mr.  Wontner  Smith  the  Pugin 
Studentship  this  year.  It  has  been  made  from 
the  cast  at  South  Kensington. 

Though  a very  good  drawing,  it  has  some 
of  the  defects  incident  to  copying  from  a cast. 
The  doors  are  of  course  woodwork  (sixteenth 
century),  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  draw- 
ing to  indicate  the  difference  of  material ; 
especially  as  the  jointing  of  the  stonework, 
which  appears  in  the  cast,  has  been  omitted. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  a very  careful  delineation 
of  a fine  and  interesting  piece  of  decorative 
work,  in  which  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
elements  are  curiously  mingled. 


CEREMONIAL  TROWEL  AND  CASKET. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  trowel,  and  the 
casket  to  contain  it,  which  was  used  by  the 
King  in  laying  the  foundation  stone,  the  other 
day,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Dartmouth. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  trowel  is  engraved 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

“I  was  used  by  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
on  17th  day  of  March  1902  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Britannia  Royal  Naval 
College,  Dartmouth.” 

A decorative  anchor  helps  to  fill  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  trowel-blade,  its  lines  fitting  in 
more  or  less  into  the  shape  of  the  trowel  at 
the  point. 

The  trowel  is  of  silver  with  gold  enrich- 
ments, and  the  casket  in  cast  bronze  and  silver. 
The  figures  at  the  angles  represent  winged 
amorini  balancing  themselves  on  the  crests  of 
waves. 

The  work  was  execuled  by  Messrs.  Walter 
Gilbert,  S.  Hovel,  and  L.  Weingarten,  of  the 
Bromsgrove  Guild  of  the  Applied  Arts,  Worces- 
tershire, working  under  the  suggestion  and 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Aston  Webb. 

Trowels  and  presentation  caskets  for  such 
occasions  are  so  often  mere  pieces  of  shop 
furniture,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  illustrating 
one  which  shows  artistic  and  original  cha- 
racter. 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by 
Mr.  T.  Lewis,  of  Birmingham  and  Broms- 
grove. 


WALL  DECORATION  FOR  A BATH- 
ROOM. 

This  design  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Temple 
for  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  to  be  executed  in  the 
materials  manufactured  by  that  well-known 
firm. 

The  wall  decoration  is  in  tiles,  faience,  and 
mosaic  ; the  cornice,  architrave,  pilasters,  and 
skirting  are  in  modelled  faience  ; the  frieze 
and  figure  panels  are  painted  tiles  ; the  borders 
and  dado  panels  mosaic.  The  whole  of  the 
colouring  is  in  shades  of  mignonette  green, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mosaic  portion! 
which  is  in  lustres  of  pale  yellow  sienna  on 
burnt  sienna  ground. 


RESIDENCES,  WEETWOOD,  NEAR 
LEEDS. 


1HL  semi-detached  residences  illustra 
are  situated  in  a wooded  district  about  th 
miles  north  of  Leeds.  Prior  to  the  erectior 
the  houses  an  old  farmhouse,  which  had  b 
considerably  added  to  from  time  to  time,  oc 
pied  the  site.  The  building,  with  the  exc 
tion  of  a recent  addition  at  the  eastern  e 
was  pulled  down,  and  two  new  houses  erec 
on  the  ground  upon  which  the  old  reside: 
formerly  stood,  it  being  a stipulation  of 
owner  that  the  old  frontage  lines  should 
adhered  to  as  far  as  possible.  This  accou 
to  a large  extent  for  the  disposition  of  pla 
and  the  dfiferent  levels  of  the  new  houses. 

The  lower  stories  are  faced  with  herri 
b)ne  broached  local  sandstone,  lined  interne 
With  brick.  In  the  upper  stories  the  walls  . 
built  hollow,  the  utilised  internal  linings 
brick,  and  the  outer  walling  built  of  cour: 
rubble  wallstones  from  the  old  demolish 


Unfortunately  the  plan  did 
late  for  publication. 


reach  us  until  too 


building,  and  coated  with  cement  “ rough  cast  ’’ 
or  “pebble  dash,”  finished  a deep  vellum 
colour.  The  exterior  woodwork  of  the  gables, 
window-frames,  and  cornices  is  painted  willow 
green.  The  roofs  are  covered  throughout 
with  stone,  or  what  are  locally  known  as 
“ grey  ” slates. 

The  houses  were  built  by  Messrs.  Matthew 
Wilson  & Son,  of  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  and 
they  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds. 


ADDITIONS  TO  “ BISHOPSFORD.” 

The  drawing  shows  additions  made  to  a 
modern  house,  “ Bishopsford,”  in  Surrey. 

The  materials  are  yellow  stock  bricks  and 
green  slates,  except  the  large  chimney-stack, 
which  is  red. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Maides  & Harper, 
of  Croydon  ; and  the  architect  Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo. 


LIVERPOOL  INFIRMARY  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

The  Liverpool  Infirmary  for  Children,  when 
founded  in  1851,  was  the  only  provincial 
hospital  devoted  exclusively  to  children.  That 
there  was  need  for  such  an  institution  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  ten  months  657  out- 
patients were  treated  by  the  medical  staff,  and 
that  the  numbers,  with  minor  fluctuations,  have 
increased  year  by  year  to  their  present  enor- 
mous proportions,  when  somewhere  about 
14,000  new  cases,  with  from  50,000  to  60,000 
attendances,  are.  treated  annually. 

The  building  first  used  was  a small  private 
house  in  Upper  Hill-street,  but  within  three  years, 
its  accommodation  proving  inadequate,  a move 
was  made  to  a larger  house — 46,  Great  George- 
street.  In  1856  the  increasing  number  of 
patients  rendered  another  migration  a neces- 
sity, and  a house  (No.  58)  in  Hope-street  was 
rented,  and  room  for  the  first  time  provided  for 
in-patients. 

The  charity  continued  enlarging  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  till,  in  1866,  the  present  site  was 
obtained,  and  on  June  23  the  late  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  then  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  which  is  now 
being  superseded. 

In  the  last  year  at  Hope-street  there  were 
seen  4,093  individual  out-patients,  numbers 
which  increased  in  the  first  year  at  Myrtle- 
street  to  about  5,000,  with  an  average  of  16,000 
or  17,000  attendances. 

The  year  1878  saw  the  need  for  a further 
enlargement  of  the  out-patient  department  of 
the  new  hospital,  and  in  1880  the  Committee 
reported  that  “the  attendances  reached  the 
extraordinary  total  of  29,250  ! ” Since  then, 
notwithstanding  various  devices  for  reducing 
the  frequency  of  attendance  and  the  imposing 
of  a limit  (first  of  sixty,  then  of  fifty)  to  the 
number  of  new  cases  seen  on  any  one  day, 
there  has  been  a steady  increase  till  the  maxi- 
mum was  reached  in  1898. 

The  need  for  a new  building  is  evident  when 
it  is  considered  that  not  only  are  twice  as 
many  patients  seen  as  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  accommodation  was  then  already  reported 
inadequate,  but  that  also  the  present  depart- 
ment forms  the  ground  floor,  above  which  a 
large  ward  and  the  nurses’  home  are  located. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  conjunction  was 
that  overcrowding  has  ensued,  and  constant 
outbreaks  of  diphtheria  and  other  infectious 
diseases  in  the  hospital  have  necessitated  fre- 
quent closing  of  the  whole  infirmary,  and 
nearly  continuous  disuse  of  one  or  more 
wards. 

In  1900  a suitable  site  opposite  the  hospital, 
and  entirely  separated  from  it  by  the  width  of  a 
side  street,  was  by  great  good  fortune  obtained, 
and  a new  and  completely  detached  building 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  out-patient  clinic  is 
in  process  of  erection  preparatory  to  the  total 
demolition  and  rebuilding  of  the  whole  in- 
firmary. After  competition  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Thompson,  of  Liverpool 
were  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  the  work 
is  now  in  progress  under  their  direction. 

The  new  “ extern  ” stands  alone,  surrounded 
by  streets  on  three  sides  .and  a public  passage 
on  the  fourth  ; it  has  therefore  been  possible  to 
obtain  light  and  ventilation  on  all  sides. 

The  patients5  entrance  is  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  building,  approached  from  the 
principal  thoroughfare  called  Mulberry-street, 
and  exactly  opposite  the  infirmary.  It  opens 
into  a space  for  the  accommodation  of  peram- 


bulators and  through  this  communicates 
directly  with  a large  waiting-hall.  The  latter 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
round  it  are  grouped  the  various  consulting, 
examining,  and  operating  rooms.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a registration-room,  adjoining 
which  an  isolation-room  is  provided  from 
which  infectious  cases  can  be  removed  with- 
out their  re-entering  the  main  building.  The 
dispensary  is  suitably  placed  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  to  the  right  of  which  are  also 
conveniences  for  the  women  and  children.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  next  Mulberry- 
place,  is  the  entrance  for  the  staff,  near  which 
the  various  rooms  for  doctors  and  nurses  are 
situated,  with  lavatories  and  other  conveniences. 
An  ophthalmic  room  is  provided,  also  a store 
for  splints,  &c.  At  this  end  of  the  building  are 
placed  the  heating  cellar  in  the  basement,  and 
on  the  first  floor  accommodation  for  the  keeper 
and  his  wife,  with  a small  yard. 

The  building  generally  is  one  story  high  ; 
the  waiting-hall,  being  higher  than  the 
adjoining  rooms  (and  above  the  keeper’s  yard, 
which  is  on  the  first  floor),  can  therefore  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  on  four  sides,  which  is 
an  obvious  advantage  in  getting  a blow 
through.  The  rooms  are  to  be  warmed  by 
hot  water,  the  fresh  air  passing  through  the 
radiators.  Provision  is  also  made  for  admitting 
fresh  air  by  means  of  Leather’s  ventilators. 

All  windows  have  opening  casements.  The 
various  rooms  have  extract  ventilators  con- 
nected with  the  trunk  in  the  roof,  which  is 
turned  into  an  automatic  ventilator  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  to  the  main  roof. 

The  interior  walls  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks  dado  high,  having  round  internal  and 
external  angles  'both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. All  the  joints  at  completion  will  be 
raked  out  and  finished  flush  with  Parian 
cement.  The  wall  surfaces  above  the  glazed 
bricks  will  be  rendered  in  Portland  cement 
finished  with  a smooth  surface  of  Parian, 
which  will  ultimately  be  painted  in  white 
ripolin.  The  floors  generally  are  to  be  paved 
with  terrazzo.  The  front  entrance  will  have 
an  inclined  plane  without  steps. 

All  lavatories,  sinks,  water-closets,  &c.,  will 
be  bracketed  from  walls,  without  floor  sup- 
ports. Electric  light  is  to  be  used  throughout. 

The  building  is  being  built  of  Accrington 
red  bricks  with  Darley  Dale  stone  dressings, 
the  roofs  being  slated. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Haigh  & Thompson, 
of  Liverpool,  have  been  able  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  charity  through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  iHubert  Armstrong,  the  hon.  secretary  to 
the  Medical  Board,  and  it  is  from  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  them  by  that  Board  that  they 
are  hoping  to  produce  a building  that  will  be 
as  complete  and  perfect  as  any  hitherto 
erected,  if  it  does  not  excel  them. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
tions under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — Retention  of  houses  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  Engleheart-road,  Catford  (Messrs.  H. 
and  G.  Taylor). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  workshop  at  the  flank  of 
No.  10,  Crawthew-grove,  East  Dulwich  (Mr.  A.  E. 
Mullins  for  Mr.  Baker). — Consent. 

Marylebone , West. — A stone  portico  at  the  entrance 
to  No.  48,  Bryanston-square,  St.  Marylebone,  to 
abut  upon  Upper  George-street  (Mr.  C.  Young  for 
Viscount  Chelsea). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — The  retention  of  wood  and 
glass  roofs  over  the  area  in  front  of  No.  24,  Great 
College-street,  Camden  Town  (Messrs.  Charles 
Goodall  & Son,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — Two  oriel  windows  at  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floor  levels,  and  one  oriel  window  at  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floor  levels,  in 
front  of  the  Swan  tavern,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  Sloane- 
street,  Chelsea  (Mr.  L.  A.  Withall  for  Messrs. 
Roberts  & Gilling). — Refused. 

City. — An  oriel  window  at  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  floor  levels  at  No.  6,  Cheapside, 
City  (Messrs.  F.  Chambers  & Son  for  Messrs.  A.  C. 
White  & Co.). — Refused. 

Hackney , South. — Three-story  buildings  on  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  206  to  216  (even  numbers  only, 
inclusive).  Morning-lane,  Homerton  (Mr.  W.  Hall). 
— Refused. 

Holborn  — A projecting  metal  sign  at  the  second- 
oor  level  in  front  of  Nos.  252,  254,  and  256,  Tot- 
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tenham-court-road  (Mr.  G.  G.  Woodward  for 
Messrs.  Norman  & Stacey,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Holborn. — Wooden  letters  in  front  of  Nos.  52  and 

54,  New  Oxford-street,  Holborn  (Messrs.  Nash  & 
Hull  for  Messrs.  Brown,  Gould,  & Co.). — Refused. 

Kensington , South. — A studio  building  at  the  rear 
of  No  22,  Pembroke-road,  South  Kensington,  to 
abut  apon  Pembroke-villas  (Mr.  G.  M.  Silley  for 
Mr.  G.  E.  Moira). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A porch  addition  at  the  Railway 
I Tavern,  Catford  Bridge,  Lewisham  (Mr.  A.  W. 
03born  for  Mrs.  A.  Murray). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A building,  with  a shop  on  the 
; ground  floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydenham-road, 
Lower  Sydenham,  to  abut  upon  Champion  Park 
(Mr.  E.  Schneider  for  Mr.  A.  Hurst). — Refused. 

Peckham. — Abuildingon  the  south  side  of  Meeting- 
house-lane, Peckham,  westward  of  No.  89A  (Mr. 
G.  D.  Stevenson  for  Messrs.  C.  Blyton  & Sons). — 
Refused. 

Woolwich. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  16,  Bostall-lane,  Plumstead  (Mr. 
W.  A.  Stratton). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Lambeth,  North. — Erection  of  Nos.  52  and  53, 
Fitzalan-street,  Kennington  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Wood- 
ward & Sons  for  Mr.  J.  Ford). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Two  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Tenter-street  East,  Whitechapel  (Messrs.  N.  & R. 
Davis). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — A granary  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  51,  53,  and  55,  St.  Mary  Church-street,  Rother- 
hithe (Mr.  E.  Crosse  for  Mr.  A.  Barber). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — Four  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Replingham-road,  Soutbfields,  Wandsworth,  with 
irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  D.  Matthews 
for  Mr.  G.  A.  Gale). — Consent. 

Width  oj  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Lewisham. — A building,  with  a bay  window,  on 
the  west  side  of  Doggett-road,  Catford  (Mr.  O.  M. 
Ayrton  for  Messrs.  Eastwood  & Co.,  Ltd.). — 
Refused. 

Mile-End. — A building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  51,  53, 

55,  and  57,  Devonshire  - street,  Bethnal  Green 
(Messrs.  Jarvis  & Richards  for  Mr.  R.  Bayly). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  West. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  stables  and 
coach-houses  on  a site  at  the  rear  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Lant-street,  Southwark,  abutting 
also  upon  John's-place  (Messrs.  Perry  & Reed  for 
Messrs.  L.  Spackman  & Sons). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — Deviations  from  the  plans,  sanc- 
tioned on  February  19,  1901,  for  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Totterdown  Fields  estate,  Upper  Tooting-road, 
Wandsworth,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  street  to  be  named  Derinton- 
road  (Mr.  R.  Robertson  for  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to 
be  provided  on  the  eighth  story  of  Cocker’s  Hotel, 
Nos.  iS  to  21,  Charterhouse-square,  Aldersgate,  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  E. 
Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren). — 
Consent. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed 
to  be  provided  on  the  topmost  story  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  Northumber- 
land-avenue,  Charing  Cross, 'for  the  persons  dwelling 
or  employed  therein  (Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Club). — Consent. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed 
to  be  provided  on  the  topmost  story  of  an  addition 
to  Nos.  173  to  179,  Strand,  and  No.  2,  Norfolk- 
street,  on  the  site  of  No.  3,  Norfolk-street  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Messrs. 
White  & Co.  for  the  Law  Land  Co.). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  apply  of  Electricity. 

Southwark,  West. — The  re-construction  in  brick- 
work of  a one-story  building  at  the  City  of  London 
Electric  Lighting  Co.’s  premises,  Bankside,  South- 
wark (Mr.  F.  Bailey  for  the  City  of  London  Electric 
Lighting  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Clapham. — An  addition  to  a building  at  Nine  Elms 
Ironworks,  Nine  Elms-lane,  Battersea,  which 
building  and  addition  will  together  exceed  in  extent 
250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  ft.,  and  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  of  a foundry  and  machine  shop 
(Messrs.  Z.  King  & Son  for  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.). 
— Consent. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A SANITARY  INSPECTOR.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Williams  as  a sanitary 
inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Ber- 
mondsey. 
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Books. 

A History  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  North- 
ampton. By  Rev.  R.  M.'  Serjeantson,  M.A. 
Northampton  : William  Mark. 

HORTHAMPTON  was  for  several  cen- 
turies one  of  the  five  chief  towns  of 
England,  and  the  church  of  All  Saints 
was  its  oldest  and  most  important  parochial 
building,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
various  striking  incidents  in  English  history. 

In  these  pages,  however,  we  must  look 
mainly  to  architectural  particulars,  or  details 
relative  to  the  fabric.  Such  notes,  in  this 
instance,  are  of  necessity  but  brief,  for  in 
1675  there  occurred  a fierce  fire  in  Northamp- 
ton, when  most  of  the  town  was  destroyed, 
and  the  great  church  of  All  Saints  almost 
entirely  perished.  In  the  parish  register, 
among  the  marriage  entries  of  1675,  occurs  the 
pathetic  and  pregnant  entry  : — “ While  the 
world  lasts,  remember  September  the  20th,  a 
dreadfull  fire,  it  consumed  to  ashes  in  a few 
hours  3-parts  of  our  town  and  chief  church.” 

But  little  can  be  gleaned  relative  to  the 
fabric  of  the  great  cruciform  church  previous 
to  the  fire.  It  is  knawn,  however,  to  have 
undergone  considerable  repair  or  rebuilding 
in  1232,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  granted 
an  indulgence  to  the  contributors  to  the 
building  fund.  In  addition  to  the  miniature 
sketch  on  Speed’s  map  of  1610,  the  only  known 
drawing  of  the  church  previous  to  the  fire  is 
one  in  Duke  Cosmo’s  “Travels”  of  1669.  It 
shows  a large  cross  church,  with  a central 
tower  that  had  evidently  been  much  debased 
by  seventeenth  century  rebuilding.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Serjeantson  rejects  the 
curious  forgery  that  appeared  in  all  the 
glory  of  colours  in  a local  publication 
issued  in  1844  to  celebrate  the  Queen’s 
visit  to  Northampton  on  her  way  to  Burleigh 
House.  A picture  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  a thirteenth  century  manuscript, 
which  was  as  impossible  a conception  as 
certain  letterpress  which  affected  to  give  a 
contemporary  account  of  a State  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  both  were  in  reality  clumsy 
frauds,  were  actually  reproduced  as  genuine 
in  the  Transadions  of  the  Northampton  and 
Oakham  Architectural  Society  for  1881.  The 
only  part  of  the  old  church  that  was  incor- 
porated with  the  new  and  much  reduced 
church  opened  in  1680  (save  an  undercroft  or 
charnel  house  beneath  the  chancel)  is  the 
central  tower,  which  now  stands  at  the  west 
end.  This  tower,  which  had  been  much 
damaged  by  a storm  in  1595,  is  an  architec- 
tural puzzle.  There  have  been  so  many  altera- 
tions and  repairs,  and  the  levels  of  the  different 
floorings  so  frequently  altered,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  or  understand  the  successive  stages 
of  its  treatment,  or  to  account  for  the  unusual 
narrowness  of  the  arches  of  the  basement. 
The  core  of  the  piers  is  probably  Norman,  and 
there  are  obvious  traces  of  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Mr.  Serjeantson  is  probably  wise 
in  not  attempting  any  explanation  of  his  own, 
but  is  content  to  give  the  somevvhat  contra- 
dictory theories  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Holding,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  and  the  late  Sir  H.  Dryden. 

The  church  of  1676-80,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  chancel,  has  a square  plan,  75  ft.  by 
70  ft.  internal  measurement,  with  a small 
chancel.  To  the  south  and  north  of  the  tower 
are  large  chambers,  the  one  used  for  a con- 
sistory court  and  the  other  for  a vestry  with 
library  above.  The  body  of  the  church  has  a 
fine  central  dome  supported  on  four  piers.  The 
mouldings  and  ornaments  of  the  plaster  roof 
are  remarkably  good,  and  the  proportions  have 
a certain  dignity.  The  work  of  the  new  church 
was  accomplished  by  voluntary  contributions 
all  over  England.  The  list  of  subscribers  is 
preserved,  but  neither  in  the  vestry  books  or 
elsewhere  has  it  been  possible  to  recover  the 
name  of  the  architect.  Several  guesses  have 
been  made,  but  they  are  of  no  authority.  A 
great  west  portico,  of  twelve  columns,  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  front  of  the  church,  was 
added  in  1701. 

The  original  fittings  of  the  new  church  in- 
cluded a good  and  well-proportioned  chancel 
screen.  A restoration  of  1865-6  resulted  in  the 
unhappy  destruction  and  removal  of  this 
screen.  Most  of  its  component  parts  were 
worked  up  into  three  entrances  from  the 
western  vestibule  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints  will  attract  much 
attention  at  the  Church  Congress  of  next 
October  ; it  would  be  well  if  the  churchfolk  ol 
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Northampton  set  to  work  at  once  to  undo  this 
grievous  wrong,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  piece 
together  this  interesting  and  handsome  screen 
from  its  disjointed  parts. 

The  chancel  suffered  considerable  further 
restoration  in  1888,  when  the  original  plan 
was  “ improved  ” with  doubtful  success.  The 
organ,  which  was  placed  in  a west  gallery 
built  for  the  purpose  in  1700  was  unfortunately 
removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in 
1883  ; at  that  time,  we  believe,  though  not 
stated  by  Mr.  Serjeantson,  certain  distinctive 
and  good  parts  of  the  case  disappeared.  A 
more  serious  point,  to  our  thinking,  is  the 
injury  which  must  have  resulted  to  the  tone 
and  effect  of  this  grand  instrument,  from  being 
removed  from  its  central  and  open  position. 
The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
this  organ  is  (or  was,  if  they  have  not  spoiled 
it),  one  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable 
church  organs  in  England,  with  the  very 
unusual  feature  of  two  great  organ  manuals  of 
equal  scale  and  power  (four  manuals  in  all) ; 
an  arrangement  invaluable  in  a musical  sense, 
though  a very  costly  one.  Archaeologists, 
however,  seldom  trouble  themselves  about 
matters  of  this  kind  ; indeed,  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  he  mentions  a considerable  sum 
(about  130/.)  having  been  expended  in  “several 
new  pipes  ” for  the  organ  : rather  expensive 
pipes  ! It  should  of  course  have  been  “ several 
stops,”  i.e.  complete  ranks  of  pipes.  Mr. 
Thomas  Shephard  supplies  some  interest- 
ing copies  of  armorial  glass  in  the  old  church 
from  the  Belcher  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian,  and 
has  also  drawn  admirable  heraldic  head  and 
tail  pieces  for  most  of  the  chapters.  Other 
plates  and  illustrations  are  good  and  useful, 
but  we  wish  they  had  included  drawings  of 
some  of  the  roof  plaster  work  and  details  of  the 
demolished  screen.  Another  illustration  that 
we  have  looked  for  in  vain  is  that  of  the 
memorial  statue  of  the  greatest  statesman  ever 
connected  with  Northampton,  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval,  England’s  Prime  Minister,  shot  by 
an  assassin  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1812.  A local  and  national  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  place  a memorial  of 
Mr.  Perceval  in  All  Saints’  Church.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1817,  and  the  figure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Chantrey’s  work.  It  has  since  been  removed 
from  the  church,  a matter  in  regard  to  which, 
however,  we  do  not  altogether  share  the 
author’s  indignation.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  church  was  the  proper  place 
for  it. 


Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers.  Vo’l. 
xxvii.,  1900-1901.  London  : E.  & F.  N. 
Spon.  1901. 

Judging  from  the  volumes  now  issued,  the 
progress  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  has  been  well  maintained. 
District  meetings  have  been  held  at  various 
provincial  towns,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
included  matters  of  much  importance  to  the 
community  at  large.  In  addition,  several 
useful  papers  were  contributed  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  took  place  at  Leicester  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey.  The  general 
programme  followed  at  the  district  meetings  of 
the  Association  is  for  the  local  engineer  to  give 
some  account  of  municipal  work  in  the  town, 
and  then  to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions of  his  confreres  ; sometimes  other  papers 
are  read  ; and  the  proceedings  usually  ter- 
minate with  a series  of  visits  to  works  of 
public  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
routine  differing  materially  from  that  adopted 
by  other  professional  societies.  It  is  reason- 
able to  hope  that  more  beneficial  effects  may 
result  because  all  those  present  are  engaged  in 
the  same  department  of  engineering  work. 
Consequently,  interest  in  the  subjects  brought 
forward  is  better  sustained,  and  criticism  is 
more  searching.  As  the  volume  now  under 
review  extends  to  over  360  pages,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  more  than  to  comment  upon 
a few  of  the  most  important  subjects  dealt 
with.  The  meeting  at  Tonbridge  had  the 
effect  of  demonstrating  efficiency  rather 
than  magnitude,  but,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
remarked,  it  was  often  possible  for  engi- 
neers to  pick  up  useful  wrinkles  even  from 
the  examples  of  work  presented  by  small  towns. 
An  able  and  instructive  paper  was  read  at  the 
came  meeting  on  “ Electricity  Supply  for 
Lighting  and  Tramways,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Small  Towns,”  and  another  of  equal 
value  on  the  “Main  Roads  of  Kent.”  The 
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visit  to  Deal  afforded  to  members  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  “ Case  ” groynes, 
whose  adoption  has  saved  the  Corporation 
considerable  sums  formerly  necessary  for  re- 
pairing the  Marina  wall,  for  underpinning,  and 
repairing  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  At 
East  Molesey  and  Hampton  the  chief  subject 
for  discussion  was  sewage  disposal,  and  as 
Londoners  are  largely  interested  in  those 
places  as  furnishing  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  water  supply  to  the  Metropolis,  it  is 
distinctly  reassuring  to  learn  that  no 
sewage  effluent  is  better  than  that  from  the 
local  beds.  In  the  course  of  their  visit 
to  Oswestry  members  found  many  note- 
worthy improvements,  the  most  interesting, 
from  our  point  of  view,  being  the  extension  of 
the  market  buildings,  which  now  cover  more 
than  2,000  yards.  Several  sheets  of  drawings, 
showing  structural  details,  are  given  in  the 
“ Proceedings,”  and  these  will  repay  examina- 
tion. The  ancient  city  of  Chichester,  visited 
on  another  occasion,  was  productive  of  ad- 
miration for  antiquarian  relics  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  the  more  prosaic  objects  of 
the  Association.  The  annual  meeting  at 
Leicester  elicited  an  address  from  the  Presi- 
dent, dealing  largely  with  local  work,  and  two 
most  comprehensive  papers,  one  on  “ Perma- 
nent Way  for  Electric  Tramways,”  and  the 
other  on  “ Methods  of  Safety  for  the  Overhead 
Electric  Trolley  System.”  Both  of  these  con- 
tributions are  well  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
The  final  paper  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
“ Asylums  or  Homes  for  the  Insane,”  and  its 
chief  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  pre- 
sented of  visits  to  similar  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  this  country  and  Germany. 


Engineering  Chemistry : A Practical  Treatise 
for  the  use  of  Analytical  Chemists,  Engineers, 
Ironmasters,  Ironfoundcrs , Students,  and 
Others.  By  H.  Joshua  Phillips,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  Assoc.Inst.C.E.  Third  Edition.  Lon- 
don : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1902. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a book  which  has 
become  recognised  as  a standard  work  upon  the 
analysis  of  constructive  materials  and  the  valua- 
tion of  substances  used  by  engineers.  The  book 
is  divided  into  the  following  nine  sections  : — 
Part  I.— Metals,  Alloys,  &c.  Part  II. — Ores, 
Limestones,  &c.  Part  III. — Fuels,  Solid, 
Liquid,  and  Gaseous.  Part  IV.  — Water. 
Part  V. — Oils.  Part  VI. — Materials  used  in 
Grease-making.  Part  VII. — Gasworks  Pro- 
ducts. Part  VIII. — Disinfectants.  Part  IX. — 
Explosives. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  analysis  of  many 
building  materials,  but  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  no  mention  of  cement,  concrete, 
or  mortar,  as  these  materials  are  frequently 
used  by  engineers  as  well  as  by  builders.  The 
book  is  of  too  advanced  a character  to  be  of 
much  service  to  elementary  students,  but  those 
who  have  acquired  a fairly  advanced  knowledge 
of  chemical  science  will  find  it  a useful  and 
reliable  work. 

In  Section  VII.  the  portion  dealing  with 
the  instructions  of  the  London  Gas  Referees  as 
to  the  mode  of  testing  gas  for  illuminating 
power  needs  complete  revision,  for  candles  are 
no  longer  used  as  the  standard  of  light,  and 
the  bar  photometer  has  been  replaced  in  all 
the  official  testing  places  by  the  table  photo- 
meter. 

The  new  matter  added  in  the  present  edition 
includes  a section  upon  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  iron  and  steel,  an  account  of  Red- 
wood’s apparatus  for  detecting  inflammable 
vapour  in  air,  and  a description  of  several  new 
methods  of  testing.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  book  to  students  of 
analytical  chemistry. 


The  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  1902.  Edited  by  Robert  Donald. 
London  : Edward  Lloyd,  Limited,  Salisbury- 
square.  Price  3s.  6d. 

This  work  has  again  been  enlarged,  and  it 
now  forms  a valuable  and  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  municipal  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  leading  features  of  the  book,  which 
is  a model  of  what  such  a work  should  be.  A 
clear  and  terse  account  is  given  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  London,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  London  stands 
alone  in  the  system  of  its  municipal  work,  in 
that  a large  number  of  authorities  are  engaged 
in  managing  metropolitan  affairs,  but  with  no 
unity  of  administrative  work.  This  does  not 


interfere  so  much  with  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  municipal  government  as  one  might 
suppose,  but  it  leads  to  some  friction,  and, 
because  of  the  existence  of  so  many  authori- 
ties, it  is  less  easy  in  London  than  in  the  large 
provincial  towns  to  effect  reforms.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  chief  administrative  work  of 
London  is  indicated,  and  the  names  of  the 
officials  of  the  Corporation,  the  County 
Council,  and  of  the  Borough  Councils  are 
given.  Very  useful  sections  of  the  work  are  : 
“Municipal  Government  in  England”  (being 
a descriptive  sketch  of  the  government 
and  works  of  large  towns,  with  the  population, 
rateable  value,  area,  names  of  officials,  &c., 
indicated)  ; “ Urban  District  Councils,  England 
and  Wales  ’’(containing  particulars  of  works, 
names  of  officials,  population,  &c.) ; and 
“ Rural  District  Councils.”  The  municipal 
government  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  dealt 
with  separately,  and  in  the  same  clear  method 
by  which  the  municipal  government  of  England 
is  treated,  and  the  work  also  includes  the 
following  useful  sections  : telephones,  water 
supply,  gas  supply,  electricity  supply,  tram- 
ways, housing  of  the  working-classes,  and 
technical  education,  these  sections  in  some 
cases  including  details  of  schemes  approved  or 
under  consideration.  The  work  is  well  printed 
and  arranged,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  test  it,  it  is  up  to  date  and  reliable.  There  is 
a useful  index,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  it  an  indispensable  work  of  reference 
to  the  municipal  government  of  the  country. 


The  Land  and  House  Property  Year  Book  for 
i§oi.  A Guide  to  Investments  in  Real 
Estate.  Estates  Gazette  Office. 

This  is  the  tenth  year  of  issue  of  this  useful 
compilation,  which  censists  of  a list,  under 
alphabetically  arranged  headings,  of  sales  of 
property  during  the  year,  with  indications  by 
lettering  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  the 
property,  whether  freehold,  copyhold,  lease- 
hold, with  or  without  ground  rent,  &c.,  &c. 
The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  London  and  suburban  sales  ; but  many 
of  the  principal  country  sales  in  the  year  are 
included  in  a separate  division  of  the  book. 
Ground-rent  sales  are  tabulated  separately. 


Grecmoood's  Timber  and  Stone  Calculator. 
J.  H.  Kerner  Greenwood,  St.  Ann’s-street, 
King’s  Lynn  ; and  Baxendale  & Co.,  Miller- 
street,  Manchester. 

This  little  work  is  a useful  collection  of  tables 
and  examples  that  will  be  found  principally  of 
assistance  to  builders  and  those  who  deal  with 
timber  by  the  “ Petersburg  Standard  and 
while  possibly  some  may  use  it  to  a slight 
extent  for  stonework,  we  think  the  authors 
quite  right  in  putting  the  word  “ stone  ’’  in  such 
diminutive  type  as  to  make  it  almost  unnotice- 
able.  The  tables  and  . examples  are  carefully 
and  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  work  will 
be  found  useful  for  its  purpose. 


Student’s  Column. 


PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  10.— Bends,  Taper  Pipes,  Cast- 
iron  Drain-pipes,  &c. 

ENDS. — Inspection  chambers  are  now 
generally  constructed  at  all  angles  in 
main  drains,  the  changes  of  direction 
being  effected  by  means  of  channel  bends  laid 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  chambers.  Sometimes, 
as  already  stated,  the  drain-pipes  are  continued 
through  the  chambers,  and  in  these  cases 
access-bends,  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  22, 
will  be  required.  The  access  eyes  shown  in 
figs.  23  to  25  are  also  made  with  bends. 

Ordinary  drain-pipe  bends  are  made  of 
various  degrees  of  curvature  and  of  various 
radii.  The  three  most  common  forms  are  the 
quarter  bend,  the  sixth  bend,  and  the  eighth 
bend,  which  take  their  names  from  the  propor- 
tion of  the  circumference  of  a circle  which 
they  occupy,  exclusive  of  the  socket.  Fig.  29 
shows  the  three  bends.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  quarter  bend  subtends  an  angle  of  90  deg. 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  sixth  bend  one 
of  60  deg.,  and  the  eighth  bend  one  of  45  deg. 
The  quarter  bend  is  suitable  for  drains 
meeting  at  an  angle  of  90  deg.,  the 
sixth  bend  for  drains  at  an  angle  of  120  deg., 
and  the  eighth  for  drains  at  an  angle  of 
*35  deg.  These  bends  are  sometimes  described 
as  bends  of  90  deg.,  120  deg.,  and  135  deg.,  and 


also  as  quick,  medium,  and  slow.  The 
“medium”  bend  is  sometimes  one-fifth  of  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  and  is  therefore 
suitable  for  drains  meeting  at  an  angle  of 
108  deg.  Bends  of  the  same  diameter  are 
often  made  in  three  sizes,  having  different 
lengths  of  radius,  as  shown  in  fig.  30.  As  the 
longer  bends  give  an  easier  curve,  they  ought 
always  to  be  selected  ; short  bends,  especially 
quarter  bends,  retard  the  flow  of  sewage  to  a 
serious  extent.  In  many  cases  two  large 
eighth  bends  or  three  sixth  bends  can  advan- 
tageously be  used  instead  of  one  quarter  bend. 

If  bends  of  the  proper  angle  are  not  obtained, 
the  joints  will  in  all  probability  be  defective. 
A quarter  bend  can,  of  course,  be  shortened  to 
fit  any  drain-angle  greater  than  90  deg.,  but 
the  pipe  may  easily  be  damaged  in  the  opera- 
tion. A sixth  bend  can  in  a similar  manner  be 
shortened  to  fit  any  angle  greater  than  120  deg., 
but  if  the  angle  is  less  than  120  deg.,  the  bend 
can  only  be  utilised  by  chipping  the  sides  of 
the  spigot  end,  and  even  then  the  spigot  cannot 
be  properly  inserted  into  the  socket.  The 
joint,  therefore,  is  certain  to  be  defective.  An 
extreme  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  31,  where 
a sixth  bend  is  fitted  to  drains  meeting  at  an 
angle  of  90  deg. 

Swan-neck  bends  (fig.  32)  are  pipes  of  double 
curvature,  and  are  useful  for  fitting  to  the 
outlets  of  shallow  gully  traps,  in  order  to  take 
the  drain  to  a suitable  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  same  resnlt  can  be  obtained  by  using  two 
ordinary  bends,  but  these  necessitate  an  extra 
joint. 

Lynde’s  “ Loco  ” deflector  bends  (fig.  33)  are 
designed  for  fixing  under  vertical  soil  pipes 
and  waste-pipes,  the  object  being  to  deflect  the 
sewage  into  the  drains  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  velocity. 

Taper-pipes. — Taper-pipes  are  of  two  kinds 
— enlarging  and  diminishing.  Confusion  often 
arises  in  ordering  these  pipes.  If  we  think  of 
the  flow  of  the  sewage  as  it  passes  from  a 
4-in.  to  a 6-in.  drain,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
speak  of  the  connexion  as  an  “ enlarging  ” 
pipe  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the 
order  in  which  the  two  drains  are  laid,  we 
may  regard  the  connexion  as  a “ reducing  ” or 
“ diminishing  ” pipe.  To  avoid  this  confusion, 
it  is  always  best  to  specify  the  diameters  of  the 
inlet  and  outlet.  At  the  head  of  a drain,  4-in. 
pipes  may  be  shown  on  the  plan  until  as  many 
branches  have  been  connected  with  it  as  can 
safely  be  done  ; before  the  junction  with  the 
next  lower  branch  is  reached,  the  drain  must 
be  increased  in  size,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
introducing  a taper-pipe  with  a 4-in.  inlet  and 
(say)  a 6-in.  outlet.  A similar  pipe  may  also  be 
required  at  a change  from  a very  steep  to  a flat 
gradient.  Conversely,  a taper-pipe  with  6-in. 
inlet  and  4-in.  outlet  may  often  be  safely 
introduced  to  connect  a 6-in.  inlet  drain  of 
small  inclination  to  a 4-in.  outlet  drain  of 
greater  inclination. 

Formerly  taper  pipes  were  made  with  the 
two  ends  concentric  with  each  other,  as  will  be 
seen  from  fig.  34  ; pipes  of  this  kind,  with 
larger  inlets  than  outlets,  could  scarcely  be  laid 
so  that  the  inverts  had  a fall  in  the  proper 
direction.  The  only  correct  form  for  a taper 
pipe  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  35  ; the  ends 
of  the  pipe  are  at  right-angles  to  the  invert,  not 
to  the  axis.  The  same  form  is  now  adopted  for 
pipes  with  the  outlets  larger  than  the  inlets,  in 
order  that  the  inverts  of  the  smaller  and 
larger  drains  may  be  in  the  same  straight  line, 
but  the  advantage  in  this  case  is  not  as  great 
as  in  the  former.  Taper  bends  are  also  made, 
but  are  not  often  required. 

Cast-iron  Drain-pipes , &c. 

Some  ot  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  cast-iron  drain-pipes  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  principal  advantages  are  great 
strength,  increased  velocity  of  flow,  absolute 
imperviousness,  perfect  joints,  true  alignment, 
and  the  retention  of  these  qualities  for  a long 
period  of  time.  The  disadvantages  are  in- 
creased cost  and  liability  to  corrosion.  A 
further  disadvantage,  where  junction-chambers 
are  not  provided,  is  the  increased  difficulty  of 
making  connexions  in  the  case  of  alterations  to 
the  building. 

Against  the  extra  cost  of  iron  pipes  may  be 
set  a great  saving  in  repairs — stoneware  drains 
seldom  remain  perfect  for  any  great  length  of 
time — and  also  a small  saving  in  the  amount  of 
concrete  required.  Thus,  in  London,  stone- 
ware pipes  under  buildings  must  be  completely 
embedded  in  concrete  at  least  6 in.  thick,  whilst 
iron  pipes  need  only  to  be  laid  on  a bed  of 
concrete  or  otherwise  supported  on  piers, 
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brackets,  &c.  In  many  cases  iron  pipes  can 
advantageously  be  laid  in  brick  trenches  or 
subways,  or  supported  on  piers  or  brackets,  or 
lung  from  ceilings.  Better  gradients  can  thus 
ie  obtained,  and  the  pipes  can  be  inspected, 
painted,  and  repaired  without  difficulty. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  method  of  per- 
manently preventing  corrosion  has  yet  been 
invented,  but  there  are  various  methods  of 
delaying  it,  and  even  an  unprotected  iron  pipe 
may,  in  insurance  language,  be  regarded  as  a 
good  life,  as  the  grease  in  domestic  sewage  is 
itself  a good  preventative  of  rust.  There  is 
certainly  much  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
iron  drain-pipes  than  of  iron  soil-pipes. 

The  most  general  mode  of  protection  is  that 
known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  ; it  is  effected  by 
dipping  the  pipes  vertically  into  a bath  con- 
taining a mixture  of  coal  tar,  pitch,  and  lin- 
seed oil,  heated  to  a temperature  of  about 
400  deg.  Fahr.  This  adds  very  little  to  the 
cost  of  the  castings,  and  the  coating  is  fairly 
durable.  The  Bower-Barff  process  is  seldom 
used,  and  need  not  be  described.  Glass- 
enamelling,  if  properly  done,  gives  a smooth 
and  durable  vitreous  coating  to  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  castings,  but  unfortunately  the 
coating  is  not  always  complete  and  uniform  ; 
the  writer  has  rejected  glass-enamelled  pipes 
(supplied  by  a well-known  firm)  because 
patches  of  iron  have  been  left  unglazed,  or 
because  the  glaze  has  risen  in  blisters.  Glass- 
enamelled  pipes  are  costly,  but  if  the  enamel  is 
perfect  when  the  drain  is  laid  they  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  more  durable  than  pitch-coated 
pipes.  Galvanising  is  not  a good  protection  ; 
the  coating  of  zinc  is  not  always  complete,  and 
at  the  best  it  is  soon  eaten  away. 

Dimensions  and  Weights.  — The  London 
Drainage  By-laws  specify  the  following  dimen- 
sions and  weights  of  cast-iron  drain-pipes  : — 


Internal 

Diameter. 

Inches. 

3 .» 

4 ••• 

5 - 

6 ... 


Thickness 
of  Metal,  not 
less  than — 
A of  an  inch 
8 „ 

I II 


Weight  per 
gft.  length  not 
less  than — 

...  no  lbs. 
...  160  „ 

...  190  „ 

...  230  „ 


The  weight  includes  the  socket  and  beaded 
spigot  or  the  flanges.  Sockets  must  be  not 
less  than  2%  in.  deep  and  § in.  thick,  and  the 
annular  space  for  the  lead  used  in  caulking 
must  be  at  least  $ in.  wide  for  3-in.  and  4-in. 
pipes,  and  § in.  for  the  larger  pipes.  Socket- 
joints  must  be  made  “ with  molten  lead  pro- 
perly caulked.”  Flange-joints  may  also  be 
used,  and  must  be  “ securely  bolted  together 
with  some  suitable  insertion.”  It  may  be  said 
in  passing  that  socket  joints  are  almost  in- 
variably adopted  in  drainage  work. 

Lighter  and  heavier  pipes  than  those  re- 
quired by  the  L.C.C.  can,  of  course,  be  obtained, 
but  the  lighter  pipes  cannot  be  recommended. 
Pipes  are  also  made  in  6-ft.  lengths,  but  these 
involve  more  labour  and  lead  in  laying  than 
the  9-ft.  pipes.  Making-up  lengths  of  any  size 
are  cast  to  order. 

Joints. — The  usual  form  of  socket  joint  is 
shown  in  fig.  36.  Three  or  four  turns  of 
gasket  are  first  caulked  into  the  head  of  the 
annular  space,  and  the  joint  is  completed  with 
molten  lead  caulked  tight  with  a proper  tool. 
Sometimes  neat  Portland  cement  is  used 
instead  of  the  molten  lead  ; such  joints  are 
cheaper  and  more  easily  made,  but  are  not  as 
satisfactory.  The  spigot  end  ought  to  have  a 
half-round  bead  cast  on  to  prevent  the  caulking 
material  passing  through  the  joint.  For 
cutting  pipes,  wheel  cutters  are  better  than 
hammer  and  chisel,  as  the  latter  are  apt  to 
damage  the  'casting.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
shrink  a wrought-iron  ring  on  to  the  cut  end 
of  a pipe  to  take  the  place  of  the  bead. 
Turned-and-bored  joints  are  more  frequently 
used  for  water-mains  than  for  drains.  They 
are  an  improved  form  of  the  socket  joint,  the 
inner  half  of  the  socket  having  a smaller 
diameter  than  the  outer  half,  and  being  bored 
to  a true  cylindrical  surface,  and  the  thickened 
end  of  the  spigot  being  turned  to  fit  exactly 
into  the  bored  part  of  the  socket ; the  joint  is 
completed  with  molten  lead  properly  caulked. 

Fittings. — Cast-iron  junctions,  bends,  collars, 
taper  pipes,  &c.,  are  now  made  in  great 
I variety,  but  many  of  'them  are  on  the  same 


generalllines  as  the  stoneware  fittings  already 
described,  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  detailed 
notice.  Cast-iron  inspection  chambers  and 
manhole  fittings  will  be  considered  in  a subse- 


lent  chapter.  , . , 

Concrete  Beds  for  Drains.  — Probably  the 
ost  common  cause  of  defective  drains  is 
sufficient  bearing  on  the  ground  and  conse- 
lent  settlement  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
ling  material  or  of  passing  loads.  A circular 
pe  laid  on  the  flat  bottom  of  a trench  is  easily 
reed  downwards,  unless  the  ground  is 
tremely  firm.  Settlement  is  still  more  likely 
occur  if  the  pipes  are  supported  at  the 
ckets  only  instead  of  along  the  barrels.  On 
king  up  old  stoneware  drains— especially 
ose  jointed  with  cement— it  is  often  found 
at  the  collars  have  been  burst  off  in  consc- 
ience of  such  settlement.  Hence  the 
messity  for  a firm  foundation  of  concrete.  The 
rban  Model  By-laws  specify  that  every  drain 
xcept  subsoil  drains  and  drains  undet  build- 
gs)  must  be  “ laid  in  a bed  of  good  concrete 
order  that  a firm  foundation  may  be  obtained. 
, the  rural  by-laws,  the  concrete  bed  must  be 
-ovided  only  “where  necessary.”  Both  the 
rban  and  Rural  By-laws  require  every  drain 
issing  under  a building  “to  be  completely 
nbedded  in  and  covered  with  good  and 
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solid  cement  concrete,  at  least  6 in.  thick  all 
round.” 

The  London  by-laws  are  more  stringent ; 
the  thickness,  breadth,  and  composition  of  the 
concrete  are  specified.  Every  drain  (except 
subsoil  drains)  must  be  laid  “ on  a bed  of  good 
concrete  not  less  than  6 in.  thick,  and  projecting 
on  each  side  of  the  drain  to  an  extent  at  least 
equal  to  the  external  diameter  of  the  drain.” 
In  the  case  of  stoneware  drains,  concrete  must 
also  be  “ filled  in  so  that  it  shall  extend  to  the 
full  width  of  the  concrete  bed  ....  and  so 
that  such  drain  shall  be  embedded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  half  its  diameter.”  Fig.  37 
shows  the  concrete  required  for  3-in.,  4-in. 
5-in,  6-in.,  and  9-in.  pipes,  according  to  these 
by-laws.  In  the  case  of  stoneware  drains 
passing  under  buildings — other  than  subsoil 
drains — the  pipes  must  be  “completely  em- 
bedded in  and  covered  with  good  and  solid 
concrete  at  least  6 in.  thick  all  round.”  These 
“surrounds”  of  concrete  are  shown  in  fig.  38. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  concrete  ought  to  be  6 in. 
thick  around  the  sockets  of  the  pipes,  as 
shown  by  the  outer  lines  in  the  diagram,  but 
the  usual  course  is  to  allow  6 in.  from  the 
barrels.  Sometimes  the  upper  part  of  the 
concrete  is  formed  to  the  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  section  of  the  9-in.  drain. 
An  iron  drain  passing  under  a building 
need  not  be  surrounded  with  concrete,  but 
must  be  laid  on  a bed  of  concrete,  as  already 
stated,  “ unless  it  be  carried  above  ground,  and 
also  be  carried  at  least  at  each  joint  on  adequate 
piers  or  other  sufficient  supports,  constructed 
of  iron,  stone,  brick,  or  cement  concrete.”  The 
concrete  is  specified  “to  be  composed  of  clean 
gravel,  hard  brick  broken  small,  or  other  suit- 
able ballast,  well  mixed  with  clean  sand  and 
good  Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  cement,  and  six 
parts  of  other  material."  These  proportions 
do  not  give  a very  strong  or  an  impervious 
concrete,  and  may  with  advantage  be  improved 
by  altering  to  i§-  parts  of  sand,  I part  of 
cement,  and  4 parts  of  ballast  broken  to  pass  a 
screen  with  i-in.  meshes. 

Hand-holes  may  be  formed  in  the  wet 
concrete  bed  to  receive  the  sockets  of  the  pipes 
and  to  allow  space  for  making  the  joints,  or — a 
better  plan — the  barrels  may  be  supported  on 
stoneware  chairs,  as  shown  in  fig.  39,  these 
being  afterwards  embedded  in  the  upper 
concrete. 

Drains  under  Buildings. — The  Model  By- 
laws, both  Urban  and  Rural,  specify  that  drains 
must  not  be  constructed  “ so  as  to  pass  under 
any  building,  except  in  any  case  where  any 
other  mode  of  construction  may  be  imprac- 
ticable.” In  the  exceptional  case  the  drain 
must  be  “ laid  in  a direct  line  for  the  whole 
distance  beneath  such  building,  and  ....  be 
completely  embedded  in  and  covered  with 
good  and  solid  cement  concrete,  at  least  6 in. 
thick,  all  round.”  Concrete  surrounds 
for  drains  of  different  sizes  have  already 
been  illustrated  in  fig.  38.  The  Urban 
By-laws  unnecessarily  require  the  drain  “ to  be 
so  laid  in  the  ground  that  there  shall  be  a dis- 
tance equal  at  the  least  to  the  full  diameter 
thereof  between  the  top  of  such  drain  at  its 
highest  point  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
under  such  building.”  The  same  by-laws 
require  “adequate  means  of  ventilation  to  be 
provided  in  connexion  with  such  drain  at  each 
end  of  such  portion  thereof  as  is  beneath  such 
building.”  In  the  Rural  By-laws  the  word 
“ access  ” is  wisely  substituted  for  » ventilation  ” 
in  the  foregoing  clause.  No  difference  is  made 
in  either  of  the  Model  By-laws  between  stone- 
ware and  iron  drains. 

The  London  Drainage  By-laws  insist  on  the 
concrete  surrounds  for  stoneware  drains  ; an 
iron  drain,  however,  need  not  be  surrounded 
with  concrete,  but  may  be  laid  underground  on 
a bed  of  concrete  6 in.  thick,  and  at  least  equal 
in  width  to  three  times  the  external  diameter 
of  the  drain,*  or  may  be  carried  above  ground 
“at  least  at  each  joint  on  adequate  piers  or 
other  sufficient  supports,  constructed  of  iron, 
stone,  brick,  or  cement  concrete.”  In  many 
cases  it  is  a great  advantage  to  carry  the 
drains  above  ground  ; better  gradients  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  pipes  can  be  easily  inspected, 
painted,  cleared,  and  repaired.  The  London 
f y-laws  require  a drain  under  a building  to  be 
laid  where  practicable”  in  a direct  line, 
and  adequate  means  of  access  must  “ when- 
ever practicable  ' be  provided  at  each  end  of 
such  portion  of  the  drain  as  is  beneath  the 


building.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  cases  where  bends  need  be 
introduced,  or  where  the  means  of  access 
must  be  omitted.  If  bends  and  junctions 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  any  drain  under  a 
building,  access-pipes,  fitted  with  airtight 
covers,  ought  to  be  inserted.  If  the  drain  is 
laid  underground  the  access-pipe  must  be 
placed  in  a chamber,  usually  constructed  of 
concrete  and  brick,  and  finished  with  an  air- 
tight iron  cover  at  the  floor-level. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.' DOOLIN. — We  regret  to  Hearn  of  the  death,  ; 
after  but  two  day9’ illness,  of Mr.  Walter  Glynn 
Doolin,  M.A.,  of  No.  9,  Dawson-chambers,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Doolin  had  practised  during  some  considerable 
period  in  that  city,  and  was  the  architect  of  many 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  convents,  schools,  and 
kindred  buildings  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  in 
Ireland.  Amongst  the  more  important  works 
planned  and  designed  by  him  we  may  instance  the 
following : — The  parish  church,  New  Ross,  for 
which  a tender  of  Mr.  A.  Cullen,  of  New  Ross,  for 
16,300/.,  was  accepted  in  May,  1895,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Kavanagb,  D.D.  ; alterations  and 
enlargement  of  the  National  Schools  in  Haddington- 
road,  Dublin,  for  St.  Mary’s  Church  ; the  schools  in 
Aughrun-street,  Dublin  ; a residence  for  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Ryan  at  Drangan,  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny  ; the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rosary,  Nenagb,  erected, 
at  a cost  of  about  25,000/.  for  the  fabric,  after  the 
style  of  the  Early  English  period,  the  details  being 
modelled  in  accordance  with  the  severer  type 
of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in  Yorkshire,  and  local 
limestone  being  used  for  the  exterior  structure — we 
published  an  illustration  of  the  interior,  with  a 
plan,  on  December  12,  1896;  a new  church  (1897) 
at  Castlemaine,  co.  Kerry ; a Roman  Catholic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Brigid,  at  Clonakenny, 
Roscrea,  co.  Tipperary  (1898-9)  ; rebuilding  of  the 
parish  church  at  Doneskea ; the  belfry,  Frank- 
ford  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Tullamore ; the 
Convent  of  Franciscans  at  Merchants’  Quay ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Castlebar, 
co.  Mayo,  completed  some  twelve  months  ago  ; and 
the  new  church  (built  upon  the  site  of  the  former 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross)  at  Ardoyne  for  the 
Passionist  Fathers  in  Belfast.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  last-oamed  was  laid  on  June  17,  1900,  and  , 
the  church  is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  plan  comprises  a 
nave,  aisles,  with  large  ritual  chancel  and  side 
chapels,  baptistry,  Calvary  chapel,  and  Lady  chapel, 
and  two  western  towers  (105  ft.  high),  the  extreme 
measurements  are  164  ft.  by  68  ft.,  the  interior 
rising  ito  52  ft.  The  style  is  Romanesque,  with  a 
free  treatment,  based  upon  that  of  the  Lombardic 
churches  in  Northern  Italy.  Mr.  Doolin'9  designs 
were  selected  in  competition,  upon  the  award  of 
Sir  Thomas  Drew  as  assessor  ; the  contract  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  James  Henry  & Sons,  of  Belfast. 
Mr.  Doolin  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1899, 

Mr.  Judge. — We  have  also  to  announce  the 
death,  on  the  15th  instant,  at  his  residence,  No.  5, 
Frederick-place,  Gray’s  Inn  - road,  W.C.,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  of  Mr.  George  Judge,  architect 
and  surveyor.  Mr.  Judge  was  elected  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1848  and  a Fellow  in  1868.  For  the  trustees 
acting  in  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Burton  he  was  appointed  to  make  the  plans  and 
designs  for  a block  of  working-class  dwellings,  for 
which  was  taken  the  site  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
Dove-court,  Leather-lane,  Holborn. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  Restoration,  St.  Bride's  Major, 
Glamorganshire.  — The  parish  Church  of  St! 
Bride’s-super-Ely,  has  just  been  reopened  after 
restoration.  The  church  is  situated  in  a wooded 
dingle,  about  200  yards  from  the  cross  road,  leading 
to  St.  George’s  from  Llandaff  and  Peterstone.  The 
churchyard  is  famous  for  its  fine  yew  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  is  22  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
church  itself  is  in  the  possession  of  a splendid  speci- 
men of  Norman  work  in  its  south  porch  removed 
there  from  Margam  Abbey  fifty-five  years  ago. 
There  is  also  a beautiful  little  niche,  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  above  the  altar,  but  this, 
probably,  formed  part  of  a monastic  building  in  the 
near  neighbourhood.  The  chancel  arch  is  a replica 
of  the  original  Norman  work,  but,  unfortunately.no 
traces  of  the  original  intention  have  been  left  to 
tell  their  own  tale,  a fact  which  applies  al3o 
to  the  scale  work  above  the  south  door  ; yet,  apart 
from  its  additions,  the  church  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own— the  fourteenth  century  saddleback 
tower,  the  tower  arch,  and  the  quaint  old  monu- 
ments form  their  link  with  the  past.  One  monu- 
mental tablet,  in  Penarth  alabaster,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Jones,  bearing  date  1658,  is  of 
especial  interest.  The  east  window  was  brought 
from  St.  Mary,  Llanfair.  The  present  work  of 
restoration  of  the  church  includes  the  reparation  of 
\ the  tower,  the  addition  of  a vestry,  wood-block 


flooring,  re-seating  the  nave,  heating  apparatus, 
and  generally  putting  the  whole  fabric  into  a 
thorough  state  of  repair.  The  contractors  who 
carried  out  the  work  were  Messrs.  Harries  & 
Davies,  the  architect  being  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  of 
Cardiff,  the  Diocesan  Surveyor. — Western  Mail. 

Church  for  Eastbourne.— The  new  Church 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  the  erection  of  which 
has  just  been,  in  part,  completed,  wa3  dedicated 
recently.  The  work  is  at  present  only  half  com- 
pleted, but  there  is  accommodation  for  over  400 
persons,  250  seats  being  provided  in  the  temporary 
iron  nave,  and  the  remainder  in  the  chancel  and 
morning  chapel.  The  church  is  seated  with  chairs 
throughout.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Streat- 
field,  and  the  builder  Councillor  M.  Martin. 

New  U.F.  Church  at  Larbert,  Stirling- 
shire.— On  the  Sth  inst.  Larbert  East  U.F.  Church 
was  opened.  The  edifice  has  been  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  church.  It  stands  upon  the  main 
road  from  Carron  to  Stenhousemuir.  The  area 
seats  670  and  the  gallery  180.  Mr.  James  Strang, 
Falkirk,  was  architect.  The  cost  was  between 
6,000 1.  and  7,000/. 

Proposed  New  Church  at  Middlesbrough. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a second  church  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Aidan’s,  Middlesbrough.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  St.  Alban’s,  and  plans  for  the  edifice, 
which  is  roughly  estimated  to  cost  between  4,000/. 
and  5,000/ , have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Pearson,  of  London.  The  building  will  provide 
accommodation  for  400  worshippers. 

Sunday  School  Premises,  Chesterfield.— 
On  the  10th  inst.  Dr.  George  Booth,  J.P.,  opened 
some  new  school  premises  for  the  Holywell  Cross 
(Primitive  Methodist)  Sunday  School.  The  total 
co9t  of  the  new  buildings  is  1,700/.  The  schools  have 
been  built  by  Messrs.  Forrest,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Ceoil  Jackson,  Chesterfield.  The  new 
premises  will  provide  accommodation  for  500 
scholars,  and  consist  of  a hall  and  a suite  of  class- 
rooms, church  parlour,  kitchen,  storerooms,  &c. 

Sunday  Schools,  Thurnscoe,  Yorkshire.— 
On  the  13th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield  opened  the 
new  Sunday  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Parish 
Church  at  Thurnscoe.  The  school  is  built  of  red 
bricks.  The  main  room  is  57  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide, 
with  two  classrooms  opening  with  sliding  partitions. 
These  are  each  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  and  at  the  rear 
is  a kitchen  and  a further  classroom.  The  fittings 
in  the  interior  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  a wood  block 
floor.  Mr.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  of  Rotherham,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  of 
Thurnscoe.  Messrs.  Wright  & Son,  Sheffield, 
supplied  the  heating  apparatus.  The  total  cost  of 
the  erection  is  1,350/. 

Celluloid  Manufactory,  Port  Talbot, 
Glamorganshire. — Works  for  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  articles  are  being  erected  in  the  Duffryn 
Valley,  Port  Talbot.  There  are  twelve  separate 
buildings  erected  of  brick,  with  slate  and  galvanised 
iron  roofs.  Each  building  is  isolated,  on  account  of 
the  inflammable  and  explosive  nature  of  the  com- 
pounds used  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloids. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  very  large,  one  being 
500  ft.  in  length  and  56  ft.  in  breadth,  and  another 
200  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  wide.  The  land  for  the 
erection  of  the  works  covers  16  acres.  The  works 
are  connected  with  the  Port  Talbot  railway  by 
means  of  a siding.  The  machinery  is  of  modern 
character,  and  has  been  manufactured  in  France. 
The  designing  of  the  buildings  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Smith,  C.E.,  of  Port  Talbot,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  C.  & F.  Gaen.  Port 
Talbot. 

Mill,  Royton,  Lancashire. — The  corner-stone 
of  buildings  for  the  Monarch  Mill  Company, 
Longsight,  Royton,  was  laid  on  the  10th  inst.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon. 

POLICE-STATION  AND  LIBRARY,  CHAPELTOWN, 
LEEDS. — This  building,  as  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Chapeltown- 
road  and  Town-street,  with  a frontage  of 
103  ft.  to  Chapeltown-road,  and  77  ft.  to  Town- 
street.  The  library  and  police-9tation  blocks, 
although  adjoining,  do  not  overlap  in  any  way,  and 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another. 
In  elevation,  however,  they  are  treated  so  as  to 
form  a connected  group  of  buildings.  The  site  is  of 
irregular  shape,  and  the  planning  of  the  rooms  to 
admit  of  symmetrical  proportions  has  demanded 
special  attention.  The  library  block  is  two  storied 
where  it  fronts  to  Chapeltown-road,  and  one  story 
only  in  the  rear.  The  ground  floor  accommodation 
comprises  entrance-porch,  vestibule,  hexagon  hall, 
lending  library,  general  reading-room,  and  ladies’ 
reading-room.  On  the  first  floor  a gallery  and 
book  store  is  provided  over  the  lending  library, 
and  a sitting-room  and  other  accommodation 
is  arranged  lor  the  library  staff.  The  basement 
is  utilised  for  a large  store  and  workroom, 
also  cellarage  for  the  heating  apparatus  and  fuel. 
The  reading-room  and  the  ladies’-rooms  are  both 
lofty,  and  are  lighted  from  the  roof  by  means  of 
lantern  lights  and  clearstory  windows.  Polished 
granite  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  divide  the  large 
reading-room  into  bays,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
internal  architectural  effect.  Kauri  pine  will  be 
largely  used  for  the  internal  woodwork  finishings. 
The  Police  Station  block  comprises  the  Police 
Station  proper  ; a dwelling-house  for  the  superin- 
tendent, and  a Fire  Brigade  Station.  The  ground 
floor  accommodation  of  the  Police  Station  com- 
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rises  the  foHowing Charge  office,  superin- 
endent's  office,  and  four  cells,  with  arched  vaulted 
eilings,  and  both  walls  and  ceilings  walled  with 
l;lazed  brickwork.  The  cells  are  entered  from  a 
porridor  which  secures  isolation,  and  which  also 
communicates  with  the  charge  office.  On  the  first 
jloor  are  provided  a dayroom,  a small  kitchen  with 
bantry  and  larder,  four  constables’  dormitories,  and 
linen  store,  bathroom,  and  lavatory.  The  basement 
Is  utilised  for  the  heating  apparatus,  lamproom,  and 
boals.  At  the  rear  of  the  charge  office  a corridor 
Conducts  to  a large  open  court  or  exercise  ground. 
The  superintendent’s  house  is  provided  with  sitting- 
foom,  kitchen,  scullery,  three  bedrooms,  bathroom, 
lavatory,  and  cellarage.  The  Fire  Brigade  depart- 
ment comprises  an  engine-house  with  folding  doors 
provided  with  Fry’s  patent  fittings.  It  is  so  planned 
j:hat  stabling  for  two  horses  can  be  erected  at  the 
;:ear  of  the  engine-house,  with  communicating  doors, 
if  afterwards  considered  desirable.  Above  the  engine- 
house  is  a large  room  of  similar  size,  which  can 
afterwards  be  utilised  for  a hay-chamber.  The  block 
bf  buildings  is  designed  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
lExternally  it  is  faced  with  local  Potternewton  wall- 
stones,  with  Morley  Moor  stone  dressings,  and  the 
Iroofs  are  covered  with  green  Tilberthwaite  slates 
iThe  buildings  will  be  heated  by  “ low-pressure  ” 
jhot  water,  and  a separate  apparatus  is  provided  for 
the  library  and  the  police-station  respectively. 
iFresh  warmed  air  will  be  admitted  to  various 
rooms,  the  outside  air  passing  through  heating  and 
(ventilating  radiators.  The  vitiated  air  will  be 
lextracted  by  means  of  shafts  and  trunks,  com- 
jmunicating  in  the  case  of  the  police-station  with  a 
(Boyle's  air-pump  ventilator,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
library  with  an  aspirating  shaft  built  round  the 
Iboiler-chimney,  the  exhaust  being  accelerated  by 
(means  of  a Blackman  fan  driven  by  an  electric 
Jmotor.  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  is  the 
architect  of  the  buildings. 

Hospital,  Liverpool.  — The  David  Lewis 
Northern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  was  opened  on  the 
13th  inst.  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise.  It  was  built 
at  a cost  of  about  120,000 /.  by  the  David  Lewis 
Trustees.  The  new  hospital  fronts  Great  Howard- 
jstreet,  and  covers  a considerable  area,  including  the 
‘.site  of  the  old  hospital.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  ventilation,  and  every  ward  has  been 
.'Specially  constructed  with  ventilating  towers  and 
iverandahs  overlooking  the  grounds.  The  hospital 
consists  of  one  circular  and  two  rectangular 
1 pavilions,  each  three  stories  high,  and  the  whole 
will  provide  accommodation  for  220  patients.  The 
iwards  are  on  separate  floors,  each  of  which  contains 
1 twenty-two  beds,  and  is  so  equipped  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a separate  hospital  in  itself.  In  addition 

I there  are  nine  apartments  for  paying  patients,  and 
several  wards  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
certain  diseases.  The  appliances  include  a Swedish 
gymnasium,  fitted  up  with  instruments  for  recovering 
me  use  of  limbs  stiffened  by  accident,  a complete 
installation  of  the  Rdntgen-ray  apparatus,  a ward 
for  the  special  treatment  of  lupus,  an  operating 
theatre,  photographic  and  analysis  rooms,  and 
Turkish,  Russian,  electric,  and  vapour  baths.  All 
the  walls  and  the  ceiling  :of  the  children’s  ward  are 
embellished  with  a series  of  familiar  nursery 
rhymes.  The  out-patients’  department  has  a sepa- 
rate entrance  in  an  adjoining  street,  and  is,  in  fact, 
distinct  from  the  main  building.  In  the  institution 
accommodation  is  provided  for  sixty-six  nurses, 
each  ,of  whom  has  separate  quarters.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Harvey  was  the  architect.  The  lock,  fanlight 
gearing,  and  fittings  throughout  the  building  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Colledge  & Brigden,  of  Wol- 
verhampton. 

New  Baths  and  Gymnasium  for  Dunferm- 
line.— At  a meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  of  the  repre- 
sentative committee  charged  with  the  erection  of 
baths  and  gymnasium  for  Dunfermline,  the  follow- 
ing estimates  for  the  various  works  were  accepted  : 
— Mason,  James  Stewart,  Dunfermline,  10,166/. ; 
joiners,  Kinnear, Moodie,  & Co.,  Edinburgh,  5,695/.; 
plumbers,  James  Inglis  & Son,  Dunfermline,  3,196/.; 
smiths,  Redpath,  Brown,  & Co.,  Edinburgh,  2,116/.; 
slater,  Robertson,  Dunfermline,  65 2/.  ; plasterer, 
Cavanagh,  Edinburgh,  1,390/.  ; engineers,  Lowe  & 
Son,  Edinburgh,  1,727/.  ; tile-layer3,  Allan  & Son, 
Edinburgh,  1,836/.  ; glazier,  Lindsay,  Edinburgh, 
279/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Hippolyte  Blanc, 
Edinburgh. 

Scottish  Life  Assurance  Offices,  Aberdeen. 
— New  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen,  for  the  Scottish  Life  Assurance  Company. 
The  building  will  have  a frontage  of  66  ft.,  and 
extend  the  whole  depth  of  the  site  to  the  lane 
behind.  It  consists  of  four  stories,  with  an  attic 
floor  over  the  front  portion.  The  principal  facade 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  Kemnay  grey  granite.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  & Wilson, 
Edinburgh. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Migeon  has  been  appointed  curator 
of  the  Department  of  Objels  d'Art  (Medimval,  Renais- 
sance, and  Modern!  at  the  Louvre,  in  place  of  M. 

Molinier,  who  has  resigned. The  excavations  for 

the  new  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Bourse 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the 
chapel  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Filles  de  Saint- 
Thomas,  founded  under  Richelieu,  a3  well  a3  some 
objects  of  interest  belonging  to  the  convent. The 
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old  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Toulon,  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures by  Puget,  is  threatened  with  rebuilding,  and 
the  introduction  of  modern  sculpture  which  will 
be  anything  but  an  improvement  to  the  ancient 

design. The  Municipality  of  Corbeil  (Seine-et- 

Oise)  has  opened  a competition  for  the  building 

of  a new  town  hall. The  Congress  of  French 

architects  will  be  held  this  year  at  Paris,  from  Mon- 
day June  2 to  Saturday  June  7. The  Municipality 

of  Paris  has  opened  a public  competition  for  the 
construction  and  placing  of  viaducts  to  carry  the 
metropolitan  railway  across  the  Seine  at  various 

points. The  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes 

Frangais  ha3  given,  as  the  subject  for  its  eleventh 

competition,  “ Une  Maison  Maternelle." A law 

passed  on  the  12th  inst.,  has  extended  to  the 
works  of  sculptors,  architects,  and  decorative 
designers  the  protection  conferred  by  the 
law  in  regard  to  “ Propriete  Artistique  et 

Litteraire.” The  “ Societe  de  Peintres  et  de  Sculp- 

teurs  ” has  opened  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  its 
third  exhibition,  which  is  a very  brilliant  one. 
Among  its  best  features  are  the  still-life  pictures  by 
M.  Jacques  Blanche,  and  a set  of  fine  and  powerful 
sketches  of  Breton  subjects  by  an  English  artist, 
Mr.  Brangwyn.  M.  Henri  Martin  has  shown  him- 
self as  successful  in  landscape  as  he  has  been  in 
decorative  and  imaginative  design.  The  exhibition 
includes  also  sculpture  by  MM.  Meunier,  Camille 
Lefevre,  Dejean,  Desbois,  and  a “Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony"  by  M.  Rodin. 

Holland. — A stained-glass  window  has  recently 
been  unveiled  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Hague. 
It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Seth  Low,  United  States 
delegate  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  The 
window,  which  has  four  lights,  represents  Christ, 
and  the  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Below  is  inscribed,  “An  American 
Memorial  of  the  International  Conference  of  Peace, 

x899.’‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good  Friday  Week. — In  consequence  of  the 
Easter  Holidays,  next  week  we  go  to  press  a day 
earlier  than  usual.  All  communications  for  the 
Editor  must  reach  him  by  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning,  except  lists  of  tenders,  which  will  be 
received  up  to  10  a.m.  of  the  same  day. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  London  office  of  the  Great  Western  Potteries 
and  Brick  Works  has  been  removed  from  11,  Queen 
Victoria-street  to  171,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E C. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Brook  has  been  appointed  London  agent 

for  the  company. Mr.  H.  F.  Parshall,  consulting 

engineer,  has  removed  his  offices  from  8 Princes- 
street,  Bank,  to  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

The  offices  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 

are  removed  from  35  Southampton-row  to  31  and 

32  Bedford-3treet,  Strand,  W.C. Mr.  Owen  W. 

Davis,  architect,  has  removed  from  27,  Rutland- 
street,  Hampstead  - road,  to  41,  Pennard  - road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Electric  Lighting,  Newcastle.  — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  recently  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  into  the  application  of  the  Town 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  8,615/. 
for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting.  Mr.  Ciire- 
hugh,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lacy,  Clirehugh,  & 
Sillar,  consulting  engineers,  of  Manchester  and 
London,  submitted  a report  and  estimates  of  an 
electric  lighting  scheme  for  the  borough.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  application. 

Co-operators  and  the  housing  Problem.— a 
joint  conference  of  co-operator3  and  trades-unionists, 
convened  by  the  Committee  on  Production  and  the 
north-western  district  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
was  held  at  Lancaster  on  the  8th  inst.  A paper 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Stratford, 
London,  on  “ The  Next  Step  in  Co-operative  Pro- 
duction.” The  paper  advocated  the  complete 
industrial  independence  of  co-operation,  and  men- 
tioned that  within  the  co-operative  movement  no 
fewer  than  seven  millions  had  been  spent  in  housing 
members.  Of  the  millions  advanced  to  members  to 
purchase  thjeir  houses  practically  the  whole  amount 
had  been  paid  to  private  firms,  and  the  question 
propounded  was,  “ Ought  we  not  seriously  to  advise 
co-operators  to  tackle  the  building  trade  ? ” It  was 
suggested  that  federated  builders’  societies  might  be 
started  in  districts  where  distributive  stores  are 
thickly  clustered.  Just  as  co-operation  had  raised 
the  standard  of  living,  so  it  would  raise  that  of 
building.  Several  speakers  urged  that  before  such 
a scheme  could  be  successful  an  understanding  must 
be  arrived  at  with  trades-unionists  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  pay.  A 
reference  to  the  alleged  “ca’  canny”  principle 
called  forth  the  protests  of  several  workmen’s 
representatives. 

A Suggested  Works  Department  for  Brad- 
ford.— At  a recent  meeting  of  Bradford  City 
Council,  Mr.  A.  Tuke  Priestman  moved  : “ That  it 
being  desirable  that  the  Council  should,  whenever 
possible,  execute  all  works  required  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Corporation  without  the  intervention  of 
a contractor,  a Works  Department  be  constituted 
for  the  purpose  ; and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  to  appoint 
a special  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a scheme  on 
the  model  of  the  London  County  Council  Works 
Department,  and  prepare  the  requisite  resolutions 
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for  amending  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council.” 
Mr.  Priestman  described  the  operation  of  the 
Works  Department  in  London,  and  said  that  it  had 
done  all  its  contract  jobs  within  2 per  cent,  of  the 
estimates,  and  saved  some  11,000/.  on  the  scheduled 
value  of  the  works  undertaken.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Robinson  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Spencer  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  a sub-committee  with  autho- 
rity to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  London  County 
Council  Works  Department.  Mr.  Spencer  said  he 
considered  that  this  was  the  most  important  subject 
that  had  come  before  the  Council  that  day.  It  was 
most  advisable  that  precise  information  should  be 
obtained.  The  resolution  meant  that  the  Corpora- 
tion was  going  beyond  the  administration  of  mono- 
polies into  the  field  of  private  competitive  trading. 
So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  net  effect 
of  the  operations  of  the  London  Works  Department 
was  that  the  jobs  had  been  done  at  about  the  same 
prices  as  the  contractors  would  have  done  them  ; 
they  had  done  them  as  well,  but  no  better,  and  paid 
the  same  wages,  but  not  higher.  The  result  was 
that  the  contractors’  profits  had  been  lost,  and  some- 
thing, therefore,  had  been  lost  to  the  country.  Mr. 
Jowett  asked  if  Mr.  Spencer  would  include  other 
places  besides  London.  Mr.  Spencer  replied  that  he 
would  include  other  places,  and  on  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  resolution  agreeing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  it  became  the  substantive  resolution 
and  was  adopted. 

Wakefield  Cathedral  Extension.  — Some 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  days  in  the  course  of  the  erection  of  the 
extensions  at  the  east  end  of  Wakefield  Cathedral. 
Besides  making  an  extension  of  the  existing  chancel, 
and  adding  a Lady  Chapel  still  further  to  the  east, 
vestries  and  a chapter-house  are  being  constructed 
below  the  level  of  the  churchyard.  This  work  had 
so  far  progressed  that  it  had  become  desirable  to 
complete  the  corridor,  which  gives  access  to  the 
chapter-house  from  the  church  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  churchyard  on  the  other.  To  do  this  a large 
amount  of  earth  which  was  untouched  by  the  pre- 
liminary excavations  was  removed  from  about  the 
foundations  of  the  remains  of  the  east  end.  While 
this  was  being  carried  out  a few  day3  ago  the  work- 
men came  upon  some  walling,  which  may  have  been 
the  foundation  of  an  earlier  church  on  the  same 
site.  The  wall  is  of  the  roughest  kind,  with  wide 
joints  between  the  stones,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently very  difficult  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  its  age.  But  its  face,  which  can  be 
traced  for  about  three  yards,  follows  an  entirely 
different  line  from  the  perpendicular  wall  which 
partly  stands  upon  it,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
stones  are  entirely  unworked,  and  that  there  is  not 
a vestige  of  the  remains  of  any  destroyed  building 
among  the  stones  of  this  lower  walling,  while  such 
remains  are  frequent  in  the  perpendicular  wall 
above.  The  supposition  that  the  rough  wall  is  of 
very  early  date  is,  therefore,  probably  well-founded. 
Close  by  the  remains  of  an  old  lime-kiln  were  found, 
and  actually  within  the  remains  of  this  kiln  was  a 
very  finely  worked  stone  of  Norman  date.  This 
stone  may  either  have  been  a portion  of  an  abacus 
of  a column,  or  may,  more  probably,  have  formed 
part  of  a string-course.  Only  one  face  is  carved, 
and  that  bears  an  admirably-executed  design  charac- 
teristically Norman  in  character,  and  very  much 
resembling  that  on  the  abacus  of  a column  in  the 
White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London — figured 
and  dated  a.d.  1080  in  “ Parker's  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture.” There  was,  it  is  known  from  " Domesday 
Book,"  a church  at  Wakefield  in  Saxon  times, 
and  it  is  believed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
from  evidences  found  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  restora- 
tions, that  it  was  rebuilt  more  or  less  completely 
“ some  time  in  the  half-century  of  which  the  year 
1100  is  the  middle.”  This  stone  is  clearly  of  that 
date,  and  while  it  confirms  Mr.  Micklethwaite’s 
supposition,  it  gives  an  interesting  clue  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  structure. — Yorkshire  Observer. 

City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
THE  CHEST. — At  their  recent  annual  general  meet- 
ing the  governors  announced  their  intention  to 
expend  from  8,000/.  to  9,000/.  in  providing  a nurses’ 
home  within  the  hospital  precincts,  where  better 
accommodation  for  the  nursing  staff  is  urgently 
needed.  The  hospital,  founded  by  the  efforts  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  opened  fifty  years  ago 
in  a range  of  buildings  planned  and  designed  by 
Ordish  after  the  then  uncommon  “ Queen  Anne " 
style,  with  a central  campanile.  The  sanatorium 
was  designed  by,  it  is  stated,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.— 
An  appeal  is  made  for  contributions  towards  a sum 
of  16,000/,  which  is  needed  to  complete  the  esti- 
mated cost,  25,000/.,  of  the  proposed  rebuilding, 
with  an  enlargement  of  the  site,  of  the  hospital  in 
Waterloo  Bridge-road.  The  institution  was  originally 
founded,  in  1816,  in  Doctors’  Commons,  whence, 
seven  years  afterwards,  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
situation  on  land  owned  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors  held  a few 
days  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  had  consented  to  sell  the  freehold  of  the 
new  site  before  the  current  leaseholds  shall  have 
come  into  its  possession. 

Rebuilding  in  Oxford-street. — We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Gordon 
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are  the  architects,  jointly,  of  the  premises  which 
are  now  being  built  for  Messrs.  Warings  on  the 
north  side  of  Oxford-street,  on  the  sites  of  Xos. 
164-82  (even),  with  return  frontages  to  Castle-street 
East,  Winsley-street,  and  Binstead-street.  Mean- 
while we  may  congratulate  all  parties  concerned 
upon  the  hoarding  that  has  been  erected  along  the 
Oxford-street  front,  and  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  lately  set  up  before  “ Gillows,”  further  west- 
wards. It  presents  an  excellent,  albeit  simple 
design,  appropriate  for  a temporary  wooden  struc- 
ture and  embodying  plain  panels  tastefully  outlined 
and  coloured,  which  are  undisfigured  by  any 
" posters  ” or  similar  vulgar  placards.  We  can  but 
hope  that  so  successful  an  innovation  will  find 
many  imitators  in  the  future. 

Manchester  Market-street  Area. — On  Thurs- 
day last  week  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  by 
179  votes  against  102  a motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  for  carrying  out  the  proposed 
improvements  on  the  Market-street  area,  in  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Crawford  Smith  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a 
very  great  principle — which,  if  approved,  might 
hereafter  be  extended  to  other  cities — of  empower- 
ing a syndicate  to  acquire  private  property  on 
terms  based  upon  compulsory  purchase.  Mr. 
Galloway  urged  that  no  private  syndicate  should 
be  entrusted  with  what  was  the  obvious  duty  of  a 
municipality,  whilst  Sir  James  Fergusson  advocated 
a reference  of  the  Bill  to  a Select  Committee,  repre- 
senting that  it  was  supported  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  as 
well  as  by  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  of 
Manchester. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council. — At  their 
half-yearly  meeting  on  Thursday,  March  13,  the 
Court  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Montague  Bates,  principal  clerk  of  the  Public 
Health  Department,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  when  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers 
was  absorbed  a few  years  ago.  Mr.  Bates,  who 
retires  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  with  a pension  of 
1,200/.  per  annum,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  for  amalga- 
mating the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  with  the 
Corporation,  entered  the  service  of  the  former 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  their  chief  clerk. — The  Court  resolved 
to  contribute  500/.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical 
Institute  at  Kensington,  to  expend  4,000/. 
in  buying  the  freehold  site,  about  5J4  acres,  of  a 
recreation  ground  for  the  City  of  London  School, 
towards  which  purchase  old  pupils  have  subscribed 
1,850/.,  and  a sum  not  exceeding  5,800/.  out  of  the 
Sessions  House  rebuilding  fund  in  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  prison  in  Old  Bailey  ; they  also  agreed 
to  the  building,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  24,240/.,  of 
a new  police-station  in  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate 
Without.  At  the  same  meeting  was  read,  with 
grateful  acclamation,  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Buxton  announcing  his  purchase  of  the  manorial 
rights  over  Theydon  Bois,  comprising  waste  lands 
along  Ivy  Chimnie3-road  with  the  greater  part  of 
Bell  Common,  and  offering  the  lands  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  an  addition  to  Epping  Forest. 

Sell’s  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press  — 
The  issue  of  this  work  for  1902  (published  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sell,  167,  Fleet-street,  E.C.),  contains  several 
interesting  articles  in  addition  to  the  information 
which  one  expects  to  find  in  a newspaper  press 
guide.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  following, 
which  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers  : — 
“Two  Centuries  of  Daily  Journalism”;  “an 
illustrated  article  on  the  Crown  Colonies  of  the 
Empire,  their  Government?,  Education  Systems, 
and  their  Industries";  an  “Anecdotal  History  of 
Journalism”;  “A  Glance  at  the  Comic  Papers 
of  the  Victorian  Era ; " the  year's  “ Newspaper 
Happenings,”  &c.  The  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  date,  and  is  well  arranged  and  edited. 
The  thumb-index  gives  at  once  first  the  index,  then 
the  London  papers,  the  English  provincial  papers, 
the  Irish  papers,  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  papers,  the 
magazines,  and,  lastly,  the  Colonial  and  principal 
foreign  papers.  An  interesting  and  useful  section 
of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  In  the  work  particulars  are  given 
of  every  town  throughout  the  British  Empire  in 
which  a paper  is  published,  together  with  particu- 
lars of  the  principal  papers  themselves.  In  regard 
to  the  papers  of  the  British  Isles  the  name  is  given 
of  every  town  and  village  in  which  a paper  is 
published,  the  market  days,  distance  from  London. 
&c.  The  total  number  of  papers  in  the  British 
Isles  is  now  2,532  ; of  these  London  is  responsible 
for  554-  The  number  of  magazines  is  1,562,  while 
there  are  209  quarterly  reviews  of  every  kind. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

. Perth  Plasterers  on  Strike.— On  the  10th 
mst.  about  thirty  of  the  Perth  plasterers  came  out 
on  strike.  Some  time  ago  the  master  plasterers 
intimated  a reduction  of  ^d.  on  the  wages  of  the 
men  bringing  them  down  to  Sd.  The  result  was 
that  the  men  came  out  on  strike.  A compromise 
was  made  that  the  wage3  would  not  be  reduced  till 
March  10  and  the  men  restarted  work  on  the  old 
terms  b^d.  an  hour.  On  the  10th  inst.,  however, 
the  men  again  came  out  on  strike.  A meeting  was 
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held  -in  the  forenoon,  but  nothing  definite  was 
done. 

Arbroath  Masons’ Wages.— The  master  masons 
of  Arbroath  have  had  under  consideration  a request 
by  the  men  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages  from  8d.. 
as  at  present,  to  8£d.  per  hour  ; also  to  allow  the 
men  to  cease  work  at  noon  on  Saturdays  during 
the  winter  months  instead  of  one  o’clock,  as  at 
present ; to  grant  an  extra  id.  per  hour  on  jobs 
outside  the  burgh  boundary  up  to  two  miles  distant, 
and  id.  beyond  two  miles.  The  masters  have  de- 
clined to  entertain  the  request  on  the  ground  that 
the  present  state  of  the  building  trade  does  not 
warrant  any  alteration  on  the  existing  arrangements. 


LEGAL. 

THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT ; 

WINDOWS  IN  HABITABLE  ROOMS. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Haden  Corser,  at 
the  Worship-street  Police-court,  gave  his  decision 
in  the  case  of  eight  adjourned  summonses  which 
had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  F.R.I.B.A., 
the  District  Surveyor  of  Whitechapel,  against  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Davis,  of  the  firm  of  N.  & R.  Davis,  for 
non-compliance  with  certain  notices  served  under 
Section  70  of  the  Act.  The  cases  were  heard  by 
his  Worship  on  February  20  and  27,  and  on 
February  28  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises. Mr.  D.  Palmer  Andrews,  of  the  Solicitors’ 
Department,  London  County  Council,  conducted 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  District  Surveyor,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Glen,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Woodcock, 
Ryland,  & Co.,  appeared  for  Messrs.  Davis. 

Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  Messrs.  Davi3  were  the 
builders  and  owners  of  a row  of  shops  and  houses 
known  as  Nos. 9 to  27,  Short-street.  Sandys-row, which 
were  erected  during  the  early  part  of  last  year.  The 
original  intention,  as  stated  in  the  notice  to  the 
District  Surveyor,  was  to  build  houses  without  any 
basements,  but  on  its  being  found  necessary  to 
make  deep  excavations  in  order  to  obtain  a proper 
foundation  Messrs.  Davis  changed  their  minds  and 
told  the  District  Surveyor  that  they  intended  to 
form  cellars.  When  the  buildings  were  approach- 
ing completion  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  cellars, 
the  basements  were  being  fitted  as  kitchens  and 
sculleries,  and  that  the  only  provision  for  lighting 
the  former  wa3  by  means  of  pavement  lights  and 
glazed  sashes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shop-front 
under  the  stall  - board.  Thereupon  notices  of 
irregularity  were  served  upon  Messrs.  Davis  on  the 
ground  that  “ the  windows  to  the  habitable  rooms 
in  the  basement  were  not  of  the  nature  and  descrip- 
tion required  by  Section  70.”  Upon  the  houses 
being  let  it  was  found  that  the  basements  were 
being  used  as  living-rooms,  and  the  present  pro- 
ceedings became  necessary.  In  order  to  show 
what  the  Legislature  thought  to  be  a proper 
method  of  lighting  and  ventilating  underground 
rooms,  Mr.  Andrews  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Magistrate  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  which  required  that  underground  rooms,  where 
separately  let  as  dwellings,  should  have  an  open 
area  of  6 ft.  wide  running  the  full  length  of  the  ex- 
ternal wall,  and  that  the  level  of  the  ceiling  should 
not  be  less  than  1 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ground.  These  provisions,  however,  could  not 
be  enforced  as  the  rooms  were  not  separately  let. 

Mr.  Crow  gave  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  An- 
drews’ opening  remarks.  He  said  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  no  window  in  the  rooms  at  all. 
The  sashes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shop-front 
were  really  in  the  shop,  and  the  light  was  conveyed 
to  the  room  below  through  an  opening  in  the  shop 
floor,  the  opening  being  enclosed  by  a bulkhead 
formed  of  thin  boards  under  the  stall-board  of  the 
shop.  Assuming  that  these  sashes  could  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a window,  in  the  room  below  the 
superficial  area  of  the  glass  was  only  about  half  of 
that  required  by  the  Act,  viz.— n ft.  10  in.  instead 
of  21  ft.  6 in.  The  area  of  the  room  was  215  ft. 
The  area  of  the  part  made  to  open  was  11  ft.  6 in. 
There  were  many  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
method  of  lighting  adopted.  The  bulkhead  en- 
closure made  it  impossible  for  any  direct  light  to 
reach  the  back  part  of  the  rooms.  Standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
window  at  all.  Further  obstruction  would  be 
caused  by  the  display  of  goods  on  outside  stall- 
boards,  which  was  a prevalent  custom  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  height  of  the  sashes  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  tenants  to  open  them,  except 
with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  steps  or  by  a chair  placed 
upon  the  table.  The  fastening  was  9 ft.  above  the 
floor.  Except  on  one  occasion  he  had  never  seen 
any  of  the  sashes  open.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
end  houses,  which  also  had  habitable  basements, 
the  open  space  of  100  ft.  required  by  Section  40 
had  not  been  provided.  On  inspecting  the  pre- 
mises in  January  last  he  had  found  that  the  base- 
ment of  one  of  the  corner  houses  was  used  as  a 
living-room.  The  range  and  dresser  had  now  been 
removed  to  a room  at  the  rear,  which  was  lighted 
only  by  a pavement  light. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Glen,  who  contended  that  this 
httle  place  was  only  a scullery,  Mr.  Crow  pointed 
out  that  it  was  12  ft.  square,  and  being  now  pro- 
vided with  a range,  dresser,  and  sink,  it  had  all  the 
appurtenances  necessary  for  its  use  as  a living-room. 
He  could  not  see  that  the  term  “ scullery,”  which 
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had  been  applied  to  it,  rendered  it  less  capable  of 
being  used  as  a habitable  room. 

Mr.  Glen,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  said  the 
question  was  of  importance,  as  other  buildings; 
would  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  this  case. 
Section  151,  under  which  the  Notices  of  Irregularity 
were  served,  referred  to  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  owner  was  not  responsible  for  the 
improper  use  of  the  building  by  the  tenant.  The 
basement-rooms  in  the  corner  houses  were  not  in-: 
tended  for  habitable  rooms,  and  the  casual  use  of 
such  for  cooking  purposes  did  not  bring  them  within: 
the  Section.  He  admitted  that  the  rooms  in  the 
middle  houses  were  habitable  rooms,  and  contended 
that  the  pavement  lights  were  lights  in  the  ceiling. 

The  Magistrate,  interposing,  said  that  a light  in 
the  ceiling  was  not  a window.  A window  was  a> 
glazed  opening  in  a vertical  wall. 

Mr.  Glen  said  if  that  were  the  Magistrate’s  ruling: 
then  he  must  admit  they  had  not  got  the  proper 
area  of  light,  and  the  only  question  left  was  as  to 
whether  the  window  under  the  stall-board  was  a 
window  of  or  belonging  to  the  basement  room,  or 
did  it  belong  to  the  shop  ? If  the  bulkhead  was 
brought  up  close  he  could  not  consider  the  window 
as  belonging  to  the  room.  It  was  a question  of 
degree  as  to  how  far  the  bulkhead  could  be  placedi 
away  from  the  window.  If  these  windows  were; 
windows  of  the  basement-rooms  they  would  enlarge; 
them  ; otherwise  they  must  abandon  the  use  of  the! 
basements  as  living-rooms.  He  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  windows  as  constructed  satisfied  thel 
intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  tenant  of  No.  9,  Short-street  was  then  called,: 
and  stated  that  he  was  by  his  agreement  debarred; 
from  using  the  basement  as  living-rooms.  He 
admitted,  however,  in  cross-examination  that  on  thel 
Friday  when  Mr.  Crow  called  a little  extra  cooking: 
was  being  done  in  the  basement.  He  further  ad- 
mitted that  the  kitchen  on  the  first  floor  was  used; 
as  a bedroom.  The  range  and  dresser  were  moved; 
into  the  scullery  by  Mr.  Davis’s  men  after  Mr.l 
Crow’s  visit  on  January  24.  The  dresser  was  now 
used  for  storing  buttons.  A blower  had  been  fixed: 
to  the  range  since  it  was  moved,  but  the  range  was; 
not  used. 

The  Magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  the 
sole  question  he  had  to  determine  was  whether  the- 
windows  came  within  Section  70  of  the  Act.  Thel 
Section  required  that  “ Every  habitable  room  shalh 
have  one  or  more  windows  opening  directly  into  thel 
external  air  or  into  a conservatory  with  a total 
superficial  clear  of  the  sash-frames  free  from  any: 
obstruction  to  the  light  equal  to  at  least  one-tenth; 
of  the  floor  area  of  the  room,  and  so  constructed; 
that  a portion  equal  to  at  least  one-twentieth  of 
such  floor  area  can  be  opened,  and  the  opening  ini 
each  case  shall  extend  to  at  least  7 ft.  above  the  floori 
level ; but  a room  having  no  external  wall  or  a room 
constructed  wholly  or  partially  in  the  roof  may  bel 

lighted  through  the  roof  by  a dormer  window 

or  such  room  may  be  lighted  by  a lantern  light, ”t 
&c.,  &c. 

He  had  no  doubt  these  rooms  were  “ constructed; 
or  adapted  to  be  inhabited,”  and  therefore  were; 
“habitable  rooms”  by  definition.  They  were; 
furnished  with  a cooking  range  and  dresser,  and  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  the  rooms  were  intended; 
to  be  occupied  as  living  rooms.  The  method  of 
lighting  these  rooms  was  partly  by  means  of  pieces; 
of  glass  let  into  the  pavement  and  partly  by  sashes; 
made  to  open  under  the  stall-board  of  the  shop  win-i 
dow.  With  regard  to  the  former  he  must  decide  that: 
they  were  not  windows,  as  in  the  absence  of  any: 
definition  in  the  Act  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word; 
“window,”  he  should  adopt  the  ordinary  meaning: 
attaching  to  it  in  every-day  life,  viz  , an  opening  ini 
an  external  wall.  There  were  three  ways  in  which: 
a room  might  be  lighted — (1)  by  a window  in  an  ex-: 
ternal  wall ; (2)  by  a dormer  window  ; and  (3)  by  a 
lantern  light.  Referring  to  the  drawing,  he  found; 
that  the  rooms  had  an  external  wall  under  the  pave- 
ment, but  it  could  not  be  said  that  this  wall  ex-: 
tended  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  thel 
room.  The  sashes  under  the  stall-board  of  thel 
shop-front  could  not  therefore  be  considered  a3; 
windows  in  the  external  wall,  and  he  must  rule  that, 
they  were  not  windows  within  the  meaning  of  thel 
Section.  With  regard  to  the  corner  houses,  which; 
were  similar  in  construction  and  which  had  been  let 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  used  for; 
storage  purposes  only,  as  they  had  no  air  space  at 
the  rear,  but  which  Mr.  Crow  had  stated  in  his; 
evidence  were  used  as  habitable  rooms,  it  appeared; 
that  the  range  and  dresser  had  been  removed  to  a 
small  room  at  the  back  which  had  no  window  open-: 
ing  into  the  external  air  at  all.  He  must  find  that 
these  also  were  habitable  rooms  and  did  not  comply) 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  He  must  there- 
fore make  the  order  asked  for,  viz.  : That  thel 
notices  served  by  the  District  Surveyor  be  complied; 
with  within  eight  weeks,  and  he  would  allow  sis 
guineas  costs. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  15th  inst.,i 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  delivered  a considered  judg-l 
ment  in  the  case  of  Howarth  v.  Gardner  and: 
another,  the  case  having  been  heard  before  his 
lordship  at  the  Manchester  Assizes. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  action: 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Herbert  Howarth,  an  architect 
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“ 

, surveyor  carrying  on  business  at  Morecambe 
nst  Mr.  John  Gardner  and  Mr.  John  Scott,  pro- 
tors  of  the  Alhambra  Palace,  Morecambe,  to 
ver  379/.  The  amount  claimed  was  the  balance 
;ed  to  have  been  due  for  professional  services  in 
aexion  with  the  erection  of  the  Alhambra  Palace, 
endants  denied  that  there  was  anything  due,  and 
nterclaimed  for  damages  for  alleged  negligence. 

l. ppeared  that  in  the  summer  of  1899  the  de- 
lants  acquired  the  West  End  Market  at 
ecambe  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a music- 
above  a market.  In  the  course  of  the  erection 

tain  alterations  were  made,  and  the  building 
:n  completed  was  a theatre  instead  of  a music- 
. The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  25,779/., 
uding  1,579/.  f°r  electric  plant,  1,050/.  for  fur- 
1,  &c.,  and  2,585/.  for  decorations.  His  Lord- 
said  that,  having  carefully  considered  the 
Jence  given  at  the  trial,  he  came  to  the  con- 
iion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
n the  defendants  1,312/.,  less  1,160/.  which  had 
n paid  on  account.  He  also  was  of  opinion  that 
defendants  had  failed  on  their  counterclaim, 

[ judgment  would  be,  therefore,  for  the  plaintiff 
152/.  on  the  claim,  and  also  on  the  counter- 

m,  with  costs. 

TION  AGAINST  THE  FINCHLEY  URBAN 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

The  case  of  the  Finchley  Electric  L'ght  Co.,  Ltd., 
he  Finchley  Urban  District  Council  came  before 
. Justice  Far  well  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
17th  and  iSth  inst. 
vlr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Buckmaster 
jeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 

Upjohn,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Chubb  for  the 
endants. 

dr.  Buckmaster  said  the  case  raised  an  important 
;stion.  The  relief  sought  in  the  action  was  an 
unction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  cutting 
: wires  of  the  plaintiff  company  that  stretched 
oss  the  roads  that  were  within  the  area  of  the 
ban  District  Council.  The  facts  were  shortly 
The  plaintiff  company  was  incorporated 
ler  the  Companies’  Acts,  and  formed  for 
purpose  of  supplying  electric  light  and 
iver.  The  company  had  no  Provisional 
der  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  had  no 
iction  whatever  from  any  authority.  It  was 
lply  a private  trading  company  acting  under  the 
vers  conferred  by  the  Companies'  Acts.  It 
Deared  that  the  defendants  obtained,  in  1S9S,  a 
> visional  order  from  the  Board  of  Trade  enabling 
;m  to  supply  electricity  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
trict,  an  order  which,  when  the  plaintiif  company 
»an  to  work,  the  defendants  had  wholly  failed  to 
•’under.  They  had  taken  no  steps  to  avail  them- 
ves  of  the  advantages  they  had  got,  and  there 
no  firm  or  person  supplying  electric  light  to  the 
labitants  of  Finchley.  The  plaintiif  company 
is  incorporated  in  1899,  and  immediately  after 
incorporation  it  set  to  work  to  supply  electric 
lit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  For  this 
rpose  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
lay  mains  down  Cavendish  and  Stanhope- 
enues  which  were  not  vested  in  the  defendants 
d over  which  they  had  no  control.  The 
.intiffs  laid  the  mains  down  the  footpaths 
joining  the  roads  instead  of  down  the 
ddle  of  the  roads,  and,  having  done  this,  they 
jre  met  at  once  by  the  defendants,  who  said  they 
dined  to  take  in  any  of  those  roads  if  the  mains 
;re  laid  down  in  that  way.  They  insisted  on  the 
lintiffs  laying  the  mains  down  the  middle  of  the 
ads,  and  not  down  the  footpaths.  It  appeared  to 
an  extraordinary  objection,  but  the  reason  was 
at  the  defendants  desired,  when  opportunity  arose, 
avail  themselves  of  the  footpaths.  What  the 
fendants  had  done  was  not  done  simply  for  the 
rpose  of  benefiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
all,  but  they  had  treated  the  plaintiff  company  as 
/al  traders  and  attempted  to  do  all  they  could  to 
nder  their  enterprise.  If  he  (counsel)  showed  that 
Dm  beginning  to  end  the  defendants  had  delibe- 
tely  attempted  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  company 
3m  carrying  on  business  they  would  be  entitled  to 
injunction  to  restrain  that  wrong  being  done 
them.  The  plaintiffs  further  claimed  damages, 
ter  this  question  had  arisen  with  regard 
a private  road,  the  plaintiffs  were  in 
rather  difficult  position.  They  had  got  to 
oss  a road  of  the  defendant  Council,  and 
ithout  the  consent  of  the  defendants  they  were 
table  to  open  any  roads  in  their  jurisdiction  for 
e purpose  of  laying  their  mains.  What  they  did 
one  occasion  was  this — they  obtained  a license 
open  a road  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a water- 
pe,  and  the  water-pipe  was  laid,  but  while  it  was 
:ing  laid  they  also  laid  the  electric  main.  That 
jpeared  to  have  aggravated  the  defendants  ex- 
mely,  because  once  the  main  was  laid  they  could 
. nothing.  The  defendants  then  started  proceed- 
gs  against  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain  them  opening 
ly  road  in  their  jurisdiction  without  giving  notice 
the  defendants  of  their  intention,  and  a motion 
as  made  in  that  matter  asking  for  that  relief, 
fiat  case  was  ultimately  settled  upon  the  terms 
at  the  plaintiffs  would  give  notice  before 
leking  to  break  open  the  roads,  and  each 
urty  paid  their  own  costs.  That  was  shortly 
!e  effect  of  the  settlement.  The  provision 
troduced  into  those  terms  was  that  the  plaintiffs 


should  give  notice  to  the  defendants  before  they 
broke  up  the  roads,  so  that  the  defendants  might 
grant  the  leave,  but  that  the  defendants  did  not 
certainly  intend  to  do.  The  result  was  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  paralysed  in  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. They  could  not  carry  their  wires  where  they 
ought  to  be,  viz.,  underground,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  carry  them  overhead,  but  the  plaintiffs  carried  on 
their  business  by  putting  the  wires  overhead.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  the  plaintiffs  proceeded  to 
supply  a customer  by  carrying  a wire  across  a road 
known  as  the  Regent’s  Park-road.  This  was  done 
on  September  2S,  1901.  The  defendants  objected  to 
this,  and  gave  notice  that  if  any  wire  was  placed 
above  ground  or  across  any  street  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Council,  the  Council  would 
recommend  forthwith  to  have  the  wire  re- 
moved. In  asserting  that  right  the  defendants 
were  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
the  plaintiff  company  derived  its  powers  under 
the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  18S8,  and  if  that 
were  the  case  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  their  action.  But  the  plaintiffs  did  not  derive 
any  of  their  powers  from  this  statute  at  all.  There- 
fore, the  wire  was  stretched  across  the  road,  and  in 
due  course  the  customer  would  have  been  served 
with  the  light,  but  the  defendants,  on  October  1,  had 
the  wire  cut  in  two,  and  asserted  that  they  would  do 
the  same  thing  to  any  other  wires  which  were  stretched 
across  any  other  road  in  their  jurisdiction.  The 
result  wa3  the  present  action.  A motion  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation,  which  came 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  restrain  the  de- 
fendants cutting  this  wire  or  any  other  wires  across 
the  roads  in  the  defendants’  jurisdiction  till  the 
trial.  That  motion  was  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  the  Statute  of  1888  gave  the  defendants 
the  right  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  roads 
with  the  plaintiff’s  wires,  but  this  defence  failed,  and 
the  learned  judge  granted  the  injunction  till  the 
trial.  Pleadings  were  then  delivered,  and  the  de- 
fendants then  asserted  for  the  first  time  the  position 
that  the  road  across  which  this  wire  was  stretched 
was  a road  the  fee  simple  of  which  was  vested 
in  them.  Of  course,  if  that  were  the  case  the 
plaintiffs  would  at  once  be  defeated,  because  the 
reason  why  they  could  carry  their  wire3  across  a 
road  vested  in  the  Urban  District  Council  was 
because  the  soil  was  not  vested  in  them.  If  the  soil 
was  vested  in  defendants  with  regard  to  this  road 
across  which  this  particular  wire  was  stretched,  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  wrong.  The  dispute  in  this  case 
turned  on  the  question  as  to  the  ownership  in  fee 
simple  of  the  Regent’s  Park-road.  The  defendants 
asserted  that  the  fee  simple  of  that  road  was  vesied 
in  them  as  being  the  road  authority  for  the  time 
being  having  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  by  virtue  of 
divers  public  statutes.  The  onus  of  proving  that 
they  were  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  soil  rested  on 
the  defendants.  Prima  facie  the  soil  was  not  vested 
in  the  defendants  at  all.  He  should  leave  it  to  the 
defendants  to  establish  how  they  made  their  title 

Mr.  Upjohn  argued  that  the  freehold  of  the  street 
in  question  belonged  to  the  defendants,  and  cited  a 
number  of  public  statutes  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Court  to  a number  of  ancient  documents  in 
support  of  bis  contention.  He  submitted  that  the 
defendants  had  the  right  to  prohibit  the  plaintiff 
company  from  taking  their  wires  across  the  str6e^- 

His  lordship,  after  dealing  at  some  length  with  the 
points  of  law  involved,  said  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  must  hold  that  the  land  in  question  was 
acquired  and  was  still  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  street,  and  the  plaintiffs  therefore  had  no 
right  to  take  their  wires  across  that  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  above  the  piece  of  land  which  belonged 
to  the  defendant  Council  without  their  consent. 
Therefore  the  claim  for  an  injunction  in  respect  of 
that  piece  of  land  fell  to  the  ground,  but  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  claim  put  forward  and  the  fact 
that  an  injunction  was  obtained  by  the  plaintiffs 
against  the  defendants,  he  thought  the  justice  of  the 
case  would  be  met  by  directing  that  there  should  be 
no  costs.  His  lordship  accordingly  directed  that 
the  action  should  be  dismissed  without  costs. 


IMPORTANT  BUILDING  CASE  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

THE  case  of  in  re  an  arbitration  between  Ford  & 


Co.  and  Bemrose  & Sons,  Ltd.,  and  ”'"lh.e  Arbi- 
tration Act,  1889,  came  before  the  Court  of  APPe^’ 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  iDth  and  l8t“ 
msts.,  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs  Bemrose  & Sons 
Ltd.,  from  the  judgment  of  a Divisional  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  kenned} 
and^Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  dated  April  3°.  1901. 
The  case  was  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  But  < 
of  May  4 and  18,  1901.  , 1f  H 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  the  Hon.  Alfred 

Lyttelton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Coventry  appeared  for 
the  appellants;  and  Mr.  English  Harrison,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Hudson  for  the  respondents. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  opening  the  case,  said 1 this 
was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  tt.D«monal 
Court  on  a special  case  stated  by  Mr.  Vlgers,  the 
arbitrator,  to  whom  certain  matters  had  been  re 
ferred  in  connexion  with  a building  contract.  The 
question  of  law  raised  by  the  case  was  a very  im- 


portant one,  although  the  facts  could  be  shortly 
stated.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  special 
case  which  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Vigers,  the 
material  parts  of  which  were  as  follows  : — At  some 
time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  contract  dated  May, 
1895,  Messrs.  Bemrose  instructed  Mr.  Ernest  R. 
Ridgeway,  an  architect,  of  Long  Eaton,  to  prepare 
on  their  behalf  plans  for  the  erection  of  certain 
works  in  Park-street,  Canal-street,  and  Carrington- 
3treet,  Derby,  and  to  invite  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  such  works.  Mr.  Ridgeway  prepared  the  plan 3 and 
invited  tenders  upon  such  plans  and  certain  condi- 
tions of  contract  and  bill  of  quantities,  and  with 
such  tender  furnished  a schedule  of  prices.  Such 
schedule  of  prices  was  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  or  allowed  in  respect  of 
any  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  original  plans 
which  might  be  determined  upon  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  and  the  prices  in  the  schedule 
were  the  prices  referred  to  in  the  contract  as  the 
prices  upon  which  the  contract  was  based.  Messrs. 
Ford’s  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  in 
question  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Messrs.  Ford.  The  contract  followed  and 
incorporated  and  formed  one  document  with 
a copy  of  the  conditions  of  contract  upon 
which  Messrs.  Ford  tendered.  The  material 
clauses  of  the  contract  provided  that  the  work 
was  to  be  executed  jin  strict  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications  and  drawings  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  or  their  archi- 
tect. That  “ the  drawings  and  specifications  are  to 
be  considered  a3  equally  binding  on  the  contractors 
who  undertake  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  if 
any  part  is  omitted  from  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations which  is  usually  noted  or  given  or  described 
in  them,  and  which  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
from  them  as  being  necessary  to  properly  carry  out 
and  complete  the  works,  the  same  shall  be  equally 
binding  on  the  contractors  as  if  it  had  been 
specially  shown  or  described.  Any  alteration  of  the 
works  contracted  for  which  may  be  decided  upon 
during  their  progress  must  be  carried  out  at  prices 
on  which  the  contract  is  based,  and  the  value  of 
the  alteration  or  deviation  from  the  original  plans, 
after  being  so  calculated  by  the  contractors  and 
the  architect,  shall  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  contract  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in 
no  case  will  any  alteration  or  deviation  from  the 
original  plans  and  specifications  be  allowed  to  in- 
validate the  contract."  The  contract  provided  that 
all  disputes  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  under 
the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  and  contained  a covenant 
from  Messrs.  Ford  that  they  would  "do  and  perform 
the  whole  of  the  works  required  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  works,  and  provide  all  labour,  plant,  and  mate- 
rials, &c.,  of  whatsoever  kind  required,  at  and  for 
the  sum  of  10,559/.”  Messrs.  Ford  completed  the 
work  included  in  the  contract,  and  on  April  1, 
1S97,  Mr.  Ridgeway,  by  his  final  certificate, 
certified  that  there  was  a balance  owing  to  Messrs. 
Ford  of  1,530/.  13s.  5d-  ; but  the  latter  being  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  other  disputes  having  arisen 
under  the  contract,  recourse  was  had  to  the  arbitra- 
tion clause  in  the  contract.  It  was  alleged  before 
the  arbitrator,  and  the  arbitrator  found  as  a fact, 
that  the  quantities  set  forth  and  stated  in  the  bill  of 
quantities  upon  which  tenders  were  invited  were  in 
material  and  substantial  respects  insufficient,  and 
that  the  actual  quantities  of  the  works  required  to 
be  executed  in  carrying  out  the  works  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  exceeded  those  in  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities It  was  also  alleged  before  the  arbitrator, 
and  found  by  him  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  was  a 
general  usage  in  the  building  trade  that  where 
tenders  are  invited  for  the  execution  of  works 
in  accordance  with  plans,  and  a bill  ot  quanti- 
ties is  furnished,  a person  making  a tender  is 
not  expected  to  verify  the  quantities  himself,  but 
is  expected  to  assume  that  the  quantities  are 
correct  and  to  tender  upon  that  assumption  ; 
that  if  such  quantities  proved  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  the  actual  quantities,  the  price  was  to  be 
reduced  or  increased  by  an  amount  ascertained  and 
determined  by  the  scale  of  prices  given  in  the 
tender  as  the  scale  by  which  payment  for  extras 
were  to  be  determined.  The  arbitrator  also  found 
as  a fact  that  Messrs.  Ford  did  not  verify  the  quan- 
tities and  tendered  and  entered  into  the  agreement 
on  the  assumption  that  the  quantities  were  correct. 
He  also  found  that  various  alterations  of  the  works 
contracted  for  were  decided  upon  during  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  works,  and  that  the  sum  of  3.2h.i/,  was 
9 . , , _ j a „ entrant  nrice  in  respect  ot  suen 


to  be  added  to  the  contract  price  in  respect  of  such 
alterations  and  deviations  ; that  the  total  value  of 
the  work  executed,  at  tile  prices  upon  which  the 
contract  was  based,  was  i3,Sqof.  : and  that  S,75of. 
had  been  paid  to  Messrs.  Ford  by  Messrs.  Bemrose. 

The  questions  left  to  the  Court  by  the  arbitrator 

t0ldWh2her  ^ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
hv  Messrs  Bemrose  to  Messrs.  Ford  regard  was  to 
be  had  to  the  aforesaid  usage  in  the  building  trade. 

, Whether  Messrs.  Ford  were  entitled  only  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  10,559'-  mentioned  in  the  contract, 
with  such  deductions  and  additions  as  were  by  the 
contract  provided  to  be  made  in  respect  of  altera- 
tions or  deviations  from  the  original  plans  deter- 
mined upon  during  the  progress  of  the  work  or 

, Whether  Messrs.  Ford  were  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  value  of  all  the  works  actually  executed  by  them 
at  the  prices  upon  which  the  contract  was  based 
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and  whether  such  value  should  be  more  or  less  than 
the  sum  of  10,559/.  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

The  arbitrator  certified  that  if  the  court  answered 
question  1 in  the  affirmative,  5,090/.  remained  due  to 
Messrs.  Ford  ; question  2 in  the  affirmative, 
2,303/.  10?.  was  due  to  Messrs.  Ford  ; and  question 
5’ in  the  affirmative,  5,090/.  was  payable  by  Messrs. 
Bemrose  to  Messrs.  Ford. 

The  Divisional  Court  answered  the  questions  in 
favour  of  the  builders  (the  respondents),  holding 
that  the  builders  had  a right  to  say  that  they  had 
contracted  upon  the  basis  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
representations  contained  in  the  quantities  forming 
part  of  the  specifications.  The  Court  held  that 
there  had  been  a breach  of  that  which  the  builders 
were  entitled  to  treat  as  a representation  or 
warranty  forming  part  of  the  contract,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  warranty  was  not  fulfilled  and 
the  builders  were  damaged,  they  were  entitled  to 
receive  compensation,  judgment  was  accordingly 
entered  for  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.,  the  builders,  for 
5,09 o/. 

The  learned  counsel  said  their  lordships  would 
see  that  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.  contracted  to  do  the 
work  described  in  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  sum  of  10,559/,  and  there  was  a proviso  that  if 
further  work  was  done  above  that  amount,  or  work 
was  to  be  deducted  from  the  contract,  then  that 
further  work  should  be  estimated  for  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addition  or  subtraction  at  the  prices  which 
were  specified  in  the  bill  of  quantities.  This 
schedule  of  prices  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  contract  to  be  made,  but  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  and 
allowed  in  respect  of  any  alteration  or  deviation 
from  the  original  plans  and  which  might  be  deter- 
mined upon  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  He 
submitted  that  if  a builder  agreed  to  do  work  for  a 
lump  sum  of  10,559/.  and  got  a list  of  prices,  the 
object  of  the  list  being  to  apply  the  prices  to  extras, 
or  to  deductions  during  the  work  in  progress,  the 
contract  sum  was  to  be  paid  subject  to  increase  or 
reduction  by  applying  those  prices  to  the  extras 
ordered. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : You  say  the  meaning  of 
that  contract  is  to  execute  according  to  the  plans 
without  reference  to  the  bill  of  quantities  ? 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  : Yes,  that  is  my  proposition. 
At  least,  I do  not  say  “ without  reference  to  the  bill 
of  quantities."  I say  that  the  bill  of  quantities  forms 
no  part  of  the  original  contract. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : You  say  it  is  only  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  extras  ? 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  agreed. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : A tender  cannot  be  made 
unless  the  builder  knows  what  he  has  to  do.  The 
architect  in  some  cases  takes  out  the  quantities  him- 
self, but  usually  a quantity  surveyor  or  clerk  is 
employed,  and  he  is  paid  by  the  building  owner. 

Sir  fedward  Clarke  : I beg  your  lordship's  pardon. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : Yes  he  is.  His  charges 
are  added  in  the  first  certificate  given  by  the  archi- 
tect against  the  building  owner. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  : No.  It  is  included  in  the 
amount  of  the  tender,  and  when  the  certificate  is 
given,  the  builder  has  to  pav  for  the  quantities. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : He  gets  it  from  the  build- 
ing owner. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  : No,  only  as  part  of  his 
price.  He  does  not  get  it  from  the  building  owner 
in  any  sense. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : The  building  owner  pays 
for  getting  the  quantities  out.  I have  hitherto 
understood  that  a bill  of  quantities  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  enable  a tender  to  be  obtained 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  : There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
necessary  the  builder  should  have  a bill  of  quanti- 
ties in  order  that  he  may  know  what  he  is  expected 
to  do. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : What  he  is  expected  to 
do  ! Do  you  really  suggest  that  any  builder  would 
be  insane  enough  to  tender  upon  a plan  ? 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  : The  builder,  before  he 
tenders,  has  the  bill  of  quantities.  That  is  for  the 
builder's  information  in  order  that  he  may  know 
what  to  charge.  The  builders  having  the  bill  of 
quantities  tender  for  10,559/.  Now  it  was  sug- 
gested that  if  it  turned  out  that  the  quantities  were 
incorrect  as  against  the  builders,  the  builders  may 
charge  for  the  actual  work  done. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : You  argue  that  the  'bill  of 
quantities  is  to  be  rejected  altogether  ? You  say  it 
is  only  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  information  as  to 
the  extras  ? 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  replied  that  a distinction  must  1 
be  drawn  between  the  bill  of  quantities  and  the 
prices  to  be  applied  to  the  extra  work.  He  sub- 
mitted that  the  Divisional  Court  had  come  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  on  the  law,  and  that  judgment 
should  have  been  entered  for  Messrs.  Bemrose. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  following  on  the  same  side,  said 
that  the  only  course  open  to  the  builders  was  to  sue 
upon  an  express  warranty.  The  misrepresentation 
in  the  quantities  was  admittedly  an  innocent  mis- 
representation, and  as  such  formed  no  cause  of 
action  for  damages.  It  had  never  been  pretended 
by  the  other  side  that  any  new  contract  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  misrepresentation.  The 
special  case  definitely  found  that  there  was  no 
special  request  made 'by  Messrs.  Bemrose  to  the 
builders  to  do  this  work,  and  they  had  all  along  sued 
upon  an  express  contract,  which,  of  course, 
negatived  an  implied  contract  arising  out  of  the 
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request.  Therefore  it  came  to  this,  that  the  builders 
must  sue,  if  at  all,  upon  the  representation  which 
they  said  formed  part  of  the  contract,  namely,  that 
certain  quantities  were  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 
No  injustice  would  be  done  to  Messrs.  Ford  & Co. 
by  the  construction  Messrs.  Bemrose  sought  to  put 
upon  the  contract. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : It  seems  to  me  that  your 
argument  is  that  the  building  owner  says  to  the 
builders,  “ Plans  and  specification  shall  be  furnished 
to  you,  and  I am  also  aware  that  bills  of  quantities 
will  be  prepared.  All  I can  contract  with  reference 
to  them  is  that  my  surveyor  shall  honestly  prepare 
them.  I do  not  make  myself  responsible  for  what 
he  does.”  If  any  contract  is  to  be  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  quantities  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
contract  of  that  sort.  The  building  owner  did  not 
pledge  himself  for  what  was  going  to  be  done.  He 
contracts  for  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  then 
you  might  fairly  say  the  general  course  of  business 
does  not  go  beyond  holding  out  that  the  gentleman 
employed  as  quantity  surveyor  will  behave  honestly 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said  thatllit  was  the  duty  of  the 
builder  to  see  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect.  It  was  absolutely  true 
that  the  course  of  business  would  scarcely  permit 
each  builder  who  was  going  to  tender  to  bear  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  bills  of  quantities  himself,  and 
therefore  the  custom  was  that  the  architect  prepared 
for  the  builder  the  bill  of  quantities.  That  was  a 
custom  which  had  arisen  for  the  convenience  not  of 
the  building  owner,  but  of  the  builder.  If  the 
quantity  surveyor  or  architect  was  fraudulent  or 
negligent,  the  builder  1 would  have  a remedy  against 
him. 

Lord  Justice  Romer : I doubt  that.  I do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  contract  between  the  builder 
and  the  quantity  surveyor. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  submitted  that  the  builder  would 
have  a remedy  in  a case  of  fraud. 

Lord  Justice  Romer : Well,  in  the  case  of  fraud 
he  might  have,  but  he  would  have  no  remedy  in  a 
case  of  negligence. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  thought  the  builder  might  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  surveyor  if  he  were 
guilty  of  gross  negligence,  which  amounted  in  equity 
in  some  cases  to  fraud.  In  the  present  case  no  in- 
justice would  have  resulted  to  the  builders  if  they 
had  been  vigilant,  because  if  they  had  found  out 
that  the  quantities  were  insufficient  and  the  building 
owners  had  attempted  to  enforce  it,  the  builders 
could  easily  have  defended  themselves  by  having  it 
rescinded  on  the  ground  of  mutual  mistake.  If 
Messrs.  Ford  had,  on  finding  that  the  quantities 
were  incorrect,  come  to  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  said 
they  had  entered  into  the  contract  by  mistake,  they 
would  have  got  redress  and  been  put  to  no  loss. 
But  what  they  did  was  to  attempt  to  impose  on 
Messrs.  Bemrose  a contract  other  than  that  which 
they  had  made,  binding  Messrs.  Bemrose  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  and  then  to  charge  them  one-third 
more  than  the  lump  sum  they  had  agreed  to  pay. 
In  many  cases  that  might  be  most  oppressive,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  almost  ruinous.  The  learned 
counsel  did  not  think  that  he  exaggerated  when  he. 
asserted  that  to  put  such  a construction  on  the 
contract  as  the  builders  sought  to  put  was  nothing 
le38  than  a deliberate  and  solemn  farce. 

Mr.  English  Harrison,  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondents, contended  that  the  specification  and  bill 
of  quantities  formed  really  one  document,  and  that 
formed  the  contract.  There  was  an  implied  war- 
ranty that  the  bill  of  quantities  was  correct.  It  was 
really  an  abbreviated  specification,  because  the 
architect  had  power  to  extend  the  works  so  far  as 
he  thought  necessary.  The  contract  was  quite  an 
unique  production,  and,  therefore,  none  of  the  cases 
relied  upon  by  his  learned  friends  applied  to  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  remarked  that  the 
learned  counsel’s  argument  seemed  to  be  that  the 
arbitrator  could  saddle  the  building  owners  with  the 
obligation  of  paying  one-third  more  than  the  con- 
tract price  on  the  ground  that  the  quantities  only 
showed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  work  required. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  submitted  that  all  the 
documents  must  be  read  together,  and  then  there 
was  a warranty  or  stipulation  by  the  building 
owners  that  the  quantities  were  in  fact  correct. 
The  plans  were  insufficient  to  enable  the  builders  to 
check  the  bills  of  quantities. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  : There  is  no  evidence  of 
that. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  : You  should  have  got  the 
plans  and  seen  that  the  quantities  were  accurate. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  said  that  that  point  was 
thoroughly  gone  into  before  the  arbitrator,  and,  as 
the  arbitrator  had  decided  the  case  in  the  favour  of 
the  builders,  he  might  be  taken  to  have  found  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  builders  to  check  the 
quantities  from  the  plans  before  them.  He  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  obviously  an  implied  warranty 
by  the  building  owners  that  the  quantities  should 
not  be  exceeded.  The  learned  Judges  in  the  Court 
below  thought  that  must  be  the  result,  otherwise 
there  would  be  the  greatest  hardship  on  the 
builders. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  remarked  that  there  might 
be  a hardship  on  the  building  owners  as  well. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  said  that  the  building 
owners  had  made  a very  curious  contract  in  this 
case,  and  had  given  the  architect  powers  which  he 
did  not  think  any  other  architect  had  ever  had. 
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The  contract  gave  the  architect  power  to  extene 
the  works  if  he  at  any  time  thought  it  necessary 
The  parties  who  had  been  hardly  treated  in  thi: 
matter  were  the  builders,  because  Messrs.  Bemrose 
had  got  possession  of  5,000/.  worth  of  their  work 
and  materials  and  did  not  wish  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  result,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  givinji 
judgment,  after  stating  the  facts,  said  that  the  poini 
in  question  did  not  arise  for  the  first  time.  I 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  well-ascertainen 
practice  for  the  building  owner,  who  was  placing 
before  the  builder  the  materials  upon  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done,  to  give  him  the  plans  ana 
specification,  and  he  generally  gave  him  also  thrt 
quantities.  But  it  was  well  understood,  and  it  hao 
been  settled  in  more  than  one  case,  that  this  document 
— the  bill  of  quantities — whether  it  was  embracec 
in  and  made  part  of  one  of  the  other  documents—; 
whether  in  the  specification  or  by  a schedule  to  tht 
contract — or  was  a separate  document  altogether,  r 
was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a representation 
to  be  acted  upon  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to  be  deemeo: 
to  be  a warranty.  The  most  that  could  be  said  of  il 
was  that  it  was  an  estimate  which  a reasonable 
person,  such  as  a builder,  would  probably  act  upon 
as  being  an  honest  representation  made  by  a skilled 
person  ; but  beyond  that  it  did  not  go.  In  tht 
present  case  it  was  made  a term  of  the  contract  tha' 
the  person  whose  tender  was  accepted  must  deposb, 
with  the  architect  within  fourteen  days  a priced  bilb 
of  quantities.  So  that  the  builders  accepted  tht 
obligation  of  furnishing  the  bill  of  quantities.  I 
might  be  easier  for  them  to  put  the  prices  on 
the  quantities  sent  to  them,  than  it  might  be 
to  adopt  the  quantities  so  sent.  But  it  wav 
part  of  their  obligation  to  furnish  a bill  0: 
quantities,  and  they  were  not  relieved  from  that 
obligation  because  they  chose  to  accept  Chcj 
quantities  sent  to  them  by  the  building  owners.; 
That  was  what  occurred  in  the  present  case.  Than 
being  the  common  sense  and  business  aspect  of  tht 
case,  it  could  not  be  pushed  beyond  that.  You  coulci 
not  turn  an  estimate  made  for  the  convenience  01 
all  parties  into  a contract.  His  lordship  though^ 
that  the  mistake  as  to  the  quantities — there  being} 
no  warranty,  and  there  having  been  no  representa-! 
tion  which  was  not  perfectly  bona  fide  and  honest— 
was  not  proper  subject  matter  for  a claim  for  work, 
done  thereunder.  The  work  which  the  builders  had; 
done  was  work  done  under  a contract,  and' 
having  done  it  under  the  contract,  and  under  nothing 
else,  they  could  not  claim  under  another  contract 
which  in  point  of  fact  was  never  made.  He  thought^ 
that  the  crucial  point  in  the  case  was  that  it  was  a 
contract  for  a lump  sum.  It  seemed  to  him  that  hisi 
learned  brothers  in  the  court  below  were  wrong  in 
the  view  they  took  of  this  contract.  They  seemedc 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  view  that  Lhere  was. 
an  apparent  hardship  on  the  contractors  who  had 
found  themselves  bound  to  spend  more  money  than 
they  had  calculated  upon  by  reason  of  the  mistake! 
in  the  bill  of  quantities.  The  answer  to  that  was; 
that  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  contractor 
to  make  their  own  estimate.  He  thought  that  thel 
appeal  should  be  allowed,  and  the  decision  of  thel 
Divisional  Court  reversed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  order  of  thel 
court  would  be  that  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.  were 
entitled  only  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  10,559/.  men-: 
tioned  in  the  contract,  with  such  deductions  and; 
additions  as  were  by  the  contract  provided  to  bel 
made  in  respect  of  alterations  or  deviations  from, 
the  original  plans  determined  upon  during  the  pro-- 
gress  of  the  work.  Judgment  would  accordingly  be! 
entered  for  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.  for  2,303/.  iosj 
Messrs.  Bemrose  were  awarded  the  costs  of  thei 
appeal  and  in  the  court  below,  and  also  of  thel 
special  case  which  had  been  stated. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT:  1 
“ ON,  IN,  OR  ABOUT  ” THE  PREMISES. 

At  Brompton  County  Court  on  Tuesday,  before 
Judge  Stonor,  Joshua  Milton,  a builder’s  carman^ 
St.  Martin’s-cottages,  St.  James’-street,  Hammer-t 
smith,  W.,  sought  to  recover  compensation  underi 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  from  Messrs:: 
Wiggins  & Co.,  builders’  material  merchants,  &c.f- 
Chancellor's  Wharf,  Queen-street,  Hammersmith.! 
The  claim  had  reference  to  an  accident  sustained 
by  the  applicant  whilst  in  the  respondents’  employ-: 
ment. 

The  applicant  was  not  professionally  represented* 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Minton-Senhouse,  counsel,  appeared 
for  the  respondents. 

Applicant's  case,  briefly,  was  as  follows : O n< 
September  26  last  he  was  sent  by  the  respondents- 
with  a cartload  of  plaster  to  the  Veronese  Works,’ 
Putney  Bridge,  a distance  of  about  two  miles.  II 
appeared  that  while  applicant  was  backing  thet 
horse  through  a gateway  the  horse  swung  round: 
and  crushed  the  man's  left  elbow  against  a poslc 
close  by.  Besides  a compound  fracture  of  the  arm: 
the  applicant  sustained  shock  to  the  system.  Tota: 
incapacity  was  the  result,  the  duration  of  whicti 
was  not  ascertainable.  His  average  earnings  haci 
been  303.  a week,  and  the  present  claim  was  for  15s- 
a week  so  long  as  the  incapacity  continued. 

Mr.  Minton-Senhouse  said  that  he  admitted  thet 
facts  as  above,  but  he  submitted  that  this  was  2; 
case  to  which  the  Act  did  not  apply.  The  Act 
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i only  to  accidents  “on,  in,  or  about”  the 
;es.  Mr.  Minton-Senhouse  drew  his  Honour’s 
on  to  the  case  of  Penn  v.  Miller,  in  which  a 
met  with  an  accident  iio  yards  away  from 
ice  of  employment,  and  it  was  held  that  to 
ise  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  did  not 
In  the  present  case  the  accident,  so  far 
being  “on,  in,  or  about”  the  premises,  was 
two  miles  away. 

Judge  : I think  that  is  quite  clear.  If  the 
nt  occurred  as  stated  in  the  particulars,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  not  “ on,  in,  or  about  ” the 
ng,  factory,  or  business  premises.  The  appli- 
must  fail. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

,BSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
,20.— A TENON- JOINT  : A.  Pfeil. — The  tenon 
lortise  are  both  tapered  in  two  directions  ; one 
if  the  latter  is  wider  than  the  other,  and  it  is 
indercut  at  its  sides  ; for  a table  the  tenon  is 
upon  a frame-bar,  fastened  to  the  top,  of 
1 an  inclined  bar  engages  with  a similar  bar 
ted  on  the  legs ; the  specification  describes 
is  methods  of  fastening  the  parts  of  chairs, 
, &c.,  together. 

[23.— An  Apparatus  for  Use  with  Baths: 
ittall  and  R.  Wilson. — A bath  may  be  lifted 
>wered  within  a well  in  the  floor  by  means  of 
it  which  is  driven  at  the  bottom  of  the  well 
bevel  gearing  from  a vertical  shaft  ; cross- 
i and  bevel  gearing  enable  the  former  shaft  to 
four  vertical  screws  that  engage  with  nuts 
i to  the  bath  ; telescopical  fittings  join  the 
: and  supply  pipes  to  fixed  points,  respectively, 
5 service. 

524. — Means  of  Lifting  and  Lowering 
:,  Blinds,  &c.  : A.  W.  Read. — A casing  is 
'ed  to  the  wall  or  framing,  and  a cord  is 
d upon  a drum  with  flanges  bearing  in  the 
and  cover  of  the  casing.  A recess  in  a ratchet- 
l takes  the  octagonal  collar  of  one  of  the 
is,  and  in  that  flange  are  holes  through  which 
jrd  is  passed.  A removable  handle  serves  for 
:ng  the  cord,  whereof  that  portion  which  is  on 
ight-hand  side  of  the  flange  is  gripped  by 
ses  cut  in  the  flange  and  in  the  wheel. 

340.  — Improvements  in  Brushes  : S.  H. 
°r.— In  order  that  a brush  shall  serve  for 
ily  polishing  wood,  metals,  and  so  on,  the 
tor  coats  the  bristles  with  some  abrasive 
rial  such  as  emery,  which  is  glued  or  otherwise 
upon  the  brush. 

555.  — Platforms  for  Scaffolding  : G. 
if— Braced  end  frames  for  a movable  platform 
between  uprights,  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
i hanging  from  cross  bolts  at  the  upper  ends  of 
iprights.  Metallic  hangers  from  the  frames 
>rt  a lower  platform,  and  its  shoes  and  struts 
against  the  uprights,  in  which  are  tongues  for 
■es  cut  in  the  frame,  to  which  vertical  guide- 
are  also  fitted.  A bracket  for  carrying  a 
r or  end  platform  has  a projecting  bar  that 
sngage  with  a socket  in  the  frame.  The 
Id  is  described  as  being  available  for  use  by 
ayers,  brickmakers,  and  masons,  and  in  lifting 
iwering  their  materials. 

78.  — Lifting  - Tackle  : G.  Averly.  — The 
-block  is  adapted  for  use  with  mechanism 
1 by  hand  or  by  an  electrical  motor ; a 
ge  which  sustains  the  pulley-block  and  motor 
unted  on  wheels  on  rails  and  receives  the 
it  through  wires  ; on  the  motor-shaft  is  a 
in  gear  with  an  internal  spur-wheel  running 
upon  a shaft  that  has  a worm  in  gear  with 
fting  chain-wheel ; on  the  spur-wheel  is  a 
which  is  geared  with  a band  to  a pulley 
ig  loosely  on  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  wheels 
:arry  the  carriage  ; the  spur-wheel  may  be 
1 with  a chain  and  pulley,  and  either  the 
imed  pulley  or  the  spur-wheel  is  joined  to  its 
with  a clutch  or  is  worked  with  a lever  ; if 
ulley-block  is  made  in  one  piece  with  the 
ge  the  spur-wheel  is  joined  by  toothed  gear- 
ith  one,  or  both,  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

49.  — Construction  of  Strongrooms 
afes  : H.  D.  Hibbard. — Manganese  steel  or 
unmachinable  metal  is  used  for  the  casting  of 
arts  whereof  the  surfaces  are  then  ground, 
lints  between  the  parts  are  not  made  at  their 
or  corners.  The  parts  of  a safe  are  fashioned 
projections  and  grooves  forming  ways  for 
and,  after  the  keys  have  been  inserted,  the 
tions  are  bound  to  one  another  with  rings 
e shrunk  on  to  them.  For  a corner  joint  a 
ring  and  a T-key  secure  the  three  pro- 
is. 

53.  — Concrete  Floors,  Ceilings,  and 
>:  G.  A.  Wayss. — For  strengthening  pur- 
;he  inventor  uses  hoop-iron  or  other  bars  and 
which  he  joins  together  with  pins,  bolts, 
i ends,  &c.  In  one  adaptation  a floor  may  be 
acted  of  bundles  of  hoop-iron  strips  embedded 
:rete  about  the  beams,  or  of  braced  concrete 
arranged  side  by  side.  For  vaulted  floors, 
ceilings,  curved  beams,  cornice  brackets,  and 
;s  the  strips  are  curved  to  the  shape  desired. 
;g.— Lavatory,  Bath,  Sink,  and  Similar 
GS  : R.  G.  Howson. — A tubular  lift-valve  is  set 
a cylindrical  space  of  the  basin,  having 
from  its  lower  end,  and  seated  above  the 


waste-pipe,  by  which  means  an  overflow  will  be 
conveyed  through  an  opening  in  the  basin  and 
thence  through  openings  at  the  top  of  the  valve. 
Apertures  in  the  capping  admit  air  when  the  valve 
's  upon  its  seating,  but  when  the  valve  is  lifted  the 
apertures  will  be  closed  with  a stem,  and  siphonical 
discharge  for  cleansing  purposes  ensues  over  the  top 
of  the  valve,  together  with  a discharge  through  the 
lower  openings  of  the  latter.  In  another  form  a 
separated  air  escape  is  provided  for  the  capping,  the 
valve  being  in  that  case  after  the  rotatable  kind  : 
confer  also  No.  19,775  of  1898. 

20,496 —Attachments  for  Handles,  Knobs, 

&c.  : H.  C.  Pruce.—A  three-way  passage  is  fashioned 
in  the  neck  of  the  knob,  having  a hole  in  line  with  a 
series  of  holes  that  are  drilled  in  the  spindle  and  a 
pair  of  diverging  holes  that  register  with  the  holes 
in  the  spindle.  When  the  knob  has  been  put  in  its 
place  a split  peg  or  pin  is  driven  through  some  of 
the  holes  and  its  ends  through  the  rest ; the  pin 
may  be  solid,  in  which  case  the  neck  of  the  knob 
will  have  one  oblique  hole  only. 

20,528.— A Substitute  for  Glue  : W.  Hdckel, 
A.  Heinrich , and  C.  Gnmpricht. — For  a liquid  ad- 
hesive paste  an  admixture  is  made  of  water-glass 
and  borax  upon  a water-bath,  to  which  are  added 
talc,  natron,  boracic  acid,  whitening,  dextrin,  and 
a siccative  agent. 

20,556.— A Water  Heater  : S.  Ewail  and  IV.  H. 
Bennett. — Below  the  boiler,  which  has  a draw-off 
tap  and  a domed  bottom,  is  set  an  annular  chamber 
into  which  open  a set  of  radiating  and  tapered 
water  pockets  that  are  disposed  within  a middle 
heating-space.  In  a variant  form  the  water  pockets 
are  hung  from  a flat  boiler-bottom. 

20,566.— A Vacuum  System  of  House  Drain- 
age : R.  J.  Saycis  and  A.  C.  Smith. — For  maintain- 
ing a partial  vacuum  in  the  pipes  on  the  house  side 
of  the  soil-pipe  trap,  the  inventor  supplies  a bell 
pump,  which  is  driven  with  a water-motor,  and  will 
draw  air  from  one  side  of  the  trap  whilst  it  forces 
air  through  a pipe  into  a drain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  trap.  The  vacuum  is  regulated  by  means  of  a 
standpipe,  which  is  covered  with  a bell  hung  from 
a lever,  and  working  upon  a water-sealed  trough. 
The  bell  will  ascend  in  the  event  of  a rise  of  pres- 
sure in  the  system,  whereupon  the  lever  will  strike 
the  lever  of  a valve,  and  so  start  the  motor  to 
exhaust  the  excess  of  air.  The  soil-pipe  carries  a 
non-return  air-inlet  valve,  and  the  inventors  con- 
trive that  the  motor  shall  be  put  into  action  when- 
ever water  is  drawn  away,  by  causing  the  water  for 
the  house-taps  to  flow  through  the  motor. 

20,569.— A Fastening  for  Window-sashes  : 
M.  McConnell. — When  the  arm,  set  for  engagement 
with  a curved  catch,  is  moved  so  as  to  fasten  the 
window,  it  will  press  down  a spring-mounted  block, 
which  will  then  be  lifted  behind  it,  and  so  secure 
the  arm.  A pressing  down  of  a button  will  liberate 
the  arm.  The  spring  may  be  set  parallelwise  with 
the  sash  and  at  a right  angle  with  the  holder  of  the 
button. 

20,572.  — Process  of  Drying  Blocks  and 
Bricks  of  Cement  : P.  0.  von  Krottnanrer. — After 
their  removal  from  the  press  the  goods  are  laid 
edgewise  in  the  upper  space  of  an  annular  kiln,  sup- 
plied with  hot  gases  from  a regenerative  furnace, 
which  are  ultimately  drawn  away  with  a fan 
through  a round  grating  and  a chamber  ; hot  air  is 
admitted  into  the  top  of  the  kiln  through  pipes, 
open  to  the  air  without,  which  are  arranged  within 
a middle  pipe  through  which  the  hot  gases  ascend, 
and  the  furnace  gases  are  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  drying  process  through  a cover  on  a middle 
portion  of  the  middle  pipe,  through  which  may  also 
be  conducted  hot  air  and  waste  furnace  gases.  The 
bricks,  as  thev  become  dried,  give  their  heat  to  cold 
air  which  flows  between  the  columns  that  support 
the  casing  ; fireproof  linings  of  mortar  protect  the 
pipes  from  the  heat  and  flames. 

20,623.— HOOKS  FOR  HOISTING  APPARATUS  : E.  G. 
Weddell,  J.  G.  Chamberlain,  and  R.  Player.— By  way 
of  an  improvement  of  No.  23,176  of  1896  in  respect 
of  a self-detaching  hook  for  use  with  shaft  cages, 
the  inventors  supplement  the  shear  blades  that 
engage  with  the  catch-plate,  with  a lower  pair  of 
catches,  so  as  to  lessen  the  distance  through  which 
the  hook  will  fall  after  its  detachment  is  effected. 

20,636— A REGULATING  VALVE  FOR  DOMESTIC 
Water  Supply  : D.  T.  Kenney.— A casing  into 
which  the  water-service  flows  lias  an  outlet  that, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  closed  with  a cylindrical 
valve,  in  the  crown  of  which  is  fitted  a relieving 
valve.  The  flush  passes  through  apertures  near  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the  valve  acts.  There 
is  a time-passage  above.  The  relieving  valve  and 
the  working-stem  are  connected  to  a weight  inside 
the  cylindrical  valve.  Two  pierced  washers  upon  the 
stem  will  be  lifted  in  turn  by  means  of  shoulders 
whenever  one  lifts  the  valve  for  flushing  purposes. 
The  liberation  of  the  flushing-lever  enables  the 
falling  weight  to  firstly  shut  the  relieving  valve, 
the  consequent  descent  of  the  washers  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  flush  before  that  valve  is  ulti- 
mately closed. 

20,639.— Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone  : 
W.  Diinkclberg.  — For  making  blocks  free  from 
cracks  by  means  of  plungers  that  are  moved  up 
and  down,  two  arm-levers  linked  to  bell-crank 
levers  connect  the  two  plungers,  and  rollers  are 
mounted  upon  adjustable  extensions  of  the  latter 
levers  for  engagement  with  cams  of  an  especial 
shape,  which  are  bolted  to  the  faces  of  a pair  ox 


toothed  wheels.  A simultaneous  or  varying  action 
of  the  plungers  follows  in  accordance  with  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  cams,  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
extension  pieces  will  cause  the  plungers  to  make 
either  one  stroke  or  two  strokes  as  the  shaft  turns 
once  ; by  that  means  pressure  can  be  exerted  upon 
the  material  from  both  above  and  below  it  with 
single  and  double  blows  at  different  times. 

20,652.— Construction  of  Scaffolding  : H.  A. 
Rbder. — Tubes,  which  constitute  the  uprights,  and 
are  pinned  or  bolted  to  one  another,  are  joined 
together  with  diagonal  and  horizontal  braces  which 
are  clamped  about  the  uprights.  Split  sockets, 
fitted  with  clamping  rings  and  screws,  hold  the 
lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  the  sockets  being  adjusted 
upon  the  ground  with  levelling  screws  througli  holes 
in  the  base  plates.  Bars  are  bolted  to  the  bracing 
clamps  for  providing  brackets  to  carry  safety 
boards,  platforms,  and  lifting  tackle.  To  one  of  the 
clamps  is  secured  a roof  ladder.  A temporary  roof 
can  be  held  up  by  the  higher  inclined  stays.  In  an 
adaptation,  the  construction  consists  of  one  row  of 
uprights  which  are  secured  to  the  walls  with 
horizontal  bars.  The  invention  is  described  as 
being  available  for  use  upon  sloping  ground,  and  in 
the  interior  of  a building. 

20,674 —Arrangements  for  Public  Wash- 
houses: D.  K.  Tallis. — As  a means  of  drying 
clothes,  and  securing  ventilation,  the  inventor 
furnishes  each  washing-stall  with  a corrugated  tub 
and  a boiler  or  copper,  of  which  the  conical  top  has 
a hinged  door  ; escape  of  steam  from  the  coppers 
into  the  wash-house  is  prevented  by  a system  of 
pipes  which  lead  from  the  domes  of  the  coppers  to 
cross-pipes  joined  to  a main  exhaust  pipe  through 
which  hot  or  cold  air  may  be  conducted  ; the 
clothes-horses,  carried  by  rails  or  wheels,  auto- 
matically work  plates  or  sliding  valves  whereby  a 
supply  of  hot  air  through  distributing-boxes  is 
regulated  ; an  exhaust-pipe  draws  away  moist  air, 
and  each  clothes-horse,  being  closed  on  three  side?, 
constitutes  a drying-chamber. 

20,732. — Stairs  and  Staircases  : A.  R.  Robinson. 
— Stone,  cement  mixed  with  coke-breeze,  or  other 
concrete,  is  employed  for  building  up  the  staircase, 
recesses  are  formed  in  the  steps  for  taking  dove- 
tailed or  other  battens  and  detachable  treads  of 
which  the  sections  are  screwed  on  to  the  battens. 
Dovetailed  openings  may  be  made  in  the  sides  of 
the  staircases  through  which  the  battens  can  be 
passed. 

20,795.— A Combined  Fastener  and  Alarm  : 
J.  G.  Moser. — A fastener  for  windoiv-sashes,  doors, 
and  so  on,  comprises  two  plates  which  are  pivotted 
on  to  a screw  and  together  form  a casing.  As  one 
attempts  to  open  the  sash  or  door,  the  turning  of 
the  fastener  upon  its  pivot  will  be  prevented  by  a 
shoulder,  so  as  to  force  up  a trigger  and  thereby 
explode  a cartridge.  A spring  retains  the  hammer, 
which  is  fashioned  in  one  piece  with  the  trigger,  in 
its  place  as  set,  but  when  the  hammer  is  turned 
through  a small  angle  the  spring  forces  it  down  on 
to  the  cartridge. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  21. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  on  “The 
Dwellings  erected  at  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton  Hough.” 
7.30  p.nt. 

Royal  Institution.  — Geheimrath  Professor  Otto  N. 
Will  on  “ Recent  Developments  in  Colouring  Matter.” 
9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  on  “ House  Drainage.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Papers  to  be 
read,  and  discussed  collectively  : — “ Fencing  of  Steam  and 
Gas  Engines,"  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Marshall ; “ Fencing  or 
Guarding  Machinery  used  in  Textile  Factories,"  by  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Platt;  “Protection  of  Lift-shafts,  and  Safety 
Devices  in  connection  with  Lift-doors  and  Controlling 
Grnr,”  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Walker;  “Guarding  Machine 
Tools,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson.  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  G.  A. 
Cox  on  “The  B.A.A.  Excursion  to  Burford,"  illustrated 
by  Mr.  T.  Ward. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.— Messrs. 
J.  McLeod  and  A.  W.  R.  Bell  on  "Prevention  of  Damp 
in  Walls."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  22. 

Architectural  Association.  — Fourth  spring  visit,  to  (1) 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Ash  ley-gardens,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  2.30  p.m.  ; (2)  New  Police-station  at 
Cannon-row  (New  Scotland  Yard),  4 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstration  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  Beddington  Sewage  Farm. 

J ' Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Glas- 
gow under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association.  , , . , 

Royal  Institution.  — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“Some  Electrical  Developments.”  VI.  3 p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture— V isit  to  Leuchars 
Church  and  Earlshall.  ..  . 

Hartley  College  Engineering  Society  (Southampton).— 
Mr.  D.  R.  Bennett  on  “The  Construction  of  Roads  and 
Streets.'  7 p.m.  . . , , 

Builders'  Foremen's  Association.— Monthly  meeting. 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street.— 7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  24. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bedells'  paper  on  “The  Insurance  of  Buildings 
against  Fire.”  8 p m.  . 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).  - 
Mr.  j.  E.  Worth  on  “Water  Supply,  Souices  of  Supply 
and  Distribution."  7 p.m. 
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Liverpool  Architectural  Society  (/ ncorpo  rated).— M r. 
W.  H.  Lever  on  “ Pori  Sunlight."  6 p.m. 


Tuesday,  March  25. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers.— Papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  discussion  (1)  “ The  Greenwich  Footway 
Tunnel.”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Copperthwaite  ; (2)  “ Subaqueous 
Tunnelling  Through  the  Thames  Gravel  : Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Railway,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Haigb.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  26. 

Builders  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution  — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — I nspection  of  the  East  London  Water  Works, 
Lee  Bridge,  Clapton.  3 p.m. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  ( Plymouth 
Devonpoyt , and  Stonehouse  Branch). — Mr.  A.  S.  Parker 
on  “ Building  By-Laws,” 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  D. 
Beveridge  on  “ Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  his  Work,” 
illustrated  by  lime-light  views.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  27. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — (1) 
Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner  on  “ Decorative  Wrought  Iron- 
work.” (2)  Election  of  Officers.  6.30  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  5. — By  E.  Ballard  (on  the  Premises). 
Dartmouth,  Devon.— The  Quay,  the  Castle  Hotel, 

f. ,  p.,  subject  to  a rent  charge  of  35/.  per 

annum  £•  coo 

By  Fked.  W.  Stott  (at  Rochdale). 

Castleton,  Lancs. — Dicker  Green,  Slacks  and 

Moorside  Estates,  61  a.  o r.  1 p.,  f.,  p 2,960 

March  6.— By  T.  Martin  & Son  (at  Exeter).  - 
Exeter.— Spicer-rd.,  Maryland,  and  a plot  of 

building  land  adjoining,  area  25,300  ft.,  f.,  p.  2,500 
By  E.  Bufton  & Son  (at  Llandrindod  Weils). 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Radnor. — The  Gorse  Farm, 

98a.,f.,p 4,050 

March  7.  — By  Powell  & Powell  (at  Yeovil). 

North  Cadbury,  Somerset.  — Woolston  House 

(Hunting  Box)  and  2 a.  3 r.  32  p.,  f.,  y.r.  47/.  1,000 

A freehold  dairy  farm,  45  a.  2 r.  30  p 2,750 

March  8.— By  Wm.  Parlour  (at  Well). 

Well,  Yorks. — House,  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  o a. 

1 r-  12  P- 1 f- 240 

House  and  three  fields,  5 a.  2 r.  23  p.,  f. 525 

March  10.— By  Francis  Dod  & Co. 

Hackney.— 98  and  100,  Norfolk-rd.,  u.t.  59A  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  e.r.  90/, .....  825 

Victoria  Park.— 3,  Dagmar-ter.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 1.  10s. , y.r.  36/.  8s 240 

Bow.— 38,  British-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 46o 

By  Hayden  & Wheeler. 

Crouch  End.  — Haringay-pk.,  Holmwood,  u.t.  96 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.  10s.,  y.r.  46/.  coo 

By  W.  H.  Hilton. 

Clapton. — 126,  130,  and  132,  Blurton-rd.,  u.t.  71 

yrs  , g.r.  12/.',  w.r.  93/.'  12s 7g0 

Hackney.— 218,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  y.r.  40/. 5,5 

34,  35,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  Warburton-rd.,  u.t. 

...  44  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  7s.,  w.r.  152/.  2s 77S 

Victoria  Park.— 79,  North-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs,  g.r. 

5/.  ios.,  y.r.  30/. ,IO 

By  J.  & W.  Johnson  & Co. 

Hackney.— 65,  67,  71  to  83  (odd),  Weymouth-ler.; 
also  l.g.r.  24/.  ios.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  56 /., 

w.r.  274 1.  830 

By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Stratford.— 34,  The  Green,  f.,  y.r.  36/.  3SO 

Leytonstone.  — 389  and  371,  Leytonstone  - rd., 

u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  72 /.  16s 5go 

By  Robins  & Hine. 

Abbot  s Langley,  Herts.— The  Causeway  House 

and  if  a.,  f.,p 1 23 

March  10. — By  Fred.  Varley. 

Finsbury  Park.— 78,  Finsbury  Pk  -id.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.9/.  qs.,  e.r.  50/.  5IO 

59,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  12I.  12s. 

-i,  March  11.  — By  F.  E.  Ferdinando  & Co. 

Old  Kent-road.—  53,  Marlborougb-rd. , f,  e.r.  30/.  -,70 

Walworth.— 94,  Beresford-st. , u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  37 

5/.  ios.,  w.r.  42/.  aqo 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 35,  37,  39,  5jl  5S)  and  57,  West- 

ville-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  y.r.  108/ ,l220 

By  Maple  & Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 20,  Lancaster-mews  (stabling)  f 
Hampstead-rd.— 75,  Oakley-sq”  u.t.  ’ 4'1'yrs' ",  g.r.  5° 

Hornsey. — 1,  Willoughby-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.  e.r"  56° 

10/.,  e.r.  65/.  g 

_ By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas.’”* 
Chelsea.— 39,  Sloane-gdns.,  u.t.  S34  yrs.,  g.r.  &c. 

South  Kensington.— 21,' Bofton'gdns u.t.'  70  yrs  ' 5,625 

g.r.  34/.  4s.,  

March  12.— By  Boyce,  Evens,  & J)  5 

Carpenter. 

Limehouse.— 9,  Blount-st.,  c.,  q.r.  19/.  19s.  _ . 27, 

Hoxton.— 42,  44,  and  46,  Cavendish-st.,  u.t” 27  7 

yrs.,  g.r  15/.  15s.,  w.r.  156 1.  18s Q0- 

24°  to  254  (even).  Hcxton-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs  " r y 5 

354,  y.r.  184/ o. 

By  H.  Donaldson  & Son. "° 

Bow^— e^Bbomfield-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios., 

D.dston.— 84,  Lavender-gr. , u.t. ”48  yrs  ”o  "r  353 

5/.  5s-i  y.r.  34/.  

By  Drivers  (Holloway).  375 

Holloway.  -13,  Bedford-ter.,  f„  q.r.  27/. 

ia,  Paddington-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26/...  37j 

13,  Durham-rd.,  u.t.  sc  l vrs  e "r  \Y  2£° 

,8.  Andover-rd. , fA  g 

c , Tr  By.ELswoRTH  & Knighton  5 

SOUn1„™“’nS‘“,r5<'  Cromwell-rd.,  and  ,8, 

Queens  Gate-place-mews,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  G.  Herbert  & Co. 3)775 

Regent-st.— 17  and  18,  Little  Pulteney-st.,  ut 
13  ?IS..  E.r.  150/.,  y.r.  335/.  6s * .. ’ 
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By  E.  Holsworth. 

Stoke  Newington.— 13,  Brodia-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  32/. 

By  Jas.  Hood  & Sons. 

East  Ham. — 10,  12, 14,  and  16,  Bartle-av.,  u.t.  974 

yrs.,  g r.  20/.,  w.r.  140/.  8s 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 
Kelso  (near),  Roxburgshire. — The  estate  of  Syden- 
ham, 1461  a.,  y.r.  537 /. 

March  13. — By  Aldridges. 

Stone,  Kent. — Main-rd.,  Hillhouse  and  34  a.,  f.,  p. 

1 and  2,  Hillhouse-villas,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 

Upper  Caterham,  Surrey.— Why teleafe-rd.,  f.g.r. 

20/.,  reversion  in  80  yrs 

Why  teleafe-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/.  ios.,  reversion  in  90 


1^365 

840 


yrs. 


Ashford,  Middlesex. — The  Broadway,  f.g.  rents 

32 reversion  in  9S  yrs 

By  Bislky  & Sons. 

Rotherhithe. — 1 to  4,  Elizabeth-pl.,  f..  w.r.  62 1.  8s. 

1 to  4,  Seven  Step-alley,  f.,  w.r.  67/.  12s 

7 and  S,  Elephant-lane,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s 

43,  St.  Marychurch-st.,  f.,  w.r.  10I.  16s 

20  and  22,  Renforth-st.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s 

15  and  16,  Hadland-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios., 

w.r.  58/.  ios 

14  and  16,  Aylton-st.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r. 

44^-  4s 

1 to  6,  Reed-st.,  u.t.  484  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  w.r. 

132/.  12s 

33,  St  Marychurch-st.,  (.,  w.r.  20/.  16s.,  subject 

to  rent  charge  of  il. 

Bermondsey. —48,  Keeton's-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

3 1-  ios.,  w.r.  41/.  12s 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

St.  Luke's. — 114,  Goswell  ru.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  55 J 

70  to  77,  Bastwick-st.,  f.,  w.r.  358/.  is 

Old  Ford.  — 13,  15,  21,  and  23,  Monteith-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  104/, 

Victoria  Park.  — 94,  Bonner-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  45/. 

Hackney.— 31  and  37,  Rutland-rd.,  u.t.  504  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  y.r.  56/. 

By  G.  Brinsley  & Son. 

Dulwich. — Forest  Hill-rd.,  f.g.r.  48/.,  reversion 

in  76  yrs 

By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 

Croydon.— 60  to  72  (even),  Longfellow-rd.,  f., 

w-r.  152/. 

By  Fareiirothek,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Maida  Vale.  — Lanark  Villas,  i.g.r.  80/.,  u.t. 

481  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  

bt.  Leunards-on-Sea,  Sussex. — 55,  Marina,  u.t. 

80  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  p 

March  13.— By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 
Hackney.  — 6,  Devonshire-pl.,  with  yard  and 

stabling  in  rear,  f.,  w.r.  80/.  12s 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 20,  22A,  24,  26,  and  28,  Furze- 

street,  f.,  w.r.  150/.  

Poplar. — Broomfield-st.,  freehold  chemical  works, 

area  10,800  ft.,  y.r.  got.  

Southwark. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Bear-gdns.,  area 

11,500  ft.,  f.,  p 

Battersea. — 24  and  24A,  Speke-rd,,  with  yard, 
stabling,  and  factory  in  rear,  u.t.  542  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  4s.,  y.r.  45/.  

Old  Ford.— 1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Candy-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

120/.  1 8s 

Poplar.— 302  and  304,  Manchester-rd.,  u.t.  394 

. yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  60/. 

Limehouse.— 43,  Brenton-st.,  u.t.  424  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  41/.  12s 

Wanstead. — 48  and  50,  Mornington-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 
60/. 


By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Camberwell.— 22A,  Lothian-rd.  (S),  u.t.  67A  yrs., 

g.r.  s /.,  w.r.  36/.  8s . 

24  to  40  (even),  and  60,  Lothian-rd.,  u.t.  55.4  to 

59-1  yrs.,  g.r.  41/.,  w.r.  322/.  8s 

62,  Lothian-rd.,  and  2 and  4,  Tindal-st.,  u.t. 

55i  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  94/.  i8s 

25,  Tindal-st.,  f.,  y.r.  29/.  18s 

Tindal-st..  f.g.r.  4/.,  reversion  in  584  yrs 

7 and  9,  Tindal-st.,  u.t.  57}  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 

59^-  i6s 

54  and  56,  Langton-st.,  u.t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r.  gl.\ 
7 14s. 


14/., 


yrs. 


Ml.  1 


w.r.  88/.  8s ' ' 

Selsdon-rd  , two  corner  plots  of  building  land 
, .r.)  ’ 


By  Vento.m,  Bull,  & Cooper." 
Hampstead.— 23,  Lancasler-rd.,  u.t.  991  yrs., 


*5?;  P-  ■ 


38  to  46  (even),  Leipsic-rd.,  u.t.  3 yrs., 

w-r.  144/-  

99,  Farmers-rd.,  u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  40/.  . 
39,41,  and  43i  Mosedale-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  i2s.,  w.r.  83/.  4s 

42,  48,  50,  and  52,  Westmacott-st.,  u.t.  52  vrs." 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  78/. 

220  222,  and  224,  Southampton-st.,  also  "i.g.r". 

61.  ios.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  83/.  4s 

Peckham.— 15  and  17,  Blakes-rd.,  ut,  6.:f  vrs 

g.r.  8/.  8s..  w.r.  46/.  16s . 

i22,  Commercial-rd.,  u.t.  714  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  w.r. 

107  to  113  (odd),  Gordon-rd.,  u.t.  654  yrs’.",  g.r. 

20/.  w.r.  117/. 

31  and  33i  Nunhead-green,  u.t.  63  yrs.’,"  g.r! 

8/.,  w.r.  56/.  12s 

Norwood.— 39  and  45,  Thurlow  -’hill,’  f.”  w V 
67 1-  i 


Streatham.  187  and  189,  Eardley-road,  u t 77’,' 

Sni  yrs.,  g.r. 7 L,  w.r.  41L  12s.  „ 

t t’.:  j ,3f  yrS  ) 


South  Lambeth. — 77,  Trigon-rd., 

g.r.  4^,  y.r.  32/ !. 

Barnes.  Railway-st.,  f.g.r.  61.,  reversion  in  83 


plot  of  building 


and  1 13,  Railway-st.,  f.,  v\ 

Raynes  Park. — Kingston-id. , r 

land,  f.,  

Richmond-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f.  p 

Upton  Park.— 43  to  49  (odd),  Redclyffe-rd  ”f.‘, 


By  Wm.  Weston. 

Dulwich.  22,  Pyrrell-id.,  (S.),  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g r 

jl-i  y.r.  30/. s 

Maida  Vale. — 48,  Sutherland-av.,  u.t.  61  vrs  e r 

10I.,  y.r.  75/.  " ' 

Qf  , Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham)." 
btetchford,  Worcester.  — Albert-rd,  Sherwood 
House,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  p 


Birmingham. — 13,  Suinmer-lane,  also  the  White 
Horse  Inn  and  four  cottages  in  rear,  f.,  w.r.  [ 

1 16/.  14s £it 

March  14. — By  David  J.  Chattell. 
Chislehurst.— Lower  Camden,  Little  Langtons,  J 

f. ,  y.r.  80/.  ■ 

Lower  Camden,  the  Woodlands,  f.,  y.r.  70/... ..  fl 
Lower  Camden,  the  Cottage,  f.,  y.r.  60/.  i. 

By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Westminster.—  io,  12,  and  14,  Ponsonby-pl.,  u.t.  « 

23r  ys.)  g-r.  18/.,  w.r.  209/.  6s ■ 

Barnes.  — Lonsdale-rd.,  Scipio  Villa,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  •'? 

g. r.  10/.,  e.r.  50/ ■ 

Bayswater.  — 16,  Northumberland-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  ios.,  y.r.  48/. ■ 

Rotherhithe. — 16  and  18,  Rotherhithe  New-rd.,  ■ 

u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.  ios.,  w.r.  65 1 I 

By  Henry  Chapman  & Co. 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 96,  St.  Stephen’s-av.,  f.,  y.r.  ' 

28/. i 

46,  St.  Stephen’s-av..  u.t.  sijyrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r. 

45^.  I 

Bethnal  Green.  — 509  and  51 1,  Cambridge-rd.  (S.), 

f. ,  y.r.,  8o( i, 

517,  Cambridge-rd.  (S.),  f. , y.r.  4o/.  1 

Maidstone,  Kent.— 46  and  48,  King-st.,  f.,  y.r.  j 

35^.  I 

Shepperton,  Middlesex.— Green-lane,  f.g.r.  7/.  ics.,  I 

reversion  in  96  yrs ■ 

By  Scobell  & Lake. 

Paddington. — 56,  Harrow-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  65/.  '■ 

42,  Southwick-st.  (S  ),  and  15,  Southwick-mews  jfl 
(slaughter-house,  stable,  &c.),  u.t.  28  and  30  ■ 

yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  y.r.  tool I 

Notting  Hill.  — 104,  Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  I 

g. r.  61.,  y.r.  32/. ■ 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freeh: 

ground-rent ; gdns.  for  gardens ; I.g.r.  for  leaseh- 
ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for  improved  ground-rent;  g.r. 
ground-rent;  r.  for  rent;  f.  for  lreehold ; c.  for  co 
hold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for  estimated  rental ; u.t. 
unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum ; yrs.  for  yea 
st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  plai 
ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for  avenue  ; ; 
for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIAL! 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible, . 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowc 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  wh> 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  t: 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  1 it  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  m 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 196,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 12  o ,,  ,,  n 

Shippers  250  ,,  ,,  » 

Flettons 180  ,,  at  railway  deg 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 12  o ,,  ,,  >> 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ,,  ■■ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  ,,  >■ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466]  ,,  ; J 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . . . 4 10  o ,,  n >■ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 456  „ ■■  ■■ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  ,,  n 

Headers  12  o o ,,  •>  ■■ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,1  11 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,<  » 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  n 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  ,1  11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  00,,  „ »j  1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,,  >>  h 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  1,  n 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  n » 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  >■  i> 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,i 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,t  11  pfli 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  n » 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  200  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 Per  yafdi  deliver. 

Thames  Ballast  — 6 0 u ' 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  deliverer 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  >• 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordintl 
charge  for  sacks.  V 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  od.  per  yard,  deliver- 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  d, 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 n per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  dep 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 ,,  11 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  I 

Beer  in  blocks  . ...  1 6 ,,  "I 

Grinshill  ,,  1 10  ,,  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 ,,  ,,  I 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  24  1,  ,,  I 

Red  Corsehill  ,,25  ,,  ” I 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 ,,  "I 

Red  Mansfield  .,  24  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  . . 2 10  ,,  „ 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 2 3 per  It.  sup 
at  rly.  dep 
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ICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE. 

rd  York,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

„ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 
,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto  c 

on  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  5 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

3 in.  do. 

SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

jper  t 000  o' 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


9*  • • „ 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depfit. 

7 per  ft  super, 
deld  rly.  depth. 
2i  11  • 


»5  o 


best  blue  Bangor, 
best  seconds  ,, 
best  ,, 

0 best  blue  P01  tma- 

doc  ..  ..11  30 

best  bluePortmadoc  600 
0 best.  Eureka  un- 
fading green.. ..  12  2 6 


303 


o permanent  green  : 


7 5 « 


TILES, 

s.  a. 

jjain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  r,->oo,  at  rly.  dep6t 
ip  and  valley  tiles. ...  3 7 per  doz. 

3roseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Tip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

iuabon  Red,  brown  or 
indled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

•ip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

alley  tiles  3 9 

Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
rdshire  Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000 

ip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

alley  tiles 3 8 ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 
....  At  per  standard. 

: best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  c 

r 9 in.  and  11  in 14  100  16  o 

: best  3 by  9 13  i0  0 15  o 

is  : best  24  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

id  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

is  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . 


1 1:  10  . 

1 o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
olessthanbest 


seconds  

s ; seconds  

by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in. 
by  44  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 
;n  Sawn  Boards — 
by  ij  in.  by  i4  in . . 


nber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 

Merr.el  (average  specifica- 
ln\ 4 10  o 5 o o 

11  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) ^ 12  6 ? ,<•  n 

dish  balks 2 ,r  n l X I 

pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 

Joiners'  Wood. 

Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

n.  by  11  in 

in.  by  9 in 

ittens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
nd  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

,,  3 in.  by  9 in. 

ittens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
td  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

d 9 in 

ittens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
burg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 


At  per  standard. 


3 in.  by  9 in i7  0 o 18  ( 

2ns 13  o o 14  , 

nd  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Kin........ i5  00  16  «< 

>.  3 m.  by  9 in ,3  IO  0 ,4  [c 

?ns 1100  12  c 

d yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

ti  in... 12  10  o 13  it 

i.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  0 o 13  c 

Jns 10  o o u c 

Sea  and  Petersburg 

white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  14  o o 15  c 

„ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 11  c 

:ns It  Q 0 I2 

ad  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  o o 14  c 

11  ,1  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o i3  c 

>•  ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  ic 

ine : deals 16  0 0 ,jj  q 

r 2 in.  thick  extra  0 10  o 1 0 

Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o ai  10 

>ads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o mjre. 

dments  22  o o 24  o 

ids,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10 

Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o 

5ine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  04 

and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 
i,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 

at  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  05 

linscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

1 -j 0 0 7-i  00 

do.  do.  ....  007 

hogany — 

uras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

lc-b  • o o 9 o o 

ed,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

L, ; o 1 6 o 2 

lnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

ich o 0 IO  0 r 

ir  load  0 0 20  0 

n Whitewood  Planks— 

cube.. 030  03 

1 Flooring — Per  square, 

by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

°t... o 13  o o 16 

by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

itched... o 13  6 017 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

WOOD. 

, , _ Per  square. 

Prepared  Flooring—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  o 1 o c 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o o 12  C 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary’ sections  026  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

\ngles.  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 , „ S ,1  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


IRON— 

Common  Bars _ w „ u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o q 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 0 o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 S o 91 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

11  11  to  24  g 1100 

II  ,1  l0  26g 12  IO  O 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Orri'nary  sizes,  0 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft  to  20  g 12  10  o 

n .1  22  S-  and  24  g.  13  o o 

„ 11  n 26  g 14  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o 

n ii  26  g 18  10  o - ■ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o 
11  n 22  g-  and  24  g.  13  o o 

11  i-  26  g 14  o o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  5 o 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o 

1.  .ii  26  g 14  5 o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  o 10  1 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Si’  S'  (An,ount  shou'h  have  been  slated.) 
nnaliL,-The1responsibiIitJ'  of  signed  articles  letter* 
autho*rs.PCrS  * meetinSs  rests-  of  course,  with  the 

undertake  to  retun  rejected  comenuni. 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  itemcl 
DESIRED.  dUpl‘Cated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

givlg  SdriT1Ied  ‘°  d'Cl™  °«  boobs  and 

by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  uneif"’ 
anoty  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  „Xf  of  an  aSe 

type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  litprcr,,  -,„,i  _ .•  .• 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  • thocf 
\°  a.jv1ert,sf7‘ents  and  other  exclusively  business 

r/mh;hEdhobreaddreSSedt0  THE  ^BLIS&CR.and 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London, 
d.  £ s. 


tenders. 

ea,Ser.C,uf„,a°l.,h'  ^ “ P™» - 5 

" Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes. proz'isionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN.— For  the  erection  of  a church,  Bieldside 
r the  Vestry.  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne,  architect,  123.'.,  Umon- 

reet,  Aberdeen.  Quantities  by  architect  ■ 

Masonry.— F.  Morrison,  Culter,  Aberdeen^ 

shire*  I 

Carpentry. — Hendry  & Keith,’ Aberdeen’’ 

Ptumbtmg. — Blackie  & Sons,  \Urdeen*  ..  I 
Siating.-fA.  E.  Merson,  Ab;«u.  en*  . £2,724  16  6 

Plastering.— A.  Stephen,  Ah  rdeen*. 

Pamt'ng  and  Glazing.— E.  Copland,  Aber- 
deen*   I 


BRADFORD.  — For  the  extension  of  Rawson-place 
markets,  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hone  & <!„„ 
architects,  23,  Bank-street,  Bradford  ’ 

Masonry.— Obank  & Sons,  Bradford  ....  /14  868 
Iron/ ou ndering.  — Taylor  & Parsons, 

Bradford  2481 

Plastering. — Crabtree  & Berry,  Bradford  *6- 

Plu  tubing  .—Albert  Ross,  Shipley T 

Slating— W.  H.  & E.  Walton,  Bingley  ,23 
Roof  glazing  of  Market  Hall.  — Helliwell 
& Co.  Ltd.,  Brighouse.. 


£20,201 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14 

Pipe  in  coils  14 

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24 

Silesian  24 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 

Thin  „ o 

Copper  nails ,,  o 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet o 

Thin  „ , o 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  o 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o 

Tinmen's  ,,  o 

Blowpipe  ,,  o 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

5 oz.  thirds 2id.  per  ft.  delivered. 

fourths  2jd.  ,,  „ 

I 21  oz.  thirds 3jd.  ,,  ,, 

| ,,  fourths 3d.  „ „ 

26  oz.  thirds 4^d.  ,,  ,, 

| ,,  fourths  4d.  ,,  ,, 

I 32  oz.  thirds sid.  ,, 

„ fourths  5d.  „ „ 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d.  ,,  ,, 

| ,,  21  4d.  ,,  ,, 

I J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d.  ,,  ,, 

r m y.yyyy  *U.  » ” 

I OILS,  &c.  i s. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  o 2 

1?  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 

Boiled  „ i,  in  pipes ,,  o 2 

„ ,,  ,,  in  barrels o 3 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 

Turpentine,  in*  barrels  - ,,  o 2 

,,  in  drums  ,,  o 2 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o 8 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 

: Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work.. 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  .. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Eest  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 
o 16  6 


BROTHERTON  (Yorks).— For  the  execution  of  works 
and  materials  to  be  supplied  in  and  about  the  laying  and 
jointing  of  3,500  lineal  yards  or  thereabouts  of  earthenware 
pipe  sewers  and  cast-iron  pipes,  the  construction  of  man- 
holes, lamp-holes,  flushing  tanks,  and  all  other  appurten- 
ances, the  construction  of  boundary  fence  to  works  tank- 
filtration  areas,  pumping-house,  storage  tank,  &c.,  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  for  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of 
Brotherton,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York 
for  the  Pontefract  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  John 
Waugh,  C.E.,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford  : — 

H.  Tyson  £6,759  0 | Egan  & Sons £4,717  o 

J.  H.  Bentley  ..  5,971  o Ward  & Tetley  . . 4,408  o 
Mi  Ison  Dixon. . ..  5,345  o|  E.  W.  Ives. 


Jones  Bros 5,31c 

H.  Dawson 41961 

Walter  Binns. . ..  4,780 


I Wm.  Sutcliffe, 
Sowerby  Br.*. 


BUNCRANA. — Two  houses,  Cockhill-road  for  Mr. 
P.  Porter.  Mr.  J.  P.  McGrath,  architect,  23,  Carlisle- 
road,  Londonderry  : — 

H.  Campbell  £600  I R.  Colhoun,  London- 

I derry*  ^420 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  a public  convenience, 
Canton,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E., 
Borough  Engineer,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Borough 
Engineer  : — 

W.  T.  Morgan  £242  I F.  J.  Robbins £236 

F.  Waterman  239  Price  Bros 223 

Melhuish  Bros 2 | Knox  & Wells*  221 

[All  of  Cardiff], 


CARLISLE.— For  the  erection  of  two  stone  bridges, 
Longtown,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Jas. 
Murray,  surveyor,  The  Courts,  Carlisle 

Eranipto"  ( £379  ,3  , 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £380.] 


DARTFORD.— For  the  supply  of  granite  kerbing,  &c., 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Harston,  sur* 
•eyor,  8,  Hythe-street,  Dartford 

Paving  Works  on  the  Brent. 


The  Patent  Vic- 
toria Stone  Co.£245  t 
Gibbs  & Co., 

Ilford  Wharf, 

Ilford,  Essex*  239  10 


T.  Adams £277 

W.  H.  Wheeler  266 

W.  Tbair 266 

Wallace  & Inns  246  1 
A.  T.  Catley  . . 246 

Paving  Work  in  St.  Alban  s-road. 

W.  H.  Wheeler..  £75  o o I Wallace  & Inns  £43  10  * 

Thomas  Adams. . 67  o o A.  T.  Catley  ....  36  o . 

Gibbs  & Co 58  10  o I 

W.  Thair,  Salisbury-road,  Bexley* , is.  4-kd.  per  yd. 


EAST  STANLEY  (Durham). — For  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  for  the  Tanfield  U.  D.  School  Board. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bendle,  architect,  33,  Grainger-street  West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

G.  T.  Manners  ..£3.093  o I A.  Routledge. . ..£2,850  o 

Reay  & Sons  ....  2,910  o E.  Taylor,  Dur- 

A,  & R.  Davis  . , 2,863  14  | ham* 2,785  3 

f See  also  page  505. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


(For  some  Contracts,  &c.,  still  open , but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

1007.,  757.,  and  507 

‘Accident  Hospital  _ 

• Memorial  to  the  Queen  Victoria,  Guildhall,  York 

Mexborough  Montagu  Hopstal  .. 

1007, 607..  and  267 | 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Club  Buildings,  Amble,  Northumberland 

Carriage  Shed,  Offices.  Ac.,  Irlanis  .. 

Additions  to  School,  Keekle  

Church,  Victoria-road,  Kirkcaldy  t 

Groynes  

Boundary  Walls •• 

Well  Sinking,  Ac.,  Cliddesden  

Residence,  Victoria-road,  Elland,  Yorks  

Alterations  to  Masonic  Lodge,  Dorchester  

Karin  Buildings,  Livingston.  N.B 

Workmens'  Dwellings,  Pilley  Green,  Bitdwcll,  York 

Church,  Builth  Wells,  Wales  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Sanatorium,  Bengeworth 

Chimney  Shaft 

Manse,  Quorn,  Leicester 

Additions  to  Offices,  Eastcroft  Depot  

Cast  Iron  Fire-escape  Stairs  

Road  Works,  Shaw-lane  

Road  Works,  Fait  fax- road,  Ac 

•Erecting  Electric  Generating  Station 

Additions  to  Hospital  

Concrete  Wall,  Cieethorpes  Park 

Water  Works  

Alterations  to  Stables.  Coach-house,  Ac 

Pumping  Station  Works  

Chapel,  cwmdare,  Aberdare  — 

Residence,  Gortin,  Co.  Tyrone 

Villa.  Hirwain,  Aberdare  

Five  Houses,  Franc i-street,  Parkgate 

House,  Ma>  field,  near  Aberdeen  

Thirteen  Cottages,  Garnditfaith.  Wales  

Alterations  to  Farm  Buildings,  Belnaboth 

Slaughter  Houses  

Eight  Houses,  Mickley  Riding  

Restoration  of  Chapel,  Trowbridge., 

Hospital,  Trowbiiilge 

Additions  to  Schools,  Fairmantle-street,  Truro  . .. 

Hotel,  Blaina,  Mon.  

Warehouse,  Oak  Mills.  Clayton,  Yorks  

Houses.  Abercynon,  Wales  

Si<  Houses,  Uengoed,  Wales  ... 

Infirmary,  near  Hull  . 

Cast  Iron  Water  Main,  near  Keswick  

Villa,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Madron,  Cornwall  

Retorts  

Cast  Iron  Water  Main,  Tnllantire  

Grand  Stand,  Ac..  Colne,  Lancs  

Pavilion,  Bangor,  North  Wales 

Presbyterian  Manse,  Ashington  

.Engineer's  Cottage  at  Ewell  Sewerage  Work*  

•Stoves  and  Ranges 

"Granite  Kerliing,  Ac.,  on  Hove  Sea  Wall  

'Making-up  Roads  

"Concert  Hall,  Ac.,  at  Westgate  House  

'Excavator,  Bricklayer,  and  Mason's  Woilc  at  York 

•Reconstruction  of  Combined  Drainage 

'New  Roads,  Muswell  Hill  

"Married  Couples’  Quarters  at  Edmonton  Workhouse. 
•Gate  Porter's  Lodge,  Ac  , Northern  Fever  Hospital  . 
'Engineer's  Cottage,  Park  Fever  H'sptl.  Hither  Greei 
■ Additions,  Ac.,  Iligham  Hall  and  Forest-road  Schooh 
•Erection  of  School,  Ac..  Loxford  Park  Estate  ... 

•New  Offices,  Ac.,  Brook-street  Infirmary 

"New  Coastguard  Buildings,  near  Falmouth  

•Infants'  School  

8tables,  Sheds,  Ac.,  Grantley 

Theatre,  Halifax 

Additions  to  Church  Schools,  Potter's  road 

•Iron  Buildings  for  Temporary  Offices. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works  

{'Drainage  Inspector  

•Surveyor’s  Assistant  

'Assistant  Clerk  in  Works  Department  . 
j "Chief  Engineer  and-Surveyor 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Lancs.  & Yorks.  Railway  Company 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Felixstowe  U.D.C 

Rotherham  Guardians 

Basingstoke  Town  Council 


Nottingham  Corporation  ... 

Orniskirk  Guardians 

Barnsley  Corporation  

Birkenhead  Corporation 

Maidenhead  Town  Council 

Oughterard  Guardians 

Cieethorpes  U.D.C 

Castleford  U.D.C 

Twickenham  U.D.C 

Ilkeston  Water  Board 


Mr.  T.  Jones  ... 
Mi  T.  Naj lor  .. 


Great  Harwood  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 


i-Ty.  e 


Hospital  Committee  ., 


Messrs.  J.  Benn  &Co 

Glancynon  Building  Club  . 


Patrington  Guardians  ., 
Cockermouth  R.D.G.  .. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis 


Royal  Nat.  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  . 


Epsom  R.D.C 

West  Ham  Union 

Borough  of  Hove  

Ealing  Town  Council  

Com.  of  Dartford  Wrkg.  Men’s  Clb. 

North  Eastern  Railway 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham 

The  Company 

strand  Union 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ... 

Walthamstow  School  Board 

Ilford  School  Board 

Lambeth  Guardians 

Admiralty  

Gloucester  School  Board 

Sir  C.  Furness 


Mountain  Ash  U.D.C. 


G.  Roavell,  Architect.  Alnwick 

R.  c.  Irwin,  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester 

.1.  s.  Moffat,  Architect.  5.3,  Church-street.  Whitehaven  .. 

W.  Dow,  Architect,  269,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy  

s.  E.  Fisher,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  

U.  L.  Tacjn,  Architect,  11,  Westgate,  Rotherham  

G.  Fitton.  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  

F.  F.  Beaumont,  Architect,  Southgate  Chambers,  Halifax 

J.  Feacey,  South  Walks,  Dorchester  

DalgleishA  Bell,  1,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh  

G.  A Wilson,  Architect.  Hartsncad  Chambers,  Sheffield 

Habershou  A Co.,  Architects,  Pearl-street,  Cardiff  

H.  S.  Harvey,  Bengeworth,  Evesham  

P.  Johns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Maidenhead  

Barrowclitf  A Adcock,  Architects,  Leicester  

A.  Brown,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  .Nottingham 

Mr.  Dod,  Architect.  16,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool  .. 

J.  U.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Manor  House,  Barnsley  

Broworidge,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Birkenhead  ... 

Council  Surveyor.  Guildhall.  Maidenhead  

I.  Perry,  Architect.  Galway  

E.  Rush  ton,  Civil  Engineer,  Poplar-road,  Cieethorpes  ... 
Richardson  A Hartley,  Engineers,  East  Parade  Chambers,  Leeds 

K.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  

G.  A F.  W.  llodson,  Engineers,  Loughborough 

Rev.  1>.  Griffiths,  94.  Bwllfa-road,  Cwmdare  

.1  M.  Robinson,  Architect,  7,  East  Wall,  Londonderry  

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifton-strcet,  Aberdare  

.1  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  

Jenkins  A Marr,  Civil  Engineers.  26,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen... 

A.  Gay,  Prospect  Place.  Garndiffaith  

Jenkins  A Marr,  Civil  Engineers,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdoen  .. 

A.  H.  Dunkin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Great  Harwood  

Hadinoch  A Bruc :,  Architects,  65,  Pilgrini-st.,  Newcastle 
W W.  Snailum,  Architect,  Church-street,  Trowbridge  ... 

W.  J.  Mann,  Union  Offices,  Trowbridge  

carder  A Carder,  Architects,  4,  Prlnces-street,  Truro 

I Roderick,  Architect,  60,  Glebeland,  Merthyr  

Milnes  A France,  Architects,  99,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  

T.  Davies,  Navigation  House  Hotel,  Abercynon 

P.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed  

Runton  A Barry,  Architects,  Savile  Chambers,  Hull  

J.  B Wilson,  Civil  Engineer.  Court  Buildings,  Cockermouth 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  50,  Glebeland,  Merthyr  

II.  Maddern.  Architect,  26,  Clarence-street,  Penzance  

F.  L.  -Schofield,  15,  Cross-street,  Barnstaple 

J II.  Wilson,  civil  Engineer,  Court  Buildiogs,  Cockermouth 

R.  S.  Pilling,  Architect,  Colne  

F.  Beilis,  Architect,  High-street,  Bangor 

1 ) Blythe,  Architect,  Morpeth  

II  I).  Si-arles  Wood,  157,  Wool  Exchange,  Colman-street,  E.C 

clerk’s  Offlie,  Union  Workhouse.  Leytonstone,  N.E 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W 

Westgate  Club  and  Institute,  Hartford,  Kent 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  York 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  Fulham  

Vigers  A Co.,  4,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C 

A.  A Kokwick,  IS,  Outer  Temple,  Strand 

office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C. 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C.  

II  Prosser,  Architect,  School  Board  Offices,  Walthamstow  .. 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  7,  Bank-buildings,  Ilford,  Essex 
Cierk  to  the  Guardians,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 
Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Nortaumberland-ave  1 

II.  Medland,  Architect,  15,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester  

Bland  A Bown,  Architects,  Harrogate  

R.  Horsfall  A Son,  Architects,  Halifax  

F.  Child,  Surveyor,  65.  Chancery- lane,  W.C 

The  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash 


Tenders! 
be  delive! 


Mar.  S\ 
do.  < 
do.  : 
do.  c 
do.  c 
do.  c 
do.  f 
Mar.  5. 
do.  ; 


do. 


do. 


do.  c 
do.  1 
do.  : 
do.  J 
do.  3 
do.  j 


Mar.  S'. 
(10.  < 


do.  < 
Mar.  f 
do  1 


do.  i 
April  1 
April  'i 


April  ■ 
April 


April  ' 
April 
April  • 
April 
do.  I 
Apiil  1 
do.  1 
April  r 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


By  whom  Required. 


Borough  of  Shoreditch 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham 
Metropolitan  Bor,,'  of  Woolwich.. 

Paddington  Borough  Council  

County  Borough  of  Northampton. 


Salary. 


S'.  3s.  per  week  . 

1207 

130/.  per  annum  . 

1907 

6007.  per  annum  . 


A pplical 
to  be 


Mar. 

April 

Apiil 

April 

April 


Tim*,- marhdieitkanosteriskt’)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iy.  Contmcts.pp.  Iv,  vl.  viit.  x,  xxil.  Public  Appointments,  , 
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'ENDERS  ( continued ) — 

LTHAM. — For  the  erection  of  the  new  depot  for  the 
don  Parcels  Delivery  Co.,  Ltd.,  High-street,  Eltham, 
t.  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39,  Lombard-street, 

. Shepherd .'.£4,450  1 Blyton  & Sons,  Ken- 

Diight 4,3x9  nington* £3.925 

ard  & Son 3.973  I 

RAYS  (Essex). — For  carrying  out  alterations  and 
itions  to  The  Elms,  Grays,  and  putting  in  a system  of 
water  heating  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Christopher 
iShiner,  architect,  3,  Bond-court,  Walbrook,  E.C.  :— 

L Potter £1,650  I J.  J.  Lawrence  ....  £1,545 

lomond  & Son  ..  1,589  | J.  Brown* 1 


ARROW. — For  additions  to  Greenhill  Laundry. 
S.  J.  Reynolds,  consulting  engineer.  Reigate  : — 
Chimney  and  Boiler  Seating. 

iss  & Co £760  o | Poulton  & Son*  . . £7x0  10 

•Sorting  aud  Drying  Rooms  and  Boiler  House. 

.nell  & Co.  £2,726  o o | Kiddle  & Son  £3,309  o o 
y& Eyden  2,539  ° 4 Akers  & Co.*  2,187  ° ° 
ike  & Son..  2,350  o o| 

CASTINGS. — For  the  erection  of  walls,  fencing,  also 
drainage,  &c.,  at  the  cemetery,  for  the  Corporation. 
P.  H.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings 
'7.  Smith,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards  ..  £2,975  19  q 


HEREFORD. — For  the  restoration  of  St.  James’s 
urch.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Hartree,  architects,  Here 


Smith  ....£5,707 
;g  & Son  . . 5,688 
fch  & Sons  5,400 
Morgan  . . 5,270 

lad  & Co. ..  5,207 


Lewis  & Co. ..  £4,985  o o 
Bowers  & Co.  4,830  o o 
B e a v a n & 

Hodges  . ..  4,682  o o 
C.  Cooke,  Here- 

fordf  4i400  o o 

t Revised  and  accepted. 

EEK  (Staffs). — For  the  erection  of  a poultry  market, 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  John  Myatt,  sur- 
>jr,  Town  Hall,  Leek  : — 

prace £1,124  o I J.  Heath £1,055  *5 

alt 1,090  o Heath  & Lowe, 

prey  & Co.  ..  1,067  17  | Leek*  940  o 


IONDON. — For  building  casual  wards,  clothes-store, 
»dry,  and  other  buildings  at  Gainsborough  • road, 
itkney  Wick,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union. 

W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. 
Unities  by  Mr.  G.  T.  G.  Wright,  3,  Great  Winchester- 
fet,  E.C. 

Allowance 
per  yard  cute 
for  sand, 
s.  d. 


1 £ 

A.  Monk  35,oco 

iTodd  & Newman  32,946 

1 Kirk  & Randall 3x,3i3 

1 1.  Applebys 30,950 

W.  H.  D.  Kelland 30,400 

! McCormick  & Sons  29,876 

iCoulson  & Lofts 29,800 

I Thomas  & Edge 28,884 

Lawrance  & Son 28,500 

B.  E.  Nightingale 28,500 

W.J.  Clark 28,419 

H.  Lovatt 28,300 

l Chessum  & Sons  28,009 

: Wilson  Bros.  & Lamp- 

1 lough 27,856 

1 Killby  & Gayford 27,828 

! Perry  & Co 27,495 

iSnewinBros 27,243 

C.  G.  Hill  26,985 

iShurmur  & Sons 26,946 

iDearing&Son  24,983 

i Herbert  Bros.,  Corpora- 

1 tion-street,  West  Ham, 

1 E.- 24,100 


IONDON. — For  building  new  factory,  Beaumont-road, 
ton,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Newall.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  archi- 
, 76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. : — 

p-  Green £2,765  " 

rrance  & Sons  ..  2,762 

Lind..  — 2,640 

rmur  & Sons.. ..  2,493 


Perry  Bros £2,477 

C.  North  2,455 

Barrett  & Power  ....  2,372 


IONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Carters’  Arms, 
ikton-road.  Canning  Town,  for  Messrs.  Savill  Bros., 
^ Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39,  Lombard-street, 

’.d  & Newman  . . £1,659  I W.  J.  Maddison, 

£.  Symes  1,587  Canning  Town*. . £1,435 

ton  & Sons 1,510  | 

lor  three  cottages  adjoining  the  above  : — 

, W.  J.  Maddison £980 


IONDON. — For  receiving  wards,  officers'  quarters,  and 
dug  hall  at  Wandsworth  Infirmary.  Messrs.  Mark  J. 
sdell  and  Edmund  J.  Harrison,  architects  and  sur- 
ars,  65  and  66,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  :— 

Credit  for 
Old 

Materials. 
... £243 


R-  Neal  £17,442 

R.  A.  Jewel  17,327 

Wilson.  Bros.  & Lamplough. . 17,184 

Viney&  Stone 16,750 

W.  Keys 16,684 

Foster  Bros 16,668 

T.  G.  Sbarpington  16,208 

W.  Wallis  16,184 

iLorden  & Son  15,888 

LR.  Ward  ,S,S47 

bey  & Son ,5,545 

Smith  & Son 15,400 

Whitehead  & Co.  i5,39q 

C.  G.  Hill ,5,355 

Turtle  & Appleton,  Wands- 

1 worth* _ 14,980 

E.  Triggs  14,950 

J-  Appleby 14,700 

Edwards  & Medway  14,690 

IE.  Chamberlain  14,478 
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LONDONDERRY.— For  residence  at  Lawrence-street 
(Foyle  College  Grounds),  for  Mr.  W.  N.  McGuiness.  Mr. 
J.  P.  McGrath,  architect,  28,  Carlisle-road,  London- 
derry : — 

Alexander  Dunlop,  Sackville-street* £580 

Amended  tender  omitting  painting  and  plumbing  work. 


LONDONDERRY. — Three  cottages  at  Lecky-road  for 
Miss  Gallagher.  Mr.  J.  P.  McGrath,  architect,  28, 
Carlisle-road,  Londonderry  : — 

Gallagher  & Sons,  Moville* -£375 

MAESTEG  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings, Blaenllynir,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs  E.  W. 
Burnett  & Son,  architects,  Tondu,  near  Bridgend  :— 

Isaac  Rees £3>°6s  10  I J.  Jenkins,  Caeran, 

Cooksley  & Co...  3,040  ol  Maesteg! £2,895  o 

t Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Department. 

Nantyffyllon  Schools , Maesteg  School  Board. 

Lewis  & Sons. . . . £1,450  o I Henry  Evans £1,295 

Isaac  Rees 1,347  8 Stephen  Lewis, 

Cooksley  & Co.  ..  1,330  o|  Maesteg! 1,050  o 

t Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Department. 


MANOR  PARK  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  the  new 
Earl  of  Essex  Hotel,  Manor  Park,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Hill.  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  30,  Lombard-street, 
E.(T  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood,  25,  Bedford-row, 

Contract  No.  1. — Foundations  and  Substructure. 

Blyton  & Sons  £1,550  I Todd  & Newman  ..  £1,369 

Mowlem  & Co.  — ..  1,507  W.  J.  Maddison, 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  1,4621  Canning  Town*  ..  1,285 

Contract  No.  2. — Superstructure. 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.,613,800  I Blyton  & Sons £13,515 

John  Mowlem  & Co.  13,693  W.  J.  Maddison, 

Todd  & Newman  ..  13,609!  Canning  Town*  . . 13,355 


MARYPORT. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital. 

Mr.  C.  Eaglesfield,  architect,  Maryport  : — 

Masonry. — W.  Marshall,  Maryport*  £568  9 o 
Joiner y. — J.  Kendall,  Maryport*  ....  290  o o 

Slating. — M.  Clark,  Nesherton*  88  o o 

Plastering. — T.  Kirk,  Nesherton  ....  115  o o 

Plumbing.  — W.  Thompson,  Mary- 
port*   1 14  11  9 

Painting  and  Glazing.—].  McKay, 

Maryport* 26  10  9 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME  (Staffs).  — For  the 
erection  of  two  houses.  Mr.  Wm.  Campbell,  architect, 
2,  Bagnall-street,  Hanley  :— 

S.  Heath,  Victoria-road,  Basford,  Stoke-on- 
Trenl* £797 


NEWPORT  (Mon  ).— For  the  erection  of  stabling  for 
thirty-four  horses,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  & Sons.  Messrs. 
Habershon,  Fawckner,  & Groves,  architects,  41,  High- 
street,  Newport.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

Jones  & Son £6,187  I A.  E.  Parfitt. . . 

Lawson  & Co 6,183  Leadbeter  Bros. 

J.  Linton  .... 5,961  I C.  H.  Reed  ... 

Smith  Bros ..  5,870  F.  W.  Powles  . 

Dyson  Parfitt  5,819  D.  W.  Richards 

E.  C.  Jordan  5,787  ! Jessett  & Fisher 

C.  Locke 5,750  J.  Hoopei* 


D.  J.  Davies  5,732 

A.  S.  Morgan 5,683  | 


• £5,662 

• 5,597 

• 5.509 

• 5,43.5 

• 5,298 

• 5,245 

• .5,185 

[All  of  Newport.  J 


NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  additions  to  the  Newport 
Arcade.  Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  & Groves,  archi- 
tects, High-street,  Newport:— 

WSS,t'w  iri,her  ^399  I J.  Hooper  £,50 

W.  J Williams  390  Leadbeter  Bros 327 

D.  W.  Richards,  Ltd.  358  | E.  C.  Jordan*  ......  320 

[All  of  Newport.] 


SALISBURY.  — For  building  new  residence  — from 
Plinth  level  — at  Milford  Manor,  Salisbury,  for  Mr. 
Richard  Gerrish.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect,  Salis- 

Guppy  & Chant £13,000  o o 

Holliday  & Greenwood,  Ltd 8,557  0 ° 

J.  Downham  8,386  2 7 

C.  H.  Gibson  7,965  o a 

Harris  & Son 7,949  ° o 

Exors.  of  the  late  W.  Franklin 7,916  13  a 

Merrick  & Son  7iqo8  o o 

C.  H.  Green  7,900  0 o 

H.  Cawte 7,834  2 o 

B.  E.  Nightingale 7,800  o o 

Shillitoe  & Son  7,800  o o 

Bailey  & Marlow  7.76s  10  o 

Webb  & Co 7,595  o o 

T.  Dawkins 7,550  o o 

W.  Beazley,  Caine,  Wilts* 7,489  o o 

* Accepted,  subject  to  deductions  amounting  to  £700. 


SUDBURY  (Harrow). — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Tyon  Villas,  Sudbury,  Harrow,  for  Mr.  Martin  Morris. 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Rudkin,  architects,  25,  John-strtet, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.  : — 

John  Milroy  £127  15  | Parfitt  & Co.* £117  is 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 
BONNER-STREET  SCHOOL  (Bethnal  Greeny- 
Works  to  offices,  &c. : — 

Barrett  & Power £446  | Stevens  Bros £36  8 

J.  Peattie  425  F.  Bull*  321 

Marchant  & Hirst ....  395  | 


CHEQUER-STREET  SCHOOL,  BUNHILL-ROW, 


The  Sanitary  Lead 
Lining  and  Pipe 


L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 
Johnson  &.Co.  . 


Williams  & Son  . 

J.  Peattie 

Willmott  & Sons.. 

T ,96^% 

2, 104 

Stevens  Bros 

2,068 

Ashby  & Horner  . 

2,051 

F.  Bull* 

POCOCK-STREET  SCHOOL  (Blackfriars).-Dra in- 
age and  sanitary  works  : — 

J.  & M.  Patrick £5,217  | J.  & C.  Bowyer  ....£2,937 

Rice  & Son  3,293  | Johnson  & Co 2,935. 

Leney  & Son  3,194  I Falkner  & Sons  ....  2,893 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  3,176  G.  Parker* 2,875 

W.  Downs 3,090  I 


“PULTENEY”  SCHOOL  (Berwick-street,  Soho).— 
For  sanitary  and  drainage  works  :— 

G.  Neal  £2,145  o 1 J.  Peattie £1,988  o 

Johnson  & Co.  ..  2,112  o R.  P.  Beattie*  ..  1,76418 

L.  & R.  Roberts  1,994  o | 


REPAIRS  ON  REVISED  SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES.— For  executing  repairs  to  schools  and  to  head  offices 
of  the  Board  on  revised  schedule  of  prices  : — 


City 

Chelsea  

Finsbury  

Greenwich 

East  Lambeth  .... 


Southwark  . . . 

Westminster  . 
Board  Offices. 


1 and  2 
3 and  4 


Percentage  to  be  added  on  the  Schedule 
for  Work  comprised  in 


Repairs. 

Measured 

Work. 


Sanitary. 

Measured 

Work. 


H.  Line,  8r,  Peckham  Rye  S.E. 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide,  3,  Carthew-villas 

Hammersmith,  W.* 

E.  B.  Tucker,  82,  Lavender-hil 

S.W.*  

J.  & M.  Patrick,  Wandsworth,  S.W.* 
Johnson  & Co.,  97  and  99,  Southwark 

Bridge-road,  S.E.*  

Kirk  & Randall,  Woolwich,  S.E.* 

G.  Kemp,  43,  High-street,  Sydenh: 

H.  Line,  8',  Peckham  Rye,  S.E.* 
Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  310,  Brixton 

road,  S.W.*  

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  310,  Brixton 

road,  S.W.*  

Rice  & Son,  15,  Stockwell-road,  S.W.* 
Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  310,  Brixton- 

road,  S.W.* ••• 

E.  B.  Tucker,  82,  Lavender-hill 

' S.W.*  

E.  Triggs,  92,  The  Chase,  Clapham 

S.W.*  

Garrett  & Son,  17,  Balham-hill,  S.W.* 

G.  Kemp,  43.  High-street,  Sydenham, 

H.  Line,  81,  Peckham,  Rye,  S.E.*  .. 
Marsland  & Sons,  1,  York-street, 

Walworth,  S.E.* 

Marsland  & Sons,  1,  York-street, 

Walworth,  S.E.* ••••••  • • •• 

Lathay  Bros.,  Sr.  Georgy's  Works; 

Ncw-road,  Battersea  Park,  S.W. 
T.  L.  Green,  65  and  66,  Eagle-street, 
Holborn,  W.C.*  


a* 

S 

7b 

5 

12* 

12* 


“S”  means  at  the  Schedule  of  Prices. 


[See  also  next  page- 
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TOWNMEAD-ROAD  SITE  (Fulham). — New  school 
in  accordance  with  revised  plans.  The  Board  of  Education 
have  santioned  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site  in 
Townmead-road,  Fulham  (Sub-Division  Q1  of  Chelsea),  to 
provide  accommodation  for  1,080  children.  Upon  this  site 
three  temporary  iron  buildings  have  been  provided  and  are 
now  in  use.  The  school,  which  is  a three-story  building, 
contains  the  following  accommodation  : boys,  320 ; girls, 
320 ; infants,  322  ; total,  962.  Graded  school  on  three 
stories.  Halls  : boys,  girls’,  and  infants’,  30  ft.  by  58  ft. 
each.  Classrooms  : boys'  and  girls'  each,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48, 
40,  40 ; infants’,  48,  48,  48,  48,  50,  40,  40.  Drawing  class- 
room, 1,247  ft-  area  ; manual  centre  for  20.  Heating  by 
open  fires  and  stoves.  Area  of  site,  71,050  sq.  ft.  Play- 
grounds, area  per  child  : boys’,  about  76  ft.  ; girls’  and 
infants',  about  48  ft.  A schoolkeeper's  house  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  pi: 


26,161 


Miskin  & Sons  ^28, 187 

Lathey  Bros 26,547 

Simpson  & Son  ... . 26,: 
Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd. . . ' 

Dough  & Co 

Wallis  & Sons  .... 
Lawrance  & Sons  . . 

J.  & M.  Patrick..  .. 

King  & Son  25,240 

Treasure  & Son 25,218 


2S.S48 

25.519 

25.390 


C.  Cox £25,210 

Kirk  & Randall. .. . 2s. 210 
McCormick  & Sons 

Stimpson  & Co 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd- 
Spencer,  Santo,  8 

Co.,  Ltd 24,554 

Lorden  & Son  ....  24,444 

Holloway  Bros 24,406 

Johnson  & Co., Ltd.*  23,950 


24.643 

24,560 


WOOD1S-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Peckham).— For  heating 

•works  :- 


Cannon  & Sons ^849  o 

Stevens  & Sons....  845  o 

J.  & F.  May 820  o 

J.  Esson 705  1 4 

J.  Grundy  . . .. 675  o 


Duifield  & Sons  ..^635 
J.C.  Christie  ....  625 
The  Paragon  Heat- 
ing Co*  518 


BRUSHES. — Running  contract  for  the  supply  of  flue 
brushes,  &c. 

Mechanical 
Appliance  Co.* 
£ s.  d. 

Flue  brushes,  No.  1 per  dozen  o 10  6 

,,  No,  2 o 9 6 

,,  No.  3 with  two 

rods  complete  .,  4 16  o 

„ No.  4 „ 100 

,,  No.  5 „ o 18  o 

Bamboo  rods  Tor  brushes, 

No.  3 „ 2 2 o 


HEATING  APPARATUS — on  revised  schedule  of 
prices. — For  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  in  schools 

Percentage  to  be 

Groups.  added  to  or  deducted 

from  schedule  prices. 

1 J.  Esson,  102-7,  Fetter- 

lane,  E.C.*  At  schedule  prices. 

2 Palowkar  & Sons,  90  and 

91.  Queen-street,  E.C.*  ,, 

3 J.  C.  Christie,  3 and  5, 

Mansell-street,  Aid- 

gate,  E.* 2.1 

4 Knight  & Sons,  222, Great 

Portland-street,  W.*..  — s 

5 J.  Esson,  102-7,  Fetter- 

lane,  E.C.* At  schedule  prices. 

6 ‘ G.  Davis,  28,  Silver-st., 

Kensington,  W.*  

7 Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd. , 

Croydon* 5 

8j  9,  and  10  Cannon  & Sons,  107,  Lon- 
don-road,  Southwark. 

_ S-E-* At  schedule  prices. 

11  J.  Esson,  102-7,  Fetter- 

lane,  E.C.* _n 

12  Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd., 

Croydon* 5 


B,  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING.  nv.iu 


HEAD  OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD.— For  periodical 
inspection  of  lifts  : — 


Per 

R.  Middleton j£6o  o 

McfTatt&  Eastmead, 

Ltd 50  0 

W.  T.  Rounsivell  . . 33  o 

Waygood  & Co.,  Ltd.  29  10 


Per 

annum. 

Easton  & Co.,  Ltd. . ,£25  o 
Clements,  Jeakes  & 

Co.*  24  o 

C.  & A.  Musker,  Ltd.  20  o 


LOCKS,  &c.— For  locks  and  ironmongery  for 
schools,  enlargements,  &c. 

(<i)  Parkes  & Co..  New-road,  Willenha'I. 

(6)  Rowland  Hodges,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

(c)  Piyke  & Palmer,  Upper  Thames-^trett,  E.C. 

(d)  Nettlefold  & Sons,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


MAP  AND  DIAGRAM  TABLES.- Supply  of  map 


and  diagram  tables 

Each, 

Spencer  & Co.  ..£10  12 
Educational  Sup- 
ply Association, 

Ltd 8 19 

Marchant  & Hirst  7 15 
Lascelles  & Co. . . 73 

H.  Bouneau  ....  6 10 


Each. 

North  of  England 
School  Furnish- 
ing Co £6  10 

London  School 

f urniture  Co.  ..  681 

T.  Cruwys  6 5 

Pearson  & Brown  5 io 

Waring  & Sons, 

Ltd.* 5 7 1 


OIL  AND  SUNDRIES.— Running  contract  for  supply 
of  oil  and  sundries  for  outdoor  staff  of  Warming  Engi- 
neer’s sub-department  : — 

* Messrs.  W.  H.  Willcox  & Co.,  of  Nos.  34  and  36, 
Southwark-street,  S.E.,  for  the  supply  of  oil  and  Other 
sundries,  with  the  exception  of  belt  syrup. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"(PubllihodWeekly)l«  .applied DIRBCT from 
the  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (<s  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsoi 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THB 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  P»si. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-GLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  1 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Set 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  4) 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials f 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


~ 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. S 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompti 
executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Hardmg-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  ! 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHS 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

jr-nmnTTTTW  O.  oaw/  8,  PRIN01 


Westmlnit*T. 


‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLE! 
For  1902,  price  fid.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1./ 


BEST  BATH  STONE) 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  and  Corsham.i 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Lti 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 


Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY.! 


PILKINGTON&CC 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  8TREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


RegUtertd  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  Asphalte 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  B00riR6.il 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. : 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangemen 

IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

ffot  Water  Sjutantty  Tliyfit  or  Way 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

n Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  houi 

“eALIFONT” 


The 


PATENTED 

REGISTEREI 


May  be  seen  in  action  PllllinviA  _ _ 

end  results  teste,  at  EWARTS  GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.H 


Telephone — 751  Kina's  Cross. 


Established  1834. 

IS  Gold  Medals  and  Awards. 


Telegrams— “ Geyser  London. 
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St.  Mark's  and  St.  Antonio's. 

/ENTY  years 
ago  the  greatest 
art  critic  of  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  waging 
an  apparently 
unsuccessful  war 
with  the  taste- 
less officialdom 
of  Young  Italy, 
/hich  in  those  days  was  perpetrating  the 
reatest  atrocities  against  the  historic 
lonuments  of  the  Land  of  Art.  Ruskin, 

. E.  Street,  and  others  were  to  some  ex- 
:nt  successful  at  the  time,  and  now  those  who 
ave  entered  into  their  labours  may,  per- 
aps,  enjoy  a particular  pleasure  in  seeing 
ow  changed  are  the  times.  Public  opinion 
ks  completely  gone  over  to  the  conservative 
de  of  the  question ; the  “ Restorers  ’’  are 
owhere.  This  remarkable  change  can  be 
:udied  especially  well  in  St.  Mark’s.  The 
trocious  “restorations”  of  thirty  to  twenty 
ears  ago  are  with  us  to-day,  and  the 
lachine-made  ‘‘Gothic  art”  of  the  period, 
nth  its  crude  colouring  and  liieless  draw- 
ig,  covers  scores  of  square  metres  of  the 
rail  space  once  occupied  by  ancient 
losaics.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  mosaics 
f the  narthex  were  “ restored  ” at  that 
ime,  and  deplorable,  indeed,  are  the  results. 
!ven  the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a century  has 
ad  no  appreciable  softening  effect  to 
hange  their  hard- lined,  misunderstood 
mitation  of  what  may  originally  have  existed 
1 their  places.  They  must  go  dowD,  alas  ! 
3 posterity  as  samples  of  the  utter  want  of 
eeling  for  decorative  art  evinced  by  Italians 
n the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  present  time  several  works  of 
eparation  are  going  on  in  St.  Mark’s.  The 
aost  important  is  the  complete  reinstate- 
nent  ol  the  mosaic,  and  the  dome  to  which 
t is  attached,  which  forms  the  covering  to 
he  south  transept.  This  is  being  carried 
tut  with  all  the  thoroughness  so  charac- 
eristic  of  Italians  in  works  of  the  kind — and, 


indeed,  in  all  building  operations.*  Other 
minor  repairs  to  the  mosaic  are  taking  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  the  same 
elaborate  care  is  being  manifested  in  every 
case.  But  how  changed  are  the  conditions 
under  which  this  modern  work  is  being 
executed  from  those  in  the  days  ot  Ruskin 
and  Street ! Now  the  object  in  view  is  to 
produce  an  untouched  appearance. 

The  famous  wavy  floor  of  mosaic  (its 
waviness  thought  by  the  credulous  in  such 
matters  to  have  been  intentionally  designed 
to  represent  a “sea  of  life,”  but  which  in 
reality  is  due  to  bad  foundations)  is  being 
patched  here  and  there — but  in  a very 
different  manner  from  the  portion  in  the 
north-west  aisle,  restored  in  the  taste  of  the 
period  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
present  restorations  are  actually  being  made 
without  levelling  the  pavement!  Could 
anything  more  distinctly  demonstrate  the 
almost  excessive  conservatism  which  is  now 
passing  over  the  land.  The  Italians  are, 
indeed,  proving  themselves  masters  in  the 
craft  of  preserving  ancient  monuments,  and 
although  the  conservation  of  the  uneven 
levels  in  St.  Mark’s  floor  seems  carrying  the 
modern  principles  of  reparation  to  an 
extreme,  still  the  careful  reproduction  of  the 
original  with  all  its  characteristic  griminess 
is  distinctly  satisfactory,  and  an  altogether 
more  agreeable  result  than  anything  of  the 

kind  attempted  in  the  old  days. 

* And  in  nothing  is  this  thoroughness  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  almost  monumental  scaffoldings  which  are  made 
use  of  on  such  occasions  as  the  present.  In  more  northern 
countries  a comparatively  rough  arrangement  of  poles  and 
boarding  tied  up  with  ropes,  and  with  a patchwork  screen 
to  preclude  inquisitive  investigation  by  the  public,  would 
be  considered  sufficient.  Here  in  Venice,  as  at  the  still 
more  imposing  work  going  on  in  the  Baptistry  of  Florence 
(which  has  already  been  several  years  in  progress),  the 
scaffolding  has  been  elaborately  constructed  of  carefully- 
fitting  timbers,  with  a neat  ceiling  of  boards  dividing  off 
the  whole  space  occupied  for  the.  “ restoration  ” from  the 
church  below,  so  that  many  visitors  to  the  church  may  be 
quite  unaware  of  so  important  a work  being  in  progress, 
so  neatly  is  the  whole  operation  carried  on  without  affect- 
ing the  floor-space  below.  This  self-supporting  scaffold  rests 
entirely  on  the  great  main  cornice  at  the  base  of  the  dome  ; 
the  space  screened  off  within  is  lighted  by  the  little 
windows  which  form  a peculiar  feature  of  Byzantine 
domical  architecture,  and  in  this  case  are  within  the  curve 
of  the  dome 
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St.  Mark’s  has  an  unique  history.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  centre  monument  of  a mighty 
Republic,  the  chief  temple  of  a nation  much 
in  the  sense,  perhaps,  of  what  the  Parthenon 
represented  to  the  Greeks.  And  as  such 
the  peculiar  Byzantine  style  of  the  building 
seems  to  have  been  most  religiously  pre- 
served throughout  the  ages  in  a way  which 
was  almost  unnatural.  For  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  days  when  the  Serene 
Republic  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  wealth  and 
splendour,  the  new  principles  of  art  of  at 
least  the  Renaissance,  if  not  the  pseudo- 
Classic  schools,  were  generally  accepted, 
and  to  men  imbued  with  such  ideas  the 
mosaic  interior  of  St.  Mark’s  must  have 
appeared  but  a “goffa’’  (to  use  Vasaris 
word)  monument  of  their  rude  and  barbarous 
forefathers.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that 
St.  Mark’s  did  not  share  the  fate  of  old  St. 
Peter’s  or  the  other  basilicas  of  Rome,  for 
Venice  was  not  a deserted  capital  like 
Ravenna,  but  a centre  of  the  revival  of  the 
new  studies  in  art  and  literature.  How 
often  Palladio,  or  Scamozzi,  or  their  fellow 
workers  in  the  great  change  of  taste  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  must  have  con- 
templated with  pleasurable  anticipation 
the  remodelling  of  the  old  building!  As 
we  know  from  their  writings,  they  could  but 
have  looked  upon  such  a building  as  quite 
beneath  criticism  from  their  standpoint  ot 
exclusive  admiration  for  the  Classic  style. 
And  certainly  the  Neo-Classicists  may  be 
allowed  to  have  had  some  reason  on  their 
side.  St.  Mark’s  is  not  an  example  ot  archi- 
tecture in  the  organic  or  true  sense,  any  more 
than  certain  other  great  churches  of  Italy 
which  are  in  what  the  Italians  call  the 
“ fragmentary  ” style,  such  as  Pisa,  or  Siena, 
built  up  of  second-hand  materials  in  a way 
which  may  be  highly  decorative  and  artistic, 
but  scarcely  to  be  deemed  the  highest  type 
of  architecture.  Critically  examined,  St. 
Mark’s  consists  of  little  more  than  a huge 
vaulted  shell  of  brickwork,  lined  and  deco- 
rated with  precious  marbles  and  mosaics ; 
but  not  one  of  its  innumerable  marble 
columns  was  ordered  at  any  quarry  for  the 
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purpose  ; all  were  stolen  from  Levantine 
buildings  and  sent  home  as  ballast  in  re- 
turning empty  galleys  of  the  period.  Its 
glass  mosaic  decorations  are  partly  remark- 
able on  account  of  their  being  used  nowhere 
else  in  Venice.  Within  the  region  of  the 
lagunes  there  is  nothing  exactly  resembling 
St.  Mark’s  either  in  construction,  scale,  or 
mode  of  decoration,  except  St.  Antonio  at 
Padua,  which  seems  a more  perfected 
example  of  the  same  system  of  building. 
The  more  ancient  Duomo  of  Torcello  has 
little  in  common  with  it  beyond  the  mere 
circumstance  of  a similar  decoration  in 
mosaic ; in  other  respects  this  venerable 
church  belongs  to  the  series  of  Basilicas  of 
Ravenna. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  escape 
of  St.  Mark’s  from  the  vandalism  of  the 
pseudo-classic  age,  in  addition  to  its  evident 
incompatibility  of  plan  and  construction 
with  the  models  of  the  later  taste,  was  the 
completeness  of  its  mosaic  decorations. 
Few,  if  any,  buildings  of  the  size  were  so 
complete  in  a mediaeval  style  when  the 
great  change  of  the  fifteenth  century  took 
place.  The  mosaic  pictures  which  were 
added  by  certain  celebrated  artists  at  that 
period  were  probably  in  the  form  of 
restorations  or,  rather,  substitutions  ; such, 
for  instance,  as  the  figure  of  St.  Mark- 
attributed  to  Titian — over  the  central  west 
door,  which  was  clearly  a mere  replacement 
of  the  much  older  mosaic  of  a totally 
different  style.  To  alter  the  basilica  at  all 
would  have  involved  the  complete  sweeping 
away  of  its  chief  and  characteristic  feature, 
the  mosaic  work  and  marble  sheeting  which 
covers  every  square  foot  of  its  brick  walls. 
St.  Mark’s  was  thus  one  of  the  few 
mediaeval  buildings  which  benefited  by 
a completeness,  which,  although  preventing 
that  picturesqueness  associated  with  a 
mingling  of  styles,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served it  as  a curiosity  on  account  of  its 
unique  character.  All  through  the  later 
centuries  the  golden,  glittering  splendours  of 
the  mosaic  doubtless  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Venetian  populace,  and  the  fact  that 
great  artists  like  Titian  associated  their 
names  with  such  a style  of  art  would  also 
naturally  tend  to  check  any  suggestions 
which  the  architects  of  the  period  would 
make  tor  converting  the  basilica  into  one  of 
the  coldly  correct  classical  reproductions  so 


often  attempted  in  those  days.  But  not- 
withstanding the  influences  surrounding  and 
threatening  its  very  existence,  St.  Mark’s 
escaped  and  survived  to  our  modern  days 
for  the  admiration  of  a generation  more 
eclectic  in  taste. 

As  has  been  remarked,  almost  the  only 
building  which  at  all  resembles  St.  Mark’s 
is  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Antonio  in 
Padua.  In  this  latter  the  same  massive 
piers  support  the  same  kind  of  domes,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  building 
suggests  that  a similar  use  of  mosaic  was 
originally  intended,  although  not  an  inch  of 
such  a decoration  was  ever  executed.  St. 
Antonio  was  evidently  built,  or  at  least 
finished,  long  after  the  change  of  taste  took 
place ; when  mosaic  was  no  longer  the 
medium  of  an  artistic  expression  to  which 
the  usual  developments  of  an  architectural 
style  such  as  the  Byzantine  seem  rather 
sacrificed.  Both  St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Antonio’s 
belong  to  a period  of  transition  from  the 
ancient  basilica  of  the  Ravenna  type  to  the 
church  of  the  short-lived  “ Gothic  ” style  of 
Italy.  In  St.  Antonio  the  beginning  of  the 
pointed  arch  mode  of  construction,  the 
striving  for  lofty  proportions,  and,  above  all, 
the  introduction  of  the  central  European 
type  of  east  end,  with  its  ambulatory  and 


At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  St: 
Mark’s  seems  to  have  been  remodelled  as; 
we  see  it  at  the  present  day.  St.  Antonia 
was  commenced — that  is  to  say;  designed 
—almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  its 
tutelary  patron  in  1231,  but  according  to 
some  accounts  it  was  not  finished  for  deco-' 
ration  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenthi 
century.  Roughly  speaking,  rather  more: 
than  a century  intervened  between  the  dates< 
of  the  two  greatest  monuments  of  Venetian 
architecture,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  what 
an  advance  in  methods  of  construction  and: 
in  general  design  had  taken  place  in  the: 
interval.  The  church  of  Padua  is  a magnifi-l 
cent  conception  from  every  point  of  view,, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  heavy  propor-' 
tions  and  want  of  a distinctly  architectural; 
character  and  style  in  St.  Mark’s  is  scarcely! 
redeemed  by  the  richness  of  its  mosaic. 
The  plan  of  St.  Antonio  is  clearly  a lineal; 
descendant  from  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  but  thei 
suppression  of  the  Byzantine  narthex  en-: 
closing  the  west  end,  and  the  introduction  oi: 
the  pointed  arch  as  a dominating  feature: 
in  place  of  the  older  style  of  construction,: 
create  an  altogether  different  effect.  Indeed,: 
to  the  ordinary  beholder  there  is  not  very 
much  resemblance  between  the  two  churches ; 
at  first  sight,  but,  perhaps,  if  we  allow  our-i 


chevet  of  encircling  chapels,  all  belong  j selves  to  imagine  the  interior  of  St.  Antonio  ; 
to  the  later  style ; whilst  at  the  same  j a blaze  of  mosaic  colour  and  gilding,  as  it 
time  a very  strong  resemblance  (especially  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  by  its  original  [ 
in  plan)  to  the  basilica  of  Venice  suggests  designer,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
the  possibilities  of  a still  finer  example,  as  becomes  clearer,  and  the  imposing  character: 
originally  designed,  of  a mosaic-lined  in-  of  such  a style  of  architecture  and  decoration 
terior  ol  grand  proportions  which  was  never  is  sufficiently  evident.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
carried  into  effect.  In  St.  Antonio  the  St.  Antonio  was  never  completed  as  a con- 1 
traditional  colonnades  of  the  ancient  basilica,  summation  of  the  Italo-Byzantine  style — a 
which  survive  to  some  extent  in  St.  Mark’s,  style  of  particular  originality  and  magni-  i 
are  eliminated ; the  vaulted,  domical  in-  1 ficence. 

terior  takes  tlm  place  of  the  older  long-  As  has  been  said,  the  interior  of  St.  1 

Mark’s,  owing  to  its  completeness  at  an 


drawn  aisles  with  lean-to  roofs.  But  unfor- 
tunately by  the  time  this  grand  building  was 
completed  the  mosaic  art  had  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  for  the  more  exact  fresco 


early  date,  escaped  to  a great  extent  the  1 
alterations  which  were  customary  in  churches 
during  later  ages.  But  St.  Antonio,  on  the  1 


painting,  with  all  its  astonishing  adaptability  contrary,  has  been  one  of  those  unfortunate 
to  ecorative  work.  The  huge  brick  shell,  ! buildings  fated  to  perpetual  remodelling  and 


instead  of  being  covered  internally  with 
glass  mosaic,  as  was  probably,  if  not  cer- 
tainly,  the  intention  of  its  original  designer, 


transformation.  The  magnificent  works  of 
art  with  which  it  is  crowded  are  in  them- 
selves perfect,  but  they  were  designed  : 


was  treate  in  the  style  of  a later  period  j by  men  who  could  ruthlessly  whitewash  the 
an  presented  a sufficiently  splendid  effect ; frescoes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  interior 
unb  its  rescoes  were  covered  up  with  the  appears  to  have  been  entirely  painted — the 
u utewas  1 of  the  sixteenth  century.  j domes,  vaultings,  walls,  pilasters — during 
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the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries.  These 
paintings  were  whitewashed,  probably  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  numerous 
additions  of  that  period  were  made  to  the 
interior.  At  a still  later  date  the  basilica 
suffered  from  a fire  which  would  necessitate 
an  additional  coat  or  two.  Not  only  the 
mural  decorations  of  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  with  its  domes,  &c , were  covered 
up,  but  the  side  chapels  of  individual 
character,  which  always  give  to  an  Italian 
church  such  additional  interest,  were  re- 
duced to  the  same  white  uniformity. 

At  the  present  day  a scheme  is  on  foot  to 
restore  the  interior  to  its  pristine  splendour ; 
but  not,  of  course,  with  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  mosaic  style  which  the  building 
was  so  evidently  designed  for.  The  frescoes 
of  the  westernmost  dome  have  been  laid 
bare  from  the  whitewash  in  a somewhat 
deplorable  condition,  but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently preserved  to  allow  of  a perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  original  painting.  Large 
designs  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  a firm  of  decorative  artists,  and  these  are 
exhibited  in  the  church  with  a view  of 
attracting  funds  for  the  work.  To  criticise 
these  productions  is  a little  difficult,  because 
even  the  large-scale  drawings  of  so  vast  a 
building  (about  100  ft.  in  height  to  the 
centres  of  the  domes')  are  necessarily 
inadequate  to  give  a true  impression  of 
what  is  intended.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  designs  merely  represent  an 
approximation  to  the  eventual  carrying  out 
of  the  work,  and  that  the  frescoes  will  be 
repainted  on  the  original  lines  as  far  as  may 
be.  These  drawings  have  the  unfortunate 
character  of  most  modern  decorative  work, 
they  are  too  evidently  the  result  of  study 
and  copyism,  made  in  an  office  or  studio  by 
a designer  whose  only  occupation  is  that  of 
making  such  small  drawings  of  work  to  be 
carried  out  in  execution  by  another  hand. 
One  of  the  eastern  chapels  is  being  at 
present  decorated  on  a separate  scheme  as 
the  national  offering  of  a Polish  committee. 

Whatever  the  present  scheme  for  restoring 
the  ancient  frescoed  interior  of  St.  Antonio 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  the  newly- 
instituted  government  department  for  the 
preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  Italy  will 
not  permit  anything  but  a most  accurate 
copy  of  the  remains  still  in  existence  be- 
neath the  whitewash. 

> ♦ l 

NOTES. 

At  a time  when  so  much  is 
Wi  Street  beinS  done  in  the  metropolis 

in  the  way  of  altering  its  streets 
and  thoroughfares,  the  case  of  “The  Property 
Exchange,  No.  i,  Ltd.,  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Wandsworth”  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  question  there  raised  was  whether  where 
an  existing  street  is  widened  all  or  only 
some  of  the  owners  of  property  fronting  on 
the  street  can  be  made  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  paving  the  portion  added, 
or  whether  it  forms  part  of  the  old  street. 
The  street  in  question  was  situated  at 
Tooting,  and  since  1855  had  been  a 
thoroughfare  repaired  by  the  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Works,  16  ft.  wide,  and  with 
a row  of  houses  on  the  south  side 
which  had  been  erected  some  seventy-five 
years  ago.  In  1898  the  roadway  was 
widened  to  40  ft.,  and  certain  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  north  side  ; and  in  1899 
the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  paved  the 


street  and  endeavoured  to  charge  the  ex- 
penses on  the  owners  ol  property  abutting 
thereon.  The  owner  of  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  resisted  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  street  was  an  old  street,  and  a summons 
against  him  was  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trates. This  exact  point  was  decided  in  the 
case  of  White  v.  Fulham  Vestry,  so  their 
decision  was  unquestionably  right.  The 
Local  Authority  then  apportioned  the 
expenses  of  paving  the  added  portion 
of  the  street  on  the  property  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
affirming,  the  Divisional  Court  have  held 
this  portion  to  be  a new  street  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  105  of  the  Metro- 
politan Management  Act,  1855,  charg- 
able  on  the  owners  of  property  fronting 
thereon.  The  decision  is  not  free  from 
difficulty  owing  to  the  wording  of  the  section, 
which  makes  the  “ owners  of  the  houses 
forming  such  street  ’’  liable  to  pay  these 
expenses,  on  which  it  was  contended  all  the 
owners  must  be  charged.  The  ratio 
decidendi  is,  however,  as  follows  : — Section 
77  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend- 
ment Act,  1862,  which  made  the  owners  of 
land  not  built  upon  also  liable  to  contribute, 
uses  the  words  “ the  owners  of  land  bound- 
ing or  abutting  on  such  street,”  and  “street’’ 
in  the  principal  Act  (Section  250)  is  made 
to  include  any  “highway,  road,  lane, 
and  a part  of  any  such  highway,  &c.,”  and 
the  Court  held  the  combined  effect  of 
those  sections  to  be  the  same  as  Section 
150  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  unde*- 
which  section  on  similar  facts  it  has  been 
held  (in  “Richards  v.  Kessick”)  that  the 
added  strip  formed  a “ new  street  ” for  the 
expenses  of  paving  which  the  frontagers  on 
such  strip  were  liable. 


The  powers  of  Urban  District 
^AuthwUfes?1  Autllorities  under  Section  25  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
received  consideration  in  the  recent  case  of 
Woodford  Urban  District  Council  v.  Stark. 
The  respondent  being  about  to  erect  two 
houses  gave  the  District  Council  due  notice, 
and  submitted  plans.  The  District  Council, 
on  the  report  of  their  surveyor,  disapproved 
the  plans  on  the  ground  that  a combined 
drain  was  shown  for  the  two  houses,  and 
laid  two  informations  against  the  respondent 
under  Section  25  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  The  justices  dismissed  those  informa- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction,  because  under  this  section, 
the  surveyor  had  only  power  to  consider  the 
size,  materials,  level,  and  fall  of  such  a drain. 
The  Divisional  Court  remitted  the  case  to 
the  justices,  intimating  the  section  gave 
power  to  order  a separate  drain  for  each 
house.  Before  the  Divisional  Court  the 
argument  seems  to  have  been  used  that  the 
two  houses  were  one  building,  and  con- 
sequently one  drain  only  was  necessary. 
This  argument  is  based  on  the  definition  of 
drain  contained  in  Section  4 of  the  Act  which 
defines  it  as  any  “ drain  of  and  used  for  the 
drainage  of  one  building  or  only  premises 
within  the  same  curtilage,”  and  on  certain 
cases  which  have  turned  on  the  question 
whether  the  system  of  drainage  was  a “drain” 
or  a “ sewer,”  with  a view  to  determining 
whether  the  private  individual  or  the  Local 
Authority  was  responsible  for  its  repair,  and 
in  this  connexion  semi-detached  houses  were 
held  one  building,  “ Hadley  v.  Webb,”  (1901, 
2 ch.,  126).  Under  Section  25  the  word 


“ house  ” is  used,  and  what  the  Urban 
Authority  has  to  consider  is  the  “effectual 
drainage  of  such  house  ” ; and  in  the  case 
under  consideration  the  Court  intimated  that 
the  section  contemplated  at  least  one  drain  for 
each  house.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  the 
Urban  Authority,  however,  can  only  regard 
the  effectual  drainage  of  that  particular 
house,  not  its  effectual  drainage  in  con- 
nexion with  any  particular  system  of 
drainage  in  use  in  the  district,  "Matthews 
v.  Strachan  ” (1901,  2 K.B.,  547). 


The  debate  last  week  in  the 
Pensions.  House  of  Commons,  which 
resulted  in  the  second  reading 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Greene’s  Bill  to  enable 
Local  Authorities  to  grant  old  age  pensions 
to  deserving  paupers,  was  little  better  than 
a waste  of  legislative  time.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  course, 
said  that  the  Treasury  could  not  possibly 
find  the  necessary  millions  which  this  Bill 
would  require  if  it  became  law.  The  House, 
nevertheless,  voted  for  the  second  reading. 
Members  will  thus  be  able  to  say  to  their 
constituents  that  they  have  done  their  best 
to  obtain  old  age  pensions  for  deserving 
poor,  though  all  those  who  passed  through 
the  division  lobbies  knew  perfectly  well  that 
this  measure  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
become  law.  That  Local  Authorities  in 
rural  districts  might  do  something  to  re- 
establish village  almshouses  for  aged  persons 
of  good  character  is  undoubted ; but  this 
they  have  now  the  power  to  do.  Archi- 
tecturally, there  are  no  more  interesting 
features  in  the  country  districts  than  the  old 
almshouses — such,  for  example,  as  those  at 
Abingdon.  No  doubt  the  system  requires 
very  careful  watching,  but  that  it  may  be 
used  in  the  future  beneficially  in  many  cases 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 


Two  The  Bills  promoted  by  the 
London  Commercial  and  the  South 

as  1 s’  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies 
respectively  have  both  been  shorn  of  im- 
portant clauses  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  them,  but  the  proposal 
that  the  standard  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  supplied  by  the  Commercial  Co. 
shall  be  reduced  from  sixteen  to  fifteen 
candles,  and  eventually  to  fourteen  candles, 
with  a compensating  reduction  in  the  stan- 
dard price,  was  not  opposed.  We  hope  to 
see  the  standard  price  of  the  gas  supplied 
by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Co.  reduced  next 
year  on  similar  terms.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  gas  is  now  mainly  used,  not  for  pro- 
ducing luminous  flames,  but  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  incandescent  lighting,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  reduction  in  the 
illuminating  power  was  not  opposed,  but 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  consumers  to  introduce  a heating 
power  standard.  The  heating  value  of 
gas  can  be  determined  readily  and  accu- 
rately, and  with  the  reduction  in  illuminating 
power  there  is  great  danger  of  a reduction 
in  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  and  a conse- 
quent decrease  in  its  value  for  heating, 
cooking,  and  power  purposes.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Bill  was 
that  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
the  Gas  Referees,  three  eminent  scientists 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  pre- 
scribe the  methods  to  be  used  for  testing 
the  metropolitan  gas  supply.  It  was  alsq 
(l 
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sought  by  this  Bill  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
testing  methods  set  forth  in  the  Gas  Works 
Clauses  Act,  1871.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  record  that  the  Select  Committee 
struck  out.  this  portion  of  the  Bill  without 
hesitation.  To  permit  less  efficiently 
purified  gas  to  be  supplied  would  be  a 
retrograde  step,  for  purification  is  not 
unduly  costly;  and  although  great  stress 
was  laid  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  upon 
the  worry  and  premature  senility  caused  by 
the  stringency  of  the  tests,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  competent  gas 
engineers  will  suffice  to  meet  the  demand. 


The  by-laws  concerning  the 

L.C.C.  use  0f  their  subways  which 
Subways.  , , 

were  approved  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  will 
be  of  interestjto  many  of  our  readers.  We 
note  that  the  electric  light  companies  are 
required  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  in- 
sulation [of  their  cables  and  the  highest 
electro-motive  force  for  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  Full  powers  for'entering  the  subways 
in  cases  of  emergency  are  given,  and  the 
keys  of  the  subway  entrances  will  be  kept  at 
specified  places,  The  County  Council  very 
properly  make  a rule  that  no  person  shall 
take  into  a subway  any  “ candle,  lamp,  or 
light  ” other  than  a safety  lamp  of  approved 
pattern.  They  also  strictly  forbid  smoking  or 
even  taking  a match  down  the  subway  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  inspecting  officer. 
Not  only  has  the  danger  from  leakage  from 
the  gas  mains  to  be  guarded  against  nowa- 
days, but  also  the  danger  from  explosive 
gases  distilled  from  the  bitumen  which  is  so 
largely  used  for  insulating  electric  mains. 
The  annual  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
various  subways  seem  to  us  to  be  scarcely 
equitable.  A gas  or  water  main  above 
36  in.  in  diameter  can  be  laid  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Victoria-embankment 
subway  for  an  annual  charge  of  50/.,  whilst 
for  an  electric  light  main  contained  in  a pipe 
only  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  gas- 
pipe,  the  charge  is  84/.  Again,  why  should 
the  charge  for  a cable  iS  in.  in  diameter  be 
only  three  times  as  great  as  for  a cable  3 it), 
in  diameter,  although  it  is  thirty-six  times  as 
heavy  and  takes  up  thirty-six  times  as  much 
room  ? 


Young  people  generally  think 
m"SH*  themselves  wiser  than  their 
elders.  Sometimes  they  are 
right,  more  generally  wrong.  Young  nations 
are  very  much  like  other  children,  and  are 
equally  ready  to  offer  advice  in  quarters 
where  it  is  not  required.  As  the  necessities 
of  young  people  are  not  entirely  those  of 
older  people,  so  the  necessities  of  young 
nations  are  not  those  of  older  nations. 
This  view  of  life  has  been  imperfectly 
realised  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
gradually  becoming  recognised.  One 
indication  of  this  change  is  afforded  by 
the  growing  popularity’ of  masonry  bridges 
among  American  railroad  engineers.  In 
our  own  country,  where  things  in  general 
are  of  thoroughly  settled  character,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  engineer  is  towards  solid  and 
lasting  work.  Consequently,  masonry  bridges 
have  never  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and 
metal  structures  of  the  same  class  have 
always  been  noted  for  massiveness  and  sta- 
bility, so  that  the  railway  viaducts  of  a past 
generation  are  still  quite  suitable  for  the 
greatly  increased  moving  loads  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
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practice  has  always  had  a tendency  towards 
the  lightest  possible  construction  consistent 
with  safety,  based  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  moment.  It  is  now  being  discovered 
across  the  Atlantic  that  closely-designed 
metal  structures  suffer  considerably  from 
the  great  weight  and  speed  of  modern 
traffic,  and  that  if  bridges  of  the  pre- 
sent are  to  be  the  bridges  of  the  future, 
the  margin  of  strength  must  provide  for 
future  development  as  well  as  for  present 
safety.  The  masonry  arch  can  be  econo- 
mically built  of  such  proportions  as  to 
comply  with  these  essentials,  and  there  are 
already  several  examples  demonstrating  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  in  America.  One  of 
these  is  the  Rockville  bridge,  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Co  , 
about  4,000  ft.  in  length,  and  consisting  of 
forty-eight  masonry  arches  of  70  ft.  span. 
A steel  bridge  on  the  same  system  is  shortly 
to  be  replaced  by  a masonry  viaduct  of 
twenty-one  arches  varying  from  51  ft.  to 
72  ft.  span  ; and  a new  masonry  bridge  of 
eighteen  60-ft.  spans  is  to  be  built  by  the 
company  across  the  Delaware  River  at 
Trenton.  It  is  certainly  unwise  to  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  steel  construction,  but  the 
other  extreme  is  equally  inadvisable. 


Some  interesting  data  have 
BuiinParReStS  been  furnished  during  the 
demolition  of  the  temporary 
buildings  erected  for  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
The  tests  applied  to  the  San  Marino  Pavi- 
lion appear  to  have  been  of  a particularly 
stringent  character,  including  the  agency  of 
fire,  and  afterwards  of  physical  force.  The 
structure  consisted  largely  of  armoured  con- 
crete, of  which  details  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  at  various  times.  With  the  object 
of  subjecting  the  whole  of  the  pavilion  to 
the  influence  of  the  ordeal  by  fire,  a portion 
of  the  concrete  flooring  between  the  ground 
and  first  floors  was  removed,  and  large  bon- 
fires of  woodwork  from  other  demolished 
buildings  were  then  lighted  on  the  ground 
floor,  so  that  every  part  of  the  structure 
should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flames. 
That  the  test  was  of  severe  character  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  glass  in  the  centre 
lantern  was  melted,  and  that  Portland 
cement  on  the  treads  of  the  staircase  had 
the  appearance  of  being  partially  fused. 
However,  no  serious  injury  was  caused  to 
the  essential  parts  of  the  structure,  for, 
although  plastering  suffered,  the  concrete 
construction  remained  intact.  Attacks  were 
next  made  with  a battering-ram  against  one 
of  the  turrets,  after  the  supports  had  been 
partly  removed.  The  weapon  employed 
weighed  about  two-thirds  of  a ton,  and, 
being  suspended  freely  by  ropes,  it  was 
operated  by  eight  men.  After  much  of  the 
pavilion  had  been  knockod  away,  the  corbel 
formed  by  half  the  building,  overhanging 
some  23  ft.,  and  weighing  about  50  tons, 
was  still  in  position  with  no  visible  support 
beyond  a slender  column  of  cored  brick- 
work. These  tests  seem  to  justify  the 
confidence  in  armoured  concrete  construc- 
tion entertained  by  Continental  architects 
and  engineers. 


Lord  Rayleigh  concluded  his 
' course  of  lectures  on  " Some 
Electrical  Developments  ” last 
Saturday.  He  began  by  showing  the  effect 
of  bringing  an  electrified  point  near  a jet 
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of  escaping  steam,  the  colour  of  the  jet 
becoming  darker  and  reminding  one  of  a 
thunder  cloud.  The  electrification  of  the 
jet  causes  the  minute  globules  of  water  to 
coalesce  into  larger  drops,  in  the  same  way 
that  atmospheric  electricity  causes  the  heavy 
rain  during  a thunderstorm.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  was  by  no  means 
as  simple  as  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
be.  The  lecturer  showed  that  the  same 
effect  could  be  produced  by  a current  of 
air  that  had  passed  over  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  merely  bringing  a flame  near  the 
jet.  He  also  showed  that  a jet  of 
water  which  contains  a trace  of  milk 
breaks  up  into  drops  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  an  electrified  jet  of  pure  water.  By 
means  of  a Braun  vacuum  tube  it  was  shown 
how  a beam  of  Kathode  rays  could  be 
deflected  by  an  ordinary  magnet,  and  by 
placing  this  beam  in  the  centre  of  a 
rotating  magnetic  field,  it  was  seen  that  it 
traced  out  a circle  of  light  on  a fluorescent 
screen.  Lord  Rayleigh  stated  that  good 
work  in  studying  magnetic  fields  by  this 
method  had  been  done  in  Germany.  A 
beam  of  Kathode  rays,  unlike  a galvano- 
meter needle,  had  no  inertia,  and  hence  no 
complicated  corrections  for  this  effect  had  to 
be  introduced  into  the  measurements.  The 
question  of  what  Rontgen  rays  are  is  still 
unsolved.  Unlike  light  cr  Hertzian  waves, 
they  cannot  be  refracted  or  polarised  ; it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
reflected.  We  would  expect  that  they  could 
be  diffracted,  but  careful  experiments  by 
Dutch  physicists  had  proved  that  no  trace 
of  this  effect  was  visible,  and  hence,  if  the 
Kathode  rays  be  caused  by  an  undulatory 
motion  of  the  ether  the  wave  length  must  be 
a hundred  times  shorter  than  the  wave 
length  of  violet  light.  The  old  controversy 
which  raged  in  Newton’s  time  as  to  whether 
the  corpuscular  theory  or  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  were  true  has  been  revived 
concerning  these  rays.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Kathode  rays  and  the  Becquerel 
rays  are  simply  streams  of  corpuscles. 
Lord  Rayleigh  would  point  out,  however, 
that  there  were  several  effects  common  to 
both  Rontgen  rays  and  ultra  violet  light 
namely,  that  they  both  discharged  bodies, 
electrified  negatively  and  affected  photo- 
graphic plates  and  fluorescent  screens.  Lord 
Rayleigh  concluded  by  showing  a striking 
experiment  which  illustrated  how  rapidly 
ozone  destroyed  indiarubber.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  experiment  would  explain  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  rubber  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  high  tension  electric  cables, 
and  has  generally  been  attributed  to  defects 
in  the  rubber  itself. 


The  paper  on  “ Electric  Rail- 
Raflways  ways  ” by  Messrs.  Swinburne 
and  Cooper  read  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers  last  week  is  a 
timely  and  valuable  one.  They  state  the 
problems  that  have  to  be  solved  very  clearly, 
and  give  approximate  solutions,  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  are  at  least  perfectly 
definite,  and  their  assumptions  are  all  stated. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  problems  by  giving 
a resume  of  recent  engineering  practice,  and 
trying  to  sift  out  those  solutions  which  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  they  boldly  offer 
original  solutions  arrived  at  on  scientific 
principles.  They  divide  the  problems  of 
electric  railways  into  three  classes,  namely, 
“ tubes,”  suburban  railways,  and  main 
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, lines.  As  tube  railways,  as  at  present 
! designed,  are  not  meant  to  be  linked 
on  to  other  lines,  they  offer  a very 
| special  problem,  in  which  the  main  difficulty 
S is  to  get  the  train  to  start  sufficiently  rapidly. 

I On  the  Central  London  Railway,  although 
i the  trains  stop  only  fifteen  seconds  at  each 
station,  yet  this  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  of 
I the  total  time.  The  authors  state  that  if  the 
cars  were  arranged  as  on  the  Metropolitan 
of  Paris,  so  that  a door  at  one  end  is  used 
: for  entering  the  car  and  one  at  the  other  end 
; for  leaving,  then  ten  seconds  would  be  long 
enough.  In  urban  lines  rapid  acceleration 
and  powerful  braking  are  of  paramount  im- 
1 portance.  The  authors  consider  that  the 
main  line  problem  is  not  yet  ready  for 
I serious  treatment,  but  they  point  out  many 
of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
; electrical  working.  In  this  case  the  power 
: can  be  cut  off  without  communicating 
with  the  driver,  and  so  he  will  have 
no  need  of  signals.  In  some  of  the 
systems  sketched  by  the  authors  it  would 
be  easy  to  signal  the  exact  position  of  the 
train  to  the  station.  “ Models  will  then 
move  along  plans  of  the  railway,  so  that  the 
trains  are  controlled  entirely  from  on  shore, 
so  to  speak.”  The  responsibility  of  the 
driver  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum ; all 
that  he  has  to  do  being  to  keep  a look  out 
for  anything  on  the  line  and  to  start  and 
stop  at  stations.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  run 
in  fogs  as  in  the  dark,  and  they  will  no 
longer  dislocate  the  traffic  as  at  present.  In 
the  subsequent  discussion,  Mr.  Dow,  a well- 
known  American  electrician,  criticised  the 
constant  current  system  the  authors  pro- 
posed. He  said  that  you  could  not  foretell 
the  behaviour  of  large  series  motors  merely 
by  knowing  how  small  ones  worked,  and 
that  he  had  found  by  practical  experience 
that  series  motors  on  constant  current  cir- 
cuits " bucked  ” severely,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  passengers  got  collected  at  one 
end  of  the  car.  He  also  gave  a humorous 
description  of  the  “hustling  ” tactics  adopted 
by  the  American  conductor  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  service. 


Invitations  have  been  issued 
Industries  f°r  a conference  to  be  held  at 
Warwick  Castle  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  on  the  subject  of  Village 
Industries.  Although  these  may  be  regarded 
as  largely  agricultural,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  a number  which  are  of  a purely 
mechanical  nature,  and  which  deserve  just 
as  much  consideration  as  those  connected 
with  farming  or  gardening.  Among  the 
various  means  by  which  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts  might  be  a little  stayed 
is  the  improvement  of  the  position  of 
various  industries  connected  with  woodwork 
sanitation  and  leather  work.  If  a dweller 
in  a country  district  can  get  as  good  work  at 
his  own  door  as  from  a distant  town,  he  will 
certainly  do  so,  and  the  well-to-do  artisan  in 
an  English  village  is,  in  many  respects,  in  a 
better  position  than  his  brother  in  a town. 
The  chief  means  to  produce  this  result  is  an 
efficient  system  of  technical  education  pro- 
longed and  systematic,  with  some  connexion 
between  education  and  [practice,  such  as  the 
giving  advantages,  educationally,  to  appren- 
tices in  the  various  trades  and  the  employ- 
ment by  Local  Authorities,  County  and 
District  Councils  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Local  Educational  Training 
Schools. 


During  the  past  few  years 
Hanover-square.  Hanover-square,  first  built 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
has  suffered  considerable  alteration, '^involv- 
ing the  loss  of  much  of  its  distinctive  and 
uncommon  architectural  character.  The 
houses,  beautifully  built;of  red  brick,  closely 
jointed,  in  the  south-west  corner,  and  having 
elevations  with  high  narrow  windows  (like 
that  of  a house  in  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish- 
square)  after  a very  infrequent  design, 
formed  a highly-pleasing  feature  of  the 
prospect  as  one  looked  towards  the  widened 
opening  of  George-street.  But  [at  that  spot 
is  now  being  erected  a block  of  flats  and 
chambers,  designed  by  Messrs.  C.  Bell, 
Withers,  & Meredith,  which  quite  mar  the 
old-world  dignity  and  repose  of  that  quarter. 
On  the  east  side  of,  the  square,  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover-street,  the  old  concert  and  ball 
rooms  built  for  Sir  John  Gallini  have  been 
replaced  with  a large  block  of  buildings  from 
plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Sawyer.  The 
“ Rooms,”  latterly  occupied  by  the  St. 
George’s  Club,  had  been  erected  on  the  site 
(purchased  for  5,000/.)  of  Lord  Dillon’s  town 
house  for  Sir  John  Gallini,  and  were  opened 
in  1775  by  Bach  and  Abel  for  concerts,  routs, 
and  masquerades.  It  is  said  that  Salaman 
there  directed  the  former  six  of  the  symphonies 
which  Haydn  composed  in  London,  1791-2, 
with  the  remaining  six,  in  the  following  year, 
for  Salaman’s  concerts.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  " Concerts,  of  Ancient  Music  ” were  re- 
moved from  the  King’s  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
to  the  Hanover-square  rooms,  which  were 
subsequently  used  during  a long  period  for 
the  annualperformances  of  the  “Messiah” 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
The  Philharmonic  concerts  were  transferred 
thither,  after  the  destruction  by  fire,  in  1830, 
of  the  old  Argyll  Rooms  in  Regent-street, 
built  by  Nash  for  Joseph  Welch,  and  there 
was  held  the  first  series  of  concerts  given  by 
the  Henry  Leslie  Choir.  The  ceiling  of  the 
great  room,  90ft.  by  35  ft,  was  painted  by 
Cipriani.  Since  the  Arts  Club  quitted 
their  old  premises  for  Dover-street,  the 
front  of  their  former  home  in  the  square  has 
been  altered  ; and  close  by,  on  the  north 
side,  is  a new  block  of  flats  and  shops,  with 
a return-frontage  in  Harewood-place,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  P.  Hoffmann,  which  ill  accords 
with  the  two  adjacent  fronts  of  Harewood 
House  with  pilasters  and  a rounded  bay 
coated  with  Liardet  cement,  as  added  by 
Robert  and  James  Adam. 


This  house,  situated  in  Aubrey- 
Towcr  Crei^y,  road(  and  an  adjoining  resi- 
Cainpden-hill.  dgnce  jQ  Campden  Hill-Square, 

■ill  shortly  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart, 
he  property,  covering,  with  the  garden 
round,  nearly  15,000  it.  superficial,  occupies 
lofty  position  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
nd  the  turret  of  Tower  Crecy  forms  a con- 
aicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  as  it  rises 
bove  the  trees  around.  It  was  built  lor  his 
wn  occupation  by  Thomas  Page,  the  civil 
□gineer,  who  died  in  1877  ; he  adopted  a 
uasi-Gothic  style  in  honour,  it  is  said,  of 
le  Black  Prince,  and  as  leaseholder  was 
;quired  to  hoist  a flag  upon  each  anniver- 
ary  of  the  battle  of  Cre9y. 


( There  is  no  more  picturesque 
5ejust,  Cornish  Church  than  that  of 
tossland.  gt  just,  in  RoSeland,  on  the 
e of  one  of  the  wooded  creeks  which 
ak  into  the  land  of  Falmouth  Harbour. 


3” 


The  overhanging  banks  of  the  old  grave- 
yard, now  bright  with  daffodils  and  prim- 
roses, and  hartstongue  fern,  add  to  its  charm. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  some  regret  that  we 
find  it  is  proposed  to  restore  it,  though  the 
work  is  intended  to  be  one  of  preservation 
and  not  of  reconstruction.  The  edifice  has 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Kinnaird  Jenkins,  the 
diocesan  surveyor.  There  are  certainly 
indications  of  structural  defects,  but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  more  will  be 
done  than  is  actually  necessary.  It  is  quite 
a mistake  to  take  out  the  stonework 
of  windows  in  which  there  is  no  valuable 
glass  until  they  are  at  the  very  last  stage  of 
decay.  Every  church  which  possesses  old 
architectural  features  should  have  these 
carefully  preserved  to  scale,  on  proper  plans, 
and  then,  when  in  the  last  resort  a window 
has  to  be  replaced,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
its  character.  There  is  even  yet  a too  great 
tendency  to  anticipate  the  work  of  time  in 
our  English  churches,  and  to  put  in  new 
work  which  is  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
structural  preservation.  To  fill  St.  Just  with 
new  stone  work  would  be  to  take  away  most 
of  its  charm.  The  name  itself  has  a great 
suggestion  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  the 
luxuriant  region  in  which  the  church  is 
placed.  It  may  be  disagreeable  to  destroy 
pleasing  allusions,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  that  “Roseland”  has  not  the 
meaning  which  one  would  popularly  sup- 
pose, but  should  be  strictly  “ Rosland,” 
which  means  moor  or  peat  land. 


„ r Among  the  illustrations  we 
Swimming  have  given  to  Mr.  Lever  s 
Baths-  interesting  paper  at  the  Archi- 
t&tural  Association  on  the  Port  Sunlight 
buildings,  is  the  plan  of  the  open-air  swim- 
ming-bath, which  we  have  given  because  it 
is  a suggestion  worth  attention  in  regard 
to  the  planning  of  swimming-baths.  It 
will  be  seen  (p.  3*3)  that  il  ia 

oval  in  shape.  Swimming  - baths  are 
almost  invariably  made  in  a long  rect- 
angular form.  Why  should  this  be  the 
accepted  form  ? The  result  is  that  a prac- 
tised swimmer,  who  could  go  many  lengths 
of  the  bath  without  difficulty,  has  to  stop 
and  turn  at  each  end.  With  an  oval  bath 
he  could  swim  round  and  round  without 
stopping.  In  baths  where  anything  like  an 
architectural  treatment  could  be  afforded, 
the  oval  plan  would  give  scope  also  for  a 
fine  architectural  effect,  in  a bath  on  a large 
scale. 


HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
ctural  Association  was  held  on  hriday  last 
eek  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
te  of  British  Architects,  No.  9.  Conduit-street, 
egent-street,  W.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith, 
resident,  in  the  chair.  . , 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
ad,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Heath,  R.  D.  Wells,  and 
H Wheeler  were  elected  members. 

On,  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  hon. 
cretary,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
r.  F.  E.  Williams  and  to  Messrs.  Derry  & 
oms  in  connexion  with  the  visit  on  the  8th 
st.  to  the  new  premises  in  Kensington  High- 

feet.  „ _ , 

New  Premises  tuna. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  the 
Rowing  additional  donations  to  the  New 
remises  Fund  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Bateman, 
cs.  ; Noel  F.  Barwell,  4/.  4s.;  W.  J.  N. 
illard,  2/.  2s.  ; and  D.  F.  Fyfe,  1 /.  is.  The 

hairman  said  he  had  pleasure  in  readmg  the 
Rowing  letter,  received  from  Mr  Bateman  . 

I have  been  much  interested  in  follovving  the 
lbscription  list  for  the  new  premises  fund  fol- 
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owing  upon  your  appeal  for  f mall  donations* 
which,  I think,  you  putin  exactly  the  right  way 
to  encourage  the  younger  members  to  give 
something  from  time  to  time,  as  they  can 
afford  it.  I am  sending  you  a guinea  towards 
one  of  five  guineas  which  I propose  to  spread 
over  five  years,  and  hope  this  course  will  be 
followed  by  others.  Men  do  not  care  some- 
times to  give  only  a small  amount  when  a 
larger  sum  is  required,  but  we  all  know  from 
experience  that  a big  bill  of  extras  may  be 
made  up  of  a number  of  small  items.  I hope 
you  will  soon  have  sufficient  funds  to  justify  a 
start  being  made.  I was  through  the  Day 
School  recently,  and  should  like  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  masters  a .d  students.” 

The  Chaiiman  also  announced  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  would  be 
held  on  the  18  h prox.,  when  Mr.  A.  Needham 
Wilson  will  read  a paper  entitled  “ A Tour 
through  the  South  of  France.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  library,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors  : — 
“ Summer  Holidays  Among  the  Glories  of 
France,”  presented  by  the  author,  Mr.  T. 
Francis  Bumpus.  “ Monastic  Seals  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,”  by  Gale  Pedrick,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Noel  F.  Barwell.  “ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1900  to 
1901,”  presented  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


Dwellings  Erected  at  Port  Sunlight  and 
Thornton  Hough. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  then  read  the  following 
paper  : — 


When  your  Association  did  me  the  honour 
to  invite  me  to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Villages 
of  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton  Hough,”  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  before  accept- 
ing your  invitation  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  my  ability 
to  treat  tf  e subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
architect. 

You  were  good  enough  to  repeat  your  invi- 
tation aftt  r receiving  this  explanation,  and  now, 
if  you  gne  me  your  kind  indulgence,  I will 
endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to 
render  an  account  of  the  building,  planning, 
and  laying  out  of  Port  Sunlight,  and  of  the 
partial  re-building  of  thevilligeof  Thornton 
Jlough. 

Taking  Port  Sunlight  first,  its  history  is  soon 
told.  Our  works  were  started  in  Warrington 
in  January,  1886,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  the 
site  being  found  to  be  too  small  for  our  rapidly 
growing  bjsiness,  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  remove  entirely  to  some 
rural  district  where  ample  acreage  could  be 
secured  adjacent  to  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
port, with  reasonable  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  supply  of  labour.  To  provide 
this  a decision  had  first  to  be  made  as  to  which 
part  of  England  was  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular manufacture  it  was  intended  to  carry 
on.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  River  Mersey 
was  selected  as  the  best  for  our  business. 

Obtaining  maps  of  the  district,  I next  pro- 
ceeded to  examine,  partly  by  walking,  partly 
by  taking  train,  the  most  likely  localities,  and 
finally  settled  on  land  on  the  Bromborough 
Pool,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Birkenhead,  and  about  seven  miles  across 
the  river  from  Liverpool  Town  Hall.  The 
intention  was  to  build  works  and  village.  The 
village  was  part  of  the  scheme  from  its  very 
inception.  Our  first  purchases  were  about 
fifty-six  acres  of  land,  of  which  twenty-four 
were  intended  for  the  business  and  works  and 
thirty-two  for  the  village.  From  time  to  time 
the  area  was  added  to  by  purchase  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  until  to-day  the  area  is  230  acres, 
of  which  about  ninety  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
business  and  140  to  the  village. 

The  ninety  acres  devoted  to  the  business  are 
of  no  interest  to  us  to-night,  and  therefore  we 
will  dismiss  them  and  the  buildings  erected 
thereon  from  our  thoughts,  and  confine  our 
attention  to  the  140  acres  devoted  to  the 
village. 


1 lie  1 avines  or  gutters,  up  which,  to  a gre 
or  less  extent,  in  former  days  the  tide  usee 
flow,  we  have  filled  up,  and  levelled  the  1 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  but  only  so  a 
raise  it  above  high-water  mark.  This  le* 
toe  ravines  available  for  use  as  parks  and 
creation  grounds,  and  so  treated  they 
become  the  feature  of  thevillage.  At  the  u 
lion  with  Bromborough  Pool  a dam  is  in  coi 
of  construction,  which  will  cut  these  parts 
Irom  the  incoming  tides,  and  also  serve  to  ct 
a road  at  that  point  across  the  pool. 


Fig  1. — The  Auditorium. 

Messrs.  Grayson  Quid,  Architects. 


Fig  2. — Plan  of  Auditorium. 


The  roads  have  been  so  planned  that  whilst 
making  direct  and  shortest  ways  to  important 
points,  such  as  the  railway  station,  the  ferry, 
the  tramway  terminus,  and  to  the  office  and 
works,  they  shall  still  form  wherever  possible 
curves  and  sweeps  following  the  lines  of  the 
ravines. 

Another  object  aimed  at  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  village  has  been  that  none  of  the  houses 
should  have  their  backs  to  the  railway  line.  It 
is  remarkable  how  little  this  is  thought  of  in 
laying  out  building  land  adjoining  railways, 
and  yet  I know  of  no  feature  of  such  an  estate 
that  ought  to  have  more  careful  attention,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  the  financial  success  of  such 
undertakings,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  using  the  railways.  The  general  width 
of  the  roads  has  been  fixed  at  40  ft. — say 
S yards  roadway  and  8 ft.  each  for  footpaths, 
but  our  widest  road  is  12  yards  for  roadway 
and  12  ft.  for  footpaths.  I don’t  know  whether 
it  is  a recognised  rule  to  make  the  footpaths  as 
many  feet  wide  as  the  roadways  are  yards  in 
width,  but  I have  always  found  this  to  give  a 
most  excellent  proportion.  In  order  to  realise 
the  intention  of  leaving  the  ravines  as  parks 
and  recreation  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  diverge  from  the  directness  of  the  roads  to 
adjacent  local  centres,  the  ravines  had  to  be 
spanned  at  several  points,  and  with  two 
exceptions  where  bridges  have  been  built,  this 
has  been  done  by  means  of  banks  of  earth.  In 
building  these  bridges  the  intention  has  been 
to  add  distinct  objects  of  interest  to  the  village. 

The  first  of  the  two  bridges  is  the  one  near 
the  schools,  spanning  the  park  at  that  point.  It 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Ford- 
ham,  of  Chester,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  the  village.  The  second 
bridge  carries  Bolton-road  across  the  ravine  to 
its  continuation  to  New  Chester-road.  This 
bridge  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
W illiam  and  Segar  Owen,  of  Warrington,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
solid  and  strong,  yet  light  and  graceful.  It  is 


an  ideal  structure  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  At  the  time  the  bridge  was 
built  we  did  notown  and  could  not  then  readily 
acquire  the  land  bounding  the  north-western 
buttresses  of  the  bridge.  The  ravine,  there- 
fore, for  many  reasons,  could  not  be 
spanned  by  an  embankment.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  continuation  of  Bolton-road 
to  New  Chester  - road  was  an  urgent 
matter  that  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Hence  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
the  building  of  the  bridge,  which  gave  us  the 
outlet  we  required  and  rendered  us  indepen- 
dent of  adjoining  landowners,  with  the  result 
that  we  were  able  later  to  purchase  whatever 
land  we  required  to  the  north  of  Bolton-road. 
Whether  this  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  independent  outlet  being  first  created  I can- 
not say  ; but  if  that  had  appeared  to  us  to  be 
possible,  the  bridge  in  all  probability  would 
not  have  been  built,  and  thevillage  would  have 
lost  one  of  its  most  striking  features.  The  total 
area  occupied  by  ravines  is  121,000  square 
yards,  or  about  25  acres.  Adjoining  one  of 
these  ravines  we  are  erecting  a gymnasium 
using  wood  as  the  building  material. 
In  another,  we  are  erecting  an  open-air 
theatre,  which  for  want  of  a better  name  will 
be  called  the  Auditorium  (figs.  1,  2).  The 
sloping  banks  of  the  ravine  allow  of  a perfect 
arrangement  of  seats  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  classic  Greek  theatres.  Of  course,  I 
know  it  is  somewhat  risky  to  build  an  open- 
air  theatre  in  this  uncertain  climate,  but  the 
view  taken  is  this,  that  we  may  possibly  rely 
on  four  months  during  which  we  shall  find 
this  theatre  extremely  useful,  and  as  the  cost  of 
such  an  open-air  theatre  is  certainly  not  more 
than  one -quarter  that  of  a fully- enclosed 
building,  it  appears  to  be  a fairly  economical 
arrangement.  In  addition,  is  it  not  desirable 
to  cultivate  more  the  capacity  of  our  English 
climate  for  open-air  summer  amusement  ? 

However,  in  any  case  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment.  Adjoining  another  of  the 
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Fig  5. — Open  air  Swimming  Ba'h,  Port  Sunlight. 


Me -ns.  IV.  S Owen,  Architects. 


avines  and  occupying  a triangular  piece  of 
[round  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
'Profitably  used,  an  open-air  swimming  bath 
fig.  3)  has  been  made.  The  shape  of  the  bath 
15  oval  ; length,  100  ft ; breadth,  75  ft.  ; 3 ft. 
I.eep  at  one  end  and  7 ft.  4 in.  at  the  other  ; 
k/ith  wooden  dressing-rooms  placed  in  con- 
enient  positions. 

1 What  I may  call  the  first  public  building  to 
!>e  erected  at  Port  Sunlight  was  the  Gladstone 
Hall,  opened  by  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
tone,  in  November,  1891.  This,  in  my  un- 
irofessional  opinion,  is  the  most  appropriate 
tillage  hall  we  have.  It  is  simple  and  unpre- 
entious,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  tor 
vhich  it  was  designed,  and  most  suitable  and 
appropriate  for  erection  in  a village.  The 
tendency  at  Port  Sunlight  has  been  during  the 
ast  few  years  for  our  architects  to  become 
nore  and  more  elaborate  in  architectural 
design,  and  more  and  more  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  costly  building  material.  Although  this 
nas  been  done  with  the  most  happy  results  in 
.he  majority  of  cases,  I rather  look  upon  such 
buildings  as  teaching  merely  what  can  be  done 
with  unlimited  money,  and  whilst  this  is  very 
right  and  proper  in  its  own  way,  it  does  not 
teach  us  so  useful  a lesson  as  the  more  difficult 
one  of  planning  and  designing  simple,  beauti- 
ful, and  inexpensive  buildings  suitable  to 
village  life  and  village  means. 

But  Gladstone  Hall  has  for  long  been  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  village,  and  there- 
fore an  additional  dining-hall  has  been  built, 
at  present  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  works  and  village. 


This  hall  is  called  Hulme  Hall,  and  I certainly 
feel  a little  more  at  liberty  to  criticise  it,  since 
it  was  built  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architects  who  designed  Gladstone  Hall, 
Messrs.  William  and  Segar  Owen,  of  Warring- 
ton than  whom  no  one  have  been  more  happy 
in  their  work  at  Port  Sunlight,  to  whom  also 
we  are  indebted  for  the  quiet  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  earliest  buildings  in  the  village  which 
have  given  to  it  its  distinctive  English  village 
character.  Probably  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  size  of  ^ Hulme  Hall  ( 
were  greater  than  appear  at  first  sight,  the 
problem  being  to  provide  dining  accommoda- , 
tion  for  not  less  than  1,500  people  seated  at 
small  tables— say  six  persons  at  each  table. 
The  effect  produced  on  one's  mind  by  Huime 
Hall  is  not  that  of  a village  building,  bu 
rather  that  referred  to  above  as  showing  what  j 
can  be  done  with  unlimited  money  lavishly! 
spent,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  useful  les- 
son village  architecture  should  teach.  How- 
ever, the  hall  answers  its  purpose  most  admir- 
ably, and  should  prove  to  be  a centre  of  me  1 
for  the  village  as  long  as  the  village  is  m exist- 
ence.  The  cooking  arrangements  are  most 
admirable  and  perfect.  A happier  or  brighter  , 
spectacle  than  the  hall  at  noon,  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  healthy,  bright  girls  seated  at  the  j 
clean,  neat  tables,  would  be  difficult  to i find. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  we  built  the 
Gladstone  Hall  we  built  a block  of  cottages, 
with  a shop  at  one  end  of  the  block.  This 
shop  is  now  used  as  the  village  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  is  well  worth  attention. 
The  half-timber  work  in  this  shop  is  solid  oak, 


employed,  as  nearly  as  the  modern  Building 
Acts  will  allow,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it 
would  have  been  employed  had  the  shop  been 
erected  300  years  ago.  The  same  remark 
applies  practically  to  all  the  half-timber 
buildings  at  Port  Sunlight,  although  there 
are,  I think,  one  or  perhaps  two  cases  where 
this  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
village  stores  used  to  be  at  this  shop,  but 
the  growth  of  the  village  soon  rendered  it 
too  small,  and  therefore  large  central  shops 
were  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Douglas  & Fordham,  of  Chester.  The  site 
selected  is  at  the  corner  of  Bolton-road  and 
Bridge-street,  and  the  group  of  shops  consists 
of  grocery  and  provision  shop,  drapery  and 
millinery  shop,  and  butcher's  shop.  These 
stores  are  managed  by  the  employees  them- 
selves entirely,  and  whatever  capital  is  em- 
ployed is  provided  by  themselves,  and  what- 
ever profits  are  made  are  divided  amongst 
themselves.  , „ , .. 

Over  the  entire  area  of  the  three  shops  is  the 
Girls’  Institute,  with  large  central  hall  and  side 
classrooms,  the  latter  formed  by  movable 
wooden  screens,  so  that  when  required  they 
can  be  thrown  into  the  central  hall.  This  is 
the  girls’  club  of  the  village,  and  one  o'  our 
mosc  useful  institutions.  Sewing  classes, 
ambulance  classes,  &c.,  are  held  here  during 
the  winter  months,  and  in  a lesser  degree  also 
during  the  summer.  This  institution  does  not 
quite  correspond  to  the  Men  s Social  Club, 
being  a more  educational  institution  than  the 
men's  club.  This  latter  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mesrrs.  Grayson  & Quid,  of  Liver- 
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Messrs.  Grayson  & Quid,  Architects. 


pool,  and  has  proved  a most  useful  and 
successful  building  for  its  intended  purpose. 
It  contains  the  usual  accommodation  for 
billiards,  games,  reading,  &c.,  inside,  with  a 
full-sized  bowling  green  adjoining.  Opposite 
the  men's  club  is  a range  of  buildings  with  a 
“past."  Its  present  use  is  as  an  addition 
to  the  school  accommodation  of  the 
village.  Prior  to  that  it  was  used  as  a 
girls’  restaurant  on  the  first  floor,  with  small 
confectionery  shop,  estate  office,  and  care- 
taker’s rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Earlier 
again  the  first  floor  had  been  divided,  as  in 
those  early  days  one  half  was  found  to  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  the  girls’  restaurant, 
and  the  other  half  was  available  for,  and  was 
used  as  a junior  social  club.  None  of  these 
uses,  however,  is  the  original  one  for  which 
the  building  was  designed  and  built,  which 
was  to  provide  a series  of  four  homes,  each 
with  twelve  cubicle  bedrooms,  and  with  bath- 
rooms, parlour,  living-room,  kitchen,  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  accommo- 
dating a total  of  forty-eight  girls,  being 
twelve  girls  in  each  of  the  four  homes, 
with  provision  also  for  matrons  and  staff  for 
each  house.  The  charge  for  this  accommoda- 
tion was  2s.  6d.  a week  for  each  girl,  and  this 
included  everything  except  washing  of  the 
girls’  wearing  apparel  and  cost  of  food.  This 
charge  was  based  upon  the  cost  to  the  girls 
of  the  cheapest  and  usually  very  inferior 
lodgings  to  be  obtained  in  the  worst  and  most 
crowded  adjoining  districts.  However,  the 
girls  objected  to  the  idea  altogether.  The 
homes  never  attracted  more  than  a dozen  girls 
at  one  time.  Finally  they  had  to  be  closed 
and  adapted  for  other  uses.  I believe  the 
girls'  objection  was  due  more  to  the  suspicion 
they  had  that  they  were  being  asked  to  live  in 
what  appeared  to  them  an  institution,  and  pro- 
bably also  to  the  ridicule  of  other  girls,  than  to 
any  other  cause.  They  were  making  a respect- 
able living,  and  their  womanly  pride  preferred 
to  be  independent,  and  to  ‘ find  their  own 
lodging  accommodation  with  some  working 
man's  family. 

But  the  buildings  of  which  we  are  most 
proud  at  Port  Sunlight,  both  architecturally 
and  otherwise,  are  the  school  buildings,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Douglas  & Ford- 
ham.  All  the  social  work  of  the  village  centres 
round  these  buildings.  Undenominational 
Divine  services  are  held  here  on  Sundays  by 
our  resident  minister,  the  Rev.  S.  Gamble- 
Walker.  They  are  used  also  as  Sunday 


schools  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  as  day 
schools  on  weekdays.  In  addition  they 
are  in  constant  use  for  social  and  educational 
functions  on  week-nights.  Additional  schools 
are  now  in  process  of  building  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Grayson  & Quid  fig.  4),  which, 
when  completed,  will  raise  the  school  accom- 
modation to  a provision  for  ovci  1,500  scholars. 
A church  is  also  being  built,  rom  designs  by 
Messrs.  William  & Segar  Owci  . I would  like 
to  describe  this  church  to  you  but  I am  afraid 
that  if  I attempted  to  do  S'  you  would  be 
wearied  by  my  inability  to  clearly  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  it  to  your  minds.  I can  only 
say  that  the  aim  and  intention  has  been  to  pro- 
duce an  honest  piece  of  work,  worthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  with  every 
detail,  both  inside  and  outside,  speaking  of 
thoroughness  and  truth,  and  with  such  orna- 
ment only  as  would  add  dignity  to  the  building 
and  produce  a feeling  of  reverence  in  those 
worshipping  within  or  viewing  it  from 
without. 

I must  not  forget  to  take  you  to  our  village 
inn— called  Bridge  Inn— built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Grayson  & Ould.  It  is  unlicensed, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  for  a licence  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  it  is  one  of  our  most 
successful  and  useful  buildings,  providing 
easily  day  accommodation  for  many  hundreds 
of  visitors,  with  a few  bedrooms  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  visitors  requiring  to 
make  a longer  stay  in  the  village.  Considering 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  securing  all 
that  was  demanded  of  the  architects  at  a cost 
within  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  successes  of  the  village. 

And  now,  before  leaving  Port  Sunlight  and 
proceeding  to  the  little  village  of  Thornton 
Hough,  let  us  examine  the  various  types  of 
cottages  built  at  Port  Sunlight.  We  have 
really  two  standard  types  only — the  cottage 
and  the  parlour  house— although  we  have 
some  half-dozen  cottages  which  have  less 
accommodation  than  the  standard  type  of 
cottage,  and  perhaps  a dozen  houses,  occupied 
by  our  clergyman,  doctor,  schoolmaster, 
managers  and  heads  of  departments,  which 
provide  specially  for  those  they  were  designed 
and  built  to  accommodate,  and  present  no 
special  variation  from  the  usual  villa  or 
moderate-sized  family  house. 

We  will,  therefore,  pass  these  exceptions 
over,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  standard  type,  which  really  is  the  type 
for  97  out  of  every  100  houses-  In  planning 


the  standard  type  the  idea  has  been,  firstly,  to 
provide  a garden  as  foreground  to  the  cottage 
and  screen  from  the  road.  These  front  gar- 
dens are  in  every  case  kept  in  proper  order 
and  cared  for  by  ourselves.  We  have  found 
by  experience  that  no  other  plan  is  successful 
in  securing  a character  to  the  village,  and 
avoiding  the  unsightliness  of  here  and  there 
the  obtrusion  of  neglected  plots  of  garden 
which  would  mar  the  whole  effect.  This  care 
by  ourselves  of  front  gardens  is  effected  at  a 
cost  of  3d.  per  garden  per  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  front  gardens  we  have  also  allot- 
ment gardens  to  almost  each  block  of  cottages. 
These  allotments  the  tenants  cultivate  them- 
selves as  vegetable  gardens,  or  properly  fence 
and  use  for  poultry,  &c.  These  allotment 
gardens  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
cottage,  and  are  the  very  safety-valve  of  the 
village.  Their  use  and  appreciation  by  the 
villagers  speaks  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do  of  the  absolute  need 
for  such  means  of  healthy  recreation. 

The  accommodation  in  the  cottage  type  (fig.  5) 
provides  for  three  bedrooms  upstairs,  and  living- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  bathroom,  and  larder 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  enclosed  yard  and 
usual  outbuildings.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  any  variation  from  dimensions 
chosen  has  not  been  popular  with  the  villagers. 
If  the  rooms  are  made  larger  it  entails  more 
work  on  the  wife  than  she  is  able  to  devote 
to  their  care,  and  therefore  the  house  soon 
loses  its  tenant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rooms  aie  smaller,  they  will  not  accommodate 
the  necessary  furniture,  with  a like  result.  In 
fact,  a workman’s  cottage  must  fit  like  a glove 
the  wants  of  a tenant  if  it  is  to  be  a successful 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  himself,  wife,  and  family.  Having 
settled  by  experience  the  most  suitable  type  of 
cottage,  it  has  been  adhered  to  in  all  the 
cottages  at  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton. 

The  parlour  cottages  differ  from  the  ordinary 
cottages  in  having  an  additional  bedroom  on 
the  first  floor  and  a parlour  on  the  ground  floor. 
In  a few  cases  the  scullery  in  these  houses  has 
been  fitted  with  a kitchen  grate,  so  that  all  the 
cooking  could  be  done  there,  leaving  the  kitchen 
to  be  used  as  a dining' room.  The  general  type 
adopted  for  the  parlour  houses  has  proved 
popular,  and  therefore  has  been  settled  upon 
as  permanent. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  village  at  Port 
Sunlight  is  soon  told.  The  capital  it  has  taken 
to  buy  the  140  acres  of  land,  build  the  cottages, 


houses,  schools,  shops,  institutions,  clubs,  &c., 
and  including  making  the  roads,  laying  out  the 
parks,  &c.,  has  been  over  350,000/. 

Our  standard  type  of  cottage  thirteen  years 
ago  cost  us  200/.  each  to  build,  and  identically 
the  same  cottage  in  1901  cost  us  330/.  to  build. 
The  parlour  houses  cost  us  then  about  350 /. 
each  to  build,  and  now  about  550/.  each. 

Upon  this  350,000/.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, 
receive  no  interest  or  return  whatever,  the 
rents  being  fixed  at  such  an  amount  as  only  to 
pay  for  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and  maintenance. 
The  rents  have  had  to  be  increased  from  3s. 
per  cottage  per  week  to  5s.  per  cottage 
per  week,  owing  to  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  parks  and  roads,  and  of  the 
cottages  themselves.  The  cost  of  repairs  has 
gradually  grown  to  extravagant  proportions, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  every  tenant  has  been 
allowed  practically  any  repairs  he  asked  for. 
This  was  allowed,  because  the  tenants  as  a 
whole  paid  the  total  cost  of  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, but  this  system  does  not  bring  it  so 
clearly  home  to  individual  tenants  that  extrava- 
gance in  requests  for  skilled  workmen  for 
trivial  repairs  is  expensive.  There  are  clear 
indications  shown  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  requests  during  the  last  six 
months  that  the  last  raising  of  the  rents  is 
having  a good  effect.  From  our  experience, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  with  the  most  econo- 
mical expenditure  on  repairs  and  maintenance 
the  rental  of  a cottage  to  cover  rates,  taxes, 
repairs,  and  maintenance  only  would  be  3s.  6d. 
per  week,  and  of  a parlour  house  5s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  that  out  of  such  rental  nothing  would 
be  available  as  interest  on  capital  outlay. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  land  at  240/.  per 
acre,  and  taking  ten  cottages  per  acre  as  the 
maximum  number  possible  per  acre,  after 
allowing  the  proportion  of  each  cottage  for 
parks  and  recreation  grounds,  we  should  have 
a total  cost  for  cottage  and  land  of  354/.,  which 
at  4 per  cent,  interest  and  1 per  cent,  de- 
preciation (in  addition  to  cost  of  maintenance 
already  provided  for),  is,  say  17 /.  14s.  per 
cottage  per  annum,  or  say  6s.  iod.  per  cottage 
per  week.  Adding  this  to  the  cost  of  rates, 
taxes,  repairs,  and  maintenance,  we  have  a 
rental  of  10s.  4d.  per  cottage  per  week  as  the 
letting  value  of  the  cottages  of  Port  Sunlight 
on  an  ordinary  commercial  basis.  Taking  the 
rate  of  interest  at  3 per  cent,  and  of  deprecia- 
tion at  ^ per  cent.,  the  sum  of  4s.  gd.  per 
cottage  per  week  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
these,  and  consequently  a gross  rental  of 
8s.  3d.  per  cottage  per  week  would  be  sufficient. 


My  object  in  mentioning  this  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  build  a village  such 
as  Port  Sunlight  is  not  commercially  possible 
at  the  present  time.  To  ask  either  of  the  above 
rents  would  be  to  place  the  possibility  of  living 
in  such  a village  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
village  tenants.  How  can  the  difficulty  be 
met  ? There  are  only  two  possible  channels 
of  reduction — cheaper  land  and  less  expensive 
buildings.  The  value  of  the  land  for  cottages 
is  fixed  by  the  number  of  cottages  the  law 
allows  to  be  built  upon  it.  If  the  legal  maximum 
were  twelve  cottages  per  acre,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  land  for  cottages  to 
reach  a higher  value  than  twelve  cottages 
would  bear.  The  present  Building  Acts  allow 
of  forty-five  cottages  being  crushed  like  sar- 
dines in  a box  on  one  acre  of  land.  The  effect 
of  this  absence  of  proppr  restrictions  operates 
in  all  cases  to  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the 
land.  In  Liverpool  this  is  seen  by  competi- 
tions amongst  builders  themselves,  who 
elevate  to  the  level  of  a fine  art  the  study 
of  how  many  cottages  can  be  squeezed 
upon  a given  area.  The  ingenious  builder 
who  can  see  his  way  to  squeeze  the  most 
houses  on  a given  plot  of  land  sees  his  way 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  highest  price 
for  the  land  and  so  to  secure  it.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  restriction  of  the  number  of 
cottages  to  be  built  upon  a given  area  of 
land — to  say  twelve  cottages  per  acre.  This 
will  allow  400  yards  of  land  for  cottage  and 
garden,  and  proportion  of  roads  and  open 
spaces  for  parks  and  recreation  grounds.  This 
is  the  maximum  limit  possible  for  maintenance 
of  healthy  life.  A limit  of  ten  cottages  per 
acre,  or  480  yards  per  cottage  would  be  better. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, and  1 venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  here 
a magnificent  field  worthy  of,  and  awaiting  the 
attention  of,  our  best  architects.  This  subject 
should  not  be  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  what 
we  often  thoughtlessly  call  the  jerry  builder, 
a man  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  a most  useful 
member  of  society — more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  The  so-called  jerry  builder  has  to 
make  the  most  of  an  almost  impossible  position 
— to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  for  cheap 
dwellings,  regardless  of  consequences — and  I 
maintain  that,  building  upon  dear  land,  he  does 
all  that  can  be  done  with  the  materials  at  his 
disposal.  If  our  best  architects  would  onl> 
come  to  his  assistance  by  studying  the  present 
day  requirements  to  be  provided  for  in  dwelling 
houses,  the  cheapest  and  best  materials  for  the 
purpose,  the  preparation  of  the  same  by  machi- 


nery, as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  by  hand- 
labour,  to  study  the  saving  to  be  effected  by 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  large  masses 
rather  than  singly,  and  to  do  so  with  greater 
effect  and  less  monotony  than  by  building  as 
at  present  ; in  fact,  to  raise  architecture  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dwellings  of  the  million  on  to 
broad,  comprehensive  lines,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
only  true  basis  that  architecture  can  ever 
occupy — the  supplying  of  the  requirements  of 
the  age  with  economy,  simplicity,  and  charac- 
ter. Modern  domestic  architecture  requires  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  twentieth 
century,  in  the  same  way  that  naval  architec- 
ture has  done  in  shipbuilding,  and  to  accom- 
plish as  much  by  disregarding  traditions,  as  to 
building  materials,  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
dwellings  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  naval 
architecture  has  done  by  disregarding  traditions, 
as  to  shipbuilding  materials,  in  supplying  our 
present-day  demands  for  ships. 

We  know  that  for  certain  buildings  which 
must  be  monumental  and  important  we  are 
not  likely  to  discover  better  building  materials 
than  stone,  granite,  or  marble.  But  dwellings 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  need  not  be  monu- 
mental. If  they  can  be  inexpensively  built  to 
stand  absolutely  sound,  weather  proof,  and 
sanitary,  for,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  years,  they  will 
better  supply  the  present-day  requirements 
than  if,  by  increased  cost,  they  were  built  to 
stand  good  for  300  years.  The  changing  life 
of  our  citizens,  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon 
them  to  follow  their  employment  wherever  it 
may  lead  them,  and  the  fact  that  our  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  in  fifty  or  sixty  years  the 
site  of  cottages  may  in  all  probability  be 
wanted  for  other  purposes— all  point  to  the 
present-day  requirements  in  cottages  being  not 
for  cottages  to  stand  hundreds  of  years,  but 
tens.  Understand  I am  not  speaking  of 
the  building  of  villas  or  mansions,  say, 
from  70/.  a year  rent  and  upwards.  I only 
refer  to  cottages,  and  what  for  want  of  a 
better  word  I may  call  “ parlour  houses,”  the 
rentals  being  from  a few  shillings  a week  to 
say  so/,  or  40/.  a year.  I know  of  no  greater 
service  the  architects  of  the  country  could 
perform  during  the  new  century  than  the 
designing  of  economical  cottages  and  small 
houses,  unfettered  by  tradition  as  to  material 
to  be  used,  and  guided  only  by  the  wants  of 
the  age  for  economical,  sanitary,  healthy 
houses,  to  endure  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  only. 

We  will  now  pay  a short  visit  to  the  village 
of  Thornton  Hough.  Here  the  problem  was 
not  how  to  build  an  entirely  new  village,  but 
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how  to  rebuild  an  old  one.  The  exteriors  of 
some  of  the  old  cottages  in  the  village  were 
very  picturesque  when  seen  in  fine  weather, 
but  unfortunately,  the  more  picturesque  the 
exterior  appearance,  the  more  dirty,  dark, 
damp,  unhealthy,  and  at  variance  with  all 
ideas  of  common  decency,  was  the  interior. 
The  villagers  in  many  instances,  but  not  every 
one,  were  attached  to  these  old  ruins.  I well 
remember  one  case  where  the  tenants,  a farm 
labourer  and  his  wife,  had  brought  up  a 
family  of  ten  children  in  a cottage  with  one 
bedroom  only.  The  thatched  roof  was 
falling  in  and  the  walls  were  bulging  out.  A 
son-in-law  of  the  tenants  was  the  village 
carpenter,  and  I referred  the  old  lady  to  him 
to  satisfy  her  that  nothing  but  pulling  down 
was  possible.  He  expressed  his  inability  to  do 
anything,  saying  in  his  own  emphatic  way, 
“ If  yer  touch  the  roof  ye’ll  push  the  walls  out, 
and  if  yer  touch  the  walls  ye’ll  have  the  roof 
down.” 

This  unwillingness  to  move  did  not  apply  to 
all  cases.  I remember  one  tenant,  a widow 
woman  with  one  son,  asking  me  if  I could  not 
build  her  another  bedroom  to  her  cottage,  as 
her  lad  was  growing  up  now  and  they  had 
both  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  She  then 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  was  over 
twenty*  There  were  other  cases  even  worse 
than  this  as  far  as  mixing  the  sexes  in  single 
bedrooms  was  concerned,  and  cottages  worse 
than  the  one  with  roof  and  walls  falling  down. 
Such  cottages  were  the  most  picturesque  exter- 
nally. However,  all  difficulties  in  the  end 
were  overcome.  Only  the  irreclaimable 
cottages  were  pulled  down  and  new  cottages 
built  in  their  place.  Cottages  offering  the 
slightest  possibility  of  reformation  were  altered, 
repaired,  and  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 
The  new  cottages  were  not  always  built  on  the 
site  of  those  pulled  down,  but  as  far  as  possible 
this  was  done,  so  as  to  preserve  the  general 
outline  of  the  village. 

A score  or  more  of  additional  cottages  have 
been  added  to  the  village  to  supply  the  growing 
need  of  the  agricultural  and  farm  labourers  of 
the  parish. 

I have  confined  the  tenancy  of  the  cottages 
to  the  village  labourers,  and  in  consequence 
have  only  about  1 per  cent,  of  direct  return  on 
the  investment.  I have,  however,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing — if  that  is  any  satisfac- 
tion— that,  under  present  building  possibilities 
however  “ jerry  ” and  however  plain  and  ugly 
I might  have  built,  at  the  rentals  which 
village  labourers  can  afford  to  pay,  the  result 
as  an  investment  would  have  been  little 
different.  To  raise  the  rents  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  to  force  the  original  village 
population  away,  and  to  replace  them  with  a 
different  class  of  tenant  entirely.  But,  in- 
directly, I believe  I have  full  and  ample 
return,  partly  in  the  value  of  the  farms  I have 
in  the  parish,  which  would  be  seriously  de- 
preciated if  farm  labourers  could  not  be 
housed  in  the  village  ; and,  secondly,  in  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  to  me  to  do  what  it 
appeared  to  me  ought  to  be  done  for  those 
living  in  the  village. 

Messrs.  William  & Segar  Owen,  of  War- 
rington ; Grayson  & Ould,  of  Liverpool  ; and 
Douglas  & Fordham,  of  Chester,  are  the  archi- 
tects I was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  to  design 
and  carry  out  the  work.  The  same  general 
plan  or  type  of  cottage  has  been  adopted  at 
Tnornton  as  at  Port  Sunlight,  and  the  same 
provision  for  gardens  and  recreation  grounds 
has  been  made. 

And  now  allow  me  to  explain,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  my  position  and  work 
better,  that  I have  always  wished  that  I had 
been  an  architect.  1 have  been  building  since 
when,  at  nine  years  of  age,  a lean-to  rabbit 
hutch  absorbed  all  my  spare  time  for  that  year. 
The  following  year  this  rabbit  hutch  appeared 
to  be  capable  of  extension,  and  it  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  on  a more  extensive  scale, 
allowing  a number  of  small  boys  to  stand 
upright  inside  the  hutch.  The  third  year  saw 
a further  development  in  carrying  out  a start- 
hng  idea,  that  of  covering  the  roof  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  about  6 in.,  and  planting  oats 
therein,  with  the  object  of  raising  food  for  the 
ever-increasing  stock  of  rabbits.  But,  alas  ! 
the  best  laid  plans  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft 
jeyL  mj  say  nothing  of  those  of  architects 
and  builders,  for  although  the  corn  grew 
luxuriantly  in  the  early  spring,  it  all  withered 
away  in  the  summer  heat,  and  so  this  economy 
• lpa,ce’  had  it  proved  practicable, 

might  have  done  so  much  for  distressed  agri- 
culture, had  to  be  abandoned.  Nothing  dis- 


couraged, as  far  as  my  building  instincts  were 
concerned,  the  year  following  I built  a pigeon 
cote,  and  so  on,  each  and  every  year  finding 
me  engaged  in  some  building  operation,  right 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  career  that  opens  up 
such  immense  possibilities  for  influencing  the 
world  in  which  we  live  as  that  of  the  architect. 
The  best  and  most  reliable  records  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  civilisation  in  the  world  are 
architectural.  It  is  true  we  have  the  stone 
and  flint  implement  age,  but  although  they 
teach  us  that  their  users  were  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  foes,  we  learn  little  of  their 
higher  or  home  life.  In  the  case  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  the  incipient  craving  for  buildings 
does  show  itself,  it  is  true,  but  only  very 
slightly.  It  is  not  until  the  first  architect 
appears  on  the  scene  that  man  comes  within 
the  reach  of  a higher  life.  There  can  be  no 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  architect  was  the 
first  and  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
art  workers  that  have  raised  us  to  our  present 
state  of  civilisation.  The  art  of  the  painter  is  a 
most  important  one,  but  it  is  clear  that  until 
there  were  suitable  buildings  in  which  to 
place  them,  paintings  on  walls  or  canvas  were 
impossible.  And  yet,  architecture  is  one  of 
the  least  remunerative  of  the  professions.  If 
an  architect  does  his  duty  to  himself  and  client, 
and  supplies  full  necessary  detail  drawings  to 
the  builders;  if  he  carefully  and  conscientiously 
supervises  the  progress  of  the  building  during 
erection,  he  will  have  a very  small  sum  left  for 
his  own  personal  remuneration  after  paying 
the  salaries  of  draughtsmen  and  assistants. 
And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession that  it  does  contain  a body  of  men 
who  maintain  a high  level  for  their  profession, 
as  free  as  the  requirements  of  life  will  permit 
from  unworthy  thoughts  of  personal  remunera- 
tion. And  with  a very  few  exceptions  this 
appears  to  have  been  always  the  case  with 
architects  in  all  countries  and  all  ages. 

Why  it  should  be  so  I fail  to  see,  yet  it  does 
appear  to  me  from  my  own  observation  that, 
attention  once  directed  to  money-making  as  an 
aim  and  object,  art  vanishes.  No,  if  money- 
making is  to  be  the  aim  and  ambition  of  life, 
then  leave  architecture  and  become  soap- 
boilers, sugar-boilers,  cotton-spinners,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  shipowners,  merchants — 
anything  and  everything  almost.  It  is  true 
many  of  these  latter  reach  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and  I hope  few  architects  arrive  there. 
Still,  if  money-making  is  the  highest  aim  of 
life,  then  architecture  is  not  the.  calling  to 
follow.  But  money-making  is  not  the  highest 
object  of  life,  but  service  to  our  fellow  men, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  an  architect’s  career 
is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  in  the  whole 
range  of  honourable  callings. 

Since  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  trained  to  the  honourable  profession  of 
an  architect,  and  since  my  instincts  all  lead 
me  in  that  direction,  I have  had  to  be 
content  to  follow,  but  at  a most  respectful 
distance,  in  the  company  of  architects,  and  to 
build  under  their  guidance  and  direction  what 
little  building  I have  done.  No  doubt  I have 
led  them  into  many  errors  by  insisting  on  my 
own  way  being  followed  as  against  their 
trained  and  mature  judgment.  None  the  less 
on  that  account  I hope  to  remain  always  on  the 
most  friendly  footing  with  all  architects,  and 
that  my  love  of  the  profession,  with  a life-long 
devotion  to  its  aims  and  ambitions,  will  make 
them 

“ To  my  faults  a little  blind, 

To  my  virtues  very  kind." 

For  myself,  I thank  most  heartily  and  sincerely 
every  architect  who  has  carried  into  effect,  and 
freed  from  their  native  blemishes  and  defects, 
and  made  beautiful,  my  own  crude  and  un- 
trained ideas. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks,  said  it  was  very  refreshing  to 
have  a layman  like  Mr.  Lever  give  them  such 
a charmingly-illustrated  paper,  and  to  have 
had  it  put  in  their  hands  beforehand,  and 
thus  to  have  enabled  all  to  follow  the 
lecturer  as  he  read,  must  have  added 
greatly  to  their  pleasure.  The  little  peep 
they  had  had  of  Port  Sunlight — a very  appro- 
priate name  for  the  place — showed  them  a 
development  far  and  away  beyond  anything 
which  had  been  done  before,  and  Mr.  Lever 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work— and 
his  architect  also,  judging  from  the  sketches 
of  the  buildings  erected.  To  combine  philan- 
thropy and  business,  as  Mr.  Lever  had  done 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  himself  and  those 


working  about  him,  was  one  of  the  highlit 
ideals  that  a man  could  have.  When  one 
went  through  the  dreary,  dingy,  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  our  country,  and  the  dreary, 
dismal  parts  of  our  metropolis,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  of  a man  coming  forward, 
though  engaged  in  business,  and  Tying  to 
raise  somewhat  the  dreary  lot  of  the  people 
who  worked  in  such  conditions.  Mr.  Lever 
had  not  only  thought  of  the  ordinary  living 
needs  of  the  people  ; he  had  also  provided 
gardens  and  allotments  at  the  back  of  the 
houses.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  could  help  to  elevate  men’s 
minds  it  was  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
that  innate  love  which  we  all  have 
for  flowers,  and  also  that  natural  desire 
to  raise  something  from  the  soil.  What 
was  more,  the  people  seemed  to  appreciate 
what  had  been  done.  Nothing  was  more 
likely  to  raise  the  noblest  instincts  of  man  in 
his  leisure  hours  than  the  teaching  of  Nature. 
There  must  be  many  difficulties  which  people 
doing  the  work  Mr.  Lever  had  set  his  hand  to 
had  to  face— social,  political,  and  religious 
difficulties,  and  he  (the  speaker),  judging  from 
what  he  had  said  about  undenominational 
Divine  service,  would  have  thought  the  religious 
difficulty  was  likely  to  be  the  most  serious. 
Was  the, church,  the  plan  of  which  seemed 
hardly  satisfactory,  designed  for  undenomina- 
tional service?  In  his  remarks,  however, 
about  the  church  they  were  erecting  at 
Port  Sunlight  Mr.  Lever  rose  to  a sublime 
height,  and  he  could  think  of  no  higher 
sentiment  or  aim  for  any  church  builder  or 
architect  than  was  contained  in  those  words. 
One  practical  matter  was  put  before  them  very 
conclusively  in  the  paper,  and  that  was  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  cost  of  buildings 
in  recent  years,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
practical  experience  in  the  matter  could  con- 
firm that.  An  increased  cost  of  65  per  cent, 
in  thirteen  years  was  enormous.  In  regard  to 
the  Port  Sunlight  scheme,  they  could  not 
suppose  that  away  from  the  business  adjacent 
to  these  houses  the  movement  would  have  been 
such  a success.  Mr.  Lever’s  advice  as  to  build- 
ing houses  to  last  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  might 
have  its  good  points,  but  he  (the  speaker)  did 
not  think  they  would  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Lever.  As  architects  they  felt  they  ought  to 
build  even  a cottage  as  well  and  soundly  as 
they  could,  at  the  same  time  with  characteristic 
simplicity,  and  with  the  present-day  regula- 
tions which  were  forced  upon  them,  buildings 
were  not  likely  to  be  insanitary.  He  quite  saw 
Mr.  Lever’s  point,  i.e,t  that  cottage  buildings, 
however  well  built,  were  likely  to  be  removed 
after  a short  time,  but  that  was  also  the  case 
with  many  large  houses  which  had  not  been 
erected  long.  They  must  all  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lever  for  his  kind  and  cour- 
teous words  of  appreciation  of  architecture  and 
architects.  Too  often  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  clients  and  the  public  of  architecture  was 
wanting,  and  the  greatness  of  their  art  was  not 
recognised  as  it  should  be.  If  architects  had  a 
high  aim  in  their  art,  they  must  congratulate 
Mr.  Lever  on  having  a higher  aim  in  his  work, 
i.c.,  the  object  of  trying  to  raise  the  lives  of 
people  and  making  them  happier  and  better, 
and  they  could  congratulate  him  on  his  work. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  the  Association  was  fortunate  in 
having  had  such  an  interesting  paper  from  a 
layman,  whose  ideas  were  so  untrammelled. 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  had  had  a magnificent 
opportunity  in  this  scheme,  for,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged  by  the  plan  of  the  estate,  they 
had  secured  a piece  of  ground  which,  with  its 
levels  and  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  was 
admirably  suited  for  laying  out  in  a picturesque 
manner,  and  it  was  greatly  to  their  credit  that 
they  had  made  such  a selection,  because  if  it 
had  been  an  ordinary  estate,  with  a flat  and 
uninteresting  surface,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  have  laid  it  out  satis- 
factorily, and  in  their  selection  Messrs.  Lever 
Bros,  must  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  the 
site.  The  manner  in  which  the  roads  and  the 
estate  generally  had  been  laid  out  seemed 
altogether  admirable  and  picturesque,  and  the 
buildings  were  certainly  far  ahead  of  anything 
which  had  been  done  before  in  connexion  with  a 
manufacturing  village.  The  only  estate  which  he 
could  call  to  mind  which  was  at  all  analogous 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  was 
the  Bedford  Park  estate  near  London,  but  those 
buildings  were  erected  under  entirely  different 
conditions,  and  there  was  no  connexion  with 
manufacturing.  Messrs.  Lever  had  had  suffi- 
cient foresight  to  realise  that  it  was  not  neces- 
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sary  for  each  building  to  pay  5 per  cent.,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that,  though  they  did  not 
receive  an  adequate  financial  return  directly 
from  the  letting  of  the  houses,  they  must  feel 
the  benefit  resulting  from  their  workpeople 
living  in  sanitary,  well-built,  and  beautiful 
houses,  and  it  must  have  a great  tendency  to 
elevate  the  moral  character  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  on  the  estate,  and  it  must  attract  better 
workpeople.  He  supposed  that  crowding  was 
practically  non-existent.  One  of  the  most 
l interesting  features  on  the  estate  was  the  open- 
i air  theatre,  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
great  deal.  It  was  a pity  more  attempts 
1 of  the  same  kind  were  not  possible  in 
England,  and,  notwithstanding  oyr  trea- 
j cherous  climate,  there  were  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year  when  open-air  theatres 
were  possible,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  many  places  in  England  where  the  open- 
air  theatre  would  be  possible  and  very  desir- 
able, and  he  hoped  the  Port  Sunlight  example 
would  be  followed  and  that  more  open-air 
theatres  would  be  established  in  England.  As 
to  the  cost  of  buildings,  he  was  afraid  Mr. 
Lever  had  put  before  them  an  almost  im- 
possible ideal,  and  he  did  not  think  an  architect 
could  ever  hope  to  compete  with  the  jerry 
builder  as  to  price,  even  though  he  might  use 
his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  and  economise  in 
every  way.  At  the  same  time,  he  believed 
there  was  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  cheapening  building,  and  if  a greater 
amount  of  thought  were  given  to  the  subject 
of  cottages  and  small  buildings  they  could  be 
much  more  economically  built  than  they  are 
now.  Mr.  Lever  said  he  had  always  desired 
to  be  an  architect  ; he  thought  Mr.  Lever 
might  congratulate  himself  that  he  was  not, 
for  he  was  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being 
able  to  admire  architecture  without  having  the 
worry  of  designing  it.  Moreover,  it  was  most 
probable  that  had  Mr.  Lever  been  an  architect 
Port  Sunlight  would  not  have  existed,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  congratulate  themselves 
that  Mr.  Lever  is  what  he  is. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  said  they  could  not  com- 
pare the  building  of  cottages  erected  by 
architects  under  the  ordinary  conditions  in 
rural  districts  with  the  cottages  erected  by  Mr. 
Lever  for  his  workpeople  at  Port  Sunlight,- 
where  such  magnificent  accommodation  had 
been  provided,  not  only  in  roomy  cottages,  but 
in  schools,  halls,  gymnasia,  and  other  public 
buildings.  In  a village  like  Port  Sunlight  the 
drainage,  water,  gas,  &c.,  used  at  the  manu- 
factory existed  for  use  in  the  village,  and  the 
cost  of  these  matters  being  reduced,  the  problem 
was  a comparatively  easy  one.  Had  Mr.  Lever 
succeeded,  by  giving  his  workpeople  such 
splendid  accommodation,  in  counteracting  the 
ill  effect  of  trade-unionism?  In  regard  to  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  he  felt  that  the 
railway  companies  could  provide  satisfactory 
accommodation  near  the  great  centres  at  a 
reasonable  rental,  and  a rental  which  would 
give  a fair  return  on  the  outlay.  All  around 
our  big  cities  the  railway  companies  could  get 
land  at  a minimum  price— land  which  at 
present  had  no  approach — on  which  they  could 
lay  out  and  build  villages  for  the  working 
classes,  whom  they  would  carry  from  the 
villages  to  the  towns.  If  that  were 
done  on  a sufficiently  large  scale,  and  on  a 
well  thought-out  scheme  under  a competent 
architect,  it  would  provide  satisfactory  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes.  What  Mr. 
Lever  had  done  he  supposed  the  railway  com- 
panies could  do  at  probably  half  the  cost,  for 
the  transit  of  material  for  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
brickfields  could  probably  be  started  on  some 
of  the  companies’  land  adjoining  the  railway, 
and  the  bricks  and  tiles  required  could  be 
made  at  a minimum  of  cost,  and  in  that  way 
there  might  be  a solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
how  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  work- 
ing classes  near  the  towns,  but  yet  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Lever  might  be  able  to  tell  them 
what  was  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people 
of  this  large  village  at  Port  Sunlight,  and  the 
generous  amount  of  land  given  for  cultivation 
to  each  cottage — what  was  the  percentage  of 
illness  to  the  ordinary  population  of  other 
manufacturing  towns  where  kindred  industries 
were  carried  on. 

Mr.  Anderson  Graham,  editor  of  Country 
Life , said  he  thought  the  old  building  by-laws 
had  been  a very  great  obstacle  to  the  building 
of  good  country  cottages.  Those  by-laws  had 
now  been  abolished,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  from  Mr.  Lever  if  they  had  interfered 
in  any  way  with  the  provision  of  the  neces- 


sary accommodation  that  was  required  at  Port 
Sunlight.  It  was  an  undoubted  evil  that  at  the 
present  day  we  had  in  England  great  towns 
like  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh  growing  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  country 
districts  were  really  becoming  depopulated. 
It  had  often  been  suggested— and  Mr.  Lever,  at 
Port  Sunlight,  had  shown  that  the  suggestion 
was  a practical  and  good  one— that  some 
industries  might  be  suitably  Iransplanted  to 
the  rural  districts.  He  thought  there  might  be 
a very  large  number  of  such  settlements,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  better  model  than 
Port  Sunlight.  He  had  been  interested  in  the 
matter  of  providing  dwellings  in  the  country 
for  the  labouring  classes,  and  what  Mr.  Lever 
had  said  had  filled  him  with  a certain  amount 
of  despair.  His  friend,  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  shown  that  the  average 
rent  an  agricultural  labourer  was  able  to  pay 
for  his  cottage  was  is.  6d.  per  week.  How 
was  it  possible  to  provide  cottages  that  would 
pay  at  that  rental  ? Landlords  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  it,  for  they  had  been  losing  on 
their  land  for  years,  and  agricultural  depression 
was  no  fanciful  affair.  A great  many  landlords 
had  experienced  a dead  loss  on  their  land,  and 
were  quite  unable  to  build  cottages  for  the 
labourers — though  no  doubt  some  could,  and 
some  actually  had  erected  fine  cottages  at  con- 
siderable expense,  which  were  generally  rent 
free.  The  problem  was  how  to  provide  a cottage 
for  an  agricultural  labourer  at  a rental  which  he 
could  afford  to  pay  ? He  would  like  to  know  from 
Mr.  Lever  somewhere  about  the  average  wage 
earned  by  the  tenants  of  the  cottages  on  the 
estate.  Mr.  Lever  had  worked  out  the  rent  of 
those  cottages  at  about  10s.  per  week,  which 
did  not  include  cost  of  management,  and  the 
question  was,  what  wage  should  a working 
man  receive  in  order  to  be  well  able  to  pay  a 
rental  of  10s.  per  week  for  his  cottage  ? The 
matter  was  important,  because  if  cottages  were 
to  be  erected  on  a sound  business  basis  rather 
than  a philanthropic  one,  they  would  have  to 
be  put  up  at  a price  which  would  allow  a rent 
from  which  a fair  return  of  capital  would  be 
possible. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hopkins  said  he  was  dis- 
appointed to  hear  that  the  cottages  at  Port  Sun- 
light did  not  pay  interest  on  outlay.  No  doubt 
the  comparative  expensiveness  of  the  artistic 
finish  of  the  houses  had  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  that,  but  the  second  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Lever  deserved  attention — i.e.,  the  cost  of  the 
land.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lever  what  he 
thought  of  the  Garden  City  Association,  and 
their  attempt  to  keep  down  the  first  cost  of  the 
land  (on  which  they  hoped  to  erect  towns  and 
industrial  villages)  to  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  agricultural  land.  As  to  the  by-laws,  they 
had  heard  a great  deal  from  one  quarter  and 
another  of  the  advisability  of  reducing  the 
stringency  of  them,  and  there  were  certainly 
by-laws  the  stringency  of  which  might  be 
reduced  without  injuring  the  man  for  whom 
the  by-laws  were  created — viz.,  the  occupier. 
If,  by  reducing  the  stringency  of  the  law,  the 
sanitary  minimum  were  also  reduced,  then  the 
by-laws  had  better  not  be  altered.  He  asserted 
that  the  by-laws  ought  to  be  made  more  strin- 
gent as  to  the  minimum  of  the  amount  of  the 
ground  on  which  a house  and  a certain  num- 
ber of  people  could  be  placed,  and  felt,  with 
Mr.  Lever,  that  the  minimum  ought  to  be 
increased.  He  was,  moreover,  convinced  that 
such  a restriction  applied  throughout  the 
whole  country  would  tend,  not  to  enhance,  but 
possibly  to  reduce,  the  price  of  building  land, 
while  it  would  absolutely  certainly  improve 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  life. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  said  he  would  like  to 
know  from  Mr.  Lever  whether  that  gentleman 
stipulated  that  only  his  workpeople  should 
occupy  the  cottages  he  had  erected,  and,  11 
so  what  proportion  of  his  workpeople 
occupied  such  cottages?  Mr.  Lever  seemed  to 
have  solved  an  economic  problem,  for  in  spite 
of  what  he  had  done  for  his  workpeople  he  had 
prospered  himself,  and  had  proved  that  it  payi- 
to  take  care  of  the  workers.  He  thought  it 
was  also  confirmed  in  other  directions  that 
better  work  was  done  by  people  who 
were  well  housed  and  whose  general  con- 
ditions were  looked  after.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  hear  what  Mr.  Lever  had  done  ior 
the  recreation  of  the  people  ; railway  com- 
panies. in  their  housing  schemes,  rarely  did 
anything  in  the  way  of  providing  swimming- 
baths,  theatres,  schools,  &c. ; there  was  no 
doubt  that  many  young  people  left  the  quiei 
village  life  for  the  excitement  and  amusement 


of  the  large  towns,  which  they  thus  helped  to 
overcrowd  ; and  by  seeking  to  amuse  the 
people  in  the  village,  as  Mr.  Lever  had  done, 
they  were  kept  from  drifting  to  the  towns. 
How  were  his  gymnasia  and  theatre  carried 
on  and  conducted  ? Were  there  men  in  his 
employ  who  undertook  the  management,  or  did 
Mr.  Lever  provide  gymnasium  instructors,  &c.  ? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell  said  no  doubt  criticisms 
would  be  made  on  the  paper  to  the  effect  that 
the  scheme  described  was  too  utopian  to  be  of 
general  application  ; but  it  would  be  a great 
pity  if  any  one  went  away  with  such  an  idea. 
There  were  two  absolutely  distinct  problems  in 
regard  to  housing  the  working  classes,  viz.,  the 
housing  of  the  manufacturing  class,  and  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Mr. 
Lever  had  in  no  way  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  housing  the  agricultural  labourer, 
which  was  a very  large  question  and  embraced 
the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of  agricul- 
ture in  England.  In  connexion  with  the  im- 
proved housing  of  the  artisan  class,  he  (the 
speaker)  recalled  an  account  he  had  read  of 
the  beginnings  of  such  a movement,  initiated  by 
the  Waterbury  Watch  Co.  some  years  ago  in 
America.  That  company  laid  down  carpets  in 
the  rooms  where  the  girls  worked  and  put  flowers 
in  the  windows,  and,  in  answer  to  the  charge 
of  extravagance,  they  were  able  to  show  that 
these  adornments  paid  for  themselves  several 
times  over  in  the  increased  and  improved 
production  of  the  workers.  Such  movements 
were  not  merely  philanthropic,  but  produced 
material  as  well  as  ideal  results.  We  heard  a 
great  deal  nowadays  of  the  attack  on  England's 
commercial  supremacy  by  the  huge  American 
Trusts.  If  anything  could  defeat  this  invasion 
it  would  be  by  following  Mr.  Lever’s  example 
in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  workpeople, 
and  so  obtaining  increased  results  from  their 
labour.  In  that  connexion  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lever  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  such  a paper  before  his  fellow  manu- 
facturers or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself. 
Could  he  but  impress  others  with  his  ideas 
they  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  lead  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nation  generally,  and  of 
architects  in  particular. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Arundel  said  he  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Port  Sunlight  and  Thornton  Hough, 
and  what  pleased  him  most  was  to  see  the 
healthy  children  and  to  note  their  eager  desire 
to  receive  a smile  from  Mr.  Lever  as  he  went 
among  them. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  said  Mr.  Lever  had  dealt 
with  a subject  which  ought  to  occupy  their 
minds  very  much  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  say,  with  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  that  architecture  is  eternal  and  you 
ought  to  build  for  it,  but  it  never  was  so 
historically,  so  far  as  the  housing  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  concerned.  There  was 
nothing  more  interesting  or  more  extraordinary 
than  a visit  to  the  sites  of  some  of  the  great 
metropolises  of  the  past.  Take  Memphis,  for 
instance,  when  you  walk  over  the  desert  sand 
it  is  hard,  indeed,  ti  believe  that  here  was  once 
a capital  of,  perhaps,  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
All  these  great  centres  had  been  resolved  into 
dust, and  sun  dried  bricks  was  the  secret  of  so 
complete  a loss,  and,  therefore,  he  held  that 
Mr.  Lever  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  what 
architects  had  to  do  was  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  hour,  and  try  and  relieve  the  aspect 
of  towns  given  over  to  distressing,  monotonous, 
jerry-built  houses,  run  up  purely  on  a financial 
basis  to  bring  in  a certain  percentage.  He 
was  afraid  that  Mr.  Lever’s  suggestion  as  to 
limiting  the  number  of  houses  put  on  a given 
area  of  land  was  calculated  to  defeat  his  own 
object.  If  they  made  it  unlawful  to  erect  more 
than  a certain  number  of  houses  on  that  land, 
he  did  not  see  how  that  could  lower  the 
cost  of  the  land  ; it  rea”y  wr  uld  increase  it,  for 
the  only  result  would  he  tnat  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  build  four  or  five  storied 
buildings — flats,  in  fact,  such  as  were  erected 
on  the  Continent  for  housing  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  greatest  blessing  about  our 
monotonous,  jerry-built  suburbs  was  that  at 
any  rate  thf  people  were  spread  out,  and  that 
whereas  in  Paris  the  same  number  cf  people 
would  be  spread  into  a quarter  of  the  area,  in 
this  country  a man  had  a chance  of  having 
the  open  sky  over  his  own  roof.  Therefore, 
any  limitation  of  the  number  of  houses  put 
on  a given  area  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
considered,  because,  beyond  a certain  point, 
such  a limitation  would  put  up  the  value  of  land 
and  make  building  more  expensive.  io 
restrict  the  market  was  to  make  things  dearer. 
Mr.  Lever  had  shown  a remarkable  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  for  a 
layman  when  he  ventured  to  criticise  his 
friends  the  architects  by  saying  that  they 
had  shown  a tendency  to  depart  from  what 
they  were  asked  to  do,  which  was  to  build 
village  architecture.  Any  one  who  knew 
anything  of  old  cottage  architecture  and  had 
seen  something  of  the  various  model  estates 
which  had  been  built  would  sympathise  most 
fully  with  him.  Mr.  Lever’s  point  amounted 
to  this,  that  in  the  old  country  cottages,  built 
by  the  people  themselves,  there  was  not  that 
elaboration  of  detail  and  those  architectural 
features  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  palaces 
and  houses  of  the  nobility.  We  do  not  want 
in  village  architecture  what  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  estate  agents’  windows  and  on  ducal 
estates,  i.e.,  miniature  Hampton  Court  Palaces 
boiled  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a cottage. 
It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
provide  every  cottage  with  a twisted  brick 
chimney,  and  to  introduce  them  now  they  had 
to  be  of  terra  cotta  and,  say,  one-third  of  the 
real  size.  If  they  had  village  work  to  do,  let  it 
be  village  work,  and  let  it  depend  to  a large 
extent,  as  it  did  before,  on  the  material,  and  on 
the  tones  and  values  nature  would  give  to  it  in 
due  course.  As  a concluding  remark  he  might 
congratulate  Mr.  Lever  on  keeping  clear  of  the 
morass  of  amateur  architecture. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  it  was  to  the  wealthy  lay- 
man who  understood  what  architecture  really 
is  and  could  appreciate  it  as  a great  art,  that 
we  must  look  for  progress  in  architecture,  for 
however  well-trained  and  however  competent 
architects  might  be,  unless  there  was  a demand 
for  their  work,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that 
they  would  produce  anything  that  was  satis- 
factory. They  therefore  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated a paper  such  as  they  had  had  from  a 
layman  of  Mr.  Lever’s  capacity.  The  secret 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Lever’s  work  at  Port 
Sunlight  was,  it  seemed  to  him,  his  early 
appreciation  of  architecture.  Mr.  Lever  must 
be  the  happiest  of  men.  Talk  about  the 
happiness  of  kings  ! it  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  happiness  Mr.  Lever  ought  to  feel. 
Kings  were  very  much  created  by  communi- 
ties; Mr.  Lever  had  created  a community  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  modern  civilisation, 
in  its  most  representative  and  free  form,  had  a 
part.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Lever’s  remarks  about 
the  girls  homes,  it  was  very  interesting  to  find 
they  were  not  appreciated  ; and  no  doubt  the 
reasons  Mr.  Lever  had  mentioned  for  that 
were  correct.  In  London,  however,  such 
homes  were  very  much  sought  after,  probably 
because  the  wages  girls  received  in  London 
were  not  as  high  as  the  wages  Mr.  Lever  paid, 
and  they  were  insufficient  to  allow  girls  to  live 
respectably  and  happily  in  London  in  private 
lodgings.  Moreover,  many  girls  came  to 
London  for  employment,  and  they  sought 
these  homes  because  they  did  not  know  where 
else  to  go.  As  to  the  interesting  statement  in 
the  paper  as  to  the  cost  of  building  these 
cottages  he  thought  they  would  all  feel, 
judging  from  their  own  experience,  that  if 
they  built  cottages  in  solid  oak  half  timber,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a fmanoial  success 
o them  ; but  there  were  opportunities,  especi- 
ally where  the  restrictions  of  the  local  by-laws 
Astringent,  of  building  something 
beautiful  on  the  lines  of  absolute  simplicity,  of 
brickwork,  stucco,  and  rough  cast,  and 
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ings  of  the  million  on  to  broad,  comprehensive 
lines,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  only  true  basis  that 
architecture  can  ever  occupy — the  supplying  of 
the  requirements  of  the  age  with  economy, 
simplicity,  and  character.”  He  did  not  know 
that  they  had  had  a more  comprehensive 
description  of  what  architecture  should  be  than 
that  provided  by  Mr.  Lever. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  most  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Lever,  in  reply,  said  as  to  the  birth  and 
death  rate  at  Port  Sunlight,  the  birth  rate  was 
double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
death  rate  was  exactly  half,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  many  young  people 
employed  in  the  village.  Still,  there  was  this 
satisfaction  to  be  got  from  the  figures,  that 
though  the  birth  rate  was  high,  the  death  rate 
was  so  low.  The  high  death  rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  result  of  a large  infantile 
mortality.  As  to  the  building  by-laws,  they  had 
to  conform  to  them  at  Port  Sunlight,  though 
he  had  in  one  matter  defied  them.  In  reference 
to  moving  industries  into  the  country,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  only  when  works 
became  too  cramped  for  successfully  carrying 
on  a business  that  the  opportunity  for  removal 
into  the  country  occurred.  He  doubted  whether 
a young  industry,  without  having  had  experi- 
ence elsewhere  to  prove  its  strength,  could 
start  in  the  country  on  a sufficiently 
large  area  of  land,  but  from  time  to 
time  the  opportunity  occurred  for  remo- 
val on  the  part  of  some  industries,  and 
he  believed  that  the  movement  would  go 
on.  To  carry  on  an  industry  in  a town  was 
more  costly  than  in  the  country,  provided  that 
in  the  country  there  was  a railway  near  the 
works;  and  that  was  apart  from  the  question  of 
rates.  As  to  trades-unions,  he  paid,  and  he  was 
quite  certain  it  paid  him  to  pay,  the  highest 
trade-union  rate  of  wages  in  all  departments, 
and  the  character  of  the  accommodation  at 
Port  Sunlight  was  an  addition.  The  effect 
was  that  it  produced  a better  selection  of  men, 
who  valued  their  positions  and  were  anxious  to 
keep  them.  As  to  what  the  railway  companies 
would  do,  he  was  no  believer  in  British  rail- 
way companies  and  their  broad-mindedness. 
One  railway — the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Co. — had  works  at  Miles  Platting.  The  works 
became  too  small,  and  it  was  determined  to’ 
move  away.  The  company  attended  a land 
sale  (though  no  one  knew  the  company  was 
represented),  and  they  bought  a farm  of  200 
acres  at  Horwich  at  50/.  per  acre,  and  they  built 
their  works  exactly  as  they  had  been  at  Miles 
Platting.  But,  worse  than  that,  the  company 
let  the  land  adjoining  their  works  to  builders, 
who  built  houses  on  the  same  crowded  plan  as 
at  Miles  Platting.  As  railway  companies  could 
raise  money  at  3 per  cent.,  it  would  have  been 
a fine  thing  if  this  company  had  tried  the 
twelve  houses  limit  that  he  had  referred  to. 
In  consequence  of  what  the  company  had 
done,  many  of  the  workpeople  still  preferred 
to  live  at  Miles  Platting,  going  to  and  from 
their  homes  each  day,  instead  of  which  it  ought 
to  have  been  made  possible  for  them  to  live  at 
Horwich,  which  was  in  a beautiful  moorland 
district.  As  to  the  possibility  of  building 
houses  for  tenants  to  pay  at  is.  6d.  per  week, 
he  also  despaired  of  doing  it,  if  they  were 
going  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the  style 
of  architecture  of  such  cottage,  and  would 
not  have  a cottage  built  that  would 
not  stand  criticism  in  the  architectural 
papers.  He  could  not  sympathise  with  those 
views.  One  of  the  greatest  uses  architects 
could  make  of  their  art  was  to  show  that 
they  could  ouild  cottages  to  suit  the  means  of 
people  who  had  to  live  in  them.  Could  not 
architects  ignore  tradition  as  to  building 
material,  and  do  for  house  building  what 
manufacturers  had  had  to  do  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  to  meet  modern  require- 
ments ? Every  article  that  was  used  in  our 
daily  life  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been 
cheapened  by  modern  processes  and  methods 
of  manufacture,  with  one  exception,  i c 
houses.  In  the  matter  of  building,  we  were 
hidebound,  and  every  one  was  afraid  of  being 
criticised  andi  of  producing  something  which 
from  an  art  point  of  view,  would  be  open  to 
criticism  ; and  the  result  was  that  houses 
were  the  only  things  which  entered  into  our 
daily  life  which  had  not  received  the  benefit 
ot  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  He  did 
despair  of  getting  houses  to  let  at  is.  6d 
per  week  if  we  were  to  be  tied  down  in  that 
way  but  he  did  not  despair  of  getting  beautiful 
sanitary  houses  to  let  at  4s.  per  week,  and  that 
was  the  maximum  labourers  could  pay  in 


agricultural  districts — probably  not  as  high  as 
that  in  some  districts  in  the  south  of 
England.  As  to  the  wages  he  paid, 
they  ranged  from  20s.  per  week  to,  say, 
50s.  In  many  of  the  houses  there  would 
probably  be  a son  or  daughter  working  in  the 
works  as  well,  so  that  the  income  was  much 
more  ; but  they  had  a rule  that  no  man  who 
received  less  than  25s.  per  week  could  have  a 
cottage  the  rent  of  which  was  over  4s.  3d.  per 
week,  including  everything  ; while  those  earn- 
ing more  than  that  could  have  a parlour  house 
the  rent  of  which  was  5s. .6d.  per  week.  As  to 
lodgers,  that  was  a difficulty  in  the  building  of 
such  villages.  At  Port  Sunlight  they  had  a 
rule  that  a tenant  who  had  no  family  could 
have  two  lodgers,  and  if  they  had  one  or  two 
young  children  they  could  also  have  two 
lodgers  ; but  when  the  children  got  to  be  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  unless  there  were  two  only, 
of  the  same  sex,  they  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
lodgers  at  all.  The  tenants  sometimes 
thought  this  hard,  but  the  view  he  took* 
was  that  though  the  income  might  be 
increased  by  having  lodgers,  the  children  had  to 
pay  for  it  in  lessened  attention  from  the  wife. 
As  to  the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  land,  his 
experience  about  the  cost  of  land  at  Port  Sun- 
light was  as  follows.  They  began  by  paying 
200/.  per  acre,  but  the  last  portion  was  bought 
at  the  rate  of  some  thousands  per  acre,  though 
that  was  because  the  owner  knew  they  must 
have  it — a small  piece.  They  paid  500 /.  per 
acre  for  a large  area.  It  would  be  asked  : Why 
had  they  not  taken  the  whole  site  at  first,  when 
they  could  have  got  it  at  200/.  per  acre  ? The 
answer  was  that  when  they  bought  they 
thought  they  had  bought  ample  for  all  future 
requirements  ; but  as  the  village  grew  they 
found  they  wanted  more,  and  so  on,  and  each 
time  they  had  to  pay  more.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs  was  prudence  and 
forethought.  As  to  the  government  of  the 
institutions  of  the  village,  everything  was 
managed  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
village.  They  appointed  their  representatives 
on  the  School  Board,  and  the  institutions  were 
managed  and  supported  by  the  villagers  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  rent — the  buildings 
were  rent  free.  It  was  a much  better  arrange- 
ment than  if  caretakers  were  put  in,  for  more 
use  was  made  of  the  various  institutions.  The 
best  feature  they  had  at  Port  Sunlight  was  the 
allotment  gardens,  and  it  gave  men  a great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  walk  into  their  gardens 
for  a few  minutes  before  or  after  work.  As  to 
agricultural  housing,  the  village  of  Thornton 
Hough  was  purely  agricultural.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  in  an  agricultural  district  the  house 
should  go  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
land.  They  could  not  have  farms  without 
farm  buildings,  and  they  could  not  have  farms 
in  the  country  without  houses  for  the 
labourers.  -The  whole  thing  should  be  taken 
together,  and  the  house  alone  could  not 
be  taken  to  pay.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  Waterbury  Watch  Co.,  he  might 
mention  the  case  of  another  American  com- 
pany, i.e.,  the  National  Cash  Registry  Co., 
which  carried  on  their  work  on  the  same 
lines.  Last  year  some  of  the  men  walked 
into  the  office  of  the  manager  and  told 
him  they  wanted  the  money  he  was  spending 
on  their  comfort  to  be  given  in  wages,  and 
they  said  they  would  do  for  themselves  what 
the  company  had  been  doing.  The  matter 
was  ended  now,  but  it  led  to  a strike  which 
lasted  three  months.  At  Port  Sunlight,  in  the 
eaily  days,  very  few  of  the  people  could  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  the  people  were  always 
looking  round  to  see  where  they  were  being 
had,  as  they  thought ; but  as  time  went  on  the 
suspicion  disappeared.  In  any  movement  of 
this  kind  one  must  be  prepared  for  such  sus- 
picions at  first,  for  there  was  a tendency  in 
people  to  think  they  would  be  made  to  pay 
dearly  later  on  for  something  one  might  do  for 
them. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  April  11,  when  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe  would  read  a paper  on  “The 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings.”  On  the 
same  day,  at  7 p.m.,  a special  meeting  will  be 
held  to  consider  some  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  by-laws. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Georgian  Period.  Measured  Drawings  of 
Colonial  Work.  Part  IX.  (American  Architect.) 

The  Govan  Sarcophagus  : the  Shrine  of 
St.  Constantine.  By  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.,  Scot.  (Carter  & Platt,  Glasgow.) 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

IV.— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  WEST- 
MINSTER ; AND  POLICE  STATION,  NEW 
SCOTLAND- YARD 

The  fourth  spring  visit  of  the  session  was 
made  on  the  22nd  inst.  to  the  new  cathedral  in 
Ashley-gardens,  Westminster,  when,  in  spite 
of  the  weather,  a large  number  of  members 
met  to  inspect  the  late  Mr.  Bentley's  wonderful 
building.  Mr.  Lamb,  the  assistant  clerk  of 
works,  met  the  party,  and,  after  a brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  drawings  in  the  office,  members 
wandered  more  or  less  at  will  over  the  entire 
buildi  g 

The  cathedral  has  been  described  and  illus- 
trated in  these  columns,  so  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  to  give  a somewhat  impressionist  descrip- 
tion rather  than  a detailed  account.  Criticism 
is  almost  beside  the  mark  ; and,  moreover,  the 
thought  was  ever  present  that  the  force  and 
brain  which  have  called  the  building  into 
being  are  no  longer  ; and  therefore,  no  matter 
what  arrangements  Mr.  Bentley  may  have 
made  for  the  completion  of  his  work,  the 
master  guiding  hand  has  gone,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  may  in  some  ways  be  other  than 
he  would  have  had  it.  Mr.  Bentley  was  such 
an  absolute  master  of  detail  that  his  loss  is 
I probably  far  more  than  appears  at  first  sight, 
and  though  the  building  is  in  a measure  com- 
pleted and  some  scheme  of  internal  decoration 
actually  settled,  it  cannot  but  lose  by  his 
untimely  death. 

This  being  granted,  it  is,  perhaps,  allowable 
to  take  the  building  as  we  found  it  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  attempt  in  some  small  measure 
to  record  its  effect  upon  the  mind  rather  than 
to  describe  in  detail  its  great  architectural 
features. 

The  exterior  is  practically  complete,  with 
the  exception  that  some  30  ft.  of  the  campanile 
still  remains  to  be  finished.  Speaking  still 
from  the  impressionist  point  of  view,  one  must 
confess  to  a slight  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
the  exterior  taken  as  a mass.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  that  compelling  power  of  arresting  the 
attention  which  takes  hold  of  you  directly 
you  pass  in  by  the  great  north  door.  There, 
you  are  brought  up  instantly.  The  great 
gaunt  brick  piers  and  arches,  with  the  broad 
wealth  of  soffit,  the  flat  saucer  domes  with  the 
suggestion  of  atmosphere  already  hanging 
to  them,  the  vast  scale  and  mass,  produce 
at  once  that  effect  no  doubt  intended,  the 
feeling  almost  of  being  crushed  beneath  the 
all  powerful  influences  of  the  great  Church. 
Outside,  this  effect  does  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  though,  wherever  you  turn,  you  find 
ample  evidence  of  the  architect’s  care  and 
thought  in  the  beauty  of  the  detail,  arrange- 
ment of  masses,  texture  of  the  materials,  and 
in  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a something  missing  of  the  stupen- 
dous impression  produced  by  the  interior.  The 
north  entrance  facade  has  had  to  be  designed 
in  receding  planes  on  account  of  ancient 
lights  opposite,  and  this  perhaps  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  effect  which  might  have 
been  produced  had  it  risen  up  sheer  in  one 
mighty  front. 

It  was,  too,  with  rather  a shock  that  we 
learnt  that  the  campanile,  which  will  be  some 
284  ft.  in  height,  is  almost  entirely  built  for 
effect.  It  will  only  have  one  bell,  and  the 
rooms  in  it  will  probably  not  be  required  for 
any  useful  purpose. 

The  present  bald  frankness  of  the  interior 
with  its  scale  forced  upon  the  observer  by  the 
plain  brickwork,  and  the  fine  contrast  of  the 
small  balconies  high  up  in  the  nave  walls,  will 
give  place  to  a casing  of  marble  up  to  a height 
of  37  ft.,  and  mosaic  above  to  walls  and  domes 
as  funds  permit.  Thus  the  entire  character  of 
the  interior  will  change. 

In  place  of  the  grand  massiveness  and 
strength  now  so  apparent,  will  come  richness 
and  colour  and  a greater  feeling  of  mystery, 
perhaps,  but  also  probably  some  loss  of  force, 
some  loss  of  that  feeling  of  personal  littleness 
so  marked  in  the  building  as  it  stands  to-day  in 
its  naked  and  incomplete  outlines. 

One  of  the  western  side  chapels  is  now  being 
decorated  in  marble  and  mosaic,  and  this,  we 
understand,  entirely  from  Mr.  Bentley’s  own 
designs.  The  beauty  of  the  detail  and  selection 
of  colours  is  as  one  would  expect  from  such  a 
master.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Bentley 
was  not  intended  by  the  authorities  to  design 
all  the  decoration,  though  we  believe  he  has  to 
a certain  extent  been  consulted  ; but  if  he  was 
not  absolute  arbiter,  it  would  seem  there  must 


be  some  estrangement  between  the  completed 
building  and  the  conception  of  its  designer. 
In  conclusion,  it  can  only  be  said  that  there 
was  but  one  feeling  among  the  members,  a 
feeling  of  regret  and  sorrow  that  the  architect 
had  not  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
greatest  work  of  his  life,  and  Tennyson’s  oft- 
quoted  words  must  have  been  present  in  many 
minds. 

After  leaving  the  cathedral,  a visit  was  paid 
to  the  new  police-station  in  Cannon-row,  New 
Scotland-yard.  Mr.  Dixon  Butler,  the  archi- 
tect, was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness 
from  showing  the  members  over  the  building 
himself,  but  Mr.  Howell  and  the  clerk  of 
works  were  most  kind  in  explaining  every- 
thing. The  new  offices  on  the  ground  floor 
consist  of  the  usual  police-station,  parade- 
room,  charge-room,  cells,  &c.,  and  also  stables, 
while  above  are  quarters  for  ninety-six  single 
men,  four  married  men,  and  a chief  inspector 
and  sub-inspector. 

The  men’s  dormitories  are  divided  into  light 
and  airy  cubicles,  and  they  have  a kitchen, 
dayroom,  billiard-room,  and  library,  with  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  & c.  In  the  basement  are 
drying  and  brushing  rooms  for  the  men’s 
clothes,  stores,  &c.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
a lengthy  description,  but  the  building  proved 
full  of  points  of  practical  interest,  and  one 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remark 
that  the  men  themselves  are  found  to  respond 
to  the  care  taken  in  providing  healthy  and 
cheerful  quarters  by  a better  state  of  efficiency. 
The  materials  employed  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  building  opposite, 
granite  for  the  lower  stories,  and  red  brick 
above. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  new 
building  is  intended  for  the  A Division  of 
Police,  and  forms  one  other  example  of  the 
minute  care  and  attention  to  practical,  as  well 
as  aesthetic,  points  which  is  so  necessary 
nowadays  from  the  architect  if  his  building  is 
to  reach  the  high  standard  required  by  modern 
ideas  and  aspirations. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association— At 
le  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  the 
fiairman,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  exhibited 
nd  gave  some  particulars  of  an  interesting 
flic  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Sir  G.  B. 
lodney.  The  relic  consisted  of  a cocoanut 
Tell,  mounted  in  silver  and  with  silver  foot, 
ffiich,  according  to  the  Hall-mark,  is  dated 
781,  whereas  the  cup  itself,  most  elaborately 
arved  with  representations  of  ships  of 
rar,  fortresses,  &c.,  is  dated  1782,  and  ap- 
arently  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the 
'rench  and  Spanish  fleets  near  Marti- 
ique,  when  Rodney  in  the  Formidable  broke 
irough  the  French  line,  engaged  the 
'ille  de  Paris,  the  Comte  de  Grasse’s  flagship, 
nd  compelled  her  to  strike  on  April  13,  1782* 

1 is  probable  that  the  cup  was  at  first  only  the 
lain  shell,  but  mounted  in  silver  as  described, 
nd  that  it  was  carved  afterwards  by  some 
fficer  or  sailor  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
ction  mentioned,  and  so  dated  1782.  In  the 
iscussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
:ompton,  Mr.  Rayson,  and  Major  l'rere  took 
art,  the  latter  remarking  that  he  possessed 
ame  war  medals  referring  to  that  particular 
ampaign. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
nnual  general  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archceo- 
jgical  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  inst  in  the 
jcture  hall  of  the  Lewes  Town  Hall,  the  Rev. 
:anon  Cooper  presiding.  In  moving  the 
doption  of  the  report,  the  chairman  expressed 
egret  at  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
lichell  Whitley,  and  then  alluded  to  the  recent 
xcavations  at  Lewes  Priory,  which,  he  said, 
iad  been  undertaken  with  the  most  earnest 
ndustry.  The  expense  of  the  work  had  been 
ery  considerable,  and  the  Society  s funds 
vere  not  quite  equal  to  it.  There  had  been  a 
'reat  point  in  their  history  that  year  in  the 
Opening  of  the  exhibition  of  Sussex  iron  in 
.ewes  Castle,  and  for  which  they  owed  their 
hanks  to  Mr.  Dawson.— Canon  Cooper  said  he 
iad  a letter  from  Mr.  Dawson,  in  which  that 
gentleman  suggested  that  the  Society  sh^ldf 
lold  an  exhibition  illustrative  of  the  anc  ent 
itaple  industries  of  Sussex.  He  suggested  that 
he  exhibition  be  held  (with  the  permission  of 
he  Hon.  Curator)  in  the  lower  room  of  the 
Barbican  Gate-House,  Lewes  Castle,  where 
here  are  already  some  valuable  specimens  ot 
Sussex  pottery.  — The  report  and  balance- 


sheet  having  been  adopted,  and  the  officers 
having  been  elected,  the  first  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  on  “The  Recent 
Excavations  at  Lewes  Priory."  Through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Michell  Whitley  and  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Blaker,  who  owned  the  site, 
and  of  Mr.  Courthorpe,  who  was  the  lessee,  it 
had  been  possible,  said  Mr.  Hope,  to  take  up 
the  excavations  where  they  were  left  off.  The 
excavations  brought  to  light  the  foundations 
of  a very  remarkable  structure  indeed,  viz.,  the 
infirmary  of  the  Priory.  From  the  remains 
of  the  building,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  of 
the  Norman  period,  belonging  to  the  main 
building  of  the  Priory,  and  dating  from  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  massive  nature  of  the  whole 
place.  So  far  as  his  experience  went,  they  had 
not  the  like  in  this  country  ; and  so  far 
as  foreign  monasteries  were  concerned,  he  did 
not  remember  seeing  anything  like  it  abroad. 
There  were  extraordinary  evidences  of  its 
destruction.  The  method  which  had  been 
employed  in  demolishing  it  had  been  to 
support  the  walls  with  posts,  then  dig  trenches, 
and  afterwards  burn  the  posts,  which  gave 
way  under  the  walls.  The  walls  had  been 
overthrown  at  all  angles.  He  had  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  building  was  the  first 
infirmary  of  the  Priory.  The  purpose  of  the 
ancient  infirmary  did  not  quite  correspond 
with  those  of  our  modern  buildings  of  that 
name.  The  monastic  idea  was  that  sick 
brethren  should  go  there,  but  it  was  also  a 
place  for  the  infirm  brethren  ; also  for  those 
recovering  from  the  process  of  bleeding — a 
remedy  so  generally  resorted  to  in  ancient 
times.  The  building  was  about  100  ft.  long, 
and  the  nave  was  26  ft.  wide.  There  was  an 
upper  story  to  the  nave.  Investigations  showed 
that  there  had  been  very  considerable  exten- 
sions to  the  infirmary,  consisting  of  a great  hall 
about  1 13  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  divided  by 
pillars  and  arches  ; also  that  there  had  been  two 
small  buildings,  apparently  the  buttery,  pantry, 
and  kitchen.  These  extensions  had  evidently 
taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  marked  differences  between 
this  second  infirmary  and  the  first  one  was  that 
no  such  violence  had  been  employed  in  the 
demolition  of  the  second  as  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  first,  but  that  of  the 
second  there  was  no  architectural  fragments 
whatever.— The  next  paper  was  on  “ Trotton 
Church  and  its  Brasses,"  read  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  explained  that  Trotton 
was  one  of  the  most  remote  of  Sussex  villages, 
being  on  the  Hampshire  borders,  and  having 
a population  of  250.  The  church  now  standing 
was  probably  erected  by  Mary  de  Camoys,  the 
elder,  who  died  in  1310,  and  whose  brass  was 
in  the  floor  of  the  nave.  Another  brass,  which 
was  hardly  inferior  in  interest,  was  that  de- 
scribing Baron  de  Camoys  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Harry  Hotspur,  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare  as  “Gentle  Kate,"  and  her 
son.— Mr.  Garraway  Rice  gave  some  notes 
relating  to  iron  foundries  and  ironwork  from 
Sussex  wills  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury  from  1383  to  1558  and  from 
1649  to  1701.  The  information  gleaned  related 
to  personal  history,  buildings,  furniture, 
wearing  apparel,  jewellery,  tombs,  eccle- 
siastical vestments,  &c.  An  extract,  dated 
1304,  related  to  a ton  of  iron  of  the  value  of 
66s.  8d. — The  last  paper  was  on  “Ancient 
Cultivation,”  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Blaker. — Sussex  Weekly  News. 


he  Strand  Improvement.— Mr.  R.  Clutton 
as  arbitrator  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution  on 
nday  last  week  upon  a claim  by  Messrs.  Mitchell 
Co.,  sanitary  engineers,  against  the  London 
,ntv  Council  for  34.500 /.  compensation  for  the 
lolition  of  their  premises  in  Drury-lane,  Wych- 
■et,  and  Denham-yard,  acquired  by  the  Council 
the  Strand  to  Holborn  Improvement  scheme. 

Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Morton 
ieared  for  the  claimants  ; and  Sir  L.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  K.C.,  represented  the  Council. 
3ert  evidence  was  given,  and  Sir  E.  Clarke  stated 
t they  had  settled  the  amount  for  fixtures,  fixed 
nt,  and  removal  of  loose  plant  for  x,oool.  The 
itrator  reserved  his  award. 

-’odmore’s  Window-fastener.— A specimen  ot 
3 window-fastener  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs, 
lledne  & Bridgen  (Wolverhampton).  It  is  a 
nle  and  good  one.  A short,  strong  brass  arm  is 
-oted  on  the  rail  of  the  outer  sash  and  carries 
ough  its  end  a screw  which  screws  down  into  a 
antersunk  hole  in  the  brass  fitting  of  the  rail  of 
ier  sash  ; the  hole  having  a conical  section,  the 
■ew  working  into  it  draws  the  sashes  together. 
,ere  is  no  dependence  on  springs,  and  nothing  to 
t out  of  order. 
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The  ground  floor  plan,  which  is  appended, 
shows  the  general  principle  of  arrangement 
followed. 

The  perspective  view  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year. 


SKETCHES  OF  ITALIAN  WORK. 


The  two  sketches  of  part  of  the  library  at  St- 
Mark  s,  and  of  a staircase  in  a palace  at  Genoa’ 


which  form  two  of  our  lithographic  plates  this  3 
week — together  with  the  sketch  in  the  cloisters  3 
of  San  Matteo,  Genoa,  which  appears  on  p.  321  t 
— are  from  a number  of  sketches  in  Italy  1 
made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Raine. 

Sansovino’s  building  at  Venice  is  too  well  1 
known  to  need  comment,  but  the  sketch  shows  3 
it  from  a point  of  view  which  is  not  often  taken.  . 
Most  of  the  published  illustrations  show  the  ; 
building  from  a front  view.  By  taking  a 3 
portion  of  it  in  rather  sharp  p erspective,  Mr.  . 
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Raine  has  been  enabled  to  convey  a good  idea 
of  the  amount  of  relief  of  the  sculpture  in  the 
spandrels,  and  the  sketch  in  general  is  a very 
good  and  effective  one. 

In  regard  .to  the  other  two  sketches  Mr.  Raine 
writes  : — 

“ The  name  of  the  palace  at  Genoa  in  which  this 
staircase  occurs  I was  unable  to  find  out,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  example  of  a distinctly  Genoese  type. 
The  stair  runs  across  the  end  of  an  entrance  hall 
36  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  first  three  steps  are 
about  12  ft.  wide,  but  the  general  width  of  staircase 
is  only  8 ft.  The  risers  are  in. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  Church  of  San  Matteo, 
Genoa,  are  certainly  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  church.  Their  date  is  1310.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  of  a dark-coloured  marble,  while  the 
whole  of  the  vaulting  is  whitewashed.  The  height 
from  floor  to  apex  of  arches  is  only  10  ft.  6 in.,  and 
the  space  between  each  double  column  is  only  4 ft., 


so  it  will  be  seen  that  its  scale  is  small,  which 
rather  enhances  its  beaut}'.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  many  beautiful  tablets  to  the  memory  of  great 
Genoese  families.” 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  CRICKLEWOOD. 

This  church  is  built  with  Bargate  (Surrey) 
stone,  the  quoins  hammer  dressed  with  square 
stone  in  stretching  courses  at  intervals  bedded 
on  three  courses  of  red  plain  tiles  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  walling,  which  is  built  in  random 
work.  Bath  stone  from  the  Monk’s  Park 
quarry  was  used  for  the  wrought  stonework. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
Internally,  Corsham  Down  stone  was  used  for 
the  arcades,  and  dressed  stonework,  and  the 
walls  are  lined  with  red  heather  bricks  and 
malms.  The  timbering  of  the  roofs  is  left  as 
from  the  saw. 


Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farnham,  were 
the  builders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  Watson. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  last  year’s 
Academy. 


CHURCHYARD  CROSS,  LEASlNGHAM. 

This  exceedingly  pleasing  design  for  a 
churchyard  cross,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Skipworth, 
is  reproduced  from  a rencil  drawing  exhibited 
at  last  year’s  Academy. 

Though  the  design  has  something  of  the 
character  and  feeling  of  mediaeval  work,  yet 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  mere  reproduction 
of  mediaeval  detail,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
modern  work  of  this  kind  ; it  is  the  spirit  of 
mediaeval  work,  with  a modern  treatment. 
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St.  Peter's  Church , Cricklewood.  Plan. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES  : 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  BUILDINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  of  six 
given  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall.  E.C.,  during 
February  and  March,  was  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day evening  in  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Gotch,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Early  Renaissance  Build- 
ings in  England.”  The  lecturer  said  that 
architecture,  in  common  with  all  other  things 
which  came  under  the  observation  of  mankind, 
showed  a tendency  to  change.  No  sooner  had 
a set  of  forms  become  established  and  been 
carried  towards  perfection  than  they  were 
supplanted  by  another  set,  which  in  their  turn 
lingered  long  enough  to  imprint  their  character 
on  the  period,  and  then  gave  way  to  yet  others. 
In  England  this  process  of  evolution  continued 
uninterrupted  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies— from  the  time  when  they  might  first  be 
said  to  have  possessed  a national  architecture — 
down  to  the  tnd  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Each 
successive  fashion  was  suggested  by  something 
which  went  before,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  VIII.  came  to 
the  throne,  the  conditions  underwent  an  altera- 
tion and  certain  forms  and  features  crept  in 
which  had  their  origin,  not  in  the  severe  grey 
climate  of  England,  but  in  the  luxurious  and 
sunny  air  of  Italy.  In  other  words  English 
architecture  felt  the  touch  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  it  was  the  earliest  effects  of  this  new 
influence  to  which  he  desired  to  draw  thdir 
attention  and  to  show  how  these  foreign  forms 
were  at  first  received.  They  knew  in  course 
of  time  they  established  themselves  further, 
but  in  the  beginning  their  foothold  was  some- 
what precarious ; they  effected  a lodgment 
here  and  there,  but  not  over  the  whole 
country  ; in  this  feature  and  in  that  feature, 
but  not  over  the  whole  structure.  The  struggle 
went  on  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  into  the  seventeenth  century,  until 
at  length,  under  the  leadership  of  Inigo  Jones, 
the  invaders  finally  triumphed.  It  might  be 
asked  what  was  the  Renaissance  in  relation  to 
English  architecture,  and  to  answer  that 
question  a few  elementary  facts  had  to  be 
stated.  In  Europe  there  had  been  two 
main  styles  of  architecture  — the  Classic 
and  the  Gothic  ; Greece  and  Italy  being  the 
home  of  the  former,  and  the  western  countries 
of  Europe  the  home  of  the  latter.  Classic 
architecture  was,  of  course,  the  earliest,  and 
dissimilar  as  the  two  were,  Gothic  was  in  a 
manner  derived  from  it.  The  fact  of  chief  im- 
portance was  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  all  conscious  connexion  had  long 
ceased,  and  the  workers  on  Gothic  architecture 
had  no  notion  that  there  was  any  other  way 
than  their  own  of  dealing  with  a building  and 
of  embellishing  it  with  ornamentation.  The 
Gothic  style  had  become  quite  independent  of 
the  Classic,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  its 
antithesis.  The  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
had  dominated  Italian  work  long  before  it 
found  its  way  across  the  sea  to  England,  and 
it  was  Henry  VIII.  who  first  introduced  it  when 
he  caused  the  splendid  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  be  built.  Torrigiano 
was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  tomb 
and  he  was  followed  by  a few  more  Italians' 
There  was,  however,  a good  deal  of  Italian- 


looking  work  done  in  England  which  was 
attributed  to  foreigners,  but  which  was 
undoubtedly  done  by  English  craftsmen. 
Henry  VII.  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  entirely  Gothic  in  its  character,  but  in, the 
tomb  was  to  be  found  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Italian  spirit  in  England.  Mr.  Gotch  pro- 
ceeded to  give  on  the  screen  illustrations  of 
Classic  and  Gothic  architecture,  and  afterwards 
showed  a number  of  tombs,  sections  of  build- 
ings, &c.,  designed  and  executed  between  1500 
and  1550,  his  object  being  to  illustrate  how, 
although  the  general  conception  of  the  build- 
ing was  Gothic,  yet  here  and  there  traces  of 
the  Italian  spirit  crept  in,  which  as  years  went 
on  got  more  and  more  developed.  In  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VII.,  for  instance,  the  base  was  orna- 
mented in  thoroughly  Italian  fashion,  and 
there  were  pilasters  with  vases  and  foliage 
which  marked  Italian  work  ; the  two  Cupids 
were  obviously  Italian,  and  the  patron  saints  in 
the  panels  were  live  figures.  It  was  not  at  all 
improbable,  however,  that  English  assistance 
was  obtained  for  the  heraldry.  In  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Lane,  in  Stamford  Church  ; the  tomb 
of  Sir  G.  Verney,  in  Bakewell  Church ; 
the  Salisbury  Chantry  of  Christchurch, 
Hants  (dated  1529)  ; in  the  choir  seats 
of  Christchurch ; and  in  the  tomb  of 
Lord  St.  John  in  Basing  Church  were  to  be 
found  traces  of  Italian  style,  although  the 
general  lines  were  Gothic,  and  it  was  probably 
true  that  in  all  the  execution  was  by  English 
workmen.  There  was  distinct  evidence  of  this 
in  the  panelling  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
dated  1541,  for  the  names  of  the  workmen  were 
preserved,  and  they  knew  that  Henry  Bolton 
and  one  Frost  were  the  two  principal  joiners 
employed,  and  did  the  whole  of  the  carving. 
Bolton  did  some  of  his  badly,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  Frost  “ spent  5 days  in  cleaning  and 
putting  the  last  touches  on  the  cresting  which 
Henry  Bolton  had  unskilfully  and  coarsely 
panelled  and  carved.”  It  is  also  recorded  that 
Bolton  was  paid  8d.  a day  and  F rost  7d.  On 
the  chimney  piece  of  Deene  Hall,  Northampton- 
shire, and  the  panelling  of  Haddon  Hall  (dated 
1545)  there  were  traces  of  Italian  work, 
although  the  general  treatment  was  Gothic. 
The  screen  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  was, 
however,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Italian 
work  to  be  found  not  only  in  England  but  on 
the  Continent.  The  date  was  1532-6,  and  the 
exquisite  modelling  and  execution  pointed  to 
Italian  workmen.  Proceeding  to  deal  with 
houses,  Mr.  Gotch  pointed  out  several  specimens 
of  Italian  work  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  erected 
1514-15,  particularly  the  ceiling  in  Wolsey’s 
closet.  At  Layer  Marney,  Essex,  which 
appeared  at  first  sight  thoroughly  Gothic,  there 
were  some  curious  mixtures  of  Italian  and 
Gothic  work  in  the  towers.  At  Sutton  Place, 
Guildford  (1523-25),  right  in  the  Gothic  mould- 
ing was  some  Italian  decoration,  and  at  Lay- 
cock  Abbey,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wm. 
Sherrington  in  1540,  there  were  some  tiles 
with  distinct  evidence  of  Italian  work.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  the  examples  he 
had  given  showed  how  fitful  the  new  fashion 
was  in  its  appearance,  and  the  other  point 
which  they  tended  to  bring  out  was  that  in 
spite  of  the  Italian  character  of  the  detail, 
much  of  the  work  was  executed  by  English 


craftsmen,  who  must  have  caught  the  foreign 
trick  from  Italians  or  Frenchmen,  or  sometimes 
Dutchmen,  who  came  to  our  shores  partly  by 
express  invitation  and  partly  in  order  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  circumstances  in  their  own 
native  lands. 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

THE  INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AGAINST  FIRE. 

A meeting  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  was 
held  at  No.  12.  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, on  Monday  evening,  when  the  discus- 
sion on  Mr.  C.  H.  Bedell’s  paper,  “The 
Insurance  of  Buildings  against  Fire,  was 
resumed.  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  Vice-President,  was 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  there  was  a 
very  large  increase  in  hazardous  insurance 
owing  to  the  erection  in  recent  years  of 
so  many  warehouses  and  factories.  The 
smaller  buildings,  more  especially,  were  now 
built  of  exceedingly  light  material,  and  if 
a fire  occurred  in  one  of  them  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  stop  it.  Then  in  large 
buildings  a very  great  enemy  to  fire  insur- 
ance, but  great  friend  to  commerce,  was 
the  use  of  steel  and  iron,  and  also  large 
window  openings  with  their  corresponding 
amount  of  glass.  These  were  very  serious 
things  to  contend  with,  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  insurance  offices  looked  seriously  upon 
buildings  constructed  in  that  way.  Iron  and 
steel,  however,  had  come  to  stay,  and  the 
difficulty  must  be  faced.  Another  element  of 
risk  was  the  fact  that  whereas  in  former 
towns  there  was  a yard  attaching  to 
large  buildings,  and  therefore  isolation,  now, 
in  cities  and  towns,  buildings  backed  upon  one 
another.  He  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  . 
of  the  companies  to  send  surveyors  to  inspect 
all  buildings  offered  for  insurance,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  description  given  was  correct. 
They  could  also  say  what  contingencies 
might  arise  in  connexion  with  adjoining 
buildings  in  reinstatement  after  a fire.  This 
would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  com- 
panies, but  to  the  insured  as  well,  because  an 
expert,  when  looking  over  their  premises, 
would  be  able  to  call  attention  to  many  defects. 
As  an  expert,  he  would  be  able  to  point  out  a 
weakness  which  might  be  easily  overcome, 
and  would  result  in  a great  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  insurance.  He  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  companies  should  have  a fresh 
survey  made  every  five  years,  not  only  because 
buildings  might  be  altered,  but  because 
building  requirements  might  vary,  especially 
since  the  passing  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  attention  of  the  insurer  would  also 
be  called  to  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
building  as  it  was  originally  constructed.  It 
was  also  very  desirable  that  before  a building 
was  erected  the  plans  should  be  submitted  to 
the  surveyor  of  an  insurance  company  to  see 
what  suggestions  he  had  to  make.  Formerly 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a reduced 
rate  of  insurance.  Things,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
were  now  somewhat  altered,  but  there  was 
still  great  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
to  make  buildings  as  far  as  possible  fire  resist- 
ing, to  get  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  rate. 
The  public  should  know  that  the  surveyors  to 
the  insurance  companies  were  prepared  to 
make  suggestions  that  might  be  advantageous 
in  this  respect.  There  were  many  ways  in 
which  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  fire 
might  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  fire  resisting 
material.  This  was  a very  important  matter, 
because,  now  that  fire  stations  were  near  and 
hydrants  many,  a fire  could  be  stopped  in  a very 
short  time  and  great  expense  saved.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings  after  the  Jewry- 
street  fire  a great  deal  was  done  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  the  spread  of  a conflagration  in  the 
future.  The  buildings  were  not  all  fire 
resisting,  but  a great  many  of  them  were  very 
nearly,  and  others  were  constructed  in  a way 
which  would  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  to  the 
extent  which  had  occurred.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  holders  of  the  property  had  to 
pay  an  extra  high  premium  because  of  the 
hazardous  area.  With  reference  to  the 
builder’s  plant  and  material  he  must  insure 
himself  and  take  it  into  account  in  his  own 
contract,  and  generally  speaking  the  insurance 
companies  should  only  be  asked  to  restore 
premises  in  the  same  condition  as  they  found 
them  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  K.C.,  dealt  with  the  question 
of  settlement  of  claims.  He  contended  that  it 
was  time  the  conditions  of  policies  should  be 
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reconsidered  and  recast,  and  said  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  insurance  offices  would  do  well 
to  adopt  arbitration  such  as  was  set  forth  in  the 
Arbitration  Act. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  said  that  the  amount  of  the 
policies  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  building  mate- 
rial and  labour.  In  many  instances  the 
amounts  fixed  by  surveyors  to  estates  were 
often  far  short  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  insurance  companies  should  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  policies.  He  agreed  that 
fresh  conditions  should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  that  where  an 
owner  was  prepared  to  bring  his  building  up  to 
the  very  best  requirements,  covering  all  steel  and 
iron  with  plaster,  &c.,  and  using  fire-resisting 
materials,  a much  greater  reduction  in  the  pre- 
miums should  be  made.  They  must  all  agree 
that  when  buildings  were  constructed  in  this 
way  the  probability  of  a serious  fire  was  very 
greatly  minimised.  They  did  not  now  think  of 
putting  up  matchlining,  canvas,  and  plaster 
partitions,  with  a hollow  place  inside  in  which 
gas  and  flames  could  accumulate,  and  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  at.  In  days  when 
owners  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  distance 
to  protect  their  buildings  from  fire  the  risks 
were  greatly  reduced.  Agents  of  insurance 
companies  were  always  ready  to  inspect  plans 
of  proposed  buildings,  and  give  valuable  aid  by 
their  suggestions.  He  considered  that  the  com- 
panies should  have  more  surveyors  on  their 
staff  to  inspect  the  risks  which  they  took. 

Mr.  Shirley  said,  in  his  opinion,  also,  the 
conditions  of  policies  should  be  very  much 
amended,  if  not  done  away  with  entirely. 

Mr.  Howard  argued  that  in  the  case  of 
cottages  and  farm  buildings  in  the  country 
where  the  value  had  gone  down  and  the  cost 
ot  building  increased,  the  insurance  companies 
could  not  be  expected  to  reinstate  the  property 
exactly  as  before. 

The  Chairman  said  the  discussion  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  were  many  surprises  in  the 
relations  between  the  insured  and  insurer. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  had  insured 
were  not  fully  protected  against  loss.  He 
thought  that  faults  were  on  both  sides.  The 
present  position  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  rates  of  insurance  were  intolerantly 
and  grotesquely  unequal.  The  present  con- 
dition of  things  did  not  give  to  the  insurer 
what  he  clearly  expected  and  was  entitled  to 
expect,  namely,  full  indemnity  to  the  amount 
of  the  face  value  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Bedells,  in  replying  to  the  discussion, 
said  that  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of  buildings 
in  course  of  erection,  the  policy  taken  out  by 
the  contractor  in  the  joint  names  of  the  builder 
and  owner  should  not  include  builder’s  plant 
and  unfixed  material,  because  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fire  insurance  was 
that  where  two  persons  were  jointly  con- 
cerned in  a policy,  it  must  cover  nothing  but 
property  in  which  both  persons  were  interested. 
The  reason  was  apparent  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute,  and  the  builder  being  found  to  have 
acted  dishonestly,  the  owner’s  insurance  was 
lost  as  well  as  the  builder's.  He  strongly 
favoured  the  periodical  revisions  of  policies 
and  surveys  of  the  property. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings,  South  Shields. — 
A special  meeting  of  the  South  Shields  Town 
Council  was  held  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a report  from  the  Municipal 
Buildings  Special  Committee  in  regard  to 
further  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
six  architects  selected  to  compete.  The  original 
designs  were  based  upon  a limited  cost  of  25,000/., 
which  sum  was  subsequently  considered  inade- 
quate for  a pile  of  buildings  in  Ogle-terrace.  It 
was,  therefore,  decided  to  ask  the  six  competi- 
tors to  send  in  new  designs  based  upon  an 
expenditure  of  35,000/.  The  committee  report 
that  these  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
adjudication  of  Mr.  Belcher  on  February  19, 
and  his  report  was  read  on  the  5th  inst.  He 
states  that  the  six  sets  of  revised  designs  have 
all  been  carefully  worked  out  in  compliance 
with  the  conditions,  and  fully  justify  the  selec- 
tion made  for  the  second  competition.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  placing  first  the  design  marked 
No.  2.  It  was  an  admirably-arranged  plan, 
and  the  several  departments  were  conve- 
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niently  placed.  The  cost  of  this  design,  taken 
throughout  at  is.  2d.  per  foot,  has  been  placed 
by  the  author  at  35,000^.,  but  on  the  cubic 
capacity  furnished  by  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
it  amounts  actually  to  31,875/.  net,  this  cost 
being  considerably  less  than  any  of  the  other 
five  works,  none  of  which  could  be  executed 
for  the  sum  stipulated.  The  committee  decided 
to  adopt  Mr.  Belcher’s  selection,  and  the 
envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  author  of 
design  No.  2 was  opened,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  London.  Mr. 
Fetch  won  the  award  in  the  first  competition. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
On  the  15th  inst.  this  Institution  held  its 
annual  conversazione  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  the  guests  being  received  by  the 
President,  Sir  John  Jackson  and  Lady  Jackson, 
and  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall 
and  Mrs.  Marshall.  Prominent  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  models,  &c.,  were  some  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Model  Engineers ; a steam  and  an  electric 
track  were  erected  and  model  locomotives  run 
upon  them.  Amongst  other  features  of  interest 
were  the  Stroh  violin  shown  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Charles  Stroh,  and  the  Pianotist  ; and  in 
the  lantern-room  a lecturette,  entitled  “ Engi- 
neering in  Miniature,”  was  given  by  the 
Chairman.  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood,  Messrs.  Thornycroft,  Messrs.  Yarrow, 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  Mr.  G. 
Cussons,  Mr.  J.  B.  Thorp,  the  Power  Gas 
Corporation,  Messrs.  David  Joy  & Son, 
the  Parsons  Marine  Turbine  Co.,  Messrs. 
Lobnitz  & Co.,  Professor  Dalby,  the  Empire 
Roller  Bearing  Co.  and  the  Hulburd  Engineer- 
ing Co.  were  amongst  those  who  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  of  models,  &c. — On  the  22nd 
inst.  a visit  was  paid  by  the  members 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  to  inspect  the  collection  of 
naval,  mechanical,  and  scientific  models,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Last  conducted  the  party  round,  and 
pointed  out  the  features  of  special  interest.  To 
some  old  Maudslay’s  men  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  models  which  used  to  be  on  view  in 
the  board  room  at  Lambeth  proved  particularly 
attractive,  and  gratification  was  expressed  that 
they  were  thus  preserved  as  a complete  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Last  showed  the  members  the  work- 
shop for  the  making  and  repair  of  models  and 
plant  for  compressed  air  by  means  of  which, 
at  a pressure  of  5 lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  some 
of  the  models  are  actuated. 

British  Association  of  Waterworks 
Engineers.  — The  seventh  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Leicester  on  July  22,  23,  24,  and  25  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Frederick  Griffith,  M.Inst. 
C.E.,  Corporation  Water  Engineer. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY- 

A general  meeting  of  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W.,  on  Monday,  to  confirm  the  altera- 
tion in  the  by-laws  adopted  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  on  March  12. 

The  Resolutions,  as  follows,  were  con- 
firmed : — 

1.  That  By-law  No.  55  shall  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : “All  legacies  and  all  donations  shall 
(unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  donors)  be  laid  out 
or  invested  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  in  or 
upon  government  or  other  securities  or  investments 
in  which  a trustee  may  invest  under  the  powers  of 
the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  or  under  any  subsequent  Act 
or  Acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  same,  or  in  or 
upon  any  security  or  investment  for  the  time  being 
permitted  by  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  or  any  authority  constituted  in 
lieu  thereof." 

2.  That  the  first  word  in  By-law  No.  65  shall  be 
altered  from  “ six  ” to  “ ten.” 

3.  That  in  By-law  No.  41  the  words  “in  the 
second  week  ” shall  be  substituted  for  “ on  the 
second  Wednesday.” 


Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association.— 
The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  f work  done  in 
the  classes  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  from  May  29  to  June  2 in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  The  exhibition 
will  include  specimens  of  homespuns  and  linens, 
modelling  in  terra-cotta,  metal  repousse,  wood- 
carving, inlay,  stencils,  lace,  knitting,  baskets,  rugs, 
and  toys,  and  of  other  arts  and  industries. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  M'Dougall,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  11,325 /.  for  paving 
works  ; Hammersmith  Borough  Council, 
7,295/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; Poplar 
Borough  Council,  2,280/.  for  paving  works  ; 
Islington  Borough  Council,  4,873/.  for  electric 
light  installation  ; Westminster  City  Council, 
26,400/.  for  alterations  to  town-hall  ; and 
Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians,  78,110/.  for 
extension  of  infirmary. 

Housing  Schemes.  — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  recommended  : — 

“(a)  That  the  estimate  of  56,151/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
dwellings  on  the  Preston’s-road  and  Norfolk-street 
sites,  Poplar,  be  approved. 

( b ) That  so  much  of  the  Preston’s-road  site  as  is 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  269  persons 
to  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
Burford’s-court,  &c.,  scheme  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  under  Section  23  of  the 
Act. 

(c)  That,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  remainder  of  the  Preston’s- 
road  site  and  the  Norfolk-street  site  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  under  Section  57  (3)  of 
the  Act.  . . . 

(d)  That  the  offer  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
to  pay  to  the  Council  a sum. of  10  359/.,  subject  to 
the  Council  taking  over  the  Board's  obligations 
under  the  Education  Board  Provisional  Order 
(London)  Act,  1899,  for  the  rehousing  of  1,030  per- 
sons of  the  working  class,  and  subject  to  the 
Council  indemnifying  the  Board  against  any  future 
liability  which  may  arise  in  respect  of  its  obligations 
under  the  said  Act  as  to  rehousing  the  said  number 
of  persons,  be  accepted.  . . .” 

The  total  accommodation  to  be  provided  on 
the  Preston’s-road  site  as  proposed  will  consist 
of  five-story  balcony  dwellings  containing  250 
tenements  of  two  and  three  rooms.  On  the 
Norfolk-street  site  it  is  proposed  to  build  four- 
teen cottages,  each  of  three  rooms. 

Afler  considerable  discussion  the  recom- 
mendatims  were  carried. 

The  same  committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed,  after  discussion — 


“ That  the  estimate  of  30,000 /.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of 
land  at  Old  Oak  Common-lane,  Hammersmith,  be 
approved  ; that  about  50  acres  of  land  at  Old  Oak 
Common-lane  be  purchased  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S9C,  at  a price  of  550/. 
per  acre ” 

Soulliampton-row  Widening. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  recommended  that  the  esti- 
mate of  165,500/.  be  approved  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  freehold  and  other  interests  in  the 
properties  on  the  west  side  of  Southampton- 
row,  between  Vernon-place  and  Bloomsbury- 
place,  with  a view  to  the  widening  of  South- 
ampton-row at  the  part  in  question  to  70  ft. 
The  Committee  reported  as  follows 


“The  present  width  of  the  portion  of  Southamp- 
n-row  in  question  varies  from  41  ft.  to  46  ft.  5 in. 
le  part  of  Southampton-row  between  Bloomsbury- 
ace  and  Russell-square  varies  in  width  from  54  ft. 
68  ft.,  and  no  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  north- 
ards  as  far  as  St.  Pancras  Church  i3  less  than 
ft.  6 in.  wide.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
idth  of  at  least  70  ft.  is  necessary  for  the  portion 
Southampton-row  in  question.  The  thoroughfare 
tends  northwards  by  way  of  Russell-square, 
oburn-place,  Upper  Woburn-place,  Seymour-street, 
,d  Eversholt-street  to  Hampstead-road  at  the 
jbden  statue,  and  accommodates  a consiaer- 
le  amount  of  general  through  traffic.  It 
11  be  noticed  that  the  width  of  Southampton- 
w south  of  Theobalds-road  is  to  be  So  ft.  This 
irtion  of  Southampton-row  carries  a great  deal  of 
jffic  going  to  and  from  Theobalds-road,  and  there- 
re  needs  a greater  width  than  the  portion  of 
uthampton-row  to  the  north  :of  Theobalds-road. 
uthampton-ruw,  besides  accommodating  general 
rough  traffic  from  the  north  of  London,  forms 
“ principal  outlet  for  the  traffic  southwards  from 
iston  St.  Pancras,  and  King’s  Cross  railway 
itions  The  traffic  along  the  thoroughfare  has 
nsiderably  increased  since  the  removal  by  the 
iuncil  of  the  gates  and  bars  in  Woburn-place  and 
ewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the 
mpletion  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement, 
>re  will  be  a great  increase  in  the  traffic  in 
uthampton-row.  The  lessees  of  some  of  the 
jperty  affected  by  the  proposed  improvement  are 
deavouring  to  make  arrangements  for  re-building, 
d it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  approaching  com- 
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pletion  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement  will 
stimulate  the  lessees  to  surrender  their  present 
leases,  which  in  some  cases  have  not  many  years  to 
run,  and  to  obtain  grants  of  new  leases  in  order 
that  substantial  business  premises  may  be  available 
in  Southampton-row  by  the  time  the  Holborn  to 
Strand  improvement  is  finished  It  is  to  avoid  this 
development  of  the  property  that  we  are  submitting 
our  present  proposal  to  the  Council,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that,  if  new  buildings  were 
allowed  to  be  erected,  the  cost  of  ultimately  carry- 
ing out  the  improvement  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased.” 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the 
estimate  of  2,500/.  be  approved  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  strips  of  land  required  for  widening 
Southampton-row  to  70  ft.,  at  Nos.  67,  69,  and 
71,  and  at  Nos.  83,  85,  and  87. 

Both  recommendations  were  carried  after 
discussion. 

Strand  Widening.  — The  same  Committee 
recommended  that  a contribution  be  made  of 
five-sixths  of  the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of 
the  Strand  to  80  ft.  at  Nos.  91,  92,  and  93  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Westminster,  such  contribution  not  to 
exceed  20,000 /.  The  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — If  the  improvement  now  suggested 
be  undertaken,  together  with  those  already 
sanctioned  by  the  Council,  a continuous  width 
of  80  ft.  will  be  secured  for  the  Strand  for  a 
length  of  about  480  ft.,  namely,  from  No.  75  to 
No.  105,  Strand — that  is  from  a point  a little  to 
the  east  of  Adam-street,  almost  as  far  as  Terry’s 
Theatre. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Fire  Station,  Clapliam — It  was  agreed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee, to  erect  a new  fire  station  at  Clapham, 
at  a cost  of  13,250/.,  and  to  execute  the  work 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor. 

The  Architect's  Department. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Establishment  Committee,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Sharp  was  appointed  chief  assistant  in 
the  general  constructional  branch  of  the  Archi- 
tect’s Department. 

Fires  in  Premises  consisting  partly  q f Pro- 
jecting Shops. — The  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
reported  as  follows:  — 


witn  regard  to  the  fatal  fire  in  Wandsworth 
road  it  may  be  stated  that  the  outbreak  occurred  ii 
one  of  three  shop3  on  the  south  side  of  that  thorough 
face,  at  the  junction  of  Priory-road.  Apparently  th 
premises  were  originally  three  separate  houses  o 
three  stories,  and  projecting  one-story  shops  wer 
subsequently  erected  in  the  gardens  in  front,  betwee: 
the  houses  and  the  pavement.  At  the  time  of  th 
fire  there  were  means  of  communication,  by  door 
and  windows,  between  each  of  the  three  shops  an. 
also  with  the  houses ; some  of  the  doors  am 
windows,  however,  being  blocked  up  by  ligh 
wooden  partitions.  The  only  means  of  getting  int 
the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  building  was  throug 
the  side  of  the  house  and  basement  on  the  Priory 
road  side.  A fire  alarm  is  fixed  outside  the  prt 
mises,  but  some  thirteen  minutes  elapsed  betwee 
the  discovery  of  the  fire  and  the  giving  of  the  cal 
During  the  last  ten  days  two  fires  of  a seriou 
nature  have  occurred  in  the  9ame  neighbourhood  i 
shops  built  over  the  forecourts  of  houses  in  th 
manner  described,  and,  although  fortunately  no  los 
of  life  occurred,  the  premises  were  in  both  instance 
severely  damaged.  Both  these  fires  happene 
before  the  occupants  had  retired  to  rest.  The  risk 
of  loss  of  life  arising  from  fire  in  premises  cor 
structed  as  described  are,  in  our  opinion,  so  grer 
that  we  think  it  essential  in  the  interests  of  th 
pubhc  that  it  should  be  a condition  in  all  cases  i 
which  shops  are  built  on  the  forecourts  of  houses  i 
the  manner  referred  to,  that  adequate  means  c 
escape  should  be  provided  for  the  occupants  of  sue 
premises  We  have  communicated  this  opinion  t 
the  Building  Act  Committee,  and  have  asked  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  desirableness  of  recon 
mending  the  Council  to  seek  statutory  authority  t 
enable  effect  to  be  given  to  the  suggestion.” 

NewSIrce  ' Holborn  to  Strand.— The  Buildin 
Act  Committee  have  had  under  consideratio 
the  naming  of  the  new  Holborn-Strand  stree 
and  the  crescent  into  which  it  will  open  The 
agree  wdh  the  Improvements  Committee  tha 
the  streets  should  have  two  distinct  name! 
S™1  "a™es  have  been  submitted  to  then 
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cent."  Another  proposal  was  to  name  the 
straight  street  after  Shakespeare.  The  Im- 
provements Committee  of  the  Council  pointed 
out  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  that  as  the 
actual  work  of  the  improvement  was  begun  in 
the  year  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  the  present  S wereign,  it  would  be 
a fitting  opportunity  for  commemorating  that 
event  by  naming  the  street  “ Edward  VII.- 
street,”  subject  to  this  course  meeting  with  the 
approval  of  the  Sovereign.  With  this  sug- 
gestion the  latter  Committee  found  itself 
entirely  in  agreement,  and  they  recommended 
that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  Majesty 
being  obtained  to  the  proposal,  the  new  main 
street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  shall  bear 
the  name  “ Edward  VH.-street." 

It  was  also  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  suitable  to  commemorate  the 
Queen  by  naming  the  other  street  “ Alexandra- 
crescent.”  To  this  name,  however,  they  were 
constrained  to  object,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  already  in  use  in  many  places  in  London. 
The  Improvements  Committee  then  informed 
the  Building  Act  Committee  that  in  their  opinion 
the  name  “ Danes-crescent  ” would  not  only 
preserve  the  historic  associations  of  the  locality, 
hut  at  the  same  time  be  a compliment  to  her 
Majesty  as  a Danish  princess.  With  this 
suggestion  the  committee  could  not  agree,  but 
thought  that  as  the  Council  had  already 
allotted  a site  in  the  Strand  opposite  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  crescent  for  the 
memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  was  more 
appropriate  that  the  name  should  be  “ Glad- 
stone-crescent." The  Building  Act  Committee 
recommended  that  the  new  crescent,  which 
will  run  from  Wellington-street  to  the  Law 
Courts,  should  be  named  “ Gladstone-cres- 
cent." 

The  consideration  of  these  proposals  was 
postponed,  and  the  Council  adjourned  until 
April  22. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
tions under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses 

Lines  of  Frontage, 

Greenwich— A one-story  shop  addition  in  front  of 
No.  43,  Old  Dover-road,  Blackheath  (Mr.  A.  Roberts 
for  Mr.  G.  Hall). — Consent. 

Westminster. — Blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  to 
abut  upon  Page-street,  Regency-street,  and  Vincent- 
street  (Messrs.  N.  S Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem  for 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster).— Consent. 

Battersea. — That  the  resolution  sanctioning  the 
erection  of  a parcels  office,  milk  depot,  and  covered 
yard  on  the  northern  side  of  St.  John’s-hill,  Batter- 
sea (Mr.  S.  Bircham  for  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Company),  be  modified.— Agreed. 

Width  of  Way. 

City.—  An  addition  to  All  Hallows  Church, 
London-wall,  City  (Mr.  H.  S.  Newton  for  the  Rev. 
Montague  Fowler). — Consent. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Westminster.— A block  of  artisans’  dwellings  on 
the  south  side  of  Page-street,  Westminster,  next 
No.  125  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem  for 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster). — Consent. 


Dwellings  for  the  Working  Class. 

Westminster.— Two  blocks  of  intended  dwelling* 
houses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon 
a street,  on  a site  contiguous  to  Page-street 
Regency-street,  and  Vincent-street,  Westminster 
(Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem,  for  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster). — Consent. 


Projections. 

Poplar,— A one-story  store  building  in  the  garc 
of  the  Scandinavian  Sailors’  Home,  on  the  soi 
side  of  Garford-street,  West  India  Dock-rc 
(Messrs.  Niven  & Wigglesworth,  for  Mr.  A.  Weli 
— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East.— An  iron  and  glas3  covered  v 
in  front  of  No.  1,  Titchf  eld-road,  Regenl  s-pa 
with  the  forecourt  fence  1 etween  such  covered  w 
and  St.  James’s-mews  at  less  than  the  prescrit 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  ti 
street,  and  with  the  co-  er=d  way  (Mr.  C Robe 
for  Madam  Charles).— Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — An  iron  and  glas6  shelter 
the  entrances  to  the  Hackney  Empire  Palace  on 
west  side  of  Mare-street,  Hackney  (Mr.  F.  Match 
for  the  Hackney  Empire  Palace  Co.,  Ltd.] 
Consent  1 


Rolherhilhe.f — A three-story  warehouse  building  c 
on  the  south-west  side  of  London-street,  Dockhead,  .■ 
Rotherhithe  (Mr.  V.  Dunkerley  for  Messrs.  W.  & R,  1 
Jacob  & Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of 
Building. 

Norwood.. — A wood  and  iron  urinal  and  two  water- :: 
closets  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  the  New  Park- 1 
road  Schools,  Brixton-hill  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the . 
School  Board  for  London).— Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F.  1 
Newman  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  ore 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the: 
Streatham  Lodge  Estate  on  the  north-east  side  of  < 
Streatham  High-road,  Streatham  (Mr.  C.  H.  C.( 
Du  CaDe). — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be>  issued  to  Mr.  R.  1 
Stewart  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  ore 
laying  out  a street  for  carriage  traffic  in  continua- : 
tion  of  Westmount-road,  Eltham  Park,  Eltham,) 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  abandonment  of  c 
the  formation  of  a portion  of  Westmount-road  as: 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  (Mr.  A.  Cameron-t 
Corbett,  M.P.). — Agreed. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  tot 
Messrs.  Rolfe  & Matthews  refusing  to  sanction  the  1 
formation  or  laying  out,  for  foot  traffic  only,  oft 
two  new  streets  to  lead  from  Addison-road  to  t 
Ahbotsbury-road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  Jones  Bros.).. 
— Agreed. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  t of  Electricity. 

Woolwich. — Additions  to  the  electric  light  station) 
on  the  east  side  of  White  Hart- road,  Plumsteadi 
(Mr.  F.  Summer  for  the  Council  of  the  Borough  off 
Woolwich). — Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Hoxlon. — A building  on  a site  at  the  rear  of  No.  i 
73,  East-road,  Islington,  to  exceed  in  height  the: 
width  of  Vestry-street,  and  the  retention  of  build- c 
ings  on  the  west  side  of  East-road,  Islington,! 
exceeding  in  height  the  width  of  Vestry-street  (Mr. 
G.  Blyton  for  Mr.  E.  Gates). — Consent. 

***  The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

1 ♦ » 

Correspondence. 

BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

Sir,— Can  you  inform  me  whether  a builder  cam 
claim  an  extension  of  the  time  named  for  comple-k 
tion,  equal  to  the  stoppages  caused  by  wet  weather,) 
snow,  irost,  &c.  ? 

I have  a contract  now  being  carried  out,  and  the! 
completion  within  a certain  agreed  time  is  veryi 
essential  ; but  the  builder  has  sent  in  a list  showing! 
that  on  certain  days  the  men  did  not  work  becausei: 
the  weather  was  unfavourable.  On  many  of  thel 
days  named  the  loss  was  two  hours,  on  others  three* 
hours,  and  3ome  even  so  small  as  one  hour,  and  for* 
all  this  an  equivalent  extension  of  time  is  demanded.: 

To  my  mind  it  is  frivolous.  I could  understand!1 
being  asked  for  an  extension  for  severe  frost  lasting! 
over  a period  of  a week  or  so,  but  to  ask  for  an: 
allowance  for  every  time  a thunder  shower  droves 
the  men  to  shelter  seems  straining  the  point. 

I have  got  no  means  of  checking  such  losses  of 
time,  but  periods  of  loss  caused  by  snow  and  frost  It 
can  estimate  and  am  willing  to  allow  for. 

During  the  summer  months  overtime  was  made,! 
and  that  more  than  balanced  loss  of  time  owing  to 
rain,  for  in  no  week  did  the  men  make  less  than  thel 
full  ordinary  time. 

The  contract  say3  nothing  about  an  extension  of 
time  for  loss  caused  by  inclement  weather. 

Country  Architect.  . 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing) 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  give  his  very  interesting! 
lecture  on  Exeter  Cathedral  I am  not  able  to  judgel 
whether  you  report  him  correctly  as  stating  “ The 
only  portions  of  the  old  Norman  church  now: 
remaining  are  two  low  massive  towers.  With  the, 
exception  of  the  two  towers  the  cathedral  belongsl 
entirely  to  the  decorated  or  the  fourteenth  century! 
period.”  The  Norman  walls  of  the  nave  still  standf 
cut  into  and  altered  at  a later  date  ; transitional 
work  of  Marshall’s  time  survives  ; early  English  ia. 
also  represented,  especially  in  the  lower  story  oi. 
the  chapter  house  ; while  its  upper  stage  exemplifies)! 
the  perpendicular  style.  Harbottle  Reed.  J 
Exeter,  March  25. 


Presbyterian  Church  Hall,  Byker,  Northm 
UMBERLAND. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  halb 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Gordon< 
road,  Byker,  has  just  been  laid.  The  present  con< 
tract  comprises  hall  to  seat  500,  class-room  accomo 
modation,  and  a caretaker’s  house.  Messrs.  Bade-c 
noch  & Bruce,  architects,  designed  the  buildings) 
and  Mr.  Alex.  Bruce,  who  was  contractor  for  th<( 
church,  is  now  building  the  hall.  The  buildings  arc 
in  stone,  with  rock  facings,  except  the  back  portions 
of  hall  and  class  rooms,  which  are  in  brickwork. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 

PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  ii. — Interception. 

nNTERCEPTION. — Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  drains  in  small 
systems  arp  properly  laid,  the  sewage 
removed  before  decomposition  has  advanced 
i such  a stage  as  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant  or 
ahealthy  emanations,  but  decomposition  often 
:oceeds  to  a serious  extent  in  sewers,  and 
variably  in  cesspools,  and  the  foul  gases  thus 
jnerated  will  pass  into  the  drains  unless  some 
irrier  is  interposed.  This  barrier  almost 
ivariably  takes  the  form  of  a curved  pipe  or 
[trap,”  which  retains  sewage  in  sufficient 
aantity  to  prevent  air  passing  from  the  sewer 
! cesspool  to  the  drain.  A trap  of  this  kind 
: known  as  a disconnecting  or  intercepting 
ip,  but  confusion  will  be  avoided  by  adopting 
le  latter  term,  and  by  confining  the  former 
I traps  placed  at  the  inlets  of  drains. 
iThe  position  of  this  trap  is  thus  defined  in 


the  Model  By-laws  (No.  63  for  Urban  Districts 
and  No.  16  for  Rural  Districts)  : — 

“ Every  person  who  shall  erect  a new  build- 
ing shall  provide,  within  the  curtilage  thereof, 
in  every  main  drain  or  other  drain  of  such 
building  which  may  directly  communicate 
with  any  sewer  or  other  means  of  drainage 
into  which  such  drain  may  lawfully  empty,  a 
suitable  trap  at  a point  as  distant  as  may  be 
practicable  from  such  building,  and  as  near  as 
may  be  practicable  to  the  point  at  which  such 
drain  may  be  connected  with  such  sewer  or 
other  means  of  drainage.” 

The  words  “ within  the  curtilage  thereof  ” 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  in  the 
case  of  buildings  abutting  directly  on  the 
public  street  the  only  suitable  position  for  the 
trap  is  under  the  footpath.  When  a garden  or 
other  open  space  intervenes  between  the  build- 
ing and  the  street,  the  trap  may  be  placed  under 
the  open  space  as  close  to  the  fence  as  possible. 
In  the  new  London  ■ Drainage  By-laws  the 
words  are  omitted,  and  the  trap  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  “ a suitable  and  efficient 
intercepting  trap.”  Access  as  (o  the  trap 


must  also  be  provided  for  by  “ a separate  man- 
hole or  other  separate  means  of  access  .... 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it.” 

Deposits  often  occur  in  intercepting  traps  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  they  offer  to  the  flow 
of  the  sewage.  Various  methods  of  preventing 
such  deposits  have  been  recommended — among 
which  may  be  mentioned — (1)  traps  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  drains,  thus,  a 4 in.  trap 
would  be  used  to  intercept  a 6 in.  drain  ; (2) 
traps  with  the  bores  contracted  to  an  oval  or 
other  shape  below  the  level  of  the  standing 
water  ; (3)  traps  with  a drop  of  2 in.  or  3 in. 
from  the  inlet  to  the  surface  of  the  standing 
water  ; (4)  quick  gradients  in  the  manhole- 
channels  or  drains  approaching  the  traps.  All 
these  methods  aim  at  giving  an  increased 
scour  through  the  body  of  the  trap,  but  the 
first  has  little  to  recommend  it ; if  a 6 in. 
drain  running  nearly  full  is  intercepted  by 
a 4 in.  trap,  the  latter  cannot  discharge 
the  full  volume  of  sewage  until  a certain 
pressure  has  been  obtained  by  the  sewage 
being  dammed  back  in  the  drain  or  manhole  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  maximum  flow  is  not 
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nearly  sufficient  to  fill  a 6-in.  pipe,  a 4-in.  or 
5-in.  drain  will  give  better  results.  The  second 
method  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  but  to  a 
smaller  degree.  Traps  with  a cascade  action 
are  better  ; according  to  the  law  of  acceleration 
of  falling  bodies,  a drop  of  3 in.  allows  the 
sewage  to  attain  a velocity  of  4ft.  per  second, 
and  this  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent 
deposits  if  the  volume  of  the  flow  is  ample. 
Instead  of  the  direct  drop  from  the  inlet  to  the 
surface  of  the  standing  water,  a quick  curved 
slope  is  sometimes  adopted,  as  this  causes  less 
splashing  and  permits  a better  scour  through 
the  trap.  In  any  case  the  scour  is  improved 
by  a high  velocity  of  flow  in  the  approach 
drain,  and  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a fall  of 
2 in.  or  3 in.  ought  to  be  given  to  the  manhole- 
channel  or  pipe. 

Intercepting  traps  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — (1)  for  use  in  manholes,  and  (2)  for 
fixing  under  pipe-shafts.  Simple  siphon  bends 
or  “running"  traps,  without  eyes  for  pipe- 
shafts,  ought  never  to  be  used.  Almost  in- 
variably, one  of  the  two  openings  required  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  drain  is  placed  close  to 
the  trap,  and  a pipe-shaft  or  manhole  must  be 
provided  for  the  purpose ; either  of  these 
affords  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  the  trap, 
but  the  manhole  is,  of  course,  much  more 
satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  workmen’s  cottages,  where 
economy  must  be  carefully  studied,  the  cost  of 
a manhole  for  every  house  cannot  always  be 
a fforded.  If  a “ combined  ” system  of  drainage 
is  adopted,  one  or  two  manholes  may  suffice 
for  a row  of  houses,  and  in  this  case  the  cost 
per  house  would  not  be  prohibitive  ; other- 
wise, an  arrangement  like  that  shown  in  fig.  40 
best  meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  From 
the  trap  A a pipe-shaft  B,  which  serves  as  an 
inlet  or  outlet  for  air,  is  carried  up  to  the 
surface,  and  finished  with  a grating  C at  the 
level  of  the  footpath  ; that  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  known  as  Sykes's  and  has  an  iron 
grate  with  a stoneware  dirt-box  and  junction- 
piece.  A cast-iron  frame  with  hinged  lid 
is  often  used,  a dirt-box  being  formed  under 
the  perforated  portion  of  the  lid  to  prevent  dirt 
falling  into  the  trap.  Cregeen’s  air-inlet  is 
shown  at  D in  fig.  40.  The  central  portion  of 
the  grating  is  solid,  and  the  dirt  drops  into  the 
annular  chamber  around  the  top  of  the  air- 
shaft  ; this  arrangement  allows  the  trap  to  be 
inspected  and  (in  some  cases)  cleared  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

A more  elaborate  arrangement,  known  as 
Winser’s  “Villa  Detector”  intercepting, 
testing,  and  flushing  trap  is  shown  in  fig.  41. 
The  trap,  A,  is  of  the  usual  P-shape,  4 in.  or 
6 in.  in  diameter  throughout,  or  4 in.  at  the 
inlet  and  6 in.  at  the  outlet.  Above  the  inlet  a 
junction-piece,  B,  is  fitted,  having  a tapered 
seating  to  receive  the  plug.  C,  when  it  is 
desired  to  apply  the  water  test  to  the  approach 
drain.  This  plug  is  made  to  fit  against  a 
seating  in  the  cleansing  shaft,  D,  and  forms, 
with  the  air-tight  cover  E,  a double  protection 
against  the  escape  of  sewer-air  through  this 
shaft.  The  inspection  shaft,  F,  is  shown  to  be 
finished  with  an  air-tight  cover,  G,  and  a gal- 
vanised-iron  pipe,  H,  is  carried  up  from  a 
junction-arm  to  a suitable  point  and  fitted  with 
a mica  flap  air-inlet  grating,  I.  Instead  of  this 
arrangement  a perforated  grating,  with  or 
without  dirt-box,  can  be  used  at  G.  A good 
type  of  trap  for  use  with  a pipe  shaft  is 
Hellyer’s  “ Drain  Siphon  and  Sewer  Inter- 
ceptor ’’  (fig.  42),  which  combines  the  cascade 
action  and  contracted  waterway.  The  drop 
from  the  inlet  to  the  standing  water  in  the  6-in. 
trap  is  6 in.,  the  depth  of  seal  3 in.,  and  the  bore 
of  the  trap  below  the  dip  4 in. 

The  “Detector”  trap  is  made  in  a some- 
what different  form  for  use  in  manholes,  as 
shown  in  fig.  43.  The  trap  has  a cleaning  arm, 
A,  fitted  with  a Stopper  with  Stanford  joint. 
The  plug  B can  be  lowered  on  to  the  seating 
of  the  trap,  when  it  is  desired  to  apply  the 
water-test  to  the  approach  drain  and  manhole. 
An  air-tight  cover  C is  placed  over  the  man- 
hole, and  ventilation  is  provided  by  the  pipe 
D D.  This  trap,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a drop 
of  about  3 in.  from  the  inlet  to  the  surface  of 
the  standing  water.  In  fig.  44  a trap  without 
cascade  action  is  shown,  and  may  be  used 
where  the  levels  of  the  drain  and  sewer  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  cascade  type, 
but  suitable  flushing  apparatus  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Jones’s  patent  “ Lever  Stopper  " (fig.  45)  has 
been  specially  designed  for  the  clearing"  arms 
of  intercepting  traps.  The  frame  is  made  with 
a flange  for  fitting  into  the  socket  of  the  arm, 


and  is  made  tight  with  cement.  The  stoppin 
plate  is  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  the  lever,  to 
one  end  of  which  a chain  is  attached.  The 
upper  end  of  the  chain  is  hung  on  a hook  near 
the  top  of  the  chamber.  If  at  any  time  the 
trap  is  choked  and  the  sewage  is  dammed  up, 
the  stopper  can  be  released  by  pulling  the 
chain,  and  nearly  all  the  sewage  will  escape 
through  the  clearing  arm  into  the  drain  and 
sewer  beyond.  A man  can  then  descend  with- 
out difficulty  to  clear  the  trap. 

In  large  drainage  systems  it  is  desirable  to 
intercept  branch  drains  from  main  drains,  in 
order  to  prevent  aerial  communication  and  to 
facilitate  the  separate  ventilation  of  the  main 
and  of  each  branch.  In  hospitals  for  infec- 
tious diseases  the  drainage  of  each  block  ought 
invariably  to  be  thus  intercepted.  An  ordinary 
intercepting  trap  (B,  fig.  46)  without  clearing- 
arm  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A separate 
inspection  chamber  for  each  branch  must  be 
formed  at  the  side  of  the  manhole  on  the  main 
drain,  and  a trap  must  be  placed  in  the  wall 
between  the  main  and  branch  chambers.  The 
branch  channels  ought  to  deliver  over  the 
channel  in  the  main  chamber,  as  otherwise 
sewage  may  pass  from  the  main  to  the  side 
chambers  when  the  main  flow  is  increased  by 
the  discharges  from  flushing  cisterns,  &c.  The 
sides  of  the  channels  may  be  raised  by  means 
of  glazed  bricks,  as  shown  in  the  section,  or  in 
other  ways.  The  main  chamber,  unless  it  is 
near  the  connexion  with  the  sewer,  must  be 
fitted  with  an  air-tight  cover.  Each  branch 
chamber  must  be  ventilated  either  by  means  of 
a perforated  cover  or  a branch-pipe  and  grating 
after  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  43.  More  than 
one  drain  from  the  same  building  may  be  con- 
nected to  the  branch  chambers  if  required,  as 
shown  at  D.  Drains  passing  under  buildings 
may  often  be  intercepted  in  this  manner  with 
advantage,  so  that  foul  air  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  drain  cannot  pass  under  the  build- 
ings. In  small  chambers,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  clearing  rods  into  the  drains, 
“ chutes  ” may  be  fixed  ; those  shown  at  C in 
fig.  46  are  on  the  inlet  drains  and  are  known  as 
“ reverse  ” chutes.  The  ordinary  and  reverse 
forms  can  be  obtained  in  stoneware, 
enamelled  fireclay,  or  cast  iron. 

The  clearing  arms  of  intercepting  traps  are 
not  always  designed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
allow  clearing  rods  to  be  easily  inserted  or  the 
drain  to  be  inspected.  In  one  patent  trap 
the  clearing  arm  is  in  line  with  the  drain 
below  the  manhole,  and  the  body  of  the  trap 
is  twisted.  This  arrangement  somewhat 
obstructs  the  flow  through  the  trap,  but  allows 
the  drain  to  be  easily  inspected  and  cleansed. 

All  traps  ought  to  have  flat  bases,  so  that 
they  can  be  set  perfectly  level.  Otherwise  the 
seal  of  the  trap  may  be  partly  or  wholly  lost  by 
a careless  or  ignorant  workman.  Traps  of 
salt-glazed  stoneware  are  generally  used,  but 
for  the  best  work  white  enamelled  ware  is 
sometimes  preferred  ; this  looks  cleaner  when 
new,  but  the  enamel  of  inferior  ware  is  apt  to 
crack  and  peel  off.  Cast-iron  traps  of  the  same 
general  design  are  made  for  use  in  connexion 
with  cast-iron  drain-pipes. 


NEW  ENGINEERING  ROOMS, 
BATTERSEA  POLYTECHNIC. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  week  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  opened  the  new  rooms  which  have  been 
added  to  the  engineering  department  of  the  Batter- 
sea Polytechnic. 

The  rooms  newly  built  are  the  present  drawing 
office  (55  ft.  by  26  ft ) and  the  engineering  lecture- 
room  (35  ft.  by  25  ft.)  on  the  first  floor.  The  old 
drawing  office  has  been  converted  into  the  wood- 
working shop  and  the  old  lecture-room  into  an 
advanced  engineering  laboratory,  and  fitted  with 
new  testing  appliances  and  a centrifugal  pump.  In 
addition,  the  rearrangement  of  the  rooms  has  given 
larger  laboratories  for  electrical  engineering  and  for 
engine  testing  on  the  ground  floor.  An  improve- 
ment is  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  drawing 
office  from  its  former  position  immediately  over  the 
boiler-room,  where  it  was  subject  to  vibration,  to  a 
quieter  part  of  the  building.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
E.  W.  Mountford,  who  designed  the  original  build- 
ing, and  the  cost  of  the  rearrangement  and  altera- 
tions, amounting  to  about  2,000 /.,  has  been  met 
chiefly  by 'grants  from  the  Technical  Education 
Board. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie  said  he  had  been  very  pleased 
to  inspect  the  engineering  laboratories,  and  what  he 
had  seen  supported  his  conviction  that  students  of 
the  present  day  were  exceedingly  fortunate.  Look- 
ing at  the  history  of  the  pioneers  of  engineeing,  he 
was  struck  by  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in 
the  preparation  of  men  for  their  work.  They  had 


the  advantage  of  valuable  knowledge  acquired  by 
those  men  by  constant  study  and  long  experience, 
and  the  use  of  apparatus  to  aid  them  in  research  : 
which  was  then  unknown.  It  was  at  such  instilu-i 
tions  as  this  that  they  were  introduced  to  those ■ 
forces  of  Nature  which  they  would  afterwards  con- 1 
trol,  and  under  such  favourable  conditions  they  1 
should  exert  themselves  to  discover  more  about . 
some  of  those  forces  than  was  at  present  known.  1 
He  then  declared  the  rooms  open. 

Professor  Unwin  associated  himself  with  Sir  i 
Alexander  Binnie's  remarks  on  the  splendid  oppor-  : 
tunities  afforded  students  for  advancement,  and  1 
compared  the  testing  apparatus  provided  for  their 
use  with  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  which,  I 
although  it  served  its  purpose,  was  very  crude  and  1 
unwieldy. 

Dr.  Garnett  said  he  considered  that  as  there  were  1 
so  many  branches  of  engineering  and  so  many  in- 1 
stitutions  where  its  principles  were  taught,  it  was  : 
advisable  that  each  institution  should  take  up  a 
different  branch  and  make  a ’special  point  of  it. 
He  wished  the  students  to  understand  the  im-  • 
portance  of  learning  not  only  how,  but  why,  things  ; 
happen  under  certain  conditions,  as  this  knowledge  j 
would  tend  to  their  advancement  in  their  study  of  : 
the  subject. 

Sir  John  Jackson  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  we 
began  to  realise  that  young  engineers  must  have  a 
proper  educational  training.  There  were  some  1 
who  seemed  to  think  that  because  we  had  done  1 
great  things  in  the  past,  we  could,  without  undue  1 
exertion,  hold  our  own  in  the  future,  but  he  did  not : 
agree  with  them.  He  was  confident,  however,  that 1 
with  a proper  training  we  could  produce  engineers  t 
as  capable  as  any  with  whom  they  had  to  compete,  < 
if  only  students  on  their  part  would  remember  that  = 
this  could  only  result  from  steady  and  constant  1 
application  to  work. 

During  the  evening  the  various  workshops  and 
laboratories  were  opened  to  visitors,  and  some  in- : 
teresting  experiments  were  made  with  a io-ton  > 
testing  machine  and  the  hydraulic  pumps  and  other  : 
apparatus,  and  in  the  carpenters’  shop  was  an 
exhibit  of  excellent  work  by  the  students  in  that  1 
department. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Williams.  — The  death  has  just  i 
occurred  at  Clydach  of  Mr.  Wm.  Watkin  Williams,! 
architect,  of  Swansea.  The  deceased,  who  was: 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was  at  one  time  a working! 
mason,  having  been  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Walters : 
& John,  builders,  Morriston.  He  was  a student  at: 
the  Swansea  Art  School,  under  Mr.  F.  F.  Hosfordp 
and  about  ten  years  ago  he  started  practice  as  an  1 
architect.  Since  that  time  he  designed  the  plans  for: 
several  new  chapels  in  the  district,  and  in  the 
Swansea  Valley.  In  addition,  the  deceased  prepared; 
the  plans  for  many  schools,  including  the  Wemt 
Schools,  Ystalyfera,  the  Alltwen  Schools,  and  thel 
Pontardawe  Schools. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wesleyan  Buildings,  Sunderland. — A new' 
Wesleyan  church,  built  in  Durham-road,  Sunderland,  < 
was  dedicated  and  opened  on  the  nth  inst.  Its  1 
erection  is  part  of  a scheme  of  circuit  reorganisa-  2 
tion,  rendered  necessary  by  the  moving  in  a west-, 
ward  direction  of  the  members  of  the  old  Fawcett-: 
street  Circuit.  This  scheme  consists  of  the  abandon-r 
ment  of  three  old  places  of  worship,  and  the  building  1 
of  three  new  ones.  The  total  cost  of  the  land  and  i 
buildings  will  reach  something  approaching  30,000/.; 
The  church  just  opened  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  1 
has  a tower  and  spire  rising  to  a height  of  ioo  ft.  f 
There  is  accommodation  for  Soo  people,  and  behind  1 
the  church  is  a large  schoolroom,  with  a gallery  r 
running  round,  off  which  open  eight  class-rooms.  1 
The  buildings,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Jameson  Green,  of  Liverpool,  have  cost  about  i 
9,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  site  was  6,000/. 

Methodist  Church,  Newport,  I.W.  — A 
new  Methodist  church  has  been  erected  at: 
Hunnyhill,  Newport,  at  a cost  of  1,000/.  Thel 
church,  which  seats  200  persons,  is  built  of  rede 
brick,  the  roof  being  of  pitch  pine,  slated.  There  1 
are  no  pews.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  byt 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Ball  & Son,  of  Cowes,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  1 
Tomkins  was  the  architect. 

Additions  to  St:  Erth  Church,  Hayle,  Corn-: 
wall. — The  additions  to  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle: 
of  this  fifteenth  century  West  Cornish  church  arei 
now  complete.  Working  from  the  designs  of  Mr.i 
Sedding,  architect,  the  old  oak  timber  has  beem 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  a number  of  carved  1 
bosses — something  like  one  hundred  of  them — all: 
of  varied  design.  The  eastern  end  of  this  aisle  basi 
been  made  into  a morning  chapel,  and  there  the 
roof  has  been  improved  by  carved  crows’  feet  pro-r 
jecting  from  new  bosses,  and  by  carved  and: 
enriched  panels.  These  additions  have  been  carriedi 
out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Library,  Kinning  Park,  Glasgow. — A newt 
public  library  is  about  to  be  erected  in  West  Scot-( 
land-street,  Kinning  Park.  The  library  is  a gift  to 
the  burgh  from  Dr.  Carnegie,  and  will  be  known  as 
“The  Carnegie  Library.”  The  principal  entrance  i& 
from  West  Scotland-street,  through  a semicircular.' 
doorway,  having  polished  granite  columns.  The 
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) SESSIONS  HOUSE,  &c.— By  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby. 
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vestibule  leads  to  a large  hall,  measuring  30  ft.  by 
> ft.  north  and  south,  and  4S  ft.  by  n ft.  east  and 
west.  From  this  hall  access  is  gained  to  the 
.ending  library,  34  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  reference 
library,  iS  ft.  by  23  ft.,  the  librarian’s  room,  and  a 
book  store.  On  the  upper  floor  there  is  a ladies' 
reading-room,  18  ft.  by  37  ft.,  with  a cloakroom  and 
ffistomary  lavatory  accommodation.  On  the  next 
floor  there  is  a gentlemen’s  reading-room,  45  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  and  a boys’  reading-room,  37  ft.  by  20  ft., 
ind  a magazine-room,  with  cloakroom  and  lavatory 
iccommodation,  the  latter  being  panelled  and  lined 
with  mosaic.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  will  be 
finished  with  wood  panelling,  6 ft.  high,  and  stained 
md  varnished  ; while  the  floors  will  be  laid  with 
maple  in  narrow  breadths,  the  entrance-hall  having 
mosaic  and  encaustic  borders.  The  building 
throughout  will  be  heated  on  the  low-pressure 
system  by  hot-water  pipes  and  radiators.  All  the 
apartments  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  buildings  is  5,000 /.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Bruce  & Hay,  Glasgow. 

Reconstruction  of  Theatre,  Bishop  Auck- 
land.— The  Eden  Theatre,  Bishop  Auckland,  is  to 
be  reconstructed  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Livesay. 
Mr.  W.  Hudson,  builder  and  contractor,  Bishop 
Auckland,  is  the  contractor  for  the  work,  and  the 
sub-contractors  will  be  as  follows  : — Masonry,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bell ; painting,  Mr.  R.  Thompson  ; plumb- 
ing. Messrs.  W.  Kilburn,  Ltd.  ; plastering,  Mr. 
Kirby  ; and  slating,  Messrs  J.  and  R.  Mascall. 

• Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— The  plans  of  the 
following  buildings  have  been  passed  by  the  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  : — Alterations  and 
additions  in  connexion  with  factory  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles-street,  for  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  per 
Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects  (amended  plan) ; 
stable  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter-street,  for  Mr. 
James  Lamont,  per  Mr.  David  Porter,  builder ; 
dwelling-house  on  the  north  side  of  Fonthill-terrace, 
for  Mr.  A.  J.  Tulloch,  per  Messrs.  Sutherland  & 
Pirie,  architects  ; two  dwelling-houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Murray-terrace,  for  Messrs.  James  Shand  and 
William  Slater,  per  Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie, 
architects ; addition  to  weaving  sheds  on  the  east 
side  of  Berryden-road,  for  Kilgour  & Walker,  Ltd., 
per  Mr.  R G.  Wilson,  architect ; alterations  in  con- 
nexion with  premises  Nos.  335-339,  George-street, 
for  Mr.  Richard  Hallglen,  per  Mr.  George  H.  Jolly, 
architect ; stable  at  the  rear  of  dwelling-house  on 
the  north  side  of  Ashgrove-road,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Kemp  ; entrance  porches  at  Westfield  Public  School, 
for  the  Aberdeen  School  Board,  per  Mr.  J.  A.  O. 
Allan,  architect  ; premises  on  the  west  side  of 
Union-terrace,  for  the  Scottish  Life  Assurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  per  Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie,  architects. 

Music  Hall,  Dudley. — Plans  for  the  erection 
of  a new  music  hall  at  Dudley  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Gammage,  architect,  and  at  the 
Police-court  on  the  19th  inst.  they  were  approved 
by  the  magistrates.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
building  on  a site  in  Hall-street.  According  to  the 
plans  it  will  have  a frontage  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  66  ft.  with  three  stories  in  the  centre, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  two  stories  having  flat 
roofs  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  in  summer, 
and  ornamental  turrets.  The  main  entrances  will 
be  from  Hall-street,  and  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  pit  from  Dudley’s-row.  The  exterior  of  the 
building,  which  will  be  no  ft.  long,  will  consist  of 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  or  stone  dressings  in  the 
front  ; and  seating  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  about  2,000  people.  The  plans  have  yet 
to  be  passed  by  the  Town  Council. 

, • Lunatic  Asylum,  Clare,  Ireland.— The  com- 
mittee of  management  having  decided  to  enlarge 
the  present  asylum,  which  was  built  thirty-five 
years  ago,  invited  applications  from  architects  for 
the  position  of  architect.  Mr.  Francis  O'Connor,  of 
Ennis,  was  selected  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans 
and  superintend  the  works.  The  new  buildings 
will  accommodate  400  chronic  patients  who  are 
now  housed  in  the  different  workhouses  throughout 
the  county.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
works  is  35,000/. 

The  Archers’  Hall,  Edinburgh. — We  learn 
that  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  has  recently  carried  out 
for  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  of  Scotland  a 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  their  hall,  at 
No.  66,  Buccleuch-street,  Edinburgh.  Of  the  old 
buildings,  which  surround  a quadrangle  about  40  ft. 
square,  the  walls  remain.  The  interior  has  been 
remodelled,  and  the  chief  alterations  comprise  its 
division  into  three  floor?,  with  a new  grand  staircase 
that  leads  up  to  the  dinner-hall  or  mess-room,  and 
a reception-room,  measuring  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  in  one 
side  of  the  building. 

Police-court,  Mountain  Ash. — The  new  police- 
court  attached  to  the  police-station  at  Mountain 
Ash  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  native  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  courtroom  is  36  ft.  long 
by  24  ft.  wide,  and  connected  therewith  are  a room 
for  the  justices  (16  ft.  by  14  ft.)  and  a witnesses’ 
room  (13  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft.  6 in.).  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  of  varnished  pitch-pine  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Edwards,  the 
County  Surveyor  ; and  Mr.  Shepton,  of  Penarth, 
was  the  contractor. 

Gymnasium,  Abertillery. — A new  gymnasium 
attached  to  the  Tillery  Workmen’s  Institute, 
Abertillery,  has  Just  been  opened.  The  gymnasium 
is  80  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide.  It  is  a ball  capable  of 


being  used  also  as  a concert-room,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  600  to  700  persons.  It  was 
built  at  a cost  of  about  2,500/.  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Davies, 
of  Newport,  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Bates,  archi- 
tect, of  Newport. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Rhondda,  Wales.— The 
Rhondda  Urban  Council’s  New  Isolation  Hospital 
was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Penrhys  - road  and 
Hospital-road,  Ystrad,  Rhondda.  The  hospital  is 
composed  of  seven  blocks  of  buildings,  viz.,  the 
administrative  block,  scarlet  fever  pavilions,  typhoid 
pavilions,  laundry  and  disinfecting  block,  mortuary, 
discharging  block,  and  stable.  The  whole  structure 
is, of  local  stone,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  within 
the  enclosure  is  room  for  extension  of  the  hospital. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  thirty-two  patients. 
The  cost  amounted  to  13,385/.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan,  architect,  Ton, 
whose  plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

Cottage  Homes,  Doyvnend,  Bristol. — Cottage 
homes  for  children  are  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Bristol  Guardians  at  Downend.  The  walls  are  to 
be  of  Pennant  stone,  with  brick  bands  and  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  There  will  be 
fourteen  houses,  each  for  twelve  children  and  a 
matron.  The  porter’s  lodge  adjoins  the  entrance- 
gates,  and  the  convalescent  home  (with  accommo- 
dation ifor  thirty-six)  is  at  the  end  of  the  private 
road.  The  hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
will  be  used  for  school  and  recreation  purposes. 
The  architects  for  the  scheme  are  Messrs.  La  Trobe 
& Weston,  Bristol. 

Municipal  Hall,  &c.,  Colne,  Lancashire.— 
The  municipal  hall,  public  library,  and  technical 
schools  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Colne  at  a cost 
of  10.000/.,  were  opened  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
buildings  have  a main  frontage  to  Albert- road,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  The  public 
hall  (which  will  seat  1,000  persons),  and  library  are 
approached  by  the  elevation  to  Albert-road,  and  the 
technical  schools  occupy  the  rear  portion  of  the 
building,  which  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  and  Willoughby,  architects,  of 
Manchester. 

Additions  to  Birkenhead  Institute.— The 
present  additions  to  this  building  complete  the 
facade  to  Whetstone-lane.  They  comprise  an 
entrance  hall  with  cloakroom  accommodation,  &c., 
and  classroom  24  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft.  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  first  floor  is  an  extension  of  the  science 
department  in  the  shape  of  a physical  laboratory. 
Attached  to  this  laboratory  are  a small  work- 
shop and  dark  room  for  special  optical  experi- 
ments. The  building  has  been  designed  and  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T.  Mellard 
Reade  & Son,  architects,  Liverpool.  The  contractor 
for  the  present  additions  is  Mr.  Charles  Burt,  of 
Liverpool. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  subject  given  this  year  to  archi- 
tectural competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  is  “ Une 
Imprimerie  Nationale."  The  subject  (for  once)  is 
a strictly  practical  one,  as  Parliament  has  actually 
voted  the  rebuilding  of  the  State  printing  establish- 
ment.  M.  Trawinski,  well  known  for  his  artistic 

and  literary  works,  has  been  appointed  chief 
secretary  of  the  National  Museums  department 

The  curious  portal  of  the  ancient  Bureau  of 

“ Marchandes  Lingeres,”  which  the  Committee  of 
Vieux  Paris  has  saved  from  destruction,  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Square  des  Innocents,  near  the 

Halles  Centrales. The  municipality  of  Sainte 

Savine  (Aube)  has  opened  a competition  for 

the  construction  of  a new  covered  market. 

The  works  are  shortly  to  be  commenced  for  the 
formation  of  a railway  line  from  Paris  (Mont- 
Parnasse)  to  Chartres,  by  way  of  Chevreuse  and 

Gallardon. The  Municipality  of  Bordeaux  intend  ( 

to  build  a bridge  across  the  Garonne,  opposite  the 
Place  Richelieu.  A new  bridge  is  also  to  be  built 
at  Marseilles  between  the  Quai  de  la  Tourette  and 
the  opposite  boulevard,  to  iorm  a more  convenient 
transit  over  the  “ Old  Port,"  which  at  present  has 

to  be  crossed  in  boats. The  Corporation  of 

Rennes  has  voted  a sum  of  300,000  francs  for  the 

completion  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Aubin. The 

jury  in  the  competition  opened  for  the  construction 
at  Ambert  (Puy  de  Dome)  of  a new  Savings  Bank, 
has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Chanet, 
architect,  of  Vichy,  who  is  to  carry  cut  the  build- 
ing.  The  preliminary  works  are  shortly  to  be 

entered  upon  for  the  transformation  and  prolonga- 
tion of  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  to  Crecy-en-Mont, 
and  the  formation  of  a new  port  at  la  Villette,  on  the 

site  of  the  old  fortifications. The  celebrated 

Hotel  de  Paiva,  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
has  been  sold  by  auction.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  making  it  the  Mairie  for  the  Vlllth.  Arron- 
dissement,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned.  The 
house,  decorated  by  Baudry,  Delaunay,  Gustave 
Boulanger,  Carpeaux,  and  Dalou,  has  been  acquired 
by  a financial  society,  which  intends  to  convert  it 
into  offices. The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  an- 

nounced that  in  case  of  the  Government  deciding  to 
light. the  Tuileries  garden  by  electricity,  the  city 
will  pay  95,000  francs  towards  the  installation,  and 
give  an  annual  subscription  of  11,500  francs 

United  States. — Thirty-six  artists  are  in  the 
important  competition  for  the  statue  or  memorial 


to  General  Grant,  to  be  erected  in  Washington. 
Amongst  them  are  several  well-known  American 
architects.  The  competition  is  to  be  closed  on 
April  1.  All  competitors  are  required  to  submit 
models,  on  a scale  of  1 in.  to  the  foot.  Six  designs 
will  first  be  selected,  and,  after  public  exhibition, 
the  final  selection,  carrying  with  it  the  execution  of 

the  work,  will  be  made  from  amongst  these. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  proposes  to  hold 
two  exhibitions  this  year,  one  in  April  and 
the  other  in  October.  The  April  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  and  will  be  devoted  to  statuettes, 
medals,  and  small  objects  generally,  whilst  the 
October  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  connexion 
with  the  New  York  Florists’  Club  in  that  city, 

will  consist  of  larger  works. The  Boston 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  a large  collection 
of  classical  antiquities,  including  a number  of 
Greek  terra-cottas  and  about  100  Greek  vases,  and 
the  curators  are  now  arranging  them  for  public 
exhibition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  Iroquois  Machine  Co.  (New  York)  has  just 
been  incorporated  as  a New  York  company,  having 
purchased  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Universal 
Machine  Co.  (Providence),  and  rented  a large 

additional  business  adjacent.  The  Vulcanite 

Company  (late  the  Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  and 
Asphalte  Company)  have  removed  their  London 
offices  from  2,  New  Union-street,  to  118,  Cannon- 

street,  E.C. Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale,  architect  and 

surveyor,  has  removed  his  offices  from  Broadway 
House,  Westminster,  to  17,  Old  Queen-street, 
Westminster. 

Salford  Improvements.— On  the  21st  inst.,  at 
the  Salford  Town  Hall,  Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  C.E.,  a 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  sanction  of  a loan  by  the  Corporation  of 
23  562/.  for  the  purposes  of  depots  at  Agecroft, 
Carey-street,  and  Wilburn-street,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  refuse  destructors  at  Carey- 
street  and  Wilburn-street.  A description  of  the 
details  of  the  proposed  improvements  was  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Corbett,  Borough  Engineer  ; Superintendent 
Hamblett,  scavenging  department  ; Mr.  Sharpe, 
architect,  and  others. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s 
Society. — On  Friday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr. 
Jas.  McLeod  read  a paper  to  this  Society  entitled 
“ Prevention  of  Damp  in  Walls,”  Mr.  Alex.  Davie, 
I.M.,  occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer,  in  a 
general  manner,  made  reference  to  the  common 
defects  in  workmanship  which  facilitated  the  pene- 
tration of  moisture  to  the  interior  of  a wall,  and 
spoke  of  the  special  precautions  necessary  to  pre- 
vent dampness  from  materially  affecting  the  struc- 
ture. Descriptions  of  the  various  preservatives  of 
stone  and  brick  were  also  given,  and  samples  of 
stone,  demonstrating  the  effect  of  some  of  these, 
were  exhibited.— A visit  took  place  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  following  to  the  “ Stevenson  Memorial 
Church,”  of  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  is  architect, 
and  which  was  recently  opened.  This  church  is 
a Gothic  edifice  with  Scottish  treatment,  situated  at 
Belmont  Bridge,  overlooking  the  River  Kelvin  (it 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  Builder).  The  interior 
shows  an  effective  use  of  white  pine  finishing,  which 
is  very  successful.  The  party  were  conducted  over 
the  building  by  Mr.  George  Calvert,  clerk  of  works. 
A sketching  party  of  the  Society  intend  visiting 
Birmingham,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield  at  Easter, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jas.  McKissack. 

Roman  Remains  in  Greenwich  Park.— As  the 
result  of  further  excavations  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  the  floor  of  one  of 
the  rooms  of  a Roman  villa,  with  a considerable 
portion  of  the  tessera;  intact,  has  been  laid  bare.  A 
number  of  Roman  coins,  decorated  wall  plaster, 
and  many  pieces  of  pottery  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Webster  has  had  the  floor  left 
uncovered  and  fenced  round  in  order  that  the 
public  may  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  these 
remains. 

Proposed  Widening  of  Leadenhall-Street 
The  Corporation  are  contemplating  widening  the 
Aldgate  end  of  Leadenhall-street,  which  at  present 
is  much  too  narrow  for  the  increasing  traffic.  The 
London  County  Council  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute half  the  cost.  The  County  Council  have 
suggested  that  the  Corporation  should  do  portions 
of  the  work  as  opportunity  offers  when  leases  fall  in 
or  when  premises  are  being  rebuilt.  The  Corpora- 
tion at  present  are  not  in  favour  of  adopting  that 
course.  The  improvement  would  cost  between 
600,000 1.  and  700,000 /. 

The  Gladstone  Memorial  in  Edinburgh. — 
A meeting  of  the  local  Committee  charged  with 
the  erection  of  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  City  Chambers 
on  the  18th  inst.,  when  the  site  was  finally  fixed 
upon.  The  Town  Council,  in  granting  a site  for  the 
memorial,  resolved  upon  the  removal  of  the  statue 
of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus  to  another  site.  The 
statue  in  question  occupies  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  St.  Andrew  square  and  George-street,  and 
it  has  been  arranged  to  place  the  Gladstone  memo- 
rial on  a site  much  nearer  and  closely  adjoining  the 
pavement.  A sketch  fdan  of  the  ground  showing  the 
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soace  to  be  occupied  by  the  memorial  was  before 
Se  Committee,  aSd  the  Town  Clerk  was  asked  to 
instruct  the  sculptor  (Mr.  Pittendngh  Macgilltvray, 
USA]  now  that  the  site  has  been  determined 
upon,  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  designs, 
it  being  understood  that,  when  a design  is  agreed  to, 
a rough  model,  showing  the  proportions  of  the 
memorial,  will  be  put  up  on  the  site.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  in  connexion  with  its  erection  something 
like  6,ooo/.  may  be  expended.  

The  Proposed  Police-court  Buildings  at 
Smethwick — On  the  iSth  inst.,  at  a meeting  of 
Smethwick  Town  Council,  the  Watch  Committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  considered  the  competitive 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  police  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  Halford-street.  Four  sets  of  plans  were 
received,  and  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  P Osborne,  at  a cost  of  12,656/.,  be 
accepted.  Councillor  Forster  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  Alderman  Bowden  advocated  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Kendrick 
(0.000/.  or  10,000/.).  After  further  discussion  Coun- 
cillor Llovd  moved  an  amendment  that  the  plans  of 
Messrs  Wood  & Kendrick  be  accepted.  Councillor 
Lees  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  upon  being 
put  to  the  vote,  was  defeated  by  12  votes  to  5. 
Councillor  Yates  then  moved  that  the  plans  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  services  of  a professional 
assessor  to  be  obtained.  Councillor  Adams 
seconded.  Nine  members  voted  for  the  motion  and 
nine  against.  The  mayor  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  Councillor  Forster  said  the 
committee  would  simply  bring  the  plans  back  to  the 
Council  again.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  unfair 
to  the  architects,  and  he  was  determined  to  resign 
his  position.  Two  other  gentlemen  expressed 
similar  views.  Alderman  Bowden  said  it  was  a 
serious  business,  and  he  hoped  the  members  would 
not  carry  out  their  intention.  The  matter  then 

drSTOCKWELL  Training  College.  — The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  have  appointed  Mr.  J. 
03borne  Smith  as  their  architect  for  a three- story 
addition  they  are  about  to  make  to  their  Training 
College  in  Stockwell-road,  Brixton.  The  college 
wa3  first  built  upon  its  present  site  for  the  Society 
in  1859-60,  at  a total  cost  of  about  17, 55°*-.  hy  Mr. 
Beck,  whose  designs,  after  the  Italian  style,  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  100  students,  with  a 
range  of  practising  schools  and  girls’  and  infants’ 
schools  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  have  since  been 
enlarged  to  receive  130  resident  students,  and  an 
increased  number  of  non-resident  students. 

City  of  London  (Streets)  Bill— The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
Mr.  Caine  is  Chairman,  have  decided  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  is  not  proved  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  laying  down  of  mains  for  water,  gas, 
or  electricity.  They  have  ordei  ed  the  Bill  should 
be  reported  to  the  House  (witli  an  amending 
clause  for  exemption  on  behalf  of  the  Temple)  in 
respect  of  its  building  and  sanitary  regulations, 
which  provide  that  precautions  shall  be  taken  to 
protect  the  public  from  injury  and  annoyance  during 
the  erection  and  demolition  of  buildings,  and  require 
that  occupiers  shall  usereceptacles  after  an  authorised 
or  prescribed  pattern  for  the  out-door  collection  of 
their  contents  by  scavengers.  As  originally  introduced 
by  the  Corporation,  the  Bill  was  intended  to  ob- 
viate the  manifold  inconveniences  and  delays  and 
hindrances  which  attend  the  frequent  and  repeated 
openings  of  the  streets,  and  to  empower  the  Cor- 
poration to  frame  regulations  to  secure  uniformity 
of  notice,  sequence  in  which  the  streets  should  be 
blocked  or  taken  up,  and  the  fixing  of  a close  time 
during  which  the  streets  should  not  be  opened,  any 
case  of  proved  emergency  excepted.  It  appears 
that  there  are  as  many  as  nine  different  bodies 
which,  as  matters  now  stand,  have  what  is  in  effect 
a free  charter  of  unrestricted  interference  with  the 
course  of  traffic  in  the  metropolis. 

Birmingham  School  Board  and  their 
Architects.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board,  the  Sites  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Buckland  as  architect  at  a salary  of  600/.  per 
annum  ; of  Mr.  A Rowse,  as  quantity  surveyor,  at  a 
rate  of  remuneration  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  tenders ; 
of  Messrs.  Fowler,  Pemberton,  and  Bewlaj’,  as  land 
surveyors,  at  a commission  of  yx  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money  ; the  several  engagements  to  date 
from  May  1 next,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  general 
conditions  adopted  by  the  Board  on  January  31 
last.  Mr.  Pentland  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  part  of  the  report  concerning  the 
appointments  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee.  He  feared  that  if  the  resolution  were 
carried  matters  would  be  worse  than  under  the  old 
system.  The  resolution,  he  declared,  was,  too,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  one  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  that  an  architect  was  to  be 
appointed  whose  duties  were  primarily  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  new  schools  or  impor- 
tant undertakings.  If  his  amendment  was  not 
adopted  he  should  move  at  the  next  meeting  that 
the  resolution  concerning  the  architect  be  rescinded. 
— The  amendment  did  not  receive  a seconder.  The 
Chairman,  in  reply,  admitted  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  After  careful  inquiry  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  buildings  if  they  were  to  put  up  each  school  in 
turn  for  competition.  He  added  that  if  it  was 


afterwards  found  that  the  system  did  not  answer, 

he  should  not  hesitate  to  propose  that  the  engage- 
ment be  terminated  by  three  months’  notice.  The 
resolution  was  carried  by  eleven  votes  to  two. 

Norwich  and  District  Master  Builders’ 
Association. — The  third  annual  dinner  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Norwich  and  District  Master 
Builders’  Association  took  place  on  the  20th  inst 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Norwich,  when  about  100 
members  and  friends  were  present.  The  President 
of  the  Association  (Mr.  James  S.  Smith)  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman 
said  that  the  Association  had  been  in  existence  for 
four  years,  and  during  most  of  that  time  they  had 
had  as  their  President  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes.  The 
members  wished  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  by  a small  token  of  esteem  and  regard. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mr.  Hawes, 
on  behalf  of  the  members,  a pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  and  trusted  they  would  remind 
him  and  his  family  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  the  Association.  Mr.  Hawes, 
who  was  received  with  applause,  said  that  if 
his  work  for  the  Association  had  benefited  the 
builders  of  Norwich,  that  alone  would  have  gratified 
him  without  the  handsome  presentation.  He 
heartily  thanked  them  for  their  kindness. — The 
President  proposed  “ Prosperity  to  the  City  of 
Norwich,”  and  spoke  of  the  vast  strides  made  in 
the  city  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Porter  replied.  The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  J.  Youngs) 
in  proposing  “ Success  to  the  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors," spoke  of  the  large  blocks  of  buildings 
which  of  late  had  been  erected  in  the  city.  To  the 
City  Engineer  they  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
great  progress  made  in  sanitary  service.  The  way 
in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  system  of  sewers 
showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Havers,  T.  Inglis 
Goldie,  and  A.  E.  Collins.  These  gentlemen  briefly 
responded,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes  then  gave  “ The 
health  of  the  Merchants  of  Norwich,”  the  repli- 
cants being  Messrs.  J.  L.  N.  Barnard,  R.  E.  Thorns, 
and  E.  Ranson.  Mr.  E.  Ran3on  proposed  “ Success 
to  the  Norwich  and  District  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation.” The  President  pointed  out  that  the  Asso- 1 
ciation  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
antagonistic  to  the  men,  because  in  the  first  rule  of 
their  Association  it  was  stated  that  its  objects  were 
conciliation,  and  that  was  what  they  always 
aimed  at.  It  had  proved  a hard  thing  to  the  builders 
to  provide  against  accidents,  and  consequently  an 
insurance  association  had  been  started.  Several 
members  had  joined  and  he  hoped  many  more 
would  give  their  names  to  the  secretary.  “ The 
health  of  the  Visitors  ” was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Tinkler,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  W.  Gunton 
and  S.  Tungate. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Arbroath  Masons’  Wages.  — The  Arbroath 
master  masons  have  declined  to  entertain  a request 
by  their  employees  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
8d.  to  S^d.  per  hour,  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
work  by  one  hour  on  Saturdays  in  winter,  and  for 
an  extra  id.  per  hour  on  all  jobs  outside  the  burgh 
boundary  up  to  two  miles,  and  id.  beyond  that 
distance.  The  masters  state  that  the  present  state 
of  trade  does  not  warrant  any  change  in  present 
arrangements. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A BUILDER  AND  CON- 
TRACTOR. 

The  case  of  Lazenby  v.  Pickering  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  on  the  20th  inst. 

Mr.  Mote  said  this  was  an  application  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  to  set  aside  the  award  of  a special 
referee  on  the  grounds  of  its  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  damages  and  its  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
costs.  The  plaintiff  was  a builder  and  contractor, 
and  the  defendant  a clay  tobacco-pipe  manufacturer 
of  West  Hartlepool.  The  plaintiff  agreed  to  build 
two  houses  and  a shop  in  West  Hartlepool  for  the 
defendant  according  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  one  Macdonald,  an  architect,  since 
deceased.  When  he  had  finished  the  work 
plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  65/.  for  extra 
work.  The  defendant  denied  that  he  was  entitled 
to  more  than  23/.  4s.  6d.,  and  counter-claimed  for 
108/.  for  work  which  he  said  the  plaintiff  had 
omitted  to  do.  The  trial  lasted  two  or  three  days, 
and  on  August  14  last  the  arbitrator  made  his 
award,  giving  the  plaintiff  n /.  35.,  and  also  award- 
ing the  defendant  83/.  15;.  He  added  that  the  above 
items  did  not  include  costs.  He  was  asked  whether 
the  11/.  33.  was  in  addition  to  the  23/.  43.  6d.,  and 
what  he  meant  by  his  order  as  to  costs,  and  he 
made  a second  award,  in  which  he  awarded  the 
plaintiff  23/.  4s.  6d.,  and  the  defendant  S3/.  153.,  and 
directed  judgment  should  be  entered  tor  the 
defendant  for  the  balance  of  60/.  10?.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  admitted 
23/.  4s  6d.  was  due,  and  inquiry  was  made  of  him 
what  had  become  of  his  first  order  in  regard  to  the 
11/.  3s.  in  his  first  award.  He  now  filed  an  affidavit 
in  which  h^  s^id  he  had  omitted  that  by  mistake, 


and  judgment  should  be  entered  for  the  defendant 
or  49/.  odd.  It  was  submitted  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  official  referee,  so  that  a 
proper  decision  could  be  arrived  at. 

Counsel  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant, 

Their  Lordships,  in  the  result,  declined  to  set 
aside  the  award,  as  by  consent  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  altered  to  49/.  7s.  6d. 

The  plaintiff  was,  however,  awarded  the  costs  of 
this  application. 


WOODFORD  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
V.  STARK. 

The  case  of  the  Woodford  Urban  District 
Council  v.  Stark  came  before  a Divisional  Court  of 
King’s  Bench;  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  last  week,  on  the  appeal  of  the  District 
Council  from  the  dismissal  of  two  informations  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  It  appeared  that  Stark, 
the  respondent,  deposited  with  the  Council  a notice 
of  his  intention  to  build  two  houses  in  the  Maybank- 
road,  Woodford,  and  a block  plan,  which  showed  a 
combined  drain  for  the  two  houses,  was  attached  to 
the  notice.  On  the  report  of  the  Surveyor,  the 
Council  disapproved  of  the  notice  and  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposed  drainage  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  they  made  an  order  under  Section  25 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  directing  that  there 
should  be  a separate  drain  for  each  of  the  houses. 
This  section  enacted  that  it  was  not  lawful  in  an 
urban  district  to  erect  a house  unless  covered  drains 
be  constructed  of  such  size  and  materials  and  at 
such  level  and  with  such  fall  as  on  the  report  of 
the  Surveyor  might  appear  to  the  Urban  Authority 
to  be  necessary  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  such  house. 
The  district  Surveyor  discovered  on  inspection  that 
Stark  had  constructed  a combined  drain  for  the  two 
houses,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  then  the  District 
Council  caused  two  informations  to  be  laid  against 
him,  one  in  respect  of  each  house,  the  charge 
against  Stark  being  for  building  a house  without 
making  a covered  drain  or  drains  of  the  size  and 
materials  and  at  such  level  and  with  such  fall  as 
appeared  to  the  District  Council  necessary  on  the 
report  of  their  Surveyor.  The  Justices  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  appellants  were  not  entitled  to 
take  into  consideration  anything  but  size,  materials, 
level,  and  fall,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  order 
a separate  drain  for  each  house,  and  they  accord- 
ingly dismissed  the  informations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Section  25  of  the  Act  meant  that  there 
should  be  a separate  drain  for  each  house,  and 
remitted  the  case  to  the  Justices  with  an  intimation 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  refusing  to  deal  with 
the  case  on  its  merits,  because  the  complaint  of  the 
District  Council  was  in-  respect  of  the  fact  that  the 
drain  was  for  more  than  one  house. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell 
concurred,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K C.,  and  Mr.  Naldrett  appeared 
for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K C.,  Mr. 
Courthorpe-Munroe,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Grantham  for 
the  respondent. 


PAVING  CASE  AT  TOOTING. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  21st  and  22nd 
insts.  the  case  of  The  Property  Exchange,  Ltd.,  v. 
The  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  came  on  for 
hearing  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Romer  and  Mathew.  It  was  an  appeal  of 
the  company  from  a decision  of  a Divisional  Court, 
deciding  the  question  raised  in  the  special  case  in 
favour  of  the  respondents,  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth,  who  were 
the  successors  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  that 
district.  The  special  case  was  stated  by  a Metro- 
politan police  magistrate,  who  had  ordered  the 
company  to  pay  to  the  respondents  69/.  ns.  3d.,  the 
amount  of  expenses  apportioned  to  them  for  paving 
the  north  side  of  Totterdown-street,  Tooting.  The 
appellants  denied  liability  on  the  ground  that  the 
street  in  question  was  not  a new  street.  It  seemed 
that  Totterdown-street  had  for  many  years  prior  to 
1855  existed  as  a road  16  ft.  wide,  and  was  used  for 
wheel  and  foot  traffic,  and  that  since  that  date  it  had 
been  regarded  as  a public  thoroughfare,  and  been 
repaired  by  the  Local  Board.  On  the  south  side 
was  a row  of  houses  built  some  seventy-five  years 
ago.  In  1898  the  roadway  was  widened  to  40  ft., 
and  a new  street,  known  as  St.  Cyprian-street,  was 
made,  running  into  Totterdown  from  the  north,  and 
the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  Totterdown  were 
laid  out  for  building.  The  company  owned  pre- 
mises in  St.  Cyprian-street,  and  the  road  having 
been  paved,  the  charge  was  made  on  the  company, 
as  being  one  of  the  frontagers  whose  property 
abutted  on  the  highway.  The  appellants  con- 
tended that  the  former  16  ft.  of  roadway  was  an 
old  street,  and  therefore  its  character  was  not 
altered  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a strip  of  land 
on  one  side  had  been  added  on  to  widen  it. 
They  submitted,  moreover,  that  the  apportionment 
was  bad,  because  the  owners  of  property  on  the 
other  side  Of  the  road  had  not  been  made 
contributories.  The  magistrate  held  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  roadway  ordered  to  be  paved  was  a new 
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:et,  and  that  the  resolution  and  apportionment  of 
Board  was  valid.  The  Divisional  Court  (the 
:d  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance)  up- 
d that  decision,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
p of  land,  24  ft.  wide,  added  to  the  roadway  in 
18  was  a “ new  street,"  and  that  the  owners  of 
iperty  on  the  north  side  only  were,  therefore, 
>le  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  paving  it. 
>m  that  decision  the  company  appealed, 
dr.  Richards,  for  ithe  appellants,  contended  that, 
/ing  regard  to  the  fact  that  16  ft.  of  the  roadway 
s an  old  street,  the  whole  must  be  treated  as  an 
street,  and  further,  that  as  regarded  the  new 
tion  of  the  roadway,  the  frontagers  on  both  sides 
mid  have  been  charged. 

\lr.  Mattinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Earle,  for  the 
pondents,  were  not  called  on,  their  Lordships 
rming  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  and 
missing  the  appeal  with  costs. 


ENDANGERING  £THE  STABILITY  OF 
HOGARTH  HOUSE,  CHISWICK. 

THE  case  of  Shipway  r.  Percy,  came  before  Mr. 
dice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  24th 
d 25th  insts.  It  was  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff 
limed  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant,  his 
ents,  and  servants  from  digging  or  getting  any 
tvel,  sand,  or  soil  from  and  making  any  pit  in  the 
id  adjoining  or  adjacent  Jto^the  plaintiff’s  house 
isucli  a way  as  to  damage  or  injure  it,  and  from 
ing  anything  which  would  deprive  the  plaintiff's 
use  of  support  from  the  adjoining  or  adjacent 
id  ; a mandatory  injunction  ordering  the  defend- 
t to  fill  up  the  said  pit  or  to  restore  the  land  to 
ii  condition  it  was  in  before  the  pit  was  dug.  The 
lintiff  also  claimed  damages, 
ft  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of 
Dgarth  House,  Hogarth-lane,  Chiswick,  having 
rchased  the  premises  in  January,  1902.  The  house 
is  an  ancient  house,  and  the  plaintiff  alleged  that 

1 was  entitled  to  have  the  same  supported  by  the 
'id  adjacent  thereto.  Plaintiff's  case  was  that  the 
itendant  had  excavated  a large  pit  on  the  land 
ijacent  to  the  plaintiff’s  house  and  premises,  and 
d taken  away  and  removed  a large  quantity  of 
id  and  gravel,  and  had  withdrawn  the  support  to 
lich  the  plaintiff  alleged  his  house  and  premises 
:re  entitled.  The  defendant  had  excavated  the  pit 
la  depth  of  more  than  20  ft.,  and  water  under  the 
id  on  which  the  plaintiff’s  house  was  built,  and  the 
joining  land,  was  drained  into  the  pit.  There 
is  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  consider- 
le  depth  of  water  in  the  pit,  and  the  defendant, 
sides  taking  away  and  removing  sand  by  digging, 
[3  dredging  in  the  pit  for  and  removing  sand.  The 
iintiff  alleged  that  by  the  action  of  the  defendant 

2 stability  of  his  house  was  seriously  endangered. 
The  defendant  by  his  defence  stated  that  so  long 

0 as  December,  1900,  he  commenced  to  dig  and 
rry  away  sand  and  gravel  from  his  land  adjoining 
2 plaintiff’s  house,  and  in  so  doing  excavated  a pit 
The  depth  of  18  ft.  In  no  place  did  such  excava- 
n reach  a nearer  point  to  any  part  of  the  plaintiff’s 
use  than  10  ft.,  and  the  strip  of  solid  earth  so  left 
iorded  an  adequate  support  to  the  plaintiff’s  land 
Id  house.  There  had  been  no  subsidence  of  the 
id  or  house  or  any  damage  done  by  reason  of 
ch  excavations.  The  defendant  alleged  that  as  he 
pceeded  with  his  excavations  he  kept  filling  in  the 
- from  the  side  nearest  to  the  plaintiff’s  house 
|th  gravel  soil  and  thereby  formed  a sound  and 
nsolidated  road  of  the  width  at  the  surface  of  from 
ft.  to  30  ft.  from  the  house  with  a slope  extending 

ftwards  from  the  top  edge  of  the  pit  measuring  in 
idth  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  59  ft.  from  the  house, 
lis  formed  a solid  road,  along  which  the  de- 
udant's  carts  passed  in  order  to  tip  eaith  into  the 
fcavation.  Tne  defendant  denied  that  there  had 
en  any  damage  of  water  being  drained  from  under 
lie  land  on  which  the  plaintiff  s h use  was  built  on 
is  adjoining  land  into  the  pit,  such  as  to  interfere 
th  or  endanger  the  stability  of  the  plaintiff's 
juse.  At  the  depth  of  about  17  ft.  trom  the 
rface,  and  from  thence  for  another  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
Ttical  to  the  stratum  of  hard  clay,  which  underlies 

1 water  was  found,  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  and 
lllast,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  sand 
d gravel  to  two-thirds  ballast.  Defendant 
id  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
i was  removing  the  sand  from  this  wet 
rata  by  dredging,  and  the  nearest  point  at  which 
jis  was  being  carried  on  to  the  plaintiff’s  house  was 
awards  of  100  ft.  Defendant  denied  that  the 
Her  percolated  through  plaintiff's  land  to  his  pit 
rrying  with  it  the  sand,  thereby  imperilling  the 
ability  of  the  house.  The  defendant  further 
.eged  that  the  plaintiff’s  house,  though  old,  would 
»t  in  any  way  be  disturbed  by  his  operations.  The 
ply  was  a general  denial  of  the  allegations  in  the 
iitement  of  defence. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  Neville  appeared 
tr  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
j|anby  for  the  defendant. 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  expert  geologists  stated 
iat  there  was  silt  under  the  soil  which  ran  into  the 

-Mr.  Arthur  Ramsden,  engineer  and  surveyor  to 
fe  Chiswick  Urban  District  Council,  said  he  had 
apected  the  pit  on  the  defendants’  land  and  in  his 
qinion  the  buildings  around  the  pit,  including  the 
aintiff’8  house,  were  being  endangered  by  the 
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defendant’s  dredging  operations.  In  his  view 
running  sand  was  under  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff’s 
house  and  drifted  toward  the  pit,  endangering  the 
plaintiff’s  house. 

This  was  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

Mr.  Terrell  submitted  that  there  was  no  case  for 
the  defendant  to  answer. 

His  Lordship,  however,  thought  there  was 
evidence  that  running  sand  existed  and  that  the 
defendant  had  better  call  his  witnesses. 

Defendant  was  then  called.  He  said  that  he  ex- 
cavated his  land  near  Hogarth  House  to  a depth  of 
17  ft.  when  he  found  water.  He  then  dredged  for 
6 ft.  through  sand  and  found  clay.  After  he  had 
removed  all  the  sand,  he  did  not  see  that  any  more 
sand  percolated  through.  As  he  excavated,  so  he 
filled  in  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  mostly  clay,  how- 
ever. He  hoped  to  have  the  pit  filled  up  within 
nine  or  twelve  months. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  his  lordship,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  the  question  he  had  to  de- 
termine was  whether  the  operations  of  the  defen- 
dant had  resulted  in  a movement  of  the  soil  from 
under  Hogarth  House  so  as  to  diminish  the  support 
to  which  Hogarth  House  was  entitled  from  the 
adjacent  land.  From  the  evidence,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  had.  From  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  he  found  that  there  had  been  a movement, 
and  that  there  was  danger,  and  considerable 
danger — real  danger,  not  fanciful — if  those  opera- 
tions of  the  defendant  continued.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  granted  an  injunction  against  the 
defendant,  with  costs. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  AT  PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  24th  inst.,  delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Easton  v.  Isted,  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff, 
the  owner  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Hotel  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  restrain  the  defendant  from  obstructing 
an  alleged  ancient  light  in  his  building.  The  facts 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  judgment. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  delivering  judgment,  said 
that  the  parties  were  next-door  neighbours  in 
Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  the  plaintiff  being 
the  owner  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Hotel,  the 
action  being  brought  in  respect  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, or  alleged  obstruction,  by  the  defendant 
of  the  access  of  light  from  the  yard  at  the 
back  of  his  premises  to  a window  or  skylight  of 
the  hotel  on  the  northern  side.  The  plaintiff 
complained  of  a wall  erected  by  the  defendant  so 
close  to  the  line  of  boundary  as  to  obscure  the 
access  of  light  to  the  window  or  skylight  in 
question.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  this  skylight 
was  an  ancient  light,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
an  unobstructed  access  of  light,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  for  over  twenty  years  without  inter- 
ruption. The  defendant  denied  this  allegation.  It 
appeared  that  the  skylight  originally  formed  the 
sloping  top  of  a conservatory  erected  by  the 
plaintiff’s  father  in  1873  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  hotel,  and  abutting  on  the  defendant’s 
premises.  This  skylight  having  been  in  existence 
since  1873  was  what  was  called  an  ancient  light, 
unless  the  access  of  light  thereto  over  the  de- 
fendant’s property  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent 
or  agreement  expressly  made  by  deed  or  in  writing. 
On  June  13,  1873,  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
the  conservatory,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  then  respective  owners  of  the  property,  by 
which  the  plaintiff's  father  agreed  to  pay  to  Isted 
is.  per  annum  as  an  acknowledgment  for  allowing 
the  windows  in  his  conservatory  to  open  on  to  and 
overlook  Isted’s  property,  and  the  plaintiff’s  father 
also  agreed  to  close  the  same  when  required  to  do 
so.  At  any  rate,  down  to  the  year  18S8  the  right  to 
the  access  of  light  over  the  defendant’s  property  to 
the  plaintiff's  window  or  skylight  was  enjoyed  by 
some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given 
for  the  purpose  by  deed  or  in  writing.  It  appeared 
to  his  lordship  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  enjoyed  the 
access  of  light  to  the  window  or  skylight  in  question 
for  the  full  statutory  period  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
action  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

20,921-2. — Appliances  for  Sanitary  Ware, 
Closets,  &c.  : M.  J.  Adams—  A jointing  for 
sanitary  ware  and  metal  goods,  available  for  use  in 
the  fixing  of  waste  or  supply  pipes  in  lavatories,  and 
so  on,  consists  of  an  indent  which  is  fashioned 
around  the  outside  of  the  pottery  ware,  and  of  a 
band  of  metal  or  some  wire  wrapping  which  is 
applied  to  the  indent.  The  enlarged  sockets  are 
secured  to  the  wrapping  with  solder  or  by  other 
means.  (20,92 2)  I11  this  contrivance,  which  is 
described  as  being  available  also  for  closets  after  the 
“ multiple  ’’  kind  for  use  in  schools,  institutions,  &c., 
the  inventor  discards  the  customary  llushing-horn 
and  adapts  in  its  stead  a pipe  which  is  fashioned  in 
one  piece  with  the  basin,  and  is  turned  downwards 
so  that  it  shall  dip  into  the  fiushing-pipe. 

20,94s. — Coating  of  Wire  for  Staples  and 
Similar  GOODS  : G.  E.  lJarker. — A coating  for  the 
wire  (which,  it  is  claimed,  will  suffer  neither  damage 


nor  removal  when  the  coated  wire  is  madejinto 
articles)  is  compounded  of  copal  varnish,  linseed 
oil,  bone-black,  and  turpentine.  The  wire  coated 
therewith  is  dried  in  a gas-stove  or  oven.  The 
wire  is  extended  from  a reel  around  two  pulleys, 
thsn  beneath  a pulley  in  the  coatiDg-bath,  over  a 
fibrous  wiper,  and  thence  to  the  heating  chamber, 
from  which  it  is  coiled  upon  a reel. 

20.976. — Removal  of  Soil,  Stones,  &c.  : C.  F. 
W.  A.  Oetliug. — The  material  can  be  cast  from  a 
shovel  or  fork  which  is  worked  with  compressed 
air,  steam,  &c.,  some  distance  along  the  path  of 
projection.  In  one  form  a rod  sliding  through  a 
sleeve  pivoted  on  to  the  portable  framework  carries 
the  shovel  or  fork  at  its  one  end,  while  its  other 
end  is  caused  to  move  between  curved  guides, 
being  linked  to  the  end  of  a piston-rod  in  a 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  may  otherwise  be  pivoted 
in  the  frame,  the  shovel  being  then  mounted  upon 
the  piston-rod.  For  a throw  backwards  the  piston- 
rod  i8  pivoted  on  to  an  axis,  and  the  shovel  is 
mounted  upon  the  end  of  the  cylinder  that  turns  in 
curved  guides.  Or  the  shovel  may  be  mounted 
upon  the  piston-rod,  an  additional  cylinder  being 
employed  to  swing  the  cylinder. 

20.977.  — Improvements  in  Wheelbarrows  : 

V.  A.  Gates  and  C.  A.  Gates.— The  sloped  portions  of 
the  front  and  back  of  the  barrow  are  taken  by  the 
bevelled  sloping  pieces  that  constitute  the  sides, 
and  stiffened  supports  are  provided.  To  each  of 
the  sides  are  attached  a handle  and  one  member 
of  the  wheel  fork.  The  parts  are  bolted  together 
when  the  back  and  front  have  been  adjusted  with 
the  sloping  sides.  An  extension  of  the  back  support 
constitutes  a foot  for  the  barrow. 

20,997.— Means  of  Storing  and  preserving 
Drawings,  Maps,  Sketches,  &c.  : M.  Edmondson 
andE.  Hill.— The  appliance  consists  of  a bar  having 
hanging  plates  fitted  with  eyelets,  andjia  back  of 
cloth  or  similar  fabric,  and  of  another  bar  with  a 
front  of  cloth  which  can  be  hooked  on  to  or  other- 
wise secured  flush  with  the  former  bar.  The  sheets 
are  taken  by  hooks,  and  there  are  adjustable  hold- 
ing-pieces which  will  move  parallel-wise  with  the 
back  of  the  former  bar  which  holds  the  pieces  up. 
When  they  are  not  required  for  use  the  hooks  are  to 
be  laid  parallel-wise  with  the  bars  and  wrapped  in 
the  cloth  covers. 

21,019.— A WRENCH  : C.  B.  Ketchum  and  G.  IV. 
Schwoob.— The  inventors  contrive  that  the  handle, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  shank  with  a hinge-pin,  can 
be  secured  in  different  positions  by  means  of  spring 
catches  that  engage  with  notches.  A pawl,  which 
is  pressed  against  by  the  teeth  of  a spring  maintains 
the  moveable  jaw  in  its  fixed  position  lor  gripping 
purposes.  „ 

21,023.— Dredging  Apparatus:  c.  Bongo-— ihe 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  for  an  alter- 
nate pumping,  from  two  boats,  of  the  dredging- 
pump  without  a stopping  of  the  pump  : the  two 
branches  of  the  suction-pipe  are  regulated  with  a 
disc-valve,  the  openings  which  register  with  the 
two  branches  are  placed  at  such  a distance  apart 
from  one  another  that  when  the  valve  is  turned  one 
of  the  suction-inlets  becomes  partly  opened  before 
the  other  has  been  quite  closed  : a handle  upon  a 
middle  spindle  serves  for  an  adjustment  of  the  valve 
which  can  be  locked  in  position  with  a nut  and 
handle.  T„  „ __ 

21,047.— A Safety  Appliance  for  Keyholes  : 
A M.  Young. — Grooves  or  projections  upon  tte 
lock-casing  take  a staple  which  protects  the  keyhole 
and  can  be  secured  in  the  position  desired,  a dove- 
tailed recess  cut  in  the  staple  engages  with  a slide 
affixed  to  the  casing,  a slit  in  the  staple  engages 
with  a pin  upon  the  slide  so  that  the  former  shall 
not  be  withdrawn,  and  an  engagement  set  up  by  the 
bolt  of  an  auxiliary  lock  carried  by  the  mam  lock 
maintains  the  staple  in  the  covering  position. 

21 059  — Attachments  for  Asphalt  pave- 
ment : H.  Beck.— The  inventor  devises  plates  or 
slabs  of  asphalt,  into  which  he  inserts  keys  or 
wedges  formed  of  earthenware,  stone,  or  some 
similar  material,  and  which  are  to  be  united,  with 
mortar,  to  the  foundation  of  concrete. 

06i an  Anti-fouling  or  Anti-corrosi\e 

Paint  ■ W.  Ward. — A coating  for  submerged  sur- 
faces is  thus  applied  : An  inner  coating,  compounded 
of  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc  oxide,  iron  oxide  resin, 
Stockholm  tar  or  pitch,  pine  varnish  or  oil,  and 
other  ingredients,  mixed  with  spirit  and  turpentine, 
and  prepared  with  heat,  is  laid  upon  the  wet  sur- 
face, and  will  then  afford  a dry  surface  upon  which 
a second  coating  is  laid.  The  latter  coat  is  made  up 
of  several  specified  anti-septical  substances,  to 
which,  for  wooden  structures,  some  mineral  green 

should  be  added.  , . 

21  123. — Improvements  in  Sinks:  C.  Flood.  A 
pedestal  that  can  be  built  into  the  wall  by  means  of 
projections  from  the  former,  contains  within  it  a 
gutter  into  which  the  sink  will  discharge  its  con- 
tents,  and  a cover  is  fitted  in  the  side  of  the 
channel  or  gutter  which  rests  against  the  wail. 

>,  no —JOINTS  AND  Couplings  foe  Pipes: 
R A Lime  and  H.  Line.— For  joining  leaden  or 
other  soft-metal  pipes,  their  ends  are  inserted 
through  brass,  gun-metal  or  similar  lerrnles  which 
will  serve  as  lianges  upon  the  pipe  ends  1 Par'* 
are  to  be  then  drawn  together,  either  directly  or 
with  a packing-ring  between  them,  with  a screwed 

'"ai.iSci.— Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  flow 
OF  SEWAGE,  &C.  : E.  Dodd.- 


— The  inventor  seeks  to 
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afford  means  for  automatically  preventing  waste 
of  compensation  water  flowing  into  a river  from  a 
reservoir,  preventing  storm  water  from  flowing  in 
excess  into  a sewer,  and  controlling  the  amount  of 
sewage  that  passes  from  one  sewer  into  another. 
He  places  one  part  of  the  sewer  in  communication 
with  a chamber  between  which  and  a larger  con- 
tainer is  a valve-gate  ; at  the  side  of  the  second 
container  is  a weir  over  which  the  sewage  pours, 
and  so  through  a conduit  into  the  other  part  of  the 
sewer ; and  the  same  container  is  placed  in  com- 
munication with  a smaller  chamber  that  contains  a 
iloat  joined  to  a lever  which  works  a pilot-valve. 
Flow  of  water,  under  pressure,  to  a second  valve  is 
regulated  by  the  pilot-valve,  which  also  regulates 
the  shutting  and  closing  of  the  valve-gate.  The 
sewage  in  the  chambers  rises  to  move  the  float  and 
so  to  shut  the  valve-gate  if  an  excess  of  sewage 
flows  over  the  weir,  whereupon  it  rises  in  the  first- 
named  container,  which  has  a submerged  opening, 
into  another  smaller  receiver,  of  which  the  overflow 
pipe  leads  into  a watercourse.  An  inspection 
chamber  is  provided  and  a valve-gate  is  fitted 
between  the  conduit  and  the  first-named  chamber. 

21,194.— Flushing  Apparatus  : W.  E.  Mason  and 
H.  E.  Mason. — An  air-pipe  joins  an  air-exhaustion 
nozzle  in  the  flushing-pipe  to  the  crown  of  the 
siphon,  whilst  the  crown  is  also  connected  to  a bent 
pipe  in  the  flushing-cistern,  its  lower  end  being 
closed,  normally,  with  a float-valve.  With  the  flush 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  crown,  and  the  ensuing 
discharge  from  the  basin  will  continue  until  the 
level  in  the  basin  has  fallen  below  that  of  the 
siphon-inlet,  c:  unt.l  1 Lv.l  i 1 the  flushing-cistern 
becomes  low  enough  to  let  the  float  descend  and  so 
admit  air  into  the  bent  pipe. 

21,217. — An  Electrical  Current  Regulator  : 
Eric  Exploration  Co. — Intermittent  current  is  sup- 
plied with  longer  or  shorter  breaks,  so  as  to  control 
the  supply  to  lights,  motors,  beaters,  and  other 
translators.  In  cne  adaptation  a set  of  insulated 
segments  are  carried  by  a disc.  Upon  a motor- 
driven  shaft  is  another  disc,  having  a brush  which 
rubs  the  segments.  Connectors  are  arranged  upon 
the  first-named  disc  in  such  a manner  that  circuit 
will  be  broken  when  the  brush  rubs  one  segment, 
and  will  made  when  it  rubs  another  segment, 
the  connecters  being  adjusted  for  the  connexion  of 
some  of  the  discs  and  a variation  of  the  relative 
times  of  break  an!  make.  In  another  shape,  a 
motor-driven  drum  is  provided  with  contact  strips, 
and  the  brush  can  be  adjusted  lengthwise. 

21,243. — Means  op  Cleansing  Dust -laden 
air  : L.  Rossler. — A vessel  that  holds  a centrifugal 
fan  with  paddles  partly  immersed  in  water  receives 
dust-laden  air  from  a factory  or  workshop,  the  fan 
breaks  up  the  dust-flakes  which  the  paddles  will 
moisten  at  the  same  time.  The  particles  either 
drop  into  the  water  or  go  through  a sieve,  to  be 
separated  in  the  bends  and  amongst  the  baffles  of 
the  outlet  pipe. 


~ , fUK  VY 1NDOW-I- ASTENERS 

j.  K.  lay  lor.  — In  this  contrivance  for  securin 
window-sashes  when  closed  or  opened,  and  whic 
can  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the  window,  a plat 
aYing  lugs  is  affixed  to  one  sash  with  screw 
through  the  lugs  and  the  plate,  in  the  latter  at 
screw-threaded  holes  with  which  a thumb  or  nthe 
screw  will  engage,  the  thumb  being  inserte 
through  a plate  upon  the  other  sash. 

...  -‘•-76.— Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  for  Pipes 
1.  Robinson.  As  an  improvement  of  No.  7,917  c 
it>99,  the  inventor  fits  a flanged  collar  upon  th 
outlet  of  a closet-basin,  or  any  similar  vessel,  an 
adapts  the  collar  30  as  to  take  a flanged  metalli 
Pipe.  A flanged  disc  upon  the  floor  sustains  th 
collar,  which,  moreover,  may  be  flanged  so  that 
can  be  bolted  on  to  a flange  upon  the  outlet. 

Drfin«I'"“TABLETS  0R  Panels  for  Painter: 
Plri  oses  : A.  Rinckla he. — The  tablets  are  made  u 
of  wire  tissue  or  pierced  plates,  which  are  fixe 
between  two  layers,  or  beneath  one  layer,  of  canva 
with  some  hardening  adhesive,  such  as  stiff  rvt 
”‘‘h  turPe“tine-  The  canvas  tlui 
secured  to  wire  gauze  has  the  adhesive  for  it 
coating  and  when  it  is  laid  on  both  sides  of  th 
pur[otheedgeCan  be  lurMd  up  for  strengthens 


Ch.tt  , ■?  Ooau-OOK.U’IM,  MACHINE:  E.  S) 
.nates  which  slide  in  guiding  pieces  attached  tc 
a melal  clamP  which  a squeeg 
a,J“-  ,lhe  sclueeSee  is  forced  against  the 
by  means  of  springs  that  work  bet: 
vuifn  opon  a carrier  and  coliars  upon  those  sf 
S'„. Ahf  fowering  of  the  carriers  by  means 
P voted  lever;  a quadrant  and  a pin  upon  a 
rosmonde  serve  f“r  '"eking  the  pivoted  lever  in 

wheels  ca^hrea-  The  machine'  m“untetl  1 
can  be  drawn  by  manual  or  other  pc 
and  the  squeegee  can  be  made  up  of  stepped  pa 

Th.IiSt?',K.A  B,ALL  LIFT-VALVE  : A.  D.  Curlii 
The  ball-lift  valve,  specified  in  Xo.  04,024  of 

that  whe'  Tv,8  Wh'Ch  is  put  around  lhe  ball  in  t 

essen 2 Atb-  va,ve  is  opened  "“‘so 
the  mm.  A Tg  screwed  into  the  casing  con 

seriatedTuwer  edging^  ^ **  1 

iNpM°J-'~^  Method  of  Disinfecting  Bi 

disinfect;  Of'  •Pr'"£/l  ~As  a means  of  purifying 
ines  fnLrf  air;sPaces  breath  the  floors  of  b 
unon  earthenware  or  glass  vessel  is 

1 on  a flange  winch  fits  with  cleats  that  are  af 


to  the  floor  ; the  disinfectant  material  is  deposited  in 
a bucket,  for  the  handling  of  which  a lid  and 
covering-board  are  made  for  the  vessel. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  April  2. 

Builders  Forenun  and  Clerks  0/ Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting[of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  James 
Millar  on  “The  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of 
1901,”  illustrated.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  {.Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “Sewerage.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers.  — The  four 
papers  on  “The  Fencing  of  Machinery"  will  be  further 
discussed.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  5 

Sanitary  Institute  {Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  Outfall  Works, 
barking.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Lander  Technical  School,  Dunfermline. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  district  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Birmingham. 

Tuesday,  April  8, 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Art  Section). — Professor 
Beresford  Pite  on  “ Street  Architecture."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  16. 

Society  of  Arts. — Ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  J.  Bridges 
Lee,  M.A.,  on  “ Photographic  Surveying."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

Society  of  Arts  {Indian  Section). — Mr.  Sidney  Preston, 
A. M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Recent  Developments  in  Punjab 
Irrigation."  4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  30. 

Society  of  Arts. — Ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Scammell  on  “ The  Timber  Resources  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth."  8 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  12. — by  Victor  Vaughan  (at  Finchley). 

Finchley. — Fallow  Court-ay.,  30  plots  ofland,  f...  ,£1,880 

Eton-av.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f.  120 

March  13.— By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton 
(on  Premises). 

Lee.— 9,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  50^  yrs.,  g.r. 

3^->  P ‘ 485 

By  W.  & S.  Freeman  (Aldridge's)  (on 
premises). 

Mayfair. — 7,  Curzon-st.,  with  yard,  coach-houses, 
and  stabling  in  rear,  area  22,100  ft.  ; also  the 
Red  Lion  p.-h.  in  Clarges-st.,  beneficial  lease 
for  gi  yrs.,  y.r.  1,500/.,  including  goodwill  of 

East  & Co.  1,000 

5 and  5A,  Shepherd-st.,  with  yard  and  stabling 
in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  80/.  ; Carrington-st.,  yard, 
stabling,  and  other  premises,  beneficial  lease 

for  two  years,  y.r.  275/ 29,150 

March  14.— By  Sim  & Randall. 

Ilford,  Essex.— 36,  Mensfield-rd.,  u.t.  995  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.  13s.,  y.r.  50/.  _ 515 

Grosvenor-rd.,  f.g.r,  13/.  19s.  6d.,  reversion  in 
994  yrs 355 

Forest  Gate. — 299,  Romford-rd.  (S),  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  1 os.,  y.r.  80 1 1,120 

By  White,  Druce,  & Brown. 

Cavendish-sq. — ioB,  Harley-st., and  2,  Devonshire 

Mews  East,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  e.r.  130/.,  e.r.  450/..  1,700 

Marylebone.— is,  Circus-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  80/. 1,200 

March  17. — Brodie,  Timbs,  & Co. 

Hampstead.— West  End-lane,  The  Cedars,  and 

The  Elms,  area  ia.  or.  14  p.,f.,  p 7,350 

8,  Strathray-gdns.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  p 3iioo 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams. 

Ipswich. — Tavern-st.,  the  Great  White  Horse 
Hotel,  f-,y.r.  402/.  10s.  to  Midsummer,  1904, 

and  452/.  10s.  to  1911  j.  coo 

By  A.  E.  Green  & Co. 

Bethnal  Green. — Driffield-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  36/.,  rever- 
sion in  63  yrs 880 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton.— 27  to  34,  Jubilee-st.,  with  stores, 

stabling,  &c.,  in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  150/.  - 200 

-4,  Buxton-rd.,  f.,  ^ 700 

Hove,  Sussex.— 23  to  29  (odd),  Goldstone-rd.,  f., 

y-r- 100/.  1,085 

March  18.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 

Rotherhithe. — Dilston-grove,  i.g.r.’s  205/.  10s., 

u.t.  48J  yrs.,  g.r.  80/. 2,000 

Clerkenwell. — 5,  Attneave-st.,  u.t.  13J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  50/.  2,'0 

Hawley,  Kent.— Mill-rd.,  two  plots  of  building 

land,  f. I10 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

St.  Luke’s.— 50  and  52,  Goswell-rd.  (S),  u.t.  <3 

yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  y.r.  270 /.  3i«0 

By  Notley  & Co. 

Ba'.ham. — 40,  Nightingale-lane,  area  nearly  1 a., 

By  Rushworth  & Stevens.  3 5 

Mile  End.— 32  and  33.  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  x6s.,  y.r.  64/.  635 

Thornton  Heath,  Surrey.—  30  and  32,  St.  Paul's- 

rd. , f.,  p c-?c 

By  E.  Holsworth  (at  Wood  Green). 

Wood  Green.— 343  and  345,  High-rd.  ; also  Peel’s 

Horticultural  Works,  f.,  e.r.  115/.  j cI0 

15.  Truro-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  25/. ’360 

By  George  Loveitt  & Sons  (at  Coventry).! 

Coventry,  Warwick.— 9 and  10,  Burgess  (S),  area 

875  yds.,  f.,  ..  2 _ 

March  19.— By  Craske  & Sons. 

Nolling  Hill.— 44l  Addison-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  I0/.,  e.r.  45/.  40S 


By  Farebrother,  Ellis  & Co. 
Vauxhall. — Vauxhall-walk,  a freehold  building  site, 

area  25,400  ft 

Lambeth. — Albert  Embankment,  f.g.r.  250/.,  re- 
version in  61  yrs ..  

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

City  of  London.— 6,  7,  and  8,  Temple-lane,  u.t. 

13  yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  w.r.  260/.  13s 

Stoke  Newington.— 48,  Mild  may-grove,  u.t.  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  50/.  

Kingsland.  — 24,  Tottenham-rd.,  u.t.  17 J yrs.,  g.r. 

5/,  y.r.  48/. 

74,  Buckingham-rd.,  u.t.  223  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  q.r. 

3°^ " 

Hoxton. — 126,  Bridport-pl.  (S),  u.t.  30  yrs.  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  y.r.  50/.  

By  Knight,  Frank,  & Ruti.ey. 

Strand. — Villiers-st.,  f.g.r.  150/.,  reversion  in  40 

y« 

By  Match  & Co. 

Pimlico. — 15,  16,  and  17,  Hindon-st.,  u.t.  42*  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  15s.,  w.r.  223/.  1 6s 

43,  Hindon-st.,  a profit  rental  of  15/.  for  18  yrs.  . 
Brixton. — 1,  Branksome-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y-r-  30^ 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 
Shoreditch. — 87,  89,  and  91,  Leonard-st.,  and  6, 
Ravey-st.  (S),  with  workshop  and  stable  in 

rear,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  89/.,  y.r.  265/.  2s 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 22,  Caxton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  28/..... 
18,  Macfarlane-rd.,  u.t.  7?  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  28/. 
4,  Ellingham-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  28/.  . 
By  Stanley  Parices  & Brown. 
Hornsey. — 89,  91,  and  93,  Turnpike-lane  (S),  u.t. 

80  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  155/. 

By  Randall,  Cox,  & Baker. 
Edgware,  Middx.— Brockley  Hill,  Newlands 

Grange  and  5 a.  1 r.  24  p.,  f.,  p 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Wimbledon. — Griffiths-rd.,  f.g.r. ’s  34/.  ios.,  rever- 
sion in  95  yrs 

Chelsea. — 29,  Fernshaw-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.  g.r.  10/., 

y-r-  35^-  

Harlesden. — 23,  Fortune  Gale-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  y.r.  32/ 

By  J.  Taylor  & Son  (at  Louth). 
Legbourne  Abbey,  Lines. — The  Legbourne  Abbey 

Estate,  109  a.  3 r.  7 p.,  f.,  p 

March  20. — By  Briant  & Son. 
Lambeth.— 41  and  43,  Saville-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  78/.  .... 
Peckham. — 38,  Elm-grove,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

y-r-  4°^- 

131,  Asylum  rd.,  f.,  y.r.  38/.  

By  Cane  & Co. 

Staplehurst,  Kent.— Duckhurst  Farm,  27  a.  o r. 


Dolgwili,  Carmarthen.— The  Dolgwili  Brick 
Works,  area  3 a.,  u.t.  23^  yrs  , y.r.  21/.  12s. 

6d.r(as,a  going  concern) 

Dulwich.— Dunstans-rd.,  &c.,  the  Dawson's  Hill 
Building  Estate,  5 a.,  with  two  houses 
thereon,  y.r.  34/.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  9}  yrs., 

g.r.  41/.,  p 

318,  Lordship-lane,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.,  e.r. 

A*l- 

213  and  215,  Friern-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  78/. — 

By  Chesterton  & Sons. 
Kensington.— 95  and  97,  Kensington  High-st.  (S), 

u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  201  /.,  y.r.  1,050/. 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Kensington. — 37  and  38,  Addison-rd.  North,  u.t. 

4oi  yrs,,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  92/. 

By  Hami-ton  & Sons. 

Fulham. — 47,  Vanstone-pl.  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  65/ 

637,  Fulham-rd.  (S  ),  area  10,740  ft.,  f.  y.r.  105/. 
4 to  16  (even),  Jerden-pl.  (S.),  area  6,000  ft.,  c., 

y.r.  340/.  12s 

35  and  37,  North  End-rd.  (including  The  Live 
and  Let  Live  B.-H.)  and  1,  Portland-st.,  u.t. 

8i  yrs.,  gr..  I0/.,  y.r.  102/. 

Hammersmith — 71,  Black  Lion-lane,  u.t.  12J  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  26 /. 

By  W.  Martin  & Co. 

Dulwich. — Calton-rd.,  Velindre,  u.t.  80  yrs.  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  60/.  

22,  Hillsboro’-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  e.r. 

Ail-  • • 

By  Muskett  & Sons. 

Wood  Green. — Alexandra  Pk.-rd.,  Clovelly,  f., 

e. r.  52/.  

Alexandra  Pk.-rd.,  four  freehold  building  plots. 

Bowes  Park.— Marlboro'-rd.,  a freehold  building 

plot  

Herne  Bay. — The  Broadway,  four  freehold  build- 
ing plots  

Salisbury  Drive,  six  freehold  building  plots.. .. 
Bv  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Stoke  Newington. — High-st.,  one-third  share  of 

f. g.r. 's  350/.,  reversion  in  25  yrs 

Norwood. — Farquhar-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  113/.,  reversion 

in  78  yrs 

Balls  Pond. — 4,  Canterbury-rd.,  u.t.  49^  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  ios.,  y.r.  30/. 

Hoxton. — 29  to  35  (odd),  Coleman-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g. r.  25/.  4s.,  y.r.  132/.  

Caledonian-rd. — 35,  Freeling-st. , y.r.  28/.;  also 

i.g.r.  13/.  13s  , u.t.  42!  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  

Hornsey.— 99  and  ioi,  Campsbourne-rd.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  w.r.  58/.  ios 

Highbury.— 6,  Northolme-rd.,  u.t.  86£  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ios.,  y.r.  55/. 

Islington. — Essex -rd.  (Essex  Arms  b.-h.,  &c.), 

f. g.r.'s  32/.,  reversion  in  42J  yrs 

Holloway. — 65,  Parkhurst-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  77/.  

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Soho. — 4,  Peter-st.,  f.,  y.r.  85/. 

Fulham.— 6i,  Parsons  Green-lane,  area  9,800  ft., 

fi.  P 

Brixton. — 34,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r. 

50  /; ; 

Woolwich,  Kent.— 44,  Woolwich-common,  f.,  y.r. 

30^ 

Plumstead,  Kent. — 13  and  15,  Plumstead  Com- 
mon-rd. ; also  Park  Cottage,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.  iis.,  w.r.  38/.  8s 

12 1 to  127  (odd),  Villas-rd.,  u.t.  23^  yrs  , g.r.  8/., 

w.r.  88/.  8s-  

114  and  116,  High-st.  (s),  f.,  e.r.  80/.  (including 
goodwills)  ' 


£6,0 

6,6 


3' 

4 

3' 


1,6, 

3' 


1, it 
5 
3: 
3< 


i.9! 


3< 


4.62 

7S 


i.3' 


5.5' 


3.4l! 


16,3: 

9S 

2,2C 

3.2C 

5.89 


47 


71 

39 

60 

3^ 


:,75 
33 
9 1 
16' 
25 
60 


47' 


3° 

55 


45' 

5i 

1,60 
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inghurst,  Essex. — Bannister's  Farm,  31  a. 

r.  36  p.,  f.,  p ,000 

By  Messrs.  Trollope. 

:o. — 258  to  266  (even),  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd., 

, y.r.  410/. 8.250 

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 
nstone. — 42,  Leyspring-rd.,  u t.  77k  yrs., 

,r.  6/.,  e.r.  32/ 3l° 

Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller  (at  Croydon). 

Ion.— Church -st.,  site  of  Edwards’  Tannery, 

:ea  12, coo  ft.,  f. , p . 1.400 

0 57  (odd),  Borough  Hill,  f.,  w.r.  91/. 

darch  21.— By  Blake  & Carpenter. 

Ion. — 42,  Croham  Pk. -avenue,  u.t.  96  yrs., 

,r.  1 2/.  ios.,  e.r.  150/. 2,000 

By  David  J.  Chattell. 
ng  Hill.— Phcenix-pl.,  f.g.r.  22/.,  reversion  in 

r yrs - 69° 

iison-rd.  North,  f.g.r.’s  18/.,  reversion  in  37 



nce’s-rd.,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  f.g.r. 

5/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs 

ace’s-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  45/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs 1,160 

1 Woolwich.— Albert-rd.,  i.g.r.  44/.,  u.t.  30J 

rs.,  g.r.  18/.  1 8s.,  with  reversion 48° 

>eth.  — Saville-pl.,  c.g.r,  nl.  5s.,  reversion  in 

2J  yrs 3oo 

16,  and  18,  Saville-pl.,  c.,  w.r.  89/.  14s 610 

to  36,  Lollard-st.,  c.,  w.r.  201 1.  xos 1.23° 

Gundulf-st.,  c.,  w.r.  29?.  18s 215 

iDistin-st.  (dairy,  &c.),  c.,  y.r.  48/. 74° 

and  hi,  Ethelred-st.,  c.,  w.r.  62/.  8s 460 

iRoyal-st.,  c.,  w.r.  33/.  16s 265 

4,  8 to  14,  17  to  22,  Saunder’s-st.,  and  4, 
>aunder's-ct.,  u.t.  6J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  18s.,  w.r. 

.18/.  600 

By  Drew  & Son. 

:mond. — 27  and  29,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

;.r.  2/.,  y.r.  58/ 595 

By  Green  & Son. 

1 Woodford.— Chigwell-rd.,  Normanhurst,  f., 

’.r.  52/.  ios 775 

ping.— 35,  Great  Hermitage-st.,  area  €50  ft., 

j.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 380 

By  Higgins  & Son. 

ohn’s  Wood.— 14,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  32$  yrs., 

;.r.  10/.,  e.r.  65/.  67s 

lint's  Park.— 125,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  13I  yrs.,  g.r. 

[5/.,  y.r.  6o/.  300 

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 
hwark.— 134  and  138,  Southwark-st.  (ware- 
houses), f.,  y.r.  250/ 3-55° 

By  Scobell  & Lake. 
ndsditch.— 33,  Harrow-alley  (warehouse,  S-c.), 

i.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  y.r.  200/. L55° 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

chouse. — 37  to  57  (odd),  Northey-st.,  u.t.  41 

yrs.,  g.r.  42/.  iss.,  w.r.  301/.  12s 1,600 

joway.— 3,  Tremlett-grove,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g r. 

7/.  7s.,  y.r.  45/. 475 

By  Watts  & Wells. 
iwick.— 56,  Homefield-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  9 1., 
p.r.  45^-  855 

ntractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
nd-rent ; gdns.  for  gardens ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold 
nd-rent ; i.g.r.  for  improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for 
nd-rent;  r.  for  rent;  f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copy- 
:;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.  for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for 
tpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; 
or  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  place  ; 
for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for  avenue  ; yd. 
bard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 60  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime . . 25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime 11s  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . 

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 6 ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24  ,, 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  >1 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 

,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

„ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
„ ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

, ,,  „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


JTCES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

* Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
■age  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
lity  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
Id  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
rmation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

d Stocks  in  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

gh  Stocks  and 

jrizzles  196  ,,  ,,  ,, 

ing  Stocks 2 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

ippers  2 5 o ,,  „ ,, 

jtons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

c Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

. Red  Pressed 

iuabon  Facing.  550,,  „ n 

t Blue  Pressed 

'.affordshire  ..466  ,,  ,, 

L Bullnose  ....  4 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

t Stourbridge 

ire  Bricks  456  ,,  „ ,, 

azed  Bricks 
c White  and 
rory  Glazed 

tretchers 13  o o ,,  „ „ 

iders  12  o o ,,  ,, 

>ins,  Bullnose, 

lid  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

ible  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

ible  Headers. . 16  o o „ ,,  ,, 

\[  Side  and  two 

nds 19  o o „ „ 1, 

!i>  Sides  and  one 

nd  20  o o ,,  „ 11 

I lys, Chamfered, 

quints 20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

t Dipped  Salt 
llazedStretchers 

: d Headers  . . 12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

'ins,  Bullnose, 

lid  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,1 

ible  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

able  Headers . . 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

I : Side  and  two 

nds  15  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Ip  Sides  and  one 

nd  15  o o „ n ■> 

I lys, Chamfered, 

1 quints 14  o o ,,  ,,  >> 

Ionds  Quality 
biteandDipped 

ilt  Glazed  ....  200  ,,  less  than  best, 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


94  ,, 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  12  o o per  1000  of  1200  at  ry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  n 10  o ,,  ,, 

16X  8 best  ,,  6 15  o ,,  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  50  ,,  ,, 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  600  ,,  ,, 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 „ 1, 

16X  8 „ „ 7 5 0 »•  » 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o ,,  ,, 

16X8  „ „ 5 17  6 it  •• 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

. £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Pitch-pme ; deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 33  to  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 7J  o o 8 

| in.  do.  do.  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. 030  036 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  o 13  o 016  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0150  1 o o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o o i2  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o n 6 o 13  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ion. 
£ s.  d.  £ s d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7l7  6 817  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 aer  1,-00,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 Per  doz-  •> 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  „ „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ■> 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles  3 9 >1  m " 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles 4 * Per  doz 

Valley  tiles 38,,  11  11 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 •••;■•  »3  10  0 15  0 0 

Battens  : best  2&  in;  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  1:  10  o 

Battens  : best  2$  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  x ° o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  ■ ° 10  0 >>  »>  " 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 10  o 9 10  o 

' in.  by  4i  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in"  by  . J in.  by  it  in ° ■«  ° more  than 

3 battens. 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  4 5 ° 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 x5  0 

Swedish  balks 2 15  0 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 0 0 3 10  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in  by  “in"' "••••••••••••"  ”00  21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  n in.  18  o o 20  o o 

„ ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in x4  0 0 *5  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  0 0 2I  0 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in *7  0 0 lH  0 0 

Battens .••••••  *3  0 0 1400 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in .. 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in — ••  *3  10  0 14  0 

Battens ;••••••  11  0 0 120° 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

n in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  0 0 *3  0 0 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  14  o o 1500 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens -.•■  noo  12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 m.  1300  1400 

,,  ,1  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

. ,,  .,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  0 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

IRON — £ s-  d-  £ s d. 

Common  Bars 8 o o 8 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 10  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  1010  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  0 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o g 15  o 

,,  n galvanised 16  o o - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - - 

,,  ,,  to  24  g noo 

„ ,,  to  26  g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  12  10  0 ' ' ' 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - 

,,  1,  14  o o - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

„ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o • • • 

f|  ,,  26  g 18  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - • 

„ ,.  26  g 14  o o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..1250  - • - 

„ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 ° - • • 

,,  ,,  26  g 14  5 0 • ' * 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 910  ° 10  o o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs,  & up.  14  5 ° 

Pipe  in  coils  14  x5  0 

Soil  Pipe x7  5 0 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 o 

Thin  0 1 lJ 

Copper  nails o 1 15 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet 11  0011 

Thin  >»  011 

Tin -English  Ingots 0 1 8 

Solder— Plumbers  >1  o o oj 

Tinmen's 0 0 0 

Blowpipe 0 0 Q 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds 

„ fourths  

2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

ajd.  „ 

„ fourths  

[See  also  next  page. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  &c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

-.Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  Guildhall,  York  

•Infectious  Disease  Hospital 

•Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Buildings  

The  Committee 

Harrogate,  Ac. , Jt.  Isol.  Hosp.  Com 
County  Borough  of  Sunderland  .. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Designs  to 
ce  denvereu 


502 May  l 

10u2.  and  60 1 June  I 

1002.,  502.,  and  252 . ' aut  c0 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Railway  Stores,  Manchester  

Water  Works,  near  Bruton,  Somerset  

Koad  Metal,  Ac 

Hoad  Works,  Princess-street 

sewerage  Works 

Convalescent  Home,  Cwmdonkin 

Fire  station 

Wood  Paving  Blocks  (1.200,000) 

Additions  to  Schools,  Meyland 

School,  Bentinck . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Limestone,  Ac.  

Stoneware  Pipes,  Cement,  Ac 

Police  Statiou,  Seacombo,  Cheshire  

■Stoves  and  Rauges 

• Making-up  KoaUs  

Minister  s Bouse,  Kineton,  Warwick 

Broken  Slag  and  Granite 

Two  Bouses,  Savilie-place  

Concert  Ball,  Ac.,  Dartford  

Cottages,  South  Cross-street,  Leadgute,  Durham  ... 

Quenast  Granite  (3,000  tons) 

Minister's  Residence,  Sandoach  

•Cleaning  and  Painting  Somers  Town  Depot  

Superstructure  ot  Offices,  York  

Police,  station,  Ac.,  Helstou,  Cornwall  

Ro.id  Metal,  Ac 

• Repairing,  Ac.,  Public  Urinals ... 

Repairs,  etc.,  Public  Gardens 

Greenhouse  at  Cemetery 

town  Ball 

Road  Works,  Victoria  street 

Broken  Granite  

Refuse  Destructor,  Buildings,  Ac 

N > • w Roads,  Musuell  Bill  

Flint  Road  Metal  

Additions  to  Hospital,  Denton,  near  Gravesend 

Bridge,  Bessingby -road,  Bridlington  

Road  Making  and  Lighting  Works  

Electric  Tramways 

Bricks,  Cement,  Ac 

Drainage  Works,  Foleshill,  near  Coventry 

chapel  aud  Schools,  Middleton -ou-the- Wolds 

Pair  of  Villas,  Maloue-road,  Belfast  

t wo  Villas,  Purdysburn  Estate . 

Erection  of  Schools  

Church,  Kilcoe,  Ireland  

Additions,  Ac.,  Aldershot  Police  Station 

Road  Materials,  near  Guildford ! 

1,650  yds.  of  liassali's  Pipe  Sewer  at  Leyton  .M  arslies 

ripes  Sewers  (two  miles) 

Tramway  Works " ! 

Infants'  School !!.!!!!'!!!'! 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Union  Woibhouse .' 

Pavilion,  Blackpool  ...  '!! 

Additions  to  House,  uear  Fyling  Hall,  Whitby  .!."! 

Theatre,  Halifax """  [ 

Large  Drying  Shed,  Moreton  in-the-Marsh  . 

Four  Houses,  Spring  Grove  Mount,  lluusiet,  Lee  is** 

Hospital 

Villa,  Plumtree,  Nottingham ! !!!!!*!!!!!!!! 

Club  and  Iustitute.Rowiands  Gill,  Durham  ".!."'.’!!!! 
Detached  Residences,  Keswick-road,  Putney,  S.w!! 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


L.  and  Y.  Railway  Company 

Wincanton  K.D.G 

Waterloo  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Rochdale  corporation 

Lougton  (Stafts)  Town  Council  .... 
Swansea  Hospital  Committee  .... 

East  Molesey  U.D.C 

Hastiugs  Corporation  

Llanstadwell,  Ac.,  School  Board 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  School  Board. 

Llandudno  U.D.C 

Pontypool  R.D.C 

Margate  Corporation  


West  Ham  Union 

Ealing  Town  Council  , 


Luton  Town  Council  

Sunderland  Corporation... 


Consett  Iron  Company,  Limited  . 

Blything  (Suffolk)  R.D.C 

Rev.  T.  A.  Seed 

Midland  Railway  Company  

North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

standing  Joint  Committee  

Maldon  k.D.c 

Borough  of  Islington  


do. 


Cockermouth  Burial  Board  

Mac  room  U.D.C 

Drouffeld  (York)  U.D.C.  ..!".!.!!! 

Louth  (Lilies)  Town  council 

.vaiitwich  U.D.C 

The  Company 

Steyniug  East  R.D.C.  ... 

Port  of  London  Sanitary  Com.... 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company 
Kingston-on-Thames  corporation 

W arriugton  Corporation 

Sutton  Coldfield  Corporation 
Foleshill  R.D.C [ 


Belfast  District  Asylum  Com.  ... 
Old  Brentford  School  Board  ...!!! 


Southampton  County  Council 

Bambledon  R.D.C 

Leyton  U.D.C . 

Tarporley  (Cheshire)  U.D.C.  . 

Devouport  Corporation  

Gloucester  School  Board  ...  . . 

Teudriug  Union.... .."!!!”! 

South  Snore  Bowling  club 


Northern  Theatres  Co.,  Ltd 

Aston  Magna  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Kelso  District  Committee 


R.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester 

A.  P.  I.  cotterell,  Civil  Engineer,  28,  Baldwin-screet,  Bristol 

F.  S.  \ates,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Ball,  Waterloo 

5.  Platt,  Civil  Engineer,  Boro.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale 

1.  W WardJe,  Civil  Engineer,  Court  Bouse,  Longtou 

G.  Moxham,  Architect,  castle-street,  swause. 

Stevenson,  surveyor,  Council  Offices,  East  Molesey.........  .. 

P-  H.  Palmer,  Civil  Euginecr,  Town  Ball,  Hastiugs 

D.  E.  Thomas,  Architect,  Haverfordwest 

a.  Ooddard,  oraiuger-street  West,  Newcastle  "... 

E.  P.  Stephenson,  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno  

K.  Derioit,  surveyor,  Usk  ..  . 

Borough  Engineer,  town  Hall,  Margate  .! 

H.  Beswick,  Arcmtect,  Newgate-strcct,  Chester  ..  ....... 

Clerk's  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstune,  N.E 

Borough  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  baling,  w 

A.  Fairfax,  Banbury  * 

Borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Luton  ...!!.!.!.!!.!.*. '.!!!!!".*.’.!*..!. 

»v  it  T.  R.  Miiourn,  20,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland  

H.  e.  Bennett,  vve8tgaie  House  Ciub,  Dartford 

c.  E.  Oliver,  Architect,  General  Offices,  Consett  ...! 

B.  A.  Mullens,  Union  offices,  Bulcauip,  Suffolk 

a.  Price,  Arcmtect,  Sandoucn  ..*.*.  * 

Company's  Architect,  Caveuoish  House,  Derby 

W.  lieu,  Architect,  York " 

o.  Caldwell,  Architect,  Victoria-square,  Penzance  

Keywood  A Kunais,  surveyors,  Pnohc  11  all  ohaiiioers,  Mildon 
Borough  Kngiueer,  luwu  Hall,  Upper-street,  N 

do. 

T.  C.  Burn,  Main-street,  Cockermouth 

A.  W.  Barnard,  Civil  Engineer,  council  Offices,  Macroom  ..”.*.. 

I.  II.  Atkinsou,  surveyor,  Drouffeld  

G.  H.  Ailison,  Borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Loutn  !!!!”!!.!!!” 

w.  F.  ftewey,  Market-street,  Nantwich  

V Igers  A Co.,  4,  Frederick  s-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C 

K.  cnppj,  couucii  Offices,  Ham-road,  Shoreuam  

city  surveyor,  uiiiidiiall,  E.C.  

w.  .1.  cuuwoitIi,  Engineer,  Company's  Offices,  York  

Uorotigu  surveyor,  ciatteru  Bouse,  Kiugslon-ou- 1'hames 

Preece  it  Canleu,  Engineers,  8,  Queen  Anne’s  Uate,  S.W ’. 

F.  vy.  Mager,  Surveyor,  Aldridge,  Walsall  

c.  N.  Laiiey,  civil  Engineer,  0,  I'lieSauctuary,  Weatnriistc 

Odder  A Kitchen,  Architects,  76,  Lowgate,  Hull 

Blackwood  * Jury,  Arcmtects,  41.  Douegall-placo,  Belfast**!!!'!, 
oraeme- Watt  A Tulioch,  Arcmtects,  7, 'a,  Victona-SUeet,  Bcf.Oi 
Nowell,  Parr  A A.  E.  Kates,  Archts.,  5,  Brent-id.,  Breiittoru,  .» 

ji.  A.  Uemiessy,  Architect,  aoutn  Mali.  Cork  

County  Surveyor,  The  Castte,  Winchester  ” 

u.  Liutott,  Surveyor,  Cranleigh  

W.  Dawson,  Tow u Hall,  Leyton  !.  ..  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!! 

B.  Latham,  Civil  Engineer,  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  3.  w!  !! 

A.  B.  Pilnug,  Municipal  Buildiugs,  Devouport  

il.  Medland,  Architect,  15,  Clareuce  street,  Oloucester  

Tne  Clerk,  42,  Church-street,  Harwich  

J.  W.  Bulcock,  Arcmtect,  26,  Deau-strcct, South  shore,  Blackpool 

H. G.  Walker,  Architect,  Skinner-street,  Whithy 

Jackson  A Fox,  Architects,  Rawson-stiect,  Halifax 

J.  Keunedy,  Estates  Office,  Batsford  

•I.  B.  Leak,  Architect,  Waterioo-road,  Ilunslet,  Leeds  

Mitchell  & Wilson,  Architects,  Is,  Young-street,  Edinburgh 
- F.  Parkin,  Civil  Engineer,  Prudential  Buildings,  Nottingham"! 

T.  H.  Stafford,  Architect,  South  Garestteld  Goiiiery,  Liutz  Green 
Hugh  Davies,  Architect,  124,  Holburn,  E.u 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


S.  W. 


do 

Apn 


Apri 


Apn 

Apii 


do 


April  10 
April  11 
a.pi'11  i2 
Apr  11  1* 


April  15 
April  16 


April  21 
April  22 
JNo  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

'Surveyor  of  Highways  

Bourne  R.D.C 

County  Borough  of  Northampton. 

April  2 
Mar.  16 

I «...  mar**  «...  are  adverted  in  1 hi.  Number.  Competitive,  p.  ,v.  Contract,,  pp.  vl.  viii.  * x.  Public  Appointments  xvil, 

PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continue#. 

ENGUSH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz _ 


I Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  !.!!!!.”.!!  ad! 
j®  ” ’»  >*  2id. 


aid. 


o t ■ OILS,  &c.  / s d 

Raw  Linseed  0,1  ,n  pipe, p,,  gallon  f i , 

»»  i»  ii  in  barrels - _ 

in  drums 


Boiled  , 


ii  in  pipes  . 
ii  in  barrels 
,,  in  drums 

n barrels  

ii  in  drums 

G3»,„,  Groand  English  Whit,  Gid 


Turpentine,  i 


Red  Lead,  Dry  7.  7!....  per  ton  a i o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Puttv „ ’’  20 

Stockholm  Tar.. f...  J“cwt:  ° 8 

per  barrel  j j2 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work  . .. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size ! . ! 

Best  Black  Japan ” 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  _ 

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black !!!!.*! 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Poiish 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  (papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

. We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor 
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TENDERS. 

Dommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
uld  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
ilish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
rs of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
nven,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
sons.] 

Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

:ROYDON.— For  detached  house,  Chatsworth-road. 

A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon, 
lantities  by  the  architect : — 

Hart -. ..  ;£i,997  i Pearson  & Co £1,875 

Page 1,98s  E.  J.  Saunders  1,800 

lith  & Sons  1,960  I E.  J.  Burnand. . . . . . i,79° 

:ers  & Co 1,937  I Hanscomb  & Smith  i.744 

.Potter 1,919  Smith  & Son”  ....  . i,72° 

W.  Barker 1,899  I 


LONDON.  For  supplying  and  delivering  bricks,  lime,  and  fire  clay,  for  year  ending  March,  1903, 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  stepney.  Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer: — 


Assoc.  P.  C.  Manufacturers,  Ltd 

Byford  & Sons,  Moody  Wharf,  Poplar.  E*  ... . 

Erf*.  Lisne>'' &Co.  ! 9 £:  & it  K by  f ill”' 

J.  Gibbs,  Jun — 

darper  & Moores,  Ltd 

W.  T.  Lamb  

Passmore  & Co 

Rosher  & Co 


CROYDON.— For  house,  Beech  House-road.  Mr.  A. 
road,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon  :— 

.Potter £859  | D.  W.  Barker*  £842 


Sankey  & Son  

Tibbington  Brick  Works,  Ltd.  . 

Wakeley  Bros.  & Co 

Bray  & Co 

H.  Goodman 


CROYDON.— For  house,  Temple-road.  Mr. 
road,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon : — 

J.  Cooper £705  I Pearson  & Co.*  £600 

K Potter 659  I 


FENNY  STRATFORD.— For  the  construction  of 
:wage  disposal  works  for  the  Urban  District  Council, 
[r.  J.  Chadwick,  engineer,  Bletchley,  and  53,  St.  Mar- 
aret’s-mansions,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

Contract  No.  J. 

I G.  Bell  £10,203  9 t 

1 W.  Manders 9-364  7 : 

J.  Jackson  8,508  18  t 

J.  and  T.  Binns 8,459  11 

' York  Green  & Co 8,390  11 

I Lock  & Andrews  8,064  *6  < 

J.  Cuniiff 7.937  1 1 > 

I C.  Carden 7*9°4  0 

Bower  Bros 7,675  o 1 

I Grounds  & Newton  7,541  10  • 

Siddons  & Freeman*  7i°5°  0 1 

i R.  L.  Tonge  6,300  ° ‘ 

Contract  No.  2. 

J.  Jackson £7i442  9 

' York,  Green  & Co 7.384  *3 

1 G.  Bell  7.264  7 

1 Bower  Bros 7,161  o 

J.  & T.  Binns  7>°35  *2 

! W.  Manders 9,735  T4 

| Lock  & Andrews 6,622  13 

Siddons  & Freeman 6.49°  o 

J.  Cuniiff  6,349  *6 

R.  L.  Tonge 6,320  o 

) Grounds  & Newton* 6,114  14 

Contract  No.  3. 

J.  & T.  Binns  £4,09018 

j.  Jackson 3.848  11 

I Hughes  & Lancaster  3.792  9 

J.  Cuniiff  3.699  12 

Bower  Bros 3.475  ° 

\ Siddons  & Freeman*  3.399  0 


I LONDON. — For  erecting  a block  of  dwellings  on  the 
Queen  Catherine-court  area,  Dorset-street,  Limehouse, 
£.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney.  Mr.  W. 
Jameson,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

Dove  Brothers £5.685 

Todd  & Newman  ..  5,678 

H.  N.  Holloway 5,657 

C.  G.  Hill 5,596 


Holliday  & Green- 

1 wood £6,377 

.Veils,  Martin,  & Co., 

1 Ltd 6,315 

Chessum  & Sons ....  5,999 

H.  Lovatt 5.873 

3.  E.  Nightingale  ..  5,765 

\.  Porter  5,765 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  5,729 
Wilson  Brothers  & 

: Lamplough  5,693 


F.  G.  Minter  5,587 

Patman  & Fothering- 

ham,  Ltd 5,553 

Sabey  & Son  5,527 

R.  & E.  Evans,  8, 

Lisford  - street, 
Sumner-road,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E.* 5,408 


LONDON. — For  supplying  and  fixing  a complete 
ilectric  light  installation  at  the  Public  Library,  Bancroft- 
ioad,  Mile  End,  E.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Stepney.  Mr.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer: — 


Haines  & Co...  £148  18 
Barlow  Bros.  ..  127  o 

Tamplin  & Mak- 

. ocski  109  17 

The  Lighting 
|j  Corpn.,  Ltd. ..  107  10 


Christie  & Co.  . . £96 
Ward  Bros.,  13, 


I LONDON.— For  supplying  and  delivering  timber  for 
?ear  ending  March,  1903,  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Stepney.  Mr.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer  :— 

J.  J.  & S.  W.  Chalk,  ih  per  cent,  below  schedule 
prices. 

G.  E.  Gray,  to  per  cent,  above  schedule  prices. 
Stephings  & Son,  Adelina-grove,  Mile  End,  £.* 

3!  per  cent,  below  schedule  prices. 

J.  Ponler  & Son,  t\  per  cent,  above  schedule 
prices. 


£ s.  d. 


4 15  o 


17  f 

18  < 


3 i9 
3 x4 
3 x5 


£ s-  1 
3 z7 


■ d.i  s.  d. 


Per 

Ton 

Fire 

Clay. 


£ s.  d. 
o 19  6 


LONDON.— For  granite  paving  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney. 
Engineer :— 


J.  C. 
Base. 


Turner-street. 

Excavate,  screen,  and  cart  away,  at  per  yard  cube  .. 
Concrete  (screened  granite  ballast  and  Portland 

cement)  at  per  yard  cubic 

Concrete  (ballast  and  Portland  cement)  at  per  yard 

Pave  with  old  granite  sets,  at  per  yard  super 
Square,  dress,  and  ditto,  at  per  yard  super 
Make,  square,  dress,  and  ditto,  at  per  yard  super  . . 

Jubilee-street. 

Excavate,  screen  and  cart  away,  at  per  yard  cube  .. 
Concrete  (screened  granite  ballast,  and  Portland 
cement)  at  per  yard  cube  . . - - • • • • 

Concrete  (ballast  and  Portland  cement)  at  per  yard 

cube  - 

Pave  with  old  granite  sets,  at  per  yard  super 
Square,  dress,  and  dit'o,  at  per  yard  super 
Make,  square,  dress,  and  ditto,  at  per  yard  super  . . 


Wm.  Gibbs,  W.  Griffiths, 
Ltd.  & Co.,  Ltd.* 


Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough 
W.  Moon. 
£ s.  d. 


5 6 
9 9 
4 8 


LONDON.— For  supplying  and  delivering  Portland 
cement  for  year  ending  March,  1903,  for  th*  ^et  pP®'*1*]" 
u u r.c  S.pnnpv.  Mr.  w.  Jameson,  Borough 


cement  tor  year  ending  iviarcu,  iuoj,  p„r-n„h 

Botoueh  of  Stepney.  Mr.  W.  Jameson,  Borough 
Engineer  : — 

Duke  Shore 
Wharf. 


Riga 

Wharf. 


Railway 

Station 


Assoc.  P.C.  Manufac- 
turers, Ltd 

Ban  on  & Co.  ...... 

Byford  & Sons, 
Moody  Wharf, 

Poplar,  E-t 

Coles,  Shadbolt,  & 


£ s.  d. 


£ s.  d. 


LONDON.— For  supplying  and  delivering  colours, 
varnishes,  & c.,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1903,  for  the 
Borough  of  Stepney.  Mr.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engi- 

E.  R.  Goodrich 25  per  cent,  below  schedule. 

Haines  & Co 17^  »>  >• 

Middleton  Bros.  ..  224  ,,  >> 

Miles  & Ginn,  43, 

Mile  End-road,  E.’  25  ,,  >> 

R.  D.  Stewart 25  „ 11 


Erith,  Lisney,  & Co. 

1 10  0 ..  1 

10  9 

W.  T.  Lamb  

— 

Passmore  & Co 

1 7 6 ..  1 

8 3 

1 8 5 ••  1 

TO  ^ 

Sankey  & Son  

1 6 3 . - * 

Wm.  Gibbs,  Ltd 

170.. 

179  . . 1 

LONDON.— For  supplying  and  delivering  drainage 

Engineer  . Percentage  below 

schedule  prices. 

Albion  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  4°  per 

Byford  & Sons  Per  f*'"1-,  ' 

Doulton  & Co 32*  Per  «nt-  for  . 

best  London  stone- 
ware. 40  pier  cent, 
for  best  Stafford- 
shire stoneware 

Erith,  Lisney,  & Co.,  45  per  cent. 

459,  Old  Ford -road, 

Bow,  E.*  . . 

Passmore  S:  Co ,4  P“ 

Sankey  & Son 4o  per  cent, 

StiffS  Son  4oper  cent. 

Sutton  Sc  Co 40  per  cent. 

J.  Gibbs,  jun 30  per  cent. 

Cliff  & Son 


Discount. 

. 2j  per  cent. 

, 2I  per  cent. 
. 24  per  cent, 
off  monthly 
payments 

. 2i  per  cent. 


24  per  cent. 
24  per  cent. 
2 J per  cent. 

Informal 


LONDON. -For  supplying  and  delivering  cast 
eullv  grates,  &c.,  for  year  ending  M"ch>  J)?®3,’  „ 
iletropoJitan  Borough  of  Stepney.  Mr.  W.  Jameson, 
Borough  Engineer:-  Percent. 

Carlton  Iron  Foundry,  25,  Leatherdale-st., 

Mile  End,  E.*  

C.  &W.  Gill  

Northamptonshire  Direct  Castings  Go ”, , 

Pontifex  & Co **: 

Warner,  Ltd gn* 

E'  & § schedule. 


LONDON.— For  asphalte  paving  at  Bancroft-road, 
Old  Church-road,  and  any  other  new  asphalte  paving  or 
reinstating  the  Council  may  order  before  Lady  Day,  1903, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney.  Mr.  W. 
Jameson,  Borough  Engineer: — 

French  Limmer  Val  de 
Asphalte  Asphalte  Travers 
Co.,  Ltd.*  Co.  Co. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

Ntw  Paving.  At  per  load. 

Take  up  pitchings,  cart  to 

depot..... « e 3»  » 6 

At  per  yard  cube. 

Break  up  macadam,  screen  and 

cart  earth  to  shoot . . - 60  7 ° 00 

Excavate  ground  and  cart  to 

shoot 60  1 0 66 

Concrete  (screened  granite, 

ballast,  and  Portland  cement) 

brought  up  to  receive  paving  15  o 100  15  o 

Concrete  (ballast  and  Portland 

cement)  and  as  No.  4 18  0 ,8  0 180 

At  per  yard  super. 

Compressed  asphalte  2 in.  thick  9 10  5 X«  0 

Ditto  ii  ..  7 9 l 6 8 °6 

Ditto  1 n 5° 

MasticaspbhUo  5 “ s „ 49 

Ditto  i »•  * 0 40  4 

Repairing  Existing  Paving. 

At  per  yard  super. 

Break  up  asphalte  and  cait  _ 0 r 

away  . . - “ 

At  per  yaid  cube. 

Ditto,  and  concrete  thereunder, 

and  ditto  0 ° 7 

Excavate  ground  and  cart  t0  6 6 

shoot 

Concrete  (screened  granite, 
ballast  and  Portland  cement) 

brought  up  to  receive  paying  ib  o 10 

Concrete  (ballast  and  Portland 

cement)  and  as  No.  15 18  0 0 

At  per  yard  super. 

Compressed  asphalte  2 in.  thick  120  130  ” | 

Ditto  i4  11  ° ’ 6 o 

Ditto  1 n l 6o 

Mastic  asphalte  J ••  ” 6 q 56 

Ditto  3 53  = 

Ditto  i i.  49  , 5,,Jt 
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LONDON.— For  alterations  at  Holloway  Police 
Station.  Mr.  Dixon  Butler,  architect 
. — Credit. 


C.  Ansell  — 

Grover  & Son 

Clark  & Bracey 

J.  Parker 

Lathey  Bros 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  . . 

Holloway  Bros 

Lascelles  & Co 

Higgs  & Hill  

Allen  & Son  

Willmott  & Sons  .... 


3.»98 


3.239 

3.242 

3.246 

3.269 

3.284 

3.296 

3.49* 


LONDON. — For  new  parsonage  house,  Sbort-street, 
New-cut,  Southwark,  for  the  Rev.  G.  Robinson  Lees.  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Fetch,  architect,  20,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Jellis  : — 


H.  S.  Lee  ....  .£1,804  8 

C.  Cole 1.792  ix  1 

Clarke  & 

Manooch  ..  1.752  o 

Gregar  & Son 
Godson  & Sons 
Adamson  & 

Sons  


1.685 

1.685 


1.653 


Bur  man  & 

Sons £1,611 

Luewin  Bros. 

& Co 1.603 

Jerrard  & Sons  1,524 
J.  W.  Jerram  1,444 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  1,000,000  stoneware 
ducts  required  for  the  electrical  cables  in  connexion  with 
the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of  the  London 
County  Council  Tramways 


Hotea,  Tugby,  & Co.,  Ltd.  ..  411 

Sharp,  Jones,  & Co 37  1 

Hamblet’s  Blue  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.  36 

Albion  Clay  Co.,  Ltd 35 

Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.  (W. 
Ingham  & Sons,  Ltd., 

branch) 32 

Oates  & Green,  Ltd 32 

Place  & Sons,  Ltd. 


Amount 
of  tender. 
6 s.  d 
. 41,666  13  < 

■ 37.500  o c 

, 36,458  o c 


35,0 


Geo.  Jennings,  Ltd 25 

Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.  (E. 

Brooke  & Sons’  branch) 25 

Stiff  & Sons 2? 

Ensor  & Co.,  Ltd 20 

Asbgrove  Brick,  Tile,  and  Fire- 
clay Co 20 

Boothorpe  Pipe  Co 10 

Wragg  & Sons,  Ltd 18 

Sutton  & Co 18 

H.  R.  Mansfield,  Burton-on- 

Trent*  IX 

Skey  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Tamworth*  18 

Stanley  Bros.,  Ltd., Nuneaton*  18 


■ 18)375 

• i8,375 


o ..  18,250 
o ..  18,250 
O ..  9,125 
For  500, c 


only. 


[It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  L.C.C.  on  Tuesday 
that  the  respective  tenders  f«)  of  Messrs.  G.  Skey  & Co., 
r .u  t th  j suPP'y»  ln  connexion  with  the  reconstruction 
ot  the  London  County  Council  Tramways,  of  500,000 
stoneware  ducts  for  the  sum  of  9,125/.,  and  (b  and  c)  of 
Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Mansfield, 
each  tor  the  supply  of  250,000  ducts  for  the  sum 
4,562/.  ios.,  be  accepted.] 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  five  shops  with 
dwelling-house  over,  and  conversion  of  four  existing 
houses  and  shops,  at  Grove-road,  Mile  End,  for  Messrs. 
Cohen  & Berkovsky.  Messrs.  H.  S.  and  C.  A.  Legg, 
architects,  13,  Grafton-street,  Mile  End.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  Hawker 


F.  & F.  J. 

Wood... .64.350 

Jackson 4,010  1 

J.  & H.  Cocks  3,961 


Kendall 63,924 

Yales 3,320 

Barker  3,175 


LONDON. — For  the  supply,  delivery,  and  erection  of 
ten-ton  overhead  traveller  at  the  pumping  station  which 
at  present  in  course  of  erection  at  Lots-road,  Chelsea, 
for  the  London  County  Council 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Broadbent  & Sons, Ltd.  ,6650 

Whitley  & Co 504 

Booth  & Bros.,  Ltd.  . . 495 
Carrick  & Sons,  Ltd. ..  494 

Larmuth  & Co 465 

Ransomes&Rapier,Ltd.  462 


Henderson  & Co.* . . . . £ 426 
Jessop  & Appleby 

Bros.,  Ltd 

Carrick  & Ritchie 

Hitchen  & Son  390 


SAXHAM.— For  addition  to  Saxham  Hall,  Suffolk,  for 
Mr.  C.  Morbey.  Mr.  Jno.  Flatman,  architect,  New- 
market : — 

F.  Tooke  ,£4,300!  I H.  Plummer  ....  £2,245 

Shillitoe  & Son 2,635  Wm.  Saint  2,331 

A.  J.  Bateman 2,600  H.  J.  Linzell*. 2,129  ! 

J.  G.  Cowell_ 2,420  j 


WOKING.  — For  the  erection  of  three  shops,  Golds- 
worth-road,  Woking,  for  Mr.  S.  C.  Knight.  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Jones  & Clinton,  architects  and  surveyors,  3, 
Broadway,  Woking,  Surrey  : — 


F.  Aylott ,63,600 

Drowley  & Co 3,539 

W.  R.  Roake  3,475 

F.  Kemp  3,439 


Ingram  & Son ,63,100 

Harris  & Son  3,025 

Gale  & Son  2,996 

G.  Allard,  Woking*  . 2,750 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTXNG  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doolting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williami. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavt 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foa 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphaltic 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THH  BUILDER " (Published  Weekly)  li  inppUed  DIRECT liom 
the  Office  to  icsldents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
of  ios.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  a6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 

FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  

BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


9 publisher  of  " THE 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  Dy  Friday  Mtming’t  P»ti. 


LONDON.-For  repainting  Barking-road  bridge,  for 
he  London  County  Council : — 6 

X!S°rfC° ^56  3 9 I W.  Dudley  ..^584  19  xo* 

A.  H.  Inns....  62919  4 | E.  Proctor*  ..  48611  6 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Hoad,  KEXSIHGTOy. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


BBTIMATBB  BITBN  Mm.r  DBSOBIPUOB  OB  BOAD 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


A”d  eyer7  °.ther  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED N I B B E D 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  E. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately  and  with  despatch. 


For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER, 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  "Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For  Horizontal  & Vertloai  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  ftc» 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.Ci 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFINC. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

«o.LONDON'  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd  N V r & q tr  +4  rt  a " HnloT 

’’  ’ att011  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

wn  EI«t  M0ntacne  SOLE  manufacturing  agents. 
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The  Education  Bill. 

have  in  this 
journal  over  and 
over  again  in- 
sisted, when  dis- 
cussing the  sys- 
tem of  technical 
education,  that  it 
must  be  regarded 
as  a portion  of  the 
: general  educational  system  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  spend  money  on 
l technical  education  unless  there  existed  a 
basis  in  the  shape  of  an  efficient  system  of 
'primary  and  secondary  education.  This 
[argument  was  very  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
i Balfour  when  he  introduced  the  Govern- 
ment Education  Bill  shortly  before  the 
Easter  recess  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  though 
we  may  doubt  it,  that  the  country  will  at 
1 length  realise  this  cardinal  point.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  to  some  extent  made  the 
occasion  an  excuse  for  introducing  a Bill 
which  dealt  with  primary,  secondary  and 
technical  education.  It  does  not,  however, 

! follow  that  by  jumbling  all  these  three 
parts  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  we  are  most  likely  to  get  the 
1 efficient  general  system  which  is  the  desire 
of  all  sound  educational  reformers.  The 
measure  rather,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  the 
“ Tacking  Bills  ” in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  it  was  endeavoured,  by  fastening 
some  controversial  measure  to  a Money 
Bill,  to  force  it  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  is,  as  regards  secondary  and  technical 
education,  a pretty  general  agreement,  and 
f the  Government  evidently  hope  to  take 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  by  tacking 
i their  legislation  in  regard  to  primary  schools 
on  to  that  relating  to  secondary  and 
a technical  education,  to  pull  it  through 
Parliament.  The  radical  fault  of  the 
: measure  lies  in  the  neglect  of  the  fact  that 
:i  while  there  now  exists  what  must  be  re- 
1 garded  as  a fair  universal  system  of  primary 
education — capable,  no  doubt,  of  improvement 
both  in  regard  to  teaching  and  to  financial 
; and  general  management — there  is  as  yet  no 
proper  and  general  system  of  secondary 
and  technical  education,  and  absolutely  no 
'government  system  at  all  for  training 
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teachers  in  primary  schools.  It  would,  we 
think,  have  been  far  more  politic  and  states- 
manlike if  the  Government  had  been  satis- 
fied during  the  present  session  to  establish 
something  like  a national  system  of  secon- 
dary and  technical  education,  and,  having 
constituted  the  authorities  for  this  purpose 
and  allowed  them  to  get  into  working  order, 
to  have  made  use  of  them  at  a later  period, 
another  session  or  two  hence,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  primary  education. 

Last  year,  when  the  Government  Educa- 
tion Bill  was  introduced,  we  referred  to 
some  of  its  leading  features.  As  regards 
secondary  and  technical  education  they  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  broadly  speaking.  In 
counties  and  county  boroughs  the  county  or 
the  borough  council  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tional authority  for  the  purpose  of  secondary 
and  technical  education.  A council,  whether 
of  a county  or  a borough,  will  have,  as  it  has 
now,  the  right  to  employ  the  Government 
grant,  for  the  purpose  of  these  two 
systems ; but  this  use  is  optional  only,  and 
it  should  certainly  be  made  compulsory.  A 
council,  also,  cannot  levy  a rate  of  more  than 
twopence  in  the  pound,  which  is  admittedly 
too  low,  but  which  maximum  is  evidently 
placed  in  the  Bill  in  order  to  placate  the 
anti-educationalists  who  think  it  is  waste  of 
money  to  spend  money  on  education.  A 
council  may,  however,  apply  for  a Provisional 
Order  to  enable  it  to  levy  a higher  rate  ; but 
this  is  a ridiculous  proposition,  since  if  a 
county  or  borough  council  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  secondary  and  technical  education,  it 
certainly  ought  to  have  full  power  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  that  an  influential  and  able 
county  council,  such  as  that  of  Yorkshire 
(for  instance),  if  it  desires  to  raise  an 
additional  twopenny  rate,  should  actually 
have  to  get  the  sanction  of  a Government 
department  by  a tedious  process  for  this 
purpose. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  regard  both  of 
secondary  and  technical  education  is  the 
want  in  various  districts  of  higher  grade  and 
technical  schools,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  provision  in  the  Bill  by  which  the  Local 
Authority  will  be  able  to  raise  the  large 
funds  which  may  be  necessary  for  building 
1 such  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
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the  ideal  national  system  of  education 
should  be  a vast  series  of  primary  schools 
in  urban  and  rural  districts ; then  a lesser 
number  of  secondary  schools,  round  each  of 
which,  as  it  were,  a larger  number  ot 
primary  schools  would  be  grouped,  and  in 
addition  a number  of  technical  institutions  ; 
so  that  a pupil  could  start  in  the  primary 
school  and  obtain  the  beginning  of  a general 
education ; then,  if  he  had  the  ability, 
advance  to  the  secondary  school,  so  as  to 
obtain  a higher  general  education  ; and  then 
enter  a technical  institute  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  some  particular  branch  of  trade. 
It  is  to  such  a systematic  course  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany  and  the  United  States  that 
the  capacity  of  the  mechanic  of  those 
countries,  or,  indeed,  of  the  ordinary  clerk, 
to  enter  upon  new  ways  of  work,  is  due, 
rather  than  to  any  individual  superiority 
of  mental  power.  It  has  also  to  be  observed 
that  these  Local  Authorities  in  county 
or  borough  are  to  be  empowered  to  co-opt 
outside  persons  to  serve  on  Education 
Committees.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is 
advantageous,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  a person  who  is  interested  in 
education  should  not  offer  himself  as  a can- 
didate lor  a Council  with  a view  to  acting 
on  the  Education  Committee ; it  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  outsiders  who  are  not 
responsible  to  a constituency  will  be 
found  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  the 
business  as  those  who  are  elected  directly 
by  the  ratepayers  ; and  we  should  prefer  to 
see  educational  outsiders  placed  on  the 
Board  of  Management  of  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  rather  than  forming  parts 
of  what  may  be  called  the  representative 
governing  body. 

It  is  in  secondary  and  technical  education, 
rather  than  primary,  that  the  readers  of  this 
journal  are  interested,  and  we  have  now 
pointed  out  the  general  plan  of  the  measure 
and  its  defects  in  regard  to  higher  educa- 
tion. The  subject  of  primary  education, 
unfortunately,  can  hardly  be  touched  on 
without  wounding  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities which  are  aroused  by  the  mere 
mention  of  board  and  voluntary  schools. 
So  far  as  the  present  Bill  is  concerned 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  option  is 
given  by  it  to  the  local  authority  (County 
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or  Borough  Council)  which  has  the  charge  of 
secondary  and  technical  education,  to  take 
over  primary  education.  That  in  many 
rural  districts  the  school  board  area 
is  too  small  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  in  place  both  of  school  board 
system  and  the  voluntary  system,  a true 
educational  reformer  desires  to  see  some 
kind  of  representative  body  which  has 
power  over  a considerable  area  to  regulate 
the  secular  'primary  education  of  the  dis- 
trict ; but  then,  unfortunately,  comes  in  the 
conflict  between  the  old  system  of  voluntary 
education  chiefly  conducted  by  the  clergy, 
(which  in  its  day,  no  doubt,  has  done  great 
service),  and  the  new  system  which  is  known 
as  the  Board  system  of  secular  and  unde- 
nominational religious  education.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  Government  Bill  contains 
the  best  system  for  reforming  the  primary 
education  of  England  which  can  be  devised, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  interests 
of  national  education  it  would  be  desirable 
to  leave  the  primary  education  for-  the  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  the  present  authorities, 
until  the  new  system  of  secondary  and 
technical  education  has  not  only  been  estab- 
lished, but  got  into  thorough  working  order, 
unhampered  by  the  financial  restrictions 
stated  in  the  Education  Bill,  which,  if  they 
remain  unaltered,  must  be  a serious  barrier 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a really  national  system. 


ANCIENT  CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 
HE  circular  churches  of  antiquity 
seem  hardly  to  have  been  studied 
as  a special  class  of  buildings, 
notwithstanding  the  immense 
mass  of  ecclesiological  literature  existing  ir 
the  world.  The  present  contribution  to  the 
history  of  this  curious  subject  consists  o: 
notes  made  in  visiting  the  buildings  here 
described,  together  with  extracts  from  sue! 
works  as  incidentally  refer  to  the  matter  oi 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Circular  churches,  which  may  be  found  all 
over  the  provinces  of  ancient  Christendom 
have  evidently  a close  relationship,  bj 
descent,  with  the  similar  edifices  built  a« 
temples  of  the  older  religions,  or  as  tombs 
and  possibly  the  form  dates  back  to  £ 
prehistoric  period.  But  in  the  earlie; 
religions  of  the  world,  a certain  meaning  o: 
sentiment  seems  to  have  attached  to  £ 
circular  plan  for  such  buildings,  whicl 
survived  in  mediaeval  Christianity  Ion* 
after  its  origin  had  been  forgotten.  Th< 
prehistoric  stone-circles  of  the  world  an 
supposed  to  have  constituted  temples,  ant 
if  such  was  the  case  the  circular  forn 
presumably  refers  to  sun  or  fire  worship 
In  the  most  ancient  of  civilisations— 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Jewish — the  squari 
plan  was  perhaps  exclusively  adopted. 

In  Greece  the  earliest  circular  buildings  0 
any  architectural  importance  and .^haracte 
are  to  be  found.  The  Tholus,  or  roum 
monument,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  am 
the  Prytaneum,  which  existed  , in  ever 
important  Greek  city,  are  examples,  .Jhi 
latter  contained  an  ever-burning  fire,  sacrei 
to  Vesta  (the  Greek  Hestia).  A holy 'fir 
continually  burning  was  to  be  found. in  othe 
Greek  temples  as  well  as  in  the  Prytanea 
and  ever-burning  lamps  were  also  qoinmoi 
in  such  buildings. 

Greek  Choragic  Monuments,  often  in  4I1 
torm  of  small  circular  temples,  were  dedi 


cated  to  the  gods,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  a sacred  character. 

Circular  buildings  were  used  by  the 
Etruscans,  chiefly  as  tombs — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  lower  chamber  of  the  famous 
Mamertine  Prison  in  the  Roman  Forum — 
and  in  Italy  we  find  the  circular  form  of 
building  carried  on  as  a characteristic  ot  the 
peninsula  throughout  all  ages.  The  Temple 
of  Vesta  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
traditionally  always  circular  buildings  in 
existence,  and  the  plan  is  therefore  probably 
Etruscan,  and  from  an  origin  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  Greek  Prytaneum.  Circular 
temples,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  were 
never  built  over  an  adytum , or  chamber  of 
mysteries,  like  the  ordinary  square  temples. 

Fragments  of  an  early  (first  century  a.d.) 
Roman  circular  temple  exist  in  front  of  the 
east  facade  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens ; it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Roma  and  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Roman 
Forum  (the  " Sainte  Chapelle  ” of  the 
Roman  Kingdom,  Republic,  and  Empire) 
was  probably  looked  upon  as  the  model  for 
all  similar  temples  and  monuments.  With 
the  decline  of  the  Empire,  and  the  decay  of 
art,  little  more  than  its  circular  form  sur- 
vived its  various  rebuildings.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  a.d.  19 1,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
and  used  for  its  original  purpose  for  two 
centuries  after  that  date,  in  spite  of  the 
public  recognition  of  Christianity.  After  the 
entry  ol  Theodosius  into  Rome  (a.d.  395)  the 
temple  was  closed,  and  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Vestals  was  abolished.  In  the  modern 
excavations  of  the  Forum  very  few  frag- 
ments of  this  temple  have  been  found, 
although  it  survived  in  a fairly  intact  state 
until  1489;  in  1549  it  appears  to  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

Many  examples  of  circular  temples  still 
survive,  and  a still  larger  number  has  pro- 
bably perished  ; of  many  of  these  latter  we 
still  have  traditions.  For  instance,  the 
Baptistry  of  Florence  is  said  to  be  built  out 
of  or  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  circular 
temple,  and  a church  in  Pisa  (St.  Michele  in 
Borgo)  is  supposed  to  have  another  such 
building  forming  part  of  its  crypt.  In  the 
Levant  a very  interesting  example  still 
stands  within  a short  distance  of  the  great 
temples  of  Baalbek,  in  a fairly  well-preserved 
condition,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Spalato, 
Dalmatia,  is  formed  out  of  a circular  temple 
in  Diocletian’s  palace. 

The  greatest  ot  all  the  Roman  circular 
temples,  and  one  of  the  grandest  monuments 
in  the  world,  is  without  question  the  Pantheon 
of  Rome,  the  model  of  so  many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  subsequent  ages  and  differing 
schools  of  art.  There  is  now  very  little 
doubt  this  mightiest  of  temples  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  in  a.d.  125.  The 
symbols  and  insignia  of  various  kinds 
appertaining  to  the  ancient  sacrifices  and 
priesthood  on  the  imposts  of  the  principal 
doorway  appear  to  be  in  their  original 
positions  (see  also  Lanciani  in  M Notizie 
degli  Scavi,”  1881).  The  circular  portion  of 
the  Pantheon  was  probably  added  to  the 
splendid  portico  of  an  earlier  square  temple, 
which  possibly  was  the  only  portion  com- 
pleted or  preserved.  The  brickwork  of  the 
Pantheon  bears  the  stamp  of  Hadrian,  but 
the  great  rotunda,  as  we  now  see  it,  would 
probably  not  have  been  in  a finished  state 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At 
this  period  the  colossal  brickwork  and 


concrete  style  of  building  of  the  Romans  was 
in  its  fullest  development.  The  baths  of 
Caracalla  and  many  of  the  greater  aque- 
ducts belong  to  this  period.  In  a stony 
country  the  Romans  employed  the  same 
colossal  proportions,  although  in  a different 
material,  at  Baalbek. 

Round  about  Rome  are  many  monuments 
of  this  grandest  period  of  ancient  art,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  many 
of  the  circular  buildings,  which  are  numerous, 
may  have  served  at  this  early  period  as 
Christian  churches,  or  even  been  built  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Cutts,  in  his  “ Turning- 
points  in  Church  History,’’  states  “ It  is  an 
historical  fact  there  were  twenty-five  public 
churches  in  Rome  and  fifteen  suburban 
Basilicas  connected  with  the  different  cata- 
combs before  the  Diocletian  persecution  in 
303.”  It  is  also  recognised  that  the  ceme- 
teries of  Christians  during  the  first  centuries, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  catacombs,  but 
not  necessarily  underground,  were  studded 
with  buildings  and  memorial  chapels.  These 
cemeteries  were  used,  according  to  innu- 
merable traditions,  as  temples  and  places 
of  prayer,  where  bishops  presided,  preached, 
and  administered  the  Sacraments.  It  is 
clear  that  such  usages  could  not  be  carried 
on  within  the  minute  chapels  of  the  cata- 
combs ; and,  in  lact,  the  Roman  catacombs 
have  never  furnished  any  satisfactory 
evidences  of  early  church  arrangements. 

In  buildings  of  this  early  age  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  memorial  chapel 
or  tomb-house  and  the  temple  or  church. 
The  “ church  building,”  as  we  understand 
it  at  the  present  day,  develops  from  the 
" cathedral  ” of  a bishop.  The  memorial 
chapel  was  intended  to  contain  the  tomb  ot 
a Christian  hero,  and  was  used  for  occasional 
rites,  but  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
Eucharist  on  the  tomb  within  a sepulchral 
chapel  is  probably  not  older  than  the  third 
century. 

Ancient  Roman  sepulchres,  which  are 
often  of  circular  plan,  may  have  furnished 
models  for  circular  memorial  churches.  But 
these  ancient  sepulchres  are  usually  quite 
solid,  or  with  merely  a very  small  chamber 
in  the  interior.  Roman  tombs  in  the  Levant 
have  also  exceedingly  small  chambers  within 
them. 

It  is  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
examples  occur  ot  regular  circular  churches, 
the  dates  and  character  of  which  are  ascer- 
tained. But  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
identify  the  earliest  churches  of  the 
Christians  before  the  recognition  ot 
Christianity  by  Constantine,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  certain  ancient  buildings  about  to 
be  described  may  belong  to  this  period,  and 
may  even,  have  been  built  for  the  use  of 
Christians. 

The  circular  building  known  as  the 
“Tempio  delle  Tosse  ” at  Tivoli  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  built  for 
a Christian  church.  It  stands  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  Villa  Mecenate,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the 
community  of  Christian  slaves  attached  to  the 
Villa.  It  is  known  that  the  slaves  employed 
within  the  great  villa  estates  were  permitted 
to  erect,  or  make  use  of,  buildings  for  their 
own  rites,  and  the  examples  now  under  con- 
sideration were  all  probably  of  this  character. 

The  “ Torre  dei  Schiavi  ” (towers  of  the 
slaves),  stand  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Villa  Gordiani,  just  outside  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  Rome.  One  of  these  remarkable 
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fices  may  possibly  be  the  church  dedi- 
ed  to  St.  Andrew,  which  is  mentioned  as 
Isting  on  this  site  at  a very  early  period, 
h the  so-called  towers  appear  to  belong 
the  type  of  building  we  are  now  consider- 
. They  may  be  described  as  in  the 
atheon  style  of  construction,  of  brick 
Is  with  concrete  domes  and  filling  in  ; 
|ir  architectural  features  are  of  the 
plest  description  wherever  they  occur, 
bords,  traditional  or  historical,  of  these 
ly  buildings  are  absolutely  wanting,  so 
'can  only  judge  by  comparison  with  the 
atheon  that  they  belong  to  the  second 
itury.  Both  the  " Torre  ” are  very  much 
led  ; the  fragment  of  the  circular^  wall, 
ch  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one  of 
m,  still  retains  one  of  the  large  square 
lies  which  are  characteristic  of  this  style 
building,  and  in  the  soffite  of  the  niche 
j remains  of  stucco  decorations  in  the 
(le  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Of  the  less  ruined  of  the  two  “ Torre  dei 
Schiavi  ” we  are  able  to  give  plans  (figs.  1-2), 
a section,  and  an  elevation  (figs.  3-4).  The 
traces  of  use  as  a church  remain  in  this 
building  in  the  form  of  frescoes  representing 
a row  of  saints,  life  size,  which  stand  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  base  of  the 
dome.  These  paintings,  although  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  identified  as  resembling 
the  earliest  catacomb  paintings,  are  too 
much  decayed  to  allow  of  a precise  judg- 
ment being  expressed  on  their  date.  The 
building  may  have  been  restored  at  a later 
period,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  nor 
is  there  any  record  of  its  destruction.  The 
memory  ofa  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
still  lingers  on  the  site,  but  no  actual  identi- 
fication is  possible  after  so  many  centuries  of 
oblivion.  The  vicissitudes  which  these  build- 
ings, erected  probably  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Gordian  family  of  Emperors,  may  have  passed 
through  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  must  for  ever 


remain  unknown.  Being  outside  the  city 
wall,  exposed  to  all  the  ravages  of  barbarian 
sieges,  and  probably  converted  at  times  into 
fortresses  for  the  use  of  the  various  parties 
in  the  eternal  strife  and  bloodshed  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  these  massive  walls 
have  assumed  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
great  Roman  ruins.  As  has  been  said,  there 
are  fragments  of  stucco  decoration  remaining 
in  a niche  of  the  most  ruined  of  the  two 
buildings,  but  the  neighbouring  church, 
although  better  preserved  as  a whole,  has 
lost  every  trace  of  plastering  and  internal 
decoration,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
faded  frescoes  in  the  dome.  The  lower 
story  has  probably  been  in  use  as  a shep- 
herds’ refuge  for  untold  centuries. 

The  “ Tor  Pignaterra,"  or  Mausoleum  of 
St.  Helena  (figs.  5,  6,  7),  is  situated  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  the  “ Torre  dei  Schiavi,” 
but  on  a different  branch  of  the  great  high- 
way which  passes  out  of  Rome  by  the  Porta 
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Maggiore.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  Christian 
churches.  Tradition  makes  it  the  mortuary 
chapel  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  for 
herself,  but  never  used  for  its  intended 
purpose  owing  to  the  Empress’s  death 
taking  place  in  the  Levant.  A huge  sar- 
cophagus which  once  decorated  it,  now 
removed  to  the  Vatican  galleries,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Empress 
for  the  purpose.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  evidence  for  these  legends,  and  it  is 
not  perfectly  certain  that  Helena  was  even  a 
Christian.  One  of  the  earliest  records  of 
this  church  occurs  in  the  “ Liber  Pontifi- 
calis,”  a somewhat  apocryphal  production  of 
unknown  but  early  date.  According  to  this 
authority,  the  interior  was  furnished 
with  the  usual  splendour  of  the  early 
Christian  style.  Its  altar  (or,  perhaps, 
altar  - front)  is  described  as  of  silver, 
weighing  200  lbs.  The  lamps  and  candle- 
sticks, &c.,  of  silver-gilt,  are  enumerated, 
and  its  general  effect,  as  a whole,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  imposing.  According  to 
Ciampini  (who  gives  some  very  erroneous 
drawings  of  the  building),  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  enclosing  walls,  of  which  no 
traces  now  remain. 

Apparently,  within  the  precincts  of  this 
church,  perhaps  within  the  walls  above 
referred  to,  was  a basilica  (probably  of  later 
date)  dedicated  to  the  martyrs,  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  whose  bodies  were  found  in 
the  catacomb  which  runs  underneath  the 
rotunda  of  the  "Tor  Pignaterra.”  This 
basilica  was  richly  endowed  with  church 
furniture,  and  lands  in  Italy  and  Sardinia ; 
but  in  after  ages  this  church  was  removed  to 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented at  the  present  day  by  a baroque 
building  not  far  from  S.  John  Lateran. 

At  some  unknown  period  the  " Tor  Pigna- 
terra” fell  into  complete  ruin,  the  in- 
geniously constructed  dome,  built  of  brick, 
concrete,  and  large  jars,  from  which  latter 
the  whole  building  takes  its  name  (see  sec- 
tion, fig.  6),  fell  in,  and  but  a very  small 
portion  survives  to  give  an  idea  of  its  ori- 
ginal construction.  This  dome  seems  to 
combine  the  principles  of  construction  of  the 
older,  or  Pantheon  style,  with  that  which 
was  to  be  carried  to  perfection  in  the  domes 
of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople. 

The  ruin  of  this  building,  which  must 
have  occurred  at  a date  beyond  any  extant 
records,  occasioned  the  disappearance  of 
some  substructures  in  the  catacomb  which 
passes  underneath.  There  is  an  entrance 
to  the  catacomb  in  one  of  the  great  niches 
near  the  original  entrance  to  the  church,  as 
shown  on  the  plan,  but  this  stairway  is 
probably  quite  modern,  and  of  the  same  date 
as  the  little  modern  chapel  and  curate’s 
house  built  within  the  ruins.  The  present 
cure  who  lives  in  the  house  states  that  some 
years  ago,  when  repairs  were  being  executed 
in  his  chapel,  a very  large  subterranean 
chamber  was  discovered  underneath, 
probably  at  one  time  communicating  with 
the  catacomb,  and  of  unknown  size  and 
depth,  as  it  was  unfortunately  not  explored 
at  the  time.  This  accidentally-discovered 
chamber,  which  suggests  a crypt  similar  to 
that  in  the  church  of  the  "Torre  dei 
Schiavi,”  is  now  inaccessible. 

At  one  side  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo 
e Damiano  in  the  Roman  Forum  (the  ancient 
Templum  Urbis)  is  a circular  building  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Maxentius  to  the 


memory  of  his  son  Romulus.  This  would 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  resembles  the  above-mentioned 
circular  buildings  outside  Rome  in  style  of 
construction.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Forum  stands  the  ancient  circular  church  ol 
S.  Toto,  or  Teodoro,  also  in  the  same  style 
and  probably  of  the  same  age.  Of  this  latter 
there  is  no  recorded  mention  before  the 
year  795,  when  it  was  either  rebuilt  or 
restored  by  Pope  Leo  III.  This  Pope,  who 
crowned  Charlemagne,  is  also  credited  with 
building  a circular  church  of  S.  Andrew 
within  the  city.  All  these  buildings 
mentioned  above  are  of  the  usual  thin 
Roman  brickwork,  with  wide  mortar-joints 
(bricks  and  joints  usually  the  same  thick- 
ness), with  circular  arches  exactly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Pantheon,  with  brick  and 
concrete  domes,  and  small  cornices  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  small  marble  consoles. 
The  bricks  in  the  arches  are  on  an  average 
2 ft.  by  1 ft.  by  i^in.  ; the  walling  bricks 
are  sometimes  smaller.  The  walls  were,  of 
course,  intended  to  be  decorated  with 
marble  veneer  and  plastering  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  Roman  buildings.*  G.  J. 


NOTES. 

Attempts  are  made  from  time 

to  time  to  establish  a mathe- 

Driving. 

matical  basis  for  the  art  of 
pile  driving,  invariably  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  utmost  that  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  desired  direction  is  the  evolution  of  an 
empirical  rule,  vaguely  expressing  the  results 
of  practical  experience.  But  even  then  the 
rule  cannot  be  used  except  with  considerable 
reservation.  The  fact  is  that  while  the 
practice  of  pile  driving  has  attained  a high 
degree  of  development,  the  theory  is  not 
yet  established.  Engineers  are  agreed  that 
timber  piles  of,  say,  10-15  in.  diameter 
driven  to  a practical  refusal,  give  satis- 
factory results,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
how  many  should!  be  driven  in  any  given 
area.  As  a rule,  the  desire  to  obtain  con- 
tinuity of  bearing  results  in  the  spacing  of 
piles  so  closely  together  that  their  support- 
ing power  greatly  exceeds  the  weight  to  be 
carried.  Whenever  piles  of  any  great  length 
have  to  be  driven  in  ground  of  uncertain 
character,  experimental  inquiry  or  expert 
advice  is  always  preferred  to  mathematical 
investigation.  So  theory  is  subordinate  to 
practice ; rather  a reversal  of  latter-day 
aspirations.  The  fact  is  that  pile-driving 
data  are  still  wanting.  The  weight  of 
the  hammer  and  the  height  of  fall  are 
readily  ascertainable  in  any  case,  but 
the  practical  effect  to  be  obtained  is 
governed  by  varying  and  baffling  co- 
efficients. The  very  force  of  the  blow  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  for  it  may  be  reduced 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machine,  and 
the  falling  weight  has  to  expend  energy  in 
hauling  the  rope  and  in  revolving  the  drum, 
as  well  as  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
guides.  Further,  the  stroke  is  cushioned  to 
a certain  extent  by  the  broom-like  head  of 
the  pile  above  the  collar.  Even  supposing 
these  uncertainties  to  be  expressible  by 
co-efficients,  no  one  can  predict  exactly  how 
much  of  the  modified  force  is  expended  in 
actually  driving  a pile,  when  several  men 
are  holding  it  in  position  by  jamming  hand- 
spikes between  it  and  the  guides,  and  by 
hauling  at  headlines.  Another  circumstance, 

’ To  be  continued. 


not  amenable  to  mathematical  treatment, 
the  clinging  action  of  the  earth  throug 
which  the  pile  is  forced.  This  action  a] 
pears  to  commence  directly  the  pile 
allowed  to  rest,  and  it  frequently  happei 
that  a pile  driven  easily  one  day  may  refu« 
to  budge  under  the  same  driving  force  c 
the  next  day.  In  actual  practice,  the  be 
course  for  adoption  is  to  drive  the  pi 
rapidly  to  a practical  refusal  of  about  1 ir 
when  a formula  may  be  used  if  desired.  ] 
every  case,  however,  the  expert  appears  1 
have  the  last  word. 


The  case  of  Easton  v.  Iste 
as  t?  the* Ease-  decided  at  the  end  of  la 
ment  of  Light,  sittings  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyc 
shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  making  agre' 
ments  as  to  the  easement  of  light  so  plai 
and  full  that  they  can  be  capable  of  no  mi 
apprehension.  In  the  case  in  question  tb 
plaintiff’s  father  had,  in  1873,  erected  a coi 
servatory,  the  vertical  side  of  which  ha 
portions  of  it  glazed.  When  this  ws 
erected  the  plaintiff’s  father  made  an  agrei 
ment  to  pay  to  the  defendant  a nomin 
rental  " as  an  acknowledgment  for  allov 
ing  the  window  in  my  conservatory  adjoinir 
to  open  on  to  and  overlook  his  property,  ar 
do  also  agree  to  close  the  same  when  ri 
quired  to  do  so.”  In  1888  the  glass  side  W£ 
bricked  up,  leaving  the  glazed  sloping  roi 
in  its  original  position,  and  forming  the  roi 
of  a corridor,  and  from  such  date  tl 
yearly  payments  ceased  to  be  mad 
The  defendant  subsequently  erected  a wa 
on  the  servient  tenement  which  obscure 
the  skylight  in  question,  and  thereupon  tl 
plaintiff  claimed  an  injunction  on  the  grouc 
that  the  skylight  had  acquired  a prescripts 
right  to  the  light,  and  that  the  agreement  1 
1873  referred  only  now  to  the  brick  sid 
But  the  J udge  held  that  the  agreement  r 
ferred  to  the  whole  of  the  glazed  structur 
It  is  obvious  that  whatever  was  the  intei 
tion  of  the  parties,  there  was  something  1 
be  said  for  both  sides,  though  it  would  t 
absurd  for  the  owner  of  a servient  ten 
ment  to  protect  himself  against  the  acqu 
sitions  of  a right  to  light  in  respect  of  on 
part  only  of  a glazed  structure.  If,  howeve 
the  agreement  had  been  more  fully  an 
accurately  drawn,  the  matter  would  ha\ 
been  placed  beyond  question  from  tl 
beginning. 

In  a communication  to  tl 
^ Colour^  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Ar 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  makes  a cor 
ment  in  regard  to  the  paper  on  “Structur 
Colour  Decoration  of  Public  Buildings 
recently  read  by  Mr.  Horsley  at  a meetii 
of  the  Applied  Art  Section  of  the  Societ 
of  which  a resume  appeared  in  our  issue 
the  8th  ult.  Mr.  Crace  complains  th 
in  this  as  in  other  papers  or  lectures  1 
architects  on  the  subject  of  colour  in  buil 
ings,  so  much  attention  has  been  paid 
mere  questions  of  vehicle  or  of  the  speci 
technique  of  particular  methods  of  producii 
colour,  and  so  little  to  the  actual  effect 
colour  on  the  architectural  design.  “Tl 
vehicle,”  he  observes,  “ is  of  consequence 
the  painter,  of  none  to  the  architect”  : 

“ It  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  the  archite 
that  the  general  scheme  of  colour  should  be  found 
on  recognition  of  the  structural  lines,  that  t 
colour  values  should  be  in  the  right  places,  and  th 
the  borderings  and  other  ornamental  featui 
should  be  arranged,  not  with  a view  of  ‘ breaki 
up  the  wall  surface.'  but  with  careful  considerati 
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of  their  effect  in  expressing  or  explaining  the  sur- 
face, and  in  assisting  the  perception  of  structure.” 

Our  own  criticism  on  Mr.  Horsley’s  paper, 
with  regard  to  its  title,  would  have  taken 
another  form.  “Structural  Colour  Decora- 
tion” (a  phrase  not  infrequently  used)  we 
always  took  to  mean  colour  decoration 
obtained  by  the  building-up  of  materials 
which  have  natural  colour  inherent  in 
themselves  — marbles,  stones,  woods,  &c., 
&c.  ; a far  more  durable  and  monu- 
mental way  of  obtaining  colour  in  archi- 
tecture than  that  of  applied  colour.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  com- 
paratively little  reference  in  Mr.  Horsley’s 
paper  to  this  true  form  of  “ structural 
colour,”  so  that  we  presume  he  used  the 
words  with  a different  meaning  from  that 
which  we  have  always  attached  to  them. 


Cheaper  The  general  manager  to  the 
Incandescent  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas 
Gas  Lighting.  Light  Co  has  issued  a notifica- 
tion stating  that  on  and  after  July  1 next  a 
1 reduction  will  be  made  in  the  prices  of 
1 Welsbach  mantles  and  burners,  and  that 
“ the  revised  policy  of  the  Welsbach  Co.  has 
1 for  its  object  relations  of  an  increasingly 
intimate  and  cordial  nature  with  the  gas  and 
allied  trades,  and  the  company  has  therefore 
1 decided  to  close  the  retail  branches  which 
1 have  hitherto  carried  on  operations  in  various 
centres.’’  It  is,  moreover,  rumoured  that 
1 the  long  deferred  trial  of  the  validity  of  the 
11893  Welsbach  patent  will  not  take  place, 
;as  a compromise  has  been  made.  We 
! believe  that  the  radical  reductions  in  prices 
land  changes  in  policy  about  to  be  made  are 
1 largely  due  to  the  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  existing  charges  by  Mr.  George 
I Livesey,  the  chairman  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  Mr.  Livesey  also 
1 considers  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  public  would  obtain  more  benefit 
1 from  cheap  gas  of  low  illuminating  power 
than  from  the  present  costly  supply  of 
higher-grade  gas.  He  proposes  to  reduce 
the  illuminating  power  to  eight  or  ten 
1 candles,  and  the  price  to  is.  6d.,  or  less,  per 
i 1,000  cubic  feet.  The  change  suggested  by 
I Mr.  Livesey  would  result  in  a largely- 
; increased  demand  for  gas,  especially  for 
: cooking  and  heating  purposes,  and  would, 

1 undoubtedly,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
1 the  community  in  general  provided  that  the 
< interests  of  the  consumers  were  efficiently 
1 guarded  with  respect  to  the  heating  value  of 
, the  gas.  For  incandescent  lighting  the 
; value  of  gas  appears  to  be  mainly  depen- 
' dent  upon  flame  temperature,  but  for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  and  power  purposes  the 
' calorific  value  is  the  main  factor  to  be 
i considered.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that,  generally  speaking,  the  calorific 
1 value  of  coal  gas  diminishes  with  its 
illuminating  power,  and  gas  consumers 
should  not  consent  to  any  reduction  in  the 
calorific  value  unless  full  compensation  be 
allowed  therefor  in  the  standard  price. 
We  believe  that  the  reduction  in  price  pro- 
i posed  by  Mr.  Livesey  would  more  than 
1 compensate  for  the  reduced  calorific  value, 
but  the  consumers  should  be  protected  by 
! the  adoption  of  a heating-power  standard. 


Although  it  is  nearly  four 
Nemst  Lamps,  years  ago  since  we  described 
the  electric  lamp  invented  by 
1 Dr.  Nemst,  yet  it  is  only  now  that  the 
I finished  lamp  is  being  put  on  the  market. 


As  the  inventor  claims  that  very  consider- 
able economy  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
his  lamp  instead  of  the  ordinary  vacuum 
bulb  glow  lamp,  consumers  have  been  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  opportunity  cf  testing 
its  merits.  Considerable  interest  has  there- 
fore been  excited  in  the  paper  on  “ Tests  on 
the  Nernst  Lamp,”  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Hulse,  read 
to  the  Birmingham  Local  Section  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The 
tests  on  the  whole  are  favourable,  and 
Mr.  Hulse  concludes  that  it  will  furnish 
1,000-candle  power  hours  at  a cost  of 
1 id.,  as  compared  with  is.  3d.,  which 
the  same  amount  of  illumination  would 
cost  it  got  from  good  glow  lamps.  The 
light  also  given  out  by  the  Nernst 
lamps  is  distinctly  pleasanter  to  the  eye 
and  better  diffused  than  that  given  out  by 
the  ordinary  electric  lamp.  We  would  call 
attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
lamps  were  tested  bn  a battery  circuit,  so 
that  the  pressure  remained  very  approxi- 
mately constant  during  the  life  of  the 
luminous  rod.  On  an  ordinary  commercial 
lighting  circuit  we  doubt  it  such  good 
results  could  be  obtained.  There  is  also 
one  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  these 
lamps  not  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and 
that  is  that  on  direct  current  circuits  the 
current  must  flow  through  them  always 
in  one  direction.  If  the  lamp  be  put  in 
the  socket  the  wrong  way  round  then 
the  life  of  the  luminous  rod  is  a very  brief 
one.  If  a building  were  specially  wired  for 
Nernst  lamps  this  objection  would  not 
apply,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  use  screw 
holders  for  the  lamps  and  always  make  the 
thread  of  the  screw  of  the  same  polarity. 
Another  drawback  is  that  Nernst  lamps,  as 
at  present  constructed,  take  from  a half  to 
one  minute  to  light  up.  The  heating  coil 
consists  of  a clay  spiral  in  which  is  em- 
bedded a very  fine  platinum  wire,  and  inside 
this  spiral  the  luminous  rod  is  placed. 
When  switched  on  the  heating  coil  gradually 
becomes  a dull  red,  and  then  the  luminous 
rod  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  and  an 
automatic  arrangement  finally  switches  the 
heating  coil  out  of  the  circuit. 


Mr.  Rhode’s  In  our  review  (September  22, 
House  at  Cape  1900)  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Trotters 
Town‘  work — “Old  Colonial  Houses 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "—which  con- 
tains  a chapter  upon  the  origin  of  that  type 
of  architecture  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  we 
directed  attention  to  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  house  “ Groote  Schuur  ” (great 
granary)  which  Mr.  Baker  designed  for  the  late 
Mr.  Rhodes.  In  our  number  of  March  24  of 
that  same  year  we  had  published  four  views, 
with  a plan,  of  the  house,  which  is  a pro- 
fessed reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  house,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
home  of  the  Cloetes  at  Constantia.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens 
lying  by  the  main  road  from  Cape  Town  to 
Wynberg,  and  has  replaced  the  former 
Governor’s  country  residence  which  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1896,  together  with 
nearly  all  of  a perhaps  unrivalled  collection 
of  old  Dutch  furniture.  Most  of  the  teak 
wood  employed  for  the  interior  lining  of  the 
rooms  and  elsewhere  at 11  Groote  Schuur"  was 
grown  in  Rhodesia.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  an 
enthusiastical  collector  of  examples  of  old 
Dutch  furniture,  and  possessed  a large  num- 
ber of  dower  chests  of  rare  workmanship 
and  value.  The  original  "great  barn," 


erected  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
for  storing  locally  grown  grain,  was  re- 
instated after  a fire  about  fifty-five  years 
ago,  and  ultimately  purchased  by  Mr. 
Rhodes. 


The  London  Positivist  Society 
^Fetter-lane! ' ’ have  just  vacated  Newton  Hall, 
which  we  gather  will  shortly 
give  way  to  new  buildings  to  be  erected  for 
the  Royal  Scottish  Corporation,  after  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  honorary 
architect  to  that  body.  Newton  Hall,  entered 
from  what  yet  remains  of  Fleur  de  Lys- 
court,  and  standing  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
of  a house  that  had  belonged  to  the  Bare- 
bone  family,  lay  at  the  rear  of  the  premises 
in  Crane-court,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  bought  for  1,450/.  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  which 
Wren  either  rebuilt  or  greatly  altered  for  the 
Royal  Society  who  migrated  thither  from 
Gresham  College  in  1710.  The  Royal 
Society  used  Newton  Hall  for  their  library 
and  museum.  The  Royal  Scottish  Corpora- 
tion bought  the  property  from  the  Royal 
Society  in  1782,  and  removed  to  Crane-court 
from  their  original  “ hospital  ” in  Blackfriars, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  offices  of  the  Times ; 
they  leased  Newton  Hall  to  its  late  tenants 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  re- 
paired and  decorated.  The  present  Scots’ 
Hall  was  erected  in  1879-80,  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  being  his  last  architectural  work, 
on  the  site  of  the  buildings  by  Wren  which 
had  been  burned  two  years  previously.  A 
drawing  of  Wren’s  hall,  and  the  reputed 
presidential  chair  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have 
been  preserved,  but  Zucchero’s  portrait  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Wilkie’s  of 
George  IV.  perished  in  the  fire. 


The  “ Esposizione  Internazio- 

Jke  Turin  naie  d’Axte  Decorativa,”  about 
Exhibition.  . . , 

to  be  held  in  Turin,  is  to  be 
opened  on  April  26.  About  1500  exhibitors, 
representing  Germany,  France,  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  Japan,  &c.,  are  contribut- 
ing, and  the  well-known  American  million- 
aire and  virtuoso,  Mr.  Morgan,  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  show.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  Sig. 
d’Aronco,  architect,  of  Udine.  The  front 
will  be  decorated  with  four  colossal  plaster 
statues  14  ft.  high  representing  the  modern 
arts  of  decoration.  These  are,  of  course,  in 
the  usual  style  of  Franco-Italian  sculpture, 
and  are  only  remarkable  for  their  size. 


The  contents  of  the  first  two 
Society  of  small  rooms  at  the  galleries  in 

British  Artists.  „ ..  , . 

Suffolk-st-eet  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a better  exhibition  than  usual.  Mr. 
Boot’s  " A Corner  of  Isola  Bella  ” (7)  is  a 
fine  picture  in  respect  of  colour;  among 
other  things  we  notice  " The  Bridge " (9), 
a small  but  effective  landscape  by  Mr. 
Lenfesty;  "The  Pier”(i)  by  Mr.  E.  Ertz, 
a curious  but  clever  study  of  effect ; " Sunset 
and  Storm”  (4)  by  Mr.  E.  Gouldsmith ; 
various  landscapes  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tucker 
which  have  a style  of  their  own,  though 
a rather  mannered  one  ; " Lobster  Fishing 
off  Guernsey”  (1 13)  by  Mr-  G-  s-  Walters; 
and  a very  fine  architectural  interior,  “The 
Southern  Arcades  of  Sancta  Sophia  ” (122), 
by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  whose  name  is  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Arthur  Stewart  s 
"Bannockburn"  (53)  is  no  doubt  clever  in  a 
way,  but  reminds  one  very  much  of  a play- 
e 
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ing  card.  The  large  room  and  the  further 
galleries  do  not,  unfortunately,  show  a collec- 
tion beyond  the  usual  level  at  this  exhibition, 
while  there  are  some  things  that  have  no 
claim  to  public  exhibition  at  all.  Among  the 
redeeming  features  are  Mr.  C.  M.  Q.  Orchard- 
son’s  portrait  of  his  father  (157) J “The 
Crystal  Pool”  (179),  a good  little  nude  study 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Byles ; Mr.  Haynes  King’s 
two  pretty  bits  of  genre,  " Waiting  for  the 
Tide”  and  "Drying  the  Nets”  (189,  190); 
Mr.  Borough  Johnson’s  village  scene, 
" Moonlight  ” (202  — too  warm  in  colour 
for  moonlight,  though);  Mr.  Armstrong's 
“ Stapleton  Vale  ” (206),  which  may  be 
called  a landscape  study  after  Constable ; 
Sir  Wyke  Bayliss’s  interior  of  “ The  Minster, 
Aix-la-Chapelle " (233) ; Mr.  R.  Christie’s 
“ Flora”  (244) ; a good,  though  rather  heavy, 
landscape  by  Mr.  Walter  Fowler  (270) ; Mr. 
Leonard  Watts’s  portrait  of  Professor  Stuart 
(296);  and  Mr.  Hans  Trier’s  small  landscape, 
"Appledore,  Devon’’  (318).  As  to  Mr. 
Lenfesty’s  large  coast  landscape  in  the  large 
gallery,  " Wild  Clouds  of  Destiny  ” (262),  one 
recognises  both  power  and  ambition  in  it, 
but  the  artist’s  real  feeling  for  effect  and 
composition  cannot,  on  this  large  scale, 
make  us  forget  the  cold  and  inky  tone  of 
the  prevailing  colour,  or  want  of  colour.  For 
smaller  landscape  studies  this  may  pass, 
but  on  a large  scale  this  mass  of  diDgy  tone 
is  oppressing. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Frampton,  the 

New  Royal  scuiptor,  has  been  elected  a 

full  R.A.,  an  election  which 

will  command  general  approval.  Mr. 

Frampton  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
original  English  sculptors  of  the  day.  His 
teaching,  however,  has  been  on  the  best 
French  traditions,  for  he  was  first  a pupil  of 
M.  Dalou  when  the  latter  was  in  London,  . 
and  subsequently  studied,  we  believe,  under 
M.  Mercie  in  Paris.  While  doing  honour  to 
the  teaching  of  these  great  French  sculptors, 
he  has  preserved  nevertheless  a distinctly 
English  character  and  feeling  in  his  work. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


The  thirtieth  annual  congress  of  the  Societe 
des  Architectes  Fran?ais  will  be  held  at  Paris 
this  year,  from  June  2 to  7.  The  programme 
comprises  : — The  discussion  of  various  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  profession  of  architecture  ; 
visits  to  buildings  of  recent  construction  ; an 
excursion  to  the  environs  of  Paris  ; a meeting 
reserved  to  the  Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle  ; 
the  distribution  of  awards  ; and  the  usual  ban- 
quet to  wind  up  the  proceedings.  The  follow- 
ing questions  are  already  on  the  list  for 
discussion  : — The  responsibility  of  architects 
with  regard  to  dry  rot  and  timber  disease 
generally  ; the  revision  of  the  fees  of  experts 
before  the  law  courts  ; the  architect  and  the  law 
concerning  labour  accidents  ; and  the  question 
of  a diploma. 

The  ground  occupied  by  a portion  of  the 
old  Marche  du  Temple  has  not  yet  found  any 
purchaser.  The  authorities  are  now  dividing 
up  the  whole  surface  into  small  lots,  which  it 
is  expected  will  readily  be  taken  up.  The 
Municipal  Council  has  voted  the  sum  of 
210,000  francs  for  the  reinstallation  of  the 
market  between  the  Rue  des  Archives  and  the 
Rue  de  Picardie. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  the  scheme  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Imprimerie  Nationale  in  the  Rue  de  la  Con- 
vention. The  cost  is  fixed  at  2,920,000  francs 
(116,000/.). 


Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  placing  before 
the  Municipal  Council  a proposal  to  organise 
a competitton  for  street  signs  and  shop  fronts. 
The  Prefect  in  his  report  states  that  it  would 
be  his  object  to  organise  a kind  of  permanent 
and  democratic  street  exhibition,  so  as  to 
interest  the  general  public  and  persuade 


tradesmen  and  others  to  help  to  embellish  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  render  them  more 
picturesque.  The  competition  will  be  open  to 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  art  workers, 
and  tradesmen. 

The  Journal  Officicl  published,  on  March  14, 
the  new  law  for  the  protection  of  authors’ 
rights  for  works  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  the  drawing  of  ornament.  The  Senate 
added  the  words  "designers  of  ornament’’  to 
those  of  architects  and  sculptors,  and  referred 
the  law  back  to  Parliament,  which  at  once 
confirmed  and  passed  it. 

A competition  has  been  opened  for  designs 
for  a new  Mairie  at  Corbeil.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  fixed  at  9,000/. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded 
the  PrixLeclerc  of  the  value  of  64/.  to  M.  Louis 
Boileau,  for  his  design  for  the  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  a pier  in  a seaport. 

It  has  at  last  been  decided,  after  many  years 
of  discussion,  to  instal  underground  public 
conveniences  at  Paris  after  the  style  of  those 
at  London,  and  the  first  two  of  this  kind  will 
be  placed  under  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  and 
the  Place  du  Theatre  Frangais.  The  delay 
which  has  been  made  up'  to  now  will  largely 
be  atoned  for  by  the  luxurious  manner  and 
style  in  which  these  conveniences  will  be 
arranged.  The  approaches  to  the  staircases 
will  be  constructed  of  marble  or  some  hard 
stone,  ornamented  with  wrought-iron  balus- 
trades in  Renaissance  style.  The  floors  will  be 
paved  with  mosaic,  and  the  walls  lined  with 
opaline  and  crystal  ceramic  ware.  The  manu- 
factory 'of  Sevres  will  provide  the  decorative 
porcelain  and  enamels  for  the  decoration  of 
the  ceilings  and  galleries.  Carrara  marble  will 
be  employed  in  portions,  and  all  the  woodwork 
will  be  mahogany.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
new  departure  will  mean  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  the  ugly  and  insanitary  conveniences 
which  at  present  spoil  the  effect  of  the  broad 
pavements  of  the  leading  boulevards. 

The  portion  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made- 
leine known  as  the  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart  is 
being  suppressed.  A financial  group  has  pur- 
chased the  portion  in  recess  on  the  boulevard 
with  the  intention  of  constructing  new  build- 
ings in  a line  with  the  general  frontage.  The 
work  of  suppressing  the  roadway  in  front  of 
the  portion  close  to  the  Madeleine  has  been 
commenced,  and  very  shortly  a fine  wide  pave- 
ment, planted  with  two  lines  of  trees,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  ugly  footway  and 
little-used  carriageway. 

The  new  bridge  for  the  Metropolitan  rail- 
way to  cross  the  Seine  a little  above  the  Pont 
d’Austerlitz  has  been  designed  and  accepted. 
This  bridge,  which  will  be  employed  for  rail- 
way purposes  only,  will  be  something  quite 
unique  of  its  kind  ; a very  light  and  elegant 
arch,  constructed  of  a lacework  of  steel,  will 
form  one  curve  460  ft.  wide,  with  its  extremities 
resting  on  the  river  embankments.  The  height 
of  the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  level  of  the 
Seine  will  be  104  ft. 

The  first  portion  of  the  second  line  of  metro- 
politan railway  from  the  Place  de  l’Etoile  to 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  was  inaugurated 
last  week,  but  the  line  has  not  been  put  into 
service  yet. 

The  competition  of  the  facades  of  houses 
erected  at  Paris  in  1901  is  now  opened.  Fifty- 
three  houses  have  been  entered  for  the  compe- 
tition. As  usual,  the  six  premiated  houses  will 
be  exonerated  from  certain  street  dues,  and  the 
architects  and  owners  will  receive  awards  of 
medals. 

The  proposed  new  bridge  over  the  Seine,  in 
prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  which  has 
caused  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  pro- 
tests from  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments 
Parisiens,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  scheme 
proposed  by  M.  Bouvard,  and  described  in  our 
“Letter  from  Paris”  of: February  1,  is  to  be 
adopted.  On  his  plan  the  Rue  de  Rennes  will 
be  prolonged  towards  the  Rue  de  Louvre,  and 
the  circulation  across  the  river  will  take  place 
by  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  Pont  des  Arts  for 
pedestrians.  As  it  is  expected  that  the  new  line 
of  metropolitan  railway  will  considerably  de- 
crease the  traffic  from  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  it  has 
been  decided  that  no  special  bridge  will  be 
necessary.  The  new  scheme  will  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  disengaging  the  buildings  of 
the  Institut,  and  will  also  afford,  good  oppor- 
tunities for  new  building  operations. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  approved  the 
scheme  prepared  by  M.  Foucault,  architect,  for 
the  installation  of  the  Victor  Hugo  Museum  in 
the  house  situated  at  No.  8,  Place  des  Vosges 
(formerly  the  Place  Royale)  at  a cost  of  4,60*0/  ’ 


of  which  sum  2,000/.  have  been  offered  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  poet. 

The  Conseil-Gcncral  of  the  Seine  has  voted 
an  important  credit  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  avenue  in  prolongation  of  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armce,  which  will  extend  in  a direct 
line  of  nearly  thirteen  miles  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  past  the  Monument  de  la  Defense, 
as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  Forest  of  Saint 
Germain.  The  town  of  Nanterre  has  offered 
to  abandon  to  the  State  the  ground  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  principal  portion  of 
this  fine  avenue.  The  first  scheme  for  this 
road  was  originated  by  Napoleon,  who  much 
desired  to  see  the  avenue  continued  to  the 
forest  in  a straight  line  from  the  Rond  Point 
de  la  Defense,  but  the  necessity  of  a bridge 
across  the  Seine  caused  the  scheme  to  fall 
through.  The  avenue  will  be  130  ft.  wide, 
planted  with  lines  of  trees,  and  will  comprise 
a line  of  electric  tramways,  a carriage  road, 
and  a cycling  track.  The  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  will  be  about  40,000/.,  with 
the  extra  cost  of  about  32,000 /.  for  a bridge  to 
cross  the  two  arms  of  the  Seine  at  Nanterre. 

The  Syndicat  des  Industries  du  Meuble  has 
decided  to  organise  an  exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  to  exhibit  therein 
all  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  works  of 
art  attaching  to  the  various  sections  of  this  art 
industry.  The  cost  of  the  installation  is 
estimated  at  12,000 /. 

The  Imprimerie  Nationale  is  putting  into 
hand  the  first  half  of  the  report  on  the  1900 
Exhibition  ; the  remaining  portion  will  scarcely 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
work  will  comprise  fifty  volumes,  containing 
40,000  pages. 

The  Due  de  Loubat  has  established  a new 
foundation  of  250/.  annually  at  the  College  de 
France,  destined  to  encourage  the  study  of 
American  antiquities. 

The  offices  of  the  1900  Exhibition,  situated 
on  the  angle  of  the  Avenue  Rapp,  are  about  to 
be  rearranged  for  the  purpose  of  installing,  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  offices  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  who  is  about  to  vacate  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  at  the  Louvre. 

M.  Guiffrey,  director  of  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory, has  just  placed  on  the  loom  a piece  of 
tapestry  the  model  for  which  has  been  made 
by  M.  Olivier-Merson,  the  well-known  painter. 
The  tapestry  is  destined  for  the  Gobelins 
Museum.  The  design  is  simple,  and  consists 
of  allegorical  figures  supporting  a scroll 
carrying  the  device  “ Par  l’art  divin  de 
Minerve  l’aiguille  peut  surpasser  le  pinceau." 
This  tapestry  is  interesting  in  the  fact  that  M. 
Merson  coloured  his  design  to  suit  the  various 
colours  of  wool  employed  by  the  manufactory, 
instead  of  the  contrary,  as  is  generally  the  case. 
It  appears  that  the  result  is  most  satisfactory, 
and  M.  Merson  is  completing  on  the  same 
principle  a piece  of  work  entitled  the  “Triumph 
of  Art,”  which  he  commenced  ten  years  ago. 

A curious  stone  obelisk  has  been  brought 
to  light  during  some  building  operations  at 
Nanterre,  near  Paris.  The  Commission  du 
Vieux  Paris  has  examined  the  obelisk,  which 
it  appears  was  erected  in  1783  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  meridian,  by  Lamesle, 

“ imprimeur  des  fermes  du  Roi.” 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes 
in  the  Rue  Cambon,  are  advancing  rapidly,  and 
the  two  stories  of  cellars  will  be  arranged  next 
month  to  receive  the  immense  quantity  of 
papers  coming  from  the  old  Cour  des  Comptes, 
and  weighing  over  seven  tons.  The  new  build- 
ing will  comprise  twelve  stories,  and  185  rooms 
for  the  offices  appertaining  to  this  service.  The 
archives  are  arranged  to  receive  210,000  cubic 
feet  of  documents. 

The  question  of  permitting  female  students 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  to  compete  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  the  four  years’  studies  at  the 
Villa  Medicis,  is  being  much  debated  now  that 
female  students  are  permitted  to  follow  the 
studies  of  the  Ecole  and  enter  the  ordinary 
school  competitions.  The  question  has  already 
been  decided  as  regards  students  of  music,  but 
that  concerning  architecture  will  probably 
demand  further  consideration. 

The  ten  students  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  chosen  to  compete  for  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome,  the  subject  for  which  this  year  is  “ Une 
Imprimerie  Nationale  ” proposed  by  M.  Pascal 
(and  quite  a variation  from  the  usual  subjects 
given,  which  are  far  from  being  practical),  are 
now  prisoners  for  over  three  months  in  the 
separate  studios  of  the  Ecole  during  the  pre- 
paration of  their  final  plans  and  designs.  The 
subject  of  the  preliminary  competition  was  “A 
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Pavilion  for  a Minister  of  Fine  Arts,”  and  the 
students  chosen  as  the  result  of  this  competition 
were  allowed  to  compete  in  a second  elimina- 
tory  competition,  which  decided  which  ten 
students  were  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
Grand  Prix.  The  result  of  this  competition 
will  be  made  known  on  August  4 next.  The 
winner  of  the  First  Grand  Prix — who  is  sent  to 
continue  his  studies  at  the  Villa  Medicis  at 
Rome — is  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  140/.,  out 
of  which  48/.  are  retained  to  pay  for  his  keep 
and  lodging  expenses.  The  student  passes 
four  years  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  has  to 
send  to  Paris  each  year  various  drawings  and 
studies  from  the  classical  buildings  of  Italy  or 
Greece.  He  receives  for  the  following  four 
years  an  annual  sum  of  120/.  to  allow  him  to 
continue  his  studies  at  home  or  abroad.  And 
after  that  he  is  generally  sure  of  obtaining 
some  lucrative  official  appointment  reserved 
for  the  winners  of  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  adopted  the  schemes  of 
four  new  metropolitan  railway  lines.  The 
first,  from  west  to  east  along  the  Boulevard  de 
Courcelles  to  the  Place  Gambetta,  is  7 kilo- 
metres long,  and  is  to  have  seventeen  stations  ; 
estimated  cost,  15,607,000  francs.  The  second, 
from  the  Porte  de  Clignancourt  to  the  Porte 
d’Orleans,  ii£  kilometres,  will  be  entirely 
underground  with  twenty-two  stations  ; esti- 
mated cost,  8 1,844,000  francs,  including  the 
completion  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Avenue  Raspail.  The  third 
line,  from  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  to  the 
Pont  d’Austerlitz,  almost  entirely  under- 
ground, will  have  seven  stations  in  a course  of 
4,307  metres  ; estimated  cost,  12,200,000  francs. 
The  fourth,  from  the  Cours  de  Vincennes  to 
the  Place  d’ltalie,  will  have  eight  stations  in  a 
length  of  5,278  metres  ; estimated  cost 
17,400,000  francs.  Thus  the  realisation  of  this 
scheme,  discussed  for  thirty  years  past,  will  in- 
volve a total  expenditure  of  over  127  million 
francs,  or  5,080,000/.  sterling. 

The  retiring  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
testified  the  usual  dislike  of  the  provinces  to 
Paris  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  proposed  by  the  municipal 
authorities  ; but  the  next  Chamber  will  pro- 
bably set  this  to  rights. 

The  intention  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
; Arts  to  open  a house  in  the  Boulevard  des 
; Italiens  near  the  Opera  Comique,  for  the  sale 
of  the  productions  of  the  Sevres  ceramic  manu- 
1 factory,  has  fallen  through,  mainly  owing  to 
the  protestations  of  the  leading  houses  in  the 
: ceramic  industry,  who  have  persuaded  the 
1 authorities  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  injure 
private  firms  by  this  official  competition  in  Paris. 
It  is  admitted  that,  after  all,  the  manufactory  at 
i Sevres,  owing  to  its  limited  accommodation. 

which  the  Government  has  been  willing  to  go 
1 to  the  expense  of  extending,  is  hardly  able  to 
; keep  pace  with  its  official  commissions. 

After  eighteen  months  of  labour,  M.  Toche, 
a painter  well  known  for  his  decoration  of  the 
Chateau  of  Chenonceau,  has  almost  completed 
i the  cartoon  for  an  immense  piece  of  tapestry 
i of  220  square  metres,  intended  to  be  presented 
1 to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  a souvenir  of  the 
1 Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  of  which  he 
was  the  promoter.  In  the  midst  of  a Dutch 
1 landscape,  with  its  flat  meadows  and  windmills, 
on  a pedestal  stands  the  figure  of  Grotius,  the 
: founder  of  the  “Droit  International”  in  peace 
1 and  war.  On  the  other  side  is  the  statue  of  a 
Flemish  countryman  armed  with  a partisan. 
In  the  rear,  against  a background  of  foliage,  is 
1 an  architectural  composition  forming  a frame 
to  the  statue  of  the  Czar,  who  holds  in  his  hand 
1 an  olive-branch.  Beneath  is  a medallion  portrait 
of  Queen  Wilhelmine.  At  the  foot  of  this 
monument  are  grouped  the  figures  of  the  no 
1 delegates  from  the  twenty-six  States  represented 
1 at  the  Conference,  and  descending  the  slopes 
1 beneath  them  is  the  allegorical  figure  of  a 
sower  going  forth  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace 
upon  the  earth.  On  the  left  a female  figure, 

1 symbolising  Arbitration,  holds  in  one  hand  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  with  the  other  hand  checks  a 
horse  and  rider  about  to  trample  on  the 
I victims  of  war.  A figure  of  Peace  dominates 
the  whole  composition,  and  on  the  right, 


that  it  will  be  carried  out  by  private  firms 
who  will  get  through  the  work,  at  all  events, 
much  faster. 

In  a few  days  the  Municipal  Service  des 
Beaux-Arts  will  transport  to  the  Petit  Palace 
the  greater  number  of  the  pictures  pre- 
served at  Auteuil  and  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  also  the  marbles  recently  kept  at  the 
Musee  Galliera.  The  arrangement  of  the 
new  museum  will  then  be  commenced, 
using  at  first  only  a portion  of  the  building, 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  future  annual 
purchases.  The  space  left  provisionally  free 
will  be  easily  utilised  in  the  meantime  for 
various  special  exhibitions  ; that  of  the  shop 
signs,  for  instance,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  to  be  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  portraits  of  women  ; and  among 
exhibitions  to  be  organised  by  private  enter- 
prise will  be  one  of  French  lithographs  ; one  of 
the  works  of  artists  of  the  North  of  France 
and  the  Pas  de  Calais  ; one  of  marine  paintings  ; 
and  a series  of  exhibitions  of  foreign  art,  com- 
mencing with  Spain.  These  are  not  all,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  plenty  to  choose 
from. 

In  the  Galliera  Museum  there  is  to  be,  in 
May,  an  exhibition  of  artistic  book-bindings, 
and  in  June  one  of  industrial  art  (jewellry, 
silver-work,  ceramics,  furniture,  and  wall- 
papers), in  which  is  to  be  included  a foreign 
section. 

We  have  to  announce  the  decease  of  two 
French  architects.  One  is  M.  P.  Bichoff,  who, 
first  educated  in  the  Ecole  Speciale  of  Archi- 
tecture, was  afterwards  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  of  the  late  M.  Chipiez.  In  1872  he 
entered  the  atelier  of  Vaudremer,  of  whom  he 
became  a devoted  assistant,  and  was  an  artist 
of  undoubted  talent.  We  learn  also  of  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  of  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  M.  Tarlier,  a former  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  of  Constant 
Dufeux,  and  who  subsequently  settled  at 
Bourges  as  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Architec- 
ture. He  carried  out  a good  many  buildings 
in  the  provinces,  and  furnished  also  the  plans 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Quito.  M.  Tarlier  gained 
many  awards  in  public  competitions,  as  well 
as  one  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  an 
Honourable  Mention  from  the  Societe  Centrale, 
in  1881,  in  respect  of  his  works  in  domestic 
architecture. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS.* 


In  designing  a building  an  architect  has  to 
consider  and  determine  in  the  best  way  he  can 
for  his  client  a variety  of  questions,  such  as  the 
plan,  style,  cost,  construction,  sanitary  arrange- 
ment, and  decoration,  and  beside  these  there 
are  the  rights  and  easements  attached  to  the 
site  on  which  he  is  building,  and  the  rights  and 
easements  of  the  surrounding  buildings  over 
his  site.  These  two  latter  do  not  apply  as  a 
rule  when  building  in  the  country,  but  in 
large  and  populous  towns  they  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  Yet  some  architects  shirk  these  and 
design  their  building  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

This  perchance  may,  in  an  isolated  case  here 
and  there,  work  out  without  trouble  where 
there  is  negligence  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  surrounding  owners,  but  in  most  cases  it 
will  lead  to  infinite  trouble,  delay,  and  cost.  I 
know  instances  in  London  and  elsewhere 
where  a building  has  been  commenced  with 
walls,  piers,  and  foundations  intended  to  carry 
a superstructure  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  above  the 
ground,  but  when  the  questions  of  light  and 
air  were  determined  it  was  finished  short  of 
this  by  20  ft.  or  even  30  ft.,  entailing  great  loss 
in  prospective  rental,  in  law  costs,  and  in  use- 
less waste  in  underbuilding  and  foundations. 
The  architects  who  adopt  this  method  (or  want 
of  method)  take  up  much  the  same  position  as 
many  others  do  regarding  drainage,  steel  con- 
struction, &c.,  &c.,  viz.,  to  leave  it  to  be  decided 
by  experts.  It  is  true  that  some  may  call  these 
subjects  the  drudgery  side  of  the  architect’s 
profession,  and  there  is  not  much  credit  or 
fame  attached  to  their  accomplishment,  but  I 
contend  that  if  an  architect  is  to  be  the  master 


c , --o--,  workman  on  his  building  he  should  be  capable 

opposite  to  the  Arbitration  group,  are  groups  of  advising  and  dealing  with  all  the  matters 
representing  the  joys  of  pacific  toil.*  It  is  that  crop  up  in  its  design,  construction,  and 
doubtful  however  whether  the  official  estab-  carrying  out. 

lishment  of  the  Gobelins  will  be  able  to  I Now  with  regard  to  our  present  subject,  do 


glad  when  the  client  comes  along  and  gives  us 
a chance  of  executing  them  in  brick  and  stone. 
Presuming  then  our  ideal  is  drawn  out,  a noble 
creation,  and  it  is  approved  of — is  started  to  be 
erected.  What  pleasure  we  have  in  look  ng 
upon  and  elaborating  the  drawings,  what  fine 
suites  of  rooms  the  plans  show — what  a rent 
roll  the  survej'or  places  upon  them  ! 

The  erection  is  commenced  and  all  goes  well 
until  the  height  of  the  new  structure  approaches 
nearly  to  the  height  of  a former  structure  if 
such  ever  existed,  and  then  what  happens  ? 
Mr.  Smith  across  the  street  instructs  his  archi- 
tect to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  our  proposed 
erection — and  Mr.  Smith  also  takes  care  to  tell 
his  neighbours,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Brown 
what  he  has  done  ! After  a few  weeks  of 
trouble  and  negotiations  our  ideal  is  often 
most  desirously  spoilt — our  floor  area  curtailed 
— and  so  the  rent  roll  lessened — and  our  client 
disappointed. 

This  surely  for  the  ordinary  practitioner  is 
not  a happy  condition  to  be  in,  and  I do 
think  therefore  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  archi- 
tect to  make  himself  acquainted  as  fully  as 
possible  with  what  his  clients’  rights  are  under 
the  law  as  it  stands,  and  to  be  able  to  advise 
him  accordingly.  Light  is  so  essential  an 
element  in  all  our  buildings  that  we  ought  to 
know  how  we  can  increase  it  in  our  buildings, 
and  where  and  what  rights  we  have  to  it  as 
far  as  practicable.  I do  not  at  all  advocate  our 
going  into  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  as  if 
we  do  so  we  are  sure  to  go  wrong,  but  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  some  of  the  general 
broad  lines  of  the  same,  and  we  shall,  I know, 
always  have  the  help  of  our  good  friends  the 
solicitors  on  all  technical  issues  as  they  arise. 

What,  then,  briefly  is  the  law  in  England 
regarding  the  matter  ’ and  under  which  most 
cases  are  decided.  Previous  to  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the  rights  of  owners 
of  property  were  found  in  previous  Acts  and  in 
local  usage  and  custom,  but  at  that  time  Parlia- 
ment thought  it  wise  to  crystallise,  as  it  were, 
and  embody  in  one  Act  and  determine  so  far 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  what  the  law 
should  be  affecting  the  subject  matter  before 
us,  and  I think  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Act  passed  in  that  year  and 
known  as  the  Prescription  Act.  The  words  of 
the  Section  referring  to  the  matter  are  : — 
Section  3.  “When  the  access  and  use  of 
light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house,  workshop, 
or  other  building  shall  have  been  actually  en- 
joyed therewith  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any 
local  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same 
was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement 
expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing.”  Section  4 states,  “ Each  of 
the  respective  periods  of  years  hereinbefore 
mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 
period  next  before  some  suit  or  action  wherein 
the  claim  or  matter  to  which  such  period  may 
relate  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  brought  into 
question,  and  no  act  or  other  matter  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  interruption  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Statute  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  or  shall  be  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in 
for  one  year  after  the  party  interrupted  shall 
have  had  or  shall  have  notice  thereof,  and  of 
the  person  making  or  authorising  the  same  to 
be  made.”  r 

Although  this  Act  was  passed  in  1832,  few 
actions  and  very  little  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  effect  of  its  clauses  until 
thirty  years  after  it  came  into  force,  when  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  value  of  land,  espe- 
cially in  towns,  forced  the  subject  on  the  minds 
of  holders  of  landed  property.  In  centres  of 
population  and  trade  land  is  sold  and  bought  at 
a keen  competitive  price,  and  the  owner  or  his 
leaseholder  is  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  rent 
as  he  can  out  of  the  building  erected  upon  the 
site  • that,  in  point  of  fact,  means  he  wants  to 
go  as  high  as  he  can,  and  with  rapid  and  easy 
means  of  access  by  lifts  he  can  rely  on  getting 
a good  return  for  his  capital  outlay. 

What  the  Act  does  is  this,  it  gives  as  an 
absolute  right  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  any 
building,  if  such  has  been  enjoyed  for  twenty 
vears  previous,  and  if  this  is  interfered  with 
and  the  amount  of  light  which  was  formerly 
enjoyed  materially  reduced,  there  is  a just 
for  complaint,  as  the  complainant  has 


complete  such  an  immense  piece  of  work  not  my  remarks  apply  with  much  greater  ^ause , °r  • ww  the  law  says  he  has 

force.  We  all  have  ideals,  and  are  only  too  been  deprived  01  ^ ^ ^ p?sged 

^ 1 , 1 1 in  Pitv  of 


within  a reasonable  time,  and  it  is  probable 


• One  might  ask  the  painter,  however,  whether  he  --  r~r~-  .. — ---  ---  - - , ...  , 

never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  “ The  joy  of  battle.”  - on  March  10,  by  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clark  . 


there  was^arTold  local  custom  in  the  City  of 
A paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  ( . that  new  buildings  might  be  built  to 

t <-1  hu  Mr  Hnward  Chatfeild  Clarke. 
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any  height  on  old  foundations,  and  Lord  Cran- 
worth  said  : “ The  growing  necessity  for  lofty 
buildings  is  shown  by  the  great  multiplication 
of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  serious  inconvenience  may 
be  felt  by  the  abolition  of  the  a lleged  custom.” 
How  true  his  lordship’s  words  have  now 
become ! 

I believe  the  Act  does  not  bind  the  Crown, 
and  no  right  in  respect  to  light  can  be  acquired 
against  it  under  the  Act.  A case  on  this  point 
was  that  of  “ Perry  v.  Eames,”  where  certain 
land  in  the  City  of  London  became  vested  in 
1820  in  Trustees  for  the  Crown.  In  1886  it 
was  sold  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  in  1890  it  became  vested  in  the 
defendant  under  a building  agreement.  The 
defendant  erected  upon  it  buildings  which 
obstructed  the  ancient  windows  of  various 
adjoining  owners,  the  plaintiffs.  In  actions 
they  brought  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
that  previous  to  1820  that  there  could  have 
been  no  prescription,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
London  : That  Section  2 of  the  Prescription 
Act  does  not  apply  to  light,  and  that  the 
Crown  not  being  mentioned  is  not  bound  by 
Section  3,  and  that  therefore  the  plaintiffs 
failed. 

This  being  the  law  in  England,  I think  it 
may  be  useful  to  see  for  a moment  the  posi- 
tion of  similar  matters  elsewhere.  In  Scotland 
the  Prescription  Act  does  not  apply  as  set  out 
in  Section  9,  but  the  Act  was  extended  to 
Ireland  by  the  21  and  22  Viet.,  cap.  42. 

In  the  United  States,  I understand,  no  right 
of  light  is  obtained  by  prescription. 

In  Australia,  I believe,  twenty  years’  enjoy- 
ment does  give  a right  to  light. 

In  India,  right  of  light  are  prescriptive  in 
both  British  territory  and  in  the  Native  States. 

In  British  territory  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  applies,  and  to  some  extent  in  Native 
States  also. 

In  Sweden  no  window  or  opening  is  allowed 
in  a wall  facing  a neighbouring  plot  unless  it 
be  distant  at  least  7 ft.  9^  in.  to  14  ft.  6 in.  from 
the  boundary,  except  by  consent  of  the  owners 
of  that  plot.  His  consent  does  not  bind  a sub- 
sequent owner  unless  the  latter  ratify  it. 

No  window  or  opening  is  allowed  in  a party 
wall  adjoining  another  and  lower  house  so  as 
to  overlook  the  roof  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Building  Committee,  consent  of 
adjoining  owner,  and  provision  of  fireproof 
shutters  to  openings.  The  consent  of  the 
adjoining  owner  shall  not  prevent  him  from 
subsequently  raising  his  own  building  higher, 
even  though  this  should  obstruct  or  build  up 
such  openings. 

In  France  there  are  no  prescriptive  rights 
attaching  to  windows.  The  code  provides  that 
neither  windows  or  balconies  may  be  formed 
parallel  to  the  boundary  at  a less  distance  than 
6 ft.  2 in.,  nor  in  a wall  at  right  angles  or 
oblique  to  the  boundary  at  a le3S  distance  than 
1 ft.  11  in.  In  streets,  these  being  public  pro- 
perty, no  rights  of  light  accrue. 

No  openings  or  windows  may  be  made  in 
a party  wall  by  one  owner  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  but  the  owner  of  a wall 
abutting  on  the  boundary  line  is  permitted  to 
make  openings  for  light  on  sufferance  provided 
such  openings  are  fitted  with  stout  iron  bars 
and  furnished  with  sashes  glazed  with  obscure 
glass. 

Notwithstanding  the  easier  laws  elsewhere, 
however,  during  the  last  forty  years  in  England 
actions  have  largely  increased  during  a period 
of  great  building  activity,  and  often  much 


serious  loss  has  been  the  result  to  all  parties 
concerned, 


When  any  one  is  building  or  rebuilding  in  a 
town,  he  is  soon  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  has,  quite  unsolicited,  gained  the  earnest 
attention  of  his  surrounding  neighbours,  who 
are  all  up  in  arms  to  defend  their  right,  or 
what  they  think  are  their  rights.  If  the  build- 
ing owner  desires  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
men,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  his  new  building 
to  the  height  of  the  old  one  unless  he  can 
agree  with  all  parties  to  increase  the  same. 
Bat  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a building 
owner  can  increase  his  building  without 
making  himself  liable  to  his  neighbours  by 
damaging  their  “use  and  access  of  light.”  I 
can  give  no  general  advice  on  this,  as  each 
case  depends  entirely  upon  the  special  circum- 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  additions 
should  only  be  erected  on  competent  advice. 

ihe  most  common  cause  of  complaint  of 
infringing  the  access  of  light  is  by  a building 
owner  raising  his  building  higher  immediately 
opposite  ; this  is  what  is  termed  “ direct  ” in- 


terference. If  the  building  is  not  immediately 
opposite,  then  the  infringement  is  not  con- 
sidered so  great,  but  is  still  an  interference,  and 
is  called  “lateral.”  The  occupier  or  owner  of 
an  ancient  light  is  entitled  to  have  and  enjoy 
the  light  that  his  window  receives  ; that  is  his 
indefeasible  right  given  him  by  law.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  be  careful  to  make 
sure  that  his  opposing  neighbour’s  new  build- 
ing will  damage  his  light,  and  this  damage 
must  also  be  a “ substantial  interference,”  for 
without  that  there  is  no  right  of  action.  If  he 
can  prove  that  there  has  been  a substantial 
interference,  he  will  get  redress  from  a court  of 
law  ; if  not,  he  will  be  sorry  he  tried  to  stop 
his  neighbour’s  work  ; for,  supposing  that  he 
has  put  the  law  in  motion  in  the  manner  that 
a number  of  claimants  do,  by  applying  for  an 
ex  parte  injunction,  this  will  be  granted  to 
him  if  the  judge  thinks  the  evidence  sufficient, 
but  only  upon  the  plaintiff  giving  his  under- 
taking in  damages,  and  if  the  injunction  has 
been  wrongly  applied  for,  to  pay  for  the 
defendant’s  loss  and  damage. 

A number  of  actions  to  restrain  neighbours 
in  rebuilding  are  entered  upon  without  count- 
ing the  cost  and  without  first  ascertaining  if 
substantial  damage  is  going  to  arise.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  law  fixes  no  standard  of 
light  to  which  alone  a plaintiff  is  entitled  ; and, 
as  a learned  judge  has  recently  said,  “ he  must 
not  be  fanciful  or  fastidious,  and  must  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  give-and-take  in  matters 
of  this  nature.” 

Where  there  is  good  ground  for  proceeding 
I should  advise  a plaintiff  (i.e.,  assuming  that 
all  friendly  negotiation  has  failed)  to  issue  a 
writ,  and  to  endeavour  to  have  the  case  heard 
forthwith.  It  is  a better  and  safer  course  to 
pursue  than  the  ex  parte  method.  The  latter 
method,  of  course,  is  useful  where  time  is  of 
importance  ; but  the  rushing  up  of  a building 
is  in  itself  the  sign  of  a weak  case,  and  is  not 
a safe  course  to  adopt,  as  the  judges’  decisions 
so  often  remind  us. 

I hope  I am  not  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground  when  I say  on  this  subject  of  “ Light 
and  Air”  we  could  do  with  a good  deal  less 
law  and  a little  more  of  open  negotiations.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a change  made  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  business  of — I think 
it  was — the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  “ new  diplomacy,”  or 
showing  your  hand  and  saying  what  you 
intended  to  do.  I do  not  know  what  success 
attended  it,  nor  am  I very  much  concerned  to 
know  ; but  I think  we  might  take  a suggestion 
from  it  in  dealing  with  a subject-matter  like  the 
one  before  us.  I do  not  see  what  good  is  done 
by  keeping  your  intentions  secret ; of  the  evil 
that  is  done  I can  assure  you  I have  seen  enough ! 
I propose,  therefore,  we  should  consider  for 
a short  time  some  of  the  cases  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  especially  some  of  the  more  recent 
ones,  and  then  to  set  forth  the  suggestions 
recently  made  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  as  it  now  standj. 

I do  not  know  that  a building  has  ever  been 
definitely  defined  under  the  Acts,  but  in  “ Harris 
and  De  Pinna”  it  was  held  that  a place  for 
storing  timber  on  stages  erected  on  timber 
uprights  resting  on  brick  piers  with  a roof  and 
open  sides  was  not  a building  within  the 
third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act.  The 
judge  of  first  instance  made  the  following 
suggestion,  although  he  admitted  it  was  not  a 
decisive  one  : “ Would  this  structure  be  such  as 
would  put  a reasonable  man  on  his  guard 
against  the  acquisition  of  the  easement  of  light 
so  that  he  might  thus,  being  put  on  his  guard, 
protect  himself  against  the  acquisition  of  the 
right  ? It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  not.” 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right 
to  light  when  it  has  been  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years.  The  words  of  the  Act  are,  “ When  the 
access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling 
house,  workshop,  or  other  building  shall  have 
been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the 
right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and 
indefeasible.”  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
right  of  the  dominant  tenement  is  a right  to 
enjoy  exactly  what  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
Lord  Cranworth  says  : “ The  right  conferred  or 
recognised  by  the  statute  is  an  absolute  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  light, 
without  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  used.  Therefore,  even  if  the  evidence 
satisfied  me— as  it  does  not— that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  present  business  a strong  light  is 
not  necessary,  and  the  plaintiffs  will  still  have 


sufficient  light  remaining,  I should  not  think 
the  defendant  had  established  his  defence 
unless  he  had  shown  that,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose the  plaintiffs  might  wish  to  employ  the 
light,  there  would  be  no  material  interference 
with  it.” 

In  the  great  building  development  in  the 
country  of  recent  years  this  clear  statement  of 
the  law  would  have,  indeed,  dealt  great  hard- 
ships, and  I think  that  to  find  a middle  course 
has  often  been  the  endeavour  especially  of 
defendants,  and  so  arose  the  rough  rule-of-thumb 
scheme  that  if  the  owner  of  the  dominant 
premises  received  an  uninterrupted  angle  of 
45  deg.  of  sky  from  the  zenith,  that  such 
was  sufficient.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  the  law,  and  if 
acted  upon  may  throw  the  parties  into 
serious  trouble.  The  case  of  “Theed  v. 
Debenham,”  as  far  back  as  1875,  clearly  illus- 
trates this.  The  plaintiff  was  a sculptor,  and 
had  a lease  of  a studio,  and  the  defendants 
were  the  well-known  silk  mercers.  They 
desired  to  raise  their  buildings  some  8 ft. 
higher  in  a roadway  31  ft.  from  wall  to  wall, 
with  the  ridge  of  a roof  7 ft.  above  the  new 
parapet.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  for  his 
work  a clear  uninterrupted  horizontal  light  was 
necessary,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  held 
that,  having  enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  light,  the  property  in  such  light 
belonged  to  him,  and  no  one  had  a right  to 
take  it  away  from  him,  although  the  angle  of 
45  deg.  would  be  left  to  him.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  added  : “ In  my  opinion,  the  de- 
fendants have  no  more  right  to  take  away  the 
light  which  the  plaintiff  has  been  enjoying 
than  they  have  a right  to  take  away  the  front 
wall  of  his  house.” 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  matter  if 
windows  which  have  already  acquired  rights 
of  light  are  altered — if  they  have  been  en- 
larged, for  instance,  so  increasing  the  burden 
over  the  servient  tenement?  In  the  case  of 
“Tapling  and  Jones,”  heard  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1865,  this  point  was  clearly  dealt 
with  and  settled.  The  plaintiff  made  various 
alterations  in  his  premises,  107,  Wood-street, 
by  lowering  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  by 
lowering  the  windows  in  such  floors  to  make 
them  correspond  to  his  adjacent  floors  in  Nos. 
108  and  109,  Wood-street,  and  he  erected 
additional  stories,  in  which  he  placed  new 
windows.  These  new  lights  it  was  impossible 
for  the  defendants  to  block  out  without  ob- 
structing that  portion  of  the  windows  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  windows  in 
No.  107.  The  defendant  built  up  his  premises 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  whole  of  the  windows  of 
the  plaintiff’s.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff 
had  not  abandoned  his  rights,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  : — 

“ Suppose,  then,  that  the  owner  of  a dwelling 
house  with  such  a window,  that  is  with  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  a certain 
access  of  light,  opens  two  other  windows,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  old  window,  does  the  in- 
defeasible right  become  thereby  defeasible  ? 
By  opening  the  new  windows  hedoes  noinjury 
or  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  his  neigh- 
bour, who  is  at  liberty  to  build  up  against 
them,  so  far  as  he  possessed  the  right  of 
building  on  his  land,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  possesses  no  right  of  building  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  ancient  window — for  to  that  ex- 
tent his  right  of  building  is  gone  by  the  inde- 
feasible right  which  the  statute  has  conferred.” 

I think,  however,  each  one  of  us  should 
be  very  careful  when  altering  ancient 
lights  to  see  that  the  altered  light  is 
coincident  with,  and  contains  either  the 
whole  of  the  light  of  that  which  has  acquired 
the  right  to  the  light  or  a substantial  part 
of  it. 

Does  the  destruction  of  a building  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  right  to  light  its  apertures 
have  enjoyed  ? The  well-known  case  of  “ the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Kino  ” dealt 
with  this  point.  It  was  a case  where  an  old 
City  church  had  been  removed  and  the  site  was 
unoccupied.  The  defendant  was  about  to 
build  to  a height  which  would  have  obstructed 
the  light  to  the  windows  of  the  church  if  it 
had  been  standing.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to 
which  the  case  was  taken,  Lord  Justice  James 
said:  “ It  appears  to  me  that  when  a building  in 
which  there  are  ancient  lights  has  been  taken 
down,  though  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
lights  has  been  suspended,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  owner  from  applying  to  the  Court 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  erection  which 
would  interfere  with  the  easement  of  the 
ancient  lights  where  the  Court  is  satisfied  that 
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ie  is  about  to  restore  the  building  with  its 
[indent  lights.” 

The  further  question  of  what  is  abandonment 
s interesting.  Some  years  back  I was  in- 
terested in  the  case  of  “ Cooper  f.Straker,”  which 
dealt  with  this  point.  The  plaintiffs  were  wool 
brokers,  and  had  large  warehouses  off  Bishops- 
jate-street  Without.  Their  windows  were 
fitted  with  external  iron  shutters,  which  were 
argely  kept  closed,  but  were  capable  of  being 
opened,  and  were  opened  at  times.  Lord 
Justice  Kay,  in  his  judgment,  says  : “ I take 
enjoyed 5 to  mean  having  had  the  amenity  or 
[advantage  of  using  the  access  of  light,  that  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  ‘ having  had  the  use,’  the 
[intention  being  that  the  owner  of  a house  may 
jicquire  the  right  to  have  the  access  of  light 
jbver  an  adjoining  land  to  an  opening  which  he 
pas  used  in  such  manner  as  suited  his  con- 
venience for  the  passage  of  light  during  twenty 
years.”  It  was  thus  held  that  there  was  no 
Abandonment  in  this  case,  and  the  plaintiffs 
were  successful  in  their  action. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  alterations 
[>f  ancient  lights  which  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Courts  from  time  to  time,  but  I think  the 
Above-named  are  some  of  the  most  important, 
find  ones  which  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
llaily  practice. 

i The  question  of  lateral  light  is  one  of  great 
[importance,  and  often  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
[with,  and  I think  every  architect  must  be 
[{•.specially  careful  in  these  cases  to  consider 
he  access  from  which  the  light  to  the  dominant 
windows  is  obtained  and  to  advise  accordingly. 

If  the  access  of  light  is  limited  on  two  sides 
imd  is  mainly  derived  from  the  third  side, 
which  is  being  interfered  with,  then  any  inter- 
ference must  be  in  proportion  greater  than  if 
he  access  is  equal  from  all  three  sides.  In  a 
recent  case  in  this  city  of  lateral  light  I en- 
deavoured to  clearly  show  this  on  a diagram  of 
which  I exhibit  a copy,  and  after  a long  trial 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell  held  there  had  been  a 
[pnaterial  obstruction  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s 
premises.  In  this  judgment  also  the  judge  held 
that  because  an  aperture  now  only  gave  access 
bf  light  to  a water-closet,  that  this  apartment 
jwas  capable  of  being  adapted  for  other  pur- 
poses such  as  for  the  use  of  a couple  of  clerks, 
tend  added,  “ nor  am  I disposed  to  say  as  a 
[(matter  of  law  that  small  rooms  used  as  a con- 
[jvenience  as  those  are,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
[access  of  light.” 

I Recently  two  important  cases  have  been 
[decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  as  they 
tare  the  most  recent  exposition  of  the  law 
las  it  now  stands,  I venture  to  quote  them  rather 
Bully. 

I The  first  case  is  that  of  “ Warren  and  Others 
\v.  Brown,”  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in 
August.  1900.  “The  facts  are  these.  The 
[plaintiffs,  as  the  owners  and  the  tenant  of  a 
buildinginthetownof  Leicester,  claim  damages 
[and  an  injunction  in  respect  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  access  of  light  to  windows  more  than 
I twenty  years  old.  At  the  trial  the  claim  was 
[limited  to  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  above  the  former,  both  facing  the 
south.  For  a length  of  about  17  ft.  in  front  of 
[these  rooms  the  defendant  had  raised  his  own 
|i  building  from  a height  of  about  20  ft.  6 in.  to 
1 about  26  ft.,  but  has  set  it  back  about  2 ft.  or 
[3  ft.,  so  that  the  width  of  the  street  between  the 
two  buildings,  which  was  about  17  ft.,  is  now 
[about  19  ft.  Four  out  of  the  five  windows  in 
j each  of  the  two  rooms  are  opposite  to  that  part 
I of  the  defendant’s  building  which  I have  men- 
tioned. These  windows  are  large  and  high. 
Those  of  them  which  are  on  the  ground  floor 
i:  are  and  have  been  glazed  with  fluted  glass  for 
\ about  half  their  height  from  the  bottom.  In 
I addition  to  the  front  light,  both  rooms  receive 
1 much  side  light,  especially  from  the  east  and 
j east-south-east,  from  a wide  street  running 
!!  north  and  south  at  a distance  of  about  50  ft.  to 
70  ft.  Light  is  not  in  any  direction  cut  off  by 
[ very  high  buildings.  To  the  south-east  the 
t defendant  has  taken  down  a high  chimney  stack 
which  to  some  extent  used  to  intercept  the 
light  from  that  quarter.  I find  that  the  de- 
1 fendant  has  not  obstructed  or  diminished  to  any 
i material  extent,  if  at  all,  the  light  coming  to  the 
upper  of  the  two  rooms  in  question.  As 
regards  the  four  windows  on  the  ground  floor 
I find  that  the  defendant  has  materially 
diminished  the  light  which  theplaintiffs  enjoyed 
for  those  windows  for  twenty  years  past,  but 
that  abundant  light  remains  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  inhabitancy  or  business.  The  room 
in  its  present  state  is  better  lighted  than  the 
ground  floor  rooms  in  many  of  the  principal 
streets.  In  my  judgment,  no  sufficient  case 


for  a mandatory  injunction  is  made  out  in  any 
view  of  the  plaintiffs’  rights.  The  question  is 
whether  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  damages. 
If  they  are  I assess  the  amount  at  100Z.  for  the 
tenant  and  200/.  for  the  reversioners.”  Judg- 
ment was  accordingly  entered  for  the  defendant 
with  costs. 

The  appeal  was  heard  on  October  29,  1901, 
and  the  judgment  given  on  November  13, 
1901,  by  Lord  Justice  Romer,  on  behalf  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  and  himself.  Having  set  out  the 
facts  that  Mr.  Justice  Wright  has  found  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  in  fact  suffered  substantial 
damage  which  he  assessed  as  above  set  out, 
had  made  an  additional  finding,  and  by  reason 
of  that  he  had  dismissed  the  action.  Lord 
Justice  Romer  goes  on  to  say  : “After  consult- 
ing Mr.  Justice  Wright,  we  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  additional  finding.  It 
means  that  though  the  light  coming  from  cer- 
tain of  the  ancient  lights  has  been  substantially 
diminished,  although  the  rooms  hereby  lighted 
have  been  so  darkened  that  both  the  tenant  of 
the  reversioners  have  suffered  substantial 
damage,  yet  the  darkened  house  is  still  as  use- 
ful lor  purposes  of  habitation  or  business  at 
what  we  may  term  the  average  run  of  houses. 
In  other  word9,  the  learned  Judge  appears  to 
think  that  as  a matter  of  law  there  is  a sort  of 
standard  in  the  matter  of  light,  and  that  if  a 
particular  house  is  by  its  ancient  lights  ex- 
tremely well  lighted,  those  lights  may  with 
impunity  be  substantially  interfered  with  so 
long  as  the  house  in  its  darkened  condition 
does  not  fall  below  the  standards.  In  our 
opinion  that  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  law. 
The  precise  point  arising  in  this  case  was 
clearly  dealt  with  by  Lord  Justice  Mellish  in 
‘ Kelk  v.  Pearson,’  where  he  says  : * I cannot 
think  that  it  is  possible  for  the  law  to  say  that 
there  is  a certain  quantity  of  light  which  a 
man  is  entitled  to  and  which  is  sufficient  for 
him,  and  that  the  question  is  whether  he  has 
been  deprived  of  that  quantity  of  light.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
make  any  rule  or  adopt  any  measure  of  that 
kind.  It  is  essentially  a question  of  comparison 
whether  by  reason  of  deprivation  of  light  the 
house  is  substantially  less  comfortable  than  it 
was  before.’  This  statement  has  been  since 
approved  of  and  followed  in  many  cases,  and 
we  believe  it  accurately  states  the  existing  law 
on  the  subject.  The  case  has  been  treated 
before  us  by  both  parties  as  one  turning  solely 
on  the  findings  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright.  He 
has  found  substantial  interference  with  light 
and  substantial  damage  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
that  being  so,  there  should  be  judgment  for 
them  for  the  damages  assessed.  The  defen- 
dant ought  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action  and 
this  appeal.” 

The  second  case  is  that  of  The  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores  (Limited)  v.  Colls.  This  action 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  late  in  1900. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  erecting  on  the  site  of  44, 
Worship-street,  any  building  so  as  to  darken 
any  of  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs,  as 
the  same  were  enjoyed  previously  to  the 
taking  down  of  44,  Worship-street.  The 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  for  the  residue  of  a 
term  having  about  seventeen  years  unexpired 
to  a considerable  block  of  buildings  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Paul-street,  at  the  corner 
between  that  street  and  Worship-street,  which 
runs  westward  from  Paul-street,  so  that  the 
plaintiffs’  building  had  a west  front  to  Paul- 
street  and  a south  front  of  about  150  ft- 
length  to  Worship-street ; Worship-street  being 
about  41  ft.,  or  thereabouts,  across.  Opposite 
a portion  of  the  south  front  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  in  Worship-street  was  the  site  of 
some  buildings  recently  removed  which  was 
about  36  ft.  in  width  and  numbered  44  in  the 
street.  The  buildings  which  formerly  stood 
on  this  site  were  19  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  the 
defendant  had  entered  into  a building  agree- 
ment to  erect  on  this  site  a building  which, 
if  and  when  completed,  would  be  42  ft.  in 

height.  • a 

On  the  west  of  the  defendant  s premises,  and 
the  south  side  of 


the  corner  between 
Worship-street  and  the  east  side  of  Wilson- 
street,  there  was  a public-house  33  ft.  in  height, 
and  none  of  the  buildings  in  Worship-street 
on  the  east  of  the  defendant’s  premises 
exceeded  that  height.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
thought  it  tolerably  clear  and  he  found  as  a 
fact  that  the  defendant’s  building  if  erected  to 
the  height  of  42  ft.  as  proposed  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  access  of  light : to 
■ any  window  on  the  first  floor  of  the  plaintiffs 


premises  or  with  any  light  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  in  respect  to  their 
basement.  The  real  only  question  in  his 
lordship’s  opinion  was  with  respect  to  appre- 
hended injury  to  the  third  and  fourth  windows 
counting  from  Paul-street  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  plaintiffs’  building.  Those  windows 
were  of  a large  size,  but  although  the  top  light 
was  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  important 
the  uppermost  part  of  each  of  the  windows 
was  filled  with  coloured  glass  to  a depth  of 
20  in.  from  the  top,  and  there  were  wire  blinds 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  each  window. 

The  portion  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
plaintiffs’  building  which  were  opposite  the 
defendant’s  premises,  was  used  as  an  office. 

It  consisted  of  a large  room  11  ft.  10  in.  high 
and  of  unusual  depth,  and  the  back  wall  being 
upwards  of  50  ft.  from  the  north  of  the  front, 
and  it  had  no  window  nor  source  of  natural 
light  at  the  back.  This  room  contained  several 
desks  used  by  about  ninety  clerks  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  purpose  of 
their  business. 

His  lordship  held  upon  the  evidence  that 
the  plaintiffs’  premises  would  still,  after  the 
erection  of  the  defendant’s  building,  be  well 
and  sufficiently  lighted  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
of  occupancy  as  a place  of  business,  and  that 
the  action  therefore  failed.  Immediately  upon 
his  lordship’s  judgment  the  plaintiffs  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  whereupon  the  defendant 
proceeded  with  the  completion  of  his  building. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  on 
December  20,  1901,  allowing  the  appeal. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  said  : “The  true 
law  with  reference  to  the  interference  with 
ancient  lights  has  been  authoritatively  laid 
down  thus  : 1 If  ancient  lights  are  interfered 
with  substantially  and  real  damage  thereby 
ensues  to  tenant  or  owner,  then  that  tenant  or 
owner  is  entitled  to  relief.’”  His  lordship 
quoted  Chief  Justice  Tindal  in  Parker  v. 
Smith.  “ It  is  not  every  possible,  every  specu- 
lative exclusion  of  light  which  is  the  ground  of 
an  action,  but  that  which  the  law  recognises  is 
such  a diminution  of  light  as  really  makes  the 
premises  to  a sensible  degree  less  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  business."  Lord  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy  added,  “In  our  opinion,  on  the  balance 
of  evidence,  substantial  interference  and  real 
damage  will  result,  and  the  proper  judgment 
would  have  been  to  grant  an  injunction  in  the 
settled  form  known  as  the  ‘Yates  v.  Jack’ 
form.  But  immediately  after  the  action  was 
dismissed  with  costs  the  plaintiffs  gave  notice 
of  their  intention  to  appeal.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  defendant  has  proceeded  with  and 
completed  the  erection  of  his  building.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  is  only  one  course 
open  to  us.  We  must  reverse  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce’s  judgment  and  give  the  plaintiffs  the 
judgment  to  which  according  to  our  view  they 
are  entitled,  and  we  must  grant  a mandatory 
injunction  requiring  the  defendant  to  pull 
down  anything  erected  in  breach  of  the  terms 
of  our  injunction.  This  point  was  really 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Parker  v 
First  Avenue  Hotel  Company.  The  defendant 
mint  pav  the  costs  here  and  below.” 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  : The 
judgment  which  has  just  been  read  is  the 
judgment  of  the  court ; but  I wish  to  add  for 
myself  that  so  far  as  the  rule  of  45l  deg.  is 
concerned,  I doubt  very  much  whether  that 
rule, as  the  law  is  now  settled,  can  be  regarded 
even  as  a rough  measure  of  the  right  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  ancient  lights.” 

These  two  very  important  judgements,  so 
recently  delivered,  take  us  as  far  as  we  can  go 
with  the  law  of  our  subject,  and  by  them  you 
will  see  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  given  very 
full  scope  to  the  rights  of  the  dominant  owner. 

I should,  however,  advise  any  practising  archi- 
tect not  to  rely  too  much  on  any  judgment,  but 
to  use  also  his  common-sense  in  each  case,  and 
in  many  cases  he  would  do  well  to  see  if  he  is 
not  able  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
servient  owner. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  foregoing  paper, 
and  you  will  know  by  your  own  practice  the 
great  expense  and  the  still  greater  trouble  of 
delav  which  arises  in  light  and  air  actions.  As 
the  trouble  has  been  increasing  so  much  ot 
recent  years,  and  the  dominant  owner  has  so 
often  used  his  rights  in  an  improper  manner, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors 
Institution  each  appointed  three  of  their  body 
as  a joint  committee  to  go  carefully  into  the 
matter  and  report.  This  committee  also  had 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  and  of  Mr.  George  Freeman,  K.C. 
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The  joint  committee  recommend  that  the 
law  and  practice  in  respect  of  ancient  lights  be 
amended  as  follows 

1.  The  right  to  ancient  lights  shall,  in  all 
cases  where  such  rights  have  not  been  already 
acquired,  be  limited  to  a right  to  receive  light 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  shall 
not  include  a right  to  light  of  extraordinary 
amount  for  special  purposes. 

2.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  owner  of 
any  tenement  not  at  the  time  servient  to  some 
neighbouring  tenement,  but  over  which  such 
neighbouring  tenement  would  in  course  of 
time  acquire  dominant  rights,  may  serve  upon 
the  owner  of  such  neighbouring  tenement  a 
formal  notice,  in  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Act,  and  may  advertise  the  same  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  register  the  same  at  the  Land 
Registry,  where  one  exists,  of  the  district,  or 
where  no  such  Land  Registry  exists  at  the 
offices  of  the  County  or  Municipal  Council  of 
the  locality.  Such  notice  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  though  an  interruption  had  been 
submitted  to  for  one  year,  and  such  notice 
shall  run  with  the  land. 

3.  The  owner  of  a building  which  is  about 
to  be  taken  down  may  cause  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  to  be  prepared,  and  such  draw- 
ings if  they  be  attested  by  the  District  Surveyor 
in  London,  or  the  County  or  Borough  Surveyor 
elsewhere,  shall  be  accepted  as  legal  evidence. 
Such  drawings  shall  on  demand  be  certified 
and  registered  by  the  officers  above  named, 
who  shall  be  paid  fees  on  a scale  appended  to 
the  Act. 

4.  No  building  erected  after  January  1,  1905, 
shall  acquire  any  fresh  rights  of  light  or  air 
where  it  abuts  on  any  street,  highway,  road, 
court,  or  alley  used  by  the  public,  or  as  an 
access  to  various  tenements,  either  heid  in  the 
same  ownership  or  in  various  ownerships. 

5.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  any 
tenement,  who  considers  that  his  ancient  lights 
will  be  or  have  been  interfered  with  by  the 
erection  or  proposed  erection  of  new  premises 
or  alterations  to  old  ones,  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  (or  have  inspected  on  his  behalf)  the 
drawings  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  build- 
ing owner  of  the  premises  which  cause  such 
interference  ; or  if  no  drawings  are  in  exist- 
ence to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
building  owner,  and  to  take  or  have  taken  such 
particulars  from  the  drawings  or  information 
or  from  the  building  itself,  if  erected,  as  may 
enable  him  to  ascertain  where  there  is  ground 
for  complaint. 

6.  If  such  neighbouring  owner,  lessee,  or 
occupier,  considers  that  the  lights  of  his  pre- 
mises will  be  interfered  with,  he  shall,  within 
seven  days  from  obtaining  such  information  as 
aforesaid,  give  notice  in  writing  by  registered 
post  of  his  objection  to  the  building  owner, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  a sur- 
veyor who  shall  have  power  to  act  on  his 
behalf. 


7-  w itnin  seven  days  of  the  receipt  of  sue 
notice  the  building  owner  shall  acknowlede 
the  said  notice,  by  registered  letter,  and  infon 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  notice  < 
objection  of  the  name  and  address  of  his  su 
veyor,  who  shall  also  have  power  to  act  on  h 
(the  building  owner’s)  behalf. 

8.  Such  two  surveyors  so  appointed  shal 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  appointmei 
of  the  last  of  them,  select  and  appoint  a 
umpire  under  their  hands  in  writing  sue 
umpire  being  a member  of  the  Royal  In’stitul 
of  British  Architects  or  of  the  Surveyors'  Inst 
tution.  The  first-named  two  surveyors  sha 
within  the  like  period  meet  and  discuss  tli 
points  raised  by  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupie 
with  a view  of  settling  the  same,  and  failin 
coming  to  a settlement  they  shall  refer  th 
matter  to  the  umpire  appointed  as  aforesai. 
L he  said  umpire  shall  view  the  site  and  builc 
mgs  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  sha 
have  power  to  take  such  evidence  upon  oat 
as  he  may  think  necessary,  and  he  shall,  withi 
twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  matte 
being  placed  before  him,  or  within  such  e: 
tended  time  as  he  may  from  time  to  tim 
determine,  issue  his  award,  in  which  he  sha 

[l[i';r?Mere!the[0Lal1  0f  lhe  folIow*>>6  Points 

the  right  of  the  building  owner  to  carry  out  hi 
intended  works,  the  alteration  (if  any)  necei 

TJI  '°h bu nmade  carryin£  out  the  propose 

new  buildings  or  alterations  to  prevent  o 
lessen  the  obstructions  complained  of,  and  th 
amount  (if  any)  of  compensation  of  ever 
description  to  be  made  to  the  owner,  lessee,  o 
•the  uiterations  or  improvements  ti 
the  adjoining  premises  by  light-reHecting  sur 
faces,  enlargement  of  lights,  heightening  o 
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premises,  or  other  means,  the  amount  of  costs 
to  be  paid  by  each  or  either  party,  and  gene- 
rally all  matters  required  to  arrive  at  a settle- 
ment. 

9.  In  the  event  of  either  party  neglecting 
to  appoint  a surveyor  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, or  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  umpire 
appointed  to  act,  and  no  other  umpire  being 
agreed  upon  within  a further  period  of  ten 
days,  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  or  the  President  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  who  shall  appoint  an 
umpire  forthwith,  with  all  the  powers  as  before 
described. 

10.  If  either  party  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  he  may  appeal 
to  an  Appeal  Committee  to  be  formed  of  nine 
persons,  appointed  annually,  viz.,  three 
architects  to  be  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  three  sur- 
veyors to  be  appointed  by  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  and  three  barristers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Home  Office.  Three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  one  shall  be  an  architect,  one 
a surveyor,  and  one  a barrister,  shall  form  a 
quorum.  The  decision  of  this  Committee, 
save  as  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  be  final, 
and  they  shall  have  full  discretion  as  to  costs. 
Before  giving  a decision,  the  members  sitting 
on  the  case  shall  personally  visit  the  premises 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  shall  have 
power  to  decide  whether,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  the  proposed  new  buildings  shall  be 
amended  or  the  dominant  premises  altered. 

11.  In  the  event  of  either  party  refusing 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Committee  in  all 
cases  in  which  a larger  sum  than  500/.  is 
awarded  either  in  money,  damages,  or  works, 
or  in  which  the  interference  with  the  proposed 
works  exceeds  500/.  in  value,  he  shall  have 
power  within  one  month  from  the  publication 
of  the  said  decision  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  a summary  pro- 
cess. The  Court  shall  have  the  full  powers 
set  out  in  Clause  9 aforesaid. 


12.  In  any  action  to  restrain  building  on 
the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the  rights 
of  light,  and  whether  an  interim  injunction  has 
been  obtained  or  not,  either  party  may  apply 
to  the  Judge  by  summons,  either  to  hear  the 
same  with  an  assessor  or  assessors,  or  to  refer 
the  same  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
Clauses  9 and  11.  If  at  the  hearing  of  such 
application  or  motion  for  injunction  it  appears 
to  the  Judge  that  the  claim  may  be  satisfied 
by  damages,  he  may  himself  refer  the  case  to 
such  arbitration,  and  if  he  considers  that  the 
action  for  an  injunction  has  been  commenced 
unreasonably  or  unnecessarily,  may  order  the 
party  bringing  such  action  to  pay  the  defen- 
dant's expenses  and  costs  on  such  scale  as  he 
may  deem  fit. 

This  Report  has  had  the  approval  of  both 
Councils,  and  a Bill  has  been  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted to  each  Council.  I sincerely  trust  it 
will  at  an  early  date  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. By  it  you  will  seethe  whole  scheme  has 
been  to  prevent  the  rights  of  dominant  owner 
being  used  in  any  unfair  way  against  the  ser- 
vient owner,  and  to  set  up  a simple  profes- 
sional tribunal  to  deal  with  the  matter — quickly 
and  with  little  cost.  I believe  myself  if  this 
Bill  were  made  law  we  should  have  little 
further  trouble  in  erecting  our  buildings  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

You  will  notice  by  this  report  that  the  whole 
idea  is  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  rights 
of  the  dominant  owner,  and  to  set  up  a fair  and 
easy  tribunal  to  deal  with  the  cases  as  they 
arise.  Clause  1 is  intended  to  limit  the  light 
a man  is  to  acquire  to  a sufficient  amount  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  that  he  shall  not 
acquire  light  for  special  purposes.  This  you 
will  see  is  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  two  cases 
above  quoted  as  decided  by  the  Judges  of  First 
Instance,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a fair 
provision,  as  a man  always  has  the  remedy  in 
his  own  hands  when  building  for  a special 
purpose,  and  can  erect  his  lights  accordingly. 

No.  2 is  suggested  to  obviate  the  absurd 
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steps  one  now  has  to  take  of  erecting  a screen 
— often  at  great  cost  and  always  most  unsightly 
— by  the  service  of  a written  notice  duly  adver- 
tised and  registered — such  notice  running  with 
the  land.  I think  we  shall  all  feel  this  is  a 
simple  and  practicable  suggestion.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  the  trouble  one  has  to  get  owners 
to  enter  into  a simple  agreement  not  to  acquire 
rights  over  one’s  property.  I recently  had  a 
case  at  the  edge  of  London  where  backing  into 
the  gardens  of  some  almshouses  a whole  row 
of  fifty  or  more  houses  were  erected  with 
windows  overlooking  the  gardens  about  5 ft. 
distant  from  the  boundary  wall.  After  much 
trouble  I obtained  an  agreement  from  all  the 
parties  except  some  three  houses — these  be- 
longing to  some  ladies.  These^  good  women 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
and  I had  to  erect  a permanent  screen  in  front 
of  their  windows  at  the  boundary  of  my  client’s 
property  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  100/.  Nos.  3 
and  4 speak  for  themselves,  but  I think  No.  4 
is  important,  as  we  all  surely  ought  to  have 
common  rights  into  streets  and  roads  ; and  of 
course  the  height  we  can  build  on  these  is  now 
often  limited  by  local  Acts  and  by  - laws. 
Nos.  5,  6, 7,  8,  and  9 set  up  a procedure  prac- 
tically upon  the  same  lines  as  the  procedure 
under  our  London  Building  Act  regarding 
party-wall  matters  ; that  is  to  say,  leaving  the 
matter  to  our  surveyors  or  their  umpire  to  deal 
with. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  this  would  be  a 
reasonable  and  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  ? It  would  give  the  dominant  owner 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  proposed  to 
be  erected,  and  the  two  surveyors  will  for  their 
own  sakes  select  their  umpire  with  every  care 
Do  we  not  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how  ex 
tremely  well  this  course  works  in  party-wall 
cases  ? Look  at  the  hundreds  of  party-wall 
awards  which  are  entered  into  in  every  year, 
and  then  try  and  find  any  reported  cases  of 
party-wall  disputes.  They  are  few  and  far 
between.  No.  10  sets  up  a tribunal  of  appeal 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Building  Act 
Tribunal,  to  iwhich  a litigant  can  appeal,  by 


which  tribunal  he  would  have  his  case  heard 
before  a legal  mind,  helped  by  expert  advice  and 
assistance — a really  practical  tribunal,  and  one 
which  I believe  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
these  technical  cases  which  so  often  turn  on 
matters  of  fact.  This  tribunal  would  have  to 
view  the  premises  under  the  Committee  s sug- 
gestion. This  simple  procedure  has  been 
urged  by  all  architects  for  so  many  years,  and 
it  would  be  feasible  with  such  a tribunal, 
although  it  is  impossible  for  a Chancery  Judge 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

No.  11  gives  the  litigant  full  power  to  go  to 
the  Courts  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  but  personally 
I should  have  no  fear  of  many  cases  ever  being 
taken  to  this  stage.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
eighth  suggestion  that  the  umpire  shall  deter- 
mine not  only  las  to  the  right  of  the  building 
owner  to  carry  out  his  intended  works  and 
any  alterations  necessary  to  be  made  in  them, 
to  prevent  or  lessen  obstruction,  but  the  umpire 
shall  also  have  the  power  to  award  compensa- 
tion for  alterations  and  improvements  to  the 
plaintiff’s  premises,  by  light-reflecting  surfaces, 
enlargement  of  lights,  raising  of  premises,  See. 
This,  I think,  is  also  a very  fair  suggestion,  as 
often  the  enlargement  of  a window  or  skylight 
will  give  more  light  than  formerly  was 
enjoyed,  even  with  some  obstruction  caused  to 
the  ancient  part  of  the  same. 

Many  large  estates  have  adopted  the  plan 
first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
when  acting  for  the  Crown  Estates,  viz.,  that 
all  leases  contain  a proviso,  taking  away  from 
the  lessee  all  right  of  light  over  adjacent 
Crown  lands.  Mr.  Cates  wrote,  in  April, 
IQ00  “ This  proviso  has  worked  admirably, 
litigation  has  been  prevented,  the  development 
of  the  estate  has  not  been  impeded  by  rapacious 
or  cantankerous  owners  of  dominant  lights 
the  rents  obtained  have  not  being  affected, 
and  no  one  has  been  injured  by  its  operation. 

A recent  case  has  been  before  the  Courts 
upon  one  of  these  restrictive  c0ve"ants. ; .xt  ll 
“White  v.  Harrow.  Harrow  v.  Marylebone 
District  Property  Company.”  White  was  the 
lessee  from  the  trustees  of  the  Howard  de 


Walden  estate  of  24,  High-street,  Marylebone’ 
for  a term  expiring  in  1932.  By  a deed  of 
August  3, 1899,  White  demised  the  house  to  the 
defendants  Harrow  for  a term  of  twenty-one 
years,  together  with  all  yards,  areas,  vaults, 
ways,  lights,  easements,  water-courses,  and 
appurtenances  to  the  said  premises  belonging. 
The  lease  contained  a covenant  by  the  lessee 
that  he  would  not  “object  to  any  works  to 
adjoining  premises  which  may  be  sanctioned 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  lessor  or  the  superior 
landlords  or  landlord.”  It  appeared  it  was  the 
recognised  practice  of  the  estate  to  insert  such 
.a  covenant  in  all  leases  of  property  on  the 
estate.  The  lease  also  contained  a covenant  by 
the  lessor  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises. 
The  above-named  Marylebone  District  Pro- 
perty Company  had  acquired  an  interest  in 
certain  property  adjoining  to  No.  24,  High- 
street,  and  forming  part  of  the  same  estate,  and 
were  proposing  to  erect  thereon  certain  build- 
ings which  as  Harrow  alleged  would  obstruct 
the  access  of  light  hitherto  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 
mises. He  accordingly  brought  an  action  to 
restrain  the  company  from  building  so  as  to 
obstruct  his  light.  The  proposed  buildings 
had  been  approved  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
Howard  de  Walden  estate.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances White,  who,  it  appeared,  was  also 
interested  in  the  company,  took  proceedings  to 
restrain  Harrow  from  prosecuting  his  action, 
on  the  ground  that  it  constituted  a breach  of 
the  above-mentioned  covenant ; she  now  moved 
under  Section  24,  Sub-Section  5 of  the  Judica- 
ture Act,  1873,  for  a stay  of  proceedings  in  that 
action.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  covenant  was  a covenant 
which  precluded  the  lessee  from  raising 
objection  to  any  building  works  on  the 
adjoining  premises  which  might  have  been 
so  sanctioned.  His  lordship  thought,  there- 
fore, that  White  would  before  the  Act  have 
been  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining  the 
action.  That  being  so,  having  regard  to 
Section  24,  his  lordship  thought  that  White 
was  entitled  to  have  the  proceedings  stayed, 
and  he  made  an  order  to  that  effect  accordingly. 
The  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal.  Lord 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  he  thought 
that  “adjoining”  meant  “adjoining”  in  the 
sense  in ' which  the  word  was  used  in  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  A narrower 
meaning  must  be  put  on  the  word  “adjoining.” 
His  lordship's  opinion  was  that  in  this  covenant 
“adjoining”  was  used  in  the  sense  of  “in 
physical  contact  with,”  and  the  Court  ought 
not  to  construe  a covenant  as  giving  a lessor 
the  power  to  derogate  from  his  own  part  if  the 
words  were  fairly  capable  of  another  con- 
struction. This  case  has  since,  I believe,  been 
settled  by  the  parties  without  further  aid  from 


e Courts. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  I have  endeavoured, 
iry  imperfectly  I know,  to  set  out  some  of  the 
aiding  principles  on  this  difficult  subject,  but 
can  imagine  your  remark,  “ Well,  a number  of 
tses  have  been  quoted,  but  how  have  they 
Aped  us  at  all  to  advise  in  the  cases  which 
lily  come  before  us?  ” I know  too  well  how 
ten  papers  on  technical  matters  leave  that 
Dint  unsettled.  I will,  however,  make  the 
•flowing  remarks  on  the  practical  side  : 

1 Never  advise  on  a light  and  air  case  from 
rawings  alone.  Make  a golden  rule  always 
» make  a most  careful  inspection  of  the  pre- 
liscs  So  many  points  arise  as  to  the  relation 
a plan  of  one  building  to  the  other,  the  Iimita- 
ons  of  the  light  already  received,  the  height 
nd  position  of  adjacent  properties,  &c. 

2.  Make  your  inspection  with  the  greatest 
are  regarding  details — as  it  is  absolutely 
ecessary  to  have  them  in  your  mind  if  you 
re  giving  evidence  at  a trial.  I once  heard  a 
iirveyor  admit  in  cross-examination  that  he 
-as  not  sure  if  the  blind  was  up  or  down  when 
e was  testing  the  alleged  loss  of  light  to  his 

lient’s  ancient  light. 

3.  If  you  are  acting  for  the  building  owner 
o not  endeavour  to  keep  from  any  objectors 
be  general  lines  of  your  new  building  regard- 
ng  its  position  or  plan,  or  its  height— you  do 
,o  good  by  such  a course,  and  may  do  great 

aImff  you  are  gaining  any  advantage  for 
r0ur  client’s  building  by  taking  something 
rom  his  neighbour,  give  the  neighbour  some 
air  cross  arrangement  to  aid  him  in  the  future 
f such  a course  is  practicable.  You  must 
tlways  remember  you  have  to  erect  the  new 
juilding — the  neighbour  is  indifferent  as  to 
hether  it  proceeds  or  not — and  your  client 
oks  to  you  to  erect  his  new  premises,  and  to 
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keep  him  out  of  lawsuits  if  by  any  reasonable 
means  you  can  do  so. 

5.  If  you  are  driven  to  a fight — and  no 
arrangements  are  possible — pursue  the  matter 
as  one  of  business  solely  and  do  not  make  it 
a personal  one  with  your  adversary — for  such 
it  is  not. 

6.  The  use  of  models  i 1 light  and  air  cases 
has,  of  recent  years,  largely  increased.  If  the 
action  is  going  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a strong  model  well  made  to  scale 
is,  I think,  a great  aid  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  is  helpful  to  counsel  in  placing  his  case 
before  the  Judge,  as  well  as  to  witnesses  in 
further  explanation  of  their  evidence.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  defendant  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  produce  a model  yourself.  And  in 
such  a case  you  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
Court  will  be  unaided  by  the  plaintiff. 

I have  on  the  screen  beside  me  some 
diagrams  which  illustrate  some  of  the  typical 
problems  which  arise. 

The  diagrams  marked  Fig.  1 and  Fig.  2 
were  used  in  a case  against  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Star  Life  Office  in  Bristol. 
The  diagram  fig.  1 shows  that  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  any  increased 
vertical  interference,  there  was  a serious 
horizontal  diminution  of  the  access  of  light 
to  the  plaintiff's  windows.  The  diagram 
fig.  2 shews  the  elevation  of  the  same  and  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  vertical  additions  put 
to  the  Star  Office  buildings.  This  is  drawn  in 
a pictorial  manner,  but  is  correctly  delineated 
and  to  scale.  Fig.  1 is  a convincing  and  strong 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I recom- 
mend this  method  in  similar  cases. 


3llU0trations. 

design  for  a royal  memory 

CHAPEL. 

nHIS  design  was  submitted  in  com 
tion  for  the  Tite  prize  of  the  pre 
year.  The  plan  which  was  set  b-\ 
institute  made  the  design  a very  attractive 
to  work  out. 

The  three  drawings  here  illustrated  do 
require  explanation,  though  a word  regan 
the  sty!  r chosen  may  perhaps  be  permiss 
“ “e,des‘|I>  was  adversely  criticised  in 
respect.  The  prize  is  offered  for  the  stud 
Italian  architecture,  and  there  was  no  won 
the  conditions  of  the  competition  referrin 
any  special  period,  or  of  Tile's  preferencs 
a particular  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

M?  hi  P Oyef.thro,lghoul  is  that  of  Vigr 
Marble  seemed  the  material  proper  to  a R, 
chapel,  and  this  material  suggested  the 


nelled  surface  treatment  used  by  the  Italians  at 
the  time  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  designed  the 
plan  which  the  Institute  chose  for  the  subject 
of  design. 

The  official  criticism  of  the  student’s  work 
refers  to  the  plan  as  being  the  work  of  Palladio, 
which,  I believe,  is  incorrect. 

W.  Curtis  Green. 

The  plan  was  from  one  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  sketch  books. — Ed. 


STAIRCASE  AND  CHAPEL,  ITALIAN 
HOSPITAL. 

The  staircase  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  chapel 
of  Monk's  Park  stone,  and  the  dome  covered 
with  8 lb.  lead.  This  staircase  is  semicircular 
on  plan,  and  the  chapel  on  top  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  plan.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers,  of  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


OFFICES,  ALDERSGATE-STREET. 

These  plans  explain  themselves.  The 
building  on  the  right  of  Lauderdale-passage  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens  (for  whom 
the  block  was  erected),  and  the  building  on 
the  left  of  the  archway  is  to  be  let  as  a bank 
or  offices. 

The  front  facing  Aldersgate-street,  shown  in 
the  illustration,  is  built  on  the  ground  floor 
with  granite,  the  upper  part  with  Edwards' 
Ruabon  thin  red  bricks  and  Portland  stone. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Westmor- 
land green  slates.  The  back  portion  is  faced 
with  white  glazed  bricks  and  Portland  stone 
dressings. 

The  floors  are  of  teak,  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  teak  and  mahogany,  the 
stairs  being  of  solid  teak  so  as  to  be  fire- 
resisting.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  in  the 
building  has  been  specially  designed  by  the 
architects,  and  is  also  in  teak. 

The  rooms  and  staircases  have  Belgian 
antique  marble  dados.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  heating  and  ventilation 
satisfactory,  and  the  building  as  far  as  possible 
fire-resisting. 

The  building  has  been  fitted  with  fire  mains 
and  hydrants  throughout  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  & Co.,  and  a gallery  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  ridge  of  the  roof  so  that  firemen 
can  command  both  this  and  the  ad  joining  build- 
ings. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Sons, 
and  the  builders  Messrs.  E.  Laurence  & 
Sons. 


Nos.  8 and  10,  WfGMORE-STREET. 
These  premises  were  erected  bvMr.  George 
R.  Shaw,  builder,  to  provide  offices  on  the 
ground  floor  with  a residence  above  for  him- 
self, part  of  the  ground  floor  being  arranged 
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Houses  in  W ignore- street. 

for  separate  occupation.  The  materials  used 
were  Lawrence’s  bricks  and  brown  Portland 
stone,  the  circular  bay  windows  being  in  rubbed 
and  gauged  work. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood  is  the  architect. 


Surveyors'  Institution.— In  our  report  last 
week  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Bedell's  paper  on 
“The  Insurance  of  Buildings  against  Fire,”  the  re- 
marks attributed  to  “Mr.  Howard”  were,  we  are 
informed,  by  Mr.  Philip  F.  Brooks. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A large  party  of  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association  travelled  to 
Glasgow  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and,  under  the 
auspices  and  leadership  ot  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Association,  inspected  a number  of 
recently-erected  buildings.  The  programme 
was  arranged  by  the  President  of  the  Glasgow 
1 Association,  and  among  the  buildings  visited 
were  the  Mercantile  Chambers,  Bothwell- 
street  (Messrs.  James  Salmon  & Son,  archi- 
tects); Waterloo  Charqbers,  Waterloo-street 
(Messrs.  J.  Burnet  & Son,  architects)  ; Savings 
iBank,  Ingram-street  (Messrs.  J.  Burnet  & Son, 
1 architects)  ; School  of  Art,  Renfrew  - street 
(Messrs.  Honeyman  & Keppie,  architects  ; 
Belmont  Church  (Mr.  James  Millar,  architect)  ; 
iand  Stevenson  Memorial  Church  (Mr.  John  J. 
) Stevenson,  London,  architect).  Several  private 
residences  were  also  visited.  At  the  close  of 
1 the  afternoon’s  proceedings  the  company  dined 
together  in  the  Lansdowne  Restaurant.  Mr 
Charles  E.  Whitelaw,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
I Association,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Kerr,  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Associa- 
tion, was  also  present. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Club  House,  Lowestoft.— ■ The  first  pre- 
miated  design  in  this  competition  was  that  sub- 
imitted  by  Messrs.  G.  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper, 
London-street,  Norwich.  The  second  premiated 
|: design  was  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cotman,  133,  Ames- 
; bury-avenue,  Streatham  Hill;  and  the  third 
i design  by  Messrs.  Bisshopp  & Cantley, 
i Museum-street,  Ipswich. 


Correspondence. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

|l  SIR, — In  reply  to  “ Country  Architect ” I would 
1 advise  him  to  ignore  legality  and  do  to  others  as  he 
[ would  have  others  do  to  him.  The  fact  that  the 
[ builder’s  men  worked  overtime  is  sufficient  to  prove 
.i that  he  was  anxious  to  complete  within  the  time 
’1  agreed.  Builders  have  quite  enough  difficulties  to 
II contend  with  without  the  “time"  clause  being  put 
; into  operation  for  non-completion.  I should  judge 
I in  this  case,  as  in  some  works  1 have  carried  out, 
that  reasonable  time  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out 
the  work,  and  the  contractor  is  to  blame  for  signing 
such  a contract  agreement ; but,  as  in  pricing  out 
[items  in  bills  of  quantities,  “risk  it”  is  sometimes 
i inserted,  so,  I presume,  the  contractor  risked  it.  It 
1 is  now  the  opportunity  for  “ Country  Architect  ” to 
Usbow  his  clemency. 

Fredk.  Taylor  (Builder’s  Manager). 


.STANDS  TO  VIEW  THE  CORONATION 
PROCESSION. 

j Sir, — I wish  to  suggest  that  stands  covering  open 
lispaces  of  large  area  would  be  safer  and  cheaper 

[constructed  partially  of  steel,  viz.,  rolled  joist,  which 
could  be  used  afterwards,  there  being  no  necessity 
for  holes  being  drilled  or  other  damaging  treatment. 
liSeats  could  be  well  constructed  30  ft.  long  without 
|any  intermediate  supports  by  using  deep-webbed 
• tees,  with  planks  1^  in.  or  2 in.  thick,  11  in.  wide  ; 
lithere  would  be  nu  question  of  danger  of  such  a 
[Istructure  giving  way.  An  Engineer. 


" The  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Company. 
!' — Mr.  Sydney  W.  Cranfield  is  appointed  architect  and 
[surveyor  to  a limited  company  which  it  is  proposed 
uto  establish  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  purchasers 
• to  obtain  loans  from  the  local  authorities  where  the 
tSmall  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  of  1899  has  been 
[ adopted,  as  well  as  of  providing  sanitary  and  well- 
1 built  dwellings  suitable  for  labourers,  artisans,  clerks, 
,&c  , and  enabling  tenants  to  become  owners  of  their 
: dwellings  at  reasonable  prices,  to  be  payable  in  in- 
stalments not  generally  exceeding  the  rent  payable 
to  a landlord.  The  directors  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
pVrightsoD,  Bart,  M.P.,  is  chairman)  have  under 
1 their  consideration  the  purchase  of  sites,  mostly  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  will  extend  their 
loperations  to  the  provinces.  The  Act  of  1899  em- 
•.  powers  any  local  authority,  on  conditions,  to  lend 
lim  occupant  four-fifths  of  the  market  value  of  the 
inouse  to  the  extent  of  300/.  in  the  case  of  a freehold 
for  a leasehold  interest  with  ninety-nine  years  un- 
t ixpired,  and  for  a term,  of  the  advance,  which  must 
lot  exceed  thirty  years  at  a rate  of  interest  that 
f must  not  exceed  by  103.  per  cent,  the  rate  at  which 
he  local  authority  can  at  the  time  borrow  from  the 
I Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  The  charge  to 
) he  borrower  i3  estimated  to  amount  to  not  more 
nhan  3/.  15s.  per  cent,  yearly. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  12. — Disconnexion. 
ISCONNECTING  traps  are  placed  at 
the  inlets  of  drains  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions), in  order  to  prevent  aerial 
communication  between  the  drains  and  waste- 
pipes,  and  to  prevent  drain-air  from  being 
discharged  in  close  proximity  to  the  building. 
The  Model  By-laws  (both  Urban  and  Rural) 
specify  that  every  person  who  shall  erect  a 
new  building  “ shall  cause  every  inlet  to  any 
drain,  not  being  an  inlet  provided  in  pursuance 
of  the  by-law  in  that  behalf  as  an  opening  for 
the  ventilation  of  such  drain,  to  be  properly 
trapped."  This  is  amplified  in  the  new  London 
Drainage  By-laws  by  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing words — “ by  an  efficient  trap  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a sufficient 
water  seal  ; he  shall  not  construct  or  fix  in  or 
in  connexion  with  any  such  drain  any  trap  of 
the  kind  known  as  a bell-trap,  a dip-trap,  or  a 
D-trap.” 

The  bell,  dip,  and  D traps  have  been  so 
often  condemned  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  them  in  detail.  The  depth  of  seal 
should  be  from  2 in.  to  3 in.,  and  ihe  body  of 
the  trap  should  be  formed  with  easy  curves 
in  order  to  prevent  deposits.  The  volume  of 
standing  water  should  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount  consistent  with  an 
efficient  seal.  As  a general  rule  disconnecting 
traps  are  simply  modifications  of  the  P and  S 
traps,  but  the  inlets  vary  according  to  the 
purposes  they  have  to  serve.  A convenient 
classification  is — (1)  Surface-water  gullies, 
and  (2)  Waste-water  gullies. 

1.  Surface-water  Gullies. — These  include 
gullies  for  the  reception  of  the  discharges  from 
rainwater  pipes,  and  for  the  drainage  of  areas, 
yards,  paths,  &c.  The  Model  By-laws  do  not 
contain  any  special  provisions  regarding  drains 
from  rainwater  pipes,  but  the  London  By-laws 
specify  that  every  such  pipe  or  channel  shall 
be  made  “ to  discharge  in  the  open  air  over  a 
properly-trapped  gully  or  into  such  gully  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  trap  thereof.” 
The  simplest  and  cheapest  type  of  gully  (fig. 
48)  consists  of  a P or  S trap,  surmounted  by  a 
dish  into  which  an  iron  grate  is  loosely  fitted  ; 
the  rainwater  pipe  discharges  directly  over  the 
dish.  The  disadvantages  ot  this  arrangement 
are  the  splashing  of  the  water,  and  the  over- 
flow of  the  water  when  the  grate  is  choked 
with  leaves,  &c.  Hence  the  modification 
shown  in  fig.  49,  in  which  a 3-in.  or  4-in. 
socket  A is  provided  for  the  rainwater  pipe,  so 
that  the  water  is  discharged  into  the  trap 
below  the  grating.  This  gully  is  also  made 
with  an  additional  side  connexion  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  at  B.  It  is  a disadvantage  that 
the  outlet  of  the  trap  cannot  be  turned  in  any 
direction  without  fixing  the  grate  askew, 
but  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by 
making  the  trap  itself  in  a separate  piece,  with 
a socket  joint  between  it  and  the  inlet  piece,  as 
shown  in  fig.  50.  In  many  cases  the  number 
of  traps  may  be  reduced  by  fixing  simple  shoes 
(somewhat  similar  to  the  upper  part  of  fig.  50, 
but  with  the  outlet  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical)  at  the  feet  cf  the  rainwater  pipes,  and 
laying  drain-pipes  from  these  to  a trap  placed 
in  a convenient  position  under  a yard  gulley  or 
inspection-shaft.  Thus,  in  fig.  5L  the  three 
rainwater  pipes  RRR  may  be  drained  to  a 
single  trap  under  the  yard  gully  G.  Winser  s 
disconnector  for  this  arrangement  is  shown  in 
fig-  52.  The  junction  piece  is  made  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  inlets,  either  2 in.  or  4 in.  in 
diameter. 

Stoke's  gully-trap,  of  which  a sectional  view 
is  given  in  fig.  53,  has  311  access  arm  (with  air- 
tight  cover  and  stopper)  for  clearing  the  drain. 
The  illustration  shows  the  simplest  type  with 
grated  inlet  only,  but  other  inlets  can  be  pro- 
vided by  means  of  socketed  junctions  at  the 
back  and  sides  ; the  inlet  portion  is  also  made 
in  a separate  piece,  so  that  the  trap  can  be 
turned  in  any  direction.  Winder’s  access  gully 
(fig.  34)  is  simple  and  convenient ; the  clearing 
arm  cap  is  of  brass,  screwed  into  a biass 
socket,  which  is  cemented  to  the  gully.  Doul- 
ton’s  “ Lambeth”  and  “Universal  ’ gullies  are 
on  similar  lines,  the  former  having  a gal- 
vanised iron  cover  to  the  clearing  arm,  fixed , 
with  gun-metal  screws,  and  the  latter  having  a 
stoneware  stopper  with  Stanford  joint ; both 
gullies  are  also  made  with  bends  for  rain- 
water pipes,  as  shown  at  A in  fig.  49. 

For  garden  paths  and  other  places  where 


there  is  a considerable  amount  of  detritus,  silt 
gullies  may  be  advantageuusly  used  in  order  to 
prevent  sand  and  gravel  entering  the  drains. 
These  gullies  are  often  provided  with  a gal- 
vanised iron  bucket  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
deposits,  and  may  be  trapped  as  shown  in 
fig-  55>  or  ('f  the  separate  system  of  drainage  is 
adopted,  or  if  two  or  more  gullies  are  drained 
to  a single  trap  in  the  manner  illustrated  in 
fig.  51),  may  be  made  without  trap  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  A.  Side  inlets  can  also 
be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  a trapped  gully 
to  receive  the  drainage  from  an  untrapped  rain- 
water pipe  or  an  untrapped  gully. 

2.  Waste-water  Gullies. — These  are  intended 
to  prevent  foul  drain-air  from  entering  build- 
ings, either  by  way  of  waste-pipes  or  of  doors 
or  windows.  It  is  a cardinal  rule  that  all  inlets 
to  drains  should  be  outside  the  building.  The 
Model  By-laws  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  water-closets  and  slop-sinks,  but  the  excep- 
tion is  verbal  rather  than  real,  as  the  soil- 
pipes  must  be  external.  The  London  Drainage 
By-laws  except  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  and 
urinals.  The  waste-pipes  from  baths,  lava- 
tories, and  sinks  (other  than  slop-sinks)  must, 
according  to  the  Urban  Model  By-laws,  be 
made  to  “ discharge  in  the  open  air  over  a 
channel  leading  to  a trapped  gully  grating  at 
least  18  in.  distant.”  The  same  provision  is 
made  for  the  discharges  from  the  overflow 
pipes  of  cisterns  and  of  safes  under  sanitary 
fittings  and  “ from  every  pipe  in  such  buildings 
for  carrying  off  waste  water.”  This  by-law, 
although  appearing  in  the  re-issue  of  1899,  is 
out  of  date  ; overflow  pipes  ought  not  to  be 
carried  down  to  a gully,  but  ought  simply 
to  be  carried  through  the  nearest  wall 
at  as  high  a level  as  convenient,  the 
open  ends  being  protected  by  flaps.  The 
Rural  By-law  on  this  subject  is  more  satis- 
factory : A person  who  shall  erect  a new  build- 
ing “shall  cause  the  waste-pipe  from  every 
bath,  sink  (not  being  a slop-sink  ....),  or 
lavatory,  and  every  pipe  in  such  building  for 
carrying  off  foul  waste  water  to  be  properly 
trapped,  and  to  be  taken  through  an  external 
wall  of  such  building,  and  to  discharge  in  the 
open  air  over  a channel  leading  to  a trapped 
gully  grating.”  Note  that  the  length  of  the 
channel  is  not  specified,  and  that  the  intention 
appears  to  be  that  the  waste-pipe  must  dis- 
charge at  a higher  level  than  the  grating,  and 
not  under  it.  The  London  By-law  allows 
greater  lattitude  : A person  who  shall  erect  a 
new  building  “ shall  cause  every  pipe  in  such 
building  for  carrying  off  waste  water  to  a sewer 
to  be  taken  through  an  external  wall  of  such 
building,  and  to  discharge  in  the  open  air  over 
a properly  trapped  gully,  or  into  such  gully 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  trap  thereof, 
or  over  a channel  leading  to  such  gully.” 

The  discharge  of  waste  water  over  a channel 
at  a point  at  least  18  in.  distant  from  the  gulley 
was  formerly  1 advocated  on  the  ground  that 
foul  air  emanating  from  the  trap  might  other- 
wise pass  directly  through  the  waste-pipe  into 
the  building,  but  if  the  waste-pipe  is  properly 
trapped  (as  it  ought  to  be),  aerial  communica- 
tion between  the  external  gulley  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  almost  impossible. 
Channels  are  also  objectionable,  as,  unless  they 
are  of  special  design,  they  are  easily  choked 
with  leaves,  grease,  &c.,  and  in  frosty  weather 
the  discharges  congeal  in  them  and  block  the 
entrance  to  the  gulley.  The  dish  and  trap 
shown  in  fig.  48  are  olten  used  for  receiving 
waste  water  from  baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks, 
but  the  dish  is  generally  too  shallow  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  rapid  discharges,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a good  plan  to  set  the  dish  from 
3 in.  to  6 in.  below  the  surrounding  paving 
and  to  form  a cemented  slope  around  it,  or  to 
fix  a raised  stone  or  cement  curb  around  the 
dish.  Gullies  of  the  types  shown  in  figs.  49, 
30.  33,  and  54  are  also  used  for  waste  water. 

The  plan  of  connecting  two  or  more  short 
untrapped  drains  to  a single  trap,  as  shown  in 
fig.  si,  may  also  be  advantageously  adopted 
for  loul  waste  water  as  well  as  for  rain-water. 
Fig.  56  shows  a cast-iron  gully-bottom  of  this 
kind  with  stoneware  junction  pieces  above. 
The  traps  are  made  with  P or  Q outgo  ; 4-in. 
traps  are  made  with  4-in.,  6-in.,  9-in.,  or 
1 2- in  inlets,  and  5-in.  and  6-in.  traps  with 
64 n.  9-in.,  or  12-in.  inlets.  The  clearing  arm 
A is  continued  to  the  surface  and  finished  with 
an  air-tight  cover. 

Duckett’s  modified  form  of  channel  gulley 
(fig.  57)  has  a special  nozzle  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe.  Sykes’s  channel 
or  slipper  is  made  with  one  or  more  inlets  at  a 
distance  of  18  in.  from  the  trap  ; the  variety 
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illustrated  in  fig.  58  has  three  inlets,  for  bath- 
waste,  sink-waste,  and  rain-water  pipe  respec- 
tively. The  channel  A (of  which  a transverse 
section  is  shown  at  B)  is  covered  with  a grating 
to  prevent  the  access  of  leaves,  and  the 
discharges  from  the  bath  and  rain-water  pipes 
serve  to  break  up  any  grease  from  the  sink 
which  may  collect  in  the  trap  and  to  carry  it 
forward  into  the  drain. 

For  kitchen  sinks  in  large  houses,  hotels,  and 
other  buildings  where  much  cooking  is  done, 
grease  traps  or  gullies  are  often  used.  At  one 
time  it  was  a common  practice  to  adopt  a trap 
containing  a large  volume  of  water  and  a 
number  of  compartments,  in  order  that  the 
grease  might  be  congealed  and  retained  in  the 
trap  ; the  grease  floats  on  the  water,  and  is 
periodically  removed.  The  trap  shown  in 
hg.  55  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Traps  of 
these  kinds  often  become  a nuisance,  as 
servants  neglect  to  remove  the  grease,  but  if 
they  are  properly  attended  to  they  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  systems  where  the 
sewage  must  be  privately  treated,  as  grease 
interferes  to  a considerable  extent  with  pro- 
cesses of  purification.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, it  is  much  better  to  adopt  a trap  of 
more  ordinary  shape,  with  some  kind  of  flush- 
ing apparatus.  Bowes-Scott  & Western’s 
automatic  flushing  grease-trap  contains  a large 
volume  of  water  for  congealing  the  grease,  and 
has  two  side  inlets  for  sink  wastes.  An 
automatic  flushing  tank  is  fixed  6 ft.  above  the 
fn,Vcnci  1S  connected  with  it  by  a 3-in.  pipe. 
Solidified  grease  collected  in  the  trap  is  broken 


up  by  the  periodical  flushes  and  carried 
through  the  drain.  Other  wastes  and  rain- 
water pipes  may,  of  course,  discharge  into  or 
over  this  trap. 

A flushing-cistern  of  this  kind  must,  of 
course,  be  fed  with  clean  water,  and  where 
this  is  scarce,  the  sewage  itself  may  advan- 
tageously be  utilised  to  give  the  necessary 
flush  ; this  can  be  done  by  making  the  sink 
waste  discharge  over  a Duckett’s  “ tipper  ” or 
“ tumbler,”  containing  from  five  to  ten  gallons 
or  more  ; when  the  waste  water  reaches  a 
certain  level  the  tumbler  is  overbalanced,  and 
discharges  its  contents  through  the  trap  with 
considerable  velocity.  Any  grease  which  has 
solidified  in  the  trap  is  thus  broken  up  and 
flushed  through  the  drain. 

For  the  drainage  of  cellars  different  plans 
may  be  adopted.  An  iron  pipe  may  be  laid 
through  the  external  wall  to  discharge  over  a 
trapped  gully  in  the  area  outside,  the  invert  of 
the  pipe  being  level  with  the  bottom  of  a dish 
j formed  in  the  floor.  A grate  can  be  fixed  in 
the  socket  of  the  pipe  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
rats  and  other  animals  ; or  a trapped  gully 
; may  be  fixed  in  the  floor  and  a drain  carried 
thence  to  discharge  over  a trapped  gully  in 
an  external  area.  Or,  if  there  is  no  area,  the 
drain  must  either  discharge  over  an  intercept- 
ing trap  with  an  air-shaft  carried  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  after  the  manner  shown  in 
figs.  40  and  41,  or  into  a ventilated  intercepting 
chamber  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  fig.  43. 

Soil-pipes  from  water-closets  are  usually 
connected  to  drains  by  means  of  simple  bends 


with  foot-rests  supported  on  flags  or  concrete. 
The  “ loco  ” bend  for  this  position  has  been 
illustrated  in  fig.  33  Traps  at  the  feet  of 
soil-pipes  are  not  allowed  by  the  Model  By- 
laws or  by  the  London  By-laws.  The  un- 
trapped soil-pipe  serves  the  purpose  of  a drain- 
ventilator,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  trap  such  a 
pipe  ; drains  cannot  be  too  well  ventilated. 
The  Rural  Model  By-laws  specify  that  the 
waste-pipes  from  slop-sinks  must  be  treated 
as  soil-pipes.  and'[the  London  By-laws  apply 
the  same  rule  tolfthe  waste-pipes  from  slop- 
sinks  and  urinals. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Pemrerton; 
Lancashire. — New  church  and  schools  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists  have  been  opened  at  Pember- 
ton. The  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Woodford- 
street,  off  Ormskirk-road,  Lamberhead-Green. 
Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  land  the  church  and 
schools  are  detached.  The  church  is  27  ft.  from 
the  street,  and  has  two  entrances,  each  with 
double  vestibule.  Two  aisles  divide  the  pews, 
and  the  floor  is  made  sloping  down  to  the 
rostrum.  At  the  end  of  the  church  is  placed 
the  choir  gallery,  with  the  minister's  vestry 
on  each  side.  In  front  is  the  rostrum  and  com- 
munion table.  Interior  woodwork  is  of  pitchpine. 
The  school  has  two  entrance  from  Woodford-street, 
and  the  infants’  room  has  an  extra  door  from  a side- 
street.  At  each  end  of  the  large  schoolroom  are 
three  classrooms  ; one  set  of  these  is  partitioned  off 
by  revolving  shutters,  and  may,  when  required,  be 
thrown  open  to  the  main  room.  The  school  is  pro- 
vided with  a platform  and  the  infants’  room  with  a 
gallery.  There  is  also  a room  fitted  as  a kitchen. 
There  is  seating  in  the  church  for  500,  and  the  school 
accommodates  400.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and 
stone,  faced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  church  and 
school  throughout  are  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes 
and  radiators  ; the  infants’  room,  classrooms  and 
vestries  having  fireplaces  in  addition.  Both  church 
and  school  are  fitted  throughout  with  electric  light. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Walter  Hirst  & Son,  of 
Wigan,  who  have  carried  out  the  work  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Richard 
Pennington. 

Church,  Tonyrefail,  Glamorganshire.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  David’s, 
Tonyrefail,  was  laid  recently  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  C.  Beames  & Nephew, 
Cardiff.  • The  architect  is  Mr.  Bruce  Vaughan.  The 
church  is  designed  to  seat  359  people.  It  will  consist 
of  a nave  65  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  S in.  wide,  with  a north 
aisle  65  ft.  long  by  1 1 ft.  S in.  wide,  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a stone  arcade.  The  chancel  is  34  ft.  long 
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iy  25  ft.  wide,  vestry  15  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  organ- 
hamber  and  choir-vestry  iSft.  by  18  ft.  The  church 
s to  be  built  of  stone.  The  chancel  has  a five-light 
vindovv  in  the  east  gable,  and  the  principal  feature 
>f  the  west  gable  is  a stone  bell  cote  carried  on  a 
:entral  buttress.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
'reen  slates.  It  is  hoped,  if  funds  will  admit,  to  line 
he  church  walls  internally  with  brickwork.  The 
hoof  of  the  nave  is  to  be  open  to  the  apex,  with 
pitch-pine  timbers  unvarnished.  The  chancel,  which 
Is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a moulded  stone  arch, 
larill  be  roofed  with  a pitch-pine  panelled  ceiling  and 
moulded  ribs. 

' Wesleyan  Church,  Wallsend. — A new  Wes- 
leyan church  erected  at  the  corner  of  Laburnum- 
ivenue  and  High-street  East,  Wallsend,  was  opened 
on  the  31st  ult.  It  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Macharg, 
contractor,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Walton 
Taylor,  architect,  of  Newcastle.  The  total  cost  of 
:he  undertaking  is  6,500/.  In  the  church  there  is 
seating  accommodation  for  about  800  persons.  The 
pews  and  all  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  of 
bitch-pine,  the  rostrum,  communion  table,  and 
chairs  and  baptismal  font  being  the  gift  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  The  building  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  Schools, 
Marley  Hill,  Durham.— On  the  31st  ult.  the 
ioundation-stones  for  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
church  and  schools  to  be  erected  at  Marley  Hill, 
|.n  the  Burnopfield  circuit,  were  laid.  The  projected 
structure  is  a stone  building,  consisting  of  the  main 
; vestibule,  lecture  hall,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
bumster’s  vestry.  The  plans  for  the  building  have 
iDeen  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  architect, 
[Newcastle,  and  the  contract  let  to  Messrs.  A.  & R. 
iDavis,  of  Burnopfield. 

ii  Schools,  Leyton. — The  memorial  stone  has 
ust  been  laid  of  new  schools  at  the  rear  of  the 
County  Cricket  Ground,  Leyton.  The  site  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  two  acres,  with  the  principal 
frontage  to  Farmer-road  and  a shorter  frontage  of 
mbout  80  ft.  to  Brewster-road.  The  schools  are 
designed  to  accommodate  : — On  the  ground  floor, 
532  infants  ; on  the  first  floor,  4S0  girls ; on  the 
second  floor,  480  boys  ; giving  a total  of  1,492  school 
places.  The  infants'  department  has  ten  class- 
rooms, two  rooms  being  specially  set  apart  for  the 
younger  children.  The  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ments each  have  eight  classrooms.  The  contract 
cor  the  works  amounts  to  24,761/.,  and  is  being 
harried  out  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxhead  to  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Jacques,  the 
(Board's  architect. 

j Club,  Kirkcaldy.— The  Old  Philp’s  School  in 
irhistle-street,  Kirkcaldy,  has  been  converted  into  a 
;blub  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burgh  Unionist  Association. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Williamson  & Inglis, 
Kirkcaldy  ; the  contractors  being  : builders,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Fraser  & Son,  Pathhead  ; joiner,  Mr. 
David  Wishart,  Pathhead  ; painter,  Mr.  A.  Simpson, 
Kirkcaldy ; plumbers,  Messrs.  A.  M'Connochie  & 
ifion,  Kirkcaldy ; heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Meikle 
IS  Philip,  Edinburgh  ; plaster  work,  Messrs.  J. 
lEaston  & Son,  Kirkcaldy  ; glaziers,  Messrs.  J.  Hax- 
:on  & Co.,  Kirkcaldy. 

Housing,  Bride’s-alley  Area,  Dublin. — The 
: first  contract  in  connexion  with  the  improvement  in 

I Bride’s-alley  area  has  now  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Donovan.  In  this  contract  there  are  nine  blocks, 
containing  seventy-two  separate  dwellings.  Sixteen 
pf  these  dwellings  are  two-roomed,  and  the  re- 
mainder three-roomed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
i.atter  will  let  at  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  week,  and  the 
lewo-roomed  dwellings  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  week. 
[Contract  No.  2 consists  of  a number  of  blocks  con- 
taining sixty-six  separate  dwellings.  These  dwell- 
ings will  face  on  the  new  street  which  will  be 
' ormed  running  from  Bride-street  to  Nicholas- 
iitreet.  This  contract  is  now  far  advanced,  the 
Uvalls  being  completed  and  the  buildings  roofed,  and 
"hey  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about  June  next. 
The  third  Corporation  contract  in  this  direction 
las  bepn  temporarily  suspended.  This  will  consist 
of  nitre  blocks,  containing  seventy-two  further 
dwellings,  and  which  will  face  the  new  street 
Lvhich  separates  the  Bride’s-alley  area  from  the 
■.3ull-alley  area.  The  plans  are  all  provided  by  Mr. 
Ip.  J.  MacCarthy,  City  Architect.  The  dwellings 
;vhich  are  now  being  erected  in  the  Bull-alley 
,trea,  through  the  munificence  of  Lord  Iveagb,  for 
: he  accommodation  of  artisans  and  their  families, 

: lave  been  recently  commenced,  the  contract  being 
n the  hands  of  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Ratbmines.  The 
ncheme  includes,  besides  the  dwellings  proper,  a 
1 nodel  lodging-house  on  the  plan  of  Lord  Rowton's 
juondon  houses  of  that  class. 

r Church,  Sherfield  English,  Hampshire. — Mr. 
[F.  Bath,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  appointed  architect 
Ibr  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard 
jit  Sherfield  English,  near  Romsey,  for  Louisa,  Lady 
dshburton,  who  is  patroness  of  the  living.  The 
i iresent  church  was  erected  in  1S57-S,  on  a site  by 
I he  high  road  to  Salisbury,  in  place  of  the  former 
church,  which  of  late  years  has  fallen  into  decay, 
Lome  little  distance  northwards,  near  the  old  manor- 
<■  ouse. 

Workhouse,  Barton  Regis  Union,  West- 
oury-on-Trym,  Bristol.— On  the  25th  ult.  the 
t usiness  offices  of  the  Barton  Regis  Guardians  were 
opened  at  the  new  offices  adjoining  the  Workhouse, 
Louthmead,  Westbury-on-Trym.  The  extension  of 
ae  city  boundaries  made  it  desirable  for  the  Guar- 


dians to  provide  a new  workhouse  and  offices,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  a site  of  13J  acres  was 
secured  by  the  Guardians  at  Southmea'd,  where  the 
work  of  the  main  building  is  now  going  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  H.  A.  Forse. 
The  work  of  the  new  offices  has  been  pushed  on 
and  completed,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
workhouse  proper  will  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  inmates  until  the  end  of  July.  The  cost  of  the 
site  was  3,700/.,  and  the  outlay  for  the  new  building, 
furnishing,  and  machinery  will  amount  to  29,000 /. 
As  regards  the  new  workhouse,  the  buildings  are 
divided  into  five  main  blocks,  and  the  architects 
are  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorpe,  of  Leeds.  The  first  block  (A)  comprises 
the  boardroom,  26  ft.  by  24  ft.  in  dimensions,  and 
the  clerk's  offices.  This  block  is  distinct  from  the 
workhouse  buildings,  and  is  situate  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  a separate  entrance  is  provided 
for  persons  having  business  with  the  clerk.  Block 
B consists  of  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  the  male  and 
female  tramp  wards,  providing  accommodation  for 
sixteen  males  and  eight  females.  At  the  rear  of 
these  premises  is  the  stone-yard.  Block  C consists 
of  the  master  and  matron's  apartments,  and  accom- 
modation for  eighty-two  inmates.  This  section  of 
the  workhouse  is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system. 
To  the  rear  of  the  master’s  rooms  there  are  a number 
of  storerooms,  and  an  inmates'  dining-hall,  40  ft.  by 
26  ft.  Provision  is  made  for  the  women  inmates  on 
the  right  side  of  Block  C,  and  for  the  men  inmates 
on  the  reverse  side.  Quarters  are  also  supplied  in 
this  section  for  two  married  couples,  and  at  the  rear 
there  is  a laundry,  carpenter's  and  shoemaker’s 
shops,  and  a boiler-house.  The  infirmary  is  com- 
prised in  Block  D,  provision  being  made  for  twenty- 
four  patients,  viz.,  twelve  male  and  twelve  female. 
On  either  side  of  the  corridor  there  are  three  wards, 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  dealing  with  doubtful 
cases.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  medical 
men  and  the  nurses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  reached  by  a covered  way,  are  two  rooms  for 
maternity  cases.  The  mortuary  and  stables  are 
comprised  in  Block  E.  A boundary  wall,  nearly 
half  a mile  in  length,  surrounds  the  new  workhouse. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  keep  any  children  at  the  new 
workhouse.  Two  cottage  homes  have  been  acquired 
for  some  of  them  half  a mile  away  from  the  union, 
and  others  will  probably  be  housed  out.  The  total 
accommodation  of  the  new  building  is  for  no 
inmates  and  twenty-four  casuals. — Bristol  Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
-Mr.  F.  G.  Knight,  architect,  has  removed  his  office 
rom  6,  Great  College-street  to  13,  Victoria-street, 

Vestminster,  S W. Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co., 

ingineers,  founders  and  contractors,  have  removed 
rom  Eccleston  Iron- Works,  Pimlico,  to  Nine  Elms 

ronworks,  S.W. Mr.  Augustus  E.  Hughes, 

irchitect,  28,  Mortimer-street,  W„  has  taken  his 
on  into  partnership,  and  the  practice  will  be  carried 
>n  under  the  style  of  Augustus  E.  Hughes  & Son. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins,  architect  and  surveyor,  has 

emoved  his  offices  from  16,  Church-street,  Camber- 

veil  Green,  to  48,  Peckham-road,  S.E. Messrs. 

Vatts  Johnson  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors, 
lave  removed  from  St.  Anne’s  Wharf,  Commercial- 
oad,  to  Burdett  and  Liddiard  Wharves,  Thomas- 
treet,  Burdett-road,  E. 

LOWESTOFT  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.— The  Lowestoft 
’own  Council  having  made  application  to  the  Local 
iovernment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  sums 
mounting  to  7H43*-  for  the  purposes  of  electric 
ghtin°  &c.,  an  enquiry  was  held  at  the  1 own-hall 
ecently  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pottinger,  M.Inst.C.E.  Mr. 
i A.  Bruce,  the  resident  electrical  engineer, 
xplained  to  the  inspector  that  they  had  at  present 
0,400  eight-candle  power  lamps,  and  applications 
/ere  coming  in  for  nearly  1,7°°  more.  No 
icandescent  lamps  were  included  in  the  present 
pplication.  The  present  charge  for  electricity  was 
cl.  and  3d.  per  unit  for  lighting  and  7d.  and  1 J4d. 
or  power.  Mr.  W.  J.  Roberts,  the  architect,  having 
nswered  several  questions  relative  to  the  buildings, 
he  inquiry  closed. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  BUILDING  TRADES 
lASTERS’  ASSOCIATION.— The  thind  annual  dinner 
f this  Association  was  held  at  the  Queen  s Hotel, 
heading,  recently,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottnll  presiding.  1’he 
Ihairman  proposed  the  loyal  toast,  which  was  duly 
onoured.  Mr.  H.  A.  Lewis  submitted  “ The  Archi- 
ects  and  Surveyors.”  With  regard  to  the  Municipal 
iuildines  scheme,  he  deprecated  the  giving  of  the 
ommission  of  100  gs.  to  an  outside  architect,  as  he 
lelieved  they  had  architects  in  Reading  who  were 
qually  capable  of  developing  the  scheme.  Mr. 
V R.  Howell,  in  responding,  expressed  pleasure  at 
he  good  feeling  existing  in  Reading  amongst  the 
rchitects  and  their  fellow  men  in  the  craft.  During 
is  short  experience  in  the  town  he  had  seen  very 
reat  developments,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the 
rchitecture,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  building. 
Vhen  the  history  of  Reading  at  the  beginning  of 
his  century  was  written,  the  verdict,  on  the  whole, 
zould  be  a favourable  one,  but  in  one  or  two  in- 
tances,  he  thought,  they  would  be  blamed.  It  was 
ot  for  him  to  apportion  the  blame  to  any  one,  but 
fty  years  hence  people  would  wonder  what  the 
eople  of  Reading  were  doing  when  they  allowed 
he  improvement  of  Queen  Victoria-street  t<?  be 


carried  out  in  such  a splendid  way,  yet  with  the 
fatal  blot  of  being  too  narrow.  Another  matter 
that  future  historians  would  blame  the  present  age 
about  was  the  old  question  of  overcrowding.  One 
had  only  to  walk  along  the  Tilehurst-road  and  look 
down  upon  the  sea  of  houses  on  the  Elm  Park 
estate.  "Many  people  blamed  that  wicked  man 
“ the  speculative  builder " for  the  overcrowding, 
but  he  (Mr.  Howell)  would  blame  the  system  under 
which  they  lived.  The  chief  cause  was  the  want  of 
locomotion  and  privacy.  Within  the  next  fifty 
years  they  would  get  vastly  improved  means  of 
locomotion,  which  would  allow  “the  speculative 
builder  ” to  erect  houses  far  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  town.  He  also  thought  that  the  chief  means 
of  locomotion  would  take  the  form  of  motor-cars 
rather  than  trams.  As  to  the  municipal  buildings, 
many  people  thought  the  architects  of  Reading 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  but  seeing  that  many 
of  them  got  more  than  half  their  practice  out- 
side the  town  they  could  not  complain  about  an 
outsider  coming  to  the  town.  The  logical  con- 
clusion to  the  argument  was  that  if  they  objected 
to  outsiders  the  architects  of  Reading  would  have 
to  confine  their  work  to  the  town. — Mr.  J. 
Catley' gave  the  “Town  and  Trade  of  Reading.” 
Mr.  Barnard  Messer  replying.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  H. 
Bull)  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Asso- 
ciation.” From  the  report  of  the  Association  he 
gathered  that  they  were  banded  together  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  and  also  the  interests  of  their 
customers  and  the  welfare  of  the  men  they  em- 
ployed. The  more  employers  combined  the  better 
it  was  for  those  whom  they  employed  ; in  fact,  it 
was  better  for  both  sides  to  be  combined,  with 
proper  organisation,  so  that  they  could  meet  each 
other  and  discuss  any  questions  of  difference  that 
might  arise.  He  believed  they  had  established  a 
Conciliatory  Board,  so  that  before  any  strike  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  building  trade  they 
could  jointly  discuss  the  matter  before  the  men  took 
any  definite  action. — Mr.  G.  S.  Lewis,  in  responding, 
said  the  Association  was  formed  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  was  for  employers  of  labour  in  the  building 
and  kindred  trades.  The  object  was  to  meet  toge- 
ther and  discuss  with  the  men  any  disputes,  and  to 
have  arbitration.  When  he  looked  back  a few  years, 
it  was  surprising  to  him  how  they  got  on  before  the 
Association  was  formed.  Since  it  had  been  formed, 
they  had  done  some  useful  work.  From  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  required,  they  met  the  men’s 
representatives,  and  matters  had  been  amicably 
arranged.  He  was  very  pleased  that  the  de- 
pression so  general  last  year  over  England,  more 
especially  in  the  North,  did  not  touch  this  part  of 
the  country.  If  the  depression  had  come  here  he 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  weeding  out  the 
inferior  workmen,  instead  of  decreasing  the  wages 
all  round.  If  they  decreased  the  wages  they  took 
the  heart  away  from  a man,  and  he  could  not  go 
on  with  his  work  with  the  same  earnestness.  The 
weeding  out  of  the  inferior  workmen  had  been 
done  in  the  north,  and  had  proved  a great  boon  to 
the  trade.  The  Association  had  also  tried  to  get 
fair  contracts.  This  year  they  approached  the 
Corporation  on  an  unfair  contract  sent  out  for  the 
electric  tramway  generating  station.  He  was  very 
sorry  they  were  not  successful  in  getting  it  altered. 
Had  the  contract  been  sent  out  in  a reasonable 
way  undoubtedly  a Reading  builder  would  have 
had  the  job.  The  Chairman  proposed  “The 
Visitors,”  for  whom  Mr.  Williams  responded. 

David  Lewis  Northern  Hospital. — Messrs. 
Pennington  & Son  write  to  say  that  Mr.  C.  W. 
Harvey,  whose  name  was  given  in  our  columns  as 
architect  for  the  above  hospital,  is  the  resident 
architect  superintending  the  building  on  their 
behalf,  the  working  drawings  and  details  having 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pennington  & Son  in  their 


iva  office. 

BARIUM  HYDRATE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IGMENTS.— Barium  hydrate  has  hitherto  been  too 
jstly  for  general  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
gments,  but  the  sulphate  of  barium,  known  to 
immerce  under  the  name  “ barytes,  has  been 
led  as  a pigment  from  time  immemorial.  Barytes 
an  insoluble  compound  of  barium,  which  is 
mnd  abundantly  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
le  world,  and  simply  requires  grinding  and 
ashing  to  convert  it  into  a saleable  pigment, 
arium  hydrate  is  a soluble  compound  of  barium 
hich  is  manufactured  from  the  insoluble 
irvtes.  In  a paper  recently  communicated 
. the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  of 
hemical  Industry  Mr.  Charles  Jacobs  describes 
new  process  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
nited  Barium  Co.,  of  Niagara,  by  which  barium 
ydrate  is  produced  in  an  almost  pure  con- 
tion  at  a much  lower  cost  than  has  hitherto  been 
ossible  The  process  consists  in  heating  a 
lixture  of  coke  and  barytes  in  an  electric 
irnace,  whereby  a mixture  of  oxide  and 
ilphide  of  barium  is  produced.  The  material 
■moved  from  the  furnace  is  dissolved  in 
ot  water,  and  the  insoluble  impurities  are  removed 
y filtration.  The  filtrate  consists  of  a solution  of 
irium  hydrate  containing  a small  proportion  of 
irium  sulphydrate.  From  this  solution  almost 
are  barium  hydrate  is  obtained  .by  crystallisation, 
he  barium  hydrate  is  largely  used  in  many  indus- 
ial  processes.  Its  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
laments  is  due  to  its  strong  affinity  for  the 
ilphuric  acid  of  soluble  sulphates,  and  with  certain 
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sulphates  a precipitate  of  insoluble  hydrates  with 
barium  sulphate  in  intimate  molecular  mixture  is 
produced.  It  is  claimed  that  by  a reaction  of  this 
description  a permanent  white  pigment  has  been 
produced  which  is  superior  to  zinc  white  or  barium 
sulphate  in  its  natural  or  artificial  form,  and  which 
has  the  valuable  covering  powers  of  white  lead 
without  its  liability  to  discoloration  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  stated  that  although  the  new 
process  has  not  yet  been  working  for  a year  on  a 
commercial  scale,  it  has  already  been  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  a basis  of  60  tons  of  barium  hydrate  per 
day. 

Two  Theatres  for  Sale— On  May  8 will  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart,  the  Ealing  Theatre, 
Lyric  Restaurant,  and  Assembly  Rooms,  which 
were  erected  two  or  three  years  ago,  after  plans  and 
designs  by  Mr.  George  Pargeter,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  W.  Emden  as  consulting  architect  for  the  theatre 
block,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lyric  Theatre  in  the 
Broadway.  The  existing  buildings  occupy  a site  of 
about  26,000  ft.  superficial,  and  the  restaurant  block 
comprises  a large  ballroom,  an  assembly-room 
known  as  the  *'  Perceval  Room,”  a masonic  temple, 
the  “ Leopold  Room,’'  tea-rooms,  and  so  on,  which 
adjoin  and  extend  over  the  main  entrances  of  the 
theatre  from  which  they  are  separated  by  fireproof 
floors  and  partitions.  On  April  16  will  be  offered 
for  sale  the  new  Theatre  Royal,  in  St.  John’s  Hill, 
Shrewsbury,  which  was  reconstructed,  with  a 
capacity  for  nearly  1,000  persons,  in  1898,  from 
plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  John  P.  Briggs. 
The  property  includes  three  shop3  and  some 
licensed  premises  adjoining  the  theatre. 

The  Enclosure  of  Stonehenge.— On  the  26th 
ult.  an  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Salisbury,  by  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  and  Mr.  J M.  F.  Fuller,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Wilts  County  Council,  into  the  enclosure  of 
Stonehenge  and  the  alleged  obstruction  of  public 
rights  of  way  leading  thereto.  Mr.  Birkett  repre- 
sented the  petitioners,  the  Amesbury  Rural  District 
Council ; Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Society,  the 
National  Trust  Fund,  the  Kyrle  Society,  and  a 
number  of  scientific  gentlemen  who  sent  a petition  to 
the  County  Council  asking  them  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  respect  to  Stonehenge  ; and 
Mr.  J.  Hammond  appeared  for  the  owner  of  Stone- 
henge, Sir  Edmund  Antrobus.  Mr.  Birkett  called  a 
number  of  witnesses,  who  stated  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  tracks  across  the  Down  leading  to 
Stonehenge,  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  wire 
fence  erected  by  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  had  been  used 
by  the  public  without  interruption  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  said  he  visited  Stonehenge  over  the 
tracks  described  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  did 
not  think  anybody  could  look  at  the  tracks  without 
seeing  that  they  had  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial. On  the  part  of  the  societies  he  represented 
he  disclaimed  any  hostility  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
who,  he  thought,  had  been  actuated  in  what  he  had 
done  by  public  motives.  He  was  apparently  ad- 
vised that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  Stonehenge 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  feared 
that  the  sale  to  the  Government  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stonehenge  would  introduce  a number  of 
bad  characters  into  the  district,  and  that  the  stones 
might  be  damaged  ; in  the  second  place,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  effect  certain  improvements 
and  to  replace  certain  stones  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. And,  to  give  further  protection,  a barbed 
wire  fence  was  erected  around  the  stones.  These 
things  cost  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  considerable 
expense,  and  it  was  to  recoup  himself  that  he 
charged  is.  per  head  for  admission  to  the  stone® 
Two  evils  had  resulted  from  his  action  The 
erection  of  the  fence  was  unsightly,  and  it  had 
altered  the  character  of  the  monument  and 
destroyed  much  of  its  charm  and  beauty  The 
erection  of  the  fence  had  also  interfered 
with  rights  of  way  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
pubhc  from  time  immemorial.  In  his  opinion,  if 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
monument,  he  should  have  placed  It  under  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Act.  He  would  have  remained 
the  owner  still,  and  the  eost  of  protect! „sZT"l 
sertnng  the  monument  would  have  been  borne  bv 
lte  He  ven,uretl  *°  say  that  Sir  Edmund 

should  be  reimbursed  for  the  expense  he  had 
already  been  put  to  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Srirth"  i,"h'  t0,  be  p,laCEd  under  the  Protection  of 
outfh  t , referred  t0— Mr-  Hammond  pointed 
out  that  for  many  years  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  and 

fook  ahft!errbst0ret!"m  had  ;mPIoy«l  a custodian  to 
look  after  Stonehenge,  and  showed  that  they  had 

H^denied  Ur®,!"’"'  ‘he  0wnErs  of  the  stones. 
He  denied  that  the  motive  attributed  to  Sir  Edmund 

Antrobus  for  the  erection  of  the  wire  fence  was  a 

tracks  over 'the  nWaS  ‘T  thal  the  Pnblic  had 
tracks  over  the  Downs  to  reach  Stonehenge,  but  it 


was  by  Sir  Edmund’ 


3 permission  that  it  was  done 


, - ...i.raaruu  Ulrtl  1C  We 

wifi  ?„ VS  * P“  ' ri«ht— Th=  committee  of  inquiry 
w.11  in  due  course  report  to  the  county  council  V 

E*ch™GE>  BKADFOED.-The  new  Ex- 
change  premises  in  Sunbridge-road,  Bradford  were 

musically  ht^ured^e 


declared  the  new  premises  open.  He  referred  to 
the  several  building  trade  disputes  which  had 
arisen  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  happy  to  inform  his  hearers  that 
another  of  these  disputes  would  be  settled  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  It  was  very  difficult,  he  said, 
to  diagnose  the  position  between  masters  and  men 
in  Bradford,  but  from  assurances  he  had  it  appeared 
that  the  real  intention  of  that  institution  was  not  to 
amalgamate  the  masters  into  a union  which  would 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  men,  but,  rather,  the 
institution  was  intended  to  be  a means  for  the  inter- 
change of  products,  of  ideas,  and,  he  hoped,  of 
sympathy  one  with  another.  As  for  himself,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  office  he  meant  to 
do  all  he  could  to  pour  the  oil  of  kindness 
upon  any  trade  dispute  that  came  before  him, 
and  he  hoped  to  perpetuate  a better  feeling 
between  masters  and  men  than  had  under  certain 
circumstances  existed.  He  concluded  by  wishing  the 
institution  every  success.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Whitehead,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Mayor.  Mr.  Vickers  then  gave  “ The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Bradford.”  The  toa3t  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Alderman  O'Flynn  and  Alderman 
Crossland.  Alderman  Holdsworth  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Watson  supported,  “ Our  new  Exchange,  and 
the  Committee  and  Secretary."  In  responding, 
Mr.  Gadie,  secretary,  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  resigned  hi3  position  as  secretary  to  the 
Bradford  Master  Builders'  Association,  which  was 
an  office  quite  distinct  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Stone  Exchange.  The  latter  institution  existed 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  business 
transactions  between  the  various  trades  connected 
with  the  building  industry,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  matters  which  arose  between  employers  and 
employed.  He  was  pleased  to  think  that  before 
vacating  his  position  as  secretary  to  the  master 
builders  the  recent  dispute  had  been  amicably 
settled,  and  that  masters  and  men  were  now 
working  on  the  very  best  terms.  Other  toasts 
followed. 

A Correction. — Mr  F.  W.  Macey  writes  to 
point  out  that  in  reviewing,  in  our  issue  of  the 
22nd  ult.,  bis  book  on  “Building  Contracts,”  we 
omitted  a word  in  a quotation  from  the  book  as  to 
the  position  of  the  clerk  of  works — “ Heretofore 
he  has  always  been  an  educated  man."  It  should 
have  read,  “ Heretofore  he  has  not  always,”  &c. 

A “ Garden  City”  in  London.— It  is  stated  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  the  ground 
landlords,  have  decided  to  deal  in  quite  a novel 
manner  with  some  property  in  Lambeth.  The  site 
lies  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Webber-street  and  Xew-cut,  between  Waterloo  and 
Blackfriars  roads.  The  Commissioners  propose  to 
clear  away  the  houses  in  two  streets  that  leadirom 
Webber-street  into  Short-street  and  to  replace  them 
with  rows  of  two-storied  cottages,  with  garden- 
strips,  a children’s  playground,  and  open  spaces 
planted  with  trees.  The  scheme,  if  perfected,  will 
be  in  contrast  with  the  adjacent  Peabody-buildings 
between  Webber-row  and  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and 
we  understand  that  the  Commissioners  declined 
many  offers  to  take  a lease  of  the  ground  for  the 
erection  of  industrial  dwellings  after  the  ordinary 
kind. 

Proposed  Sculpture  Gallery  for  Aber- 
deen — A meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  Aberdeen 
on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Provost  Fleming,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a sculpture  museum  in  connexion  with 
the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery.  Dr.  John  Forbes  White, 
Dundee,  moved  “Tha’tin  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  of  students  attending  the  University, 
and  specially  of  the  great  granite  industry,  it  is 
desirable  that  a museum  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Art  Gallery  to  contain 
casts  of  the  finest  examples  of  Classic,  Gothic, 
Italian,  and  other  art  ; and  that  this  meet- 
ing approves  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
museum.”  Dr.  White  emphasised  the  influence  of 
such  a museum  on  the  young  workers  in  the  granite 
trade.  Connected  with  that  industry,  he  was  told, 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  establishments  in 
Aberdeen,  where  the  wages  paid  were  larger  than 
those  in  any  other  industry  in  the  city.  That 
showed  what  an  amount  of  thoughtful  labour  must 
be  bestowed  on  the  production  of  works  in  granite. 
—Mr.  Arthur  Tayler.  sculptor,  seconded.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Martin  having  spoken  of  the  advantage  that  such  a 
gallery  would  be  to  all  sections  in  the  community, 
the  motion  was  cordially  adopted.  Professor  Ram- 
say, D.C.L.,  Aberdeen  University,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a large  and  influential  committee  con- 
sisting of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  city  and 
county,  to  carry  out  the  negotiations,  and  of  a 
small  committee  of  management,  with  Mr.  James 
Murray  as  convener.  Professor  Ramsay  pointed 
out  that  Greece  attained  its  high  level  in  artistic 
productions  not  because  of  any  special  or  peculiar 
genius  of  the  people,  but  because  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were  a 
great  artistic  people  because  they  had  to  buy  a 
great  deal,  and  had  no  other  means  of  paying  for 
it  except  in  artistic  productions.  These  artistic 
products  were  not  the  work  of  a great  number  of 
great  sculptors  and  painters,  but  were  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  artisans.  He  thought  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  an  inherent  quality 
in  the  population  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland  to 
create  such  work  as  he  was  speaking  of.  Mr. 


Arthur  Clyne,  architect,  seconded.  After  some 
remarks  by  Colonel  I ones,  of  Learney,  the  motion 
was  adopted. 

Fountain,  Bermondsey. — The  Mayor  of  Ber- 
mondsey (Colonel  Bevington)  recently  unveiled  the 
fountain  erected  in  Bermondsey  Churchyard  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  J.  B.  Bevington.  The  foun- 
tain, which  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Fenning  & 
Co.,  of  Salters-court,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  wa3 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Angel,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
It  consists  of  a Portland  stone  body  set  upon  a 
granite  base,  and  surmounted  by  a canopy,  which  is 
supported  by  polished  Scotch  granite  shafts.  Under 
the  centre  of  the  canopy  there  is  a copper  bowl, 
from  which  springs  a jet  of  water.  There  are  two 
granite  bowls  arranged  as  drinking  fountains. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Henry  Price,  chief  of  the 
Architectural  Department  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings 
to  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  was  on  the 
26th  ult.  recommended  by  Manchester  Town 
Hall  Committee  for  appointment  by  the  City 
Council  to  the  newly-created  office  of  City 
Architect.  Mr.  Price  has  been  five  years  in 
Birmingham,  and  was  prior  to  that  time  in  Liver- 
pool. There  were  thirty-nine  npplicants  for  the 
Manchester  appointment,  and  the  selected  candi- 
dates from  whom  final  choice  was  made  included, 
besides  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  George  Hutchins,  of  Higher 
Broughton,  managing  assistant  to  the  County 
Architect  of  Chester;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Swainson,  of 
Egremont,  managing  assistant  to  a firm  of  archi- 
tects. The  Architect  will  have  charge  of  the 
Architectural  Department,  and  his  commencing 
salary  is  to  be  600 1.  a year. 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies.— The 
last  quarterly  circular  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  (31,  Broadway,  Westminster)  notes  that  in 
some  parts  of  Canada  there  is  a demand  for  miners, 
navvies,  and  general  labourers.  There  is  a good 
demand  for  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  at 
Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Hamilton,  Sault  St.  Marie, 
and  elsewhere  ; and  some  demand  throughout 
Canada  during  spring  and  summer  for  carpenters, 
painters,  masons,  and  others  in  the  building  trades. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  building  trade  is  not  so 
brisk  as  it  was,  and  less  wages  are  being  accepted. 
The  engineering  trade  continues  good  with  full 
rates  of  pay.  In  Victoria  there  is  no  general 
demand  for  more  labour,  but  a competent  me- 
chanic has  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  work. 
In  South  Australia  considerable  numbers  of 
mechanics  and  labourers,  more  especially  those  in 
the  engineering  trades,  have  been  out  of  work  at 
Gawler,  and  at  Port  Augusta  men  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  closing  down  of  the 
smeltere.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  more 
mechanics  in  other  towns,  but  a skilled  hand  such  as 
a mason,  bricklayer,  engine-fitter,  blacksmith, 
joiner,  or  carpenter  can  generally  find  employment 
after  looking  about  for  a little.  Reports  received  at 
the  Government  Labour  Bureau  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia at  the  end  of  last  year  show  that  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  men  at  Perth,  especially  for  those 
in  the  building  trades  ; that  there  was  no  demand 
at  Fremantle,  Geraldton,  Collie,  or  Busselton  ; that 
there  were  many  unemployed  at  Coolgardie,  Kal- 
goorlie,  Kanowna,  and  neighbouring  goldfields  : that 
at  Northam  there  was  a very  good  demand  for 
mechanics  and  unskilled  labourers.  In  Tasmania, 
miners  and  mechanics  at  Zeehan,  Queenstown,  and 
Gormanston,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  are  well  employed  ; good  fitters 
can  generally  get  work  without  difficulty.  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  there  is  no  general  demand  for 
more  mechanics,  but  there  is  an  opening  for  them 
if  they  have  a little  money.  In  New  Zealand  the 
building  trades  have  been  busy  generally,  especially 
at  Auckland,  Gisborne,  Napier,  New  Plymouth, 
Westport,  Christchurch  and  Invercargill ; but  at 
Dunedin  many  men  are  out  of  work.  In  South 
Africa,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  skilled  mechanics,  especially  those 
in  the  building  trades,  if  they  have  a little  money  to 
live  on  at  first,  but  no  one  is  now  allowed  to  land 
in  South  Africa  without  a permit.  This  must  be 
applied  for  at  the  Permit  Office,  47,  Victoria-s  reet, 
S.W.  The  applicant  must  possess  100/.,  or  prove 
that  he  is  in  a position  to  maintain  himself  in  South 
Africa.  Applicants  living  within  fifty  miles  of 
London  must  apply  in  person.  These  permits  are 
no  guarantee  that  the  holders  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  inland. 

RESTORATIONS  AT  ALNWICK  CASTLE.— The  south- 
west tower  of  the  barbican  of  Alnwick  Castle  being 
considerably  weathered  and  needing  repairs,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ordered  its 
restoration,  and  the  work  is  now  going  on.  For 
some  time  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  flagging  in 
the  barbican  on  the  north  side  was  sinking, 
midway  between  the  entrance  gate  and  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  the  flags  were  taken  up 
to  relay  them  on  a concrete  foundation.  A 
couple  of  feet  or  so  below  the  surface  the  corbels  of 
some  building  were  discovered,  and  orders  being 
given  to  continue  the  work  of  excavation,  the  wall 
to  which  the  old  drawbridge  was  lowered  was  ex- 
posed, and  further  excavation  revealed  the  course  of 
the  old  moat  at  a depth  of  about  10  ft.,  which  wa3 
through  a pointed  chamfered  arch,  strongly  con- 
structed, the  roof  being  built  in  the  same  style 
as  the  roof  of  the  barbican  beyond  the 
portcullis.  A short  time  since,  there  being 
traces  of  a portion  of  the  wall  below  Hotspur’s 
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Chair  having  at  one  time  been  built  up,  his  Grace 
ordered  the  masonry  to  be  pulled  down,  with  the 
result  that  two  large  recesses  in  the  wall  were  dis- 
closed, these  having  stone  seats  inside.  The  recesses 
were  evidently  the  windows  to  some  building  which 
had  been  razed,  but  the  foundations  of  which  were 
traced  to  form  large  apartments.  A curious  feature 
is  that  the  lintels  of  both  windows  outside  are 
traceried  as  in  chapel  windows. — Newcastle  Journal. 

A Simple  Rook  Truss.— In  the  design  of  work- 
I shops,  sheds,  and  other  buildings,  where  fairly  large 
I areas  have  to  be  covered  at  a minimum  cost,  the 
adoption  of  the  Holt  roof  truss  may  frequently  be 
advantageous.  Although  ao  new  theory  is  involved, 
the  truss  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  cast-iron, 
steel,  and  timber,  having  greater  strength  and 
lightness  than  timber  alone,  while  costing  less  than 
steel.  Taking,  as  an  example,  a truss  of  40  ft.  span, 
there  are  two  principal  rafters,  joined  at  the  ridge 
by  means  of  a cast-iron  saddle  and  fitted  at  each 
end  with  a cast-iron  shoe  ; four  timber  struts  ; 
four  diagonal  ties,  each  formed  of  steel  rods,  and  a 
main  tie  consisting  of  eight  steel  rods.  Each  strut 
is  received  at  its  lower  end  by  a cast-iron  shoe 
having  lugs  into  which  the  diagonal  and  horizontal 
rods  are  screwed.  The  upper  ends  of  the  struts 
are  joined  to  the  rafters  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  the  upper  ends  of  the  diagonals  by  means  of 
connecting  bosses,  while  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
main  ties  are  screwed  into  lugs  cast  on  the  rafter 
shoes.  The  principals  are  usually  spaced  10  ft. 
apart,  and  timber  purlins  can  easily  be  fixed  for 
j carrying  slate,  glass,  or  other  roof  covering.  One 
] special  feature  of  the  system  is  that  the  trusses  can 
be  readily  erected  and  fixed  without  the  aid  of 
skilled  labour. 


LEGAL. 

ALLEGED  INJURY  TO  LAND  THROUGH 
TUNNELLING  OPERATIONS. 

The  case3  in  re  the  Great  Northern  and  City 
Railway  Co.  and  Mr.  Richard  Long  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on 
the  35th  ult.,  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Long  from  an 
order  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in  Chambers,  under 
Section  41  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  186S, 
directing  that  an  issue  should  be  tried  in  the  High 
Court  before  a Judge  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
and  a special  jury.  It  appeared  that  a question 
arose  between  the  Company  and  Mr.  Long  in 
respect  of  lands  of  Mr.  Long  which  he  alleged  had 
been  injuriously  affected  by  some  tunnelling  opera- 
tions carried  out  under  the  Company's  statutory 
powers.  In  the  ordinary  course  this  question 
would  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Under 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  and  a jury,  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845. 

On  the  ca3e  being  called  on  Mr.  Danckwerts, 
K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Geo.  Caber),  took  the  pre- 
liminary objection  that  this  Court  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  the  appeal,  the  appeal  laying  not  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  to  the  Divisional  Court. 

Their  lordships,  after  hearing  Mr.  C.  C.  Scott  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Long,  upheld  the  objection  and  dis- 
missed the  appeal,  the  costs  to  be  costs  in  the 
proceedings. 

BUILDING  DISPUTE  TO  BE  TRIED 
AT  LEEDS. 

The  case  of  Mr.  P.  Hogg  v.  W.  Gray,  came 
q before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
l Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens- 
1 Hardy,  on  the  aoth  ult.,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
3 defendant  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich 
1 in  the  Chancery  Division,  dated  February  24,  1902. 
j The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 

! restrain  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  light  and 
air  coming  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  and  the  order 

I appealed  from  was  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  to  strike  out  part  of  the  statement  of 
1 claim. 

* Mr.  Upjohn,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Ashton  Cross)  in 
support  of  the  appeal,  contended  that  the  paragraph 
in  question  ought  to  be  struck  out,  as  it  was  un- 
: necessary  and  tended  to  prejudice  and  embarrass 
11  the  fair  trial  of  the  action.  The  plaintiff  was  asking 
l fora  mandatory  injunction  and  the  case  had  been 
remitted  to  Leeds  for  trial  with  a jury. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  K.C.  (for  the  plaintiff),  was  not  sure 
3 that  it  had. 

L Mr.  Upjohn  said  that,  at  any  rate,  the  action  was 
■ to  be  tried  at  Leeds,  and  the  defendant  was  very 
:i  anxious  to  keep  off  the  pleadings  anything  that  was 
is  likely  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  jury  though  it 
Q would  not  perhaps  affect  the  mind  of  a judge.  The 
U paragraph  in  question  was  to  the  effect  that  the 

I defendant  and  hi3  architect,  and  subsequently  his 
solicitor,  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
plaintiff’s  solicitors  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  plaintiff  from  commencing  proceedings,  not- 
withstanding which  the  defendant  had  continued 
to  build.  Shortly  afterwards  the  defendants’ 
solicitors  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  them  the  plaintiff  would  have  applied  for 
an  interlocutory  injunction.  It  was  admitted  that 
these  negotiations  were  without  prejudice,  and  in 
order  for  the  paragraph  complained  of  to  be  of  any 
use  to  the  plaintiff  the  negotiations  would  have  to 
be  disclosed.  They  commenced  on  November  5, 


and  concluded  on  November  28,  and  the  defendant 
was  willing  to  undertake  not  to  plead  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  subsequently  to 
November  5,  1901. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  without  calling  upon 
Mr.  Renshaw  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


A CORPORATION’S  BY-LAWS. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  25th  ult.  delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayor  of  Devonport  v.  Tozer  & Son,  an  action  by 
the  plaintiffs  claiming  1.  An  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  erecting  or  continuing  the 
erection  of  any  building  upon,  and  from  laying  out 
any  new  street  intended  for  use  as  a carriage-road 
upon  or  in  connexion  with  the  defendants’  building 
estate  known  as  “ Great  Three  Corners  ’’  without 
having  previously  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs,  in 
accordance  with  the  Corporation’s  by-laws,  and 
obtained  their  approval  to,  proper  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  such  building  and  street,  respectively,  and 
from  laying  out  or  constructing  any  such  street, 
as  aforesaid,  so  that  the  width  thereof  shall  be 
less  than  36  ft.,  or  being  a street  exceeding 
200  ft.  in  length,  and  intended  to  form 
the  principal  approach  or  means  of  access 
to  any  domestic  building,  public  building,  or 
building  of  the  warehouse  class  with  a carriage 
road  of  less  than  24  ft.  in  width  or  without  a foot- 
way on  each  side  thereof  of  a width  not  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  width  of  such  street,  or 
otherwise  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  by-laws  ; (2)  an  order  on  the  defendants 
to  remove,  alter,  or  pull  down  all  works  begun  or 
done  by  the  defendants  as  aforesaid  contrary  to  the 
said  by-laws  or  any  of  them  ; and  (3)  alternatively 
a declaration  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
remove,  alter,  pull  down,  or  otherwise  deal  with 
any  works  begun  or  done  by  the  defendants  as 
aforesaid  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
or  any  of  them.  The  facts  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  judgment : — 

His  lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  said 
that  the  action  was  by  the  Corporation  of  Devon- 
port, as  the  urban  authority  of  the  district  of  the 
borough,  against  the  defendants,  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  described  in  the  statement  of  claim  as 
a building  estate  known  as  “Great  Three  Corners.’ 
This  piece  of  land  contained  a little  more  than  three 
acres,  and  was  in  the  shape  of  a triangle,  one  side 
abutting  upon  a public  highway  for  all  kinds  of 
traffic,  known  as  Ham-lane,  and  another  side  upon  a 
similar  public  highway,  known  a3  Tavistock-road, 
which  road  was,  prior  and  down  to  November,  1900, 
a main  road  leading  from  Devonport  to  Tavistock, 
and,  as  such,  vested  in  the  County  Council.  The 
roadway  of  Ham-lane  was  within  the  Borough  of 
Devonport,  the  fence  of  the  defendants’  land  being 
down  to  November,  1900,  the  boundary  of  the 
borough  there.  But  the  defendants’  land,  together 
with  the  portion  of  Tavistock-road  upon  which  the 
defendants’  land  abutted,  was  within  the  rural 
district  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  the  land  on  the 
opposite  side  up  to  the  fence  of  the  road  being  in 
the  borough  of  Plymouth.  Within  the  rural  district 
of  Plympton  St.  Mary  there  were  and  are  certain 
by-laws  with  respect  to  new  streets  framed  under 
Section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
Such  by-laws  provide  inter  alia : — r.  “Width 
applied  to  a new  street,  mean3  the  whole  extent  of 
space  intended  to  be  used,  or  laid  out  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  used  as  a public  way."  “ With  respect  to 
the  level  of  new  streets  3.  Every  person  who 
shall  lay  out  a new  street  shall  lay  out  such  street 
at  such  level  as  will  afford  the  easiest  practicable 
gradients  throughout  the  entire  length  of  such  street 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  easy  and  convenient 
means  of  communication  with  any  other  street  or 
intended  street  with  which  such  new  street  may  be 
connected  or  may  be  intended  to  be  connected,  and 
as  will  allow  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  or  by-law  in  force  within  district  for  the 
regulation  of  new  streets  and  buildings.’’  “With 
respect  to  the  width  and  construction  of  new 
streets  :—4-  Every  person  who  shall  lay  out  a new 
street  which  shall  be  intended  for  use  as  a carriage- 
road  shall  so  lay  out  such  street  that  the  width 
thereof  shall  be  36  ft.  at  the  least.’’  “ 5.  Every 
person  who  shall  construct  a new  street  which 
shall  exceed  100  ft.  in  length  shall  construct 
such  street  for  use  as  a carriage-road,  and 
shall,  as  regards  such  street,  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  every  by-law  relating  to  a new 
street  intended  for  use  as  a carriage-road.”  “7. 
Every  person  who  shall  construct  a new  street  for 
use  as  a carriage  road  shall  comply  with  the  follow- 
in"  requirements,”— then  follow  specifications  as  to 
the  mode  of  construction,  levels,  and  so  on.  Then 
By-law  90  provides  that  every  person  who  shall 
intend  to  lay  out  a street  shall  give  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  certain  notices  and  deliver  plans  and 
sections  of  such  intended  street,  and  By-law  97 
provides  that  “Every  person  who  shall  offend 
against  any  of  the  foregoing  By-laws  shall  be  liable 
for  every  such  offence  to  a penalty  of  5L  and  *n  the 
case  of  a continuing  offence  to  a further  penalty  of 
40s  for  each  day  after  written  notice  of  the  offence 
from  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Justices  or  Court  before  whom  any 
complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceedings  may  be 
taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may,  if  they 
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think  fit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a penalty  of  any 
sum  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  this  By-law.”  And  98  : “ If  any  work 
to  which  any  of  the  By-laws  relating  to  new 
streets  and  buildings  may  apply  be  begun 
or  done  in  contravention  of  any  such  By- 
law, the  person  by  whom  such  work  shall  be  so 
begun  or  done,  by  a notice  in  writing,  which  shall 
be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
shall  be  duly  served  upon  or  delivered  to  such  per- 
son, shall  be  required  on  or  before  such  day  as  shall 
be  specified  in  such  notice  by  a statement  in  writing 
under  his  hand  or  under  the  hand  of  an  agent  duly 
authorised  in  that  behalf  and  addressed  to  and  duly 
served  upon  the  sanitary  authority  to  show  sufficient 
cause  why  such  work  shall  not  be  removed,  altered, 
or  pulled  down  ; or  shall  be  required  on  such  day 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  specified  in 
such  notice  to  attend  personally  or  by  an  agent 
duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  before  the  sanitary 
authority  and  show  sufficient  cause  why  such  work 
shall  not  be  removed,  altered,  or  pulled  down.  If 
such  person  shall  fail  to  show  sufficient  cause  why 
such  work  shall  not  be  removed,  altered,  or  pulled 
down,  the  sanitary  authority  shall  be  empowered, 
subject  to  any  statutory  provision  in  that  behalf,  to 
remove,  alter,  or  pull  down  such  work  ” ; the 
statutory  provision  there  referred  to  being 
Section  158  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
By  Part  5 of  the  Devonport  Corporation  Act,  1900, 
it  was  enacted  that,  as  from  November  9,  1900,  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  comprise  the  defendants'  land  and  the  portion  of 
Tavistock-road  adjoining  thereto,  the  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  that  road  remaining  in  the  Borough 
of  Plymouth.  The  defendants’  land,  though  now 
within  the  Borough  of  Plymouth,  was  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  any  town.  The  by-law3  of 
the  Borough  of  Devonport  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  the  same  effect  as  the  by-laws  of 
Plympton.  It  was  alleged  that  the  defendants, 
prior  to  November  9,  1900,  had  commenced 
to  lay  out  and  construct,  and  were  then  laying 
out  and  constructing,  Ham-lane  and  Tavistock- 
road  as  “ new  streets  ” in  a manner  which 
contravened  the  by-laws  of  Plympton  and  also  of 
the  borough  of  Devonport.  What  the  defendants 
had  done  and  were  doing  was  to  erect  certain 
houses  upon  their  own  land  without  removing  the 
fence  on  either  side,  but  making  the  necessary 
openings  here  and  there  so  as  to  provide  means  of 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  houses  that  were 
being  built.  They  had  done  nothing  more  than  this. 
In  particular,  they  had  not  attempted  to  alter  or 
interfere  with  the  roadway  either  of  Ham-lane  or 
Tavistock-road  ; and  as  it  appeared  to  his  lord- 
ship the  defendants  would  have  been  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and  to  an  action  for  an  injunction,  if  they 
had  done  so,  or  had  in  any  way  intermeddled  with 
the  laying  out  or  construction  of  either  of  these 
highways.  In  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  de- 
fendants’ houses,  considered  merely  as  houses, 
proper  plans  had  been  deposited  with,  and  all 
necessary  notices,  if  any,  given  to,  the  Rural 
Authority  under  the  by-laws  relating  thereto.  Such 
authority,  in  fact,  did  not  formally  either  approve 
or  disapprove  of  these  plans,  but  they  instituted 
no  proceeding  for  penalties  under  the  by-laws,  nor 
did  they  do  anything  under  the  ninety-eighth  by-law 
and  Section  158  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Upon 
the  transfer  effected  by  the  Act  of  1900  the  previous 
right,  if  any,  of  the  Rural  Authority  to  take  pro- 
ceedings for  penalties  under  the  by-laws  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  of  Devonport,  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action.  They  had  not  taken  any 
proceedings  before  the  justices  for  penalties, 
but  had  instituted  the  present  action.  It  was 
admitted  during  the  course  of  the  argument  that 
there  was  no  case  of  an  injunction  as  to  building, 
except  if,  and  so  far  as  the  buildings  might 
contravene  the  by-laws  as  to  the  laying  out  of  a 
new  Btreet.  He  might,  therefore,  treat  paragraph  1 
of  the  claim  as  a claim  to  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  laying-out  Ham-lane  and 
Tavistock-road,  or  either  of  them,  as  new  streets  in 
contravention  of  the  by-laws,  and  the  question  to 
be  determined  was  whether  the  defendants  had 
commenced  and  threatened,  or  intended  to  do  this. 
He  thought  it  was  clear  that  there  had  not  been 
any  laying  out  or  constructing  by  the  defendants  of 
a new  street  in  the  ordinary,  popular,  and  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  and  that  the  defendants  never 
intended  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  it 
wb3  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  they 
intended  not  to  do.  They  had  not  done 
and  had  no  power  to  do  anything  outside  the  fence 
of  their  own  land.  They  had  simply  begun  to  build 
within  their  own  boundary.  He  was  unable  to  see 
now  what  the  defendants  had  done  or  were  doing 
in  laying  out  or  constructing  a new  street  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  within  the  meaning  of  the  by-laws 
unless  there  was  some  judicial  decision  which  com- 
pelled him  so  to  hold.  His  lordship  did  not  think 
there  was  any  such  decision.  As  to  paragraph  1, 
therefore,  of  the  relief  claimed,  the  case  of  the 
plaintiffs  failed  on  the  merits.  With  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  claim,  his  lordship  said  it  would  suffice 
for  him  to  sav  that  the  defendants  had  not  in  his 
opinion  been  shown  to  have  contravened  any  by- 
law. He  was  further  of  opinion  that  the  action 
could  not  have  been  maintained  by  the  Urban 
Authority  even  if  it  had  been  right  on  the  merits,  the 
action  for  an  injunction  not  being  the  proper 
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remedy  He  considered  that  the  action  was  mis- 
conceived. and  must  he  dismissed  with  colts. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
R I Parker  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  Mr. 
D'anckwerts.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Glen  for  the 
defendants. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
(BUILDINGS  IN  STREETS)  ACT,  18S8. 

The  case  of  the  Corporation  of  Blackpool  v. 
Johnson  came  before  a Divisional  Court  of  Kings 
Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Justices  Darling  and  Channell,  on  the  26th  ult.,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Corporation  of  Blackpool  from 
the  dismissal  by  the  justices  of  the  borough  of  an 
information  preferred  by  the  Corporation  against 
the  respondent  under  Section  3 of  the  Public  Healtli 
(Building  in  Streets)  Act,  1888,  the  charge  being 
that  a building  in  Yates-street,  Blackpool,  had 
without  the  consent  of  the  Urban  Authority  been 
unlawfully  erected  and  brought  beyond  the  general 
building  line,  and  that  the  respondent  allowed  the 
offence  to  continue  after  written  notice  on  June  3, 
1 go  1.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  raised  in  the 
form  of  a special  case,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1900, 
and  January,  1901,  plans  of  the  premises  in 
question  consisting  of  a shop,  house,  and 
cellar,  or  workshop,  were  submitted  to  the 
Building  Plans  Committee  of  the  borough  by  George 
Hardman,  the  then  owner,  who  had  built  the  pre- 
mises. Notwithstanding  that  the  plans  were  dis- 
approved on  each  occasion,  Hardman  erected  the 
premises.  The  cellar  was  12  ft.  beyond  the  building 
line,  and  1 ft.  9 in.  above  the  level  of  the  street 
adjoining,  this  being  the  contravention  complained 
of.  It  theD  appeared  that  Hardman  became  bank- 
rupt, and  then  the  premises  passed  to  the  respondent, 
to  whom  the  appellants,  on  June  3,  1901,  gave  notice 
that  he  had  committed  an  offence  under  Section  3 of 
the  Act,  and  was  liable  to  a penalty  of  40s.  for  every 
day  during  which  the  offence  was  continued  after 
the  receipt  of  the  notice.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  respondent  was  aware  that  Hardman  had 
brought  the  building  forward  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Urban  Authority.  On  behalf  of  the 
respondent  it  was  contended  that  he  was  not 
liable,  as  he  had  committed  no  offence.  The  case 
for  the  appellants  was  that  if  the  successive  owner 
were  not  liable  the  Act  would  become  ineffective. 
The  Justices  held  that  the  respondent  had  not, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  urban  authority, 
erected  or  brought  forward  a building  in  a street 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building 
on  either  side  thereof  in  the  same  street,  and  was 
not  therefore  liable  to  the  penalty,  and  dismissed 
the  information.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the 
Corporation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  for  the  appellants  (the  respondent  was 
not  represented),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  what  was  suggested  was  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  of  a house  from  a 
builder  continued  to  keep  the  house  up  after  he  had 
notice  that  the  building  projected  too  far,  he  was 
therefore  liable.  His  lordship,  however,  did  not 
think  that  the  case  of  a person  who  had  bought  a 
house  which  caused  an  obstruction  was  dealt  with 
by  the  section.  After  dealing  with  the  cases  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  his  lordship  said  he  thought  the 
magistrates  had  taken  the  right  view  of  the  section. 
Much  more  stringent  words  would  be  necessary  in 
order  that  a person  might  be  convicted  in  circum- 
stances such  as  those  they  had  before  them.  He 
thought  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell 
concurred. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

21,465.— Hot  Water  Apparatus  (Domestic)  : 
y.  E.  Simmance  and  J.  Abady. — The  water  is 
caused  to  flow  through  a cross  tube  from  the  one 
portion  of  an  outer  chamber  into  the  other,  and 
thence  down  and  up  other  chambers  into  one  above. 
A central  flue  is  provided  for  the  products  of  com 
bustion.  A constant  head  is  maintained  with  a tank 
which  is  joined  with  a feed-pump  to  the  overflow- 
tank,  and  for  calorimetrical  purposes  the  heated 
water  is  conveyed  through  a swinging  funnel  into  a 
measure  during  the  consumption  of  any  ascertained 
amount  of  oil  that  has  been  measured  with  a 
balance,  or  whilst  a gas  meter  records  the  consump- 
tion of  a certain  volume  of  gas. 

21,483. — A Material  for  Fire-bricks,  Furnace- 
linings,  Crucibles,  &c.  : W.  S.  Rawson  and 
R.<  D.  Littlefield. — A refractory  and  impervious 
material  is  compounded  of  finely-powdered 
magnesium  oxide  and  a highly-basic  borate,  or  o.l 
magnesia,  dolomite,  and  a fusible  compound  of 
boron,  the  moulded  articles  being  baked  at  a high 
temperature  ; they  will,  it  is  claimed,  resist  the 
chemical  action  of  molten  lead,  oxide,  &c.  For  pre- 
paring the  highly-basic  borate,  either  calcined  lime  at 
a high  temperature  is  mixed  with  boron,  trioxide,  or 
boracic  acid,  or  a mixture  of  borates  is  used. 

21,506.— Rock-drills  : R.  D.  Harris.—  The  frame 
carries  bevel-wheels  which  drive  another  bevel- 
wheel  that  turns  a tube  which  slides  within  it  and 
oa  which  are  mounted  a drill-socket  and  a split 


feed-nut,  the  nut,  working  over  a feed-screw 
secured  in  the  frame,  is  to  be  opened  and  closed 
with  a right  and  left-hand  screw,  or  by  other 
means,  racks  and  pinions  serve  for  an  adjustment 
of  an  extensible  standard  made  in  two  parts  and 
notched  for  engagement  with  projections  from  the 
frame. 


21,515.— Metallic  Fencing  : R.  R.  Main.— 
Notches  are  cut  near  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical 
bars  in  order  that  after  the  bars  have  been  inserted 
through  openings  in  an  upper  horizontal  bar,  and 
turned  therein,  the  latter  bar  will  sustain  them,  and 
the  vertical  bars  can  then  be  locked  in  position 
with  a horizontal  bar  beneath  having  similar  open- 
ings. For  supporting  and  steadying  the  vertical 
bars,  wedge-plates  are  inserted  into  slits  in  the  bars, 
and  are  then  fastened  to  the  horizontal  bar  by  screw 
bolts.  Angle-plates  secure  the  upper  and  lower 
horizontal  bars  to  the  standards,  and  recesses  in  the 
horizontal  arms  of  the  plates  take  rollers  or  balls 
that  will  allow  for  contraction  or  expansion  caused 
by  variation  of  temperature. 

21,527.— A Method  of  Glazing:  J.  Allen.— 
Clips  attach  the  panes  to  non-rebated  sash-bars,  and 
no  woodwork  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  weather. 
One  side  of  the  clip  is  secured  to  the  sash-bar.  A 
connecting-bar,  which  overlaps  one  pane,  con- 
stitutes a stop  for  the  intermediate  pane,  whilst  the 
pane  above  is  clipped  by  the  overlapping  rebated 
cornerpiece.  For  the  ends  of  the  roof,  greenhouse, 
&c.,  simple  cranked  clips  will  serve,  but  the  clips 
may  be  fashioned  in  various  shapes. 

2i,S53- — Preparation  of  Paints  : F.  Gerhardt. 
— A coating  or  wash  for  plaster,  stucco,  and  similar 
work,  as  well  as  a medium  for  water-paints,  con- 
sists of  an  admixture  of  equal  parts  of  casein  freed 
from  grease  and  Portland  or  other  cement  with 
water  and  some  antiseptic  from  which  the  sediment 
has  been  separated.  The  liquid  will  form  a vehicle 
for  paints,  and  the  sediment,  having  been  ground 
and  mixed  with  liquid,  will  serve  either  as  a paint 
or  as  a coating  for  stucco,  plaster,  &c. 

21.559- — Bricks  and  Blocks  for  Builders’ 
Use  : C.  G.  Picking. — Refractory  and  sound-deaden- 
ing bricks  and  blocks  are  made  hollow  and  with 
middle  interlocking  ribs  and  recesses.  They  are 
also  divided  into  cells,  and  may  be  either  pierced  or 
closed  at  the  bottom. 

21,574. — Blades  for  Picks  : H.  Davies. — A 
shoulder  of  the  blade  bears  against  the  head,  in  the 
eye  of  which  the  blade  is  secured  by  the  end  of  a 
spring  screwed  on  to  the  head  ; a bolt  and  a nut 
clamp  the  cheeks  tightly  against  the  handle.  In 
another  form  the  handle  is  pierced  for  the  blade, 
and  so  extends  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

21,580. — A LIFT- VALVE  : A.  Morrison. — The  spindle 
of  the  tap,  which  is  intended  for  the  supply  to 
sinks,  &c.,  has  a double-threaded  screw  in  order 
that  the  valve  shall  become  fully  opened  with  a 
half-turn  of  the  handle.  The  inlet  is  set  at  a right 
angle  to  the  outlet,  and  in  order  that  the  handle 
may  be  rendered  adjustable  for  wear  the  handle 
end  of  the  spindle  is  fashioned  with  a polygonal 
cross-section. 

21,591.— A Slow-combustion  Fire-grate  : J.J. 
Chavasse. — Firebrick  slabs,  corrugated  on  their 
faces,  constitute  the  inclined  sides  of  the  grate,  and 
at  the  back  are  chimney-draught  passages,  whereof 
the  lower  ends  communicate  with  other  passages 
that  are  regulated  with  slides,  and  the  upper  ends 
with  an  outlet  into  the  chimney.  The  bottom  of 
the  grate  may  be  fitted  with  a registering  air- 
regulator  that  slides  upon  bearers  against  the 
corrugated  slabs,  and  with  an  ordinary  air-regulator 
at  its  front. 

21,596.— Roofing  Materials  and  Appliances: 


G.  Brack. — The  inventor  fixes  wire-netting  over  the 
rafters  or  framework  of  the  roof,  or  stretches  wires 
from  the  wall-plates  to  the  ridge,  or  from  one  rafter 
to  another,  or  in  both  those  two  directions,  and 
affixes  tiles,  slates,  or  plates  to  the  wires  or  battens 
with  nibs,  wires,  clamps,  or  pins.  The  wires  are 
either  cemented  in  grooves  in  the  tiles,  or  are  taken 
by  holes  made  in  them.  Horizontal  rings,  wires,  or 
braced  frames  are  employed  for  the  building  up  of 
spires  and  cupolas,  wires  being  extended  from  a 
middle  pole  over  the  frames  or  rings.  Wires 
fastened  to  the  walls  and  a middle  ring,  or  diagonal 
cross-wires,  serve  to  sustain  a flat  roof. 


21.598 — Means  of  Escape  from  Fire:  J.  M. 
Swift.— The  inventor  devises  a light  bridge  that  will 
afford  escape  from  one  building  to  another.  He 
disposes  four  cables  at  the  corners  of  a rectangle, 
and  joins  them  to  plates  that  are  fixed  in  the  walls, 
&c.,  with  eye-bolts,  to  be  tightened  with  nuts,  the 
bridge  can  be  gained  from  balconies  at  its  ends,  and 
wire-cloth  fastened  to  the  cables  constitute  its 
bottom  and  sides. 

21,614. — Improvements  in  Painters’  Brushes  : 
G.  A.  Siday. — In  order  to  vary  the  stiffness  of  the 
bristles  is  provided  a metallic  bridle,  in  either  sheet 
or  wire,  fitted  with  fixed  broad  hooks,  or  eyelets,  or 
lacing  hooks  and  studs,  which  are  to  be  pulled 
together  with  a cord  that  is  tied  around  the  handle 
and  secured  to  a hook  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridle  ; when  the  hooks  or  eyelets  are  thus  laced 
closely  together  one  end  of  the  bridle  will  overlap 
the  other. 

21.631.— Winding  Machines  : M.  T.  Kane  and 
J.  E.  Kane.— A rafehet  wheel  and  two  side  flanges 
that  guide  two  blocks  fitted  with  pawls  linked 
together  in  pairs  are  fitted  at  the  end  of  a winding- 
barrel  ; a rack  upon  the  upper  one  of  the  blocks 
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engages  with  a pinion  on  the  boss  of  a rocking 
lever ; the  two  blocks  will  thus  be  moved  in 
opposed  directions  around  the  ratchet-wheel  with 
the  rocking  of  the  lever ; at  a down  stroke  of  the 
lever  the  lower  block  will  slip  and  the  upper  block 
will  drive,  but  with  its  up  stroke  those  two  actions 
will  be  respectively  reversed.  For  a positive 
lowering  of  the  load  there  are  arranged  projecting 
pins  that  will  work  the  pawls  automatically  and 
throw  them  into  disengagement  when  they  are 
moved  in  the  direction  for  raising  the  load.  [ 

21,637.  — Wall  Fastenings  for  Pipes,  &c.  : 
T.  B.  Saner. — The  spike  of  a hook  or  staple  is  made 
detachable  from  its  hook  ; in  one  shape  of  the  con- 
trivance the  pointed  end  of  the  flat  spike  is  passed 
through  a slot  cut  in  the  hook,  which  is  retained  in 
its  place  by  the  head  of  the  spike.  In  another  shape 
the  head  of  the  spike  is  inserted  through  a long  slot 
in  the  hook  and  a pin  or  screw  holds  the  latter  in 
its  place. 

21,667.  — Appliances  for  Ball  - and  - Float 
Valves  and  Lift  Valves  : C.  C.  Lapsley. — Fluid 
pressure  maintains  the  lift  valve  (which  is  worked 
with  a handle  or  float  lever)  against  a seating  that 
consists  of  two  parts,  surrounded  with  a coupling 
ring,  attached  between  the  inlet  portion  and  the 
outlet  portion  of  the  casing,  which  has  an  inner 
flange  within  its  lower  portion  ; the  valve  stem  is  in 
engagement  with  a recess  in  a wing  which  lies 
loosely  upon  an  eccentrical  shaft  mounted  upon 
trunnions,  which  are  passed  through  the  casing  and 
are  slotted  for  the  ends  of  the  working  lever. 

21,692.— Construction  of  Urinals  : J.  Duckett 
& Son  and  J.  W.  Bullock. — Discarding  the  custom- 
ary copper  sprinkling-pipes,  the  inventors  fasten  an 
earthenware  scroll  between  the  caps  and  the  back 
of  each  stall.  The  joint  between  the  caps  is  covered 
with  a conduit-block  which  is  extended  downwards 
to  meet  the  scroll. 

21,792.— A Contrivance  for  Testing  Drains  : 
J.  Macdonald  and  A.  Macdonald. — In  place  of  the 
combustion  chamber  specified  in  Nos.  14,056  of 
18S4,  and  7*965  of  1898,  a spiral  of  wire  is  secured 
to  the  plug  and  the  combustible  material  is  packed 
into  it.  An  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  low 
pressures  comprises  a delivery  pipe  fitted  with  hand 
bellows  in  communication  with  a chamber,  of  which 
the  outlet  has  a water-sealed  bell  for  its  covering, 
the  rising  whereof  marks  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  is  derived  from  an  air-pump.  For  high  pres- 
sures a water  or  other  gauge  is  provided,  the  cover 
of  the  casing  being  screwed  on. 

21,799. — Improvements  in  Steps  and  Risers: 
y.  B.  Sangwin. — The  risers  and  steps  are  moulded 
in  concrete,  artificial  stone,  or  other  composition, 
with  apertures  or  ventilation-holes  for  the  flow  of 
air  into  chambers  or  cellars  behind  them ; at  the 
back  of  the  step  are  guides  for  a ventilator  or  slide- 
valve. 

21,913. — Process  of  Moulding  Bricks  : A. 
Clemens. — A horizontal  screw  propels  the  common 
clay  for  the  body  of  the  brick  through  a chamber 
into  the  die  or  mouthpiece,  whilst  a vertical  screw 
forces  the  better  facing-clay  downwards  into  the 
mouthpiece  ; between  the  feeding-chambers  is  set 
an  adjustable  dividing-plate  which  controls  the 
amount  of  the  supply  of  the  facing-clay. 

21,948. — Concrete-mixing  Machinery:  S.  P. 
McKelvey. — Pivoted  scoops  upon  the  drum,  which  is 
open  at  both  its  ends,  force  the  material  upwards  to 
a certain  point,  as  the  drum  turns,  after  which  they 
fall  over  and  throw  the  material  down  and  across 
the  drum.  The  scoops  may  be  mounted  obliquely, 
or  the  material  may  be  worked  from  the  feed  to  the 
point  of  discharge  by  means  of  inclined  deflectors 
arranged  within  the  drum. 

21,960.— Roofs  and  Roofing  : G.  A.  Nebeliug.— 
Cardboard,  cloth,  oil-paper,  or  similar  sheets,  are 
used  for  caulking  tiled  roofs  ; to  one  edge  of  each 
sheet  is  affixed  a channel  strip  or  clip  of  metal, 
which  will  fasten  the  edge  of  the  next  sheet  over 
the  rib  of  the  next  tile.  Metallic  clips  fasten  the 
tiles  on  to  the  battens. 

21,967. — A Pantograph  or  Copying  Instru- 
ment : N.  Kotko. — The  instrument  is  devised  for 
making  many  copies  at  once,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
different  scales.  Two  sets  of  links  connect  two 
parallelograms  together  ; a bar,  which  is  pivoted  at 
its  middle  point  to  a fixed  bar,  is  linked  adjustably 
to  the  outer  sides  of  the  parallelograms,  the  links 
being  rendered  adjustable  with  screws  and  sleeves. 
At  various  points  along  the  sides  of  the  links  and 
parallelograms  are  disposed  the  holders  for  the 
copying-pencils. 

22,007. — Mechanism  for  Cranes:  R.  A.  Need- 
ham and  R.  L.  Kemp. — The  inventors  contrive  that 
the  travelling  crane  shall,  as  it  reaches  a certain 
point  on  the  rails,  receive  a trolley  from  a side- 
rail  mounted  in  a frame,  and  shall  transfer  the 
trolley  at  another  point  of  its  course  on  to  an 
opposite  side-rail  ; provision  is  made  for  preventing 
the  trolley  from  running  over  the  ends  of  the 
crane  gantry  when  it  is  not  opposite  to  either 
transfer-point;  at  those  two  points  are  notched  plates 
which  engage  with  the  hooked  end  of  a rod,  whilst 
at  intervening  points  a plate  will  keep  the  rod 
down  and  so  stop  the  trolley,  the  rods  are  carried 
by  pivoted  levers  at  the  inner  ends  of  which  are 
friction-wheels  for  engagement  with  the  top  of  the 
trolley ; on  the  descent  of  those  ends — as  the 
trolley  passes  on  to  a side-rail — the  gantry  will 
remain  locked  by  the  lever  until  the  trolley  has 
been  returned. 
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1  22,014.— Water  Supply  for  Baths  : H.  L. 
'Boulton. — Two  disc-valves,  carried  by  spindles 
.which,  under  normal  conditions,  are  supported  by 
springs  in  cylinders,  control  the  supply  of  hot  and 
icold  water,  respectively.  Two  plugs  upon  a cross- 
bar engage  with  the  cylinders,  and  are  to  be  lifted 
and  lowered  with  a key  that  acts  through  a nut 
:upon  the  stem  of  the  handle.  For  cutting  off  either 
tone  or  the  other  supply  a disc  is  fitted  upon  the 
ipindle,  and  for  the  opening  of  one  valve  before  the 
ither  its  spindle  is  made  longer. 

22,041. — A Method  of  Casting  Pipe-Bends  : 

. P.  Fullerton. — The  invention  relates  to  the 
:asting  of  pipe-bends  for  closets,  sinks,  &c,,  with  a 
letal  core,  which  shall  insure  a smooth  inner  sur- 
ace  ; the  screwed  ends  of  the  core,  which  i3  bent 
:o  the  arc  of  a circle,  are  fixed  with  collars  which, 
after  the  bend  has  been  cast,  are  firstly  unscrewed 
and  next  screwed  on  again  over  the  bend  for  keep- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  mould  in  position,  then  a 
collar  is  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  bend,  and  a 
screw-plug  is  inserted  and  screwed  in,  whereupon 
the  core  will  be  expelled.  A mould  serves  to  form 
the  flange  on  the  bend. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
lMr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “Sewerage.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — The  four 
(papers  on  " The  Fencing  of  Machinery”  will  be  further 
discussed.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  Meeting). 
Mr.  L.  G.  Crawford  on  “Compressed  Air,  and  its  Appli- 
:ations.”  8 p.m. 

1 Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers , Ltd. — Examination 
for  admission. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  Outfall  Works, 
Barking.  3 p.m. 

! Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Lauder  Technical  School,  Dunfermline. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
[Engineers. — Midland  district  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
1 Birmingham. 

I British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters—  6 p.m. 

I Institute  of  Sanitary.  Engineers , Ltd.  — Examination 
for  admission  to  the  Institute. 

Monday,  April  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1) Election  of 
candidates  for  membership.  (2)  To  read  papers  on  “ Inlay 
and  Marquetry,”  by  Messrs.  Heywood  Sumner  and  W. 
Aumonier,  with  practical  demonstrations.  (It  is  hoped 
that  a loan  of  a number  of  specimens  of  inlay  and  mar- 
juetry  will  be  granted  for  the  occasion  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  authorities.)  8 p.m. 

! Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “ Sewage  Disposal.’’  7 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — Mr.  H.  E.  Bellamy  on 
‘ Australian  Timber  Bridges  and  the  Woods  used  in  their 
Construction."  7.30  p.m. 

| Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Visit  to  Aberdeen. 
Tuesday,  April  8. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section). — Professor 
Beresford  Pite  on  “ Street  Architecture.”  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  R.A.,  will  preside.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Papers  to  be  further 
liscussed— (1)  “ The  Greenwich  Footway-Tunnel,”  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Copperthwaite  ; (2)  “ Subaqueous  Tunnelling 

hrough  the  Thames  Gravel : Baker-street  and  Waterloo 
Railway,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Haigh,  B.Sc.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  9. 

Society  of  Arts. — Major-Gen.  John  F.  Crease,  C.B.,  on 

II  Ceuta  and  Gibraltar.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — (1)  Inspection  in  the  District  of 
Islington  and  at  the  Borough  Disinfecting  Station,  2 p.m. 
'2)  Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse.”  7 p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers , Ltd. — Examination 
tnd  Literary  Committee  at  3.30  p.m.  General  Pur- 
xoses  and  Finance  Committee  at  4 p.m.  Election 
Committee  at  5.15  p.m.  Sessional  meeting  at  7 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
vorks  of  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  Ltd.,  High-street, 
^ambeth,  S.E.  Assemble  at  the  Works  at  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  10. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Discussion  on 
he  paper  by  Messrs.  J.  Swinburne  and  W.  R.  Cooper, 
intitled  “Problems  of  Electric  Railways.”  8 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
lecture  by  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A. 

Friday,  April  ix. 

Architectural  Association. — 1.  Special  meeting  to  con- 
sider some  alterations  and  additions  to  the  by-laws. 
:.  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  on  “The  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Juildings."  7.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen' s Society . — Mr.  J.  I. 
fittle  on  “The  Sewage  Disposal  of  a Country  House.” 

I p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  on 
1 Problems  of  the  Atmosphere.”  9 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. — Annual 
neeting. 


Saturday,  April  12. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Vorks,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  16. 

Society  of  Arts. — Ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  J.  Bridges 

Lee,  M.A.,  on  “ Photographic  Surveying.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

Society  of  Arts  (Indian  Section). — Mr.  Sidney  Preston, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Recent  Developments  in  Punjab 
Irrigation.'  4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  30. 

Society  of  Arts.— Ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Scammell  on  “ The  Timber  Resources  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.”  8 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  24.— By  Barker  & Neale. 

Hampstead. — 23,  Belsize-pk-gdns,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  e.r.  120/.  £525 

Belgravia.— Wilton-cres.,  i g.r.  65/.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  is l.,  with  reversion  2,100 

March  24. — By  Beale  & Capps. 

Notting  Hill. — 216  and  218,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t. 

62  yrs.,  g.r.  16 1.,  e.r.  tool. 875 

142  Walmer-rd.  (S),  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

y-r-  45^ 54° 

By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

East  Ham. — 170,  Browning-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  35/. 480 

By  Browett  & Taylor. 

Lee.— 277,  High-rd.,  u.t.  55$  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  e.r.  65/.  480 

Beckenham. — 39,  Kent  House-rd.,  u.t.  8ii  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  32/. 320 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope  & Drake. 

Stamford  Hill. — No.  101,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 

y-r-  9°^ 950 

By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Chigwell. — High-rd.,  Oak  Farm  House,  and  1 a. 

3 r.  25  p.,  c.,  p 920 

Navestock  Common,  Essex. — Sheep  House  and 

2  a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f.,  y.r.,  13/.  10s 315 

By  G.  A.  McDowell  (at  Stratford). 

Plaistow.— 20,  22,  and  24,  Adine-rd.,  u.t.  75^  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  ,s87.  1 os 425 

March  25. — By  Bradshaw  Brown  & Co. 

Poplar.— 32  to  40,  Well-st.,  u.t.  61}  yrs.,  g.r.  35/., 

w.r.  213L4S 1,400 

By  Moss  & Jameson. 

Wandsworth. — 42,  Devereux-rd.,  u.t.  881  yrs.,  g.r. 

jl.,  e.r.  35/. 325 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  & Etches. 

Pimlico. — 66  and  68,  Hanover-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.,  y.r.  90/.  630 

35,  Hanover-st.,  u.t.  225  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.  7s.,  y.r.  50/.  385 

104,  Alderney-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs,,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  y.r. 

55^. , 475 

21,  Moreton-ter.,  u.t.  28J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 

83^  4S 430 

ia,  Ranelagh-cottages,  u.t.  io£  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  y.r. 

35*-  120 

Fulham. — 435,  North  End-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  9 1.}  y.r.  100/ ' 420 

Norwood. — 79,  Harrington-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  2S.  6d. , y.r.  26/.  205 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Kentish  Town  — 2,  Rhyl-st.,  f.,  e.r.  42/. 600 

Kilburn. — 196,  Carlton  Vale,  u.t.  64I  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  9s.,  e.r.  50/.  ..  420 

Hampstead-rd.,  44,  Mornington-cres.,  f.,  y.r.  55/.  700 

Marylebone — 42,  Langham-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 31.,  y.r.  130/. 925 

Caledonian-rd. — No.  80,  u.t.  32  yrs.  g.r.  8/.,  y.r. 

40/. 400 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  & Co. 

Old  Kent-rd. — Rotherhithe  New-rd.,  The  Royal 

George  p.-h.,  u.t.  49I  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  100?..  1,57° 

By  Fredk.  Warman. 

Holloway. — £2,  Holloway-rd.,  with  land  adjoin- 
ing, {.,  p Loco 

Highbury. — 67,  Highbury  Hill,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

127.  10s.,  e.r.  70/.  565 

Canonbury. — 32,  Canonbury  Pk.  South,  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  65/.  600 

38,  40,  and  42,  Canonbury  Pk.  South,  u.t.  34 

yrs.,  g.r.  2i7.  15s.,  y.r.  190/.  i,595 

83,  Marquess-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r. 

70 1. 54° 

March  26.  — By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 

Poplar.— 50  and  51,  Wells-st.,  f.,  w.r.  37 1.  14s.  ..  33° 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Stratford.— 87  to  111  (odd),  Livingstone-rd.,  u.t. 

65  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  19s.,  w.r.  243/.  2s 1,175 

By  Robins,  Gore,  & Mercer. 

Marylebone  — 66,  Bolsover-st.  ; and  216  and  216a, 

Great  Portland-st.,  u.t.  7$  yrs.,  g.r.  4c/.,  w.r. 

3067.  16s 420 

Soutn  Kensington. — 6,  Prince  Teck-bldgs.  (S),  f. 

y.r.  1127.  t6s 1.53° 

By  Wriford  & Dixons. 

Vauxhall.  — 1,  Auckland-st.,  f.,  y.r.  70 7 1,040 

By  Belcher,  Adkin,  & Belcher  (at  Wantage). 

Challow  Hill,  Berks.— Hill  House  Estate,  6c.  a. 

2 r.  13  p.,  f.,  p 4.350 

By  T.  Lavington  (at  Pewsey). 

Pewsey,  Wilts.— High-st.,  freehold  business  pre- 
mises, y.r.  407. 610 

North  Newnton,  Wilts. -Enclosure  of  meadow, 

3 a.  2 r.  10  p..  f.,  y.r.  7 i. 25° 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hanworth). 

Hanwortb,  Middx.— 1 to  6,  Portland  Cottages, 

f.,  w.r.  577.  4s 795 

1 to  5,  Elder  Cottages,  f.,  w.r.  26 7.  27° 

1,  2,  and  3,  Mary’s  Cottages,  f.,  w.r.  32 1. 10s.  ...  340 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hounslow). 

Hounslow,  Middx.— 99  and  101,  High-st.,  c.,  p...  4°° 

Hanworth-rd..  a building  site,  c.,  y.r.  47. 205 

1 and  2,  Rose  Villas,  f.,  w.r.  337.  16s 5°° 

March  27. — By  A.  H.  Turner  & Co. 

Twickenham,  Middx.— Cambridge  - pk.  - gdns., 

Burley,  f.,  y.r.  1507. 2i°25 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; gdns.  for  gardens ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold 
ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for  improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for 
ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copy- 
hold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for  estimated  rental ; u.t.  for 
unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum ; yrs.  for  years ; 
st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road;  sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  place; 
ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for  avenue  ; yd. 
or  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 11  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles... 196,,  , 

Facing  Stocks 2120  ,, 

Shippers  250  ,,  ’ " 

Flettons ......... . 180  ,,  at  railway  depdt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 12  o ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..  4 6 6|  ,,  )t 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 10  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 ,,  „ „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  .,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ „ „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  „ ,. 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End 15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  00  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  200  „ less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  60  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
char  ge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime 11s.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 11  per  ft 
Bath  ,,  ....  x 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  . . . . 1 6 

Grinshill  ,,  x 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
„ ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  „ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


8 per  ft.  • 
at  rly.  ( 


9» 

3 per  ft. 
deld.  rly. 

7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  c 

A „ 


cube. 

depdt. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bgngor..  12  o oper  1000  of  i2ooatry.dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  xi  10  o ,,  ,, 

16X  8 best  ,,  6 15  o ,,  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  5 o ,,  1, 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 00  ,,  „ 

20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ... . 12  2 6 „ i, 

16X  8 „ „ 7 5 0 „ „ 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o ,,  ,, 

16X8  „ „ 5 17  6 »•  •» 


TILES. 


6 per  r,ooo,  at  rly.  depdt. 
7 per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles...  _ . . 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 0 Per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 •> 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 Per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 

[See  also  p.  355. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  die.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  t< 
te  delivers 

•Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  Guildhall,  York  

May  1 

Hi-rrogai  e,  Ac. , J t.  Isol.  Hosp.  Com 
County  Borough  of  aunder.and  . 

June  1 
Aug.  SO 

•Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Buildings  

100L,  60 1.,  and  25 1 

CONTRACTS 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


New  Roads,  Muswell  Hill  

Institute  and  Public  Hall,  Beamiuster,  Dorset  .... 

Four  V'llas,  Whiteabbey,  Belfast 

Reservoir.  Couonley,  near  Keighley  

Granite  Kerb  aud  Setts  

Laying  Water  Main,  Ac.,  Couway-road  to  Rhos 

Additions  to  Schools,  Lagland-street,  Poole 

Bridge  Works,  Skewen  

Portland  Cement,  Ac.  (18,000  tons) 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

Villa,  Reeolveu,  Wales 

Pavlug  Works,  Ac.,  Uuion-road  

Orauite  Hoad  Metal 

Road  Materials  

Paving,  Ac.,  Marlborough-lane 

Church,  Lisuiullen,  Ireland  

House,  Carlton,  Lowestoft 

Paving,  Ac.,  Hunslet  Goods  Yard,  Leeds 

Additions  to  Schools 

Grauile  Road  Metal  (2,900  tons)  

Granite  ltoad  Metal  

Post  Office,  Omagh,  Ireland  

Wall,  Ac 

Villa,  Wood  Top,  Slaithwaite,  Yorks 

Organ  Chamber,  St.  Peter  s Church,  Mansfield... 

Chapel,  Hawks  worth,  Yorks 

Sewerage  Works  

Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

House,  Burnopfleld,  Durham 

Road  Materials,  Ac.,  Oakham  

Laying  Water-Main,  Harehills  

Paviug  King's  Quay  street  

Cast-iron  Pipes  (40o  tons) 

Two  Villas,  Malone-road,  Belfast  — 

Road  Works,  Oarstang-rcad,  and  Others  

Paving  Ruskin  and  Trowet -streets  

Road  Metal,  Ac.  (1,700  tons),  near  Bsrnsley 

House  and  Cottage,  Parkgate,  Rotherham  

Nurses'  Home,  Eccles  Old-road,  Peodleton  

Road  Works,  Sydney-road,  Cradley  Heath  

School.  Manchester-road,  Swindon  

Road  Metal  (3.5U0  tous),  Sheffield 

Additions  to  Business  Premises 

Sewerage  Works 

Refuse  Destructor  

Works  at  Hospital,  Claverton  Down,  Bath  

Erection  of  Schools  

Schools  Ac.,  Rhosllanerchrugog,  Wales  

Granite  Setts  (2,700  tons) 

Granite  Road  Metal,  Sudbury  

Additions,  Leavesueu  Asylum,  near  Watford 

Heating,  Ac.,  W,  rks,  I.eavesden  Asylum,  nr.  Watford 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

Steel  Girders,  Ac 

Road  Stone,  Ac.,  West  Parade 

Promenade  Works 

Laying  Mains  

Reservoir,  Ac.  

Schojls,  Lexford  Hall  Estate 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

Engineering  Woik,  Ac.,  at  Pumping  Station,  MilforJ 

'Making  New  Roads  at  Ciapham  Common 

Church,  Barton-on- Humber  

Slaughter  House,  West  Kilbride,  N.B 

'Additions,  Ac.,  Aldershot  Police  Station  

'Supply  and  Fixing  of  the  Fircinains  Hydrants  

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

‘New  Coastguard  Buildings,  near  Falmouth 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Foohriw,  Wales... 

Restoration,  Holy  Trinity  Cnurch,  Mickiegate,  Yoik 
' Terra-Cotta  Public  Baths.  Old  Trafford,  Maucheste. 

•Maintenance  a. id  Repair  <>f  Main  Roads  

•Boundary  Walls,  Shepherd's  Bush  

•Boundary  Walls  ami  Railing,  Wormwood  Scrubs  

•firemen's  Dwellings,  Ac 

■Public  Street  Lighting  

Additions  to  Workhouse,  near  Colchester 

•Free  Library  Extensions  

'Wiought  Iron  Railings  and  Gates 

Steam  Road  Roller  shed  and  Offices  

'Main  Sewerage  Works  ...  

•Erection  of  Police  Buildings 

Sewerage  Works,  Bridge-street 

Rebuilding  the  snades  lno,  Wakefield  

House,  Uppleby,  Easingwold,  Yorks  

Two  Villas,  Cwmbucb,  Aberdare 

Laying  Water  Pipes,  Wellington,  Salop 

Additions  to  the  Lamb  Inn,  Blaina 

Additions  to  the  Bailer's  Arms  Inn,  Blaina 

shed,  Eastwood  Mills,  Bradford  

Additions  to  Schools 

Bridge  Works,  Commercial  road 

five  Houses,  Normacot,  Stafford  

Boundary  Walls,  Ac 

•lliree  Houses  with  8hop3,  West  Norwood 

•Extension  of  School,  Funny-road,  Barue3 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Edmonton  TJ.D.C 

Colwyn  Bay  U.D.C 

Trustees  of  the  British  Schools 

Glamorgan  County  Council  

Swansea  Town  Council  

St.  Mellons  R.  D.C.  . ...  

Mr.  John  Owen  

Dover  Town  Council  

Shoreliam  R.D.C 

St.  Melons  (Cardiff)  R.D.C 

Cardiff  Corporation  


North  Eastern  Railway  Company 

Griffith3town  School  Board  

Worksop  U.D.C 

Mutford  R.D.C 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin  .... 
Derby  Corporation  


Wdmilow  (J.D.C 

Bingley  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Mr.  J.  Watson  

Rutland  County  Council 

Leeds  Corporation  

Harwich  Town  Counc.l  

Chester  Gas  Co 

Preston  Corporation  

do. 

Hoyland  Nether  U.D.C 

Trustees  . 

Salford  Guardians 

Rowley  Regis  U.D.C 

Kiveton  Park  R. D.C.  

Treorky  Industrial  Co-op.  Society 
Bathgate  (N.B.)  Town  Couocil  .. 
Loughborough  Town  Council  ... 

Old  Brentford  School  Board 

Coventry  Corporation  

West  Suffolk  County  Council  ... 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

Midsomcr  Norton  U.D.C 

Coventry  Corporation  

Bexhill  U.D.C 

do. 

Stamford  Waterworks  Co 

do. 

Ilford  School  Board 

Bexhill  U.D.C 

Stafford  Waterworks  Co 


Ayrshire  County  Council  

M-.uthainptcm  County  Council  . 

West  Ham  Union 

Turpnley  (Cheshire)  U.D.C.  ... 

Admiralty  

•Gelligaer  School  uoud  

Stretford  U.D.C 

Knot  County  Council 

Hammersmith  Guardians  


Hornsey  U.D.C 

do. 

Tendrlng  (Essex)  Guardians  .... 

Wimble  Jon  U.D.C 

West  Ham  Coui-cit  

do. 

Kingsbury  U.D.C.... 

F.ist  Sussex  County  Council .... 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation  . 


Messrs.  Griffiths  Bros.,  Limited 
do. 

Burnham-on-Crouch  (Essex)  S B.  .. 

Bedford  Corporation  

Mr.  11.  Hines  

Barnard  Castle  Gas  Co 

Barnes  School  Board  


Vigors  A Co.,  4.  Frederlck's-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C 

Kitson  A Trot  man.  Fleet-street,  Beaminster 

J-  G.  Lindsay,  Architect,  1,  Glengall-place,  Belfast 

-f.  W.  Broughton,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Skipton 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton 

W.  Jones,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Colwyn  Bay  

FI.  F.  J.  Barnes,  Architect,  Towngate-street.  Poole  ..  

T.  Mausel  Fratiklen,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff — 

J.  Thomas,  Guildhall.  Swansea  

I.  Thomas,  Union  Offices,  Queen’s  Hill,  Newport,  Mon 

Smith  & Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  ... 

H.  K.  Slilgoe,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Dover  

E.  Crlpps.  Council  Offices,  Ham-road.  Shoreham 

I.  Thomas,  Uuion  Offices,  Newport.  Mon  

W.  Harpur,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff 

Fred  shaw,  Architect,  Drogheda  

R.  8.  Cockrlll,  Architect,  Lowestoft  

W.  J.  Cud  worth.  Engineer,  York  

Lansdowne  A Griggs.  Architects,  Newport,  Mon 

G.  II.  Featherston,  Town  Hall,  Worksop  

K.  G.  Marsh,  Surveyor,  Victoria-road,  Lowestoft  

J.  L.  Donnelly,  Architect.  Town  Surveyor,  Omagh  

J.  Ward,  Civil  Engineer,  Babington-laue,  Derby 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  Market  Place.  Huddersfield  

C.  Hodgsou  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

Walker  A Collins  on,  Architects,  Swau  Arcade.  Bradford  ...  

A.  S.  Cartwright,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  Wilruslow  

U.  Bottomley,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Binglev  . 

G.  T.  Wilson,  Architect,  21,  Durham-road,  Blackhill 

B.  A.  Adams,  Council  Offices,  Uakham  

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leeds  

II.  Ditehatn,  Botough  Surveyor,  Harwich 

J.  C.  Belton,  Engineer,  Roudee,  Chester  

Blackwood  A Jury,  Architects,  41,  D.megall-place,  Belfast  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Preston  

do. 

W.  P Young,  Surveyor,  Town  Uall,  Hoyland 

J.  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  

U.  Lord,  Architect,  42,  Deausgate,  Mancnester 

D.  Wrignt,  Council  Offices.  Lawrence  lane,  Old  Hill  

K.  J.  Beswick,  Architect,  35,  Regent-street.  Swindon 

J . P.  Evans,  surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Kiveton  Park,  Sheffield  .. 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Pentrc  

P.  C.  Hart,  Civil  Engineer,  134,  St.  Vmcent-street,  Glasgow 

A.  H.  Walker,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Loughborough 

F.  W.  Gardiner,  Architect,  Barton-street,  Bath 

Nowell,  Parr  A A.  E.  Kates,  Archts.,  5.  Brent-rd.,  Brentford,  W 

Rev.  R.  Roberts,  Laurel  House,  Rhosllanerchrugog 

J.  E.  Swindlehurat,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry  .... 

A.  A.  Hunt,  County  Surveyor,  Sudbury,  Suffolk  

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C 

do. 

Surveyor,  Market  Hall,  MMsomer  Norton  

J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Coventry 

G.  Ball,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bexuill  

do. 

J.  Eunson,  Civil  Engineer,  Northampton 

do. 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  7,  Bank-buildings,  Ilford  

G.  Ball,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bexhill 

W.  Blackshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Borough  Hall,  Stafford  

W.  G.  Ingram,  44,  Theobald' s-road,  Bedford-row,  W.C 

C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

A.  M.  Quaker,  Architect,  Glennank,  Dairy 

County  Surveyor,  Tne  Castle,  Winchester  

F.  J.  Sturdy,  45,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C 

C.  E.  Bruges,  Engineer,  1,  Victoria-street.  S.W 

Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-avenue 
James  A Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-street  Chain oers,  Cardiff  ... 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

E.  Woodhouse,  Architect,  8S,  Mosley-3treet,  Manchester 

County  Surveyor,  Maidstone 

j -I.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  87,  Finsbury-pavement  

| Giles,  Gough,  A Trollope,  Architects,  28,  Craven-street,  Strand.. 

l Council’s  Engineer,  Souihwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

do. 

F.  Whitmore,  Architect,  17,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford 

R.  J.  Thomson,  Architect,  47,  Hill-road,  Wimbledon  

Borough  Engineer,  Towu  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

do. 

Council's  Offices,  Kingsbury-road,  N.W 

County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Lewes  

J.  W.  Brown,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Hartlepool  .. 

Watson,  Son,  A Ellison,  Architects,  Wakefield 

J.  F.  Todd,  Architect,  Uppleby,  Easingwold  

S.  J.  Williams,  Architect,  23,  Montague-terrace,  Aberdare  

G.  Thorneycroft-,  Dunston,  Srafford  

Lansdowne  A Griggs,  Architects,  Newport,  Mon 

do. 

Empsall  A Clarkson.  Architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford  ... 

Chancellor  A Son,  Architects.  Chelmsford  

J.  Lund,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Ha  l,  Bedford  

W.  Wood,  Architect,  atafford-street,  Longtou  

Pugg  A Co.,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle  

— . Blackburn,  0,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W 

C.  limes,  Architect,  50,  Cannon  street,  E.C 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


April  7 
April  8 


April  16 


April  IS 
Apr.l  19 


April  23 
April  25 


{See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•District  Superintendent  

‘Surveyor  

‘Depot  Manager  

Camberwell  Borough  Council  .... 

Rawmarsh  U.D.C 

Metro.  Boro'  of  St.  Marylebone  .. 
Beckenham  U.D.C.  

150/ 

2'.  2s.  per  week  

21.  5s.  per  week  

100/ 

April  14 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  16 
April  21 
April  30 

•Chief  Engineer  aod  Surveyor 

•Clerk  of  Works 

County  Borough  of  Northampton. 

Stepney  Union  

London  County  Council 

6001.  per  annum  

3<.  38.  per  week  

2001.,  8001.,  and  G001 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions , p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  <£•  x..  Public  Appointments, 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  0 x5  0 0 

Battens:  best  2j  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

Deals : seconds  

Battens:  seconds  

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . 

• •«  by  4^  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ii  in.  by  ii  in 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 
or  Meir.el  (average  specifica- 
tion) - 4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 x5  ° 

Swedish  balks 215  0 3 0 0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14  0 0 IS  10  0 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in IS  ° ° x6  10  0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13  10  o 14  10  o 

Battens _ 11  o o 12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


x3  x 


14  o 


4 6 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in 

,,  11  n 3 in.  by  9 *n*  13  0 0 

Battens 11  0 0 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o o 

,1  11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  1200 

„ „ ,,  battens 9 10  o 

Pitch-pine  : deals  . . 16  ° 0 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  ........  010  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o 01 

Oddments  22  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube . . 036 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  ° 2 6 

Small  ,,  ,,  0 2 3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 o 7a 

$ in.  do.  do.  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 10 

Teak,  {jer  load  *6  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 0 3 ° 0 u 

Prepared  Flooring-  Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot 0 *3  0 01 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched « . - - ■ 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shoL: ««  ° o,a  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched ° ■>  6 ° '3  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched " '3  .«  ° '5  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
^ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  7 2 6 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,1  7 x7  ° 8 x7 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  _ , 

nary  sections  7 l7  ° J7 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 0 8 15 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  700  800 


13  6 


17  6 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
iron—  ^ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 15  o 8 5 o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 815  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” . . 10  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  o 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

„ „ t0  24g 11  o o 

,,  ,,  t0  26g 12  10  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  0 - - • 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

,,  n 26  g 14  5 ° - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o ... 

,,  ,,  26  g 1800 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - - - 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

„ ,.  26  g 1450  - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ ,,  26  g 14  5 ° --- 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 0 5 o 915  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14 

Pipe  in  coils  14 

' Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 

Thin  ° 

Copper  nails „ ° 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ° 

Thin  » ° 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  o 

Solder— Plumbers’  ,,  ° 

Tinmen’s  n 0 

Blowpipe  ,•  ° 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds 2$d-  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2±d- 

21  oz.  thirds 3?d- 

,,  fourths ► 3d- 

26  oz.  thirds 4§d. 

„ fourths  4d- 

32  oz.  thirds 53d- 

,,  fourths  5d- 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d- 

21  „ 4d- 

£ Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . . . 

A ..  1.  

i ..  ••  


6* 


2id. 

2jd. 


OILS,  &c.  £ 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 

Jf  ,,  in  barrels  ■>  ° 

” f)  ,,  in  drums  ,1  0 

Boiled,,  ,,  in  pipes 1.  0 

M ,,  in  barrels  1,  0 

M ,,  ,,  in  drums  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - •>  0 

,,  in  drums ,,  0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21 

Red  Lead,  Dry >>  20  1 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o 

Stockholm  Tar Per  barrel  1 : 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. ........ 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

Fine  Ha^d  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work.  . 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  ^ 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting •••■  * 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  . 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J- & N.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 

type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  proi'isionally  accepted. 

BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  premises, 
Montgomery-street,  Birmingham,  for  Fairbanks,  Limited. 
Mr.  Chas.  Hook  Collett,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Hy.  Glover : — 

With  Asphalted  Roof. 

Gill  £3,760  ’ ~ 

Rowbotham 3,535 

Briley 3,320 

Davis 3,008 

Whittall 2,916 

Lee  2,913 

Baker  & Warr  ....  2,87b 


Bishop  

Smith  & Pitts. . 
Morris* 


2,787 

CHELMSFORD.— For  the  extension  of  building  for 
the  Star  Co-operative  Society,  Chelmsford.  Messrs.  Chas. 
and  W.  H.  Pertwee,  architects,  Chelmsford 

With  Fireprcot 
Floor. 

Frank  Johnson ~ £>,575  £1,650 

Ernest  West i,57°  1,620 

Smith  & Son 1,495  ••••  Ii55° 

Wm.  Fincham 1,425  — 

Jesse  Gowers  1,405  1.435 

Lummis  & Son 1,350  1,385 

Henry  Potter  1,300  1,375 

HARPENDEN. — For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Har- 
penden,  Herts,  for  Mr.  Francis  Hollingworth.  Mr.  Lewis 
E.  G.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

G.  & J.  Waterman..  .£2,090  I Miskin  & Sons  £1,980 

Jarvis  & Sons 2,044  I Phillips  & Blake*  ..  1,745 

HARROW.  — For  alterations  to  Ida  Cottage,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bennetts,  Engineer, 
Council  Offices,  Harrow-on-the-Hill  : — 

Bracey  & Clarke,  Watford* £110 

LOUGHBOROUGH  (Leics.).TFor  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  business  premises,  High-street  and  Marlet- 
I u t-  v„.. 


place,  for  Mi 
Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 
gate,  Loughborougn 
Brown  & Son  . 

A.  B.  Clarke*  . 

Ford  & Co.  . . . 

E.  Orton  J 

W.  F.  Harding 


Young,  part  being  occupied  by- 
Mr.  A.  E.  King  archit'  ct,  Baxter- 
Quantities  by  architect  : — 

£3,286  I Barker  & Sen  ...  .£3,070 

3,248  A.  Faulks.  Lough- 

2,119  | bo-ough*  2,950 

3,095  Hutchins  jo  & Son?  2,89a 
3,°7°  I 

Received  too  late. 


MERTHYR  CYNOG.— For  erection  of  vicarage.  M . 
Glendinning  Moxham,  architect,  Swansea  :— 

R.  L.  Williams* *989 

NEWBOROUGH  (Anglesey).— For  the  election  of 
public  hall,  library,  &c.,  for  Mr.  J.  Pn  chard-Jones, 
London.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  architect,  14,  Markei-treetK 
Carnarvon  :— 

W.  Parry  £6,350: 

Without  fireproof  flooring 6,200 

Roberts  & Williams  - S7X9 

Without  fireproof  flooring 5i5>9 

Roberts  Bros ••■;•••••  5.ooo 

If  Cefn  stone  is  used  instead  of  York- 
shire   5i45° 

D.  Owen  5,292 

W.  & O.  Pritchard 5>xS7 

W.  Pritchard  .- 5.°°° 

Without  fireproof  flooring 4,0.0 

R.  & J.  Williams 4,863 

T.  P.  Thomas  .4,860 

Cefn  stone  to  be  used  instead  of  Yorkshire. 

H.  Hughes,  Newborough,  Anglesey*  4,552 

Without  fireproof  flooring 4,32° 

[ See  also  next  page. 
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PAIGNTON.  —For  the  erection  of  five  dwelling-houses 
and  shops,  for  Mr.  W.  Lambshead.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey, 
architect.  Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent  Catter- 
mole  Brown,  Paignton  :— 


Lethbridge 

Parker  Bros 

C.  & R.  E.  Drei 
Webber  & Sons. 


£t3,3c 
• M.559 
' 12,167 
12,085 


F..  Westlake  . . . . £11  865  16 
E.  P.  Bovey  ..  11,835 
Yeo  & Sons,  Tor- 
quay * 11,250 


PAIGNTON.— For  erection  of  cottage  fiats  for  Mr. 
W.  M.  G.  Singer.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey,  architect, 
Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent  Cattermole  Brown, 


raignion  . — _ „ , 

E.  Westlake £2,120  I C.  & R.  E.  Drew  ..  £3.070 

R.  Harris  3,106  Webber  & Sons*. . ..  2,970 

G.  Webber  3>°9°  I 


PURT.EY. — For  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
houses  in  Brighfon-road,  Purley  (first  pair).  Mr.  Frank 
Windsor,  architect,  9 and  10,  Bank  Buildings,  George- 
street,  Crovdon : — 

J.  Horrockst  ..  ..  £1,290  | F.  Clarke £1,586 

Ludlow  & Martin  £i,525 


SWANSEA. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  2,  Glanmor- 
crescent,  Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  archi- 
tect : — . 

T.  & F.  Weaver  ..  £215  o I Henry  Billings £308  15 

Bennett  Bros 315  o | John  Davies* 308  15 


SWANSEA.— For  alterations  to  the  Bungalow,  Sketty. 
Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect : — 

Walters  & John*.  £564 


SWANSEA — For  completion  of  shops  and  premises, 
High-street.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect  : — 
Benjamin  Lewis* £1,9*8 


SWANSEA. — For  a pair  of  cottages,  Skewen,  near 
Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect  : — 
Goodriclge  & Son £560  | Walters  & John* £536 


SWANSEA. — For  a pair  of  villas,  Sketty,  near  Swansea. 
Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect : — 

J.  & F.  Weaver* £1,290 


SWANSEA. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Swansea 
Hospital.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham.  architect  : — 
Walters  & 1 Llovd  Rros.  ..  £2,700  o o 

John  ...  .£2,903  o o Griff  Davi»s . . 2,740  o o 

j.  and  F.  | Thomas,  Wat- 

Weaver  ..  2.891  o o kins  & Co. ..  2,669  3 4 

T.  Richards..  2,850  o o J.  Davies  ... . 2,655  o o 

Maries  & Son  2,850  o o ' Davies  & Co.  2,486  4 o 

Bennett  Bros.  2,835  o o I H.  Billings*..  2,420  o o 

Goodridge  & 

Son 2,830  o o j 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  alteration  and  addition  to 
Bridge  House,  Hoe-street,  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  Wetz. 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Jerram,  C.E.,  architect,  Walthamstow 

Alterations,  Shop  Total. 

&c.  Fittings. 

£ £ £ 

Castle  & Co — ....  — 9°° 

Ridgway  & Son 695  ....  368  ....  1,063 

J.  Reed  857  — — 

White,  Manor  Park*  — ....  — 890 

Baugban  & Co — • • • • 264  

Jones  & Co — 305  ~ 


WEYBRIDGE.— For  National  Schools.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rvan-Tenison,  architect,  12,  Little  College-street,  West- 
minster, S.W.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Schools  and  Master's 
Playground.  House.  Total. 


5 

£1,226 

0 

0 

£5.948 

5 

O 

Barker  & Co. . . 

0 

0 

983 

0 

0 

5.5o6 

0 

0 

A.  & H.  Quibell 

• 4.234 

-> 

0 

1,047 

0 

0 

5.38i 

0 

0 

H.  P.  Hill  .... 

- 4,092 

0 

959 

17 

0 

5.°52 

*3 

0 

Potterton 

. 4.014 

15 

0 

993 

10 

0 

5, 008 

5 

0 

T urtle  & Appleton  3,880 

0 

0 

1,0-0 

0 

0 

4.940 

0 

0 

Somerford  & Son  3,965 

0 

0 

892 

0 

0 

4.857 

0 

0 

Nightingale. . . . 

• 3.771 

0 

0 

1,003 

0 

0 

4,774 

0 

0 

Mitchell  Bros. 

10 

0 

873 

0 

0 

4.722 

4.569 

10 

0 

C.  Horsell  .... 

• 3.^75 

10 

11 

893 

10 

t 

10 

10 

Gathercole  Bros 

• 3.664 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

4.564 

0 

0 

Stanly  Ellis.... 

. 3.604 

0 

0 

916 

0 

0 

4,520 

0 

0 

Smith  & Son  . . 

■ 3.588 

0 

0 

P85 

0 

0 

4.473 

0 

0 

Vigor  & Co.  . . 

• 3.442 

0 

0 

997 

0 

0 

4 439 

0 

0 

Gaze  & Son 

0 

0 

883 

0 

0 

4,4r9 

0 

0 

E.  Chamberlain 

its 

0 

859 

0 

0 

4.226 

10 

0 

Higby  & Rabson 

9 

0 

850 

0 

0 

4.220 

9 

0 

Newland  & Higgs  3,383  00  835  0 0 4,218 

HammondJ  Haslemere  Builders} 

} Informal. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly) U supplied  DIRECT l»om 
the  Office  to  lestdents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  19s.  per  annum  (5a  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " The 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  Dy 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  anntun  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder."  ov  F*id*v  Pawl. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


ST.  MARK’S  WYKE  (Surrey).  — For  erection  of 
virarage  at  St  Mark’s  Wyke,  Surrey.  Mr.  Glendinning 
Moxham.  architect,  Swansea: — 

Henry  Billings*  £1,842 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 


TAUNTON. — For  the  erection  of  refuse-destructor 
buildings,  Target  Field,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Smith,  Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation-street,  Taunton 
Moggrid  ,e  ..  £1,146  5 11  | Page,  Cardiff *£1,071  16  4 
[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,011  3s.  sd.] 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PDLPITS. 


'TIM  ATI's  BITES  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAE  I SB. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  S m 
The  Doolting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham. 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo» 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphaltf 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPBAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fitter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

unmniTTiur  L Dftw/  8,  PRIN0B8  STREET, 
METCHIM  « SON \GX.GEORGB8T.WB8TMIN8TBIi 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Eost  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  & Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 

WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloacean  Asphalte. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  B00FI16. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangements 
IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

ffot  Water  Snutantty  tliyfit  or  dt)qy 

IM  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

In  F.  'Ahrocm  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  house 

The  ' (ERLIF0NT”— 

May  be  seen  in  action  D-nin  ..... 

a,,  results te^ at  EWARTS  GEYSER  FAGTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.W. 

Telephone -751  King’s  Cross.  Established  1834. 

15  Gold  Medals  and  Awards. 


Telegrams— “ Geyser  London. 


April  5,  1902.] 
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RADIATORS. 

IDEAL  BOILERS. 
HEATING  SPECIALITIES. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  OF 

EXCELLENCE  IN  HEATING  GOODS. 


The  largest  assortment  of  Radiators  in  the  world ; every  requirement  can  be  filled.  Boilers 
varying  in  capacity  from  150  to  7,000  square  feet  of  radiation. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  GIVEN  FROM  STOCK. 


NATIONAL  TWO  COLUMN 
RADIATOR. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE, 

“THE  IDEAL  FITTER, 


POST  FREE. 


JMERICANRAPIATOR  Company  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

r.  h„.t  1.1  tor  Roadway,  Footways,  Dam®  Courses,  Roofings,  Warehouse  Floors,  Basements,  Stables,  Coaoh  Houses, 

ts  th.  best  Lavatories!  Tenuis  Courts,  So.  Ml  *•**>•  » I.  MM 

HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

SIRAPITE 
PLASTER. 


PERMANENT 

GREEN 

SLATES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & CO. 

Head  Office;  61,  ST.  MARY  AXE  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

PR0D  . QW 

drake  8l  GORHAM  Ltd.,  66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

DRAKE  & Accun^^JT,  hoiULou"  Telephones  : 7,  and  393,  Westminster,  and  at  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  and  UTO. 


Telegrams : 


platewall  partitions 

, t tt  ivr  Absolutely  Fireproof  and  Soundproof.  No  limit  to 


Now  used  in  all  the  most  important  buildings.  Also  by  H M. 
Board  of  Works  and  London  County  Council  and  specified  by  the 
eading  architects.  , nlooi-- 

These  Platewall  Partitions  being  smooth  faced  no  piaster 

ing  is  required. 

For  further  particulars  apply 

The  LONDON  ~ 

Telephone  No.  0050  Bank. 


Absolutely  Fireproof  and  Soundproof.  No  linut  to  size. 
Rapidly  erected.  Great  saving  in  time  and  space.  Rough-faced 

plates  also  supplied  for  tiling,  &e.  , Qiy, 

Thickness,  2i”,  SI"  and  4 . bize  20  x 26  , and  17  x . 
Pricesfrom  5/6  tc  9/6  per  yard  super  fixed  and  finished 

complete  for  distempering,  papering,  or  painting 

cirfproof  PLATE  WALL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Fio.EWATLfNG  STREET  LONDON,  E.C.  “*»*■«  *■*.. 


SESSIONS  & SONS,  limited, GLOUCESTER. 

ULUUIUI1W  VUI,W)  TZ  Rimn.NC  MATERIAL  MERCHANTS,.. 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  AND 

M anufacturers 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

RAILWAY  STATION  URINALS, 
TABLE6,  SHELVES, 

IN  PLAIN  OR  ENAMELLED  SLATE, 

REGISTER  GRATES,  STOVES,  RANGES. 
JOINERY  AND  MOULDINGS,  Ao. 


BUILDINC  MATERIAL 

of  all  kinds  of 

BATHS,  LAVATORIES, 

CLOSETS,  SINKS,  CISTERNS, 
MILK  COOLERS,  &c,  &c., 
MARBLE,  STONE,  IRON,  OB  WOOD. 

EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  BUILDINflfc 
(Write  for  Price  List «, 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

rpHE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
-L  Limited.  FIRE.  ff* 1 


. . Old  Broad-street, 

...C.  and  •►.*.  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital.  1.200.0002.  Paid-up  300.0001.  Total  Funds, 
per  1,500,0001.— E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


Guardian  fire  and  life  assur- 
ance COMPANY,  Limited. 


Head  Office,  II,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 

Law  Court*  Branch.  21,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital.  £2,000,000. 

Chairman. — Hon.  EVELYN  HUBBARD. 

Deputy  Chairman.— RODERICK  PRYOR,  Esq. 

FIRE  POLICIES  which  EXPIRE  at  LADY  DAY  should  be 
RENEWED  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or 
before  the  9th  day  of  APRIL. 

Applications  f 'r  Agencies  Invited. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department. — A.  J.  RELTON. 


VTORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

society. 


Founded  1797. 

Head  Office,  Norwich — Surrey-street. 

(•50.  Fleet-street,  E.C.  : 71-72,  King  Willlam-st.  E.C.  ; 195, 
London  ) Piccadilly.  W.  : 81.  EJgware-rd.  W.  ; 1,  Victorla-st.  8.W.  ; 
Offices,  ] St.  James's  Branch,  26,  Charles-street ; and  121,  West 
l End-lane,  N.W. 

Amount  Insured £384.630,000 

Claims  Paid 15,000,000 

Agents  Wanted  in  Metropolitan  Districts,  Applications  to  be 
made  to  either  of  the  above  London  Offices, 

Norwich,  March  25th,  1802. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 

BUSINESS.— Old-established  MONU- 


B1 


Machine  joinery  business  for 

SALE,  owing  to  retirement  of  Partner.  Plant  of  high  class 
machines,  large  connection,  long  lease  of  premises.—  For  full  particu- 
lars write  Box  212.  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


TO  LEAD,  GLASS,  OIL,  and  PAPER 

MERCHANTS.— An  old-established  BUSINESS  in  the  north 
of  London  TO  BE  SOLD  to  close  an  estate.  Long  lea--o  at  a low 
rent.  8tock  and  book  debt*  at  a valuation.— For  particulars,  apply 
by  letter  to  Messrs.  BAP.NES,  DUNN,  & BOUGHTON,  Chartered 
Accountants,  52,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE,  FIRST-CLASS  BUILDER’S 

and  IRONMONGERS  BU3INESSS,  with  la-ge  West-End 
connection.  Established  for  upwards  of  30  year*.  The  owner 
retiring,  but  would  continue  in  toe  binlueis  for  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  purchaser.  Particulars  from  " ALPHA,1' 
care  of  Messrs.  R»ynell  A Sod,  41,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 


TTVJR  DISPOSAL,  Good  Joinery,  Office 

X?  Filters  and  Djcorator'a  BUSINESS.  F.itabllsned  30  years 
Well  situitad  in  the  rao*t  central  part  of  Lmdon.  within  half 
mile  of  Charing  Crosi.  References  will  be  given.  Principals  only 
dealt  with.— Address  first  instaucs,  Box  184,  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 


Window  blind  business  for 

SALE,  with  STOCK  and  FIXTURE?,  established  over  50 
years.  Good  HOUSE  and  SBOP,  in  prominent  pisitlnn,  TO  BE  LET 
by  the  year  or  on  lesse.  No  fancy  price  a*ked.  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  givlpg  up.— Apply,  J.  A.  H.  41,  South-street,  Eastbourne. 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE, 

by  order  of  Executors.  A well-established  concern,  about 
forty  miles  from  London,  easy  access  to  ail  parts  for  contracting. 
High-class  jobbing-trade,  and  large  connexion  with  leading  architects. 
Valuation  about  5001.  ; no  premium.  Excellent  premise!,  with  house 
on  lease,  or  the  Freehold  may  be  purchased.  — Apply  to  J. 
MUGGERIDQE.  5,  Bury-street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C. 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column , page  xxii 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

The  Committee  beg  to  announce  th»t  th»  TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  tbe  KING  8 HALL.  Holboru 
Restaurant,  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  22nd,  1902,  at  C 30  p.m. 
FREDERICK  LIONEL  DOVE,  Eaq.  (Messrs.  Dove  Bros  ),  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Gentlemen  connected  with  the  building  trade  are  cordially  Invited 

to  nttsnii 


to  attend. 

Tickets  6a.  each,  may  be  obtained  of  any  member  of  the  Committee, 
“*  JOHN  AUSTIN,  Secretary. 


SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examlna- 
Oous  are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 
Mr  RICHARD  PARRY.  F.S.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  BarrDter-at-Law.  The 
twelve  months'  and  two  years'  courses  commence  ou  APRIL  15th. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtalued  by 
Mr.  PARRY’S  pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations  : — 

Institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Special  Prize  ....  — _ 1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

I,  V;  1893  1896  — 1898  1898  1900  1901 

Penfold  Silver  Medal  1895  1896  — 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  — — . __  1899  1900  — 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — — jggg  jqq, 

NOTE.— !n  1898  the  Crawter  Prize  waa  divided  between  two 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY 
The  above  tabie  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
5 .***?.  RH°.n.?.'  . were  obtained  by  candidates  prepared  by 


Mr.  PARRY,  and  16J  by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
™ Jh<!  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
No.  82.  Victona-street.  Westminster.  Telephone.  680  Westminster 


CANITARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

y 8“*  SCIENCE  EXAMS,  SANITARY 

INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
lor  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
r°rJrT°[/in?  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sanl- 

vL  Honours  Medallist  In  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 

hundred  •accesses.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing— 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  C.8.L  28,  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  B.W. 


CANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  — 


rw  Preparation  tor  ■ . u 

7^nde?c*neSil*«  ao  Text  Book“  ° r ActsTby  c.'h.  clarke] 
Amojx  San.  Inst.  ; bellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 
■unTTi  : M ombei,0<, th#  8oclety  of  Arts  and  of  Soctata  Francaise 
Aids  : — Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  la" 
M M-  : Trade  Nuisances,  6d.  Sanitary  U« 

(New  Edition),  Is,  bd— Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-road.  Ilford  _ 


SA™SAP7  INSPECTORS'  EXAM  IN  A- 

8lNi?iiY  iN8T?TOTFFnr0ATEDr.  "KF®0  VR  “d  ASSOCIATE 
byCorrtnonrtenr»IT^jK  p[ep‘lr“  Cil‘dlda*<  f°r  above  Examination 
Z-.  „7?l^0DdeDC?-  y°  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  100  per 
Mnt.  o[  (.accesses  at  recent  exam?.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS  Illustrated 
£ A *8?“ J,°'  >901'  2a.-Prospectur,T^timtoffiau' 

Ilford.  (Stata  piper.f'1'  M'  Queen  ••gardens,  Northbrook-road 


MUSi?IPA-L  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

A.M.I.O.K^F.ai  APgO^Viltari^'  7 “7  „?raHARD  PARRY, 
dudIIs  bv  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  DreDare* 


AMLC.^fTi  if^INviItariN'7M7wRraHARD  parr 
pupils  by  correspondence  T'.r^thu*'!®*"  PrePa-~ 

of  work  may  be  taken  tn  ’I**1*1!?  examination.  The  course 

According  to  p?eriou^owlVe.  Ild  ‘U 


' twelve  months 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  to. 


LITHOGRAPHED  OORREOTLY  BY  RETURN  OF  POST.  4 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRIOB8. 


PLANS  BEST  STYLH. 


ALLDAY,  LiIimiitiejid. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


TOLIES E Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

ti/  net  ,OT  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
,J/  * Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.LM.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

Iu  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
Iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


Snd  Edition.  Reviled  and  corrected  by  the  Author!. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Book  for 


CrartHIUCll.  By  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER, 
A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  &c._  Also  for  the  examination  iu  these  subjects 


by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 

° ■ LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 

•J/  7,n  o12  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

iil  ....  ARTHURT.  WALMISLKY.  M.  I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 
y’l  Hon. Assoc. R. I. B. A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  tor  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upou  Parlia- 


mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS  ; Tliclr  Calculation 
fr/.net  ,‘n<l  **»«*  their  Resist  nines,  by 
Cormuiie  and  Graphic  Methods.  By 

KnPRin  n riiipii  ■>  f „ . ...  ...  ...  ..  ....  1 


FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A . 95  Illustratlo 
A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R. I. B.  A.  anil  arranged  and  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


2nd  Thousand. 


QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  Bj 

3/6”"'  w- E- DAVIS- 


— reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple, 
. being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intention. 
ally  simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or.  Sanitary 
iV-  net  Science  as  Applied  to  Buildings. 

! A Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers 


Medical  Officers  of  Health,  8aultary  Inspectors,  aud  Student*. 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  s ibject  in  all  Its 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  t or  axy  ex, 
animation  in  Sanitary  Science 


ROADS:  Their  Contraction  and  Maintenance, 

(}/-  net  Special  Reference  to 'Road  Material.  By  ALLAN 


GREEN  WELL,  A.M.I.O.B.  F.G.S.  Ac.  and  J.  Y. 
EL8DEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  can 
become  an  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  ho  understands 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING 3,  and  EIGHT  FIELD  LKSSOSS 
8 AT l RDAY  AITERNOON3  will  commence  ou  APRIL  30th  Fee 
Four  gnlnesa, — MIDDLETON  & CARDEN.  19,  Craven-streit,  W.C 


„ vnnuoa,  Lraven-streit,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS. — A SORVEYORof 

iiAfn^Xf,e„rlrce.aud  c,on'Pate°t  staff,  with  good  connexion  amount 
leading  Contractors,  is  anxious  fo  EXTEND  BUSINES3  in  the 
te*™  «d  QUANTITY  WORK  and  adjust! 


uouiracrors,  is  anxious  to  EXTEND  BUSINES3  th 

SENT0 OP  ormm0  <i^TLTM  WOKE  „,J  aDJuSt' 

ampu  ui  VARIATIONS.  Fesa  moderate,  by  arringeuicnt  Promnt 
ness  and  accuracy  a feature— Bjx  235.  Offiix  of  " Tbe  Builder."  P 
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Woulil  share  offices  with  quantity  surveyor.  Offices  in  one  of  themld 
■ nn.  wouid  be  considered— Box  279.  Office  of  "The  Bnllder."  “ 


OFFICES,  on  Upper  Floor,  in  Surrey- 
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Public  Health  Acts,  Ac. 

practical  knowledge  of  surveying,  levelling,  road-making, ’Ac, 


indispensable. 
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Application,  stating  age,  experience,  and  other  particulars,  with 
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By  order. 
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Furness  Abbey , Lancashire. 

planning  of  the 
remains  of  the 
various  monaste- 
ries that  lie  scat- 
tered throughout 
the  length  and 
breadth  of  the 
country,  and  the 
careful  excava- 
tion of  buildings 
and  foundations  hitherto  hidden,  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  fascinating  branch  of 
ipurely  architectural  archaeology.  Of  late 
iyears  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  pre- 
serving ruins  that  had  fallen  into  decay, 
or  were  threatened  with  early  destruction 
if  not  carefully  examined  and  preserved. 
The  great  growth  of  ivy,  often  a very 
picturesque  feature  in  itself,  has  been  in 
,many  cases  removed,  and  its  removal  has 
ino  doubt  preserved  for  many  generations 
to  come  what  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  lasted  much  beyond  the  present  one. 
(The  name  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  has 
ibeen  closely  identified  with  the  revival  of 
ithis  work,  with  the  careful  planning  and  ex- 
cavating of  these  interesting  buildings,  and 
ithe  work  on  Furness  recently  published  is  a 
(further  addition  to  the  already  valuable  work 
that  has  been  done  by  him.* 

The  carefully-written  papers  or  mono- 
Igraphs  lately  contributed  by  him  on  Castle 
[Acre  and  Fountains  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Arcnaeological  Societies  in  whose 
‘counties  the  remains  stand,  and  the  present 
work  originally  in  like  manner  appeared  in 
;the  proceedings  of  the  Cumberland  and 
'Westmoreland  Archaeological  Society,  and  is 
1 now  published  in  book  form,  with  several 
ladditional  illustrations. 

The  author  contributed  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ruins  to  the  Builder,  January 
•6,  1895,  when  Furness  was  illustrated  in  the 
^series  of  "“Abbeys  of  England  and  Wales.” 
Before  that  date  a certain  amount  of  work 
i'had  been  done  in  clearing  the  site  of  the 
ichurch — indeed,  as  far  back  as  sixty  years 
ago  something  had  been  done,  although  it 
was  only  in  1881-2  that  the  cloister  and  the 
I interesting  buildings  that  surround  it  were 

1 * The  Abbey  of  Sl  Mary  in  Furness,  Lancashire.  By 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M- A.  Kendal  : Printed  and  pub- 
lished by  T.  Wilson.  1902. 


dealt  with.  By  far  the  most  important  work 
of  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  complex 
series  of  buildings  dates  from  September, 
1896,  and  it  was  continued  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  two  following  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  county  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  author. 

The  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Hope’s  book,  and 
its  most  valuable  one,  is  undoubtedly  the 
large  ground  plan,  in  which  no  less  than  ten 
colours  have  been  used  to  denote  the  various 
dates  of  the  buildings — a great  assistance  to 
the  reader  in  properly  understanding,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  say  with  certainty  at  the 
present  time,  the  numerous  alterations  and 
additions  that  took  place  between  the 
foundation  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  suppression  in  the  sixteenth. 
In  many  ways  the  plan  followed  the  general 
lines  so  characteristic  of  the  great  Cistercian 
houses,  and  the  simple  form  of  the  church, 
with  its  transept  chapels,  the  position  of  the 
choir,  pulpitum,  and  nave  altar,  the  great 
buildings  on  the  east  and  west  respectively 
that  formed  the  dormitories  and  their  sub- 
structures of  the  monks  and  conversi , and  the 
frater  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  church 
on  the  further  side  of  the  cloister,  will  recall 
in  general  arrangement  the  abbeys  of  Kirk- 
stall,  Rievaulx,  Byland,  and  Buildwas,  and 
many  others.  Three  or  four  points,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable  interest.  Quite 
recently  (in  1900)  the  foundation  of  part  of 
the  original  church  has  been  unearthed, 
showing  that  before  the  church  assumed  its 
Cistercian  form  an  older  building,  with 
apsidal  chapels  to  the  transepts,  stood  on 
the  site  ; and  although,  perhaps,  the  early 
work  was  never  carried  very  far,  this 
interesting  discovery  has  added  much  value 
to  the  plan.  On  account  of  the  existing 
buildings,  the  sacristy,  so  generally  found  at 
the  end  of  the  transept,  here  forms  an  aisle 
to  the  presbytery,  and  the  book  cupboard, 
which  often  was  in  line  with  the  sacristy  but 
divided  from  it  and  approached  from  the 
cloister  only,  here  occupied  two  large 
recesses  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  great 
thirteenth-century  chapter-house. 

The  alteration  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister  wall  entailed  the  demolition  of  the 
original  frater,  which,  apparently,  had  been 
placed  parallel  with  the  church  on  the  Bene- 
dictine plan  ; the  cloister  was  enlarged  by  the 


breadth  of  this  frater,  and  its  south  wall  was 
retained,  and  formed  the  outer  wall  of  the 
new  cloister.  This  was  pierced  and  the  new 
frater  was  built  north  and  south  in  the  usual 
Cistercian  manner.  The  description  and 
plan  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  and  shows 
with  what  care  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  amount  of 
rebuilding  that  evidently  took  place  here  at 
two  or  three  subsequent  dates. 

Forming  roughly  a semicircle  round  the 
buildings  that  immediately  surrounded  the 
cloister  was  a group  of  hardly  less  important 
buildings,  one  at  least  of  which — the  Great 
Infirmary  or  “ Farmery’’  Hall  of  the  monks 
— was  of  great  size.  Much  has  here  been 
levelled  even  to  the  foundations,  but  enough 
remains  to  have  enabled  Mr.  Hope  to  restore 
its  general  dimensions  and  arrangement 
on  the  ground  plan.  Other  buildings  were 
the  abbot’s  house,  itself  formerly  to  all 
appearances  an  infirmary ; a third  infir- 
mary for  the  conversi  near  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister ; while  north  of  the  church  was  a 
porch  and  enclosing  wall  to  the  cemetery, 
and  at  a distance  of  about  400  ft.  the  Great 
Gatehouse,  an  outer  precinct  gate  with  a 
chapel  adjoining,  and  a third  gatehouse  on 
the  western  side. 

Besides  the  valuable  ground-plan  are 
several  collotype  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  H.  Brakspear  and  some 
sections  and  details  of  the  early  presbytery 
floor  and  the  infirmary  hall.  A large  number 
of  steel  engravings  are  added,  originally 
prepared  for  Beck’s  “ Annales  Furnes- 
ienses,’’  giving  views  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  ruins  as  they  then  were,  the  monu- 
mental effigies  and  slabs,  and  one  or  two 
sections  through  the  chapter-house.  These, 
in  many  cases,  good  examples  of  engraving 
add  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
work ; but  from  a strictly  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  with  the  elaborate 
ground-plan  already  described,  the  value 
of  the  volume  would  have  been  still 
greater  if  more  measured  sections  and 
elevations  could  have  been  given.  The 
reader  of  Mr.  Hope’s  elaborate  architectural 
notes  on  the  buildings  would  also  find  it 
more  convenient  if  the  plan  had  been 
mounted  and  inserted  in  a pocket,  so  that 
it  could  be  spread  out  before  him  to  refer  to ; 
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to  follow  the  intricate  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  is  scarcely  possible  without  con- 
stant reference  to  the  plan.  Apart  from  these 
points  the  work  is  excellent,  both  in  matter 
and  illustration,  and  it  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  abbey  that 
already  exist,  bringing  the  description  of  the 
monastery  more  up  to  date  than  has  been 
previously  possible. 


ANCIENT  CIRCULAR  CHURCHES.— 1 

|)URNING  our  attention  towar< 
the  East,  it  would  probably  n 
be  difficult  to  find  numeroi 
examples  of  circular  Christi, 
churches  built  in  the  early  centuries,  an 
perhaps,  before  the  time  of  Constantin 
The  late  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  discoveries 
Ephesus  (1865),  came  upon  a large  circul 
building  within  the  city  walls,  which  1 
identified  as  Christian.  His  restoration  c 
paper  of  this  edifice  would  lead  one 
suppose  it  to  have  been  designed  in  da’ 
when  the  classic  style  of  art  was  at  i 
zenith.  It  was  a circular  chamber  30  ft. 
diameter,  covered  by  a dome  and  with  a 
encircling  peristyle  of  the  usual  “Ion 
order.  Within  the  stylobate  supporting  th 
building  was  (apparently;  a sepulchri 
crypt.  Mr.  Wood  supposed  this  to  hav 
been  the  Mausoleum  of  St.  Luke,  which  i 
said  to  have  existed  at  Ephesus  (fig.  8). 

The  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  wher 
Christianity  flourished  particularly  durin, 
the  earlier  centuries,  are  still  very  littl 
explored.  Amongst  the  innumerable  de 
serted  sites  of  once  flourishing  Roman  citie; 
many  evidences  of  primitive  Christiar 


Fig  9. 

8.  Mausoleum  of  St.  Luke,  Ephesus  (from  Wood’s  “ Ephesus”). 
10.  S.  Stefaoo  Rotondo.  ix.  Mausoleum  of  Helena. 
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9.  The  Anastasis,  Jerpsaleui. 
is.  Torre  dei  Schiavi,  Rome. 


churches  remain  to  be  discovered,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  circular  plan 
frequently  adopted.  The  few  remains  of 
primitive  times  which  have  been  identified 
seem  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention  as 
yet.  Syria  possesses  abundant  examples  of 
churches  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  Constantine,  and 
many  of  them  are  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. But  of  the  earlier  centuries  very 
little  has  been  discovered  up  to  the  present. 
The  northern  regions  of  Antioch  and  Edessa, 
where  Christianity  occupied  so  important  a 
position  from  the  very  first,  remain  almost  a 
terra  incognita,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
for  those  districts  still  further  to  the  north 
and  east,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  were 
Christianised  in  primitive  times.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  an  absence  of 
good  building  materials  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  disappearance  of  ancient  monuments. 
This  region  has  also  been  hitherto  studied 
from  a somewhat  exclusively  Biblical  point 
of  view  by  the  Protestant  archaeologists, 
whilst  the  work  of  the  " Societe  Latine  " is 
almost  confined  to  Mediaeval  history. 

The  greatest  politico-religious  change  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  certainly  when  the 
Imperial  Government  ot  the  fourth  century 
decided  upon  the  recognition  of  Christianity 
as  one  of  the  religions  of  the  State.  From 
this  period  onwards  the  monuments  which 
mark  the  gradual  development  of  religion, 
and,  perhaps,  the  decay  of  taste,  at  least  in 
a classic  sense,  are  merely  historical.  As  to 
circular  churches,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
a new  element  which  accounts  for  the  sur- 
vival of  such  a plan  during  and  after  the 
fourth  century.  Traditions  of  the  early  cir- 
cular church  may  survive  in  this  later  deve- 
lopment, although  an  "oblong"  form  seems 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  church  builders 
by  such  early  documents  as  the  " Apostolic 
Constitutions.”  The  new  development  here 
referred  to  arose  from  a sentiment  for  repro- 
ducing the  circular  form  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  (fig.  9). 

The  circular  construction  enclosing  the 
rock-cut  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
Resurrection  (Anastasis)  in  Jerusalem  is,  of 
course,  the  most  famous  and  remarkable 


of  all  Christian  (and  at  the  same  time  cir- 
cular) churches  in  existence.  It  is  in  a 
sense  the  centre  of  the  whole  system,  and 
seems  to  symbolise  after  the  manner  ol  the 
more  ancient  Temple  of  Vesta,  a concentric 
idea  of  the  universe.  (Vesta  eadem  est  que 
terra  subest  vigil  ignis  utrique  significant 
sedem  terra  focus  que  suam.  Cic.)  Cer- 
tainly, it  has  been  the  focus  of  all  Christen- 
dom— Roman,  Greek,  Armenian,  or  African 
— throughout  all  ages,  and  even  in  these 
latter  days  it  has  attracted  a certain  amount 
ot  Protestant  controversy.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  know  the  actual  history  of  this 
monument  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, before  which  date  nothing  of  an 
important  character  would  appear  to  have 
existed  on  the  site.  This  site  in  a most? 
remarkable  degree  retains  the  original* 
planning  and  disposition  of  the  famous' 
monument  of  the  fourth  century  (fig.  9 )i 
The  plan  which  we  here  present  agrees 
in  the  main  with  received  theories,  and, 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  with  the 
actual  measurements  of  existing  vestiges  and1 
remains,  and  with  the  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  Eusebius,  Cyril,  and  other  un- 
doubted authorities.  The  only  portion  of 
the  combination  of  Basilica,  Anastasis, 
Exedrae,  &c.,  constituting  the  magnificent 
monument  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine which  concerns  the  present  subject  is 
the  circular  church  or  enclosure  of  the  tomb- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  its  origin' 
this  circular  enclosure  did  not  constitute  a 
covered-in  “ church  ” in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  term,  but  it  seems  to  have  resembled 
the  colonnaded  imfiluvium  of  a Roman 
house  of  a circular  form.  This  peculiarity- 
in  the  structure  of  the  building  by  which  the 
sacred  relic  of  the  tomb  was  left  exposed  to 
the  open  sky  was  religiously  preserved' 
throughout  the  ages,  and  not  until  the- 
Russians  in  1870  constructed  the  modern 
iron-girder  dome  was  the  church  completely 
roofed  over  with  a glass  skylight.  The- 
water  gargoyles  on  the  roof  of  the  tomb  of 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  still' 
remain  in  position,  although  no  longer  of  any* 
use. 

Jerusalem  has  a particular  local  character- 
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attaching  to  its  religious  monuments,  per 
haps  more  reminiscent  of  ancient  Egypt  than 
any  other  country.  The  enclosure  and 
decoration  of  the  holy  sites  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  would  be  conlided  to  the  workers  in 
the  local  style  of  which  we  see  so  many 
examples  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat  and  at 
Petra.  The  so-called  “Tomb  of  Absolom 
or  “ Pharaoh’s  Cap  ” tomb  under  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  city  is  probably  very  much  like 
the  original  design  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
but  without  the  colonnaded  porticos.  In  a 
precisely  similar  manner  the  rock-cut 
chamber  was  treated  as  the  interior  of  a 
block  of  stone,  carved  out  and  freed  from 
th'e  cliff  or  mountain  side  by  a space 
of  considerable  width.  In  this  way 
the  cube  of  rock  assumed  the  appearance 
ot  a one-roomed  hut  or  shrine.  Many  other 
examples  of  such  a treatment  might  be 
instanced  in  addition  to  the  “Pharaoh’s 
Cap.”  In  the  case  of  a similar  tomb  in  the 
village  of  Siloam  the  rock-cut  interior  has 
been  occupied  as  a house  for  untold  genera- 
tions, and  the  surrounding  space  detaching 
it  from  the  hillside  has  been  filled  with 
additional  chambers.  At  Petra  there  are 
countless  examples  of  this  treatment,  but 
nothing  carried  out  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  By  studying  such 
examples  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  idea 
of  Constantine’s  work  in  Jerusalem,  of 
which  not  a fragment  of  carving  or  decora 
tion  remains  in  the  Anastasis,  although  the 
lower  part  of  the  Basilica  is  to  a great 
extent  preserved.  They  seem  all  to  belong 
; to  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
the  decaying  taste  in  purely  architectural 
[ form  combined  with  inappropriate  ornamen 
| tation,  and  a desire  for  mere  display  pro- 
duced the  strangest  creations,  many  of  which 
; remind  one  of  the  extravagant  piling  up  of 
meaningless  details  in  shell  grottoes 
Dresden  china  architecture.  Broken  pedi- 
ments, imitation  arches,  clumsily-imitated 
1 columns,  and  misunderstood  details  of  actual 
I construction  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  give 
[ an  impression  of  depraved  taste  which  it 
i would  be  difficult  to  parallel,  even  with  the 
“ ignoble  grotesque  ’’  of  the  seventeenth 
| century.  Such  work  exhibits  the  inherent 
inability  of  the  Arab  and  Levantine  races, 

1 which  occupied  the  district  at  that  period 
; much  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  to  do 
1 more  than  clumsily  copy  from  Western 
; civilisation  whenever  they  wished  to  produce 
anything  of  a monumental  or  decorative 
! character. 

The  style  of  art  and  decoration  employed 
: by  Constantine,  although  of  this  deplorable 
j local  character,  would  in  the  case  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  be  redeemed  to  some  extent 
; by  the  scale  of  the  monument.  To  judge 
; by  the  fragments  remaining  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Basilica,  the  general  scale  of  the 
, buildings  was  imposing — the  colonnades 
I surrounding  the  tomb  would  probably  be  | 
about  40  ft.  in  height. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  1,5. 


13.  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Nocera 

14.  S.  Constantia,  Rome. 

15.  S.  Toto,  Rome. 


from  outside.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  enclosing  wall  lines  were 
carried  entirely  round  the  tomb  in  spite  of 
the  difference  ot  level  between  the  rock 
platforms  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  This 
difference  was  perhaps  surmounted  by 
making  the  eastern  wall  of  a sufficient 
height  for  the  cornice  or  coping  to  range  all 
round*.  In  the  ancient  representations  of 
the  buildings  during  the  fourth  century  only 
the  tomb  itself  is  ever  shown,  being  the 
object  which  would  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  the  artist  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

For  the  present  purpose  we  are  hardly 
concerned  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  its  primitive  state,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  interesting  early 
examples  of  round  churches  in  Rome,  and 
elsewhere,  above  referred  to  would  be  hard 
to  define.  At  first  the  circular  colonnade 
was  intended  merely  to  form  a glorified 
enclosure  of  the  precious  shrine  in  the  same 
way  as  a similar  circular  roofless  church  was 
built  around  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Ascension  on  Mount  Olivet.  But  at  a much 
later  period,  after  the  barbarous  transforma- 
tion during  the  dark  ages  succeeding  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the 
colonnades  were  walled  up  and  a roof 
constructed  over  it,  it  became  the  model  for 
innumerable  round  churches  scattered  over 
the  face  of  Europe,  as  far  north  even  as 
Trondjem.  One  of  the  most  important 
copies,  representative  of  a particular  period 
when  such  copies  were  most  in  vogue,  is  the 
tomb-house  of  Charlemagne,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  more  or  less  documentary 
history  ot  the  great  Emperor  and  of  his 
relations  with  Haroun-el-Raschid  on  the 
subject  of  Jerusalem,  have  a bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
would  seem  to  have  been  a period  during 
which  the  circular  form  of  church  became 
again  fashionable,  and,  as  a rule,  examples 
belonging  to  these  and  later  centuries  are 
merely  intended  to  be  copies  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  Church  ot  Jerusalem  in  its  eighth 
The  western  half  of  1 century  condition. 


the  inner  colonnade  served  to  screen  the  In  Spain  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  in 
rock  face  where  it  had  been  excavated  to  | the  centre  of  the  cathedral,  instead  of  at  one 
the  semicircular  form  with  three  small  apses , end  of  the  building,  seems  to  suggest  an 
as  shown  on  the  plan,  leaving  the  Sepulchre  earlier  style  of  church  plan.  In  the  earliest 
as  a detached  block  on  the  chord  of  the  Roman  basilicas  the  same  idea  seems  to 
semicircle.  Towards  the  east  the  comple-  survive  ; but,  of  course,  in  all  such  cases  the 
tion  of  the  circular  boundary  was  formed . buildings  are  of  a square  plan.  In  the 

by  a wall  with  doorways  therein,  as  the 

careful  description  of  the  monument  by  * In  a somewhat  similar  way  the  modern  “ Holy 
the  pilgrim  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine  (fourth  Sepulchre,"  or  “ Gordon's  Toivb,"  is  .0.  protected  y 


wall  which  passes  all  round  it,  carried  along  the  upper 
century)  contains  references  to  the  sound  part  of  the  cliff  t0  prevent  people  from  falling  over  from 
of  voices  heard  within  the  Anastasis  above. 


interesting  octagonal  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
dei  Cavalieri,  Pisa,  the  altar  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  circular  space  in  the  same  way 
as  in  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome. 

The  circular  or  octagonal  baptistries 
scattered  over  Italy  naturally  come  under 
the  head  of  circular  churches,  but  with  few 
exceptions  these  buildings  are  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  built  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  baptism  and  as  mere  adjuncts  to 
square  churches.  In  the  Middle  Ages  such 
buildings  were  always  fitted  up  internally 
with  immense  fonts,  which  prevented  their 
use  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a church. 

Returning  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  this  article — namely,  the  circular  church 
of  Early  Christianity,  several  examples  of 
types  unlike  the  “ Torre  dei  Schiavi  ” or  the 
“ Tor  Pignaterra  ’’  must  be  referred  to.  The 
Church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  on  the  Coelian 
Hill,  Rome  (fig.  10),  has  been  called  the 
“ Sphinx  of  the  Ccelian,”  and  its  origin 
remains  still  a puzzle  to  some  students. 
Guesses  have  been  made  that  it  was  origi- 
nally built  as  a circular  market,  but  there  is 
neither  evidence  nor  tradition  that  it  has 
ever  been  used  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  a 
church.  It  is  here  suggested  that  a probability 
exists  of  its  having  been  originally  intended 
as  a copy  of  the  Anastasis  in  Jerusalem.  Its 
dimensions  and  the  disposition  of  its  inner 
colonnade  bear  out  this  suggestion.  At  a 
subsequent  period  it,  like  its  prototype,  was 
covered  over  with  a wooden  roof ; at 
Jerusalem  this  roof  was  constructed  in  some 
ingenious  manner  of  which  no  record 
remains ; at  Rome  it  was  supported  in  a 
clumsy  way  by  a pair  of  tall  columns  with 
arches,  which  have  a particularly  barbarous 
effect.  The  outer  walls  and  other  portions 
of  S.  Stefano  were  much  remodelled  at  the 
same  time  the  central  portion  was  covered 
over.  In  comparison  with  the  great  church 
of  S.  Stefano,  the  plans  of  the  two  ancient 
churches  of  Helena  and  the  “ Slaves, 
already  described,  are  here  shown  reduced 
to  the  same  scale  (figs.  11  and  12). 

Another  type  of  early  circular  church  is 
represented  by  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Nocera 
(fig  13),  and  S.  Constantia  presso  S. 
Agnese  fuori  la  Mura  (fig.  14),  and  S.  Toto, 
or  Theodore  in  the  Forum,  Rome  (fig.  15)* 
The  first  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Cathedral  of  Nocera,  near  Naples,  after- 
wards turned  into  a baptistry,  a destination 
to  which  many  other  circular  churches  were 
probably  consigned  when  the  requirements 
of  a later  age  involved  the  erection  of  more 
important  buildings  as  cathedral's. 

S.  Constantia,  Rome,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  preserved  of  these  early  buildings. 
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The  position  of  the  altar  seems  defined  by 
the  fact  of  a large  sarcophagus  having  ori- 
ginally stood  behind  it,  the  outline  of  which 
is  preserved  on  the  floor  with  a marble 
border.  The  well-known  decorations  of  this 
church  belong  to  a period  which  is  certainly 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
it  is  curious  to  notice  certain  features 
in  the  architecture  which  recall  the  debased 
style  of  the  Levant,  such  as  the  curved 
friezes  and  vine  leaf  decorations.  It  is 
sufficiently  evident  this  circular  church  was 
built  in  connexion  with  the  adjacent  cata- 
combs, and  at  a later  time  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  was  added  to  the  group  of  build- 
ings, but  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  dates  of  either. 

As  a result  of  the  above  notes  upon  this 
very  obscure  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  con- 
clude as  follows  : — 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Christianity  churches  were 
built  in  spite  of  possible  persecutions,  and 
whilst  events  were  maturing  which  even- 
tually turned  the  whole  known  world  over 
to  the  Christian  religion  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  Diocletian  is  accused  of 
having  destroyed  a conspicuous  Christian 
church  which  interfered  with  the  view  from 
his  palace  windows,  and  from  various 
evidence  we  are  led  to  suppose  the 
Christians,  with  whom  the  Emperors  of  the 
early  centuries  were  desirous  to  curry  favour, 
would  not  be  content  to  suppress  and  con- 
ceal all  outward  display  of  their  religion. 

Previous  to  the  so-called  “ Peace  of  the 
Church  ” in  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian 
records  of  whatever  kind  are  confessedly 
traditional ; and,  indeed,  for  many  centuries 
after  that  event  they  have  but  little  better 
authority ; it  is  therefore  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  comparatively  minor  details 
of  history  such  as  the  building  of  small 
churches  should  survive.  In  as  far  as 
traditions  do  survive  of  the  use  of  certain 
buildings  as  churches,  they  are  as  good 
history  as  any  other  of  that  period. 

It  would  seem  that  where  the  earliest 
church  builders  had  an  intention  to  honour 
a hero  or  martyr  in  the  sense  of  a monu- 
mental building  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
they  adopted  the  common  circular  form  of 
similar  Pagan  tombs  or  monuments.  This 
did  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  square  form, 
which  may  have  been  more  generally  in  use, 
but  did  not  constitute  so  monumental  a 
structure,  nor  so  easily  escape  the  modifica- 
tions of  later  times. 

Apropos  of  the  subject,  an  ancient  tradition 
may  be  referred  to  which  records  that  a cer- 
tain church  of  Rome  was  known  in  these 
early  centuries  as  the  “ baker’s  oven  ’’—could 
this  name  have  been  applied  on  account  of 
its  circular  form?  q t 


NOTES. 

The  cias  ow  WHEN  a dePlorable  event 
Disas“n°w  occurs.  such  as  that  witnessed 
last  week  in  Glasgow,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  daily  press  seldom  find 
time  to  collect  exact  details  of  the  kind 
which  interest  architects  and  engineers 
iu  a technical  sense.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  all  awaiting  information  of 
a precise  nature  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  western  terrace  at  Ibrox  Park.  Judging 
from  the  most  reliable  reports,  it  appears 
that  the  structure  consists  of  steel 
stanchions,  placed  12  ft.  apart  in  rows  which 


are  also  12  ft.  apart,  supporting  longitudinal 
steel  girders,  while  timber  joists  extend  from 
girder  to  girder  at  intervals  of  3 ft., 
being  secured  at  each  end  ; and, 
finally,  the  timber  joists  are  covered  by 
a flooring  of  battens.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  it  seems  that  the  structure  is 
braced,  though  in  what  manner  and  with 
what  material  we  do  not  yet  gather.  One 
circumstance  stands  clearly  out  in  all 
accounts  of  the  disaster,  namely,  that  the 
steelwork  remains  intact,  and  that  the  direct 
cause  of  failure  was  the  rupture  of  some 
timber  joists,  which  broke  in  the  middle, 
the  ends  remaining  attached  to  the  steel 
girders.  Moreover,  only  one  section  of 
the  floor — about  70  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide — 
system  collapsed.  Assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  foregoing  data,  two  alter- 
native suggestions  present  themselves — 
(1)  that  the  crowd  on  the  undamaged 
portions  acted  as  a live  load  of  normal 
character,  while  the  surging  mass  which 
swept  down  the  barriers  where  the  collapse 
occurred  acted  as  a live  load  of  unusual 
potentiality,  overcoming  the  transverse  re- 
sistance of  sound  timber  possessing  average 
strength,  or  (2)  that  part  of  the  flooring  must 
have  contained  material  that  was  originally 
weak,  or  had  deteriorated  since  its  erection. 
Light  will  be  thrown  on  these  points  by  the 
official  inquiry  shortly  to  be  held,  and  we 
shall  then  probably  learn  what  was  the 
calculated  load  per  square  foot,  whether  due 
allowance  was  made  for  the  vibratory  and 
oscillatory  stresses  inseparable  from  the 
movement  of  a densely  packed  and  excited 
audience,  and  whether  an  ample  factor  of 
safety  was  applied  in  connexion  with  the 
design  of  the  structure.  The  average  weight 
of  a crowd  is  variously  estimated.  Some 
engineers  consider  So  lbs.  per  square  foot 
ample,  and  others  place  the  maximum 
weight  at  nearly  150  lbs.  in  the  same 
area.  In  the  opinion  of  bridge  engi- 
neers, the  stresses  caused  by  marching  men 
are  fully  double  those  produced  by  an  equal 
number  of  persons  standing  at  rest.  There- 
fore it  might  be  necessary  to  assume  the 
effect  of  live  load  on  a stand  such  as  that  at 
Glasgow,  and  with  so  excited  an  audience, 
to  be  equivalent  to  300  lbs.  of  dead  load  per 
square  foot.  Again,  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
a moving  mass  of  people  by  barriers  or  by  the 
crowd  in  front  would  inevitably  cause  severe 
strain  to  any  structure.  Whether  sufficient 
allowance  was  made  for  factors  such  as  these 
we  cannot  say,  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  prejudge  the  case  in  any  way.  Full 
information  on  all  essential  points  will  no 
doubt  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 


We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
™a?h1“e°,y°f  recent  case  of  Crockett  & 
Jones  v.  Northampton  Assess- 
ment Union  emphasises  the  necessity  for 
some  such  measure  as  the  “ Rating  of 
Machinery  Bill,  1902,”  which  passed  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  week.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
exclude  certain  machinery  and  appliances, 
not  fixed  or  only  so  fixed  that  they  can  be 
removed  without  necessitating  the  removal 
of  any  part  of  the  hereditament,  from  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  ascertaining 
the  rateable  value  of  business  or 
manufacturing  premises.  For  many  years 
this  principle  has  been  pressed  upon 
the  courts,  and  physical  annexation 
alleged  to  be  the  test  as  to  what  machinery 


should  be  taken  into  consideration  ; but  it 
has  always  been  negatived,  and  in  the  case 
of  Tyne  Boiler  Works  Co.  v.  Overseers  of 
Longbenton,  it  was  laid  down  that  all  things 
on  the  premises  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  premises  fit  lor  the  business  for 
which  they  are  being  used— or,  in  other 
words,  all  such  things  as  would  pass  in  a 
demise  of  the  premises  as  a going  concern 
— are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Such 
machinery,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  decision  in  the  case  now  decided,  is  not 
to  be  separately  assessed,  and  how  its  pre- 
sence increases  the  rateable  value  of  the  pre- 
mises is  in  each  case  a question  of  fact. 
This  question  of  fact,  it  is  apparent  on  the 
lace  of  it,  is  extremely  difficult  of  determina- 
tion, yet  in  both  the  above  cases  the  courts 
declined  to  give  any  direction  as  to  how  it 
was  to  be  arrived  at;  hence  it  is  of  advan- 
tage that  a measure  should  be  passed 
removing  this  difficulty  and  consequently 
ensuring  a greater  uniformity  and  equality 
in  assessment. 


The  agreement  entered  into 
Telegraphy.  *ast  month  by  the  Canadian 
Government  with  the  Marconi 
Companies  to  establish  a Transatlantic 
wireless  telegraphic  service  proves  that 
Canada  is  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  latest  development  in  telegraphy.  The 
great  advantage  that  this  system  has  over 
the  regular  cab'e  system  is  the  small  amount 
of  capital  required.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  pay  the  Marconi  Companies 
16,000/.  to  build  a wireless  telegraphic 
station  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  companies 
agree  not  to  charge  more  than  id.  a 
word  for  messages  between  Canada  and 
Britain.  At  the  present  speed  at  which 
wireless  telegraphic  messages  can  be  sent, 
not  much  profit  can  be  made  at  this  rate, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  cable  companies  will 
be  practically  unaffected,  but  there  are  great 
possibilities  of  development.  From  a theo- 
retical point  of  view,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  sending  Hertzian  waves  round  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  seem  insuperable,  yet 
we  believe  that  in  a few  months  regular 
communication  will  be  established  between 
this  country  and  America  by  Marconi's 
apparatus.  The  “ timing  ” of  these  messages 
will  have  to  be  done  with  considerable 
precision,  as  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  signals  can  avoid  being  registered 
by  the  wireless  instruments  which  are  now 
carried  by  numerous  Atlantic  liners.  The 
Canadian  Government  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  Marconi  stations  on 
lighthouses  and  life-saving  stations  on  the 
coast.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  difficulties  in 
connexion  with  wireless  telegraphy  will 
increase  rapidly  as  the  number  of  stations  is 
increased,  but  with  the  improved  apparatus 
now  in  use  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
spheres  of  action  of  two  or  three  should  not 
overlap. 

The  collapse  of  a concrete 
^retfrlSj”'  floor  last  week  at  Messrs. 

Guinness’s  brewery  in  Dublin 
serves  as  a reminder  of  the  very  limited 
transverse  strength  of  concrete  when  not 
reinforced  by  iron  or  steel.  The  floor  in 
question  formed  part  of  a disused  malthouse 
which  was  in  process  of  alteration,  and  the 
accidental  breaking  of  a supporting  column 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  fall  of  the 
floor,  unhappily  killing  three  men  who  were 
in  the  room  below.  We  do  not  at  preseqf: 
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now  the  exact  details  of  construction  nor 
le  condition  ot  the  floor,  but  apparently  the 
ancrete  was  whole,  for  it  was  observed  to 
reak  into  four  parts  during  the  collapse.  A 
jncrete  floor  supported  by  steel  joists  and 
irders  feels  and  looks  so  strong  that  a natural 
:ndency  is  to  forget  that  the  element  of  trans- 
srse  strength  exists  almost  entirely  in  the  steel 
rork.  Very  few  data  as  to  the  transverse 
xength  are  available,  amongst  the  most 
fliable  being  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
[.Inst.C.E.,  in  connexion  with  the  Glasgow 
•aterworks.  From  these  it  appears  that 
le  modulus  of  transverse  rupture  for  con- 
:ete,  as  ordinarily  used,  and  at  the  age  of 
tur  weeks,  cannot  be  safely  taken  at  more 
lan  80  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Comparing 
lis  value  with  the  average  values  of  the 
3-efficients  for  other  familiar  materials  of 
instruction,  some  striking  differences  be- 
)me  evident.  One  or  two  simple  calcula- 
ons  will  show  that  a concrete  slab  can  only 
2 safely  employed  for  carrying  load  in 
Idition  to  its  own  weight  when  the  distance 
Btween  the  points  of  support  is  compara- 
bly small.  In  fact,  the  span  is  soon 
:ached  when  the  slab  is  incapable  of 
ipporting  its  own  weight.  This  truth  has 
sen  demonstrated  in  a most  unfortunate 
tanner  by  the  accident  in  Dublin. 


As  lifting  mechanism  is  be- 
[Sft-shafts?f  comiag  more  and  more  used 
in  the  equipment  of  modern 
uildings  and  dwelling-houses,  it  is  par- 
bularly  desirable  that  safety  devices  should 
rntinue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  inventors 
id  manufacturers.  One  part  of  this  subject 
ks  recently  been  under  discussion  by  the 
astitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  when 
iwas  pointed  out  that  comparatively  few  of 
e mishaps  termed  “lift  accidents”  are 
dually  brought  about  by  the  failure  of 
lechanism,  the  majority  being  due  to  care- 
issness  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the 
tendants.  This  means  that  the  lift-maker 
ust  provide  against  absent-mindedness  and 
‘gligence  as  well  as  against  defective 
iachinery.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  lift- 
oenings,  it  should  be  rendered  impossible 
) for  any  door  to  be  opened  unless  the  cage 
at  rest  opposite  to  it ; (2)  for  the  cage  to 
5 started  until  the  doors  are  all  closed  and 
icked  ; and  (3)  for  more  than  one  door  to  be 
bened  at  one  time.  The  conditions  under 
'hich  lifts  are  installed  and  worked  are  so 
tried  that  it  is  impossible  to  contrive  any 
le  form  of  apparatus  satisfactorily  meeting 
11  cases,  but  numerous  inventions  of  the 
nd  are  available  for  consideration.  Several 
these  were  described  in  detail  by  the 
riginator  of  the  discussion,  including  appli- 
es actuated  by  movement  of  the  lift 
pelf  or  put  into  action  by  the  attendant, 
id  others  actuated  by  hydraulic  or  electric 
pwer.  One  of  the  best  systems  for  the 
rotection  of  lift-openiDgs  appears  to  be  the 
iollins-Amendt  electrical  locking  gear,  and 
hen  this  is  employed  the  lift  cannot  be 
larted  unless  all  doors  are  closed  and 
stened,  no  door  can  be  opened  unless  the 
ft-cage  is  opposite  to  it,  and  the  starting 
i«pe  must  be  locked  before  the  door  can  be 
jened. 


In  a short  paper  read  before 
|!  ofeEng?nJ£?  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Mar- 
liall  makes  some  practical  suggestions  with 
Hie  view  of  diminishing  the  risk  of  accidents 
| the  attendants  of  steam  and  gas  engines. 


The  common  device  of  enclosing  the  engine 
within  a rail  is  hardly  sufficient  protection, 
and  guards  should  also  be  provided  for  all 
working  parts,  yet  made  so  that  access  is 
afforded  lor  oiling.  Mr.  Marshall  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  automatic  oiling 
appliances  whenever  practicable,  and  his 
paper  describes  and  illustrates  several  useful 
arrangements  of  the  kind.  In  the  case  of 
an  engine  where  the  flywheel  or  pulley  is 
close  to  the  wall,  means  of  lubrication 
should  certainly  be  fitted  so  that  the 
attendant  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pass  an 
oil-can  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  or 
between  the  wheel  and  the  wall.  The 
simple  expedient  of  an  oil- cup  at  the  end  of 
a small  copper  pipe  will  answer  the  required 
purpose,  or  a self-lubricating  bearing  may 
be  used  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
author  very  properly  insists  upon  the  fencing 
of  belting  and  fly-wheels,  and  the  suggestion 
that  projecting  shaft-ends  should  also  be 
guarded  is  a good  one,  for  the  rotating  end 
— in  which  there  is  generally  a keyway — is 
very  apt  to  catch  hold  of  clothing.  For  a 
case  of  this  kind  Mr.  Marshall  advises  the 
use  of  a sleeve  of  brass,  or  other  suitable 
material,  the  sleeve  to  be  fastened  to  the 
fencing,  or,  where  there  is  no  pulley  outside 
the  bearing,  to  the  side  of  the  bearing 
itself.  Fly-wheels  should  be  boarded  up  on 
both  sides  or  shielded  by  wire-netting 
secured  to  ordinary  fencing,  thus  preventing 
anything  from  falling  into  the  arms  of  the 
wheels.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  pro- 
tection of  small  engines  is  too  frequently 
left  to  be  carried  out  after  the  equipment 
of  a building,  and  the  paper  to  which  we 
refer  certainly  fulfils  a useful  purpose  in 
directing  attention  to  the  subject. 


Considerable  notice  has  been 

A Memorial  to  taken  0t  the  proposal,  pro- 
Shikespeare..  . . , . 

pounded  by  Mr.  T.  Fairman 
Ordish  in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  March  29, 
to  erect  a memorial  in  London  to  Shakes- 
peare. Thus  far  the  project  takes  the  form 
of  a playhouse  for  which  the  London  County 
Council  would  be  asked  to  give  a site  in 
their  un-named  street.  An  authentic  repro- 
duction of  a sixteenth-century  theatre,  say 
the  Swan  or  the  Globe  as  they  stood  in  the 
Bank-side,  would  form  a very  uncomfortable 
house  for  a modern  audience,  even  if,  as 
seems  rather  doubtful,  it  could  be  erected 
and  used  without  contravening  regula- 
tions now  in  force  in  respect  of  build- 
ings frequented  by  the  public.  Nor  is  there 
any  particular  reason  why  the  theatre  should 
be  erected  in  a part  of  the  town  which  is  not 
known  to  possess  any  association  with  the 
poet’s  residence  or  career  in  London.  A 
copy  of  the  Swan,  entrusted  to  capable 
hands,  would  be  in  itself  an  object  of  archae- 
ological interest  ; we  question  whether  it 
would  constitute  an  attraction  so  great  and 
lasting  as  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  erection 
and  upkeep  as  an  exhibition  or,  as  some  sug- 
gest, a County  Council  museum.  On  the 
whole,  the  proposal,  however  well  intended, 
seems  to  us  rather  a foolish  one. 

Under  this  heading  Mr 
Side  'of1  Mr?  Herbert  Baker,  who  acted  for 
Rhodes.  SOme  time  as  architect  to  the 
late  Mr.  Rhodes  in  connexion  with  “ Groote 
Schuur  ” and,  we  believe,  other  buildings  in 
which'  Mr.  Rhodes  was  interested,  has 
written  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  to 
the  Times  of  Monday,  the  contents  of  which 


will  surprise  many  who  saw  in  Mr.  Rhodes 
only  a financier  and  a politician.  According 
to  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  an  artist  himself,  and 
who  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rhodes's 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subject,  the 
great  South  African  diplomatist  had  the 
imaginative  and  artistic  sense  so  developed 
in  him  that  his  whole  life  was  influenced  by 
it.  He  loved  grand  scenery;  he  loved  old 
buildings,  and  did  all  he  could  to  preserve 
the  old  colonial  Dutch  farmhouses,  and  built 
his  own  house  in  a style  founded  on  theirs, 
as  the  most  suitable  to  the  country.  He 
started  a tile  manufactory  near  Cape  Town 
fer  the  especial  purpose  of  “ killing  the 
blight  of  corrugated  iron  ’’ ; he  took  plea- 
sure in  good  honest  handicraft,  and  liked 
having  the  metal-work  ol  his  houses  hand- 
made by  local  craftsmen.  Mr.  Baker  hints 
at  great  architectural  schemes  which  were 
in  Mr.  Rhodes’s  mind  and  might  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  future  had  he  lived.  All 
this  is  new  reading  to  many  of  us ; it  shows 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a man  of  much  wider 
nature  and  sympathies  than  most  persons 
had  supposed,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Baker  for  giving  this  information  in  regard 
to  one  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  modern  England. 


, We  read  that  the  Flintshire 

basing  werk  _ 4 . 

Abbey,  County  Council  propose  to 

North  Wales.  take  steps  for  preserving  the 

ruins  of  Easingwerk  Abbey,  which  stand 
upon  an  eminence,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  Holywell,  whence  is  obtained  a fine 
view  of  the  Dee,  Hilbre  island,  Parkgate, 
Chester,  and  the  Lancashire  hills,  and  rising 
from  the  pasture  land  watered  by  a stream 
from  St.  Winefredes  well.  The  abbey  was 
founded  at  a spot  close  to  the  northern  end 
of  Watt's  Dyke,  which  may  be  traced  in  a 
south-eastward  direction  to  Maesbury,  near 
Oswestry,  as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  or 
about  1131  was  placed  under  the  Cistercian 
rule  by  Ranulph,  second  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  was  a munificent  benefactor  of  the 
foundation.  The  ruins,  which  present  both 
Saxon  (or  Norman)  and  early  English 
features,  comprise  remains  of  the  church, 
the  refectory,  the  monks'  cells  (each  of  which 
has  a small  window),  a chapel  added  by 
King  Henry  II.,  and  a half-timbered  building 
which  Grose  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
granary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  site 
of  an  ancient  fort,  known  as  Basingwerk 
Castle,  and  the  dyke  which  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  constructed  from  Newmarket,  co. 
Flint,  to  Beachley,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye. 

Some  hopes  had  been  enter- 
Gray's  Inn  tained  that  the  Benchers  of 

Gardens.  Gray  Inn  wou]d  agree  to  re- 
place the  high  wall  with  a railing  along  the 
south  side  of  Theobalds-road,  now  that  the 
Holborn  Borough  Council  are  about  to  lay 
down  Jarrah  wood  paving  in  Gray's  Inn-road 
between  Theobald's-road  and  Holborn  Bars. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  Benchers 
have  decided,  in  the  interests  of  residents  in 
the  Inn  and  of  those  who  are  permitted  to 
frequent  the  garden,  not  to  remove  the  wall 
which  serves  to  screen  it  from  the  passing 
traffic.  The  wall  conceals  from  view  on  that 
side  a large  expanse  of  turt,  with  walks  and 
an  avenue  of  elm  trees  originally  laid  out  and 
| planted  by,  it  is  said,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  111 
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the  former  Green-court  and  Panyerman  s- 
close.  The  records  of  the  Inn  contain  orders 
for  the  payment  in  1597-1600  of  certain  sums 
and  allowances — 138/.  2s.  in  all, 

“ to  Mr.  Bacon  for  planting  of  trees  in  the  walks, 
....  a supply  of  more  young  elm  trees,  ....  a 
new  rail  and  quickset  hedge  ....  upon  the  upper 
long  walk  at  the  good  discretion  of  Mr.  Bacon  and 

Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Roger]  Wilbraham and 

unto  Mr.  Bacon  for  money  disbursed  about  the 
garnishing  of  the  walks.” 

According  to  Sedding’s  “Letters  and  Life  of 
Bacon,”  it  was  there  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  held  a long  conversation  with  Bacon 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana.  Along  the  north  side  was 
constructed  a raised  terrace  or  mount.  The 
summer-house  which  Bacon  dedicated,  1609, 
to  the  memory  of  Jeremiah  Bettenham, 
Reader  of  the  Inn,  was  pulled  [down  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
subsequent  erection  of  Verulam-buildings 
and  Raymond-buildings  somewhat  dimi- 
nished the  area.  The  gardens  at  one  time 
formed  a highly-fashionable  resort,  especially, 
as  Pepys  records,  on  Sundays.  They  are 
now  the  haunt  of  a great  variety  of  birds 
that  are  not  commonly  to  be  found  in 
London. 


The  Daily  Graphic  gives  an 
APedejitafd  illustration,  in  its  Wednesday’s 
issue,  of  a proposed  monu- 
ment to  Goethe  to  be  erected  at  Rome  as 
a gift  from  the  German  Emperor.  The 
statue  of  the  poet  is  placed  on  an  immense 
Corinthian  capital,  with  a base  added,  as  if 
the  column  had  been  cut  away  and  the 
capital  and  base  used  up  as  fragments. 
Groups  of  figures  (on  a different  scale  from 
the  principal  figure)  flank  the  capital.  A 
more  absurd  misuse  of  an  architectural 
feature  could  not  be  imagined  ; but  this  is 
the  design  of  a German  sculptor,  Professor 
Eberlein ; and  the  Emperor  “ is  greatly 
pleased  with  it.”  So  much  for  German 
artistic  taste. 


The  New  THE  exbibition  tbe  new 

English  Art  English  Art  Club  at  the  Dudley 
club-  Gallery  contains,  among  its 
collection  of  unfinished  pictures  and  studies 
of  the  ugly,  some  really  good  things.  Among 
these  is  Mr.  Furse’s  fine  portrait  of  Miss 
Vanessa  Stephen  (85),  her  side-face  partly 
reflected  in  a mirror  before  which  she 
is  standing  ; a fine  work  both  in 
character  and  colour.  His  half-length  por- 
trait of  a man  (82)  is  also  a powerful  work. 
Near  to  these  Miss  Alice  Fanner  makes  a 
notable  success  in  her  "Sketch  of  a Country 
Road  on  a Windy  Day”  (88),  with  the  clouds 
flying,  trees  bowing  in  the  wind,  and  the 
line  of  white  posts  glittering  in  the  middle 
distance  sunlight  ; a bit  of  landscape  effect 
worthy  of  Constable,  and  quite  in  his  way. 
Mr.  W.  Russell’s  landscape  under  the  name 
of  " The  Lame  Horse”  (95),  and  his  “ Chep- 
stow Castle  and  Town  ” (100)  are  spirited 
but  somewhat  rough  and  “ painty  ” studies  ; 
in  his  interior  with  a figure,  “ The  Mirror  ” 
( 1 1 8),  he  shows  fine  colour  and  an  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  figure.  Among  landscapes 
may  be  also  mentioned  Mr.  Rich's  slight  but 
excellent  little  sketch  of  “ Ipswich  Harbour” 
(7)  I Mr.  Clarkson’s  “ Duckpond  ” (52), 
which  looks  however  rather  like  an  inspira- 
tion lrom  Mr.  Mark  Fisher;  Professor 
Brown’s  " Showery  Weather  ” (54) ; Mr. 
Muirhead’s  "The  Avenue”  (55),  and  Mr. 


Henry’s  boats  "In  Winter  Quarters  ” (57)- 
Among  other  subjects  Mrs.  Clarke-Hall  has 
an  excellent  bit  of  foreshortened  figure  study 
(42);  Mr.  Orpen’s  "The  Valuers”  (56)  is 
exceedingly  clever  and  equally  repulsive 
(though  in  this  sense  there  are  much  worse 
things  in  the  room)  ; Mr.  W.  Rothenstein’s 
"The  Amateur”  (62)  is  a study  for  what 
would  be  a very  good  picture  of 
Mr.  Marks’s  figure  and  bric-a-brac  type — 
but  Mr.  Marks  used  to  finish  his  ; and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Fry  makes  a curious  study  of  " A 
Baroque  Facade  ” (70),  bastions  in  the  fore- 
ground and  in  the  rear  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance building  with  violently  posed  statues 
on  the  roof.  As  to  various  other  things  in 
this  curious  collection,  we  remember  a 
small  " Study  of  a Head  ” which  ought  to  do 
for  Bill  Sykes  ; a half  length  portrait  of 
a lady,  defiant  in  its  ugliness  both  of  expres- 
sion and  colour  ; and  two  nude  studies,  one 
of  them  so  ugly  and  ill-drawn  as  to  look  like 
a bad  joke,  the  other  hardly  decent  in  its 
prosaic  suggestiveness.  If  this  is  "new 
English  art,”  one  may  well  say,  " The  old  is 
better.” 


The  collection  of  water-colours 
Water-colours  ^ast  Anglian  landscape  by 
Mr.  Tom  Simpson,  at  the 
Modern  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  very  pleasant  work  of,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a rather  mannered  type,  but  it 
is  a refined  and  artistic  manner.  Mr.  Simp- 
son’s roads,  for  instance,  seem  all  to  be 
the  same  colour — a selected  tint.  But 
he  is  very  successful  in  conveying 
the  character  and  feeling  of  the 

rather  blank  and  desolate  scenery  of  the 
East  Anglia  flats  and  coast  scenes.  Among 
the  best  in  this  respect  are  " Opposite  Brad- 
well  Point”  (13)  and  "Joyce’s  Head”  (18). 
The  collection  'is  worth  a visit,  though  its 
interest  is  of  rather  a restricted  kind ; one 
drawing  is  very  like  a good  many  others. 


AT  Messrs.  Dowdeswells’  Gal- 
Landscapes  ]ery  there  js  a collection  of 
Mr.  Montague  landscapes  in  oil  and  water- 
Smyib.  co]our  by  Mr.  Montague  Smyth, 
which  are  of  rather  exceptional  excellence. 
Mr.  Smyth  at  all  events  is  no  mannerist ; 
he  has  two  or  three  favourite  classes  of 
subjects,  but  he  does  not  repeat  himself; 
and  he  has  that  power  ot  giving  unity 
of  composition  and  effect  to  a landscape, 
as  if  it  were  the  expression  of  a single 
governing  idea,  which  raises  landscape 
really  to  the  level  of  ideal  art.  As  examples 
of  this  may  be  named  his  beautiful  little 
composition  " A Welsh  Pastoral  ” (9) ; 
"June  Flowers”  (14),  which  quite  suggests 
Corot  ; and  " Gathering  Wild  Flowers”  (20), 
a work  of  the  same  class.  Among  the 
others  we  were  particularly  struck  with  one 
entitled  " Low  Tide  ” (45),  a small  picture 
with  a kind  of  abstract  power  and  largeness 
of  style  about  it  which  makes  it  impressive 
to  a degree  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
limited  scale. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— This 

society,  having  lately  inspected  five  sites  in  West- 
minster, have  decided  to  acquire  one  in  Vincent- 
square,  at  the  corner  of  Bell-street.  The  area  of 
the  site,  which  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, is  17,565  sq.ft,  and  the  rent  amounts 
to  690/.  per  annum  for  a term  of  999  years.  The 
society  propose  to  erect  a central  hall,  with  offices, 
library,  and  a hall  for  floral  exhibitions  and  kindred 
purposes,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  25,000/.,  to- 
wards one-third  of  which  subscriptions  have  already 
been  made. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  gives  as  its  frontispiece  an 
etching  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  M.  . 
Brunet-Debaines,  but  the  building  is  only  used 
as  an  element  in  a moonlight  effect  (vve 
presume  it  is  intended  for  moonlight),  and  is 
rather  maltreated.  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  con- 1 
tinues  his  articles  on  the  Wallace  Collection,  | 
treating  in  this  number  of  the  French  pictures, 
and  giving  illustrations  from  Prud’hon,  Ary 
Scheffer  ("  Paolo  and  Francesca"),  and  includ- 
ing the  beautiful  “ Villa  Doria  Pamphili  ” of  the 
last-named  artist ; of  its  true  power,  however,  * 
no  idea  can  be  tonned  apart  from  the  colour. 
We  wish  Mr.  Phillips  could  tell  us  what  has 
become  of  the  best  of  all  the  Decamps  that  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  had,  viz,  “The  Patrol  at 
Smyrna.”  We  remember  it  when  his  collec-  ■ 
tion  was  exhibited  at  Bethnal  Green,  but  it  is 
not  at  Hertford  House.  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  article  on  Kate  Green-  ] 
away  is  accompanied  by  a profusion  of  little 
sketches  that  are  exquisite,  as  Miss  Greenaway 
always  was  when  she  kept  within  the  province 
of  art  for  which  she  had  a special  faculty  ; 
when  she  went  beyond  that  and  attempted 
pictures  she  failed.  Mr.  Charles  Quentin  con  ■ 
tributes  an  article  on  Rodin’s  latest  works,  of 
which  "Les  Nuages”  is  areally  fine  concep- jj 
tion  ; the  article  is  written  in  the  vein  of 
adulation  for  this  unequal  and  erratic  sculptor 
which  is  now  the  fashion.  The  Easter  Art\ 
Annual  connected  with  the  Art  Journal  is  ■ 
devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Rossetti.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  and  present  some  ! 
designs  that  are  little  known.  It  was  a right 
choice  to  give  a whole  plate  to  the  little 
triptych  of  “ Paolo  and  Francesca,”  for  all  that 
is  strongest  and  most  individual  in  Rossetti’s  : 
art  is  symbolised  in  this  work.  The  article  is 
written  by  a lady  relative  of  the  painter,  and 
therefore  one  cannot  very  well  expect  to  find 
an  impartial  critical  estimate  in  it.  Rossetti 
was  well  worth  a special  publication  of  the  Art 
Journal , but  his  paintings  will  not  ultimately 
take  the  place  that  his  friends  and  admirers 
expect. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  devotes  an  article  to 
the  art  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Somerscales,  a ! 
sea-painter  who  not  only  paints  the  sea  with 
great  force  and  power,  but  who  understands 
sailing-ships  as  no  other  English  painter 
understands  them.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  the  article  that  he  has  been  many 
years  constantly  at  sea,  not  however 
either  as  sailor  or  artist,  but  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Paint- 
ing as  his  main  work  came  as  an  after- 
thought, and  certainly  he  has  made  fine  use  of 
it.  A long  article  on  the  work  of  Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale  is  illustrated  by  a variety 
of  reproductions  from  her  studies,  including 
figures,  animals,  and  farm  buildings,  all  equally 
well  treated.  Undei  “ Notes  ” is  given  a small  • 
illustration  of  a part  of  the  London  County 
Council  Engineer’s  design  for  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
and  under  it  a similar  portion  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Siatham's  suggested  design  ; the  two  reduced 
to  the  same  scale.  We  recommend  this  com- 
parative illustration  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  interested  about  the  treatment  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge  ; we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
two  form  a rather  effective  object-lesson. 

The  Artist  seems  to  have  started  a new 
format , though  not  a new  series.  It  presents 
a new  cover,  not  quite  as  good  a piece  of 
design  as  an  art  paper  should  show,  and 
special  designs  on  a dark  brown  paper  as 
headings  to  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
number — either  decorative  designs  or  special 
coloured  illustrations.  These  are  mostly  very 
good.  It  has  also  added  a department 
of  musical  criticism  to  its  contents.  A paper 
on  Holbein  by  Mr.  Bensusan,  very  well 
illustrated,  forms  the  first  article  ; followed 
by  one  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner, 
who,  though  mostly  known  in  exhibitions  as  a 
landscape  painter,  interests  us  by  a number  of 
very  good  though  slight  architectural  sketches 
introduced  as  illustrations  to  this  article.  “ A 
River-side  House,”  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Seton 
Morris,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  and  illustra- 
tions ; though  a nice  little  house  in  the 
“ civilised  hut  ” style,  it  was  hardly  worth 
making  the  subject  of  an  article.  We  notice 
that  in  some  ol  the  art  papers  there  seems 
to  be  no  interest  in  architecture  except  in  the 
form  of  a civilised  hut — as  if  this  kind  of  thing 
specially  represented  the  artistic  side  of  archi- 
tecture ; which  is  surely  not  to  be  admitted. 

The  architectural  illustrations  in  the  Berliner 
Architekturwelt  are  more  interesting  and  (to 
the  English  eye)  less  eccentric  than  usual.. 
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Two  or  three  competition  designs  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Exhibition  buildings  at  Berlin 
show  some  striking  architectural  conceptions. 
The  new  Rathhaus  for  Schmargendorf, 
by  Herr  Otto  Kerwein,  is  an  effective 
1 feudal-looking  building;  and  the  apartment- 
1 bouse  in  the  Matthiiikirchstrasse,  by  Herr  A. 
iMessel,  shows  a sober  and  dignified  treatment 
rather  belonging  to  the  old  than  to  the  new 
iGerman  school  of  architecture.  The  latter  is 
represented  by  MM.  Meier  and  Werle’s  “ Villa 
iSwoboda  ” at  Steglitz,  with  a clever  plan  and  an 
!architectural  treatment  that  is  at  all  events  not 
[commonplace.  Herr  Lederer's  public  fountain 
(for  Breslau  is  a fine  conception  ; though  rather 
licoarse  in  detail,  it  represents  some  of  the  best 
Equalities  of  German  sculpturesque  design. 

The  Monthly  Review  publishes  the  first  part 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  under  the 
•bewildering  title  “ The  Shell  of  Leonardo,”  the 
object  of  which  apparently  is  to  prove,  or 
[ rather  to  show  it  probable,  that  Leonardo  da 
iVinci  was  the  architect  of  the  celebrated  spiral 
[staircase  at  Blois,  and  that  he  took  the  idea 
Ifrom  the  construction  of  a spiral  shell.  The 
[.'present  article  is  entirely  occupied  with  the 
rather  unnecessary  process  of  showing  that 
[there  are  many  spiral  torms  in  nature,  which 
no  one  ever  questioned.  All  this  seems  a 
irevival  of  the  old  fallacy  of  architecture 
derived  from  natural  forms,  which  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  development  of  architectural 
structure  can  ever  believe  in,  except  merely  in 
iregard  to  a certain  amount  of  decorative 
detail.  Structural  forms  in  architecture 
:are  developed  by  structural  problems  in- 
volved in  the  very  act  of  building.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer  of  the 
[article  that  if  a staircase  is  enclosed  in  a circular 
turret — a favourite  form  from  its  concentration 
in  regard  to  spacing — the  lines  of  the  ascending 
.steps  necessarily  form  a spiral  ; every  common 
circular  turret  staircase  is  a spiral ; that  at  Blois 
is  only  one  more  boldly  constructed  and  more 
lartistically  treated  than  most  others.  The 
larticle  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  faddist  articles 
about  architecture  with  which  English  literary 
editors — than  whom  no  class  of  educated  per- 
sons are  more  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  about 
1 art — are  so  liable  to  be  taken  in. 

The  illustrations  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
, Architcktonische  Rundschau  present  nothing  of 
, special  interest;  the  front  of  a house  in  the 
Liitzowplatz  at  Berlin,  by  MM.  Kristeller  and 
: Sonnenthal,  shows  that  there  are  still  architects 
in  Berlin  who  can  appreciate  a broad  and 
severe  Classic  treatment  of  a house  front,  and 
of  its  class  this  a very  good  design,  owing 
much  of  its  effect  to  the  contrast  between  plain 
rusticated  treatment  of  the  lower  two  stories 
i and  the  graceful  applied  order  above.  English 
' architecture,  as  usual  is  entirely  ignored  in  the 
I so-called  “ Rundschau.” 

In  Macmillan  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  writes  a 
; paper  on  “Art  and  Life,”  an  exceedingly 
: sensible  and  well-balanced  consideration  of  the 
: relation  of  the  artist  and  the  artist  life  to 
: society  at  large.  While  holding  that  an  artist 
to  do  his  best,  must  keep  his  life  to  a great 
• extent  free  from  the  bondage  of  many  social 
: conventions,  Mr.  Day  is  broad-minded  enough 
: to  realise  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  over- 
; acted  and  insincere  Bohemianism,  and  that 
the  artist  who  assumes  an  attitude  at  war  with 
; society  and  life  as  it  is  lived,  is  apt  to  lose  more 
than  he  is  aware  of.  Coming  from  an  artist, 

1)  the  paper  is  a very  good  and  well  thought-out 
1 criticism  of  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Edridge-Green  on  “ Colour-blindness.” 
i According  to  him  there  are  two  classes  of 
1 colour-blind  persons — those  whose  sight  loses 
, light  as  well  as  colour,  and  those  whose  light 
perception  is  normal  but  whose  colour-sense  is 
I deficient.  The  article  deals  only  with  the 
: latter  class.  The  writer  had  a very  excep- 
tional opportunity  of  studying  the  subject  with 
i the  assistance  of  a patient  who  was  colour-blind 
with  one  eye,  but  not  with  the  other.  This  en- 
abled him  to  compare  the  appearance  of  colours 
1 as  seen  by  the  colour-blind  eye  with  the  actual 
I (or  usually  perceived)  colour.  The  difficulty  in 
: getting  at  the  appearances  of  colours  to  colour- 
blind people  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
define  the  shades  or  tones  they  see  with  refer- 
ence to  actual  colour  which  they  have  never 
i seen.  The  most  interesting  point  in  the 
1 article  is  the  conclusion  which  the  author 
1 has  drawn  from  his  studies  of  the  sub- 
j ject,  viz.,  that  the  perception  of  colour  is 
an  acquisition  of  civilised  man  ; at  all 
events  that  it  has  very  much  developed  ever 
since  the  days  of  Homer,  taking  account  of 


the  small  number  of  colours  mentioned  by 
him  (or  it).  The  practical  side  of  the  article  is 
that  Dr.  Eldridge-Green  finds  that  only  a 
minority  of  persons  can  see  all  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  ; those  who  are  “ pentachromic  ” 
or  “ tetrachromic  ” (who  can  see  five  or  four 
colours)  he  classes  as  normal.  He  mentions 
that  in  the  ordinary  tests  employed  by  railway 
companies  and  the  mercantile  marine  those 
who  are  trichromic  are  allowed  to  pass  ; but, 
he  says,  “ This  is  not  right,  as  those  who  are 
trichromic  are  always  in  difficulty  over  yellow, 
though  they  distinguish  red  from  green  easily 
enough.”  This  is,  or  might  become,  a very 
serious  matter,  considering  that  engine-drivers 
have  to  govern  their  movements  by  the  differ- 
ence between  red  and  what,  though  called 
“ white”  lights,  are  practically  yellow. 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
under  the  title  “ The  Garden  Beautiful,”  criti- 
cises Mr.  Inigo  Thomas’s  book  on  formal 
gardens,  from  the  usual  landscape-gardener’s 
point  of  view,  and  says  the  usual  things  on  the 
subject  which  landscape  gardeners  always  say 
— “ Is  not  this  our  craft  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nought  ? ” 

In  the  Century  an  article  on  “ The  Beautify- 
ing of  Village  and  Town,”  by  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  English  readers 
as  giving  evidence  of  a new  movement  in  this 
respect  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  seems 
to  imply  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  in  America,  and  that  there  is  an 
awakening  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
He  gives  a sketch  of  “ a commonplace  village 
street  ” and  of  “ a well-ordered  village  street  ” ; 
they  are  effective  contrasts,  and  we  presume 
the  latter  sketch,  with  its  wide  margins  to  the 
roads  and  its  trees  down  the  roadside,  repre- 
sents an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  But  in  many 
country  towns  and  villages  in  England  this 
kind  of  “ well-ordered  village  street  ” can  be 
found  as  a natural  growth  ; it  has  made 
itself,  without  any  theories  or  ideals  at  all. 

In  our  large  cities  it  is  otherwise  ; we  have 
much  to  do  to  beautify  them  ; they  also 
were  probably  beautiful  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
their  existence ; the  march  of  civilisation  and 
of  “ street  improvements,”  carried  out  on 
purely  commercial  lines,  has  spoiled  them. 
And  one  of  the  worst  things  about  our  large 
towns  is  the  manner  in  which  dirt  or  litter  are 
left  about  in  the  streets,  with  no  systematic 
effort  at  cleansing  them.  In  this  respect  Lon- 
don is  as  bad  as  any — perhaps  worse  than  most. 
The  following  remarks  by  the  American 
writer  are  worth  studying  by  our  County 
Councils  : — 

“ First  in  order  in  activities  of  this  kind  comes 
cleanliness.  Clean  streets  and  public  places,  clean 
private  premises — with  these  secured,  the  first  great 
transformation  in  the  community  takes  place. 
When  nuisance-breeding  rubbish-heaps  are  cleared 
away,  and  vacant  lots  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
litter  are  cleaned  up,  everybody  notes  the  improve- 
ment and  is  interested  in  seeing  it  maintained. 
Orderliness,  of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
cleanliness.  The  latter  cannot  be  secured  without 
good  order.  And  with  good  order  there  is  an 
aspect  of  neatness  that  commands  popular  respect. 

It  pleases  the  public  eye.  Nearly  everybody 
will  desist  from  throwing  rubbish  into  a well-kept 
place,  and  from  scattering  torn  up  paper  or  other 
litter  in  a clean  street.  Public  sentiment  is  easily 
cultivated  in  favour  of  public  cleanliness  and  order. 
....  Good  streets  and  sidewalks,  clean  and 
smooth,  are  among  the  best  tokens  of  advanced 
civilisation.  Cleanliness  means  health,  and  smooth- 
ness means  the  economy  of  energy  human, 
animal  and  mechanical— which  is  equivalent  to 
economy  of  money.  Every  little  unevenness  of 
surface ' presents  a corresponding  push  against 
energy  expended,  amounting  to  enormous  aggre- 
gates of  wasted  force  in  the  course  of  a day.  l*or 
instance,  there  is  probably  less  fatigue  from  walk- 
ing three  miles  over  a smooth  sidewalk,  say  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  than  from  one  mile  over  an  uneven 
walk  of  stone  or  brick.  The  final  aim  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  beauty.  To  this  cleanliness  and  order  lead. 
Without  them  there  can  be  no  real  civic  beauty, 
They  stand  at  the  base  of  it,  and  give  the  good  sur- 
faces and  true  lines  from  which  beauty  is  developed. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  learn  that  half  a 
century  ago  a special  move  in  the  direction  of 
beautifying  was  made  by  a small  town  in 
Massachusetts,  Stockbridge  by  name,  at  the 
instance  of  a lady— Miss  Hopkins,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Goodrich— who  organised  a society  for 
promoting  the  beautifying  of  the  town.  The 
example  of  Stockbridge  was  followed  in  other 
villages  in  the  State  ; and  moreover,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  a paying  policy— “ every 
dollar  expended  for  beauty  brought  thousands 
back”  : surely  a lesson  worth  recording  and 
remembering.  The  frontispiece  to  the  number 


is  a fine  translation  of  a portrait  by  Velasquez 
into  wood-engraving,  by  Mr.  Timothy  Cole, 
whose  engravings  from  the  old  masters  we 
have  so  often  noticed. 

From  a short  article  in  Scribner  under  the 
heading  “ The  Point  of  View  ” we  learn  that  in 
America,  as  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  the 
question  of  the  evil  of  preventible  noises  in  cities 
is  in  course  of  being  considered  and  taken  up 
seriously.  Under  the  heading  “ The  Field  of 
Art  ” are  “ Some  Notes  on  Pattern-Making — by 
a Bookbinder,”  which  are  sound  and  true  in 
spirit,  but  contain  nothing  that  has  not  been 
said  before.  We  quite  agree  with  the  writer 
in  deprecating  the  rather  increasing  tendency 
to  decorate  bookbindings  with  realistic  foliage 
or  other  representations,  in  place  of  conven- 
tionalised ornament  designed  for  the  space 
which  it  is  to  fill. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Morris 
Jastrow  on  the  recent  work  of  the  German 
explorers  on  the  supposed  site  of  Babylon. 
The  article  is  entitled  “The  Palace  and  Temple 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,”  and  gives  plans  of  the 
site  and  excavations,  together  with  a fine 
chromolithograph  of  one  of  the  figures  of 
lions  in  bas-relief  in  coloured  tiles  which  has 
been  restored  from  the  fragments  found  and 
put  together.  The  lion  figures  apparently 
formed  two  rows  of  coloured  sculpture  on  each 
side  of  a processional  road,  with  a rosette 
frieze  above  them.  Mr.  Bertelle  M.  Lyttle 
contributes  an  article  on  “ Recreations  in 
Cartography,”  a study  of  the  beginning  of 
map-making,  with  reproductions  of  some  very 
curious  maps  of  early  date — early,  that  is,  in 
the  history  of  map-making.  The  knowledge  of 
the  true  outlines  of  land  on  the  globe  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  very  recent  date.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  map  of  the  world,  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  an  odd  compound  of  a little  basis  of 
fact  and  a great  deal  of  imagination.  The  rela- 
tive positions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
instance,  are  given  with  approximate  correct- 
ness, but  England  and  Scotland  are  joined  at  a 
right  angle,  the  latter  extending  round  the 
south  of  Ireland.  There  is  a crude  represen- 
tation of  the  position  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  archipelago, 
which  come  nearer  the  truth  than  one  might 
have  expected  for  that  date. 

The  Pali  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
on  the  now  constantly  recurring  subject  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  of  which  the  most  valuable 
item  is  a section  of  the  route,  shaded  to  repre- 
sent what  has  been  cut  by  De  Lesseps’  Com- 
pany, what  by  the  present  Panama  Company, 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  article,  by 
Mr.  J.  Geo.  Leigh,  is  a historic,  not  an 
engineering  one.  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  con- 
tributes an  account  of  “ A Holiday  Tour  in  the 
Himalayas,”  with  some  fine  illustrations  from 
photographs. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  we  again  come 
across  the  Isthmian  Canal  scheme,  treated  by 
the  same  writer  as  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine , 
Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh,  with  the  same  conclusions  and 
some  of  the  same  illustrations.  A wise  and 
thoughtful  article  by  Mr.  Percy  Longmuir,  on 
“ The  Possibilities  of  a New  Trades  Unionism,” 
has  for  its  main  object  to  suggest  that  trades- 
unions  should  go  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
fighting  for  least  work  and  highest  wages 
(that  is  our  summary  of  the  situation,  not  the 
writer’s),  and  make  it  part  of  the  business  to 
assist  the  general  education  of  the  workman, 
and  his  interest  in  his  work.  Mr.  Longmuir 
adds  : — 

“ Should  any  unit3  of  this  mass  show  by  special 
talent,  aptitude,  or  inclination,  a fitness  to  enter  the 
lower  branches  of  skilled  industry  and  so  work 
upwards,  then  give  them  every  chance  to  do  so,  and 
not,  as  is  now  the  case,  close  every  avenue  of 
approach  save  one  and  crush  every  spark  of  ambi- 
tion in  men  who  may  unfortunately  have  had  no 
early  chances." 

In  Fcildcn’s  Magazine  the  subject  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  again  appears,  and  again  by 
the  same  author,  Mr.  Leigh.  We  wonder  how 
the  editors  of  the  three  magazines  to  which  he 
has  contributed  practically  the  same  article 
appreciate  this  system  of  duplicate,  or  in  this 
case  triplicate,  contribution. 

In  the  Essex  Review  appears  Part  IV.  of  Mr. 
Glenny’s  historical  essay  on  “The  Dykes  of 
the  Thames.”  We  hope  this  will  ultimately 
appear  as  a separate  book  ; tne  subject  of 
much  interest,  and  is  very  well  treated  by  the 
author. 

In  the  Antiquary  Mr.  T.  Sheppard  s Notes 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Brough,  East  Yorkshire, 
are  continued.  Mr.  Sheppard  supports  the 
view  that  Brough  is  the  site  of  Ptolemy’s 
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“ Petuaria  for  his  reasons  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article.  Mr.  J.  Russell  Larkby 
gives  two  sketches  from  Catherington  Church, 
Hants  ; one  of  a wall-painting  of  “ St.  Michael 
Weighing  Souls,”  the  other  of  a much 
weathered  Norman  Calvary  which  has  been 
set  up  against  an  angle  of  the  church  ; a most 
unsuitable  position  as  we  quite  agree  ; it  should 
have  been  set  up  as  a separate  object  standing 
free,  as  it  no  doubt  originally  did.  The  first  of 
“ Motes  of  the  Month  ” records  a very  interest- 
ing discovery  of  vestiges  of  lake  dwellings  in  a 
field  at  Colemere,  near  Ellesmere,  Shropshire, 
on  a site  which  is  still  very  marshy. 

The  recent  interest  in  aerial  navigation  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a new  quarterly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  subject,  under  the 
title  Flying,  of  which  the  second  issue  has 
been  sent  to  us.  It  contains  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  most  noteworthy  recent  experi- 
ments, that  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  and  other 
aeronauts,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  Knowledge 
a fine  illustration  of  the  telescopic  appearance 
of  the  planet  Mars,  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  drawn  lately ; it  accompanies  an 
article  by  Mr.  Antoniadi  on  “ Recent  Observa- 
tions of  Mars,”  with  a number  of  other  illus- 
trations of  the  face  of  the  planet  as  observed  at 
different  times.  Mr.  W.  Maunder  continues 
his  essay  on  astronomy  without  a telescope, 
treating  this  month  of  “ The  March  of  the 
Planets.” 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  includes 
article  on  “ Bells,”  literary  rather  than  scienti- 
fic, but  not  uninteresting. 


HOUSE  BUILDING.* 


Viollet-le-Duc, in  “ l’Habitation  Humaine,” 
traces  the  art  of  house  building  from  its  earliest 
beginnings.  He  draws  a picture  of  the  pri- 
meval inhabitants  of  the  earth  crouching  for 
shelter  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of 
friendly  trees,  and  shows  the  first  stirrings  of 
the  building  instinct.  He  very  truly  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  the  practical  requirements 
of  warmth  and  shelter  first  awakened  this 
instinct. 

But  man  is  not  the  creature  of  a single  idea 
— joined  with  this  purely  practical  art  of 
shelter  making  is  a mysterious  and  un- 
definable  desire  to  make  things  beautiful. 
Leaving  behind  these  misty  ages,  and  passing 
on  to  the  times  of  which  we  have  recorded 
history,  we  still  find  this  dual  sense  at  work  ; 
men,  putting  up  buildings  exactly  to  their 
requirements,  and  full  of  an  inimitable  beauty  ; 
buildings  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  awaken  in  us  the  most  profound 
admiration.  We  find  this  beauty  and  fitness, 
not  only  in  the  large  and  monumental  buildings, 
but  in  humble  structures,  and  household 
furniture  and  utensils.  The  art  of  house 
building  developed  slowly,  but  it  was  always  a 
natural  development,  exactly  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  people.  In  the  time  when  life 
and  property  were  insecure,  people  housed 
themselves  in  such  a way  as  to  be  safe  from 
attack.  Then  when  a less  rude  age  succeeded, 
and  a more  reposeful  life  became  possible,  the 
austerities  of  the  castle  disappeared.  Home 
life  and  all  that  it  implies  was  expressed,  but 
always,  men  built  their  houses  just  as  they 
wanted  them,  in  a natural,  straight-forward 
every-day  way. 

Let  us  now  come  to  our  own  times,  the 
great  “age  of  progress,”  and  what  has 
become  of  the  art  of  house  building  ? English 
people  are  accustomed  to  boast  that  the  love 
of  home  is  peculiarly  English.  Nowa- 
days it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  sympathise 
with  this  sentiment,  for  anything  more  unlov- 
able than  the  average  English  house  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  I would  rather  not  believe 
that  people  really  take  a pleasure  and  delight 
in  anything  so  unworthy,  but  I fear  the 
evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  at  all  in  doubt 
about  it.  In  spite  of  education,  in  spite  of 
everything  that  should  make  for  it,  a natural 
healthy  taste  is  not  to-day  a national  possession 
Some  evil  spirit  is  abroad  which  “makes  us  to 
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disfigured  by  machine  stamped  “ornament 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  thou- 
sands of  houses  there  is  nothing  worth  its 
making,  from  cellar  to  garret. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Modern  conditions  of  labour  have  made  a 
national  art  impossible.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  place  to  speak  at  any  length  on  the  organi- 
sation of  labour,  or  the  master  and  man  system 
of  to-day — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it  altogether, 
as  the  decay  of  the  builder's  art  is  really  the 
outcome  of  this  system.  We  may,  however,  I 
think,  take  it  for  granted  that  a natural  archi- 
tecture growing  out  of  the  actual  work  of  a 
community  is  dead  ; but  we  are  always  told 
that  out  of  death  comes  life,  and  architecture 
in  dying  has  brought  forth  the  architect,  and 
made  him  the  heir  to  some  at  least  of  her 
secrets.  We  may  pine  for  the  days  when 
architecture  was  a living  art,  but  it  is  no  good 
to  wring  our  hands  and  sigh  our  lives  away. 
It  is  better  for  us  as  architects  to  define  clearly 
in  our  minds  how  we  are  going  to  use  our 
small  inheritance.  It  is  anyhow  easier  to  do 
this  than  to  remake  the  world  ! 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  divide 
modern  architects  into  two  classes.  Those  who 
look  for  a development  of  an  intellectual  archi- 
tecture— an  art  based  on  style  learning — and 
those  who  argue  that  as  all  living  architecture 
has  grown  out  of  actual  building,  the  nearer 
they  can  approach  similar  conditions  the  better 
is  the  chance  for  a natural  and  legitimate 
expansion  of  the  art. 

The  “Intellectuals”  present  a strong  case. 
They  may  state  it  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Architecture  has  grown  through  generations 
with  the  growth  of  the  people,  and  has  now 
crystallised  into  a definite  and  expressive 
language.  This  language  can  be  learned,  and 
arcnitectural  compositions  can  be  produced  of 
more  or  less  beauty  according  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  skill  of  the  architect.  This  seems  a 
very  reasonable  theory,  and  certainly  fits  in 
with  the  conditions  of  modern  times  ; but  has 
it  borne  good  fruit  in  practice  ? It  has  now 
held  the  field  for  many  years,  and  are  we,  do 
you  think,  any  nearer  to  the  promised  land  ? 
Don’t  we  find  that,  so  far  from  this  language  of 
architecture  being  learnable,  it  is  a very  Babel 
of  Confusion,  a language  which  changes  its 
form  and  grammar  every  decade  almost  ? 
Greek,  Roman  ; Gothic  of  all  periods,  one 
after  the  other,  and  at  the  present  day  a jumble 
of  everything  ! 

The  case  for  the  other  side  is  not  so  easy  to 
state.  Let  me  put  it  as  clearly  as  I can. 
Granted  that  architecture  has  grown  out  of 
the  actual  processes  of  building  carried  on 
under  natural  conditions,  that  the  styles,  as  we 
call  them,  represent  the  high  water  mark  of 
the  builder’s  art  at  each  period,  and  that  just  as 
these  conditions  changed,  and  skilled  labour 
was  forced  into  unnatural  grooves,  architecture 
declined  ; therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer 
that  it  can  only  live  again  on  the  same  terms. 
Let  me  quote  here  part  of  a lecture  delivered 
by  William  Morris  to  the  students  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art  in  1S94.  Referring 
to  the  beautiful  English  villages,  now  fast  being 
destroyed,  he  says  : — 


“ Keep  your  village  houses  weather-tight,  trim, 
and  useful,  and,  where  you  must,  build  others 
beside  them  ; but  why,  when  you  build  these, 
should  you  make  them  specimens  of  the  worst 
buildings  in  the  worst  suburbs  of  a modern  town  ? 
Even  in  the  passing  day,  if  you  build  them  solidly 
and  unpretentiously— using  good  materials  natural 
to  their  country  side— and  if  you  do  not  stint  the 
tenant  of  due  elbow-room  and  garden,  it  is  little 
likely  that  you  will  have  done  any  offence  to  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside  or  of  older  houses  in  it. 
Indeed,  I have  a hope  that  it  will  be  from  such 
necessary,  unpretentious  buildings  that  the  new 
and  genuine  architecture  will  spring,  rather  than 
from  our  experiments  in 'conscious  style  more  or 
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less  ambitious. 
And  further : — 


3,1  tha.t  they  contain  are,  I 


L„,-  - '■“'-v  v_uii Ldiu  are,  i 

believe,  more  tasteless  and  unmeaning  at  the 
day  than  ever  before.  Things  of 
simple  form  suitable  to  their  uses  have  been 
discarded  for  formless  abominations,  further 


, , PaPer.read  before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshir 
on  Thursday,  March  13,  by  Mr 
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Now  this  matter  of  the  proper  understanding 
of  architecture  is  at  the  present  moment  of  such 
overwhelming  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  future  of  the  arts  that  I must  say  a few  more 
words  about  it,  even  though  it  be  in  parenthesis.  I 
mean  in  plain  terms  that  the  manner  in  which  our 
buildings,  and  especially  our  houses,  are  built  is 
really  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question  of  art  ; 
and  that,  if  we  cannot  build  fit  and  beautiful  (not 
necessarily  highly  decorated)  houses,  we  cannot 
have  art  at  all  in  our  days.” 


These  are  weighty  words,  both  inspiring  and 
depressing.  If  any  man  may  speak  with 
authority,  surely  Morris  may.  In  the  making 
of  all  sorts  of  fabrics  and  wall  papers,  “ Arclii 


actually  invented  the  “ new  style,”  which  has 
been  vainly  demanded  of  architects  for  many 
generations.  And  how  did  he  do  it  ? Emphati- 
cally not  by  learning  an  old  style  and  compos- 
ing in  that  acquired  language,  but  by  going  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  learning  how  to 
make  things  with  his  own  hands.  He  recog- 
nised the  very  simple  truth  that  everything 
grows  and  expands  from  its  roots.  Is  it 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  archi- 
tecture must  follow  this  universal  law  ? 

I have  put  before  you  two  views.  First,  the 
development  from  style  learning  ; and  secondly, 
the  development  from  actual  building.  The 
first  has  been  tried  with  varying  success,  but 
without  so  far  any  very  definite  results  ; and 
although  much  interesting  work  has  been  done 
on  these  lines  by  men  of  really  great  talent 
and  endowments,  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  anything 
like  a national  expression  in  architecture.  The 
second  view  is  sound  in  theory,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  machinery  is  wanting  to  put  it  in 
practice.  For  us  architects  to  throw  away  our 
T squares  and  take  to  the  chisel  and  the 
trowel  would  be  useless.  What  little  influence 
and  what  little  power  we  may  have  to  mould 
modern  architecture  would  be  lost,  and  the 
gain  would  be  nil  ; we  should  simply  be  a 
handful  of  third-rate  bricklayers  and  masons, 
with  a very  poor  chance  of  a “ job  ” even  with 
a speculating  builder.  The  words  of  William 
Morris  indicate  a middle  course. 

I have  called  the  modern  architect  the  heir 
to  some  of  architecture’s  secrets.  I mean  by 
this,  that  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  old  builders  ; that  born 
in  him  is  the  instinct  to  build,  and  that  he 
should  develop  this  instinct,  and  turn  his  mind 
to  architecture  as  the  art  of  beautiful  building. 

These  definitions  leave  me  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  I have  been  at  great  pains 
to  explain  the  difference  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee,  and  that,  after  all,  the  result 
will  be  much  the  same  whether  we  study  and 
practice  architecture  as  style  composition  or 
as  building.  That  is  possibly  true  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  visible  difference  may  not 
be  great,  but  nevertheless  I believe  that  if  we 
accept  this  view,  and  try  to  develop  archi- 
tecture on  the  lines  I have  indicated,  we  are 
on  firm  ground  ; and  that  if  we  take  our 
materials,  see  where  they  lead  us,  and  what 
we  can  do  with  them,  and  let  them  help  us 
to  make  our  house-building  rational  and 
beautiful,  there  is  here  at  any  rate  the  germ 
of  growth,  and  we  shall  make  something 
more  of  our  art  than  by  pursuing  the  language 
of  style  method.  Anyhow,  I am  content  to 
advocate  that  view.  I feel  that  we  should  do 
all  that  we  can  to  master  the  science  of 
building  and  know  the  possibilities  and  the 
proper  uses  and  limitations  of  materials,  and  if 
we  use  these  wisely  and  properly,  with  such  quiet 
good  taste  as  we  possess,  and  plan  our  house 
sensibly— not  shirking  any  one  of  the  practical 
building  problems  that  confront  us,  but 
making  of  them  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  our  skill,  and  what  we  have  of  the  instinct 
for  beauty — we  shall,  I believe,  achieve  the 
best  results  which  are  possible  for  us  at  the 
present  day. 

Let  us  now  analyse  one  or  two  old  buildings 
and  see  how  much  we  can  get  out  of  them, 
and  how  far  the  builders’  recognition  of  the 
exigencies  of  climate  and  material  have  given 
them  their  special  shape  and  character.  A 
Yorkshire  house  suggests  itself  as  the  first 
subject  for  our  analysis.  We  find  it  built  of 
stone,  that  being  the  material  nearest  to  hand. 
The  stone  is  used  in  good  blocks,  of  such  a 
size  as  to  be  handled  without  undue  difficulty. 

(I  have  seen,  by  the  by,  many  modern  houses 
in  Yorkshire  where  the  stone  is  chopped  into 
little  courses  and  made  to  look  like  bricks  !) 
A rigorous  winter  demands  a stout  wall  and 
the  builders  provide  it.  Slabs  of  stone — the 
natural  material  again — form  the  roof.  Hips 
and  valleys  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  so  we 
find  that  nearly  always  a simple  unbroken  span 
covers  the  whole  building  ; the  pitch  not  too 
steep  or  the  heavy  slabs  would  fall ; eaves  only 
slightly  projecting  (a  great  projection  would 
overtax  the  unsupported  rafter  feet),  and  there 
we  have  the  typical  house,  so  far  at  least  as  we 
need  analyse  it  to  show  my  meaning.  Where 
bricks  and  tiles  were  the  available  materials 
their  use  similarly  influenced  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  houses.  Hips  and  valleys 
present  no  difficulties  ; and  gables  and  irregu- 
larities of  plan  were  freely  med.  Clay,  chalk, 
wood,  lath  and  plaster,  all  are  pressed  into  the 
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1 re  m little,  as  he  may  have  called  it,  he  | service  in  default  of  other  material  and  all  take 
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f.he  shape  proper  to  their  uses.  When  thatch 

:>f  reeds  or  straw  formed  the  roofs,  the  old 
Duilder  unerringly  grasped  its  capabilities  and 
with  admirable  ingenuity  covered  his  building. 
We  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  I have  I hope 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  we 
night  go  in  making  houses  ourselves. 

I Having  then  decided  in  our  own  minds  that 
ve  will  approach  house  building  on  these 
|ines,  how  shall  we  set  about  it  ? First, 

1 would  say,  let  our  houses  be  English, 
tnd  let  them,  moreover,  be  local.  As  the 
characteristics  of  all  houses,  in  all  times,  have 
largely  been  determined  by  climate,  by  the 
lisable  local  materials,  and  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  those  who  were  to  live  in  them, 
et  ours  be  determined  by  the  same  factors. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  I admit  we  are  met  with  a 
jlifficulty.  Few  people  now  have  any  require- 
ments at  all  except  cupboards,  which  seem  to 
>e  the  one  clearly-defined  desire  of  the 
English  housewife.  The  man  may  want  a 
r den,"  and  out  of  the  den  and  the  cupboards 
he  architect  has  to  make  his  house.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  certain  “ constants  ’’  in  house 
jmilding,  all  commonplace  and  ordinary,  but  of 
lufficient  importance  to  shape  our  home.  We 
must  in  England  have  solidity,  sunlight,  and  a 
loof  that  will  throw  off  snow  and  rain.  Here 
.re  the  ingredients  for  a good  house.  Now,  let 
ns  plan  it  in  a simple,  straightforward  manner. 
)o  not  let  us  annex  the  features  of  old  houses 
wholesale  (features  which  perhaps  grew  out  of 
| building  problem  proper  to  that  house  only), 
<ut  let  us  make  our  own  “ features  ” out  of  our 
|wn  requirements  and  difficulties,  always  re- 
membering that  there  is  an  art  of  “ leaving 
-ut  ’’  as  well  as  of  putting  in.  We  ought  not, 

1 ither,  purposely  to  make  our  houses  look  like 
ild  ones. 

I do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  here  and 
|jo  appear  to  advocate  starting  from  nothing — 
!ve  have  seen  in  what,  I believe,  is  called  the 
| new  art  ’’  where  this  may  lead  us  ! We  are 
ilieirs  to  certain  possessions,  and  untit  and 
mless  circumstances  should  require  the  inven- 
|iion  of  new  forms  we  shall  rightly  and  properly 
|se  old  ones  ; in  fact  we  must  whether  we 
jjvant  to  or  not,  but  let  us  know  what  we  are 
using  and  why  we  are  using  it,  and  rigorously 
fcxclude  anything  that  we  do  not  want,  or  do 
tot  understand. 

| Just  a word  on  sculpture  and  painting.  Our 
mouses  ought  to  be  further  adorned  by  painting 
.nd  carvings,  but,  unfortunately,  painters  and 
iculptors  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively 
P easel  pictures  and  portrait  busts.  They  are 
'.Iso  very  exalted  people,  and  would  not,  I 
:ear,  consent  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  ideal 
laouse,  unless  it  were  one  of  some  magnitude 
ivith  a reward  in  proportion.  We  are  better 
Ivithout  any,  than  with  cheap  makeshifts  which 
to  not  adorn,  but  merely  irritate. 

You  will  think  that  this  building  architecture, 
iased  on  the  constructive  and  proper  use  of 
materials,  does  not  foreshadow  any  very  great 
fr  brilliant  achievement— well,  perhaps  these 
re  not  the  days  of  great  and  brilliant  expres- 
iion  in  architecture  ; but  I believe  that  if  we 
ackle  the  problem  on  the  lines  I have  sketched, 
i/e  may  not,  perhaps,  build  houses  worth  a 
[•ilgrimage  to  see,  but  we  shall,  at  any  rate, 
iiuild  them  so  that  they  will  fit  in  with  their 
jurroundings  modestly  and  quietly,  instead  of 
iroclaiming  to  all  who  pass  by  that  although 
;hey  may  bristle  with  “correctness,”  and 
ribrate  with  “ hall-marked  ” detail,  they  mean 
liothing,  express  nothing,  and  are  merely  good 
building  material  misapplied. 

1 have  noticed  in  all  papers  which  deal  in 
ny  way  wfih  modern  architecture  that  it  is 
Considered  right  to  devote  a part  to  what  are 
lalled  “ practical  points."  I now  therefore 
.ollow  traditional  precedent.  Of  what  I have 
balled  the  building  “ constants,"  the  roof  is 
■n  the  whole  the  most  important.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  plan  a house  that  is  solid,  con- 
venient, and  well  lighted,  but  which  cannot 
i.*e  covered  without  flats  and  snippets  of 
;loof.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a good  plan. 
The  proper  covering-in  of  buildings  has 
Ixercised  the  minds  of  builders  from  the 
barliest  times,  and  the  skill  with  which  this  has 
ueen  accomplished  has  been  the  measure  of 
heir  achievements.  Then,  as  to  windows, 
ivhile  we  must  have  enough  sunlight  we  must 
iot  have  too  much.  Time  and  use  have  sanc- 
tioned windows  of  almost  any  proportion — 
;ieight  greater  than  width,  or  width  greater 
han  height  ; but  in  the  subdivisions  we  find 
:ach  separate  light  higher  than  it  is  wide, 
irhere  are  many  practical  reasons  for  this. 
Lintels  require  support  at  frequent  intervals  ; 


casements  or  sashes  are  more  easily  hung  and 
worked  when  their  height  is  more  than  their 
width.  Other  reasons  may  occur  to  you,  but  I 
think  we  may  take  the  main  facts  as  settled 
and  not  trouble  to  work  out  the  whole  thing 
“ from  the  egg  ” again.  The  high-shouldered 
transome  is  quite  a modern  invention.  In  old 
windows  it  was  very  little  above  the  middle 
line,  and  so  strengthened  and  tied  the  mullions 
lust  where  the  strength  and  tie  were  wanted. 
The  position  of  the  windows  is  naturally  most 
important,  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
this.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  if 
the  house  is  well  planned,  and  the  windows 
put  in  the  best  positions  in  each  room,  they 
will  be  right  and  will  look  right.  Again,  the 
type  of  window  will  very  much  determine  the 
character  of  the  house. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  build 
our  house  in  a very  sunny  position,  and  would 
like  to  be  able  to  temper  the  sunshine  with 
shutters  fixed  outside — obviously,  if  we  want  to 
open  the  windows  when  the  shutters  are  closed 
we  must  have  either  casements  opening  into 
the  room,  or  sashes.  The  sunny  aspect  is  also 
the  rainy  aspect,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
such  casements  weather-tight,  we  decide  to 
use  sashes,  and  we  shall  find  that  our  choice 
of  window  will  determine,  to  some  extent,  the 
proportion  and  character  of  our  house  inside 
and  out. 

Then  the  projections  of  parts.  Do  not  let 
them  be  too  small  or  they  will  look  glued  on. 
One  sees  sometimes  a gable  on  a house  front 
that  has  been  contrived  by  a projection  of 
about  a foot.  Rather  than  do  this,  if  you  must 
have  the  gable,  have  it  without  the  projection. 

I would  say,  also,  avoid  unnecessary  buttresses 
at  the  angles  of  the  building.  These  have 
crept  into  our  house  building  lately  ; they  are 
not  wanted,  and,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
apparent  strength  of  the  house,  they  look  like 
struts  put  up  in  haste  to  prevent  it  from 
tumbling  down. 

We  must  by  no  means  neglect  the  colour 
and  texture  of  our  materials  ; if  we  use  stone, 
let  it  be  good  weathering  material,  bedded 
according  to  its  depths  in  the  quarry.  The 
walling  plays  a very  important  part,  and  must 
be  considered  practically  and  built  naturally. 
If  we  use  bricks  and  tiles,  let  us  take  care  that 
they  are  pleasant  in  colour  and  surface.  The 
manufacturer’s  ideal  brick,  like  cast  iron  in 
texture,  and  of  an  anmmic  and  unpleasant 
colour,  and  a vitrified  and  volcanic  looking 
tile,  are  practically  impossible.  I doubt  if  an 
archangel  could  successfully  wrestle  with 
them,  but  if  they  are  the  only  bricks  and  tiles 
we  can  get  without  importing,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  with  them.  It  would  be  quite 
allowable  to  whitewash  the  bricks.  Thin  blue 
slates  are  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  only  possible  architec- 
turally in  their  own  district,  and  it  is  a waste 
of  good  effort  to  import  them.  Half  timber 
work  should  only  be  used  where  it  is  the  sole 
possible  method  of  building  in  a locality  ; and 
then  genuinely  accepting  all  its  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  ; used  as  a sham  piece  of  make- 
believe  picturesqueness  it  is  quite  indefensible. 

Our  rooms  may  be  any  height,  but  it  they 
are  long  and  narrow,  they  should  not  be  too 
high  : arbitrarily  to  lay  down  a rule  that  all 
rooms  must  be  high,  or  all  low,  is,  of  course, 
absurd. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  his  “ English  Gentleman’s 
House,”  gives  some  excellent  hints  on  the 
placing  of  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces — 
small  details  not  to  be  despised.  The  perfect 
house  is  to  be  perfect  all  through,  and  is  to  be 
comfortable  to  live  in,  as  well  as  comely  to 
look  upon. 

I am  afraid  you  will  think  that  what  I have 
said  is  all  very  commonplace  and  tame,  that  I 
have  really  said  but  little  about  the  art  of  house 
building,  and  nothing  at  all  about  grouping, 
proportion,  and  light  and  shade.  I must  con- 
fess that  I find  the  latter  too  elusive  for  analysis, 
and  I have  tried  to  evade  the  difficulty  bv  pic- 
turing man  as  possessed  of  two  building  in- 
stincts, the  practical  and  the  resthetic  ; and 
these,  working  as  one,  leading  him  to  produce 
architecture — and  there  I must  leave  it.  As  to 
the  rest  of  my  short  paper,  I can  only  say  that 
I have  done  my  best  to  grapple  with  a subject  of 
some  difficulty.  Architecture  is  in  a transition 
stage.  The  style  theory  somewhat  discredited, 
the  natural  channel  of  development  through 
actual  building  denied  to  us,  we  have  to  find 
some  rational  method  of  architectural  expres- 
sion, and  this  I have  tried  to  indicate ; what 
the  future  holds  I would  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict, but  for  the  present  I would  say,  let  us 


build  honestly,  soundly,  and  stnsibly,  with  a 
definite  intention  to  make  our  houses  as  beau- 
tiful and  expressive,  in  every  sen  e of  the  word, 
as  we  can,  and  we  shall  have  d ne  all  that  we 
are  now  able  to  do,  and  may  with  a quiet  con- 
science leave  the  future  in  other  hands. 


MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

A whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  a frank  modernism  of  design  and  construc- 
tion in  business  premises  by  architects,  is 
sufficient  requirement  to  make  of  them  for  the 
establishment  and  growth  in  our  midst  of  a 
healthy  street  architecture,  which,  expressing 
the  movement  of  the  age  in  its  requirements, 
will  reflect  the  intellectual  attitude  of  trained 
and  artistic  minds  applied  to  a commercial 
problem  in  building.  The  profitless  and  stupid 
antipathy  that  is  supposed,  and  partially  exists, 
between  commercial  and  artistic  character, 
should  thus,  at  all  events  in  architecture,  cease 
to  be  confessed,  and  having  reformed  the 
attitude  of  art  to  business  life  we  can  the  more 
sincerely  and  successfully  hope  for  and  attempt 
the  resuscitation,  for  it  once  existed  in  pure 
and  noble  beauty,  of  living  art  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

The  employment  of  modern  materials,  and 
the  joyful  acceptance  of  current  requirements 
as  a means  of  expressing  a progressive  archi- 
tecture, will,  however,  bring  the  architect  into 
conflict  with  other  ideals  than  those  merely  of 
an  archceological  correctness  or  antique  style. 
Serious  problems  in  design,  nearly  all  as  yet 
practically  unsolved,  await  him  when  the  first 
and  upper  floors  have  to  be  designed  over  and 
upon  a lofty  ground  floor  shop,  the  front  part 
of  which  occupies  all  the  clear  space  between 
the  ends  of  the  bounding  party  walls  on  each 
side. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a canon  of  architecture 
that  buildings  must  not  only  be  of  a construc- 
tion that  is  secure  in  itself,  but  must  be  obviously 
so,  and  that  a building,  however  scientifically 
safe,  will  not  be  architecturally  satisfactory  to 
the  eye  and  mind  unless  it  also  appears  to  be 
safe.  Doubtless  time  is  a great  convincer  in 
matters  of  artistic  criticism,  and  if  a sufficient 
number  of  examples  of  a novel  method  of  con- 
struction were  put  before  the  world  to  manifest 
to  it  that  what  is  apparently  unsafe,  perhaps 
hung  upon  nothing,  is  after  all  perfectly  secure, 
and  scientific  as  well,  after  a time  this  canon  of 
architectural  criticism  would  be  satisfied  in 
spite  of  itself  by  the  relation  of  experience  to 
judgment,  and  the  disappearance  of  that  dis- 
trust of  novelty  which  is  a gift  of  Providence 
to  save  men  from  calamitous  experiment. 

We  should  have  become  accustomed,  per- 
haps, by  this  time  to  seeing  great  and  massive 
erections  of  weighty  stone  and  brickwork 
poised  upon  the  slender  brass  pillarettes,  lace- 
like arches,  plate-glass  fittings,  and  mahogany 
fascias  of  shop  fronts  ; but  we  are,  I am  sure, 
suffering  artistic  discomfort,  and  deriving  no 
pleasure  from  their  carved  and  ornamental 
blandishments,  owing  to  the  initial  hiatus  that 
the  system  of  architectural  design  employed 
demands  a basement  and  obvious  foundation, 
and  has  none.  With  this  difficulty  the  modern 
architect  wrestles  ineffectually  ; the  implements 
of  his  trade  were  all  made  for  buildings  with 
bases,  and  he  knows  not  how  with  them  to 
fashion  a modern  design  without  obvious 
support.  The  difficulty  is  everywhere  self- 
confessed,  and  causes  an  infinity  of  interesting 
and  sometimes  amusing  expedients.  The 
projection  of  the  shop  front  beyond  the  general 
face  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  front,  thrown 
out  so  to  speak  as  a screen  beyond  it,  is  a 
device  only  very  partially  successful ; it  has  a 
certain  sufficiency  when  the  shutters  are  down, 
but  modern  progress  is  depriving  the  shop 
architect  of  this  scrappy  resource  for  archi- 
tectural effect  at  close  times,  and  on  Bank  and 
half-holidays.  The  void  is  there,  gaping  all 
the  week,  with  perhaps  the  flimsiest  draperies 
depending  from  the  ceiling  within  it,  dispelling 
all  illusion  as  to  supporting  a very  mine  of 
weight  overhead.  The  emphasising  of  the  end 
piers  which  mask  the  party  wall  ends,  and 
the  development  of  a cornice  with  the  shop 
fascia  to  connect  them  and  form  a horizontal 
bridge,  on  which  the  upper  part  is  carried,  is 
frequent.  This  should  be  a more  satisfactory 
method,  as  it  would  disregard  the  shop  front 
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and  its  contents,  and  dissociate  the  composition 
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of  the  upper  stories  from  the  lower  ones, 
failure,  however,  occurs  in  that  the  establish- 
ment by  this  treatment  of  a factor  of  archi- 
tectural proportion  integral  to  the  whole  front 
has  as  yet  failed  to  obtain  recognition,  lhe 
architect  supposes  that  the  business  has  been 
completed,  and  proceeds  in  designing  the 
floors  immediately  over  to  dispose  his  propor- 
tions in  the  traditional  way  employing  lintels 
and  openings  of  ordinary  narrowness,  each  ot 
which  is  unconsciously  engaged  in  defying  the 
exaggerated  yawn  of  the  cavern  below  spanned 
by  a member  of  their  own  architectural  family 
under  abnormal  conditions.  It  may  be  more 
easy  to  point  out  than  to  demonstrate  that  the 
system  of  proportion  compelled  by  the  ground 
story  should  be  recognised  in  the  design  of 
the  upper  ones,  and  though  openings  above 
are  not  required  of  the  extent  of  that 
there  is  a logical  symmetry  of  spacing  which 
would  take  the  first  factor,  and  by  progressive 
reduction  or  systematic  subdivision  apply  the 
scale  and  diminish  the  proportions  harmoniously 
with  satisfactory  results. 

We  have  referred  to  the  usual  treatment  of 
the  shop  or  ground-floor  story  by  supporting 
pilasters  and  a carrying  cornice  with  a rever- 
sion to  ordinary  proportions  in  the  upper  part, 
but  the.  treatment  of  the  story  over  the  shop 
front  as  a mezzanine  or  entresol , and  as  part  of 
the  shop  front,  must  not  be  omitted.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  more  commonly  used  as  an 
architectural  device  for  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  affording  apparent  support  to  the 
upper  part  than  it  has  been  of  late  years 
the  latter  developments  of  shop  design  having 
a tendency  to  make  two  stories  of  shop  fronts 
extending  over  an  area  of  plate-glass  unbroken 
by  constructive  lines,  over  nearly  half  the 
elevation  of  the  building.  The  mezzanine 
proper  was  enclosed  by  an  arch  springing  from 
the  side  pilasters  at  the  level  of  the  head  of  the 
shop  front,  and  spanning  the  whole  frontage, 
if  one  of  ordinary  narrowness,  rising  to  the 
underside  of  the  floor  over  the  mezzanine  ; 
thus  an  arch  is  gained  of  considerable  size,  and 
at  first  sight  of  $ome  capacity,  not  only  for 
carrying  the  upper  stories,  but  of  blending  the 
smaller  scale  of  that  part  gradually  and  har- 
moniously with  the  ground  floor. 

For  single  house  and  shop  fronts  this 
method  has  not  proved  very  successful.  It 
can  be  easily  imagined,  and  indeed  seen  in 
many  examples  readily  called  to  mind,  that  a 
large  arch  springing  from  narrow  pilasters  on 
the  extreme  limits  of  a frontage  gives  the 
impression  that  its  thrust  must  be  acting  upon 
the  neighbouring  buildings — in  the  most 
likely  cases  also  shops,  and  appearing  to 
crush  them.  The  initiated  will,  of  course, 
understand  that  this  will  not  actually  happen, 
as  the  arch  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the 
weight  of  the  upper  building  upon  it  being 
probably  carried  on  a concealed  horizontal 
girder  behind  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
success  of  the  arched  mezzanine  treatment 


therefore  depends  largely  upon  its  neighbour- 
ing abutments,  and  unless  these  are  controlled 
by  the  same  designer  or  pre-exist  in  a satis- 
tory  way,  the  experiment  is  very  risky. 
Instances  can  be  cited  in  very  modern  London 
of  lofty  and  powerfully-drawn  arches  of  brick 
and  stonework  carrying  with  apparent 
scientific  and  architectural  balance  a series  of 
upper  stories,  but  conveying  their  weight  by 
every  optical  demonstration  of  mechanical 
law  against  the  plate-glass  expansion  of  a 
neighbouring  elevation  of  the  picture-frame 
order. 

The  entresol  arch  is  also  dependent  for  com- 
plete effect  upon  a sufficient  reveal  or  exposed 
thickness  on  its  under  sides  to  convey  the  im- 
pression of  the  substance  and  strength  requisite 
to  ordinary  walling  materials.  This  becomes 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  where  the  shop  front 
is  continued  upwards  into  the  mezzanine,  but 
can  be  obtained  by  recessing  the  window  of 
the  mezzanine  upon  the  shop  fascia. 

The  arched  mezzanine  treatment  is  most 
satisfactory,  if  not  only  so  with  any  certainty, 
when  several  fronts  can  be  treated  alike,  and  a 
continuous  effect,  as  of  an  arcade,  obtained, 
the  arches  over  each  shop  corresponding  and 
providing  the  effect  of  mutual  resistance  to 
thrust  which  is  required.  In  such  cases  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  arched  construction 
should  not  suffice  for  carrying  the  wall  above, 
provided  that  the  easement  of  support  required 
from  the  neighbouring  houses  is  secured  by  the 
mutual  covenants  which  originate  in  a joint 
ownership  of  such  rights.  The  north  side  of 
New  Oxford-street,  towards  its  western  end, 


affords  a successful  and  satisfactory  example 

of  this  treatment,  the  general  proportions  of 
the  whole  block  and  the  reduced  window  re- 
quirements of  the  upper  stories  being  har- 
monised with  large  openings  of  the  ground 
and  mezzanine  stories  by  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  arcade.  Though  this  example 
may  be  open  to  other  criticisms  as  to  internal 
arrangement,  it  presents  a standard  to  which, 
unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  approach 
in  any  more  recent  example  of  an  extended 
facade  of  shop  fronts.  The  architect  should  be 
urged  to  continue  to  make  use  of  the  story 
over  the  ground  floor  as  a mezzanine  on 
account  of  its  value  in  extending  the  carrying 
proportions  of  the  shop  front,  and  of  combining 
them  with  the  complementary  stories  of  the 
building  into  a homogenous  and  expressive 
design. 

In  general,  architectural  proportion  is  so 
much  a matter  of  the  relation  ot  the  solids  to 
voids,  that  the  designer  of  a shop-fronted 
house,  limited  as  he  is  by  earlier  considera- 
tions, has  very  few  principles  left  to  guide  him. 
The  relationship  of  voids  to  solids  cannot  apply 
to  this  class  of  design,  because  the  solids  have 
to  be  eliminated  as  a condition  precedent  to 
suitability  for  shop  display.  The  architecture 
becomes  a collocation  of  window  frames,  and 
the  solids  of  which  these  frames  are  apparently 
constructed  are  unreal,  concessions  to  archi- 
tectural fancy,  as  in  most  cases  the  stone  piers 
and  window  heads  are  but  casings  to  metal 
girders  and  stanchions,  large  and  small  alike. 
Deprived  of  grouping,  confined  in  perspective, 
tied  to  a topsy-turveydom  of  design,  the  archi- 
tect of  a shop  front  has  difficulties  to  contend 
with  which  one  devoutly  hopes  that  he  is 
alive  to.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
instructions  of  his  commercial  employer,  that 
his  new  front  must  be  exactly  like  a superior 
rival’s,  or  must  be  like  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
or,  like  a Scotch  castle,  have  steeled  his 
artistic  soul,  and  he  reflects  that  it  is  hope- 
less and  profitless  to  struggle  with  a client 
who  has  no  taste,  and  that  after  all  he  is 
not  paid  by  him  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  provide  him  with  just  what  he  knows  he 
wants. 

We  have  not  mentioned  other  artistic  terrors, 
as  figure  or  name  tablets,  signs,  and  electric 
startlers,  in  many  cases  necessary  to  com- 
mercial existence,  though  rendered  so  only  by 
the  force  of  a bad  habit,  which  could  be  readily 
and  painlessly  cured  by  statutory  enactment. 
It  may  be  suggested  to  the  commercial  world 
that  the  “ best  ” shops,  and  streets  of  shops  in 
London,  are  those  where  this  obnoxious  habit 
of  self-assertive  emptiness  is  less  apparent  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  reputation  and  success  are 
assumed  by  the  public  to  belong  to  that  house 
of  business  that  dispenses  with— to  put  it 
mildly — inartistic  advertisement.  However,  as 
part  of  that  frank  modernism  which  we  have 
predicated  for  the  commercial  architect,  the 
provision  of  significant  spaces  for  inscriptions, 
and  of  such  signs,  as  architecture  can,  by  de- 
liberate forethought  and  pre-arrangement,  make 
properly  conspicuous  and  artistic  at  once,  is  a 
certain  part  of  his  problem,  and  a by  no  means 
unpleasant  one.  Inscriptions  and  signs  add  a 
literary  value  to  buildings  which  grows  in 
value  with  every  year  of  their  history,  and  we 
could  foresee  a pleasant  development  of  par- 
ticular symbols  and  types  in  commercial  archi- 
tecture expressive  of  and  akin  to  purpose  in  the 
building  of  use  alike  to  the  tradesman  and  of 
interest  to  the  public  and  artist. 

The  architectural  qualities  which  can  be 
exhibited  in  street  architecture  are  thus  com- 
paratively limited.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  front  or  facade  only  can  be  seen 
and  is  capable  of  considered  design,  though 
in  corner  buildings  there  is  a return  frontage 
available  which  admits  of  some  grouping.  The 
fronts  of  the  many  buildings  forming  a street 
are  each  comparatively  narrow  and  lofty,  and, 
unless  the  street  is  a wide  one,  the  general 
effect  of  the  design  can  only  be  appreciated 
from  the  limited  standpoint  of  the  pavement, 
either  in  sharp  approaching  perspective  or  in 
a directly  opposite  view  from  a point  near  to 
and  under  the  building.  These  limitations  very 
seriously  affect  the  possibilities  of  successful 
results,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  success 
if  the  architecture  is  that  of  the  executed 
building  in  situ,  and  not  of  the  harmony  of 
the  proportions  in  true  elevation  or  upon  its 
picturesqueness  in  an  ideal  perspective  view. 
The  test  of  satisfactory  result  rather  than  of 
pleasing  elevation  mus‘  be  applied  rigorously 
to  his  work  by  the  arc^itert.  This  is  no  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  as  each  projection  and  hori- 


zontal effect  is  accentuated,  while  vertical  lines 

and  proportions  are  all  foreshortened  from 
either  of  the  possible  perspectives  of  an 
ordinary  street.  London  architecture  has  but 
few  examples  of  suitable  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  difficulty.  The  horizontal  cornice 
upon  the  skyline  and  similar  lines  subdividing 
the  front  above  and  below  each  story  of 
windows  are  the  more  usual  methods.  These 
have  become  simple  to  the  designer  solely 
from  custom  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  drawn  with  a j-square,  but  a free 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  designing 
narrow  frontages  to  lofty  buildings  in  a narrow 
street,  would  certainly  suggest  that  horizontal 
lines,  with  no  continuity  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
small  site  are,  possibly,  not  the  only  means 
with  which  to  attempt  suitable  design.  The 
varying  contours  of  streets,  sometimes  broken, 
curved,  and  crooked,  sometimes  in  long  straight 
lines,  would  direct  some  treatment  which 
would  not  necessarily — as  continuous  hori- 
zontal lines  must — throw  each  separate  frontage 
into  violent  contact  with  the  proportions  of  its 
neighbour. 

There  grew  up  in  Gothic  times,  in  the 
narrow,  devious  lanes  of  busy  medkeval  towns, 
a method  quite  as  universal  as  the  use  of 
horizontal  cornices  and  lines,  in  the  use  of 
vertical  ones,  the  grouping  and  arrangement 
being  upwards,  each  window  in  a story  being 
grouped  over  the  one  below  it,  the  margin  lines 
being  made  continuous,  and  carried  up  into 
a gable  in  which  the  centre  one  often  reached 
to  the  top,  creating  stories  in  the  roof  as  it 
went  up.  The  principle  seems  more  natural 
and  proper,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  its 
growth  among  the  craftsmen  as  a necessary 
tradition  of  street  building,  and  vindicating ; 
itself  by  its  suitability  and  truth  of  expression 
to  their  artistic  instinct.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  other  branches  of  building,  all  of  the 
same  period,  such  as  in  the  external  design  of 
churches,  detached  houses,  and  castles,  there  is  i 
no  such  universal  tendency  of  vertical  expres- 
sion, the  use  of  ornamental  and  corbelled 
parapets,  tending  to  complete  many  aspects  of 
these  buildings  horizontally.  But  in  street, 
architecture  the  vertical  grouping  is  very 
general,  and  instances  of  any  other  principle 
would  be  difficult  to  find  and  group,  until  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  which  brought  with 
it  the  cult  of  the  enormous  horizontal  crown  or 


Many  examples  remain  in  the  low  countries  :i 
and  in  north  and  western  Germany,  as  . ati 
Liibeck,  Munster  in  Westphalia,  and  Nurem-i 
berg,  of  the  assiduous  application  of  the  verti-i 
cal  principle  to  narrow  street  fronts,  executed! 
in  brick  and  stone,  and  collectively  a more! 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  innumerable  pos-s 
sible  combinations  of  simple  forms  upon  oneu 
method  is  obtained.  Of  similar  wooden  archi-i 
tecture,  where  the  horizontal  principle  of  beam: 
or  lintel  construction  necessarily  enters  all  then 
construction  and  design,  England  furnishes:: 
examples  in  cities,  such  as  Chester,  Shrews-s 
bury,  and  Tewkesbury,  while  in  Normandy; 
there  are  many  refined  examples  of  beautiful: 
half-timber  fronts.  The  application  of  a: 
delicate  artistic  originality  emphasising  andc 
giving  value  to  vertical  expression  can  ben 
observed  in  mediaeval  examples,  and  the.t 
employment  of  horizontal  steps  in  the  brick-i 
work  gables,  so  characteristic  to  us  of  Bruges,  s 
is  echoed  in  stonework  examples  in  Westphalia, a 
while  the  Scotch  corbie-stanes  or  crows’  feet; 
all  subserve  the  same  vertical  principle  of: 
design.  The  advent  of  the  Renaissance  ini 
Northern  Europe  did  not,  as  in  the  South, a 
bring  the  pedantic  use  of  huge  shadow-casting; 
cornices  into  its  less  sunny  clime  that  was  leftf 
for  the  pseudo  Italian  palaces  which  made  then 
modern  London  of  fifty  years  ago  so  gloomy, y 
but  allowed  a great  freedom  of  treatment  ini 
line  and  ornament,  gradually  casting  loosen 
from  the  craftsmen’s  methods  of  development! 
from  purpose,  fitting  and  subduing  all  to  pre-; 
conceived  notions  of  architectural  effect.! 
Swirling  curves  and  disjointed  architectural;! 
fixtures  soon  began  to  exercise  themselves  uponn 
the  polygon  of  wall  surface  provided  by  thei 
front  with  its  gable,  and  it  was  not  until  thei> 
need  of  a new  restraint  began  to  make  itself  1 
felt  that  the  freedom  of  rococo  treatment! 
was  reduced  by  a steady  application  of  hori-i 
zontal  cornice  lines  over  and  under  each  story; 
of  the  facade. 

The  happy  independence  which  was  obtained:! 
by  each  front,  when  the  vertical  method  oL 
design  was  practically  universal,  procured  inii 
the  aggregate  of  a street  view  a charmingi; 
grouping  and  freedom  which  has  a fascinatin  1 
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effect,  and  always  proves  attractive  to  the  artist 
follower  of  Prout  and  Roberts  on  his  sketching 
tours.  The  more  or  less  flexible  curve  of  the 
lines  of  road  and  gutters  in  a winding  narrow 
street  combine  and  yet  contrast  with  the  closely 
grouped  vertical  subdivisions  of  the  house 
fronts,  often  broken  by  occasional  projecting 
oriels  or  corbelled  turrets,  or  in  half-timber 
work  by  joist  ends  and  brackets,  and  with  the 
gable  peaks  in  varying  proportions,  heights, 
and  skyline,  pictures  naturally  form  themselves 
without  effort  of  fancy  or  composition.  The 
charm  of  a mediaeval  town  has  certainly  within 
it  a basis  of  reasonable  beauty  instructive  to  us 
as  modern  street  builders  which  will  bear 
stripping  of  its  antiquity  and  associations,  that 
is  of  the  quality  with  which  we  cannot  endue 
our  designs,  and  compare  instructively  with 
the  artistic  effect  of  more  modern  thorough- 
fares, whether  purposely  architectural — as  in 
the  chill  sobriety  of  Moorgate  or  King  William- 
streets — or  accidentally  arranged  on  modern 
lines — as  in  Queen  Victoria-street  or  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. 

We  do  wish  to  assure  an  universal  artistic 
principle  of  street  building  design,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  limit  the  illimitable  possibilities  of 
artistic  combination  and  effect,  but  from  the 
impressions  of  result  we  may  derive  safely 
enough  the  conclusion  that  in  narrow  frontages 
the  design  should  be  self-contained,  its  lines 
terminating  satisfactorily  within  their  own 
field,  and  the  direction  which  is  to  the  eye 
unbounded,  namely,  the  vertical  one,  being  that 
in  which  the  artistic  sense  of  appropriateness 
can  be  best  brought  to  play.  While  totally, 
the  effect  of  a street  or  city  built  of  independent 
but  self-contained  designs,  is  pleasing,  the 
separate  fronts  adding  together  picturesquely 
in  the  necessarily  horizonal  perspective  ot  the 
streets. 

There  are,  however,  many  principles  of 
design  and  ideas  of  symmetrical  or  picturesque 
arrangement  besides  those  into  the  discussion 
of  which  we  have  gone  at  some  length. 

The  principal  consideration,  in  contrast  to 
what  we  will  call  the  mediaeval  independence 
of  each  frontage,  is  that  of  an  uniformity  com- 
pulsorily applied  either  by  that  relic  of  medie- 
valism, most  necessary  and  useful  to  archi- 
tectural effect,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  by 
special  legislation.  The  underlying  idea  in 
such  cases  is  the  assumption,  almost  an  un- 
proved one,  certainly  uncertain,  that  uniformity 
of  effect  in  street  architecture  is  necessary  and 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  dignity  and  art. 
This  whole  doctrine  of  architectural  symmetry 
has  been  courageously  assailed  by  Gothic 
revival  enthusiasts,  its  value  denied,  and  its 
effects  of  repetition  and  gradation  scouted,  as 
formal  weaknesses  alien  to  the  picturesque  and 
truly  artistic.  The  present  generation  stands 
in  many  respects  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  heat  of  Gothic  vigour  has  evaporated,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  its  artistic  asser- 
tions at  least  as  coolly  as  we  have  regarded  the 
orders  and  proprieties  of  the  preceding  school 
which  produced  Regent-street  and  park. 

Within  the  last  half  century  public  taste, 
national  genius,  or  what  you  will  to  call  that 
will  o’  the  wisp,  has  romanticised  into 
medievalism  with  its  guilds  and  crafts,  ideally 
uniting  work  with  art  in  life,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
also  not  in  vain  has  it  discovered  the  charms  of 
the  Bloomsbury  and  Soho  view  of  art  life,  with 
its  sober  respectability  of  external  appearance, 
and  delicious  completeness  within,  reticient  to 
plainness  about  the  house  and  home,  and 
serenely  Athenian  in  monumental  churches 
and  porticoed  institutions.  While  this  sprite 
of  fashion  is  at  present  dissipating  her  enthu- 
siasms in  a somewhat  libertine  interlude,  we 
can  do  no  harm  by  putting  in  a plea  for  the 
organised  hypocrisy  of  Regent-street,  with  its 
many  and  various  dispositions  and  sub- 
divisions successfully  masked  in  stately 
groups  and  blocks  culminating  in  the  mag- 
nificent quadrant,  new  made  annually  with 
fresh  paint  which  renews  every  architectural 
feature  with  whiteness  of  surface  — and  is 
not  architecture  mainly  surface  matter  after 
all  ! The  sense  of  scale,  of  grouping,  of 
harmony,  and  of  successful  regulation,  still 
survive  in  Regent-street,  though  well  nigh 
three-quarters  of  a century  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  designed,  and  of  all  London 
streets,  it  is  yet  the  only  one  of  which, 
as  street  architecture  in  total,  we  can 
. in  any  way  be  proud.  We  must  not  fail, 
though,  to  qualify  our  self-congratulation  by 
the  objections  which  lie  below  the  surface,  for 
they  will  practically  prevent  an  entire  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment.  The  stately  grouping 


of  varying  blocks  has  been  achieved  mainly  by 
the  sacrifice  of  what  to-day  would  be  altogether 
too  valuable  comfort  in  arrangement,  and  of 
market  rental  value  in  the  “upper  parts.” 
There  is  a manifest  wrestling  between  internal 
facts  and  external  appearances,  which  struggles 
with  windows,  parapets,  and  roof  lines.  The 
pleasant  proportion  of  width  of  street  to  height 
of  building  will  be  rarely  attained  now  in  any 
great  city,  and  the  charm  of  curved  line  on 
which  the  whole  street  scheme  is  planned  from 
St.  James’s  Park  to  Langham-place  is  uniquely 
happy  in  its  architectural  effect.  The  effort 
was  a great  one  ; the  genius  of  Nash  one£for 
the  occasion,  and  the  result  characteristic  of 
the  age  that  produced  it,  and  serviceable  and 
delightful  to  that  which  has  followed.  London 
would  frankly  approve  of  a repetition  of  the 
occasion,  effort,  and  genius,  and  of  a result  as 
expressive  of  our  generation  as  of  that  of  the 
First  Gentleman  of  Europe. 

A practical  aspect  of  our  subject  sorely 
presses  us  to-day  in  London,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  all  our  larger  cities.  We  have  been 
considering  the  improvement  of  our  street 
architecture  upon  definitions,  of  the  require- 
ments of  commercial  buildings,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  architect  seriously  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  his  art  can  meet  and  give 
them  artistic  expression.  These  requirements 
postulate  as  a requirer  an  intelligent  progres- 
sive man  of  business  as  also  a sympathetic 
and  trained  architectural  mind  to  consider 
them.  But  practically  neither  the  business 
man  or  the  architect  have  anything  to  say  upon 
the  matter  in  a way  which  can  affect  street 
architecture,  for  their  buildings  are  ready  made 
for  them.  They  are  the  production — and  as 
such  also  express  the  characteristics  and  ideals 
of  their  producers — of  building  investors  who, 
buying  or  securing  the  most  prominent  and 
serviceable  sites,  have  erected  speculative  shops 
and  warehouses  upon  them  as  ready-made 
goods  for  the  purchaser.  I do  not  propose  to  take 
any  exception  here  to  the  speculative  purchase 
of  land  likely  to  become  valuable,  or  to  its 
being  offered  at  the  highest  obtainable  figure, 
and  though  it  is  gravely  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  policy  of  providing  ready-made  buildings 
is  the  best  and  most  profitable  either  for  the 
promoter  or  purchaser,  or  for  both,  I conceive 
it  well  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of  our 
subject  to-night  to  protest  in  the  name  of  our 
commercial  men,  in  the  name  of  architects, 
and  of  all  passers-by  who  have  regard  for  the 
pleasant,  decent,  and  beautiful  character  of 
the  cities  of  our  land,  against  the  outrageous 
vulgarity  of  design,  ignorance,  or  defiance  of 
elementary  considerations  of  appropriateness, 
of  proportion,  and  architectural  suitability  in 
expression,  and  against  the  abominably  bad 
ornamentation  that  characterise  the  great 
speculative  building  blocks  recently  erected 
and  now  being  carried  out  upon  many 
of  the  most  important  sites  in  the 
metropolis.  There  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
tection for  the  public,  refined  or  unrefined, 
against  the  insults  to  taste  and  national 
self-respect  by  which  the  sordid  incapacity  of 
grossly  ignorant  men  deface  our  finest  and 
most  important  thoroughfares.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  whole  class  of  speculative  building 
is  normally  of  a low  class,  but  since  this  ele- 
ment has  invaded  the  more  expensive  sites, 
and  proceeded  to  erect  buildings  demanding 
the  highest  rents,  the  depths  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  speculative  building  art  have  received 
new  exploration  and  exposure  that  is  appalling. 
Kind  nature  makes  us  slowly  oblivious  to  con- 
stant or  recurrent  physical  pain,  but,  speaking 
from  painful  experience,  I cannot  discover 
anv  such  alleviation  in  the  doom  of  having 
to  come  into  daily  contact  with  buildings  in 
high  places  exhibiting  the  worst  effects  of 
architectural  degradation.  Indeed,  a settled 
despair  of  London,  in  spite  of  much 
many  directions  to  give  bright  hopes 
oases  of  cheer  in  the  desert,  drops  with 
chilling  and  deadly  effect  upon  that  zeal 
without  which  an  architect  is  fairly  useless  to 
his  fellows  and  his  art.  A really  bad  building 
is  a upas  tree,  to  be  destroyed  as  rapidly  as 
possible ; and  of  the  real  badness  of  this 
branch  of  modern  street  architecture  no  one 
has  any  doubt.  It  is  not  even  to  be  expected 
that  the  promoter,  or  even  architect  (so-called) 
possibly  knows,  or  cares,  that  it  is  bA^or 
good.  Their  interests  are  otherwise  entirely 
wrapt  up  in  present  profits,  and  these  are : com- 
pelled by  the  occupation  by  their  buildings  o 
certain  positions,  and  ensured  at  no  more  or 
less,  whether  the  architecture  is  a source  o 
pleasure  or  pain  to  the  citizens  upon  whom  it 


is  forced.  We  protest.  If  we  can  do  nothing 
else,  we  will  make  this  beginning  by  crying 
revolt  against  a shameless  bad  architecture, 
continued  disgrace  to  our  building  art,  com- 
mercial intelligence,  national  self-respect,  and 
civilisation.  There  are  no  good  points,  not 
even  of  arrangement,  and  suitability  or  im- 
provement, in  the  design  of  these  blocks,  and 
their  construction  sails  as  near  inefficiency 
as  the  administration  of  a difficult  statute  by 
hard-worked  and  heavily  handicapped  district 
surveyors  can  allow. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  much  good 
railing  at  a blot,  however  iniquitous,  upon  the 
surface  of  a city,  but  as  the  mischief  is  spread- 
ing rapidly,  we  would  point  out  again  that, 
while  not  limiting  buying  or  selling,  free  trade 
if  y®u  will,  in  land  of  public  or  private  import- 
ance, there  is  a definite  call  for  such  a censor- 
ship, as  liberal  as  you  like,  but  cultured  and 
wide,  that  will  prevent  the  intrusion  of  ready- 
made or  purposeless  buildings  of  hideous  and 
incompetent  architecture  upon  our  public 
streets.  With  good  will  some  reference  to 
authority  of  designs  in  important  streets  of 
distinctive  character  should  be  readily  obtained, 
not  only  as  at  present  exists  by  statute  upon 
construction,  height,  purpose,  and  accommoda- 
tion. butupon  the  more  widely-dispersed,  though 
less  concentrated  evil,  of  bad  design.  There 
is  as  yet  no  sufficient  standard  of  public  taste 
to  enable  us  to  trust  such  censorship  without 
fear  of  controversy  in  the  hands  of  any  mere 
officials,  but  with  the  organised  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  and  architecture, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  our  cities,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently 
large  committees  of  taste  willing  to  proffer 
advice,  criticism,  and  exercise  veto  without 
illiberality  or  narrowness.  There  may  be 
danger  in  this  suggestion,  the  censorship  may 
prove  either  a stork  or  a log  to  the  frogs,  but 
there  are  greater  dangers  in  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  some  of  the 
best  streets  of  London  are  already  marred  and 
appear  to  exhibit  a gross  decadence  of  public 
taste,  which  is  really  as  untrue  as  any  other 
artistic  characteristic  of  such  buildings. 

The  London  County  Council,  happily,  to  some 
extent,  seem  alive  to  this  danger  in  regard  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  which  they  have  now  in 
hand,  and  as  they  have  proposed  regulations 
for  buildings  upon  the  new  crescent  towards 
the  Strand,  and  have  held  a tentative  competi- 
tion for  uniform  designs,  that  certainly  marks  a 
progression  of  ideas  in  the  direction  of  proper 
control.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  ; and  unless  the  control 
is  in  the  first  place  wisely  directed  in  the  true 
interests  of  successful  architecture  by  highly 
competent  hands,  and  in  the  second  is  so 
entirely  firm  by  enactment  and  covenant  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  away  from,  the  experiment 
will  not  be  successful.  These  two  conditions 
are  not  unattainable,  and  Londoners  hope  for 
much,  as  they  always  do,  in  spite  of  much  dis- 
appointment. Into  the  discussion  of  the  great 
new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  so  full 
of  detail  and  interest,  we  cannot  now  enter  if 
we  would.  The  preliminary  work  is  too  far 
advanced  for  suggestions  to  be  of  much  value 
to  the  authorities,  but  we  can  and  do  appeal  to 
all  who  build  in  our  streets,  whether  promoters, 
owners,  men  of  commerce,  of  speculation,  or  of 
public  purpose,  to  employers,  builders,  and 
architects  alike,  to  consider  how  deeply  im- 
portant is  the  right  use  of  every  opportunity  of 
permanent  building  to  the  whole  city,  and 
if  character  is  written  in  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
that  character  should  reveal  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals.  . ^ . 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
Mr.  W.  Emerson  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  remember 
that  the  Council  nominated  Mr.  Bentley  for  the 
Gold  Medal,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Bentley  died 
two  days  before  the  election  took  place.  They 
had  to  apply  to  the  King,  and  ask  what  his 
pleasure  was  on  the  subject,  expressing  the  wish 
that  his  Majesty  should  see  fit  that  the  medal 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Bentley  s family.  The 
King,  as  they  knew,  did  not  think  it  would  be  a 
uood  precedent  to  give  the  medal  to  the  family 
because  Mr.  Bentley  did  not  live  to  receive  it, 
and  the  Council  therefore  could  not  do  as  they 
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wished.  Consequently  the  matter  of  nominat- 
ing some  one  else  came  before  the  Council  that 
day,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  them 
that  the  Council  nominated  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt 
as  the  Gold  Medallist  for  the  year.  It  needed 
no  words  from  him  to  tell  them  of  the  work 
Mr.  Collcutt  had  done,  or  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  interests  of  architecture,  which 
had  caused  the  Council  to  come  to  this  unani- 
mous decision.  The  election  would  come  on 
in  due  course,  when  he  had  little  doubt  that 
they  would  duly  give  effect  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Robert  Langton  Cole  (London)  and 
Mr.  James  Miller  (Glasgow)  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  Associates  : — Messrs.  Alfred  Ernest 
Biggs  (Felixstowe),  Walter  Watkin  Ellison 
(Erith),  and  T.  Marshall  Smith  (London). 

Inlay  and  Marquetry. 

Mr.  W.  Aumonier  then  read  the  first  of  two 
papers  devoted  to  the  subject  of  “ Inlay  and 
Marquetry."  Referring  first  to  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  work  exhibited  he  said  that  most 
of  them  came  from  South  Kensington,  Mr. 
Purdon  Clarke  having  placed  practically  the 
whole  of  the  museum  at  his  disposal.  Mr. 
Clarke  could  not,  however,  lend  anything  out 
of  the  Jones  collection  as  it  would  be  against  the 
terms  of  the  will.  He  had,  however,  brought  a 
drawing  of  one  specimen  in  that  collection 
which  gave  them  the  colouring  of  Louis  XVI. 
work  which  he  thought  was  very  beautiful.  Pro 
ceeding  Mr.  Aumonier  referred  first  to  the  two 
methods  of  making  inlaid  wood.  The  one  is 
to  cut  the  design  which  is  intended  to  be  inlaid, 
and  the  ground  or  field,  out  of  various  sorts  of 
veneers,  all  of  the  same  thickness,  fitting  and 
fixing  them  together  by  thin  paper  on  one  face, 
and  iaying  this,  the  open  face  downwards,  as  a 
whole  upon  a solid  ground  or  board,  This  is 
veneered  work.  The  other  way  is  to  cut  the 
design  out  in  separate  pieces  as  above,  but 
out  of  wood  in.  to  £in.  thick,  using  the  same 
process  of  marking  out,  and  then  putting  the 
complete  print  of  the  design  on  to  a^solid 
ground  or  board,  sinking  holes  by  carvers’ 
tools  the  required  depth,  and  driving  the  pieces 
in,  thus  making  a “solid  inlay."  In  speaking 
of  “marquetry”  and  “inlay,"  it  was  never 
quite  understood  which  sort  of  work  was 
indicated— whether  the  solid  inlay  or  the 
wholly  veneered  work.  As  the  workmanship 
of  each  was  so  distinct,  he  would  use  the  term 
“ marquetry  ” for  veneered  work,  and  “inlay" 
for  the  solid  inlay  above  described.  The 
author  then  dealt  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
question,  describing  the  old-fashioned  process, 
and  that  now  generally  employed,  of  marking 
and  cutting  the  design  in  the  wood,  shading, 
&c.  In  his  opinion,  strong  contrasts  or  too 
many  different  colours  on  the  same  panel 
should  be  avoided,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  ivory  in  ebony,  or  mother-of-pearl  in  rose- 
wood. One  should  depend  rather  upon  soft 
harmonies,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  best 
examples  of  Louis  XVI  work,  with  their  warm 
soft  greys  and  yellows,  or  in  the  golden  glow  of 
the  magnificent  inlay  in  Pisa  Cathedral,  t 
broad  effect  should  be  striven  for,  to  be  pro- 
ducedby  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  wood 
itself  and  by  the  direction  of  grain  in  which 
each  piece  is  placed.  On  no  account  should 
scratching  or  engraving  be  used  on  the  surface 

ni-’iS'if ?y>,east  o£  ' 1,1  to  express  roundness 
or  relief  in  form.  Dealing  with  a flat  surface, 
an  absolutely  flat  treatment  should  be  followed. 
One  should  not  aim  at  too  great  fineness  or 

dnesienCleSTtand  COI?PUcations  °S  lines  in  the 
design.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  emulate  the 
painter  and  attempt  to  make  too  much  of  a 
picture-me  material  is  against  it. 

e a“lhor  went  on  to  speak  of  the  differ- 

inlav  faetre,emthe  qaahly  of  martiuetry  and 
inlay,  taking  the  words  to  bear  the  meaning 

above  attached  to  them.  “ Marquetry,”  being 

lTtfle  toohes^ff°rk  Hf  th®, saw’ is  aP‘ to  become! 
[!  ® ho  and  “"dilating,  and  perhaps  a 

hat  ITS  T PartS’  “"der  lhe  influence  of 
HSL1*®  » *ess  niechanical  instrument ; 

Tnd  in ,bHe,ng  P,adly  the  saw's  work 
an5?!  ir?  Part>  the  work  of  carvers’  took 

receivfng1  “stro0?'"®  by  hand-is  capable  of 

outline  an!  m?re  vigorous  treatment 

01  ouume,  and  is  therefore  ikelv  to  reach  an 
Lttai'nnH3!2!!  <*«**<**  of  form u„ 

fin^r  workLfrom™  ^T’  Which  slamPs  i[  as 

if  aicrn  hoo  tr  e u a distinct  charm  of  its  own 
It  also  has  a more  pleasing  quality  of  ZrZe, 


especially  as,  in  course  of  time,  the  inlay,  being 
thinner,  shrinks  more  than  the  solid  ground, 
and  thus  becomes  a little  lower  than  the 
general  surface,  making  a delightful  play  on 
the  face  of  the  work. 

Solid  inlay,  with  the  inlay  left  in  relief  and 
afterwards  carved,  the  author  strongly  con- 
demned. Carving — as  carving — is  not  im- 
proved by  having  its  ground  made  of  a different 
colour  from  itself.  Inlay — as  inlay — is  not 
helped  by  having  its  surface  frittered  away  by 
the  undulations  of  carving.  In  conclusion,  he 
urged  them  to  sweep  away  all  scratchy,  un- 
characteristic work,  and  get  back  to  the  face 
of  Nature  for  inspiration  in  this  as  in  other 
arts. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  dealt  with 
the  simplest  form  of  inlay  in  wood,  namely, 
coloured  wax  stoppings,  a form  of  inlay  which 
has  fallen  into  neglect.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  has  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  old  work  of  this  kind.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  incised  lines,  sunk  spaces,  and  dots, 
all  filled  in  flush  with  green  and  red  wax. 
Though,  after  the  lapse  of  550  years,  some  of 
the  stopping  has-  perished,  yet  the  beauty  of 
design  yielded  by  the  firm  incisions  remains, 
and  these  old  examples  show  what  fine  things 
can  be  done  in  this  method  by  artists  who 
understand  the  graphic  possibilities  and  the 
limitations  of  flat  surface  decoration.  Mr. 
Sumner  went  on  to  describe  the  method  he 
had  employed  in  some  experiments  of  his  own 
in  this  kind  of  work.  First  trace  the  design  on 
the  panel  of  wood  to  be  incised ; cut  it,  either  with 
a V tool  or  knife-blade  fixed  in  a tool-handle  ; 
clear  out  the  larger  spaces  with  a small  gouge, 
leaving  tool-mark  roughness  in  the  bottoms  for 
key  ; when  cut,  stop  the  suction  of  the  wood 
by  several  coats  of  white  hard  polish.  For 
coloured  stoppings,  resin  (as  white  as  can  be 
got),  beeswax,  and  powder  distemper  are  the 
three  things  needful.  The  melted  wax  may 
be  run  into  the  incisions  by  means  of  a small 
funnel  with  handle  and  gas-jet  affixed  ; it  is 
attachable  to  the  nearest  gas  burner  by  india- 
rubber  tubing,  so  that  a regulated  heat  can  be 
applied  to  the  funnel.  When  thus  attached  and 
heated,  pieces  of  wax  of  the  required  inlay 
colour  are  dropped  into  the  funnel,  and  soon 
there  will  be  a run  of  melted  wax  dropping 
from  the  end  of  the  fur.nel-spout,  which  is 
easily  guided  by  means  of  the  wooden  handle, 
and  thus  the  entire  panel  may  be  inlaid  with 
the  melted  wax.  Superfluous  surface  wax  is 
cleared  off  with  a broad  chisel  so  as 
to  make  the  whole  surface  flush.  The 
suction  of  the  wood  is  stopped  by  means 
of  white  hard  polish,  otherwise  the  hot 
wax  will  enter  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  stain 
it.  Incised  panels  may  be  filled  successfully  with 
japanners’  gold  size  and  powdered  distemper 
colour,  using  a palette  knife  to  distribute  the 
slab  mixture.  The  melted  wax,  however,  gives 
a more  interesting  and  accidental  result,  and  is 
better  suited  for  designs  that  depend  on  spaces 
of  colour-stopping  for  their  effect.  A close 
grain  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  wood.  As 
to  design,  that  which  is  best  suited  may  be 
compared  to  a broad  sort  of  engraving. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  manner  of  design  is 
more  free  than  is  the  case  with  inlay  composed 
of  veneers  of  hard  material.  The  absence  of 
beauty  of  material— e.g.,  pearl,  ivory,  or  choice 
woods— must  be  forgotten  in  the  beauty,  fancy, 
and  austere  freedom  with  which  the  incised 
decoration  is  expressed. 

Replying  to  a question,  Mr.  Aumonier  said 
that  all  the  specimens  shown  in  the  room  were 
labelled.  Referring  to  one  specimen,  he 
pointed  out  that  although  two  panels  in  it 
looked  entirely  different,  because  in  one  case 
the  colour  of  the  ground  was  light  and  in  the 
other  case  dark,  the  prevalent  idea  was  that 
the  design  was  cut  out  of  two  veneers  and 
dropped  in,  but  that  was  not  correct.  Every 
part  of  the  marquetry  veneer  was  cut  separately. 
They  could  not  cut  through  the  veneers,  as  they 
would  waste  a lot  of  their  pattern  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  saws,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
done  so. 

Mr.  Crace  said  he  thought  Mr.  Aumonier 
was  mistaken,  as  he  had  seen  it  done  in  his 
own  workshops. 

Mr.  Aumonier  said  that  was  not  usual  in 
the  best  work.  Mr.  Crace  might  do  so,  but  it 
was  only  a primitive  way  of  doing  work.  He 
knew  what  the  work  was.  Elizabethan  work 
wafJery  beautiful,  but  it  was  very  crude, 
and  Mr.  Crace  would  see  nothing  like  what  he 
spoke  of  in  Louis  XVI.  work— it  was  not 
possible  to  find  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 


to  the  readers  of  both  papers,  said  that  although 
he  for  the  moment  differed  from  Mr.  Aumonier 
on  a particular  point,  yet  he  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  paper.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  him,  because  one  of  the  first  times 
he  came  into  those  luuins  was  exactly  forty- 
five  years  ago,  when  his  father  read  a paper 
on  the  same  subject  and  brought  a professional 
marquetry  cutter,  who  in  the  room  cut  speci- 
mens for  those  present  to  see  the  process  of 
cutting.  Amongst  other  points,  he  illustrated 
the  fact  that  two  panels  were  constantly  made 
with  reverse  colourings  by  cutting  through  the 
ground  and  pattern  by  the  one  process.  He 
might  say  with  regard  to  that  that  the  famous 
artists  in  marquetry,  Boule,  who  did  so  much 
work  of  the  best  kind  in  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  cut  their  work  in  that  way,  and  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  produce  two  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  which  one  was  with  brass  inlaid  on 
the  black  and  the  other  the  pattern  of  the 
work  inlaid  on  the  brass,  so  that  it  was  very 
obviously  utilising  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  very  costly  waste  of  material. 
There  was  another  point  in  the  process 
which  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Aumonier 
touched  upon.  Instead  of  pouncing  the 
pattern  on  paper,  the  finer  French  work  was 
done  by  engraving  the  pattern  on  a metal  plate 
and  then  transferring  to  paper.  That,  of 
course,  was  only  worth  doing  when  the  work 
was  to  be  produced  more  than  once,  but  it  gave 
a finer  line  than  dotting.  With  regard  to 
Elizabethan  work,  a great  deal  existed  in  this 
countryjin  various  forms,  and  much  of  it  was 
very  rough,  although  there  were  some  fine 
pieces.  He  would  mention  particularly  a num- 
ber in  Hardwicke  Hall,  where  a great  deal  of 
old  furniture  remained  undisturbed,  and  any- 
one visiting  Hardwicke  Hall  could  not  fail  to 
look  on  the  interesting  examples  of  English 
inlay  work.  Of  course,  some  of  the  finest 
Italian  work  was  to  be  found  spread  all  over 
Italy,  and  beautiful  pieces  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  important  towns.  Some  of  the  very 
finest,  however,  was  to  be  found  at  Bergamo. 
Although  half  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Aumonier  about  not  combining  carving  with 
inlay,  still,  it  was  very  difficult  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  cathedral  stalls  of  Bergamo  and  repeat 
that,  because  there  was  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  work  in  the  pilasters  of  those  stalls 
that  could  possibly  be  executed — extremely 
delicate,  and  undoubtedly  the  effect  was  ex- 
tremely refined  and  beautiful.  He  agreed  all 
the  same  that  it  was  not  an  art  to  encourage, 
but  still  a very  beautiful  example  was  to  be 
found  where  he  had  mentioned.  A very  well 
known  example  was  the  marvellous  cabinet 
made  by  Fourdinois  in  the  Kensington 
Museum — a piece  done  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1855.  Then  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner 
had  mentioned  wax  inlay,  which  reminded 
him  that  in  Italian  work  there  was  another 
form  of  the  same  method,  only  instead  of 
wax  they  used  whiting  and  glue.  In  the 
furniture  room  of  Kensington  there  were 
many  chests  and  other  pieces  done  in  that 
way.  The  ground,  having  had  incisions 
made  in  it,  these  were  filled  in  with  whiting 
and  glue  and  linseed  oil.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  inlay  which  the 
Italians  executed  was  with  ivory  on  walnut- 
wood  or  black  wood.  One  ought  not  quite  to 
taboo  engraving  on  the  surface,  as  sometimes 
it  was  almost  necessary  for  explanation.  In 
doing  figures,  for  instance,  if  they  wanted  to 
indicate  such  features  as  the  eyes,  it  could 
hardly  be  done  by  the  saw  for  they  came  into 
the  middle  of  the  space— they  would  have  the 
process  of  getting  the  saw  through  to  begin 
with.  Still,  he  admitted  that  the  engraver 
should  have  a very  subordinate  part.  As 
regarded  the  tinting,  no  doubt  stained  wood 
was  largely  used  by  the  Italians  and  French. 
A great  many  of  the  pieces  so  charmingly 
tinted  and  coloured  were  very  much  blighter 
when  made,  and,  undoubtedly,  stained  wood 
was  used,  and  he  saw  no  great  reason  against 
it.  Still,  the  more  nearly  the  work  could  be 
confined  to  the  natural  products  undoubtedly 
it  was  more  harmonious,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
more  beautiful  would  the  result  be. 

Mr.  Butler  Wilson  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  for  he, had  listened 
to  the  two  papers  with  great  interest,  having 
for  a long  time  taken  a great  interest  in  furni- 
ture, and  more  recently  in  inlay.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  inlay 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  work  ol  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  wood  was  inlaid 
on  ivory  boxes.  It  had  struck  him  that  inlay 
was  practically  mosaic  in  wood,  but  it  was 
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something  more,  and  this  desire  to  differ- 

entiate in  different  colours  in  the  form  of  inlay 
had  taken  many  curious  forms.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  they  would  find,  both  in 
Dutch  and  English  work,  coloured  straw  work 
which  was  very  remarkable,  and  gave  a won- 
derful appearance  of  careful  inlay.  They  also 
found  in  the  sixteenth  century  inlays  of  coloured 
marbles.  There  was  one  particularly  fine  ex- 
ample at  Kensington  of  various  coloured  marbles 
inlaid  in  white  marble,  which  he  went  to  see 
that  morning.  It  was  3 ft.  6 in.  by  9 in., 
and  many  scores  of  pieces  of  marble  were 
inlaid.  Then  they  came  to  the  great  veneerers 
— Boule  work— and  at  the  Kensington  Museum 
they  would  find  one  commode,  early  eighteenth 
century,  late  Louis  XIV.,  of  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl,  coloured  ivories  inlaid  with 
brass.  It  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  Art 
Library,  and  was  most  elaborate  in  design,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  thing  was 
carried  too  far.  They  had  again  at  Kensington 
a console  table  of  Louis  XIV.  of  engraved 
brass  inlaid  in  tortoiseshell,  the  design 
being  a triumphal  car  and  attendants.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
there  was  a misuse  and  a misapplication  of 
materials,  and  he  was  reminded  of  visit- 
ing the  Island  of  Murano,  where  he 
saw  some  good  modern  glass,  but  was 
also  offered  glass  watch-chains  and  slippers. 
He  was  rather  drawn  to  the  English  oak 
panelling  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  that 
in  the  Sizergh  room  from  Sizergh  Castle  at 
Kensington,  and  that  for  which  they  paid 
1,000/.  he  thought  was  worth  a great  deal 
more.  That  was  inlaid  with  holly  and  bog 
oak,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  simple 
and  agreeable  to  the  comparativelv  rude  style 
which  was  adopted  in  that  room.  Other  work 
in  Italy  which  struck  him  as  being  simple  and 
harmonious  in  its  character  was  that  at  S. 
Miniato,  at  Monti,  and  SanhvCroce  at  Florence. 
That,  he  thought,  was  simple  and  reasonable  for 
one  wood  to  be  inserted  into  another,  but  directly 
the  inlay  became  elaborate,  as  in  the  pieces  he 
saw  at  Kensington,  he  thought  there  was  a 
misuse.  There  was  one  most  remarkable 
piece  of  furniture  at  Kensington.  The  brass 
background  was  reduced  to  a minimum  with 
veneers,  mother-o’-pearl,  and  tortoiseshell. 
The  whole  thing  dazzled,  and  he  could  imagine 
a rich  French  room  receiving  that  piece  of 
furniture.  It  was  like  an  exceedingly  well- 
dressed  woman  carrying  many  gems,  being 
the  gem  in  a magnificent  salon,  yet  who 
would  probably  be  out  of  place  in  a simple 
English  oak  room.  Thus,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  general  needs  of  English  domestic 
work  were  best  met  by  the  simple  examples, 
such  as  those  found  in  the  Sizergh  room. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson  said  that  in  cutting  one 
piece  out  of  another  the  piece  cut  out  would 
necessarily  be  smaller  than  the  hole,  to  the 
extent  of  the  thickness  cf  the  sawcut,  so  that 
were  the  cut-out  portion  used  in  forming  the 
inlay  of  second  panel  the  pattern  would  be 
smaller. 

Mr.  Aumonier  said  it  was  never  done. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson  : I am  supporting  your 
contention,  Mr.  Aumonier  ; as  the  patterns  in 
the  two  panels  under  discussion  are  of  equal 
size,  the  last  speaker  is  obviously  mistaken. 

Mr.  Aumonier  replied  that  it  certainly 
would  be.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crace 
one  thing  : Mr.  Crace  had  spoken  about  en- 
graving the  pattern,  and  he  would  like  to  ask 
him  if  he  could  show  an  engraved  pattern 
which  would  give  a finer  outline  than  the  one 
he  had  at  the  moment  in  his  hand,  and  that 
was  done  by  pouncing  ? 

Mr.  Crace  said  he  was  not  dealing  with  ex- 
cellence. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  French 
engraver  did  engrave,  and  printed  from  the 
plate. 

Mr.  Aumonier  said  he  was  speaking  of 
English.  Nearly  all  the  marquetry  cutters  in 
London  were  Frenchmen,  and  they  did  it  with 
pouncing,  and  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  done 
better  by  engraving.  They  might  do  so  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  not  the  usual  way.  With  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Crace's  excuse  for  engraving  in 
the  case  of  eyes,  anything  worth  doing  could 
be  equally  well  done  by  the  saw,  and  he 
would  allow  no  excuse  whatever  for  en- 
graving, and  would  not  himself  have  a single 
line  engraved.  They  had  to  make  the 
wood  speak  for  itself,  and  put  the  grain  in 
such  a way  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  the 
ODject  they  had  to  represent,  and  they  did  not 
want  engraved  lines  on  that.  If  they  did  want 
them,  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  for  they 
ought  not  to  want  them.  They  had  to  show 


what  they  wanted  to  show  with  the  wood 
itself. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  join  in  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers.  He  had  been  rather 
surprised  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  had 
mentioned  the  celebrated  inlay  work  of  the 
East  in  Egypt  and  India,  which,  perhaps, 
went  further  and  was  more  elaborate  than  any 
of  the  Western.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson  had  men- 
tioned the  marble  inlays,  but  that  hardly  came 
under  their  purview  that  night,  but  at  Agra  he 
remembered  a number  of  roses  on  tombs,  and 
in  the  little  roses  which  could  be  covered  by  a 
shilling  there  were  thirty-two  pieces  of  agate 
in  each  rose.  It  was  marvellous,  but  it  hardly 
came  within  the  discussion  that  night.  So  far 
as  he  had  seen  that  inlay  work  in  Italy  and 
France,  Egypt  and  India,  the  Oriental  inlays, 
although  not  so  elaborate  in  fanciful  designs, 
in  regard  to  geometrical  design  and  the  elabo- 
ration of  geometrical  designs  had  never  been 
approached  by  the  Westerns.  He  was  much 
interested  when  with  Mr.  Burges  in  the  inlays 
he  did  for  Worcester  Chapel,  Oxford.  They 
were  some  of  the  nicest  specimens  of  modern 
inlay  work  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously, and  a vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed 
to  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  and  to  the  authorities  of 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
April  21,  when  Mr.  Alex.  N.  Paterson  would 
read  a paper  on  ‘ Tradition  in  Architecture  ; its 
Function  and  Value." 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 

COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  held  a Midland  Counties  district 
meeting  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday  last,  when 
there  was  a numerous  attendance  of  Midland 
members.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Council  House, 
the  use  of  which  was  granted  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey, 
C.E.,  of  Leicester,  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham  ; J.  T. 
Eayrs,  Birmingham  ; A.  W.  Greatorex,  West 
Bromwich  ; C.  F.  Wike,  Sheffield  ; R.  J. 
Thomas,  Aylesbury  ; E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds  ; 
J.  Parker,  Hereford  ; J.  S.  Pickering,  Nun- 
eaton ; J.  Lobley,  Hanley  ; H.  Price,  Birming- 
ham ; J.  Wilcox,  Birmingham  ; Kidd,  Swadlin- 
cote ; and  others. 

The  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  S. 
Edwards)  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  whose  illness  they  all  deplored,  he 
wished  to  extend  to  the  Association  a hearty 
welcome  on  their  fourth  visit  to  Birmingham. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Association 
was  to  apply  the  science  of  engineering  to 
towns  and  rural  districts,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  benificent  and  important. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks, 
said  the  meeting  that  day  was  a new  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  Association,  being  a winter 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  papers.  He 
looked  forward  to  these  meetings  being  very 
useful  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  then  made  an 
appeal  to  the  members  for  further  support  to 
the  benevolent  fund  of  the  Association.  The 
accounts  for  last  year  showed  donations  of 
55/.  14s.,  and  annual  subscriptions  of  124/.  is. 
He  thought  the  Association,  with  a member- 
ship of  over  1,000,  could  do  better  than  that. 

Filtration  of  River  Water. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jenkins.  Asso.M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Filtration  of  River  \\ater. 
He  said  as  our  large  industrial  centres  were 
filling  up  the  pressing  demands  for  increased 
supplies  had  to  be  met,  and  as  it  was  not 
practicable  for  every  place  to  appropriate  a 
lake  in  Cumberland  or  a valley  in  Wales  con- 
sideration had  to  be  given  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  less  pure  streams  and  rivers,  and  to  the 
means  available  for  restoring  them  to  some- 
thing like  the  purity  of  their  upper  reaches. 
The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  rivers 
which  were  liable  to  pollution  could  be  re- 
garded as  possible  sources  of  water  supply, 
and,  if  so,  what  means  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  a supply  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community.  He  would  presume 
that  a river  liable  to  serious  pollution  had  to  be 
purified  in  the  highest  degree  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  that  reasonable  cost  was  per- 
missible, and  that  the  best  of  materials  were 


available.  In  the  treatment  of  river  water 
there  were  three  methods  : — 1.  Sedimentation 
in  storage  reservoirs  ; 2.  Slow  filtration 

through  sand,  to  which  they  were  most  familiar 
in  England  ; 3.  Coagulation  by  the  addition 

of  chemicals,  and  the  subsequent  rapid  filtra- 
tion, which  was  largely  adopted  in  the  United 
Mates.  The  advantages  of  sedimentation 
could  not  be  too  highly  advocated.  A 
few  days’  rest  would  effect  the  clarification 
of  river  waters  containing  all  but  the 
finest  particles,  and  the  deposit  of  mineral 
matter  in  suspension  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  great  reduction  of  the  bacteria  present. 
Apart  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
bacteria  by  what  they  might  term  precipitation, 
due  to  the  mechanical  sedimentation  of  the 
mineral  matter,  there  was  no  doubt  a great 
reduction  in  the  number  and  vitality  of  the 
harmful  bacteria  by  the  bactericidal  action  of 
the  harmless  species  working  with  the  assis- 
tance of  sunlight  and  air,  and  it  might  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  longer  the  period  allowed 
for  sedimentation  the  greater  the  degree  of 
purity  that  would  result.  Filtration  was 
merely  the  straining  of  water  through  fine 
insoluble  media,  and  nothing  was,  of  course, 
more  suitable  than  clean  fine  sand.  As  the 
result  of  careful  observation,  it  had  been  found 
that  if  a high  degree  of  bacterial  efficiency 
was  to  be  maintained,  the  rate  of  filtra- 
tion must  not  exceed  four  lineal  inches 
per  hour.  This  was  practically  two  gallons 
per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  rather  more  than 
1,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  highly  essential  that  this  rate  of 
filtration  be  regular,  and  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded, 
or  the  effect  would  be  to  wash  the  bacteria 
previously  caught  on  the  upper  layers  of  the 
sand  into  the  coarser  materials  below,  or 
through  the  filter  altogether.  As  filtering 
medium  he  suggested  3 ft.  of  fine  sand,  and 
below  it  18  in.  of  fine  to  coarse  gravel.  The 
floor  of  the  filter  should  slope  quickly  to  the 
central  drain,  as  a free  outlet  for  all  parts  of 
the  beds  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  pro- 
mote [equal  filtration  throughout  its  full  area. 
The  drains  should  be  in  such  a form  that 
the  filtered  water  was  collected  thoroughly 
and  evenly,  and  so  that  when  charging 
the  filter  from  below  the  water  was  dis- 
tributed without  risk  of  disturbing  the  sand. 

It  was  of  importance  that  the  sand  grains 
should  be  uniform  in  size  and  as  fine  as  could 
be  obtained.  He  had  used  sand  so  fine  that  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  particles  would  pass  through 
a sieve  of  4,900  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and 
the  filters  were  giving  excellent  results.  It 
was  considered  necessary  to  put  under  this 
fine  sand  a 6-in.  layer  of  rather  coarser  sand  to 
prevent  it  being  washed  away.  The  chief 
points  to  be  regarded  in  the  design  of  the  inlet 
chamber  were  (1)  regulation  of  the  rate  of  in- 
flow so  as  to  maintain  a constant  top-water 
level  ; (2)  arrangement  so  that  the  inflow  of 
water  should  not  unduly  disturb  the  sand 
around  it.  To  meet  the  former  requirement  a 
good  automatic  valve  was  necessary,  and  for 
the  latter  it  was  well  to  make  the  inlet  basin 
fairly  large,  direct  the  inflow  downwards 
so  that  it  might  eventually  flow  upwards 
and  out  of  the  basin  with  decreased 
velocity.  It  was  also  well  to  keep  the 
wall  of  the  inlet  chamber  above  the  sand 
level.  The  average  cost  of  a large  number  of 
works,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe,  had  been  about  10,000/.  for  uncovered 
and  15,000/.  for  covered  filters,  and  at  this 
figure  first-class  work  could  be  carried  out  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  cost  had  been  30,000  dols. 
per  acre  for  uncovered  filters  and  about  half 
more  for  covered.  The  average  cost  of  work- 
ing the  filters  of  the  seven  London  Water 
Companies  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bryan,  of  the  East  London  Water  Company, 
to  be  slightly  over  4s.  per  million  gallons,  the 
minimum  being  3s.  for  the  Chelsea  Company, 
and  the  maximum  4s.  9d.  for  the  Grand 
Junction  and  West  Middlesex  Companies.  An 
attempt  to  pass  turbid  waters  through  sand 
filters  without  some  preliminary  treatment 
resulted  in  the  very  rapid  clogging  of  the 
filter,  or  if  the  silt  be  a very  fine  one  turbidity 
would  still  remain.  The  coagulent  in  most 
general  use  was  alum.  Lime  might  with 
advantage  be  used  in  certain  cases  where  it 
also  served  a second  purpose  in  the  softening 
process  sometimes  required.  Mechanical 
filters  had  been  very  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  reasons  for  adoption  being 
small  first  cost,  efficiency  in  dealing  with 
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muddy  waters.  The  causes  which  had  pro- 
bably prevented  their  general  adoption  in 
England  were  heavy  working  cost,  the  success 
of  the  older  methods,  and  our  insular  pre- 
judice to  innovations.  Comparing  the  two 
systems,  and  considering  working  cost  against 
first  cost,  there  was  practically  no  difference 
between  the  two.  Summing  up,  Mr.  Jenkins 
said  purification  of  polluted  water  was  accom- 
plished in  four  ways,  viz.,  by  (1)  dilotion,  (2) 
time,  (3)  sedimentation,  (4)  filtration.  When 
the  first  two  failed,  or  were  not  available,  the 
third  might  be  employed,  but  the  general  and 
safest  method  known  was  filtration. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds,  said  with  respect  to 
the  sand  used  in  the  filters,  he  was  disposed  to 
think  Mr.  Jenkins  was  asking  for  too  great  a 
fineness  when  he  spoke  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
particles  passing  through  a sieve  of  4,900 
meshes  to  the  square  inch.  What  was  more 
to  be  aimed  at  was  the  degree  of  uniformity 
than  of  fineness.  He  thought  3 ft.  should  be 
the  maximum  depth  ; the  principal  thing  was 
to  have  good  sand,  and  not  filter  at  too  great  a 
speed.  Beyond  2 ft.  of  sand,  the  remaining 
part  was  cf  very  little  service,  and  merely 
formed  a support  for  the  surface  doing  the 
work.  With  respect  to  water  obtained  from 
gathering  grounds,  especially  in  Yorkshire, 
discoloration  from  peat  was  very  marked  in 
some  cases,  and  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
They  could  not  filter  it  out,  and  the  great  part 
of  it  must  be  taken  away  by  sedimentation  in 
the  reservoir. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hereford,  said  that  at  Here- 
ford they  were  much  limited  for  storage 
capacity  and  area  for  filtration,  and  therefore 
had  recourse  to  mechanical  filters.  They  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  sanction  a loan  for  those 
filters. 

Mr.  Caink,  Worcester,  said  experience  had 
shown  that  water  subjected  to  sand  filtration 
gave  the  best  health  statistics.  A number  of 
towns  supplied  with  water  from  the  new  red 
sandstone,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
of  the  highest  quality  chemically  and  bacterio- 
logically,  had  a typhoid  case  rate  ranging  from 
150  to  200  per  100,000  of  population  per 
annum,  while  towns  supplied  with  river 
water,  which  received  sewage  pollution,  when 
efficiently  filtered  in  an  adequate  filtering  area, 
even  without  sedimentation,  had  typhoid  case 
rates  ranging  only  from  20  to  50  per  100,000 
of  population. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  said  he  had  a 
very  exhaustive  report  made  upon  the  Wash- 
ington Waterworks.  After  experimenting 
upon  a very  turbid  water  for  nine  months  con- 
tinuously with  a mechanical  filter  and  the 
English  filter,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mechanical  filter  gave  the  best  all-round 
results,  both  as  to  getting  a brighter  water  and 
also  removing  more  bacteria.  It  seemed  to  be 
said  by  the  bulk  of  American  engineers  that  it 
was  impossible  to  purify  a turbid  water  through 
sand. 

Mr.  Watson,  Birmingham,  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  criticisms  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  depth  of  sand.  He  thought  the 
proportions  given  were  well  suited  to  the  kind 
of  water  dealt  with. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  said  in  the  filtra- 
tion of  water  containing  clay,  it  was  a question 
of  specific  gravity. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  in  reply,  said  the  depth  of  sand 
recorded  in  the  filters  was  from  a highly- 
polluted  water  supply. 

Building  By-laws. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Cook,  Surveyor  to  the  Urban 
District  Council,  Hinckley,  read  a paper  on  the 
position  of  local  authorities  in  regard  to  build- 
ing by-laws.  There  was,  he  said,  no  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  some  such  series  as  a guide 
to  local  authorities,  and  although  criticism  had 
been  rife  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
particular  clauses,  yet  bearing  in  mind  the 
difficulty  of  drafting  by-laws  of  practical  value, 
unassailable  from  a legal  standpoint,  one  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  authors  of  the  model 
code  had  acquitted  themselves  well  of  their  task. 
The  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  modei 
series  in  themselves  as  to  the  hard-and-fast 
rules  which  seemed  to  govern  the  officials  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  dealing  with 
suggested  deviations  therefrom  on  the  part  of 
Local  Authorities  ; consequently  they  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  Sanitary  Authorities  in  framing 
by-laws,  but  rather  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  which  altereth  not.  Those  who 
had  had  the  unhappy  task  of  submitting  pro- 


posed by-laws  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  fully  appre- 
ciate the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  obtain 
the  official  sanction  to  anything  more  than 
practically  a mere  verbal  alteration  of  the 
model  code.  There  appeared  to  be  three  main 
lines  upon  which  any  suggested  measure  of 
reform  should  run — (n)  a levelling  up,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  compulsory  adoption  of  modern 
by-lawsin  districts  which  wereat  present  behind 
the  times  in  this  respect ; (6)  the  formulation 
of  a code  of  model  by-laws  confined  to  those 
points  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
essential  ; (c)  the  empowering  of  local  authori- 
ties to  make  supplementary  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations specifying  what  might  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  detail,  and  containing  provisions 
specially  suitable  for  the  needs  of  different 
localities.  There  was  evidence  on  all  hands 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  system,  and  he 
hoped  that  representations  from  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  as  embodying  the  views  of 
those  who  by  every-day  experience  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  every  aspect  of 
the  question,  would  have  some  effect  with  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  considered  the 
chief  fault  was  the  want  of  elasticity  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  dealing 
with  by-laws. 

Mr.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich,  mentioned 
that  two  years  ago  a meeting  of  all  the  Midland 
surveyors  was  called  by  Mr.  Price  at  which 
they  discussed  the  model  by-laws.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  surveyors  in 
each  district  into  which  the  Association  was 
divided  held  such  a meeting,  and  after  draft- 
ing by-laws  sent  them  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  to  be  amalgamated  into  a whole 
and  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  a model  set. 

Mr.  Lobley,  Hanley,  congratulated  the  author 
upon  the  moderation  of  his  paper,  as  it  was 
very  difficult  indeed  to  speak  with  moderation 
of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr.  E.  Price,  building  surveyor,  Birming- 
ham, mentioned  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  had  been  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  question  for  some  time,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  by-laws  for  rural 
districts,  and  there  was  no  doubt  they  had  got 
certain  concessions  in  the  last  model  by-laws 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  rural 
districts. 

Mr.  Lacey,  Oswestry,  considered  that  the 
paper  did  not  leave  much  room  for  criticism, 
further  than  to  air  their  grievances  against  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  had  great 
difficulties  at  Leicester,  and  the  conclusion 
they  came  to  was  to  stick  to  their  old  bye-laws 
which  gave  them  greater  powers  than  the  new 
bye-laws,  and  to  obtain  further  powers  re- 
quired in  the  omnibus  bills. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  moved  that 
the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to 
take  into  consideration  the  existing  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  with  respect  to  the  making  and 
administration  of  by-laws  relating  to  new 
streets  and  buildings  with  a view  to  represen- 
tation being  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  thereon. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  seconded,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 


3Unstrattons. 

THE  VICTOR  HUGO  MONUMENT, 
PARIS. 

DE  give  two  views  of  this  monument, 
recently  erected  in  Paris  near  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Victor 

Hugo. 

The  monument,  and  the  figures  and  subjects 
included  in  it,  were  fully  described  in  the 
Letter  from  Paris  in  our  issue  of  March  1. 
We  need  only  remind  the  reader  here,  that 
M.  Barrias  is  the  sculptor  to  whom  the  whole 
design  is  owing  ; M.  Allar  having  been 
responsible  for  two  out  of  the  four  bas-reliefs 
with  which  the  pedestal  is  decorated.  The 
two  which  appear  in  these  illustrations  are 
those  by  M.  Barrias. 


SKETCHES  AT  VENICE  AND 
CAUDEBEC. 

The  two  sketches  by  Mr.  C.  Wontner  Smith, 
published  in  this  issue,  are  from  the  set  for 


which  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  was 
awarded.  One  of  them  shows  an  angle  of  the 
ducal  palace  from  a different  point  from  that  of 
most  illustrations.  The  other  is  a late  Gothic 
doorhead,  with  a grotesque  human  face  carved 
in  it,  at  the  church  of  Caudebec-en-Caux, 
Normandy.  

DESIGN  FOR  A ROOF  TO  A PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

This  is  the  design  which  obtained  for  its 
author,  Mr.  Lionel  U.  Grace,  the  Grissell  medal 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  this  year.  The 
Grissell  medal  was  founded  as  an  annual  prize 
for  the  best  design  for  some  problem  in  prac- 
tical construction,  the  subject  to  be  set  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute.  It  is  a very  useful 
prize,  as  stimulating  that  study  of  practical 
construction  which  is  unfortunately  so  much 
neglected  among  the  younger  generation  of 
English  architects  ; it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  competition  for  it  is  generally  but  small  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  prizes  given  for 
artistic  design,  though  in  the  present  year  there 
was  a rather  better  contest  than  usual. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  explanation  of 
his  design  : — 

“ After  a careful  study  of  the  various  picture 
galleries  in  London  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  roof 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  light  obtained,  and 
by  far  the  best  method  of  lighting  a picture 
gallery  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  as  required  by  the  con- 
ditions of  this  competition. 

The  roof  is  constructed  with  steel  trusses 
at  12  ft.  centres,  sufficiently  indicated  to 
enable  an  engineer  to  carry  out  the  design 
with  economy.  These  support  the  R.  S. 
purlins  which  carry  the  continuous  skylight, 
and  coke  breeze  concrete  filling  with  necessary 
intermediate  joists,  &c.  ; a ventilating  duct  is 
formed  at  the  apex,  with  electric  fans  at  the 
gable  ends. 

The  internal  decoration  is  intended  to  be  in 
fibrous  plaster  secured  to  the  coke  breeze,  but 
wood  panelling  would  be  employed  where 
obviously  necessary. 

The  allegorical  decoration  in  the  gable  ends, 
together  with  the  carving  in  the  panels,  would 
be  about  4 in.  in  relief,  although  in  practice, 
under  the  circumstances,  one  would  be  rather 
chary  about  using  decoration  of  this  descrip- 
tion.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the 
rooms,  1 17,  George-street,  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Kerr,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James 
Bruce,  W.S.,  submitted  the  following  motion  : 
11  That  it  be  remitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  consider  the  provision  made  in 
the  Scottish  Universities  for  the  teaching  of 
architecture,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Committee 
being  satisfied  that  the  same  is  inadequate,  to 
report  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  with  a view  to 
more  adequate  provision  being  made  for  such 
teaching.”  Mr.  Bruce  remarked  that  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  there  were  fifty- 
two  Proiessorships.  but  among  them  all 
there  was  not  one  devoted  to  architec- 
ture. In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  were 
no  fewer  than  seven  Professorships.  When 
they  thought  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
architecture  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  it  was  really  a very  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Professorship  of  Architecture.  More  than  that, 
so  far  as  he  iknew,  in  no  Scottish  University 
was  there  any  provision  made  for  a Professor- 
ship of  Architecture.  The  Carnegie  Trust 
had  just  been  considering  the  wants  of  the 
Scottish  Universities.  The  Universities  had 
been  asked  to  indicate  where  their  wants  lay, 
and  although  he  had  gone  over  the  statements 
published  on  behalf  of  the  University  autho- 
rities, in  not  one  of  them  was  there  even  a 
hint  that  there  was  any  lack  in  the  matter 
of  the  teaching  of  architecture.  Surely  that 
was  a strange  position  for  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  to  occupy.  Accordingly  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  a body 
such  as  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation to  directly  press  upon  the  Carnegie 
Trustees  the  advisability  of  something  further 
being  done  in  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of 
architecture  in  the  Universities.  He  used  the 
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phrase  “ something  further,”  because  to  some 
slight  extent  the  matter  was  attended  to  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  through  the  Chair  so 
well  occupied  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown — 
namely,  the  Chair  of  Fine  Art. — Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken 
seconded.  The  Chairman,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  suggested  that  the  matter,  instead  of 
being  remitted  to  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment only,  should  be  remitted  also  to  the  Coun- 
cil. He  read  a letter  from  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown,  who  expressed  cordial  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bruce’s  motion.  Even  though  the  Carnegie 
Trustees  had  too  many  claims  before  them  to 
permit  them  to  do  anything  in  the  matter 
immediately,  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  put 
the  demand  for  a Chair  of  Architecture,  or 
some  agency  of  the  kind,  distinctly  before  the 
public.  The  Chairman  added  that  he  had  seen 
a good  deal  of  what  was  done  in  the  teaching 
of  architecture  both  in  France  and  America, 
and  he  was  perfectly  confounded  with  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  teaching  of 
architecture  in  these  countries.  In  some  cases 
they  had  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  teachers 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  that  subject  alone. 
Why  should  it  not  bulk  more  largely  in  Scot- 
land ? The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Wilson  Beatson  read  a paper, 
written  by  Mr.  James  Miller,  I. A.,  on  the 
“Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1901.” 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  limelight  views. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the 
general  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Judge  Baylis, 
K.C.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  C.  Prretorius  exhibited  a 
Venetian  point  lace  apron,  kindly  lent  by  Lady 
Reade,  of  Carreglwyd,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Lady  Jane  Plantagenet,  Maid  of 
Honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  E.  Towry 
Whyte  exhibited  several  rare  Egyptian  anti- 
quities from  his  collection,  notably  a small 
bronze  mummy-case  in  the  shape  of  a fish, 
together  with  the  bones  of  the  perch  ( Lotus 
Niloticus)  which  were  found  inside  ; a wooden 
bolt  of  ingenious  construction  ; and  a drill  boss 
of  granite  of  small  size.  Mr.  Whyte  suggested 
that  if  the  boss  heads  of  this  form  were  used 
in  connexion  with  making  fire,  the  symbol  of 
Ra,  the  Sun,  was  derived,  which  would 
account  for  the  dot  in  the  centre.  Mr.  E.  B.  S. 
Shepherd  then  read  a paper  on  the  “ Church 
of  the  Greyfriars  in  London.”  He  said  that 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars,  Friars 
Minor,  or  Franciscans,  which  once  occupied 
the  ground  where  Christchurch,  Newgate- 
street,  and  Christ’s  Hospital,  now  stand, 
but  little  remains.  But  the  later  buildings 
follow  to  a great  extent  the  lines  of  those  which 
preceded  them  ; and  much  information  fortu- 
nately exists  concerning  the  monastery  in  an 
account  of  the  house,  together  with  a list  of 
persons  buried  in  the  church,  compiled  about 
the  year  1526  and  preserved  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  ; the  account  itself  is  familiar  to  scholars 
from  the  transcription  printed  by  Brewer  in  his 
“ Monumenta  Franciscana,”  and  the  list  of 
burials  from  the  abridged  and  somewhat  in- 
accurate copy  in  J.  G.  Nichols’s  “ Collectanea.” 
The  convent  was  founded  near  Newgate  in 
1225,  and  the  various  buildings  of  which  it  con- 
sisted were  built  for  the  friars  by  citizens  of 
London  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
chapel  being  built  by  Sir  William  Joiner, 
Mayor  in  1238.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  this  convent  attracted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  patronage  of  Royal  and 
noble  persons.  It  received  benefits  from 
Henry  III.,  from  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  his  sisters,  from  John,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  “ specialissimus  pater  et  amicus 
fratrum  minorum,”  and  many  others.  In 
1306  Queen  Margaret,  the  second  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  began  to  build  a new  church 
for  the  friars  on  an  enormous  scale  ; and 
this  was  finished  in  1348,  by  the  assistance 
of  many  exalted  persons,  including  Queen 
Isabella  and  Queen  Philippa.  The  nunmer  of 
burials  in  the  church  was  very  large,  about  six 
hundred  being  mentioned  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Queens  Margaret  and 
Isabella,  Margaret  Segrave,  Countess  of  Nor- 
folk, granddaughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  Robert 
Lord  de  Lisle,  to  mention  only  a few  of  the 
most  important ; and  some  whose  bodies  were 
buried  elsewhere,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III , 
Archbishop  Peckham,  formerly  Provincial 
Minister  of  the  Friars  Minors,  Edward  II.,  and 
others,  received  spiritual  benefits  from  the 
friars  by  the  burial  of  their  hearts  within  the 


walls  of  this  church.  The  main  arrangements 
of  the  church  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  ; 
it  was  about  300  ft.  long  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  ground  now  taken  up  by  Christ- 
church, Christchurch  passage,  and  the  present 
burial  ground  ; in  width  it  was  divided  into 
three  alleys,  a wide  one  in  the  middle  and  a 
narrower  one  on'  either  side,  and  in  length 
into  fifteen  bays,  of  which  the  first  six 
on  the  east  correspond  with  the  six  bays  of 
the  present  Christchurch  ; the  seventh  bay 
coincided  in  width  with  that  of  the  existing 
tower,  the  eighth  with  Christchurch  passage, 
and  the  remaining  seven  with  the  graveyard. 
The  first  seven  bays  on  the  east  contained  the 
quire  in  the  central  alley  and  two  chapels  in 
either  of  the  aisles  ; on  the  north  were  the 
chapels  of  Allhallows  and  of  St.  Mary  ; on  the 
south  those  of  the  Apostles  and  St.  Francis. 
The  eighth  bay,  as  now,  was  a passage,  and 
is  described  in  the  Cotton  MS.  by  the  designa- 
tion “ Ambulatorium  inter  chorum  et  Altaria,” 
“the  altars ” forming  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave  ; over  it  stood  the  tower,  poised,  perhaps, 
as  at  King’s  Lynn,  over  the  two  parallel  arches 
which  spanned  the  central  alley  at  this  point. 
At  either  end  of  the  passage  were  doors,  that 
on  the  north  leading  to  the  monastery,  that  on 
the  south  to  Newgate-street.  In  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  nave  was  placed  the  rood,  and 
against  the  screen  beneath  it  crossing  the 
church  were  four  altars,  in  the  north  aisle 
that  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  nave  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Jesus  altar,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  rood,  and  in  the  south 
aisle  the  common  altar,  “ altare  commune,” 
the  space  before  these  altars  being  enclosed  by 
screens  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  divisions  of  the  church,  it  is 
possible  from  the  list  of  burials  to  fix  with  con- 
siderable certainty  the  positions  of  altars,  stalls, 
piscinas,  and  other  fittings,  and  by  a com- 
parison with  the  Blackfriars’  church  at 
Norwich,  a very  probable  conjecture  can  be 
made  concerning  the  first  church  which  pre- 
ceded that  begun  by  Queen  Margaret  in  1306. 
It  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  north  aisle 
of  her  quire,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  instead  of  pulling  down  the  old  church,  she 
made  it  serve  as  an  aisle  to  the  new  one.  The 
remains  of  friars’  churches  are  scanty  in  the 
extreme,  so  that  the  fullness  of  the  information 
concerning  this  one  is  particularly  welcome. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— A 
meeting  was  held  on  April  2,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton,  Vice-President,  presiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  Curator  of  the  Hull  Muni- 
cipal Museum,  submitted  a drawing  of  one  of 
two  small  bells  recently  found  in  the  course  of 
excavations  near  Duffield.  The  bells  bear 
neither  inscriptions  nor  dates,  but  are  precisely 
similar  in  shape  and  measure— 6^  in.  in  height 
by  6^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  They  were 
probably  used  at  the  altar,  and  were  sacring 
bells.  Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  some  beautiful 
lacework  of  the  seventeenth  century,  represent- 
ing Herod  and  Herodias  with  her  daughter 
bearing  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
charger  or  dish.  A memorandum  stated  that 
the  lace  was  worked  with  thread  which  cost 
one  guinea  per  ounce,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
figures  are  profusely  ornamented  with  small 
pearls.  Mr.  I.  C.  Gould  exhibited  two  casts, 
one  square,  the  other  round  in  form,  of  white 
metal  coated  with  copper  recently  dug  up  in  a 
garden  at  Upminster.  He  had  submitted  these 
casts  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  found  that  the  square 
specimen  bears  on  its  face  the  cast  of  a well- 
known  coin  of  Syracuse,  the  other  being  the 
cast  of  the  obverse  of  an  Italian  medal  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Gould  thought  that, 
though  possibly  modern  forgeries,  the  casts 
may  more  probably  be  imitations  of  the 
antique  made  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  not 
necessarily  with  the  idea  of  deception.  Mrs. 
Marshall  brought  for  exhibition  a piece  of 
glass  seemingly  Roman,  beautifully  iridescent, 
which  she  had  herself  picked  up  at  Alexandria. 
Dr.  Birch  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Winstone,  the  photograph  of  an  incised  leaden 
plate  found  recently  at  Bath,  which  was  of 
much  interest.  It  appears  to  have  been  nailed 
or  fashioned  in  some  way  upon  a cotfin  or  cnest 
containing  the  remains  of  a sister  or  nun  named 
Alfgifu,  a deceased  member  of  the  celebrated 
nunnery  of  Bath  which  was  first  founded  in 
a.d.  676  by  Osric,  petty  king  or  subregulus  of 
the  VVicii,  a tribe  inhabiting  Worcestershire 
and  adjacent  countries.  Bertana  was  the  first 
Abbess.  The  period  of  the  nunnery,  a.d.  670- 
773,  must  be  that  of  the  relic  in  question, 
which  consists  of  a leaden  plate  45  in.  in 


length  by  3J  in.  in  width,  bearing  on  the 
front  an  incised  Greek  cross,  with  a circular 
border  uniting  the  arms,  and  a St.  Andrew’s 
cross  at  the  intersections  ; the  back  of  the  plate 
has  simply  a plain  Greek  cross.  The  arms  of 
all  the  crosses  as  well  as  the  circular  border 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  sacred  charac- 
ters, partly  decipherable.  The  relic  was  dis- 
covered by  Major  Davis  at  about  17  ft. 
below  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  in  a 
portion  of  the  hypocaust  of  the  old  Roman 
baths,  the  site  of  which  was  afterwards  the 
cloister  of  the  Saxon  nunnery.  A valuable 
paper  on  “Maiden  Castles”  was  read  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Goddard,  of  Bedford.  This  interesting 
subject  was  very  ably  treated,  and  at  con- 
siderable length,  Mr.  Goddard  having  traced 
a list  of  at  least  twenty-six  pre-Roman  encamp- 
ments bearing  this  singular  title,  which  is  also 
applied  to  roads  and  ways,  a title  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  these  encamp- 
ments, not  by  the  original  makers,  but  by  a 
people  that  came  into  the  country  long  after 
their  time,  when  the  old  ramparts  and  trenches 
had  been  left  in  desolation  for  many  centuries. 
After  reviewing  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  name  and  its  meaning  as  applied 
to  these  early  strongholds,  Mr.  Goddard  ob- 
served that  the  word  “ maiden  ” is  certainly  a 
Saxon  word,  and  the  map  seems  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  Saxons  bestowed  it  upon  these 
fortresses,  for  it  shows  that  they  occur  all 
over  the  country  which  was  Saxonised, 
even  where,  as  in  Cumbria  and  Scot- 
land, a short  Saxon  lordship  was  later 
displaced  by  the  prevalence  of  the  peoples 
of  Celtic  origin.  If,  then,  the  name  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  special  reason  for  its  appli- 
cation to  these  deserted  and  desolate  early 
strongholds,  situated  as  they  are  generally  in 
wild  and  open  country,  is  of  particular  interest. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  attach  this  name  to 
forts  of  their  own  construction,  and  the  map, 
Mr.  Goddard  pointed  out,  seemed  to  suggest 
that  its  application  to  these  much  earlier 
strongholds  was  owing  to  the  Danish  invasions. 
He  ventured  to  suggest  that  when,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Danes  came 
ravaging  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  towns  of  the  Saxon-English  were  in- 
capable of  defence,  owing  to  neglect,  it  was 
imperative  to  find  a place  of  security  for  the 
women  and  girls  and  children,  when  the  men 
had  gone  out  to  fight  the  invaders.  Then  these 
deserted  enclosures  in  the  hills  and  wilds  were 
thought  of  as  places  of  refuge,  and  in  after 
years  may  have  become  known  and  pointed 
out  to  younger  generations  as  the  “ Maiden 
Bushes  and  Ways,”  just  as  the  glens  and  vales 
in  Scotland,  where  the  Covenanters  met,  were 
pointed  out  to  those  that  came  after  them  ; and 
in  lapse  of  time  the  old  names  lingered  on, 
while  their  meaning  was  forgotten.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley  (the  Chairman),  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Duppa  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Patrick  took  part  in  the 
subsequent  discussion. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
-At  a meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
ngineers’  Society  held  on  the  3rc^  inst.  at  St. 
rmin’s  Hotel,  Westminster,  Mr.  E.  Ault  read 
paper  on  “ The  Ventilation  of  Drains  and 
ewers.”  He  began  by  quoting  the  maxim 
fid  down  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  “ motion  is 
ie  first  sanitary  law.”  Air  was  an  active 
arrier  a sustainer  of  health  and  life.  1 he 
-eer  the  action  of  air  the  better  it  was  for  the 
reservation  of  health.  It  was  the  province  of 
re  engineer  to  devise  means  for  ventilation, 
nd  efficiency  should  be  his  chief  aim.  Attempts 
t ventilating  drains  and  sewers  so  far  had 
een  crude.  The  lecturer  then  considered  the 
arious  points  essential  to  efficient  ventilation 
f drains  and  sewers.  Sewage  always 
ave  off  gases,  and  their  constitution 
nd  nature  had  been  made  the  subject 
f experiments  by  various  engineers  He 
ealt  with  the  minimum  volume  of  air 
ecessary  for  ventilation  the  direction  that 
ught  to  be  given  to  the  flow  of  air,  and  the 
lechanical  means  for  producing  flow.  In  this 
onnexion  he  described  his  apparatus  for  venti- 
iting  sewers,  showed  the  essential  and 
ractical  elements  of  design  in  ventilating 
pparatus,  the  working  of  fans  and  motors,  and 
xamples  of  practical  application  of  elements 
f design,  a great  many  of  which  were  shown 
n a screen.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  had 
-ied  to  convey  to  his  hearers  in  a brief  manner 
de  essential  principles  of  his  system  of  sewer 
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ventilation,  and  he  hoped  he  had  given  the 
chief  points  in  dealing  with  the  sewage  of 
towns  as  affecting  the  health  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. A discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Hodgson,  Ackermann,  and  Shone 
took  part,  the  latter  observing  that  there  was 
no  branch  of  engineering  more  neglected  than 
sanitary  engineering,  and  yet  nothing  was 
more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Monday,  the  7th 
inst.,  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Australian 
Timber  Bridges  and  the  Woods  used  in  their 
Construction,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Bellamy, 
City  Engineer,  Rockhampton,  Queensland 
The  author,  at  the  outset,  pointed  out  that 
bridges  built  entirely  of  timber  were  now 
seldom  erected  in  England,  but  that  in  the 
Colonies  timber  bridges  were  very  extensively 
constructed.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
life  of  such  bridges,  which,  he  said,  was  very 
varied,  but  might  be  put  at  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty-five  years,  according  to  location  and  other 
circumstances.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
a timber  bridge  which  he  had  recently  designed 
and  erected  in  Queensland.  This  bridge  is  320  ft. 
long  and  18  ft.  6 in.  wide.  It  spans  a creek 
10  ft.  deep  at  high  water,  and  which  also  has 
20  ft.  of  black  mud  below  the  bed.  In  flood 
times  the  waters  rise  25  ft.  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  high-water  mark.  The  piles,  which 
are  of  ironbark  timber,  well  creosoted,  were 
dealt  with  in  detail,  the  sizes,  lengths,  methods 
of  scarfing,  driving,  tests,  and  covering  with 
Muntz’s  metal  being  given.  The  cost  of 
driving  the  piles  complete,  including  materials, 
labour,  plant,  &c.,  was  given  at  4s.  6d.  per 
lineal  foot.  The  decking  and  its  members  are 
of  spotted  gum,  and  the  cost  was  stated  to  be 
99s.  per  square,  including  all  material  and 
labour.  The  total  weight  of  all  the  timber  in 
the  bridge  as  fixed  is  about  200  tons,  whilst  the 
weight  of  the  ironwork  fixed  is  4^  tons.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure,  including  a small 
portion  cf  the  approach  roadway,  was  1,900/. 
The  author  then  described  the  different 
varieties  of  Australian  timbers — seventeen  in 
number — mostly  used  in  bridge  building  and 
for  other  constructive  purposes,  specimens  of 
all  of  which  were  exhibited.  The  author  re- 
ferred to  the  distribution  in  the  Colonies,  and 
the  qualities,  &c.,  of  the  principal  trees.  The 
strengths  and  sizes  of  the  leading  timbers  were 
also  given.  Of  different  kinds  of  timber  suit- 
able for  bridges,  ironbark,  spotted  gum,  blue 
gum,  bloodwood,  blackbutt,  box,  mahogany, 
karri,  and  swamp  mahogany  were  stated  to 
be  amongst  the  most  durable.  Ironbark, 
mahogany,  blue  gum,  bloodwood,  swamp 
mahogany,  turpentine  or  peppermint,  tea,  she 
pine,  and  Cyprus  pine  are  very  durable  when 
constantly  immersed  in  water  or  in  wet 
ground,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  for 
piles,  &c.,  for  the  foundations.  Karri,  which  is 
a member  of  the  eucalyptus  family,  is  largely 
used  for  street  paving.  The  author  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  good  qualities  of  Australian 
timbers  were  not  fully  realised,  otherwise  these 
woods  would  be  more  extensively  used  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  author  next  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  appearance  of  good  timber, 
the  chief  qualification  being  slowness  of  growth 
as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  the  annual  rings. 
He  then  elaborated  the  various  methods  of 
seasoning,  which  consist  either  in  evaporating 
the  sap  by  air-drying,  or  in  dissolving  it  in 
water  and  afterwards  sun-drying  the  timber. 
Artificial  drying  is  rarely  resorted  to  with 
timber  for  engineering  purposes.  The 
author  then  passed  on  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  general  causes  of  decay  and  the 
destruction  of  timber  by  worms  and  insects. 
The  destructive  methods  adopted  by  the  white 
ant  and  the  teredo  navalis  for  invading  timber 
were  explained,  and  the  means  employed  for 
its  protection  against  these  pests  were  pointed 
out.  It  was  stated  that  copper  sheathing  was 
not  permanently  effectual  in  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  teredo,  but  that  creosoting, 
properly  carried  out,  was  the  most  successful 
of  any  process  yet  known.  The  preservation 
of  timber  was  then  considered,  and  the  author 
dealt  with  painting,  charring,  creosoting,  and 
impregnation  with  metallic  salts.  The  latter 
method,  however,  has  not  in  all  cases  given 
satisfactory  results. 

Scottish  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.-TIds  Associa- 
tion which  is  now  formed,  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Athenaeum, 


Glasgow,  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  thirty-four  burghs  and  other  authorities  in 
Scotland.  The  constitution,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a provisional  committee,  was  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  and  adopted.  The  meeting 
proceeded  to  appoint  the  officials  of  the  new 
Association,  and  the  City  Engfneer  of  Glasgow, 
Mr.  A.  B.  M'Donald,  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed the  first  President.  The  vice-presi- 
dents are  Mr.  A.  J.  Turnbull,  Greenock,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Nisbet,  master  of  works,  Glasgovv. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Association  is 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  June  next,  when 
the  President  will  give  his  address. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association,  held  on  Saturday  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  further  con- 
sideration was  given  to  a scheme  of  amalga- 
mation with  different  associations  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Council  submitted  a 
proposal  for  federating  with  the  South  Wales 
Association,  the  National  Union  and  Sanitary 
Inspectois  (North-western  Counties)  and  the 
Scottish  Association. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  several  repre- 
sentatives from  the  provinces  spoke  in  approval 
of  the  scheme— notably  members  from 
Middlesbrough,  Batley,  and  Lincoln.  On  a 
vote  the  principle  of  federation  was  approved 
by  twenty-five  against  thirteen.  The  Council 
was  then  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  other  associations  named. 


PRESERVATIVE  PROCESSES  FOR 
WOODWORK. 

By  H.  C.  Standage. 

The  various  changes  of  temperature  and  of 
humidity  and  dryness  to  which  woodwork  in 
building  is  subjected  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  formulate  a universal  remedy  against 
decay.  It  is  a well-established  fact  that  the 
most  destructive  agency  causing  decay  in 
wood  is  the  sub  jection  of  it  alternately  to  wet 
and  dryness.  Wood  that  has  been  kept  con- 
tinually in  water  has  remained  sound  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  has  wood  which  has 
been  allowed  to  become  wet,  then  dry,  then  wet 
again,  &c.  The  various  positions  in  which  the 
wood  is  located  determine  to  a great  measure 
the  means  of  protection  required,  next  to 
which  comes  the  nature  of  the  wood  itself, 
some  woods  being  less  subject  to  decay  than 
others. 

In  the  following  processes  means  will  be 
found  of  finding  a remedy  for  almost  every 
case  of  wood  requiring  preservatives  from 
exceptional  decaying  influences. 

Preservation  of  Wood  against  Fire. — Methods 
for  the  impregnation  and  painting  of  wood 
with  materials  that  resist  fire  have  been 
patented  in  scores,  each  of  which  processes 
have  been  extolled  by  the  inventors  as  being 
the  acme  of  perfection.  From  the  writer's 
experience  with  such  compounds,  the  best  pre- 
servative agents  are  such  non-combustible 
substances  as  soap,  glue,  gelatine,  &c.  A soap 
varnish  is  one  of  the  best  possible  compounds 
for  preventing  light  woodwork  readily  igniting. 
Such  varnishes  are  made  thus  : — Dissolve 
good  tallow  soap  (commercial  “curd”  soap  is 
such  an  one)  in  warm  water  to  a thin 
fluid  of  the  consistence  of  milk,  and  then 
reprecipitate  the  soap  from  the  fluid  by  gra- 
dually adding  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  any  other  mineral  solu- 
tion which  form  soaps  with  oils  and  fats — 
c.g.,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  The  flocculent 
precipitate  is  collected,  washed  in  water,  and 
then  dissolved  in  warm  oil  of  turpentine 
to  the  consistency  of  varnish.  The  fluid  thus 
made  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a varnish, 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  woodwork  in  the  same 
manner  ; for  plain  unstained  wood,  which 
should  first  be  sized  with  glue  or  gelatine,  such 
soap  varnishes  are  excellent,  as  "they  will  not 
readily  blister  by  the  fiercest  heat,  and  except 
the  wood  be  held  in  a furnace  of  otherwise 
be  subjected  to  fierce  heat,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sumed or  ignite.  If  the  wood  be  of  a soft 
porous  nature  it  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
sebaceous  matter  by  these  means  : steep  the 
wood  for  some  time  in  a boiling  hot  solution 
of  soap,  and  then  steep  it  in  a solution  of  one 
of  the  metallic  salts  mentioned  above.  Good 
tallow  soap  only  should  be  used,  not  a common 
soap  which  contains  rosin  or  other  adulterating 
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bodies  in  “ fillers.”  By  this  means  the  seba- 
ceous matter  will  be  precipitated  in  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  thus  render  it  fireproof  for 
the  light  framework  of  scenery  in  a theatre 
and  similar  structures  which  are  subjected  to 
risk  of  ignition.  This  process  forms  a good 
preservative  one. 

Waterglass,  the  chemical  name  for  which  is 
silicate  of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda,  is  a sub- 
stance which  renders  wood  incombustible. 
The  method  of  treating  the  wood  is  to  dilute 
1 part  of  waterglass  with  3 times  its  bulk  of 
water  and  steep  the  wood  in  the  solution  for 
24  hours  ; then  allow  the  wood  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  repeat 
the  steeping  for  a further  period  of  24  hours, 
and  again  dry.  Repeat  this  three  or  four  times, 
and  finally  completely  dry  the  wood  and  lay 
on  it  a compound  composed  of  1 part  of 
cement  with  4 parts  of  waterglass.  Allow  the 
first  coat  to  dry,  and  in  24  hours  give  a second 
application  of  the  compound,  but  not  more 
cement  in  it,  and  after  this  has  dried,  brush 
over  it  a solution  of  waterglass  only  which  will 
give  the  wood  the  appearance  of  being  var- 
nished. Wood  so  prepared  is  perfectly  fire- 
proof, and  also  proof  against  rotting,  insects, 
&c.  In  using  the  cement  compound  only  mix 
just  as  much  as  can  be  used  at  a time,  as  it  sets 
very  quickly. 

The  following  three  processes  are  from  an 
American  source  : — • 

To  Render  Wood  Fireproof  and  Flexible.— 
These  results  are  obtained  by  saponifying  the 
rosin  in  the  wood,  and  the  acids  in  same 
neutralised  with  alkalies  obtained  from  wood 
ashes  (potash  pure  and  simple).  The  carbonates 
of  alkaline  bodies  are  preferable  for  saponifying 
and  rendering  vegetable  bodies  more  or  less 
flexible  and  fireproof,  therefore  dissolve  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  of  soda  in  cold  clear 
water,  and  add  calcic  hydrate  (slaked  lime)  to 
the  solution,  and  soak  the  wood  in  this  alum 
solution  until  a coating  XV  in.  or  more  thick 
has  been  formed  on  the  surface.  This  will  be 
accomplished  in  five  or  six  hours.  A g-in. 
thick  coating  will  be  sufficient  to  render 
building  timber  fireproof,  but  in  case  great 
flexibility  with  absolute  non-inflammability  is 
desired  a thicker  coating,  or  even  an  entire 
saturation  of  the  timber  will  be  necessary.  In 
this  case  hydraulic  pressure  is  required  to  force 
the  compound  into  the  wood. 

To  Render  Wood  Incombustible  and  Im- 
permeable.—The  following  process  petrifies 
the  wood,  so  to  say,  without  the  latter  losing 
its  ordinary  appearance.  It  will  bear  any 
degree  of  heat  without  the  primary  substance 
suffering  any  change  except  the  formation  of 
a very  thin  charred  coating,  which  falls  off  on 
the  slightest  touch.  The  process  is  as  follows  : 

Heat  in  a boiler 

55  parts  of  water  to  113  deg.  F.,  and 
then  add 

55  „ sulphate  of  zinc, 

22  ,,  potash, 

44  ,,  alum,  and 

22  „ manganic  oxide. 

When  all  are  dissolved  add  gradually  22  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  66  deg.  until  the  compound 
is  thoroughly  saturated,  then  place  the  pieces 
of  wood  into  the  compound  in  such  a manner 
that  they  lie  about  2 in.  apart,  allowing  them 
to  remain  for  three  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the 
open  air. 

Another  method  of  rendering  wood  fire- 
proof is  to  boil  the  wood  first  in  a solution  of 
potassie  sulphate  and  after  drying,  heat  it 
together  with  a mixture  of  coal-tar  and 
argillaceous  admixture  by  which  it  acquires  a 
durable  coating  of  a mixture  of  asbestos  and 
fireclay.  Heat  the  wood  thus  treated  in  a 
steam  vat  between  layers  of  clay,  whereby  the 
coating  is  firmly  united  with  the  wood. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  manner  is  fireproof 
and  weather-proof  and  well  adapted  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

Waterglass  when  used  alone  as  a fireproof 
coat  for  wood  should  be  thinned  down  with 
five  or  six  times  its  own  bulk  of  water  and 
several  coatings  given,  allowing  each  one  to 
dry  before  putting  on  the  next.  The  water 
should  be  soft,  i.c.,  free  from  lime,  and  the 
solution  applied  warm.  Before  applying  it, 
all  grease  should  be  removed  from  the  wood. 

Fireproofing  Fluids.-^- Ingredients  : — ^ 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol,  i.c.,  copperas). 

Alum. 

Pipeclay. 

Water. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  the  alum  and  iron 
sulphate  in  water  until  no  more  will  dissolve 
in  it,  i.e.,  that  is  a saturated  solution  is  obtained, 
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J paint  the  wood  with  this  solution  hot,  giving 

1  two  applications  following  each  other,  and 
Ij  allow  it  to  dry.  Meanwhile  mix  in  pipeclay 
9 with  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the 
j consistence  of  paint,  and  then  paint  this  on  the 
9 woodwork  (for  use  on  shingles,  &c.). 
Ingredients : — 

2|  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

2 5 parts  of  alum. 

1 part  caustic  potash. 

I part  manganic  acid. 

I part  sulphuric  acid, 
r barrel  of  hot  water. 

Preparation.— Put  the  first  three  bodies  into 
the  hot  water  and  then,  when  dissolved,  add 
the  manganese  oxide,  and  lastly  the  acid. 

Pack  the  shingles  loosely  in  another  barrel 
and  fill  with  the  liquid,  holding  the  shingles 
under  the  mixture.  Fill  up  the  first  barrel 
also  with  shingles,  soak  for  three  hours  and 
: pile  to  dry,  and  repeat  until  all  the  shingles 
are  fireproofed.  After  the  house  is  shingled 

I paint  with  oxide  of  iron  paint  tempered  with 
other  mineral  colour  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  and 
mixed  to  suit  the  taste  or  shade  of  colour 
desired. 

No.  3. — Burnell’s  process  (known  as  burnell- 
ising)  of  rendering  timber  fireproof  consists  in 
treating  it  to  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
prepared  by  dissolving  1 lb.  of  chloride  of  zinc 
in  4 gallons  of  water.  Soak  the  wood  in  the 
fluid  for  forty-eight  hours  for  every  inch  of 
thickness,  and  afterwards  allow  to  dry,  which 
will  occupy  fourteen  to  ninety  days. 

No.  4. — Ingredients  : — 

1 part  alum. 

1 part  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol,  or 
bluestone). 

100  parts  of  water. 

5 Dissolve  the  salts  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  then  mix  it  with  the  bulk  of  water 
j and  steep  the  timber  in  the  fluid  for  four  to 
j five  days,  weighting  down  same  so  as  to 
I thoroughly  immerse  it ; then  take  out  the 
9 wood  and  dry  it  thoroughly  before  being  used, 
j _ No.  5 (Payne's). — This  process  consists  in 
1 impregnating  the  wood  in  a vacuum  with 
- a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  after- 
1 wards  forcing  into  the  timber  a solution  of 
1 sulphate  of  lime,  or  any  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which 
means  the  oxide  of  iron  becomes  insoluble 
and  the  wood  rendered  incombustible. 

Non-inflammable  or  Fireproof  Paints. 

No.  1. — Ingredients  : — 

2  lbs.  finely-pulverised  glass. 

2 ,,  „ porcelain. 

2 ,,  of  any  sort  of  stone  in  powder. 

1 „ calcined  lime. 

3  „ silicate  of  soda  (water  glass),  com- 
mercial strength. 

Preparation. — Pulverise  the  solid  ingredients 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  mix  them  by  sifting 
through  a sieve  ; then  moisten  them  with 
water,  and  intimately  mix  them  with  the 
water-glass.  This  yields  a mass  of  syrupy 
consistence,  that  may  be  employed  for  painting, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  colour.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  lime  gives  a certain  unctuosity  to 
the  mass  for  whitewashing,  and  its  combina- 
tion with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  soluble  glass 
serves  to  bind  the  other  materials  together. 
These  elements  may  even  be  replaced  one  by 
another,  but  it  is  always  well  to  preserve  the 
lime.  Potash  instead  of  soda  water  glass  may 
be  used,  but  the  latter  is  less  expensive.  The 
coating  is  applied  with  a brush  as  uniformly 
as  possible  over  the  surface,  to  be  protected. 
The  first  coat  hardens  immediately,  and  a 
second  one  may  be  applied  six  hours  or  more 
afterwards.  Two  are  sufficient. 

No.  2. — Ingredients  : — 

1 part  common  lime,  freshly  slaked. 

1 „ hydraulic  lime. 

1 „ siliceous  or  argillaceous  matter  (as 
sand  or  pulverised  slate). 

Cow’s  milk,  q.s. 

Colouring  matter  (ordinary  pigment),  if 
desired. 

Preparation.—  Mix  the  solids  with  sufficient 
I milk  to  give  the  compound,  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  proper  consistency  for  laying  and 
spreading  with  the  paint-brush. 

The  use  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  of  water-glass 
has  two  drawbacks  which  militate  against 
their  extensive  use,  thus  : A paint  consisting  of 
zinc  chloride  volatilises  when  the  material  on 
i which  it  is  spread  is  heated  or  exposed  to 
flame  and  its  vapours  are  insupportable  by 
human  beings.  It  would,  therefore,  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  enter 
wooden  dwellings  painted  with  the  zinc  salt 


when  on  fire,  and  thus  the  salvage  of  furni- 
ture, &c. , would  be  obstructed.  The  water- 
glass  paint,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  be 
washed  away  when  exposed  to  rain  or  other 
watery  influences  ; and  so  likewise  with  the 
alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  compound,  this 
is  liable  to  be  washed  out,  more  or  less,  from 
the  wood. 

Waterproofing  and  Preservative  Processes 
against  Dry  Rot,  Insects,  &c. — Lime  salts  con- 
vert soaps  into  insoluble  matters.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  then  saturating  the  wood  first  with 
a solution  of  soap  in  water,  and  then  submit- 
ting the  saturated  wood  to  the  action  of  a salt 
of  lime  or  else  steeping  in  an  acid.  The 
soap  that  has  penetrated  the  pores  of  the  wood 
is  decomposed  and  formed  into  calcic  sebate, 
which  fill  the  pores  with  an  insoluble  com- 
pound. Another  process  of  using  lime  as  a 
preservative  of  wood  is  slake  lime  (calcic 
oxide),  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
use  this  as  a wash  for  the  wood. 

This  wash  is  a preservative  against  insects 
more  than  against  vvater.  Saturating  the  wood 
with  common  salt  is  also  a good  preventer  of 
insects  attacking  the  wood.  The  wood,  if 
planted  in  the  ground,  may  be  set  in  a bed  of 
salt,  which,  by  being  gradually  dissolved,  is 
absorbed  by  the  wood. 

For  pine,  acacia,  larch,  beech,  cherry,  poplar, 
and  alder  wood,  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  a good  preventer  of  ravages  of 
insects  in  the  wood,  (iqozs.  of  the  sulphate 
per  10  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient  strength 
for  the  solution). 

Coal  tar  is  a familiar  agent  in  use  for  pre- 
serving wood  from  dry  rot.  The  process  of 
impregnation  is  this  : — Let  the  wood  be  as  well 
seasoned  as  possible,  and  steep  it  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  following  mixture  : — 

To  50  parts  of  boiling  hot  coal  tar 

Add  3 parts  of  common  salt, 

5 parts  of  sulphate  of  iron, 

3 parts  of  alum, 

13  parts  of  rosin. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  boil  the  compound  to 
the  proper  consistency.  As  soon  as  the  wood 
is  taken  from  the  compound  a powder  consist- 
ing of  the  following  ingredients  is  spread  over 
it  : — 

Coal  cinders  very  hard  and  thoroughly 


burned 50  parts. 

Sulphate  of  iron  pulverised  5 „ 

Lime  pulverised  15  „ 

And  glass  pulverised,  any  quantity 95  ,, 


Store  the  wood  then  prepared  in  a dry 
place. 

Rosin  is  also  a substance  which  will  retard 
the  decay  of  wood  from  rotting,  but  as  it  is  a 
substance  which  is  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  it  would  not  preserve  wood  which 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline  waters. 
The  best  method  of  using  this  substance  is  to 
combine  it  with  the  following  ingredients 
25  parts  of  rosin. 

2 „ linseed  oil,  fluid  measure. 

150  ,,  white  sand. 

1 pint  sulphuric  acid. 

1 „ black  oxide  of  copper,  finely 

ground. 

Preparation— Melt  the  rosin  at  a gentle  heat 
and  then  stir  in  the  oil,  and  when  this  has 
mixed,  gradually  mix  in  the  sand  with  constant 
stirring,  and  finally  mix  in  the  acid  and  the 
copper  oxide  ; incorporate  well,  and  paint  the 
compound  on  the  wood  while  hot. 

A modification  of  the  above  compound  is 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients 
4 to  8 parts  of  linseed  oil. 

50  parts  of  rosin. 

40  parts  of  whiting. 

200  to  300  parts  of  sharp  white  sand. 

1 part  of  red  oxide  of  copper. 

1 part  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation. — Boil  the  oil  and  rosin  together 
and  then  mix  in  the  whiting  and  sharp  sand, 
and  when  this  pasty  mass  is  thoroughly  boiled 
add  the  red  oxide,  and  lastly  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Stir  up  well,  and  lay  the  compound  on  hot 
with  a stiff  brush.  It  dries  at  once,  and  forms 
a crust  as  hard  as  stone. 

Carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are  antiseptics,  and 
are  generally  considered  waterproofers  of 
wood  ; but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  process 
of  time  the  wood  fibre  will  rot  away,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  perfectly  permeated  with  the 
creosote.  So  much  so  will  the  wood  decay, 
that  although  it  retains  its  form,  there  will 
be  nothing  combustible  left  in  it  ; that  is, 
such  rotted  wood  will  simply  smoulder  like 
so  much  tinder,  evincing  that  the  resins  in 
the  wood  have  been  absorbed,  or  otherwise 
changed  in  nature  as  to  lose  their  combusti- 


bility. Creosote  is  largely  used  for  impreg- 
nating railway  sleepers  to  prevent  dry  rot,  for 
which  purpose  special  apparatus  is  used  ; but 
for  ordinary  wood  posts,  palings,  and  wooden 
shanties,  an  application  of  the  coal  tar  by  the 
aid  of  a paint-brush  is  sufficiently  efficient. 

Another  successful  antiseptic  or  preventer  of 
decay  from  insects  is  corrosive  sublimate 
(chemically  called  bichloride  of  mercury).  The 
method  of  application  was  generally  known  as 
['  kyanising.”  A saturated  solution  of  the  salt 
is  made  in  a wooden  tank,  which  is  constructed 
in  such  a way  that  no  metal  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fluid  in  the  tank,  and  in  this  solution 
the  wood  to  be  “ kyanised  ” is  steeped  on  an 
average  of  24  hours  for  every  inch  in  thickness 
for  boards  and  small  timber,  but  for  large 
baulks  two  to  three  wee'es  are  required.  The 
proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  varies 
according  to  the  porosity  of  the  timber  to  be 
saturated  ; the  maximum  amount  is  1 lb.  of  the 
mercury  salt  per  10  gallons  of  water  (tepid  is  the 
best  to  use,  as  it  dissolves  the  salt  more  rapidly) 
and  1 lb.  per  15  gallons  the  minimum.  A load  of 
timber,  750  cubic  feet,  will  be  saturated  by  the 
aid  of  jg-  lbs.  of  the  salt  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water.  By  the  Rayner  process,  the 
wood,  while  in  a vacuum,  is  impregnated  with 
Other  processes  that  have  been  used  of  im- 
pregnating timber  with  fluids,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  wood  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  also 
against  dry-rot,  are  the  following  (a)  The 
wood  is  first  steeped  in  a solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda  containing  7 per  cent,  of  the  salt  ; the 
wood  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  treated  with 
a solution  of  chloride  of  barium  containing 
13  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  whence  phosphate  of 
barium  is  formed  in  the  fibre  of  the  wood. 

(b)  The  wood  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid  (the  proportion  being  immaterial)  ; 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
substance  in  the  pores  of  the  wood.  One 
solution  only  is  necessary  for  oak,  as  there  is 
naturally  present  a great  deal  of  tannin  in 
oak,  which  is  naturally  a preservative 
against  insects.  A modification  of  this  process 
was  to  steep  the  wood  in  a solution  of  acetate 
of  iron  ; after  steeping,  the  tannin  acid  bath. 

(c)  The  timber,  cut  in  proper  lengths,  is  packed 
vertically  in  an  iron  reservoir  provided  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover.  This  vessel  is  three-fourths 
filled  with  a solution  of  carbolate  of  soda.  Live 
steam  is  then  ejected  into  the  vessel  to  bring 
the  fluid  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  injection 
of  steam  is  continued  until  by  its  condensation 
the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  fluid.  The  wood 
is  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  liquid 
some  hours,  when  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  and 
the  wood  washed  off  with  a dry  steam  jet. 

(d)  Paraffin  is  dissolved  in  petroleum,  ether, 
kerosene,  or  other  convenient  substance,  and 
the  wood  to  be  preserved  is  steeped  in  this 
fluid,  the  wood  being  as  dry  as  possible  before 
being  put  in  the  fluid.  After  the  timber  has 
become  thoroughly  saturated  it  is  heated  in  a 
large  retort  provided  with  a condensing 
arrangement  whereby  the  volatile  solvent  is 
expelled  and  condensed  for  use  over  again, 
while  the  solid  paraffin  is  left  in  the  pores  of 
the  timber. 

(e)  The  wood  is  impregnated  with  a solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  or  some  other  soluble  anti- 
septic mineral  salt ; then  the  outer  layers  of  the 
wood  are  dried  by  heated  air  currents,  and 
finally  saturated  with  hot  creosote  oil,  which 
prevents  the  soluble  antiseptic  being  washed 
out. 

(/)  Dissolve  1 lb.  of  arsenious  acid  in 

4  gallons  of  water,  and  add 
1 lb.  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Stir  this  mixture  until  the  soda  has  dissolved. 
Separately  dissolve  16  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  16  gallons  of  water.  Mix  these  two 
solutions  together  and  place  them  in  a wooden 
or  lead  1 lined  vat.  In  this  bath  steep  the  tim- 
ber and  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling  point  by  the 
injection  of  steam.  A few  hours’  steeping  is 
required  when  the  fluid  is  heated,  but  if  jiot 
the  wood  requires  two  or  three  days.  For 
wood  already  in  situ  this  fluid  is  also  applicable 
by  laying  it  on  with  a brush  several  times, 
allowing  each  application  to  dry  before  giving 
the  next  ; if  used  hot  they  are  more  efficacious. 

Preservative  compounds  to  be  applied  with 
a brush  to  the  surface  of  wooden  structures, 
posts,  lintels,  door-jambs,  garden  rails,  &c.,  are 
very  numerous.  The  following  selection  repre- 
sents the  most  important : — 

1.  Grind  up  sub-sulphate  of  iron— the  refuse 
of  the  copperas  pans— with  any  common  oil, 
and  then  with  coal  tar  oil  in  which  a little 
pitch  has  been  dissolved.  This  compound  is 
flexible  and  waterproof. 
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2.  Apply  coal  tar  and  sand  it  oyer. 

2 Boil  1 part  (by  weight)  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  (white  copperas)  with  4 parts  of  coal 
tar  by  measure  (or  40  ozs.  of  the  zinc  sulphate 
per  gallon  of  tar)  and  lay  this  on  top. 


4.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  corrosive  subjitnate  to 


4.  lmssuivc  * : . _ 

i gallon  of  hot  water  and  lay  this  on  the  wood- 
work top  ; this  will  prevent  ravages  from  ants 
and  other  insects. 


3.  uissuivc  o * , .r.  .. 

1 gallon  of  hot  water  and  apply  this  to  the 
wood  while  hot. 

6.  Dissolve  8 ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  8 ozs. 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  gallons  of  water,  and 
apply  as  before. 

7.  To  prevent  wet-rot,  apply  paraffin  oil  or 

naphtha  in  which  a very  little  resin  has  been 
dissolved.  , , 

8.  Dissolve  16  ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
1 gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  then  add  20  ozs. 
(by  weight)  of  common  sulphuric  acid  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  with  6 gallons  of 
water.  Apply  the  fluid  hot. 

9.  To  destroy  worms  in  wood,  apply  a literal 
soaking  of  benzine  (cold,  of  course).  Do  not 
have  a light  near  at  hand,  as  this  fluid  is 
very  inflammable. 

10.  To  prevent  worms  in  wood,  add  some 
sulphur  to  nitric  acid  ; distil  to  dryness  and 
expose  the  distillate  to  the  air  until  it  dis- 
solves, and  then  apply  this  to  the  wood  by 
means  of  a brush. 

ir.  To  destroy  worms  already  present 
in  panels,  mouldings,  &c.,  saturate  the  wood 
with  a strong  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  afterwards  sponge  or  brush  over  a 
little  weak  liquid  ammonia  to  restore  the 
colour  to  the  wood,  and  next  a weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Stop  up  the  holes  with 
gum  and  gelatine,  and  afterwards  varnish  with 
a spirit  varnish. 

Waterproof  Paint  for  Wood. 


Ingredients  : — 

2 gallons  of  linseed  oil, 

11  ozs.  resin. 

11  ozs.  litharge. 

1 1 ozs.  red  lead. 

11  ozs.  umber. 

8 ozs.  sulphate  of  zinc. 

12  ozs.  potassic  hydrate. 

12  ozs.  alum  dissolved  in  4 gallons  of  water. 
This  mixture  forms  the  vehicle.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  the  oil  with  the  resin,  litharge,  red 
lead,  and  umber  until  a homogeneous  com- 
pound is  produced,  then  adding  gradually  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 
and  the  alum  water,  stirring  the  whole  well. 

For  the  ground  colour,  mix 
10  lbs.  of  chalk, 

2 lbs.  zinc  white,  with 

3 quarts  of  water  in  which  about 

i£  ozs.  of  alum  have  been  previously  dis- 
solved, and  mix  with  them  a solution  of  i£  lbs. 
of  glue  in§  gallon  of  water. 

For  use  mix  this  ground  paint  with  4 lbs.  to 
5 lbs.  of  the  vehicle  and  dilute  with  petroleum. 

Another  waterproofing  compound  is  pre- 
pared by  melting  £ lb.  of  resin  with  6 gallons  of 
fish  oil  and  1 lb.  of  melted  sulphur  ; colour  the 
compound  with  yellow  or  red  ochre,  which  is 
best  rubbed  up  with  a little  linseed  oil 
previously  to  mixing  with  the  vehicle  ; give 
several  coats  of  the  compound  laid  on  top. 
This  compound  is  suited  for  stone,  brick,  and 
as  well  as  for  wood. 

The  plan  of  charring  the  ends  of  posts  or  of 
burying  them  in  a bed  of  charcoal  or  lime  is 
one  generally  adopted  for  fencing-posts.  It  is 
more  or  less  preventive  of  rot,  while  the  char- 
coal or  lime  prevents  moisture  reaching  the 
solid  wood,  but  as  charcoal  is  a ready  absorber 
of  gases,  incipient  rotting  eventually  sets  in. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  fencing- 
posts,  gate-posts,  and  similar  woodwork  from 
rotting  is  the  following  : — 

Bore  one  or  more  holes  in  the  centre  of  the 
post— the  whole  length,  if  desired — and  fill  the 
hole  with  coal-tar  and  close  up  with  a wedge, 
well  driven  home,  which  will  give  pressure  to 
force  the  antiseptic  coal-tar  into  the  inner  heart- 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  thus  preserve  them  in- 
ternally from  moist  and  dry  rot.  The  outside 
surfaces  of  the  posts  should  be  coated  with  a 
resinous  varnish. 

Wood  exposed  to  the  air  should  not  be 
dressed  with  coal-tar,  but  Stockholm  tar  or 
resinous  varnish,  the  former  will  rot  the  fibres 
when  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Mark  the  posts 
at  0 in.  or  8 in.  above  the  depth  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  earth,  and  bore  the  hole  up  to 
the  mark.  Then  fill  in  with  boiling  coal-tar, 
plug  up  the  hole,  and  the  base  of  the  post 


will  outlast  the  upper  part.  The  writer  has 
also  had  occasion  to  stand  posts  under  floor 
joists  as  a support,  when,  by  making  a clay- 
puddled  hole  and  pouring  into  it  a gallon  ot 
boiling  coal-tar  as  a bed  for  the  post  to  stand 
in,  it  would  never  decay. 

Wood  used  in  mines  may  be  preserved  by 
the  following  method.  An  iron  basin  i in. 
thick,  about  6 ft.  deep  and  4 ft.  diameter  is  sunk 
in  the  ground  rather  more  than  half  its  depth. 
By  the  side  and  with  its  rim  below  the  bottom 
of  the  first  basin  is  a second,  not  quite  half  its 
size.  A third  basin,  about  midway  between  the 
other  two  in  size,  stands  with  its  lower  edge 
rather  higher  than  the  upper  rim  of  the  first 
basin.  This  first  one  is  provided  with  a cover, 
half  of  which  is  screwed  on,  the  other  half 
may  be  opened  or  shut  close.  Above  the 
bottom  it  has  a sieve  bottom  of  wire  gauze, 
and  at  the  bottom  a discharge  cock.  The  ope- 
ration is  as  follows  : — The  pieces  of  wood  to 
be  impregnated  are  cut  to  the  suitable  lengths 
required  for  door  posts,  lintels,  piles,  &c.,  and 
placed  perpendicularly  as  closely  as  possible 
in  the  first  basin,  the  cover  of  which  is  then 
closed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cover 
should  be  airtight.  Meanwhile,  the  third  basin 
has  been  filled  with  creosote  soda  lye,  either 
directly  or  out  of  the  second  basin,  by  the  use  of 
the  hand  pump.  The  lye  is  then  admitted  into 
the  basin  until  it  is  about  J full,  and  then  steam  is 
conveyed  directly  through  the  pipe  mentioned 
before  to  the  lye.  The  fluid  gradually  begins  to 
boil,  while  it  is  increased  by  the  condensation 
water  of  the  steam  which  pours  in,  and  at  last 
begins  to  flow  away  through  the  pipe  which 
passes  over  the  edge  of  the  second  basin  ; the 
steam  is  then  turned  off,  and  the  wood  may  be 
left  to  boil  for  some  time  in  the  lye.  When  at 
last  the  lve  has  been  discharged  and  the  wood 
been  acted  upon  by  the  direct  steam,  the  cover 
of  the  basin  is  opened  and  the  impregnated 
wood  removed.  Although  wood  treated  in  this 
way  is  penetrated  with  the  impregnating  fluid 
only  to  the  depth  of  i in.  to  £in.,  it  has  been 
found  perfectly  unimpaired  after  five  years  in 
districts  where  wood  not  so  treated  rots  and 
becomes  unfit  for  use  after  nine  to  twelve 
months. 


out  windows  close  to  his  own  boundary  he  does  it 
with  his  eyes  open,  kflowing  that  the  adjacent  owner 
may  at  any  time  build  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  states  in  his  paper  that  a 
clause  is  inserted  in  the  leases  of  the  Crown  Estates 
taking  away  from  the  lessees  all  right  of  light  over 
adjacent  Crown  lands,  and  that  this  has  worked 
admirably  ; if  so,  why  not  extend  this  all  over  the 
country  by  law  ? 

It  is  absurd  having  laws  like  the  existing  one,  and 
our  cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  land  convey- 
ance which  hamper  the  country  in  competing  with  a 
new  land  like  the  United  States  (no  right  of  light 
can  be  acquired  there),  and  all  they  do  is  to  provide 
fees  for  lawyers  and  architects  too,  who  would  be 
much  better  employed  in  work  more  useful  to  their 
country.  H.  GARNHAM  WATKINS. 

Nottingham.  __ 


THE  MOSAIC  PANEL,  HORNIMAN 
MUSEUM. 


Sir, — I have  but  recently  been  able  to  inspect  this 
work  in  situ,  as  every  one  interested  in  pictorial 
mosaic  applied  to  exterior  walls  should  do,  and  com- 
pare the  effect  with  the  design  as  published,  to  judge 
of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  colour  scheme, 
and  whether  the  introduction  of  the  architectural 
background  detracts  from  the  clearness  of  the  figures 
representing  the  Arts  and  Virtues.  There  may  be 
some  occult  reason  for  cutting  up  the  pilasters  of 
the  pavilions  with  reeds  and  twists,  and  for  the 
thin  architraves  and  cornices  over  them,  which  is 
not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  mind.  But  what  con- 
cerned me  much  was  the  denudation  of  surface, 
where  a large  patch  of  backing  with  the  “ keys  ” 
revealed  seemed  to  indicate  that  a portion  of  the 
work  had  fallen  away  from  the  wall  and  was  under 
repair,  i.e.,  if  I am  right  in  supposing  the  whole 
subject  had  been  completed.  If  there  is  a tendency 
of  any  particular  putty  to  force  out  the  surface,  or 
any  accident  of  weather  likely  to  affect  the  stability 
of  new  mosaic,  one  would  be  glad  of  some  hints 
from  practical  workers  as  to  this  case  ; for  it  cannot, 
I think,  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  material 
that  it  is  very  liable  to  failure,  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  weight  of  tessera-  may  “ drag  in  the  putty” 
—here  it  looks  as  if  it  had  dragged  it  out.  It  is 
rather  serious,  if  not  explained  as  an  exceptional 
case.  A.R.I.B.A. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


By 


Siena  : its  Architecture  and  Art. 
Gilbert  Hastings.  (De  la  More  Press.) 

Lighting  by  Acetylene.  By  Frederick  Dye. 
(E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 


Correspondence. 


NEWTON  HALL. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  5th  inst.,  you  have  a 
Note  on  the  subject  of  Newton  Hall,  Fetter-lane,  in 
which  you  remark  that  it  “ will  shortly  give  way 
to  new  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  Royal  Scottish 
Corporation  ” after  my  designs.  You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  keynote  of 
my  design  is  to  retain  Newton  Hall,  utilising  it  for 
our  Pensioner's  Chapel,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
new  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  with  a 
frontage  and  goods  entrance  to  Fetter-lane.  We 
only  await  the  approval  of  the  City  authorities  to 
some  deviations  of  Fleur  de  Lis-court,  which  form 
an  essential  feature  of  my  scheme.  I should  be 
sorry,  indeed,  to  remove  the  old  Hall,  which,  as 
you  have  pointed  out,  possesses  historic  interest, 
and  which,  if  my  design  is  carried  out,  will  be 
brought  into  some  prominence,  instead  of  being 
buried  as  it  now  is. 

J.  Macvicar  Anderson. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 


Sir. — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  paper 
on  “ Ancient  Lights  ” by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
printed  in  your  last  issue,  and  it  tends  to  confirm 
my  opinion  that  the  existing  law  is  bad,  and  very 
injurious  to  commercial  interests  in  large  towns  by 
the  way  iu  which  it  hampers  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  the  extension  of  old  ones.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Sur- 
veyor's Institution  appear  to  be  good,  and  would 
work  fairly  for  all  parties  ; but  would  it  not  be 
better  to  pass  a short  Act  rescinding  the  present 
law  and  ordering  that  no  windows  or  other  lights 
in  buildings  erected  after  a given  date  should 
acquire  any  right  of  light  at  all  ? Of  course,  exist- 
ing ancient  lights  would  have  to  retain  their  rights, 
but  it  would  prevent  any  new  rights  being 
acquired. 

The  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832  seem3  to  me  to 
have  been  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  owner,  who  should  be  allowed  to  do 
as  he  likes  on  his  own  land  ; if  he  chooses  to  put 


PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  13.— The  Construction  of 
Access  Chambers. 

|reyTgj|CCEsS  chambers  or  manholes  are  of 
various  kinds.  Their  primary  pur- 
lB«&Sl  pose  is  to  facilitate  the  inspection, 
cleansing,  and  periodical  testing  of  the  drains. 

If  the  chambers  are  placed  in  suitable  positions, 
every  main  and  branch  drain  can  be  cleared 
by  means  of  drain-rods,  without  having  to  open 
the  ground  or  cut  a single  pipe.  This  is  a 
great  advantage,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  gradients  are  insufficient  to  render  the 
drains  self-cleansing.  Manholes  containing 
intercepting  traps  are  usually  known  as  inter- 
cepting chambers,  and  those  receiving  branch 
drains  as  junction  chambers.  A third  class 
includes  manholes  placed  in  drains  at  changes 
of  direction  or  of  gradient.  Access  chambers 
ought  also  to  be  provided  at  each  end  of  a 
drain  passing  under  a building.  In  long  out- 
fall drains  manholes  and  lampholes  may  be 
placed  alternately  at  intervals  of  about  80 
yards.  , , 

The  Model  By-laws  are  strangely  silent  as 
regards  the  construction  of  access  chambers. 
The  only  provisions  they  contain  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  cover.  The  London  by-laws, 
however,  require  every  means  of  access  to 
drains  “ to  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  water- 
tight up  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground' 
surface  or  roadway,  and  to  be  fitted  with  a 
suitable  manhole  cover,  and,  if  placed  within  a 
building,  to  be  fitted  with  an  airtight  cover. ' 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  chamber  must 
be  regulated  by  the  depth,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  side  branches,  and  (in  the  upper 
part)  by  the  size  of  the  cover.  If  the  bottom  is 
formed  with  open  channels,  the  chamber  ought 
to  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
insertion  of  clearing  rods  (usually  made  in 
lengths  of  3 ft.)  into  the  several  drains  ; large 
volumes  of  air  in  the  manholes  render  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains  more  difficult.  As 
drain-rods  are  flexible,  they  can  be  used  in 
chambers  less  than  3 ft.  in  length  or  breadth, 
especially  if  “ chutes  ” are  fixed  to  form  the  ends 
of  the  drains.  If  there  are  no  side  branches, 
such  a chamber  may  be  about  2 ft.  long  and 
1 ft.  6 in.  wide  inside.  Chambers  between 
1 ft.  6 in.  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in  depth  must  be 
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increased  in  size  to  about  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.,  or, 
if  there  are  side  branches,  to  2 ft.  6 in.  square. 
Deeper  chambers  must  be  larger,  but  need  not 
exceed  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  unless  the  number 
of  side  branches  necessitates  a greater  length. 
Covers  of  almost  any  dimensions  are  now 
made  up  to  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  and  even  larger.  In 
the  case  of  manholes  more  than  6 ft.  deep 
large  covers  are  unnecessary  ; all  that  is  re- 
quired is  a cover  with  an  opening  large  enough 
for  a man  to  get  through,  say  from  1 ft.  6 in. 
to  2 ft.  square,  or  1 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  1 ft.  9 in. 
or  2 ft.  long. 

The  general  construction  of  a deep  manhole 
is  shown  in  fig.  59.  The  foundation  is  of  con- 
crete, and  the  walls  of  9-in.  brickwork  in 


Portland  cement  mortar  (1  cement  to  1 sand), 
all  the  joints  well  flushed  and  pointed,  and 
grouted  every  course  with  neat  cement.  The 
bricks  may  be  of  any  hard  and  sound  variety, 
but  for  good  work  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  or 
salt-glazed  or  white  enamelled  bricks,  may  be 
used.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ordinary 
workman  to  make  9-in.  brickwork  absolutely 
watertight,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
rake  out  the  joints  and  repoint  them,  or  to 
render  the  brickwork  with  cement  mortar. 
Sometimes  the  walls  are  entirely  surrounded 
with  concrete  not  less  than  6 in.  thick.  The 
upper  part  of  a deep  manhole  must  be  gathered 
over  by  means  of  a flagstone,  as  shown  at  A, 


or  a brick  arch,  and  may  be  further  contracted 
above  this  to  the  size  of  the  cover  by  means  of 
oversailing  courses.  At  one  time  it  was  a com- 
mon practice  to  finish  manholes  with  flagstone 
covers  about  a foot  below  the  finished  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  as  this  method  of  con- 
struction renders  access  more  difficult,  it  can- 
not be  recommended. 

Manhole  bottoms  are  sometimes  constructed 
entirely  of  concrete  with  channels  for  the  main 
and  branch  drains  formed  in  the  material,  the 
whole  covered  with  cement  mortar  (1  to  1)  and 
trowelled  to  a smooth  surface.  It  is  much 
better,  however,  to  use  channels  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  drains.  The  simplest  form  is 
semicircular  in  section,  the  main  channel 
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having  curved  junctions  to  receive  the  side 
channels  from  branch  drains.  Fig.  60  shows  a 
manhole  bottom  with  a number  of  branches 
entering  the  manhole  at  various  angles,  but  so 
arranged  that  the  flow  in  every  branch  is 
turned  by  the  channel  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  flow.  The  spaces  between  the  channels 
must  be  filled  with  concrete,  which  must  be 
formed  with  quick  slopes  from  the  walls  to  the 
channels,  and  be  trowelled  to  a smooth 
surface.  The  construction  is  often  simplified 
by  placing  the  side  channels  above  the  main 
channel ; this  arrangement  is  advantageous 
in  preventing  the  sewage  in  the  main 
from  flowing  into  the  branches,  but  may 
cause  a considerable  amount  of  splashing 
unless  the  side  channels  are  specially  designed. 
To  prevent  splashing,  the  outer  edge  of  each 
side  channel  may  be  curved  over  so  that  the 
section  becomes  approximately  three-fourths 
of  a circle.  A more  elaborate  type  is  Jones 
& Sykes’s  patent  channel-bend  shown  in 
fig.  61,  the  branch-piece  taking  the  form  of  a 
pipe  with  a hole  in  the  top  to  admit  a drain- 
plug  or  drain-rods,  and  with  the  discharging 
end  curved  slightly  downwards  so  as  to 
deflect  the  sewage  more  completely  into  the 
main  channel.  Manhole  channels  in  con- 
nexion with  stoneware  drains  are,  for  ordinary 
work,  usually  made  of  stoneware,  but  for  the 
best  work  white  enamelled  ware  is  often  pre- 
ferred. 

Manhole  bottoms  are  now  made  in  single 
blocks  of  stoneware  or  enamelled  ware  with 
main  and  branch  channels  of  the  required  size 
and  number.  They  are  heavy  and  costly,  but 
the  absence  of  joints  is  a distinct  advantage. 
An  example  is  given  in  fig.  62.  It  is  made  by 
Twyfords  in  sizes  up  to  7 ft.  by  3 ft.,  and  for 
pipes  up  to  9 in.  in  diameter. 

Iron  channels,  either  coated  with  Angus 
Smith’s  solution  or  enamelled,  are  made  for 
use  with  iron  drain-pipes.  Price’s  patent 
“Imperial”  cast-iron  manhole  bottoms  are  a 
new  departure.  Each  bottom  consists  of  a 
single  casting  1 ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  length  varying 
from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.,  according  to  the 
number  of  side  branches.  Fig.  63  is  a plan  of 
a bottom  with  three  branches  on  one  side. 
Special  air-tight  covers  are  also  made  to  fit 
immediately  over  the  bottom,  one  of  these 
being  shown  at  A ; the  cover  is  fixed  by 
malleable  iron  bars  and  gun-metal  screws,  and 
the  grooves  at  B B are  made  airtight  with 
Russian  tallow  or  other  composition.  The 
air-inlet  to  the  drain  is  carried  to  the  space 
between  the  cover  and  the  bottom  ; this 
arrangement  reduces  the  volume  of  air  to  be 
moved  in  ventilating  the  drain.  These  bottoms 
are  too  narrow  to  allow  a workman  to  insert 
rods  into  the  branch-drains,  but  more  space 
can  be  provided  in  the  manhole  by  forming 
offsets  45  in.  wide  in  the  brick  sides  at  or  near 
the  level  of  the  crowns  of  the  branch-pipes. 
The  largest  bottom  has  seven  branches  on  each 
side. 

When  open  channels  are  used,  the  flow  of 
the  sewage  can  be  observed  after  simply 
removing  the  manhole  cover,  and  the  drains 
can  easily  be  tested  and  cleared.  The  large 
volume  of  air  in  contact  with  the  sewage  is, 
however,  a disadvantage,  as  it  renders  ventila- 
tion more  difficult,  and  the  splashing  of  sewage 
on  to  the  “ benchings  ” may  give  rise  to  a 
nuisance.  For  these  reasons,  pipes  or  traps 
with  access  covers  are  now  sometimes  used 
instead  of  channels.  Fig.  64  is  a section  of  an 
intercepting  chamber  of  this  kind,  fitted  with 
Sykes’s  patent  interceptor.  To  inspect  the 
inlet  drain,  the  cap  A must  be  removed,  and 
the  outlet  drain  can  be  inspected  by  removing 
the  cap  B.  Sockets  for  branch  drains  can  be 
provided  in  the  interceptor  as  shown  at  C C, 
and  a socket  for  the  fresh-air  inlet  is  formed 
at  D.  Stoneware  access-pipes  suitable  for 
manholes  have  already  been  illustrated. 

A cast-iron  access-pipe,  known  as  Jones’s 
patent  double-seal  airtight  inspection  chamber, 
is  shown  in  plan  and  section  in  fig.  65.  The 
example  illustrated  has  one  branch  socket,  but 
the  chambers  can  be  made  with  any  number  of 
branches  up  to  four.  The  upper  seal  formed 
by  the  cover  and  the  grooves  in  the  frame  can 
be  made  airtight  with  Russian  tallow  or  other 
composition,  while  the  groove  of  the  lower 
seal  is  filled  with  water  and  is  kept  charged  by 
the  condensed  moisture  on  the  arched  plate 
running  down  into  the  groove.  These  access- 
pipes  are,  of  course,  adapted  for  iron  drains 
carried  on  supports  in  the  basements  of  build- 
ings, as  well  as  for  use  in  manholes. 

Small  access-chambers  are  sometimes  con- 
structed entirely  of  stoneware.  Fig.  66  gives 


some  details  of  the  “ Accomo  ” intercepting- 
chamber,  which  is  of  this  class.  The  trap  A is 
made  with  4-in.  or  6-in.  outlet,  and  above  this 
is  a “ middle  piece,”  which  can  be  made  with 
inlet  sockets  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  chamber  floor  C is  2 ft.  in  diameter  and 
6 in.  high,  and  has  a sloping  bottom  ; above 
this  a “raising  piece”  D is  shown,  and  this 
also  can  be  fitted  with  inlet  sockets  from  which 
channels  E lead  to  the  central  outlet  in  the 
chamber  bottom.  The  top  piece  F is  con- 
verted to  a square  shape,  and  has  an  air  inlet 
socket  at  G.  An  inspection  arm  can  be  fitted 
to  the  trap  as  shown  at  H,  finished  with  a 
socket  and  cap  in  the  chamber  bottom. 

Steps  ought  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  deep 
manholes  ; they  are  generally  of  cast-iron  of 
horseshoe  shape,  and  spaced  at  vertical  inter- 
vals of  about  1 ft.,  or  four  courses  of  brickwork. 
They  are  supplied  plain,  coated,  or  galvanised. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

A Memorial  Church,  Thorpe,  Norwich. — 
On  Easter  Monday  the  new  Primitive  Methodist 
church  at  Norwich,  which  will  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Scott,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  uses  of  public  worship.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  throughout  of  red  brick, 
with  Ancaster  stone  for  the  front  and  Costessey 
ware  for  the  side  dressings.  The  main  entry  is  by 
way  of  a vestibule  fronted  by  three  granite  columns 
and  surmounted  by  three  windows.  On  either  side 
of  the  principal  doorway  is  a fireproof  staircase 
giving  access  to  the  gallery,  a convenience  which  is 
also  repeated  at  the  southern  end,  so  that  there  is 
a gallery  exit  at  all  four  corners  of  the  building.  At 
the  southern  end  also  there  are  vestries,  cloakroom, 
and  lavatories,  and  a young  people's  institute.  The 
seating  accommodation  is  650  for  the  church  and 
120  for  the  institute.  The  floor  has  been  given  a 
fall  of  9 in.  in  the  direction  of  the  pulpit.  The 
rostrum,  the  galleries,  and  the  benches  are  all  of 
oak.  At  the  south  end  is  an  apse,  the  arch  of  which 
rests  on  granite  columns,  as  do  the  side  galleries. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Scarles  Bros.  ; Messrs. 
Boyle  carried  out  the  ventilation  work  ; and  the 
electric  lighting  and  the  heating  apparatus  have  been 
installed  by  Messrs.  Payne.  The  cost  of  the  site 
was  1,000/.,  and  the  tender  for  the  work  at  present 
completed  was  let  for  4,300/.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  A.  F.  Scott. 

Proposed  Church,  Kirkcaldy. — It  is  proposed 
to  erect  on  the  tennis  grounds  at  Victoria-road, 
Kirkcaldy,  a new  church  for  the  U.F.  congregation. 
The  building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  will  con- 
tain 750  sittings  and  a gallery.  The  main  entrance 
is  Hanked  by  two  inner  vestibules  fitted  as  cloak- 
rooms, the  galleries  being  reached  by  stairs  leading 
from  the  corners  of  the  main  entrance.  There  will 
be  a chancel  at  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  organ.  The  lighting  through- 
out will  be  by  electricity.  Under  the  church  will  be 
a set  of  halls,  the  larger  hall  having  accommodation 
for  350,  and  the  smaller  hall  being  seated  for  80. 
Mr.  William  Dow,  Kirkcaldy,  is  architect  for  the 
work. 

Church  of  St.  Columba,  Bradford.— -On  the 
1st.  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  consecrated  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Columba,  St.  Margaret’s-road,  Hor- 
ton, .Bradford,  which  has  been  built  by  Lady  Powell 
at  a cost  of  about  10,000 /.  The  architects  of 
the  building  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  and.  F.  Healey. 
Within  is  a main  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  quasi-transepts,  with  chancel  Hanked  by  a 
chapel  and  the  organ-chamber.  The  church  is  not 
correctly  oriented  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
site.  Space  is  found  for  the  parish-room3  beneath 
the  building  owing  to  the  drop  in  the  ground.  The 
nave  is  of  six  bays,  with  pillars  alternately 
octagonal  and  circular.  The  clearstory  is  continuous 
throughout  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  lighted  by 
coupled  lancets,  and  the  roof  is  of  unstained  wood. 
The  chancel  is  of  three  bays,  subdivided  into  cusped 
arches,  with  slender  octagonal  shafts,  the  tympanum 
of  the  main  arches  bearing  sculptured  medallions, 
in  high  relief,  of  angels— the  work  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  London.  The 
building  will  seat  700  persons,  the  pews  being  pitch- 
pine,  whilst  the  choir-stalls,  altar  rails,  and  pulpit 
are  of  oak.  The  font  is  of  stone  and  octagonal, 
supported  with  angle  shafts.  The  organ  is  being 
built  by  Messrs.  Harrison  & Harrison,  of  Durham, 
and  the  altar  frontal  has  been  worked  by  the  Ripon 
Diocesan  Needlework  Guild.  The  principal  con- 
tractors for  the  building  were  .—Masons’  work,  Mr. 
Wm.  Famish,  and  joiners’,  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  & Sons. 
The  stone  is  from  the  Ringby  Collieries,  Halifax. 

St.  Patrick’s  New  Catholic  Church,  Gortin, 
Co.  Tyrone. — The  plans  of  this  building  were  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  Mr.  Toye,  of  Derry,  and  the 
structure  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  D.  Funston,  Bally- 
shannon.  The  church  is  dow  finished  inside.  The 
high  altar  and  altar  rail,  all  in  oak  and  walnut, 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Scott  & Co.,  Dublin. 
The  seats  are  being  built  by  Mr.  D.  M'Caffrey 
Lifford  and  Strabane. 

St.  Martin’s  Episcopal  Church,  Polmadie, 
Renfrew.— This  church,  built  in  1887  as  a mission 
from  St.  Ninian’s,  Pollokshaws-road,  is  to  be  en- 


larged. This  will  be  done  by  lengthening  the  nave 
and  by  the  addition  of  a south  aisle  and  transept 
next  Dixon-road.  A hall,  with  vestries  and  other 
rooms,  will  also  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Walton,  architect,  Glasgow. 

Catholic  Church,  Acton.— Cardinal  Vaughan, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  Acton.  The  church 
is  to  cost  5,000 /.,  and  will  be  completed  in  July, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  Goldie. 

Hall,  Enzie  U.F.  Church,  Aberdeen. — On 
the  28th  ult.,  the  hall  erected  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Enzie  I'nited  Free  Church  was  opened,  and 
dedicated  by  Principal  Salmond.  The  frontage  of 
the  hall,  which  is  to  Main-street,  is  Gothic  in 
style,  the  walls  being  of  rock-faced  ashlar.  The 
building  is  surmounted  by  a belfry  and  bell,  with  a 
three-light  window  in  the  gable  underneath.  On  the 
left  of  the  vestibule  is  a small  cloak-room,  and  the 
gallery  stairway  to  the  right,  with  two  doors 
opening  into  the  aisles,  which  run  up  both  sides  of 
the  main  building.  The  hall  is  seated  for  300  and 
is  51  ft.  by  31  ft.  The  two  stained  glass  windows 
in  the  north  gable  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Copland,  glass-stainer, 
Aberdeen.  A 13  ft.  by  20  ft,  side  hall,  entered  by  a 
passage  on  the  left,  is  to  be  used  for  smaller  meet- 
ings ; and  adjoining  this  room  there  is  a vestry, 
with  lavatory.  The  contractors  were  : — Builder, 
Mr.  Legge,  Fochabers  ; joiners,  Messrs.  Hendry 
Bros.,  Portgordon ; plasterer,  Mr.  R.  Reid,  Port- 
gordon  ; slater,  Mr.  Barclay,  Buckie  ; painter  and 
glazier,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Portsoy  : and  plumber,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Buckie.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  D. 
and  J.  R.  Macmillan,  Aberdeen. 

New  Infantry  Barracks  at  Pembroke  Dock. 
— The  new  infantry  barracks  at  Pembroke  Dock  are 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  and  will,  when  com- 
plete, form  twolH-shaped  blocks,  the  sides  of  the  H in 
all  cases  being  fitted  up  as  sleeping  quarters,  each 
room  of  which  will  contain  accommodation  for 
twelve  men.  The  connecting  piece  across  the 
middle  of  each  block  will  form  dining-rooms  and 
kitchens.  The  buildings  will  all  have  two  floors, 
and  a verandah  will  be  constructed  around  them  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  floor.  In  addition  to  these 
blocks,  a commanding  officer’s  residence,  officers’ 
quarters,  officers’  mess,  stables,  gymnasium,  &c.,  are 
to  be  built.  The  erection  of  the  entire  group  is  to 
be  completed  by  December  31,  1904.  It  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  three  sections.  The  first  of 
these,  which  includes  one  block  of  the  men's  quarters 
and  a portion  oftthe  other,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  D. 
Davies,  Cardiff,  the  contract  price  being  upwards  of 
39,000/.,  and  it  is  now  being  proceeded  with.  The 
plans,  particulars  of  quantities,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary information  to  enable  competing  builders  to 
prepare  estimates  of  cost  for  the  second  section 
have  now  been  completed,  and  tenders  for  its  erec- 
tion will  be  invited  shortly.  The  commanding 
officer’s  residence,  officers’  quarters,  and  officers’ 
mess  and  stables  are  included  in  this  section,  of 
which  the  estimated  cost  is  said  to  be  88,000 /.  The 
gymnasium  and  some  other  buildings,  of  which  the 
plans  are  not  yet  approved,  will  form  the  third 
section.  All  the  buildings  will  be  of  brick.  Other 
military  buildings  to  be  carried  out  at  Pembroke 
during  the  financial  year  include  the  construction  of 
fortifications  and  artillery  ranges,  for  which  a sum 
of  4,800/.  is  proposed  to  be  voted. 

Nurses’  Home,  Aston,  Birmingham.— The  new 
nurses’  home  which  has  been  erected  at  Gravelly 
Hill  in  connexion  with  the  Aston  Union  Workhouse 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  building  has  been 
built  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  Whitwell  & 
Son,  of  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  builder,  at 
a cost  of  9,900/.  It  occupies  a position  facing  FeK- 
ham-road,  to  the  south  of  the  Infirmary  buildings. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  upwards  of  forty 
nurses.  On  the  ground  floor  the  eastern  end  is 
given  over  to  the  rooms  that  will  be  occupied  by 
the  medical  officer  and  steward,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  entrance-hall  there  is  the  superintendent  nurse’s 
room,  and  the  rooms  of  the  other  nurses  and  pro- 
bationers, with  the  usual  rooms  for  meals,  kitchens, 
&c.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  the  medical  officer  and  steward,  and 
bedrooms  for  forty-two  nurses  are  on  the  top  floor. 
The  heating  is  by  hot-water  radiators. 

Building  in  York. — The  building  inspector  for 
the  Corporation  reports  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  the  building  trade  has  in  igoi  been  brisk, 
though,  compared  with  1900,  there  is  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  houses  completed  and  in  progress. 
This  decrease  has  been  somewhat  balanced  by  the 
number  of  extensive  additions  to  existing  buildings. 
The  greater  number  of  houses  erected  are  in  the 
South  Bank  and  Nunthorpe  estates,  Poppleton-road, 
Lindley-slreet,  and  Murray-street.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  city  21S  houses,  mostly  of  the  small  and 
middle  class,  have  been  built  on  the  Hull-road, 
Lawrence-street,  Church  Park,  Huntington-road, 
and  Burton-lane  estates.  Extensive  new  public 
buildings  and  additions  and  alterations  to  existing 
premises  are  in  progress. 

Business  Premises,  Princes  - street,  Edin- 
burgh.— An  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the 
business  premises  of  Princes-street  by  the  erection 
I of  the  building  at  No.  136,  which  is  to  be  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Macvittiee,  Guest,  & Co.,  Ltd  , bakers 
I and  confectioners,  as  the  headquarters  of  their  city 
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business.  Designed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Paterson, 
& Rhind,  architects,  the  building  has  a frontage  of 
30  ft.  to  Princes-street,  and  is  80  ft.  in  height, 
divided  into  four  principal  floors.  The  walls  are  of 
sandstone  ashlar,  except  the  whole  of  the  shop 
front,  which  has  been  faced  with  polished  red 
Correnie  granite. 

Urban  District  Council  Offices,  Heaton 
Norris,  Lancashire.— The  new  offices  of  the 
Heaton  Norris  District  Council  are  situate  at  the 
corner  of  Thornfield-road  and  Green-lane.  The  new 
offices  are  of  stone  construction,  having  Yorkshire 
parpoint  facings  with  Alderley  stone  dressings,  the 
roof  being  covered  with  Tilberthwaite  green  slates. 
This  main  front  has  a predominating  projecting 
central  portion  flanked  by  two  wings.  Approached 
by  a short  flight  of  steps  flanked  with  sweeping 
balustrades  on  either  side  is  the  principal  entrance. 
This  leads  to  a vestibule  decorated  in  faience,  tiles, 
and  mosaics.  A few  steps  from  the  vestibule  give 
access  to  the  ground-floor  corridor,  the  main  stair- 
case to  the  first  floor  being  central,  and  immediately 
facing  the  principal  entrance.  Entered  from  the 
main  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  ad- 
ministrative offices.  Those  of  the  collector  and 
surveyor  are  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
entrance.  Communicating  respectively  with  these, 
as  well  as  directly  from  the  corridor,  are  the  clerk’s 
general  and  the  surveyor’s  general  offices.  The 
clerk's  private  office  opens  off  the  corridor  and 
communicates  also  with  the  clerk’s  general.  Also 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
provided  an  overseer’s  and  sanitary  inspector’s 
offices,  as  well  as  additional  rooms  available  a3 
spare  offices,  waiting-rooms,  &c.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  passages  on  either  side  of  the 
principal  stairs  a telephone-room  and  ante  to  the 
back  entrance  are  respectively  provided.  The 
first  floor  is  reached  by  means  of  stairs  (iS  ft.  wide) 
of  oak  and  pitch  pine.  On  the  first  floor  is  a corridor 
(8  ft.  wide),  and  directly  approached  from  this  is 
the  Council  Chamber  occupying  the  entire  central 
part  of  the  front  of  the  building.  It  is  a room 
nearly  40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  in  height. 
Opening  off  the  Council  Chamber,  as  well  as  directly 
from  the  corridor,  are  the  Council  retiring-room 
and  committee-room.  The  former  occupies  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  building  from  front  to  back. 
This  room  is  divisible  into  two,  when  desirable,  by 
a patent  folding  screen.  Its  dimensions  are : — 
Length,  41  ft.  ; width,  21  ft.  ; and  height,  13  ft. 
There  are  also  two  waiting-rooms,  a stationery 
store,  lavatories,  &c.,  on  this  level.  The  basement 
is  approached  under  the  main  stairs  on  the  ground 
floor  ; this  is  devoted  to  heating  and  other  purposes. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Wil- 
loughby, who  won  the  first  premium  in  the  limited 
competition  held  some  five  years  ago,  amongst  nine 
competitors.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Bullivant  & Sons,  of  Manchester  and  Moston. 
Mr.  Samuel  Mellor  was  clerk  of  works,  'the  follow- 
ing tradesmen  have  been  engaged  on  the  work, 
apart  from  the  general  contractors,  viz.  : — Heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  Mr.  E.  Hatton,  Manchester ; 
mosaic  flooring,  Messrs.  Palteson,  Manchester  ; art 
metal  work,  Mr.  A.  Standring,  Manchester  ; sanitary 
fittings,  Messrs.  Shanks,  Manchester  ; ironmongery, 
locks,  &c.,  Messrs.  Marley  Bros.,  Birmingham  ; 
wood  block  floors,  Mr.  E.  P.  Garth,  Manchester  ; 
grates  and  mantles,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Williams  & Co., 
Manchester ; stained  glass  windows,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Leyland,  Weaste  ; gas  fittings,  Messrs.  Baxendale, 
Manchester ; patent  folding  partitions,  Messrs. 
Peace  and  Norquoy,  Manchester  ; fireproof  door  to 
strong  room,  Messrs.  John  Port  & Co.,  Ancoats, 
Manchester  ; carving,  Mr.  J.  J.  Millson,  Manchester 
The  silver-gilt  presentation  key  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Marley  Bros.,  Birmingham.  A brass  tablet 
has  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  opening 
of  the  offices.  It  is  about  3 ft.  long  and  2 ft.  in 
width.  The  tablet  consists  entirely  of  brass  mounted 
on  highly  polished  black  marble,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Webb  & Co.,  Stockport. 

Public  Offices,  Birkenhead.— At  Birkenhead, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Union  Offices  in  the  course  of  erection  on  a 
plot  of  land  off  Argyle-street.  The  new  offices  have 
a frontage  of  59  ft.  to  Argyle-street,  176  ft.  to 
Con  way-street,  and  100  ft.  to  Oliver- street.  The 
building,  which  is  three-story,  will  be  constructed 
in  Ruabon  red  brick  with  terra-cotta  dressings  with 
Crowdundale  stone.  The  angle  at  the  corner  of 
Argyle-street  and  Conway-street  is  octagonal,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  building  at  this  point  is  an  orna- 
imented  turret  with  a dome.  The  main  entrance  is 
; from  Argyle-street,  and  the  entrance  for  relief 
j applicants  in  Oliver-street.  The  main  porch  is 
(recessed,  with  a moulded  arch  of  terra-cotta  and 
red  stone  intermixed.  Immediately  inside  the  main 
(entrance  is  the  main  staircase,  at  either  side  of 
which  will  be  granite  columns  and  arches  in  Crow- 
[dundale  stone.  Over  the  staircase  will  be  a dome, 
(through  which  light  will  be  obtained  for  the  main 
entrance  hall.  The  departments  in  the  basement 
:are  utilised  principally  for  storing  purposes.  On 
ithe  ground  floor  are  the  general  offices,  clerks’ 
offices,  marriage-room,  conference-offices,  relieving- 
rooms,  doctors’-rooms,  dispensary,  and  a waiting- 
[hall  56  ft.  by  46  ft.  The  board-room,  which  is  52  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  same  floor 
are  the  general  committee-room,  assessment-room, 
:xtra  committee-room,  consulting- rooms,  lavatories,  1 


and  cloakrooms  ; a corridor  gives  access  to  each  of 
these  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  valuer's 
private  office,  the  vaccination  office,  book  store,  ind 
extra  committee-rooms,  while  at  the  rear  of  this 
floor  is  the  caretaker’s  residence.  The  third  floor  is 
utilised  for  domestic  purposes.  The  building  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The  architect 
for  the  building  was  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  W.  H.  Forde,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
Mr.  W.  Hughes. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Plans  Committee  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  seventeen  sets  of  plans  of  buildings 
were  submitted,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property 
represented  being  17,400/.  The  plans  include  those 
of  small  additions  to  Morningfield  Hospital  for 
Incurables  and  to  the  Educational  Trust’s  Schools 
in  King-street  ; a new  business  building  for  the 
Seaton  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  on  the  site  of  their 
present  sheds  in  Market-street ; and  a number  of 
new  dwelling-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Church  Hall,  Reading. — A new  church  hall 
has  been  erected  at  Reading.  The  hall  is  built  of 
red  brick,  and  is  lighted  by  three  large  windows. 
The  flooring  is  of  wood  blocks.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  Jane. 

Coroner’s  Court,  Battersea.— On  the  5th  inst. 
the  Mayor  of  Battersea  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  in  connexion  with  a new  coroner’s  court 
and  mortuary  which  the  Borough  Council  has 
erected  at  Sheepcote-lane,  Latchmere-road.  The 
new  buildings  have  a frontage  of  55  ft.  and  an 
average  depth  of  S2  ft.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
the  coroner’s  room,  doctor’s  and  attendants1  room, 
post-mortem  room,  mortuaries  for  infectious  and 
non-infectious  cases,  and  storerooms.  The  first 
floor  comprises  an  open-timbered  roof  court  and 
witnesses’  rooms.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
under  the  supervision  of,  and  from  designs  prepared 
by,  Mr.  J.  T.  Pilditch,  the  Borough  Surveyor.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  about 
5, 000/. 

Clock  Tower,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea. — A new 
memorial  clock-tower  has  been  erected  at  Saltburn- 
on-the-Sea,  as  a .memorial  to  the  Rev.  B.  Irvin,  the 
vicar.  The  tower  is  from  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Clark  & Moscrop,  architects,  of  Darlington,  and  the 
clock  and  chimes  are  by  Messrs.  Potts  & Son,  of 
Leeds.  The  builder  is  Mr.  R.  Harland,  of  Whitbv. 

Hospital  Extension,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 
— A new  operating  theatre  at  the  Burnley  Victoria 
Hospital  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  new 
theatre  has  cost  1,000/.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Quarmby,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Burnley. 

Proposed  New  Theatre,  Burton-on-Trent. 
— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  theatre  at  Burton. 
A site  has  been  obtained  in  a central  position,  the 
main  frontage  being  in  Cross-street,  with  side 
entrances  in  Duke-street  and  the  stage  entrance  in 
Milton-street.  The  site  covers  an  area  of  1,400 
sq.  yds.,  and  on  this  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
theatre  capable  of  accommodating  1,200.  The  pit 
and  stalls  are  to  provide  for  half  that  number,  with 
a dress-circle  and  gallery  accommodating  300  each. 
The  stage  is  to  measure  36  ft.  by  60  ft , the  pro- 
scenium opening  being  30  ft.  across.  The  building  is 
expected  to  cost  about  15,000/.  Mr.  E.  Forshaw  is 
the  architect. 

Business  Premises,  Liverpool.— Messrs.  Jacobs, 
the  Liverpool  firm  of  tailors  and  outfitters,  have 
just  opened  new  premises,  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Ranelagh-street  and  Lime-street.  The  site  has  a 
frontage  to  Ranelagh-street  of  about  65  ft.,  running 
in  depth  ito  Mitchell-place,  Back  Lime-street,  for 
about  80  ft.  The  new  building  consists  of  six  floors 
(including  basement),  finishing  on  the  roof  with  a 
gilded  tower  and  turret,  for  illumination  purposes, 
rising  to  a height  of  120  ft  from  the  pavement. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  B. 
Greene  & Co.,  the  contractors,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  W.  Hesketh  & Co.,  the  archi- 
tects. The  electric  lighting  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  their  Deputy  Electrical  Engineer,  Mr.  Alfred 
Clough.  


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Window,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  Bristol.— On  the  5th  inst. 
the  stained-glass  window  placed  in  St.  Baitholo- 
mew's  Church,  Bristol,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  by 
Canon  Everingham.  The  window  consists  of  five 
lights  and  tracery.  The  lights  are  divided  into 
three  separate  groups.  The  principal  subject, 
which  is  contained  in  the  three  centre  light?,  is 
“ The  Ascension.”  Beneath  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
are  grouped  in  various  attitudes  the  eleven  Apostles, 
and  on  either  side  are  angels  kneeling  in  adoration. 
In  the  left-hand  light  the  subject  is  “The  Nativity.” 
The  right-hand  light  depicts  “The  Resurrection.” 
In  the  tracery  of  the  window  above  are  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  two  large  figures  of  kneel- 
ing angels,  bearing  scrolls.  The  work  was  carried 
out  bv  Messrs.  J.  Bell  & Sons,  of  Bristol. 

Window,  Parish  Church,  Ramsgate.— On  the 
5th  inst.  there  was  unveiled  at  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  Ramsgate,  a stained-glass  east  window 
erected  as  a memorial  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  as  a 
girl,  worshipped  there.  The  window,  which  is  from 
a design  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hemming,  depicts  in  its 


central  panels  the  Resurrection,  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  lower  lights  being  scenes  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  in  Britain,  including  the  landing  of 
St.  Augustine  in  A.D.  597,  and  the  baptism  of  King 
Ethelbert  at  St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury. 

Window,  Leek  Parish  Church,  Stafford- 
shire.— A new  painted  glass  window  has  been  put 
into  the  old  Parish  Church,  Leek.  The  figures  are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  angels  holding 
the  scroll  (in  the  tracery),  designed  by  the  late  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones,  and  the  exceptions  were  designed 
by  the  late  William  Morris.  The  window  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  at  a cost  of  about 
5oo /. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  architect,  has  removed  his 
offices  from  17  Southampton-street  to  15  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  W C. 

Victoria  Statue,  Portsmouth.— A statue  of 
the  late  Queen  is  to  be  erected  near  the  Town  Hall, 
as  part  ot  the  Portsmouth  Coronation  commemora- 
tion. The  sculptor  is  Mr.  A.  Drury. 

Old  Font  Recovered.  — The  Rev.  D.  W. 
Duthie,  rector  of  Caister-on-Sea,  has  applied  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Norwich  for  permission  to  place  in 
his  church  an  ancient  font  recently  discovered  by  the 
rector  of  Mellis  in  a cottage  garden  near  Kye,  Suffolk. 
The  font  is  of  Decorated  architecture,  and  probably 
fashioned  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  had  done 
duty  as  a big  flower-pot,  and  weighed  nearly  a ton. 
Where  it  came  from  originally  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Duthie  proposes  to  remove  the 
present  small  font  in  Caister  Church  to  a chapel-of- 
ease  to  make  way  for  the  older  one. 

Peabody  Buildings,  Herne  Hill.  — The 
Governors  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  have 
just  carried  out  a scheme  for  the  housing  of 
London  workers  of  the  poorer  class.  They  have 
acquired  an  area  twenty  acres  in  extent  at  Herne 
Hill,  and  on  a portion  of  this  land,  represent- 
ing about  eight  acres  altogether,  they  have  con- 
structed in  four  groups,  and  at  a total  cost  of 
70,000/..  twelve  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings,  of 
which  three  are  now  ready  for  occupation.  There 
is  room  on  the  eight  acres,  it  is  stated,  for  a total  of 
forty-eight  blocks,  but  only  the  twelve  in  question 
have  been  erected  at  present.  The  dwellings  are  in 
Rosendale-road,  Xorwood-road,  within  two  minutes’ 
walk  of  Brockwell  Park  ; each  of  the  twelve  blocks 
consists  of  nineteen  tenements — three  of  one  room 
each,  eleven  of  two  rooms  each,  and  five  of  three 
rooms  each— a total  of  forty  rooms  per  block.  A 
single-room  tenement  is  available  for  husband  and 
wife  and  one  child  under  five  years  ; a two-room 
tenement  for  husband,  wife,  and  four  children 
under  twelve ; and  a three-room  tenement  for 
husband,  wife,  and  six  children  under  twelve.  On 
this  basis  the  twelve  blocks  can  accommodate  1,380 
persons  without  overcrowding  ; while  the  whole 
forty-eight  blocks  which  could  be  put  upon  the 
eight  acres  (allowing  a space  of  60  ft.  between  the 
various  groups  of  buildings)  would  lodge  5,520. 
Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances  no  tenants 
are  accepted  whose  earnings  exceed  303.  a 
week,  the  actual  average  being  223.  Each  of  the 
two-room  and  three-room  tenements  has  not  only 
a cooking-range  or  kitchener,  with  boiler  and  oven, 
but  is  also  supplied  with  a gas-stove,  which  may 
be  used  or  not,  a3  the  tenant  pleases,  the  gas  being 
obtained  by  means  of  a penny-in-the-slot  meter 
fixed  against  the  wall.  The  single  rooms  have  the 
cooking-range  without  the  gas-stove,  but  a gas-pipe 
is  fixed,  so  that  the  tenant  may  easily  make  his  own 
arrangements  for  cooking  by  gas  if  he  so  desires. 
Every  tenement,  too,  is  provided  with  cupboards, 
meat-safe,  coal-bunker,  and  gas-fittings.  On  the 
top  floor  of  each  block  there  is  a laundry  and 
drying-room.  The  rents  charged  for  the  new 
dwellings  are — for  one  room,  23.  gd.  per  week  ; 
for  two  rooms,  5s.  3d.  per  week  ; for  three  rooms, 
63.  6d.  per  week.  But  these  various  sums  do  not 
include  the  rates,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants  themselves. 

London  Geological  Field  Class. — The  series 
of  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  of  the  London 
Geological  Field  Class,  conducted  by  Professor 
H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on  the  26th 
inst.,  when  a visit  will  be  paid  to  Erith  ; and  the 
excursions  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding 
Saturday  (except  on  Saturdays  before  Whitsuntide 
and  in  Coronation  week)  until  July  12.  Further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hun.  Gen. 
Sec.,  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Bentley,  43,  Gloucester-road, 
Brownswood  Park,  N. 

Euston  Hall,  Suffolk. — Euston  Hall,  near 
Thetford,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  has  been 
greatly  injured  by  a fire  that  broke  out  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Saturday  last.  The  flames  were  discovered 
in  the  west  wing  whence  they  spread  to  the  south- 
west front.  The  north  wing,  together  with  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  has  been  saved,  but 
the  .west  front,  including  the  dinner-room,  famed 
for  its  painted  ceiling,  and  the  south  wing  are  con- 
sumed. Euston  Hall,  built  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  stands  in  a finely-planted  park,  extending 
over  1,250  acres,  watered  by  the  Thet,  which  is 
crossed  by  a wooden  bridge  that  carries  the  road 
from  the  west.  It  was  originally  built  temp. 
Charles  II.  for  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  whose 
daughter  and  sole  heir,  Isabella,  married  the  first 
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Duke  of  GraftoD.  Amongst  the  pictures  are  portraits 
of  Tames  I.  and  his  Queen,  by  Jansen  ; Charles  l. 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Van  Dyck ; 
James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  by  Lely  ; and  Henry, 
first  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  Kneller. 

School  of  Art  Wood-carving.— The  School  of 
Art  Wood-carving,  South  Kensington,  has  been  re- 
opened after  the  usual  Easter  vacation,  in  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  new  building  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework  in  Exhibition-road,  and 
we  are  requested  to  state  that  some  of  the  free 
studentships  maintained  by  means  of  funds  granted 
to  the  school  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  by  the  Drapers 
Company  are  vacant.  The  evening  class  has  been 
re-opened  and  will  meet  on  three  evenings  a week 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Forms  of  application 
for  the  free  studentships  and  any  further  particulars 
relating  to  the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the 
manager. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bradford  Joiners’  Strike.— The  dispute  in  the 
Bradford  building  trade  still  drags  on,  and  during 
the  past  month  300  joiners,  now  the  only  operatives 
holding  out,  received  strike  pay.  An  offer  by  the 
masters  to  pay  S^d.  per  hour,  with  the  concession 
that  notices  of  alteration  of  rules  should  expire  on 
June  30  instead  of  May  1,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  by 
350  votes  to  70.  The  Mayor’s  proposal,  however, 
that  a Conciliation  Board  be  formed,  with  a view 
to  settling  the  differences  and  insuring  future 
industrial  peace,  has  been  willingly  agreed  to. 

Strike  in  the  Kidderminster  Building  Trade. 
— A general  strike  has  occurred  among  the  brick- 
layers of  the  Kidderminster  district  owing  to  the 
employers  refusing  to  grant  an  advance  of  id. 
an  hour  to  the  men  from  April  1.  Some  other 
questions  have  been  raised,  but  the  principal  point 
at  issue  is  that  of  wages.  All  the  labourers  are 
thrown  out  in  consequence  of  the  strike. 


LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT  : QUESTION 
AS  TO  “ DEFECTIVE  ” FLOOR  NEAR  A 
SAW-BENCH. 

At  the  Brompton  County  Court  on  Monday, 
before  Deputy  Judge  Clement  Lloyd  and  a jury, 
George  Baker,  a builder's  machinist,  Hampstead, 
N.W.,  brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  against  Mr.  William  Willett,  builder, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  claiming  damages  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained,  and  said  to  have  resulted 
from  a defect  in  the  defendant’s  machinery  or 
“ works  and  ways,”  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  or  his  servants. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Turrell,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  J.  R.  Atkin,  counsel,  defended. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  explained  that  his  client  en- 
tered the  defendant's  employment  in  January  last 
as  a machinist.  On  February  4 he  was  cutting 
pieces  of  wood  for  sash-frames  by  means  of  a cir- 
cular saw  It  appeared  that  close  to  where  the 
man  was  standing  there  was  a trap-door  in  the 
floor,  and  that  while  his  left  foot  was  upon  the 
trap-door  the  latter  shifted  an  inch  or  so,  causing 
him  to  slip  and  get  his  left  hand  in  contact  with  the 
saw.  Subsequently,  the  middle  finger  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  the  first  and  third  fingers  also  were 
badly  injured.  Owing  to  the  accident  the  plaintiff 
had  since  been  unable  to  do  any  work,  and  would 
not,  it  was  said,  be  able  to  continue  work  as  a 
machinist  in  the  future. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel’s  opening  state- 
ment. He  added  that  prior  to  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent his  work  at  the  defendant’s  shop  had  been  to 
attend  to  an  “ over-hand  joiner  ” and  a “ general 
joiner."  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  however,  he 
was  cutting  “ pocket  pieces  ’’  in  the  sash-frames, 
under  the  foreman’s  directions,  on  a simple  circular- 
saw  bench.  He  complained  about  the  “fence  "on 
this  machine  not  extending  beyond  the  side  of  the 
saw,  and  the  foreman  replied,  “ No,  it’s  no  good  ; 
I am  going  to  have  a new  one  put  in.  Do  the  best 
you  can  with  it  at  present.”  Subsequentlv  to  the 
accident  he  (plaintiff)  went  to  the  shop  and  found 
that  the  trap-door  could  be  shifted  2f  in.  by  one’s 
foot  and  as  much  as  in.  by  hand. 

Cross-examined  : Tne  object  of  the  “ fence  ” at 
the  side  and  extending  above  the  circular  saw  was 
not  to  protect  the  workman. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  : It  is  a guide. 

Mr.  Atkin  : That  is  so  ; the  term  “ fence  ” is 
ambiguous,  and  in  this  instance,  perhaps,  a little 
misleading. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  the  plaintiff  denied 
having  admitted  that  the  occurence  was  a “ pure 
accident,  ’ or  that  he,  and  not  the  trap-door,  slipped. 
It  was  true  that  in  the  shop  there  was  a notice  to 
the  effect  that  all  persons  employed  on  the  works 
were  required  to  give  immediate  information  of 
any  neghgence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  or 
plant  eXl3*ence  any  defect  in  the  machinery  or 

Re-examined  : He  did  not  know  of  any  defect  in 

he  trap-door  prior  to  the  accident.  He  understood 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  as  a machinist  to 
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inspect  the  floor  round  the  machine  which  he  was 
instructed  to  work. 

Mr.  H.  Burrows,  F.R.C.S , &c.,  described  the 
man’s  injuries. 

George  W.  Dixon,  a foreman  builder's  machinist, 
stated  that  he  examined  the  trap-door  in  question 
shortly  after  the  accident,  and  found  that  it  shifted 
as  the  plaintiff  had  described.  Witness  also  main- 
tained that  the  “fence”  ought  to  have  extended 
beyond  each  side  of  the  circular  saw,  and  that  the 
“ fence  ’’  on  the  machine  was  too  short  for  the  work 
in  question. 

Ernest  Jones,  a builder,  gave  similar  evidence  as 
to  the  trap-door  being  easily  shifted. 

For  the  defence,  Arthur  Moore,  shop  foreman  to 
the  defendants,  said  that  the  trap-door  had  been 
formed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  nuts  or 
small  portions  of  the  machine  which  might  drop 
down.  Witness  knew,  of  course,  that  the  trap-door 
would  “take  up,”  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
would  slip  when  stood  upon.  The  plaintiff  had 
never  complained  to  him  about  the  trap-door. 
Witness  went  on  to  state  that  the  plaintiff  admitted 
that  the  occurrence  was  a “ pure  accident,”  and  that 
he  slipped,  but  the  man  said  nothing  about  the  trap- 
door slipping. 

Cross'-examined  : The  trap-door  could  be  moved 
about  an  inch  and  a half  without  difficulty  when 
the  sawdust  and  chips  were  cleared  away.  It  was 
necessary  for  a man  working  the  machine  to  have  a 
firm  foothold. 

Arthur  W.  Edwards,  another  machinist  in  the 
defendant’s  employment,  stated  that  he  had  worked 
the  machine  in  question  many  time3,  and  had  never 
known  the  trap-door  to  slip. 

Edward  Edwards,  brother  of  the  last  witness, 
and  also  a machinist  in  the  defendant’s  employment, 
gave  similar  evidence. 

The  jury  found  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  assessing 
the  damages  at  100/. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  costs,  including  advice  on  evidence,  par- 
ticulars, the  qualifying  of  two  witnesses,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  a plan  of  the  locus  in  quo. 


ISLINGTON  DRAINAGE  CASE. 

The  case  of  Proctor  v.  the  Mayor,  &c.  of 
Islington,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  9th  inst.  It  was  an 
action  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
54/.  as  moneys  paid  to  the  use  of  the  defendants  and 
at  their  request.  It  seemed  that  in  January,  1901, 
the  defendant  Council’s  Sanitary  Inspector  served 
the  plaintiff  with  notice  that  certain  drains  on  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  in  Rotherfield-street,  Islington, 
were  defective.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  engaged  a 
builder  to  do  the  necessary  work,  thereby  incurring 
expenses  to  the  amount  of  54/.  The  plaintiff’s  case 
was  that  the  repairs  which  had  to  be  done  were 
repairs  to  a sewer  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
defendants  to  maintain,  and  that  she  was  therefore 
entitled  to  recover  the  costs  she  had  been  put  to  in 
doing  such  work  a3  was  required  by  the  notice.  The 
defendants  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  their 
liability  under  the  notice,  that  the  work  done  was 
work  upon  a sewer  which  it  was  their  duty  to  main- 
tain. Mr.  Courthope-Munroe,  however,  on  their 
behalf  contended  that  the  notice  served  on  the 
plaintiff  was  an  intimation  that  the  drainage  was 
defective,  but  the  Council  did  not  order  the  plaintiff 
to  do  the  work  in  question,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
defendants  were  not  liable. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ments, held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  as 
she  had  not  done  the  work  under  compulsion,  or  at 
such  a time  as  the  Council  themselves  were  bound  to 
do  the  work.  He  accordingly  dismissed  the  action 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Oliver  represented  the  plaintiff. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
22.090. — Apparatus  for  the  Well  Gates  of 
Lifts  : A.  Johanson. — The  upper  horizontal  bar  of 
the  gate  is  affixed  to  a shaft  having  two  fixed 
pulleys  that  are  joined  with  crossed  and  open 
belts  to  two  pulleys  upon  a lower  shaft.  One  of 
the  latter  runs  loosely  upon,  and  the  other  is  se- 
cured to,  the  lower  shaft.  With  the  ascent  of  the 
cage  a projection  from  it  engages  with  an  arm  that 
extends  from  the  fixed  pulley,  and  by  lifting  it 
causes  a shaft  to  turn,  whereby  the  gate  will  be 
raised  and  collapsed.  With  the  further  lifting  of  the 
arm,  another  arm,  extending  from  the  loose  pulley, 
drops  upon  the  ascending  cage  into  engagement 
with  another  projection,  and  so  the  gate  is  lowered 
again,  the  former  arm  being  at  the  same  time 
lowered  to  its  starting  position.  The  gate  is  locked 
by  the  engagement  of  a pin  upon  a sliding-arm 
with  an  arm  upon  a shaft,  which  will  be  unlocked 
again  by  a cam  which  forces  away  the  sliding-arm 
when  the  cage  has  arrived  at  the  landing. 

22,105.— Composite  Pavement  for  Streets  : 
A.  C.  W.  Hobman.— Limestone,  granite,  Kentish 
rag  or  some  such  hard  stone,  is  broken  up  to  a 2-in. 
ring  gauge,  coated  with  mineral  oil,  asphalt,  tar, 
Trinidad  pitch,  &c.,  mixed  with  a flux,  laid  upon  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  or  “hard  core,”  and  then 
rolled.  After  a grouting  of  pitch  or  asphalt  has 
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been  run  into  the  interstices,  the  pavement  is  again 
rolled. 

22,119.— A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Win- 
dows : A.  E.  Wright. — Compressed  springs  are 
adapted  to  balance  and  shut  the  upper  sash,  and 
similar  springs,  under  tension,  serve  to  shut  the 
lower  sash.  The  two  sashes  are  fastened  to  upper 
blocks  that  are  cast  upon  the  ends  of  the  springs 
with  screws  or  pins  which  will  slide  through  slotted 
casings.  In  order  that  the  sashes  may  be  turned 
inwards  the  beads  are  made  detachable,  bolts  or 
pivots  of  the  upper  casings  are  set  so  as  to  slide  in 
angular  slots  cut  in  fixed  plates,  and  the  lower 
casings  are  pivoted  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 

22,125. — A Water-Meter  : W.  G.  Kent. — The 
movement  of  a spring  or  weight  which  is  regulated 
by  a valve  indicates  the  flow  of  water  ; a single-flap 
or  two-flap  valve  is  pivoted  to  its  seat  about  a line 
between  the  edge  and  the  centre  line  ; a cover  is 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  valve,  and  keys 
fasten  it  in  grooves  in  the  casing  ; a cord  is  passed 
about  a quadrant  on  the  valve  and  thence  to  the 
recording-mechanism  ; movable  counter-weights,  or 
a spring,  will  regulate  the  valve.  For  a reverse 
flow  the  main  valve  is  fitted  with  a spring-con- 
trolled pivoted  valve. 

22,139. — Slabs,  &c.,  of  Artificial  Stone  : L. 
Hatschek. — An  admixture  of  fibrous  animal,  mineral, 
or  vegetable  substances,  with  a diluted  portion  of 
hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  of  which  the 
setting  is  delayed  by  adding  unburned  gypsum,  &c., 
is  put  into  a tank  whence  it  is  fed  by  means  of  a 
sieve-drum  to  the  surface  of  an  endless  band  which 
passes  it  between  pressure-rollers,  and  thence  on  to 
a drum  fitted  with  a pressure-roller.  The  plate  thus 
fashioned  is  stripped  from  the  drum  and  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  for  finishing  purposes. 

22,151.— Junctions  for  Pipes  : J.  Elrick.— The 
invention  relates  to  junction  pieces  or  eyes,  which 
are  available  for  use  with  pipes  of  clay,  stoneware, 
brass,  or  cast-iron  alike ; a flange  maintains  the 
collar  of  the  junction-piece  in  its  place  after  it  has 
been  fitted  on  to  the  pipe. 

22,155.— A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Venti- 
lators AND  Windows  : E.  McGloughlin  and  J.  C. 
McGloughlin. — With  the  closing  of  the  window  a 
spring  presses  upwards  a catch,  which  is  pivoted  to 
the  sash,  into  engagement  with  a slotted  plate 
affixed  to  the  frame.  The  opening  of  the  sash  i3 
limited  with  a jointed  stay,  of  which  one  link  has  a 
flanged  stop.  The  catch  may  be  pulled  back  with  a 
ring  or  handle,  or  with  a cord  passed  around  guide- 
pulleys,  and  the  frame  has  a recess  into  which  the 
stay  will  be  folded  after  the  sash  has  been  shut. 

22,165. — Building  - blocks  and  Bricks:  W. 
Cockbum. — The  blocks  and  bricks  are  fashioned  out 
of  terra-cotta,  stone,  &c.,  with  stepped  or  rebated 
beddiDg  surfaces,  in  order  that  the  passing  of 
moisture  through  solid  or  hollow  walls  may  be 
prevented. 

22,177. — A Covering  Composition  for  Walls, 
Ceilings,  and  Other  Surfaces  : D.  M.  Suther- 
land.— A waterproofing  compound,  made  up  of  an 
oxidised  or  solidified  vegetable  oil  and  wood-flour, 
whitening,  &c.,  mixed  when  hot,  is  applied  to 
sheets  of  asbestos  or  paper  as  they  are  ifed  through 
calender  rollers,  or  through  embossing  rollers. 

22,189. — A Combination  Tool  : M.  C.  Jackson 
and  J.  McDonough. — One  part  of  the  shank  on 
which  the  movable  jaw  is  formed  slides,  but  does 
not  turn,  in  the  tubular  portion  of  the  fixed  jaw  ; 
the  other  part,  which  is  screw-threaded,  engages 
with  the  tubular  handle,  which  has  a swivel-joint 
with  the  tubular  part  of  the  fixed  jaw  that  is 
grooved  for  a collar  to  be  fitted  on  from  one  side 
only  and  has  a roughened  thumb-piece  so  that  the 
parts  will  not  be  turned  in  respect  of  one  another 
as  the  tool  is  being  used.  The  attachments  for  the 
tool  render  it  available  as  a pipe-wrench,  and  for 
conversion  into  a vice  ; in  the  latter  form  there  is 
an  L-shaped  piece  whereof  one  part  can  be 
screwed  on  to  a bench,  whilst  the  other  part  serves 
for  a jaw,  the  shank  being  inserted  through  an 
aperture  in  that  piece. 

22.227. — Deep-boring  Machinery  : J.  Vogt.— 
A pulley,  on  a loop  of  the  rope,  carries  the  boring 
rods,  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  are  passed  around 
two  pulleys  mounted  in  the  overhead  frame  and 
around  the  first-named  pulley,  one  end  of  the  rope 
is  led  to  the  winding-drum,  and  its  other  end  is 
passed  around  a pulley  upon  the  rocking  beam  and 
so  to  its  point  of  attachment. 

22.228.  — Fastenings  for  Roofing  : E.  G. 
Hutchings. — Slates,  tiles,  &c.,  are  fastened  to  the 
battens  of  a roof  by  means  of  metallic  strips,  which 
are  pierced  and  grooved  for  the  heads  of  nails,  near 
their  lower  ends  are  punched  screw-holes  for  screws 
to  be  inserted  through  washers  and  fitting  into 
notches  cut  in  the  lower  edges  of  the  slates. 

22,245.— Appliances  for  Lifting  and  Winding 
Machines  : W.  R.  Green. — A shaft  carries  the  drum, 
which  is  loosely  mounted  and  driven  with  a clutch. 
The  brake-sheave,  loosely  mounted,  has  pawls  that 
will  engage  with  the  ratchet-wheel,  which  is  affixed 
upon  a boss.  As  the  load  is  lifted  the  rotating  drum 
is  freed  from  the  brake,  but  when  the  power  is  with- 
drawn the  ratchet-wheel  and  the  pawls  become 
engaged,  and  thereby  prevent  a running-back  of  the 
load  before  the  brake  has  been  eased. 

22,248.— An  Instrument  for  Use  of  Sur- 
veyors and  Observers  : J.  Waddell. — The  in- 
ventor seeks  to  provide  means  of  ascertaining,  by  a 
single  observation,  the  parallactical  angle  and  there- 
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from  the  range  or  distance  of  an  object ; of  the  two 
telescopes  one  is  fixed,  the  other  can  be  turned 
about  a vertical  axis  so  that  its  own  axis  shall  con- 
verge to  intercept  the  axis  of  the  other  telescope 
upon  any  distant  object,  the  angle  through  which 
the  converging  telescope  i3  turned  will  measure  off 
the  range  upon  a scale.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
taking  of  an  observation  with  the  two  telescopes  at 
any  one  time,  their  eye-pieces  being  mounted  upon 
arms  that  have  reflectors  at  the  angles.  A finder  is 
fitted  for  the  fixed  telescope,  and  the  other  one  i3 
adjustably  affixed  to  a ring  that  can  oscillate  about 
a pin  in  the  frame.  The  scale  may  be  graduated  to 
indicate  either  the  distance  of  the  object  directly  or 
the  angle  subtended  at  the  object  by  the  base  of  the 
instrument.  For  surveying  purposes  the  lower 
circle  of  the  pillar  is  divided  for  the  reading  off  of 
azimuth  angles.  The  stay-rod  is  graduated  to  indi- 
cate the  co-sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, so  that  one  may  ascertain  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  objects  that  are  above  or  below  the  horizon, 
or  with  a scale  of  co-secants  for  determining  the 
height  of  an  object. 

22,302-3.— Composite  Materials  for  Walls, 
Floors,  Partitions,  &c.  : E.  H.  Bell.— A com- 
pound of  wood-wool,  sawdust,  ground  cork,  asbestos 
waste,  and  infusorial  earth  is  boiled  in  a jacketed 
receiver  with  a solution  of  distilled  water,  45  parts, 
crystallised  chloride  of  magnesium,  55  parts,  and 
chloride  of  ammonia,  U parts  ; an  upper  or  wear- 
ing surface  consists  of  line  sawdust  mixed  with  the 
magnesium  compound  and  mineral  colours  ground 
in  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  composition  is  specified 
as  being  available  also  for  tiles  or  plates  for  cover- 
ing walls,  ceilings,  and  so  on.  (22,303.)  Slabs  having 
fine  interlaced  channels  are  made  of  a plastic  ad- 
mixture of  clay,  infusorial  earth,  and  a solution  of 
calcium  chloride  that  contains  10  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  wood-wool,  and  asbestos  waste. 
The  tiles  are  made  of  burned  cellular  earthenware 
plates  cemented  to  plates  fashioned  out  of  cork 
waste  or  similar  substances,  and  have  recesses  that 
take  the  projecting  ends  of  metallic  strips,  or  the 
strips  may  be  replaced  with  sheets  and  bands  of 
wire  gauze. 

22,305. — SLUICE  Gates  : J.  E.  Whiling.— The 
inventor  combines  two  sliding  sluice  gates,  and 
causes  the  water  pressures  upon  them  to  almost 
neutralise  one  another,  so  that  the  resultant 
pressure  shall  effect  a close  joint  at  one  or  both  of 
the  gates,  which  are  intended  for  waterways,  the 
outlet  tower  of  a reservoir,  or  the  hollow  counter- 
fort of  a reservoir  dam.  The  gates  are  attached 
parallelwise  to  a middle  open  frame  so  as  to  control 
the  inlets.  The  lintel  of  the  side  frame  is  put 
forward  enough  to  permit  the  one  gate,  which  is 
rather  larger  than  the  other,  to  move  between  it 
and  the  frame,  the  motion  being  similar  to  that  of  a 
piston,  with  roller  or  other  packing. 

22.314. — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Ladders  : 
G.  Meyer. — A middle  perforated  channel  bar,  two 
pivoted  arms,  and  double  hooks  that  will  engage 
with  a round  of  the  ladder,  constitute  a bracket  for 
a (able  or  shelf.  One  of  the  arms  forms  a stay 
which  is  pivoted  to  a pierced  sliding  plate  to  be 
locked  within  the  channel  bar.  The  lever  which 
fastens  the  contrivance  supports  an  eccentrical 
plate  having  stepped  slits,  and  is  locked  with  a pin 
or  wedge  over  a lower  round  of  the  ladder. 

22.315. — An  Instrument  for  Use  by  Draughts- 
men and  OTHERS:  V.  Reiscwitz. — The  instrument 
is  devised  for  measuring  the  angle  between  two 
surfaces  and  for  plotting  angles  upon  paper.  On 
one  of  its  two  arms  is  mounted  a disc  through  a 
slot  wherein  is  passed  the  clamping-screw  for  en- 
gagement with  the  other  arm  ; the  two  arms  are 
g ooved  for  their  extension-pieces,  to  one  arm  is 
pivoted  a plate  of  which  the  head  engages  with  a 
groove  in  the  other  arm  covered  with  a graduated 
plate  for  indicating  the  angle  at  which  the  arms  are 
opened. 

22,404.— Apparatus  for  Water-supply  Ser- 
vice : jf.  Croppi  and  L.  Edanl. — The  regulating-valve 
of  the  service-pipe  is  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  starting- 
valve.  Upon  the  stem  of  a piston,  which  is  pressed 
upwards  with  a spring  within  a chamber,  is  mounted 
a valve  for  regulating  the  passage  from  the  inlet  to 
the  outlet.  A time-cock  is  fitted  on  a passage  placed 
in  communication  with  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
the  piston.  A valve,  which  a spring  retains  upon  its 
seating,  prevents,  under  normal  conditions,  any 
communication  between  two  pipes  which  lead  to 
the  auxiliary  valve,  but  when  the  former  valve  is 
opened  (by  means  of  the  push  on  its  stem)  water 
from  the  chamber  that  contains  the  piston  flows 
away  through  the  pipes  to  the  outlet,  whereupon  the 
valve  on  the  piston-stem,  being  relieved  from  pres- 
sure, will  open,  and  permit  the  flush  to  flow.  At 
the  release  of  the  push  the  valve  is  shut,  and  water 
will  flow  into  the  chamber,  and  so  shut  the  valve  on 
the  piston-stem  again.  Other  modifications  of  the 
inveotion  are  specified. 

22,527.  — Ventilation  Apparatus  : IV.  F. 
AlcGibbon. — For  ventilating  a church  or  other 
building  a flue  is  passed  from  the  firing-chamber  of 
a furnace  in  the  basement  to  the  ceiling  or  roof,  or 
to  cross-pipes  and  gratings  through  wnich  foul  air 
is  abstracted.  After  the  furnace  ha3  been  lired-up 
for  a strong  draught,  the  firing-door  and  the  door 
of  the  firing-chamber  are  shut,  in  order  that  the  air 
which  is  needed  for  combustion  shall  be  drawn  only 
through  the  flue,  and  that  foul  air  shall  be  drawn 
away  too— the  latter  current  being  replaced  with 


cool  or  heated  air  admitted  through  the  ventilating 
gratings.  The  invention  will,  it  is  stated,  facilitate 
circulation  of  heated  air  during  the  warming  of  the 
building  by  its  heating  apparatus. 

22,537.— A Road  Scarifier  : B.  Asplen  — The 
scarifier  can  be  attached  to  a traction  engine  or  a 
road  roller,  or  be  mounted  upon  a carriage.  Its 
two  rows  of  inclined  adjustable  tines  are  fastened 
with  set  screws  in  the  slots  of  flanges  at  the  ends  of 
the  inclined  portions  of  the  casing  which  slides 
within  an  outer  casing,  on  the  side  walls  of  which 
are  mounted  carrying  flanges.  Pins  retain  buffer- 
springs  that  force  the  head  of  the  inner  casing 
against  a washer  upon  an  adjusting  spindle,  which 
is  screw-threaded  for  engagement  with  a bush,  and 
is  flanged  above  the  adjustable  buffer-plate.  A 
key-plug  maintains  the  bush  within  its  recess. 


Highbury. — 14,  Bryantwood-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 

97.,  y.r.  42/....... r £430 

Karnsbury. — 27,  Huntmgdon-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y.r.  45/. 330 

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Dulwich. — 77  and  79,  Melbourne-grove,  u.t.  67? 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  58/. 620 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  gTound-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired 
term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; 
rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; 
cres.  for  crescent;  av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS- 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  ii. 

Architectural  Association. — 1.  Special  meeting  to  con- 
sider some  alterations  and  additions  to  the  by-laws. 

7 p.m.  2.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie  on  “The  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Buildings.1’  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  Dewar,  M A.,  on 
“ Problems  of  the  Atmosphere."  9 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen' s Society. — Mr.  J.  I. 
Little  on  “The  Sewage  Disposal  of  a Country  House." 

8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  0/ Architects  and  Surveyors. — Annual 
meeting. 

Saturday,  April  12. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company's  Offices,  Finsbury  Pavement,  by  per- 
mission of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 
2.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers').— Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 

Monday,  April  14. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  C.  H.  Hooper  on  “Com- 
pensation  for  Fruit  Planting."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr . R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  M.A.,  on  “Glass  for  Optical  Instruments.”  I. 

8 p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Annual  General  Meet- 
ing : (1)  Election  of  Council  and  Officers  ; (2)  Mr.  J. 
Atwood  Slater  on  “ A Continental  Tour.”  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works  Association.  — Twentieth  annual 
meeting,  Carpenters’  Hall.  7.30. 

Tuesday,  April  15. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Papers  to  be  further 
discussed— “ The  Greenwich  Footway-Tunnel,"  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  CoDperthwaite  ; “ Subaqueous  Tunnelling 

through  the  Thames  Gravel : Baker-street  and  Waterloo 
Railway."  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haigh,  B.Se.  ; and  paper  to  be 
read  “ On  Locomotive  Fire-box  Stays,’’  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  16. 

British  Archtcological  Association—  (1)  Mr.  Andrew 
Oliver  on  “ Some  Old  London  Views:”  (2)  Rev.  J.  A. 
Penney,  M. A , on  “Curiosities  I have  seen  in  and  about 
Churches."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  J.  Bridges  Lee,  M.A.,  on 
“ Photography  as  Applied  to  Architectural  Measurement 
and  Surveying."  8 p.m. 

Builders  foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section).— Mr.  Sidney  Preston, 
A. M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Recent  Developments  in  Punjab 
Irrigation."  4.30  p.m.  _ . . 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ( Dublin  Section). 
-Mr.  A.  T.  Kinsey  on  “ Railway  Blocks,  Telegraphs  and 
accessories,  recent  practice."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  18. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section— Mr. 
L.  Needham  Wilson  on  “ A Tour  through  the  South  of 
ranee,”  7.30  p.m.  , T u lt  a 

Royal  Institution.  — Right  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  A. 
lacdonald  on  “ The  Autocar.  9 p.m.  „ 

Institution  0 f Mechanical  Enguuers.— Mr.  K.  t. 
Ltkinson  on  “ The  Standardisation  of  Pipe  Flanges  and 
'lange  Fittings."  S p.m.  , - » 

Institution  oj  Chut  Enpnecs.-t. Students  Meeting). 
-Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Austen  on  “ The  Erewash  Valley  Widen- 
lg  and  Toton  Sidings."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  19. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  (Incorporated).- An 
Excursion  to  the  new  Gladstone  Memorial  Library  at 
lawarden.  The  Church  and  the  Castle  will  be  visited  if 
ime  permit.  Tea  at  the  Glynn  Arms  Hotel  at  5.30. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.- Visits.  (1) 

•o  Traquair  House  ; (2)  The  Tower  of  Innerleithen. 


_*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  in  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 196,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks ....  2 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  2 5 o ,,  ,,  <> 

Flettons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  „ n 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..466  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . . . 4 10  o ,,  n >• 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 ,,  ,,  11 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o „ ,,  n 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ••  11 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  >■  »i 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  >1  »i 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  11 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  n 11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  n n 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  11  " 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ 11  >» 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ■>  » 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o 11  •• 

Double  Headers..  14  o o „ >1  >’ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  .1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,1  .11  11 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  u »» 

Seconds  Quality 

WhiteandDipped  , , , . 

c,i.  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  PitSand  7 3 f»  1^6,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 ° »>  , ” , 

Best  Portland  Cement  ......  3*  ° Per  ton>  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ■> 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns  od.  Per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 1 1 per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  ,,  •••• 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks 

Grinshill  ,,  ■••• 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

RedCorsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  - — >> 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup  ) 

6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
” ” slabs  (random  sizes) 

2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 
Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  3.— By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & 

Shephard. 

Kingsland.  — Boleyn-rd.,  the  Sutton  Arms  b.-h., 

&c.,  fg.r.  33/.,  reversion  in  22,  yrs.  

Boleyn-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  18/.  10s.,  reversion 


yrs. 


80,  i34,  and 

6 2I.  12s. 


Boleyn-rd.  (S.), 


Boleyn-rd.,  the  Woodman  b.-h.,  fi,  y.r.  37 1-  loS ■ 

192,  Boleyn-rd.  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  26 1.  

Stoke  Newington. — St.  Matthias-rd.,  t.g 

reversion  in  29  yrs.  

Si.  Matthias-rd.,  f.g.r.  31/.  10s. 

28  yrs 


55 1 


45^-i 
reversion  in 


S per  It.  s 
at  rly.  t 


„ .n.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

3 in.  do. 


9i  .. 

3 per  ft. 
deld.  rly, 

7 per  ft. 
deld.  rly 

ai 


super. 

depot. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s-  d- 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2 o oper  loooof  i20oalry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  n 1 ' 

16  X 8 best  6 1 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 
doc  ..  •• 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
20x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12 

16 X 8 7 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10 

16  X 3 11  5* 


[See  also  / 


J«r. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts , etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Buildings  County  Borough  of  Sunderland  ..  1002.,  502.,  and  25 1... 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Laundry,  Pontnewynydd  

Two  Shops,  Kendal  

Additions  to  Offices,  Dudwick,  Ellon I 

Sewers,  Bryn  

Sewers,  Witheridge  I 

Sewerage  Works,  Bury-road  .. ! 

Cottage,  Crumliu,  Mon 1 

Road  Materials  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Ditcbliug-road 

Alterations  to  Workhouse  

Sea  Embankmeut  Works 

Thirty-seven  Cottages,  Pontypridd 

Five  Houses,  Langdale-road,  Barnsley  

Alterations  toStockwell  Mount,  Batley  

Additions  to  Hospital,  Llanelly  

Alterations  to  Institute,  Ipswich 

Alterations  to  Church,  Richmoud-terr.,  Whitehaven 

Business  Premises,  Brampton,  Cumberland 

Road  Works,  King's- road  

Sewerage  Works 

Sewerage  Works,  Lea  Bridge-road  " 

Bandstand 

Footbridge,  Hampton  Mills  

Additions  to  Netherfleld  Works,  Windermere  

•Supply  and  Fixing  of  the  Firemains  Hydrants  

Hall,  Drumcree,  Portadown  

Two  Cottages,  Sutton  Scotney,  Hants  

Six  Houses  - 

•Sewer  Flushing  Van  ..................... . . . . . . . ..." ....  . . ! ... ! . 1 

’Road  Making,  Kerbing,  Paving,  Ac.... 

Building  A Decorating  Works,  iso  A 182,  Peckham  Rye 

‘New  Coastguard  Buildings,  near  Falmouth  

Church  and  School,  Stainton 

Roads,  Cwmneol,  Cwmaroan 
Road  Works 

Street  Works,  Brook-street 

Bridge  Works.  Hebers  Ohyll  

'V  aterworks  

Road  Works,  Bernard-road,  Ac. 

store  Premises,  Thornhill.  Lees 

Car  Shed,  Uolderness-road 

church  Restoration,  Micklegate,  York 

Schools,  Edgeworths  Town,  Ireland 

Congregational  Hall.  Gateshead 

Chapel,  Runham.  Great  Yarmouth  

House,  Ac.  Glenbucket 
Road  Materials  . 

Road  Metal 

Church,  Landore,  near  Swansea 
House  Dacre-terrace,  Londonderry 
Additions  to  Workhouse 
street  Works,  Kenton -avenue 
Landing  .stage  Works,  Seacomhe 
•''ewers,  near  8lockp  rt 

Quay  Wall ' 

Alterations  to  Farm  Buildings,  A c’.  ."Golgotha”’ ’!  ." 

Well  sinking,  ciiddesden  

pf»t,.ti2D.,.t0  Church.  KiJkeel.  Ireland 

Gellytheina,  Wales 

Auditions  to  Inns,  Lancaster  ..  .. 

Honaee,  Bective-road,  Kirby  UmnUh'  "I"" 

House,  Wardhouse,  N.B 

Stations  to  Sewage  Disposal" Works 

Road  Works,  °xfor.l-road  

Building  Works,  High-street ... 

Sewers,  Ac.  (Contract  11) . 

'•nt  Setts  ' ' 

Houses,  Dublin ! 

Granite  Road  Metal  

:M,°"  iin'.i,  ^me  Plate's, "Islington  Cemetery 

Boundary  Walls.  Shepherds  Bush  .....  y 

■Sr  "alls  and  «ail*"S.  Wormwood  8cruhbs!" 
street  Improvement  Works 
‘Supply  of  Road  Materials 

•Makiog-up  Roads,  Ac.  ...  

'Wrought  Iron  Bailings  and  Oates""  

■Steam  Road  Roller  Shed  and  Offices  . 

Lodge,  South  Park 

Business  Premises,  Dai  wen-street, "liiackburn"  ! 

Sewerage  Works  ..  

Street  Works " j" 

:?,*V;D!ion  El*-' trie  •lVaiiicarStatlon"aiid  Depot 

Main  Sewerage  Works  

Supply  of  Timber  ...  

Shea — ..... 

Police  Buildings, "Ucktleid 

•Erection  of  Police  Buildings'.’.'.'".'."'"',' 

! Sewerage  Works 

| Dock  Extensions,  Hull  

Asphalting  Works  at  Cemetery";.'";!." 

Makino  n^nve.ni!Di  e3' *c-  Isla,Jd  Gardens’,  Poplar'; 

pav||‘K  Waldemar- avenue......  . .... 

House  for  Private  Patieuts  ...  " 

House.  Rawcliffe,  Yorks  

Additions  to  Schools " 

Rond'wirk  'Vvrk\  St‘do  wick,  iiear  Kendal';;;;;;;;;;;;; 

»i  Jd  'Vor*C8*  Raiuham,  Kent 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Buxton 


Pontypool  Steam  Laundry  Co.  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Margam  U.D.C 

South  Molton  R.D.C 

Rochdale  Corporation 

Great  Western  Railway  Co.  ... 

Knaresborough  R.D.C 

Brighton  School  Board  

Dromore  West  (Ireland)  Guardiansl 
Tynemouth  Corporation 

Woking  U.D.C 

Blaby  (Leics.)  R.D.C 

Leyton  (Essex)  U.D.C 

Southend  Corporation 

Bury  (Lancs.)  Corporation 

Messrs.  Somervell  Brothers 

West  Ham  Union  

Silsden  (Yorks) Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd.  . 

South  Minns  R D.C 

Hackney  Borough  Council 

St.  Olave’s  Union  

Admiralty  

Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C 

Hull  Corporation  

Ilkley  U.D.C 

Ardrossan. (N.B.)  Town  Council  .. 

Cromer  U.D.C 

Dewsbury  Industrial  Society,  Ltd 
Hull  Corporation  


.Maidstone  U.D.C. 
Soutliboroiigh  (Kent)  U.D.C. 

Rev.  W.  Morgan  

Mr.  J.  Alexander 
Haverfordwest.  Guardians 
Harrow-on-tlie-Hill  U.  D.C 

Wallasey  U.D.C.  

Marple  U.D.C 

Ayr  Harbour  Trustees  

Lancaster  Corporation 

Basingstoke  Town  Council.... 


Eastry  R D.C 

Guildford  Town  Council 

Glasgow  Corporation  

Cliaddei ton  (Lancs)  U.D.C.  .. 

luce  (Lancs:  U.D.t  

G.  N.  Railway  Co.  (Ireland)  .. 

Stevenage  (Herts)  U.D.C 

Islington  borough  Council 

Hammersmith  Guardians  ..  ., 
do. 

Bromley  U.D.C 

do. 


do. 

Ilford  U.D.C.  

L.  A Y.  Bank,  Limited 

Biggleswade  R.D.C 

Walthamstow  U.D.C..' 

East  Ham  U.D  C 

Kingsbury  U.D.C 

Director-General,  Ordnance  Smvey 

Congleton  R.D.C 

Bast  Sussex  County  Council 

East  Sussex  County  Council 

Sittingbonrne  U.D.C 

North  Eastern  Railway  Co 

Harrogate  Burial  Board 

London  County  Council 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Dorset  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .. 

TVIr.  Cox 

Gateshead  School  Board 

Trustees  


1).  .1.  Lougher,  Architect.  Bank  Chambers.  Pontypool  

•I.  bintley.  Architect,  7,  Lowther-street,  Kendal 

Wllsome  A DufTus.  Aberdeen  

J.  Cox,  Surveyor,  Port  Talbot  

W.  s.  Gardner,  Surveyor,  Chittlehampton  

S.  8.  Platt,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station,  W 

•I  Smith,  11.  Station-parade,  Harrogate  ..... 

T.  Simpson  A Son,  Surveyois,  16,  Ship-street,  Brighton 

II-  Naughton,  Board  Room,  Dromore  West  

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  North  Shields 

T.  Ft.  Phillips,  Architect,  Old  Bank  Chambers,  Pontypridd 

R.  A YV.  Dixon,  Architects,  5,  Eastgate.  Barnsley  ... 

U.  B.  Buckley,  Architect,  55,  Commercial-street,  Batley  

W,  Griffiths,  Architect,  Falcon  Bridge,  Llanelly  

Fade  A -lohns,  Architects,  Cornhill  Chambers,  Ipswich  

,T.  S.  Moffat,  Architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitcaven  

T.  T.  Scott,  Architect,  S3,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle 

O.  J.  Wooldridge,  Surveyor,  Woking ... 

.1 . Turner,  Surveyor,  Saffron-lane,  Glen  Parva  

W.  Dawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leyton  

A.  Fidler,  Civil  Engineer,  Southend  

A.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Corporation  Offices,  Bury 

R.  Walker.  Architect,  Windermere | 

F.  .1.  Sturdy,  45,  Finsbury-paveinent,  EX' I 

J.  W.  Walhy,  Architect,  Portadown,  Ireland \ 

W.  A G.  A.  Bell,  Architects.  Andover  

R.  Holdswortb,  Society's  Offices,  Silsden 

W.  If.  Mansbridge,  Surveyor,  40.  High-street.  Barnet 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney.  N.E 

Newman  A Newman,  31,  lv  oley-street,  S.E 

Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberlantl-avenue! 

•f.  W.  Dickson,  2,  Fairview,  D.iUon-in  Furness 

Smith  A Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  

T.  W.  Golds,  Surveyor.  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex 
( it y Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ilkley 

W.  K.  Copland,  C.E  . 140,  Vi  est  Regent-street,  Glasgow 

a F.  Scott.  Surveyor,  Church-street,  Cromer 

Holtom  A Fox,  Architect,  Corporal  ion -street,  Dewsbury.. 

.V  R.  White,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull 
C.  H.  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham 

T.  F.  MacNaniara,  Architect,  50,  Dawson-street,  Dublin 
A.  L.  Armour,  16.  West  street,  Gateshead  ... 

A.  S.  Hewitt,  Architect.  Regent-street,  Great  Yarmouth 
•lei. kins  A Marr,  C'.Es.,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen... 

1 limiting,  Borough  Surveyor,  Fair  JDadow,  Maidstone 

P.  Haiinier,  Council  Office,  Southborougli  

F.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff 

•U  M 'Intyre,  Architect,  Letterkenny  

I'-  E.  Thomas,  Architect,  Viet  Ha-place,  Haverfordwest 

-I.  P.  Bennetts,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Harrow  

Wood  A Fowler,  Engineers,  3,  Cook  street,  Liverpool 

U.  Bancroft  A Son,  civil  Engineeis,  88,  Mosley-st.,  Maiicheste 

I.  Meik  A Sons.  Engineers,  29,  St.  Andre  w-square,  Edinburgh 

I C.  Hughes,  Town  Hall.  Lancaster 

G.  Filton,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  

;**•  P-  Close,  Architect,  Belfast  

'I  he  Manse,  Chapel-lane,  Carndiffaith,  Mon.  ..  

•!.  Greene.  Architect,  Meeting  House-lane,  Lancaster 

-•-  F Curwen,  Architect,  26,  Highgate.  Kendal 

J-  Graigeu,  193,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  

I . H.  Anson,  Engineer,  15,  Dean's  Yard.  S.W 

c\  O.  Mason,  Civil  Engineer,  Tunsgate.  Guildford 

Hi  ston  A Co.,  Architects,  180,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  

-I.  Higgle,  Civil  Engineer,  Heywood,  Lancs  

A.  T.  swaiu,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  luce  

Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin 

w-  G.  'limes,  Council  Offices.  Stevenage  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Upper  street,  N 

•>.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  87,  Finshury-pavcment  

Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope,  Architects,  28,  Craven-street,  Strand 
Council  s Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent 

do. 

Council  s Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham 

Borough  Engineer,  Towu  Hall,  West  Ham,  K 

do. 

II.  Shaw,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Ilford 

Stones  A Stones,  Architects,  10,  Riclunond-terrace,  Blackburn  . 

1.  J.  Cooper,  Council  Offices,  Biggleswade  

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  

Council's  Engineer.  Wakefleld-street.  East  Ham,  E 

Council's  Offices,  Kingsbury  road,  N.W 

Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton  ... 

1 e.  Architect,  Biworth 

F.  J.  Wood,  Snrveyor,  County  hall.  Lewes  ...  .!  !'.!.!! 

County  Surveyor,  County  Hail,  Lewes  

•I  C.  Melliss,  Engineer,  264,  Gresham  House,  H.C 

I.  M.  Newell,  Eogineer,  Dock  Office,  Hull  

II.  Horner.  A,  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

General  Section,  Archt's.  Dept.,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green,  S.W 

Architect,  36,  Parliament-street,  S.W.  

“•  9 *'•  I'idor,  civil  Engineer,  Burlington  Crescent,  Gcule 

h-  J.  Harding.  School  Board  Offices.  Gateshead 

A.  Foul  ton,  Sedgwick,  near  Kendal 

M.  Harvey,  Raiuham  

Garlick  A Flint,  Architects,  Terrace-road,  Buxton  


April  14 
April  15 


do. 

do. 


dr. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


April  22 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


April  24 
do. 

April  25 
do. 

Apiil  28 

April  30 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  22 

N o date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


f Sec  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

County  Borough  of  Northampton. 

Dover  Union  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Lambeth  Guardians 

6001.  per  annum  

126/. 

4'.  4s.  per  week  

Application 
to  be  in 


April  21 
April  22 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts  vn  iv  vi  viii  a-  v „ , 

*•  J uoiic  Appoint  men's,  xviii.  ,{■  x»ji 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t, 
Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Ybli.ow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in - -e 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 

Battens:  best  2^  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 
and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in . . . 

Battens  : best  2$  by  6 and  3 by  6 


o less  than 
in.  and  8 in. 
less  thanbest 


Deals  : seconds  

Battens:  seconds  

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in. 

• »•*  by  4J  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in — . . o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

3 in v . ; 100 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) - 4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 to  o 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in. 

and  9 in.  14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  -. - 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13  1 

Battens 11 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o 

Battens 10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o 

„ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o 

Battens.... n o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o ■ 
,1  11  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o 1 

,,  ,1  ,,  battens 9 10  < 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o 1 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  -.  o 10 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o 1 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o 

Oddments  22  o i 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o < 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . o 3 1 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 1 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 5 < 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 

f in.  do.  do.  00; 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o < 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 ( 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .. o o ic 

reak,  per  load  16  o c 

\merican  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 c 

Prepared  Flooring — Pc 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 ii 
1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

phot 0 u 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 

Prepared  Flooring.  per  Square. 

. £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o u 6 o 13  6 

1}  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o I3  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  ^ 2 *6 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 i7  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  s 5 ° 8 R o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  700  800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

IRON-  _ £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 15  0 8 5 o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 815  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " . . 10  10  o ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o a 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

i>  n to  24  g 11  00  - - - 

,,  „ t0  26g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  (lat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  o - - - 

11  ■■  22  E-  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

i»  ii  26  g 14  5 o - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o • • 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o ... 

11  11  26  g 18  o o • ■ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o - - - 

ii  1.  26  g 14  S o • - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

1.  . 1.  26  g >4  5°  ... 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton, in  London 
£ s.  d.  £ 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne t 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  „ 

Copper  nails „ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet „ 

Thin  „ 

Tin— English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe  ,, 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2*d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd. 

21  oz.  thirds 3?d. 

,,  fourths....- 38- 

26  oz.  thirds 4-id. 

,,  fourths  48. 

32  oz.  thirds 5 ad. 

„ fourths  5d- 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d- 

„ 21  „ 4<j- 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d. 

1%  ..  >.  ..  

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

,,  „ „ in  barrels  .... 

,j  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .... 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . "o  ifi"  ^6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 
work , 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 0 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. .’ ! o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 g 

Best  Black  Japan .!!!!'.  .!!!!  o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 

Brunswick  Black  _ ? A 

Berlin  Black o 

Knotting 0 

Best  French  and  Brush  Poiish  0 10  o 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  G.— E.  O.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
1 >Eo IRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
jactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
too/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  pro7'isionally  accepted. 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  proposed  addition,  Billiard- 
room,  &c.,  to  the  Conservative  Cluu.  Messrs.  B.  Wad- 
more  and  W.  R.  Mallett,  architects,  London  :— 

Buildings.  Fittings,  &c.  Total. 


0 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

0 ... 

W.  C.  Tapley . . 

985  12 

Fry  & Willson 

87.  0 

...  916  0 

0 ... 

1‘ . P.  Duthoit 

898  0 

0 . 

D.  Payne  .... 

858  0 

Crossley  & Son 

S84  0 

1 

0 ... 

T.  D.  Graty.. 

831  0 

874  0 

1 

ii  . - - 

(All  of  Bromley.] 

CARLISLE.  — 

For  the 

restoration 

of  Kirklinto 

Church.  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  architect,  Viaduct- 
chambtrs,  Carlisle  : — 

Ceilings,  Seats , be. 

J.  Phillips £',120  o I G.  Black, Carlislet  ,61,176  *6 

J.  H.  Reed 1,439  0 I 

Painters'  Work. 


Taylor  & Clif- 


,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

,,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry 1,  3 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


W.  M. 

Son 

R.  M.  Hill  & 
Son 


• £a 


74 


D.  Canning  .... 
R.  S.  Kirk  .... 
Penfold  & Son, 
Brampton*  . . 
R.  Westray.... 


£60 


Langfield  & Co.  ^98 
Grindrod  & Co.  79 
Gre  e n wo  od  & 

Co 73 

Dinning  & 

Cooke.... 67 

Werner,  Pfleider, 

& Perkins  ....  63 


Heating  Apparatus. 


8 6 


Dargue,  Griffith; 


& Co 

£62 

Corbett  & Son  . . 

H.  Skidmore. . . . 

48 

Seward  & Co. 

Preston  t 

38 

CARLISLE.  -For  the  erection  of  two  bridges.  Staple- 
ton,  for  the  Longtown  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
James  Murray,  surveyor,  Kirklinton,  Carlisle.  Quantities 
by  surveyor  :— 

Murray  & Son,  Stapleton,  Brampton*  ,6379  13  1 

Kayshouse  Burn  Bridge £211  2 8 

Bogburn  Bridge  168  10  8 


£379  i3  1 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £380.] 

[See  also  next  page. 
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FDMONTON.— For  building  married  couples’ quarters 
•it  the  Workhouse,  Silver-street,  Edmonton,  for  the  Guar- 
5 In  of  tbo  Strand  Union.  Mr.  A,  A.  Kekw.ck,  archttect, 
, , Outer  Temple.  Strand  QuanMt.es  supplted  .- 

Chessum  & Sons. . . - UV*  J?ms  SLSm‘ 

Willmott  & Sons 4,770  to-ter  Bros. 4.387 

Dearing  & Son  ....  4,659  T.  G.  Sharpington  . 4.319 
Lawrence  & Sen  ... . 4,5,3  A.  Monk,  Lower  Ed- 

I Annlehv  4,53°  monton; 4.33° 

B.  EP Nightingale  ..  4.512  I J-  O.  Richardson  ..  4,058 

Shilli'oe  & ^on  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


FGH AM.—  For  new  classrooms  and  alterations  to  the 
Station-road  Schools,  for  the  Egham  School  Board.  Mr. 
James  W.  Oades,  architect  and  surveyor,  i'-gham,  aur 


Geo  Gray  £1,837  I w-  Beauchamp 

W.  Searle 1,687  I C.  Buckeridge* 


. £1,669 

. 1,637 


1 L.\NEDY  (Carmarthen).  — For  the  erection  of  a 
schooi.  Tycroes,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  J. 
Davies  « Son.  architects, . Cowell  House,  Llan.llv 


I.  Vaughan 

J.  Thomas  • • " 

Brown,  Thomas,  & 

John  


,5*9 


Howell  & Son,  Lid., 
Llanelly  £‘. 


I L \NELLY.— For  enlarging  and  rebuilding  Penhryn 
Chapel,  Crosslands,  Llanelly.  Messrs.  J.  Davies  & Son, 

Lew'is’DavhrmT.' L , r 35  o I Thomas _&  Sons  -.£953  13 
I & H.  Vaughan  1,050  o Brown,  I homas._  6t 
Jones  & Richards  996  o|  John,  Llanelly  ..  95°  o 


t r anEI  LY.  — FoV  house  in  Marble  Hall-road, 
Llanelly,  for  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  B.A.  Messrs.  J.  Davies  & 
Son,  architects,  Llanelly :— 

Thomas  & Sons  £633  8 6 Brown  Thomas, 

Jones  & Richards  631  ° ° & John  £554  0 c 

John  Evans ... . 565  0 °l 


LI  \NGENNECH. — For  erecting  house  and  shop  at 
T.langennech,  for  Mr.  David  Evans.  Messrs.  J.  Davies 
& Son,  architects,  Llanelly  „ r 

W.  James  £229  7 J.  Evans,  Llanelly  £193  o 

W.  Thomas  195  0 I 


OSWESTRY.— For  the  construction  of  a swimming 
bath,  the  erection  of  a boiler  house,  chimney  shaft, 
laundry,  and  other  buildings  at  the  Gymnasium,  Victona- 
street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  William  Lacey, 
C.E  , Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  :— 

T.  Higgins £i,547  ° o I Jones  & Evans, 

H Price 1,520  o o Oswestry*.  .£i,47°  7 0 

W.  H.  Thomas  1,487  11  3J 

[Borough  Engineer’s  estimate  £1,500.  J 


PEAR  TREE  GREEN  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of 
schools,  High-street,  for  the  St.  Mary  Extra  (U.D.) 
School  Board.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Son,  & Gutteridge, 
architects,  9,  Portland-street  Southampton 


Hinton  Bros £6,500 

Witt  Bros 6,475 

H.  Cawte 6,178 

Rashley  & Son  ....  6,083 


Jenkins  & Sons, 

Ltd £5.985 

Stevens  & Co., South- 
hampton   5>86o 


THORNHILL  (Yorks).  — For  additions  to  cottage, 
Overthorpe-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
S.  W.  Parker,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Thornhill 
Masonry. — Ellis  P.  Sheard,  Thornhill  £104  :o  o 
Slating—  G.  Hargreaves,  Dewsbury  16  10  o 
/<wwO'--Wi]son  Bros.,  Dewsbury  ..  39  o o 

Plaster ing. — A.  Booth,  Mirfield  10  15  6 

Plumbing—  F.  Mitchell,  Savile  Town  13  *4  0 
Painting.  — Smith,  Thornhill 250 


UXBRIDGE.— Eor  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas, 
Lawn-road.  Mr.  W.  L.  Eves,  architect,  54.  High-street, 
Uxbridge  :— 


H.  C.  Belch  £725 

Briant  & Son 670 

Ward  & Sons 595  1 

J.  James 59° 


W.  Fry  £57° 

W.  H.  Randall, 
Uxbridge* 53° 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


II  \NGENNECH.  For  erecting  house  at  Llangen- 
nech,  for  Mr.  John  Jones.  Messrs.  J.  Davies  & Son, 
architects,  Llanelly 

J.  Evans,  Llanelly* £29° 


l.LANGENNECH.  — Frr  erecting  two  houses  at 
1 langennech,  for  Messrs.  David  John  Lewis  & Abel 
Lewis.  Messrs.  J.  Davies  & Sons,  architects,  Llanelly 
W.  Thomas,  Llangennech  £370 


LONDON.  For  the  construction  of  new  floors,  &c.,  at 
Millwall,  for  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Alfred  Roberts,  architect,  Greenwich,  S.E.  : 

Yates  & Co £2.193  I H-  Groves £1,689 

W.  Mills  1,798  W.  Martin*  1,687 

T.  D.  Leng i,737  I 


• • THE  BUILDER " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  Ifotn 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  Unttod  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (sa  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  Amortca,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Siz  , s6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  tno  publisher  of  " THB 
BUILDER, ” Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  43, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
gnnaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te  wpeha?ne- N?' 434 

r Q PUTWriWd  ATI 


ft.  8,  PRIN0K8  8TREET 

METCHIM  & SON{ 


iUjAviiAJJ*  w>  uvj..  I GT.Ge'oRGK 8T. WKSTMIN8TKB 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po»t  1/1. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
..  fr("^y  Friday  Mining’s  Pest. 


receiving  " Tho 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  Notting  Dale  Police 
Station.  Mr.  Dixon  Butler,  Architect:— 

Willmott  & Sons  ..  £3,046  F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  £2,694 


2.978 


T.  Boyce 

Higgs  & Hill  2,884 

Lathey  Bros 2,747 

Holloway  Bros 2,740 


LascellesSc  Co. 

J.  Parker  2,670 

Grover  & Sons 2,625 

C.  Ansell  2,585 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 


Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER, 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Ghas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  Sohool  Board  for  Londou.So. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 


at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON  : 352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

Ir!v_E-RP_Q°L : GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 


6 tnd  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SftUARE. 


ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  C0E0NATI0N-RI 
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Treccon 

& CO. 

UNDERTAKE 

NOT  ONLY  ROOFING 

BUT 

ALL  KINDS 

OF 

WROUGHT 

IRON, 

COPPER, 

AND 

Zing  Work, 

LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

BOTH 

INDOOR  AND  OUT. 


VENTILAT1NC-PIPES,  FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS,  CUTTERS, 
BUILDERS’  BUCKETS,  CISTERNS, 

&c. 

Kept  in  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 


ONLY  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED IN  THE  FACTORY  OR  SENT  OUT  TO 
ORDER. 

All  kinds  of  IRON-WORK 
GALVANIZED. 

FREE  COLLECTION  & RE-DELIVERY. 


Estimates  upon  Application . 


TRECCON 

& CO* 

Sine,  Iron,  Felt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

COPPER,  IRON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

(THE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 

■STORK  ¥ORSS, 

BREWERY  ROAD,  London, n. 


WILLESDEN  PAPER. 


UnderI,n*n8SIatea,  Tiles,  Iron  ] l-PIy  lor  Caylnglon  Joists  under  Floor  Board 
Buildings,  with  or  without  Boards.  | to  Deaden  Sonnd,  Ac. 

WATER-PROOF.  ROT-PROOF.  INSECT-PROOF. 

ul  .1...  ol  I.W  coatiMb  -In.  WUtadm  P.p„  b*.  C.tal«a..  ud  P..t  P,n. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNO.  LONDON,  N.W. 


the  INDESTRUCTIBLE  PAINT  CO. 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  limited. 

MANUFAOTTJRBES  OK 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,aVARNISHES 

TO  SUIT  ALL  PURPOSES. 

DAMP  WALLS  CURED  i byBROWNING’S  COLOURLESS 

DECAY  IN  STONE  ARRESTED  » PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 


Acetylene  Gas 

PATENT  AUTOMATIC  GENERATORS. 
SELF-ACTING  REGULATORS. 

SPECIAL  FITTINGS. 


STRODE  & CO. 

48,  OSNABURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W. 


J.STIFF& SONS’ 

STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES  are  made 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended  Devon  and  Dorset  Clays, 
and  are  absolutely  the  Best 
Quality  obtainable. 


TELEPHONE 
No.  4827. 


TESTED  PIPES, 
JUNCTIONS,  BENDS,  &o. 

Specially  Selected  and  Hydranlically  Testit 


OFFICE  and  WORKS- 


LONDON  POTTERY.  LAMBETH.  S.E. 


vST  K V.  A.:  / 1 


SUN 


INSURANCE  OFFICE 


Head  Offlo* : 83,  Threadneedle-itxeet,  London,  HO. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THB  WORLD, 
w<s BUM  INSURED  IN  1900  EXCEEDED  £4 50l000l000. 


'+OMD 


Dennett  Fireproof  Floors,  &c. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  STTPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  or  IRONWORK. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING,  &c. 

Apply  to  DENNETT  & INGLE VJEN^OATE.  } LONDON,  S.W, 


P.l.fframs  i '•  TREGGON.  LONDON. 
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SPBCIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
Limited.  FIRE,  gw- 1 nM 


Old  Broad-street, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital.  1.KJU.UUU2.  Paid-up  300.0001.  Total  Funds, 
Fer  1 ,500,0002.— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENTX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


PHCEN IX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 


B7,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 

US  IN  ESS.— Old-established  MONU- 


"R  MENTAL  MASONS’  in  South  Coast  town  for  DISPOSAL 
oasy  terms.  Owner  retiring.— Boi  272.  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


FOR  SALE. — The  old-established  BUSI- 

nf-sb  of  a JOBBING  BUILDER  AND  DECORATOR. 
Genuine  going  concern.  8itnated  N.-E.  London.  Large  convenient 
house,  good  business  premises,  yard  and  workshops  in  good  position. 
Good  old-stsmulug  connection.  Exceptionally  good  opportunity. — 
Box  213.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


-PQOn  — Plumbers,  Decorators,  and 

CW  * ) V / ' /*  Jobbing  Builders.  East  suburb.  Cash  takings 


1.0002  yearly.  Shop,  eight  rooms,  workshop.  Lea«e  19  years.  Trial 
allowed.  Good  Inventory.— Apply,  FRANK  EDWARDS,  215,  Great 
IDover-street,  Boro’,  London.  


PLUMBER’S  AND  DECORATOR’S 

BU8INESS  FOR  SALE,  in  West  End.  Old  established.  Good 
■connection.  Lease  and  goodwill.  Price  £250.  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  leaving.— Further  particulars,  apply,  BEAL  & MYRTLE,  3. 
■Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


FOR  SALE,  as  a going  concern,  the 

BUSINESS  and  PREMISES  of  a BUILDER,  including  FREE- 
HOLD HOUSE,  large  yard,  workshops  and  benches,  drying  sheds, 
etahiing  and  cartsheds,  eugine,  modern  machinery,  and  general 
4>laut ; or  would  suit  manufacturing  cabinet  maker  or  any  wood- 
working trade.  Price  1,5002.  all  at.— Box  219.  Offlce  of  "The 

Builder.  ' 


FOBBING  BUILDER  and  UNDER- 


TAKER'S  BUSINESS  (good)  in  Kent  FOB  DISPOSAL.  Turn- 
over about  1.0002.  per  annum.  First-class  shops  and  yard.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  man.  Owner’s  death  sole  cause  of  giving 
up. — For  particulars  apply.  M.  B.  Box  241.  Offlce  of  “ The  Builder.' 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  LATE  ” column,  page  xxii 


Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo.,  leather  10s.  liJ.  net. 

The  health  officer’s  pocket- 

book.  A Guide  to  8anitary  Practice  and  Law  for  Medical 
■Officers  of  Health.  8auitary  Inspectors,  Members  of  Sanitary 
Authorities,  etc.  By  EDWARD  F.  WILLOUGHBY,  M.D.  Lond. 
■Second  editi',n,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Lond  m : CROSBY.  LOCKWOOD  4 80N,  7,  Stationers 
Hall-court,  E.C. 


How  Ready.  2nd  Series. 


PROF.  ADAMS’ 

DESIGNING  IRONWORK. 


Part  I. 
Part  II. 


Steel  Girders.  Is.  6d. 
Steel  Stanchions.' 2s.  ,6d. 


E.  & F.  N.  SPOX,  125,  Strand,  W.C. 


la  an  altogether  original 
idea.  There  have  beau 
many  attempts  at  simpli- 
fying costs  of  Timber  and 
Stone,  and,  without  boast- 
ing, I can  safely  say  the 
problem  remained  unsolved 
'until  I invented  my  CALCU- 
LATOR, which  tells  the  cost 
at  a glance  of  all  sizes  of 
Timber  and  Scone  at  any 
price  per  etd.  or  cube  foot, 
thns  abolishing  all  cubing 
and  supering.  Price  is  2s.  9d. 
nett,  post-free  ( P.O.  pre- 
ferred). Bach  issue  of  this 
advert,  will  have  a 

NEW  TESTIMONIAL. 

■w.  BRAY,  Esq.,  Builder, 

Welle,  writes : — 

" I am  very  pleased  with 
-your  Calculator,  as  It  D a book  that  contains  valuable  information 
to  all  concerned  in  the  bulldlog  trades.  Wishing  you  every 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  &C. 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OF  POST.  A 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PBIOHS. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


rT7HESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 
* Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


STRESSES  A\l)  STRAINS  : Their  C’alculnllon 
K/  , nn«I  Unit  of  their  Resistances.  l»y 

“ Formulae  and  4>raphic  .Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations. 

A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  arranged  and  inteuded  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 
■ / .for  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
7 Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.I.M.E.  234 

Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
lu  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  mure  important  details  relative  to 
Iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 
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Some  Books  on  Perspective. 

OOKS  on  perspec- 
tive almost  always 
remind  us  of  the 
story  of  Rossini 
taking  up  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on 
counterpoint  by 
Fetis,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  author, 
and  saying,  after 
turning  over  the  leaves  rapidly  for  a minute 
(or  two,  “ My  dear  Fetis,  does  it  take  all  this 
learning  in  order  to  compose  ? ” So  one  is 
cempted  to  say,  on  turning  over  books  on 
perspective — “Does  it  take  all  these  pages 
and  diagrams  to  expound  so  simple  a 
matter  For  surely  perspective  is  really  a 
very  simple  matter — until  people  come  to 
explain  it.  It  is  the  explanations  that 
puzzle  students.  Any  one  who  has  once 
Brawn  a square  box  in  perspective,  and  has 
earned  how  to  fix  the  apparent  position  on 
che  picture  plane  of  any  point  in  a geome- 
trical diagram,  has  grasped  the  science 
jof  perspective ; all  the  rest  is  only 
detail ; even  the  direction  of  lines  which 
not  level  need  not  trouble  him, 
since  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority 
bhat  “the  extremities  of  a line  are  points.” 
Theoretically  even  the  drawing  of  curves 
comes  into  the  same  category,  since  they  can 
pe  formed  by  taking  a sufficient  number  of 
points ; but  since  the  finding  of  a great 
dumber  of  points  is  not  only  irksome  but  is 
iable  to  instrumental  error,  it  comes  about 
that  the  drawing  of  circles  and  other  geo- 
metrical curves  in  perspective  is  partly  a 
matter  of  eye  and  observation,  and  thus  an 
lement  of  art  is  introduced  into  what  other- 
wise is  an  exact  science.  For  that  is  the 
difference  between  perspective  and  fore- 
shortening ; the  one  is  science,  the  other  art ; 
and  it  is  rather  a curious  thing  that  many 
oainters  who  have  mastered  the  difficult  art 
of  foreshortening  a body  or  a limb  have 
lever  acquired  the  amount  of  perspective 
science  necessary  to  put  a circle  or  a part  of 
lane  in  true  perspective,  though  they  might 
iiave  acquired  it  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
study  and  training  necessary  to  draw  the 
dgure  in  a foreshortened  position. 

An  American  architect,  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Long- 
ellow — the  inheritor  of  a name  beloved  on 
?oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic — in  the  preface  to 


his  important  work  on  perspective,’  admits 
the  position  that  “the  practice  of  perspective 
depends  not  so  much  on  many  principles  as 
on  the  varied  application  of  a few.’’  Writing 
for  painters  as  well  as  architects,  and  feeling, 
as  he  well  says  “ the  paramount  importance 
of  what  may  be  called  the  perspective  sense, 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  perspective  rela- 
tions on  what  is  before  one  in  nature  or  in 
imagination,”  he  has  commenced  by  setting 
forth  these  relations  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye,  showing  how  they  influence  the 
architect’s  and  . the  painter's  way  of 
looking  at  things.  The  problem  for  the 
architect  and  the  painter  is  in  some 
respects  a different  one,  in  practice 
though  not  in  theory ; the  architect  is 
concerned  in  general  with  the  lines  of  a build- 
ing and  a few  of  its  immediate  surroundings; 
the  painter,  unless  painting  an  interior  or  a 
foreground  figure  subject,  is  concerned  with 
the  sweep  of  the  perspective  of  a whole 
landscape.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
perspective  appearance  of  the  building  are 
the  same  which  govern  that  of  the  land- 
scape; a fact  which  is  not  always  recognised, 
for  the  definite  and  sharply-defined  geome- 
trical lines  of  a building  seem  to  admit 
of  reduction  to  a scientific  law  in  a manner 
in  which  the  more  irregular  contours  of  a 
landscape  do  not.  And  as  regards  details 
this  is  so  ; an  arch,  which  we  know  is  an 
exact  geometrical  shape,  must  be  repre- 
sented in  perspective  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy, or  a sense  of  distortion  is  the  result ; 
a tree,  a hedge,  or  a hill,  not  being  bounded 
by  geometric  curves,  may  be  varied  from 
what  ought  to  be  its  perspective  line  with- 
out offence  to  the  eye.  In  landscape 
perspective  in  small  details  is  for  this 
reason  of  less  consequence  than  in  architec- 
ture— their  forms  are  not  so  rigidly  defined  ; 
but  the  perspective  of  the  whole  composition 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Mr.  Longtellow, 
however,  alludes  to  instances  in  which  the 
true  effect  of  the  perspective  in  the  relation 
of  the  landscape  to  the  horizon  has  been 
entirely  missed ; though  we  are  not  sure 
whether  his  reasoning  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion on  one  point.  The  horizon  is  the 
height  of  the  eye  ; and  as  he  says,  looking 
down  from  a height  on  a plain,  the  head  of 
any  person  on  that  plain,  near  or  far,  must 


* “ Applied  Perspective  for  Architects  and  Painters. 1 
By  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow.  Boston  and  New  York ; 
Houghton  Mifflin  & Co. 


come  below  the  horizon,  unless  it  is  the 
head  of  a giant.  He  proceeds  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  ships  ; if  the  observer 
looks  out  upon  the  sea,  all  the  vessels  on  it 
will  be  cut  by  the  horizon  at  the  same 
number  of  feet  above  the  water,  irre- 
spective of  their  distance  from  the  observer ; 
and  he  mentions  the  case  of  sea-paintings  in 
which  near  vessels  are  below  the  horizon, 
and  distant  ones  rise  above  it,  irrespective 
of  their  size.  That  is  a true  criticism  within 
certain  limits.  If  the  eye  is  on  the  same 
height  as  the  deck  of  a “ liner,”  the  deck 
will  appear  level  with  the  horizon,  and  the 
top  of  the  mast  of  a small  boat,  which  is  the 
same  height  as  her  deck,  will  also  touch  the 
horizoD,  whether  said  boat  is  a mile  nearer 
or  a mile  further  off  than  the  liner.  But 
there  comes  a limit  to  this  reasoning  when 
the  liner  approaches  the  horizon  ; her  hul 
does  not  go  down  flat,  it  stands  visibly 
above  the  horizon  line  and  then  gradually 
drops  below  it.  Mr.  Longfellow  recognises 
this  in  a footnote,  but  dismisses  it  with  the 
reflection  that  ships  at  this  distance  are 
not  subjects  for  pictures ; but  we  hardly 
think  the  discrepancy  in  the  theory  can  be 
dismissed  in  so  casual  a manner  as  that. 
Ships  in  such  a position,  if  not  “ subjects  for 
pictures,"  are  subjects  in  pictures,  and  in  the 
case  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  the  point 
where  the  deck  would  appear  to  rise  above 
the  horizon  is  not  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
view.  The  reason  of  course  is  that,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  being  a curve,  the 
vanishing  plain  is  not  illimitable.  We  agree 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  may  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  ; but  we  think  a little 
more  importance  should  have  been  attached 
to  this  point  in  the  text,  instead  of  throwing 
it  into  an  apologetic  footnote. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  long  accustomed  to 
perspective  drawing  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  beginner  to  whom  it  is 
all  new;  but  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Longfellow’s  ex- 
position of  perspective  as  applied  to 
architectural  drawing  is  very  clear  and 
lucid.  What  he  says  as  to  the  drawing  of 
circles  in  perspective  is  very  useful,  and 
might  draw  the  attention  even  of  experi- 
enced artists  to  points  that  are  often  over- 
looked. As  a general  rule  we  think  that 
architectural  draughtsmen  know  very  well 
how  to  draw  circles  in  perspective— in  this 
country  at  all  events  ; but  it  is  quite  certain 
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that  maDy  painters  do  not.  Our  observation 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  when  he  observes  that  “ compara- 
tively few  painters  put  into  their  pictures  an 
arcade  or  a round  tower  banded  with  string- 
courses at  which  the  eye  trained  to  such 

things  can  look  without  offence The 

relation  of  the  successive  string-courses  of 
a round  tower  is  full  of  grace  which  is  often 
unseen  by  those  who  paint  them.  The  rings 
merge  into  the  vertical  lines  by  delicate 
tangent  curves,  yet  it  is  common  to  see  them 
drawn  with  a corner  ’’  (at  the  junction  with  the 
bounding  vertical  line  of  the  wall).  This  is 
exactly  what  we  have  frequently  pointed  out 
in  relation  to  the  drawing  of  St.  Paul’s  dome 
and  its  cornice  curves ; a rather  favourite 
subject  with  painters,  who  almost  invariably 
show  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  draw  it. 
It  is  a useful  remark  on  the  same  page 
that  “it  is  common  even  among  artists  to 
believe  that  the  perspective  ellipse  of  a 
vertical  circle  stands  upright,  that  is,  that  its 
longest  diameter  is  vertical  ” ; the  author 
shows  that  it  is  not,  and  why ; and  that  this 
idea  is  true  only  when  the  centre  of  the 
vertical  circle  is  on  the  horizon  line,  so  that 
the  perspective  curve  is  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  vertical  both  above  and  below  the 
horizon  line.  Otherwise,  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse  is  more  or  less  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  a confusion  of  perception  on 
this  subject  which  has  led  some  writers  on 
perspective  to  deny  that  the  circle  in  perspec- 
tive is  an  ellipse.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, when  the  author  gives  a reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  a clockface  on  a tower  at  Como, 
to  show  how  far  distortion  may  take  place 
in  a perspective  circle  in  certain  positions, 
he  is  overdoing  his  case,  as  what  he  presents 
is  a photographic  distortion  arising  from 
taking  a too  near  point  of  view.  A perspec- 
tive drawing  logically  constructed  from  the 
same  point  of  view  would  present,  no  doubt, 
the  same  distortion,  but  it  would  result  from 
the  initial  mistake  of  adopting  a standpoint 
too  close  to  the  picture  plane,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  include  too  large  an  angle  of  vision  in 
the  view. 

Mr.  Longfellow  adopts  what  we  believe  is 
a new  term  in  regard  to  the  vanishing  points 
of  two  series  of  lines  at  right-angles  to  each 
other ; in  view  of  their  close  perspective 
relation,  he  says,  “ they  may  be  called 
conjugate  vanishing  points,  and  will  be  so 
.called  here.”  There  is  no  doubt  a close 
geometrical  relation  between  them  in  the 
setting-out  diagram,  as  illustrated  in  the 
simple  method  he  suggests  of  getting  the 
second  vanishing  point  after  the  first  has 
been  determined,  by  merely  drawing,  from  a 
centre  on  the  horizontal  line,  a circle  which 
shall  cut  the  vanishing  point  and  the  end  of 
the  vertical  line,  the  cutting  of  the  horizontal 
line  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle  giving 
the  other  vanishing  point,  since  a right- 
angle  is  necessarily  included  in  the  half 
circle.  This  looks  very  neat,  though  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  really  any  quicker  than 
laying  out  the  right  angle  with  a square. 
Nor  do  we  see  why,  except  in  regard  to  this 
geometrical  relation  in  setting  out,  there 
should  be  supposed  to  be  any  closer  relation 
between  the  vanishing  points  of  two  sides  of 
a building  which  are  at  right  angles,  and 
two  which  are  a little  less  or  a little  more 
than  a right  angle.  The  problem  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  after  all,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  title  of  conjugate  vanishing  points 
is  little  better  than  a piece  of  nomenclature, 


and  a somewhat  unmeaning  one,  if  not 
misleading.  We  have  a chapter,  later  on, 
on  tri-conjugate  vanishing  points,  where 
for  instance  a cube  lies  on  a surface 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  so  that  none  of  its 
edges  are  vertical,  and  none  parallel  to  the 
picture.  The  case  is  illustrated  with  some 
elaborate  diagrams,  which  appear  to  us,  as  in 
other  cases  in  this  and  other  treatises,  to 
obscure  and  befog  [what  should  be  a very 
simple  problem.  Mr.  Longfellow’s  treatise, 
however,  is  a very  good  one  for  those  who 
like  to  have  the  whole  subject  argued  out 
and  demonstrated  ; only  we  incline  to  think 
that  he  who  cannot  draw  anything  or  every- 
thing in  perspective  without  all  this  investi- 
gation and  diagrams  will  never  be  much  of  a 
perspective  hand,  except  in  theory. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hatton’s  smaller  book*  is  a 
much  more  rudimentary  one,  but  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  giving  a young  student  first 
ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  perspective  ; and 
the  illustrative  diagrams  and  sketches,  some- 
what rough  though  they  are,  tell  their  story 
very  plainly.  He  commences  by  pointing 
out  that  as  a rule  all  forms  may  be  said  to 
be  enclosed  in  a cube  form  or  a paral- 
lelopiped  form,  and  that  in  these  forms  the 
lines  go  in  three  directions  only,  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  and  upward  (“vertically” 
would  be  a better  definition).  “ He  who 
has  mastered  these  three  lines,  especially  if 
he  can  sketch  them  in  by  freehand,  has 
mastered  perspective.”  Mr.  Hatton  goes  on 
the  principle  of  showing  the  student  prac- 
tically what  perspective  is,  and  in  what 
consists  the  nature  of  a perspective 
representation,  before  entering  on  the 
geometrical  proof.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  system  usually  adopted  in  perspective 
treatises  ; but  as  a means  of  giving  an  idea  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
method  employed,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  rough  sketch  of  an  artist  sitting 
before  a large  canvas  in  the  open  country, 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  landscape  carried 
on  over  it  so  that  they  may  either  be  regarded 
as  the  real  lines  seen  through  the  canvas,  or 
as  their  representation  on  the  canvas,  is 
one  of  the  best  practical  explanations  of  the 
function  of  the  picture-plane  that  could  be 
given  ; it  explains  the  whole  thing  at  a glance. 
Excellent  also  is  the  explanation,  further  on, 
of  the  method  in  which  positions  of  objects 
above  or  below  the  eye  affect  their  leading 
lines.  The  simple  geometrical  problems  of 
perspective  are  illustrated  later  on  in  the  book 
always  in  a very  intelligent  and  sensible  man- 
ner, and  without  any  unnecessary  lines ; indeed 
in  one  case  thejauthor  gives  a problem  (fig 
103),  the  outline  perspective  of  a house 
with  all  the  working  lines  scored  over  it  for 
the  express  purpose  of  showing,  as  he  says, 
“how  these  lines  tend  to  obliterate  the 
picture  and  confuse  the  student  ” ; a piece  of 
commonsense  which  one  wishes  that  one 
could  meet  with  more  often  in  perspective 
books.  Just  as  many  of  these  might  be 
called  “ perspective  made  difficult,”  Mr. 
Hatton’s  book  deserves,  we  think,  to  be 
called  “perspective  made  easy.”  It  is  an 
eminently  commonsense  book,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  such  for  the  teaching  of 
beginners. 

With  Signor  Giampietri’s  essay  vve  come 
again  to  what  we  suppose  must  be  called 
the  higher  theoretical  levels  of  perspective, 
though  he  specially  calls  it  « practical  per- 

* “Perspective  for  Art  Students."  By  RichartT~G. 
Hatton.  London  : Chapman  & Hall ; 1902. 


spective.”*  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  printing 
this  the  plates  have  not  been  extended  on- 
long  pages  so  as  to  open  out  beyond  the 
letterpress  pages  ; they  are  bound  at  the  end 
of  the  letterpress,  with  the  consequence  that: 
one  can  only  follow  out  the  author’s  elaborate 
diagrams  and  argument  by  constantly  turn- 
ing the  pages  from  the  text  to  the  illustra- 
tion, as  it  is  impossible  to  see  both  at  once.. 
The  author’s  own  practical  mastery  of  per- 
spective is  attested,  as  the  frequenters  of 
our  water  - colour  exhibitions  know,  by 
numerous  fine  and  masterly  drawings  of 
architectural  subjects.  Signor  Giampietri’s 
object  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  o! 
plan  or  elevation  of  the  object  to  be  drawn, 
and  to  work  out  the  whole  operation  within 
the  space  of  the  paper  or  canvas,  “ if  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  paper  or  canvas  two 
laths,  or  similar  appliances,  be  fixed  at  the 
height  of  the  horizontal  line,  to  carry  those 
points  to  which  certain  lines  tend.”  His 
method  seems  in  one  sense  to  fall  in  with 
the  remark  made  in  our  first  paragraph,  that 
any  one  who  can  find  the  perspective  posi- 
tion of  two  points  in  relation  to  each  other 
can  put  anything  into  perspective.  But  so 
far  as  we  have  had  time  to  follow  out  his 
system  (with  the  before-mentioned  hindrance 
from  the  awkward  way  in  which  the  book  is 
made  up),  he  certainly  appears  to  have  com- 
plicated rather  than  simplified  the  problem 
of  perspective,  and  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a plan  he  has  formulated  a 
system  much  more  lengthy  and  complicated, 
and  requiring  a great  many  more  lines,  than 
the  system  of  projecting  from  a geometrical 
plan.  His  work  is  in  fact  a very  interesting 
study  in  geometrical  problems,  and  may 
interest  many  readers  as  a piece  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning,  but  we  can  hardly  regard 
it  as  essentially  or  specially  practical. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILLS. 

WO  Bills  entitled  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendment  Bills 
are  at  present  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  numbered  respec- 
tively No.  2 and  No.  3.  They  should  also  be 
entitled  “ extension  ” Bills,  as  either  Bill 
would  extend  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
No.  2 Bill  applies  the  principal  Act  to 
“ employment  of  every  kind  in  which  any 
person  is  engaged  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
on  a British  ship,”  which  would  include 
clerks,  shop  - hands,  domestic  servants,  or 
any  one  with  an  employer.  Bill  No.  3 is  not 
so  explicit.  The  expression  “ workmen  ” is 
used  in  speaking  of  those  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, and  "workman”  is  defined  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  in  the  principal  Act,  but 
without  the  limitation,  “ engaged  in  an  em- 
ployment to  which  this  Act  applies,”  which 
occurs  in  Section  7 of  the  principal  Act. 

An  exhaustive  review  of  either  measure 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  these  columns, 
but  we  would  draw  attention  to  one  or  two 
of  their  provisions  which  would  especially, 
affect  the  building  trades,  in  common  with 
employments  at  large. 

Bill  3 puts  forward  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple, giving  “undertakers”  who  pay  rents 
or  royalties  to  owners  of  real  property  upon 
which  an  industry  is  carried  on  the  right 

* “A  New  System  of  Practical  Perspective  for  Artists 
and  Architects."  By  Cav.  Settimio  Giampietri.  Institute 
of  Architects’  Journal. 
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of  claiming  from  such  landlords  a con- 

tribution of  one-fourth  of  any  compensation 
they  may  have  to  pay.  As  the  clause  is 
drawn  this  only  applies  to  such  undertakers 
under  the  principal  Act,  and  not  to  all 
employers  under  the  amending  Act.  Clause  3 
of  this  Bill  also  abolishes  the  defence  of 
contributory  negligence  under  the  principal 
Act.  This  seems  superfluous,  as  such  a 
defence  is  not  available  ; the  clause,  how- 
ever, proceeds,  "or  any  other  defence  in  such 
proceedings,”  which  seems  directed  to  do 
away  with  the  defence  of  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct,  which  is  the  only  defence 
at  present  available  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  workman  himself.  Clause  5 
also  abolishes  the  defence  of  “common 
employment,”  z <?.,  negligence  on  the  part 
of  a fellow  servant,  "under  this  or  any 
other  Act,’’  notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
the  contrary.  This  defence  is  not  at  present 
available  in  the  absence  ot  contract,  either 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  or 
the  Employers’ Liability  Act;  and,  as  Clause  4 
makes  contracting  out  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  before  the  accrual  of 
the  right  no  defence,  this  clause  seems 
also  to  a great  extent  unnecessary.  Bill  2 
deals  with  this  question  in  a more  in- 
telligible manner,  making  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  apply,  notwithstanding 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  made  before  or 
after  the  Bill  becomes  law.  The  reason  for 
such  a clause  is  apparent,  as  Section  9 of 
the  principal  Act  only  appears  to  void  con- 
tracts existing  at  the  time  that  Act  came 
into  operation. 

Both  Bills  are  directed  to  making  com- 
pensation payable  from  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  not  two  weeks  after,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  in  cases  of  incapacity. 

The  scale  of  compensation  is  dealt  with  in 
both  Bills.  Bill  3 makes  the  same  com- 
pensation recoverable  whether  the  workman 
leaves  dependants  wholly  or  only  partially 
dependent  on  him,  and  provides  that  where 
a man  has  been  employed  less  than  three 
years,  whose  death  results  from  the  acci- 
dent, or  less  than  twelve  months  when 
incapacitated,  his  average  weekly  earnings 
are  to  be  calculated  as  six  times  his  average 
daily  wages. 

Bill  2 adopts  the  same  principle  of 
calculating  average  weekly  earnings  where 
any  man  has  been  employed  less  than  two 
weeks  by  the  same  employer,  but  further 
provides,  where  the  employment  has  been  for 
one  day  only,  that  six  times  his  earnings  or 
agreed  wages,  whichever  is  higher,  are  to  be 
deemed  his  average  weekly  earnings.  This 
provision  would  still  leave  the  case  of  a 
man  only  employed  part  of  a day  in  doubt, 
and  both  Bills  appear  subject  to  the  objection 
on  principle  that  they  unduly  favour  men 
only  casually  employed,  since  the  man  in 
regular  employ  can  rarely  claim  six  clear 
days  a week  on  full  pay. 

Clause  6 of  Bill  2 removes  the  present 
limit  of  1 1.  for  any  weekly  payment  to  men 
incapacitated,  and  in  cases  of  permanent  dis- 
ablement fixes  a minimum  of  10s. 

Of  the  two  measures  Bill  2 seems  to  us 
the  most  practical,  but  both  measures  are 
liable  to  serious  legal  objections  ; and  as  the 
working  of  the  principal  Act  is  now  at  last 
becoming  understood,  we  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  wise  in  itself  introducing  no  amend- 
ing measure  at  present,  although  such  a step 
will  later  become  necessary  to  remove  several 
well-known  defects  and  hardships. 
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NOTES. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interest  of 
Bill.'  the  general  public  in  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  is  fixed  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  primary  education  and  the  pro- 
posed absorption  of  voluntary  and  Board 
schools  by  the  Committees  of  the  County 
Councils.  Secondary  and  technical  education 
seem  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  excitement 
of  a contest  between  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists over  the  control  of  the  primary 
schools.  As  we  recently  pointed  out,  there 
already  exists  a fair  system  of  primary 
education  in  England,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  be  now  established  is  a system  of  technical 
and  secondary  education.  That  should  be  the 
work  of  the  Government  during  the  present 
session  ; but  if  they  insist  on  pressing  on 
the  portion  of  the  Bill  relating  to  primary 
education,  it  is  not  only  extremely  probable 
that  the  whole  Bill  will  be  lost,  but  an 
atmosphere  of  conflict  will  also  gather 
around  the  appointment  of  the  Educational 
Committees  both  for  secondary  and  technical 
instruction.  Religion  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  technical  education,  and  it 
would  be  lamentable  if  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other  persons  were  elected 
to  the  new  Committees  not  because  of  their 
fitness  for  managing  technical  and  secondary 
colleges  and  institutions,  but  because  they 
were  Wesleyans  or  High  Churchmen. 


The  decision  of  the  Wilts 
Stonehenge.  County  Council  as  to  the  en- 
closure of  Stonehenge  is 

naturally  being  awaited  with  a good  deal 
of  interest.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
legal  proceedings  which  the  Times  seems 
to  suggest  will  not  arise.  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus  has  enclosed  Stonehenge  by  a 
wire  fence,  and  the  question  before  the 

Wilts  County  Council  is  whether  the 

public  have  a right  ot  access  to  this 
historic  monument.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Stonehenge  should  be  taken  charge 
of  by  public  authority,  and  we  can- 
not believe  that  a private  owner,  if 
judiciously  approached,  would  the  least 
object  to  hand  it  over  to  the  public.  It  is  of 
no  private  value,  and  if'  the  right  of  the 
public  to  the  place  is  legally  established  it 
may  very  well  result  in  all  sorts  of  people 
damaging  the  stones  unless  the  County 
Council  can  also  claim  possession  of  the 
monument ; for  the  right  of  access  does  not, 
of  course,  include  the  right  of  public  protec- 
tion, and  the  place  will  still  remain  private 
property  unless  some  amicable  arrangement 
can  be  arrived  at  between  the  Council  and 
the  present  owner. 

In  settling  the  general  clauses 
'onditions  a specification  reliance  is 

too  frequently  placed  upon 
forms  which  have  served  for  previous  con- 
tracts. Although  no  trouble  may  previously 
have  arisen,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
immunity  is  secured,  as  the  following  case 
may  demonstrate.  In  the  specification  used 
by  a well-known  architect  in  connexion  with 
an  important  building  contract  one  clause 
apparently  reserved  to  the  architect  the 
right  of  dealing  with  all  provisional  amounts 
as  he  might  think  fit.  Similar  wording  had 
been  employed  in  several  specifications  of  a | 
like  nature,  and  a feeling  of  security  was 
thereby  engendered.  Hence,  when  the 
proper  time  arrived  the  architect  proceeded 
to  issue  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 


materials  and  appliances  involving  outlay  to 
the  value  of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  building  contractor  and  the  firms 
concerned  were  equally  satisfied  in  their 
own  minds  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  in  question,  but  the  proprietors  sud- 
denly interposed  with  a claim  to  decide  for 
themselves  as  to  the  disposal  of  all  pro- 
visional  sums,  refusing  to  recognise  all 
instructions  given  by  the  architect.  Legal 
opinion  was  taken  on  both  sides,  and  it  then 
appeared  that  the  clause  relied  upon  did  not 
legally  confer  any  power  upon  the  architect 
unless  with  the  previous  consent  of  the 
proprietors.  Matters  then  became  some- 
what unpleasant,  and  an  interesting  series  of 
lawsuits  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  im- 
minent, but  ultimately  all  differences  were 
amicably  adjusted.  The  example  to  which 
we  have  referred  clearly  indicates  the  desira- 
bility of  looking  with  caution  upon  forms  of 
expression  whose  actual  value  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  certainty. 

J,HE  case  °f  " Troctor  v. 

Sanitary  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Islington  ” 
Authorities,  ApriI  ,o)  rais*s  an 

interesting  question.  The  drainage  of  one 
of  two  houses  being  defective,  the  lessee 
received  a notice  of  the  fact  from  the 
Sanitary  Authority.  The  lessee  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  work,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  repair  it  was  discovered  that  one  drain 
received  the  drainage  of  both  houses, 
which  the  Sanitary  Authority  admitted  con- 
stituted the  drain  or  sewer  for  the  repair  of 
which  they  were  liable.  The  notice  served 
on  the  lessee  seems  merely  to  have  been  a 
notification  of  the  defect  under  Section  3 
of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and 
not  an  abatement  order  under  Section  4,  for 

non-compliance  with  which  a penalty  attaches. 

The  lessee  sued  the  Sanitary  Authority 
to  recover  the  money  she  had  expended  as 
money  paid  at  their  request,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  held  that  she  had  not  acted  under 
such  compulsion  as  to  enable  her  to  recover. 
If  the  notice  had  been  an  abatement 
notice  under  Section  4,  on  the  authority  of 
the  case  "Andrew  v.  St.  Olave’s  Board 
of  Works"  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff 
could  have  recovered  both  by  virtue  of 
Section  it  of  the  Act,  whether  she  was 
compelled  to  do  the  work  or  not,  and  at 
common  law  as  having  been  compelled  to 
do  what  the  defendants  were  legally  com- 
pellable to  do.  As  regards  this  latter  point, 
however,  a defence  was  suggested  by  the 
Court  in  the  case  of  " Self  v.  Hove  Commis- 
sioners’’ that  sanitary  authorities  were  not 
deemed  to  be  under  such  compulsion  to 
do  work  when  under  their  statutory  powers. 
They  can  throw  the  liability  on  some  one 
else,  but  the  case  was  eventually  decided  on 
other  grounds. 

It  is  odd  to  note  how  un- 
rfFUm<jff  businesslike  business  men 

often  are  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters,  when  they  are  acting  in  a public 
capacity.  At  the  present  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  insists  that  there  shall 
be  a new  system  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  Falmouth,  and  the  Corporation 
is  rather  like  a horse  which  will  not  take 
the  fence  in  front  of  it.  The  last  step 
which  has  just  been  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion is  to  empower  the  surveyor  of  the 
borough  to  prepare  plans,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expenditure  which  is  apparently  re- 
quired in  order  to  carry  out  a really  ex- 
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tensive  scheme.  Men  of  business,  in 
conducting  their  own  affairs,  would  certainly 
not  act  in  such  a near-sighted  way. 
Efficient  sanitary  plans  require  to  be 
worked  out  by  an  engineer  of  experience, 
and  plans  by  an  amateur  made  in 
order  to  save  money  are  almost 
certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  experts 
who  advise  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Moreover,  in  carrying  out  any  plan  for 
sewage  schemes  in  a growing  town  such  as 
Falmouth,  or,  indeed,  in  any  similar  case,  it 
is  desirable  not  only  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  present  but  of  the  future.  For  if  a 
plan  is  carried  out  which  is  only  sufficient 
for  immediate  needs,  in  a few  years’  time  it 
may  have  to  be  enlarged  at  a much  greater 
expense  to  the  ratepayers  than  if  a more 
extensive  design  had  been  carried  into 
execution  in  the  first  instance.  Where  a 
place  is  both  a harbour  and  seaside  resort  a 
thorough  system  of  sewage  disposal  is  espe- 
cially essential ; and  it  is  absurd  to  argue 
that,  because  a p’ace  is  healthy  at  the 
present  time,  therefore  improvements  are 
not  needed,  since  the  very  object  of  them 
should  be  to  prevent  any  deterioration  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 


A Concrete  A FACTORY  building,  five 
Factory  stories  high  and  occupying  a 

Building.  site  0£  ft  by  25  ft,,  has  re- 

cently been  completed  in  Jersey  City,  having 
the  foundations,  walls,  floor  beams,  girders, 
and  roof  made  entirely  of  armoured  concrete. 
The  building  contains  about  500  yards  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  and  12  tons  of 
twisted  steel  rods,  varying  from  \ in.  to  1 in. 
square.  The  ground  floor  is  supported 
about  5 ft.  above  ground  level  on  foundation 
walls  with  expanded  bases  of  sufficient  area 
to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  unstable 
soil  to  2,000  lbs.  per  square  foot.  All 
the  floors  are  designed  for  loads  of 
250  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  each 
consists  of  a continuous  concrete  slab, 
4 in.  thick  in  the  case  of  the  ground 
floor,  and  i\  in.  thick  in  all  other  floors, 
finished  with  a i in.  granolithic  surface. 
The  floor  joists  on  the  ground  floor  are 
of  steel-concrete,  26  in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  measure  4 in.  wide  by  20  in. 
deep.  They  are  flush  with  and  supported 
by  beams  of  similar  material  and  depth,  but 
6 in.  wide,  each  made  in  two  lengths,  so  as 
to  provide  for  expansion.  On  the  upper 
floors  the  joists  and  beams  are  of  lighter 
construction,  and  flanges  are  moulded  on  the 
lower  edges  of  the  joists  to  carry  wooden 
beams,  to  which  hangers  for  shafting  may 
readily  be  secured.  Twisted  steel  rods  are 
carried  through  all  concrete  work,  and  the 
lower  portions  of  the  joists  and  beams  are 
strongly  reinforced  in  this  manner  for  with- 
standing tensile  stress.  The  steel  rods  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  sleeve-nuts,  and 
so  continuity  of  support  is  secured.  This 
factory  building  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  concrete  construction,  but  the  adoption 
of  concrete  joists  and  beams  seems  to  offer 
little  advantage,  while  the  great  depth  of 
such  members  would  frequently  be  a distinct 
drawback. 


We  have  received  from  the 

Fire-tests  on 

Hardwood  British  I' ire-prevention  Com- 

Do°rs.  mittee  the  official  Reports 

(Nos.  68  and  70  of  the  Committee’s  publica- 
tion-) of  two  sets  of  fire-tests  on  doors 
made  of  Jarrah  and  Kani  wood ; one  of  each 


in  each  test.  The  tests  were  for  resistance 

to  a fierce  fire  of  one  hour,  rising  to  a tem- 
perature of  2,000  deg.  Fahr.  In  No.  68  the 
doors  were  each  if  in.  framed  with  if  in. 
solid  panels.  In  No.  70  the  doors  were 
2 in.  four-panelled  doors,  bead  flush  both 
sides.  In  both  cases  therefore  the  panels 
were  the  same  thickness  as  the  stiles, 
but  in  No.  68  the  panels  and  stiles 
were  jointed  with  a separate  slip  piece 
mortised  into  both,  in  No.  70  they  were 
jointed  with  a tenon  worked  solid  out 
of  the  panel.  The  results  in  the  two 
tests  do  not  seem  to  have  differed 
much,  and  they  did  not  tend  to  show 
that  doors  of  these  thicknesses,  even  in 
these  hard  woods,  could  be  depended  on  for 
long  in  a fire,  though  the  results  are  no 
doubt  better  than  with  doors  of  softer  woods. 
In  No.  68  test  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  noteworthy  difference  in  the 
resisting  power  of  the  two  woods  ; but  in 
No.  70  test  it  is  noted  that  at  the  close  of 
the  test  the  Jarrah  was  still  standing,  while 
the  Karri  door  was  practically  destroyed. 
The  Committee  intend  to  have  some  more 
tests  with  doors  made  ot  these  Australian 
woods.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result  of  tests  with  solid  3-in. 
cross-barred  doors,  made  with  as  few  joints 
as  possible.  

T . , The  annual  Report  of  the 

Liverpool  1 . 

Architectural  Liverpool  Architectural  Society 
Society.  records  that  the  fifty-fourth 

session  (1901 -2)  has  been  marked  by  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Society,  the  official 

title  of  which  is  now  "The  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  (Incorporated).’’  The  Coun- 
cil made  an  effort  for  the  omission  of  the 
awkward  addition  of  the  last  word,  but  it 
appears  that  the  Board  of  Trade  insisted  on 
it.  We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Report,  in  regard  to  the  Liverpool 

Cathedral  question  : — 

“ The  year  has  witnessed  the  second  attempt  to 
provide  Liverpool  with  a Cathedral.  During  the 
spring  of  1901  it  was  rumoured  that  a committee  of 
prominent  Churchmen,  who  were  investigating  the 
advantages  of  the  various  sites,  had  decided  on 
the  blunted  triangle  known  as  Monument-place  ; 
but  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  all  architects,  it  was 
announced  that  they  had  selected  St.  James  Mount. 
The  Council  took  immediate  steps  to  protest ; they 
drafted  a report  which  was  adopted  by  the  Society 
at  a special  meeting  and  sent  to  the  Press  and  the 
members  of  the  Cathedral  Committee.  Owing  to 
unforeseen  circumstances  no  protest  could  be  made 
at  the  public  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
June  17,  when  the  choice  of  St.  James  site  was 
ratified.  The  Council,  although  deeply  regretting 
the  decision  of  the  meeting,  has  taken  no  further 
steps  to  oppose  what  was  evidently  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  those  outside  the  profession.” 

We  expect  that  the  cathedral,  if  built  at  all, 
will  now  be  built  on  the  architecturally  un- 
suitable site  that  has  been  selected  ; but  we 
are  none  the  less  of  opinion  that  it  is  a mis- 
take, and  that  this  will  be  admitted  when, 
probably,  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 


A Restored  0NE  ^atest  additions  to 

Fountain  in  the  restored  monuments  of  the 
Rome.  Eternal  City  is  an  elegantly 
designed  fountain  in  the  somewhat  cold 
classic  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Carlo  Fontana,  the  architect  who  did  so 
much  to  transform  the  work  of  Bernini  at 
the  old  Pontifical  palace  of  Montecitorio. 
This  fountain  has  a certain  originality.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  vases 
one  within  another,  with  an  upward  shoot- 


ing jet  of  water,  within  a severely  outlined 
frontispiece — an  archway  in  the  Roman 
Doric  order  against  an  otherwise  blank 
wall — above  which  is  placed  one  of  the 
usual  inscriptions  surmounted  by  the  Papal 
arms  of  the  period.  The  whole  forms  a 
pleasing  courtyard  design  in  a crowded 
city,  and  suggests  the  usual  Roman  design 
for  such  monuments  which  culminates  in 
the  celebrated  Trevi  fountain.  The  fountain 
is  situated  in  an  inner  court  of  the  present 
Italian  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  a 
formerly  dusty  and  uninteresting  cour 
d'honneur  has  been  turned  into  a luxuriant 
garden  with  this  agreeable  feature  in  the 
midst.  


At  the  Spring  Exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Tooth  & Messrs.  Tooth  & Son’s  Gallery 

Sons' Gallery.  , . , 

in  the  Haymarket  a special 
feature  is  made  of  a collection  of  landscapes 
by  Mr.  David  Farquharson,  which  occupy 
the  small  outer  gallery.  These  are  mostly 
of  Scotch  scenery,  and  are  very  good,  broad 
in  style  and  full  of  powerful  open-air  effect. 
Among  the  most  striking  are  "Golden 
Autumn,  Glen  Falloch  ’ and  11  Summer 
Showers,  Ben  Venue."  In  the  main  exhi- 
bition in  the  large  room  the  central  work  is 
a sacred  picture  by  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret 
“ Madone,”  a rather  curious  medley  ot  a 
visionary  Madonna  with  realistic  surround- 
ings ; the  face  and  the  general  pose  of  mother 
and  infant  are  very  pleasing,  but  the  picture 
as  a whole  is  a rather  bewildering  conception. 
Among  the  other  works  are  a fine  though 
small  sunset  scene  by  M.  Harpignies,  “ Site 
d’ltalie”;  a specimen  of  M.  Gdrome  (41) 
not  quite  at  his  best ; a fine  Meissonier,  “ Les 
Bons  Amis  " ; a characteristic  piece  of  bluster 
by  M.  Roybet— the  modern  Frank  Hals,  as 
he  may  be  called  ; a beautiful  little  landscape 
of  the  highest  finish,  “Midday5  (71),  hy  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Davis  ; two  or  three  good  Dutch 
genre  and  family  scenes  by  Herr  Neuhys  ; a 
couple  of  Mr.  Blinlts’s  inimitable  dogs;  and 
several  brilliant  little  works  by  M.  Gallegos, 
among  which  “SeekingNew  Mission  Fields’’ 
is  remarkable  for  point  and  humour  as  well 
as  for  finished  execution. 


At  Mr.  McLean’s  Exhibition  in 


Mr.  McLean’s  Haymarket  there  is  to  be 
( raHery . geeQ  wbat  may  be  called  a 

ypical  work  of  M.  Bouguereau’s  (for  those 


Kiss,”  exchanged  between  two  of  the  artist’s 
charming  child  figures— the  classical,  not  the 
rustic,  variety— perfect  in  design  and  draw- 
ing and  delicate  in  colour.  As  a type  of 
the  supremely  pretty  in  art  no  one 
could  surpass  it.  By  M.  Roybet  there 
is  "A  Dutch  Burgomaster,”  obviously 
painted  from  the  same  model  as  the 
" Standard-bearer”  in  the  next-door  gallery. 
M.  Leon  Lhermitte’s  " Gleaners  ’’  is  a 
powerful  landscape  in  his  severe  and  un- 
compromising style.  Beyond  these  there 
are  no  works  in  the  large  room  that 
are  of  the  first  order  of  interest;  Mr. 
Hurt’s  imitation  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham— 
" A Showery  Day— A Glen  near  Inveroran,” 


is  very  successful  in  that  sense ; but  then 
Mr.  Graham  did  it  first.  The  best  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  in  the  small  outer  room, 
where  there  is  a fine  example  of  Diaz,  and 
examples  of  the  work  of  M.  Jacque,  Mr. 
Fritz  Thaulow,  and  M.  Harpignies,  who  is 
represented  among  other  things  by  a large 
gloomy  brown  picture,  " The  Long  Rocks  in 
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the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  which  has  a 
power  of  its  own  in  a somewhat  depressing 
way. 

At  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 

Mr.  Wallace  . „.  . , .. 

Rimington’s  ot  P me  Arts  there  is  on 

Exhibition.  vjew  a collection  of  water- 
colours by  Mr.  Wallace  Rimington,  under 
the  title,  “ England  and  Spain,  Contrasted 
in  Landscape  and  Architecture.”  This 
is  an  interesting  programme  for  an  exhi- 
bition, and  has  been  very  well  carried 
out  in  a series  of  drawings  which  are 
noteworthy  both  for  landscape  effect  and 
for  the  treatment  of  the  buildings.  Some 
piquant  contrasts  are  arranged  in  the  hang- 
ing ; the  rich  and  florid  architecture  of  the 
“ Cloisters,  Pamplona  Cathedral,”  for  in- 
stance, hanging  above  a representation  of  the 
sober  dulness  of  the  tower  of  " St.  Mary  of 
the  Steps,  Exeter,”  and  other  similar  con- 
trasts may  be  noticed.  “ Exeter  from  the 
Canal”  (25)  is  an  admirable  work  ; so  is  “A 
Patio  in  Zaragoza  ” (23) ; and  many  others 
might  be  named.  The  collection  is  well 
worth  a visit. 

We  learn  that  a collection  of 
ChiSceneryan'S  drawings  illustrating  the  scenic 
effects  in  the  Shakespearian 
revivals  and  other  plays  produced  by  Charles 
Kean  during  the  years  1851  to  1859,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Paget,  a niece  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  and  will  shortly  be  on  view 
in  the  museum.  The  drawings  were  made 
for  Charles  Kean  by  his  principal  scenic 
artists,  Messrs.  Telbin,  Grieve,  Cuthbert, 
Gordon,  and  F.  Lloyds,  as  records  of  the 
plays.  It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  see 
how  these  designs  will  compare  with  some 
of  the  recent  remarkable  efforts  in  scenic 
mounting.  In  regard  to  the  architectural 
details  of  his  Shakespearian  scenes  Kean 
was,  we  believe,  much  assisted  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  the  former  editor  of 
this  journal. 


ABBEY  DORE. 

Aiteals  are  being  made  for  lunds  for  the 
further  repair  of  the  celebrated  and  interesting 
church  of  Abbey  Dore,  the  only  Cistercian 
Presbytery  in  England  still  used  for  public 
worship.  The  work  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  who  knows  the  building 
probably  belter  than  any  one  else,  and  whose 
name  is  a guarantee  that  nothing  will  be 
attempted  in  the  way  of  “ restoration  ” in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  fact 
that  the  church  is  in  modern  use  for  service  of 
course  emphasises  the  necessity  for  keeping  it 
in  repair. 

The  work  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
has  been  divided  into  the  following  sections  : 
(i.)  The  Tower,  (ii.)  The  Roofs  and  Ceilings, 
(iii.)  The  Main  Fabric,  Porch,  and  Glazing, 
(iv.)  The  Floors  and  Drainage.  Tenders  were 
invited  for  the  whole  work,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Collins  & Godfrey,  of  Tewkesbury,  was 
accepted.  The  amount  is  4,395/.  By  Septem- 
ber last  the  Committee  had  raised  1,429/.,  and 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  sections  (i.) 
and  (iv.)  at  a cost  of  1,180/.,  as  the  state  of  the 
building  rendered  immediate  attention  im- 
perative. 

These  parts  should  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  it 
is  obviously  most  desirable  for  the  safety  of 
the  fabric  that  the  roofs  and  ceilings  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay.  The  plaster  has 
been  falling  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
defects  in  the  stone  tile  roof  above  are  con- 
stantly aggravating  the  mischief.  Abbey  Dore 
is  a poor  agricultural  parish,  and  without  help 
from  outside  the  parish  it  will  be  impossible  to 
save  the  church  from  ruin. 

The  following  is  the  architect’s  Report  on 
the  work  up  to  the  present  time  : — 

"Section  1. — The  Tower. — On  carefully  examining 


the  Tower.  I found  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
take  down  anything  below  the  string  course  of  the 
embattled  parapet.  The  parapet  itself  on  being 
taken  down  has  proved  to  be  partly  composed  of 
worked  stones  taken  by  the  builders  of  1633  from 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  in  two  instances 
interesting  inscriptions  were  found  recording  the 
names  of  benefactors  to  the  church,  of  thirteenth 
century  date.  These  stones  have  been  carefully  pre- 


described the  bad  state  in  which  I found  them,  and 
as  time  goes  on  their  condition  does  not,  of  course, 
improve.  The  spring  and  summer  will  allord  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  really 
urgent  work,  and  if  the  remaining  sections  can  be 
taken  in  hand  before  or  at  the  completion  of  the 
present  ones,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  removing 
the  plant  or  stopping  the  works  in  any  way,  a matter 
which  I need  hardly  point  out  is  a most  important 
one  in  work  of  this  kind. 


f\e>BEY  DORE.  CHURCH 
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served.  The  parapet  is,  generally  speaking,  in  good 
condition,  and  but  few  new  stones  will  be  required. 
The  string  course  below,  however,  is  much  worn. 
The  old  stone  tile  roof  has  been  removed,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  were  found  to  be  very  much 
decayed.  A temporary  roof  has  been  erected  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  new  roof,  which  will  be  of 
low  pitch  and  covered  with  lead,  with  the  old  rod 
and  vane  re  fixed. 

Section  IV. — The  Floor  ami  Drainage. — The  work 
in  connexion  with  this  section  has  brought  to  light 
a great  many  interesting  details  of  the  old  monastic 
church.  At  the  time  the  paving  was  laid  down  by 
Viscount  Scudamore  in  1634,  the  accumulated  soil 
was  evidently  only  roughly  levelled  to  receive  if. 
On  this  paving  bemg  taken  up.  a great  quantity  of 
loose  earth,  stones,  bones,  and  skulls  were  found, 
and  also  much  of  the  encaustic  tile  pavement  and 
painted  grisaille  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  church 
the  ancient  levels  were  found,  and  in  relaying  the 
pavement  these  old  levels  have  been  followed.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  walls  have  sunk  consider- 
ablv,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  tower  erected 
by  Scudamore  at  the  junction  of  the  presbytery  and 
south  transept,  and  here  the  paving  has  been 
stopped  so  as  to  expose  the  original  levels.  The 
graves,  where  found,  have  been  filled  in  with  lime 
concrete,  and  the  paving,  set  in  cement,  has  been 
laid  on  a bed  of  concrete  not  less  than  6 in.  in 
depth,  and  in  many  places  of  greater  thickness. 
The  old  paving  has  been  re-used  and  all  the  in- 
scribed stones  relaid. 

The  recovery  of  the  old  levels  has  also  exposed 
th  foundations  of  three  out  of  the  five  altars  that 
stood  in  the  chapels  of  the  ambulatory  behind  the 
sacrarium  and  the  foundations  of  the  screen  walls 
lhat  divided  the  chapels  from  one  another.  In  this 
part  of  the  church  were  four  holes  about  4 ft. 
square,  in  which  were  found  worked  stones,  among 
them  being  fragments  of  an  aumbrey  and  piscina. 
In  the  north  aisle  a very  delicately  carved  stone, 
probably  the  angle  of  a canopy  of  a tomb,  was 
found,  and  some  shafts  and  bases  belonging  to  the 
same.  Fragments  of  one  of  the  incomplete  eiiigies 
at  the  east  end  were  also  discovered. 

The  encaustic  tile  paving  is  of  three  kinds  (1.) 
Tiles  having  shields  of  arms  of  families,  local  an- 
other wise.  (2.)  Embossed  tiles  of  diamond  shape, 
mostly  with  a green  glaze.  (3.)  Conventional 
foliage  patterns  ; and  (4)  tiles  with  inscriptions,  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  maker,  Martin.  Asides 
these  are  a great  number  of  pla.n  tiles  with  good 
green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black  glaze.  These  tiles 
are  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  and 
early  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  painted  grisaille  glass  was  found  in  cons  der- 
able  quantities  in  the  north  aisle  and  north  tran- 
sept,  and  some  of  it  still  retains  the  conventional 
designs  that  were  characteristic  of  glass  ot  this 
date  Much  of  it  will,  I hope,  prove  to  he  in  sufli- 
ciently  sound  condition  for  use  in  some  of  the 

windows  exterior  the  accumulated  soil  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  is  being  removed.  The  south  walls 
had  been  partly  cleared  a few  years  ago, _ but  < :ne 
earth  remained  for  a depth  of  3 ft.  on  the  north 
side,  and  nearly  6 ft.  on  the  west.  A good  many 
fragments  of  worked  stone  and  encaustic  tiles  have 
been  found,  but  the  work  is  still  incomplete,  and  the 
results  will  be  given  in  a later  report 

The  work  included  in  the  present  sections  will 
in  all  probability  be  completed  early  m the  coming 
spring*,  and  I wish  again  to  draw  the  attention  ot  the 
Committee  to  the  dangerous  condition  o the  plaster 
ceilings  and  the  roofs  generally.  My  original  report 


Roland  W.  Paul.” 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a sketch 
made  by  the  architect,  shows  better  than 
words  how  much  some  portions  of  the  church 
are  in  need  of  immediate  repair. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A special  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  last  week,  in 
the  Meeting  room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  vice- 
president,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
following  alterations  and  additions  to  the  by- 
laws : — By-law  26  : Substitute  the  words 
“ First  ordinary  general  meeting  ” in  place  of 
“Annual  general  meeting.”  By-law  30  : Omit 
the  words  “ Hon.  Auditors.”  Omit  by-law  36. 
By-law  42  to  read  : “ 42.  The  first  general 
meeting  during  each  session  shall  be  the 
annual  general  meeting  for  that  session,  and  at 
such  meeting  the  prizes  shall  be  distributed, 
the  president  shall  deliver  an  address,  and 
short  addresses  shall  be  invited  from  senior 
members  of  the  profession.  At  the  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  each  session  a state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  Association  duly 
audited  by  a professional  accountant  shall  be 
laid  before  the  members.” 

The  Chairman  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  he  moved  that  the  above  proposals 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  sub- 
sequently held. 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
read,  Messrs.  H.  C.  W.  Dod  and  J.  A.  Maxwell- 
Stirling  were  elected  members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  hon. 
secretary,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Dixon  Butler  for  allowing  a party  of  mem- 
bers to  visit  the  Cannon-row  Police-station  on 
the  22nd  ult. 

New  Premises  Fund. 


The  Chairman  said  that  the  following  ad- 
ditional donations  to  the  New  Premises  Fund 
had  been  received,  i.c.,  The  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Clothworkers,  50/.  ; Messrs.  J.  T. 
Christopher,  10/.  10s.  ; C.  Harrison  Townsend, 
10/.  10s. ; Louis  Ambler,  5/.  5s  ; A.  M.  Torrance, 
r/.  5s.;  C.  F.  Longden,  5/.;  H.  Longden,  5 /.;  F. 
Lishman,  3/.;  R.  W.  Collier,  2/.  2s.:  C.  Dunch, 
2/.  2s. ; E.  W.  Lees,  2I.  2s. ; A.  W.  Pap  worth, 
2 /’  *2S.’;  and  J.  D.  Slater,  1 /.  is.  The  total 
amount  so  far  received  amounts  to  4,042/. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Clothworkers  for  their  donation. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Elemen- 
tary Water-colour  class  had  commenced  and 
that  as  there  were  several  vacancies,  the  secre- 
tary would  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  join. 

He  also  announced  that  the  Day  School 
Summer  term  would  commence  on  April  14, 
the  Sketching  and  Measuring  Class  on  April  15, 
and  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  Class  on  the 

^MnBalfour  announced  the  following  dona- 
tions to  the  Library  “ Gas  and  Gas  Fittings,” 
Builder  Student  Series,  presented  by  the  pub- 
lishers • “ Suggestions  as  to  the  Planning  of 
Poor  Law  Buildings,"  by  P.  Gordon  Smith, 
presented  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Knight 

& Co.  r . , 

The  House  List. 

The  Chairman  read  the  House  List,  as 
follows  _ TI 

President,  Mr.  H.  1.  Hare. 

Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pile  and  L. 

Ambler.  ™ t it 

Committee  : Messrs.  F.  D.  Clapham,  Hon. 
A McGarel  Hogg.  Arnold  Mitchell,  G.  H.  F. 
Prvnne  W.  H.  Rallies,  A.  B.  Thomas,  H. 
Tanner!  inn,  F.  C.  Elder,  R.  H.  Weymouth 
E.  H.  Sim,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  G.  B.  Larvill, 
W.  H.  Selh-Smilh,  and  W.  J.  Tapper. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  MacLaren  Ross. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  Hooper. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : Messr  . R.  S.  Balfour  and 
H.  P.  G.  Maule. 

Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamieson. 

Hon.  Assistant  Librarians  : Messrs.  W.  A.  S. 
Pettit  and  G.  H.  Lovegrove. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  he  had  read  would  be  nomi- 
ni! ed  at  the  next  meeting,  when  any  two 
members  would  be  entitled  to  make  additional 
nominations. 


The  Preservation ! of  Ancient  Buildings. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  then  read  the  following 


paper : — 

I fear  my  selection  may  be  of  too  antiquated 
and  archaeological  a subject  to  interest  the  very 
latter-day  architect  who  works  in  up-to-date 
styles,  and  who  is  apt  to  be  indoctrinated  with 
the  view  that  in  architecture  archaeology  has 
no  proper  place,  but  is  merely  a curb  upon  his 
rational  (or  irrational)  imaginings. 

I confess  that  I approach  my  task  with 
some  misgiving,  but  if  I have  seemed  to  you  on 
your  first  thought  to  be  asking  your  attention 
to  only  the  dry  bones  of  architecture,  I shall 
do  my  best  to  suggest  to  you — certainly  by 
inference  if  not  directly — that  these  are  no  dry 
bones  at  all,  but  that  there  lies  within  the 
scope  of  what  we  are  about  to  consider  many 
a pungent  thought  for  each  of  us  ; and  that  as 
there  is  no  more  difficult,  thorny,  and  respon- 
sible branch  of  our  many-sided  calling,  so 
there  is  none  more  absorbing  or  interesting  if 
approached  in  the  true  spirit,  or  more  valuable 
in  its  object  lessons  and  training. 

To  the  man  of  sympathy  and  imagination  it 
is  a real  delight  to  watch  the  history  of  an 
ancient  building  unfold  itself  little  by  little — 
to  discover  that  the  greater  his  learning,  just 
so  much  the  more  will  it  whisper  to  him  its 
secrets.  True  it  is  that  much  knowledge  and 
more  imagination  are  needed  to  invest  this 
branch  of  our  craft  with  its  full  significance  ; 
equally  true  also  that  imagination  must  not  be 
permitted  to  outstrip  knowledge.  We  owe 
much  of  ever  fresh  interest  to  the  realisation, 
late  in  the  centuries  though  it  has  come  to  us, 
that  in  every  piece  of  wrought  stone  or  wood, 
almost  in  every  brick,  may  be  hidden  some 
definite  history  of  the  past,  of  its  art  or  lack  of 
it  ; some  tale  of  the  manner  of  men  our 
forbears  were,  at  any  period,  in  any  locality. 
Without  this  knowledge,  derived  from  man's 
handiwork,  history  may  be — has  been — 
written  awry.  With  it,  evidences  derived 
from  documents  acquire  a double  value.  The 
two  sources  are  mutually  reflexive — taken 
together  may  become  luminous.  And  it  is 
part  of  our  business  as  architects,  to  preserve 
this  one,  which  is  complimentary  to  the  written 
record.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised  all  too 
late  that  such  preservation  is  a deep  and 
difficult  science,  which  is  undermined  with 
pitfalls. 

My  endeavour  shall  be  to  crystallise  its 
somewhat  indeterminate  ethics  into  a form 
which,  I would  fain  hope,  may  be  helpful  in 
our  practice. 


me  Lamp  oi  Memory  shines  brighte 
when  trimmed  and  lighted  by  John  Ruski 
whose  eloquent  essay  I commend  to  all,  bo 
those  who  have  studied  it  in  youth  ai 
perhaps  put  it  by  upon  the  shelf,  and  also  o 
younger  friends  who  come  with  freshness  ai 
enthusiasm  to  an  absorbing  subject.  Su< 
winged  words  as  these  will  not  weary  you 
the  repetition.  Speaking  of  memory,  he  says  : 

"Seven  Lamps,"  p.  178:  “It  is  as  the  ce 
tralisation  and  protectress  of  this  sacr< 
influence  that  architecture  is  to  be  regardi 
by  us  with  the  most  serious  thought.  We  m; 
live  without  her  and  worship  without  her,  b 
we  cannot  remember  without  her." 

Or  again  : “ If  there  is  any  joy  in  the  thoug 
of  being  remembered  hereafter  which  can  gi 
strength  to  present  exertion,  or  patience 
present  endurance,  there  are  two  duties  r 
specting  national  architecture  whose  impor 
ance  it  is  impossible  to  overrate — the  first, 
render  the  architecture  of  the  day  historica 
and  the  second,  to  preserve  as  its  most  precio 
of  inheritance?,  that  of  past  ages.” 

Again  : “ We,  as  we  live  and  work,  are  to  1 
always  thinking  of  those  who  are  to  come  aft 
us  ; that  what  we  do  may  be  serviceable  as  f, 
as  we  can  make  it  for  them  as  well  as  for  ou 
selves.  Then,  when  we  die,  it  is  the  duty 
those  who  come  after  us  to  accept  this  wo. 
of  ours  with  thanks  and  remembrance,  n 
thrusting  it  aside  or  tearing  it  down  tl 
moment  they  think  they  have  no  use  for  it.” 


Such  only  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  must 
seize  upon  our  difficult  task.  The  semblance 
of  any  other,  and,  above  all,  any  lurking  sus- 
picion of  lucre,  and  the  word  may  be  passed  at 
once  that  we  are  not  fit  for  it.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  very  marrow  of  the  subject  in  the 
words  of  a master  of  impressive  language. 
Restoration,  Reparation,  Preservation,  Pro- 
tection, call  it  what  you  will,  this  is  our  task 
and  none  other,  to  save  the  past  for  the  future, 
to  hand  down  intact,  if  may  be,  to  posterity, 
what  has  been  bequeathed  to  us. 

Now,  I have  already  indicated  that  the  subject 
is,  as  the  centuries  go,  a new  one.  In  Ruskin’s 
sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  (I  hope)  it 
appeals  to  us  all,  it  was  to  the  ancients  quite 
unknown — except  in  relation  to  literature. 
As  to  our  Mediaeval  forefathers,  although 
there  are  a few  definite  instances  where 
ancient  work  was  preserved,  either  for  its 
sanctity,  or  for  practical  reasons,  or  for 
glorification,  they  were,  as  you  all  know,  the 
most  impenitent  sinners.  They  implicitly 
believed— and,  generally,  not  without  good 
reason— in  their  ability  at  any  moment  to  do 
something  better  than  what  they  found,  how- 
ever beautiful. 

The  eighth  Henry’s  respect  for  antiquity  I 
need  not  call  to  your  mind  ; and  yet  the  very 
destruction  wrought  by  him  and  his  assassins 
seems,  through  reaction,  to  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  a reverence,  which,  fructified  again  by 
the  depredations  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  Puritans,  became  first  a feeble  sapling,  but 
in  these  latter  days  has  grown  strong  (I  will 
not  say  quite  healthy),  and  appeals  more  or 
less  sentimentally  to  most  men  of  culture  and 
attainment.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a cult,  or, 
indeed,  two  cults.  The  one  of  Restoration, 
which,  in  the  honest  hopes  of  preservation  or 
revival,  has — unwittingly,  no  doubt,  but  no  less 
ignorantly  and  ruthlessly — destroyed;  the  other 
of  Preservation,  which  has,  again  by  the  force 
of  reaction,  become  a fetish — a species  of 
fanaticism — often  so  wanton  and  uncontrolled 
as  to  set  men’s  faces  against  a great  and  good 
cause,  at  times  inventive  of  schemes  silly- 
seeming  to  the  man  of  plain  sense. 

The  Cambridge  Camden  Society  did  much 
to  foster  those  principles  of  restoration  which 
consist  mainly  in  the  would-be  recovery  of 
more  ancient  forms  at  the  expense  of  later.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  enunciated  some  wise  principles 
in  his  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  for  con- 
servative restoration,  and  abjured  the  same 
principles  steadfastly  upon  the  many  occasions 
when  our  greatest  historical  buildings  fell  into 
his  hands — not  do  I think  for  one  moment 
consciously  or  wilfully.  But  one  of  the  first 
warnings  in  carrying  out  this  fascinating  work 
in  actual  practice  will  be  to  work  steadfastly 
upon  the  curb.  As  years  advance,  and  oppor- 
tunities increase,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative  to  draw  the  rein  tighter.  The 
temptation  to  attempt  the  reconstruction  of  the 
past — restoration,  instead  of  preservation — can 
grow  like  a fungus,  as  it  did  with  Scott,  and 
plunged  a great  and  deserved  reputation  in  the 
dust. 

We  may  take  another  warning  from  our 
neighbours  abroad.  In  France  and  Germany, 
and  in  Italy  also  (although  there  the  fortunately 
growing  influence  of  Signor  Commendatore 
Boni  has  helped  to  stay  the  regrettable  prac- 
tices in  vogue),  the  idea  that  the  past  may  be 
preserved  by  its  wholesale  destruction,  and  the 
reconstruction  in  its  place  of  the  would-be 
past  most  pleasing  to  the  fancy  of  the  recon- 
structor, and  the  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
less  in  favour  of  the  more  interesting  history, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  evidences  of  the  one  in 
favour  of  the  other,  have  gone  far  to  wipe  off 
the  slate  the  great  historical  buildings  as  such. 
They  have  in  the  process  been  largely  trans- 
ferred to  the  pages  of  erudite  monographs,  th? 
actual  buildingshaving  become  cast-iron  echoes 
of  themselves. 

Viollet-le-Duc  deliberately  sets  before  him- 
selt  the  goal  of  recovering  the  supposed  form 
of  a building  at  that  precise  period  of  its 
existence  which  he  pedantically  elects  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  or  most  interesting  or 
both.  All  the  overlying  evidences  of  other 
periods  are  to  give  way  ; and  when  those  evi- 
dences sought  are  not  found,  they  may  be 
manufactured  in  the  form  in  which  the  eminent 
professor  thinks,  in  his  erudition,  most  pro- 
bable and  harmonious. 

This  phase  has  its  roots  in  a species  of  un- 
holy pride,  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  any 
past  century  could  do  work  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  the  present. 

I can  give  no  better  illustration  than  the 
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reconstruction  of  Leon  Cathedral  in  Spain. 
The  fayades,  our  guide-book  tells  us  with  satis- 
faction, “ have  been  purged  of  their  Renais- 
sance disfigurements."  Observe  the  inanity 
of  the  “Gothic”  which  has  taken  their  place, 
although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sen  or  Madrazo,  the  architect,  some 
clever  under-building  has  been  accomplished 
to  the  arcades  and  other  parts  which  were 
seriously  jeopardised  by  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake and  subsequent  neglect.  But  there  is 
great  prodigality  of  new  stone  in  all  these 
works. 

The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Carcassonne, 
upon  which,  under  Le  - Due,  the  French 
Government  has  wasted  untold  thousands,  and 
aided  by  which  Le-Duc  was  able  to  lay  before 
us  with  a scholarly  intuition  and  definiteness 
worthy  of  all  praise,  the  history  and  science  of 
Romanesque  and  Mediaeval  fortification,  forms 
a striking,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  method,  even  in  erudite  hands. 
The  further  works  now  in  progress  in  which 
Le-Duc's  methods  are  being  carried  forward, 
are  really  more  comical  than  words  can  express. 
One  is  indeed  tempted  to  ask  if  these  men  are 
quite  sane.  All  over  Europe  works  of  a similar 
kind  have  been  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  still  are,  in  active  progress,  and  yet  the 
modern  spirit  of  a newly  emancipated  conti- 
nent is  such  that  these  gross  misprisions  of 
antiquity  are  warmly  approved,  and  mediaeval 
travesties  are  too  often  regarded  as  glorious 
national  monuments. 

If  I am  asked  for  examples,  they  occur  in  every 
town,  almost  in  every  village.  Augouleme, 
with  hardly  an  ancient  stone  left  undisturbed  ; 
Leon  largely  rebuilt  ; Upsala  a modern  build- 
ing ; St.  Mark's,  Venice,  externally  an  engineer’s 
construction  ; S.  Front,  Perigueux,  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out  of  its  remarkable  history  ; 
Albi  restored,  and  now  being  re-restored 
apparently  for  the  sole  cause  that  the  French 
Government  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  its 
wealth  ; that  marvellous  courtyard  of  St. 
Gregorio,  at  Valladolid,  wrecked  and  rebuilt, 
and  all  its  wondrous  carvings  scraped  up  into 
soapy  whiteness  ; the  delightful  sculpture  of 
Wisby  being  recarved  because  the  architect 
(he  told  me  so  himself)  thinks  they  are  archaic 
and  the  heads  too  big  for  the  bodies,  and  that 
he  can  draw  them  better,  brilliant  draughtsman 
as  he  undoubtedly  is  ; Trondhjem  and  Stavan- 
ger new  cut,  Frederiksborgslot  restored  by  a 
brewer  like  unto  a public  bar.  And  in  Germany ! 
The  restorations  made  in  Germany  are  more 
appalling  than  words  can  tell.  I know  not 
where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop  in  referring  to 
them. 

I am  not  exempting  our  own  country.  We 
have  suffered  grievously — irrevocably  — and 
not  the  least  from  the  curious  revivalist  heresy 
that  the  art  of  architecture  stopped  short  in  the 
year  of  grace  1534.  We  are  still  suffering,  but 
fortunately  a sounder  sense  of  proportion, 
which  I am  here  to  advocate  to-night,  the  sense 
of  preservation,  is  gradually  making  headway 
among  us,  and  here  and  there  some  remnants 
are  left  to  be  saved  almost  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  show  us  and  the  future  what  has  been 
wrecked  under  the  hungry  wave  of  resto- 
ration. 

In  passing,  I refer  to  one  other  “grim” 
one-man  school  of  destructive  restoration, 
which  is  fortunately  individual  and  unique — 
the  brutal,  ignorant,  conceited,  self-opiniunated 
“school”  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  It  has  been 
as  much  a disgrace  to  the  century  and  the 
Church  which  permitted  it,  as  to  the  man  who 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  direct  and  to  pay 
for  it.  Silence  is  perhaps  most  meet  where 
memory  is  pain. 

Parallel  with  this,  but  unfortunately  on  a 
wider  plane,  is  the  rapid  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  to  make  way  for  so-called  modern 
improvements,  a process  for  which  I venture 
to  think  our  successors  will  curse  us  pretty 
roundly.  We  witnessed  only  lately  how  our 
County  Council,  priding  itself  on  its  enlighten- 
ment and  supporting  a Committee  for  the  regis- 
tration of  ancient  monuments,  nevertheless 
disgracefully  destroyed  one  of  the  few  remnants 
of  the  East  End,  that  desert  of  modern  dingi- 
ness. I refer  to  Tudor  House,  of  course,  which 
had  to  make  way  for  an  extra  bit  of  asphalte. 

But  Preservation,  too,  has  its  extreme  forms 
which,  like  all  extremes,  carry  their  dangers  to 
a good  cause  ; and  in  antithesis  to  the  extreme 
continental  practice  of  restoration,  let  us 
consider  our  own  extreme  cult  of  preservation, 
which  carries  something  of  fanaticism  with  it. 

But  I should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
am  most  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  primary 
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tenets  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 

Ancient  Buildings.  No  one  recognises  more 
fully  the  need  there  was  for  some  earnest  and 
tenacious  effort  to  stay  the  work  of  unreasoning 
and  ruthless  restoration,  which  has  already 
(always  with  the  very  best  intentions)  destroyed 
so  much  of  the  choicest  beauties  and  deepest 
interests  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
inherit  from  our  predecessors. 

But  agreeing  thus  heartily  with  the  aims  and 
tenets  of  the  society,  I must  not  be  held  to 
endorse  all  its  methods.  These  seem  not  in- 
frequently to  be  directed  to  defeat  its  best 
objects — sometimes  by  exaggeration — some- 
times even  by  childishness  of  statement — some- 
times by  the  use  of  language  seemingly  cal- 
culated to  annoy  (the  Society  is  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  pinpricks),  too  often  by  carelessness  or 
error,  which  come  ill  from  those  who  affect 
infallibility  of  judgment.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  against  the  Society  that  while  it  is  the 
only  organised  upholder  of  a much-needed 
propaganda,  it  not  infrequently  goes  far  to  set 
those  who  might  be  and  would  be  earnest 
supporters  against  the  good  cause,  which  many 
of  us  have  a right  to  claim  as  our  own,  with  an 
enthusiasm  as  deep  as  the  Society’s  most  ardent 
member. 

Now,  I commend  the  various  advisatory 
leaflets  issued  by  the  Society,  with  special 
mention  of  Professor  Church’s  recent  admir- 
able excursus  upon  wall  paintings.  They  are 
generally  sound  and  practical  and  instructive. 
But  there  will  not  be  found  very  succinctly  laid 
down  the  following  somewhat  inchoate  and 
elusive  principles  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  cull  briefly  from  some  examples  executed 
and  statements  made  by  members  of  the 
Society  : — 

1.  As  a general  axiom,  an  ancient  building 
is  to  be  considered  as  a gem  in  a glass  case. 
To  touch  or  disturb  it  in  any  manner  whatever 
is  an  act  of  sacrilege  (a  sentiment  with  which 
I,  for  one,  heartily  concur). 

2.  Nevertheless,  you  may  whitewash  it  to 
any  extent.  You  may  rake  out  the  inside  of 
the  walls,  and  substitute  blue  brick  for  old  core 
without  stint.  You  may  rebuild  or  finish  an 
interior  with  blue  bricks,  or  you  may  patch  up 
cracks  externally  with  blue  bricks. 

3.  But  you  may  not  patch  them  up  with  the 
original  material  of  which  the  wall  is  built. 
That  is  counterfeit. 

4.  When  you  come  to  tracery,  however,  you 
may  repair  that  in  stone,  and  make  such  a 
copy  of  the  old  as  you  may  be  capable  of. 
That,  somehow,  is  not  counterfeit. 

5.  You  must  underpin  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. 

6.  And  just  as  you  may  use  whitewash  you 
may  also  use  plaster.  You  may,  indeed, 

“ restore  ” ancient  plaster  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  obnoxious  word.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Society  there  is  some  special  virtue  in  plaster 
as  a mediaeval  building  material,  which  claims 
for  it  a treatment  more  exacting  than  you 
might  accord  to  highly  wrought  stone  or 
timber,  let  us  say. 

7.  Finally,  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  may  advertise  you  and 
itself,  or  you  may  advertise  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  and  yourself 
in  the  Press,  or  on  quaintly  lettered  or  ill-spelt 
tablets — if,  that  is,  you  are  acting  under  its 
aegis. 

8.  But  woe  betide  you  if  you  attempt  any- 
thing whatever  in  any  direction  in  connexion 
with  an  old  building  without  such  imprimatur. 

Here,  then,  I have  briefly  referred  to  the 
methods  of  the  extreme  schools  on  either  side. 
The  first  is  purely  destructive,  and  is  fraught 
with  disaster  to  the  true  preservation  of 
antiquity.  It  has  given  us  mainly  blight  and 
December  leaves.  The  second  is  apt  to 
destroy  in  its  strenuous  endeavour  to  do 
otherwise  than  restore  in  the  extreme  sense 
in  which  it  rightly  believes  the  first  destroys. 

It  creates  in  place  a reactive  method,  apt  to 
impress  itself  in  illogical  fads,  as  for  instance 
when  it  whitewashes  Exeter  Guildhall,  and  is 
quite  ready,  we  have  been  informed,  to 
whitewash  Westminster  Abbey.  You  must 
make  what  logic  you  can  out  of  the  precepts  I 
have  sketched  for  you  above. 

Now  I believe  that  wisdom  lies  once  more  in 
the  Via  Media. 

If  the  tower  and  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral were  to  fall  to-morrow  (from  which 
catastrophe  we  have  lately  been  saved  by  a 
restoration  in  defiance  of  every  precept  of  the 
S.  P.  A.  B.,  but  against  which  no  word  of 
criticism  was  breathed),  will  any  one  say 
that  we  should  do  wrong  in  rebuilding  it 


on  the  old  model,  and  all  that  it  destroyed  cases  has  to  be  stated,  although  it  goes 
I certainly  should  recog- 1 matter  ’ feU  11  gues 


its  collapse  ? 

nise  such  a reconstruction  as  a legitimate 
“ counterfeit.’  And  if  a whole,  why  not  also 
a part  ? It  is  almost  impossible  to  deceive  the 
future  by  a makebelieve  of  the  past  ; and  if 
there  be  any  fear,  a recorded  date  will  easily 
put  that  to  right  ; and  the  better  the  old 
methods  are  understood  and  adopted  and  the 
old  feeling  expressed,  the  more  harmonious 
and  satisfactory  will  the  effect  be.  Too  many 
windy  words  have  been  wasted  over  so-called 
“counterfeits.”  Do  we  blame  the  Perpen- 
dicular builders  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
accuse  them  of  counterfeit  because  they  imi- 
tated the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  in  some 
places  very  cleverly  ? Or  do  we  call  in  question 
Mr.  Micklethwaite’s  work,  daily  growing  at  the 
West  End  ? It  is,  as  I understand,  a neces- 
sitous reproduction  of  ancient  forms. 

Now  there  is  one  skilful  and  many  an  unskil- 
ful way  of  treating  each  problem  which  comes 
before  us,  and  there  are  many  methods  of 
preservation  applicable  only  to  individual 
instances.  I can  only  here  deal  with  the 
subject  in  its  general  aspect,  and  thus, 
there  are  two  primary  principles  which 
govern  all  cases  1.  In  an  ancient  building, 
not  a stick  nor  a stone  shall  be  moved  if  a 
reason — a sufficient  reason— is  forthcoming  to 
keep  it  where  and  how  we  find  it.  2.  When 
the  work  is  done,  no  modern  workman’s  mark 
shall  be  seen  wherever  such  can  be  avoided. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  a 
building  may  not  have  been  such — cumbered 
perhaps  with  a restoration  of  fifty  years  ago, 
or  later — that  even  a transformation  of  internal 
appearance  may  not  have  been  a necessity, 
but  its  ancient  work  will  all  look  reverently 
ancient,  although  scarred  perhaps  by  past 
inroads,  not  by  ours  ; and  there  will  be  nothing 
new  inserted  for  newness  sake,  so  that  the 
fervent  antiquary  on  entering  may  feel  that  all 
is  genuine  and  tells  a true  tale,  and  that  such 
as  is  new  is  legitimately — necessarily — so,  and 
such  as  is  old  untouched. 

And  what  is  the  new  to  be  ? This  is  in- 
volved in  the  wider  question,  “ How  far  is  the 
ancient  to  give  way  to  modern  requirements  ? ” 
Primarily  the  answer  is,  and  this  must  be  our 
third  principle,  “ It  is  not  to  give  way.” 

We  can  and  must  sometimes  create  dc  novo 
to  suit  modern  needs.  We  can  also  in  ancient 
work  reveal,  but  much  more  easily  can  we 
destroy.  We  cannot  create  what  the  past  has 
bequeathed.  Touch  it  and  it  may  be  gone  for 
ever.  Thus  our  third  principle  is  a vital  one. 

Nevertheless,  common-sense  interposes  and 
says  that  a building  whose  life,  so  to  speak,  is 
active  must  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  day, 
within  reasonable  bounds.  But  I would  ask 


you  to  bear  in  mind  steadfastly  that  the  ten 
dency  of  to-day  is  to  do  too  much,  and  you  will 
never  err  on  the  wrong  side  if  in  the  matter 
of  adaptation  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  sta- 
bility) you  do  too  little.  You  cannot  preserve 
too  much. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  stage,  after  the 
mention  of  these  three  guiding  principles,  to 
subdivide  the  buildings  with  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal  into  three  classes  : — 

(1.)  Ancient  buildings  which  have  continued 
in  the  use  for  which  they  were  erected  up  to 
the  present,  and  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
for  the  same  use.  Cathedrals  and  churches 
chiefly,  detached  monuments,  some  mansions, 
and  schools. 

(2.)  Ancient  buildings  which  have  gone  out 
of  use,  but  which  it  is  desired  to  recover  to 
their  old  use  or  adapt  to  a new  one,  or  in- 
corporate into  the  midst  of  new  buildings. 
Old  manor  houses  become  farms,  or  farms 
become  cottages,  or  ancient  school  buildings 
incorporated  into  a modern  growth. 

(3.)  Ruins  of  ancient  buildings  which  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  as  ruins,  and  to  prevent 
from  further  decay. 

Now,  while  the  same  principles  will  govern 
in  all  divisions,  the  practice  in  each  will  vary 
somewhat.  In  applying  them,  let  me  recapi- 
tulate succinctly  the  three  principles  already 
enunciated  : — 

(1.)  Nothing  shall  be  touched  which  can  be 
left  alone. 

(2.)  We  must  efface  our  own  work. 

(3.)  Ancient  work  shall  not  give  way  to 
modern  needs. 

These  are  primary  precepts.  Hardly  in  any 
case  will  it  be  possible,  unfortunately,  to  fulfil 
them  ; but  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
success  in  doing  so  in  our  work  will  that  work 
be  itself  successful. 

A fourth  general  principle  applicable  to  all 


matter  of  course. 

(4.)  Our  first  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 
building’s  stability. 

A fifth  will,  perhaps,  not  be  so  generally 
aCiC-ePn5  10  reSard  to  aIJ  three  divisions  ; it  is 

(5-)  The  beauty  of  an  ancient  building  is  not 
to  be  marred  by  inharmonious  accessories  for 
^ny  purpose  whatever. 

1 ProPosaJ>  for  instance,  once  made  to 
build  great  brick  buttresses  to  prop  up  the 
west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  I regard 
as  simply  brutal  and  an  insult  to  the  designers 
ot  that  remarkable  work. 

I cannot  subscribe  to  Ruskin’s  precept,  “ Do 
ca,e  about  the  unsightliness  of  the  aid,” 
although  I admit  its  argumentative  effective- 
ness. 

The  sixth  and  last  general  principle  will  be 

(0.)  In  all  cases  ivy  must  be  removed  and 
destroyed. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  our  three  classes  of 
buildings  : — 

1.  Ancient  buildings  in  active  use. 

I confine  myself  for  the  nonce  to  churches. 
Our  third  principle  will  be  the  most  difficult  to 
apply  here  ; clearly  its  application  will  vary 
with  individual  cases,  each  one  of  which  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  I admit  the  diffi- 
culties, but  would  plead  for  the  most  stringent 
application  of  this  principle.  There  are,  un- 
happily, but  few  churches  remaining  in  which 
modern  needs  have  not  been  allowed  to  wipe 
out  ancient  evidences — very  dear  to  us  if  we 
could  only  now  recover  them.  Our  efforts  in 
these  latter  days  will  be  often  directed  to  re- 
storing away  the  restorations  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  as  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
once  phrased  it.  But  we  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  adapt,  and  our  general  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  doing  this  without  interfering 
with  the  original  lines  of  the  building.  There 
are  three  points  where  we  may  be  tempted 
to  break  the  rule  : — 

(a)  The  levels  of  the  floors,  specially  of  the 
chancel  floor. 


(b)  The  provision  of  vestry  accommodation. 

(c)  The  disposition  of  the  organ. 

As  regards  (a)  Floor  Levels. — More  frequently 
than  is  generally  thought  the  chancel  was  not 
raised  above  the  nave,  and  the  mere  desire  to 
elevate  the  chancel  should  not  be  permitted 
to  disturb  the  original  proportions  of  the 
building. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  frequent  wish 
to  elevate  the  altar.  This  is  specially  unfor- 
tunate if  there  be  a lovv-silled  east  window. 
Be  persistent  in  resisting  such  importunities. 
The  level  of  the  piscina  will  generally  be  a 
good  guide. 

( b ) Vestries. — Vestry  accommodation  is  an 
undoubted  need  of  these  days.  All  I would 
do  is  to  urge  the  finding  of  some  space 
within  the  building  which  may  be  devoted,  by 
screening  or  otherwise,  to  the  purpose,  if  this 
be  in  any  way  possible,  before  committing 
yourself  to  extension.  The  tower  space  may 
frequently  be  successfully  thus  utilised.  But  if 
vestries  have  to  be  built,  be  most  careful  to 
choose  a position  in  which  the  new  work  will 
not  interfere  with  ancient  points  of  interest  or 
beauty  of  grouping.  A detached  building  con- 
nected by  a covered  cloister  may  be  better  than 
an  integral  addition  to  the  church. 

(c)  Organ  Space. — The  choice  of  organ  space  is 
the  direst  difficulty  in  an  ancient  edifice,  and 
demands  all  our  care.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  west-end  position  has  musical  difficulties  in 
its  working  in  connexion  with  our  English  re- 
quirement of  a choir  in  the  choir  stalls. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impracticable, 
absolutely.  If  it  can  be  adopted  musically 
without  destroying  a west  window,  then 
by  all  means  adopt  it.  But  we  are  asked 
frequently  to  throw  out  an  organ  place  from 
the  chancel,  and  I am  bound  to  admit  that 
there  is  sometimes  no  other  possible  alter- 
native. It  may  be  necessary  to  abrogate  our 
second  and  third  principles.  But  I would  have 
the  matter  weighed  many  times  before  taking 
the  step,  and  if  there  are  any  unique  features 
in  the  part  of  the  building  you  would  destroy, 
refuse  to  do  it.  There  is  much  room  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity  in  connexion  with  the 
disposition  of  the  organ,  and  there  are  really 
many  unexpected  places  which  courage  will 
suggest.  At  Stratford-on-Avon  Mr.  Bodley 
solved  the  problem  by  placing  the  instru- 
ment over  the  western  arch  of  the  central 
tower.  It  is  full  of  interest,  and  certainly  if 
ever  removed  the  building  will  have  suffered 
no  harm.  Where  there  are  transepts  our 
difficulties  may  be  minimised,  yet  I know  a 
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case  (at  Clevedon  Old  Church)  where  the 
beautiful  transept,  wherein  Arthur  Hallam  is 
commemorated,  is  absolutely  ruined  by  a huge 
and  blatant  organ,  set  down  regardless  ot 
surroundings.  To  block  up  the  chance, 
especially  if  it  be  narrow,  with  an  instrument 
resting  on  the  floor  and  projecting  from  the 
wall  is  fatal.  Even  in  a great  church  the  ill  eliect 
of  this  treatment  is  patent  as  in  the  restored 
Abbey  of  Dunblane  or  at  Boston.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  few  of  our  churches  were 
bui't  for  organs,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  a 
makeshift.  If  our  difficulties  be  great  they 
are  diminished  by  having  to  provide  for  a small 
instrument,  and  perseverance  and  tact  are  all  I 
can  prescribe,  together  with  that  resoluteness 
in  defence  of  the  old,  which  will  carry  weight 
with  most  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our 
ancient  monuments. 

To  remove  the  organ  from  the  organ  screen, 
where  such  exists,  in  order  to  open  out  a vista 
or  for  any  practical  purpose,  to  take  down  the 
rood  screen  (and  to  remove  it  to  the  Vicarage 
Hall,  as  I have  known  done)  in  order  to  open 
out  the  chancel,  to  remove  the  interesting  steps 
of  a Norfolk  font,  because  they  occupied  too 
much  space,  are  types  of  deeds  we  mention  only 
to  deplore. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  wider  question  of  struc- 
tural stability.  First  of  all,  see  to  your  founda- 
tions. Remarkable  although  their  work  was 
above  ground,  the  Medievalists  were  sorry 
scampers  in  the  matter  of  foundations,  and  they 
seemed  to  exercise  no  forethought  as  to  the 
weight  they  proposed  to  put  upon  them.  It 
follows  that  underpinning  is  a frequent  neces- 
sity. But  remember  that  fissures  may  come 
from  bad  bedding  or  bad  building  above 
ground  as  well  as  from  bad  foundations.  In 
towers,  bell-ringing  is  a frequent  cause,  and  if 
the  wall  be  weak  from  any  of  these  causes,  and 
the  underpinning  unnecessary,  you  incur  much 
risk  and  may  do  much  damage  by  attempting 
it.  I have  been  pressed  to  underpin  the  piers 
of  a church  by  my  friends  the  Society  because 
they  were  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  upright, 
when  they  certainly  had  never  moved  for  500 
* years,  and  an  examination  showed  their  foun- 
dations to  be  excellent. 

Towards  such  importunity  my  advice  is  to 
do  nothing  but  look  pleasant. 

But  having  satisfied  yourself  about  the 
foundations,  the  next  thing  is  to  repair  the 
cracks  and  consolidate  the  core  of  the  walls. 
I need  hardly  mention  the  utility  of  liquid 
grout  in  this  connection,  but  must  warn  you 
not  to  use  fresh  cement.  With  a little  care 
and  skill  grout  may  be  employed  so  that  no 
evidences  of  fracture  need  show.  Reparation 
by  blue  bricks  is  pure  faddism.  Why,  at  the 
same  and  for  all  time,  display  our  own  lack 
of  skill  and  a building’s  sore  ? But  if  you  will 
do  so,  my  advice  is  not  to  commemorate  it  by 
a tablet. 

We  have  often  to  deal  with  leaning  walls. 
The  idea  that  a wall  is  dangerous  or  neces- 
sarily going  to  fall  because  it  leans  is  an  abso- 
lute, if  popular,  fallacy.  The  mechanics  of  the 
question  are  simple  enough.  Remove  all 
lateral  pressure  and  the  wall  will  not  fall  until 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  outside 
the  base.  If  the  wall  be  buttressed,  there  is  a 
still  greater  angle  of  safety.  Our  deductions 
will  therefore  be 

1.  Remove  lateral  roof  pressure. 

2.  Consolidate  and  if  necessary  spread  your 
foundations. 

3.  Spread  your  buttresses,  or  add  new  ones 
on  a homogeneous  foundation. 

4.  Let  rebuilding  be  your  last  resort. 

The  disturbance  of  an  ancient  work  and  its 
architectural  features  by  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  is  almost  irreparable.  Of  course 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  set  a wall  upright  by 
jacks,  but  the  operation  is  costly,  and  demands 
the  greatest  care  if  the  windows  or  other 
architectural  features  are  dilapidated  or  fragile. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  repair  of  stonework.  We 
are  now  upon  debateable  ground.  A beautiful 
work  of  art  has  been  erected  out  of  a friable 
stone,  or,  perhaps,  the  pestiferous  atmosphere 
created  by  modern  civilisation  has  been  brought 
to  play  upon  a stone  which  would  stand  quite 
well  in  the  purer  air  of  barbarism.  The  decay 
wrought  has  very  likely  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  building  by  softening  its  hard  edges  and 
giving,  sometimes  that  colour,  sometimes  that 
romance  and  glamour  which  are  associated 
with  weatherworn  age.  The  building  may, 
indeed,  have  reached  the  acme  of  its  beauty  ; 
and  yet  the  point  may  have  been  reached  when 
disintegration  will  be  rapid.  A few  years  and 
the  original  touch  of  the  mason’s  chisel  will 


have  vanished,  together  with  all  record  of  the 

contours  he  created.  Is  all  record  of  these  to 
be  lost  for  ever  to  posterity  ? If  the  decay  is 
such  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture, is  such  renewal  as  may  be  necessary  to 
take  the  form  of  the  original,  or  must  such 
imitative  work  be  rigidly  denied  to  us  as  a 
fraudulent  proceeding  ? 

The  panacea  for  such  decay  as  I have  de- 
scribed, advocated  by  the  Protection  Society,  is 
whitewash.  The  panacea  of  the  restorer  is,  of 
course,  wholesale  reconstruction. 

Now,  a committee  of  chemical  experts  and 
architects  has  been  sitting  for  a prolonged 
period  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  some  pro- 
cess by  which  the  unfortunate  decay  in  the 
stonework  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  be 
arrested. 

Where  such  decay  has  taken  place  in  stones, 
of  which  the  chief  constituent  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  where  the  cause  is  the  sulphurous 
emanations  from  the  modern  town  atmosphere, 
which  convert  carbonate  of  lime  into  gypsum, 
a soluble  substance,  an  arresting  remedy  has 
been  found  in  Baryta- water  (hydrate  of  Baryta) 
You  may  sec  the  effect  inside  the  chapter 
house,  which  has  been  dealt  with^  under 
Professor  Church’s  able  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  other  places,  where  such  a remedy 
was  most  needed,  it  proved  a disappointment, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  used  only  with 
the  greatest  circumspection.  But  the  com- 
mittee’s report  will  be  awaited  with  interest, 
specially  if  it  determines  for  us  the  value  of 
whitewash.  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  have 
been  bitten  by  the  craze  for  it,  I ask  you  to  hold 
your  hand.  To  avoid  prejudice  against  it,  it  is 
euphemistically  dubbed  “ limewash  ” by  its 
advocates.  It  appears  to  me  in  this  con- 
nexion that  the  special  glory  of  an  ancient 
building  lies  in  the  colour  and  in  the  texture 
of  surface,  which  time  alone  confers.  Place  a 
fresh  surface — a new  film  over  it  all — and  you 
may  acquire  a different  beauty — a new  beauty 
— but  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of 
the  old.  The  texture  and  with  it  the  sentiment 
have  gone. 

The  argument  is  frequently  used  that  as  all 
or  most  old  buildings  were  limewashed  to 
make  a surface  for  colour  painting,  to  rewash 
them  is  legitimate.  But  surely  this  becomes 
restoration  in  the  very  sense  in  which  it  should 
be  most  obnoxious  to  the  anti-restorer.  The 
argument  assumes  also  that  a building  is  in 
its  most-to-be-desired  form  when  in  the  ten- 
tative state  of  preparation  for  painting,  that 
the  glory  which  even  the  greatest  builders  of 
old  could  not  give,  and  which  time  alone 
can  give  to  architecture,  is  as  naught  to  be 
regarded.  The  cult  of  whitewash  on  old 
buildings  is  clearly  not  to  be  encouraged, 
gentlemen,  and  there  is  the  truth  of  it.  I cling 
to  the  fifth  principle  I have  enunciated. 

And  what  of  the  wholesale  restoration  ? 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  equally  to  be  reprehended, 
and  I adhere  definitely  to  my  precept  No.  1. 
The  stone,  decayed  though  it  be,  which  the 
builder  laid  ;there — be  it  blackened  by  soot  or 
glorified  by  Nature's  paint  - brush — has 
intrinsic  value  and  interest  which  can  be  given 
to  no  new  stone  which  replaces  it.  I will 
never  be  a party  to  restoration  for  restoration’: 
sake  in  the  abstract.  And  yet  where  structural 
necessity  demands  it,  the  refusal  to  make  the 
best  record  which  can  be  made  of  the  ancient 
work,  and  the  demand  that  something  different 
which  will  tell  its  own  story  shall  be  put  in 
its  place,  seems  to  me  foolish  and  pedantic  to 
a degree.  Learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
work  by  all  the  attention  and  assiduity  you  can 
command  ; respect  it ; work  in  it,  if  so  be 
unfortunately  you  must  ; make  a record  of 
your  copy ; date  every  stone,  or  insert 
recording  inscription  ; but,  believe  me,  you 
are  fortunate — exceptional — if  your  new  work 
will  ever  be  mistaken  for  the  old,  or  need 
recording  otherwise  than  by  its  own  existence. 

The  restorations  which  are  the  really  sad 
ones,  as  they  are  also  the  most  numerous,  are 
those  in  which  the  keynote  seems  to  have 
been  the  desire  for  newness  ; an  unfeeling 
travesty  of  the  ancient  work  has  been 
substituted  for  it  by  some  mechanician  blind 
to  the  glory  with  which  time  has  dressed  it, 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  he  has  to  deal  with.  It 
follows  that  he  who  is  to  be  best  trusted  to 
deal  with  an  ancient  building  is  he  who  is 
most  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit.  The  utter 
folly  of  the  advocacy  of  the  engineer  as  re- 
storer, just  because  he  has  neither  sympathy 
nor  knowledge,  stands  apparent. 

I should  always  myself  advocate  the  employ- 
ment of  two  architects  in  collaboration  on  any 


work  of  reparation,  so  that  rashness  or  error 

or  ignorance  might  be  curbed  in  their  effects. 
One  of  these  should  be  a man  who  has  proved 
his  fitness,  for  no  monument  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  has  to  learn  his  methods 
upon  it.  But  in  any  case  I should  like  to  see 
constituted  an  authoritative  committee  to  whom 
the  younger  man — and  his  senior,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that — might  come  for  the  resolu- 
tion, free  of  cost,  of  his  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. I believe  there  are  many  whose 
sympathies  and  abilities  lie  in  this  direction 
who  would  willingly  give  their  time  to 
such  a duty.  The  organisation  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
already  exists,  and,  with  my  sympathy  for  its 
aims  and  objects,  I would  like  to  have  sug- 
gested that  body  to  fulfil  the  role.  But  can  we 
urge  confidence  in  a society  which  has  not 
restrained  itself  in  the  past  from  fads  and 
fictions,  and  whose  policy  and  procedure  have 
gained  a notorious  reputation  ? 

I must  hark  back  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the 
query  as  to  whether  we  owe  it  as  a duty  to 
posterity  to  preserve  a record  of  the  ancient 
detail  of  a decaying  building  otherwise  than 
on  paper  ; in  other  words,  shall  -we  let  all 
features  decay  until  all  trace  of  detail  is  lost  ? 
The  time  may  come  when  the  stone  decay  is 
such  that  structural  renewal  is  a necessity.  Is 
posterity  then  to  be  unable  to  recover  the  form 
if  not  the  actuality  of  what  once  existed  ? 
Dilapidation  may  be  so  advanced  and  rapid 
that  either  destruction  or  renewal  stare  us  in 
the  face.  It  may  be  our  regrettable  duty  to 
preserve  the  record  in  stone  of  the  form  at 
least  of  some  small  portion  of  each  variety  of 
work,  where  necessity  demands,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  immediate  appearance  of  the 
rest. 

But  you  may  of  necessity  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  add  something  new  to  an  ancient 
edifice  to  take  the  place  of  what  was  once 
a part  and  parcel  of  its  structure.  Every 
remnant  of  a blocked-up  window  or  doorway 
may  be  lost  wnen  it  is  wanted  again 
on  practical  grounds,  or  a new  buttress, 
perhaps,  may  be  needed  to  stay  a tottering 
wall.  Then,  I say,  be  reserved,  be  scholarly, 
be  harmonious  in  what  you  design  ; be  indivi  - 
dual, but  do  not  let  your  individuality  be 
insane.  I ask  you  again  to  observe  the  fifth 
principle. 

Now  the  principles  I have  suggested  for 
stonework  apply  generally  to  woodwork. 
Destruction  and  decay  in  woodwork  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  original  use  of  sappy  timber.  It 
takes  between  thirty  and  forty  years  for  sappy 
oak  to  disintegrate,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  decay  of  sap-wood  is  not  like  dry-rot ; it 
does  not  injure  or  extend  to  the  sound  wood 
in  immediate  contact  with  itself.  Old  timbers 
partially  decayed  by  sap  are  not  to  be  aban- 
doned therefore  for  new  (often  pitch  pine),  but 
to  be  scarled  by  sound  oak,  and  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  are  few  ancient  roofs,  I 
care  not  how  dilapidated,  which  could  not  have 
been  repaired  thus  in  situ,  that  is  without  even 
removing  the  timbers  to  the  ground,  if  suffi- 
cient skill  and  knowledge  had  only  been  at 
hand  for  the  process. 

I show  you  herewith  a view  of  the  beautiful 
roof  of  Gedney,  Lincolnshire.  That  roof  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  decay  and  dilapidation. 
The  walls  were  pushed  out  and  cracked  in  all 
directions.  It  was  repaired  without  moving  a 
single  timber  from  its  place. 

I can  conceive  no  greater  stigma  attaching 
to  an  architect  than  that  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  replace  an  old  roof  with  a new  one  because 
the  old  one  is  seriously  decayed. 

Another  point  often  comes  before  us  : the 
dealing  with  an  interior  where  modern  three- 
coat  plaster  work  f in.  to  1 in.  thick  and  more,  has 
smothered  the  contours  of  the  walls  and  over- 
ridden or  absorbed  the  coin  stones  of  the 
windows  and  other  valuable  features.  I have 
even  known  a case  where  the  not  unusual 
thirteenth-century  internal  batter  of  the  walls 
has  been  straightened  out  by  plaster  reaching 
a thickness  of  5 in.  at  the  top  and  absorbing  a 
stone  cornice.  This  must  come  away,  of  course. 
Obviously,  the  consistent  anti-restoration  course 
would  be  to  put  in  its  place  something  which 
never  existed  before — to  point  up  the  jrubble, 
for  instance.  But  no,  not  so  the  Society  in  this 
case,  and  I heartily  agree  with  it.  You  must 
replaster  in  a thin  coat  showing  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  walling.  Your  coat  must  not  be 
smoothed  down  with  a straight-edge.  My 
custom  is  to  put  it  on  with  a float  and  to  brush 
it  over  with  a big,  stiff,  flat  brush  about  ten 
minutes  after  it  is  done.  A satisfactory  texture 
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is  thus  secured,  and  in  architecture  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  texture  is  all-important. 

In  your  windows  recollect  the  vast  import- 
ance of  iron  stanchions  and  saddle-bars,  and 
on  no  pretext  allow  the  ancient  ones  which  you 
find  to  be  done  away  with.  The  glass  painter, 
with  too  few  exceptions,  is  the  chief  sinner  in 
this  matter.  He  has  done  our  old  churches 
inestimable  damage,  both  by  most  of  his  wares 
and  his  application  of  them. 

But  the  old  ironwork  has  frequently  itself 
done  damage,  and  care  must  be  used.  If  it  has 
rusted  in  the  stone,  it  should  be  temporarily 
removed,  the  rust  filed  away,  and  while  the 
surface  is  bright  it  should  be  reset  in  cement 
Paint  it  then  with  two  good  coats  of  red  oxide 
before  it  has  its  two  final  coats  of  black,  and 
it  will  not  give  trouble  again,  but  act  as  a 
permanent  stay  to  the  mullions  and  tracery. 

Stand  out  as  far  as  you  can  against  wire  pro- 
tecting guards  to  stained  glass  windows.  Try 
to  convince  your  clients  of  the  advantage  of  a 
few  fortuitous  leads  by  way  of  repair,  after  the 
inroads  of  an  all  too  infrequently  opportune 
schoolboy’s  stone.  If  we  could  only  get  five- 
sixths  of  the  modern  stained  glass  windows 
throughout  the  world  bestoned,  what  a gain  it 
would  be  to  our  churches,  and  to  our  peace.  I 
find  that  old  wire  guards,  with  their  suggestion 
of  carpenter’s  Gothic,  there  at  least  not  mis- 
placed, make  excellent  chicken  runs  for  the 
parsonage  garden.  Equally  objectionable  is 
the  plating  of  windows  with  sheets  of  glass 
— a system  which  mars  so  conspicuously  York 
Minster,  and  suggests  so  forcibly  diaconal 
blindness. 

A word  further  of  warning,  and  I have  done 
on  this  head.  If  you  find  cracks  in  your  tower 
look  to  your  bell-frame.  A loose  bell-frame  is 
a too-frequent  source  of  mischief  to  the  tower, 
but  I do  not  thereby  readily  accept  the  bell- 
hanger’s  quite  certain  statement  that  an  old 
bell-frame  cannot  be  repaired,  but  must  give 
way  in  toto  to  new.  There  are  some  remark- 
able ancient  bell-frames  in  the  country  which 
it  would  be  veritable  vandalism  to  destroy 
as,  for  instance,  the  one  at  Pittington,  near 
Durham. 

Now  let  us  close  the  consideration  of 
churches  by  briefly  applying  these  principles 
to  a hypothetical  case.  You  are  called  upon  to 
“ restore  (that  is  the  invariable  word  used)  an 
ancient  church.  You  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
wise  to  ascertain  the  general  views  of  your 
employers— the  incumbent,  the  wardens,  and 
probably  a restoration  committee.  You  will 
have  to  adapt  yourself  to  many  divergent 
circumstances. 

You  may  meet  genuine  ecclesiologists  and 
antiquaries,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fabric 
and  its  history  is  ample  and  unique.  To  work 
with  such  is  a genuine  source  of  delight. 

Or  you  may  have  to  do  with  enthusiasts  in 
different  degrees  ; those  who  would  make  the 
building  conform  to  the  most  advanced  modern 
ideas  of  church  planning,  careless  how  such 
requirements  fit  in  with  its  past.  Or  there  is 
the  parson,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  high 
purpose,  who  tells  us  his  aims  are  “Gothic” 
(which,  I warn  you,  may  mean  a hankering 
atter  somebody’s  ecclesiastical  catalogue).  In 
such  case  I counsel  tactful  agreement,  with  a 
•silent  girding  on  of  your  armour  of  stedfastness. 

Or  again,  you  will  too  frequently  meet  those 
who  have  a merely  perfunctory  regard  for  the 
beauties  and  history  of  the  building,  and 
whose  only  idea  is  to  make  it  serve  at  the  least 
possible  cost  ; and  finally  those — comparable 
almost  with  the  first  I have  mentioned — who 
will  loyally  do  their  utmost  to  second  your 
efforts  and  adopt  your  advice.  Of  these,  let 
me  add,  there  are  many,  but  never  enough. 

In  all  cases  your  principles  will  be  constant, 
but  as  your  tactfulness  in  pressing  them  so 
will  your  success  be  in  attainment. 

I am  reminded  of  a charming  and  worthy 
vicar  whose  first  request  to  me  was  to  spare 
him  from  “twaddle”  about  the  history  of  his 
church.  He  cared  not  for  history,  all  he 
wanted  was  to  make  it  stable  and  useful,  at  the 
least  cost  I believe  I satisfied  his  demands  in 
every  particular.  I took  care  to  observe  the 
historical  demands  made  upon  me  also,  for 
they  happened  to  be  the  key  of  the  situation, 
and  I am  told  that  he  now  poses  as  the  local 
archaeologist  and  expounds  the  history  of  his 
church  to  interested  visitors. 

Now,  I assume,  of  course,  your  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  dates.  You  will  search 
nut  cautiously  and  stedfastly  the  growth 
Df  the  building  from  its  earliest  days,  not  only 
;he  main  dates,  which  are  probably  easy 
enough,  but  its  gradual  growth  and  change. 


Obser'e,  first  of  all,  the  plinths7tok^efully 
at  their  junctions  in  internal  angles  and  their 

chlPnrJlVe  1 f.vels'  You  may  find  nave  and 
chance!  relatively  of  the  same  date,  but  the 
plinth  junction  may  tell  you  which  was  erected 
Remember  always  that  the  doing  away 
with,  or  the  renewal  of,  a single  stone  In  such 
P?"°I  w,lpe  °ut  for  ever  the  evidences 
of  the  building  s development.  Then  look 

DointUwith°r  arJy  Straight  J°inls  in  waIls,  which 
po  nt  with  certainty  to  a change  of  plan,  and 

note  very  exactly  any  differences  of  masonry. 
Then  see  if  the  windows  are  original  or  subse- 
•1Unn  a nS.el!,10nS'  0ur  forefathers  were  skilful 
indeed,  at  these  insertions,  whether  of  windows 
or  whole  arcades,  and  your  most  careful 
scrutiny  will  sometimes  be  wanted.  Discover 
also  old  levels  of  floors  and  of  ground  In 
excavating  for  the  latter  look  for  aSy  pieces  of 
old  leaded  glass.  I once  discovered  the 
missing  link  of  a curious  and  interesting 
traceried  window  by  the  form  of  glass  of  an 
aperture  buried  in  the  earth  opposite  the 
window,  whuch  had  been  partially  destroyed 
and  built  up.  These  are  a few  cursory  ideas 
upon  what  may  seem  small,  but  are  fertile 
sources  of  great  help  in  the  development  of  a 
preservation  scheme. 

By  a careful  examination  of  roof  timbers  I 
have  seen  the  recovery,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  of  the  whole  form  of  an  intricate  roof 
of  varying  dates,  and  nearly  all  its  parts,  which 
had  been  mixed  up  indiscriminately  in  an 
eighteenth-century  reconstruction,  of  quite  a 
different  form. 

Be  careful  of  pitfalls.  Remember  that  you 
may  not  have  been  the  first  called  upon  to  work 
your  vv'll  npon  the  building.  There  were 
restorers  even  in  the  early  centuries,  and  many 
a history  has  been  wiped  out  by  endeavouring 
to  make  subsequent  restorations  into  original 
works. 

I know  of  two  curious  columns  in  a fine 
church  which,  differing  from  the  rest  of  an 
obvious  Norman  arcade,  are  fondly  regarded 
and  honoured  locally  as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fabric.  They  are  clever  inser- 
tions of  the  fifteenth  century.  Difficult  eluci- 
dation will  often  be  overcome  by  a recognition 
of  subsequent  change. 

Then  you  have  the  difficulty  to  face— what 
builder  are  you  to  employ  ? Almost  to  a cer- 
tainty your  committee  will  want  competition 
among  local  firms.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  modern  methods  that  the  architect 
cannot  spend  his  whole  time  upon  each  of 
his  works.  We  have  to  accept  that  inevitable 
difficulty.  And  he  has  perforce  to  do  his  work 
through  the  fingers  of  the  artisan.  In  the 
country  the  local  builder  builds  cottages, 
repairs  the  squire’s  mansion,  and  executes  the 
periodical  dilapidations  at  the  parsonage, 
and  generally  does  the  odd  jobbing  of  the 
district,  with  some  drainage  thrown  in.  I 
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district,  with  some  drainage  thrown  hi.  1 
respect  him  and  like  to  employ  him  in  his  own 
line.  Where  can  he  and  his  men  gain  the 
intricate  knowledge  to  tackle  the  historical 
preservation  of  an  ancient  edifice,  where 
tenderness  and  knowledge  in  every  touch  are 
essential  ? There  are  fortunately,  though  few 
and  far  between,  builders  who  have  made  such 
work  a hobby  and  brought  up  intelligent  fore- 
men and  workmen  to  be  experts  in  it.  To 
such  I acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  Your 
business  is  to  find  such,  to  meet  him  on  the 
spot,  and  arrange  with  him  a fair  price  for  the 
work.  The  damage  which  has  been  done — 
absolutely  irreparable — to  our  churches,  by 
turning  on  the  local  builder  and  undertaker, 
even  if  he  be  the  churchwarden,  is  immense. 
With  the  soundest  views  and  best  endeavours 
and  instructions,  the  architect  cannot  cope 
with  the  ordinary  workman’s  intrinsic 


ignorance. 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  pitfalls.  I pray  you 
Competition  in  such 


take  warning  and  avoid 
work  is  pure  madness. 

But  having  completed  your  difficult  under- 
undertaking and  preserved  your  fabric  in  a 
thoroughly  reverent  spirit,  you  are  called  upon 
to  advise  as  to  its  furnishings.  Let  me  beg  of 
you  another  form  of  preservation.  Preserve 
it  from  the  garish  tile  floor,  the  meretricious 
brass  lectern  and  all  the  blatant  brasswork, 
the  cathedral  glass  in  varied  tints,  the-  pitch 
pine  stalls  and  seats,  and  all  those  other  ele- 
ments of  the  taste  which  have  distinguished 
the  Victorian  era,  and  are  the  shame  of  the  age 
of  church  restoration.  Preserve  it  also,  or  do 
all  you  can  to  persuade  those  in  authority  to 
preserve  it,  from  the  wiles  and  wares  of  the 
church  furnisher  and  the  indifferent  glass 
painter — specially  such  as  he  from  Munich — 


‘Ne  °rgan  fasp? °l  the  organ  builder.  Do 
’ ...,10  rec°gnise  the  difficulty  of  your  task  ? 

apnlvetf,nheer?'  ‘enr,  °f  whal  1 saSwill 
apply  to  the  second  class  of  buildings. 

use  SfL1 lready  referred  to  the  restoration  to 
use  0/  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Dunblane  This 

that  the^  e,?c<jptional  case.  and  I cannot  say 
eneabnfffie  alloge,her  one  anxious  of 

repeating  the  process  m other  possible  cases 
At  he  same  time  I hardly  think  it  can  be  said 
f ft  Sb“Crf  "ork  ,.!j  t°  be  deprecated  altogether, 
1.  it  be  done  with  reserve  and  if  it  tends  to 
The  p,ermanenl  Preservation  of  the  building 
The  danger  comes  if  there  be  an  inordinate 

sa£an  andk£lty  deT  ‘°  ”ake  3,1  100  spick  and 
span  and  to  replace  weather-worn  stones 

which  may  still  be  stable  enough,  with  new 
the  ared?‘re  1°*  neatness'  The-  lovely  colour 
ivnos  des  have  ga,ned  al  Dunblane  by 
exposure,  give  them  a heauty  they  could  never 

shown  htLrW‘te  acq.uired'  and  the  architect  has 

severely  a®, one.  3Udpmnt  in  leaving  them 
In  the  adaptation  of  old  buildings,  other  than 
churches,  there  is  generally  still  greater 

aTOur3  ofn  ° ln‘erfere  wilh  'heir  antiquity  in 
favour  of  modern  comforts.  I know  an 

delight  is  td  Preserve  ancient 
and  dilapidated  cottages  from  final  ruin,  and 
to  make  them  once  more  serviceable  for  human 
needs  ; and  it  is  surprising  how  well  this  can 
bedone,  and  how  simply  and  inexpensively, 
where  the  taste  is  at  hand.  Such  work  can,' I 
tear,  only  be  done  for  love,  but  I trust  none  of 
way W'  Sh'rk  ll  f°r  loVe  if  comes  in  your 

This  brings  me  io  the  third  and  last  class  of 
buildings.  Ruins  to  be  preserved  as  ruins. 

I have  reserved  till  now  the  sixth  principle 
— the  destruction  of  ivy. 

Of  course  I shall  be  told  that  I am  advo- 
eating  the  destruction  of  (he  picturesque,  but 
it  is  not  so.  Quite  apart  from  the  destructive 
qualities  of  ivy— the  entire  concealment  of 
architecture  by  any  evergreen  growth  is 
merely  the  rendering  of  it  valueless.  It  might 
as  well  be  a rough  brick  wall,  and  any  beaSty 
such  a combination  possesses  belongs  to  the 
ivy  and  not  to  the  architecture. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  seer  of  Brantwood’s 
words— 4 The  artist  who  looks  to  the  stem  of 
the  ivy  instead  of  the  shaft  of  the  pillar  is 
carrying  out  in  more  daring  freedom  the 
debased  sculptor’s  choice  of  the  hair  instead  of 
the  countenance.”  For  the  artist  you  may  sub- 
stitute the  general  lover  of  the  picturesque  and 
of  antiquity,  who  is  horrified  when  the  para- 
sitical growth  has  to  give  way  to  the  exposure 
and  preservation  of  its  victim. 

Of  course,  in  the  early  days  after  ivy  destruc- 
tion your  building  looks  bare  and  unclad,  but 
take  heart  and  counsel.  Nature  has  provided 
a most  happy  substitute,  which  is  as  harmless 
as  it  is  beautiful.  You  may  plant  cunpclofrsis 
vcitcliii  to  any  extent,  the  lovely  light-hearted 
and  fickle  but  always  tender  sister  of  the  stern 
and  solemn  ivy.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
patient  tending  and  watching  the  growth  of  a 
plant  which  has  tested  and  likes  its  situation 
is  almost  phenomenal.  You  have  the  lovely 
daintiness  of  the  spring  leaves,  the  richness  of 
the  summer  green,  and  the  glory  of  the  autumn 
sunsets.  And  when  the  glory  has  departed, 
all  your  architecture  is  revealed  again,  with 
the  slender  tendrils  only  adding  texture  to  the 
walls. 

At  the  highly  interesting  church  of  West- 
well,  near  Ashford  in  Kent,  a church  where 
the  thirteenth  century  groining  is  done  in 
concrete,  this  lovely  creeper  has  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  over  the  window  glass,  which 
it  loves  to  do.  The  glass  is  fortunately  trans- 
parent. The  effect  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
modern  glass  painter  has  ever  conceived,  and 
the  contrast  between  Nature’s  handiwork  in 
glass-painting  and  that  of  man  in  the  east 
window,  which  alone  is  dight  with  unhappy 
saints,  is  striking  indeed. 

I commend  it  to  you. 

First,  then,  in  the  protection  of  a ruin,  get 
rid  of  your  ivy.  The  thick  stems  should  be 
cut  at  about  3 ft.  distances  and  dressed  with 
corrosive  sublimate  or  any  strong  destructive 
chemical.  The  ivy  must  not  be  torn  down 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  until  it  has  lost  its 
power  of  clinging,  and  should  then  be  most 
carefully  removed  by  the  aid  of  scaffolding, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  the  aid  of 
tender-handed  and  careful  workmen. 

You  will  find  frequently  great  ivy  stems 
growing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  walls,  dis- 
turbing the  core  and  pressing  out  the  ashlar. 
There  is  no  other  course  but  to  take  out  a stone 
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or  more  and  destroy  it  by  removing  all  that  can 
be  reached  and  killing  the  remainder.  Again, 
you  will  have,  perhaps,  great  dead  ivy  stems  to 
deal  with  (for  even  ivy  fulfils  in  time  the  course 
of  nature)  which  have  wrapped  themselves 
round  the  ruin,  and  can  hardly  be  displaced 
without  disturbance  of  its  stones.  I cannot 
prescribe  generally  for  such  cases.  Ihey  are 
sometimes  most  difficult  to  meet,  and  1 . can 
only  recommend  the  ample  use  of  scaffolding 
and  shoring.  I have  known  cases  where  he 
removal  of  the  ivy  meant  necessarily  the 
destruction  of  a small  feature,  such  as  a pillar. 
In  that  case  alone  the  parasite  must  be  allowed 
to  stay  and  continue  to  sustain  its  victim  until 
its  life  is  lived.  Posterity  must  then  deal  with 
it  as  best  it  may. 

Obviously  the  most  important  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect roofless  walls  from  the  inroads  of  rain  and 
frost.  The  method  adopted  at  Kirkstall  was  to 
carry  the  irregular  walls  up  to  more  or  less  the 
same  level  and  cope  with  flat  stones,  slightly 
weathered.  This,  no  doubt,  is  practically 
effectual  if  the  coping  stone  is  good.  But  the 
sacrifice  is  very  great.  The  building  loses  its 
picturesque  claim  as  a ruin,  and  becomes 
formal  at  once.  I cannot  see  that  so  drastic  a 
treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
remove  the  soil  and  vegetation  from  the  rough 
wall  tops,  and  grout  them  in  with  cement, 
leaving  their  irregular  contour,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  for  carrying  off  the  rain 
with  fairly  even  distribution.  A careful  work- 
man can  do  this  under  careful  direction. 

There  are  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  use 
of  cement  in  connexion  with  old  walls.  Its 
danger  consists  in  its  improper  use.  It  must 
be  of  the  best  quality  and  must  be  well  aired 
before  use,  and  not  used  too  strong. 

The  grouting  in  of  cracks  with  cement,  and 
if  necessary  the  pointing  with  cement,  can 
also  be  accomplished  with  no  damage  to  the 
hoary  antiquity  of  a ruin. 

In  pointing,  the  generally  earthy  matter 
must  be  well  raked  out,  and  the  cement  kept 
well  back  from  the  face.  This  can  be  done  by 
means  of  a stick.  Our  forefathers  were  gene- 
rally alive  to  the  advantages  of  a sufficiently 
wide  joint  to  allow  of  this. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficult  point  of  the 
treatment  of  reconstructions  of  an  ancient 
building,  necessary  for  its  proper  sustenance. 

Occasions  arise  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  part  of  an  arcade,  an  arch, 
or  a buttress,  or  perhaps  a vault,  or  some 
tracery.  It  appears  to  be  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple, even  by  our  keenest  historic  friends,  that 
where  old  stones  exist  and  their  approximate 
position  is  known,  they  may  be  put  back — 
reused.  But  the  doctrine  has  been  put  for- 
ward and  acted  upon,  that,  although  you  may 
build  part  of  a feature  with  its  old  stones,  you 
may  not  add  to  their  number  by  new  stones  to 
the  same  section.  A system  has  been  adopted 
of  cutting  such  added  mouldings  to  an  appre- 
ciably different  section  ; for  instance,  at  Kirk- 
stall rounds  or  beads  or  bowtels  are  cut  into 
facets.  The  principles  adopted  are  not  easily 
read.  Apparently  old  square  forms  may  be 
replaced  by  new  square  forms.  Large  rounds 
must  be  replaced  by  facets  or  chamfers,  but 
small  beads  may  be  sometimes  the  same  as  the 
old,  and  sometimes  cut  into  facets. 

Now  I do  not  hold  with  this  system.  I pro- 
test strongly  against  it,  for  I believe  it  to  be 
false  in  logic,  as  it  is  injurious  in  effect. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is  ruined  by 
the  frittering  away  of  its  artistic  forms  in 
facets.  To  the  uninstructed  beholder,  when 
the  time  has  come  for  the  new  stone  to  weather 
as  the  old,  the  difference  will  mean  nothing, 
but  the  artist’s  eye  will  be  always  offended.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  falsifying  history,  there  are 
two  courses.  Either  rebuild  in  rough  hewn 
masonry,  which  will  tell  its  tale,  or  copy  the 
old  as  nearly  as  you  can,  but  put  a mark  or 
date  on  each  stone  if  you  will  leave  some  im- 
perishable record  of  your  work.  It  is  easy 
enough.  And  believe  me,  when  the  time 
comes — as  it  will  come— that  enlightened  views 
on  these  subjects  have  prevailed  and  are 
general,  if  you  act  thus,  generations  to  come 
will  not  laugh  in  their  sleeve  at  you. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  furnishes  an  instance  where 
the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  has  been  attempted  in  a thoroughly 
scientific  spirit  by  an  architect  and  antiquary 
who  holds  a foremost  place  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  first  process  was,  of  course,  to  clear 
away  all  ivy  and  other  parasites,  which  made 
the  ruin  one  of  the  most  pictorially  beautiful. 
Following  this  came  the  structural  support  of 
shaky  parts,  and  the  exclusion  of  water  from 


the  walls  and  groins,  where  such  existed.  I 
do  not  allude  here  to  the  excavations  of  heaped- 
up  earth,  which  is  a purely  antiquarian  pursuit, 
and  ought  to  be  undertaken  as  a matter  of 
course  in  connexion  with  work  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  process  of  protecting  the  walls  from  the 
weather  has  been,  as  already  said,  to  carry  them 
up  in  rough  mason’s  work  to  a more  or  less 
continuous  level,  and  cope  them  with  a flat 
coping. 

Where  architectural  features,  such  as  the  ex- 
ternal arches  of  the  dorter  windows,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  process,  these  have  been  rebuilt 
with  narrow  slabs  of  stone,  so  as  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  ancient  work.  There  is,  however, 
one  case  where  an  old  arch  has  been  restored 
in  its  old  form  with  new  stone. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  facetted  shafts 
and  arch  moulds,  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  renew  them. 

The  carriage  of  the  southern  and  part  of  the 
eastern  side,  all  that  remained,  of  the  shaky 
central  tower,  was  the  crux.  The  north-west 
tower  pier  and  the  nave  arcade  pier  adjoining 
had  fallen,  and,  of  course,  the  north  and  west 
tower  arches  with  them. 

The  south-west  tower  pier  had  sunk,  and 
the  foundation  was  evidently  insecure. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  completes  the  disjointed 
nave,  and  with  it  the  north  tower  arch,  using 
facetted  forms  where  old  stones  are  not  to 
hand.  To  assist  the  south-west  tower  pier  he 
builds  up  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  south 
nave  arcade  and  the  adjoining  aisle  arch,  and 
to  support  the  broken  end  of  the  tower  adopts 
the  bold  expedient  of  erecting  a detached  pier 
adjoining  the  south-west  tower  pier.  This  new 
pier  is  an  oblong  block  of  dressed  masonry 
with  chamfered  edges,  merging  in  a very 
architectural  manner  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  structure. 

Now  this  is  thoroughly  courageous  work, 
and  all  courage  demands  respect. 

I could  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  secure 
the  foundation  of  the  south-west  tower  pier 
(as  would  have  been  done  if  the  building  had 
been  still  in  use),  and  thus  allow  the  western 
tower  arch  to  be  thrown  across  as  the  northern 
one  has  been.  Certainly  the  total  result  would 
have  been  more  pleasing,  and  the  security 
greater.  I fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
will  readily  subscribe  to  my  sentiment,  “ Don’t 
build  such  a pier  if  you  can  help  it.”  I must 
add  my  personal  opinion  that  if  such  a pier 
is  essential,  let  it  be  in  rough-hewn  masonry. 

My  view  also  shows  the  skeleton  tracery 
introduced  into  the  belfry.  This,  I think,  will 
be  an  eyesore  for  all  time.  I had  rather  have 
seen  some  rough  masonry  erected  to  do  the 
work  of  catching  up  the  overhanging  arched 
fragment,  or  a proper  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  window— duly  recorded  as  modern,  of 
course. 

The  effect  of  the  method  of  wall  coping  is 
best  seen  by  the  view  of  the  east  end  of  the 
chapter-house.  I confess  I have  my  doubts 
whether  so  disfiguring  a treatment  can  be 
justified  by  any  practical  or  archaeological 
necessity  of  avoiding  counterfeits.  It  offends 
against  my  fifth  principle  sorely. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Bayham  Abbey,  where  a 
similar  but  much  simpler  problem  had  to  be 
faced.  Here  the  endeavour  was  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  building  as  far  as  could  be 
without  altering  its  form  in  any  way.  Bayham 
is  a Premonstratensian  structure  of  singularly 
interesting  plan  and  character.  The  ruins — 
and,  I may  add,  the  ivy — had  reached  such  a 
point  that  great  havoc  had  befallen  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  when  the  owner,  Lord 
Camden,  alarmed  by  the  recent  collapse  of  a 
great  part  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  interesting 
choir  clerestory,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
determined  to  make  the  remainder  safe. 

The  ivy,  of  course,  was  first  dealt  with,  as  I 
have  already  described,  but  the  growth  was 
such  that  this  was  no  easy  affair.  Some  huge 
dead  branches  were  ready  at  any  time  to  bring 
portions  of  the  structure  with  them.  The  roots 
had  grown  in  the  very  centre  of  some  of  the 
walls  and  pressed  out  the  ashlar  on  both  faces. 
One  new  buttress  had  to  be  built  to  sustain  the 
tottering  nave.  This  was  done  with  rough 
masonry,  and  rough  masonry  was  used  similarly 
to  support  a large  overhanging  piece  of  wall 
in  the  south  transept.  The  tops  of  the  walls 
were  grouted  in,  the  fissures  made  good,  and 
the  pointing  executed  as  I have  described. 
Lastly,  ampelopsis  has  been  planted,  and  I 
hope  in  three  or  four  years,  only  those  who 
actually  know  what  Lord  Camden  has  done 
will  be  aware  that  any  hand  but  Nature’s  has 


been  at  work.  Nevertheless,  I believe  the  ruin 
is  preserved  for  centuries. 

In  passing,  let  me  say,  never  protect  groining 
found  in  ruins  with  a wooden  weather  roof. 
Ruins  are  naturally  neglected,  and  such  a roof 
wants  attention  from  time  to  time.  If  left  alone 
it  decays  and  becomes  an  additional  weakness, 
instead  of  a protection.  Use  always  permanent 
materials. 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  I have  ventured  to 
bring  before  you  is  not  less  difficult  because 
barely  two  minds  think  alike  upon  it,  and  I can 
but  hope  that  my  views  will  receive  their  meed 
of  criticism.  But  I hope,  too,  it  will  be  kindly, 
and  will  give  me  the  credit  of  pressing  before 
all  else  upon  the  keen  restorer  the  doctrine  of 
“ hands  off,”  of  recognising  an  actual  as  well  as 
a sentimental  beauty  in  time-worn  and  time- 
honoured  antiquity,  and  of  using  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  preserve  what  can  be  wiped  out 
in  an  hour,  and,  like  Humpty  Dumpty,  never 
picked  up  again. 

But  I must  draw  to  a close.  You  may  think 
that  what  I have  said  is  elementary,  and  re- 
minds you  only  of  much  that  you  have,  or 
would  have,  thought  out  for  yourselves.  So 
far  as  you  disagree  with  the  methods  I advo- 
cate, I hope  that  you  will  at  least  admit  that 
they  are  logical  and,  above  all,  free  from  fads. 
The  last  man  who  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  or  preservation  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments, is  the  man  of  fads.  The  great  heritage 
committed  to  our  keeping  belongs  to  a higher 
plane  and  demands  a broader  view  than  lies 
within  his  horizon. 


Mr.  Caroe  also  read  some  remarks  from  Pro- 
fessors Church  and  Jackson  as  to  the  use  of 
limewash  for  preserving  stonework. 

Professor  Church  wrote  that  his  present 
conviction  was  that  neither  limewashing  nor 
whitewashing  was  mechanically,  chemically, 
or  artistically  an  appropriate  treatment  for  the 
surface  of  decayed  stonework  possessing 
architectural  merit.  Some  method  was  re- 
quired which  would  involve  no  tendency  to 
hide,  to  encrust,  and  finally,  to  bring  down  the 
rotten  superficial  layer.  The  preparation  to  be 
used  should  reconstitute,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
cementing  material  of  the  original  stone  with- 
out greatly  changing  its  aspect.  It  should  be 
penetrative,  of  easy  application,  and  should 
prevent  further  decay.  Limewash  possessed 
one  merit  only — so  long  as  it  adhered  to  the 
surface  hostile  agencies  were  thwarted.  But 
it  possessed  scarcely  any  penetrative  power  ; 
it  did  not  appreciably  reconstitute  the  cement 
of  the  injured  stone  and  it  did  not  stop  internal 
mischief. 

Professor  Herbert  Jackson  wrote  : — “ The 
application  of  limewash  to  decaying  stone- 
work undoubtedly  tends  to  retard  the  decay  to 
a certain  extent.  This  is  true  both  of  sand- 
stones and  limestones  which  have  been 
affected  by  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  towns.  . . . There  are,  however, 
reasons  why  the  application  of  limewash  is 
restricted  in  usefulness.  One  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  adherent  coating,  with  the 
result  that  unsuspected  mischief  goes  on  under 
the  limewash,  and  is  not  perceived  until  it  has 
proceeded  far  enough  to  cause  large  pieces  of 
the  stonework  to  become  detached  together 
with  the  loosely  adhering  flakes  of  limewash. 
This  difficulty  may  to  some  extent  be  overcome 
by  using  the  limewash  in  the  form  of  a very 
thin  milk  of  lime  and  applying  it  two  or  three 
times  in  this  weak  state.  . . . Another  reason 
why  limewash  fails  to  act  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner  is  to  be  found  in  the  properties  of  the 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  lime.  This  compound  (calcium 
sulphate)  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to 
allow  of  its  migration  under  the  influence  of 
drainage  and  of  its  consequent  accumulation 
in  parts  of  the  stone  which  are  in  a position  to 
receive  such  drainage.  ...  In  many  cases 
this  action  has  been  proved  to  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
damage.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
connected  with  the  use  of  limewash  it  is  pro- 
bably next  to  baryta  water.  . . ." 


Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caroe,  said  the  paper  was 
a most  exhaustive  one,  and  no  one  could  have 
dealt  with  the  subject  more  authoritatively,  or 
more  courageously,  than  Mr.  Caroe  had  done. 
Mr.  Caroe  began  by  a quotation  from  John 
Ruskin,  who  was  the  great  anti-restorer  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  a great  lover  of  architecture, 
especially  of  old  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
distinctions  which  the  Association  had  received 


was  that  John  Ruskin  chose  that  society  before 

'^1°m  (in  i857)  to  read  his  paper  "on  the 
Influence  of  Imagination  in  Architecture,” 
and  he  could  imagine  no  greater  treat  than  to 
have  been  present  on  that  occasion  and  have 
heard  that  grand  old  man  read  that  paper. 
Every  member  of  the  Association  ought  not 
only  to  read  it,  but  to  know  it  by  heart,  and  it 
had  often  occurred  to  him  fhat  if  ever  the 
Association  were  hard  up  for  a paper  it  would 
give  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  have  Ruskin’s 
paper  read  again.  In  all  that  was  said  in  that 
paper  John  Ruskin  was  enunciating  the 
principles  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Caroe,  that  any 
one  who  touched  an  old  building  must  do 
it  only  for  love,  and  that  any  one  who  touched 
an  old  building  must,  or  should,  entirely  efface 
himself.  Those  were  two  necessary  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Ruskin  said  in  his  paper,  if  you 
put  money  before  your  art,  it  is  all  over  with 
you  ; if  you  put  fame  before  your  art,  it  is  all 
over  with  you  ; if  you  put  position  before  your 
art,  it  is  all  over  with  you  ; and  certainly  any 
one  who  attempts  to  do  any  of  these  things  in 
dealing  with  old  buildings,  it  was  all  over 
with  them.  He  thought  that  though  perhaps 
they  had  to  blame  themselves,  and  much 
as  no  doubt  criticism  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  was  correct, 
yet  in  comparison  with  the  wholesale  devasta- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  France  and 
Germany  and  other  countries,  we  had  come 
out  of  the  necessary  ordeal  of  restora- 
tion more  satisfactorily  than  those  countries. 
No  one  in  dealing  with  this  subject  could 
avoid  referring  to  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings  and  referring  with 
sympathy,  as  Mr.  Caroe  very  properly  did 
All  must  sympathise  with  the  objects  with 
which  the  Society  was  started.  There  was  an 
old  saying  that  you  cannot  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs,  and  so  work  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  done  without  a certain 
amount  of  disturbance.  Many  of  them 
thought  that  the  Society  broke  more  eggs  than 
was  necessary,  especially  in  its  early  days,  but 
.they  must  at  the  same  time  recognise  the 
great  work  which  the  Society  set  out  to  do,  and 
the  use  which  a great  deal  of  its  effort  had 
been,  though  they  might  regret  the  precise 
foim  which  their  action  often  took.  He  had 
seen  great  many  of  the  leaflets  issued  by 
the  Society,  some  of  which  were  good  and 
expressive— though  of  course  a little  exag- 
gerated, as  leaflets  generally  were.  With 
regard  to  whitewash  and  limewash,  he  thought 
it  could  not  be  seriously  intended  to  white- 
wash Westminster  Abbey.  If  that  were  done 
he  believed  there  would  be  a revolution,  for 
no  one  in  England  who  cared  for  architec- 
ture would  tolerate  that.  He  could  not  under- 
stand  it  ; he  had  heard  of  a man  building  a 
church  and  then  whitewashing  it— whether  it 
was  because  he  did  not  like  the  mouldings, 
and  wished  to  soften  them  down,  he  did  not 
know— but  he  could  understand  that  being 
done,  but  he  could  not  think  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  any  beautiful  building,  being  treated 
in  that  way.  With  Mr.  Caroe’s  proposition, 
i.c.,  to  efface  their  own  work  in  restoration, 
they  must  all  agree.  He  knew  a church  which 
was  restored  some  years  ago,  and  when 
subsequently  visited  by  an  American,  said 
as  he  left  the  building,  “Well,  I guess 
you  will  be  restoring  this  old  church  before 
Jong  I hope  you  won’t  be  spoiling  it.” 
As  to  modern  additions  to  a building,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  must  face  the  fact 
that  if  a church  was  too  small  owing  to  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  of  a district,  and  addi- 
tional accommodation  had  to  be  provided,  the 
E*  u -£USht,_£  ,be  enlarged.  He  was  not  sure, 
but  he  thought  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  suggested  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  leave  the  old  church  un- 
altered, and  build  another  not  far  off.  That  was 
not  a practical  suggestion.  To  begin  with,  an 
unoccupied  building  went  to  ruin  more  quickly 
than  an  occupied  one,  and  in  country  districts, 
where  it  was  often  difficult  to  keep  up  one 
church  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  keep  up 
f°' , , thls,  case  he  thought  the  building 
should  be  enlarged,  but  that  there  should  be 
efvl?,ence  *hat  the  addition  was  an 
addition  of  the  day.  As  to  organs,  he  thought 
that  organs  in  churches  were  growing  out  of 
all  reason.  Organists  should  be  put  under  a 
s .°n£  curb> for  they  came  into  a church  and 
said  they  must  have  the  big  swell  here  and  the 
bellows  there,  and  a small  chancel  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  organ.  A good  organ  was 
a fine  thing  in  a church,  but  too  often  it  was 
introduced  more  for  the  display  of  the  organist 


than  for  the  good  of  the  architecture,  which 

in  ^0Cfritire  y-dfStrL0yed>  Mr-  Caroe  made  an 
interesting  point  about  the  levels  of  churches 
,thls,  vYas  often  a difficult  point, 
because  the  level  of  the  altar  was  often  insisted 
£ ^Jowness  of  the  window  was 
a difficulty  He  thought  the  best  way  to 
get  over  it  was  to  advance  the  altar  and  so 
raise  it  and  the  reredos  independently  of 
the  east  window  altogether.  As  to  Bayham 
Abbey  some  years  ago  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  gateway  fell  down,  and  he  was  asked  to 
advise  as  to  what  should  be  done.  He  made  a 
report,  and  in  listening  that  evening  to  what 
had  been  done  at  Bayham  (which  he  had  not 
seen  since  its  repair),  he  found  that  almost  pre- 
cisely what  he  thought  at  the  time  ought  to  be 
done  had  been  carried  out.  He  was  delighted 
that  the  building,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  England,  and  the  situation  and 
surroundings  of  which  were  most  beautiful, 
iu*  b repaired  in  such  an  able  way,  and 
that  what  was  proper  and  reasonable  and  best 
had  been  done  to  put  the  building  in  such  a 
state  as  to  make  it  last  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  said  he  had  listened 
to  the  paper  with  great  pleasure,  for  he  agreed 
with  most  that  had  been  said  by  the  lecturer. 
As  to  the  little  gibe  about  his  or  somebody’s 
spelhng  on  certain  tablets,  the  reference  was  a 
little  cryptic.  As  to  the  methods  and  state- 
ments of  his  Society,  Mr.  Caroe  made  a special 
point  as  to  the  necessity  of  architects,  in  dealing 
with  ancient  buildings,  suppressing  themselves. 
That  was  a difficult  thing  to  do,  but  it  was 
much  more  difficult  for  the  secretary  of  a 
society  with  objects  like  those  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  to 
write  a letter  which  is  pleasing,  and  to  put 
hostile  views  so  as  not  to  give  offence  ; it  was  a 
most  difficult,  often  an  impossible  task,  for 
people  easily  took  offence  when  they  did  not 
want  views  and  advice.  Mr,  Carbe  had  made 
two.  specific  criticisms  against  the  Society,  viz., 
that  the  Society  was  responsible  for  advocating 
the  use  of  whitewash,  and  also  that  it 
advocated  the  use  of  blue  bricks  in  the 
interior  of  buildings.  As  to  the  blue  bricks,  he 
thought  they  were  justified  in  trying  to 
preserve  a building  without  interfering  with 
the  external  aspect  of  it.  If  they  had  to  touch 
the  face  of  a building  in  repairing  it  there 
must  be  a loss,  for  they  could  not  touch  an 
ancient  building  without  a loss  to  it ; but 
when  repair  was  necessary  they  could 
strengthen  the  building  by  taking  out  portions 
of  the  interior  rubble  work  and  putting  a 
material  in  its  place  which  would  bond  in 
with  the  outside  face  of  the  wall  ; they  would 
only  lose  some  of  the  rubble,  and  if  the 
building  inside  had  a plaster  face  they  would, 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  rubble  and  retain  the 
front,  only  have  to  remove  that  plaster,  which 
could  be  replaced.  He  admitted  it  was  an 
evil  to  have  to  do  this,  but  he  thought  it  was 
a necessary  evil.  He  did  not  think  it  mattered 
what  material  was  used  in  this  work,  for  it 
did  not  show,  but  blue  bricks  were  convenient 
things  to  use,  for  where  cement  was  used 
it  adhered  to  them  firmly,  besides  which 
the  bricks  did  not  absorb  the  water  in  the 
cement,  and  as  it  was  desirable  for  the 
cement  to  set  slowly  that  was  an  important 
matter.  The  blue  brick  was  non-absorbent, 
and  so  the  water  did  not  quickly  leave 
the  cement  used,  which  had  a chance 
of  setting  slowly.  Mr.  Caroe  advocated  the  use 
of  cement  on  the  top  of  walls.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  a great  antipathy  to  that,  though 
he  admitted  that  used  properly  it  was  a useful 
material,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  it 
properly  used.  Mr.  Carbe  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  possible  to  repair  cracks  and  fissures 
with  grouting.  His  (the  speaker’s)  experience 
was  that  grouting  would  go  down  a very  little 
way  indeed.  He  had  seen  a wall  which  had 
been  grouted  pulled  to  pieces,  and  it  was  dis- 
appointing to  see  what  a little  way  the  grout- 
ing had  gone.  The  process  of  repairing 
interior  walls  with  blue  bricks  had  for  its 
definite  object  the  getting  over  the  difficulty  of 
grouting.  The  bond  could  be  put  in  and  they 
could  grout  down  to  that  level.  As  to  the  use 
of  whitewash,  he  thought  the  reports  of  Pro- 
fessors Church  and  Jackson  were  not  so  un- 
favourable as  to  lead  them  to  discard  the  use  of 
whitewash.  He  did  not  want  to  whitewash 
every  building,  and  “ white ’’-wash  need  not  be 
used  at  all  ; it  could  be  coloured.  His  Society 
considered  if  a lesser  evil  to  white — or 
colour — wash  a building  than  to  let  it 
go  on  decaying.  It  was  the  sulphur  in  town 
atmosphere  which  destroyed  buildings,  and  if 


a coat  of  lime  was  put  on,  the  stonework  was 
protected,  and  when  necessary  a fresh  coat 
of  limewash  could  be  put  on.  It  seemed 
wiser  to  do  that  than  to  let  the  building  go, 
and  after  all  whitewash  could  be  removed 
if  desired.  It  seemed  unfair  to  posterity 
to  let  fine  buildings  which  were  decaying 
alone,  and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  could 
to  preserve  them.  The  experiments  being 
carried  out  by  Professor  Church  for  the  Society 
were  not  resulting  quite  as  hopefully  as  they 
®*“1®d,  but  the  work  at  Westminster  Abbey 
had  been  a great  success.  He  thought  Mr. 
Caroe  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  was  responsible  for  the  work  at  the 
western  towers  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  was  not  doing  that  work,  and  was  in 
no  way  responsible,  and  it  was  a matter  of 
annoyance  to  him  that  he  was  credited  with  it 
—probably  because  he  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  work. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Caroe  for  a most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper.  He  was  a little  in  doubt  whether  the 
Association  was  the  right  body  before  which 
such  a paper  should  have  been  read,  because  it 
was  doubtful  whether  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  ever  be  likely  to  have  old  buildings 
to  deal  with,  as  old  buildings  became  fewer 
and  fewer.  The  paper  had  brought  home  to 
him  very  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  restoration 
of  ancient  buildings  was  a highly-specialised 
matter — a matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
belong  to  the  work  of  an  architect.  It  no  more 
belonged  to  an  architect  than  did  the  cultivation 
of  young  trees  belong  to  the  work  of  the  wood- 
cutter. There  was  a fascination  about  building 
— about  bricks,  and  the  smell  of  mortar  and 
new  timber — which  was  akin  to  the  feeling 
that  some  statesmen  and  others  had  for  cutting 
down  trees  : some  wanted  to  plant,  others 
cut  down.  When  a young  man  he  knew  a 
country  gentleman  who  bought  a beautiful 
growing  wood  of  over  ioo  acres,  right  in  the 
middle  of  which  he  intended  to  build  his 
house.  The  house  was  set  out,  and  the  owner, 
who  was  shown  the  amount  of  clearance  he 
ought  to  make,  began  to  cut  down  the  trees 
himself,  and  by  the  time  the  house  was  finished 
he  had  made  a skinny  avenue  here  and  there, 
but  had  destroyed  the  wood.  That  gentleman 
suffered  from  the  curse  of  cutting  down.  Much 
the  same  fever  took  possession  of  a man  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  an  old  building,  for  once 
they  began  pulling  it  about  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  what  was  done.  Architects  were 
very  liable  to  suffer  from  a craving  to  do  new 
work — properly  so,  in  a way.  Mr.  Caroe  said 
they  were  not  to  be  insane.  Well,  he  (the 
speaker)  ventured  to  say  there  was  insanity  in 
that,  for  how  could  a man  know  that  he  was 
not  insane  ? A man  had  only  his  brain  to 
tell  him,  and,  if  insane,  how  was  he  to  know  ? 

It  was  much  the  same  with  another  of  Mr. 
Carbe’s  principles,  i.c.,  “ efface  yourself  ! ” 
The  only  way  to  efface  oneself  was,  in  the 
case  of  a restoration,  to  let  the  whole 
thing  alone,  and,  if  the  work  were  in  the 
country,  to  take  the  next  train  back  to  London. 
Therefore,  between  inviting  a man  not  to  be 
insane  and  telling  him  to  efface  himself,  they 
were  putting  him  in  an  altogether  hopeless 
position  in  regard  to  restoration,  and  the  best 
thing  would  be  for  the  architect  to  let  it  alone. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  hand  over  all  the  old 
buildings  in  the  country  that  needed  repair  to 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  ? He  made  the  suggestion  quite 
seriously,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  matter 
of  the  repair  of  ancient  buildings  must  be 
separated  as  a doctrine  and  as  an  art  from  the 
art  of  building  and  designing.  The  two 
streams  of  thought  and  action  came  into  con- 
flict, and  it  was  very  difficult  to  combine  them. 
There  was  the  highly  conservative  element — 
the  lover  of  history  and  antiquity,  and  the  lover 
of  that  “ surface  ” to  which  Mr.  Turner  had 
referred,  though  it  seemed  to  him  that  our  love 
of  ancient  buildings  ought  to  be  due  to  a little 
more  than  the  love  of  their  skin.  The  masonry 
wall  from  back  to  front  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interest  as 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
antiquarian  and  historical  element  were  very 
strong,  and  were  contrary  to  the  other  element 
—the  element  with  which  the  architect  had  to 
deal— the  practical  element,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  oppose  practical  requirements  and  put  them 
in  the  background.  The  architect  was  not 
called  in  for  that  purpose,  but  to  give  effect  to 
those  requirements,  and  if  he  ceased  to  do  so 
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he  would  then,  indeed,  efface  himself,  and  he 
might  consult  with  his  friends  whether  he  was 
insane  or  not.  The  position  of  an  architect 
called  in  to  see  to  an  ancient  building  was  a very 
anomalous  one  owing  to  this  contrast  and  the 
difficulty  which  existed  between  the  antiquarian 
and  the  progressive  elements,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a chronic  difficulty.  The  repair  and  pre- 
servation of  an  old  building  was  one  thing, 
and  the  alteration  of  it  and  the  addition  of  new 
work  to  it  was  another,  and  when  both  had  to 
be  done  in  the  same  operation  and  by  one  and 
the  same  man  for  the  same  employer  the 
difficulty  was  very  great.  He  was  full  of 
admiration  of  Mr.  Caroe’s  unstinted  zeal  in  the 
matter  of  the  roof  of  Gednty  Church  and  in 
the  repair  of  its  walls  ; that  was  an  evidence 
of  a keen  and  careful  study,  and  an  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  subject.  But  take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  been  called  in  to  build  a chapel 
or  addition  to  a building,  or  something  which 
was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  it — to  say  that  he 
was  not  to  design  it  as  something  distinct  and 
in  defiance  of  everything  historical,  was  asking 
him  not  to  be  essentially  practical  and  modern. 
The  treatment  of  ancient  buildings  was 
becoming  increasingly  a matter  for  experts, 
and  the  antiquarian  and  historical  elements 
were  so  important  that  they  were  almost 
impossible  to  a man  who  should  be  eminently 
practical  and  courageously  self-assertive.  As 
to  the  work  at  Westminster  Abbey,  he  had 
already  understood  that  Mr.  Micklethwaite  was 
not  responsible  for  it : the  work  was  in  con- 
tinuation of  something  done  before  he  was 
consulted,  and  he  (the  speaker)  regretted  it. 
He  would  rather  see  the  decayed  work  there, 
which  did  not  affect  the  structure,  than  such 
pedantic  restoration  work— nineteenth-century 
tracery,  for  instance,  done  fifteenth-century 
way,  for  that  was  what  it  amounted  to.  In 
regard  to  old  buildings,  it  was  vital  to  the 
architectural  student  not  only  to  study  the  form 
but  the  technique  of  the  work  to  get  to  love 
the  building  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  built 
— for  the  way  in  which  the  materials  were 
handled.  One  never  need  be  afraid  of  modern 
work  being  mistaken  for  old,  for  modern 
masons  did  not  work  their  stones  as  the 
thirteenth-century  masons,  for  instance,  did,  and 
if  one  began  to  dissect  a wall  and  looked  at 
a section,  there  was  no  mistaking  its 
character  or  the  habit  of  the  men  who  built  it, 
for  that  was  written  in  the  work  for  those  who 
had  eyes  to  see.  With  eyes  to  see  how  work 
developed,  one  got  a wonderful  key  to  the  date 
of  mediaeval  work,  and  this  work  could  not  be 
imitated,  for  modern  masons  would  not  repeat 
the  work  that  the  old  masons  did.  They  would 
now  probably  use  machinery  for  working  the 
masonry  at  Kirkstall,  for  instance.  As  to  lime- 
wash,  and  whether  there  was  any  merit  in  it, 
he  knew  a mason  or  two  who  insisted  that  in 
London  limewater  applied  to  the  softer  class 
of  building  stones  rendered  them  much  more 
serviceable.  As  to  the  dressing  of  stone,  there 
seemed  nothing  more  absurd,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  irritating,  to  his  mind,  than  to 
see  Norman  restorations — he  had  Southwell 
Minster  in  his  mind — where  all  the  old  feeling 
was  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  or  undiscerned, 
and  where  modern  masons,  under  the  direction 
of  architects,  had  cut  zigzags  and  chevrons 
and  ornaments  of  that  sort  all  round  the  arches 
just  as  if  they  were  Norman  workmen  doing 
the  best  they  could,  and  employing  the  highest 
forms  of  art  known  to  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  skill.  That  was  a stupid  practice, 
which  no  words  were  possible  to  denounce. 
As  to  the  use  of  Ampdopsis  Vcitdiii,  it  was 
delightful  to  find  it  suddenly  introduced  as  the 
friend  of  our  ruins. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  the  paper  must  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
of  them,  for  they  all  took  an  interest  more  or 
less  in  our  old  buildings  and  their  restoration. 
The  more  they  came  into  contact  with  old 
work  the  more  regret  most  of  them  would  feel 
at  having  to  do  anything  to  them,  and  the  more 
carefully  they  would  carry  out  the  work  when 
the  work  was  necessary. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to,  and  a vote  of  thanks  having,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  been  passed  to  Mr. 
F.  R.  Taylor  for  making  the  lantern  slides 
which  had  been  shown,  and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  M 
Wonnacott  for  operating  the  lantern, 

Mr.  Caroe,  in  reply,  said  he  should  like  to 
add  his  thanks  to  those  two  gentlemen,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Cubitt  who  obtained  the  photo- 
graphs and  made  the  slides  in  connexion  with 
Gedney  Church.  As  to  Mr.  Turner,  he  ha  d 
no  intention  of  accusing  him  of  misspelling 


but  he  might  mention  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  a tablet  which  he  knew  had  been 
erected  under  the  regis  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  It  related 
how  a certain  tower  was  built  in  such  and 
such  a year,  and  how  that  in  consequence  of  a 
defective  bell  frame  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
it  began  to  tumble  down,  and  how,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society,  it  was  rebuilt  in  blue 
brick  within  10  ft.  of  the  “botom.”  As  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  reference  to  the  use  of  blue  bricks  in 
the  interiors  of  walls,  he  (the  speaker)  had 
especially  referred  to  their  use  in  the  repair  of 
cracks  and  fissures  on  the  outside  walls.  Grout, 
if  properly  used,  would  run  down  about  5 
but  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  to  it  going  down 
more  than  3 ft.  He  once  had  the  satisfaction 
of  running  in  20  tons  of  cement  into  the  walls 
of  a tower,  and  after  that  he  felt  it  could  not 
be  said  that  grout  could  not  be  got  to  pene- 
trate. The  effect  ol  ringing  on  a church  tower 
was  often  very  curious,  and  there  were  what 
were  called  ringing  cracks.  The  effect  of 
ringing  in  the  case  of  an  ashlar  building,  with 
a loose  core  inside  the  walls,  was  to  make  the 
inside  walls  settle  down  and  the  outside  walls 
to  stay,  and,  all  the  weight  thus  coming  on 
the  outside  walls,  they  began  to  crack.  As  to 
the  work  at  the  tower  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  told  him  he  was  restoring  it 
and  that,  as  he  was  using  Portland  stone,  he 
objected  to  Mr.  Pearson's  work  next  door  be- 
cause it  was  in  Chilmark  stone.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Professor  Pite  as  to  that  work,  and  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Micklethwaite  was  doing  the 
only  possible  thing  in  the  circumstances.  It 
might  be  unfortunate,  but  it  was  necessary 
and  the  treatment  was  right.  If  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite, however,  had  restored  the  stonework 
in  blue  brick,  he  would  have  been  doing  a 
thing  we  could  not  tolerate.  He  (the  speaker) 
did  not  think  he  had  said  they  were  not  to  be 
practical.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  stated  that 
they  ought  to  be  practical.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  sustenation  of  an  old  building  and  the 
retention,  for  instance,  of  its  roof  timbers 
without  taking  them  down,  and  the  dealing 
with  structural  necessities  without  destroying 
the  appearance  of  the  building,  were  things 
which  no  one  but  an  architect  could  tackle — 
the  mere  antiquary  could  not,  and  the  restora- 
tions of  the  antiquary  were  generally  most 
futile  affairs.  What  was  necessary  was  a man 
who  possessed  the  structural  knowledge  and 
ability  which  Ruskin  referred  to  as  being 
inseparable  from  the  artistic  side  of  design. 
The  greatest  designers  were  constructors,  and 
a constructor  was  necessary  in  these  works. 
He  had  said  : “ be  individual,”  and  he  meant 
be  individual  when  called  upon  to  design  new 
work  attached  to  old.  By  all  means  be  indi- 
vidual, but  be  that  in  such  a way  as  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  other  work  and  not  out  of 
harmony. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Arbitrations.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

V. — ELECTRA  HOUSE,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT. 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  the  fifth  visit  of  the 
Session  was  made  to  the  new  offices  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Electra  House, 
Finsbury-pavement.  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.  R. A., 
the  architect,  kindly  met  the  members,  a large 
number  of  whom  were  present,  and  thoroughly 
explained  the  many  and  varied  points  of 
interest. 

The  building  stands  at  the  corner  of  West- 
street  and  Finsbury-pavement,  and  Mr.  Belcher 
has  again  shown  that  business  premises  can  be 
designed  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  modern  commercial  life, 
combining  at  the  same  time  architectural 
greatness  with  the  impress  of  their  own  par- 
ticular individuality. 

The  never-failing  mystery  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  its  wonderful  uses  and  possibilities, 
and  its  intimate  relations  with  our  lives,  have 
been  finely  indicated  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
George  Frampton,  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A., 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  all 
of  whom  have  worked  on  the  central  portion 
of  the  Finsbury  Pavement  facade.  The  great 
semicircular  window  also,  over  the  entrance 
doorway,  is  filled  with  most  beautiful  glass  by 
Messrs.  Powell.  The  design  by  Mr.  Belcher 


shows  the  Goddess  Electra  seated  on  the  globe, 
and  lines  representing  cables  stream  from  the 
head  of  the  figure  to  the  extremities  of  the 
window,  which  is  divided  into  three  panels  by 
mullions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  centre  panel  is 
the  full-bellied  ship  of  ancient  days  and  a light- 
house, thus  forming  an  effective  contrast 
between  the  old  and  new  methods  of  commu- 
nication. 

The  entrance»hall,  all  in  Portland  stone, 
contains  some  charming  detail,  and  will  have  a 
sculptured  frieze  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  (the  begin- 
ning and  end  panels  of  which  are  already  • 
carried  out)  illustrating  in  a poetical  way  the  : 
life  and  effects  of  the  deep-sea  cables.  Through 
this  hall,  and  immediately  facing  the  entrance, 
are  the  main  stairs  and  lift.  Right  and  left  of 
these  are  corridors  which  give  access  to  the 
front  shops  and  offices  facing  Finsbury- 
pavement.  These  corridors  are  lighted  by 
long  areas,  which,  again,  give  light  to  the 
clerks’  large  offices  behind. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  an  entirely  separate 
area  has  been  arranged  to  light  the  sanitary 
conveniences,  and  thus  these  will  not  ventilate 
themselves  into  working  rooms,  as  is  so  often  1 
the  case.  The  areas  are  in  glazed  bricks,  and  ! 
are  easily  cleaned  by  means  of  a permanent  1 
travelling  cradle. 

The  ground  floor  in  front  is  devoted  to  : 
shops,  and  at  the  West  street  corner  is  a bank  ; 
the  first  floor  offices  will  be  let  off,  but  the  : 
Eastern  Telegraph  and  other  allied  companies  : 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  buildings.  The  . 
Board-room  and  chief  officials’  private  rooms  ; 
are  on  the  second  floor,  in  front,  the  joinery  . 
being  all  in  mahogany. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  floor  corridors,  : 
with  their  stone  piers  and  pilasters  and  small 
flat  domes  and  vaults,  were  particularly  1 
noticed,  and  a delightful  little  finial,  a bronze 
globe,  intersected  with  cable  lines,  supported 
by  winged  figures,  at  the  foot  of  the  side  stair- 
case, was  much  admired. 

The  entire  building  is  perfectly  lighted,  and 
the  healthy  working  conditions  for  the  occu- 
pants have  been  thoroughly  considered — a 
marked  contrast  to  many  modern  city  build-' 
ings.  The  elevations  are  all  in  Portland  stone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ground  floor  story, 
which  is  of  Cornish  grey  granite  ; the  plinth 
is  slightly  polished,  but,  needless  to  say,  the  . 
remainder  is  left  fine-axed  and  tones  well  with 
the  stone  above. 

Disengaged  columns,  the  caps  of  which  are  ; 
all  varied,  give  the  required  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  treatment  of  the  windows,  ; 
whereby  a deep  reveal  is  obtained  internally,  1 
is  well  worth  study. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a more  detailed 
description,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  1 
visit  proved  of  more  than  usual  interest. 


THE  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  DECORATORS  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Incorporated  Insti- 
tute of  British  Decorators  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue,  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  the  President,  in 
the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Col.  Ben- 
nett,Capt.  Andrews,  Capt.  Heath,  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  J.  F.  Crace,  Scott  Morton, 
J.  Sibthorpe,  W.  G.  Sutherland,  G.  C.  Haite,  F. 
Cowtan,  F.  G.  Dear,  F.  C.  Simpson,  W.  A. 
Smith,  F.  W.  Engleiield,  J.  Scott,  A.  Sanderson, 
W.  O.  Greenaway,  J.  Carpenter,  J.  Morley 
Williams,  J.  G.  Cole,  J.  Higson,  J.  Anderson, 
C.  Cowtan,  and  A.  S.  Jennings. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  W.  Scott 
Morton  proposed  “The  Imperial  Forces,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Col.  Bennett. 

Mr.  W.  Sutherland,  in  submitting  “ The 
Incorporated  Institute  of  British  Decorators,” 
said  the  formation  of  the  Institute  was  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bonner.  The  idea  had 
been  formulating  in  his  mind  for  some  years, 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  be  brought  forth. 
It  was  developed  in  Manchester  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  ultimately  brought  into  con- 
struction four  years  later.  His  idea  was  to 
gather  in  one  institute  all  those  decorators  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  had  an  ideal  in 
their  trade,  to  whom  their  calling  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  who  had  some  higher  object  at  which  to 
aim.  The  success  of  their  work  as  an  institute, 
he  considered,  was  due  to  two  things  : first, 
the  connexion  they  had  been  enabled  to 
establish  with  the  Painters'  and  Stainers'  Com- 
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pany,  who  had  given  them  permission  to  make 

their  headquarters  at  their  hall ; and  next— 
and  this  was  by  no  means  second  in  im- 
portance—that  they  had  been  able  to  call  to 
their  aid  and  enlist  in  their  work  the  ability  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  who  was  their  first  President. 
They  hoped  he  would  continue  to  hold  that 
position  for  many  years. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  the  Institute 
had  been  the  means  of  raising  the  standard  of 
the  calling  and  those  who  practised  it.  He 
considered  that  in  no  calling  or  profession  was 
it  possible  to  make  some  accepted  standard  of 
conduct  and  of  professional  practice  until  some 
centre  of  meeting  and  some  means  of  recog- 
nising a brotherhood,  such  as  an  association  or 
institute,  had  been  established.  In  an  institute 
there  was  a public  opinion— a limited  public 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  members  themselves 
exercised  a certain  moral  pressure  on  each 
other.  In  looking  round  at  other  callings,  they 
recognised  a higher  standard,  not  only  of 
knowledge,  but  of  conduct  and  honour  toward 
one  another  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
such  societies.  The  whole  tone  of  the  archi- 
tect’s profession,  for  instance,  had  been  elevated 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  a small  number  of  architects  who  stood 
high  in  their  calling,  and  of  whom  no  one 
could  say  anything  but  good,  but  there  was  a 
very  large  following  of  men  whose  reputations 
were  open  to  much  criticism.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  find  this  large  following 
now,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no  question 
that  where  men  of  any  calling  were 
brought  together,  they  not  only  learned  to  re- 
spect one  another,  but  to  establish  amongst 
themselves  a standard  of  conduct.  The  inter- 
change of  knowledge  and  details  of  practice 
which  resulted  from  the  meetings  were  also 
very  beneficial.  The  men  who  had  been  most 
successful  were,  as  a rule,  only  too  pleased  to 
give  others  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  which  followed  the  trans- 
mitting of  experience  was  of  inestimable  value. 

A subject  which  was  engaging  their  attention 
at  the  present  time  was  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion. He  considered  that  arbitration,  if  once 
clearly  established,  would  lead  to  a great  saving 
of  trouble.  Many  misunderstandings  arose,  and 
litigation  followed  for  want  of  a proper  under- 
standing between  the  employer  and  decorator. 
He  had  had  very  few  disputes,  but  still  these 
might  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  some 
decision  which  could  have  been  recognised  as 
being  impartial.  The  question  of  contracts 
was  also  very  important.  They  were  very 
anxious  to  devise  a form  of  contract  which 
should  prove  of  advantage  both  to  architects 
and  decorators.  In  this  they  hoped  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

Mr.  C.  Cowtan  then  proposed  “ The  National 
Association  of  Master  Painters  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.”  He  said  that 
the  Association  had  done  more  for  their  busi- 
ness than  any  other  institution  which  had 
existed  in  connection  with  their  trade.  They 
had  to  deal  with  the  British  workmen,  who 
formed  a far  more  difficult  element  than  the 
architects  with  whom  the  Institute  of  British 
Decorators  had  to  deal,  and  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  they  had  achieved  a considerable  amount 
of  success.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  had  awakened  the  apprenticeship  system 
to  some  extent.  They  had  been  unable  to  do 
so  in  London,  but  they  had  been  successful  in 
the  provinces,  and  from  there  they  obtained 
the  best  workmen. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Cole,  in  responding  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  for  England  and  Wales,  said 
they  were  doing  a great  work  even  though, 
perhaps,  they  were  travelling  in  the  lower 
grades  of  their  craft.  During  the  eight  years 
of  their  existence  they  had  been  able  to  get  on 
with  their  workmen  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner.  They  now  had  a membership  of 
1,600  master  painters,  and  among  other  things 
they  had  assisted  technical  schools  already  i , 
existence  and  helped  in  the  formation  of 
others.  They  had  also  done  their  best  with 
the  manufacturers  so  that  they  could  get  the 
best  materials,  and  they  now  had  an  analyst  in 
connexion  with  the  Association  to  whom 
unsatisfactory  materials  could  be  sent. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  in  replying  for  the  Scotch 
Association,  stated  that  owing  to  the  details 
being  decided  by  the  local  branches,  they  had 
more  time  and  energy  to  go  forward  in  the 
higher  aims  of  the  craft.  There  were  many 
things  which  local  associations  could  consider, 
and  one  was  the  question  as  to  the  advisability 
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in  Ireland,  said  that  in  his  country  they  never 
regretted  the  presence  of  the  genuine  deco- 
rator who  hailed  from  England.  He  well 
remembered  the  great  stimulus  which  was 
given  to  genuine  decoration  in  Ireland  by  a 
number  of  worthy  instances  of  what  decoration 
should  be  that  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Crace’s 
lather.  They,  however,  regretted  the  pre- 
sence of  the  upholsterer  who  did  not  give 
value  for  money  received  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  things  which  this 
Institute  of  British  Decorators  would  set 
right.  They  would  rescue  decorative  art  from 
the  carpenter  and  curtain-man. 

The  President  proposed  “The  Visitors.” 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  responded.  He  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  contracts  there  was  a 
keynote  which  they  should  bear  in  mind, 
namely,  that  in  laying  down  conditions 
ambiguity  should  be  avoided.  When  the  con- 
ditions were  not  clear  misunderstandings 
arose.  He  then  referred  to  the  wonderful 
buildings  which  existed  in  Ceylon  300  years 
before  Christ.  There  was  evidence  of  a struc- 
ture 360ft.  in  diameter,  and  405  ft.  high.  In 
the  king’s  room  in  one  of  the  palaces  there 
were  1,600  columns,  probably  gold  plated,  with 
friezes  of  precious  stones— a style  of  decora- 
tion which  very  few  clients  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  at  the  present  day. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— At 
the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  on  April  11,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  the 
paper  read  was  entitled  “ Notes  on  Modern 
Lighthouse  Construction,”  by  Mr.  G.  Drysdale 
Sweetman,  of  Ryde.  To  illustrate  the  evolution 
of  structural  design,  the  four  erections  on  the 
Eddystone  were  briefly  examined,  and  their 
chief  points  of  difference  indicated  as  follows  : 
— The  base  of  Winstanley’s  tower  (1695) 
was  built  of  stone  strengthened  with  iron 
bands.  Its  sides  were  vertical,  and  were  en- 
cumbered with  a profusion  of  unnecessary  and 
even  dangerously  obstructive  ornament.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  an  octagon  and  100  ft.  high. 
Destroyed  by  a storm  in  1703,  Rudyerd's 
tower  (1705)  was  built  of  wood  ballasted  with 
stone.  Its  plan  was  circular,  and  the  un- 
wieldy ornament  was  omitted.  In  section  it 
was  a frustum  of  a cone,  23  ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  14  ft.  at  the  top,  and  about  67  ft. 
high.  The  foundation  rock  was  levelled 
off  in  steps,  and  the  tower  united 
to  it  by  means  of  bolts  keyed  into  the 
rock.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755. 
Smeaton’s  historic  structure  was  finished  in 
1759.  The  material  was  stone,  and  for  external 
form  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  was  chosen. 
The  base  was  thus  considerably  broadened  and 
the  waist  narrowed  in  comparison  with 
Rudyerd's  tower.  The  masonry  was  bonded 
together  and  into  the  rock  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  dovetailing.  It  was  76  ft.  6 in.  high, 
and  was  partially  removed  in  1882  owing  to 
the  concussive  erosion  of  the  bed-rock,  which 
threatened  its  stability.  Douglass’  new  Eddy- 
stone  was  built  of  granite,  and  differed  from 
the  last  named  in  having  a cylindrical  base 
with  vertical  sides  carried  2 ft.  6 in.  above  high 
water  mark.  The  tower,  which  was  a concave 
elliptic  frustum,  started  from  the  top  of  this 
vertical  plinth.  The  total  height  from  founda- 
tion to  vane  was  170  ft.  The  walls  were 
8 ft.  6 in.  thick  at  the  base,  and  2 ft.  3 in.  at  the 
top.  The  tower  was  solid  to  a height  of  25  ft. 

6 in.  above  high  water.  In  some  experiments 
on  wave  power,  made  at  the  Skerryvore  and  at 
the  Bell  Rock  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  so  great 
forces  as  6,083  lbs.  per  foot  at  the  former  and 
3,013  lbs.  at  the  latter  station  had  been 
recorded.  With  these  stupendous  forces  to 
combat  it  behoved  the  designer  to  appreciate 
every  minute  detail  of  the  disturbing  elements, 
and  to  endeavour  to  neutralise  their  action. 
By  spreading  out  the  base,  not  only  was  a 
broader  foundation  area  obtained  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  lowered,  but  also  the  force 
centre  of  each  wave  stroke  was  raised  by7  the 
momentum  of  its  impact,  and  a portion  of  its 
violence  dissipated  in  overcoming  the  force  of 
gravity.  There  was  a limit,  however,  to  this 
base-spreading  policy,  set  by  the  tendency  of 
the  wave  crests  and  spray  to  rise  so  as  to 
obscure  the  lantern,  and  it  was  partly  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  that  the  late  Sir  James 


shape  for  a lighthouse  in  plan  was  circular, 
but  the  suggestion  was  offered  that  with  a 
polygonal  plan  of  many  sides,  but  little  more 
obstruction  would  be  made  to  the  waves,  and 
instead  of  swirling  round  as  in  the  case  of  a 
circular  tower,  the  waves  would  be  made  to 
take  a rather  divergent  course,  and  so  offer  a 
leeside  for  landing  purposes.  The  foundation 
courses  should,  in  all  cases,  be  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  for  though  the  stability  of 
the  structure  depended,  for  the  most  part,  on 
its  weight  and  the  low  position  of  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  idea  was  to  make  the  tower  virtu- 
ally a projection  of  the  rock  itself.  It  was 
important  that  the  pressure  of  all  the  materials 
and  structural  units  within  the  tower  should 
act  vertically,  so  as  not  to  produce  a resolved 
loice  operating  laterally  as  an  outward  thrust. 
Lare  should  be  taken  to  so  locate  the  openings 
in  the  tower  as  to  afford  them  the  greatest  pro- 
tection. It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
presence  of  seaweed  was  of  great  advantage  in 
breaking  the  force  of  waves.  The  internal 
accommodation  usually  comprised  the  service- 
room,  which  contained  the  lantern,  attendants’ 
room,  bedroom,  general  stores,  oil  stores  or  (as 
the  case  might  be)  gas-stove,  dynamo-room, 
etc.  A water-tank  low  down  in  the  base  and  a 
crane  were  also  necessary. 

The  author,  in  referring  to  materials  of  con- 
struction, pointed  out  that,  although  skeleton 
towers  were  often  easier  to  erect  than  were 
masonry  ones,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  devis- 
ing a safe  landing  stage  during  rough  weather, 
and  also  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any  floor 
below  the  highest  probable  wave  crest,  accom- 
modation was  greatly  hampered,  if  every  high 
tower  were  not  otherwise  necessary.  For 
masonry  structures,  the  granites,  syenites,  and 
porphyries  were  the  most  useful  stones.  In 
some  situations  the  use  of  concrete  had  much 
to  recommend  it,  and  if  only  the  difficulties  of 
cracking  could  be  obviated,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  the  material  would  be  more  largely 
used.  Besides  the  popular  theory  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  the  possibility  of  some 
sudden  chemical  change  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  settling  process  producing  a disruptive 
molecular  disturbance,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  mass 
being  in  itself  in  such  a state  of  initial  tension 
or  compression  that  it  was  sensitive  to  :etherial 
or  seismic  tremors  which  would  not  affect  a 
more  resilient  material,  were  advanced  to 
account  for  the  cracking  of  mass  concrete. 

The  invention  of  the  Argand  burner  (1870) 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  concentra- 
tive  systems  which,  starting  with  oil,  had 
probably  reached  their  maximum  intrinsic 
tightness  in  the  electric  arc.  The  Trinity 
House  oil  burners  were  generally  of  the  five  or 
six  concentric  wick  type,  with  intervening 
air  spaces,  the  outer  diameter  of  a six-wick 
lamp  being  4J  in.  A greater  number  of  wicks 
was  sometimes  used,  but  the  heat  from  them 
was  enormous.  A seven-wick  lamp  consumed 
about  a gallon  of  oil  per  hour.  The  oil  in  the 
lamps  was  supplied  under  pressure  by  gravita- 
tion, air,  or  hydrostatic  head,  or  bv  clockwork 
pumps.  The  introduction  of  incandescent 
mantle  burners  had  given  a fresh  impetus  to 
oil  illumination.  The  two  principal  systems 
were  the  oil  gas  and  the  petroleum  vapour. 

In  the  former  the  oil  was  vapourised  at  a shore 
station,  and  the  gas  compressed  to  ten  or 
twelve  atmospheres  ; the  burning  pressure  was 
usually  2 lbs.  to  3 lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
consumption  TV  cubic  foot  per  unit  candle  of 
flame  intensity  at  one  atmosphere.  From  the 
fact  that,  among  others,  the  French  5th  order 
occulting  light  at  St.  Nazaire  was  left  un- 
attended during  the  night,  the  system  seemed 
quite  reliable.  The  apparatus  costs  about  800/. 

In  the  petroleum  vapour  system  the  oil,  under 
a pressure  of  from  two  to  three  atmospheres, 
was  forced  through  a vaporiser  which  was 
heated  by  the  burner  itself,  after  lighting  ; the 
consumption  was  about  8 grains  per  unit 
candle.  This  system  was  not  so  easy  to  work 
as  was  the  oil  gas,  but  it  required  less  appa- 
ratus. The  electric  light  had  many  dis- 
advantages, and  except  in  a few  cases,  could 
not  be  said  to  warrant  the  increased  expendi- 
ture over  other  methods.  Its  glare  made 
it  very  unpopular  with  mariners,  and  it 
was  also  deficient  in  penetrative  power 
through  fog,  owing  to  its  containing  so  large  a 
quantity  of  highly  refrangible  rays.  The  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  a thick  fog  was  four 
times  greater  than  gas.  Oil  and  gas  were  about 
equally  affected  by  atmospheric  condition.  In 
fine  weather  the  present  arrangements  were 
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quite  sufficient,  but  at  the  first  sign  of  mist  they 
were  practically  useless,  and  it  was  in  this 
direction  that  future  improvement  must  be 
looked  for.  The  extensive  use  of  coloured 
lights  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  great 
absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  the 
screens.  Taking  white  light  as  of  unit  inten- 
sity, red  was  green  A,  and  blue  J-.  Red  was, 
therefore,  the  only  permissible  colour  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  ; it  also  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  less  easily  absorbed  than 
white  light  in  foggy  weather.  The  introduc- 
ti  j i in  1890,  by  the  late  M.  Bourdelles,  of  the 
mercury  float  mechanism  was  a great  point  of 
progress,  and  by  it,  in  the  feu  eclair  or 
lightning  flash  system,  a far  more  powerful 
beam  and  quicker  flash  was  made  possible  by 
the  faster  rotation  of  a less  extensive  lens  field. 
The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  optical  arrangements. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  dioptric  and 
catadioptric  glass  lens,  over  the  older  catoptric 
or  metal  reflector  system  was  an  established 
fact,  and  it  was  now  possible  to  totally  reflect 
or  refract  nearly  every  ray  issuing  from  the 
source  of  illumination  into  a useful  path. 
Messrs.  Alan  Brebner,  N.  G.  Gedge,  G.  Robus, 
P.  J.  Wald  ram,  A.  W.  Marshall,  W.  E.  Lilly, 
and  A.  W.  Tyler  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  ensuing  meeting  on  May  2,  when 
a paper  would  be  read  by  the  Hon.  Librarian, 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Rugg  on  “Some  Factors  in 
Colonial  Railway  Construction.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool  Cathedral. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  it  was  decided  to  invite  two  eminent 
architects  to  act  as  the  advisers  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  selection  of  architects  who  will 
be  invited  to  submit  designs  for  the  cathedral 
and  in  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  design.  The 
names  of  the  two  gentlemen  will  not  be  made 
public  until  their  consent  has  been  received, 
but  it  is  stated  that  one  represents  the  Gothic 
and  the  other  the  Classic  school  of  architecture. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Bat- 
tersea. — The  Battersea  Borough  Council 
recently  invited  competitive  designs  of  houses 
for  the  working  classes,  consisting  of  five  types 
of  houses,  as  follows  : — 


1.  A house  of  two  stories  containing  not  more  than  five 
rooms  and  scullery,  & c. 

2.  A house  consisting  of  two  self-contained  tenements 
containing  three  rooms  and  scullery,  & c.,  on  each  floor. 

3.  A house  consisting  of  two  self-contained  tenements 
containing  four  rooms  and  scullery,  &c.,  on  each  floor. 

4.  A house  consisting  of  three  self-contained  tenements 
containing  three  rooms  and  scullery,  &c.,  on  each  floor. 

5.  A house  consisting  of  three  self-contained  tenements 
containing  four  rooms  and  scullery,  &c.,  on  each  floor. 


The  instructions  were  furnished  to  106 
architects  and  fifty-eight  sets  of  designs  were 
received.  On  January  31,  the  committee  met 
and  received  these  designs,  and  subsequently 
appointed  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  late  Superintending 
Architect,  London  County  Council,  as  an 
expert  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  matter. 
The  committee  on  several  occasions  conferred 
with  Mr.  Blashill  and  carefully  examined  the 
various  points  connected  with  the  designs  of 
the  competing  architects.  Having  in  view  the 
number  and  class  of  designs  submitted  they 
were  in  favour  of  awarding  four  extra  premiums 
of  10/.  each  in  addition  to  those  of  50 25/., 
and  10 1.  already  agreed  upon,  and  having 
obtained  the  authority  of  the  Council  in  the 
matter  the  committee  came  to  the  following 
decisions,  viz. : — 


(a)  That  the  authors  of  design  No.  37  have  submitted 
the  best  set  of  designs,  particularly  as  to  the  cottage  and 
the  four-room  tenements,  and  we  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  50/.  to  Messrs.  G.  T.  Smith  & Weald,  of 
No.  10,  Guildford-place,  London,  W.C. 

(b)  That  the  author  of  design  No.  12  is  the  next  in 
merit,  particularly  as  to  the  three-room  tenements,  and  we 
have  awarded  the  second  premium  of  25/.  to  Mr.  J. 
Sydney  Bucklesby,  of  “ Fairbairn,”  Kingston  - road! 
Merton,  Surrey. 

(e)  That  the  author  of  design  ;No.  2t  is  the  next,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  four-room  tenements,  and  we  have 
awarded  the  third  premium  of  10 1.  to  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Tarrant, ^of  No.  27,  Devereux-road,  Wandsworth  Com- 


(<i)  That  the  authors  of  the  following  designs  (placed  in 
the  order  of  their  number)  be  awarded  the  extra  premiums 
of  10..  each  upon  their  consenting  to  allow  the  designs  to 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Council— the  condi- 
tion already  attached  in  cases  ( a ) (b)  ( c ) 

& Spracer'  °r  Sp'"™d' 

No.  8.  - 

Read: 


. W.  G.  Lewton,  of  No.  6,  The  Forbury, 


StSnj,’FcIr'  Wi"'“1  W'sl>  of  No-  »9.  Craven-Sireet, 


No.  .3— Mr . F J.  W.  Goepel,  or  No.  36,  Bulwer-road, 
L ytonstone,  N.h. 
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Design  for  a Swimming  Bath.  Plan. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  whole 
of  the  designs  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Lavender  Hill,  from  Monday, 
April  21,  till  Saturday,  April  26,  inclusive, 
during  the  following  hours  : — Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  from  2 p.m.  till 
9 p.m.  ; Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  2 p.m. 
till  5 p.m.  A copy  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee also  may  be  seen  on  application. 

1 ■»  i 

Jllustrations. 

“THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  COLBERT”: 

DESIGN  FOR  TAPESTRY. 

nHIS  is  a reproduction  from  the  cartoon 
drawn  by  the  eminent  French  painter, 
M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  for  execution  in 
tapestry  at  the  Gobelins  National  Manufactory 
of  France.  The  design  is  one  of  two  cartoons 
commissioned  from  M.  Laurens  by  the  Munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and  which  are  to  be  reproduced 
at  the  Gobelins,  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The 
other  cartoon,  not  yet  taken  in  hand,  is  to 
represent  the  group  of  Jansenist  philosophers 
of  the  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  The  two 
tapestries  are  ultimately  intended  as  decora- 
| tions  for  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  Mairie  of 


the  XHIth  arrondissement,  which  is  near  the 
Gobelins  factory. 

Colbert,  the  great  and  enlightened  Art 
Minister  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Gobelins  tapestry  works,  and  there  is 
therefore  a suitable  motive  for  his  commemora- 
tion in  a Mairie  closely  adjoining  an  institution 
of  his  own  creation.  To  English  eyes  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  foreshortened  seated 
figure  of  Colbert,  on  a larger  scale  than  the 
other  figures,  and  realistically  clad  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  has  a somewhat  absurd 
effect  among  this  crowd  of  allegorical  and 
nude  figures.  The  French  are  so  much  more 
used  to  the  idea  of  “ apotheosis  ” subjects  that 
this  incongruity  would  probably  not  strike 
them  in  the  same  way.  Apart  from  this  point, 
the  design  is  a very  fine  one  in  a decorative 
effect,  both  in  the  treatment  and  grouping  of 
the  figures  and  in  the  subsidiary  ornamental 
detail  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  tapestry. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SWIMMING-BATH. 

This  is  a design  made  in  competition  for 
the  Soane  medallion  this  year,  and  which 
obtained  for  its  author,  Mr.  E.  Vincent  Harris, 
an  “ honourable  mention  ” in  the  competition. 
We  give  the  plan,  and  the  interior  perspective 
of  the  bath. 
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Two  London  Houses,  Plan. 


The  following  is  the  author’s  description  of 
the  design  : — 

“In  this  scheme  I have  adopted  the  excellent 
system  existing  in  some  of  the  most  modern 
German  baths,  of  having  a boot-changing  room 
as  ante-room  to  the  dressing-boxes,  where  each 
bather  leaves  his  boots  and  receives  a pair  of 
indiarubber  shoes  in  exchange  ; in  this  way 
the  soiling  of  the  sides  of  the  pond  is  obviated. 
At  the  end  of  each  set  of  dressing-boxes  a hot 
and  cold  douche  room  is  provided.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  competitors  in  swimming 
exhibitions  would  be  able  to  reach  the  diving 
end  without  interfering  with  spectators  at  the 
side.  Of  course,  one  knows  that  in  baths, 
generally,  top  light  is  considered  the  best  ; but 
as  the  question  of  light  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  ample  for  all  requirements,  it 
was  thought  that  a barrel  roof  without  lights 
gave  a more  architectural  effect.” 


WEST  FRONT  AND  TOWER,  CAUDEBEC- 
EN-CAUX. 

Caudebec-ex-Caux  is  a picturesquely  situ- 
ated town  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about 
midway  between  Havre  and  Rouen.  The 
present  church,  built  on  the  foundations  of  one 
that  Eudes-Rigaud  had  dedicated  to  Saint 
Marie  in  1267,  was  commenced  in  the  Gothic 
period  and  finished  in  the  Renaissance. 

The  main  western  entrance,  saving  some 
additions,  was  entirely  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  three  doorways,  the 
two  side  ones  resembling  somewhat  those  of 
Saint  Maclou  at  Rouen.  The  work  is  very 
rich,  the  central  doorway  having  three  ranges 
of  statues  representing  the  Saint  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Although  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
the  church  underwent  extensive  restoration, 
portions  of  the  west  front  are  still  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition. 


The  church  contains  many  interesting  and 
striking  examples  of  the  Late  Gothic  period, 
and  has  also  some  fine  stained  glass. 

C.  W.  S. 


TWO  LONDON  HOUSES. 

The  drawings  show  the  elevations  of  two 
houses  near  Piccadilly.  The  larger,  a town 
house,  is  built  throughout  of  Portland  stone  ; 
and  the  smaller,  which  comprises  six  sets  of 
bachelor  chambers,  is  built  entirely  of  red 
brick. 

The  buildings  were  erected  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Son,  of  Paddington,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Harold  Cooper,  architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding.  The  Trea- 
surer’s statement  of  accounts  and  the  Auditor's 
report  showed  that  although  a large  expendi- 
ture had  been  incurred  during  the  past  year  in 
the  furnishing  and  lighting  of  the  new  rooms, 
there  was  the  satisfactory  balance  of  64/.  in 
hand.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  officers  and  Council  for  their  valuable 
services  during  the  past  year.  The  fifteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Council  stated  that  the 
membership  numbers  in,  consisting  of  35 
Fellows,  35  Associates.  20  students,  18  lay,  and 
3 honorary,  members.  “ During  the  past  year,” 
the  report  went  on,  “ the  Highway  Committee 
has  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  a new  set  of  by-laws  with 
regard  to  new  streets  and  buildings.  Your 
Council,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  assist  the  Local  • 


Authorities  in  the  framing  of  regulations 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  better  construction  of  houses 
and  other  erections  within  the  city.  As  a 
result,  draft  copies  of  these  proposed  by- 
laws were  sent  for  the  consideration  of  your 
council.  The  proposed  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  present  by-laws  were  very  exten- 
sive, and  in  many  cases  impracticable.  It  was 
thought  that  although  framed  with  a desire  to 
promote  the  erection  of  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial buildings,  many  of  the  clauses  would 
seriously  hamper  the  design  and  planning 
without  yielding  satisfactory  results  either  from 
a sanitary  or  constructive  point  of  view.  Your 
council  appointed  sub-committees  to  deal  with 
different  portions  of  the  by-laws,  and  after- 
wards held  several  long  meetings,  at  which  all 
the  points  raised  by  these  committees  were 
discussed.  Finally,  a conference  was  arranged 
with  the  Highway  Committee,  and  two  long 
interviews  took  place  on  October  10  and  14, 
1901.  At  these  meetings  the  whole  of  the 
objections  and  alterations  suggested  by 
your  Council  were  discussed  in  detail, 
and  several  matters  of  a practical  nature 
were  left  over  to  be  arranged  at  meet- 
ings between  the  President  and  Messrs. 
J.  Smith,  J.  Wigfull,  and  the  City  Sur- 
veyor. The  Highway  Committee  promised  to 
give  careful  attention  to  the  points  raised  by 
your  Council,  and  also  promised  that  the  pro- 
posed by-laws  as  revised  should  be  sent  to 
your  Council  for  consideration  ; but  up  to  the 
present  time  nothing  further  has  been  heard 
of  the  matter.  The  Council  hopes  that  the 
views  placed  before  the  Highway  Committee 
at  those  meetings  will  result  in  a practicable 
and  workable  set  of  by-laws  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  local  Government  Board  for  ap- 
proval, as  otherwise  it  may  be  advisable  that 
this  Society  should  place  its  objections  before 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  acquisition  of  rooms  in 
the  premises  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Leopold-street.  With  reference  to 
the  Highway  Committee’s  proposals  as  to 
area  lights  in  the  footpaths  referred  to  in  the 
last  annual  report,  nothing  further,  apparently, 
has  been  definitely  decided  by  that  committee  ; 
but  the  Council  understands  that  the  com- 
mittee will  approve  of  plans  for  area  lights  on 
condition  that  the  owners  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  be  responsible  for  their  maintenance 
and  repair.”  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  following  appointments  President,  Mr. 
P.  Marshall  ; vice-president,  Mr.  T.  Winder  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Fred  Fowler  ; hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton  ; Council,  Messrs.  J.  Smith, 
R.  W.  Fowler,  C.  Hadfield,  E.  Holmes,  J.  B. 
MitcheJl-Withers,  H.  L.  Paterson,  J.  R. 
Wigfull  (Fellows),  C.  B.  Flockton,  C.  M. 
Hadfield,  and  C.  F.  Innocent  (Associates). 
The  Society’s  prizes  for  measured  drawings 
were  presented  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Morris  and  Mr. 
D.  B.  Jenkinson. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
and  Archa-ological  Society.— Earl  Beau- 
champ presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  on  the  10th  inst.  The  accounts  showed 
a balance  in  hand  of  44k  14s-  Ic^  ^ communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  Archaeological 
Society  offering  to  support  the  Worcester 
Society  in  any  action  as  to  the  proposed  dis- 
posal by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of 
Hartlebury  Castle,  and  the  chairman  thought 
the  letter  could  lie  on  the  table.  As  far  as  he 
knew  there  was  no  intention  of  making  any 
structural  alteration  at  Hartlebury.  When 
there  was  it  would  be  time  to  take  action. 
The  hon.  secretaries  (the  Revs.  ].  K.  Floyer 
and  G.  H.  Poole),  the  librarian  (Mr.  A.  B. 
Pinckney),  the  treasurer  (Mr.  F.  R.  Jeffery), 
and  the  Auditor  (Mr.  E.  Day)  were  re-elected. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  that  the 
Bishop  should  be  asked  to  continue  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society  by  the  head  of  the  See,  and 
should  be  informed  of  “the  intimate  relations 
that  once  existed  between  the  Society  and  the 
authority  for  granting  faculties,”  leaving  it  to 
the  Bishop  to  say  whether  it  would  be  an 
advantage  for  some  members  of  the  Society 
who  had  archaeological  knowledge  to  see  the 
plans  submitted  for  church  restoration,  in 
order  to  prevent  vandalism.  The  Chairman 
said  a great  deal  of  harm  was  done  by  excellent 
and  well-meaning  people,  who  in  their  desire 
to  make  churches  more  beautiful  took  away 
something  that  was  beautiful  and  put  in  its 
place  some  machine  monstrosity. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  So- 
ciety.— A paper  on  the  Building  By-laws 
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of  Plymouth  was  read  recently  by  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Parker  to  members  of  the  Three 
Towns  Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Architectural  Society,  who  met  in  the  model- 
ling-room of  the  Plymouth  School  of  Art. 
Mr  H G.  Luff,  President  of  the  Society, 
presided.  Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  Plymouth 
by-laws  are  largely  a copy  of  the  model 
by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
some  omissions,  and  with  certain  additional 
regulations.  In  reference  to  the  modified  code 
recently  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  no  proper  allowance  is  made  for 
sanctioning  temporary  iron  churches,  chapels, 
or  schools,  although  such  facilities  are  clearly 
desirable  for  stated  periods  to  enable  con- 
gregations to  be  formed  preparatory  to  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings.  The  isola- 
tion of  30  ft.  required  for  exempted  buildings 
of  over  15  ft.  in  height  necessitated  a 
larger  site  than  was  needed  for  permanent 
structures.  An  isolation  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  should 
amply  suffice  to  satisfy  the  idea  of  iron  build- 
ings catching  fire,  instead  of  30  ft.  The  model 
code  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  new  streets 
was  inadequate  for  large  towns.  The  minimum 
width  of  3b  ft.  generally  followed  has  produced 
miles  of  s'treets  throughout  England  insufficient 
for  modern  traffic,  including  tramways,  especi- 
ally where  such  streets  are  main  arteries  to 
adjoining  districts.  The  widths  have  recently 
been  increased  in  the  Plymouth  by-laws,  but 
without  reference  to  such  streets  being  tribu- 
tary or  main  thoroughfares.  In  hilly  towns, 
such  as  Plymouth,  the  absence  of  a limit  of 
gradient  in  the  formation  of  new  streets  has 
allowed  landowners  the  liberty  of  arranging 
their  streets  at  right  angles  with  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  instead  of  being  laid  obliquely  to  lessen 
the  incline.  As  streets,  once  formed,  are  per- 
manent, the  results  to  successive  generations 
are  infinitely  more  important  than  the  con- 
venience of  building  owners.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  alteration  of  opinion,  before  many 
years  have  elapsed,  may  cause  a less  number 
of  sewer  ventilators  in  the  main  streets,  espe- 
cially in  new  estates,  with  further  provision  for 
proper  elevated  shafts.  A stone  wall  2 ft.  6 in. 
thick  at  its  base,  is  required  to  have  a founda- 
tion footing  at  least  5 ft.  wide,  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the  district.  This 
by-law  was  evidently  made  in  London  with  a 
clay  soil  in  view,  but  it  was  quite  unreasonable 
for  a rock  district  such  as  Plymouth.  The 
Plymouth  by-laws  with  regard  to  the  walls  of 
a domestic  building  25  ft.  high  are  properly 
set  forth,  but  if  the  building  contain  three 
stories,  if  it  be  only  an  attic  in  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  same  height,  yet  the  whole  wall, 
if  in  brickwork,  is  unnecessarily  required  to  be 
thickened  ; also  if  the  wall  be  higher  than 
25  ft.,  as  necessary  in  the  end  walls,  the  in- 
crease is  required  for  two  floors  instead  of 
one.  This  regulation  adversely  affects  the  cost 
of  small  houses  for  the  working  classes  having 
two  stories  with  an  attic.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  a recently  - added  regulation 
in  the  Plymouth  by  - laws,  not  contained 
in  the  model  code  or  in  most  other  by-laws,  re- 
quires that  all  habitable  rooms  are  to  be  not  less 
than  9 ft.  in  height.  Although  the  object  may 
be  good — to  classify  tenement  rooms,  and 
especially  attics  or  rooms  in  the  roof  with  the 
general  rooms — the  lecturer  held  that  this  was 
an  unnecessary  restriction,  and  it  was  not 
even  held  to  be  essential  in  London.  The 
result  is  that  it  is  now  impracticable  in  Ply- 
mouth to  utilise  the  roof  space  in  houses  of 
ordinary  span,  without  the  use  of  a mansard 
roof  for  the  additional  accommodation  which 
could  otherwise  be  provided  at  a very  small  first 
cost.  The  forming  of  such  rooms  is  a distinctly 
practical  way  of  relievingovercrowding.lt  would 
in  most  cases  allow  provision  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sexes  in  sleeping  apartments.  The  cost 
in  fitting  up  attics  is  clearly  small,  but  roughly 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  house  and  site, 
whilst  adding  one-fourth  more  accommodation. 
Mr.  Parker  said  it  would  also  be  well  on  the 
score  of  economy  that  modern  opening  sky- 
lights be  acknowledged  in  by-laws.  Much 
thought  is  given  by  borough  authorities  to 
devise  workable  schemes  for  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  but  little  thought  is  given  to 
the  removal  of  hindrances  in  their  own  by- 
laws. Again,  walls  for  an  outhouse  5 ft. 
long  by  7 ft.  high  are  required  to  be 
18  in.  thick  for  stone,  or  9 in.  for  brick,  by 
not  being  separately  classed  from  main 
structures.  The  great  strengh  and  economic 
use  of  buttresses  for  strengthening  walls  is 
practically  ignored  in  the  schedule  of  wall 
thicknesses  for  warehouse  and  public  build- 


nas,  notwithstanding  the  standing  proofs  in 
ancient  buildings.  The  by-laws  most  affec ting 
the  vital  interests  of  the  town  are  those  relating 
to  the  requirements  of  open  spaces  at  the  rear 
of  buildings.  Public  buildings  warehouses, 
factories,  churches,  breweries,  and  public  nails 
are  not  compulsorily  required  to  have  open 
spaces,  the  meaning  of  this  exclusion  being 
that  they  are  not  habitable  dwellings.  The 
requisition  is  applied  to  nominally  one 
class  of  building,  defined  as  ‘ domestic, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  by-law  term 
includes  every  other  kind  of  building  not  ot 
the  public  building  or  warehouse  class  It 
therefore  includes  numerous  buildings 
inhabited  to  a much  less  extent  than  factory 
buildings,  and  quite  apart  from  domestic  use. 
These  by-laws  are  not  qualified  in  Plymouth 
as  to  the  nature  of  use  for  which  the  building 
is  constructed,  nor  for  variations  in  districts  or 
areas  as  provided  in  some  towns,  nor  is  there 
consideration  given  to  buildings  abutting  on 
old  streets  formed  before  by-laws  were  made, 
as  provided  for  in  London.  Nor  is  there  any 
equitable  rule  whereby  an  efficient  air  space 
can  be  obtained  by  means  which  do  not  unduly 
damage  the  value  of  the  site,  such  as  a 
full  width  space  at  the  rear  above  the  ground 
floor  of  business  premises  of  shallow  depth, 
such  as  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
London  Building  Act.  On  the  contrary,  lock- 
up shops  with  offices  over,  re-erected  on  old 
sites  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  are  required 
to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
domestic  dwellings  in  Laira  or  Compton,  with 
an  open  yard  or  garden  at  the  rear  on  the 
street  level,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  virtues 
of  open  space  for  air  can  be  obtained  over  shop 
or  ground- floor  levels.  The  consequences  are 
that  persons  owning  property  in  the  chief 
streets — especially  where  the  site  is  not  of 
great  depth — are  unable  to  rebuild  at  all  with- 
out losing  one-third  or  even  one-half  the 
ground  area  of  their  valuable  premises.  Con- 
sequently restoring  and  patching  the  old 
premises  have  to  be  resorted  to  instead  of 
rebuilding.  The  street  architecture  of  Ply- 
mouth is  of  a poor  character  for  a town 
of  its  size  and  importance,  and  there  is  but 
limited  chance  of  improvement  while  the 
present  by-laws  remain  in  force.  Four  classes 
of  buildings  for  adopting  different  methods  of 
obtaining  air  spaces  can  readily  be  defined  : — 
(1)  new  dwelling-houses,  with  a proviso  for 
workmen’s  dwellings  ; (2)  new  buildings  con- 
taining lock-up  shops,  warerooms,  offices,  or 
counting-houses  ; (3)  re-erected  buildings 
abutting  on  old  streets  constructed  before  a 
given  date  ; (4)  stable  buildings.  The  latter  are 
now  classified  with  domestic  buildings,  and  re- 
quired to  have  the  yard  space  in  the  rear,  thus 
involving  the  provision  of  ' two  yards,  one 
always  being  required  at  the  entrance  for 
washing  and  usual  stable  purposes,  and  the 
unnecessary  one  at  the  rear.  Each  of  the  four 
classes  of  buildings  named  need  classification  in 
respect  to  air  spaces,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  principles  of  circulation  of  air.  There 
is  need  for  public  interest  and  pressure  to  be 
brought  on  the  Council  to  revise  certain 
portions  of  the  by-laws  to  suit  local  require- 
ments. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Parker  expressed  a 
wish  that  in  some  future  Act  of  Parliament  the 
question  of  damage  to  ancient  lights  might  be 
settled  by  an  appointed  assessor,  when  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  local  authorities,  and 
before  new  buildings  were  erected,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  cost  and  waste  of  time  involved  in 
litigation,  and  to  minimise  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  building  improvements.  A discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Littleton,  Leest, 
and  Priestley  Shires,  took  part. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouth- 
shire Architects’  Society.— On  the  nth  inst. 
at  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Art 
Society  Rooms,  Cardiff,  Mr.  A.  G.  Legard, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  lectured  before  the 
Cardiff  Architects’  Society  on  the  designing 
and  building  of  schools.  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett 
presided.  The  lecturer  dealt  in  the  first  place 
with  the  schoolroom,  and  in  this  connexion 
referred  with  gratification  to  the  fact  that 
opinion  was  coming  round  in  the  direction  of 
smaller  classes.  The  ideal  schoolroom  for  a 
class  of  from  forty-two  to  forty-eight  should 
be  about  30  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  in  height,  while 
the  width  should  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  light  available  from  the  windows.  Dealing 
with  the  question  of  schools  in  towns,  the 
lecturer  urged  that  the  model  town  school 


reason  that  foul  air  caused  children  to  suffer 
from  lassitude,  with  the  result  that  they 
could  not  do  their  work  properly,  while  the 
teachers  suffered  even  more  than  the  children. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Park 

Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 

E.  W.  M.  Corbett  (President  of  the  Society) 
was  in  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been 
proposed  from  the  chair  and  duly  honoured, 
Mr.  Geo.  Thomas  gave  “ Our  Pastors,  Legis- 
lators, and  Defenders,”  to  which  the  Rev.  A. 
Henderson  and  Captain  Dashwood  Caple 
responded.  Mr.  E.  Seward  submitted  “ The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  with 
which  he  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Emer- 
son, President  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Emerson 
had  just  returned  from  India,  where  he  had 
been  summoned  by  Lord  Curzon  for  consulta- 
tion upon  the  Queen’s  memorial  to  be  erected 
in  India.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  address  in  response  to  the  toast,  urged 
upon  architects  the  desirability  of  combination 
through  the  Institute  and  its  allied  branches. 
England  was  behind  every  other  European 
country  in  the  education  of  architecture,  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institute  and 
its  members  should  be  to  educate  the  public 
in  its  appreciation  of  what  was  best  in  archi- 
tecture. They  wanted,  also,  to  educate  archi- 
tects themselves  to  have  some  self-respect 
and  esprit  de  corps,  especially  upon  the 
burning  question  of  competitions.  All  sorts 
of  competitions  were  started  by  public  bodies 
nowadays,  and  many  of  them  were  grossly 
unfair.  There  seemed  to  be  a large  number 
of  architects  ready  to  rush  into  any  competi- 
tion, and  they  made  their  work  so  cheap  that 
they  seemed  to  be  ready  to  cut  one  another’s 
throats.  While  they  did  that  they  could 
hardly  expect  the  public  to  value  their  work 
as  it  ought  to  be  valued,  nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  public  bodies  expected  them  by 
these  competitions  to  turn  out  their  work  as 
if  they  were  machines.  Architects  should  not 
enter  competitions  unless  those  asking  for 
them  were  prepared  to  pay  a proper  fee  for 
each  set  sent  in.  Another  matter  that  the 
Institute  had  under  consideration  was  the 
appointment  of  assessors,  whose  assistance 
in  competitions  had  been  valuable.  Architects 
suffered  a great  deal  from  rush  of  work.  They 
wanted  more  time  for  reading  and  study.  They 
ought  to  spend  more  time  in  this  way,  and  to 
learn  the  lessons  that  were  available  in  nature — 
in  the  colours,  in  the  flowers,  in  the  valleys, 
and  in  the  hills.  They  ought  to  aim  at  a love 
of  the  beautiful.  If  they  did  that  they  would 
no  more  sit  down  and  design  some  of  the 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  large  towns 
than  they  would  design  a warehouse  and  call 
it  a palace.— Dr.  C.  T.  Vachell  proposed  “ The 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire 
Architects’  Society,”  with  which  he  coupled 
the  name  of  the  chairman.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said  that  he  wished  architects 
would  not  design  the  horrible  .little  grates 
sometimes  found  in  bedrooms.  They  ought  to 
remember  that  in  cases  of  sickness  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  have  a fire  in  the  bedroom 
all  night,  but  many  of  the  grates  held  fires  that 
would  not  last  two  hours.— Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Corbett  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute  would  be  to  lead 
local  members  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
Society.  Architects  ought  to  realise  the  value 
of  combination,  especially  as  there  was  a sec- 
tion of  the  public  that  dabbed  in  bricks  and 
mortar  and  became  a source  of  possible 
difficulties.  “The  Local  Governing  Bodies” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Carter  Coates,  and 
responded  to  by  Alderman  David  Jones.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Kempson  gave  “The  Master  Builders,” 
to  which  Mr.  George  Couzens  replied. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
—The  annual  dinner  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation of  Ireland  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel.  Mr.  C.  J.  M'Carthy,  City  Architect, 
presided.  The  toast  of  “The  King”  having 
been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  proposed 
the  toast  of  “ Our  Guests,”  coupling  with  it  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rawson  Carroll,  Mr.  Pile,  and 
Mr.  George  Coffey.  All  three  gentlemen 
replied,  and  Mr.  W.  Pile,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  said  he 
condemned  the  importation  of  strangers  into 
Dublin  to  do  the  work  of  architects  and 
builders  which  could  have  been  done  as  satis- 
factorily by  men  belonging  to  their  own  city. 
Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  “ The  Architectural  Association,”  said  the 


should  have  accommodation  for  not  more  than  senior  members  of  the  profession  had  every 
about  400  children.  Great  importance  was  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Association.  Their 
to  be  attached  to  proper  ventilation,  for  the  ' Association  had  the  thorough  support  of  the 
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Institute  of  Architects.  In  his  opinion  the  public 

were  realising  the  position  of  the  architects 
now  better  than  they  had  heretofore,  and  the 
Association  might,  therefore,  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  future.  The  Chairman,  in 
expressing  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
said  that  although  the  Association  had  been 
only  six  years  in  existence  it  had  had  a fair 
measure  of  success,  and  had  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  profession. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  their  library,  at  the  museum,  Queen- 
street,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Robert  Munro, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  first  paper 
was  a notice  of  the  heraldry  in  some  of  the  old 
churchyards  between  Tain  and  Inverness,  by 
W.  Rae  Macdonald,  F.S.A.,  Scot.  Beginning 
with  the  burial  slabs  in  the  roofless  ruin  of  the 
ancient  church  beside  the  old  Collegiate 
Church  of  Tain,  two  of  which  show  shields  of 
arms  of  the  family  of  Ross,  he  next  noticed  the 
tomb  of  Finlay  M'Leod,  Abbot  of  Fearn,  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Fearn,  which  has  still  the 
effigy  of  the  Abbot  under  an  arched  and  deco- 
rated canopy,  with  a shield  in  the  centre  bear- 
ing his  arms,  and  two  smaller  defaced 
shields  at  the  sides.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a shield 
with  lion  rampant,  and  at  the  east  end  a 
Balnagoun  monument  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. At  Nigg,  besides  the  Celtic  sculptured 
stone,  there  is  a recumbent  slab  with  a Gothic 
cross  and  sword,  which  has  been  used  a second 
time  for  a shield  of  arms  of  Alexander  Gair, 
1659.  At  Invergordon  Castle  is  the  fine  Celtic 
slab  from  Hilton  of  Cadboll,  which  was  also 
utilised  a second  time  for  an  inscription  on  one 
side  commemorating  Alexander  Duff  and  his 
three  wives,  1676,  with  a shield  of  arms.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Gilchrist,  near  the  Muir  of  Ord, 
is  a stone  with  some  unusual  mortuary  devices, 
and  at  Killearnan  a mural  tablet  with  arms  of 
the  Mackenzies  of  Muirtown.  In  Kilcoy  Castle 
is  the  sculptured  heraldic  mantelpiece  of  the 
hall,  the  decoration  of  which  consists  of  three 
shields  of  arms  enclosed  by  circular  bands  on 
which  the  mottoes  are  incised,  while  at  either 
end  is  a mermaid  playing  on  a harp.  The  arms 
on  the  shields  commemorate  certain  marriages 
in  the  family,  and  the  date  is  1679.  Several 
shields  of  arms  also  occur  among  the  external 
decorations  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  drawing- 
room there  is  an  interesting  oak  cabinet  with 
heraldic  decoration,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  Master  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Against  the  garden  wall  is  a large  heraldic 
panel,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  Fortrose,  bearing  the  full 
achievement  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of  Bishop 
James  Hay,  1537.  At  Redcastle  there  are 
several  heraldic  sculptures,  one  of  which  is 
interesting  as  resembling  the  arms  of  Finlay 
M'Fead,  Abbot  of  Fearn.  At  Fortrose  are 
three  canopied  tombs  and  several  stones  with 
interesting  heraldic  sculptures,  which,  as  well 
as  those  at  Rosemarkie,  were  fully  described. 
In  the  second  paper  Mr.  John  Fleming  gave  a 
notice,  illustrated  by  photographs,  of  a well- 
preserved  stone-built  fort  near  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre.  It  is  a circular  structure,  massively 
built,  and  situated  on  a rocky  knoll  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  fully  300  ft.  above  the  shore,  while 
it  also  overlooks  a glen  called  Borgadaill — 
doubtless  so  named  after  the  fort.  The  circular 
wall,  which  is  about  12  ft.  thick,  encloses  an 
area  of  about  36  ft.  in  diameter,  and  still  stands 
to  a height,  in  some  parts  of  its  circumference, 
of  7 ft.  or  8 ft.,  though  the  inside  level  is 
higher,  and  the  wall  nowhere  shows  more  than 
about  half  the  height  of  the  outside.  The 
doorway  is  on  the  north-west,  and  is  about 
3 ft.  6 in.  wide  at  the  outside  and  about  1 ft. 
wide  at  the  inside  face  of  the  wall.  There 
are  no  signs  of  chambers  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  but  there  are  apparent 
traces  of  buildings  within  the  enclosed  area. 
In  the  third  paper  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  archi- 
tect, F.S.A.Scot.,  gave  a description  of  four 
stones  found  at  various  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Auchterarder,  which  appear 
from  their  similarity  of  subject  to  belong  to 
one  group,  their  common  characteristic  being 
that  they  represent  riders  in  chariots  drawn  by 
horses,  leopards,  or  other  animals.  The  best 
preserved  example  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  Drum- 
mond Forbes,  Millearn  House,  and  is  inscribed 
Luna,  with  the  personified  representation  of  the 


moon  in  her  chariot.  Another  well-preserved 
example,  which  is  in  the  Perth  Museum,  appears 
to  have  had  a similar  personification  of  the 
sun  ; while  a fragment  in  the  same  museum 
shows  a mutilated  head  with  the  inscription 
Mercurius  ’ ; and  at  the  ruins  of  Auchterarder 
Castle  there  is  a stone,  rather  wasted  from  ex- 
posure, but  still  distinct  enough  to  show  that  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  representations. 
In  the  next  paper,  Dr.  Christison,  secretary, 
gave  a notice  of  an  unrecorded  fort  and  a stone 
circle  at  Wester  Torrie,  near  Callander,  Perth- 
shire. The  fort  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmadock,  below  the  junction  of  the  Keltie 
with  the  Teith,  and  close  to  the  south  bank  of 
that  river.  In  the  last  paper,  Mr.  James 
Barbour,  F.S.A.Scot.,  gave  an  account  of  the 
excavation  of  a quadrangular  earthwork  with 
rectilinear  sides  and  rounded  corners  at 
Rispain,  in  Wigtownshire,  which  is  locally 
known  as  Rispain  Camp,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a Roman  camp.— Glasgow  Herald. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A Handbook  of  Hygiene.  By  Colonel  A.  M. 
Davies,  M R C.S.,  &c.  Second  edition.  (C.  Griffin 
& Co.) 

The  Bases  of  Design.  By  Walter  Crane. 
New  edition.  (George  Bell  & Sons.  63.) 

The  Health  Officers'  Pocket-book.  By 
E.  F.  Willoughby,  M.D.  Second  edition.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Son.  103.  6d.) 

Light  and  Air.  By  the  late  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

The  Prevention  of  Dampness  in  Buildings. 
By  M.  J.  Salter,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  (Scott,  Greenwood, 
& Co.) 

The  Business  Encyclop.edia  and  Legal 
Adviser  : ABA  to  CON.  By  W.  S.  M.  Knight. 
Barrister-at-Law.  (Caxton  Publishing  Co.  7s.  6d  ) 
Outline  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts  1S97  and  1900.  By 
William  Bowstead.  (Simpkin  Marshall,  & Co.  is.) 

Pattern-making  : a Practical  Treatise.  By 
Joseph  G.  Horner,  A M.I.M.E,  Third  edition. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.) 


Correspon&ence. 

RE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS  AND 
CONDITIONS  OF  CONTRACT. 

Sir. — The  attention  of  the  Council  of  this 
Institute  has  been  called  to  a paragraph  in 
your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult. , under  the  heading 
of  “ Notes  ” — “ Form  of  Building  Contract,” 
and  as  they  consider  the  statements  contained 
therein  misleading  they  ask  that  you  will  give 
the  same  publicity  to  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

The  Council  suggest  that  it  would  have  been 
fairer  if  you  had  printed  the  Institute  Annual 
Report  in  extenso,  instead  of  simply  making  a 
reference  to  a statement  contained  in  it. 

The  writer  of  the  “Note”  has  entirely  mis- 
understood the  objects  and  intentions  of  the 
Council,  who  recognise  quite  well  the  incon- 
venience and  trouble  which  might  arise  if  the 
architect  were  not,  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  to  have  full  control  in  regard  to  work- 
manship and  materials,  and  are  quite  willing  it 
should  be  so  ; but  that  being  conceded,  they 
contend  that  it  is  only  just  that  the  architect 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  what  he  does  in 
this  direction,  and  if  he  acts  unjustly  the  builder 
must  have  his  remedy.  This,  however,  he  is 
effectually  deprived  of  by  exempting  Clause  16 
from  the  consideration  of  the  arbitrator,  as  de- 
cided by  the  architects  at  the  general  meeting 
in  December,  1900,  and  which  appears  to  meet 
with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  writer  of 
your  “ Notes.”  If  the  Arbitration  Clause  in  the 
Form  of  Conditions  now  issued  by  this  Insti- 
tute is  referred  to  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
tractor cannot  do  as  you  say — i.c.,  bring  in  the 
arbitrator  upon  every  trifling  dispute  between 
the  architect  and  himself  during  the  progress 
of  the  works. 

Provision,  however,  is  made  so  that  if  the 
arbitrator  has  to  determine,  at  the  completion 
of  the  contract,  whether  the  builder  in  this 
respect  has  been  put  to  extra  cost  beyond  the 
cost  properly  attending  the  carrying  out  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specification,  he  (the  arbitrator)  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself,  at  the  only 
time  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  whether 
the  claim  is  a reasonable  or  proper  one  or  not. 

There  is  a third  party,  not  referred  to  in  the 
“ Note  ” in  question,  viz.,  the  employer,  and 


this  fact  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Council  are  content  to  rely  on  the  principles  of 
equity  in  settling  the  terms  of  a contract,  with- 
out reference  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  interested. 

Thomas  Costigan. 

Secretary,  Institute  of  Builders. 

V We  print  the  letter  of  the  Institute  of 
Builders,  but  we  deny  that  there  is  any  mis- 
representation. What  the  builders  want  is 
that  they  are  to  bring  in  another  man  to  look 
at  materials  which  the  architect  has  con- 
demned, with  a view  to  giving  judgment 
afterwards  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Some  builders  go  further  than  this  ; 
they  would  like  to  arbitrate  everything  on  the 
spot  ; we  have  no  doubt  of  what  we  are 
saying,  as  we  have  been  told  so  by  a large  con- 
tractor. This  kind  of  insidious  attempt  to  over- 
set the  architect's  authority  ought  in  our  opinion 
to  be  resisted  by  architects  in  the  firmest 
manner.  The  architect  was  formerly  master 
on  his  building  ; the  builder  now  wants  to  be 
master,  and  that  just  at  a time  when,  owing  to 
the  system  of  pricing  and  estimating  from  highly 
elaborated  Quantities,  contractors  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  cease  to  be  builders  in  the 
true  sense,  and  to  become  only  building 
financiers.  So  far  from  modifying  or  with- 
drawing our  expressions,  we  desire  only  to 
repeat  them  with  the  greater  emphasis.— Ed. 


NEW  MALDEN  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — No  doubt  your  readers,  and  particularly  the 
competitors,  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
cutting  from  the  Surrey  Coinel  of  the  5th  inst. 
What  is  the  profession  coming  to  ? — 

"PLANS  FOR  THE  OFFICES. 

Letters  were  read  from  five  selected  architects,  offering 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  proposed  public  offices,  at  fees 
ranging  from  forty  to  sixty  guineas.  After  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  make  further  inquiries  from  three  of  the 
architects.” 

Acetylene. 


Che  Student's  Column. 


PART  II— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  14.— Manhole  Covers  and 
Ventilation. 

AN  HOLE  COVERS.  — Manholes  are 
sometimes  covered  with  slabs  of  stone, 

but  these  are  somewhat  difficult  to 

take  up  and  replace.  Iron  covers  are  much 
more  convenient,  and  are  now  generally  used. 
In  shape  they  may  be  round,  oval,  square,  or 
oblong.  The  sizes  range  from  6 in.  in  diameter 
for  lampholes  or  pipe-shafts  to  about  3 ft.  by 
2 ft.  for  large  manholes.  There  are  two 
principal  classes  of  covers — ventilating  and 
air-tight.  Unless  other  means  of  ventilation 
are  provided,  as  shown  in  fig.  43,  ven- 
tilating covers  must,  as  a rule,  be  fixed 
over  intercepting  chambers,  whether  these 
are  on  the  main  drain  or  on  the  branch 
drains.  Where  the  high-level  opening  for 
ventilation  is  carried  up  irom  the  intercepting 
chamber,  the  cover  of  this  chamber  must  be 
airtight,  and  a low-level  opening  must  be  pro- 
vided near  the  head  of  the  drain,  either  by 
means  of  a ventilating  cover  on  a manhole  or 
by  a grating  on  a pipe  communicating  with  the 
drain.  The  manhole  covers  on  long  outfall 
drains  ought  to  be  of  the  ventilating  type. 
Except  in  the  cases  mentioned,  the  covers 
ought  to  be  airtight. 

The  simplest  form  of  ventilating  cover  is  a 
perforated  slab  of  cast-iron  fitted  into  a rebated 
stone  curb.  Instead  of  the  stone  curb,  an  iron 
frame  may  be  used.  The  frame  ought  to  be  of 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  surrounding 
paving  to  rest  on  the  flanged  base,  but  not  in 
any  case  less  than  3 in.  Hinged  grates  are 
often  used.  For  roadways,  heavier  grates  are 
required  ; fig.  67  shows  a common  type  for 
sewer-manholes  in  streets.  A dirt  - box  of 
galvanised  iron  may  be  hung  under  a pei- 
forated  cover  to  prevent  sand  and  other  objec- 
tionable refuse  from  entering  the  drain.  In 
Jones’s  ventilating  manhole-cover  (fig.  68),  the 
air-openings  are  near  the  rim,  and  a channel  is 
formed  in  the  frame  to  receive  any  dirt  which 
may  drop  through  them. 

Airtight  covers  are  of  various  kinds.  As  a 
rule  the  cover  has  one  or  more  projecting  rims 
around  the  lower  margin,  which  fit  into  corre- 
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sponding  grooves  in  the  iron  frame,  as  shown 
in  fig.  43.  The  grooves  ought  to  be  filled  with 
Russian  tallow  ; fine  sand  is  sometimes  used, 
but  is  not  as  satisfactory.  Jones’s  airtight 
cover  is  on  the  same  lines  as  his  access  cover 
for  pipes  (fig.  65),  and  has  an  outer  and  inner 
cover  ; the  former  fits  into  the  grooved  frame 
in  the  manner  already  described,  while  the 
latter  is  arched  so  that  the  moisture  condensing 
on  it  will  trickle  down  to  the  deep  groove  in 
which  it  rests  and  form  an  airtight  seal ; sand 
may  be  placed  in  this  groove,  so  that  a perfect 
seal  may  be  obtained  with  a small  quantity  of 
water.  The  depth  of  seal  varies  in  different 
covers,  but  ought  never  to  be  less  than  1 in. 
Sometimes  the  flanged  rim  of  the  cover  plate 
rests  on  a rubber  cord  placed  in  a groove  of  the 
frame,  'but  such  covers  cannot  be  trusted  to 
remain  airtight  for  any  long  period. 

Covers,  both  airtight  and  ventilating,  are 
now  made  with  recessed  tops  to  receive  con- 
crete, wood-blocks,  asphalt,  or  other  flooring 
material,  and  are  very  suitable  for  use  inside 
buildings,  where  a large  area  of  ironwork 
would  be  unsightly,  and  in  carriage-drives, 
where  the  iron  might  not  afford  proper  foot- 
hold for  horses.  An  example  is  given  in 
fig.  69.  It  is  often  desirable  to  fasten  the  covers 
in  some  way,  so  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  unauthorised  persons.  A simple  method 
consists  in  securing  the  cover  to  the  frame  by 
means  of  gun-metal  screws. 

Ventilation. — Adequate  openings  for  the 
inlet  and  outlet  of  air  are  required  in  drains  in 
order  that  emanations  from  the  sewage  may  be 
diluted  and  carried  away  without  loss  of  time. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  foul  gases  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  water  on  one  side  of  a trap, 
and  given  off  again  on  the  other  side.  In 
badly-ventilated  drains  foul  air  may  be  forced 
through  the  water  of  a trap  when  a sudden 
increase  of  the  volume  of  sewage  occurs,  as, 
for  example,  during  heavy  rains.  In  a similar 
manner,  sewer  air  may  be  forced  through  the 
intercepting  traps  of  drains.  For  these  reasons, 
adequate  ventilation,  not  only  of  main  drains 
but  also  of  long  branches,  is  necessary.  In 
large  systems  the  drains  must  be  divided  into 
sections  by  means  of  intercepting  traps  on  the 
principal  branches  (see  fig.  42),  each  section 
being  separately  ventilated.  In  sznall  systems, 
two  openings  for  ventilation  will  suffice.  One 
of  these  must  be  at  or  near  the  intercepting 
trap  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  sewer  (figs. 
4L  43,  64,  &c.),  and  the  other  must  be  as  near 
the  head  of  the  drain  as  possible. 

The  requirements  of  the  Model  Urban  By- 
laws may  be  thus  summarised  •, — 

formal  Arrangement. — One  opening  must 
be  provided  at  or  near  the  ground  level,  and 
must  communicate  with  the  drains  “ by  means 
of  a suitable  pipe,  shaft,  or  disconnecting 
chamber”  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  inter- 
cepting trap,  and  on  that  side  of  it  which  is 
nearer  to  the  building.  The  second  opening 
must  be  placed  “as  far  distant  as  may  be 
practicable”  from  the  first,  and  must  be  at  Mie 
head  of  a vertical  pipe  or  shaft  carried  up  “to 
such  a height,  and  in  such  a manner,  as 
eltectually  to  prevent  any  escape  of  air  from 
such  pipe  or  shaft  into  any  building  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  and  in  no  case  to  a less  height 
than  10  ft."  s 

Alternative  Arrangement.—  If  the  normal 
arrangement  is  impracticable,  the  low-level 
opening  may  be  placed  near  the  head  of  the 
drain,  and  the  high-level  opening  near  the 
intercepting  trap. 


In  either  case,  each  pipe  or  shaft  must  be  of 
a sectional  area  not  less  than  that  of  the  drain 
with  which  it  communicates,  and  in  any  case 
not  less  than  the  area  of  a 4-in.  pipe,  and  must 
be  furnished  with  “ a suitable  grating  or  other 
suitable  cover,”  the  apertures  in  which  shall 
have  an  area  not  less  than  that  of  the  pipe  or 
drain.  Bends  must  not  be  formed  in  the  air- 
pipes  or  shafts  “except  where  unavoidable.” 

“ The  soil-pipe  of  any  water-closet,  in  every 
case  where  the  situation,  sectional  area,  height, 
and  mode  of  construction  of  such  soil-pipe 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
applicable  to  the  pipe  or  shaft  to  be  carried  up 
from  the  drains,  may  be  deemed  to  provide  the 
necessary  opening  for  ventilation  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  by  means  of  such  last- 
mentioned  pipe  or  shaft.” 

The  Model  Rural  By-laws  although  dif- 
ferently expressed,  are  to  the  same  effect, 
with  the  exception  that,  where  a pipe  or  shaft 
communicates  with  a 4-in.  drain,  “ the 
sectional  area  of  such  pipe  or  shaft  may  be 
not  less  than  3^  in.”  The  words  “ sectional 
area”  are  clearly  a mistake  for  “diameter,” 
the  intention  undoubtedly  being  to  sanction 
the  use  of  a 3§  in.  soilpipe  as  a drain-ventilator. 

A proviso  is,  however,  inserted  in  the  Rural 
By-laws  that  (1)  no  ventilation  need  be 
provided  for  a drain  not  more  than  20  ft.  in 
length,  “ where  there  is  no  water-closet  within 
the  building,  and  connected  with  the  drain,” 
and  (2),  “ where  the  aggregate  length  of  so 
much  of  the  drain  or  drains  of  a new  building, 

as  is  above  the  [intercepting]  trap 

shall  not  exceed  30  ft.,  and  such  drain  or  any 
of  such  drains  shall  not  be  connected  with 
any  water-closet  which  has  internal  com- 
munication with  any  building,  the  opening 
required  by  this  by-law  to  be  provided  at  or 
near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  may 
be  dispensed  with.” 

The  London  drainage  by-laws  specify  three 
arrangements,  the  first  and  second  being 
similar  in  the  main  to  those  described  in  the 
Model  Urban  By-laws,  and  the  third  having 
the  two  openings  at  the  tops  of  vertical  pipes 
or  shafts.  In  the  first  and  second  arrange- 
ments the  low  level  openings  must  be  “ aftewe 
and  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,” 
and  not  “ at  or  near,”  as  in  the  Model  By- 
laws ; and  in  all  the  arrangements  every 
high-level  opening  must  be  at  such  a height 
and  in  such  a position  as  to  afford  “ a safe 
outlet  for  foul  air.”  Soil-pipes  from  water- 
closets  and  slop  sinks  may  serve  as  drain- 
ventilators,  if  the  situation,  sectional  area, 
height,  and  mode  of  construction  are  suitable, 
and  in  any  case  a soil-pipe  3^  in.  in  diameter 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  adequate  ventila- 
tion for  a 4-in.  drain.  If  separate  ventilation 
pipes  are  necessary,  they  must  be  constructed 
“ in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  material 
and  weight  ” as  soil-pipes. 

Experience  has  falsified  many  of  the 
theoretical  assumptions  on  which  the  practice 
of  drain  ventilation  was  at  one  time  based. 
The  principal  assumption  was  that  a low-level 
opening  would  usually,  if  not  invariably,  serve 
as  an  inlet,  and  a high-level  opening  as  an  out- 
let ; but  in  drains,  as  in  houses,  there  are  so 
many  disturbing  influences  at  work  that  the 
assumption  can  only  be  regarded  as  mislead- 
ing. Numerous  experiments  on  drains  and 
sewers  have  proved  this.  The  relative  tem- 
parature  and  humidity  of  the  sewer  air  and  of 
the  external  air,  the  direction  of  flow  of  the 
sewage,  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the 


flow,  the  gradients  of  the  drains,  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  position  of  the 
openings  in  relation  to  the  wind  and  sun, 
the  discharge  of  fittings  connected  with  soil- 
pipes  used  as  drain  ventilators,  the  number 
of  bends  in  the  ventilation-pipes,  and  other 
factors,  representing  in  the  aggregate  an 
unknown  quantity,  vitiate  all  calculations 
based  on  one  or  two  theoretical  assmptions. 
The  fact  is  that  both  high-level  and  low-level 
openings  may  at  different  times  serve  as 
inlets  and  outlets,  and  both,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  afford  safe 
outlets  for  foul  air.  Cowls  fixed  on  high-level 
openings  do  not  materially  alter  the  con- 
ditions, and  may  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  ; 
a copper  wire  guard  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
birds  and  leaves  is  all  that  is  required. 

Low-level  openings  must,  according  to  the 
London  Drainage  By-laws,  be  “ above  and 
near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.” 
Ventilating  manhole-covers  are  therefore  inad- 
missible, and  a pipe  must  be  carried  up  from 
the  intercepting  chamber  and  finished  with  a 
grating  a few  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
apertures  in  the  grating  must  be  equal  in  area 
to  the  cross-section  of  the  drain.  Fig.  70  shows 
a cast-iron  ventilator  with  brass  front.  Some- 
times mica  flaps  are  placed  behind  the  grating, 
and  are  hung  at  the  top  or  sides  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  open  when  the  current  of 
air  is  into  the  drain  and  close  under  back 
pressure.  The  flaps  are  unnecessary  unless 
the  ventilator  is  near  a door  or  window. 

In  the  old  by-laws  of  the  L.C.C.  it  was 
specified  that  the  open  end  of  a soil-pipe  must 
“in  all  cases  be  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  building  to  which  the  soil-pipe  is 
attached,  and,  where  practicable,  be  not  less 
than  3 ft.  above  any  window  within  20  ft. 
(measured  in  a straight  line)  from  the  open  end 
of  such  soil-pipe,”  but  these  provisions  are 
wisely  omitted  from  the  new  by-laws.  To 
carry  a ventilation-pipe  above  the  highest 
point  of  a roof  involves  in  many  cases  a 
number  of  bends  sufficient  to  prevent 
almost  entirely  the  flow  of  air  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  Certainly  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  terminate  a drain  ventilating- 
pipe  near  to  and  below  a window,  but 
in  small  drainage  systems,  properly  designed 
and  maintained  in  good  condition,  the  drains 
ought  not  to  give  off  any  fouler  emanations 
than  those  arising  from  the  gully  under  a sink- 
waste.  Ventilation-pipes  ought  not  to  termi- 
nate under  projecting  eaves  or  gables,  nor 
ought  they  to  be  used  as  rain-water  pipes. 

Cast-iron  ventilation-pipes  soon  corrode  ; the 
rust  in  many  cases  accumulates  at  the  foot  and 
chokes  the  pipe.  Rust-pockets  ought  invariably 
to  be  fixed  at  the  feet  of  such  pipes.  They  are 
not  required  if  the  pipes  are  of  lead. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Coquart.— M.  George  Ernest  Coquart,  the 
French  architect,  has  died  at  the  age  of  71.  He  ob- 
tained the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1859  with  a design  for  a 
Hotel  for  invalided  sailors.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Hippolyte  Lebas,  and  became  successively  Secre- 
taire des  Batiments,  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  member  of  the  Institut  (in  rS8S)  in 
place  of  Questel.  He  was  the  designer  of  the 
beautiful  monument  to  Henri  Regnault  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  working  in  col- 
laboration with  M Pascal.  He  designed  also 
the  monument  of  the  Defense  Nationale  at 
Pure  Lachaise,  the  fine  installation  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  and  the  monument  to  Rougevin,  erected 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Coquart  was  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  ; he  had,  like  his  countryman  Charles  Gamier 
a natural  feeling  for  form  and  colour,  and  his 
instruction  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  was  much 
sought  after.  He  was  also  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  and  water-colour  artist,  and  exhibited 
with  success  at  annual  Salons. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  J.  Henderson,  of  Dundee.  He 
was  born  in  Dundee,  and  educated  at  the  Madras 
College,  St.  Andrews.  His  training  as  an  architect 
and  civil  engineer  was  obtained  under  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Ower,  Harbour  Engineer,  Dundee.  He 
was  twelve  years  in  the  municipal  engineering  ser- 
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vice  of  Dundee,  Leeds,  and  Lincoln,  and  about 
twenty  years  ago  started  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Dundee.  On  many  occasions  he  contri- 
buted to  the  proceedings  of  the  Dundee  Institute  of 
Architecture,  of  which  he  was  hon.  secretary  for 
many  years.  From  1894  to  1897  he  served  as  a 
Town  Councillor,  and  in  1900  he  was  again  returned 
to  office.  In  November  last  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  burgh.  He  was  also  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Fife. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Mission  Hall,  Westbourne  Presby- 
terian Church,  Belfast.— The  mission  hall 
erected  in  connexion  with  Westbourne  Presbyterian 
Church,  Belfast,  has  just  been  opened.  Situated  in 
Cuba-street,  facing  the  Newtownards-road,  the  hall 
is  built  of  brick,  the  style  being  Gothic.  It  contains 
a hall  (with  seating  accommodation  for  250  people), 
cloakroom,  and  kitchen.  The  plan3  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Frazer  (Messrs.  Frazer  & Son),  and  the 
building  operations  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Hewitt, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Black. 

New  U.F.  Church,  Burntisland,  Fife.— Plans 
for  the  erection  of  a new  church  for  the  Erskine 
United  Free  Church  congregation  were  approved  of 
by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  recently.  The  design, 
which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  architect, 
Glasgow,  comprises  a church  which  will  seat  fully 
500  persons,  a hall  to  accommodate  100,  a session- 
house,  a vestry,  and  a heating-chamber.  The  site 
for  the  new  building  is  a prominent  one  at  St. 
James's  Park.  The  building  will  cost  about  5,500/.  > 
and  the  successful  contractors  for  the  work  are 
Masons,  Messrs.  White  & Son,  Lundin  Links  ; 
joiners,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Burns  & Co.,  Larkhall  ; slater 
and  plasterer,  Mr.  James  Williamson,  Burntisland  ; 
plumber,  Mr.  James  Goodlet,  Glasgow  ; glazier, 
Mr.  James  Miller,  Glasgow. 

Church  Extension,  York. — The  chancel  of  the 
new  Church  of  SL  Luke's,  for  the  district  of  Burton- 
lane,  has  just  been  consecrated.  The  church,  which 
is  eventually  to  consist  of  a nave  and  chancel,  under 
one  continuous  vaulted  roof,  113  ft.  long  by  22  ft. 
wide,  has  to  be  built  in  sections,  and  it  is  the  first 
portion  which  has  been  consecrated.  Mr.  Brierley, 
of  York,  is  the  architect,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
completed  building  will  cost  8,000/.,  and  will  accom- 
modate 800  worshippers.  The  section  which  has 
been  completed  consists  of  the  vestries,  chancel,  and 
aisles,  which  will  accommodate  300,  with  a tempo- 
rary west  end  which  can  be  taken  down  when  the 
remainder  of  the  work  is  proceeded  with. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Walsall  Wood. — The 
opening  ceremony  in  connexion  with  a new  Wes- 
leyan Church  which  has  been  erected  at  Walsall 
Wood  took  place  on  the  10th  inst.  The  structure, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Joynson 
(Wednesbury),  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Lees 
(Darlaston),  while  the  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  Jones  (Walsall).  The 
length  of  the  building  is  57  ft.,  and  the  width  39  ft., 
with  a seating  capacity  of  nearly  400.  Access  is 
gained  by  a vestibule  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  included  are  a vestry, 
orchestra,  and  classrooms. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Cotgrave,  Nottingham.— 
A new  Wesleyan  church  wa3  opened  at  Cotgrave 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  building  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  200  persons,  and  the  architect 
was  Mr.  A.  E.  Lambert,  and  the  builder  Mr.  T. 
Barlow. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol,— Mr.  W.  V. 
Gough  is  appointed  superintending  architect  for  the 
reparation  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  which,  rising 
in  four  stages  from  the  ground,  has  an  embattled 
parapet  with  pinnacles,  and  carries  an  octagonal 
turret,  and  a spirelet  capped  with  a vane.  The 
church  presents  a combination  of  the  Perpendicular 
and  Classic  styles,  for  the  chancel,  aisles,  and  nave 
were  rebuilt  in  1775-7,  after  the  mode  in  vogue  at  the 
time.  About  1,200/.  will  be  expended  upon  the  new 
work. 

Proposed  Convocation  Buildings,  York.— A 
request  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  twenty-four 
Archdeacons  in  the  Northern  Province  to  form 
committees  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  and  of  the  House  of  Laymen  resident 
in  their  Archdeaconries,  to  raise  the  needful  funds 
for  adapting  the  ancient  St.  William’s  College,  York, 
into  a permanent  House  for  Convocation.  The 
architect  of  the  proposed  work  is  Mr.  Temple 
Moore,  of  London. 

Infant  Schools,  Howe  Bridge,  Manchester. 
-These  new  schools  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 
They  have  been  built  to  the  south-east  of  the  old 
block,  and  provide  accommodation  for  about  300 
children.  The  new  building  is  of  one  story,  and 
consists  ot  a large  schoolroom,  54  ft.  by  24  ft.,  a 
babies’  room,  24  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  two  classrooms, 
19  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  22  ft.  by  24  ft.  respectively.  The 
smaller  of  these  classrooms  is  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  used  for  babies  should  the  babies’  room  be 
at  any  time  overcrowded.  A central  corridor,  62  ft. 
long  by  9 ft.  6 in.  wide,  gives  acce33  to  all  these 
rooms,  and  also  serves  for  the  children’s  marching 
and  drilling.  The  architect  for  the  new  buildings  is 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  under  whose 


supervision  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Manchester. 

Sunday  Schools,  Rotherham.— On  the  3rd 
inst.  memorial-stones  of  the  new  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Eastwood  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rotherham,  were 
laid.  The  site  is  in  Fitzwilliam  road.  The  new 
buildings,  which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Wills,  architect,  of  London  and  Derby,  will  when 
completed  adjoin  the  present  chapel,  to  which  they 
are  connected  by  a covered  way.  The  scheme  in- 
cludes an  assembly  hall, 65  ft.  by  50  ft,  with  infants’ 
room,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.,  church  parlour,  26  ft.  by  18  ft., 
classrooms,  &c. , providing  accommodation  for  650 
scholars.  The  front  is  to  be  of  rock-faced  York 
stone  with  ashlar  dressings,  the  sides  and  rear  being 
of  brick.  The  front  gable  will  contain  a triple 
window  and  be  flanked  by  buttresses  carried  up,  and 
finished  with  octagonal  pinnacles.  The  two  main 
entrances  will  be  right  and  left  of  the  front,  each 
having  porches  and  lobbies.  The  cost  of  the  work, 
exclusive  of  land  and  architect’s  fees,  is  estimated  at 
2,700/.  Mr.  Richard  Snell,  of  Rotherham,  is  the 
builder. 

Schools,  South  Norwood.— New  schools  have 
just  been  erected  at  South  Norwood.  The  site  has 
frontages  to  Sandown  and  Oakley-roads,  leading  off 
the  southern  or  Woodside  end  of  Portland-road, 
South  Norwood.  The  present  accommodation  i3 
for  1,310  children  1—420  boys,  420  girls,  and  470 
infants.  The  infants’  school  is  a one-story  building, 
and  comprises  a central  hall  69  ft.  by  30  ft.,  eight 
classrooms,  two  caprooms,  and  three  entrances,  with 
a teachers’-room,  which  will  be  available  as  a com- 
mittee-room. The  boys’  aud  girls’  school  is  a two- 
story  building,  the  boys  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
girls  on  the  floor  above.  Each  department  com- 
prises a central  hall  79  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  a class  for 
children  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  and  five  classrooms 
for  60  each,  two  caprooms,  a teachers'-room, 
store  and  two  entrances ; and  the  upper  floor  is 
approached  by  two  staircases,  thus  providing 
alternative  exits  in  case  of  emergency.  Each  de- 
partment has  a lock-up  store  with  sink,  and  hot  and 
cold  water  for  the  use  of  the  caretaker,  and  in  each 
of  the  two  towers  a small  dinner-room  is  provided, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  who  do  not  go  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  upper  floor  is  con- 
structed of  steel  girders  and  concrete.  The  external 
walls  are  built  hollow  16  in.  thick,  faced  externally 
with  red  Leicestershire  bricks  and  Darley  Dale 
stone  dressings ; the  roofs  being  covered  with  red 
Staffordshire  tiles.  Internally  the  walls  are  lined 
dado  high  with  glazed  bricks,  and  the  upper  part 
rendered  in  cement  and  coloured  with  a washable 
distemper.  The  woodwork  is  of  Carolina  pine 
stained  and  varnished.  The  caprooms  are  lined 
their  full  height  with  buff-coloured  glazed  bricks, 
and  each  provided  with  a marble  lavatory  trough. 
Incandescent  gas  lighting  is  provided  throughout 
the  halls  and  classrooms  with  a special  burner  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Wm.  Sugg  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  warmed  from  one 
central  boiler-house  under  the  large  school  by  low- 
pressure  steam  working  at  about  2 lbs.  Messrs. 
Korting  Bros.,  of  London,  are  responsible  for  this 
work.  The  builder’s  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
work  amounts  to  i7,Soo/.  Mr.  E.  J.  Saunders,  of 
Croydon,  was  the  builder.  Mr.  T.  W.  Tester  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  Carter  Pegg  was  the 
architect. 

BLACKPOOL  BOARD  SCHOOL.— A new  Board 
school  has  been  opened  in  Central-road,  Blackpool. 
This  school  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in 
Blackpool.  The  building  is  of  two  floors,  with  a 
marching  corridor  12  ft.  wide  in  the  centre  of  each 
floor,  having  the  classrooms  grouped  round  it  and 
entering  directly  from  it.  The  class  and  school 
rooms  provide  accommodation  for  1,047  children, 
and  in  all  except  two  cases  the  scholars  will  have 
windows  on  their  left  side.  The  cookery  classroom 
is  in  the  main  building.  The  four  cloakrooms 
are  entered  from  the  corridors.  Large  dry  stores 
are  provided  in  the  roof.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
site  a manual  instruction  and  laundry  block  is 
placed,  while  between  that  block  and  the  main 
building  are  the  conveniences  for  the  scholars,  and 
the  covered  playsheds.  The  playgrounds  are 
covered  with  tar-paving,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
with  an  iron  railing,  the  playgrounds  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls  being  separated  by  a brick  wall.  1 he 
main  building  is  heated  by  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus,  and  the  ventilation  is  effected  by  three 
electric  fans  placed  in  the  roof.  The  buildings  are 
of  brick  with  stone  dressing  round  the  entrance, 
and  the  main  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Jacob  Parkinson  & Sons,  of  Blackpool.  The 
heating  and  ventilation  are  by  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Wagstaff,  Limited,  of  Manchester.  The  structure 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Simon,  & Craw- 
ford, of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the  inspection  ot  Mr. 
Caleb  Place,  clerk  of  works  to  the  School  Coat'd, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Place,  assistant  clerk  of  works.  The 
cost,  including  furnishing  and  street-making,  will 
be  about  18,000/.  . 

Board  School,  Devonport. — The  victoria- 
road  School,  which  the  Devonport  Board  has 
recently  built  for  the  St.  Budeaux  district  of  the 
borough,  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  1 be  school 
will  accommodate  900  scholars.  It  is  situated  on  a 
site  adjoining  Trelawney-avenue,  otf  Victoria-road, 
and  consists  of  two  stories.  The  ground  floor  will 
be  set  apart  for  the  infants,  and  the  first  floor  will 


be  a mixed  school.  The  building  has  been  con- 
structed from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hine  & 
Odgers,  of  Plymouth.  The  cost  of  the  school  is 
close  upon  11,000/.  There  are  ten  classrooms,  with 
two  cloakrooms  on  each  floor.  Mr.  W.  Blake  was 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  G.  Sleeman  acted  a3  clerk  of 
works,  with  Mr.  W.  Efford  as  foreman.  Baylis’s 
system  of  ventilation  has  been  used  throughout  the 
building,  which  is  warmed  by  the  high-pressure 
system  of  heating,  fitted  by  Messrs.  Longbottom,  of 
Leeds.  The  walls  outside  are  faced  with  selected 
local  red  brick,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
Delabole  slate. 

Chancel  Screens,  St.  Olave  Church,  Exeter. 
— A rood  screen,  together  with  a parclose  screen, 
have  just  been  erected  at  this  church.  The  new 
screens  are  constructed  entirely  of  Devonshire- 
grown  oak.  The  chancel  screen  itself  is  divided 
into  five  openings,  the  central  one  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  chancel,  whilst  the  lower  portions 
are  so  arranged  that  no  obstruction  exists  that 
might  preclude  worshippers  from  any  part  of  the 
building  getting  a full  view  of  the  altar.  The 
portion  over  the  central  approach  is  gabled  up  con- 
siderably above  the  sides,  terminating  in  a large 
cross.  Upon  raised  pedestals  at  the  foot  of  the 
central  gable  are  sculptured  figures  of  angels.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
& Sons,  of  Exeter. 

A New  London  Workhouse.— The  new  Green- 
wich Union  Workhouse  at  Grove  Park,  Kent,  was 
on  the  9th  inst.  formally  taken  over  by  the  Green- 
wich Board  of  Guardians.  The  new  buildings  are 
situated  in  open  country,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
Poor  Law  village.  The  10  acres  upon  which  they 
stand  cost  the  Guardians  4,000/.,  and  the  contract 
for  the  buildings  was  let  at  175,020 /.  There  are 
twenty  blocks  united  by  covered  ways,  and  they 
provide  accommodation  for  816  inmates  (apart  from 
officers  and  staff)  of  the  aged  and  able-bodied  classes. 
The  central  buildings  include  the  front  block,  which 
consists  of  board-rooms  and  offices  and  quarters  for 
the  masters,  matrons,  and  the  staff.  There  are  two 
dining-halls,  one  for  500  aged,  and  the  other  for  300 
able-bodied  inmates,  divided  for  the  sexes  by 
movable  partitions.  The  kitchen  and  scullery,  which 
communicate  with  the  halls,  are  fitted  with  steam 
and  gas  cooking  appliances.  A chapel  has  been 
built  which  will  seat  400  inmates,  and  there  is  a 
laundry,  a bakery,  and  a store.  The  pavilions  for 
the  inmates  are  grouped  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
central  buildings,  and  some  are  placed  at  the  back. 
Each  pavilion  contains  accommodation  for  eighty 
or  100.  The  dormitories  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  contain  two  rows  of  beds  in  the  place  of  the 
old  system  of  four  rows  with  a central  partition. 
The  rooms  are  of  varying  sizes  to  admit  of  classifi- 
cation. In  the  pavilion  for  married  couples  there 
are  separate  bedrooms  and  a common  dayroom, 
with  a small  scullery  and  larder.  The  other  build- 
ings include  workshops  with  hand  corn-grinding 
mills  for  the  able-bodied,  and  all  the  buildings  are 
heated  by  hot  water  in  addition  kto  subsidiary  open 
fire-grates,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham,  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  T.  & J.  Norman 
Dinwiddy.  The  whole  of  the  institution  is  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  engineering  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Moorwood,  Sons  & Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Sheffield  and  London  ; the  electric  lighting 
by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Joel  & Co.,  of  South  Molton- 
street,  W.  ; the  well  by  Messrs.  T.  Tilley  & Sons, 
of  Commercial-road,  E. 

Convent,  Bessbrook,  Co.  Armagh.— The  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  Convent  of  Mercy  at  Bess- 
brook was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  The  site  of  the 
building  is  on  Maghernahely  Hill.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Denis  Neary,  of  Newry,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  6,000/.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  T-  M'Donnell,  Belfast.  The  building  will 
have  a frontage  of  130  ft.,  three  stories  high,  and  is 
intended  to  accommodate  eighteen  sisters.  A 
chapel  and  schools  will  be  included  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Hospital  Buildings,  Llanelly.— The  Llanelly 
Hospital  Committee  have  decided  to  extend  their 
present  buildings  and  also  erect  a new  operating- 
theatre  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the 
surgeons’  uses.  Mr.  Wm.  Griffiths,  architect,  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  work. 

King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man. — The 
new  Science  Buildings  in  connexion  with  King 
William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man,  were  opened  by  the 
Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Lord  Henniker) 
recently.  The  new  science  buildings  consist  of 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  upper  floor  includes  a chemical  lecture 
room,  chemical  laboratory,  balance  room,  and  pre- 
paration room.  On  the  lower  floor  there  is  a phy- 
sical laboratory,  a physical  lecture  room,  a work- 
shop, a dark  room  for  optical  work,  and  a dark 
room  for  photographic  work.  The  walls  are  built 
of  limestone  from  the  Scarlett  quarries,  and  the  ele- 
vation is  in  harmony  with  the  other  college  build- 
ings. Messrs.  Willink  & Thicknesse  were  the  archi- 
tects. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen. — The  Plans  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  has  sanctioned  the 
plans  of  the  following  new  buildings  in  Aberdeen  :— 
Six  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Hosefield- 
avenue,  for  Mr.  A.  Davidson,  per  Mr.  Duncan 
Hodge,  architect  ; three  dwelling  - houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Carlton-place,  for  Mr.  Alexander 
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Anderson,  builder,  per  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt, 
architects  ; alterations  in  connexion  with  premises, 
No.  12,  Charles  - street,  for  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  per 
Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; two  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Howburn-place,  for  Mr. 
John  Strachan,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  archi- 
tects ; two  dwelling-houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Anderson-drive,  for  Messrs.  Bodie  & Stephen,  per 
Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  architects  ; addition  to 
provision  works  at  South  Esplanade,  East,  for 
Messrs.  Marshall  & Co.,  per  Mr.  George  Coutts, 
architect  ; five  dwelling-houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Hostfiekl-avenue,  for  Mr.  James  Green,  per  Messrs. 
Walker  & Duncan,  architects  ; alterations  and  addi- 
tions in  connexion  with  premises  Xo.  67,  Crown- 
street,  for  Mr.  A.  Stuart,  per  Mr.  Alexander  Mavor, 
architect  ; alterations  in  connexion  with  premises 
Xos.  82-84,  Ship-row,  for  Mr.  D.  M’Rae,  per  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Milne,  architect  ; dwelling-house  and  shops 
on  the  west  side  of  Holburn-street,  for  Mr.  James 
Monro,  per  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; 
addition  to  Xo.  4,  Albyn-terrace,  for  Mrs.  Garden, 
per  Mr.  George  B.  Mitchell,  architect ; two 
dwelling-houses  on  the  north-west  side  of  Broom- 
hill -road,  for  Mr.  William  Walker,  per  Mr. 
James  Watt,  architect;  dwelling-house  on  the 
east  side  of  King  - street,  for  Messrs.  Gray  & 
Kellas,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  architects  : 
two  dwelling-houses  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Grampian-road,  for  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  per  Messrs. 
Cameron  & Watt,  architects  ; alterations  and  ad- 
ditions in  connexion  with  premises,  Xo.  3S0, 
George-street,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Stephen,  per 
Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects ; addition  to 
granite  works  on  the  east  side  of  King-street,  for 
Mr.  Robert  Gibb,  per  Mr.  Duncan  Hodge,  architect : 
dwelling-house  and  shop  on  the  east  side  of  Bon 
Accord-street,  for  Messrs.  R.  & J.  Reid,  per  Messrs. 
Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; alterations  and  additions 
in  connexion  with  the  premises,  No.  600,  King- 
street,  for  Mr.  George  Cassie,  per  Mr.  William 
Smith,  architect ; dwelling-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Constitution-street,  for  Mr.  D.  M.  Mitchell,  per 
Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie,  architects  ; alterations 
and  additions  in  connexion  with  Morningfield 
Hospital,  King’s-gate,  for  the  managers,  per  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Smith  & Kelly,  architects  ; additions  to 
Educational  Trust  Buildings,  King-street,  for  the 
governors,  per  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Smith  & Kelly, 
architects;  six  dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Devonshire-road,  Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  archi- 
tects; alterations  and  additions  in  connexion  with 
premises,  No.  207,  Union-street,  for  Mr.  James  P. 
Kay,  per  Messrs.  D.  & J.  R.  M'Millan,  architects  ; 
dwelling-house  and  shops  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Western-road  at  its  junction  with  Duthie- 
terrace,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Mackie,  per  Messrs.  W. 
Henderson  & Son,  architects. 

Institute,  H Alton,  Yorkshire.— New  premises 
for  the  members  of  the  Halton  Institute,  who  have 
hitherto  been  located  in  the  Board  School,  are  to  be 
erected.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bedford  & Kitson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  new  building, 
which  will  consist  of  a billiard-room,  reading  and 
dressing  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  whilst  the 
upper  rooms,  which  will  provide  seating  accommo- 
dation for  250  people,  will  be  used  for  public 
meetings  and  entertainments.  The  anticipated 
cost  of  the  building  and  its  appointments  is  about 
2,500/. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Fulham.  — On  the 
10th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  McDougall,  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  opened  the  new  baths  and 
public  wash-houses  which  have  been  erected  at 
Fulham.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  Dighton  Pearson,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  at  a cost  of  62,593/.,  which  included  20,000/., 
the  cost  of  engineering,  electric  lighting,  and 
pumping  machinery.  The  main  entrance  is  in 
Melnott-place.  There  are  twenty-eight  first-class 
and  fifty-six  second-class  baths.  The  women's 
swimming-bath  contains  a pond  of  60  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  6 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  in  depth  ; thirty-one 
dressing-boxes,  douche  bath,  &c.  As  this  bath  will 
be  used  on  alternate  days  during  the  winter  months 
by  men,  a pass  door  has  been  placed,  giving 
access  from  the  men's  first-class  corridor.  The 
first-class  private  baths  contain  eighteen  baths, 
&c.  The  first-class  men’s  swimming-bath  con- 
tains a pond  100  ft.  by  30  ft.,  6 ft.  6 in.  to 
3 ft.  6 in.  deep  ; sixty  - four  folding  dressing- 
boxes,  douche-baths,  and  lavatory  accommodation. 
The  club-rooms  attached  to  this  bath  have  been 
arranged  to  give  cloak-room  and  dressing-room 
accommodation  at  swimming  entertainments.  A 
gallery  is  carried  round  the  swimming-baths,  with 
staircases  leading  from  the  men's  second-class 
corridors.  The  men's  second-class  private  baths 
contain  forty-one  baths.  The  swimming-bath  has  a 
pond  125  ft.  by  33  ft.,  6 ft.  6 in.  deep  at  the  diving- 
stage  end,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  at  the  shallow  end  ; 
dressing-stalls  for  125  bathers  ; douche-bath,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  the  men's  second-class  corridor  are 
pass-doors  leading  to  the  establishment  laundry. 
The  public  wash-house— the  entrance  to  which 
is  ‘in  Hartismere-road,  contains  stalls  for  sixty-six 
washers  and  a like  number  of  drying-horses,  and 
four  hydro  extractors.  A large  ironing-room  is  also 
provided.  The  basement  contains  subways,  giving 
access  to  all  piping  to  private  and  swimming  baths, 
and  also  to  drains.  The  boilers  are  placed  under 
the  public  wash-house.  Adjoining  the  boiler-house 
is  the  engine-room  and  well-house.  A furnace 


chimney  80  ft.  high  is  provided  and  built  detached 
from  the  building.  A water  storage  tank  for 
40,000  gallons  is  constructed  over  the  washers’ 
lockers  and  pay-box.  The  building  contract  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea  ; the 
engineering  work  by  Messrs.  Fraser  & Fraser,  of 
Bromley-by-Bow  ; the  electric  light  wiring  and 
fittings  by  the  National  Electric  Wiring  Co  , of  Vic- 
toria-street ; the  boilers  and  economiser  by  Messrs. 
Fraser  & Son,  of  Millwall  ; and  the  artesian  wells 
by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Potter  & Co.,  of  Leadenhall-street. 

Improvement  of  Victoria  Station. — Having 
bought  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  and  acquired  all  the 
property  between  the  hotel  and  Ebury  Bridge,  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  have 
begun  operations  under  their  scheme  framed  three 
years  ago  for  enlarging  the  terminus  from  6^  acres 
to  14^  acres  in  area,  and  providing  room  for 
extended  platforms  for  eighteen  instead  of  only 
eight  trains  as  now,  with  four  lines  running  out  of 
the  station.  The  space  in  front  of  the  rtation  will 
be  considerably  enlarged  and  will  be  closed  to  cab- 
traffic  (for  which  other  provision  is  to  be  made)  and 
opposite  the  space  will  be  erected  new  booking  and 
other  offices,  with  an  extension  of  the  hotel  in  the 
upper  floors.  It  is  intended  to  carry  the  new 
platforms  beneath  Eccleston  Bridge  which  will 
be  raised,  and  a corresponding  alteration  will 
he  made  of  the  level  of  Buckingham  Palace-road  as 
it  approaches  the  bridge  : between  the  platform- 
gates  and  the  booking-offices  is  to  be  an  open  area 
extending  across  the  entire  width,  240  ft.,  of  the 
station,  and  being  100  ft.  in  length.  The  total  cost 
of  the  works,  including  a further  widening,  for  two 
lines  of  rails,  of  Grosvenor  Bridge,  across  the  river 
will,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to  1,080,000/.  Exten- 
sive structural  alterations  of  the  hotel  have  been 
carried  out  by’  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  engineer  to  the  railway  company.  It  was 
built  in  1860-1  by  Kelk,  after  the  plans  and  designs 
of  J.  T.  Knowles. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS . 

The  Highland  Park  Bridge,  Pittsrurg. — The 
new  bridge  across  the  Alleghany,  completed  in 
January  last,  connects  Highland  Park,  Pittsburg, 
with  Sharpsburg,  and  it  has  a total  length  of 
1,850  ft.,  carrying  a highway,  two  electric  car 
tracks,  and  two  footways.  The  structure  includes 
an  embankment  and  plate-girder  approach  viaduct, 
short  lattice-girder  spans,  a 240  ft.  truss  span  over 
a side  channel  of  the  river,  three  30-ft.  lattice- 
girder  spans  and  connecting  spans  of  90  ft.  and 
no  ft.  over  Six  Mile  Island,  and  a cantilever  span 
850  ft.  long  between  the  anchorages,  crossing  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  and  the  lines  of  the 
Alleghany  Valley  Railway,  the  clear  span  of 
the  cantilever  construction  between  the  river  piers 
being  450  ft.  Six  river  piers,  two  abutments,  and 
six  pairs  of  cylinder  piers  on  the  island,  form  the 
substructure  of  the  new  bridge,  which  contains 
about  1,250  tons  of  steel.  There  are  about  700  tons 
in  the  cantilever  span,  which  was  erected  on  each 
side  of  the  river  by  means  of  a traveller,  and  then 
the  centre  connecting  span,  previously  assembled 
complete  on  a large  lighter,  was  towed  under  the 
bridge,  and  hoisted  bodily  to  its  position  80  ft. 
above  water  level.  The  lifting  and  connexion  of 
the  span  occupied  only  about  three  hours,  and  the 
unusual  method  of  erection  adopted  rendered 
unnecessary  any  provision  for  temporary  erection 
stresses  and  any  costly  adjustment  tackle  for  the 
expansion  joints  at  the  ends. 

Linlithgow  Water  Supply.— The  drought  and 
lack  of  rainfall  is  having  a serious  effect  on  the 
Linlithgow  water  supply.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Local  Authority,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  take  steps  by  way  of  providing  for 
any  contingency  that  might  arise.  Some  time  ago 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Leslie  & Reid,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh, were  called  in  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  the 
best  means  of  supplementing  the  present  supply, 
and  they  are  expected  to  report  upon  the  matter 
shortly. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Formry.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  at 
the  “ Grapes  Hotel,”  Formby,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Law, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Bulstrode,  M.D.,  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  West  Lancashire  for  sanction  to  borrow  41,000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for 
the  township  of  Formby.  Mr.  C.  A.  Atkinson, 
engineer,  explained  the  scheme,  of  which  he  is  the 
author.  Evidence  was  also  given  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Martin,  Dr.  KlieD,  Professor  Dibden,  and  others. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Manchester.— On  the  10th 

inst.  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held 
at  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Law 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson  into  an  application  by 
the  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
390,894/.  for  purposes  of  sewage  disposal,  including 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construction  of  works 
in  the  townships  of  Carrington,  Davyhulme,  and 
Flixton.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Wilkinson,  C.E.,  who  had  prepared  the  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  the  works,  gave  a description  of 
the  works. . 

Ilfracomre  Drainage  Scheme.— Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett,  M.Inst.C  E„  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Ilfra- 
combe on  the  10th  inst.  into  the  application  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 


31,200 /.  for  works  of  sewerage  and  1,950/.  for  street 
improvements.  Those  present  included  Dr.  Slade 
King  (medical  officer),  G.  R.  Strachan  (consulting 
engineer),  O.  M.  Prouse  (surveyor),  and  others. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Window,  St.  Mary's,  Bathwick— On  the  6th 
inst.  that  portion  of  the  westernmost  window  on 
the  south  side  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bathwick,  which  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  in  remembrance  of 
Mr.  William  Parham,  was  dedicated.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

Memorial  Window,  Holy  Saviour's  Church, 
TYNEMOUTH. — On  the  13th  inst  in  Holy  Saviour’s 
Church,  Tynemouth,  a new  stained-glass  window 
was  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Elise 
Sopwith.  The  window  is  situate  in  the  south 
transept,  and  is  comprised  of  three  large  openings 
and  tracery  above.  The  design  represents  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  after  the  figures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  tracery  above  is  filled  with  cherubs 
bearing  a scroll  which  extends  across  the  whole 
window.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  opening  of  the  new  Museum  of 
Decorative  Art  will  take  place  next  month,  in  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  where  the  collections  have  been 

arranged  under  the  care  of  M.  Redon. The 

archeological  objects  found  at  Susa  by  M.  de 
Morgan  are  in  course  of  arrangement  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Arts  situated  at  the 

angle  of  the  Cours  la  Reine. The  Municipal 

Council  of  St.  Etienne  has  arranged  to  expend  a 
sum  of  8,640,000  fr.  on  street  improvements  and  the 

rebuilding  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. M.  Pourquery 

de  Boisserin,  deputy  and  mayor  of  Avignon, 
whose  vandalism  has  made  his  name  cele- 
brated* continues  his  course  of  depredations, 
and  is  at  present  demolishing  a fresh  por- 
tion of  the  ramparts  of  Avignon,  between  the 
Port  St.  Michel  and  the  Porte  Limbert.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Commission  de  Monuments 
Historiques  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 

intervene. A civil  Engineer,  M.  Casalonga,  has 

submitted  a scheme  for  a subterranean  moving  pave- 
ment between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  with  a return.  The  cost  is  estimated 

at  25,000,000  fr. The  Institut  de  France  has 

awarded  the  Prix  Due  to  M.  Guilbert,  the  architect, 
for  his  monumental  church  in  commemoration  of 

the  bazaar  fire. At  the  Luxembourg  the  room 

annually  devoted  to  foreign  art  is  this  year  occupied 
by  England  and  America.  Among  the  works 
collected  are  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Love  and  Death,” 
Mr.  Whistler’s  *■  Portrait  of  My  Mother,”  Mr. 

Sargent's  “ Carmencita."  &c The  Ecole  Speciale 

d'Architecture,  situated  at  present  on  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Parnasse,  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  Boulevard 

Raspail.' The  Conseil-General  of  the  Seine  isabout 

to  open  a competition  in  painting  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  new  Mairie  at  Yanves. The  Munici- 

pality of  Ximes  is  about  to  open  a competition  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Museum  of  Painting  and 

Sculpture  in  that  town. The  death  is  announced 

of  M.  Theodore  Charpentier,  architect,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  was  a member  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
and  Vice-President  of  the  “ Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle  des  Architects  ’’ The  death  is  also  an- 

nounced of  M.  F.  Kaemmerer,  the  painter,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  of  Dutch  nationality, 
but  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Paris.  He  obtained 
many  medals  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  a very  able  artist,  excelling 
chiefly  in  genre  subjects.  Among  his  principal 
works  may  be  named  “ Un  Bapt/me,”  “ Un  Char- 
latan,” “ Manon,”  &c. 

Switzerland. — The  new  palace  of  the  Swiss 
Parliament  at  Berne  was  opened  on  April  1 by  the 
members  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  the 
Federal  Assembly.  The  building  of  the  palace  was 
sanctioned  in  1892,  and  was  begun  in  1894.  The 
edifice  is  surmounted  bv  a lofty  cupola  and  is  situ- 
ated between  the  two  Government  palaces,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  Swiss  artists  and  Swiss  material  were 
employed  on  the  building.  It  was  designed  by 
Professor  Auer,  of  St.  Gall,  under  whose  personal 
supervision  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  S million  francs. 

Australasia.  — A new  bridge  is  about  to  be 
built  over  the  Murray  river  to  connect  Barham  on 
the  New  South  Wales  border,  with  Koondrook  on 
the  Victorian  side.  It  will  have  a steel  lift  span, 
and  two  composite  truss  spans,  each  of  104  ft.; 
also  timber  approach  spans.  The  work  is  to  be 

carried  out  under  Government  authority. Large 

additions  are  being  made  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Joseph,  North  Sydney,  and  the  foundation-stone 
was  recently  laid  by  Cardinal  Moran.  The  addi- 
tions will  be  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century  with  gables  at  each  end,  and 
ventilating  turret  in  the  centre.  Mr.  D.  V.  Heal}’, 

of  Sydney,  is  the  architect The  Hobson-street 

wharf,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  about  to  be 

extended  at  a cost  of  over  12,000/. Officers’ 

quarters,  &c.,  are  to  be  erected  at  Southport, 
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Queensland,  in  connexion  with  the  Pacific  cable 
station. 

India. — Surveys  are  being  made  in  the  Prome 
district,  Burmah,  with  a view  to  starting  irrigation 
works  and  bringing  large  tracts  of  once  cultivated 
lands  into  use  which  now  lie  waste  in  years  of  small 

rainfall. The  Government  of  India  has  asked 

local  authorities  to  give  a list  of  what  buildings  and 
monuments  are  in  their  opinion  worthy  of  being 
protected,  or  of  being  marked  by  memorial  tablets. 

A statue  of  the  late  Oueen-Empress  has  been 

unveiled  on  the  maidan  at  Calcutta,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Viceroy.  The  statue,  which  is  by  Mr.  Frampton, 
is  in  bronze,  and  represents  her  late  Majesty  seated 
in  a State  chair  and  with  insignia  of  sovereignty. 
The  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  rests  is  of  green 
Irish  marble. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  George  Simpson,  architect,  has  removed  his 
offices  from  15,  Buckingham  Gate-mansions,  to  2, 
Princes-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 

The  New  Forest. — The  Government  have  just 
issued  their  Bill  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  to  sell  or  let  land  in  the  New  Forest  for 
necessary  public  purposes.  The  Bill  provides  that 
the  Commissioners  may  sell  or  let  for  any  term 
land  in  the  Forest  to  meet  any  local  sanitary 
requirement,  and  that  so  long  as  the  sale  or  lease 
has  effect  the  land  in  question  shall  be  free  from  all 
rights  of  common,  &c.  (the  use  of  any  public  high- 
way thereon  excepted),  may  be  enclosed,  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  obligation  under  any  Act  to 
appropriate  land  to  growing  timber  or  trees.  The 
rights  of  the  commoners  that  may  be  prejudicially 
affected  are  to  be  compensated  for  by  payments  to 
the  verderers,  who  will  apply  the  moneys  for  pur- 
poses of  the  New  Forest  Act  of  1S77.  Each  sale  or 
letting  must  in  the  first  instance  be  made  the  subject 
of  a representation  addressed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  with  the  Commissioners’  con- 
currence, setting  forth  that  the  land  is  immediately 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  of  the 
locality,  that  no  suitable  land  outside  the  Forest  is 
available  without  undue  expense,  and  that  the 
situation,  extent,  &c.,  of  the  land  will  satisfy  the  1 
requirements  of  the  case,  which  will  be  tested  by  a ■ 
local  enquiry  conducted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Bond  for  Concrete  Joints. — A new  method  of 
bonding  successive  layers  of  concrete  has  lately 
been  patented  by  an  American  firm,  and  is  specially 
suitable  for  use  in  connexion  with  concrete  build- 
ings. The  present  method  of  constructing  a floor 
with  steel-concrete  beams  and  filling  involves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  building  up  falsework  for 
supporting  the  work  until  it  has  set  sufficiently  to 
be  safe.  Under  the  new  system  the  beams  can  be 
made  in  moulds  in  the  contractor's  yard  instead  of 
being  formed  on  the  site.  In  the  upper  surface  of  each 
beam  a spiral  coil  of  twisted  steei  is  partly  embedded 
so  as  to  provide  an  efficient  bond  for  the  flooring 
concrete.  When  the  beams  for  a given  floor  have 
been  made  and  are  thoroughly  set,  they  can  be 
delivered  and  erected  in  position  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Bolt  holes  are  left  through  the  upper 
portions  of  the  beams  for  the  attachment  of  cleats, 
upon  which  centring  boards  may  be  laid  for  sup- 
porting the  floor  slab,  and  so  the  whole  floor  can 
be  carried  during  construction  by  the  beams  and 
columns.  The  system  of  bonding  to  which  we 
refer  should  be  reasonably  inexpensive,  and  it  will 
certainly  facilitate  the  erection  of  steel-concrete 
buildings. 

The  Old  Leysian  Mission. — An  extension 
3cheme,  recently  ratified,  comprises  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Old  Leysian  Settlement  and  Hostel  on  a 
site  in  the  City-road.  There  will  be  a settlement 
for  students  and  young  men  engaged  in  business  ; a 
settlement  for  lady-workers  and  the  sisterhood  : 
men’s  and  women’s  clubrooms,  with  gymnasium  and 
irillhaU  ; a great  hall  with  a capacity  of  2.000,  and 
1 lesser  ball  with  a capacity  of  600  ; a suite  of  twenty- 
five  classrooms  ; a medical  mission  department,  &c. 
Dne-fifth  of  the  total  cost,  which  it  is  calculated  will 
imount  to  100,000/.,  will  be  granted  from  out  of  the 
IVesleyan  Connexional  Fund.  Some  recoupment 
is  looked  for  from  the  rentals  of  the  shops  and 
offices  that  will  be  let  for  general  purposes. 

Housing  at  Durham.— On  the  5th  inst.  a public 
meeting  to  consider  the  housing  needs  of  the  city 
was  held  at  the  Mayor’s  Chamber,  Durham.  Mr. 
Aldridge,  of  the  National  Housing  Reform  Council, 
under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held,  said 
the  Council  took  up  the  question  in  no  hostile  spirit 
to  the  municipalities,  and  were  principally  desirous 
of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Quoting 
from  the  recent  census  return,  the  speaker  said 
there  were  439  one-roomed  houses  in  Durham.  In 
133  cases  one  person  lived  in  one  room,  in  131  cases 
two  persons  in  one  room,  73  cases  with  three,  54 
with  four,  22  with  five,  14  with  six,  3 with  seven, 
t with  eight,  and  one  with  eleven  in  one  room, 
fhere  were  also  in  the  city  980  two-roomed  houses, 
occupied  in  75  cases  by  one  person,  in  16S  by  two, 
n 182  by  three,  in  160  by  four,  in  126  by  five,  in  102 
oy  six,  in  76  by  seven,  in  43  by  eight,  in  31  by  nine, 
n 13  by  ten,  in  2 by  eleven,  and  in  2 by  twelve  or 
nore  persons.  There  were  439  three-roomed  and 
J77  four-roomed  houses.  The  co-operative  society 
iad  done  something  in  the  matter ; but  the  time 


had  arrived  when  the  Municipality  should  take  up 
the  matter,  and  he  urged  on  the  citizens  of  Durham 
to  do  something. — The  Mayor  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  Council.  It  depended  very 
largely  on  the  people  themselves.  If  they  were  to 
put  some  people  into  better  dwellings  they  would 
be  in  the  same  position  a month  later,  and 
they  would  have  the  same  thing  to  go  over  again. 
Great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  matter 
by  their  Medical  Officer  and  Surveyor  in  Durham, 
and  he  could  hardly  believe  there  was  one  case  in 
that  city  where  seven  or  eight  people  were  living  in 
one  room.  He  felt  inclined  to  contradict  it ; but  if 
it  were  true,  the  sooner  it  was  remedied  the  better. 
Speaking  for  the  Durham  Corporation,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  do  anything  in  the  matter  just 
now  ; they  had  enough  on  hand  in  other  ways. 
Besides,  where  could  they  get  land  to  build  on  at  a 
reasonable  price  ? — After  discussion  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Robertson,  and  supported  by  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  “ That  this  conference,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  overcrowding  in  the  city  of 
Durham  (which  we  very  much  regret),  is  of  opinion 
that  a large  portion  of  it  arises  from  the  number  of 
miners  (for  whom  houses  should  be  found  by  the 
employers  at  the  surrounding  collieries)  being  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  the  city  owing  to  the  lack  of 
houses  near  the  mines  where  they  work,  and  we 
call  upon  such  employers  to  provide  a sufficient 
number  of  houses  for  their  workmen  contiguous  to 
the  mines,  which  would  relieve  in  part  congestion 
and  overcrowding  in  the  city."  A further  resolu- 
tion inviting  those  concerned  to  consider  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  was  carried. 

Co-operative  Building. — A midland  sectional 
conference,  promoted  by  the  Productive  Committee 
of  the  Co-operative  Union,  was  held  at  the 
Worcester  Co-operative  Hall  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  J. 
Giles  (President)  presiding,  when  a paper  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brown,  entitled,  “The  Next  Step  in  Co- 
operative Production,"  was  submitted  for  discussion. 
The  paper,  pointing  out  that  co-operative  societies 
bad  already  spent  over  seven  millions  in  housing, 
suggested  that  co-operators  should  seriously  tackle 
the  building  trades.  Some  such  efforts  had  proved 
expensive,  others  had  produced  profits.  Operations 
should  be  begun  in  a small  way  in  connexion  with 
a mortgage  department.  Co-operative  societies 
would  thus  help  to  house  the  people,  while  retain- 
ing the  profits  in  their  own  hands,  and  would  extend 
their  influence  in  many  ways,  so  that  co-opera- 
tive saw  mills  would  be  necessary  ; they  would  go 
direct  to  the  importer  of  timber  ; and  would  need 
their  own  stone  works  and  co-operative  quarries. 
The  jerry  builder  would  have  a competitor,  and  the 
standard  of  building  would  be  raised. — Mr.  Taylor 
(Leicester)  agreed  with  the  principle,  but  said  he 
represented  a society  which  had  a works  depart- 
ment, and  could  not  congratulate  them  on  their 
success.  After  forty  years'  experience  in  the  building 
trade  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saving  they  were 
altogether  out  of  the  market.  He  knew  a co- 
operative society  which  went  into  competition  with 
private  builders,  and  had  in  consequence  to  write 
off  its  capital  40  per  cent. — Mr.  Mann  (Leicester) 
described  the  methods  of  the  society  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Taylor  as  “ slip-shod." — Mr.  Langley  (Produc- 
tive Committee)  said  the  step  advocated  had  been 
taken  for  some  years.  Experience  at  Kettering  had 
shown  that  with  determination  the  trade  would 
flourish. — Mr.  Brough  (Birmingham  Industrial) 
thought  it  a mistake  for  an  ordinary  society  to 
dabble  in  too  many  departments.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  a committee  of  twelve  or  thirteen  men  to 
look  after  a business  extending  in  such  widely 
different  directions  as  bacon  and  buildings. — Mr. 
Codling  (Lincoln)  said  the  step  had  been  taken  long 
ago.  His  society  did  work  last  year  amounting  to 
16,235/.,  a portion  of  which  was  in  competition  with 
outside  builders  for  public  work.  If  properly 
managed  it  was  a very  profitable  department. — Mr. 
Halstead  (Co-operative  Federation),  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown,  thought  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  future  to  federate  the  purchase  of 
certain  common  stocks  of  timber. — Mr.  Woodhouse 
(Derby),  seconding,  said  Mr.  Brown  had  only  anti- 
cipated what  many  large  societies  would  be  driven 
into.  In  Derbv,  where  they  had  made  a good  start, 
they  could  not  get  workmen  to  rise  to  the  co-opera- 
tive idea.  His  society  had  advanced  183,000/.  to 
members  for  houses,  many  of  which  were  built  by 
the  society.  Mr.  Brown,  in  reply,  said  that  of  the 
seven  millions  spent  by  co-operative  societies  in 
housing,  he  would  guarantee  that  over  six  millions 
had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  private  firms.  He 
had  just  been  around  Droitwich,  where  he  thought 
there  was  an  opening  for  the  Co-operative  Society 
to  put  up  decent  houses.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
in  the  Midlands  the  bricklayers  put  forth  their  best. 
He  would  like  to  take  some  back  with  him  to  his 
society's  Woolwich  estate,  where  they  had  difficul- 
ties, even  though  their  men  were  paid  the  trade 
union  rates. 

An  Arch.-eological  Find. — An  archie ological 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  old  ruins  of  Llan- 
trithyd  Place,  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  certain  temporary  build- 
ings inside  the  ruins  of  Llantrithyd,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  a portion  of  a mound  of  earth, 
under  which  a carved  stone  was  found.  1 he  soil 
was  carefully  removed  on  all  sides,  and  a round 
block  of  stone,  which  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
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have  been  the  base  of  a pillar  or  cross,  was  revealed. 
It  is  about  2 ft.  in  height  and  3 ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
upper  side  has  a square  hole  in  it,  such  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  shaftless  bases  of  many  of  the 
Glamorganshire  churchyard  crosses.  But  the 
interesting  feature  about  it  is  that  all  round  its 
sides  it  is  finely  carved.  It  is  evident  that  the  work 
is  of  Norman  date.  The  carving  represents  arch- 
ing, the  arches  of  which  are  Norman  in  style.  Each 
arch  is  separated  by  a slender  pillar,  of  which  the 
bases  appear  to  be  plain,  while  the  capital  of  every 
alternate  pillar  is  fluted.  The  style  is  different  from 
anything  to  be  found  in  any  church  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan,  and  the  vicar  of  Llantrithyd  inclines, 
says  the  Westminster  Gazette , to  the  belief  that  it 
once  formed  the  base  for  a pillar,  or  statue,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  at  Llantrithyd  Place. 

Government  Offices,  Dublin.— It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  have  prepared  a measure  for 
enabling  them  to  acquire  upon  compulsory  terms  of 
purchase  a block  of  large  houses  in  Upper  Merrion- 
street,  Dublin.  The  houses,  eight  in  number,  stand 
between  Merrion-place  and  Leinster-lawn  ; five  of 
them  are  already  occupied  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  Stationery  Office,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  three  others  will  be  taken  for 
purposes  of  certain  departments  which  are  at  pre- 
sent housed,  at  considerable  expense,  in  various  out- 
lying situations.  If  the  scheme  is  accomplished  it 
is  probable  that  the  gardens  and  stabling  of  the 
houses  in  Upper  Merrion-street  that  lie  towards 
Kildare-street  will  be  levelled,  and  the  ground 
utilised  to  afford  a frontage  to  the  latter  street  for 
the  new  College  of  Science. 

Claremont  Chapel,  Pentonville-road.— 
This  building,  which  has  remained  vacant  during 
some  months  past,  has  been  taken  by  the  London 
Congregational  Union  to  serve  for  a mission  centre 
in  what  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  districts  of  London.  One  half — 4,000/.— 
of  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Brown,  of  Woodford,  who  intends  to  alter 
the  interior  of  the  fabric  for  its  new  uses,  to  make 
four  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  to  provide  a 
kitchen,  lavatories,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  reading- 
rooms  and  a large  lecture-hall,  and  so  to  convert 
and  extend  the  premises  as  a local  “settlement.” 

Heaton  Park,  Manchester.— It  is  announced 
that  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  bought  for 
230,000 /.  the  Heaton  Park  estate  from  the  Earl  of 
Wilton.  The  park,  which  extends  over  about  650 
acres  and  is  surrounded  with  a brick  wall,  is  distant 
four  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  whence  it  can 
be  readily  gained  by  road  or  conveyance.  The 
estate  will  be  converted  for  purposes  of  public 
resort  and  recreation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  the 
mansion-house,  which  stands  in  the  park,  as  a 
picture  gallery  or  museum.  The  house  was  built, 
1772-3,  after  plans  and  designs  by  James  Wyatt,  for 
the  first  Earl  of  Wilton.  From  a temple  in  the  park 
is  obtained  an  extensive  view  over  the  adjoining 
counties. 

The  Parish  Church,  Beaumaris. — We  hear 
that  Mr.  Bodley  has  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
restoration,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  5,000/., 
of  the  parish  church,  formerly  known  as  the 
Chauntrey  of  Our  Lady  of  Beaumaris.  The  church 
has  a large  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west,  a 
chancel,  and  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles — 
called  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  and  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel 
respectively.  The  fabric  was  repaired  by  Viscount 
Bulkeley,  to  whose  memory  a marble  monument, 
by  Westmacott,  was  erected  in  the  chancel,  where 
is  also  a fine  alabaster  altar-tomb  with  their  effigies 
of,  as  is  supposed.  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  and  his 
wife,  temp.  Elizabeth,  removed  thither  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  neighbouring  monastery  at  Llanvaes. 
After  Lord  Bulkeley’s  death  in  1822,  his  Baron  Hill 
estate,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Beaumaris 
Castle,  passed  to  Sir  Richard  Williams- Bulkeley, 
Bart. 

Selby  Abbey  TOWER. — A meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  deal  with  the  repair  of  the 
Selby  Abbey  tower  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  A 
Report  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  of 
London,  who  stated  that  since  his  last  report  on  the 
tower  the  various  defects  to  which  he  drew  atten- 
tion have  increased,  in  spite  of  certain  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  interval  to  strengthen  the 
north  wall.  The  upper  stage,  he  says,  is  in  bad  con- 
dition, the  cornice  being  almost  ruinous,  while  the 
walls  are  badly  built  and  in  a very  disjointed  state. 
The  chief  mischief,  however,  shows  itself  in  the 
north-west  pier,  which  during  the  last  few  years 
has  developed  a considerable  number  of  cracks 
passing  through  its  facing  stones.  These  sur- 
face failures  show  clearly  that  the  pier  is 
carrying  a greater  weight  than  it  is  equal  to. 
It  is  this  pier  which  has  always  been  the  one  which 
ha3  been  most  affected  by  the  soft  subsoil  on  which 
the  tower  is  built,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  one  to  the  south-east  was  still  more  seriously 
affected  before  it  gave  way  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Certainly,  of  the  four  piers  it  is  now  seen 
that  the  one  to  the  north-west  has  sunk  the  most, 
and  it  also  carries  a greater  weight  than  any  of  the 
others,  owing  to  the  south  and  east  walls  of  the 
tower  having  been  reduced  in  thickness  when  they 
were  rebuilt.  It  has  therefore  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  arrest  the  mischief 
which  is  in  progress,  and  which  if  allowed  to 
proceed  will  undoubtedly  increase  and  create  a 
very  serious  danger.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  to 
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Mr.  Scott  that  the  committee  appointed  to 
ensure  the  stability  of  the  tower  have  reserved  to 
take  the  course  decided  on,  and  reduce  the  weigh 
of  the  tower  by  removing  the  upper  ^re  - 
appears that  this  will  relieve  the  piers  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  burden  they  have  to  carry,  and  it  can 
afterwards  be  considered  what  further  steps  shall 
be  adopted  for  remedying  the  defects  in  the  north- 
west pier  which  he  described.  His  own  strong  hope 
is  that  within  a reasonable  time  it  may  be  decided  to 
deal  with  the  defective  foundations  of  the  pier  as 
well  as  to  remedy  the  weakness  which  has  shown 
itself  above  the  ground  level.  Whether,  when  doing 
this,  the  terrible  distortion  of  the  arches  abutting  on 
the  pier  from  the  west  should  be  made  good,  as 
those  to  the  east  of  the  tower  have  already  been, 
will  be  a subject  for  further  consideration. 

Curious  Discovery  at  Capri.— The  romantic- 
ally situated  ruins  of  a Roman  Imperial  villa— the 
villa  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  on  the  southern  head- 
land of  Capri— have  recently  been  undergoing 
archrcological  examination,  and  amongst  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  unearthed  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  prison  have  come  to  light,  which,  to  judge  by 
inscriptions,  was  at  one  time  tenanted  by  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

The  Housing  Question.— On  the  26th  inst.  a 
North  of  England  Housing  Reform  Conference 
will  be  held  in  the  Meeting  Hall  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society,  West  Blandford-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  following  resolutions  are 
to  be  submitted  : — (1 ).  That  this  Conference 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Local  Authorities 
throughout  the  North  of  England  to  the  evil  effects 
on  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  people  resulting 
from  overcrowding  and  bad  housing  conditions  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Local  Authorities 
in  the  Kingdom  have  successfully  administered 
•‘The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90 
and  1900/'  urges  them  to — (a).  Make  special  local 
enquiries  in  regard  to  the  housing  conditions 
prevailing  within  the  areas  under  their  control, 
both  in  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  “ poorest  poor” 
and  also  of  the  skilled  artisan  ; and  (b),  On  ascer- 
taining the  need  tor  the  use  of  remedial  measures, 
to  place  into  active  operation  the  valuable  powers 
which  have  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  2. 
That  this  Conference  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
Local  Authorities  throughout  the  North  of  England 
to  the  need  for— (a).  Making  such  alterations  in 
their  by-laws  as  shall  render  impossible  the  building 
of  long  unbroken  rows  of  houses,  with  doors  open- 
ing direct  upon  the  common  pavement,  and  with 
cramped  backyards,  (b).  The  encouragement  in 
every  possible  way  of  the  design  and  erection  of 
artistic  “ self-contained”  cottages,  with  wide  roads, 
large  gardens  and  a plentiful  provision  of  open 
spaces  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the  com- 
munity. (r).  The  setting  of  a standard  in  this  respect 
by  the  development  of  municipal  garden  cities. 
(d)  Obtaining  further  legislation  to  enable  Local 
Authorities  to  acquire  land  under  compulsion  at  a 
price  based  on  the  assessment  of  such  land  to 
taxation.  This  land  to  be  then  used  municipally  or 
leased  under  the  Act  of  1900  to  co-operators  and 
other  societies  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses 
for  the  people.  III. — That  this  Conference  desires 
to  express  its  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  means  of  cheap  and  easy  electric  transit,  especially 
in  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  where  direct  public 
control  has  been  secured.  This  Conference,  more- 
over, urges  Local  Authorities  in  every  district  in 
which  the  supply  of  workmen’s  trains  is  inadequate, 
to  bring  the  matter  under  the  official  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  to  ask  that  Authority  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  provision  by  the 
railway  company  of  an  adequate  supply  of  work- 
men’s trains  in  accordance  with  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act,  1883,  under  which  they  obtained  a remission  of 
passenger  duty,  on  condition  that  provision  should 
be  made  by  them  for  workmen's  trains. 

An  Australian  Natural  Marvel.— The  rail- 
way connecting  Sydney  with  Brisbane,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  Hunter  River  Valley  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  Queensland  border,  traverses  a 
country  full  of  picturesque  interest,  while  the 
region  between  Scone  and  Wingen  possesses  many 
features  of  interest  to  geologists  and  scientific  men. 
As  Wingen,  ten  miles  beyond  Scone,  is  approached, 
a singular  natural  curiosity  becomes  observable.. 
This  is  an  object  popularly  known  as  “ The 
Stone  Woman  of  Wingen."  The  spur  of  a mountain 
range,  known  as  Salisbury  Crag,  terminates  in  a 
bold,  bluff  headland,  about  700  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  valley  which  it  commands,  the  profile  assuming 
the  form  of  a grey  stone  woman  of  enormous 
dimensons  sitting  with  her  back  against  the  cliff,  her 
head  just  separated  from  the  top,  and  her  feet 
hidden  among  the  trees  which  grow  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff.  On  her  knee  there  is  rest- 
ing an  open  book,  which  she  is  not  reading, 
but  instead  is  gazing  for  ever  down  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Hunter,  over  Scone,  Aberdeen,  Mus- 
wellbrook,  Singleton,  and  Maitland,  which,  with 
good  glasses  on  a clear  day,  may  all  be  seen  by  any 
one  standing  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  or  on  the  stone 
woman’s  head,  which  is  its  most  southerly  exten- 
sion. From  where  the  feet  of  the  stone  woman 
rest  among  the  towering  trees  that  grow  round  the 
base  of  Salisbury  Crag  to  the  summit  of  her  head 
must  be  about  500  ft.,  so  that  if  she  were  to  stand 
up  straight  some  day  she  would  be  about  800  ft. 


high.  If  the  proper  point  of  view  be  chosen,  the 
pose  of  the  figure  is  perfect  in  its  magnificent  sim- 
plicity. Those  who  have  seen  it,  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  grandest  natural  marvels  yet  known. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society. — A meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society 
was  held  at  25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  on  the 
nth  inst.,  the'  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the 
chair.  The  Chairman  reported  that  he  had  now 
received  a communication  from  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  reply  to  the  protest  which  he  had 
formulated  on  behalf  of  the  Society  against  the 
proposed  alienation  of  Fuel  and  other  allotments, 
notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  Commons  Act, 
1876,  which  provides  that  no  such  allotments  shall 
be  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  except  for 
recreation  grounds  and  field  gardens.  The  Com- 
missioners now  stated  that  “ they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  restrictive  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Commons  Act,  187b,  was  not  affected 
by  Section  iS  of  the  Commons  Act,  1899,  and  that 
accordingly  the  Commissioners  are  not  at  liberty  to 
sanction  the  sale,  or  letting  on  building  lease,  of  any 
part  of  an  allotment  falling  within  the  section  first 
above-mentioned.”  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed 
at  the  favourable  result  of  the  Society’s  representa- 
tions, as  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  will  ensure 
the  preservation  as  open  spaces  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  allotments  set  out  under  old  Inclosure 
Acts. — The  Solicitor  reported  that  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  had  now  agreed  to  the  insertion 
in  their  Water  Bill  of  clauses  drafted  by  the 
Society  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the 
public  a privilege  of  enjoying  air,  exercise,  and 
recreation  on  such  parts  of  the  common  land  which 
they  propose  to  acquire  in  Radnor,  as  are  not  re- 
quired for  actual  works.  The  area  of  common 
land  over  which  the  public  will  obtain  the  privilege 
will  exceed  1,600  acres. — It  was  stated  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Richmond  Hill  (Preservation  of 
View)  Bill  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  vest  in  the 
Ham  Urban  District  Council,  and  not  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  the  major  portion  of  the  riverside 
land  to  be  given  by  Lord  Dysart  as  part  compensa- 
tion for  a right  to  enclose  the  open  common  fields. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“ That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a settlement 
of  Lord  Dysart’s  interests  in  his  lands  at  Ham  and 
Richmond  which  vests  the  riverside  lands  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  public  (the  principal  concession  for 
the  advantages  his  lordship  is  to  obtain)  in  a small 
local  authority  like  the  Ham  Urban  District  Council, 
which  has  no  adequate  rating  power,  will  not  be 
satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  trusts  the  lands 
will  be  vested  in  the  Surrey  County  Council,  which 
is  willing  to  take  charge  of  them.” — It  was  also 
resolved  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  no  amendments  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  are  made  to  the  New 
Forest  (Sale  of  Lands  for  Public  Purposes)  Bill. 
Other  matters  considered  were  the  action  the 
Society  is  taking  with  reference  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  alleged  rights  of  way  leading  to  Stonehenge  ; 
the  preservation  of  Lambourne  Common,  Essex  ; 
the  enclosed  land  in  the  centre  of  Wandsworth 
Common  ; and  the  provision  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  as  a suitable  means  of  permanently  com- 
memorating the  Coronation. 

Font,  St.  Michael’s,  Camden  Town.— A font  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Camden  Town, 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  who 
was  architect  of  the  church.  It  is  in  a dark  green 
marble,  the  whole  being  placed  upon  two  octagon 
steps  of  the  same  material.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Flint  Bros.,  of  Clapham. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers.  — The  thirty  - sixth 
examination  of  candidates  for  Surveyorships  under 
Municipal  Corporations  and  District  Councils, 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association, 
was  held  at  the  Medical  Examination  Hall.  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  London,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, April  11  and  12.  Thirty-two  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  The  examiners 
were  In  (1)  Engineering  : Mr.  J.  P.  Barber, 
M Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (2.)  Building  Construction:  Mr.  W. 
Geo.  Laws,  M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
Blair,  M.Inst.C.E.  (3.)  Sanitary  Science:  Mr.  J. 
Price.  M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Lemon, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (4)  Municipal  Law:  Mr.  C.  Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  M.Inst.C.E., 
and  Mr.  J.  Lobley,  M.inst.C.E.  Mr.  Laws  was  the 
Superintending  Examiner. 

The  Value  of  Riverside  Premises.  — Mr. 
Under-Sherilf  Burchell  and  a special  jury,  at  Red 
Lion-square,  Holborn,  on  Friday  last  week,  began 
the  hearing  of  the  case  of  “ Wall  v.  the  District 
Railway  Co.,”  a claim  for  compensation  in  respect 
of  wharf  property  in  Chelsea  Creek,  and  the 
Ashburnham  Works  adjacent  thereto,  and  having 
a frontage  to  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea,  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  electrical  generating  station 
for  the  District  Railway.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Spokes  appeared  for  the  claimant  ; Mr. 
Cripps,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Courthope-Munroe  repre- 
sented the  railway  company.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in 
opening  the  case,  said  that  the  area  to  be  taken 
was  made  up  of  12,965  square  feet  used  as  a wharf, 
and  8,850  square  feet,  part  of  the  Ashburnham 
Works,  where  the  claimant  had  for  many  years 


carried  on  business  as  a builder.  Owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames  for 
public  improvemements  in  recent  years,  there  was 
now  hardly  any  wharf  property  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Chelsea 
Bridge.  Consequently,  the  claimant  would  have  to 
remove  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  a site 
which  would  cost  about  14,000/.,  and  new  build- 
ings and  machinery  would  represent  another 
17,500 /.  ; and  for  disturbance  of  the  business 
a further  33,500 /.  should  be  added.  Evidence  in 
support  of  the  claim  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bous- 
field  (Edwin  Fox  & Bousfield),  Mr.  James  Green 
(Weatherall  & Green),  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Terry  (Fuller, 
Horse}',  & Co.).  On  behalf  of  the  railway  company 
Mr.  Cripps  submitted  that  about  23,000/.  would  be 
proper  compensation.  On  Saturday  expert  evidence 
in  support  of  this  contention  was  given  by  Mr. 
Alexander  R.  Stenning,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Young  (vice-president  of  the  Auctioneers’ 
Institute).  The  jury,  having  viewed  the  property, 
after  a short  deliberation,  awarded  the  claimant  the 
sum  of  35,000 /. 

The  Church  Crafts  League.— The  Committee 
of  the  Church  Crafts  League  have  arranged  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  artist  members,  to  be 
open  daily,  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  from  April  30  to  May  30,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.m.  and  6 p.m.  Admission  is  free,  and  no 
tickets  will  be  required,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
those  who  attend  the  “ May  Meetings  ” at  the 
Church  House  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  exhibits.  The  collection  of 
Mediceval  Church  ornaments,  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  obtained  for  the  English  Church 
Exhibition  at  Brighton,  during  the  Church  Congress 
in  October  last,  will  also  be  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  “private  view”  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
April  29,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  will  formally 
open  the  exhibition  on  that  day  at  4.30  p.m.  Cards 
of  admission  (for  April  29)  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Francis  Burgess,  Church  House, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Public  Improvements,  Sheffield.— Mr.  W.  A. 
Ducat,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
1 1 th  inst  , into  an  application  by  the  Sheffield  Cor- 
poration for  sanction  to  borrow  10,148/.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Bole  Hills  for  a recreation 
ground  and  the  site  of  a refuse  destructor  ; 50,000/. 
for  the  conversion  of  middens  into  water-closets; 
and  4,800/.  for  street  improvements.  Evidence  on 
the  matters  raised  was  given  by  the  City  Surveyor 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Wike).  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the 
inspector  visited  the  Bole  Hills. 

Restoration  of  Malmesbury  Abbey. — The 
Bishop  of  Bristol  presided  at  a meeting  of  the 
Restoration  Committee  in  the  Town  Hall,  Chippen- 
ham, on  the  nth  inst.,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  section  two  of  the  work,  comprising 
the  west  end  and  two  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  be 
completed.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
hope  that  a public  meeting  to  be  held  in  Bristol 
would  result  in  a material  increase  of  the  restora- 
tion fund. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Glasgow  Joiners. — A meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Master  Wrights’  Association  was  held  on  the  9th 
inst.  in  the  Building  Trades’  Exchange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  request  of  the  working 
joiners  that  the  conditions  of  employment  which 
have,  at  the  instance  of  the  men’s  union,  ruled  in 
the  trade  for  some  years  back,  be  signed  by  the 
masters  individually  for  another  year,  and  also  for 
considering  the  advisability  of  insisting  on  a reduction 
of  wages.  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  Govan,  President, 
was  in  the  chair.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it 
was  officially  intimated  that  the  masters  were  com- 
municating with  the  men’s  officials,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  they  could  not  say  what  the  tenor  of 
their  communication  was.  They  added,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  meeting  were  decidedly 
against  signing  the  conditions  as  desired  by  the 
men. 

Edinburgh  Joiners  and  their  Wages.— An 
aggregate  meeting  of  Edinburgh  joiners  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  Music  Hall,  George-street, 
Mr.  C.  Murray  presiding.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  consider  a notice  bv  the  employers  on  January  10 
of  a reduction  of  id.  per  hour,  which  made  the 
wages  of  the  trade  8d.  per  hour.  A meeting  of  the 
men  was  held  on  the  1 2th  of  last  month,  when  they 
decided  not  to  agree  to  any  reduction  in  their 
wages.  They  further  decided  to  meet  the  employers 
in  conference  and  discuss  any  point  they  might 
bring  up.  The  employers  subsequently  wrote  to 
the  officials  of  the  men  that  they  agreed  to  a con- 
ference. That  conference  was  held,  and  its  result 
was  reported  to  a meeting  of  the  men  held  on 
March  31.  At  that  meeting  the  men  decided  to 
adhere  to  their  former  decision  not  to  accept  any 
reduction.  The  employers  then  intimated  that  they 
were  prepared  to  agree  to  a ^d.  reduction,  failing 
the  acceptance  of  which  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  arbitration.  That  matter  was  considered  by  the 
meeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed  that  they  do  not  accept  a 
reduction,  and  that  they  issue  the  existing  by-laws 
to  the  employers  for  their  signature. 
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LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  BUILDING  A THEATRE 
AT  NORWICH. 

rHE  case  of  Morell  and  another  v.  the  New 
■ndon  Discount  Co.,  Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
dley,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
vision  on  the  nth  inst.  It  was  an  action  by 
i plaintiffs,  Messrs.  H.  Harvey  Morell  and 
ederick  Mouillot,  theatrical  managers,  to  recover 
>m  the  defendants  damages  for  breach  of  an 
reement  entered  into  between  the  plaintiffs  and 
i defendant  company,  and  in  the  alternative  for 
: repayment  of  the  sum  of  300/.  paid  by  the 
lintiffs  to  the  defendants.  The  defence  was  that 
:re  had  been  no  breach  of  the  agreement,  and 
Pendants  counterclaimed  for  the  sum  of  102/., 
lich  they  said  was  due  to  them  by  the  plaintiffs 
der  the  agreement. 

ft  appeared  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S9S  the 
:endants  arranged  to  build  a theatre  at  Norwich, 
d for  that  purpose  acquired  a site  and  engaged 
; services  of  Mr.  Runt/.,  theatre  architect.  The 
:endants  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
t into  communication  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  in 
: result  an  agreement  was  entered  into  dated 
gust  16,  1899.  It  contained  a recital  that  the 
;endants  had  purchased  land  at  Norwich  and 
ended  to  build  a theatre  on  it,  and  that  it  was 
reed  the  plaintiffs  should  contribute  towards  the 
senses  of  building  the  theatre  at  the  rate  of  one- 
ith  part  to  each  nine-tenths  parts  contributed  by 
: defendants,  the  plaintiffs’  liability  being  limited 
1,250/.  The  plaintiffs  were  to  become  managing 
ectors  of  the  theatre  at  a salary  of  200/.  a year 
:h  for  a term  of  five  years,  and  were  to  receive 
per  cent,  on  the  surplus  profits  available  for 
idend  after  the  ordinary  shareholders  had  re- 
ved  a dividend  of  5 per  cent.  The  defendants 
jnt  some  4,022/.  on  the  building  operations,  but  in 
cember,  1900,  the  company  went  into  liquidation, 
wards  the  sum  of  4,022/.  the  plaintiffs  contributed 
)/.  under  the  agreement  by  means  of  three  bills 
100/.  each,  and  also  gave  a bill  for  102/.,  but 
iy  refused  to  meet  it  when  it  became  due  owing 
the  work  on  the  proposed  theatre  having  come 
an  end  on  account  of  the  companv  being  in 
nidation. 

Hr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  C.  A.  S. 
rland)  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  contended  that 
;re  was  an  implied  covenant  that  the  theatre 
iuld  be  built  within  a reasonable  time.  The 
.intiffs  had  performed  their  part  of  the  contract 
consideration  of  the  land  having  been  obtained 
i the  theatre  being  built,  and  he  submitted  that 
long  as  the  plaintiffs  were  willing  to  contribute, 

: defendants  were  bound  . to  go  on  with  the 
rk. 

>Ir.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Atkin) 
,ued  that  there  was  no  implied  covenant  to 
Id  the  theatre.  ' ' 

endants  were 


13  both  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
adventurers  in  a speculation  to 
Id  the  theatre,  and  financial  assistance  not  being 
tilable  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  succeed, 
dr.  Justice  Ridley  in  giving  judgment  thought 
t defendants  ought  to  succeed.  He  did  not 
lk  that  the  agreement  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
y contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  was 
: in  which  the  defendants  had  not  taken  on  them- 
/es  the  obligation  in  any  express  terms,  and  the 
' would  not  place  them  under  the  obligation  in 
absence  of  express  words.  There  would  be 
gment  for  the  defendants  on  the  claim,  and  on 
counterclaim  for  102/.,  the  balance  of  the  sum  of 
/.  which  remained  unpaid,  with  costs. 


VN  ENGINEER’S  ACTION  AGAINST  A 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

HE  case  of  Lawford  v.  the  Billericay  Rural 
trict  Council  came  before  Mr.  Justice  barling, 
ng  without  a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
:he  1 1 th  inst.,  it  being  an  action  by  the  plaintiff, 
mgineer,  to  recover  from  defendants  169/.  14s.  as 
uneration  for  his  services  in  preparing  a report 
plans,  «Sc.,iin  connexion  with  a sewerage  scheme 
ch  was  being  carried  out  by  the  Council.  The 
:nce  was  that  as  the  common  seal  of  the 
indants  was  not  affixed  to  the  agreement  the 
:ement  was  not  valid  and  binding  on  the 
indants. 

he  facts  were  shortly  these  In  July,  1899,  the 
ntili  was  retained  by  an  agreement  under  the 
mon  seal  of  the  defendants  to  act  as  engineer 
le  Council  in  connexion  with  certain  sewerage 
ks  which  defendants  proposed  carrying  out  in 
parishes  of  Shenfield  and  Hutton.  The  plaintiff 
employed  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications, 
to  attend  at  a local  inquiry  held  on  behalf 
he  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  obtain 
ers  for,  and  superintend  the  work.  In 
ember,  1900,  defendants  discovered  that  the 
aage  of  Shenfield  Common,  which  was  outside 
icope  of  the  original  sewerage  scheme,  was  not  in 
tisfactory  condition,  and  the  Council  passed  a 
lution  that  plaintiff  should  be  asked  to  visit 
1 field  Common  and  make  a report  of  the  work 
ssary  to  be  done  there  and  to  prepare  an  esti- 
: of  the  probable  cost.  The  plaintiff  accordingly 
3 as  requested.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
then  verbally  instructed  by  defendants  to 
as  engineer  in  respect  of  the  extension  work, 


and  to  do  like  services  to  those  he  performed  under 

e agreement  of  July,  1S99.  In  the  correspondence, 
defendants  suggested  that  the  agreement  of 
July,  1899,  should  apply  to  and  include  ser- 
vices in  respect  of  the  extension  work,  and  the 
plaintiff  agreed  that  it  should  be  so  on  certain 
terms  The  plaintiff  did  what  the  defendants 
requested,  and  a member  of  his  firm  attended  the 
inquiry  which  xesulted  in  the  extension  scheme 
being  sanctioned,  and  later  on  the  plaintiff  took  out 
quantities  for  the  work.  Tenders  were  advertised 
for  and  were  made  for  the  work,  but  none  were 
accepted.  The  defendants  admitted  that  the  plaintiff 
had  authority  from  them  for  all  the  work  he  did, 
that  that  work  was  incidental  to  the  duties  of 
the  defendants  as  a District  Council,  and  that  his 
services  were  in  respect  of  work  as  to  which  some 
sewerage  works  were  necessary.  They  relied,  how- 
ever, on  a number  of  cases  to  show  the  necessity 
of  a corporate  body  contracting  under  their  common 
seal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agreement, 
in  order  to  be  binding  upon  the  defendants,  should 
be  under  their  common  seal.  He  thought  that  the 
defendants  were  entitled  to  succeed  on  the  point 
which  they  had  taken  and  the  judgment  must  be 
entered  for  them. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Montague  Lush, 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Mac- 
morran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Naldrett  for  the  defendants. 


TRADE  LITIGATION  IN  BLACKBURN. 

At  the  Blackburn  County  Court,  on  the  7th  inst., 
an  action  was  mentioned,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
Robert  Leaver,  plumber  and  glazier,  carrying  on 
business  at  New  Chapel-street,  Mill  Hill,  and  the 
defendants  were  J.  Cronshaw,  Richard  Fletcher, 
L H.  Fecitt,  James  Chadburn,  W.  H.  Dent,  Richard 
Highton,  and  W.  J.  Tinning,  all  of  whom  are  master 
tradesmen  connected  with  the  building  trade  in 
Blackburn  and  district,  with  the  exception  of  the 
defendant  Tinning,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Federation.  Mr.  A.  Read  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Rennison  represented  all 
the  defendants  excepting  Tinning,  for  whom  Mr. 
Broadbent  appeared. 

Mr.  Read  stated  that  prior  to  the  month  of 
October,  1900,  there  had  been  a dispute  between 
Messrs.  Higson  & Sons,  a firm  of  master  builders 
in  Blackburn,  and  their  workpeople,  which  had 
resulted  in  a strike  of  the  latter,  and  in  connexion 
with  such  strike  a dispute  had  been  threatened  by 
the  workmen’s  trade  union  association  that  unless 
certain  of  their  terms  were  complied  with  a general 
strike  of  all  trade  union  workpeople  employed  in 
the  building  trade  in  Blackburn  and  district  would 
take  place.  On  Monday,  October  22,  1900,  the 
defendants,  along  with  other  persons,  met  at  the 
Exchange  Hall,  Blackburn,  the  defendant  Tinning 
being  present  as  the  secretary  of  the  workmen’s 
trade  union  association,  known  as  the  Blackburn 
Building  Trades’  Federation,  and  an  arrangement, 
or  agreement,  by  resolution  was  come  to  between 
the  defendants  and  other  persons  then  present,  of 
which  the  following  was  substantially  a correct 
record  : After  hearing  a statement  from  the  em- 
ployers in  respect  to  the  contractors  working  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Higson  & Sons,  the 
federation  representatives  agreed  to  allow  the 
present  contracts  to  be  completed,  the  employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  pledging  themselves  not  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  firm  until  the  present 
dispute  was  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  Masters’ 
Association  and  the  Federation,  and  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Building  Trades  Federation  were  pro- 
hibited from  working  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Higson  & Sons,  joiners,  from  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  On  April  16,  1901,  plaintiff  entered  into 
a contract  for  the  plumbing  work  upon  two  houses 
in  Francis-street,  Mill  Hill,  which  were  in  course  of 
erection,  and  his  men  commenced  work  upon  the 
job  on  May  2,  1901.  At  this  time  Messrs.  Higson 
& Sons,  under  another  contract,  were  doing  the 
joiners’  work  for  the  same  houses.  The  plaintiff  at 
the  time  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arrangement 
made  at  the  last  meeting,  but  entered  into  the  said 
contract,  and  as  the  result  of  his  working  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Higson  & Sons,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  arrangement  in  question,  his 
workmen  refused  to  work  for  him,  and  he  had 
since  been  unable  to  obtain  competent  workmen, 
his  business  had  been  brought  practically  to  a 
standstill,  and  he  had  sustained  a very  heavy  loss. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  compact  was  an 
illegal  combination,  and  that  the  defendants  and 
the  other  persons  privy  to  it  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  it  would, 'and  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion that  it  should,  injure  the  business  of  the  firm 
of  Higson  & Sons  and  the  business  of  any  other 
master  tradesman  who  might  be  working  upon  any 
building  upon  which  Messrs.  Higson  & Sons’  men 
were  working,  and  that  the  defendants  were  liable 
for  the  consequence  of  their  act  in  making  the 
compact  with  the  workpeople  and  their  representa- 
tives. The  plaintiff  claimed  the  sum  of  50/.,  or 
such  other  sum  as  the  Court  should  award,  by  way 
of  damages,  and  such  other  relief  by  way  of  in- 
junction as  the  Court  should  deem  just. 

Mr.  Read  made  the  usual  application  for  the  dis- 
covery of  documents.  He  said  certain  letters  had 


been  written  having  reference  to  the  case,  but  they 
were  being  kept  back,  although  the  defendants 
knew  that  they  affected  the  case. 

His  Honour  granted  the  application,  and  gave 
instructions  that  the  nature  of  the  joint  ownership 
under  which  the  letters  were  written  be  shown. 

Mr.  Read  then  asked  that  the  name  of  a man 
named  Dawson  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  de- 
fendants. He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing referred  to,  and  took  notes  on  the  proceedings. 
He  (Mr.  Read)  gathered  that  the  bulk  of  the  letters 
had  passed  between  this  man  Dawson  and  Tinning, 
and  if  they  were  both  summoned  they  could  not 
decline  to  produce  the  documents  which  had 
passed  between  them. 

His  Honour  ordered  that  a notice  be  served  on 
Dawson  in  accordance  with  the  application. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  until  May  12. — 
Blackburn  Telegraph. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  COST  OF 
SEWERING. 

At  Higbgate,  Mr.  George  Louis  Roblin,  of  Rush- 
acre,  Colneyhatch-lane,  Muswell-bill,  was  summoned 
by  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council  for  the  recovery 
of  35/.  5s.  id.,  the  amount  of  an  apportionment  of 
the  cost  of  sewering  Colneyhatch-lane.  Mr.  C. 
Fleetwood  Pritchard,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Glen,  barrister,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.  The  summons  formed  another 
stage  in  proceedings  which  have  extended  over 
several  years.  Colneyhatch-lane  is  an  ancient 
thoroughfare  forming  the  boundary  between 
Hornsey  and  Clerkenwell  Detached,  the  latter,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  (London)  Act, 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Clerkenwell 
Vestry,  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  Finsbury 
Borough  Council.  In  1882  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry 
put  a new  sewer  in  Colneyhatch-lane,  a portion  of 
the  thoroughfare,  it  was  said,  being  widened  at  the 
same  time.  The  vestry  apportioned  the  cost  of  the 
sewer  upon  the  owners  of  the  property  abutting  on 
the  lane  from  the  top  of  Muswell  Hill  to  the  parish 
boundary  near  Birkbeck-road.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  the  owners  refused  to  pay,  and  summonses 
were  issued  against  all  of  them,  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute being  altogether  about  1,000/.  It  was  decided 
to  take  the  summons  against  Messrs.  Edmondson  & 
Co.  as  a test  case,  and  this  was  heard  by  the  High- 
gate  justices  on  May  16,  1900.  It  was  contended  on 
behalf  of  the  vestry  that  the  sewer  in  question  was 
laid  for  the  drainage  of  a “ new  street,”  Colney- 
hatch-lane having,  as  they  alleged,  become  a new 
street  by  reason  of  the  new  buildings  erected  in  the 
Clerkenwell  Detached  portion.  On  behalf  of  the 
defendants  it  was  contended  that  the  lane  had  not 
become  a new  street,  because  it  had  been  entirely 
built  upon  on  the  Hornsey  side  before  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855.  lhe 
magistrates  held  that,  in  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. they  must  look  upon  the  thoroughfare  as  a 
whole,  and  not  upon  the  portion  in  Clerkenwell 
only.  They  dismissed  the  summons,  but  consented 
to  state  a case,  which  was  argued  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  in  November,  1900. 
The  appeal  was  dismissed,  but,  as  the  case  raised 
a new  point  of  law,  leave  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  granted.  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal on  January  />  this  year  the  appeal  of  the  vestry 
was  again  dismissed.  The  vestry,  however,  refused 
to  be  bound  by  this  decision  in  the  case  against  all 
the  defendants,  and  now  alleged  that  the  portion  of 
the  lane  between  the  top  of  Muswell  Hill  and 
Alexandra  Park-road  had  been  widened  when  the 
sewer  in  question  was  laid,  and  they  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  deal  with  the  widened  portion  as  “ a new 
street.”  The  case  against  the  present  defendant 
was  selected  as  a test  case.  Mr.  Heetwood 
Pritchard,  in  support  of  his  case,  relied  on  the 
decisionsin  •*  White  Fulham,”  “ Richardson  r.  Kes- 
wick," and  “The  Property  Exchange  v Wands- 
worth.” Mr.  J.  P.  Killick,  surveyor  ot  the  Finsbury 
Borough  Council,  and  formerly  surveyor  to  the 
Clerkenwell  Vestry,  put  in  the  apportionments 
made  by  the  vestry.  Mr.  Glen,  in  cross-examina- 
tion, asked  what  was  the  width  of  the  lane  near  the 
defendant’s  house  in  1878,  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
map  ? The  Witness  : Forty  feet.  Mr.  Glen  : And 
as  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map  of  1890  . lhe 
Witness  : Forty  feet.  Mr.  Glen  submitted  that,  as 
the  vestry  claimed  to  have  widened  this  portion 
in  1882,  the  case  must  fail.  The  Bench  dismissed 
the  summons,  and  allowed  1 5 guineas  costs  against 
the  Finsbury  Borough  Council. — Times. 


ALTERING  A PUBLIC-HOUSE  FRONTAGE. 

The  Recorder  of  Bristol  sat  at  the  Guildhall, 
Bristol,  on  the  14th  inst.,  to  hear  an  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Bristol  Brewery  Co.  (Messrs.  Georges  & 
Co.)  against  a decision  of  the  Bristol  magistrates 
relative  to  an  alteration  made  to  the  front  of  the 
Jolly  Colliers  public-house,  W'est-street,  Bedminster, 
Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Weatherly  were 
counsel  for  the  I irewery  Co.,  and  Mr.  Foote,  K.C  . 
and  Mr.  Metcalfe  were  for  the  Corporation  oi 
Bristol.  Messrs.  Georges  were  summoned  fur 
omitting  to  rebuild  the  front  of  the  beerhouse  in 
question,  of  which  they  are  owners,  after  pulling 
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down  part  of  it,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bristol  Improvement  Acts,  1S40  and  1847. 

The  case  was  heard  by  the  Bristol  magistrates  on 
January  31.  The  particulars  then  related  were  that 
in  October  some  alterations  were  made  at  the 
Jolly  Colliers,  to  effect  which  part  of  the  front  of 
the  house,  including  the  stone  sill  of  the  window, 
was  taken  down.  Xo  notice  had  then  been  given 
the  city  authorities  of  the  alterations.  On  October 
21  a building  inspector  passed,  and  observing  the 
work  going  on,  he  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Yabbi- 
com,  the  District  Surveyor.  A letter  was  sent  at  once 
to  Messrs.  Georges  (on  October  22),  and  the  same 
day  a representative  of  the  builder  carrying  out  the 
alteration  called  at  the  office  of  the  surveyor  and 
made  an  entry  in  a register  giving  the  requisite 
notice.  The  work  was  completed  without  the  front 
being  set  back,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Streets  Improvement  Committee.  A week  or  so 
later  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  given.  The 
justices  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sill  must  be 
considered  part  of  the  front  or  external  wall.  They 
were,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  such  alteration  was 
made  to  the  external  wall  as  would  give  the  Cor- 
poration the  right  to  demand  that  the  owners  should 
set  back  their  premises  in  the  manner  demanded. 
They  did  not  think  that  the  company  intended  to 
give  instructions  that  the  sill  should  be  removed, 
but  their  instructions  on  that  point  were  not  explicit. 
Under  the  circumstances,  although  they  had  given 
judgment  in  accordance  with  law,  they  thought  it 
bore  with  great  hardship  upon  the  company,  and 
the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  fully  met  by  inflict- 
ing upon  them  a fine  of  6d. 

Mr.  Foote  stated  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
the  Recorder,  and  a long  argument  ensued  between 
counsel  and  his  Honour  regarding  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

The  Recorder  allowed  the  Appeal,  and  in  giving 
his  decision  said  his  impression  was  that  the  taking 
down  of  a portion  of  the  front  for  the  purposes  of 
rebuilding  or  repairing  did  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  17  of  the  Act  It  was  a taking 
down  incidental  to  the  alteration  of  the  window- 
frame.  He  considered  that  the  question  whether 
the  sill  was  or  was  not  part  of  the  frame  was  not 
material.  His  Honour  consented  to  state  a case. — 
Bristol  Times. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

22,549—  An  Appliance  for  Lifts  : G.  W.  Jack- 
son  ami  E.  0.  Fearnley. — To  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
is  pivoted  a lever  which  is  held  up  with  an  adjust- 
able spring  and  carries  a gripper  at  its  remoter  end. 

If  the  lifting  rope  break,  the  spring  will  come  into 
play  so  as  to  pull  the  lever  up  and  throw  the  gripper 
into  action  that  it  may  stop  the  falling  of  the  cage. 

22,578  — A Water-pressure  Indicator  : Luxschc 

ludustriewerkc  A.-G.  — The  invention  relates  to 
apparatus  for  transmitting  pressure  from  a conduit 
to  an  instrument  that  works  a pressure-recording 
apparatus  or  the  switch  of  the  circuit  of  an  alarm 
bell  at  the  waterworks  ; between  the  registering 
apparatus  and  the  water  conduit  the  inventors 
arrange  a set  of  pipes  to  which  air  vessels  are 
attached,  and  in  order  that  the  apparatus  shall  not 
respond  to  temporary  changes  in  the  pressure  they 
put  in  each  joint  between  the  flanges  of  the  pipes  a 
metallic  disc  which  is  pierced  at  its  middle  point 
and  has  a covering  of  wire  gauze  on  each  of  its  two 
sides. 

—A  Colouring  for  Stained  Glass  : N. 
Meurer. — For  imparting  a yellow,  brown,  red,  or 
black  hue  to  the  glass  the  inventor  adds  to  it,  when 
in  a molten  condition,  ground  and  sifted  brown  coal 
or  lignite. 

22,618. — A Fitting  for  Incandescent  Gas- 
Lamps  : W.  Harris. — For  the  purpose  of  minimising 
vibration  the  screw-threaded  pipe  which  takes  the 
burner-fitting  is  inserted  through  the  upper  end  of 
an  inverted  attachment  in  the  shape  of  a cup  and 
made  of  indiarubber  or  some  such  material,  to  which 
it  is  fastened  with  washers.  The  lower  end  of  the 
cup  is  stretched  over  the  upper  end  of  a metallic 
piece  that  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  bracket  or  other 
holder  ; the  washers  may  be  made  of  asbestos  or 
other  non-heat-conducting  substance,  and  recesses 
cut  in  the  metallic  piece  will  engage  with  ribs 
fashioned  upon  the  indiarubber  attachment. 

22,620.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Doors  : 
R.  Walt. — A door  can  be  maintained  in  the  opened 
position  or  fastened  when  it  has  been  shut,  by  means 
of  a hook  that  is  joined  to  brackets  secured  to  the 
frame  of  the  door  with  two  joints  at  a right  angle  to 
one  another  ; the  hook  is  to  be  engaged  with  an  eye 
when  one  wishes  to  keep  the  door  opened,  and  into 
another  eye  when  it  is  to  be  shut.  In  another  form 
the  iatter  eye  is  discarded,  and  an  arm  upon  the 
hook  which  passes  behind  a hook  upon  the  door 
serves  to  fasten  the  door. 

22,625.— Dressing-boxes  for  Baths  : F.  R.  R.  J. 
Pearce.  1 wo  leaves  which  are  joined  together  with 
lifting  or  detachable  butt-hinges  constitute  each 
partition.  The  upper  end  of  the  inner  leaf  is 
sustained  with  a sliding  hinge  and  a pivot.  Its 
lower  end  rests  upon  a rising  pivot,  having  locking 
recesses  and  sloped  surfaces.  Each  outer  leaf  is 
kept  in  its  place  with  cross-hooked  distance-rods 
and  slotted  hinged  plates  that  engage  with  pro- 
jections from  plates  upon  the  ceiling  underneath 


the  gallery  of  the  bath.  To  the  inner  leaves  are 
affixed  slotted  plates  which  engage  with  T-headed 
studs  that  project  from  plates  at  the  ends  of  the 
seats.  The  doors  and  leaves  can,  upon  occasion,  be 
stowed  away  in  recesses  made  in  the  walls. 

22,661.— Improvements  in  Fire-escapes  : J.  C. 
Hudson. — For  lifting  the  ladder  of  a portable  fire- 
escape  into  a vertical  position  the  hinged  frame  is 
turned  over,  and  then  a pulling  of  a crossbar  turns 
the  ladder  upon  its  fulcrum  on  the  hose-box  until 
a spring  hook  at  the  end  of  the  ladder  engages 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  frame.  On  the  end  of 
the  ladder  are  spikes  to  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  a spring  pawl  is  fitted  for  the  winding  gear. 
For  the  ladders,  which  can  be  used  separately  by 
lifting  the  trunnions  out  of  their  bearings,  confer 
Xos.  2,841,  of  1889;  2,696,  of  1892;  and  5i33°>  of 
1894. 

22,666.— Automatical  Apparatus  for  Venti- 
lators, Air-supply  Valves,  &c.  : H.  Simpson  and 
R.  Thomlinson. — To  meet  a change  of  temperature, 
and  to  show  its  variations  at  a distance,  the  air- 
valve  spindle  is  joined  to  a lever  which  is  coupled 
adjustably  with  another  lever  pivoted  upon  the 
casing,  and  of  which  one  end  constitutes  a pointer 
that  traverses  a graduated  scale,  whilst  the  other 
end  is  acted  upon  by  the  expanding  end-piece  of  a 
Tobin  tube  ; at  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a nozzle 
which  supports  a rubber  bag  so  bound  round  with 
wire  that  it  can  expand  only  axially  ; expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  communi- 
cated to  a tube  attached  to  the  bag  ; other  arrange- 
ments provide  for  use  of  the  apparatus  to  sound  a 
fire-alarm,  to  open  a ventilator,  and  to  regulate  the 
supplies  of  hot  and  cold  air  in  a combined  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating  in  hospitals  and  other 
buildings. 

22,675.— A Hinge  for  Mathematical  Com- 
passes : E.  T.  Bodcn. — The  knee  or  head  joint  of  a 
Hat-armed  compass  for  mathematical  purposes  is 
formed  with  a portion  of  an  arm  which  is  held 
with  a screw  between  a bent  arm  and  a plate  ; a 
removable  clamping-screw  turns  in  engagement 
with  a slot  cut  in  the  upper  end  of  the  plate  ; the 
bent  arm  restricts  the  movement  of  the  part,  and  it 
may  be  fashioned  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  stop  : 
the  contrivance  is  equally  available  for  use  with 
dividers. 

22,730  —A  Method  of  Glazing  Roofs  : W.  R. 
Lester. — A leaden  or  other  soft  and  non-corrodible 
metallic  sheathing  is  applied  to  iron  or  steel 
astragals,  or  bars,  the  covering  being  shaped  or 
rolled  so  as  to  provide  drainage  channels  with 
bedding-ribs  above  them  and  wings  that  can  be 
folded  downwards  over  the  sheets  of  glass  ; other- 
wise, a drawn  or  rolled  sheath  of  lead  is  nailed  on 
to  a rebated  woor'en  astragal.  Confer  also  Xos. 
3,254  and  13,314  cf  1S84,  and  9,422  and  11,831  of 
1890. 

22,788.— Spigot- and-Socket  Pipe-joints:  H.  L. 
Doulton  and  C.  E.  Morris — For  earthenware  pipes 
and  conduits  for  electrical  cables,  and  for  casting 
rings  of  composition  around  the  outside  of  the 
spigot  and  in  the  inside  of  the  socket.  The  internal 
pieces,  which  are  of  rubber,  are  to  be  expanded  by 
compression  through  screws  and  rods,  in  the  case 
of  a mould  for  joint-rings  upon  a two-duct  conduit. 
In  the  case  of  joint-rings  and  pipes  of  an  oblique 
joint  for  a three-duct  rectangular  conduit,  the  spigot 
joint-pieces  are  formed  upon  two  opposite  sides 
from  a sphere  whereof  the  centre  is  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  conduit  and  a cylinder,  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  being  at  a right-angle  to  that 
of  the  conduit,  and  upon  the  other  two  sides  from 
the  cylinder.  The  joint-surfaces  within  the  socket 
are  parallel  throughout  to  the  conduit. 

22,810. — Appliances  for  Lift,  Safety,  and 
other  Valves  : G.  M.  M archant  and  W.  Mar- 
chant. — A renewable  seat  is  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a pierced  sleeve,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  a seating-ring.  In  the  sleeve  and  in 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  casing  is  a groove 
which  takes  a packing-ring,  which  is  held  down 
by  the  cover  or  by  other  means.  On  the  cover 
may  be  fitted  flexible  projections  for  effecting 
a close  joint  with  the  casing  of  the  valve.  An  ex- 
pansible joint  for  the  connecting  pipes  is  formed 
either  by  putting  a conical  packing-ring  around  the 
pipe  and  making  the  ring  fast  with  a screwed  sleeve 
or  gland,  or  by  bolting  the  gland  on  to  the  sleeve. 
A relieving  device  for  the  upper  portion  of  a safety- 
valve  comprises  a spindle  whereof  the  upper  end 
has  a pin  with  two  short  levers  hanging  from  its 
ends.  A fork  joins  a hand-lever  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  two  short  levers,  so  that  when  at  work  it 
will  draw  them  up  against  inclined  planes  upon  the 
valve-casing,  and  so  lift  the  valve  itself. 

22,823  -Roof-girders  : H.  R.  Vaughan  and 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  and  Asphaltc  Co. — The 
struts  of  wooden  lattice  or  trellis  girders  for  Hat 
roofs  are  secured  between  pairs  of  beams,  bow- 
shaped ribs,  and  upper  beams.  The  joists  or  purlins 
are  fastened  between  the  ends  of  the  struts,  and 
there  are  vertical  or  inclined  struts  for  strengthen- 
ing purposes.  A thick  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  is 
laid  over  impregnated  roofing  felt  applied,  together 
with  vulcanite  composition,  to  the  boards  which 
cover  the  joists.  In  the  case  of  a Mansard  roof 
having  a kerb,  and  covered  with  tiles,  &c.,  a similar 
kind  of  construction  is  available,  and  the  inventors 
claim  that  large  spans  can  thus  be  obtained  without 
the  employment  of  columns  or  obstructive  means  of 
support. 


22,853.— A Method  of  Heating,  Cooling  and 
Ventilating  Buildings  : D.  W.  Anderson , E.  B. 
Thaw,  J.  F.  Chalmers,  & J.  T.  IVright—  Air  is  caused; 
to  circulate  through  passages  or  conduits  which! 
extend  in  effect  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the: 
walls  of  the  building.  For  a system  of  heating,  fori 
instance,  the  interlocking  tile-sections  of  the  wall-; 
facing  have  crossed  and  perforated  projections, 
which  will  divert  ascending  currents  of  air  along- 
horizontal  conduits  ; the  tiles  have  grooves  and 
tongues,  and  their  outer  surfaces  are  roughened  or 
grooved  to  take  the  plaster  : they  may  also  be 
nailed  on  to  the  walls.  Radiating-pipes  join  the: 
heater  to  the  lower  conduit  between  the  walls  and 
the  bottom  tiles,  and  registers  are  arranged  in  con- 
venient places. 

22,891. — A Camera-I.ucida  for  Making  Draw- 
ings in  Perspective  : G.  Buchberger. — The  drawing: 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  geometrical 
plane  views  which  are  taken,  in  front  of  the  camera, 
upon  a vertical  board  that  can  be  turned  about  its 
vertical  axis  for  varying  the  distances  from  the: 
camera  of  the  different  parts  of  the  object ; thus, 
the  face,  for  example,  of  a box  may  be  drawn  from 
a rectangle,  then  its  back-face  can  be  similar* 
drawn  by  a further  adjustment  of  the  board  which: 
carries  the  views.  The  perspective  drawing  will  be 
finished  by  the  joining-up  of  the  corners. 

22,909. — A Contrivance  for  the  Frame  ok 
a Reciprocating  Saw  : G.  Pickles.— Short,  instead 
of  the  customary  long,  connecting  rods  are  devised,: 
and  they  are  bolted  on  to  a cross-head  to  whichi 
another  pair  of  rods  is  bolted — the  latter  being 
joined  to  the  middle  of  the  moveable  saw-frame  and 
passed  inside  the  fixed  side-frames,  whilst  the 
former  rods  are  set  to  pass  on  the  outer  side  of  thei 
fixed  side-frames. 

22,921.— Casement-stays  : A.  illidgc.— The  stay! 
is  jointed  to  the  casement  window  in  such  a manner 
that  the  holes  in  it  may  be  adjusted  with  the  holding- 
peg.  The  hole  in  the  bent  end  of  the  stay  through 
which  the  main-pin  is  inserted  is  either  oval  or 
counter-sunk,  whereby  one  can  raise  the  stay, 
whilst,  when  the  stay  is  in  its  normal  place,  any. 
shaking  will  be  obviated. 

23,084.— Bricklaying  Machines  : J.  H.  Knight. 
— For  building,  say,  a 14-in.  wall  a line  of  stretchers 
is  laid  by  hand  after  the  machine  has  laid  a 9-in 
course  at  one  side  of  the  wall.  The  machine  is  then 
caused  to  slide  upon  cross-rods  into  position  foi 
laying  a 9-in.  course  at  the  other  side,  which  courst 
is  finished  with  a line  of  stretchers.  Pairs  01 
rollers,  coupled  with  chains  and  gear-wheels,  anc 
moved  with  a handle,  are  substituted  for  racks  01 
chains  to  move  the  machine,  and  its  motion  on  tin 
girder  is  retarded  with  a drag  or  weighted  brake 
lever,  whilst  the  rollers  press  the  bricks  home.  Bj 
another  adaptation  a hand-lever  and  a pawl  servt 
to  so  press  the  bricks,  a cross-piece  on  the  paw 
rests  upon  a guiding  strip  ; or  the  four  arms  01 
blades  of  a paddle-wheel,  turned  by  power  or  till 
hand,  will  effect  that  purpose  ; a hand-lever  fittec 
with  a pawl  for  engagement  with  a pierced  plati 
upon  the  girder  feeds  the  machine  forwards 
(Cf.  also  Xos.  21,823  of  1899  and  5,167  of  1900.)  J 
23,160.— An  Adjustment  for  T-Squares  : J 
Bcddous. — In  order  to  maintain  the  T-square  in  it 
place  upon  the  drawing-board,  the  inventor  screw; 
a strap  on  to  the  tail  of  the  square,  and  mounts 
rod  upon  the  strap.  Lugs  from  the  rod  slide  alonj 
a frame  that  carries  rollers  which  are  sustained  will 
springs,  and  are  forced  against  the  side  of  the  boan 
by  another  spring  set  between  a collar  and  a pie® 
that  projects  from  the  rod. 

23,21  r. — Fireproof  Partitions  for  Buildings; 
Fireproof  Partition  Syndicate  and  T.  /.  Canunell.- 
To  enable  the  partitions  to  expand  under  tn 
influence  of  a fire,  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  metalli1 
framework  is  secured  to  the  joists,  whilst 
bottom  or  top  is  caused  to  slide  upon  or  betw# 
bars  correspondingly  placed.  Slotted  standards  ar 
bolted  to  T-irons  affixed  to  the  upper  joists  and  \vi 
slide  upon  slotted  T-irons  affixed  to  the  lower  joist 
Metallic  lathing  may  be  fastened  to  the  standard: 
or  the  lower  sheets  may  be  caused  to  slide  betvvee’ 
lower  angle-bars  secured  to  the  joists,  the  upw 
sheets  being  bolted  between  upper  angle-bars.  J 
23  222. — Incandescent  Lighting  : S.  Ziclcmigc 
— For  a powerful  light  and  without  compressed  a: 
or  gas  is  devised  a burner  of  about  double  the  usui 
cross-sectional  area,  combined  with  a long  chi  nine 
or  flue  ; noise  arising  from  the  vibration  of  air  in 
cylindrical  chimney  is  prevented,  and  a spreading  < 
the  llame  is  enabled,  by  means  of  an  enlargement^ 
the  lower  end  of  the  chimney.  The  gallery  is  litte 
so  as  to  admit  only  a small  quantity  of  air  to  coi 
the  burner,  or  to  exclude  air  altogether.  The  burnt 
tubes  repose  loosely  upon  their  fittings,  to  provic 
for  the  easy  removal  of- the  parts,  and  the  length  1 
the  chimney  can  be  varied  in  respect  of  the  cros 
sectional  area  of  the  burner. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  18. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— M 
A.  Needham  Wilson  on  “ A Tour  through  the  South 
France.”  7.30  p.111. 

Royal  Institution.  — Right  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  ■ 
Macdonald  on  “ The  Autocar.  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Mr.  K. 
Atkinson  on  “ The  Standardisation  of  Pipe  Flanges  a: 
Flange  Fittings.  8 p.m. 


April  19,  1902.] 
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nstitution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  Meeting), 
dr.  H.  C.  M.  Austen  on  “The  Erewash  Valley  Widen- 
and  Toton  Sidings."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  19. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to 
Prudential  Buildings,  High  Holbom.  3 p.m.  j 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ( Incorporated ). — An 
:cursion  to  the  new  Gladstone  Memorial  Library  at 
warden.  The  Church  and  the  Castle  will  be  visited  if 
le  permit.  Tea  at  the  Glynn  Arms  Hotel  at  5.30. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visits:  (1) 
Traquair  House  ; (2)  The  Tower  of  Innerleithen. 

Monday,  April  21. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Alex.  N • 
terson,  M.A.,  on  “ Tradition  in  Architecture : its 
action  and  Value."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  R.  T.  Glaze- 
iok,  M.A.,  on  “Glass  for  Optical  Instruments.”  II. 

Tuesday,  April  22. 
institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  on 
Locomotive  Fire-box  Stays."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.  — Twenty- 
arth  annual  dinner,  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant, 
jo  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  23. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Students'  visit 
the  works  of  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway, 
course  of  construction.  2.30  p.m.  (2)  (Special  meeting  ) 
le  tenth  "James  Forrest”  lecture.  Sir  William  Chandler 
iberts-Austen,  F.R.S.,  on  “ Metallurgy  in  Relation  to 
igineering."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
Sc.,  on  “ Opto-Technics."  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annua’  Busi* 
ss  Meeting  and  President's  Valedictory  Address.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  24. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  - 
r.  C.  E.  Keyser  on  “ Some  Ancient  Wall  Paintings.” 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — 1.  Adjourned 
icussion  on  paper  by  Messrs.  J.  Swinburne  and  W.  R. 
toper  on  “ Problems  of  Electric  Railways.”  2.  “Form 
Model  General  Conditions,  for  Use  in  Connection  with 
intracts  for  Plant,  Mains,  and  Apparatus  for  Electricity 
orks,"  as  drafted  by  a Committee,  and  presented  to  the 
tuncil  for  adoption  as  the  model  general  conditions 
:ommended  by  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
Nominations  for  the  Council  for  1902-1903.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  25. 

Architectural  Association.— 1.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  on 
Arbitrations  " 2.  Nomination  of  Officers  for  Session 

12-1903.  7.30  p.m. 

Roval  Institution. — Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  Davidson,  M.B., 
“ X-Rays  and  Localisation."  9 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. — Business 
aeting. 

Saturday,  April  26. 

Architectural  Association. — Spring  Visit  (1)  to  the  new 
e-station,  Perry-vale,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; (2)  to  Horni- 
tn's  Museum. 


DME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 
pril  3. — By  Hards  & Bradly  (at  Greenwich). 

reenwich. — 6,  Luton-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  28/.  ^490 

54,  Winforton-st..  f.,  w.r.  13/.  205 

6,  Maidenstone  Hill,  f.,  w.r.  19/.  10s 275 

4 and  6,  Orchard  Hill,  f.,  w.r.  39/. S7r 

8 to  11,  Bell-st.,  f.,  w.r.  84/.  10s 1,13s 

2 1 to  29  (odd),  Edward-st.,  area  9,500  ft.,  f., 

w.r.  115/.  14s... 1,625 

19,  Edward-st.,  with  yard  and  stabling,  f.,  w.r. 

58/.  10s 735 

49,  Church-st.,  f.,  y.r.  26/. 44o 

32,  Prior-st.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  28/.  150 

26,  South-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  40/.  400 

34.  South-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  3s.,  y.r.  32/.  515 

twisham. — Leahurst-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion  in 

97  100 

April  4.— By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Bognor). 
ignor,  Sussex. — London-rd.,  Marlborough  House 

(S),  f.,  y.r.  30 1 8 jo 

18  and  19,  Cbapel-st.,  u.t.  932  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r. 

*5^  12s.  t 40 

By  Andrew  Orr  (at  Filey), 
uston,  Yorks. — Carr  House  Farm,  87  a.  3 r.  31  p., 

f-i  P • 3.45° 

Various  enclosures  of  land,  51  a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.  ..  2,8*0 

April  7. — Field  & Sons. 
lUthwark. — Lansdowne-place,  a freehold  block 

of  land,  area  2,600  ft.,  p 400 

erne  Hill. — 27,  Milton-rd.,  u.t.  74:}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  15s.,  e.r.  36/. 285 

yde  Park. — 30,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  too l. 880 

April  8. — By  Edwin  Evans. 
ew  Oxford-st.— No.  1x6  (s.),  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

52/.  10s  , e.r.  400/.  3,2co 

llham. — Melmoth-pl.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  475/.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  150/. 5,950 

llham. — 26,  Old  Park-av.,  u.t.  86J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  p 695 

ockwell. — 3,  Stockwell  Park-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  36/. . . . 615 

liswick. — 35,  Stile  Hall-gdns.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  38/. 375 

By  Frith,  Garland,  & Co. 
arringay. — 104,  Aliison-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

(l-r-  .35^ 340 

3,  Colina-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  39 1 235 

71,  Wightman-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  y.r. 

38/-  - • 400 

77,  Lothair-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs  , g.r.  61.  6s.,  e.r. 

3 61-  325 

ornsey.— 9,  Waldegrave-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  34/. 300 


Caledonian-rd. — 26,  27,  and  29,  Market-st  u.t.  51 

yn-j  B:r-  116 /.  £1,290 

40,  Market-st.  (s),  u.t.  40IJ  yrs.,  g.r.  5 1.,  e.r. 

5°^-  

By  E.  &.  H.  Lumley. 

Balbam.— 222,  High-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

y-r-  ”2* Il0jo 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Bayswater.— 2,  Qncen’s-rd.  (s).  area  75o  ft,,  f.,  p.  4,,oo 
By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts.— 28  and  30,  Salisbury-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

4S 

Liverpool-rd.,  a freehold  building  plot  

Abbots  Langley,  Harts.— 46  to  52  (even),  Marlins- 

sq.  f.,w.r.  71/.18S 1,090 

By  Godfrey  C.  Lambert  (at  New  Barnet) 

East  Barnet,  Herts.— Church  Hill,  Ivy  Cottage. 

Old  School  Cottage,  and  Old  School  House, 

(•>  37c 

April  9. — By  Marten  & Carnaby. 

Dulwich.— 8,  South  Croxted-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs  , g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  40/. ,,, 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Notting  Hill. — 18,  Silver-st.  (S)  and  workshops  in 

rear,  f.,  y.r.  90/. i,7co 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Wandsworth. — 3 and  5,  Lebanon-gdns.,  u.t.  75 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  64/.  650 

21,  23,  and  29,  Lebanon-gdns.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

t 8/.  ios.,  y.r.  83/ 7SO 

Clapham. — 29,  Lansdowne-gdns.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

gl.  9s.,  q.r.  45/. ." 420 

April  9.— By  Daniel  Watney  & Sons. 

Vauxhall.— 56  to  71,  Princes-rd. ; x to  25  (odd), 
Vauxhall-st.,  and  102  to  128  (even),  Sancroft- 
st.  (a  block  of  houses,  shops,  and  builder’s 

yard),  area  53.300ft.,  f.,  w.r.  1,329/.  2s 15,000 

27  to  37  (odd),  Vauxhall  st.,  and  109  and  xn, 
Sancroft-st.,  area  10,000  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  323/.  14s.  2.900 

91  to  107  (odd),  Sancroft-st.,  and  3 to  21  (odd), 
Oisett-st.,  f.,  w.r.  500/.  ios 4,650 

39,  41,  43,  and  4.3B,  Vauxhall-st.,  and  1,  Orsett- 

st.,  area  4,800  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  156/. 1,400 

49  to  57  (odd),  Vauxhall-st.,  f.,  w.r.  159/.  18s...  1,500 

47,  Vauxhall-st.,  also  the  Derby  Arms  b.-h., 
and  2 and  4,  Orsett-st.,  f.,  y.r.  103/.  14s 2,000 

6,  6a  to  24  (even),  Orsett-st.,  and  1 to  21  (odd) 

Frank-st.,  area  17.900  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  543/.  8s 5,025 

23  t0  35  (odd),  Frank-st.,  f.,  w.r.  157/.  6s 1,400 

60.  Newburn-st.,  and  37jto  43  (odd),  Frank-st., 

f. ,  w.r.  130/. 1,200 

33  to  61  (odd),  and  51$,  Newburn-st.,  and  x to 

8,  Garden-cottages,  area  20,400  ft.,  f.,  w.r. 

596^  _•  • • 5,600 

Newburn-st.,  Prince  of  Wales  b.-h.,  f.g.r.,  20/., 

reversion  in  45  yrs 630 

62  to  72  (even),  Newburn-st.  ; 2 to  36  (even), 

Frank-st.  ; 1 to  23  (odd),  Malmsey-pl.  ; 1 to 

9,  Hampshire-st.  ; 59  to  83  (odd),  Vauxhall- 

st.  ; area  44,650ft.,  f.,  w.r.  1,517/.  15s 12,200 

40,  42,  and  44,  Vauxhall-st.,  f.,  w.r.  136/.  ios.  1,425 

Vauxhall-st.,  The  Eclipse  b.-h.,  f.t  y.r.  6 ol.  ..  1.550 

I,  3,  5 and  7,  Jonathan-st..  f.,  w.r.  122/.  4s 1,100 

34  and  36,  Vauxball-st.  (s.),  f.,y.r.  75/.  16s 1,025 

18  to  32  (even),  Vauxhall-st.,  f.,  w.r.  275/.  12s..  3,000 

Vauxhall-st.,  the  George  and  Dragon  p.-h.,  a 

freehold  rental  of  80/.,  reversion  in  15  yrs.  ..  3,150 

2 to  14  (even),  Vauxhall-st.,  area  18,400  ft.,  f., 

w.r.  254/.  1 6s 3,000 

2 [to  8 (even),  Jonathan-st.  ; 1 to  6,  8 to  12,  St. 
George’s-cottages,  area  13,000  ft.,  f.,  w.r. 

354/.  iSs 2,800 

April  10.— By  Cooper  & Goulding. 

Wandsworth. — 186,  190,  192,  and  194.  Earlsfield- 

rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  148/.  4s  1,150 

Holloway.— 1,  Yerbury-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /., 

y-r-55^- 520 

27a,  Verbury-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,gr.  2/.  ios.,  y.r. 

45^ 570 

97,  Lady  Margaret-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  15s., 

y.r.  4s/. 585 

Kentish  Town. — 49  and  51,  Prince  of  Wales-cres., 

u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  68/ 380 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Paddington.— 5,  Eastbourne-mews  (C  arch),  u t. 

36 J yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  20/ 235 

Hampstead.— 17,  New-end,  f.,  y.r.  20/. 255 

7,  New-end-sq.,  f.,  y.r.  20/.  400 

By  Phibbs  Gibson,  & Co. 

Purleigh,  Essex.— Oakleigh  Lodge  and  4 acres,  f., 

600 

Dulwich.— 2,  Eastmearn-rd.,  u.t.  8rJ  yrs.,  g r. 

3/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/. 650 

Norwood. — 77  and  79,  Thurleston-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  74/.  1,075 

Thurleston-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.  10s.,  reversion  in  88  yrs.  180 
By  Charles  Hall. 

Balham. — 115,  Ramsden-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  12s.  6d.,  e.r.  32?. 320 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Holloway.— 62,  Grove-rd.  (S),  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y.r.  42/. 4°° 

Stroud  Green.— 86,  Upper  Tollington  Pk.,  u.t.  74$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  ios.,  e.r.  7 ol. 650 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 

Surbiton,  Surrey.— 3,  6,  and  7,  Wyburn-villas,  f., 

y.r.  165/. a,iQ5 

South  ter.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  m 45  yrs.  ..  . ..  910 

7,  South-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  55/. 9to 

4,  Wyburn-villas,  f.,  p 580 

Noibiton,  Surrey. — 1,  Coombe-lane,  f.,  w.r. 

16/.  1 8s 195 

C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Oxford-street. — 119,  Wardour-st.  (S),  u.t.  15  yrs., 

g. r.  70/.,  w.r.  172/.  18s 43° 

Hackney-rd. — 80,  Pritchard’s-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  3s.,  w.r.  31/.  225 

Mile  End.— 133,  Coutt’s-rd.,  f.  ; also  135,  Coutt  s- 

rd.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  e.r.  67/.  12s 350 

Snaresbrook. — Hermon  Hill,  1,  Oaklands,  f.,  e.r. 

80/.  h’70 

April  10.— Newbon,  Edwards.  & Shephard. 
Marylebone. — 35,  Great  Titchfield-st.,  u.t.  30 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  100/.  9*0 

Highbury. — 18  and  19,  Aberdeen  Pk.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  31/.,  y.r.  240/ J»24° 

II,  Highbury-grove,  f.,  y.r.  70/.  1,160 

Crouch  End. — 72  to  78  (even),  Park-rd.,  u.t.  30 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  119/.  680 

Clapton. — 39,  Elmcroft-st.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

15s.,  w.r.  41/.  3°o 


By  Worsfold  & Hayward. 

Peckham.— 50  to  58  (even),  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  39 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  184/.  12s £1,100 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Bloomsbury.— 131,  Gower-st.,  u.t.  i6J  yrs.,  g.r. 

rsl.,  y.r.  140/ geo 

Camberwell. — 62,  Grove  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  74}  yrs.. 

Z-r- 7l.,y.r.  30I. 285 

1 and  5,  Bromar-rd.,  u.t.  74^  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r. 

60/.  54- 

Forest  Gate. — 208,  210,  212  and  214,  Roinford-rd., 

u.t.  37 J yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  y.r.  150/.  1 ,32o 

Herne  Hill. — 36,  Fawnbrake-av.,  u.t.  93J  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  45/. 5lo 

Peckham. — 29,  Banstead-st.,  u.t.  74^  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/- iSs.,  w.r.  39/.  lgo 

south  Kensington. — 5,  Cromwell-cres.,  u.t.  66 

yrs., g.r.  12/.,  e.r.  100/.  7.0 

Sydenham  — Panmure-rd.,  Hensill,  u.t.  60}  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  ros.,  y.r.  40/.  3O0 

Walthamstow.  — 1 18,  120,  122,  124,  130  and  132, 

Maynard-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  no  1 Il95o 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Mill  Hill. — 1 and  2,  Station-ter.  (S),  u.t.  95  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  80/ 600 

Lambeth. — 16  to  28  (even),  Everett-st.,  u.t.  41 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  ios.,  w.r.  152/.  2s 610 

Hampstead. — Buckland-cres.,  i.g  r.  36/.,  u.t.  49J 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/... 610 

Belsize  Pk.,  i.g.r.  275 /.,  u.t.  49^  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.  ns 5,  t 55 

Crossfield-rd.,  i.g.r.  21/.,  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r.  4-1..  390 

Lancaster-rd.,  i.g.r.  14/.,  u.t.  49)  yrs.,  g.r.  2d..  265 

Belsize-sq.,  i g.r.  360/.,  u.t.  49A  yrs.,  g.r.  t/..  ..  6,730 

Belsize  Pk.-gdns.,  i.g.r.  140/.,  11  t.  49^  yrs., 

g.r.  3s.  6d.  2,595 

Belsize-av.,  i.g.r.  16/.,  u.t.  49^  yrs.,  g.r.  is 300 

By  Batchelar  & Son  (at  Croydon). 

Carshahon. — Westmead-rd.,  freeehold  premises 

(formerly  the  Albany  Laundry),  f.,  p 300 

By  Hooker  & Webb  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon.— 24  and  25,  Waddon  New-rd.,  and  2 

and  3,  Upper  Drayton-pl.,  f.,  w.r,  62/.  8s 720 

1,  Sutherland-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  26/.  265 

Beddington. — Guy-rd.,  The  Forge,  with  goodwill 

of  blacksmith’s  business,  f.,  p 160 

April  11. — By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 

Islington. — 5,  Cambridge-ter.,  u.t.  456  yrs.,  g r. 

8/.,  e.r.  50/. 660 

6,  Oxford-ter.,  u.t.  452  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 

62/.  8s. 550 

Stoke  Newington. — 148,  Albion-rd.  (S),  f , y.r.  70/.  • 1,175 
New  Cross. — 35  to  41  (odd),  Somerville-rd.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  140/.  8s 1,395 

62,  Somerville-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r. 

33 l-  16s 310 

22  and  24,  Bolden-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  q.r. 

56/. 775 

By  Henry  Holmes  & Co. 

Kentish  Town. — 51,  Castle-rd  , u.t.  33  yrs  , g.r. 

5/.  ios.,  y.r.  36/. 261 

45,  Castle-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  36/.  ....  320 

Haverstock  Hill.— 41,  Herbert-st.  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  8s.,  w.r.  50/.  14s...  260 

Cricklewood.— 17,  Prospect-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 170 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Peckham.— 210,  High-st.,  (S),  f.  y.r.  Col. 1,190 

By  Geo.  E.  Luck. 

Hornsey  Rise. — 3,  Cromartie-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  55/.  700 

Crouch  End.— 51,  Weston-park.,  u.t.  793  yrs.  g.r. 

10 /.,  e.r.  55/.  535 

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

City  of  London.— 1 and  2,  Moorgate-st.  Buildings 
(offices,  &c.),  u.t.  32  yrs  , g.r.  45/.  3s.,  y.r. 

1,165/.  8,900 

Islington.— 11,  Theberton-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  16s.,  y.r.  38/. 175 

Clerkenwell. — 45,  Northampton-rd.,  u.t.  o.g\  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  52/. 230 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-reDt  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired 
term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; 
rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; 
cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for  avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 

Facing  Stocks  ....  2 

Shippers  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 : 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 4 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  *2 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 
Ends i9 


d. 

6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  rivei 


t railway  depGt. 


[St:c  also  p.  4og. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


- 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Hartshill  (Stoke-on-Trent) . 

June  16 

_ 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Asylum  Extensions.  Blackadon,  Plymouth 

Water-meter  House.  Cross  Hill 

Schools.  Paisley-street • 

Two  Houses,  Lower-road.  Londonderry 

Sewers,  &c.,  Queen’s-road  

Additions  to  Schools 

Making-up  Itoads,  Ac. 

Supply  of  Road  Materials  

Rebuilding  Church,  Wednesfleld 

Villas,  Chellow  Dean,  Bradford  

Chapel,  ogmore,  Clam 

Additions  to  Workhouse - 

douse  and  shop,  London-road.  Carlisle  

Enlarging  St.  John's  Church,  Canton,  Cardiff 

Water  Supply  Works  

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Schools,  Rhosddu,  Wrexham  

Road  Works,  Lodge  Estate,  Rugby 

Monument,  Grand  Parade,  Cork 

Shed,  .vc  . Arclid  - ;•••••-.  

Ten  Cottages,  New-street,  Ash-uext-Sandwich  

Main  Laying,  North  Terrace  

Business  Premises,  New  George-street,  Elton 

Business  Premises.  High-street,  Belfast  

Hoad  Metal.  Ac | 

Supply  of  Timber  

Thirty-four  Houses,  Godre  Aman,  Aherauian  

Police  Buildings,  &c..  Uckfleld  

Granite  Hoad  Metal  (2,000  tons)  

Three  Houses,  West  End  Park,  Londonderry 

Foundation  Works  

Bridge  Works,  Ac..  Aylcstone  

Cast  Iron  Water  Main,  Dittisham 

Earth  Closets,  Schools,  Ashford,  Middlesex 

Setting  Boilers,  Ac.  (Electric  Lighting)  

Asylum  Works,  Garlands,  near  Carlisle ; 

Additions,  &c  , to  Moravian  Church,  Swiudon  

Bridges,  Greentrees,  «&c.  — I 

Farm  Buildings,  Supperton  

'Hair  Picking,  Ac.,  Rooms,  Leavesden  Asym.,  Watford 

Inn,  Gothenburg,  Limphinnans  (N.B  ) 

School,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Monmouth  

Business  Premises,  near  Waterhouses 

Alterations  to  Technical  Institute  

Villa,  Sunnyside,  near  Montrosj  

Sewers,  Ac.',  Scotswood,  Northumberland  | 

"Makiog-up  Cunnington-lane  

•Penshurst  Waterworks 

Sewers,  Aylesford  and  Burham  

Hospital.  Spring  Hill,  Meltham,  near  Huddersfield 

Reconstructing  Budge,  Cliarvill,  Berks 

Subway  Works,  Scarborough 

Well  Sinking,  near  New  Spring  Farm 

■Making-up Dagmar-road  

’Making-up  Ronds  

Additions  to  Church,  Ventonleague,  Uayle,  Cornwall 

Farm  Buildings,  Chadwell  Heath  Asylum,  Essex  

'Seven  Houses  and  Shops, •Wallington,  Surrey 

‘Making  Good  Roads  

‘ Relaying  Floors  at  St.  Dunstan's-road  Infirmary  

Receiving  Home  for  Children 

Rebuilding  6,  Hamilton-terrace,  Bundoran 

•Supply  of  Oils  and  Colours,  &c 

Cast  Irou  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Hydrants  

‘House  for  Private  Patients 

‘Home  for  Nurses,  Hartshill  

Drainage  Works,  Belhaven,  N.B 

Addition?  to  Washington  Church,  Newcastle 

Church,  Wlndsor-road,  Cardiff 

Mission  Room.  Blaina,  Mon.  

Additions  to  Farm,  Blawith,  Alverston 

House.  Esholt,  Yorks 

Three  Shops,  Fairfield,  Manchester 


Lancaster  Corporation 

Kings  ton-on- Hull  School  Board  . 

Mr.  .1.  Williams 

Winchester  Town  Council  

Whickham(  Dui  ham)  School  Board 

Tottenham  l-'.D.C 

Bromley  U.D.C 


Elham  (Kent)  Guardians  ....  

Messrs.  .1.  Baty  A Sons  

Rev.  D.  Davies  

Hamilton  (N.B.)  Water  Commisrs 
Glennaniaddy  (Ireland)  Guardians 


Congleton  R.D.C 


Mildenhall  Gas  Co.,  Ltd 

Bury  District  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd 

Messrs.  .1.  Riddel  & Sons  

Houghton-le-Spriug  (Dur.)  R.D.C 
Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey 


East  Sussex  County  Council  .. 

Newmarket  U.D.C 

< aptain  Cassidy  

Boston  (Lines.)  Town  Council 

Leicester  Corporation  

Totnes  R.D.C 

West  Loudon  School  District 
Maidenhead  Town  Council  .... 


Cockermouth  R.D.C 

Marquis  Conyngham’s  Trustees  .. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  


F.sh  Co  operative  Society  

i-alford  Corporation  

Montrose  Royal  Asylum  

Benwell  and  Fenhani  L.D.C.. 

Acton  District  Council 

Sevenoaks  R.D.C 

Mailing  (Kent)  R.D.C 

Colne  ami  Holme  Hospital  Com. 

North  Eastern  Railway  Co 

Biggleswade  Water  Board 

Wood  Green  U.D.C 

Ealing  Town  Council  

West  Ham  Council  


Hornsey  U.D.C 

Parish  of  Fulham  

St.  Pancras  Guardians 

Croydon  School  Board 

Rochester  Corporation  

Dorset  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .. 
North  Staffs  Infirmary  & Eye  Hosp. 
Council  of  Dunbar  


Mr.  A.  P.  Bridson 
Mr.  J.  W.  DLxon... 


Hine  & Odgers,  Architects,  Lockyer-street,  Plymouth 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster  

Surveyor;  School  Board  Offices,  Albion-street,  Hull 

W.  E.  Pinkerton,  Architect,  11,  Shipquay-street,  Londonderry 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Winchester 

d.  W.  Rounthwaito.  Architect,  13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle  

Council's  Engineer,  712,  High  road,  Tottenham 

Council's  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent... 

F.  J.  Beck,  Architect,  Wolverhampton 

Fairbank  & Wall,  Architects,  Bradford  

W.  Richards,  The  Square,  Ogmore  Vale,  Glam  

A.  Bromley,  Architect,  Raduor  Chambers,  Folkestone  

•I.  H.  Martindale,  Architect,  Carlisle 

G.  K.  Halliday,  Architect,  Cardiff  

W.  R.  Copland,  Civil  Engineer,  146,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow 

R.  J.  Kirwin,  Architect,  Glenuamaddy  

Rev.  John  Thomas,  47,  Lorne-strcet,  Rhosddu,  Wrexham  

J.  T.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent  street,  Rugby  

D.  J.  Coakley.  1,  Charlotte-quay,  Cork 

A Price,  Architect,  El  worth 

F.  J.  Ralph,  Lord  Warden  Inn,  Sandwich  

O.  F.  Read,  Gas  Offices,  Mildenhall  

1).  Hardtuau.  Architect,  Agar-street,  Bury  

S.  P.  Close,  Architect,  Donegall-square,  Belfast  

D.  Balfour.  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Houghton- le-Spring  . 

Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton  

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Aberdare  

F.  J.  Wood,  Surveyor,  Couoty  Hall,  Lewes 

S.  J.  Ennion,  Deva  Chambers,  Newmarket  

J.  P.  M Grath,  Architect,  28,  Carlisle-road,  Londonderry ! 

J.  Rowell,  Architect,  Borough  Offices,  Boston  

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester 

W.  K.  Tollit,  surveyor,  Totnes 

Superintendent,  at  Schools,  Ashford 

Council  s Surv.  yor,  Guildhall,  Maideuhead  

U.  D.  Oliver,  Architect,  5,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle 

R.  J.  Beswick,  Architect,  35,  Regent-street,  Swindon 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Civil  Engineer,  Court  Buildings,  Cockermouth  ..  ” 

G Smith,  Architect,  Station-road,  Canterbury  

office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C 

W.  Birrell,  Architect.  200,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy  

R.  L.  Roberts,  The  Firs,  Abercarn,  Mon 

W.  A T.  R.  Milhuru,  Architects,  Sunderland " 

11.  Lord,  Architect,  Deansgate,  Manchester  

J.  Sim,  Architect,  160,  High-street.  Montrose  

H.  W.  Taylor,  C.E  , St.  Nicholas  Climbrs  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Council's  Surveyor,  242,  High-street,  Acton  

T.  Hennell,  Engineer,  6,  Delahay-street,  Westminster,  S.W.'""."' 
H.  Robinson,  C.E.,  Parliament  Mansns.,  Victoiia-st.,  Westminster 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield 

J.  Morris,  Surveyor,  156,  Friar-street,  Reading 

W.  J.  Oudworth,  Engineer,  York  . 

G.  F.  Deacon,  Engineer,  16,  Great  George-street,  S.W 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Green,  N 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  

Council's  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  F.  

Warrant  <fc  Stupart,  Architects,  385,  Green-lanes,  Harringay,  N 

Council’s  Engineer,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Guardians'  Offices,  Fulham  Palace-road. 

A.  E.  Pridmore,  Architect,  2 Broad-street  Buildings  K C. 

S.  Jevons,  Architect,  Armagh  ...  ' ..  ....... 

The  Clerk,  Kailiarine-street,  Croydon  ...” 

City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Rochester  ” 

.G.  T.  Hine,  Architect,  35,  Parliament-street,  S.W 

Not  stated 

W.  A.  Carter,  Civil  Engineer,  5,  St.  Andrew-equare,  Edinburgh 
Hick9  & Charlewood,  Architects.  67,  Westgate-road,  Newcastle 
Seddon  & Carter,  Architects,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff 
do. 

J.  Bell,  Architect,  Coniston  

W.  Jones,  Architect,  2,  Hamilton-place,  Leeds ”...... 

1 Burton  & Percival,  Archs.,  150A,  Stamford-st.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


April  22 
ao. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  [ 
do. 

April  23 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ao. 
do. 
do. 

April  24 
do. 
do. 

. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  I 
do. 

April  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  J 

do. 

do. 

April  26 
do. 
do. 

April  27 

April  28 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  30 
do. 
do. 


May  3 

May  5 
uo. 

May  8 
do. 

May  10 
May  13 
May  15 
May  22, 
June  2 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

*Buildings  and  Drains  Inspector 

Croydon  Borough  Council 

'Architectural  Assistant  

Middlesbrough  Corporation 

Notstated  

1302 

1042 

1042 • 

1302 

do.  1 

'General  Assistant  

•Assistant  Building  Inspector " 

•Resident  Working  Engineer  

do. 

do. 

West  Ham  Union 

April  26 
do.  1 
do.  1 
April  30 
do.  1 
May.  5 

•Assistant  Surveyor 

do. 

Croydon  School  Board 

22.  58.  per  week  

1502 

Those  marked  xcith  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vi.  viil.  d x. 


Public  Appointments,  xix. 


April  19,  1902.] 
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I  PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

: Two  Sides  and  one 

1 End  20  o o per  i,'oo  at  railway  depot. 

1 Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  „ , 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o „ „ , 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  , 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  , 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  „ , 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  ai  d o le 

End  15  o o ,,  „ 

| Splays,  Chamfered , 

1 Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  , 

:Seconds  Quality 
1 WhiteandDipped 

1 Salt  Glazed  ....  200  „ less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

; Thames  Ballast  60  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

1 Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE 
s.  d. 

: Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  in  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  „ ....  17 

iFarleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1 8 

1 Beer  _ in  blocks 1 6 

Grinshill  ,,  1 10 

: Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

1 Hard  York  in  blocks  . . 2 10 
1 Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

1 ,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

| ,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

3 in.  do. 


9}  » „ 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t. 

2i 


in. 


per  icoo  of  i20oatry.dep. 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

a o X 10  best  blue  Bangor . . 

1,  best  seconds  ,,  __  ..  _ 

»6X  8 best  „ 6 15  © 

ao  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  50 

T6X8  best  bluePortmadoc  600 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  26 

16  x 8 ,,  ,,  750 

20  x 10  permanent  green  1050 
S6X8  ,,  „ 5 17  6 

TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles 48  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  „ 

I Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  Jf 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  39  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  q per  1,000  „ 

Hip  tiles 4 i per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

I , At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  m 14  10  o 16  • 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  < 

Battens:  best  2J  in. by  7 in.  and 8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  i« 

Battens  : best  2|  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7  in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  „ 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  ..  8 10  o 9 n 

' in  by  4$  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  9 c 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  i£  in.  by  1}  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

,.l  in 1 o o „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

„ ‘io")  4i°  ° 5 ° ° 

’ seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

1 Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 315  o 

1 Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

.■’itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Vbite  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

1,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 m.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

and  9 in 14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

_ , At  per  standard. 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  11  in 20 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  17 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in. 


*5 


by 


7i 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  0 

Battens 1D  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  14  o 
_ >>  >1  >1  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o 

Battens lx  0 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o 
11  11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o 

n 1,  n battens 9 10 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16  o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  0 10 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o 

Oddments  22  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 3 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 

Small  ,,  ,,  . . o 2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 05 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 

| in.  do.  do o o , 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. 030 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  : 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot 013  o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 013  6 

1 J in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0150 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot o 11  o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8176 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....700  800 

METALS. 


15  6 


Per  ton,  i 
£ s.  d. 


Iron— 

Common  Bars - 715  o 8 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 8 i 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  91 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 0 9 ] 

n n galvanised 1600 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

„ „ to  24  g 1100 

lt  ,,  to  26  g 12  IO  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  t0  2og 12  15  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24g.  13  5 o 


London. 
£ s. 


Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g. 


16  10 
18  o 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o • 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - - 

,,  „ 26  g M S 0 ■ - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g-  *3  ° ° * * 

„ „ 26  g.  ... 14  5 o ‘ - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in ,••••,  9 5 ? 915  1 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  13  15 

Pipe  in  coils  *4  5 

Soil  Pipe 16  IS 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10 

Silesian  24  0 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  .... n 0 1 

Copper  nails 0 1 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  — 00 

Thin  „ i»  0 1 

Tin— English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers’  

Tinmen's  

Blowpipe  


ii 


6* 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds 2*d.  per  fti  delivered. 

„ fourths  2 |d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3|d.  , ” 

,,  fourths .. 3d."  ’’ 

26  oz.  thirds 4Jd.  ” 

,,  fourths  4d. 

32  oz.  thirds 5$d. 

i,  fourths  5d.  ’ ' 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d.  ’ ” 

n 21  4d.  , 

8  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  ad. 

fa  >'  i»  i»  ajd.  „ „ 

i ..  ..  2jd.  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  02^ 

11  1,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  o 2 i° 

1;  11  ,,  in  drums  „ o 3 0 

Boiled  ,,  „ jn  pipes ,,  o 2 i1 

11  11  ,,  jn  barrels  ,,  o 3 °’ 

n ij  ,1  in  drums  o 3 2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 6 

tt  in  drums ,,  o 2 8 

Genuine  Ground  English  While  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10  ® 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty „ per  cwt.  086' 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o< 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish — 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  & C.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading, 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot, 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  undes 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BROMLEY.— For  golf  club  house,  Sundridge  Park 
Bromley,  Kent.  Messrs.  Swan  & Norman,  architects,  8, 
C!ifford's-inn,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  & 
Son,  21,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  : — 

ABC 
Building.  Drainage. Fleche.  Totak. 


F.  P.  Duthoit  £3ii8s  ° 

Arnaud&Son  3il^°  0 

Grubb  & Son 3i*35  0 

Lewis  Evans 3«13°  0 

Crossley  & Son 3i°82  0 

R.  Lowe 3i°°5  *7 

T.  D.  Graty  2.995  0 

Larke  & Sons 2,960  o 

H.  Chapman 2,998  o 

Perry  Bros 2,908  o 

F.  G.  Minter* 2,895  10 


£i8s  £62 


.631427 

3,401 

3.387 

3.37® 

3.312 

3.279 

3.252 

3,250 

3.245 

3.177 

3.I5& 


CANTERBURY. — For  the  erection  of  a detached  resi- 
dence, Whitstable-road,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  Mr.  Walter  Cozens,  architect,  Old  Dover-road, 


CHELMSFORD.— For  bank,  and  manager’s  house  at 
Chelmsford,  for  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  architects,  r,  West-street  Finsbury, 
circus,  E.C.,  and  Chelmsford.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  B.  H. 
Low,  97,  Cheapside,  E.C. - „ , 

Sheffield  Bros £6,658  E.  West... £5,856 

F Johnson  6,100  Smith  tc  Son,  Wit- 

Moss  & Co.  - 5,996  I bamt  5.79S 

x Amended,  and  accepted  on  reduced  quantities. 

[See  also  next  page. 
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DORCHESTER.— For  additions  to  workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect,  26,  South- 
street,  Dorchester :— 

C.  E.  Slade  £1,040  Watts  Bros.,  Dor- 

| Chester* £ 99 0 


HOVE.— New  street  works.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough 
Surveyoi  ■ 


Montgomery-strect. 

Parsons  & Sons,  118,  Church-road,  Hove*..  £353 
Ruskin-road. 

W.  Whiteman,  59,  Clarendon  - villas, 

Hove* £33*  *7 

Kendal-road. 

Parsons  & Sons,  118,  Church-road,  Hove*  ..  £279 


ILFORD.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  house, 
Cscc.,  Loxford  Hall: Estate,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Dawson,  architect.  7,  Bank-buildings,  Ilford. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  & Theobald,  Great 
Russeli-street 


Hearing  & Son  £9,690 

Davis  &JLeaney 9,583 

Kirk  & Randall 9,4*6 

W.  Shepherd  9,277 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood   9,232 

Silas  Parmenter  ....  9,034 
Chessum  & Sons....  8,990 


Hammond  & Son  ..£8,982 
F.  and  E.  Davey  ..  8,945 

H.  J.  Carter 8,852 

Foster  Bros 8,784 

Barker  & Co.,  Ltd.  8,765 

F.  Willmott 8,715 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ..  8,689 
J.  Appleby  8,354 


ILKESTON. — For  the  construction  of  reservoirs, 
buildings,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  waterworks  which 
are  to  provide  a new  water  supply  for  the  Ilkeston  and 
Heanor  districts,  for  the  Ilkeston  and  Heanor  Water 
Board,  Ltd. : — 


J.  F.  Burns  £61,392 

Cooke  & Co S7i85° 

Vickers,  Ltd 57,ooo 

Davis  & Drake  ....  55,oco 
J.  F.  Price 51,75° 


Moss  & Sons £48,750 

T.  Smart,  Notting- 
ham*   48,360 

Ashley 48,299 


LONDON. — For  the  foundations  of  Bermondsey  Police 
Station  and  Court.  Mr.  Dixon  Butler,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  & Chidgey 


Foster  & Dicksee £5,990 

Higgs  & Hill  5,350 

Ashby  & Horner 5,348 

Lovatt  5,238 

Lawrance  & Sons  ..  5,214 

H.  J.  Williams 4,997 

Mowlem  & Co 4,8-7 

Lascelles  & Co 4,75° 


Spencer  Santo  & Co.  £4,680 

J.  Parker  4,590 

Martin  Wells  & Co.  4,462 
Killby  & Gayford  ..  4,420 

Holloway  Bros 4,395 

Clarke  & Bracey . . . . 3,939 
Grover  & Sons 3,874 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  house,  Cressingham- 
ffoad,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  C.  Ball.  Mr.  Alfred 
Roberts,  architect,  Greenwich,  S.E.  : — 

C.  Robson £325  I A.  Bentley* £243 

Kennard  Bros 280 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  Glenwood,  Westcornbe 
Park,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton,  K.C.  Mr.  Alfred 
Roberts,  architect,  Greenwich,  S.E.  :— 

Kennard  Bros £1,689  I H.  Groves.. £i,3h 

W.  Mills  i,35i  I T.  D.  Leng  1,25° 


ONGAR  (Essex).— For  partial  reconstruction  and  sa 
tary  work  at  Forest  Hall,  Ongar.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Dre 
architect,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  : — 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  £338  o o I Norton,  Chelsea*£329  io 
Noble  335  ° 0 I 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  erection  of  new  class- 
rooms and  cloakrooms,  and  sundry  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, to  the  Higham-hill  and  Forest-road  Schools  ; also 
boundary  wall  at  rear  of  Board's  offices.  Mr.  H . Prosser, 
Architect  to  the  Boaid,  School  Board  Offices,  Waltham- 


— 

Alterations 

and 

Additions, 

Higham-hill 

Schools. 

Alterations 

and 

Additions, 

Forest-road 

Schools. 

Boundary-  1 

wall. 

Board’s 

Offices.  ] 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Viney  & Stone 

3.384  0 0 

1,287  0 0 

70  0 0 

1,150  0 0 

67  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

3,180  0 0 

1,100  0 0 

57  0 0 

Sands,  Palmer,  & 

Co ~ 

2,985  6 0 

1.052  9 3 

5i  7 b 

Davies  & Clayton . . 

47  *o  ot 

R.  & E.  Evans 

- 

65  0 0 

t Accepted  subject  1 
Education. 
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W.  H.  Lascelles  & do., 
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Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


NEW  BARNET. — For  alterations  and  enlargement  of 
Church  of  England  Schools,  Potter’s-road,  New  Barnet. 
Mr.  F.  Child,  F.S.I.,  65-66,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  and 
New  Bat  net : — 

For  com- 
pleting 
scheme. 
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The  Report  on  Truro  Cathedral. 

his  recent  Report 
to  the  Building 
Committee  upon 
the  fractures  that 
have  developed  in 
the  nave  piers  of 
Truro  Cathedral, 
Sir  Thomas  Drew 
appears  to  be 
fully  sensible  of 
the  delicate  nature 
of  his  task.  To  the  man  of  narrow  mind 
! and  illiberal  instincts  there  is  no  greater 
joy  than  to  find  fault  with  the  work  of 
others,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  read  Sir 
Thomas  Drew’s  chivalrous  references  to  the 
architect  of  Truro  Cathedral.  In  the  fore- 
Iront  of  his  Report,  Sir  Thomas  expresses 
his  admiration  ot  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  as 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  architect  ot  his 
time,  and  says  that  he  has  no  adverse 
criticism  for  the  designer  of  the  piers  that 
failed.  While  fully  sympathising  with  the 
generous  feelings  that  evidently  prompted 
these  remarks,  we  are  unable  to  avoid  the 
hard  logic  of  facts.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  il  no  faults  had  originally  existed  the 
piers  would  not  have  failed,  and  the 
improved  form  of  reconstruction  now 
advocated  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
The  best  of  us  are  liable  to  error,  and  those 
are  truly  wise  who  seek  knowledge  from 
past  mistakes.  Therefore,  it  seems  well  that 
careful  search  should  be  made  for  the  true 
causes  of  the  mishap  to  which  we  now  refer. 
We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  criticism 
expressed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Report, 
upon  modern  constructive  science,  for  the 
methods  now  followed  are  based  upon 
correct  appreciation  of  the  proper  uses  and 
limitations  of  stone  masonry.  It  sounds 
very  well  to  speak  of  “ mobile  construc- 
tion, restrained  by  countervailing  forces,  of 
balance,  counterpoise,  and  thrusts,’’  as  exem- 
plified by  the  buildings  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tects, but  such  conditions  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  true  stability,  and  must 
occasion  strains  that  ought  not  to  be  caused 


in  a material  so  brittle  as  stone.  The 
strength  ot  stone  masonry  really  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  stone,  the  size  of 
the  blocks,  the  accuracy  of  the  dress- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  mortar, 
and  we  are  therefore  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  report  that  the  cause  of  disaster 
should  have  been  attributed  to  the  modern 
specification  as  to  mortar  and  bedding,  and 
to  the  accurate  and  conscientious  manner  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  specification  were 
observed.  No  doubt,  as  the  Report  says, 
beds  of  stone  in  old  work  were  usually  laid 
in  comparatively  thick  swimming  beds  of 
mortar  produced  by  an  unscientific  mixing 
of  lime  and  sand  by  rule-of-thumb  methods, 
while  in  modern  practice  bed-joints  are  of 
properly-made  mortar  no  more  than  \ in. 
thick.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
former  times  stones  were  more  roughly 
dressed,  and  so  required  more  mortar  to 
keep  projecting  points  apart.  The  stones  at 
Truro  were  truly  wrought,  and  when  worked 
into  their  seats  the  bed-joints  were  little 
more  than  a bare  | in.  thick  of  superior 
mortar.  It  appears  to  be  considered  that 
this  treatment  involved  a risk  of  undistributed 
pressure  upon  the  lowest  bed.  Of  course, 
there  are  always  risks  in  this  world,  but  why 
inequality  of  pressure  should  be  suggested 
by  accurately-levelled  and  truly-faced  work, 
we  cannot  quite  understand.  As  for  the 
thickness  of  the  beds,  i in.  is  considered  to 
be  sufficient  by  competent  authorities,  when 
stone  has  been  faced  almost  to  a plane,  for 
pressure  is  then  distributed  nearly  uniformly, 
and  the  mortar  serves  chiefly  to  transmit 
pressure  to  small  depressions.  In  fact,  if  the 
joints  were  very  smoothly  finished,  mortar 
would  be,  practically,  unnecessary  for  the 
distribution  of  pressure  ; but  such  extreme 
smoothness  would  create  a risk  of  displace- 
ment by  the  sliding  of  one  stone  on  another. 
Again,  if  the  cushion  of  mortar  between  two 
blocks  of  stone  were  of  insufficient  strength, 
it  might  be  squeezed  out  laterally,  so  tending 
to  cause  failure  of  the  stone  by  tension. 
For  these  reasons,  we  are  unable  to 
agree  with  the  first  hypothesis  in  the 
Report. 


We  now  come  to  a proposition  which  is 
entirely  reasonable,  and  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  modern  practice.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  bed  under  the  plinth  of 
each  pier  is  practically  a damp-course 
of  asphalte  ^ in.  thick,  between  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  foundation  pier  and  the 
smooth  under-face  of  the  plinth  course. 
The  Report  says  that  asphalte  was  an  un- 
fortunate insertion  as  the  bedding  joint  on 
which  stress  was  concentrated.  The 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion  will  be  abun- 
dantly evident  after  inspection  of  fig.  1., 
which  represents  the  sections  of  the  piers 
as  built.  The  following  undesirable  features 
will  also  be  observed,  to  which  attention  is 
not  specially  directed  in  the  report (1)  the 
irregular  composition  of  the  rubble  masonry 
is  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  uniform 
reception  of  pressure  ; (2)  if  the  section 
given  in  the  Report  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  the  stones  do  not  break  joint  pro- 
perly— notably  in  the  centre  of  the  foun- 
dation pier — and  no  headers  are  evident  ; 
and  (3)  instead  of  using  one  large  stone  for 
the  base  of  the  column,  two  thin  stones, 
measuring  1 1 ^ in.  and  giin.  respectively,  are 
employed  for  the  plinth  and  torus.  Adding 
to  these  points  the  unsuitable  nature  of  a 
plastic  substance  like  asphalte  for  the  equali- 
sation of  pressure,  there  was  every  reason 
for  anticipating  fracture  of  the  foundation-bed, 
followed  by  failure  of  the  base  stones  due  to 
tension.  Further,  as  we  gather  from  the 
Report  that  moisture  exists  in  the  subsoil,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  failure  may  have  been 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  subsidence 
tending  to  rupture  the  foundation  at  the 
weak  point  mentioned  above.  Next  we 
observe  a suggestion  that  the  building  con- 
tractor— whose  conscientious  work  was  pre- 
viously held  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
disaster — may  possibly  have  further  contri- 
buted to  failure  by  “ a certain  modern 
energy  and  impatience  under  a certain 
modern  contract”  by  imposing  weights 
rather  too  soon  on  the  substructure.  The 
complimentary  manner  in  which  these  re- 
marks are  made  in  the  Report  does  every 
credit  to  the  author,  but  we  fancy  the  builder 
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'As  proposed  to  be  rebuilt. 


Section  of  Pier,  Truro  Cathedral. 


would  be  quite  willing  to  forego  praise  of 
the  kind  under  the  circumstances.  Finally, 
it  is  said  that  pointing  up  the  bed 
joints  under  the  weak  spur-bases,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  manifestly  contributed 
to  fractures ; a theory  that  is  certainly 
feasible. 

As  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  taken 
for  reparation  of  the  injury,  we  are  in  accord 
with  Sir  Thomas  on  almost  every  point.  He 
proposes  that  fractured  stones  should  be 
replaced,  and  that  the  bases  should  consist 
of  one  stone  each,  21 -in.  deep.  The  rubble 
foundation,  he  thinks,  should  be  lowered  to 
permit  the  formation  of  a concrete  cope  as  a 
seat  for  the  new  base  stone,  and  to  act  as  a 
damp-course  in  place  of  the  asphalte  re- 
moved. An  inspection  of  fig.  2 will  enable 
our  readers  to  gather  the  effect  of  these 
alterations,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  lead 
is  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  mortar  for 
the  beds  of  the  courses.  This  option  is  one 
which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  accepted,  for  the 
same  reason  that  dictates  the  rejection  of 
asphalte.  As  the  strength  of  the  Corsham 
Down  Bath  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  Truro  Cathedral  has  been  questioned,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  direct  compres- 
sive stress  per  square  foot  in  the  piers  is 
well  within  the  safe  limit,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Pearson  in  selecting  this  material. 

Generally,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  fractures  should 
not  be  over-rated,  and  that  they  need 
cause  no  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
cathedral. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we 
have  learned  that  the  Cathedral  Committee 
do  not  propose  to  take  any  immediate 
steps,  but  will  wait  to  see,  we  suppose, 
whether  any  further  movement  takes  place. 
We  think  they  would  be  wiser  to  carry 
out  Sir  Thomas  Drew’s  suggestions  with- 
out delay.  If  anything  worse  develops 
a rather  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  on 
them. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  GLASGOW  ; 

INSTITUTE  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

HAT  for  some  years  has  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  these 
exhibitions,  the  presence  of , 
photographs,  is  more  marked  than  j 
ever ; they  form  a full  quarter  of  the  display.  | 
In  the  illustrations  of  actual  work,  nothing  ; 
can  be  better,  in  interiors  particularly ; 
beautiful  results  in  light  and  shade  are  got 
by  means  of  the  camera  ; but  works  only 
projected  must,  of  course,  be  illustrated 
otherwise. 

A general  glance  through  the  drawings 
shows  that  pen  and  ink  has  the  preference ; 
a few  wash  drawings,  a few  in  colour,  and 
fewest  of  all  in  geometric  elevation  ; and 
there  are  no  models,  as  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  which,  lor  these  four  years  back,  j 
has  welcomed  them  while  drawing  the  line  [ 
at  photographs.  Colour  one  might  expect ! 
to  find  in  greater  favour,  as  facilities  are  1 
offered  for  printed  reproductions  well  and  j 
inexpensively.  As  to  the  photographs,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  compare  them  with 
drawings  made  when  the  buildings  existed 
only  in  intention,  to  see  what  force  there  is 
in  the  general  contention  that  the  perspec- ! 
tive  draughtsman  invariably  flatters.  Still,  I 
even  if  over-partial,  his  representation  is 
better  than  none  ; and  of  important  build- 
ings projected,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  com- 
munity that  a notion  should  be  given  of 
what  is  to  be.  It  is  a pity  this  obliga- 
tion is  not  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged, for  it  is  too  late  for  criticism  when 
the  erections  have  reached  the  photographic 
stage.  In  the  exhibition  are  instances  of 
rejected  designs  shown,  while  the  accepted 
ones  are  absent;  this  is  the  case  with  an 
important  City  church  and  with  the  Techni- 
cal College ; perhaps,  more  important  still, 
the  railway  bridges  that  are  to  span  the 
busiest  thoroughfare  of  Argyle-street  and  the 
river  Clyde.  These,  it  is  known,  will  effect 
a great  change  on  what  exists,  but  what  is 
proposed  is  kept  from  the  citizens. 


In  extent,  the  exhibits  only  number  some  i 
forty  or  'so  ; a less  number  than  usual,  and 
with  nothing  of  the  first  importance.  A ■{ 
conspicuous  want  is  the  customary  contri- 1 
bution  from  English  architects  ; apparently 
their  support  of  the  recent  international  jj 
exhibition  has  exhausted  the  supply.  In  the 
present  show,  the  ecclesiastical  works  are,  ■ 
curiously  enough,  all  local — with  one  excep-  1 
tion — and  all  are  Gothic ; revived  English  i 
perpendicular  is  the  current  vogue. 

Of  actual  work,  “Newlands”  (527),  by  Mr. 

H.  E.  Clifford,  is  the  most  important ; a 
very  effective  treatment  of  a three-aisled 
church,  with  transepts  but  no  spire  ; existing 
halls  had  to  be  incorporated,  and  this  has  j 
been  well  managed.  “St.  Margaret’s”  (544)  1 
is  a small  mission  church  with  a square  ; 
tower,  almost  Dutch-like  in  its  tiled  roof  of 
projecting  eaves,  but  the  architectural 
feature  is  not  gratuitous,  for  as  it  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  main  aisle  its  area  is 
thrown  into  the  church,  and  overhead  is  a 
gallery.  As  with  all  Mr.  Rowan’s  work,  , 
there  is  studied  design  in  every  detail, 
economy  of  means  and  material,  but  no 
stinting  of  care.  Another  small  church  I 
(545).  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Chalmers,  is  inexpen-  j 
sively  but  adequately  treated  in  early  ; 
Gothic.  The  interior  of  a new  chancel  1 
(542),  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  an  I 
uninteresting  fabric,  does  not  give  great 
scope,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  McGibbon  has  not 
done  more  than  make  the  blend  passable. 
The  outside  example  relerred  to  is  the  ■ 
“Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ” (557),  by 
Mr.  Lorimer — characteristically  Scottish  in 
treatment  (Late  Decorated),  and  the  detail 
both  of  stone  and  woodwork  is  charming. 
The  design  for  St.  Columba’s  Church  (570),  j 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  shows  a hackneyed  arrange- 
ment of  gable  and  spire,  and  the  selected 
design  is  understood  to  be  on  just  the  same 
lines  ; these  were,  indeed,  laid  down  by  the 
Building  Committee,  and  this  is  the  misfor- 
tune, for  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  two 
Gothic  spires  of  just  this  model,  while 
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•oss  the  way  is  Greek  Thomson’s  Cam- 

bile.  That  has  an  advantage  in  being 
'hill  ; so  a comparison  can  hardly  be 
jDided,  a fid  it  will  be  entirely  to  the  detri- 
nt  of  the  new  comer. 

A rejected  design  for  the  New  Technical 
liege,  by  Messrs.  Watson  & Mitchell 
,16),  is  a dignified  and  appropriate  compo- 
ion.  The  accepted  one  is  not  here  shown, 
Jt  remembrance  of  it  seen  when  the  half- 
zen  sets  were  on  view  is  not  favourable  ; 
Dbably  it  possessed  superior  merits  on 
• plan,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
pfulness  should  not  be  allied  with  beauty  ; 
1:  site  deserves  it.  The  design  for  the 
yal  Infirmary,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford  (527), 
m view,  but  not  Mr.  Miller’s,  selected  by 
( managers  in  a manner  that  gained  them 
ne  notoriety.  The  excellence  of  its 
issic  detail  need  not  be  discussed  when 
; architectural  and  sanitary  objections  to 
are  only  less  than  that  applying  to  Mr. 
tier’s,  in  so  far  as  its  bulk  is  less. 

'Business  premises,  West  Nile-street  ” 
3),  by  Messrs.  Burnet,  Boston  & Car- 
hers,  have  a Columnar  Order  extending 
ough  a couple  of  stories,  with  oriel 
ldows  in  each  bay,  ot  rather  stately 
nner,  and  not  unlike  some  other  works  in 
city  by  the  same  firm.  Solf  Hill  School 
0»  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  shown  in  a 
sh  drawing,  is  simple  and  appropriate  ; 
very  much  can  be  done  with  Glasgow’s 
>lic  schools,  the  plan  is  so  stereotyped, 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that,  with 
ditions  that  to  many  would  justify  an 
:ial  appointment,  independent  architects 
employed.  Other  business  premises 
')  and  (555)  fail)  the  lormer  because  of 
imonplace,  the  latter  because  of  over- 
inality,  the  eccentricity  extending 
the  drawing.  “The  District  Offices, 
nilton’’  (552),  by  Mr.  Cullen,  are 
Classic  style,  as  necessitated  by  adjoin- 
public  buildings,  but  with  many  variants 
etail  that  give  personal  interest.  A block 
workmen’s  tenements  (551),  by  Mr.  Jas.  K. 
iter,  Ayr,  shows  the  most  made  of  rough- 
and  a few  stone  dressings  ; it  is  en- 
ding to  see  such  inexpensive  work 
ving  interesting  and  capable  design, 
srs.  Niven  & Wigglesworth,  of  London, 

: the  “ Headquarters  of  the  Sailors’ 
ety  ” (538),  in  brick  and  stone,  a remini- 
ce  of  a Tudor  gateway  giving  suggestion 
public  institution  without  pomposity.  A 
photograph  is  shown  of  the  dome  and 
made  of  the  late  Exhibition ; while  a 
hy  representation  of  Mr.  Miller’s  skill, 
surely  not  the  only  example  that  might 
been  shown.  No.  565,  by  Mr.  Hill,  is 
Saracenic  pavilion,  its  exterior  better 
ght-out  than  the  interior,  possibly  to 
1 competition  with  the  carpets  it 
ered.  A sitting-room,  by  Mr.  Jas. 
ion,  is  shown  in  photograph,  and  a 
t frontage  (568),  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  of 
same  firm,  in  a wilfully  rough  sketch, 
ibout  the  only  examples  of  the  “ new 
and  not  so  extreme  as  some  ; happily, 
are  signs  that  the  craze  is  passing, 
domestic  work  there  is  a frame  of 
’graphs  (533)  of  a terrace  house  re- 
lied by  Mr.  John  James  Burnet, 
5.A.  The  materials  are  of  the  finest, 
lavishly  employed,  but  more  praise- 
iy  is  the  wealth  of  artistic  skill  enlisted. 

: best  artists  and  craftsmen  of  j 

ay  are  here  represented.  A billiard 
(549),  by  Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  comes  * 


little  short.  The  same  architect  has  another 

photograph  (550),  interior  of  a cottage  home 
for  girls,  the  gift  of  a rich  man,  and 
so  expensively,  but  not  inappropriately, 
managed  ; it  has  the  appearance  of  a living 
room,  the  character  that  is  affected  in  many 
drawing-rooms  nowadays. 

11  Briglands  ’’  and  “Earlshall’’  (557)  are 
studies  in  Scottish  Renaissance,  by  Mr. 
Lorimer,  of  the  greatest  interest.  Three 
houses  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ayr  (558),  one  in 
Northampton,  are  very  good;  drawn  in 
brown  ink  and  geometrically,  with  plans 
appended.  A very  pretty  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing of  a house  in  Kent,  by  Messrs.  Niven  & 
Wigglesworth,  and  a house  at  Accrington  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  are  the  only  English 
specimens  shown. 

Of  a few  architectural  drawings  pure  and 
simple,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  “ Salzburg  Castle”  is 
the  best,  in  vivid  colour  and  decorative 
manner.  Coloured  drawings  of  stained  glass 
give  but  little  assurance  of  what  the  actual 
work  would  be,  but,  so  far  as  drawing  and 
colour  go,  the  frame  by  Messrs.  Guthrie  & 
Wells  is  the  one  we  prefer.  There  is  a case 
of  simple  jewellery,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gaskin,  stones 
set  in  silver  twisted  wire,  and  beaten  work 
principally ; the  former  are  good,  without 
extravagance. 


NOTES. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Dalou  the 
Late  ivLDalou.  wor^  loses  one  ol  the  greatest 
and  most  original  sculptors  of 
the  day.  The  peculiar  power  of  Dalou  lay 
perhaps  in  this,  that  with  a great  feeling  for 
decorative  line  and  effect  he  combined  an 
unusual  energy  and  intensity  in  the  expres- 
sion of  human  passion  and  emotion.  Finely 
modelled  as  his  work  always  was,  there  is 
no  cold  classicism  about  it ; it  is  full  ot  the 
spirit  of  modern  life  ; as  a French  corre- 
spondent who  knew  both  him  and  his  work 
well,  remarks  of  him,  “ il  unissait  a la  fougue 
de  son  maitre  Carpeaux  les  quality  decora- 
tives  des  sculpteurs  du  XVI Ime  siecle.” 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  he  allowed  his 
desire  for  forcible  expression  to  carry 
him  into  compositions  of  too  violent 
action  to  be  quite  suitable  for  sculpture,  as 
in  his  monument  in  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  “ Time  Bringing  Fame  to  Delacroix,” 
where  the  figure  of  Time  rushes  up  to  the 
terminal  bust  of  the  painter,  carrying  in  his 
arms  a nude  female  representing  Fame. 
There  is  just  a suspicion  of  the  ludicrous  in 
this  group,  or  at  least  in  this  way  of  present- 
ing the  idea  ; but  what  energy  and  vivacity 
there  is  is  in  its  execution  ; how  forcibly  it 
contrasts  with  the  average  platitudes  of 
monumental  erections.  His  great  work,  the 
“ Triumph  of  the  Republic,”  is  in  itself 
worth  going  to  Paris  to  see  ; few  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  Paris  sight-seers  are 
acquainted  with  it,  as  it  stands  on  a site  at 
the  extreme  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  (at 
the  end  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine) ; but 
those  who  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  visit 
it  will  find  themselves  well  repaid. 


h L"  I are  officialIy  inf°rmed  that 
Cathedral  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Com- 
Competition.  mjttee  have  requested  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley  and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  to  act 
as  their  architectural  advisers  in  the  pre- 
liminary selection  of  architects  for  the  final 
competition  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  and 
in  the  ultimate  selection  of  a design  for  the 
cathedral.  The  Committee  "feel  sure  that 
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this  intimation  will  give  great  satisfaction 
to  the  profession,  and  confidence  to  the 
public  at  large.’’  We  rather  doubt  it.  If 
the  idea  was  to  select  two  assessors  repre- 
senting the  Gothic  and  the  Classic  school 
respectively,  no  doubt  Mr.  Bodley  is  an  ideal' 
representative  of  the  school  of  modern 
Gothic  church  architecture  ; but  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
church  architecture,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  competitors  in  an  important 
church  competition  would  have  thought  of 
him  as  a judge  by  whose  verdict  they  were 
willing  to  stand  or  fall. 


T,  V r Ix  is  most  satisfactory  that  the 
Richmond  Hill.  question  of  the  view  from 
Richmond  Hill,  to  which  we- 
have  more  than  once  referred,  should  have 
been  settled  in  a manner  desirable  in  the 
public  interests  and  in  that  of  Lord  Dysart, 
the  owner  ot  the  land  over  which  the  view 
extends.  Not  only  is  the  view  effectually 
preserved,  but  a large  amount  of  open  space 
is  now  permanently  secured  for  the  public. 
Of  the  Petersham  meadows  32  acres  are  to 
be  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Richmond,, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  retained  as  an 
open  space  for  the  public  enjoyment;  125, 
acres  more,  over  which  there  are  common 
rights,  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Corporation  of 
Ham  , and,  out  of  a total  of  314  acres  in  the 
Dysart  estate,  235  are  to  become  public 
property.  These  and  other  particulars  were 
settled  by  a select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week,  a Bill  having  been 
introduced  for  this  purpose  by  Lord  Dysart, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  parties  interested' 
and  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society. 
This  result  shows  what  may  be  done  by 
amicable  negotiations  between  a reasonable 
private  owner  and  business-like  public 
authorities,  and  we  hope  that  this  Richmond 
view  question  will  in  its  result  be  followed' 
by  other  instances. 


An  important  decision  with- 
Eiect^icPi!ighL  regard  to  the  supply  of  electric 
light  is  reported  in  the  current 
number  of  the  " Law  Reports  ” in  the  case 
of  " Husey  v.  London  Electric  Supply  Cor- 
poration.” The  result  of  that  case  is  that  an. 
electric  supply  company  may  make  any 
terms  it  likes.  Under  Section  19  of  the 
Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882,  no  person 
within  the  area  supplied  with  electric  cur- 
rent by  an  electric  lighting  company  is- 
entitled  to  a supply  of  current  by  the  com- 
pany unless  and  until  he  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  company  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  case  in  question  the  electric 
supply  company  refused  to  make  a 
fresh  contract  until  a new  proprietor  of 
the  premises  which  were  previously 
lighted  paid  the  amounts  due  by  the  former 
proprietor.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  former 
proprietor  was  a hotel  company,  and  the 
new  proprietor  a receiver  for  debenture- 
holders  ; but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the 
principle  of  the  law.  The  Court,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  if  the  company  had  a 
legal  right  to  cut  off  the  electric  current,  the 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  by  con- 
sidering what  their  motive  for  so  doing  may 
be.  It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  see  that  a 
good  many  innocent  people  may  have  to  pay 
the  debts  of  other  people  which  have  been 
incurred  in  respect  of  electric  light,  if  they 
wish  premises  to  be  continued  with  the 
supply  in  the  same  manner.  We  cannot 
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see  any  reason  why  the  electric  supply  com- 
panies should  have  more  power  than  an 
ordinary  tradesman,  or  why  the  supplier  of 
light  should  be  in  a better  position  than  a 
butcher  or  a baker. 


On  the  23rd  inst.  the  tenth 
^'jamesForrest"  - James  Forrest”  lecture  was 
Lecture.  delivered  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  by  Sir  William 
Roberts-Austen.  The  title  of  the  lecture 
was  “On  Metallurgy  in  its  Relations  to 
Engineering.'1  Commencing  with  a short 
historical  narrative  of  the  slow  progress  in 
•the  use  of  metal  for  constructive  pur- 
poses by  engineers  up  to  the  end  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  Sir  William  said  it 
was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century 
4o  witness  the  triumph  of  metallurgy 
as  an  aid  in  engineering  construction.  The 
•history  of  iron  as  a constructive  material 
•during  the  nineteenth  century  may,  said  the 
lecturer,  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz., 
(1)  the  earliest  portion  of  the  century,  when 
•cast  and  wrought  iron  came  into  extensive 
use  ; <2)  a later  period  when  steel  largely 
replaced  cast  and  wrought  iron  ; and  (3)  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  which  witnessed 
the  admixture  of  other  metals,  often  in  very 
small  proportion,  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  iron.  Sir  William  demonstrated  that 
•mixtures  of  salts  or  of  metals  when  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  undergo 
solidification  in  two  stages.  The  mixture  of 
•metals  first  falls  to  a temperature  at  which  it 
■appears  to  become  solid,  but  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a certain  proportion  of  the 
mixture  in  a liquid  condition  until  at 
a lower  temperature  the  second  stage 
as  reached,  and  the  whole  mass 

•becomes  solid.  The  portion  of  the  mixture 
which  remains  liquid  until  the  lower  solidi- 
fying or  freezing  point  is  reached,  is  termed 
an  “ entectic”  mixture  ; and  the  lecturer  laid 
-great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the 
•influence  exerted  by  entectic  mixtures  in 
iron  upon  the  physical  properties  and  com- 
mercial value  of  the  resultant  metal.  In 
conclusion,  some  interesting  microscopical 
photographs,  exhibiting  the  remarkable 
changes  produced  in  the  molecular  structure 
of  solidified  metal  by  changes  in  the  rate  of 
cooling  it  from  the  molten  condition,  were 
shown  upon  the  lantern  screen.  The  lecture 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  many 
noteworthy  discourses  which  have  been 
delivered  in  Great  George-street. 


value  of  Jarrah  and  Karri  blocks  for  wood 

paving  is,  however,  now  too  well  known  to 
require  further  demonstration.  Another 
exhibit  which  attracted  much  attention  is 
Jarrah  plank,  which  after  being  used  as 
a pile,  and  submerged  for  over  twenty  years, 
has  taken  a fine  polish,  and  appears  as  good 
as  a new  piece  of  well-seasoned  timber.  It 
is  stated  that  Western  Australia  contains 
eight  million  acres  of  Jarrah  forest,  while  two 
million  acres  are  covered  with  Karri, ^another 
useful  hard  wood.  With  proper  conservation 
and  an  intelligent  system  of  replanting,  the 
timber  industry  of  Western  Australia  should 
form  an  important  and  permanent  source  of 
income  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  State. 


Marconi’s 

Experiments. 


Lord  Rayleigh,  in  a course  of 
lectures  which  he  recently  gave 
at  the  Royal  Institution, 
pointed  out  the  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
sending  wireless  signals  across  the  Atlantic 
owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In  the 
Electrical  World  of  New  York  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kennelly  points  out  that  perhaps  this 
signalling  round  the  world  may  not  be  so 
difficult  alter  all.  It  is  known  that  very 
highly  rarified  air  is  a conductor  for  electrical 
currents,  and  hence  at  a distance  of  fifty 
miles  above  the  earth’s  surface  we  have 
what  is  practically  a sheet  of  conducting 
material.  The  Hertzian  waves  sent  out  by 
Marconi's  transmitter  travel  in  straight  lines 
like  light  waves,  and,  just  as  light  waves  are 
reflected  from  a polished  surface,  so  they  are 
reflected  from  the  rarefied  strata  of  air,  and 
hence  they  spread  over  the  earth  s surface 
in  a layer  approximately  fifty  miles  thick. 
This  explanation  of  Dr.  Kennelly’s  seems  to 
us  quite  satisfactory,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  attenuation  of  the  signal  varies  inversely 
as  the  distance  instead  of  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  then  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  existence  of  an  upper  reflecting 
surface  for  these  waves  is  experimentally 
verified. 


temperature  of  the  coils  at  which  it  is  to 

have  this  efficiency.  The  resistance  of  the 
coils  is  often  30  per  cent,  more  at  the  end 
of  the  hour’s  fun  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
and  this  diminishes  the  efficiency  by  3 per 
cent.  Mr.  Field’s  method  of  testing 
motors  is  a simplified  form  of  Hopkin- 
son’s  test  ; one  of  the  motors  takes 
energy  from  the  line,  and  drives  the 
other  motor  as  a generator  whose  output 
can  be  varied.  He  mentions  that  when 
testing  motors  by  running  them  at  a high 
speed  and  then  short-circuiting  them,  they 
not  only  come  rapidly  to  rest,  but  actually 
make  a tew  revolutions  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is 
one  well  known  to  electricians,  and  has 
been  described  before.  In  the  appendix 
are  printed  many  carefully  compiled  tables, 
and  curves  are  drawn  which  show  at  a 
glance  the  efficiencies,  speeds,  tractive 
efforts,  losses,  &c.,  of  a tramway  motor, 
These  will  be  valuable,  as  they  show  that 
considerable  economies  can  be  effected  by 
a proper  management  of  the  handle  of  the 
controller. 


Testing  Tram- 
way Motors. 


In  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at 
WeST:mb«a,ian  R°yal  Exchange,  London, 
some  interesting  specimens  of 
the  hard  woods  of  Western  Australia  may 
be  seen.  Some  elaborate  furniture  con- 
structed of  Jarrah  wood  shows  the  rich 
■colour  of  this  timber,  and  demonstrates  that 
it  is  capable  of  taking  a beautiful  polish. 
The  parquetry  and  inlaid  work  is  admirable. 
As  Jarrah  is  cheaper  than  teak,  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  good  fire-resisting  timber,  it 
will  probably  become  extensively  employed 
in  London  for  the  construction  of  the  doors 
at  least  two  inches  in  thickness  required  in 
many  situations  by  the  London  County 
Council.  Among  other  exhibits  is  a collec- 
tion of  wood  blocks  which  have  been  taken 
•up  from  roads  after  being  in  use  for  several 
years.  These  are  not  of  much  value  as 
•evidence  of  the  durability  of  the  blocks 
without  more  precise  details  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected.  The 


The  paper  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Field 
on  "The  Testing  of  Tramway 
Motors  ” which  was  recently 
read  to  the  Glasgow  local  section  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  is  well 
worthy  of  study  by  tramway  engineers.  The 
ordinary  rough-and-ready  methods  of  test- 
ing motors  by  seeing  how  they  work  when 
placed  on  a car  lead  often  to  most  erroneous 
results.  Little  variations  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  handle  of  the  controller  by  the 
motorman  make  great  differences  in  the 
energy  consumption  and  on  the  average 
speed  of  the  car,  and  so  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  satisfactory  comparative  tests 
by  this  method.  1 1 is  necessary  to  supplement 
these  experiments  in  the  testing-room,  and 
the  testing  frame  and  method  of  calculation 
devised  by  Mr.  Field  seem  well  suited  for 
this  purpose.  If  all  tramway  generating 
stations  tested  their  motors  in  one  of  these 
frames  it  would  soon  lead  to  uniformity  of 
rating  by  different  manufacturers.  At 
present  one  manfacturer  will  rate  a motor  as 
40  h.-p.,  because  it  is  capable  of  giving 
out  this  power  for  a few  minutes  whilst 
another  would  only  rate  it  as  20  h.-p. 
because  this  is  the  maximum  horse-power 
that  it  can  safely  give  out  for  an  hour  without 
damaging  the  insulation  by  overheating  it. 
It  is  important  also  in  specifying  the 
efficiency  of  a tramway  motor  to  state  the 


Roads  in 
California. 


The  "good  roads  agitation, ’’ 
which  was  commenced  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  or  so 
back,  hardly  took  root  in  California  until 
the  year  1895,  when  a bureau  of  highways 
was  created  for  the  period  of  two  years. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  past  century, 
the  prosperity  succeeding  the  Revolution 
demanded  extended  means  of  communica- 
tion. Ordinary  roads  were  supplemented 
by  toll-roads,  frequently  built  of  planks,  but 
generally  of  earth  and  gravel.  The  exaction 
of  tollsbecame  burdensome,  and  so  restricted 
development  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
highways  grew  to  be  a public  necessity. 
Then  followed  a period  in  which  the 
desirability  of  ready  transportation  was 
fully  recognised  that  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  almost  all  the  state 
and  county  governments,  occupied  them- 
selves in  the  study  and  practical  application 
of  the  art  of  road-making.  Soon  after  1835 
when  road-building,  encouraged  by  govern' 
ng  bodies  and  entrusted  to  skilled  engineers 
became  a science,  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  diverted  attention  to  the 
new  mode  of  transportation.  Thencefortl 
for  generations  the  making  of  roads  wai 
forgotten  to  such  an  extent  that  people  wen 
born  and  reared  who  had  never  seen  ai 
ordinary  road.  As  an  American  writer  ha: 
recently  said,  " They  have  learned  to  speal 
of  streaks  of  dust  or  mud.  as  the  case  ma; 
be,  as  roads— have  actually  learned  to  regal 
them  as  such,  and  solemnly  dedicate  th 
same  to  public  use,  as  if  they  really  wen 
well-located,  graded,  drained,  and  thorough! 
metalled  highways.’’  Under  these  condition 
California  was  settled,  and  her  road  syster 
was  but  a makeshift  at  the  best.  In  1895  th 
State  had  reached  the  limit  of  developmer 
possible  with  bad  roads,  and  the  time 
were  fully  ripe  for  the  bureau  of  highway: 
After  two  years  of  consideration  and  enquir 
the  commissioners  of  that  body  recommende 
(1)  the  classification  of  roads  into  state  higl 
ways,  county  thoroughfares  and  distrii 
roads  ; (2)  an  Act  empowering  the  state  I 
acquire  highways  of  the  first  class  ; (3)  a 
Act  regulating  the  width  of  tires  ; (4)  an  A' 
creating  a Department  of  Highways;  ar 
(5)  reduction  of  taxation.  Of  these  propose 
Acts  only  one  became  a law  (to  take  effe 
from  1900),  but  it  was  rendered  inoperati’ 
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Lt  an  extra  session  in  1899-1900  in  conse- 
quence of  opposition  from  makers  of  wagons- 
f)f  the  other  proposed  Acts,  the  first  was  dis- 
approved by  the  executive,  the  second  was 
retoed  by  the  Governor,  the  fourth  was 
: mended  for  partisan  purposes  so  as  to  give 
patronage  in  state  elections,  and  the  fifth 
was  the  actual  cause  of  increased 
instead  of  reduced  taxation.  This 
:eems  to  be  a fairly  disheartening  re- 
cord, but  it  is  not  all.  An  Act  known  as 
he  Clark-road  Law  was  passed  as  an  urgent 
liecessity,  but  was  subsequently  declared 
[illegal  by  the  supreme  court  ; another 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  roads  in 
he  Yosemite  Valley  district  was  found  to 
lave  a defective  title,  and  so  failed  to 
lieceive  the  signature  of  the  Governor  ; and 
ret  another  road  Act,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1897,  was  declared  by  the  courts 
lo  be  invalid.  A Department  of  Highways 
was  next  created  to  continue  the  work  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  but  through  lack  of  funds 
Evas  debarred  from  executing  any  important 
|vork.  From  the  above  recital  it  seems  that 
'aw-making  has  been  even  less  understood 
in  California  than  road-building. 


Seven  Dials  The  new  mission  buildings 
| M\Vest”s treet***  °Pened  last  week  have  been 
St.  Giles.  erected  after  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves.  They  occupy 
,he  site  of  the  old  vestry-house,  which  had 
peen  "condemned”  by  the  authorities, 
adjoining  the  Episcopal  chapel  which  formed 
k scene  of  John  Wesley’s  labours  during 
,he  period  1743-1790,  as  is  testified  by 
pntries  in  his  diary.  The  freehold  property, 
hovering  an  area  of  4,120  square  feet,  was 
bought  for  4,500/.  in  December,  1887,  lor 
he  purposes  of  the  local  mission,  removed 
hither  from  Short’s  Gardens.  The  chapel 
[originally  known  as  La  Pyramide  de  la 
fremblade)  and  the  vestry-house  were 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
pentury  for  a congregation  of  Huguenots 
pho  had  migrated  to  Newport  Market 
rom  Weld  House,  which  until  1695 
ftood  on  the  east  side  of  Great  Wild- 
itreet.  By  her  will  (1726)  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer  left  a sum  of  500/.  to  be  invested  in 
jeal  property,  and  directed  that  the  rents  so 
lerived  should  be  distributed  yearly  amongst 
^velve  poor  widows  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
parish.  The  trustees  applied  the  bequest  to 
he  purchase  of  the  chapel  and  the  vestry- 
iouse.  In  1800  the  chapel  was  added  to  the 
istablishment,  and  during  some  years  from 
,830  services  were  conducted  there  in  the 
rish  language.  Wesley's  portable  pulpit 
or  open-air  use,  and  a water-coloured  draw- 
ng  of  the  old  house,  have  been  preserved  as 
elics.  The  first  floor  of  the  vestry-house 
ontained  an  apartment  of  which  the  three 
windows  opened  into  the  chapel  at  its 
lorth-western  end  ; the  apartment,  known 
s the  " Nicodemus  room,”  was  frequented 
>y  those  persons  who  attended  the 
dethodist  services  whilst  desirous  that  their 
iresence  there  should  not  become  known. 


We  learn  that  this  house  will 
^Twickenham.  offered  for  sale  at  auction 
before  the  end  of  the  current 
lonth.  When  in  the  market  five  years  ago 
: was  purchased,  in  September,  1897,  for, 
fe  find,  1,200/.,  the  rental  being  65/.  per 
nnum.  Known  as  Sandycombe  Lodge — 
lough  Turner  himself  named  it  Solus  Lodge 
-and  standing  near  St.  Margaret's  railway 
:ation,  it  was  built,  it  is  believed,  for  Turner, 
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and  after  his  own  designs,  for  occupation 
by  him  and  his  father  when  he  quitted 
his  riverside  house  at  West-end,  Upper 
Mall,  Chiswick.  The  memoir  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Wornum,  in  his  "Turner  Gallery”  (1861) 
states  that  Turner  bought  the  ground  at 
Twickenham  in  1807,  and  sold  the  house 
and  garden  m 1827  ; in  the  meanwhile  he 
had  built,  in  1812,  the  house  and  picture 
gallery  in  Queen  Anne-street  West,  which 
was  pulled  down  twenty-two  years  ago,  the 
site,  No.  23,  being  taken  for  the  offices  of 
the  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (formerly  the 
Portland)  estate,  St.  Marylebone.  Sandy- 
combe Lodge,  of  which  we  published  an 
illustration  in  our  number  of  September  18, 
1897,  comprises  four  bedrooms,  two  day- 
rooms,  and  a library,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a bathroom  since  added,  remains  as  it  was 
in  the  painter’s  day  ; but  the  view  towards 
the  river,  whereon  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  studying  and  sketching,  is  now  shut  in 
with  modern  villas. 

At  the  gallery  of  the  Society 

Ri\5ere’s  Studies.0^  ^*ne  Arts  are  to  seen  a 

number  of  sketches  and  studies 
of  animals  by  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  representing 
the  larger  part  of  a collection  covering  more 
than  thirty  years.  Many  of  them  are  studies 
for  animals  in  special  and  well-known  pic- 
tures ; others  are  studies  of  various  animals 
that  came  from  time  to  time  under  the 
artist’s  observation,  including  also  two 
sheets  of  red-pencil  sketches  of  animals 
from  memory,  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  collection,  and 
show  how  familiar  the  artist  has  become 
with  the  movement  and  character  of  animals. 
Among  the  larger  studies  the  finest  are  those 
of  lions,  which  appear  in  a number  of 
attitudes  and  circumstances,  always  treated 
with  the  greatest  force  and  vigour.  Among 
the  finest  are  the  " Lions  going  to  Drink  ” 
(16),  dark  forms  walking  stealthily  through 
the  twilight ; the  lioness  studied  for  "Daniel’s 
Answer  to  the  King”  (18);  the  lion  in 
“The  King’s  Libation”  (51);  a very 
powerful  foreshortened  drawing  of  a leopard 
for  the  picture  of  "Aphrodite”  (129);  and 
the  beautiful  finished  study  of  a lioness,  No. 

1 5 5.  Dogs  are  the  next  favourites  after 
lions,  and  of  them  there  are  many  studies. 
These  studies  of  animals  made  from  the 
life  are  in  some  respects  even  more  interest- 
ing than  finished  pictures,  and  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  private  view 
of  them  attracted  such  a small  number  of 
visitors.  We  have  seen  the  gallery  of  the 
Society  crowded,  even  to  inconvenience,  at 
exhibitions  of  far  less  interest  than  this  one. 


“ Magazines  and  Reviews.”— Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh, 
the  writer  of  the  three  articles  on  the  Isthmian 
Canal  question  referred  to  under  the  above  heading 
in  our  issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  complains  that  we 
have  misrepresented  him  in  saying  that  they  were 
“ practically  the  same  articles.”  We  admit  that  the 
expression  was  rather  too  sweeping  ; the  articles 
differ  in  literary  arrangement  and  form,  though  in 
the  main  they  give  much  the  same  information  and 
use  the  same  arguments.  The  point  of  our  remark, 
however,  was  merely  this  : that  editors  as  a rule 
(as  Mr.  Leigh  will  find  if  he  makes  inquiry)  strongly 
object  to  a contributor  on  any  special  subject 
writing  simultaneously  on  the  same  subject  in 
another  magazine.  An  editor  likes  his  magazine 
to  have  its  own  individuality,  and  not  to  see  its 
subjects  and  contributors  reflected,  as  it  were,  in  the 
pages  of  another  magazine.  That  is  the  whole 
meaning  of  our  query  ; it  referred  simply  to  a 
question  of  literary  or  journalistic  etiquette,  and 
was  not  meant  as  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
writer.  Mr.  Leigh,  however,  now  informs  us  that 
the  editors  of  the  respective  magazines  were  made 
aware  that  articles  by  me  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  would  appear  in  other  periodicals.’ 
In  that  case,  of  course,  our  criticism  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  we  regret  having  made  it. 


THE  GUILDHALL  EXHIBITION. 

The  loan  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Guild- 
hall, which  is  opened  this  week,  consists  this 
year  of  a selection  of  works  by  “ English  and 
French  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 
As  far  as  the  French  pictures  are  concerned 
this  is  not  the  most  interesting  period,  and 
some  of  the  few  great  names  of  the  century — 
Watteau  for  instance,  are  not  represented  at 
their  best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibition 
is  the  occasion  of  bringing  before  the  public 
some  French  painters  whose  works,  though 
familiar  to  students  of  art  history,  are  not 
popularly  known. 

The  large  room  is  devoted  entirely,  except 
the  small  gallery,  to  the  larger  pictures  of  the 
French  school.  The  painter  best  represented 
is  Boucher,  of  whose  superficial  but  brilliant 
art  there  are  two  or  three  large  examples,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  " Fortune  Teller  ” (39), 
a work  very  striking  in  composition  and 
effective  in  colour  in  a hard  mechanical  way  ; 
that  sort  of  colouring  which  seems  addressed 
to  the  optics  rather  than  to  the  intellect. 
Nattier,  a less  powerful  painter  of  the  same 
school,  whose  name  has  been  a good  deal 
revived  lately  by  writers  on  art,  is  represented 
by  some  works  which  probably  show  him 
at  his  best  ; they  are  good  solid  painting,  so 
to  speak,  but  his  plump  and  rounded 
ladies  are  utterly  devoid  of  sentiment  or 
of  flesh  texture  ; they  are  like  paintings 
on  ivory  magnified  ; in  the  portrait 
group  of  “ The  Comtesse  de  Neubourg  and 
her  Daughter  ” (32)  the  young  girl’s  face  is 
exquisitely  pretty,  in  spite  of  the  hard  character 
of  the  painting.  A large  portrait  group  by 
a less-known  painter  of  the  same  school, 
Francois  Drouais,  called  “A  Family  Group ’’ 
(18),  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  type 
of  picture.  It  represents  a married  pair 
and  their  little  daughter,  grouped  with  an 
admirable  feeling  for  line  in  composition,  with 
a great  deal  of  expressive  character  in  the 
heads,  and  a less  hard  texture  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Boucher  and  Nattier.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  prosaic  in  comparison  with  a portrait 
group  of  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough  ; the 
painter  does  not  aim  at  anything  beyond 
realism  ; but  he  achieves  that  thoroughly, 
along  with  an  elevation  of  style  which  cannot 
be  denied. 

As  already  observed,  the  Watteau  pictures 
are  not  very  remarkable.  There  are  several 
examples  of  the  work  of  his  pupil  and  close 
imitator,  Pater,  but  the  best  specimen  of  Pater 
is  to  be  found  in  Gallery  IV.,  the  " Plaisir 
Champetre  ” (136),  a picture  which  in  fact 
might  almost  be  taken  for  a Watteau.  Among 
the  more  notable  paintings  in  the  large  gallery 
two  portraits  of  ladies  claim  notice,  that  of 
Mme.  Roland,  by  Mme.  Le  Brun,  a fine  and 
effective  portrait  of  a lady  in  a blue  and  white 
striped  satin  gown  playing  the  harp  ; and  that 
of  Mme.  Lambert  de  Thorigny,  by  Largilliere, 
a portrait  with  a kind  of  bravura  of  rich  cos- 
tume about  it  which  recalls  both  Vandyck  and 
the  artist’s  modern  successor  in  French  fashion- 
able portraiture,  M.  Carolus-Duran. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  “ Foire  de  St. 
Cloud  ” (28),  by  Fragonard,  however,  that  we 
are  suddenly  brought  up  by  the  contrast 
betvveen  a painter  of  genius  and  men  of  mere 
talent,  like  the  Bouchers  and  Nattiers  and 
their  school.  This  is  a truly  wonderful  little 
picture,  and  quite  the  most  remarkable  thing 
in  the  large  room.  It  shows  a crowded  fair 
held  in  a golden  sunlight  beneath  masses  of 
trees,  the  whole  pervaded  with  a diffused  glow, 
as  if  all  the  dust  of  the  fair  were  making  a kind 
of  rainbow  effect  in  the  hot  sunlight.  As  an 
example  of  the  poetic  treatment  of  what  might 
have  been  an  ordinary  fete  champetre  subject, 
it  is  a work  quite  exceptional  in  character. 
Even  Fragonard’s  smaller  and  less  interesting 
picture  on  the  same  wall,  " Le  Baiser  Gagne  ” 
(23),  though  in  a way  rather  vulgar  (as  Frago- 
nard sometimes  was),  is  marked  out  from  the 
Boucher  school  by  the  genuine  passion 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  man,  an 
intensity  of  expression  to  be  found  in  no  other 
picture  in  the  room. 

When  we  come  into  Gallery  II.,  devoted  to 
the  small  collection  of  English  pictures,  what 
a change  we  find  again  from  the  prevalent 
superficiality  of  expression  and  hardness  of 
colouring  of  the  larger  French  pictures.  Here 
again  is  genius,  not  mere  talent ; genius  in- 
ventive in  respect  of  colour  and  treatment. 
English  painting  was  far  ahead  of  French  at 
that  time  ; art  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
was  art,  and  not  a plaything  for  a careless 
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aristocracy.  Among  the  pictures  here  are 
Gainsborough’s  beautiful  and  pathetic  “Cottage 
Girl  ” (77),  with  quite  a history  in  her  face  ; his 
sumptuous  portrait  of  “ Lady  Bate  Dudley 
(80)  with  a rather  plain  face  which  has  no 
history  in  it;  and  Revnolds's  “Countess  of 
Temple  and  her  Son  ” (86),  and  bis  “ Countess 
of  Tyrconnell ’’  and  “Mrs.  C.  J.  Fox”  (58  and 
59).  There  are  some  fine  examples  of  Romney, 
especially  his  “ Lady  Hamilton  ” (79)  in  a white 
dress  and  tall  straw  hat,  and  his  joyous  group 
of  “The  Stafford  Children  ” (57).  But  among 
the  most  interesting  things  are  two  examples 
of  that  now  little-remembered  portrait  painter, 
Hoppner  ; “ Mrs.  Pearson  at  the  Age  of 
Eighteen”  (78),  a half-length  portrait  in  a 
beautifully  balanced  and  complete  style, 
and  “Edward  Fifth  Earl  of  Darnley  ” (84), 
a portrait  of  a little  boy  in  a dark  dress 
with  a white  collar,  which  is  a perfectly 
masterly  piece  of  colour  and  style  in  por- 
traiture ; even  the  painter  of  “ The  Blue  Boy” 
could  hardly  have  surpassed  it.  Among  the 
smaller  pictures  some  little  landscapes  by 
George  Morland  are  not  worth  much  except 
as  curiosities  ; there  is  a small  but  powerful 
landscape  by  J.  C.  Ibbetson  ; and  several  good 
ones  by  Gainsborough.  It  is  rather  curious  to 
find,  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  large 
room,  Gainsborough’s  fine  landscape  (50)  in 
which  the  distance  and  middle  distance  so 
strongly  recall  the  manner  of  Claude  ; and 
then  to  find,  as  the  first  thing  in  Gallery  II.,  a 
“Landscape  and  Cattle”  by  Gainsborough 
(5?)  which  is  as  decidedly  a reminiscence  of 
Cuyp. 

It  is  in  Gallery  III.  that  we  have  the 
apotheosis,  as  one  may  say,  of  Fragonard, 
whose  series  of  paintings  and  decorative 
panels,  under  the  general  title  “ La  Vierge 
et  l’Amour,”  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  section  of  the  exhibition.  They 
consist  of  five  scenes  which  make  a little 
history  of  the  love  affair  of  two  young 
people,  the  last  unhappily  exhibiting  only 
one  of  the  couple  as  “Abandonee.”  These 
are  half-decorative  pictures,  the  idyll  being 
carried  on  amid  a setting  of  rather  scenic 
foliage  and  flowers ; the  remarkable  thing 
about  them  is  that,  while  the  two  figures 
are  clad  in  that  conventional  mock  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  costume  which  fits  so  exactly 
with  the  artificial  tone  of  the  French  poetry  of 
the  time,  their  faces  and  attitudes  are  instinct 
with  genuine  feeling.  It  is  “ the  modish 
Cupid  of  the  day”  with  a heart  put  into  him. 
Look  at  the  earnest  expression  of  the  lover 
who  runs  in  with  a rose  in  the  first  scene,  and 
the  bright  face  of  the  girl  who  starts  away 
with  an  alarm  which  is  half  pretence  ; 
and  look,  again,  at  the  countenances  and 
attitude  of  the  two  where  in  the  third 
scene,  “ Les  Souvenirs,”  they  read  over 
again  together  one  of  their  old  love-letters  ; in 
spite  of  the  artificial  character  of  the  scenery 
and  dresses  the  expression  is  that  of  the  very 
romance  of  love.  There  is  something  curiously 
piquant  in  this  combination  of  artificial  circum- 
stance and  real  passion  ; it  is  unlike  anything 
else  one  remembers  to  have  seen  in  painting. 
The  “Abandonnee”  scene  is  obviously  not 
finished  as  regards  colour  ; we  do  not  agree 
with  the  catalogue  quotation  that  “ it  is  abso- 
lutely complete  as  it  is  ; ” it  is  pervaded  by  a 
yellowish  tone  which  is  obviously  a ground  for 
something  else,  and  it  does  not  look  satisfac- 
tory except  as  regards  expression.  The  narrow 
upright  panels  of  floral  decoration  which  were 
intended  to  frame  the  principal  subjects  are 
very  good  bits  of  decoration  ; the  panels  of  sym- 
bolical Cupids  are  not  so  good  ; the  Cupids  are 
flabby  in  character  and  disagreeable  in  colour. 
But  the  pictures  which  tell  the  main  story  are 
of  quite  exceptional  beauty  and  interest. 

The  smaller  French  pictures  in  Gallery  IV. 
are  of  unequal  interest ; they  include  some 
small  but  very  pretty  Watteaus,  especially 
“L'Union  Paisible”  (122);  a striking  portrait 
head  of  Robespierre  by  Greuze  (107)  ; two  or 
three  specimens  of  Chardin’s  still-life  subjects  ; 
a small  beautifully  painted  nude  by  Boucher, 
“ L’Attention  Dangereuse  ” (125),  and  a very 
pretty  picture  by  Trinquesse,  “ Jeune  Femme 
Assise  dans  un  Parc  ” (142).  But  the  gem  of 
this  part  of  the  collection  is  the  exquisite  little 
picture  called  here  “ The  Artist’s  Model  ” (105  : 
we  doubt  if  this  was  the  original  title),  by 
Boilly.  This  is  a perfect  little  masterpiece  of 
finish  in  figures  and  surroundings  combined 
with  perfect  harmony  of  colour  ; it  seems  to 
belong  to  the  school  of  Meissonier  rather  than 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  “ model  ” is  a 
small  plaster  statuette,  which  forms  the  high 


light  in  the  picture,  but  without  the  least 
crudity  of  white  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  works  of  its  class  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  one  would  rather  possess  it 
than,  perhaps,  all  the  other  works  in  this 
room. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  art,  whether  in 
the  historic  or  in  the  purely  artistic  sense, 
ought  to  feel  much  indebted  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  for  having  collected  such 
an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 


BATTERSEA  WORKING-CLASS  HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

The  interesting  collection  of  drawings  now 
on  view,  as  announced  in  our  last  week's  issue, 
at  the  Battersea  Municipal  Buildings,  Lavender 
Hill,  showing  fifty-eight  attempts  at  solving 
the  crucial  problem  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  is  well  worthy  of  study,  and  full  of 
hints  for  the  economical  and  yet  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  working-class  dwellings.  The 
question  is  pre-eminently  dependent  for  satis- 
factory solution  on  financial  possibilities,  and 
the  consideration  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  as  are  now  on  view  should  afford 
proof  that,  with  the  present  cost  of  build- 
ing, the  provision  of  decent  houses, 
soundly  built  and  healthily  arranged,  is 
possible  only  to  public  bodies,  who  are 
able  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  at  a small 
rate  of  interest,  or  to  philanthropists  who  do 
not  expect  the  return  for  which  an  ordinary 
investor  or  speculator  would  look.  The 
designs  now  shown  also  prove  that,  given  a 
site  of  moderate  cost  and  reasonably  inexpen- 
sive management,  it  is  possible  for  municipal 
bodies  to  house  the  working  classes  in  a 
decent  manner  and  at  rents  which  the 
occupants  are  at  present  accustomed  to  pay 
for  inferior  accommodation,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  good  deficiencies  from 
the  rates. 

As  we  noticed  last  week,  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council  invited  designs  for  five  types 
of  house,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  designs  by  various  authors  are  more  or  less 
successful  in  varying  types.  The  committee  of 
the  Council  indicated  in  their  decision  that  the 
first  premiated  design,  No.  37,  by  Messrs.  G.  T. 
Smith  & Weald,  excelled  in  its  plans  of  the 
cottage  and  four-room  tenements  ; the  second 
design,  No.  12,  by  Mr.  J.  Sydney  Bucklesby,  in 
the  plan  of  three-room  tenements  ; and  the 
third  design,  No.  21,  by  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Tarrant,  in  the  plan  of  four-room  tenements. 

In  the  first  premiated  design  the  plan  of  the 
cottage,  or  five-roomed  house  of  two  stories, 
shows  on  the  ground  floor  a parlour  in  front, 
of  1 12  super.  It.,  a living-room  at  the  back, 
of  134  super,  ft.,  and  a scullery  with  copper, 
gas  stove,  sink,  and  shelf.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  bedrooms  of  no  super,  ft.  each,  and 
one  of  1 18  super,  ft.  The  three-roomed  tene- 
ments in  two  stories  have  on  the  ground  floor, 
a living-room  of  13 1 super,  ft.,  and  two  bed- 
rooms of  no  super,  ft.  each,  and  on  the  first 
floor  a living-room  of  131  super,  ft.,  and  two 
bedrooms,  one  of  132  and  one  of  112  super,  ft. 
Each  tenement  has  a scullery  with  copper,  gas 
stove,  and  sink,  a coal  store,  water-closet,  and 
dustbin  and  cupboards.  Indeed,  one  feature  of 
this  design  is  in  this  type  the  provision  of 
cupboards,  especially  over  and  under  the  stairs. 
In  these  three-roomed  tenements  one  bedroom 
is  in  each  case  entered  from  the  living-room 
and  one  from  the  lobby. 

The  four-roomed  tenements  in  two  stories 
have  on  each  floor  a living-room  in  front,  of 
144  super,  ft.,  a bedroom  in  front,  of  no  super, 
ft.,  and  two  bedrooms  at  the  back,  one  of 
1 12  super,  ft.  and  one  of  120  super,  ft.,  together 
with  watercloset  and  scullery  in  each  case. 
In  this  plan  all  the  bedrooms  are  entered  from 
the  living-room.  The  three-roomed  tenements 
in  three  stories  have  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors  a living-room  of  139  super,  ft.  and  two 
bedrooms  of  no  super,  ft.,  and  on  the  second 
floor  a living-room  of  139  super,  ft.  and  two 
bedrooms,  one  of  142  super,  ft.  and  one  of 
123  super,  ft.  As  in  the  author’s  two-story 
houses,  one  bedroom  is  entered  from  the 
living-room,  and  one  from  a lobby.  These 
tenements  have  similar  oflices  to  those  already 
described.  The  four-roomed  tenements  in 
three  stories  have  on  each  floor  a living-room 
of  144  super,  ft.  and  three  bedrooms  of 
no  super,  ft.  each,  one  bedroom  being  entered 
from  a lobby,  and  two  from  the  living-room. 

In  the  construction  proposed,  the  floors  are 
laid  with  boards  nailed  direct  on  cokebreeze 


concrete,  the  upper  floors  having  rolled  steel 
joists  to  support  the  concrete.  The  stairs  are 
also  of  concrete  and  the  partitions  of  3-in.  coke-  « 
breeze  concrete. 

The  authors  estimate  the  cost  of  the  cottage  1 
at  417/.,  of  the  three-roomed  tenements  in  two  - 
stories  at  572/.,  of  the  four-roomed  tenements  in 
two  stories  at  734/.,  of  the  three-roomed  tene-  J 
ments  in  three  stories  at  781/.,  and  of  the  four-  fl 
roomed  tenements  in  three  stories  at  891/.,  I 
these  figures  working  out  at  8d.  per  ft.  cube  of  ( 
the  cubical  contents.  The  elevations  are  simply  j 
treated  with  effect  gained  by  the  use  of  small-  j 
paned  windows. 

In  the  second  premiated  design,  the  author  | 
groups  together  his  designs  for  various  types, 
instead  of  showing  them  as  units  as  in  the  first 
premiated  design,  thus  making  a more  effective 
elevation.  He  also  dovetails  his  houses  together, 
necessitating  more  length  of  party-walls  than, 
in  the  first  premiated  design,  in  which  the 
units  are  separated,  by  straight  party-walls 
running  from  front  to  back  in  each  case,  a 
device  which,  although  lending  itself  to  more  ' 
economical  planning,  increases  the  cost  of  I 
building  per  foot  cube. 

Two  variations  of  the  cottage  with  five  rooms  I 
on  two  stories  are  shown.  In  one  there- 
are  on  the  ground  floor  a living  - room  of  . 
166  super,  ft.  and  a bedroom  of  no  super, 
ft.,  and  on  the  first  floor  three  bedrooms  of  ■ 
138,  1 15,  and  in  super,  ft.  respectively.  In 
the  other  plans  there  are  on  the  ground  floor  a 1] 
living-room  of  168  super,  ft.  and  a bedroom  j 
of  no  super,  ft.;  and  on  the  first  floor,  three  1 
bedrooms  of  135,  114,  and  no  super,  ft.  9 
respectively.  There  is  also  in  this  design  a 1 
third  variation  of  the  cottage  as  a semi-detached  I 
house  at  end  of  the  block. 

The  three-roomed  tenements  in  two  stories  1 
have  on  the  ground  floor  a living  room  of  fl 
165  super,  ft.  and  two  bedrooms  of  no  super,  j 
ft.  each,  and  on  the  first  floor  two  similar  fl 
bedrooms  and  a living-room  of  170  super,  ft.  1 
The  four-roomed  tenements  in  two  stories  I 
have  three  bedrooms  each  of  no  super,  ft.  fl 
with  the  living-room  of  175  super,  ft.  on  the  fl 
ground  floor  and  180  super,  ft.  on  the  first  1 
floor. 

The  dwellings  in  these  three  stories  are  by 
this  author  grouped  into  a separate  block  ; the  ^ 
three-roomed  tenements  on  the  ground  floor  ^ 
have  the  living-room  of  170  super,  ft.,  one  ‘ 
bedroom  no  super,  ft.,  and  the  other  115  super, 
ft. ; those  on  the  first  floor  have  the  living  fl 
room  of  188  super,  ft.,  one  bedroom  of  1 
no  super,  ft.,  and  one  of  118  super,  ft.  ; whilst  1 
on  the  second  floor  the  living-room  is  18&  fl 
super,  ft.,  one  bedroom  115  super,  ft.,  and  one.  I 
no  super,  ft. 

The  four-roomed  tenements  in  three  stories 
have  on  the  ground  floor  a living-room  of  1 
170  super,  ft.  and  three  bedrooms  of  no  super  | 
ft.  each  ; on  the  first  floor  a living-room  of  I 
180  super,  ft.,  one  bedroom  of  no  super,  ft . fl 
and  two  of  113  super,  ft.  each  ; and  on  the  I 
second  floor  a living-room  of  180  super.  ft., 
two  bedrooms  of  no  super,  ft.  each,  and  one 
of  in  super,  ft.  The  author  of  these  designs  fl 
makes  it  a rule  for  the  bedrooms  to  be  entered  j 
from  the  living-rooms  in  both  the  two-story  fl 
and  three-story  tenements. 

For  economy  the  author  suggests  that  the  1 
foundations,  which  the  nature  of  the  site  ' 
requires  to  be  deep,  should  be  constructed  I 
with  piers  and  arches,  so  called,  of  concrete. 
The  elevations  are  treated  in  the  newest 
rough-cast  mode,  with  tile  roofs  for  two-  fl 
story  buildings  and  slate  roofs  for  three-  J 
story  blocks,  the  latter  method  being  adopted  I 
so  that  the  top  story  may  be  included  in  a man- 
sard roof.  Play  of  light  and  shade  is  given  to 
the  elevations  by  the  introduction  of  oriel 
windows,  of  timber  framing,  and  hoods  over  the 
doors.  The  author’s  estimate  of  cost  is  for  five- 
roomed  cottages,  343/.  ; for  three-roomed,  two-  fl 
story  tenements,  435/. ; for  four-roomed  two  1 
story  tenements,  536/. ; for  three-roomed  tene-  . 
ments  in  three  stories,  61  il. ; and  for  four-  ; 
roomed  tenements  in  three  stories,  829/., 
figures  which  work  out  at  rather  less  than  7 Ad.  ^ 
per  foot  cube. 

The  author  of  the  third  premiated  design 
adopts  the  dovetailing  principle  followed  in 
the  second  premiated  design,  but  makes  a 
point  of  giving  entrance  to  all  bedrooms  from  ; 
a lobby  or  passage,  and  not  from  the  living 
rooms.  His  estimate  of  cost  is  for  the  five- 
roomed  cottages,  320/.  ; for  three-roomed  tene- 
ments in  two  stories,  4 77/.  ; for  three-roomed 
tenements  in  three  stories,  656 l.  ; for  four- 
roomed  tenements  in  two  stones,  594/. ; and 
for  four-roomed  tenements  in  three  stories, 
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806/.,  which  works  out  at  a little  over  7d.  per 
foot  cube. 

The  four  designs  to  which  additional  prizes 
have  been  given  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
lines  of  the  first  three,  but  are  not  quite  so 
successful  in  compactness,  the  strong  point  in 
particular  of  the  first  premiated  design.  Nos. 
4 and  8 do  not  adopt  the  dovetailed  arrange- 
ment of  plan,  which  is  however  followed  by 
Nos.  19  and  23.  No.  4 avoids  entering  bed- 
rooms from  sitting  rooms,  and  in  the  three- 
storyed  buildings  suggests  a half  basement  or 
lower  ground  floor.  This  design  has  a pleas- 
ing elevation  but  a somewhat  expensive  roof. 
In  No.  8,  the  bedrooms  are  in  some  cases 
1 entered  from  the  living  rooms,  but  not 
! invariably. 

The  author  suggests  economy  by  the  use  of 
fiat  roofs,  but  cubes  the  flat-roofed  building  at 
the  same  price  as  those  with  pitched  roof,  so 
that  the  comparison  is  not  quite  accurate. 

No.  19  shows  the  bedrooms  entered  for  the 
most  part  from  lobbies,  whilst  No.  23  has  some 
entered  from  bedrooms,  some  from  sculleries, 
and  others  from  passages  or  lobbies.  The 
elevations  in  this  design  are  simple  but  of  good 
character. 

Many  other  designs  have  good  points,  but 
the  best  have  undoubtedly  been  selected  for 
premiating,  and  the  Battersea  Borough  Council 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  response  to  their 
invitation  and  the  amount  of  thought  that  has 
been  expended. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
Mr.  W.  Emerson  (President)  in  the  chair. 

District  Surveyors’  Examination. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Locke,  the  secretary, 
announced  that  the  statutory  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  District  Surveyor 
was  held  on  April  17  and  18.  Of  the  candi- 
dates who  attended,  two  passed,  viz.,  Thomas 
Handy  Bishop,  jun.,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
Arthur  Maryon  Watson,  London.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  granted  by  the  Council 
certificate  of  competency  to  act  as  District 
Surveyors  in  London. 

Tradition  in  Architecture : its  Function  and 
Value. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  then  read  a paper 
on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  : — 

In  defining  the  scope  of  his  paper,  the 
author  said  that,  while  guarding  against  a 
tendency  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
inheritance  and  teaching  of  past  times,  he 
sought  to  carry  his  audience  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  vital  importance  of  tradition  as 
an  element  in  all  art  of  permanence  and  value, 
in  the  hope  mainly  that  the  far-reaching  voice 
of  the  Institute — not  only  within  our  own 
shores  but  throughout  the  Britains  beyond  the 
seas — might  be  expressed  and  asserted  to 
restrain,  to  counteract,  to  check  the  too  easily 
learned  and  pernicious  teachings  of  the  so- 
called  “ new  art  ” movement,  with  certain 
cognate  developments  in  English  architecture. 
In  using  the  term  “tradition,”  he  wished  to 
disentangle  it  from  another  term  with  which  it 
was  apt  to  be  confounded,  viz.,  archaeology. 
The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  “ tradition  ” in 
this  connexion  was  briefly  : the  influence,  both 
conscious  and  unconscious,  upon  us  as  workers 
in  art  to-day  of  the  methods  of  seeing  and 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  many  generations  of 
workers  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who  when 
in  life  were  engaged  in  like  problems  to  these 
which  now  occupy  us.  Tradition  in  this  sense 
as  regards  architecture  was  twofold,  viz.,  tradi- 
tion in  construction,  tradition  in  design. 
Tradition  must  not  be. confused  with  style. 
Styles  have  their  day,  and  pass.  Tradition 
endures.  It  must  also  be  clearly  differentiated 
from  archaeology.  The  archaeologist's  attitude 
is  that  of  the  scientist,  not  the  artist,  much  less 
the  art- worker.  Defining  the  term  “art”  in 
relation  to  architecture,  the  author  said  that  it 
was  the  living  creative  interest  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  design  and  erection  of  buildings 
which  will  satisfy  the  requirements,  and  be  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments,  of  the  time  ; that 
the  art  in  these  buildings  is  a necessary  and 
natural  outcome  and  development  of  similar 
work  in  the  past,  of  which  the  technique  is 
learned  consciously  and  unconsciously  through 
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tradition  ; and  that  archaeology  (with  history 
in  its  train)  i°,  at  best,  a science  by  means  of 
which  we  may  arrive  at  more  precise  know- 
ledge regarding  certain  aspects  of  such  work. 
That  we  should  be  able  to  say  that  a moulding 
is  early,  late,  or  transitional,  will  not  influence 
our  powers  of  plan  and  design  ; its  true  im- 
portance to  us  is  that  in  gaining  exactness  of 
knowledge  as  to  such  details,  we  are  bound  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  work  itself,  of 
the  constructional  difficulties  and  the  means  by 
which  they  were  overcome  and  rendered  un- 
expected points  of  interest,  of  the  infinite 
variety,  the  enveloping  harmony  and  the 
crowning  beauty  of  the  building,  which  through 
years,  and  maybe  centuries,  of  growth  ulti- 
mately reached  the  completed,  the  organic 
form  in  which  we  see  it.  Only— let  such 
enthusiasm  be  kept  under  restraint.  Do  not 
let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  because  a feature 
looks  well  in  an  old  building  therefore  it  will 
be  equally  effective  if  tacked  on  to  a new  front. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  old  work  we  admire, 
there  are  no  qualities  more  pre-eminent  than 
directness  of  aim  and  honesty  o : purpose. 
These  two  qualities  we  shall  find  to  be  most 
surely  preserved  by  working  after  the  methods 
of  our  more  immediate  forbears.  Architecture, 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  most  subject  to  conven- 
tion, and  that  under  two  main  influences,  the 
one  immovable,  unchangeable,  the  limitation 
of  that  construction  through  which  it  must 
express  itself,  and  which  in  its  turn  is  subject 
to  the  all-pervading  law  of  gravity  ; the  other, 
as  constantly  but  gradually  changing,  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  requirements  of 
those  for  whose  use  buildings  are  designed, 
together  with  the  effective  range  of  construc- 
tional resources  at  our  disposal  wherewith  to 
satisfy  these  requirements.  The  accumulation 
of  the  tradition  of  former  ages  has  provided  us 
with  certain  methods,  certain  formula;  of  con- 
struction, from  which  we  cannot  escape.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  from  our  imme- 
diate predecessors,  and  even  contemporaries, 
that  we  can  gather  to  what  extent  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  day  must  guide 
us  in  our  use  of  these  formula;,  and  what  con- 
structional resources  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  their  scope.  The  leading 
contours  of  mouldings  and  the  principles 
regulating  their  use,  the  right  and  beautiful  in 
proportion — such  as  these  are  the  traditional 
data  with  which  architectural  design  is  pro- 
duced ; it  is  only  when  novel  materials  inter- 
vene, or  in  arparticular  situation,  that  variations, 
even  to  the  extentl  of  discords,  are  admissible 
and,  in  their  place,  admirable.  Be  sure,  how- 
ever, of  the  harmonies  before  introducing  the 
discords.  Only  the  master  can  successfully 
cope  with  the  bizarre,  the  unexpected.  There 
may  indeed  be  a bondage  of  tradition  as  of 
archaeology,  but  this  is  impossible  when  (and 
this  the  author  took  to  be  an  essential  and  vital 
principle  in  the  truly  traditional  attitude)  it  is 
accepted  in  its  widest  form,  when  the  tradition 
of  yesterday  and  even  of  to-day  is  regarded  as 
of  not  less  but  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  century  of  Wren,  of  the  Gothic  master- 
builders,  or  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
when  the  tradition  of  steel  girder,  plate  glass, 
and  electric  light  is  accepted  along  with  that 
of  stone  vault  and  flying  buttress. 

The  author  went  on  to  speak  of  the  present 
position  of  architecture  in  this  country.  For 
nearly  a hundred  years  England  has  followed 
a path  all  her  own  in  such  matters,  with 
results  which  can  scarcely  be  called  successful. 
The  path  has  led,  as  it  were,  through  a maze, 
and  we  are  likely  to  end,  when  we  emerge, 
precisely  where  we  entered.  Meanwhile, 
neighbouring  Continental  nations  have  been 
quietly  pursuing  and  developing  the  traditions 
of  earlier  times  in  the  light  of  modern  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements,  guided  therein  by  a 
continuous  and  systematic  study  of  architec- 
ture, with  the  result  that,  as  regards  civil  archi- 
tecture in  particular,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us 
in  achievement.  Few  modern  English  build- 
ings compare  with  similar  work  in  Paris  and 
other  European  centres  in  any  of  the  attributes 
which  constitute  architecture  a great  art  ; yet 
English  work  of  earlier  date  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  fore;gn.  The  moral  is  obvious  : 
the  fault  is  not  the  nation’s  or  the  men’s,  but 
the  point  of  view,  the  methods,  and,  above  all, 
the  lack  of  continuous  tradition  ; while  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  “ modern  school  ” are  to  pre- 
vail among  our  younger  men,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  still  worse.  The  author  briefly 
glanced  at  the  architectural  history  of  England 
during  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  clear  this 
idea.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 


value  of  tradition,  modern  as  well  as  ancient, 
has  shown  a tendency  to  reassert  itself ; archi- 
tecture, along  with  the  crafts  which  nourish  it, 
has  been  revivified,  the  true  principles  of 
design  are  being  taught  with  organised  effort, 
and  but  for  this  curious  “ new  art  ” develop- 
ment there  was  good  hope  that  English  archi- 
tecture would  again  assert  itself  in  its  natural 
and  national  characteristics  of  dignity  and  re- 
finement. Of  the  doctrines  of  this  “new  art” 
or  “ modern  school  ” there  were  various  mani- 
festations ; the  one  prevailing  tenet  seemed  to 
be  that  the  “ copying  of  styles  ” is  to  be 
avoided  as  a deadly  sin.  Why  ? asked  the 
author.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
architecture  that  a like  position  had  been  taken 
up,  for  it  was  surely  an  admitted  fact  that,  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt  onwards',  the  architects  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  of  the  Romanesque, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  times,  had  no 
other  idea  in  their  minds  but,  in  working  out 
constructionally  their  fulfilment  of  contem- 
porary requirements,  to  copy  the  styles  which 
had  gone  before,  as  they  knew  them.  Did  the 
work  thus  produced  suffer  in  regard  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  needs  of  the  times,  to  nobility, 
to  beauty,  even  to  originality  thereby  ? 

It  is  to  this  taboo  of  the  styles  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  movement  are  to  be 
traced.  The  refusal  to  employ  the  formulae 
thus  provided  has  its  necessary  result  in 
the  prevailing  baldness,  the  absolute  lack 
of  variety  and  movement.  The  styles, 
especially  those  of  the  last  few  centuries, 
are  essentially  the  product  of  civilisation  ; 
the  architecture  of  modern  times  is  mainly 
that  of  the  city  ; but  as  recent  precedents 
must  be  ignored,  and  architecture  cannot 
escape  from  the  traditional  standpoint,  inspira- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  times  before  city 
life  existed,  with  a resultant  sham  rusticity,  an 
assumed  simplicity  of  living  and  thinking, 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  those  whose  requirements  the  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  supply,  and  even,  if  due 
investigation  were  made,  with  those  of  the 
designers  themselves. 

Another  characteristic,  the  result  of  the  same 
tendency,  is  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  condi- 
tions of  working  of  those  earlier  times  when 
the  individual  worker  was — or  is  now  supposed 
to  have  been — his  own  master  in  the  particular 
portion  of  the  general  work  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  The  said  individual  worker 
is,  of  course,  under  present-day  conditions, 
unable  to  play  the  part  thus  allotted  to  him, 
but  if  he  is  employed,  not  by  a '*  firm,”  but  by 
a “ guild,”  all  is  right,  and  the  utmost  latitude 
is  at  once  allowed  to  the  producer  in  matters 
of  furniture  and  ornament,  with  a consequent 
loss  of  homogeneity  and  restfulness  in  the 
general  scheme.  The  half-trained  amateur, 
again,  too  full  of  art  enthusiasm  to  consent  to 
the  drudgery  necessary  to  acquire  technical 
skill  in  execution — being  an  “ artist  ” — must  be 
allowed  absolute  independence. 

Encourage  the  crafts  by  all  means,  give  the 
craftsmen  every  liberty  within  their  own 
spheres — the  architect  will  be  aided  and  stimu- 
lated by  their  co-operation  and  help  ; but  his 
must  be  the  guiding  and  controlling  mind,  and 
his  work  may,  and  often  must  be,  independent 
of  their  aid.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  by 
working  only  on  such  lines  as  those  just 
touched  upon,  as  its  devotees  would  have  us 
believe,  that  one  can  be  earnest,  or  even 
original.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
love  of  originality  for  its  own  sake  was  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts.  For 
indeed  that,  desirable  quality  though  it  be,  is 
just  one  that  will  not  come  by  “ taking  thought  ” 
for  it,  and  if  it  be  sought  after  this  fashion  the 
result  is  but  a superficial  affectation  which  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  those  solid  and  en- 
during qualities  which  are  of  ultimate  value  in 
the  arts.  But  if  the  architect,  instead  of  seek- 
ing originality,  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by 
force  of  devious  paths  and  strange  revivals,  is 
content  to  follow  the  quiet  lines  of  tradition, 
holding  at  the  same  time  true  to  himself  and 
the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  his  day, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  sought  him.  Future 
generations  will  see  in  his  works  the  special 
beauties  and  qualities  of  his  period  just  as  we 
to-day  discover  them  in  those  of  our  pre- 
decessors.   


Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  m proposing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paterson,  said  he 
thought  the  subject  treated  was  one  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  in  the  main  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  they  most  of  them 
would  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks  made. 
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With  the  idea  of  a study  of  the  past  and  the 
following  of  tradition,  he  did  most  warmly  and 
thoroughly  agree.  But  he  thought,  perhaps, 
in  his  great  wish  to  uphold  the  following 
of  tradition,  Mr.  Paterson  had  rather  been 
following  on  the  lines  taken  by  so  many  who 
had  in  that  room  and  in  the  room  below  read 
papers  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
had  so  constantly  heard  those  who  had 
read  papers  abusing  those  who  had  gone 
before  in  the  past  century,  but  he  thought  it 
was  a matter  of  evolution  to  a certain  extent. 
They  had  certainly  been  passing  through  an 
almost  revolutionary  time  in  architecture 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  immense  amount  of  good  had 
come  out  of  it— he  meant  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  Early  Classic  work  was  studied, 
and  the  same  applied  to  Gothic  work.  In  the 
early  phase  of  the  revival  in  each  style  the 
idea  of  copying  was  not  unnatural.  He  did 
not  mean  by  any  means  to  uphold  the  idea  that 
copying  in  itself  had  been  good,  but  the  very 
deep  studies  of  a great  many  of  these  Gothic 
and  Classic  men  in  the  last  century  had  been 
of  very  great  service  to  students  of  the  present 
day,  so  he  could  not  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  paper  that  evil  had  been  the  total  result. 
It  seemed  to  be  too  much  the  fashion  with  a 
great  many  to  abuse  the  work  of  our  immediate 
predecessors.  He  did  not  mean  to  apply  that 
to  Mr.  Paterson,  for  his  paper  was  of  an  admir- 
able character,  but  he  meant  that  many 
people  seemed  to  think,  if  their  education  had 
been  in  a certain  groove — either  Gothic  or 
Classic,  as  the  case  might  be — it  was  their 
duty  to  abuse  the  work  of  a different  school 
of  thought  from  that  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up.  It  was  noticeable  with  the  Gothic 
phase,  but  it  was  equally  noticeable  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  was  said  a thing  had  passed  and 
gone  out,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Gothic.  It  was  folly  to  look  at  art  in  that  one- 
sided and  narrow  way  ; they  must  surely  take 
a much  broader  view.  They  must  try  to  see 
the  beautiful  in  all  styles,  and  make  that  the 
foundation  of  future  design,  and  whether  it 
leans  to  the  Gothic  or  the  Classic.  They 
found  that  eclecticism  at  the  present  day  was 
too  often  only  an  excuse  for  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  art  the  man  tried  to  follow.  They  saw 
this  even  \yith  writers  of  the  present  day.  With 
regard  to  Liverpool  Cathedral  many  foolish 
things  had  been  said.  One  opinion  was  that  it 
should  be  Classic,  and  that  Gothic  was  dead, 
and  the  other  was  that  Classic  was  dead  ; but 
this  sort  of  argument  was  utterly  absurd. 
If  he  might  just  refer  to  one  point,  he 
thought  the  whole  idea  of  abuse  in  their 
own  profession  was  unfortunate.  One  so 
often  found  himself  abusing  ralher  than  find- 
ing the  good  things  in  other  people’s  work  ; 
they  were  so  accustomed  to  abuse  and  unduly 
criticise  ; it  was  so  easy  to  criticise,  but  it  was 
so  very  hard  to  do  it  well,  and  the  more  they 
really  studied  what  was  passed,  and  looked 
at  the  present  men's  work,  and  tried  to  look  for 
the  good  in  it  and  not  the  evil,  he  was  sure 
they  would  find  their  art  improve  in  the  spirit 
of  true  art. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Paterson  spoke  rather 
feelingly.  Mr.  Paterson  came  from  Glasgow, 
and  the  architects  of  Glasgow  were  a singularly 
capable  set  of  men,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  either  one  thing  or  the  other — they  were 
either  followers  of  the  traditions  or  no,  were 
men  who  would  not  be  controlled  in  any  way 
either  in  their  art  or  their  religion,  and  so 
he  was  afraid  in  a good  many  ways  their 
liberty  had  degenerated  into  licence.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  be  in  Glasgow  not  long 
ago,  and  he  was  really  staggered  to  see 
the  extraordinary  emanations  which  came  from 
the  brains  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Glasgow  architects,  and  so  he  thought  Mr. 
Paterson  spoke  rather  feelingly.  At  the  same 
time  he  considered  Mr.  Paterson’s  practice 
was  slightly  in  opposition  to  the  paper 
he  had  read,  because  the  excellent  work 
which  Mr.  Paterson  himself  did  afforded 
very  close  traces  of  the  study  of  a some- 
what unsuitable  style — the  Scottish  baronial. 
He  thought  the  last  speaker  got  rather 
away  from  the  point  in  speaking  of  the 
opposition  Gothic  men  manifested  towards 
Classic  men,  and  the  other  way  about.  Did 
they  not  think  that  the  true  art  of  to-day  was 
eclectic  art  pure  and  simple  ? If  they  went 
through  a garden  of  flowers  they  did  not  make 
a bouquet  all  of  roses,  but  they  gathered 
beautiful  flowers  of  different  kinds,  and  the 
result  was  beautiful.  Scotchman  and  Glasgow- 
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man  although  he  was,  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  most  successful  men  in  England  seemed  to 
be  imbued  with  that  sense  of  restraint  which 
his  countrymen  somewhat  lacked,  and  they 
would  find  that  the  most  successful  work 
of  to-day  was  purely  eclectic  art — work 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  characterise  as 
classic  work,  and  equally  hard  to  characterise 
a Gothic  art.  These  men  had  learned  in 
both  schools,  and  the  result  in  many  cases  was 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  he  said,  with  all 
respect  to  their  French  neighbours  and  other 
Continental  neighbours,  that  the  English  work 
of  to-day  showed  more  individuality,  and 
seemed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  times  to 
a greater  degree  than  much  modern  French 
work. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  said  he  felt  very  strongly  that 
it  was  high  time  that  a paper  of  that  sort  should 
be  read  in  that  room.-  He  had  listened  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  several  papers 
from  the  point  of  view,  more  or  less,  advancing 
the  view  that  architects  should  attempt  to  be 
original,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  any 
paper  which  protested  against  conscious  effort 
in  originality  must  be  of  very  great  value.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  that  if  one  studied 
and  worked  upon  traditional  lines  that  must  of 
necessity  kill  all  originality.  That  was  not  in 
his  opinion  the  case  by  any  means.  If  a man 
had  ability  it  would  come  out,  although  he 
might  work  in  Gothic,  or  Classic,  or  Renais- 
sance, or  any  other  style.  They  would  see  the 
originality  there,  although  the  work  might  be 
absolutely  correct  in  all  its  lines.  Therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  always 
striving  after  originality.  One  of  the  great 
evils  of  what  was  called  the  “new  art” 
appeared  to  him  to  be  in  the  fact  that  those 
gentlemen  who  were  exponents  of  it  absolutely 
divested  themselves  of  everything  that  had 
gone  before  ; they  stripped  themselves  abso- 
lutely naked  and  would  have  nothing  of  it  at 
all.  Why  a man  who  could  afford  to 
build  a good  middle  - class  house  should 
sit  in  a room  without  any  mouldings, 
and  which  was  got  up  in  the  same  style 
as  a farm-house  or  a labourer’s  cottage,  he 
could  not  say.  He  did  not  see  why  such  a 
man  should  not  have  a bit  of  ornament  or 
anything  pleasing  to  the  eye.  He  had  known 
a case  of  a house  in  London  which  cost  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  belonging  to  a man 
who  moved  into  high  society.  Why  in  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  he  should  have  a large 
fireplace,  with  a gridiron  hanging  in  it,  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see.  But  that  was 
the  sort  of  affectation  he  thought  ought  to  be 
protested  against  in  the  strongest  way  possible, 
and  although,  if  tradition  was  followed  and 
studied,  it  might  lead  in  many  cases  to  a good 
deal  of  monotonous  work,  that  was  a thing 
which  could  not  possibly  be  avoided,  and  that 
monotonous  work  as  a whole  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  than  if  it  were 
carried  out  by  men  of  mediocre  talent,  working 
without  any  guiding  principles  at  all. 

Colonel  Prendergast  said  he  confessed  he 
was  attracted  by  the  title  of  the  paper,  for  he 
felt  there  were  great  opportunities  connected 
with  it,  and  he  had  not  been  disappointed,  for 
he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  that  he,  who  had  been  a member  of 
that  Institute  for  a good  many  years,  had  ever 
listened  to.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  them,  who  were  professional  workers,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance  to 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  outsiders,  and 
who  were  in  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
whole  position.  The  great  British  public  never 
had  a chance  of  hearing  the  ground  work  of 
the  great  science  they  were  engaged  in.  They 
had  papers  there,  but  seldom  or  never  was 
the  general  public  instructed  as  to  what  the 
Institute  were  about,  and  the  unfortunate  thing 
was  that  if  one  moved  about  the  Metropolis, 
one  saw  the  most  terrible  forgetfulness  of 
what  should  be.  He  need  only  instance  two 
great  squares  in  the  town,  viz.,  Hanover- 
square  and  St.  James’s-square.  He  would 
ask  anybody,  for  instance,  to  go  into  those 
two  squares  and  see  the  devastation  which 
was  taking  place  in  them.  They  found  fine 
buildings  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  put 
up,  but  he  asked  them  to  look  at  the  abominable 
stuff  recently  erected  at  the  corner  of  King- 
street,  St.  James’s-square,  and  George-street, 
Hanover-square.  It  was  the  public  who  wanted 
educating,  and  if  the  lecturer  could  only  get  at 
those  people,  they  might  do  something  better. 
In  the  meantime,  one  came  down  to  those 
rooms  and  listened  to  papers,  and  it  generally 
ended  in  a squabble  of  the  styles.  But  he 
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thought  that  the  matter  was  far  wider  than 
that.  They  had  not  to  say  whether  Gothic  or 
Classic  was  right,  and  what  the  reader  of  the 
paper  had  told  them  that  night  was  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  exclude  tradition  in  a great 
science  like  theirs.  They  must  go  back,  and 
not  forget  they  had  something  to  learn.  He 
would  like  to  say  one  thing,  which  was  that 
they  had  a Royal  Institute  occupying  a leading 
position,  and  yet  somehow  or  another  they 
were  unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
general  public,  and  he  thought  a way 
ought  to  be  found.  The  whole  thing 
was  carefully  and  excellently  summed  up 
when  Mr.  Paterson  said  that  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  “ the  love  of  originality  for  its 
own  sake  was  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  fine  arts.”  Their  extreme  diffi- 
culty was  that  they  were  face  to  face  with  a 
new  structural  method— the  introduction  of 
metal  into  buildings.  They  had  now  got  to  deal 
with  residential  buildings  in  great  towns  with 
great  shop  fronts  below  them.  It  seemed  to- 
him  almost  an  insuperable  difficulty,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  it  really  was  so.  It  was  to  be 
done,  and  the  sooner  they  faced  it  the  better. 
If  in  doing  that  they  did  not  include  the 
great  principle  which  had  been  so  admirably 
put  before  them  that  night,  and  did  not 
forget  the  traditions  of  the  science,  he  was 
convinced  that  something  would  come  out  of 
it  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  Institute,, 
but  to  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  was  greatly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Paterson  for  going  into  the 
ethical  portion  of  the  question,  which  ordinary 
individuals  like  himself  could  not  do,  but  what 
perplexed  his  mind  was  that  in  these  traditions, 
as  in  the  preachers  of  the  present  day,  there 
were  so  many  voices,  and  amongst  these 
voices  there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion. 
Which  were  they  to  follow  ? Apart  from  the 
question  of  style,  if  they  studied  tradition  they 
must,  to  a certain  extent,  follow  either  Classic 
or  Gothic,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a difficulty; 
a hybrid  style,  which  was  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  seemed  to  be  a most  difficult  thing  to- 
arrive  at  unless  this  new  eclectic  system  was 
to  be  considered  the  medium  between  the  two. 
Another  thing  with  regard  to  their  own  archi- 
tecture. It  might  be  bad,  but  he  did  not  think 
they  could  look  either  to  the  Continent  or  to 
America  for  a style  which  would  give  them  the 
acme  or  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  what  they  were 
trying  to  find.  It  seemed  to  him  from  the  illus- 
trations he  had  seen  and  the  small  observations 
he  had  been  able  to  make,  that  they  could 
not  find  much  new  work  in  the  capitals  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  it  was  desirable  to- 
imitate.  He  did  not  think  they  desired  to  see 
the  high -storied  buildings  of  America  in 
London.  The  libraries  and  other  public 
buildings  of  America  which  they  had  heard 
explained  in  that  room  were  no  doubt  very- 
good,  but  he  thought  in  their  own  works 
they  would  find  things  equally  good.  In 
mediaeval  times  buildings  certainly  represented 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  mistake  a palace  for  a hospital,  or 
a church  for  a Guildhall,  and  it  was  extremely 
necessary  that  bygone  works  should  be  studied 
in  order  to  produce  anything  which  was 
excellent  at  the  present  time.  He  thought 
a certain  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
architects  who  had  practised  in  the  Gothic 
style  by  calling  them  archaeologists.  Fergusson 
said  an  “ archaeologist  is  a man  who,  in 
making  the  design  for  a building  tries  to 
imitate  the  form  and  details  of  some  bygone 
age  so  exactly  that  it  might,  but  for  its  new- 
ness, be  mistaken  for  a work  of  an  earlier 
period  than  that  in  which  it  was  erected. 
The  term  applies  equally  to  Egyptian,  Classical, 
or  Mediaeval  reproductions.  In  many  respects 
the  portico  of  the  Briti-h  Museum  is  a worse 
example  of  archaeology  than  the  design  for  the 
Law  Courts,  because,  besides  pretending  to 
reproduce  a dead  style,  it  is  one  wholly  un- 
suited to  our  climate.”  Of  original  work  they 
had  some  examples  in  London,  but  whether 
they  were  any  advance  upon  the  works  of 
those  who  studied  tradition  closely  it  was  not 
for  him  to  say — he  meant  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and  the  late  Strand 
Music  Hall.  The  question  was  whether  there 
was  anything  they  could  pick  out  in  the  work 
of  the  present  day  as  the  acme  of  what  they 
ought  to  follow.  What  was  to  be  the  practical 
outcome  of  all  the  dissertations  of  the  day  ? 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  would  like  to  say  he  thought  this  was 
one  of  the  very  best  papers  they  had  had  in  the 
Institute  for  many  years.  It  was  a paper  full  of 
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thought.  It  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
[ of  the  study  of  architecture  and  a study  of  the 
i traditions  of  different  phases.  It  entered  a 
i strong  protest  against  the  nonsensical  affecta- 
: tion  of  crudeness  of  design  which  was  called 
originality.  He  could  not  quite  agree  with 
1 Mr.  Paterson  in  his  remark  that  the  influence 
of  the  revival  of  the  last  century  must  be 
! deemed  to  have  been  for  evil  rather  than  for 
good.  He  did  not  agree  with  that  altogether. 
The  Classical  revival  which  took  place  in  the 
! early  part  of  the  century  was  engendered  by 
! the  Classic  studies  which  men  went  in  for  in 
that  period  to  a far  greater  extent  than  they 
: did  now  as  a general  rule,  and  he  supposed 
that  the  Gothic  revival  was  caused  by  certain 
works  which  had  been  written  and  also 
possibly  by  the  easier  methods  of  transit,  and 
to  say  this  only  resulted  in  evil  he  did  not 
think  was  quite  right.  They  taught  men  to 
1 learn,  anyhow,  and  that,  after  ah,  was  the  first 
; point.  He  had  a strong  feeling  hihiself  that  the 
best  sort  of  originality  was  obtained  from  the 
man  who  had  the  widest  knowledge  of  ancient 
precedent.  He  used  the  word  “ ancient  ” both 
for  Classic  and  Gothic.  Originality  that  was 
simply  caused  by  the  affectation  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  acknowledged  forms  of  the  beautiful 
i — the  making  of  columns  of  absurd  pro- 
portions, and  cornices  with  mouldings  entirely 
I different  to  what  was  accepted  as  giving  a 
good  effect,  without  any  raison  d'etre  for  the 
alteration,  seemed  to  him  entirely  wrong. 
In  the  wonderful  scientific  researches  that 
| had  been  made  during  the  course  of  the 
last  century  the  result^  had  been  the  most 
extraordinary  developments  of  science.  Those 
results  were  not  obtained  by  men  working 
without  a study  of  what  had  gone  before. 
Those  researches  were  made  in  opposition  to 
the  lines  laid  down  •by  certain  schools  in 
architecture  who  wished  to  ignore  all  precedent 
and  go  back  to  pre-historic  times.  What  was 
the  use  of  their  having  examples  of  English 
history  and  ancient  architecture  if  they  were 
not  to  profit  by  what  had  gone  before  ? He 
had  previously  strongly  entered  his  protest 
against  that  sort  of  theory.  Education  was 
the  thing  most  necessary  for  the  architect, 
and  a wide  education.  Colonel  .Prendergast 
had  referred  to  the  education  of  the  public, 
but  as  he  had  pointed  out  over  and  over 
.again,  the  education  of  the  public  in  archi- 
tecture must  result  in  the  first  place  in  the 
education  of  architects  themselves,  and  only 
by  the  architect  could  the  public  be  influenced 
in  any  way.  He  had  certainly  noticed  that 
I there  was  more  interest  and  more  education 
-on  the  part  of  the  public  at  the  present  moment 
with  regard  to  architecture  than  there  had 
been  during  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  He  constantly  met  people 
who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  archi- 
I lecture  who  were  greatly  interested  in  new 
I buildings,  and  who  could  pronounce  an  opinion 
1 on  them,  which  was  a thing  they  did  not  hear 
-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Paterson  said  it  would  be  churlish  of 
him  not  to  recognise  very  humbly  the  very 
great  appreciation  they  had  shown  of  his 
efforts  to  think  out  the  problem.  Were  he  not 
a Scotchman  he  might  sit  down  by  saying 
41  Thank  you,”  but  the  Scotch  dearly  loved 
argument,  and  therefore  he  would  like  to  enter 
a little  protest  against  what  he  thought  was  a 
misapprehension  of  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  Gothic  and  Classic  revivals  of  the  last 
century.  Mr.  Prynne  and  the  President  rather 
spoke  as  though  he  had  decried  them,  and  the 
President  stated  that  he  (the  speaker)  said 
nothing  had  resulted  from  them  but  evil.  He 
strongly  deprecated  that  view  of  the  matter,  for 
it  was  quite  contrary  to  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman  : I quoted  your  own  words, 
“The  influence  of  these  revivals  as  regards 
the  main  is-ues  is  evil  rather  than  good.” 

Mr.  Paterson  said  he  still  thought  that,  as 
regarded  the  main  issue,  that  was  so.  He 
thought  Mr.  Prynne  was  quite  right  in  caution- 
ing architects  in  general  against  the  abuse  of 
the  works  of  their  fellows,  still  he  thought 
these  were  times  when  it  behoved  one  to  speak 
out,  and  he  felt  very  strongly  that  the  present 
tendency,  unless  checked,  was  likely  to  do 
harm  to  the  progress  of  architecture  in  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  position  of 
English  civil  architecture  as  compared  with 
Continental  architecture,  several  gentlemen 
had  said  there  were  as  good  buildings  here  as 
on  the  Continent,  but  none  had  given  an  ex- 
ample. Of  course,  in  every  country  there  was 


mediocre  architecture,  and  the  outstanding 
work  of  genius  must  in  all  cases  be  the  ex- 
ception ; but  :f  they  took  the  flower  of  the  art 
on  the  one  side,  they  must  take  it  on  the  other. 
No  doubt  there  was  a lack  of  interest  in  much 
of  the  modern  French  architecture,  but  he 
maintained  that  it  was  better  than  the  blatant 
vulgarity  of  much  they  had  on  this  side.  The 
only  other  point  was  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  with 
respect  to  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the 
Scotch  domestic  architecture  to  modern  needs. 
That  was  a difficult  question,  and  it  was  a sort 
of  red  herring  thrown  across  the  trail.  Some 
time,  perhaps,  he  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  Scotch  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a special 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  May  5,  to 
elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  At  the  conclusion  thereof,  the 
annual  meeting  would  be  held,  when  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  would  be 
formally  proposed  for  adoption  ; the  Statutory 
Board  of  Examiners  would  be  appointed  ; 
auditors  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year  ; and 
scrutineers  appointed  to  direct  the  annual 
election.  An  election  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bership would  also  take  place.  At  the  same 
meeting  would  be  brought  forward  certain 
alterations  in  the  Institute  form  of  contract 
proposed  by  the  Contract  Committee,  in  order 
to  have  the  form  available  for  use  where 
quantities  are  in  the  contract. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lionel  Dove  (Messrs. 
Dove  Bros.)  presided  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  over  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  dinner  of  this  Institution.  The  company 
numbered  close  on  300,  amongst  those  present 
being  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Proctor,  Messrs.  J. 
Murray,  A.  Parker,  L.  J.  Maton,  F.  J.  Dove, 
R.  D.  Lown,  J.  Carmichael,  G.  Appleton,  H.  H. 
Bartlett,  T.  F.  Rider,  A.  Stoner,  A.  Randall,  F. 
Lown,  H.  S.  Dove,  R.  Roberts,  E.  Brooks, 
J.  Austen  (sec.),  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  proposed  “The  Imperial 
Forces,”  and  this  was  replied  to  by  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Proctor  (an  ex-volunteer). 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “ The  Builders’ 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,”  said  that  with 
a view  to  inducing  those  who  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  what  they  were  going  to  give,  he 
would  give  a short  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
Institution.  About  thirty-six  years  ago  some 
few  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  upon  the 
staffs  of  some  of  the  leading  builders  of  London 
met  together,  and,  imbued  with  the  kindly 
spirit  which  was  always  associated  with  those 
connected  with  bricks  and  mortar,  resolved  to 
found  a benevolent  fund  for  the  relief  of  their 
more  unfortunate  brethren.  He  need  hardly 
tell  them  that  amongst  men  who  every  day  of 
their  lives  were  associated  with  the  brain- 
destroying  eccentricities  of  aichitects’  drawings 
and  surveyors’  quantities,  and,  above  all, 
builders’  accounts,  such  an  idea  at  once  took 
tangible  shape,  and  they  decided  not  only  at 
once  to  render  temporary  aid  to  poorer  mem- 
bers, but  also  to  organise  a system  of  pensions. 
Before  long  they  admitted  widows  of  deceased 
members  to  the  benefits  of  the  Society,  and  of 
course  it  was  a short  step  from  the  widows  to 
the  orphans,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
were  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  widows 
and  orphans,  besides  the  decayed  members  of 
the  profession,  who  were  receiving  benefits— 
the  former  in  the  way  of  pensions  and  the 
orphans  in  the  way  of  being  clothed  and 
educated  and  fitted  for  the  battle  ot  life.  In 
such  a huge  and  complex  trade  as  they  were 
engaged  in,  with  the  keen  competition,  it  was 
obvious  that  slackness  of  trade  resulted  at  times 
in  a certain  number  of  men  being  thrown  out 
of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  there  were  few  sadder  sights  than  that  of 
men  who  had  done  good  service  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  trade  having 
no  employment  and,  without  private  bene- 
volence,  having  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but 
the  workhouse  or  starvation.  It  was  such  cases 
as  those  that  the  Society  relieved.  The  Society 
appealed  particularly  to  three  classes  of  the 
community,  viz.,  builders’  clerks,  builders,  and 
builders’  merchants.  He  strongly  appealed  to 
all  builders’  clerks  who  were  not  at  present 
members  of  the  Society  to  join  at  once,  for  it 


was  like  an  insurance  to  them.  He  could 
mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
and  insufficient  remuneration  paid  to  the 
secretary  and  the  collector,  nearly  every  penny 
of  the  money  subscribed  went  to  the  Society. 
With  regard  to  the  builders,  he  thought  the 
Society  afforded  an  opportunity  for  increasing 
the  friendly  and  happy  relationship  which 
always  existed  between  builders  and  their 
staffs,  and  as  to  the  merchants,  they  knew  it 
was  the  builders’  clerk  who  made  things  go 
smooth  in  the  office.  He  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  who  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Colls  & 
Son. 

Mr.  E.  Brooks  (Treasurer),  in  reply,  said  he 
had  in  his  hand  the  first  report  issued  by  the 
Society,  and  he  found  that  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  committee  in  that  year  only 
himself  and  two  others  were  left.  The  first 
report  showed  that  their  income  was  638/., 
and  now  they  had  7,000/.  invested.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  that  that  was  sufficient 
for  thirty  years’  existence.  They  formerly  used 
to  give  a 20/.  a year  pension  for  men  and  15/. 
for  widows,  but  now  they  gave  30/.  a year  to 
the  men,  and  24/.  to  the  widows.  He  trusted 
that  the  appeal  of  the  Chairman  to  builders’ 
clerks  to  join  the  Society  would  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  R.  Roberts,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  “ Architects  and  Surveyors,”  said  that  the 
builder  worked  primarily  for  profit,  but  the 
architect  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a love  for  art, 
and  the  surveyors  were  well  known  for  their 
elaborate  detail,  and  their  mathematical 
accuracy.  Taking  them  altogether,  he  thought 
they  were  a great  triumvirate.  They  could 
not  exist  apart,  as  the  artistic  ideas  of  the 
architect  required  to  be  put  into  practice  by 
the  builders,  and  had  to  be  always  weighed  and 
measured,  not  always  to  their  satisfaction,  by 
their  surveyors.  Having  been  a builder  for  some- 
thing like  thirty  years,  he  could  only  say  that, 
as  a rule,  the  relationship  between  the  builders 
and  the  architects  and  surveyors  were  exceed- 
ingly pleasant.  Of  course,  they  knew  that  at 
one  time  the  builder  was  his  own  architect, 
but  in  these  days  of  industrial  development 
that  was  impossible.  He  thought  there  were 
great  opportunities  before  all  three  classes,  for 
in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  London  would 
practically  be  rebuilt.  They  had  very 
serious  problems  ahead,  but  the  architects  had 
shown  great  skill  with  regard  to  the  scientific 
planning  of  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  Murray  replied  briefly  for  the  archi- 
tects, and  remarked  that  the  work  of  the 
architect  could  be  greatly  assisted  by  builders’ 
clerks.  If  the  builders’  clerks  did  their  work 
with  thoroughness  and  good  fellowship  it 
would  assist  architects  as  well  as  builders. 
That  meeting,  he  thought,  was  a fair  example 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  builders’ 
clerks  did  their  work,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
have  the  greatest  possible  success  in  the 
future.  He  believed  that  if  architects  could  in 
any  way  assist  builders  or  builders’  clerks  they 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  A.  Stoner,  replying  for  the  surveyors 
also  touched  upon  the  pleasant  relationship 
which  existed  between  builders  and  surveyors. 
He  took  it  that  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  was  to 
apply  the  schedule  of  impartiality  between  the 
architect  and  builder,  and  he  could  say  that 
that  had  always  been  his  aim. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Oldham  submitted  the  toast  of 
“The  Builders,”  and  remarked  that  the 
builders  of  London  had  always  generously 
supported  the  Institution. 

Mr.  A.  Parker,  in  reply,  alluded  to  the 
builder  having  been  once  his  own  architect, 
and  said  that  lor  himself  he  preferred  to  do  the 
work  of  building  and  leave  the  architect  and 
surveyor  to  do  their  own  work. 

The  other  toasts  were  “The  Donors  and 
Subscribers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Jones  ; “ The 
Past  Presidents”  ; and  “The  Executive.” 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  were  an- 
nounced to  the  amount  of  just  over  300/.,  the 
chairman  contributing  25/. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SANITARY  OFFICERS.  The 
cal  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
ntment  of  the  following  sanitary  officers  Mr. 
Rowsell,  sanitary  inspector  in  Bethnal  Green; 
ssrs  C S.  Wansbrough,  G.  J.  Miners,  S.  W. 
ngfield  K J.  Grivell,  and  C.  Lawrence  and  Miss 
M O'kell  and  Miss  F.  M.  Nicholas,  sanitary 
pectorsin  Paddington;  Mr.  H.  E.  Brown,  sam- 
y inspector  in  Wandsworth  : Mr.  A.  W.  Loughhn, 
lporary  sanitary  inspector  in  Greenwich  ; Miss 
J.  Safford,  sanitary  inspector  in  the  City  ot 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  prolonga- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting 
of  members  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  various 
recommendations  of  the  Council  as  to  proposed 
alterations  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  were  con- 
sidered, it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  the 
reading  of  the  paper  on  “ Compensation  for 
Fruit  Planting,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hooper,  until  the 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  Monday,  April  28, 
after  the  general  meeting  of  members  called 
for  7.30  on  the  same  evening  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  7. 

It  has  been  decided,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 
Provincial  Committee,  to  hold  the  next  country 
meeting  at  Cambridge  on  May  22  and  23.  The 
morning  of  the  first  day  will  be  devoted  to 
papers  and  discussions,  after  which  the  visiting 
members  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  Provincial  Committee.  The  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  colleges  and 
university  buildings,  and  a visit  to  Ely,  with  a 
dinner  in  the  evening ; the  second  day  to 
excursions  to  Sandringham  (by  permission  of 
his  Majesty  the  King),  and  to  Cheveley,  by 
invitation  of  Colonel  McCalmont,  M.P. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  J.  M'Dougall,  Chairman,  presided  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

The  Coronation. — Captain  Swinton  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
whether  he  had  seen  his  proposal  that  on  the 
night  of  the  Coronation,  under  the  organisation 
of  the  County  Council,  and  as  their  contri- 
bution to  the  rejoicings  of  the  day,  both  banks 
of  the  Thames  should  be  illuminated  from 
Lambeth  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
firework  displays  be  given  from  the  sides  of 
the  three  intervening  bridges,  and  whether  he 
would  approve  of  a special  Sub-Committee 
being  appointed  to  interview  the  frontagers 
and  other  interested  parties,  and  discover  what 
assistance  they  might  look  for  from  them. 

Dr.  Collins  said  some  misapprehension 
seemed  to  exist  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  licensing  of  the  wooden  stands  which  were 
being  erected  for  the  Coronation.  In  1897  the 
Council  were  responsible  for  the  licensing,  and 
not  a single  accident  occurred. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson  replied  that  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  would  be  responsible 
for  the  supervision  and  licensing  of  wooden 
structures,  while  the  power  of  the  supervision 
of  balconies  remained  with  the  Council. 

Lord  Monkswell  said,  with  regard  to  Captain 
Swinton’s  question,  he  thought,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  better  for  him  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Coronation  Committee. 

Loans.— On  ihe  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  35,000/.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  a cemetery  ; Hammer- 
smith Borough  Council  2,000/.  for  works  at 
wharf  and  for  paving ; Battersea  Borough 
Council  2,285/.  for  electric-light  installation  ; 
St.  George's  (East)  Guardians  3,000/.  for  altera- 
tions at  the  infirmary  ; Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  150,000/.  for  additional  accommodation 
for  small-pox  patients  ; Kensington  Borough 
Council  7,540/.  for  paving  works,  and  23,429/. 
for  street  improvements  (sanction  to  loans) ; 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  5,600/.  for  electric 
lighting  works ; Wandsworth  Guardians 
11,870/.  for  extension  of  infirmary  ; Lambeth 
Guardians  5r>355^-  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  workhouse  and  infirmary  ; and  Bethnal 
Green  Guardians  5>69o/.  for  supplying  water  to 
the  infirmary. 

Paving  Works,  Millbank  — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
expenditure  of  a sum  not  exceeding  5,540/.  in 
respect  of  the  permanent  paving  works  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Millbank  Estate  and  on  the 
portion  of  Roehampton-street  leading  thereto 
be  sanctioned  ; that  the  work  be  carried  out  by 
the  Council  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor. 

Houses  Let  in  Lodgings. — It  was  agreed  to 
address  a letter  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  obtain  a decision  of  the  Courts 
as  to  whether  exemption  clauses  can  legally  be 
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inserted  in  by-laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings  ; 
and  asking  whether  the  Board  will  co-operate 
with  the  Council  with  this  object. 

Theatres,  &c. — Various  works  at  the  follow- 
ing buildings  were  agreed  to  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  : — 

Britannia  Theatre  (Mr.  B.  Crewe  for  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Crauford  and  C.  Hobson). 

London  Exhibitions,  Earl’s  Court  (Mr.  H. 
Hart). 

Theatre,  St.  Martin’s-lane  (Mr.  W.  G.  R. 
Sprague). 

Savoy  Theatre  (Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway  for  Mrs. 
R.  D’Oyly  Carte). 

Star  Music  Hall,  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey 
(Mr.  J.  Hart). 

Lyceum  and  Vaudeville  Theatres. — The 
Theatres  Committee  reported  : — 

“ On  October  S,  1901,  a sealed  notice  was  served 
by  direction  of  the  Council  on  the  owners  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  requiring  them  to  carry  out  certain 
structural  alterations  to  the  building.  An  intima- 
tion was  subsequently  received  from  Messrs.  Flad- 
gates  & Co.  to  the  effect  that  the  owners  appealed 
againstithe  notice  and  desired  that  their  appeal  might 
be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  as  provided  in  Section  11 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878  (41  and  42  Viet.,  c.  32), 
under  which  the  notice  was  served.  The 
Council,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
owners  of  the  theatre,  applied  to  his  Majesty’s 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator.  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  P.R  I B.A.,  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and  sat  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  on  March  19,  20,24,  and  25  last,  when 
Mr.  F.  F.  Daldy  represented  the  Council.  Mr.  E. 
Flint,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Clarke,  F.S.I.,  were 
retained  by  the  Council  as  expert  witnesses  to 
give  evidence  in  support  of  its  requirements. 
On  the  14th  inst.  the  arbitrator  summoned 
the  parties  before  him  at  his  offices  and  explained 
that  upon  the  terms  of  the  present  submission 
he  felt  great  difficulty  in  making  such  an  award 
as  would  dispose  of  the  questions  in  issue,  and 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  the  arbitration  bad 

been  held He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 

Council  on  the  one  hand  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatre  on  the  other  should  sign  and  address  to  him 
some  letter  or  other  form  of  authority  empowering 
him  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  any  require- 
ments he  may  consider  necessary  should  be  com- 
plied with.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Emerson  also 
apply  to  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  in  which  case  a 
sealed  notice  was  served  by  the  Council  on  the 
owners  of  the  building  on  January  22,  1901,  and 
appealed  against.  Mr.  Emerson  sat  as  arbitrator  in 
this  case  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  March 
18  last  and  15th  inst , the  Council  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Daldy,  and  Messrs.  Flint  and  Clarke  being 
retained  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  Council’s 
requirements.” 

The  Committee  recommended  accordingly 
and  the  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Reconstruction  of  Bridge. — The  Bridges 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  estimate  of  1,100/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Beckenham-lane  Bridge  be  approved,  and  that 
the  engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plans  and  specification. 

District  Surveyors’  Districts. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  recommended  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Council  on  November  19  last  resolved  to  amal- 
gamate the  two  districts  of  North-East  and  South- 
East  Deptford,  and  to  issue  advertisements  inviting 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  District  Surveyor 
for  the  new  district  thus  formed,  and  to  be  known 
as  Deptford  East.  Since  that  date,  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  fees  received  last  year 
in  respect  of  the  district  as  constituted  did  not 
amount  to  500/.,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
fees  received  in  succeeding  years  will  amount  to 
even  less.  By  the  standing  order  of  the 
Council  the  minimum  value  of  a district  is  fixed 
at  500/.  per  annum,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  other  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  district 
of  Deptford  East.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  best 
course  will  be  to  add  this  district  to  the  adjoining 
district  of  Greenwich,  which  is  at  present  supervised 
by  Mr.  B.  Tabberer.  We  have  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Tabberer  is  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  District 
Surveyor  within  the  enlarged  district  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  districts  of  Greenwich  and 
Deptford  East,  and  to  relinquish  all  private  practice 
within  such  district.  We  recommend  : — 

(a)  ‘That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  November  19,  1901,  in  regard  to  the  districts  of 
North-East  and  South-East  Deptford,  as  relates  to 
the  issue  of  advertisements  inviting  applications  for 
the  appointment  of  a District  Surveyor  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Deptford  East,  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  such  districts,  be  rescinded.’ 

(b)  ‘ That  the  district  of  Deptford  East  be  added  to 
the  district  of  Greenwich  on  condition  that  Mr.  B. 
Tabberer,  the  District  Surveyor  for  Greenwich,  do 
not  carry  on  business  as  an  architect,  surveyor,  or 
builder,  or  be  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a partner  or 
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otherwise,  interested  in  such  business  within  the 
district  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  districts 
of  Deptford  East  and  Greenwich,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  district  of  Deptford  East  and  Greenwich,  and 
that  this  arrangement  do  take  effect  on  and  after 
May  1, 1902.’  ” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Tenders  for  Electrical  Cars. — The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Highways  Committee 
were  agreed  to  : — 

(a)  “ That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co. 

be  accepted  for  the  supply,  for  the  sum  of  71,754/., 
of  100  double-decked,  double-bogie,  electrically 
equipped  cars,  required  for  use  on  the  London 
Countj'  Council  Tramways,  when  reconstructed  for 
electrical  traction " 

(b)  “ That  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co.  be  allowed  to 

sublet — (a)  to  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  the  manufacture  of  the  car-trucks  ; (b)  to 
the  Electrical  Railway  and  Tramway  Carriage 
Works  the  manufacture  of  the  car-bodies  ; (c)  to 
Messrs.  J.  G.  White  & Co.  the  manufacture  of  the 
car-ploughs  ; and  (d)  to  the  English  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Co.  the  manufacture  of  the  electrical 
equipment  and  motors,  for  the  cars  specified  in  the 
contract ” 

Tube  Raihvay  Bills.  — The  Parliamentary 
Committeesubmittedalong  Report  on  theaction- 
they  were  taking  in  Parliament  with  regard  to 
twenty-six  Bills  dealing  with  the  construction 
of  tube  railways  in  London,  and  recommended 
that  their  action  be  approved.  They  had  con- 
sidered the  Bills  from  many  points  of  view, 
particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  travelling  public 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  London  ; 
their  bearing  upon  the  housing  question,  and 
the  conveyance  of  persons  of  the  labouring 
classes.  It  appeared  quite  clear  that  all  the 
schemes  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  first  place  the  Committee 
regarded  the  Bills  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  routes  proposed  to  be  traversed,  and  after- 
wards they  directed  their  attention  to  the 
financial  proposals  which  the  Bills  contained. 

The  Highways  Committee,  also  reporting  on 
the  question  of  tube  railways,  remarked  that 
they  felt  very  strongly  the  urgent  necessity  of 
some  specially-constituted  body  being  esta- 
blished, to  which  new  schemes  for  the  provi- 
sion of  means  of  transit  in  London  might  be 
referred,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and 
systematic  action  in  the  matter.  They  re 
gretted  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  had  not 
seen  their  way  to  take  some  action  on  the  line 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  joint  committee. 
It  appeared  that  the  course  taken  ot  referring 
the  various  schemes  for  tube  railways  to  sepa- 
rate committees  of  Parliament  would  tend  to- 
make  the  task  of  the  Council  in  dealing  with 
— and,  if  necessary,  opposing — the  proposals  a 
somewhat  difficult  one. 

Mr.  Benn  observed  that  the  Council  was  in 
rather  an  unfortunate  position.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Council  would  accept  no 
responsibility  for  what  would  happen  if  no 
organised  system  were  adopted  for  dealing 
with  these  underground  railways,  which  were 
now  being  scrambled  for  by  speculators. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  hoped  some  of  the  schemes 
now  before  Parliament  would  not  become  law, 
but  the  Council  must  be  careful  not  to  offer 
any  check  to  the  improvement  of  means  of 
locomotion  in  London. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  preferred  shallow  under- 
ground tramways  to  tubes,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  largely- 
enhanced  cost  of  the  latter. 

After  further  discussion,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  moved  : — 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Committee  to  consider  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a branch  of  the  Architect's 
department  on  the  White  Hart-lane  estate,  Wood 
Green,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  details  under  a resident  architect, 
so  that  the  estate  may  be  developed  forthwith  by 
the  Works  Committee  supplying  materials  and 
labour,  the  resident  architect  supervising  such 
labour  under  the  direction  of  the  Council’s  Superin- 
tending Architect.” 

The  motion  was  lost.  The  Council  then 
adjourned. 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  Cecil  A- 
Sharp,  whose  appointment  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Constructional  Assistant  to  the  Council  was 
notified  in  our  issue  of  March  29,  has  subse- 
quently declined  the  post  on  finding  that  he 
could  not  retain  his  private  practice  along 
with  it. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

•er  Standard  School  for  Dudley  — 
ie  14th  inst.  a meeting  of  the  Dudley 
II  Board  was  held  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
new  upper  standard  school.  Alderman 
; Dunn,  who  presided,  moved  the  adoption 
report  of  the  Special  Committee,  remark- 
lat  Mr.  Bailey,  Architect  to  the  London 
.1  Board,  who  had  been  called  in  as  an 
t,  had  examined  the  nine  sets  of  corn- 
re  plans  sent  in,  and  considered  the  most 
le  ones  to  be  those  of  Messrs.  Barrowchffe 
dlcock,  of  Loughborough,  the  carrying 
f which,  he  was  assured,  would  come 
vithin  the  estimate  of  10,090/.  Mr.  F.  W. 

seconded,  remarking  that  the  main 
1 would  be  a two-story  building,  the  boys 
accommodated  on  the  lower  floor  and 
rls  in  the  upper  story.  The  resolution 
dopted. 

,v  Schools,  High  Brooms.— As  the  re- 
>f  a limited  competition,  in  which  six 
architects  took  part,  the  Southborough 
) School  Board  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  H. 
ge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  archi- 
)r  their  new  schools  at  High  Brooms. 
:leptic  Colony,  Langho. — The  time  for 
ng  competition  drawings  for  the  above, 
e Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint  Asylum 
nittee,  has  been  extended  to  May  2. 


Morgan  has  set  the  subjects — “ A Pair  of 
Semi-Detached  Villas3’  and  “A  Town  Dwell- 
ing to  be  Altered  to  Business  Premises.” 
These  are  now  being  worked  out,  two  months 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Bristol  Society 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
ds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
rY  —This  Society  held  its  last  meeting 
session  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  rooms 
.rk-street,  Leeds.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson, 

B A.,  was  elected  President  for  a second 
md  Mr.  R.  Wood  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bowman 
appointed  Vice-Presidents,  the  former 
re-elected.  It  was  mentioned  by  the 
ary  (Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley)  that  there  had 
m increase  of  twenty-six  in  the  member- 
f the  Society  during  the  year.  He  added 
while  professional  interests  had  been 
Hy  watched  over — notably  in  connexion 
he  proposed  new  building  by-laws  and 
ssessorship  of  the  recent  public  baths 
stitions — greater  attention  than  previously 
>een  paid  to  matters  of  public  interest, 
icing  the  steps  taken  by  the  Council  of 
Dciety  in  regard  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
,rial.  The  President  observed  that  the 
of  the  Society  had  been  consolidated  and 
>thened  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the 
Df  the  Council  during  the  ensuing  year 
1 be  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  to  pro- 
ncreased  facilities  for  students,  notably  in 
lishing  a Chair  of  Architecture  at  the 
shire  College — similar  to  that  at  Liver- 
It  was  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  allied 
;ies  and  independent  architects  of  the 
;y  would  combine  to  put  the  proposed 
■ upon  a sound  financial  basis. — Subse- 
;ly  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  F.S.A.,  of 
on.  gave  a lecture  on  “ Decorative 
ight  Iron  Work,”  showing  illustrations  of 
, mostly  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
iries,  from  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
ce,  examples  of  which  are  being  gradually 
:ted  and  carefully  classified  at  South  Ken- 
on.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  English 
is  far  outrivalled  their  continental  con- 
3 in  design  of  metal  work,  not  from  any 
itages  of  site  or  materials,  but  from  an 
e love  of  form  which  continental  crafts- 
notwithstanding  their  culture  and  civili- 
n,  were  unable  to  equal.  The  age  of 
ight  metal,  said  Mr.  Gardner,  had  passed, 
ilties  and  municipalities  will  not  now 
nd  the  necessary  amount  so  ungrudgingly 
lavishly  given  in  the  days  of  Louis  XI \ . 
XV.,  who  expended  many  million  livres 
1 this  one  craft.  Cast  iron  and  rolled  steel 
hastened  this  regrettable  decline.  — In 
osing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
. Oglesby  pointed  out  that  some  attention 
w being  given  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
neering  structures,  instancing  the  build- 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
orthern  Architectural  Association. — 
annual  report  of  this  Association  shows 
it  now  numbers  fifty-seven  Members, 
nty-four  Associates,  and  eighty  Students  ; 
n all.  The  report  summarises  the  work  of 
past  Session,  but  contains  no  special  point 
ibservation.  The  Sketching  Club  among 
students  is  said  to  have  proved  very 
essful,  and  a Designing  Class  has  been 
ied,  for  which  Mr.  W.  Glover  has  offered 
:s  for  the  two  best  designs.  Mr.  F.  W. 


dkimul  ouutn  ut  Architects. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Queen’s-road, 
Clifton,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills 
(President)  in  the  chair.  After  the  confirmation 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general 
meeting,  the  scrutineers  appointed  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  council  reported  that  the 
result  of  the  voting  was  as  follows  : — President, 
Mr.  Joseph  Wood  ; vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
G.  H.  Oatley  and  F.  W.  Wills  ; council  : 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Bernard,  F.  Bligh  Bond,  J.  H. 
La  Trobe,  Thomas  Nicholson,  W.  S.  Skinner, 
and  J.  Foster  Wood  ; hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan  ; associate  mem- 
bers of  council,  Messrs.  M.  A.  Green  and  T.  H. 
Weston.  The  annual  report  of  the  council  was 
then  read  by  the  hon.  secretary  and  the  audited 
accounts  presented,  and,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  President,  were  adopted.  A lecture 
devoted  to  architectural  research  was  then 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Atwood  Slater,  describing 
an  architectural  tour  undertaken  in  1880,  and 
detailing  the  architecture  and  incidents  of 
personal  concern  dependent  on  travel  met 
with  in  the  departments  of  Seine  Inferieure, 
Seine  and  Oise,  and  Seine,  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  France  as  far  as  Auxerre.  The  course 
of  the  Seine,  with  its  diverse  monuments,  was 
topographically  followed  from  Harfleur  to 
Paris,  and  subsequently  in  its  considerable 
ramification,  the  stately  River  Yonne,  Melun, 
Fontainebleau,  Sens,  and  finally  the  rich  town 
of  Auxerre  coming  under  consideration.  The 
lecturer  also  drew  special  attention  to  the 
advantage  derived  from  travelling  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  better  the  archaeological 
wealth  and  customs  of  the  French,  having 
a distinct  and  definite  line  of  study  and 
object  lesson  ever  in  view ; to  his  wide 
sympathy  with  the  French  people  ; to 
their  sumptuous  care  for  their  ancient  monu- 
ments, their  courtesy  and  reverential  manner 
of  hospitality  towards  English-speaking 
students  ; and  also  in  particular  to  the  un- 
suspicious, deferential  manner  in  which  they  are 
entertained  and  regarded  by  the  Ministerial 
authorities,  detailing  in  precise  biographical 
manner  his  experience  with  bourgeois  and 
with  peasant,  ecclesiastic  and  soldier.  He 
recorded  also  the  incidents  and  popular 
events  associated  with  travel,  as  study  and  the 
tide  of  time  goaded  him  onward,  the  wave  of 
diurnal  events  lying  upon  the  open  page  of 
history,  here  dishevelled,  here  streaked  with 
adverse  episode,  and  there  becalmed.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Slater  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  the  new  President,  thanked 
the  members  for  his  election,  and  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President 
(Mr.  Frank  Wills).  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Oatley,  and  supported  by  the  hon. 
secretary.  The  retiring  President  acknow- 
ledged the  vote,  and  referred  in  complimentary 
terms  to  the  assistance  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  the  hon.  secretary,  who 
had  consented  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for 
another  year.  The  proceedings  then  ter- 
minated 


A carefully-prepared  programme  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Paterson  is  convener,  consisting  of  (1)  Restora- 
tion of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and 
(2)  Design  for  a building  to  accommodate  the 
Fine  Art  Department  of  a University.  The 
programme  has  been  framed  on  lines  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  encourage  a more  severe  and 
careful  study  of  the  styles  of  architecture 
specified  in  the  Deed  of  Trust.  As  a further 
stimulus,  the  trustees  have  offered  a second 
prize  of  20/.,  should  the  quality  of  the  work, 
submitted  and  the  number  of  competitors 
warrant  this.  The  council  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  individual  applications  for  copies  of  the 
programme  have  far  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tion, based  on  former  competitions,  as  these 
already  number  upwards  of  seventy,  and  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.— The 
Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Session  1002-3 
states  that  one  member  has  been  added  to  their 
number,  and  one  has  died,  leaving  the  total 
roll  of  seventy-two  members  unaltered,  with 
ten  honorary  members.  The  Photographic 
Collection  Committee  have  now  completed  the 
set  of  architectural  photographs  brought 
together  in  connection  with  the  recent  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  arrangement  and  printing  of 

titles,  which  is  in  progress,  and  will  sbort]y  be 
completed.  The  intention  is  that  the  Photo- 
graphs now  brought  together,  illustrating  the 
architecture  of  Glasgow,  from  the  Cathedral 
down  to  buildings  of  the  most  recent  times, 
may  form  the  nucleus  of  a larger  collection,  in 
which  all  the  works  of  architectural  interest  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  will  be  in- 
cluded Space  has  been  provided  for  such  an 
extension  of  the  collection,  and  members  and 
other  architects  are  invited  to  present  to  the 
Institute  photographs  of  buddings  peeled  from 
their  designs,  and  coming  within  the  category 
mentioned,  that  they  may  form  of  “ 

collection.  The  ninth  triennial  competition 
for  the  Alexander  Thomson  Travelling  Student- 
ship  falls  to  be  held  this  year,  the  drawings  to  | 
be  lodged  with  the  secretary  by  December  26. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — A. 
meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton,  V.P. in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Penny 
exhibited  a book  of  psalms  in  German  and' 
Dutch  of  early  sixteenth  century  date,  also  a 
curious  finger  ring  of  red  sard  stone  from 
Italy  and  a bronze  stud,  part  of  a shield,  Saxon, 
of  the  ninth  century.  Mr.  Penny  afterwards 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Curiosities  Ii 
Have  Seen  in  and  About  Churches.”  After 
mentioning  several  examples  of  socalled  “ low- 
side”  windows  in  various  churches  more  or 
less  fairly  well-known  to  ecclesiologists,  he 
noticed  the  hagioscopes  in  the  church  at 
Bridgewater  and  the  three  recently  dis- 
covered at  Chard  Church  in  the  same  county,, 
and  then  described  the  unusual  recess  on  the 
exterior  of  Crewkerne  Church.  This  is- 
situated  at  the  south  east  corner  of  the  south 
transept  and  consists  of  a pointed  arch  between. 
two  buttresses,  the  space  above  being  roofed' 
over  with  stone  slabs,  thus  forming  an  arched 
recess  nearly  8 ft.  high  by  about  3 ft.  wide.  At 
the  back  against  the  wall  of  the  church  is  a 
stone  seat  iC  in.  wide  and  18  in.  high,  the  full 
length  of  the  recess,  the  floor  of  which 
is.  now,  about  16  in.  above  the  ground  outside. 
In  the  wall  above  the  seat  is  a niche, 
probably  for  a statue.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  this  recess?  Mr.  Penny  remarked  that  he 
remembered  when  a boy  seeing  a similar  con- 
struction outside  a church  in  Scotland,  which 
was  locally  said  to  have  been  a place  of 
penance.  A similar  tradition  existed  at  Crew- 
kerne, but  tradition  alone  was  not  conclusive. 
Might  it  not  have  been  the  bishop’s  seat  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  days  when 
churches  and  churchyards  were  the  general 
places  of  assembly  ? Outside  the  south  wall 
of  Cannington  Church  in  the  same  county, 
were  twelve  dedication  crosses  all  alike  and  m 
capital  preservation.  This  was  a very  unusual, 
arrangement,  as  it  was  customary  to  place 
three  on  the  east  wall,  three  on  the  west  wall,, 
and  three  on  the  north  and  south  walls  re- 
spectively. In  this  instance,  however,  the 
south  wall  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  avail- 
able space,  owing  to  the  buildings  of  Canning- 
ton  Nunnery  abutting  closely  upon  the  church. 

-A  paper  was  next  read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver 
" On  Some  Old  London  Views,”  which  was- 
well  illustrated  by  specially  prepared  maps- 
and  engravings  from  Mr.  Olivers  large  col- 
lection. The  maps  indicated  with  great  clear- 
ness the  sites  of  the  old  monastic  buildings  and 
churches  which  were  destroyed  at  the  time 
the  Great  Fire  and  subsequently.  Amongst 
the  ruins  were  old  London  Bridge,  St.  Ivath*r' 
ine’s,  The  Tower,  &c.  The  Chairman,  Ml. 
\V  J.  Andrew,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Rayson,  Mr. 
Patrick,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  papers. 


Savoy  Theatre. — A new  iron  and  glass  coverecu- 
wav  has  iust  been  completed  at  the  Savoy,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  alteration  of  the  levels  between  the- 
Savoy  Hotel  and  the  Strand.  The  St.  Pancras  Iron 
Co.  carried  out  the  work.  , . , .. 

LIBRARY,  Leeds.— The  new  library  which  the 
Leeds  Corporation  has  provided  for  Arm  ey  and 
district  has  just  been  opened.  The  buildlQg  1& 
Renaissance  in  style  with  dressings  of  Morley  stone. 
It  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Stocks  Hill  and  Wl-sley- 
place  and  the  principal  entrance  is  surmounted  by 
TcTock  tower,  which  also  contains  a fan  for 
extracting  vitiated  air  (rom  the  apartments  The 
0eneral  reading-room  is  60  ft.  9 in.  by  70  tt.  a 
there  is  a ladies8’  room,  whilst  on  the  lower  floor  is 
a reading-room  for  juveniles  60  tt.  9 in.  I ay  3^  • 

Mr.  Percy  Robinson,  of  Leeds,  prepared  the  design 
for  the  structure. 
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PART  II— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  15. — Flushing  and  Testing. 

LUSHING. — If  a drainage  system 
IQ  Swl  properly  designed  and  carried  ou 
special  flushing  appliances  are  as 
general  rule  unnecessary.  There  is  somethin 
radically  wrong  with  a drain  which  can  onl 
be  kept  clean  by  the  frequent  discharge  < 
large  volumes  of  fresh  water.  Perfect  join 
ing  and  true  alignment  of  the  pipes,  'goo 
gradients,  and  exclusion  of  sand  and  gravel  b 
means  of  silt  traps,  &c. , go  far  to  prever 
deposits  in  drains,  and  it  is  much  better  t< 
prevent  deposits  than  to  allow  them  to  forn 
even  though  a flushing  tank  is  provided  t 
ensure  their  periodical  removal.  The  dis 
charges  from  baths  and  butlers’  sinks  will  i 
many  cases  serve  to  keep  the  drains  clean,  i 
the  outlets  and  wastepipes  are  of  sufficier 
size.  Rainwater-pipes,  if  the  positions  ar 
carefully  selected,  are  also  of  great  service  ii 
rainy  districts,  although,  of  course,  the  flusl 
obtained  from  them  is  irregular  both  i 
■quantity  and  time.  This  disadvantage  migh 
be  reduced  by  running  the  rainwater  to  a larg 
storage  tank  from  which  a fixed  quantity  migh 
be  discharged  automatically  or  by  hand  a 
regular  intervals. 

■ s*mP^es^  form  of  flushing  arrangemen 
is  the  “tipper”  or  “tumbler,”  of  which  ai 
example  is  given  in  fig.  71.  These  are  mad. 
01  stoneware  in  various  sizes,  discharging  3 c 
10,  20,  and  33  gallons  respectively.  They  ar 
designed  for  fixing  under  waste-water  gullie 
and  rain-water  pipes,  and  may  be  ad  van 
tageously  used  in  places  where  the  water 
supply  is  strictly  limited.  The  collectec 
sewage  is  discharged  with  considerable 
velocity,  and  has  an  appreciable  influence  it 
xeeping  the  drains  free  from  deposits.  Th. 
illustrati0n  gives  a plan  and  section  o 
fnJ  l'tl,s  5-KalIon  tipper  fixed  under  a disl 
_,fhe  wa5te-pipes  and  rain-wate 
pipes  may  discharge  over  or  under  the  dish 
•a  trap  must,  of  course,  be  fixed  at  or  near  th. 


outlet  of  the  tipping  chamber  in  order  to  dis- 
connect the  waste-pipes  from  the  drain.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  to  overhead  (lushing 
tanks  supplied  with  fresh  water.  Oates  & 
Green’s  tank  (fig.  72)  of  this  kind  is  made  in 
two  sizes  to  discharge  5 and  10  gallons 
respectively.  The  tipper  A is  suspended  on 
pivots  in  the  tank  B,  and  revolves  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  rubber  buffers  C ; D is  a 
patent  concentrating  channel  introduced  to 
ensure  a solid  flush. 

Siphon  flushing  tanks  are  also  made  for  col- 
lecting and  discharging  sewage,  and  may  be 
used  where  the  water-supply  is  inadequate,  but 
only  comparatively  clean  water,  such  as  rain- 
water from  roofs  and  the  waste  water  from 
baths  and  lavatories,  ought  to  be  conveyed 
to  them.  Fig.  73  shows  Adams’s  flushing  tank 
of  this  type  ; it  is  made  of  cast-iron,  in  sizes  of 
from  15  to  100  gallons,  and  in  brown  or  straw 
glazed  ware  from  15  to  30  gallons.  Another 
variety,  made  by  the  same  firm,  requires  less 
depth  from  inlet  to  outlet  (fig.  74),  but  does  not 
act  with  a “dribble”  supply  ; an  ordinary  dis- 
charge from  a lavatory  or  butler’s  sink  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  start  the  siphon  when  the 
chamber  is  full.  Stoppers  are  provided  at  A 
and  B,  so  that  the  siphon  and  chamber  can  be 
cleaned  out  if  required.  Otheri  patent  siphons, 
such  as  Rogers  Field’s,  are  designed  for  use 
with  sewage  or  clean  water,  and  can  be  placed 
in  underground  chambers  constructed  of  con- 
crete or  brick,  or  in  a galvanised  iron  tank. 
The  construction  of  Field’s  flush-tank  (fig.  73 
is  simple.  The  long  leg  A of  the  siphon  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  the  trap- 
ping-box, B,  which  is  provided  with  an  arm  C 
for  connexion  to  the  flush-pipe;  the  dome,’ d’ 
forming  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon,  can  be’ re- 
moved for  inspection  and  repair.  A handhole 
is  formed  at  E,  so  that  the  trapping-box  can  be 
inspected  and  cleaned.  The  top  of  the  lorn* 
leg  is  so  designed  that  siphonic  action  is  started 
by  a drop-by-drop  supply. 

The  outlets  of  flush-tanks  must  be  freely 
ventilated  and  disconnected  from  the  drains- 
and  all  tanks  fed  with  sewage  must  be  peri- 
odically cleaned. 

A single  chamber  or  tank  may  be  fitted  with 


two  siphons  so  as  to  flush  two  drains  running 
in  different  directions  from  the  same  point ; 
the  siphons  can  be  arranged  to  discharge  alter- 
nately. 

The  size  of  the  flush-tank  must  be  governed 
by  the  diameter,  length,  and  inclination  of  the 
drain,  the  velocity  of  discharge  from  the  tank, 
and  the  nature  and  normal  flow  of  the  sewage. 
Very  few  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
made,  and,  consequently,  no  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Two  tests  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams 
deserve  mention.  The  drain  was  9 in.  in 
diameter,  and  had  a fall  of  1 in  200.  A 
discharge  of  472  gallons  started  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  5 ft.  per  second  • at  a 
distance  of  250  ft.  the  velocity  had  been 
reduced  to  4 ft.  per  second  ; at  650  ft.  it 
was  3 ft.,  and  at  1,600  ft.  2 ft.  per  second; 
and  this  velocity  was  slightly  reduced  during 
a further  flow  of  2,000  ft.  A discharge  of 
180  gallons  into  the  same  drain  started  with 
an  initial  velocity  of  about  4 ft.  2 in.  per  second, 
or  nearly  1 ft.  per  second  less  than  in  the  other 
test,  and  this  difference  was  approximately 
maintained  throughout  the  length  of  the  drain. 
If  we  assume  that  a velocity  of  less  than  3 ft. 
per  second  is  of  little  use,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  larger  and  more  rapid  discharge  was 
efficacious  for  a length  of  about  700  ft.,  and 
the  smaller  for  about  300  ft. 

House-drains  are  usually  of  smaller  diameter 
and  quicker  gradient,  and  high  velocities  can 
in  consequence  be  maintained  for  lunger  dis- 
tances. Smaller  quantities  of  water  will  there- 
fore suffice.  It  is  better  to  place  two  or  more 
flushing  cisterns  of  smaller  capacity  at  the 
heads  of  different  branch-drains  than  one  large 
cistern  at  the  head  of  the  principal  branch,  "it 
is  also  better  to  have  two  discharges  daily  from 
a tank  of  moderate  size  than  a single  discharge 
from  a tank  of  double  the  capacity.  Asa  rough 
and  ready  approximation,  the  normal  capacity 
of  the  flushing-tank  in  gallons  (for  house-drains) 
may  be  found  by  squaring  the  diameter  of  the 
drain  in  inches.  Thus,  a 4 in.  drain  may  have  a 
flush  of  16  gallons,  a 5-in.  25  gallon-,  and  a 
6-in.  36  gallons.  These  figures  must  be 
increased  as  the  gradients  are  diminished,  and 
as  the  length  of  the  drain  is  increased.  Assum- 
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ing  the  proper  gradient  of  a 4-in.  drain  to  be 
1 in  34  (see  Chapter  6),  and  that  the  drain  to  be 
flushed  has  a gradient  of  1 in  50,  add  (50  — 34 
= ) 16  gallons  to  the  normal  capacity,  and 
similarly  for  other  gradients.  Add  also  one 
gallon  for  every  20  ft.  length  of  drain  beyond 
100  ft. 

This  gives  us  the  empirical  formula— F = 

d2  + (£  — £1)  + where  F = capacity  of 

flushing  tank  in  gallons,  d — diameter  of  drain 
in  inches,  g = length  of  drain  divided  by  the 
fall,  gi=  length  of  self-cleansing  drain  divided 
by  the  fall  (=  34  for  4-in.  drains,  48  for  5-in., 
and  65  for  6-in. — See  Table  III.,  Chapter  6), 
and  l = length  of  drain  in  feet. 

Required  the  capacity  of  the  flushing-tank 
for  a 5-in.  drain  200  ft.  long,  laid  to  a gradient 
of  1 in  60. 

T~\  q ,/r  200-100  ,, 

F = o'  + (60-48)  + — — = 42  gallons. 

If  the  drains  are  much  too  large  for  their  work) 
greater  volumes  of  flushing  water  are  required- 
Thus,  if  a 9-in.  drain  is  laid  where  a 4-in.  drain 
would  suffice,  this  9-in.  pipe  will  require  more 
flushing  water  than  a 9-in.  sewer  in  which  the 
normal  flow  is,  say,  one-third  of  the  diameter. 
The  flushing  water  ought  to  be  sufficient,  when 
added  to  the  normal  flow,  to  increase  the 
depth  until  the  highest  velocity  is  attained — 
that  is  to  say,  the  pipe  must  be  from  half-full 
to  nearly  full. 

Flushing  siphons  may  be  too  large.  The 
rapid  discharge  of  large  siphons  often  forces 
paper  and  soil  from  the  main  into  the  branch 
drains,  or  siphons  the  water  from  the  gully- 
traps.  We  have  seen  that  the  velocity  is  the 
same  whether  a drain  is  flowing  full  or  half 
full,  and  as  deposits  accumulate  on  the  invert 
and  not  on  the  crown,  the  depth  of  the 
flow  need  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of 
the  drain.  Of  course,  the  flushing  water 
enters  the  drain  at  a high  velocity,  which  is 
gradually  reduced  until  the  normal  velocity 
due  to  the  gradient  of  the  drain  is  reached. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule  as  to  the  size  of  the  siphon,  but 
for  general  purposes  the  diameter  of  the  outlet- 
leg  ought  not  be  much  more  than  half  that  of 
the  drain  to  be  flushed.  In  the  case  of  long 
outfall  drains — which  are  usually  of  greater 
diameter  than  any  of  the  branches— small 
tanks  may  be  provided  at  the  heads  of  the 
principal  branches,  and  a larger  one  at  some 
suitable  point  in  the  outfall. 

Penstocks  are  sometimes  fixed  in  the  man- 
holes of  sewers  to  dam  the  sewage  back  ; on 
raising  the  penstock,  the  sewage  escapes  with 
an  increased  velocity,  and  so  flushes  the  sewer 
below.  This  method  of  flushing  has  obvious 
disadvantages,  and  cannot  be  recommended 
for  house-drains. 

Testing. — However  carefully  the  construction 
of  drains  may  have  been  supervised  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  they  are  absolutely  water- 
tight and  airtight  unless  a positive  test  is 
applied.  The  Urban  and  Rural  Model  By-laws 
contain  no  provisions  on  this  subject ; they 
merely  state  that  the  joints  of  drain-pipes  must 
be  “watertight,”  but  the  onus  of  proof  or 
disproof  appears  to  rest  with  the  authority,  and 
not  with  the  person  who  constructs  the  drain. 
The  London  Drainage  By-laws  are  more  ex- 
plicit. The  seventh  paragraph  of  By-law  4 
states  that  all  drains,  except  those  for  the 
drainage  of  the  subsoil,  must  be  “ so  constructed 
as  to  be  watertight  and  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  a pressure  of  at  least  2 ft.  head 
of  water.”  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this 
provision  renders  the  water-test  compulsory, 
or  whether  it  allows  the  pneumatic  test,  with 
the  same  pressure  per  square  inch,  to  be 
adopted.  In  our  opinion,  the  wording  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these 
two  readings  : the  preposition  “ of  ” after 
“ pressure  ” is  not  synonymous  with  “ equal 
to,”  and  the  statement  of  the  pressure  as 
“head  of  water”  and  not  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  leaves,  we  think,  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. When  we  remember  that  in  the  event 
of  stoppage  a drain  is  subjected  to  water- 
pressure,  it  is  clear  that  a test  of  the  same 
nature  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other. 

Drains  ought  to  be  tested  before  they  are 
covered  with  concrete,  so  that  defects  can  be 
easily  repaired.  Long  drains  must  be  tested 
in  sections,  so  that  the  head  of  water  in  any 
part  does  not  exceed  8 or  10  ft.  Excessive 
pressure  may  burst  the  joints,  as  the  test  must 
obviously  be  applied  long  before  the  cement 


has  attained  its  ultimate  strength.  The  resis- 
tance of  neat  cement  to  direct  tension  will  in  a 
few  hours  be  much  greater  than  the  water- 
pressure  here  recommended,  but  it  is  the 
adhesive  rather  than  the  tensile  resistance 
which  is  called  into  play,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  many  drain-pipes  prevents  the 
cement  adhering  firmly  in  a short  time ; 
for  this  reason,  the  spigots  and  sockets 
of  drain  - pipes  ought  to  be  roughly 
scored  before  being  burnt.  A quick-setting 
cement  allows  the  water-test  to  be  applied 
almost  as  soon  as  the  drain  is  laid,  but  such 
cement  may  expand  in  setting  and  burst  off  the 
collars  of  the  pipes.  It  is  better  to  use  a cool 
slow-setting  cement,  and  to  allow  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  (sa)-,  two  days)  to  elapse  before 
the  test  is  applied.  Admixture  with  sand 
retards  the  setting  of  cement,  and  it  is  often 
convenient  to  use  a rich  mortar  (say  1 part  of 
cement  to  £ or  J part  of  sand)  in  order  that  the 
test  may  be  carried  out  and  the  trench  filled  up 
without  loss  of  time. 

To  apply  the  water  test,  the  lower  end  of  the 
length  to  be  tested  must  be  stopped,  usually 
by  means  of  a drain-plug,  and  a bend  and 
stand-pipe  not  less  than  2 ft.  high  must  be 
fixed  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  drain  must  then 
be  filled  with  water.  The  water  should  remain 
in  the  drain  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  this  time  it  retains  its  original  level  in 
the  stand-pipe,  the  drain  may  be  approved. 
If  the  level  is  lowered,  the  leaks  must  be  dis- 
covered, the  water  drawn  off,  the  joints  re- 
paired, and  the  drain  again  tested.  Manholes 
ought  to  be  tested  in  a similar  manner,  after 
plugging  the  drain-pipes  and  traps.  The 
London  by-laws  clearly  specify  that  every 
means  of  access  to  a drain  must  be  watertight 
up  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground-surface 
or  roadway. 

When  a length  of  drain  has  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results,  the  concrete  covering  can 
be  laid,  and  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  pipes  till  this  is  done.  If  the  level 
of  the  water  remains  constant,  no  disturbance 
has  taken  place,  and  the  filling  of  the  trench 
can  be  completed.  Where  the  drains  are  not 
covered  with  concrete,  the  trench  must  be 
filled  very  carefully,  the  material  being  well 
packed  around  the  pipes.  In  many  cases  the 
test  may  with  advantage  be  repeated  some 
time  after  the  trenches  have  been  filled,  so  that 
defects  caused  during  this  operation  or  by 
settlement  of  the  foundations  may  be  dis- 
covered before  the  building  is  occupied. 

Drain  plugs  or  stoppers  are  of  two  principal 
kinds — disc-plugs  and  bag-stoppers.  The  disc- 
plug  or  stopper  shown  in  fig.  76  is  known  as 
Jones’s  patent  expanding  screw  stopper.  It 
consists  of  two  discs  of  galvanised  iron  or  brass, 
between  which  a moulded  rubber  ring  is  fixed. 
By  turning  the  handle  in  one  direction  the 
discs  are  brought  closer  together,  and  the 
indiarubber  is  thereby  compressed  and  forced 
outwards  from  r in.  to  3 in.,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  stopper.  The  illustration  shows  a 
centre  outlet  fitted  with  an  indicator  ; if  the 
latter  is  suspended  from  a fixed  point,  the 
slightest  leakage  in  the  drain  can  be  detected 
by  observing  the  gauge.  Bag-stoppers  are 
more  portable.  The  bag  is  cylindrical  in 
shape  (fig.  77),  and  after  being  placed  in  the 
drain  is  inflated  by  means  of  a small  air-pump 
until  the  required  pressure  is  attained.  The 
escape  of  air  is  prevented  by  turning  the  tap  at 
A.  Bag-stoppers  are  also  made  with  central 
outlets,  so  that  part  of  the  testing  water  can  be 
allowed  to  escape  before  the  air  is  released 
from  the  bag. 

Very  long  outfall  drains  without  manholes 
may  require  one  or  more  access-pipes  at  con- 
venient places  for  the  insertion  of  the  stopper, 
so  that  the  drain  can  be  tested  in  two  or  more 
sections.  A cross  section  of  Winser’s  access- 
pipe  for  this  purpose  is  given  in  fig.  78.  It 
has  an  arched  stoneware  cover  resting  in  a 
deep  oblong  socket.  When  the  test  has  been 
applied,  the  cover  is  placed  in  position  and 
entirely  covered  with  cement-mortar.  The 
drain  between  an  intercepting  chamber  and  a 
sewer  can  be  easily  tested  if  an  access-pipe  of 
this  kind  is  laid  in  the  drain  near  the  sewer. 

The  Smoke  Test  has  been  very  largely 
adopted,  but  is  not  as  certain  as  the  water 
test.  After  stopping  all  openings,  pungent 
smoke  is  forced  into  the  drain  by  means  of  a 
smoke  machine  connected  with  one  of  the 
plugs.  This  method  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, but  the  water  test  is  now  generally  pre- 
ferred by  sanitarians.  Smoke  rockets  are 
useful  for  the  preliminary  testing  of  old  drains, 
and  may  reveal  sufficient  defects  to  induce  the 


building  owner  to  decide  upon  a new  system 
of  drainage,  but  the  smoke  test,  however 
applied,  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

The  pneumatic  test  consists  in  pumping  air 
into  the  stopped  drain  until  a certain  pressure 
is  attained.  This  pressure  is  recorded  on  a. 
gauge,  and  any  reduction  after  pumping  has- 
ceased  shows  that  there  is  a leak,  but  the 
position  of  the  leak  cannot  be  located  as  easily 
as  with  the  water  test  or  smoke  test.  This- 
method  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON: 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the- 
Art  Union  of  London  was  held  on  Thursday  at 
the  Lecture  Hall.  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. 
Lord  Windsor  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  Fleet-Surgeon  A.  T.  Corrie,. 
Messrs.  T.  O.  Donaldson,  W.  Edwards,  jun., 
Fredk.  Morris  Fry,  John  Mackrell,  J.  Biddulph 
Martin,  M.P.,  and  John  Sparkes. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  C.  Marriott)  read  the- 
sixty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Council.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  death,  since  the  last- 
annual  meeting,  of  Sir  T.  Lucas,  Mr  Augustus 
Thorne,  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  ; and  the 
Council  went  on  to  refer  to  the  year  as- 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Society 
from  the  importance  of  its  presentation 
picture,  “ Victoria  Victrix.”  The  etching  had) 
not,  perhaps,  met  with  that  wide  appre- 
ciation which  the  interest  of  the  subject 
had  justified  the  Council  in  expecting,  but  they 
believed  that  as  time  went  on  and  the  great  and 
solemn  events  of  last  year  revealed  themselves 
in  their  true  historical  perspective,  the  picture 
would  be  valued  and  sought  after  not  only  for 
its  beauty  and  its  accuracy,  but  also,  and  the 
point  was  worth  dwelling  upon,  as  the  only  pub- 
lished record  of  its  character,  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pageants  in  the  world's  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  prolongation  of  the  South 
African  war,  the  year  had  been  one  of  some- 
what more  than  average  success.  After  pro- 
viding for  engravings,  the  Council  had  been- 
able  to  devote  the  sum  of  562/.  to  prizes  to  be 
drawn  for  that  day,  making,  with  the  consola- 
tion prizes  awarded  during  the  year  to  unsuc- 
cessful members  of  ten  consecutive  years’ 
standing,  a total  of  218  prizes. 

Among  the  works  of  art  specially  selected  by  the 
Council  for  prizes  are  [the  Report  proceeded]  a 
bronze  statuette  “ Hero,”  by  Miss  Margaret  Giles 
a bronze  statuette  “ Boy  at  the  Stream,”  after  Foley, 
K.A  ; six  copies  in  electro  silver  of  a new  and 
original  inkstand  designed  for  the  Society  by  Miss 
K.  J.  Harris  ; twenty  pomegranate  flower-bowls  in 
Doulton  ware  ; six  dragon  jugs  in  Copeland  ware  ; 
six  pairs  of  Doulton  vases  ; twelve  Meduza  Tazza 
(electro  bronze)  ; six  framed  electro  silver  bas- 
reliefs,  “ The  Descent  of  Venus,”  after  Etty, 
R.  A.  As  the  subject  for  the  presentation 

plate  of  the  coming  year  the  Council' 

have  selected  a painting  by  Mr.  Yeend 
King,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colour,  which  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Fold  Yard  ” was  exhibited  in  the  Royal- 
Academy  of  1900.  . . . The  present  picture  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  best  style, 
and  it  has  been  most  sympathetically  translated  into 
black  and  white  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray,  R.P.E.  . . . 
The  Council  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  under 
the  new  Commonwealth  tariff,  as  revised  to  Decem- 
ber 31  last,  engravings  and  etchings  are  admitted 
into  all  the  Australian  Colonies  duty  free.  It  is 
understood  that  the  tariff  may  yet  undergo  some 
revision;  but  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  this 
exemption  should  remain  in  force,  the  Society  s 
operations  in  Australia  should  receive  considerable 
encouragement.  . . . 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  referred  with  regret  to  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in  enforcing 
legislation  which  crippled  the  laudable  opera- 
tions of  the  Union  in  that  colony.  Not  only 
had  the  Union  been  the  means  of  increasing  a 
love  for  art,  but  even  at  the  present  time, 
when  art  was  more  appreciated  than  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  new  subscribers 
had  become  impressed  with  the  value  ol  she 
Union  and  felt  impelled  to  replace  some  of 
their  pictorial  decorations  with  the  productions 
of  the  Art  Union.  . .. 

Mr.  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  and  members  of  the  Council  were 
re-elected.  The  prizes  were  then  drawn  for. 

RESTORATION  OF  PARISH  CHURCH,  CLAPHAM.— ■ 
This  building  is  to  be  restored.  Professor  Beresford 
Fite  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Garrett  & Sons 
the  builders. 
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DESIGN  FOR  CENTRAL  OFFICES  AND 
PUBLIC  HALL,  THAMES  EMBANK- 
MENT. 

HIS  design  was  prepared  some  time 
since  lor  a large  site  then  vacant  at 
Whitefriars  fronting  the  Embankment, 
-for  a combination  of  offices,  warehouses,  and 
printing  works,  with  a great  public  hall  for  reli- 
gious meetings.  The  buildings  were  arranged 
with  a central  mass  to  emphasise  that  they 
formed  grouped  departments  of  one  organisa- 
tion the  importance  of  which  was  to  be 
expressed  both  in  the  building  and  the  site. 
Surrounding  rights  of  light  indicated  the 
advisability  of  setting  back  the  upper  stories, 
internal  areas  were  provided  and  smoke  and 
ventilating  shafts  were  grouped  in  the  central 
.tower. 

Beresford  Pite. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

We  give  this  week  two  designs  for  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Silvester  Sparrow  ; one  being 
shown  in  one  of  our  lithograph  plates,  and  the 
other  in  the  engraving  on  this  page. 

The  window  shown  in  the  lithograph  was 
designed  and  made  by  the  artist  for  the  parish 
church  of  Lledrod,  near  Aberystwith.  The 
subject  is  “ Christ  the  Sower — the  Augels 
Reaping”;  the  whole  subject  being  sug- 
gested by  the  text  “ He  that  soweth  the  good 
seed  is  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  reapers  are  the 
angels.” 

The  other  illustration  is  from  a coloured 
cartoon  for  a stained-glass  panel.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  expressed  in  it  is  that  the  lov? 
of  Christ,  typified  by  the  flower  of  Love  spring- 
ing from  the  sacrificial  crown  of  thorns,  draws 
all  Humanity  to  itself. 

Our  readers  will  recognise,  we  think,  both 
in  the  designs  and  in  the  feeling  which  it  is 
■sought  to  express  in  them,  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
stained  glass  windows. 


OFFICES  IN  MOORGATE-STREET. 
The  building  represented  is  the  first  portion 
of  a scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  head 


for  a Stained  Glass  Panel.  By  Mr.  Silvester 


offices  of  The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  and  is  so  arranged  as 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
offices  pending  execution  of  the  remainder. 
The  ground  on  which  this  portion  is  erected 
being  under  separate  tenure,  there  were  also 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with  requiring  the  build- 
ing to  be  so  designed  as  to  be  adaptable  for 
separate  holding  and  occupation,  and  com- 
plete in  itself  for  that  purpose. 

The  illustration  shows  the  front  in  Moorgate- 
street.  There  is  another  frontage  in  Moorgate- 
place,  at  the  rear,  and  a public  passage-way,  at 
the  street  level,  passes  under  the  building  from 
one  street  to  the  other.  Portland  stone  and 
gauged  red  brick  have  been  used  for  the  fronts, 
with  dark  Norwegian  granite  base.  The 
passage-way  is  faced  and  vaulted  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the 
granite  base  continued  through  ; the  roofs  and 
turret  are  covered  with  Westmoreland  slating. 
The  lantern,  and  finishings  to  turret,  also  the 
clock-casing  and  supports,  are  executed  in 
copper. 

The  general  contract  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  the  copper  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ewart  & Son,  and  the 
carving  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Atkin  Berry,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Kidner  & 
Berry,  is  the  architect.  The  drawing  was  in  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year. 


EXPRESS  DAIRY  CO.’S  PREMISES, 
LUDGATE-HILL. 

This  building,  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Young  & Hall,  has  a 
frontage  of  17  ft.  6 in.,  and  a depth  of  building 
about  67  ft.  The  basement  contains  a smoking- 
room  the  entire  length  of  the  main  building, 
with  a small  scullery  and  boiler-house  behind. 
The  ground  floor  and  first  floor  are  luncheon 
| and  tea  rooms  ; the  second  floor  private  rooms, 
j with  lavatory  accommodation  ; and  the  third 
floor  contains  the  kitchen,  scullery,  storerooms, 

I &c.  The  front  of  the  building  is  entirely  of 
Doulting  stone,  the  walls  of  the  basement  are 
; lined  entirely  with  glazed  tiles,  and  the  ground 
; and  first  floor  with  faience  ware  made  by 
| Messrs.  Whitehead  & Co. 
j The  general  builders  were  Messrs.  L H.  & 
R.  Roberts  ; the  heating  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Ivinnell,  the  lifts  by  the  B.  and  S. 


rrow. 


Folding  Gate  Co.,  the  fireproof  floors  byi 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  and  the  electric  lighting  byi 
Messrs.  Coleby. 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  CLUB  AT 
WEMBLEY. 

This  clubhouse  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frank) 
H.  Jackson,  architect,  to  be  the  social  meeting-c 
place  of  the  estate  residents— ladies  and  gentle-i 
men — with  a drawing-room  and  dining-roomi 
for  the  former,  dining-room,  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms  for  the  latter,  and  at  the  rear  a 
large  ballroom  or  concert-hall,  with  musici 
gallery  and  conservatory,  for  general  on 
private  use. 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
bedrooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  mayi 
be  friends  of  the  members. 

Provision  for  steward's  offices,  &c., 
arranged. 


VILLA  RESIDENCES,  SHANGHAI. 

These  houses  were  designed  by  Messrsr 
Kingsmill  & Atkinson,  English  architects  praci| 
tising  at  Shanghai. 

The  architects  sent  us  no  description  of  thil 
work  or  materials,  merely  the  plans  and  5 1 
photograph  ; but  they  may  be  of  interest  as  ad 
example  of  domestic  architecture  in  one  of  ou> 
colonies. 


The  Parish  Church,  Lyng.— The  Vicar  o 
Lyng,  Somersetshire,  asks  for  contributions  to  d 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  SI 
Bartholomew,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,500/.  Th 
church,  formerly  a “capella”  of  the  abbey,  com 
prises  a nave  with  north  and  south  porches,  and  t 
fine  west  window,  a chancel,  and  a westers 
embattled  tower  60  ft.  high.  The  masonry,  floor 
ing.  and  roofing  have  greatly  decayed.  The  Bend 
dictine  Abbey  was  founded  and  dedicated  to  oir 
Saviour  and  St.  Peter  by  KiDg  Alfred  as  a memoriz 
of  his  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  which  i 
situated,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tone  am 
Parret,  within  the  parish  of  Lyng.  The  abbe! 
church,  rebuilt  in  13’r,  possessed  an  annual  revenu 
estimated  at  209/.  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  b 
Robert  Hamlyn,  the  last  Abbot.  A fund  has  bee< 
raised  for  the  reparation  of  the  monument  erecte 
on  the  site  of  the  abbey  at  Athelney  Hill.  In  tl 
vicinity,  at  Newton  Park,  was  found,  in  1693,  tl 
••  King  Alfred’s  Jewel, ' now  preserved  in  the  Asft 
molean  Museum,  Oxford. 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
tions under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Kensington , South.— That  the  resolution  reported 
to  the  Council  on  January  21,  1902,  with  reference 
■to  the  erection  of  a block  of  residential  flats  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  13, 15,  17,  19,  and  2r,  Abingdon  Villas, 
:Kensington,  be  varied  by  the  addition  after  the 
words  “ not  to  build  to  a height  exceeding  16  ft.  on 
.the  plot  of  land  coloured  green  on  the  said  plans  ” 
of  the  words  “ such  height  being  however  exclusive 
•of  lantern  lights  not  exceeding  in  area  one-half 
the  area  of  the  corridor  to  be  erected  on  the  said 
plot  and  not  exceeding  in  height  3 ft. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Norwood. — Houses  on  the  northern  side  of  S'-. 
Louis-road,  Auckland  Hill,  West  Norwood,  between 
St.  Bernard’s-road  and  St.  Gothard’s-road  (Mr. 
■R.  Pippette). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Buildings,  with  one-story  shops  in 
front,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  22 2,  224,  226,  and  22S, 
Lavender  Hill,  Battersea  (Mr.  E H.  Henry  for  the 
trustees  of  the  late  M.  Whiting). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  addition,  to  be  used  as  a 
larder,  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  23.  Victoria- 
road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  Holdstock  & Mould  for 
-Mrs.  B.  E.  L.  Porter). — Consent. 

Brixton. — Houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Coldharbour-lane,  Cam- 
'berweU,  between  Nos.  76  and  84  (Mr.  E.  E.  Bird 
for  Mr.  E.  Bird). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A three-story  building,  with  projecting 
one-story  addition,  on  the  west  side  of  Lordship- 
lane,  East  Dulwioh,  at  the  corner  of  Ashbourne- 
grove  (Messrs.  R.  C.  Harrison  & Son  for  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A bay  window  in  fiont  of  No.  20, 
d'erncroft-avenue.  Platt's-lane,  Hampstead  (Mr. 
C.  H.  Quennell  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Hart).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — An  addition  to  a one-story  building 
at  the  rear  of  No.  184,  Brownhill-road.  Catford, 
abutting  upon  St.  Fillans-road  (Mr.  H.  Amey).— 
•Conseqt 

Lewisham. — Two  one-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  a house  known  as  “ The  Acacias.”  on 
the  west  side  of  High-street,  Rushey-green,  Lewis- 
ham (Mr.  C.  Farley  for  Mr.  W.  Howell).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porticoes  at  the  entrances  to  Nos.  30 
and  32,  Leyland-road,  Lee  (Mr.  E.  Letters  fer  Mr. 
R.  B.  A.  Chambers). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A wood  and  glass  porch  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Swiss  Cottage  public-house,  Stanstead- 
•road,  Forest  Hill  (Messrs.  Watney,  Combe,  Reid,  & 
•Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — Projections  to  a block  of  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  164  to  182, 
Oxford-street,  such  projections  to  consist  of  twenty 
balconies  at  the  first-floor  level,  balcony  railings  on 
the  main  cornice  at  the  fifth-floor  level,  &c.  (Mr. 
OR.  Il  Atkinson  for  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring,  junior). — Con- 
sent. 

Strand. — Oriel  windows  in  front  of  an  office 
•building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  62,  63,  64 
and  65,  Charing  Cross,  Strand  (Mr.  G.  R.  Julian 
for  the  Canadian  {Pacific  Railway  Company). — 
Consent. 

Strand. — A building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  27  and 
dS,  Pall-mall,  and  Nos.  24  and  25,  St.  James's- 
square,  St.  James’s,  with  projecting  piers  and  bal- 
conies (Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  for  the  Wilkinson  Sword 
•Company).— Consent. 

Strand. — A balcony,  at  the  first  floor  level,  in  front 
of  No.  24,  Pall-mall,  St.  James’s  (Mr.  A.  C.  Forrester 
tor  Messrs.  Hoby  & Gullick).— Consent. 

Clapham. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  Mr.  F.  Eaton 
<or  consent  to  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  on 
the  southern  side  of  Abbeville-road,  Clapham,  to 
abut  upon  Crescent-lane.— Agreed. 

Battersea. — A one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of 
.TJo.  80,  St.  John's-road,  Battersea,  to  abut  upon 
Aliewal-road  (Mr.  W.  H.  Boney  for  Messrs.  H. 
Roland  & Co.). — Refused. 

Hackney , Central. — A one-story  addition  at  the 
•flank  of  No.  1,  Church-road,  De  Beauvoir  Town, 
Kingsland,  to  abut  upon  De  Beauvoir-road  (Mr. 
T.  G.  Woods-). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — A three-story  bay  window  in  front 
•of  No.  31,  Steeles-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  J. 
Strachan  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Pearce).— Refused. 

Hampstead — Erection  of  iron  and  glass  covered- 
ways  in  front  of  the  porches  at  Nos.  50,  62,  64,  and 
70,  Belsize-park-garden?,  and  No.  6,  Belsize-grove, 
South  Hampstead  (Mr.  T.  H.  Pankhurst). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — One  story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  120  and  122,  Sydenham-road,  Lower 
■•Sydenham  (Mr.  F.  Theobalds  for  Mr.  W.  Cooper). 
— Refused. 

Kensington , South. — A building  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Warwick-road,  South  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  A. 
Large  for  Messrs.  Bishops  & Son). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — A wood  and  iron  sign  in  front 
of  No.  11.  Church-street,  Kensington  (Messrs.  L. 
•Cockerell  & S>n  for  Mr.  S.  Keightley).  — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — Stone  piers  to  the  boundary 
railings  and  an  addition  to  the  porch  of  St.  Cyprian’s 


Church,  Glentworth-street,  Upper  Park-place,  St 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  W.  Bucknall  and  J.  N.  Comper) 
Refused.  J F '' 

Walworth. — The  retention  of  a wooden  hood  over 
the  entrance  in  York-street  to  the  Walworth  Work- 
ing Mens  Club,  Walworth-road,  Newington  (Messrs. 
Spalding  & Spalding).— Refused. 

Woolwich. — A one-story  addition  in  front  of  the 
Edinburgh  Castle  public-house,  No.  no.  Samuel- 
street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  J.  Rowland  for  Mr.  A.  R. 
Neale). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. — A building,  to  be  used 
as  a fermenting-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Bath- 
street,  Bethnal  Green,  at  the  corner  of  Lisbon- 
street  (Messrs.  W.  Bradford  & Sons  for  Messrs. 
Mann,  Crossman,  & Paulin).— Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — Re-erection  of  a building, 
used  as  offices  and  a lodge,  on  the  south  side  of 
Three  Mill-lane,  Bromley-by-Bow  (Messrs.  Wigg. 
Oliver,  Hudson  & Co.  for  Messrs.  Kemball,  Bishop 
& Co.,  Ltd.) — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — A two-storv  building  at  the 
rear  of  Nos.  2 and  4.  De  Beauvoir-road,  Hackney 
(Messrs.  A.  Weibkiug  & Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Mr.  W. 
Peck)  — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A one-story  building  at  the  rear  of 
Nos.  255  and  257,  Upper  Richmond-road,  Putney 
(Messrs.  Bartlett  & Ross  for  Mr.  G S.  Hearn). — 
Consent. 

Poplar. — A one-storv  shed  and  a one-story  office 
building  at  the  East  India  Docks,  Poplar  (Mr.  T. 
Hardy  for  the  London  and  East  India  Dock  Com- 
pany).— Refused. 

Chelsea  — A one-storv  smoking  room  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  50,  Cidogan-place,  Chelsea  (Mr. 
J.  D.  Coleridge  for  Mr.  R.  Ward). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  stable  building  With  the 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of  two 
streets  leading  from  Troy-town  to  Peckham-rye, 
Peckham  (Mr.  W.  L Dowton  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Atkin 
son). — Refused. 

Haggerston. — Buildings,  to  be  used  as  stables  and 
workshop0,  on  the  east  side  of  Ivy-lane,  Hoxton 
(Mr.  S.  Skrimshire  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Pearce). — 
Refused. 

Lambeth,  North  f— Buildings  on  the  sites  of  Nos. 
8,  9,  10  and  ir,  C fllege-street,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth  (Mr.  C.  A.  Sharp  for  Messrs.  H.  Smith  & 
Son). — Refused. 

Kensington,  North. — Conversion  of  Nos.  6r,  63, 
and  65,  Chepstow-place,  Kensington,  into  one 
building  (Messrs.  Coles  & Co.  for  Mr.  W.  J.  R. 
Vezey). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A building  on  the  east  side  of 
Vallance-road,  Whitechapel,  at  the  corner  of  Dur- 
ward-street  (Mr.  T.  G.  Charlton  for  Mr.  J.  War- 
schawsky)  — Refused. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand.— Deviations  from  the  plans  certified  by 
the  district  surveyor,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a block  of  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  70  and  71,  Jermyn-street,  and  No.  25,  Burv- 
street,  St.  James's  (Mr.  R.  .Morphew  for  Mr.  G.  F. 
Harrington). — Consent. 

C,7y._Deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by  the 
district  surveyor  90  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
rebuilding  of  the  stable  premises  at  the  rear  of 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Hutton-street.  and 
the  east  side  of  Primrose  Hill,  City  (Mr.  H.  A 
Satchell  for  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd).— Consent. 


Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Projections. 

Slrandfi — An  angle  tower,  six  oriel  windows,  and 
lconies  to  a proposed  block  of  buildings  on  the 
jth-east  side  of  Jermvn-street,  St.  James’s,  at  the 
rner  of  Bury-street  (Mr.  R.  Morphew  for  Mr. 
F.  Harrington).— Consent.  _ 

Woolwich. — The  rebuilding  of  No.  59,  V ellington- 
eet,  and  No.  1,  Brewer-street,  Woolwich  (Mr. 
P.  Monckton  for  Captain  R.  A.  Ogilby  and  ,Mr. 

. E Champion).— Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Two  blocks  of  three-story  flats 
the  west  side  of  Church-path,  Stoke  Newington, 
the  rear  of  Nos.  6S  to  74.  Albion-road  (Mr.  A.  I . 
jment). — Consent. 

Islington,  East.— 'No  order  with  respect  to  the 
plication  of  Messrs.  Wagstaff  & Sons  on  behalf  of 
r.  F.  Courthorpe,  for  consent  to  the  erection  of 
studio  and  workshop  building  at  the  rear  of  No. 

, Highbury-park,  Islington.— Agreed. 

Chelsea.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
No.  16,  Hans-p’.ace,  Chelsea  (Messrs.  Gaslake  & 
3.). — Refused.  , .. 

Marylebone,  East.— A three-story  addition,  partl> 

, the  site  of  a porch,  at  No  os,  Sassex-phtce, 
egent's  Park  (Mr.  J.  Emblin-Walker  (or  Mr.  H.  B. 
ipley).— Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Hammersmith  f-A  block  of  residential  flats ; on 
,e  noith  side  of  Blvthe-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr. 

. H.  Fox  for  Mr.  T.  Pocklington).— Consent. 

Width  of  Wav , Line  of  Frontage,  and  Space 
at  Rear. 

Fulham. — A building  on  the  southern  side  of 
dith-villas  and  the  northern  side  of  Conan-street. 
ulharn  (Mr  W.  Cave) -Refused. 


Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Islington,  West. — Retention  of  a wooden  sign- 
board on  the  south-west  9ide  of  Holloway-road, 
Islington,  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Marlborough 
Theatre  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Purcell). — 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A wood  and  iron  vestibule  at  the 
side  entrance  to  No.  69,  Brook-green,  Hammer- 
smith, to  abut  upon  Caithness-road  (Mr.  J.  McManus 
| for  Dr.  Denne). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Marylebone,  East. — The  steelwork  of  an  electricity 
generating  station  in  course  of  erection  on  a site  on 
the  east  side  of  Grove-road,  Marylebone,  between 
the  Regent’s  Canal  and  Lodge-place  (Mr.  C.  S. 
Peach  for  the  Central  Electric  Supply  Co.) — 
Refused. 

Means  0}  Escape  from  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  eighth  and 
ninth  stories  of  a block  of  residential  flats  known  as 
Block  1,  Iverna-court,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Wright’s-lane  and  south  side  of  Iverna-gardens, 
Kensington  (Messrs.  Metcalfe  & Greig). — Refused. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Country  Gentlemen’s  Estate  Book. 
Edited  and  compiled  by  W.  Broomhall.  (The 
Countiy  Gentlemen’s  Association.! 


Correeponbence. 

THE  BARBICAN  FIRE. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Executive  of  this 
ammittee  having  been  given  to  the  Barbican  fire 
Monday  la3t,  which  in  many  ways  is  a repetition 
the  worst  features  of  the  Cripplegate  conllagra- 
an  of  1897,  we  think  it  only  right  on  this  occasion 
call  the  attention  of  the  warehousemen  and 
ound  landlords,  as  well  as  the  Public  Authorities 
mtrolling  these  areas  and  the  insurance  com- 
mies, who  have  considerable  influence  on  build- 
g matters,  that  neglect  is  being  shown,  even 
the  better  class  of  warehouse  buildings,  to 
e protection  of  the  vertical  surface  occupied  by 
e window  openings  overlooking  thoroughfares, 
eas,  and  courts,  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  such 
jenings  in  the  vertical  surfaces  should  be  pio- 
cted  in  some  form  or  other.  This  protection  can 
: effected  by  using  less  inflammable  materials  for 
indow-frames  (in  many  cases  by  using  fire- 
sisting  glazing),  and  further,  by  fitting  the  openings 
ith  fire-resisting  shutters  or  blinds,  or  by  equiping 
em  with  drenchers. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  metropolis  the  risk  of  fire 
.reading  from  house  to  house,  across  streets  even 
/er  40  It.  wide  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Barbican  fire), 
iould  be  limited  by  preventive  measures,  which, 
though  not  inexpensive,  become  absolute  necessi- 
;s  in  localities  where  the  householder’s  danger  is 
it  a question  merely  of  accident  or  neglect  in  his 
,vn  premises,  but  where  he  has  to  be  constantly  on 
3 guard  against  risk  from  his  neighbours. 

With  more  rapid  measure?,  automatic  or  other- 
ise  of  summoning  the  Fire  Brigade  forces  and  the 
istant  use  of  first-aid  fire-extinguishing  appliances, 
le  possibilities  of  extensive  conflagrations  would 
; more  remote,  and  much  that  this  committee 
mst  now  consider  necessary  in  the  form  of  better 
jilding  construction  might  perhaps  be  modified 
ut  given  existing  circumstances,  the  importance  of 
re  prevention  by  better  construction,  and  more 
articularly  by  a reduction  of  the  spread  of  fire 
om  house  to  house,  is  becoming  even  more  essen- 
al,  now  that  the  City  population  is  decreasing 
rhilst  mercantile  structures  are  rapidly  taking  the 
lace  of  dwellings. 

We  take  the  occasion  to  emphasise  only  the  one 
>rious  question  of  the  protection  of  vertical  open- 
igs  although  there  are  many  other  points  which 
eserve  attention,  more  particularly  the  protection 
f all  ironwork  by  suitable  covering  ; the  avoidance 
f building  materials  which,  when  heated  by  fire, 
re  liable  to  disintegrate  on  the  application  of 
i/ater  ; improved  forms  of  roof  construction,  and 
he  protection  of  sky-lights.  But  to  deal  in  detail 
vith  these  would  lead  too  far.  We  desire  to  point 
,ut  that  under  the  present  circumstances  ot  the 
.Ietropolis,  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire 
rom  neighbouring  property  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  in  many  other  cities,  and  that  means 
xist  by  which  this  risk  can  be  reduced. 

Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman. 

Ellis  Marsland,  Hon.  Secretary. 

On  behalf  of  the 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee. 


1 CAROE  ON  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS, 
re  -I  am  not  an  architect,  but  I am  a little  of 
antiquary,  and  a great  admirer  of  our  ancient 
rebel  For  several  years  I have  been  engaged 
he  study  of  all  the  village  churches  of  one  of  the 
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Midland  counties,  and  have  already  examintd 
between  seventy  and  eighty  of  them.  My  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  appreciate  in  particular  Mr. 
Caroe’s  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  such  buildings 
should  be  treated.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  him 
saying  that  it  would  be  a gain  to  our  churches  “if 
we  could  only  get  five  - sixths  of  the  modern 
stained-glass  windows  throughout  the  world 
bestoned.”  I have  discovered  that  many  of 
these  windows  are  simply  illustrations  of  personal 
vanity  cheaply  expressed  in  very  bad  taste.  It  was 
also  refreshing  to  find  Mr.  Caroe,  and  Mr.  Webb  after 
him,  condemning  the  modern  abuse  of  the  organ.  In 
our  village  churches  the  new  organ  is  often 
structurally  an  eyesore  despite — in  part,  because  of 
— its  paint  and  gilding.  As  a musical  instrument  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  too  powerful  for  the  congrega- 
tion. It  frequently  stands  upon,  or  is  built  against 
and  covers,  fine  ancient  brasses,  or  obscures  some 
goad  and  much-needed  window.  It  would  also  be 
well  if  Mr.  Carf>e  and  his  brother  architects  could 
persuade  the  parish  authorities  to  preserve  their 
churches  “ from  the  garish  tile  floor,  the 
meretricious  brass  lectern,  aud  all  the  blatant 
brasswork,’’  &c.  I need  scarcely  add  that  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  general  attitude  of  Mr. 
Caroe  towards  our  ancient  village  churches,  and  that 
I only  wish  the  whole  of  the  architects  who  are 
called  in  to  advise  upon  questions  of  “ restoration  ” 
were  equally  anxious  to  avoid  “ marring  the  beauty 
of  an  ancient  building  by  inharmonious  accessories.” 

I may  be  allowed  to  mention — ii  propos  of  Mr. 
Caroe's  mention  of  the  church  of  Westwel),  near 
Ashford — that  the  Ampclopsis  Veitchii  is  used  most 
effectively  at  Thurleigh  Church,  Beds.  There  being 
a central  tower,  the  west  window  of  the  nave  is  an 
unusually  large  one — four  lights,  divided  by  tran- 
soms, and  fine  Perpendicular  tracery  above.  The 
plant  is  allowed  to  grow  over  the  window,  with  the 
result  that  in  winter,  when  the  sun  i3  low,  the  light 
is  not  obstructed,  while  in  summer  and  autumn  the 
western  sun  shines  in  through  beautiful  tracery  of, 
first,  green  leaves,  then  of  variously  tinted  crimson 
and  scarlet  leaves.  A.  R. 

***  1°  regard  to  our  correspondents  remarks 
on  the  size  of  organs,  we  may  observe  that  such 
criticisms  are  generally  made  by  those  who  know 
nothing  about  organs  or  church  music,  and  who 
think  appearances  are  everything  in  a church  and 
music  nothing.  Except  in  a very  small  church — a 
mere  chapel— a small  organ  is  absolutely  useless  for 
any  proper  accompaniment  of  congregational  sing- 
ing. The  object  should  be,  not  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  organ,  but  to  treat  the  case  in  an  artistic 
manner. — Ed. 


CACL»EjBEU-EN-CAUX. 

Sir,— Some  words  of  yours,  uttered  many  yeai 
ago,  in  regard  to  stone  tracery,  have  always  ri 
mained  in  my  memory  : “ Put  plenty  of  joints,  c 
they  will  come  of  themselves.”  The  recollection  c 
this  well-turned  phrase  has  had  a salutary  influent 
in  my  own  case  when  settling  the  jointing  of  stom 
work,  and  I only  wish,  Sir,  that  you  would  exei 
your  influence  with  the  present  generation  of  arch 
tectural  students  in  the  hope  of  securing  areatt 
attention  to  this  very  important  point  whe 
sketching  and  measuring  old  work. 

The  otherwise  excellent  drawing  by  Mr.  ( 
Wontner  Smith  of  a doorhead  in  the  great  churc 
at  Caudebec,  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  sulfei 
materially  from  neglect  in  this  respect 

fTST”8  U "mh  a dra'vinS  n»de  by  me  i 
ibt>2,  I find  the  jointing  of  the  spandrels  quite  fo 
gotten,  with  the  result  that  the  drawing  is  rendere 
comparatively  insipid  to  anyone  imbued  with 
leelmg  for  Gothic  methods  of  construction 

May  I also  reiterate  what  you,  Sir,  have  so  cor 
stantly  impressed  upon  students  - the  suprerr 
necessity  for  a scale  on  all  measured  drawings. 

I wonder  if  any  of  your  readers,  who  are  nc 
familiar  wi  ll  the  charming  old  town  of  Caudebei 

Iboie6  thhathth^  exqiJ‘slle  traceried  compartmem 
above  the  hood-mould  measure  only  5?  jn  froi 
centre  to  centre,  and  that  the  doorway  uself*  is  bi 
2 it.  4$  in.  wide. 

Mr.  Smith,  by  the  way,  might  have  completed  hi 
3“ “V  “testing  drawing  by  showing  also  th 
door  itself  with  its  beautiful  square-headed  tracerie 
panels-  George  Hohnblower. 

NEW  MALDEN  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING: 
COMPETITION. 

think  “ Acetylene  ” will  find  on  enquir 
fo  . , “SI)uot'd  by  tbe  fi'd  architects  referral 
to  were  for  us  jessing  the  competition.  Newspace 

ofPtSsekindaVe  a hnC  diSrCgardfor  little  distinction 
* ! A‘  Saxon  Snell. 

'^e  may  point  out,  however,  that  even  ii 
that  case  the  system  of  writing  to  various  archi 
tects  to  ask  what  they  will  charge  for  acting  a 
assessor,3  a most  objectionable  one,  and  is h&hl 
disapproved  of  by  the  Institute  of  Architects.— Ed.' 

Epsom  Grand  Stand a new  lift  Uc  u. 

strutted  in  connection  with  the  King's  nriva?, 
apartments  at  the  Grand  StmH  J r8  privat£ 

siSIpsli 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Dalou. — We  greatly  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  M.  Jules  Dalou,  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  our  time,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  63,  as  the  result  of  a long  and  painful  heart 
disease.  Born  of  humble  parents  ot  the  artisan 
class,  Dalou  had  studied  successively  under  Abel  de 
Pujol,  Duret,  and  Carpeaux.  He  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  1853,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Salon  in  i86r,  with  a statuette,  “Dame 
Romaine  Jouant  aux  Osselets  ” In  1870  his  plaster 
statue,  “ Brodeuse,”  attracted  attention.  Having 
accepted  during  the  Commune  a post  in  the  Louvre 
Museum — where  he  assisted  in  preserving  its  con- 
tents from  injury — he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  1S71, 
and  took  refuge  in  England,  where,  thanks  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  influence,  he  obtained 
a professional  position  at  South  Kensington. 
After  the  armistice  he  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1S79  took  part  in  the  competition 
for  the  monument,  “Triomphe  de  la  Repub- 
lique,”  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Place 
de  la  Republique.  His  admirable  sketch  design 
failed  to  convince  the  jury,  who  gave  the  preference 
to  another  design  ; but  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  somewhat  repaired  that  injustice  by  com- 
missioning Dalou  to  carry  out  his  design  on  the 
Place  de  la  Nation,  where  it  was  completed  and 
formally  inaugurated  in  1899.  Two  or  three  illus- 
trations. of  it,  from  different  points  of  view,  have 
appeartd  in  the  Builder  at  different  times,  the  best 
being  that  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1899,  from  a photograph  taken  just  after  the 
work  had  been  completed.  Among  Dalou’s  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  alto-relief  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  representing  Mira- 
beau’s  altercation  with  de  Breze  ; the  “Triumph  of 
Silenus.”  which  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg ; the  vigorous  and  remarkable  monu- 
ment to  Delacroix,  also  in  the  Luxembourg 
garden  ; the  monuments  to  Victor  Noir  and  to 
Blanqui,  in  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery ; the  monu- 
ment to  Alphand,  in  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de 
Brulogne  ; the  fine  bas-relief  “ A la  Gloire  de  la 
Republique,"  purchased  by  the  Paris  Municipality 
and  which  will  be  placed  in  the  Petit  Palais  ; the 
“Mere  allaitant  son  Enfant”  a terra  cotta  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  it  attracted  great 
attention  as  a sculptural  treatment  of  a domestic 
subject  ; and  numerous  busts  all  characterised  by 
an  admirable  intensity  of  character  and  expression. 
Dalou,  wbo  was  a “ Commandeur  ” in  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  (the  “ New  Salon  "),  along 
with  Meissonier  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  : and  at 
the  time  when  his  illness  obliged  him  to  cease  work- 
ing. he  was  completing  the  monument  to  Gambetta 
which  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  Bordeaux.  A further 
comment  on  the  qualities  of  his  art  will  be  found  in 
our  Note  on  page  413. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Inchinnan  Parish  Church,  Renfrewshire.— 
Inchinnan  Parish  Church,  was  re-opened  lor  public 
worship  on  the  12th  inst.  The  renovation  of  the 
church  is  being  carried  out  at,  it  is  stated,  a cost 
of  between  15,000/.  and  20.000/.  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  The  portion  of 
the  building  which  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst. 
consists  of  a choir  22  ft.  in  length,  a central  tower 
22  ft.  square  internally,  north  and  south  transepts, 
and  a vestry,  with  organ  chamber  above.  The 
nave  is  to  occupy  the  present  site  of  the  old 
church,  and  its  reconstruction  will  be  gone  on 
with  immediately.  The  central  tower  when  com- 
pleted will  rise,  including  its  open  crown  ter- 
mination, to  a height  of  125  ft.  The  choir 
contains  a five-light  window  in  the  gable,  filled 
with  stained  glass,  while  there  is  also  a two-liyht 
window  in  the  south  wall.  Each  of  the  transepts 
has  also  been  fitted  with  three-light  windows  in  the 
gables.  Angle  buttresses  appear  at  all  the  corners. 
The  ceilings  of  the  choir  and  transepts  are  pointed 
in  sections  and  divided  into  compartments  by 
moulded  ribs.  The  choir  floor  is  laid  with  black 
and  white  marble,  .and  the  floors  of  the  transepts 
with  smaller  squares  of  stone,  filled  in  with  oak 
block  flooring.  The  walls  are  lined  up  to  the 
height  of  5 ft.  from  the  floor  with  oak  veneer. 

Hall,  United  Free  Church,  Scotstoun, 
Renfrewshire. — A new  United  Free  Church  Hall 
has  been  erected  at  Scotstoun.  In  view  of  ihe 
future  erection  of  a church,  the  new  hall  is  placed 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  site.  The  front  gable 
faces  the  street,  and  has  a large  three-light  window 
with  traceried  head  lighting  the  end  of  the  hall 
The  entrance  porch  is  placed  at  the  side,  with  a 
moulded  doorway  leading  into  an  inner  vestibule. 
Seating  is  provided  for  over  400  persons,  and  there 
is  accessory  accommodation  in  vestrv,  session- 
house,  kitchen,  &c.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
2,000/.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow  ; the  principal 
contractors  being  Messrs.  W.  Gordon  & Co.  for 
mason  work,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Brown  for  wright 


road  Church,  Reading,  took  place  on  the  9th 
The  building  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  1 
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both  externally  and  internally  with  red  brick  wills 
stone  dressings.  There  is  a nave  with  end  gallery, 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcading  of  stone 
columns.  The  pulpit,  communion-table,  and  choir- 
stalls  are  in  carved  oak,  with  an  organ,  built  by 
Messrs.  Bishop  & Son,  behind  and  detached  from 
the  pulpit.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  G Lewton. 
of  Reading.  The  total  cost,  including  organ  and 
electric  lighting,  is  about  5,500/.,  for  a church  seated 
for  516  people. 

Mission  Church,  Pentonville.  — a new 
mission-room  has  been  erected  at  the  rear  of  90  and 
91.  White  Lion-street,  Pentonville.  The  new 
building,  with  its  gymnasium  crypt,  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  of  Norfolk-street- 
Straud.  The  walls  externally  are  faced  with  red 
brick,  the  windows  and  doorways  having  dressings 
in  bath  stone. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  Basford,  Stafford- 
shire.— The  Basford  Wesleyan  School  Chapel,, 
erected  as  a preliminary  to  the  church,  schools,  and 
minister's  house,  was  opened  recently.  The  entire 
scheme  comprises  school,  manse  to  be  erected  in 
twelve  months,  and  the  church  in  several  years. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  of  Burslem,  whose  plans  were- 
accepted  in  competition,  is  the  architect.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Broadhurst.. 
builder,  Burslem,  for  1.255/.,  and  heating  arrange- 
ments are  bv  Messrs.  W.  I ruswell  & Son,  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme, and  the  wrought  ironwork  by 
Mr.  Durose,  of  Tunstall. 

Proposed  Church,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham.— It  is  stated  that  the  anonymous  donor  of  a 
site  in  the  Handsworth  New-road,  Birmingham,  for 
a church,  parsonage,  and  Sunday  schools,  has  now- 
added  to  this  gift  by  promising  to  build  the  church 
outright,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Bidlake. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Castle  Town,  Durham. — 
The  dedication  services  of  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Castle  Town,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wear,  took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  The  new 
building,  which  is  of  brick,  with  freestone  dressing 
is  situate  in  the  Hylton  Castle-road.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic.  The  sitting  accommodation  is- 
for  250,  and  the  heating  is  by  hot  water.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Kirkby,  of  Sunderland,  and  the- 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Storey,  o fe- 
west Boldon,  the  contractor. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Bradford. — 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Primitive- 
Methodist  Chapel  which  is  being  erected  at  Daisy 
Hill,  Bradford,  were  laid  on  me  19th  inst.  The 
new  chapel  will  be  constructed  of  local  stone,  the- 
style  being  Gothic.  The  principal  dimensions  will 
be  as  follow : Length  75  ft.,  width  42  ft.  (inside- 
measurement),  frontage  56  ft.,  and  front  elevation 
50  It.  The  front  will  lace  Smith-lane,  looking, 
towards  Bradford,  and  at  one  corner  there  will  be  a 
small  stone  tower  surmounted  by  a lead-covered- 
spire.  There  are  to  be  vestries  for  minister  and 
choir,  and  a classroom  or  church  parlour,  and  the 
building  will  also  have  a horseshoe  gallery  and  an 
organ  chamber,  the  latter  situated  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  roof  will  be  of  open  timber  work,  and  the 
internal  fittings  will  be  of  stained  and  varnished 
pitch  pine,  while  the  windows  will  be  filled  with- 
leaded  cathedral  glass.  Seating  accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  about  500  persons.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  building  will  cost  about  2,000/.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  of  London,  whose 
plans  were  chosen  in  competition. 

Church,  Nelson,  Lancashire — The  new  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  Nelson,  has  just  been  consecrated. 
The  site  is  situated  in  Leeds-road,  between  St. 
Philip’s-street  and  Wycliffe-street,  the  entrance 
gates  being  at  the  two  street  corners.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  All  the  inside  fittings  are  of  pitch 
pine.  The  tower  will  contain  belfry,  ringing 
chamber,  and  cloakroom.  It  will  rise  to  a height 
of  90  ft.,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a small  spirelet 
and  flagstaff.  A baptistry  has  been  formed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  into- 
four  bays.  The  choir  and  clergy  vestries  are 
arranged  with  separate  entrances,  and  in  the  form 
of  a transept  on  the  south,  which  corresponds  with 
a similar  one  opposite  for  the  organ.  With  respect 
to  the  chancel  floor,  it  i3  of  marble  mosaic  in. 
various  colours.  The  passages,  the  nave,  and  aisles- 
are  of  red  tiles,  with  ornamental  borders.  The 
pulpit  is  situated  on  the  north  side.  It  is  of 
effective  design.  The  font,  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  wall,  stands  upon  a platform  of  Catlow  stone. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Basnnett 
Preston,  of  Manchester. 

Schools,  High  Felling,  Durham.— The  Falla 
Park-road  Schools,  recently  built  by  the  Heworth 
School  Board  at  High  Felling,  were  opened  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  buildings  are  in  two  separate  blocks, 
one  being  a junior  and  the  other  an  iufants’  school, 
accommodating  320  and  260  children  respectively. 
The  site  contains  two  acres,  and  space  is  reserved 
at  the  southern  portion  for  the  erection  at  some 
future  time  of  a mixed  school.  The  schools  are 
built  on  the  central-hall  principle,  with  classrooms 
grouped  around,  together  with  cloakrooms,  and 
rooms  for  teachers.  A caretaker’s  house  of  five 
rooms  has  been  constructed  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  site,  and  is  in  electric  communication 
with  the  teachers’  rooms  in  the  school  buildings. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  externally  are  faced 
with  Sherburn  bricks,  and  internally  up  to  the 
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window  level  with  Normanby  glazed  bricks.  The 

architect  is  Mr  H.  Miller  (Felling),  and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  J.  W.  Braith waite  (Heaton). 

Board  School,  Gateshead.— a school  for  about 
75o  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Kelvin-grove, 
Gateshead,  and  a junior  department  for  more  than 
300  scholars  has  just  been  opened  for  the  reception 
of  scholars  at  Victoria-road.  The  new  school  is  a 
one-story  building  (intended  for  children  in  the 
lower  standards),  consisting  of  six  classrooms  and  a 
large  central  hall.  Separate  entrances  and  cloak- 
rooms are  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  cen- 
tral  hall  is  40  ft.  by  26  ft.,  having  a hammer-beam 
roof,  the  timbers  being  dressed  and  varnished.  Four 
classrooms  accommodate  sixty  each,  and  two 
are  for  forty.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  H Dunn,  who  designed 
the  original  buildings.  Mr.  Thos.  Hunter,  of 
Washington,  was  the  contractor.  The  sub-con- 
tractoTs  were  Mr.  Thos.  Rule,  plastering  ; Mr.  Clias 
Nicholson,  slating;  and  Messrs.  Allinson  & Son| 
^plumbing.  The  hot-water  apparatus  was  supplied 
toy  Messrs.  Richardson  & Co.,  of  Darlington. 

School,  Atherton’,  Lancashire.— A new  infant 
school  has  been  erected  at  Howe  Bridge,  Atherton. 
It  has  been  erected  on  a site  adjoining  the  old 
schools.  The  new  school  is  of  one  story,  and  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  nearly'  300  children.  It 
consists  of  a large  schoolroom,  a babies’  room,  and 
two  classrooms,  to  all  of  which  access  is  obtained 
from  a central  corridor.  Some  alterations  have 
also  been  made  in  the  old  school.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
of  Manchester,  was  the  architect  for  the  new 
building. 

Church  Day  Schools,  Winlaton,  Durham. 

The  Winlaton  Church  lilementary  Schools  were 
opened  on  the  5th  inst.  The  schools,  designed  bv 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  of  South  Shields,  and  built  by 
IVIrs.  M.  A.  Armstrong,  contractor,  Blaydon  Bank, 

• are  situate  at  the  junction  of  West-lane  and  Scot- 
land Head.  The  structure  consists  of  one  room, 
7°  ft-  by  22  ft.,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  sliding 
partitions,  making  one  compartment  for  eighty  girls 
and  another  for  eighty  boys.  Alongside  of  this  is  a 
classroom,  affording  accommodation  for  fifty 
children,  and  also  an  infants'  school  providing  ac- 
commodation for  100  scholars.  At  each  end  are 
separate  cloakrooms— one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls.  The  building  is  heated  with  low-pressure 
hot-water  pipes  and  radiators.  The  large  room  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  suitable  for  parochial  purposes 
also.  The  school  is  a stone  building. 

Bank,  Dunfermline.— New  bank  buildings  for 
the  Clydesdale  Bank,  Limited,  are  to  be  erected  in 
High-street,  Dunfermline.  The  ground  floor  is  to 
be  used  as  offices  for  the  Bank,  and  immediately 
above  will  be  chambers.  The  new  buildings  will 
have  a frontage  of  40  ft.  to  High-street.  Messrs. 
^>aird  & Thomson,  Glasgow,  are  the  architects. 
Presbyterian  Assembly  Buildings,  Belfast. 
The  site  of  the  Fisherwick-place  Church, 
recently  demolished,  has  been  acquired,  and  upon 
it  a new  Assembly  buildings  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The  structure  and 
site  will  cost  some  60,000 /.  Messrs.  Young  & 
Mackenzie  are  the  architects. 

Ihe  Campbell  Hospital  for  Banffshire. — 
The  Building  Committee  of  the  board  of  the  Joint 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases  for  Lower  Banff- 
shire, to  whom  was  remitted  at  the  board’s  first 
meeting  consideration  of  the  plans  for  the  Campbell 
Hospital,  met  at  Portsoy  on  the  15th  inst.  Plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Kelly,  architect,  Aberdeen,  were 
laid  before  the  committee.  After  the  necessary 
approval  has  been  given,  the  architect  was  autho 
rised  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the  work- 
ing plans  and  specifications,  and  to  advertise  for 
tenders  to  be  submitted  to  the  Building  Committee, 
and  then  to  the  Joint  Hospital  Board. 

Building  Scheme,  Whitley,  Northumber- 
land.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  commence 
building  operations  on  what  is  called  the  Whitley 
Links  Building  Estate.  The  land  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  village,  and  is  really  in  Monkseaton.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  300  houses,  all  of  which  will  be 
self-contained.  In  the  centre  of  the  estate  a 40  ft. 
street,  running  from  west  to  east,  is  to  be  made.  In 
a line  with  the  street  is  to  be  a bandstand.  Other 
streets  running  north  and  south  will  have  a 25  ft. 
carriageway  and  shrubberies  on  either  side.  These 
are  to  be  named  after  south-country  watering  places, 
such  as  \ entnor-  gardens,  Ilfracombe  - gardens, 
Bournemouth-gardens,  and  the  like.  Messrs.  Hope 
& Maxwell  are  the  architects. 

Proposed  New  Reading  Rooms,  Public 
Library,  Aberdeen. — The  report  by  the  Building 
Sub-Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  architects,  for  the 
new  central  reading  room  at  the  library,  showing  a 
new  reading  room  with  an  area  of  4,350  square 
feet,  a reading  room  for  ladies  on  the  upper  II  jor, 
with  an  area  of  3,450  square  feet,  and  an  addition 
to  the  reference  department  of  600  square  feet. 

The  estimated  cost  is  5,300/.,  apart  from  furniture, 
outside  stone  balustrade,  and  the  cost  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  branch 
reading  room  at  Torry,  for  which  the  same  archi- 
tects are  preparing  plans,  is  1,500/. 

New  Warehouses,  Manchester.— The  con- 
tract for  a new  refrigerating  warehouse  in  Miller- 
street,  Manchester,  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  R.  Neill 
& Sons,  contractors,  Manchester.  The  building  is 
eleven-storied  and  contains  all  the  usual  require- 


mentsfor  cold  storage.  It  belongs  to  the  Colonial 

0crxr‘  an,?  UjstributinE  company,  London, 
The  “ontaS“e  NeIs°n  is  chairman, 

of  red  S'  l °J  new  building  are  composed 
’ br.lck  a:id  buff  terra-cotta.  The  various 
contracts  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a new 
iron  storing-warehouse,  Trafford  Park,  Manchester 
for  Messrs  Hall  & Ihckles  (of  Manchester),  have 
,n  a'1'  Th.e  bni,di”S  covers  about  S,ooo 
-quare  yards,  and  is  mostly  a steel-work  erection. 
The  building,  which  is  a store  for  iron  girders 
Chb,lrJ’hr0i,’  ,Sc'  f““s  on  lo  lhe  ship  Canal 
itself  ' The  ^1rL,S.lillu“,,ir.^.th“  building 


p,  B TjThfuar(Ihlnects  both  buiId>ngs  are  Messrs. 
Chas.  Heathcote  & Sons,  Manchester. 


Baptist  Schoolroom,  Balham.-A  newschool- 
^°mu,nT,C,°Lnnexion  with  Ramsden-road  Baptist 
Church,  Balham,  was  opened  recently.  The  build- 
2's,4: 5J by  52  ft-  Ion2-  is  caPab]e  of  accom- 
modating between  400  and  500  persons,  is  heated 
on,.rt  ...  low-pressure  hot-air  system,  is  lighted 
artificially  with  gas  and  incandescent  burners,  and 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of,  including  fittings, 
,6°oL  bv  Mr.  Walter  Wallis,  from  the  plans 


about 

of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Johnson  and  H.  J.  Capelh  the 
joint  architects.  There  are  four  exits,  two  retiring- 
rooms,  and  a platform. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Clydebank.— The  Clyde- 
bank Municipal  Buildings,  which  have  just  been 
completed,  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Dum- 
barton-road.  The  various  departments  are  com- 
prised in  two  separate  blocks,  the  larger  of  the  tw 
covering  an  area  of  2240  by  122.0,  with  two 
frontages,  and  including  the  Burgh  Offices.  Town 
Hall,  and  Lesser  Hall,  Library  and  Reading-room, 
Burgh  Court-room,  Police-station  and  office,  and 
police-inspector’s  house.  The  main  entrance  to 
Burgh  offices  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Dum- 
barton-road  front,  which  leads  to  the  entrance  hall 
and  staircase.  The  following  offices  are  embraced  in 
the  area— namely,  Town-clerk’s  offices,  Fiscal's-room, 
Rates-ofhces,  and  sanitary  department.  On  the 
upper  floor  is  placed  the  council  chamber.  The 
west  part  of  upper  floor  includes  committee-rooms, 
Provost’s  room,  and  Master  of  Works'  offices.  To 
the  east  of  Dumbarton-road  front  an  entrance  leads 
to  the  Burgh  Court-room,  which  measures  34  ft.  by 
22.  which  has  adjoining  rooms  for  male  and  female 
witnesses,  with  lavatory  conveniences  ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  courtroom  is  the  magistrates’  retiring- 
room.  On  side  street  a separate  entrance  leads 
to  the  lesser  hall,  which  accommodates  between 
400  and  500  people.  Tiie  position  of  the  lesser 
hall  is  such  that  it  can  be  used  as  a refreshment- 
room  in  connexion  with  the  great  hall.  The 
great  hall  is  100  ft.  loDg  and  50  wide,  exclusive 
of  recess  at  gallery,  and  accommodates  about 
L500  people.  The  roof  is  elliptical  in  shape, 
formed  with  rib3  and  panels.  A feature  in 
the  hall  are  galleries  which  are  entirely  sup- 
ported on  cantilevers,  no  supporting  columns 
being  used,  and  the  entire  floor  is  thu3  left  perfectly 
free  of  obstruction  A wide  corridor  runs  the  entire 
length  of  one  side  of  the  hall,  into  which  the 
various  exit  doors  open.  Cloakrooms  are  provided 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  are  available  for 
both  the  smaller  and  great  hall.  The  police  cells- 
thirteen  in  number— are  all  finished  internally  with 
white  enamelled  brick.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  are  placed  the  public  baths,  fire  station,  and 
firemen's  houses.  The  baths  combine  a swimming 
bath,  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  male  and  female  slipper 
baths.  The  fire  station  has  stable  and  to.ver  for 
fire  hose,  engine-room,  &c.  The  buildings  are 
heated  on  the  plenum  system.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  by  electr-’oitv  throughout  from  a 
generating  plant  situated  in  the  basement  of 
the  building.  Externally  the  building  is  treated  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  the  leading  feature  being  a 
tower  rising  to  a height  of  120  ft.,  and  surmounted 
by  a bronze-winged  figure  emblematic  of  Progress. 
On  the  tympanum  and  front  gables  are  placed 
groups  of  statuary  emblematic  of  Commerce  and 
Engineering,  and  over  the  main  doorway  is  placed 
the  arms  of  the  burgh.  The  work  was  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Miller,  architect,  Glasgow. 

Business  Premises,  Norwich. — Messrs.  Curl 
Brothers,  Limited,  have  just  opened  new  premises 
which  have  been  erected  lor  them  in  Orford-place, 
at  the  back  of  their  Rampant  Horse-street  building, 
by  Messrs.  Scarles  Bros.,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  E.  Boardman  & Son.  The  extension  con- 
sists of  basement,  ground  floor,  and  first  and  second 
floors,  all  communicating  by  pitch-pine  staircases 
with  the  corresponding  floors  of  the  Rampant 
Horse-street  block. 

School  Enlargement,  Marsden,  Yorkshire. 

— The  foundation-stones  have  just  been  laid  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  Town's  school  at  Marsden. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Lunn,  of  Milnsbridge. 
The  building  will  accommodate  400  children. 

Theatres,  Halifax. — A new  theatre,  to  be 
called  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  is  about  to  be  erected 
by  the  Northern  Theatres  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  is,  in  effect, 
a reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  present  old 
Riding  School.  The  building  will  consist,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  orchestra-stalls,  pit-stalls,  and  pit  ; 
on  the  next  tier  is  the  dress-circle,  and  above  that 
there  will  be  amphitheatre  and  gallery.  The  total 
seating  accommodation  :is  for  1,600,  while  the 
standing-room  provided  will  hold  another  500. 
Every  portion  of  the  house  has  separate  entry 


and  double  exits. 


„ . , . . Each  tier  has  saloon,  crush-room. 

and  lavatories.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Com- 
mercial-street, at  the  St.  John’s-lane  end.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Fox,  of  Halifax. 

A company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  a free- 
hold site  on  the  Wards  End  Estate,  and  to  erect 
thereon  the  new  Palace  Theatre  with  a number  of 
shops  and  suites  of  offices  over.  The  theatre  will 
be  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
Kuntz  & Co.,  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
improvement  Committee  of  the  Halifax  town 
Council.  It  will  be  erected  at  a cost  something 
l’o  20,000  ’’  and  w‘ii  have  seating  capacity  for 


Addition  to  Ladies’  College,  Edinburgh  — 

At  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  the  Governors  of  George  Watson’s  Hospital 
were  granted  a warrant  to  build  a new  wing  to 

George  \\  atson  s Ladies’ College  in  George- square. 

The  new  wing  of  the  school,  when  completed,  will 
form  a special  department  for  the  teaching  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  artistic  subjects,  and  will 
be  specially  fitted  up  with  work  tables,  sludge  sinks, 
fume  closets,  stills,  furnaces,  and  Bunsen  burners' 
and  will  have  all  sorts  of  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  acoustics, 
optics,  &c.  The  present  dwelling-house,  No.  3, 
George-square,  will  be  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  new  wing,  which  will  be  four  stories  in 
height,  the  three  upper  floors  being  devoted  to 
physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  respectively.  The 
ground  or  basement  floor  will  be  devoted  to  a large 
luncheon  and  recreation  room.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Peter  L.  Henderson,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

Business  Premises,  Clifton.— On  the  14th  inst. 
the  new  buildings  which  Lennards,  Ltd.,  have  built 
at  Queen's-road,  Clifton,  were  inaugurated.  The 
area  of  the  new  buildings  is  practically  half  an  acre, 
and  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  company  is 
roughly  an  acre  and  a half.  On  the  lower  level,  or 
basement,  are  placed  the  firm’s  stables,  packing, 
receiving,  and  deliver}  rooms,  with  two  electric 
goods  lifts  communicating  with  the  floors  above  ; 
adjoining  are  cellars,  portions  being  occupied  by 
heating  plant,  and  other  parts  for  use  with  shops 
over,  with  lavatories  to  each  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  At  the  junction  of  Triangle  West  and  the 
new  road  to  be  known  as  Lennards'- road  are  the 
staircase  and  entrance  for  the  workmen,  of  fireproof 
construction,  and  near  by  the  hauling  way  to  the 
courtyard.  The  company’s  own  retail  shop  on  the 
ground  floor  has  a frontage  of  72  ft.  to  the  Queen’s- 
road,  and  is  19  ft.  high.  -Arches  divide  the  shop 
from  the  ladies'  fitting-room,  which  has  three 
stained  glass  window?,  containing  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  which  the  company  have  branches.  The 
floors  are  of  marble  mosaic,  and  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s lavatories  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
customers.  At  the  junction  of  Park-place  and 
Queen’s-road,  under  the  tower,  is  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  offices  and  depot  of  the  company. 
The  entrance  vestibule  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble  and  vaulted,  and  leads  to  the.  staircase, 
executed  in  Spanish  mahogany  and  East  Indian 
teak.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  company’s  offices, 
board-room,  and  the  private  room  of  the  manag- 
ing director.  The  rest  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  stock,  as  also  is  the  entire  area  of  the 
second  and  third  floors.  The  whole  of  the  building, 
including  those  portions  to  be  let,  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  warmed  by  low-pressure  steam.  The 
piers  on  the  ground  floor  and  plinths  are  of  polished 
red  granite,  and  the  whole  of  the  facades  towards 
Queen’s-road,  Triangle,  and  Park-place  are  faced 
with  freestone.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Bryan.  Mr.  T.  Cawsey  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works 
from  the  commencement. 

Post  Office,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  post  office  at  Richmond 
has  just  been  laid.  The  building  will  be  of  two 
stories,  comprising  the  post  office,  dwelling-house, 
and  private  offices  and  shop.  The  post  office  will  be 
at  the  corner,  and  will  include  a large  sorting  room, 

46  ft.  by  26  ft.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  builder  Mr.  G.  R.  Wade,  of 
Richmond. 

Volunteer  Rifle  Brigade  Premises,  Edin- 
burgh. — New  buildings  for  the  Queen's  Rifle 
Yolunteer  Brigade  are  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh. 
The  old  premises  will  be  taken  down  and  new 
buildings  erected,  containing  on  the  ground  floor  an 
armoury  with  workshop,  stores,  stabling  for  service 
wagons,  the  orderly  and  the  adjutant's  room.  The 
first  floor,  the  officers’  quarters,  rooms  for  company 
meetings,  medical  inspection  room,  and  a gym- 
nasium. The  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  to  the  men,  for  whom  are 
provided  mess,  billiard,  recreation,  and  reading- 
rooms,  with  service-rooms  and  lifts  to  kitchen, 
which  is  placed  on  the  top  floor.  The  third  floor 
contains  a lecture-hall  seated  for  326  persons,  with 
retiring-rooms,  &c.,  a band-room,  and  accommoda- 
tion for  the  quartermaster’s  stores,  the  caretaker’s 
house  being  on  the  attic  floor.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Taylor,  architects,  Edinburgh. 

Medical  Institute,  Belfast.— On  the  rath 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Medical  Institute  for  Belfast,  in 
College-square  North.  The  building  will  be  entered 
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by  an  outer  and  inner  porch  leading  to  a recep- 
tion hall,  which  is  divided  from  the  library  by  a 
stone  arcade  filled  in  with  glazed  folding  doors. 
These  rooms  cover  the  front  portion  of  the  ground 
floor,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  staircase 
and  private  consulting-rooms,  with  the  usual  acces- 
sories. The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  lecture 
hall,  above  which,  on  the  top  floor,  is  a billiard- 
room.  librarian's  quarter?,  kitchen,  serving-rooms, 

&c.  7 lie  front  of  the  building  facing  College-square 
North  consists  of  Scrabo  rock-faced  ashlar  and 
Dumfries  red  sandstone  dressing?,  and  presents  a 
frontage  of  45  ft.  to  the  street,  by  about  46  ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  with  a gable  in  the  centre. 

The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  M'Laughlin 
& Harvey,  builders,  who  are  carrying  it  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  J. 
Fennell,  of  Belfast. 

Asylum,  Scaleeor  Park,  Burley-in-Wharfe- 
DALE,  Yorkshire.— The  West  Riding  County 
Council  are  erecting  at  Scalebor  Park  a new  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients. 
The  main  buildings,  which  will  cover  in  all  an  area 
of  about  6|  acres,  are  constructed  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  E,  with  two  additional  projec- 
tions at  the  rear,  comprising  the  acute  blocks.  The 
front  entrance,  leading  to  the  administrative  block, 
has  a large  porch,  with  glass  roof  and  circular 
frame,  which  will  be  transformed  into  a kind  of 
conservatory.  The  entrance-hall  — 32  ft.  by 
20  ft.  o in. — and  connecting  corridors,  which  are 
laid  with  mosaic  pavement,  are  flanked  on  each  side 
with  doctors’  offices,  waiting-room,  receiving-room, 
assistant  medical  officers’  messroom,  dispensary, 
porter's  room,  and  telephone  office.  On  the 
right  is  the  principal  staircase  to  the  first  floor, 
on  which  are  the  assistant  medical  officers’  parlour, 
board-room,  and  corridor,  from  .which  open  bed- 
rooms and  bathrooms.  The  main  building  in  the 
rear  is  connected  with  the  entrance  block  by  a main 
connecting  glass  corridor,  so  arranged  that  any  part 
of  the  building  can  be  reached  without  going  out  of 
doors.  Running  at  right  angles  to  this  main  con- 
necting corridor  is  another  corridor,  joining  the 
infirm  and  acute  blocks.  Parallel  with  it  is  a re- 
creation hall,  78  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide,  at  one  end 
of  which  a stage  and  music  gallery  will  be  fitted  up, 
with  two  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement.  From 
the  main  corridor  there  are  side  corridors— 168  ft. 
long— at  right  angles,  from  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  stores  — 47  ft.  by 
20  ft. — and  nurses’  messroom  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  dining-hall,  housekeepers’  pantry,  attendants' 
quarters,  bathroom,  lavatories.  &c.,  on  the  first 
floor.  The  recreation  hall  is  continued  to  the  roof. 
The  sick  and  infirm  blocks  and  the  acute  blocks  for 
males  and  females  are  practically  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  that  on  the  female  side  there  is  a 
large  recreation  hall — 47  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft.  6 in. — 
with  large  bay  windows,  whilst  on  the  men’s  side 
a Similar  space  is  used  as  a smoke  and  billiard  room. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sick  and  infirm 
blocks  are  sitting-rooms,  19  ft.  by  18  ft.  Parallel 
with  the  front  runs  a large  corridor — from  which 
branch  smaller  corridors — ic6  ft.  long,  by  means 
of  which  the  rooms  in  these  blocks  are  approached. 
There  is  a dining-hall — 24  ft.  by  30  ft. — four  bed- 
rooms, with  bathrooms  and  other  conveniences. 
Over  the  sitting-rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  two 
d irmitories,  and  smaller  bedrooms  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recreation  hall.  The  second  floor  is  almost  a replica 
of  the  first,  the  rooms  being  utilised  for  nurses’ 
quarters.  The  acute  blocks  are  approached  by 
similar  corridors  to  those  already  described.  There 
is  an  entrance  at  each  end,  between  which  are 
three  sitting-rooms  25  ft.  by  20  ft.  Behind  these  is  a 
main  corridor,  192  ft.  long,  in  which  are  recesses  or 
“ ingle  nooks,”  15  ft.  by  6 ft.  At  right-angles  with 
the  main  corridor  runs  a shorter  one — 120  ft.  long — 
along  the  side  of  which  are  the  dining-hall — 20  ft. 
by  iSft.  — and  a conservatory  18  ft.  by  14  ft. 
The  second  floor  is  almost  identical  with  the 
first,  with  the  exception  that  bedrooms  are 
substituted  for  the  dining  - hall,  and  on  the 
second  floor  there  is  the  usual  accommodation  for 
attendants.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  of  stone 
from  local  quarries.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Vickers  Edwards,  West  Riding  County  Surveyor. 
The  contractor  for  the  principal  blocks  is  Mr.  Isaac 
Gould,  of  Leeds.  One  or  two  minor  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  other  firms.  1'he  laundry  con- 
struction has  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Obank  & 
Sons,  Idle,  whilst  the  machinery  ha3  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  W.  Summerscales  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Keighley. 
The  ventilation  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Ashwell  & Nesbitt,  Leicester.  The  lighting  will  be 
by  electricity,  generated  on  the  premises.  The 
floors  in  the  administrative  block  and  the  whole  of 
the  entrance-halls  are  in  mosaic  pavement,  the 
recreation-hall  is  laid  with  maple  boards,  and  the 
other  floors  in  pitch-pine  boards.  Most  of  the 
joiners’  work  in  the  administrative  block  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  in  the  other  blocks  of  red  wood.  1'he 
outer  doors  are  also  of  the  latter  material,  and  the 
inner  doors  of  white  wood.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
are  of  red  tiles.  The  doctor’s  residence,  situate  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  main  building,  is  on 
the  north-east  side.  The  building  operations  have 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  G.  W.  France,  Burley, 
who  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Infirmary,  Shirley  Warren,  Hants. — A new 
infirmary,  erected  by  the  Southampton  Incorpora- 


tion, was  opened  on  the  15th  inst.  7he  new  in- 
firmary buildings  consist  of  the  following  groups  of 
buildings  : entrance  lodge,  nurses’  home,  observa- 
tion block  for  questionable  cases,  the  administrative 
blocks,  maternity  block,  two  female  sick  pavilions, 
three  male  sick  pavilions,  cottages  for  engineer  and 
steward,  and  the  laundry,  boiler-house,  stable, 
mortuary,  and  workshop  group.  1'he  sick 
pavilions  are  connected  to  the  administra- 
tive blocks  with  covered  ways.  The  total 
number  of  beds  provided  for  Is  300,  about  sixty 
to  each  pavilion,  but  should  circumstances  require  it 
the  number  can  be  added  to  by  the  erection  of 
another  or  more  pavilions,  the  administrative  por- 
tions of  the  infirmary  being  built  on  a scale  to  admit 
of  this.  Each  pavilion  is  a two-story  building,  and 
the  whole  five  contain  wards  of  varying  sizes,  from 
twenty-four  beds  to  three  beds  each.  Each  pavilion 
is  provided  with  two  staircases,  and  wide  balconies 
for  convalescents’  use.  On  the  floor  of  each  pavilion 
offices  have  been  provided  as  follows  Ward 
kitchen,  with  sink,  range,  larder,  &c.,  bathroom, 
lavatory,  with  station  for  bath  on  wheels  for 
patients  unable  to  use  bathroom,  linen-room,  day- 
room  for  convalescents,  slop-sink-room,  and  the 
usual  sanitary  accommodation,  the  latter  being  in 
detached  sanitary  towers,  approached  from  main 
buildings  by  means  of  enclosed  bridges.  The  pavi- 
lion halls  are  provided  with  lifts  for  food,  coal,  &c., 
and  they  and  the  corridors  are  heated  by  hot-water 
coils,  and  the  wards  with  central  down  draught 
hot-air  ventilating  stoves  with  large  open  fires. 
The  walls  throughout  are  finished  with  adamant 
plastering  painted.  All  corners  of  rooms,  ceilings, 
and  floors  are  rounded.  The  maternity  block 

has  provision  for  eight  beds  on  one  floor. 
The  administrative  department  contains  accom- 
modation for  the  committee  of  management, 
the  medical  superintendent,  the  assistant  medical 
officer,  the  matron,  chaplain,  porter,  and 
servants  generally,  kitchen  department,  with 
larder?,  messrooms,  &c.  Steward’s  department, 
with  large  general  store  (two  story),  nurses’ 
dining  and  cloak  rooms,  matron’s  office,  store,  and 
sewing-room,  dispensary,  anaesthetic  operating- 
rooms,  reception  wards,  and  clothes  stores  for 
male  and  female  patients,  &c.  The  Nurses’ 
Home  is  a detached  three-story  building,  and 
gives  accommodation  for  about  thirty  nurses,  pro- 
bationers, &c.  ; it  provides  a small  bedroom  for 
each  nurse,  and  contains,  in  addition,  a general 
sitting-room,  lecture-room,  assistant  matron’s  bed 
and  sitting-room,  small  kitchen,  bathrooms,  &c. 
The  home  is  not  intended  to  provide  dining 
accommodation,  as  all  meals  will  be  taken  in 
the  dining-rooms  provided,  adjacent  to  the  kitchen 
of  the  main  buildings.  The  lau  dry  has  been 
fitted  with  machinery  for  washing  purposes 
by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  and  all  the  engi- 
neering work  in  connexion  with  the  heating, 
hot-water  services,  steam  and  gas  cooking,  &c., 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons, 
Trowbridge.  The  buildings  throughout,  as  well  as 
the  roads,  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  electric 
plant  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Aldridge,  of 
Southampton,  and  put  in  by  Messrs.  Lankester  & 
Sons,  Limited.  The  general  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  work,  exclusive  of  electric  lighting  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds,  but  inclusive  of  the  engi- 
neering and  laundry  work,  was  Mr.  H.  Cawte,  of 
Shirley.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Gutteridge,  of  Southampton. 

Schools,  Barrow-in-Furness.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  tenders  were  accepted  from 
local  builders  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Cambridge- 
street  Schools,  Barrow.  The  work  comprises  taking 
down  an  existing  schoolroom  and  boys’  cloakroom, 
and  erecting  a central  hall,  65  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide, 
three  classrooms,  boys’  cloakrooms,  and  Head 
Master’s  room,  and  the  asphalting  of  the  boys’  and 
girls’  playgrounds.  The  total  amount  of  the 
accepted  tenders  was  2,488/.  63.  Gd.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Henry  T.  Fowler,  Barrow. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Henri  Guillaume,  the  architect,  has 
been  commissioned  to  design  the  monument  to  be 
raised  to  Gavarni.  It  will  be  a very  simple  design, 
comprising  a stele  surmounted  by  a bust  of  the  cele- 
brated caricaturist  by  M.  Denys  Puech,  who  is  also  to 
execute,  at  the  base,  the  figure  of  a woman  in  a 
carnival  dress.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in 

the  centre  of  the  basin  of  the  Place  St.  Georges. 

M.  L.  Salomon,  engineer-in-chief  to  the  “ De  l’Est” 
Railway  Company,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  in  place  of  the 
late  M.  Mesureur. The  Government  has  autho- 

rised the  installation  of  the  Musee  des  Colonies  in 
the  shops  which  border  the  Galerie  d’Orleans, 

Palais  Royal. The  Municipality  of  Lilas  have 

opened  a competition  for  the  transformation  of  the 
Place  Paul  de  Kock  into  a public  square,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a school  building  and  a Salle 

des  FC-tes A monument  to  Voltaire  is  to  be 

inaugurated  at  Chatenay  on  May  1.  Mme.  Syamour 

is  the  sculptor  and  M.  Sjudee  the  architect.' 

The  first  stone  has  been  laid  of  a new  Hotel  de  Ville 

at  Creil. The  municipality  of  Puy  has  devoted 

a sum  of  171,000  fr.  to  the  construction  of  a 


Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

An  interesting  historical  exhibition  of  wood- 
engraving is  to  be  organised  shortly  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  This  will  open  on  May  3, 
and  will  include  a historic  section  (“section 
ancienne  ”)  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  German 
schools,  and  a modern  section  embracing  the 
whole  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 

will  be  a special  section  for  Japan. A new  church 

is  to  be  commenced  in  Paris  in  the  Quartier  des 
Quinze-Vingt,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  560,000  fr. 

J The  sixty- ninth  Archaeological  Congress  of 

France  will  be  held  this  year  at  Troyes,  from 

June  24  to  July  2. The  death  is  announced,  at 

the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  M.  Bousquet,  Architect  to 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  and  Inspector  of  Works 

under  the  Government. M.  Didron,  artist  in- 

stained  glass,  has  died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  He  was  an  able  and  learned  artist  whose 
work  was  much  appreciated  by  architects,  and  he 
has  carried  out  important  works  for  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques  in  various  churches  of 
Paris,  notably  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  St.  Merri, 
St.  Severin,  St.  Louis  d’Antin,  and  St.  Thomas 
d’Aquin. 

RUSSIA. — The  Minister  of  Finance  has  sanctioned 
a sum  of  30,000  roubles  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed Panslavist  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  to 
be  opened  in  St.  Petersburg  in  February,  1903. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  Slav  countiies  have- 
agreed  to  do  their  best  to  make  this  art  exhibition  a 
success,  and  Bulgaria  is  taking  particular  interest  in 

it. In  order  to  dispense  with  the  transport  of 

trains  across  Lake  Baikal  by  steamer,  the  Russian 
Government  contemplates  deviating  the  line  east  of 
Irkutsk,  so  that  it  passes  to  the  south  of  that  lake 
and  approaches  nearer  the  Chinese  frontier,  subse- 
quently joining  the  eastern  extension  to  Vladi- 
vostock.  The  country  is  of  a mountainous 
character,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part 
of  the  Great  Siberian  railroad  is  estimated  to  be 
much  greater  per  verst  that  on  any  other  section. 

Germany. — The  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Berlin  has  recently  visited  the  studio  of  Gustav 
Eberlein,  a sculptor  who  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Emperor  William  to  undertake  the  Goethe 
monument  which  his  Majesty  will  give  to  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  model,  which  has  been  executed... 
represents  Goethe  as  a youth  during  his  first  visit  to- 
Rome,  in  the  picturesque  Empire  costume,  with 
knee-breeches,  &c.  The  monument  will  be  ofi 
Carrara  marble,  and  will  be  over  20  ft.  in  height. 
The  pedestal  will  be  decorated  with  three  groups> 
representing  Mignon  and  the  old  Harper  as  symbols 
of  lyric  poetry  ; Orestes  flogged  by  the  furies  as  a 
symbol  of  tragedy  ; and  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
as  the  symbols  of  philosophy. 

India.— One  of  the  features  of  the  durbar  at 
Delhi  in  connexion  with  the  Coronation  is  a large 
art  exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  which  four  lakhs 

of  rupees  have  been  voted. Extensive  additions 

are  about  to  be  made  to  the  medical  college  at  Cal- 
cutta, at  a cost  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees. The 

North-Western  railway  are  about  to  construct  new 
quarters  for  its  staff  on  the  Nowshera-Darai  branch- 
in  consequence  of  increased  traffic. The  Govern- 

ment of  India  contemplates  laying  a railway  and 
telegraph  to  the  Persian  frontier  through  Beluchis, 
tan.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  rail- 
way works  of  recent  years. A bill  has  been  intro- 

duced in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  for  the  construction  of  tramways  in 

Singapore. New  quarters  for  the  naval  com- 

mander-in-chief  are  to  be  erected  in  Bombay. 

United  States.— A Bill  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  New  York  legislature  to  establish  rules  for  the 
construction,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  of  school- 
houses  and  other  public  buildings,  similar  to  those 
which  have  for  several  years  been  enforced  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Bill  provides  for  15  cubic  ft. 
of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  pupil  in  school- 
rooms. In  this  connexion  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  architect  in  Massachusetts  may  now  plan  school 
buildings  without  first  being  certain  that  State 
inspectors  will  sanction  his  arrangements  for  the 
position  of  adequate  ventilators.  The  inspector! 
comes  armed  with  an  anemometer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements.. 
— Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson,  architect,  has  removed  his 
offices  from  10,  Staple-inn  to  24,  Hart-street. 
Bloomsbury-square,  having  taken  over  in  addition 
to  his  own  practice,  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  M. 

Bowyer,  architect  and  surveyor. Mr.  Delissa 

Joseph,  architect,  has  removed  his  offices  from  17. 
and  18,  Basinghall-street  to  Portland  House,. 
Basinghall-street,  E.C. Mr.  H.W.  Rising,  archi- 

tect, has  removed  his  offices  from  Oswaldestre- 
House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  to  30,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Refuse  Destructor,  Taunton.— The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a Horsfall  refuse  destructor,  which  is 
to  be  erected  near  the  site  of  the  sewage  disposal 
works  at  Priory,  Taunton,  was  laid  on  the  22nd 
inst.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  5.250/.,  exclusive 
of  the  site.  The  contract  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Page,  A.M  Inst.C.E.,  and  it  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Watson,. 
A.M.Inst.C  E.,  secretary  and  general  manager  of. 
the  Horsfall  Destructor  Company,  Leeds. 
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■emporary  Scaffolding. — Oc-  xfc 

L onally  there  is  work  to  do  upon 
c eiling  for  which  it  would  be  a 
vy  item  in  the  job  to  erect  the 
fashioned  scaffolding,  and  there- 
we  call  attention  to  Mr. 
jiithman’s  latest  improvement 
Jiitrated  herewith.  These  take  all 
lirt  and  close  compactly  as  well  M 

adjust  at  various  heights,  and  ||J| 

II  ladders  and  trestles  can  be  /i.JM 

|d  separately.  A set  supplied  for 
[,:hing  50  ft.  at  the  Hackney  N IS 

tipire  Theatre  and  another  for  /I  |1 

phing  30  ft.  at  the  Bow  Vestry  /J||H 
( 1 have  proved  extremely  useful,  Lf  R FI 
}i  Mr.  Heathman  is  making  a set  O U fc| 
lithe  Great  Central  Hotel  at  _/ — I ( li, 
lirylebone. 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School.— The 
ilson  ” premium  for  the  best  paper  read  before 
Crystal  Palace  Engineering  Society  during  the 
;sent  session  has  been  awarded  by  the  Council  to 
de  Havilland  for  his  paper  on  “Motor-Cars.” 
: er  papers  read  during  the  session  were  “ Milling 
phines,”  by  H.  M.  Stephenson  ; “ Ventilation,”  by 
R.  de  Peyrecave  ; “ Modern  Locomotive 
llctice,”  by  E.  S.  Pink  ; and  “ Modern  English 
Btleships,"  by  C.  S.  Dowell.  The  premium  was 
dented  to  Mr.  de  Havilland  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John 

(rkburn,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Agent-General  for  South 
tralia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  eigthy-eighth  dis- 

Iition  of  certificates  at  the  school  on  April  18. 
ie  Flame  Arc  Lamp. — On  the  invitation  of 
Jnion  Electric  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  we 
an  opportunity  la9t  week  of  inspecting  the 
ame  Arc  ” lamp,  which  is  said  to  have  a very 
efficiency  compared  to  ordinary  arc  lamps, 
special  features  of  this  lamp  are  the  length  of  the 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  a miniature  reverbera- 
furnace  formed  by  a fire-clay  reflector,  and  the 
ity  of  the  carbons  used,  which  are  cored  with 
lin  salts.  The  light  given  out  by  the  lamp  is  of 
;asant  yellowish-white  quality,  and  the  general 
lination  produced  very  satisfactory.  On  merely 
ing  the  claims  put  forward  for  this  lamp  we 
: inclined  to  think  that  its  efficiency  was  exag- 
ted.  With  ordinary  arc  lamps,  the  harder 
carbons  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
, and  hence  the  better  the  illumination.  Cored 
ons  are  not  only  more  expensive,  but  they  are 
less  efficient  than  solid  carbons.  In  this  lamp, 
ever,  the  loss  due  to  the  cores  is  apparently 
e up  by  the  increased  temperature  maintained 
ie  reflector,  which  gets  coated  with  a brilliant 
e powder  formed  by  the  burning  of  special 
ons,  and  hence  always  maintains  its  efficiency. 
, the  small  diameter  of  the  carbons  used,  and 
great  length  of  the  arc,  prevents  the  lower 
non  intercepting  much  of  the  light  emitted  from 
| tcp  carbon.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  lamp  is  a 
:inct  novelty  ; it  has  many  of  the  advantages  of 
enclosed  arc  without  the  necessity  of  two  globes, 
1.  the  consequent  loss  by  absorption,  and  in 
tition  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted  is  much 
asanter. 

itourhead,  WILTSHIRE. — The  tire  that  broke 
on  April  16  at  this  mansion,  the  seat  at  Stour- 
; of  Sir  Henry  Hoare,  Baronet,  consumed  the 
.n  block,  with  nearly  all  of  the  valuable  collec- 
of  sculpture,  though  fortunately  most  of  the 
r works  of  art,  and  the  pictures,  gathered 
.nly  by  the  second  baronet,  have  been  saved. 
: central  portion  of  the  house  was  built  in 
2-3,  after  designs  in  the  Italian  style  by  Colin 
npbell  (see  his  “Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  VoJ.  iii.), 
Ir  the  site  of  Stourton  Castle,  for  Henry  Hoare, 
iFleet-streef,  the  goldsmith  and  banker,  who, 
lo,  had  bought  that  estate  from  Thomas,  thirteenth 
■on  Stourton,  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled 
re  from  the  time,  it  is  said,  of  the  Norman  Con- 
st For  Sir  Henry  Hoare  (obiit  1841)  Charles 
rker  added  the  two  wings,  and  the  tetrastyle 
tico  with  engaged  Composite  columns  and  pedi- 
it  to  the  south  and  principal  front ; the  latter 
ition  completed  Colin  Campbell’s  original  design 
the  main  building.  In  Six  Wells  Valley,  in  the 
k,  stands  the  old  “ St.  Peter’s  Pump,”  or  Well 
St.  Edith,  removed  thither  from  St.  Peter’s- 
;et,  Bristol,  in  1765,  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  the 
baronet.  Seven  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Hoare 
Ised  to  be  restored,  under  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting’s 
lerintendence,  and  re-erected  in  the  grounds,  the 
[ Bristol  High  Cross,  built  in  1373.  The  Cross 
l»  removed  in  1733  to  College  Green,  Bristol, 
ere  it  remained  until  in  1763  it  was  pulled  to 
:es;  in  1768  the  stones  were  given  to  Sir  Henry 
are  by  the  Dean  of  Bristol. 

:‘ruro  Cathedral.— The  Building  Committee 
iTruro  Cathedral  met  on  the  iCth  inst.  for  the 
r.her  consideration  of  the  report  of  Sir  Thomas 
:w  on  the  cracks  which  have  developed  in  the 
re  piers  of  the  cathedral.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  in 
rreport,  which  was  dated  January  14,  said  that  he 
t no  adverse  criticism  of  the  designer  of  the  piers. 

1 could  not  say,  however,  that  he  personally 
iepted  the  view  that  the  modern  methods  of  rigid 
1 inelastic  constructions,  the  fine  jointing  in  laying 
ie,  was  an  advance  upon  ancient  practice.  The 
;se  of  disaster  obviously,  to  him,  arose  from  the 
idem  specification  as  to  mortar  and  bedding  ob- 
/edwith  a precision  which  was  quite  unusual  in 
1 conscientious  builders.  Beds  of  piers  in  old  work 


were  usually  laid  in  a comparatively  thick  bed  of 
mortar,  not  too  good,  which  lent  itself  to  a certain 
elasticity.  At  Truro  the  mortar  was  to  be  theoreti- 
cally perfect  as  a cohesive  cement,  and  the  jointing 
theoretically  perfect.  The  result  was  that  the 
several  drums  of  the  columns  became  so  perfectly 
adhesive  that  the  pier  became  practically  a mono- 
lith, with  the  attendant  risk  of  undistributed  pres- 
sure all  coming  on  a single  bed  under  the  plinth. 
The  provision  of  a damp  course  of  asphalte  added 
to  the  evil.  Although  it  might  be  urged  that,  as 
there  had  been  no  spreading  of  the  first  fractures, 
the  base  stones  had  found  their  bearing  and  might 
remain,  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
advising  such  inaction.  It  was  possible  that  at 
some  time  or  another  some  disturbance  might 
affect  the  true  plumb  in  the  press,  and  the  least  shift 
of  pressure  on  the  fractured  bases  might  mean 
disaster.  He  therefore  recommended  that  the  frac- 
tured stones  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  sound 
stones  of  a harder  kind  than  the  Bath  stone  used  in 
the  original  construction.  The  rubble  foundation 
should  be  lowered  to  admit  of  a level  copestone  of 
strong  concrete.  The  committee  resolved,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  cracks  have  not  increased  in  nine 
months,  in  spite  of  heavy  weights  being  placed 
upon  them,  to  defer  the  removal  of  the  base  of  the 
piers. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  house,  7,  Dean's- 
yard,  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid 
of  the  following  objects,  viz  , building  new  churches 
at  Landore,  St.  Paul,  near  Morriston,  Glamorgan, 
300/.  and  Rock  Ferry,  St.  Barnabas,  near 
Birkenhead,  125/.  ; and  towards  enlarging  or 
otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in 
the  churches  at  Fishponds  St.  Mary,  near 
Bristol,  40/.  ; Greethan,  All  Saints,  near  Horn- 
castle,  Lines.,  35 Z.  ; Landwater  Parish  Church, 
near  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  50/.  ; Sourton,  St. 
Thomas  .1  Becket,  near  Bridestowe,  Devon,  10/.  ; 
and  Ponder’s  End,  St.  Matthew,  Middlesex.  50/.,  in 
lieu  of  a former  grant  of  20I.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed: — Wold  Newton, 
All  Saints,  near  Hunmanby,  Yorks,  20I.  ; Upper 
Gravenhurst,  St.  Giles,  near  Ampthill,  Beds.,  25/.  ; 
and  Ocklynge,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  East- 
bourne, 100/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  170/. 
was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  twenty-two 
churches  from  Trust  Funds  held  bv  the  Society. 

Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd. — The  new  building 
works  of  the  “ Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd.,”  which 
have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  works  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  December  last,  were 
formally  opened  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  in  the 
presence  of  a large  company.  This  firm  of  builders 
and  contractors  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hutchinson  partially  as 
a profit-sharing  concern,  but  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  “ The  Haslemere  Builders, 
Ltd.,”  was  started  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness on  entirely  co-partnership  lines,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son allowing  his  capital  to  remain  in  the  society  as 
shares  and  ioan  stock  until  it  is  replaced  by  shares 
or  loans  from  the  employees  or  others.  The  work- 
men themselves  Iiave  invested  about  700 /.  in  the 
new  society,  and  they  have  elected  two  representa- 
tives on  the  committee  of  management.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  firm  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  provident  and  education  funds,  and  of 
the  remainder,  one-third  is  for  the  holders  of  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  business,  one-third  for  the 
employees  and  one-third  for  management.  No 
member  of  the  Society  must  hold  more  than  200 
1/.  shares.  The  new  works  comprise  offices,  clerks’ 
and  private  reception-rooms,  cashier’s-box,  and 
show-room,  and,  upstairs,  the  committee-room,  a 
large  joiners’  shop  (to  accommodate  fifty  workmen 
at  one  time),  large  drying  sheds  (to  hold  fifty 
standard  of  deal),  plumbers’  and  painters’  shops, 
“ messroom,”  and  various  storehouses.  There  is 
also  the  machine-room  containing  nearly  all  new 
machinery  (supplied  by  Messrs.  Kirchner  & Co.,  of 
London).  The  Rev.  G.  B.  Stall  worthy,  of  Hind- 
head,  gave  an  address  at  the  opening  ceremony,  in 
the  courset  of  which  he  insisted  upon  good  work 
being  done,  and  characterised  it  a crime  to  build  a 
house  badly.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hutchinson  (wife  of  the 
Founder  and  President  of  the  Society)  then  formally 
declared  the  works  open,  wishing  the  undertaking 
every  success,  and  set  the  new  machinery  in  motion. 


In  the  evening  there  was  a public  meeting,  at  which 
Mr.  Anewin  Williams  (President  of  the  Labour 
Association)  gave  an  address  upon  co-partnership 
principles,  alluding  to  the  hold  that  the  co-operative 
movement  had  obtained  in  the  country.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Clap3haw,  one  of  the  foremen,  then  spoke  a few 
words  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  men  for 
what  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  done  for  them,  and  on 
their  behalf  asked  his  acceptance  of  an  illuminated 
address  which  they  had  subscribed  together  to 
obtain.  Mr.  W.  Houghton  is  manager  of  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Qox  secretary.  The  works  and 
registered  office  are  in  Station-road,  Haslemere,  and 
the  brickworks  at  Shothermill, 

Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown.— The  Report 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1901,  of  the 
Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Woods.  Forestr, 
and  Land  Revenues,  which  has  just  been  issued- 
sets  forth  that  a sum  of  173,700/.  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  two  Crown  leases  and  some  free- 
hold properties  in  London,  and  a sum  of  190,170/. 
has  been  paid  in  purchasing  the  Tintern  and  Riglan 
estates  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  total 
annual  rental  (arrears  included)  arising  from  Crown 
properties  amounts  to  498,899/,  an  increase  ot 
1 6.959/-  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the  pre- 
ceding period. 

Government  Offices,  London.— Two  votes  in 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  1902-3  provide  for 
the  allocation  of  a sum  of  5,000/.  in  respect  of 
alterations,  the  supply  of  new  furniture,  and  cost  of 
removal  at  the  rooms  whicli  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  in  favour  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Somerset  House, 
and  of  a sum  of  4,400/.  for  fitting  up  new  offices  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  Audit  Office.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  authorities  have  relinquished 
their  original  project  of  transferring  the  Audii  Office 
staff  to  the  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  Privy 
Council  Office  and  the  Board  of  Education,  at 
Whitehall,  when  the  latter  remove  into  the  build- 
ings being  erected  on  the  Parliament  and  King 
streets  site. 

City  of  London  Directory.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  W.  H.  & L Collingridge1  (City 
Press  Office)  the  City  of  London  Directory  for  1902, 
being  the  thirty-second  annual  edition.  It  is  a large 
and  handsomely  got-up  volume,  containing  all  the 
information  that  such  a directory  can  give  in  regard 
to  official  lists,  schools,  trades,  &c.  The  streets 
section  has  been  revised,  and  the  whole  of  the  occu- 
piers whose  names  appear  therein  have  been  can- 
vassed ; while  the  alphabetical  list  contains  the 
name,  address,  and  trade  or  profession  of  every 
person,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  each 
individual  member  of  firms  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  trades  guide  is  classified  under  the  various 
trades  or  professions,  and  contains  many  new  head- 
ings. The  section  relating  to  the  public  buildings 
of  the  City  contains  details  as  to  the  history  and 
structure  of  the  bridges,  and  the  better  known  of  the 
City  churches  ; and  a brief  account  of  some  of  the 
halls  of  the  livery  companies.  The  street  improve- 
ments of  the  year  are  indicated  in  a large  coloured 
map,  and  include  the  alterations  in  Finsbury-pave- 
ment,  London-wall,  St.  Mary -axe,  and  other  streets 
in  the  City.  It  would  however  be  an  improvement 
if,  in  the  “ General  Contents”  list,  the  number  of 
the  page  for  each  section  were  added. 

ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
— In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  inst.,  Dr. 
Farquharson  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  he  could  inform  the  House  of  the 
result  of  the  recent  examination  of  its  air  ; and 
whether  he  would  apply  the  same  scientific  test  to 
the  atmosphere  of  other  public  buildings,  such  as 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  British  Museum 
Library.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  : The  tests  of  the  air 
in  this’Chamber  show  a very  good  result  as  regards 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was  only  5-2 
volumes  in  10,000,  very  little  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  usually  met  with  in  the  air  of  cities,  and 
far  less’than  what  is  generally  present  in  places  of 
assembly.  The  bacteriological  test  revealed  an 
undue  number  of  micro-organisms,  but  none  of 
them  are  found  to  be  disease-producing.  The  full 
reports  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  the  principal  of  the  Govern- 
ment laboratory,  will  be  laid  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the'  Ventilation  of  the  House  ; and  I 
propose  that  further  experiments  shall  be  made  in 
order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  so 
many  microbes,  with  a view  lo  taking  suitable 
measures  of  improvement.  I will  consider  the  hon. 
member's  suggestion  as  to  other  Government 
buildings,  but  the  Central  Criminal  Court  is  not  in 
any  way  under  my  control. 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  WHITLEY, 
YORKSHIRE.— An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Board 
School.  Grange  Moor,  Huddersfield,  recently,  by 
Major  C.  E.  Norton,  R.E.,  an  inspector  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  into  an  application  by 
the  Whitley  Upper  Urban  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  1,240/.  for  the  erection  of  houses 
for  the  working  classes,  under  part  3 of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  Mr.  Greaves, 
who  appeared  for  the  District  Council,  said  the 
population  was  764.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
only  ten  houses  had  been  erected,  so  that  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  majority  were  very  old.  There  was 
a total  number  of  cottages  of  117,  and  out  of  that 
number  there  were  seven  with  no  bedroom  accom- 
modation whatever  ; in  fifty-one  there  was  only  one 
bedroom  ; fifty-five  with  only  two  bedrooms,  some  o 
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which  were  only  partitioned  ; and  four  with  three  bed- 
room?. That  being  the  class  of  houses  provided  for  the 
working  classes,  it  followed  as  a matter  of  course  that 
a large  famiiv  bad  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Joseph  Berry,  architect,  of  Huddersfield,  said 
that  he  prepared  plans  for  six  houses  on  a piece  or 
land  belonging  to  the  Council  situated  at  Denby- 
road,  Grange  Moor.  The  houses  would  contain  : 
On  the  ground  floor,  living  room,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  by 
oft.;  parlour,  1 r f t.  9^  in.  by  12  ft.  by  <)  ft.  On 
chamber  fl  >or,  three  bedrooms— one  15  ft.  by  12  ft., 
one  8 ft.  7^  in.  by  12  ft.,  and  one  8 ft.  3 in.  by  S ft., 
all  9 ft.  high.  In  the  basement,  a keeping  cellar, 
jo  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  ; and  coal  place,  4 ft.  by  7 ft. 
The  houses  would  be  built  of  stone,  lined  with  brick, 
and  covered  with  blue  slates.  The  usual  outbuild- 
ings would  be  provided  at  the  back,  including  one 
privy  for  each  h juse.  The  estimated  cost  was 
1,240/.,  made  up  as  follows  : Buildings,  1,050/.  ; 
walls,  outbuildings,  and  drainage,  100/. ; and  archi- 
tect's commission,  legal  expenses,  and  incidentals, 
•iio/.  In  his  opinion  the  houses,  when  completed, 
should  yield  a rental  of  4s.  a week.  Mr.  C B. 
Young,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  reply  to  the 
Inspector  as  to  why  the  Council  only  intended 
building  six  cottages,  said  the  venture  was  only  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Witness  also  read 
letters  making  applications  for  tenancy  of  the 
houses  when  ready.  In  his  opinion  they  would 
yield  a rent  of  33.  6d.  each  net.  Other  evidence 
having  been  given  for  and  against  the  scheme,  the 
inquiry  closed. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers.  — The  thirty-seventh 
voluntary  pass  examination  of  candidates  for  sur- 
veyorships  under  Corporations  and  District  Councils 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association, 
was  held  at  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  Victoria 
Embankment,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  iS 
and  19.  Twenty-eight  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  The  examiners  were  1. 
Engineering. — Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  M.Inst  C.E.,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  M.  Inst.C.E.  2.  Building  Con- 
struction— Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M Inst.C.E.,  assisted 
by  Mr  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  M. Inst.C.E.  3.  Sanitary 
Science. — Mr.  James  Lemon,  M. Inst.C.E.,  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  M. Inst.C.E.  4.  Municipal  Law. 
— Mr.  Jos.  Lobley,  M.Inst.C  E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eayrs,  M. Inst.C.E.  Mr.  Lobley  was  the  superin- 
tending examiner. 

Refuse  Destructor,  &c.,  Nottingham. — At 
the  Guildhall,  Nottingham,  on  the  iSth  inst.,  an 
inquiry  on  behalf  of  I he  Local  Government  Board 
was  held  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pottinger,  M.Inst.C  E.,  into 
the  application  by  the  Nottingham  City  Council  to 
borrow  two  sums  of  money — 10,000 /.  for  the 
erection  of  a refuse  destructor,  stables,  and  cart- 
shed  at  the  Radford  depot,  which  adjoins  the  Not- 
tingham Canal,  and  5,400/.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
improvement  of  Lower  Parliament-street.  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown  (city  engineer),  Mr.  T.  Wallace 
Gordon  (assistant  city  engineer),  Mr.  C.  G.  Keep 
(Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  & Co..  Ltd.),  were 
present  among  uthers. 

Great  Fire  in  the  Barbican,  City.— A disas- 
trous fire,  which  resulted  in  enormous  loss  of 
property,  occurred  in  the  Barbican  on  Monday  night. 
The  fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Elliot,  fancy  hat  manufacturer,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  1 3, 
and  14,  Barbican.  According  to  the  official  report 
issued  by  Commander  Wells  this  building,  of  five 
floors,  about  90  ft.  by  30  ft.,  used  as  work-room?, 
show-rooms,  offices,  and  stores,  with  its  contents, 
was  burnt  out,  and  had  fallen  down.  Many  other 
buildings  were  also  practically  burnt  out  or 
damaged.  Owing  to  the  heavy  premiums  demanded 
by  the  insurance  companies  for  houses  in  this  part 
of  the  City,  where  so  many  great  fires  have  occurred 
in  recent  years,  many  of  the  buildings  destroved, 
and  their  contents,  were  uninsured. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Penrhyn  Quarry.— We  are  informed  that 
during  the  past  tw  1 months  seventy  men  have  been 
taken  on,  as  against  forty-eight  in  the  two  previous 
months,  and  the  work  of  development  is  progress- 
ing very  rapidly,  whilst  there  is  a steady  increase  in 
the  output  of  slates  and  slabs.  The  workmen  (now 
numbering  843)  are  working  so  energetically  that 
the  quarry  mens  average  wage  for  the  last  two 
months  reached  the  highest  on  record — viz.,  63.  qd. 
per  day  for  month  ended  March  18,  and  63.  n ?jd. 
per  day  for  month  ended  April  15.  The  number  of 
" contracts  ’ let  in  the  quarry  is  also  increasing,  and 
thus  bad  rock  and  rubbish  is  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally being  cleared  on  piecework  wages,  enabling 
industrious  labourers,  of  good  physique,  to  earn 
high  wages— in  fact,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  53. 
and  upwards  per  dayr. 

Aberdeen  Masons. — A meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Building  Branch  of  the  United  Operative  Masons 
and  Granite  Cutters’ Union  was  held  on  the  15th 
inst.  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Belmont-street — Mr.  G. 
Ogg,  President,  in  the  chair— to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  ceasing  work  at  noon  on  Saturdays,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  working  hours  on  that" day  to 
five.  By  a majority  the  meeting  decided  to  adhere 
to  the  existing  arrangement.  At  present,  during 
the  winter  months,  the  Building  Branch  work  only 


five  hours  on  Saturdays.  The  resolution  which  was 
defeated  applied,  therefore,  to  the  Saturdays  from 
May  to  October,  inclusive. 
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LEGAL. 

ACTION  AGAINST  AN  ARCHITECT. 

THE  case  of  “ The  Egham  Rural  District  Council  v. 
Gordon  " came  before  a Divisional  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
lustices  Darling  and  Channel),  on  the  16th  inst.,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs  from  a judgment  given 
for  the  defendant  by  the  Chertsey  County  Court 
Julge.  The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  107/.  for  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in 
repairing  damage  to  a road  caused  by  extraordinary 
traffic.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  ordered 
250,000  bricks  for  a house  he  was  building,  and 
during  his  absence  abroad  they  were  sent  by 
steam  haulage,  the  traction  engines  weighing 
14  tons,  and  these  caused  the  damage.  The  case 
turned  on  the  construction  to  be  put  onithe  High- 
ways and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  as 
amended  by  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  which 
enacted  that  the  expense  caused  by  traffic  of  exces- 
sive weight  could  be  recovered  from  the  person  by 
whose  order  the  traffic  was  conducted.  The  County 
Court  Judge,  while  finding  that  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  was  excessive,  held  that  it  did  not  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  defendant’s  orders,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  Hence  the  present 
appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  appeal 
was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr. 
M'Calmont  Hill  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and 
Mr.  Danckwerts,  K C.,  and  Mr.  It.  Cunningham 
Glen  for  the  respondent. 


IMPORTANT  ACTION  BY  BUILDERS 
AGAINST  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  the  King's  Bench  Divi- 
sion, on  the  16th  inst.,  delivered  a considered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  “ Martin  Wells  & Co.  v. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,” 
which  was  heard  by  his  lordship  recently. 

Mr.  English  Harrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Reginald  Bray, 
K.C.,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Turner  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Bray  said  that  as  the  onus  was.  on  the 
defendant?,  he  had  to  open  the  case.  The  plaintiffs, 
who  were  builder-s,  claimed  in  the  action  the 
balance  of  a final  instalment,  viz.,  2,900/.  The 
defendants  claimed  to  set  off  against  that  an  equal 
amount  for  penalties  or  liquidated  damages.  The 
contract  between  the  parties  was  dated  October  29, 
1897.  It  provided  for  the  pulling  down  of  certain 
premises  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  defend- 
ants, and  for  the  re-erection  of  buildings  upon  the 
site.  The  contract  price  was  47,179/.,  and  the 
omissions  as  eventually  settled  were  4,301/.,  and  the 
extras  2,298/.  So  there  would  be  a net  deduction 
of  just  over  2,000/.  The  contract  provided  that  the 
contractors  should  execute  the  works  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications,  the  specification  being 
deemed  to  form  part  of  the  contract.  The  contract 
provided  that  the  new  buildings  should  be  com- 
pleted within  twelve  months,  and  if  there  was  delay 
plaintiffs  should  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  10/.  a day. 
The  contractors  had  to  provide  everything  of  every 
sort.  As  the  contract  was  dated  October  29,  1S97,  the 
works  in  the  ordinary  course  ought  .to  have  been 
completed  by  October  29,  1898.  Three  months’ 
extension,  however,  was  allowed  under  Clause  16, 
which  would  bring  it  to  January  29,  1899.  The 
works  were  not,  in  fact, -completed  until  January  2, 
1900,  nearly  a year  afterwards  ; but  the  defendants 
had  only  claimed  penalties  for  290  days,  which 
would  be  up  to  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  contract  contained  an  arbitration  clause  which 
provided  that  there  should  be  the  right  of  appealing 
from  the  arbitrator's  decision  to  a referee.  The 
defendants’  contention  was  that  the  board  of 
directors,  under  Clause  16,  finally  decided  that  three 
months  was  the  extension  to  which  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  complete  the  work,  and  that 
plaintiffs  could  not  go  behind  it.  The  learned 
counsel  then  read  to  his  lordship  a great  number  of 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  defendant  society’s  directors, 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants’  architect,  Mr. 
Bull,  and  the  solicitors  for  the  parties.  On  March 
17,  1898,  the  plaintiffs' wrote  to  the  directors  asking 
for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the 
contract,  as  they  had  been  delayed  in  getting  or. 
with  the  work  in  consequence  of  sub-contractors 
failing  to  deliver  certain  ironwork  ordered  from 
them.  There  was  no  obligation  on  the  plaintiffs  to 
employ  these  particular  sub-contractors.  On 
March  25,  1898,  the  defendant  society's  directors 
decided  that  there  was  no  reason  to  give  the 
plaintiffs  further  time  in  which  to  complete  the 
contract.  The  next  letter  of  importance  was  dated 
July  15,  1898,  from  the  plaintiffs  to  the  secretary  of 
ihe  defendants,  stating  that  they  had  been  greatly 
delayed  in  the  work  in  consequence  of  Messrs. 
Dorman,  Long,  & Co.  failing  to  deliver  the  girders 


and  joists  ordered  from  them.  The  defendants 
solicitor  replied  to  that  letter,  asking  for  a copy  of  the 
contract  between  the  plaintiffs  and  Messrs.  Dorman, 
Long,  & Co  , and  an  explanation  why  the  plaintiffs 
should  still  continue  to  employ  that  firm.  The  ;'f- 
plaintiffs  answered  that  letter  on  July  19,  stating  ** 
that  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  & Co.  were  the  largest 
English  makers  and  manufacturers  of  these  sections,  ttJ 
and  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  expedite 
the  work  in  all  its  branches.  On  July  28  the  j 
defendants'  solicitor  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  asking 
what  extension  of  time  they  wished  allowed  to  * 
them  for  delay  in  non-delivery  of  ironwork,  and  full 
particulars  of  how  the  claim  was  made  out.  On  jt 
August  5 the  plaintiffs  replied  that  they  were  unable  V 
to  give  the  time  they  wished  allowed  them  until  they  1 
received  the  ironwork.  Other  letters  passed  between  W 
the  parties,  but  nothing  further  was  done  till  ft 
April  30,  1899,  when  the  plaintiffs  wrote  to  Mr.  Bull,  • 
the  defendants’  architect,  that  the  job  was  at  a com-  ■ 
plete  standstill  owing  to  the  non-delivery  of  the  >’ 
steel  joists,  and  asking  Mr.  Bull  to  lay  these  facts 
before  the  directors.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
the  directors  should  meet  Mr.  Martin  Wells  and  4 
his  manager,  and  accordingly  those  gentlemen,  it 
on  May  25,  went  before  the  board,  and  the 
board,  having  heard  their  explanation,  adjudi-B 
cated  on  the  matter,  and  decided  to  allow  a three  B 
months’  extension.  On  June  9 the  plaintiffs,  having  . 
received  notice  of  the  adjudication,  wrote  that  they  ■ 
had  been  advised  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  fl 
directors  to  exercise  as  they  bad  purported  to  do  .' 
their  powers  under  the  clause  of  the  contract  at 
that  stage,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  show  to  ' 
any  impartial  tribunal  good  reasons  for  the  delay  fl 
which  had  occurred,  and  that  the  causes  of  the  . 
delay  were  such  as  to  exempt  them  from  injury  i* 
or  damages.  On  June  15  the  secretary  of  the  J 
Society  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  asking  them  to 
forward  to  the  directors  particulars  of  the  causes  of 
delay,  and  then  they  would  consider  them.  The 
plaintiffs,  however,  replied,  adhering  to  what  they  ■ 
had  said  in  their  previous  letter.  They  then  came 
to  the  period  when  the  contract  had  been  com-  £1 
pleted,  when  the  directors  proposed  again  to  t. 
go  into  the  question  of  another  extension  I 
of  time,  and  at  their  instance  a letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Bull  on  February  8 to  the  plaintiffs  asking  as  to 
the  cause  of  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  buildings 
from  and  after  May  25,  1899,  to  January  2,  1900.! 
On  February  13  the  plaintiffs  replied  that  it  was 
solely  due  to  the  non-completion  of  work  by  special  fl 
contractors,  over  which  they  had  no  control.  They  * 
added  : “ No  delay  was  caused  over  work  of  which 
we  had  control.”  On  February  20  the  secretary  j 
wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  asking  them  again  to  appears 
befoTeffhe  Board,  but  this  the  plaintiffs  declined  to  do, 
saying  they  saw  no  useful  purpose  to  be  gained  by 
doing  so,  as  they  denied  the  right  of  the  directors  to  . 
adjudicate  on  the  question  of  the  penalties,  being 
interested  parties.  The  plaintiffs  also  denied  that 
any  penalties  were  due  from  them  at  all.  Mr.  Bray 
said  that  if  the  plaintiffs  had  come  before  the 
directors,  possibly  some  arrangement  could  have ’S' 
been  made.  The  directors  did  not  wish  to  take  any 
advantage  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  allow  any  further  time  that  the  plaintiffs  might ' 
substantiate  before  them.  But  short  of  that,  he  sub-*{ 
mitted  that  the  defendants’  legal  rights  had  been 
left  open  by  Clause  16.  What  the  plaintiffs  said  in 
their  pleadings  was  that  if  the  board  of  directors! 
had  adjudicated  they  had  no  power  to  so  adjudicated, 
on  their  own  wrongful  acts.  He  (counsel)  did  not 
admit  any  wrongful  acts.  jfl 

His  Lordship  : We  must  see  what  the  wrongful 
acts  are. 

Mr.  Bray  said’that  the  wrongful  acts  alleged  were 
that  the  defendants  in  breach  of  their  contract  pre- 
vented the  plaintiffs  from  completing  the  works', 
within  the  time  specified  bjr  the  contract  by  failing 
to  give  the  plaintiffs  possession  of  certain  parts  of 
the  site.'  There  was  no  ground  whatever  for  that 
charge.  That  was  a mere  afterthought.  The  next 
thing  lie  had  to  deal  with  was  as  to  suspension  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  builder. 

His  Lordship  said  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it 
was  for  the  learned  counsel  to  labour  these 
points.  It  was  for  Mr.  English  Harrison  to  prove  - 
his  case. 

Mr.  Bray  said  the  only  other  question  was  as  to 
the  date  of  completion. 

His  Lordship:  I suppose  the  architect  is  the 
proper  person  to  say  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, is  he  not  ? I have  now  got  a general  idea  of 
your  case,  and  I should  like  to  know  how  Mr. 
English  Harrison  puts  it. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  said  that  in  substance  there 
were  two  matters  he  had  to  deal  with.  The  defence 
to  this  claim  to  penalties  was  twofold.  One  was 
that  by  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  parties  during 
the  execution  of  these  works  they  had  in  effect 
waived  any  question  of  penalties  altogether,  and 
next  that  by  the  way  in  which  those  parties  con- 
ducted themselves  during  the  execution  of  the  works 
defendants  failed  to  adjudicate  at  the  right  time  or 
in  the  right  way  in  the  meaning  of  Clause  16.  That 
the  defendants,  by  having  given  the  plaintiffs  orders 
after  the  time  had  elapsed  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract — after  October  29,  1898  ; and  also  having 
given  the  plaintiffs  orders  after  the  extended  time, 
viz.,  January  29.  1899  ; and  also  having  broken  the 
contract  themselves  in  various  particulars  ; they  had 
by  their  acts  and  conduct  prevented  the  plaintiff 
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completing  the  contract  within  the  specified  time 
or  the  extended  time  up  to  January,  1S99,  and 
consequently  that  the  claim  for  penalties  ceased. 
The  learned  counsel  submitted  that  the  defendants 
had  not  given  the  plaintiffs  the  possession  of  the 
site  as  they  should  have  done,  and  that  the  architect 
had  completely  altered  the  order  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  had  intended  to  do  the  work.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  delay.  When  the  plain- 
tiffs remonstrated,  the  architect  told  them  that  he 
had  the  control  of  the  works,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
must  do  as  he  told  them.  Great  delay  had  been 
caused  by  acts  of  default  by  the  sub-contractors. 
1!  He  contended  that  the  defendants'  claim  for  penal- 
i|  ties  had  gone  by  reason  of  the  defendants  not  giving 
il  them  possession  of  the  site  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
I times  provided  for.  He  submitted  that  both  parties 
1 had  mutually  departed  from  the  contract,  and  that 
li  the  penalties  had  gone  independently  of  Clause  16 
altogether.  The  learned  counsel  also  further  con- 
tended  that  the  directors  had  no  power  to  adjudicate 
1:  under  Clause  16  upon  defaults  of  their  own. 

His  Lordship  said  he  was  most  struck  with  the 
j learned  counsel’s  argument  on  that  point.  He  did 
. not  think  that  he  would  make  much  of  the  point 
of  the  general  waiver  of  the  claim  to  penalties. 

' Mr.  English  Harrison  pointed  out  that  several  of 
the  sub-contractors  who  had  failed  in  delivering 
I their  goods  were  firms  which  the  plaintiffs  were 
il  compelled  to  employ. 

I His  Lordship  : Supposing  I should  be  right  in 
1 holding  that  the  directors  under  clause  16  had  no 

I jurisdiction  to  deal  with  their  own  defaults,  then 
what  follows  ? 

Mr.  Bray  : Then  it  will  rest  in  this  way  : that 
plaintiffs  will  have  to  prove  that  in  fact  there  was 
default  on  our  part  which  prevented  them  going  on 
; with  the  building.  I say  there  was  no  default  on 

II  our  part;  and,  consequently, , that  we  did  not 
J prevent  them  building. 

I Evidence  was  then  given-'on  both  sides  touching 
on  the  matters  in  dispute,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
■ his  Lordship  said  he  would  consider  his  judgment. 

{ Accordingly  on  the  16th  inst.  his  Lordship  delivered 
: judgment,  holding  that  the  plaintiffs  had  made  out 
i their  case,  and  that  the  defendants  were  not  in  the 
| circumstances  entitled  to  claim  penalties.  Judg- 
! ment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
i the  amount  claimed,  with  costs,  and  interest  at  the 
Irate  of  4 per  cent. 


had  not,  in  fact,  worked  between  July  11  and  I diffused  light  to  the  windows  on  the  ground,  first 
1 ovember  9,  gave  judgment  for  him  for  this  and  second  floors  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises.  The 
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(BUILDERS’  ACTION  AGAINST  DECORATORS. 

The  hearing  was  concluded  on  the  17th  inst.  of 
the  case  of  Davidson  v.  Hooydonk  & Co.,  Limited, 
ibefore  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  without  a jury  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

I In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  of  Dimsdale- 
road,  Newcastle,  claimed  to  recover  from  the  defen- 
dants, a firm  of  decorators,  of  London,  200I.  for 
certain  scaffolding.  It  appeared  that  in  December. 
1898,  a company  called  London  and  Lancashire, 
1 Limited,  of  Bradford,  proposed  to  build  a theatre  in 
I Blackburn,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  the 
I plaintiff  to  do  the  general  building.  The  plaintiff’s 
case  was  that  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
he  was  to  leave  hi3  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  other 
Itrades,  and  that  for  this  he  was  to  receive  the  sum 
lof  200I.  The  London  and  Lancashire  Company  con- 
tracted with  thedefendants  todothe  decorating  of  the 
[theatre,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  work  they 
[were  entitled  to  sell  the  scaffolding.  The  plaintiff 
[alleged  that  the  defendants  did  sell  the  scaffolding 
jfor  43 1.,  but  refused  to  pay  plaintiff  the  200/.  under 
Ithe  agreement.  The  defendants  denied  that  any 
such  agreement  as  alleged  existed,  but  alternatively 
Ipaid  43 Z.  into  court  in  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  after  hearing  evidence, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  more  than  the  43Z.  paid  into  court,  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  with*  costs. 

Mr.  Witt,  K C , and  Mr.  Pollock  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Powell  for  the  defendants. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  WORK- 
MENS COMPENSATION  ACT,  1897. 

The  case  of  Elliott  v.  Liggins  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Darling  and  Chan- 
nel!, last  week,  for  judgment  on  the  appeal  of  the 
defendant  from  the  decision  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Coventry  County  Court. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  Elliott  was  employed 
by  the  defendant  from  November  5, 1900,  at  a salary 
of  353.  a week.  Elliott  worked  under  that  agree- 
ment until  July  11,  1901,  when  he  was  disabled  by 
an  accident.  On  August  13  he  served  defendant 
with  notice  of  the  accident  and  of  a claim  for  com- 
pensation under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
1897.  The  defendant  agreed  that  Elliott  should  be 
awarded  the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  Act, 
namely,  half  his  weekly  wages  during  incapacity, 
or  17s.  6d.  a week.  The  defendant  on  November  2, 
1901,  gave  Elliott  a week's  notice  to  leave.  Elliott 
then  sued  the  defendant  in  the  Coventry  County  Court 
for  15Z.  3s.  4d.  for  wages  he  alleged  to  be  due  to 
him  between  July  11  and  November  9,  namely,  for 
the  other  half  of  his  weekly  wage  of  35?.  The 
County  Court  Judge,  notwithstanding  that  Elliott 


amount.  A claim  by  Elliott  for  wages  between 
November  9 and  December  25  was  disallowed  by 
the  County  Court  Judge.  Elliott  also  claimed  a 
quarter’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  under  this 
head  the  County  Court  Judge  awarded  him  a 
month’s  wages.  The  defendant  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  on  the  point 
only  that  Elliott  was  not  entitled  to  the  15/.  3s.  qd., 
the  balance  of  his  wages  between  July  n and 
November  9,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  had  chosen 
his  own  method  of  compensation,  he  could  not, 
having  had  the  benefit  of  it,  make  the  defendant 
liable  for  the  other  half  of  his  wages.  For  Elliott 
it  was  contended  that  the  contract  of  service  lasted 
till  November  9,  and  that  if  the  Workmen  s Com- 
pensation Act  had  never  been  passed,  he  would, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  working,  have  been  entitled  to  his  full  wages, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  which  took  away 
his  rights  under  the  contract. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  giving  judgment  said 
the  court  bad  to  look  to  the  broad  intent  of  the  Act 
in  applying  its  provisions.  Several  sections  of  the 
Act  provided  that  the  parties  might  agree  the 
compensation,  and  therefore  proceeding"  did  not 
cease  to  be  proceedings  under  the  Act  because  they 
had  resulted  in  a bargain  contemplated  by  the  Act. 
The  first  schedule  to  the  Act  provided  that  when 
incapacity  for  work  resulted,  the  compensation 
should  be  a weekly  payment  not  exceeding  half  the 
weekly  earnings.  These  provisions  and  the  giving 
of  notice,  and  the  receipt  of  compensation  under 
those  provisions  were  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that  the  original  wages  were  to  go  on  during  the 
time  of  incapacity.  The  workman  who  was  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
and  had  had  that  amount  assessed,  could  not  accept 
his  compensation  and  then  claim  also  to  have  his 
wages  during  all  that  time.  He  thought  the  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  Elliott  for  15Z.  3s.  qd.  ought  not 
to  stand  and  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  agreed.  If  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  Elliott  was  right  he  would  logically  be 
entitled  to  his  full  wages,  and  compensation  in 
addition,  because  he  could  not  earn  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  ever 
intended  any  such  consequence.  This  decision  was 
not  opposed  to  the  interest  of  workmen  as  a class, 
because  if  the  decision  had  been  otherwise  em- 
ployers would  always  discharge  a workman  at  once 
after  an  accident. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  also  concurred. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  with  costs. 


CITY  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Wriford  r.  Patrick  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Byrne  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
22nd  inst.  An  action  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting  any 
buildings  on  the  site  of  his  old  premises  Nos.  39 
and  41;  Wood-street,  E.C , in  such  manner  as  to 
darken,  injure,  or  obstruct  the  ancient  lights  of  the 
plaintiff's  premises  Nos.  3 and  4,  Little  Love-lane. 
There  was  also  an  alternative  claim  for  damages. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  the  lessee  of  Nos: 
3 and  4,  Little  Love-lane,  the  premises  being 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lane,  the  back  part 
being  lighted  as  follows  The  ground  floor  by  a 
sloping  or  leanto  sky-light,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  by  three  windows  facing  north  and  one 
window  facing  west,  all  these  windows  being 
ancient  lights.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  in 
December,  1900,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1001,  the 
defendant  proceeded  to  demolish  the  old  build- 
ings erected  on  the  site  of  Ncs.  39  ant^ 
qr,  Wood-street,  and  erected  thereon  new 
premises,  which  substantially  interfered  with 
the  lights  in  question.  The  position  of  the 
defendant’s  building  which  it  was  alleged  would 
interfere  with  the  plaintiff’s  lights,  were  (i)  the 
gangway  connecting  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
Nos.  39  and  41,  Wood-street,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  old  gang- 
way as  it  previously  existed  ; (2)  a chimney- 
stack  erected  on  the  defendants  premise?,  in  so 
far  as  it  rose  above  the  level  of  the  old  parapet 
level  at  the  end  of  the  front  portion  of  Nos.  39  and 
41,  Wood-street;  and  (3)  the  buttress  supporting 
such  chimney-stack,  and  the  portion  of  the  wall  on 
line  and  above  running  north  of  the  chimney-stack, 
and  the  roof  and  sloping  part  of  such  wall. 

The  main  defence  was  that  the  defendant  s build- 
ing caused  no  substantial  or  material  interference 
with  the  plaintiff’s  lights. 

Mr.  Levett,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Manghan. 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Rowden,  K.C., 

and  Mr.  H.  Wace  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  called  and 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  said  lie  had  been 
in  practice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor  for  tvventy- 
five  years,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  premises  of 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  He  had  seen  the  plain- 
tiff’s building  before  the  demolition  of  the  defen- 
dant's premises  and  since  his  new  premises  had  been 
erected.  In  his  opinion  the  defendants  new  build- 
ing materially  interfered  with  the  light. previously 
enjoyed  by  the  plaintiff's  windows. 

Cross-examined  ; ...  .. 

The  defendant’s  new  gangway  interfered  with  tne 


chimney  stacks  and  the  sloping  ioof  and  wall 
affected  the  plaintiff’s  windows  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  He  did  not  think  that  the  chimney 
stack  did  materially  interfere  with  the  light  to  the 
windows  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  but  it  did 
affect  it. 

In  reply  to  his  Lordship,  the  witness  stated  that 
the  defendant's  new  gangway  was  7 ft.  5'  in.  higher 
than  the  old  gangway. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  also  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  letting  and  selling  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
premises  had  been  affected  some  20  per  cent,  by  the 
defendant’s  new  building. 

At  this  part  of  the  case  his  lordship  suggested  that 
the  parties  might  come  to  terms,  as  there  was 
obviously  some  obstruction  of  the  plaintiff's  lights. 

After  the  mid-day  adjournment,  Mr.  Rowden 
intimated  that  he  was  prepared  to  settle  the  case 
on  the  following  terms,  vi/..,  to  remove  the  movable 
portion,  as  far  as  the  new  portions  went,  of  the 
gangway  , to  lower  the  wall  of  the  parapet  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,  and  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  taxed 
costs  of  the  action. 

His  Lordship  said  he  thought  the  proposal 
sounded  reasonable.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  persuaded  him  that  the  gangway  did  not 
interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  lights. 

Mr.  Maugham,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  said  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  stated. 


LOVERS’  LIABILITY  ACT: 


O "LINING  SCAFFOLD  BOARDS- 
■■  THE  RULE  OF  THE  SHOP  ? ” 


AT  the  Marylebone  County  Court  on  Tuesday, 
before  Judge  Stonor,  William  Howcroft,  a builder's 
labourer,  Ladbroke-grove,  Notting  Hill,  W., 
brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  against  Messrs.  Burdett  & Son,  builders  and 
contractors,  Spring-street,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  claim- 
ing damages  in  respect  of  personal  injuries  said  to 
have  been  sustained  owing  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  or  their  servants. 

A similar  action  against  the  same  defendants  was 
brought  by  Arthur  Rudge,  a painter,  Wharton- 
road.  West  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Air.  B.  B.  Morle,  counsel,  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiff Howcrcft  . Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  counsel,  for  the 
plaintiff  Rudge;  and  Mr.  J.  Shakespear,  counsel, 
defended. 

William  Howcroft  stated  he  and  Rudge  were  in 
the  defendants'  employment  on  August  7 last, 
assisting  in  some  building  operations  at  Gloucester- 
gardens,  \7.  The  defendants'  foreman  on  the  job 
told  them  to  work  upon  a wall  upstairs,  adding, 
•‘You  will  find  scaffolding  there’."  In  accordance 
with  these  directions  they  formed  a small  scaffold 
by  placing  two  boards  upon  a couple  cf  pairs  of 
steps.  Tht  span-board''  was  12ft.  long,  but  the 
only  board  they  could  find  to  place  upon  it  as  a 
“ lining-board  ” was  only  8 ft*,  long.  After  they  had 
worked  upon  this  scaffold  for  a short  lime  the  span- 
board  broke,  and  they  fell  a considerable  distance, 
each  sustaining  bad  injuries.  Subsequently  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a large  knot  near  where  the 
board  gave  way.  ..  _ , , . 

Cross-examined  : When  erecting  the  scaffold  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  board  to  indicate  that  it  was 
likely  to  break.  .... 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  : Why  did  you  put  the 
S ft.  board  to  ‘’line"  a 12  tt.  board  t Plaintiff: 

Because  that  was  the  only  one  there. 

If  there  had  been  a longer  one  you  would  have 
used  it  ? Yes.  , j.  it.  ,, 

Did  you  complain  to  the1  foreman  that  the  plank 
was  not  long  enough  ? I am  not  a judge  as  to 
planks.  No,  1 didn't  complain. 

Re-examined.— He  understood  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  trade  for  builders  to  employ  a man  to 
periodically  examine  the  boards  and  plant  generally 
to  see  that  all  was  in  a proper  condition,  but  the 
defendants,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  did  not  employ 
a man  for  this  purpose.  . 

Arthur  Fudge,  the  other  plaintiff,  gave  similar 
evidence.  ...  , , „ 

Tohn  Bryant,  a scaffolder,  who  had  worked  on  the 
job  said  that  the  board  in  question  would  not  have 
broken  but  for  the  large  knot.  He  was  now 
employed  by  another  firm,  and  his  work  included 
the  examining  of  scaffold-boards  and  the  plant 
generally  to  see  whether  all  was  safe  for  use  or 

n°Medical  evidence  having  been  given,  the  case  for 

the  defence  was  opened.  . f . . 

Arthur  Needs,  the  foreman  on  the  job,  referred  to 
above,  admitted  telling  the  men  to  erect  their  own 
scaffold,  and  maintained  that  it  was  customary  in 
such  cases  for  the  men  to  exercise  their  own  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  the  scaffold  was  safe  or  not.  lie 
could  net  swear  that  there  were  over  12  ft.  boards 
on  the  job,  but  if  the  men  had  not  all  they  wanted 
for  the  work  it  was  their  duty  to  inform  him  of  the 

fa<The  fudge  : An  important  question  is  whether 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  men  using  the  8 tt. 
lining-board  with  the  12  tt.  span-board. 

Witness:  1 should  not  have  done  so. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  the  witness  added 
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that  he  did  not  examine  the  boards  when  they  firs 
came  on  the  job. 

Cross-examined  : The  defendants  did  keep  a man 
to  look  after  the  scaffold  plant  and  see  that  it  was 
in  a proper  condition,  but  he  (witness)  could  not  say 
when  the  board  in  question  was  last  examined. 

George  Wilson,  the  defendants’  general  foreman, 
considered  that  the  12-ft.  span-board  should  be  lined 
by  another  of  the  same  length,  or  thereabout.  This 
was  “ the  rule  of  the  shop.” 

Henry  Loby  and  Richard  Andrews,  painters, 
agreed  that  a lining  board  should  be  about  the  same 
length  as  the  span-board. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  submitted  that  the  plank 
which  broke  was  not  defective,  for,  he  pointed  out, 
it  did  not  break  exactly  where  the  knot  was.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  get  a scaffold  board  without  a 
knot,  and  as  it  was  customary  for  the  men  to  erect 
such  small  scaffolds  themselves  the  responsibility 
was  upon  them  to  see  that  they  did  not  use  any- 
thing that  might  be  unsafe.  He  further  submitted 
that  in  the  present  case  there  was  evidence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  Judge  : l come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
causa  causans  of  the  accident  was  in  the  men 
using  a 12-ft.  span-board  with  an  S-ft.  lining-board, 
and  on  the  ground  of  contributory  negligence  I 
find  for  the  defendant. 

Counsel  then  agreed  to  Howcroft  receiving,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1 1.  per  week  from  the  date  of  the  accident  to  a date 
thirteen  weeks  subsequent  to  the  present  trial.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  plaintiff  Rudge  should 
receive  compensation  equal  to  if.  a week  from  the 
date  of  the  accident  to  February  4 last,  when  he 
resumed  work. 

His  Honour  allowed  no  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 


23,245  — A Method  ok  Ventilation  : Titel  & 
IVolde. — For  purifying  air  within  an  apartment,  but 
without  admitting  a draught  from  outside,  the  in- 
ventors devise  diaphragms  of  caoutchouc,  or  of  some 
fabric  steeped  in  a solution  of  that  substance,  which 
they  stretch  over  a frame,  or  other  mounting,  before 
an  opening  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  fabric  shall  by 
dialysis,  or  some  such  action,  transmit  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  volatile  organic  scents,  and  exhala- 
tions from  the  human  body. 

23,250.— A Size  or  Substitute  for  Glue  : 
J.  IVezcl. — Instead  of  animal  glue  for  use  in  pre- 
paring chromo-paper,  a compound  is  made  of  equal 
patts  of  7-5  deg.  B.  solutions  of  horn  in  soda  or 
potash  lye,  with  potato  meal  and  soluble  glass, 
acetic  acid  being  added  as  a neutralising  agent. 

23,256. — A Gravet  Slide-rule  : A.  Forster. — A 
slide-rule  for  use  in  computing  steam  pressures, 
-expansion  ratios,  &c.,  has  the  divisions  of  the 
left-hand  upper  scale  marked  as  decimals  to  be 
read  as  • cut-offs’’  and  “efficiencies,"  whilst  the 
right-hand  upper  scale  is  divided  to  be  read  for  the 
number  of  expansions  to  suit  any  expansion  curve 
required.  For  the  latter  scale  the  inventor  sets 
the  terminal  line  on  the  slide  to  read  the  calculated 
mean  pressures  for  a given  initial  pressure  and 
given  numbers  of  expansions,  the  numbers  of  ex- 
pansion being  marked  upon  it  against  the  central 
-line  of  the  bed. 

23,3 ii. — A Lift  : J.  W.  Reno. — Two  endless  belts 
fitted  with  treads  are  passed  around  sprocket 
wheels,  driven  with  bevel  gearing  from  a shaft  joined 
to  the  motor,  a hand-rail  is  formed  with  a split 
flexible  tube  mounted  upon  an  endless  chain  passed 
around  horizontal  sprockets  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  incline — the  top  sprocket  being  upon  a shaft 
which  is  joined  with  a universal  joint  to  a shaft 
that  is  driven  with  bevel  gearing. 

23,322.— Mechanism  for  Cage-lifts  : Elcktrizi- 
1 'its  A.  G.  vortn.  Schttckcrt  & Co. — For  gradually  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  the  cage  by  means  of  automati- 
cally introducing  a resistance  in  the  armature 
circuit  of  a shunt-wound  motor.  As  the  cage 
approaches  a landing  an  arm  projecting  from  it 
makes  contact  with  a bar  and  so  closes  the  circuit 
of  a relay  coil  in  parallel  with  the  armature  of  the 
driving-motor,  an  arm  which  is  worked  by  an 
auxiliary  motor  regulates  the  resistance  in  the 
armature  circuit,  with  the  action  of  the  lelay  coil 
the  circuit  of  the  auxiliary  motor  is  closed,  and  the 
motor  i3  thereupon  started  to  turn  the  arm  so  as  to 
insert  the  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  of  the 
motor  and  retard  its  speed.  When  it  has  been 
stopped  (by  opening  the  main  circuit),  the  core  of 
the  relay  coil  falls  to  complete  a circuit  to  reverse 
the  auxiliary  motor  and  so  to  short-circuit  the  con- 
trolling resistance.  Ia  another  form  a centrifugal 
governor  that  is  driven  with  a magnetical  coupling 
lor  opening  and  closing  the  contracts  takes  the 
place  of  the  relay  coil. 

23,388. — Materials  for  Covering  Floors, 
V ALLS,  &C. : M.  Dickmann. — The  materials,  which 
are  described  as  being  fireproof,  water-proof,  air- 
proof, sound  deadening,  &c„  are  made  of  piper, 
peat,  fibre,  pulp,  asbestos,  &c.,  rolled,  moulded,  or 
pressed  into  sheets  and  then  treated  with  oxidised 
linseed  oil,  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  soap,  water- 
glass,  resins,  wax,  glue,  or  size,  and  other  suitable 
substances.  The  back  of  each  sheet  is  recessed  and 
grooved,  and  spaces  fashioned  in  the  material  are  to 
be  filled  with  sawdust,  pea*-,  linoleum,  cork,  leath. 


gutta-percha,  or  some  similar  materials,  or  with 
compressed  air  by  sizing  or  glueing  the  sheet  in  a 
receiver  filled  with  compressed  air. 

23-399- — Decorative  Work  : P.  Bacon  & Brothers 
atui  A.  A.  Bacon.— Strips  of  plain  or  coloured  wood, 
metal,  glass,  enamels,  marble,  or  earthenware  are 
held  between  leaden  cames  or  grooved  strips,  as  in 
decorative  leaden  glazing,  and  so  produce  orna- 
mental sheets  that  will  serve  for  covering  wall3, 
ceilings,  and  other  sufraces. 

23,403.— A BRAZING  Flux  : F.  Pick.— An  admix- 
ture of  boric  acid  and  a sodium  salt,  say,  sodium 
carbonate,  will  form  during  the  process  of  brazing  a 
sodium  borate  in  an  anhydrous  state,  and  thereby 
obviate  intumescence  ; the  flux  can  be  made  more 
fluid  by  adding  sodium  chloride  to  the  compound. 

23,442.— Fittings  for  Steel-yards  : C.  W. 
Brecknell. — la  order  to  afford  a greater  range  in  the 
load  that  may  be  accurately  weighed,  the  inventor 
forms  the  knife-edge  bearings  of  the  load-shackle 
upon  half-rounded  brackets  that  are  affixed  to  the 
steel-yard,  the  use  of  a small  balance  weight  is 
provided  for  by  bringing  the  load  - sustaining 
bearings  and  the  hanging-hook  bearings  closely 
together,  whilst  their  relative  positions  may  aho  be 
reversed  ; there  are  stops  which  prevent  the  steel- 
yard from  vibrating  unduly,  and  for  weighing  frac- 
tions of  a pound  an  auxiliary  sliding  weight  is 
employed. 

23446— A Holdfast  or  Fastening  for  Rain- 
water and  other  Pipes  : R.  Holden.— For 
attaching  iron  pipes  to  walls  is  devised  a box-shaped 
bracket  which  is  cast  on  to  the  pipe-socket  and  is 
hung  upon  a headed  spike  which  the  engagement 
with  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  slots  will  secure  to 
the  wall. 

23,461-2.— Conduits  for  Electrical  Purposes  : 

G.  A.  Wayss  and  C.  Frey  tag  ( Wayss  & Freytag). — In- 
sulating-linings are  fitted  in  multiple  tubular  conduit- 
sections  fashioned  of  beton,  concrete,  and  so  on,  by 
putting  a block  within  a vessel  on  the  top  of  which 
i3  a hopper  ; through  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  are  passed  a number  of  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes  (which  are  closed  with  conical  spring  sleeves), 
and  so  into  the  tubular  passages.  The  pipes  serve 
to  maintain  the  insulating  material  in  a molten 
state.  When  cooled,  the  pipes,  having  been  with- 
drawn, leave  the  desired  lining  inside  the  sections. 
(23,462)  For  moulding  the  conduits  the  inventors 
affix  tubular  steei  or  other  cores  to  a frame  that 
slides  upon  rails,  and  force  them  into  corresponding 
holes  in  the  mould-box  ; they  ram  concrete,  cement, 
artificial  stone,  or  some  other  filling  into  the  mould 
round  about  the  cores,  and  then  abstract  the  cores 
backwards  with  a windlass  that  is  worked  with 
toothed  wheels  and  a handle. 

23,486.— siphonical  Discharge  and  Flushing 
Apparatus  : P.  Schurig. — An  annular  float  is  fixed 
within  a bell  which  is  mounted  upon  a well  that 
contains  the  standpipe.  The  pulling  down  of  the 
bell  impels  water  over  the  crown  of  the  siphon  for 
starting  the  flush.  A flexible  pipe  joins  the  crown 
of  the  bell  to  a pipe  attached  to  a float  within  a 
compartment  that  will  be  slowly  filled  by  means  of 
apertures  from  the  main  cistern.  The  float  will  fall 
very  slowly  after  the  main  siphon  has  been  started, 
so  that  the  uncovering  of  the  pipe  admits  air  for 
breaking  the  flush  after  a certain  difference  between 
the  water  levels  in  the  well  and  in  the  cistern' has 
ensued.  Thus  the  height  of  the  original  water  level 
the  cistern  will  not  affect  the  amount  of  the 
flush. 

30.— Improvements  in  Screwdrivers  : F. 
Dale. — The  nick  of  a screw  takes  the  blade  of  the 
tool,  which  is  retained  in  that  position  with  a coned 
sleeve  that  slides  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  a 
spring  inside  a tube  secured  to  the  blade.  On  the 
blade  is  a collar  upon  which  the  spring  presses. 
Pegs  that  engage  with  the  tube  and  the  sleeve 
respectively  will  keep  the  sleeve  clear  from  the  end 
of  the  blade. 

-3.574- — Furnaces  for  Burning  Cement,  Lime, 
&c.  : E.  H.  Stein. — A roasting  and  calcining  furnace 
is  built  up  in  three  sections,  a slotted  base-plate 
sustains  the  metallic  casing  ; the  material  is  first 
moulded  into  bricks,  it  is  next  heated  in  the  upper 
section,  and  after  having  been  burned  in  the  middle 
section,  is  cooled  below  before  its  discharge  ; air 
flows  through  the  base-plate  and  so  around  the 
lower  section,  becoming  heattd  before  it  enters  the 
middle  (ire-chamber,  and  air  flowing  through  open- 
ings in  the  middle  of  the  casing  is  also  warmed  by  the 
middle  chamber,  and  so  helps  to  warm  the  drying 
chamber  above.  The  two  lower  chambers  are  built 
up  with  rings,  each  ring  being  composed  of  seg- 
ments out  of  contact  with  one  another  in  order  that 
expansion  may  ensue  freely,  whilst  every  segment  is 
separately  fastened  to  the  casing  ; lateral  pressure 
is  diminished  by  covering  the  joints  between  the 
segments  with  strips  that  are  held  up  with  studs 
which  bear  upon  the  casing. 

23,575. — Fittings  for  Baths  and  Lavatories  : 
H.  M.  Weaver. — On  to  the  nozzle  that  carries  the 
seating  of  the  waste-valve  is  screwed  a bulb-shaped 
trap,  from  the  side  of  which  projects  a hollowed 
arm,  the  trap  and  arm  being  made  in  one  piece 
Within  the  arm  is  a valve-rod  fitted  with  a ball  that 
rocks  in  its  bearing.  The  inner  end  of  the  rod  that 
extends  over  the  trap  is  joined  with  a linked  rod  to 
the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  Its  outer  end 
has  an  adjustable  connexion  with  a rod  that  extends 
downwards  from  the  push,  whereby  one  can  open 
the  valve  by  pressing  down  the  push. 


23,602.  — A Support  for  Plaster,  &c.  . Z.  j 
Segalerba. — A support  for  plasterers’  work  consists 
of  a trelliswork  or  network  made  out  of  metallic 
strips,  wire,  and  so  on,  which  is  to  be  nailed  on  to 
the  joists.  Paper  sheets  are  laid  over  the  network, 
which  is  plastered  from  below  with  some  quickly- 
drying  plaster.  The  wall  or  ceiling  i3  then  finished 
with  liquid  lime. 

23,62-]. — A Slide-rule  for  Measuring  Tim-  I 
BER  : R.  L.  Jennings. — A circular  slide-rule  is  ; 
graduated  with  logarithmical  scales.  Two  circular  ' 
slides  are  fitted  in  the  bed  and  are  held  with 
buttons.  The  outermost  scale,  which  ranges  from  . 
3 j in.  to  30  in.,  is  graduated  to  advance  by  J-  in.  in  a . 
direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  hands  ot  a clock.  !. 
Each  of  the  inner  three  scales  constitutes  a repeti-  ■ 
tion  of  a single-radius  scale  in  the  direction  of  the  : 
hands  of  a clock,  and  the  principal  cubical  and  I 
superficial  equivalents  per  ton  are  indicated  upon  1 
them  with  asterisks.  A double-radius  scale  is  : 
marked  upon  the  underside  of  the  outermost  I 
slide.  I 

23,682.— Prism  Plates  for  Glazing  : J.  G. 
Brown. — Parallel  ribs  are  fashioned  upon  prism 
plates  of  glass  so  that  their  plane  surfaces  shall 
subtend  the  faces  of  the  plates  at  angles  of  So  deg. 
and  60  deg.  respectively  ; rounded  ribs  are  formed 
between  those  ribs.  The  latter  ribs  will  reflect  and 
transmit  diffused  rays  of  light,  whilst  the  rays  that 
emerge  through  the  other  ribs  will  be  at  go  deg.  in  1 
respect  of  the  prism  plate. 

23,718. — Construction  of  Kilns  : W.W.  Hewitt.  1 
— The  inventor  arranges  that  the  gases  of  ordinary  ; 
cement  kilns  shall  be  conveyed  through  and  under-  : 
neath  drying  - chambers  for  the  slurry  which  do 
their  work  in  pairs,  one  being  discharged  and  1 
again  charged  whilst  the  other  is  in  action  ; the 
covers  of  the  drying-chambers,  which  will  serve  also 
as  drying- floors,  can  be  removed  at  will. 

23,851.— Manufacture  of  Cement  : C.  Dicslcr. 
— The  roasting-drum  or  retort,  into  which  is  fed  a 
finely-divided  admixture  containing  silicic  acid,  to- 
gether with  the  calcined  calcareous  materials,  is 
heated  with  furnaces  on  its  outside  ; spirally-bladed 
mixers,  that  turn  in  opposed  directions,  are  mounted  : 
inside  the  drum,  and  iorce  the  materials  towards  the 
discharge-outlet.  A perforated  tube  having  a hollow  1 
trunnion  at  its  end  constitutes  the  inner  mixer 
and  conveys  superheated  steam  at  from  600  deg.  to 
700  deg.  C.,  or  hot  air  at  about  goo  deg.  C.  ; the  ex- 
haustfshould  take  place  through  the  charge-inlet. 

23,880  —Appliances  for  Cages  and  Lifts  : J. 
Gary. — A fixed  screw  is  set  up  the  middle  of  the 
well ; the  cage  is  fitted  with  a corresponding  screwed  1 
sleeve  which  is  secured  to  a drum  in  a motor 
chamber  under  the  cage,  one  flange  engaging  with 
pinions  on  the  motor-shafts ; for  very  deep  shafts 
the  fixed  screw  is  fashioned  with  a threadless 
section.  When  the  cage  rises  it  carries  with  it  the 
lower  of  two  cross-beams  which  have  loose  screwed 
collars  that  engage  with  the  middle  screw  and  rods 
forced  outwards  with  springs.  As  the  upper  end  of 
the  screwed  sleeve  reaches  the  upper  beam  the 
latter  is  forced  upwards  in  front  of  the  cage  after 
the  loose  collar  has  become  engaged  with  the 
sleeve  ; the  lower  beam  ascends  until  it  meets  the 
threadless  section  and  will  then  cease  from  travel- 
ling with  the  cage,  being  sustained  by  the  rods. 
With  the  descent  of  the  cage  the  action  is  reversed, 
and  the  upper  beam  replaces  the  lower  beam. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  25. 


Architectural  Association.— 1.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  on 
“ Arbitrations.'’  2.  Nomination  of  Officers  for  session 

1<30Royal  Institution.— Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  Davidson,  M.B., 
on  “ X-Rays  and  Localisation.”  9 p.m.  . 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen  s Society. — Business 
meeting. 

Saturday,  April  20. 

Architectural  Association. — Spring  Visit  (t)  to  the  new 
fire-station,  Perry-vale,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. ; (z)  to  Horni- 
man’s  Museum.  . 1 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— V isit  to  the  new 
buildings  in  Dean-street  and  Collingwood-street,  New- 
castle. 2.45  p.m.  . . rp 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— v isit  to  Xra- 
quair  House,  Innerleithen.  Should  permission  be  obtained 
Pirn  House  will  also  be  visited.  8 p.m. 


Monday,  April  28. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  R.  T.  Glaze 
brook,  M.A.,  on  “Glass  for  Optical  Instruments.  Il| 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  29. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club.— 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “Some  Churches  anc 
Chateaux  on  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,”  illustrated  bj 
lantern  slides.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —Annual  General  Meet 
ing  of  Corporate  Members  only,  to  receive  the  Report  0! 
the  Council,  and  to  elect  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  tn< 
ensuing  year.  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  30. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Edward  T.  Scammell  on  1 


Thi 


Timber  Resources  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 


R 


City  of  London  College  Science  Society. — Mi 
Calthrop  on  “ Narrow-Gauge  Light  Railways  of  Heavj 
Traffic  Capacity.” 

Thursday,  May  i. 

Royal  Institution—  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.,  on  " Recent  Geological  Discoveries.”  I.  3 p.m 


Society  for  the  F nco uragcment  of  the  Fine  A rts. 
icond  Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
te  of  Painters,  Piccadilly. 

\Institutwn  of  Flectrical  Engineers. — Mr.  S.  G. 
jrown  on  “Automatic  Relay  Translation  for  Long 
ibmnrine  Cables.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  2. 

•Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Mr.  Lewis  H.  Rugg. 
“Some  Factors  in  Colonial  Railway  Construction.’ 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  A.  E.  Tutton,  F.R.S., 
“ Experimental  Researches  on  the  Constitution  of 
•ystals.”  9 p.m. 

Saturday.  May  3. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Tor- 
Dod  Cast'e  and  Broch  of  Tappock. 


OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  9 — By  Messrs.  Kemslhy  (at  Romford), 
imford.  — North -st.,  Brooklands  and  4 a.  1 r. 

26p.,f.,p .£2,000 

: and  2,  Brookland-villas,  f.,  p 910 

ord. — 88,  Southborough-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  36?.  8s 345 

April  10.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at 
Bromley). 

omley,  Kent.— 65,  Widmore-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  60 1.  ..  720 

High-st.,  six  freehold  building  sites 8,360 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the  Estate). 
acton-on-Sea,  Essex.  — Madeira-rd. , &c.,  26 

plots  of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots) 638 

April  11.— By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on 
the  Estate). 

fchford,  Middlesex. — Townsend-rd.,  &c.,  52  plots 

of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots) 1,109 

By  Dayidson  & Garden  (at  Aberdeen), 
irriff,  &c.,  Aberdeenshire. — The  Estate  of 

Laithers,  1,203  acres  27,100 

April  i2.— By  Henry  Hendriks  (at 
Bridgnorth). 

igbley,  Salop. — A freehold  house  and  an  en- 
closure, 2 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  y.r.  20 1 485 

April  14. — By  F.  E.  Ferdinando  & Co. 
ewington  Causeway.— Union-sq.,  i.g.  rents  ill., 

11.  t.  4i£  yrs..  g.r.  nil 170 

lapham. — Ashmole  Cottages,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion 

yrs 55° 

By  E.  \V.  Harris. 

=ckenham. — 60  and  6r,  Parish-ln.,  f.,  e.r.  65J.  ..  500 

lerley. — 123,  Oakfield-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  52'.  800 

By  Heaps,  Son,  & Reeve. 
ixton. — Nursery-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion  in  65 

yrs 320 

hannon-grove,  f.g.r.  15/.  10s.,  reversion  in  65 

yrs 423 

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 
ty  of  London. — 17,  Mincing-ln.,  area  2,900  ft., 
building  lease  for  80  yrs,  let  at  per  annum. ...  550 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co. 

>rtman-square. — 3.  Gloucester-st.,  and  15,  Port- 

man-mews  North,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  p.  ..  2.350 

By  Mivart  14  Co. 

iddington. — 25  and  26,  Bark-pl.,  u.t.  n yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  96/. 55,0 

By  Woods  & Snrlling. 
dmonton.— 2 to  25,  St.  Mary’s-gdns., u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  96/.,  w.r.  429/.  1,000 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the  Estate), 
ingsdown  Bay,  Kent. — Main  rd.,  &c.,  sixty-one 

plots  of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots)  671 

April  is. — By  L.  Cavey  & Co. 
ittersea. — 2,  Taybridge-rd. , u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  45/.  500 

orest  Hill.— 13  and  1 . , Ewart-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  70/.  4s.  710 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

ittersea. — 222  to  228  (even),  Lavender-hill,  area 

48,960  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  947 1.  10s 8,870 

lapham  Common. — Lavender-gdns,  a block  of 

freehold  building  land,  area  o a.  1 r.  17  p 1,730 

20,  South  Side,  f.,  y.r.  80/. 1,340 

5,  Orlando-rd., u t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  30 1,. ...  535 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 
cton. — 135  and  137,  Churchfield-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

r.  18/.,  y.r.  90/.  1,010 

t.  Pancras.— 67,  Stibbington-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  y.r.  42/. 335 

llerkenwell. — 122,  174,  and  126,  St.  John-st.  (S), 

u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  1 os.,  y.r.  142/. 1,300 

amdenTown.  — 3 and  5,  Crowndale-rd.  (S.),  u.t. 

48  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  112 /. 1,000 

roydon. — Canterbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  42/.,  reversion') 

in  62  yrs ( g 

atford. — Hawstead-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.  rents  39/.,  rever-  t ’ ' 

' in  in  79  yrs J 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 
outh  Kensington. — 95,  Onslow-sq.,  u.t.  32A  yrs., 

g.r.,  &c.,  33/.  3s.,  p 2, fioo 

lalham.  — 56,  ;8,  and  62,  Sarsfeld-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

r.  22/.  ics.,  y.r.  10  \l.  910 

April  16. — By  Allan  Booth. 
lolloway.— 233,  Camden-td.,  u.t.  43$  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  p 2,380 

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

)alston. — 36,  Shrubland-rd.,  u.t.  39 J yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1. 1 2s.  6d.,  y.r.  36/. 32° 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

lattersea. — 20  to  26  (even),  Sheepcote-lane,  f.,  y.r. 

72/.  16s 755 

By  T.  G.  Rogers. 

lighgate. — 29,  Bismarck-rd.,  u.t.  81J  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  y.r.  36/. 385 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hounslow), 
lounslow,  Middx.  — 82,  84,  and  86,  High-st.,  with 
shop  yard,  and  slaughter-house,  area  17,193  ft., 

f.,  e.r.  106/. 2,770 

182,  184  and  186,  High-st.  (S),  area  10,401  ft., 

f.,  p 2,56° 

George  IV. -rd.,  a freehold  shop  and  cottage 

adjoining,  e.r.  39/.  38° 

Wellington-rd.  North,  six  building  plots,  f. ..  ..  37® 


April  17.— By  Bisley  & Sons. 

Rotherhithe.— 277,  Lowcr-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs. 

3'.,  y.r.  30/.  f, 7o 

Deptford.— 20,  22,  and  24,  Abiiiger-rd.,  w.r. 

88£  8s.  ; also  l.g.r.  6/.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  . 670 

52,  Abinger-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  w.r.  26I.  . . 230 

25,  Mormngton-rd.,  u.t.  3r  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  22/.  245 

Bermondsey.— 17,  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  32J.  yrs.,  g.r. 

si.,  w.r.  46/.  16s ; aSo 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney-rd.— 28  to  38  (even),  Scawfell-st.,  f , w r. 

*‘Al-  a, 310 

13,  Dunloe-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  16s.,  w r. 

36^  8s l8 

30,  Elwin-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  4 1.  ios.,  w.r. 

36/.  8s ie- 

Bethnal  Green. — 20,  22,  and  24,  Viaduct-si.,  u.  . 

*6  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  w.r.  8i/.  18s 2-0 

39  to  49  (odd),  Viaduct-st.,  u.t.  16  vrs..  g.r. 

15/.,  w.r.  179/.  8s 325 

95i  97. 99.  Seabright-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 

w.r.  72 1.  16s 22. 

Clapton. — 4,  Ferron-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  36/.  600 

By  G.  W.  Dawes  & Co. 

Kensington.— 20,  Colet-gdns.,  u.t.  89 yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

V-r-  45' 6ao 

By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 

Wandsworth.— 15,  17  and  19,  Blandfields-st.,  u.t. 

94  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  109/.  4s 825 

By  Glasier  & Sons. 

Kentish  Town. — 231,  Kentish  Town-rd.,  c.,  y.r. 

looi * i.97o 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Pimlico.— 17  and  19,  Aylesford-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  92/.  5s 700 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 
Aldersgate-street . — 14  and  16,  Fann-st.  (S),  u.t.  6o 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  132 l.  12s 7CO 

Portman-square.— 44,  Gloucester-pl.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 

g.r.  100/.,  p 403 

Regent's  Park.  — 14,  Cornwall-ter.  and  14,  Corn- 
wall-mews  West,  u.t.  i8i  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  y.r. 

200/. 1,400 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Clapham. — 61,  63,  and  65,  Binfield-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  22/.  ios.,  y.r.  135/ 7,345 

Hackney-rd. — 68  and  70,  Boston-st.,  f.,  w.r.  52/...  450 

Haggerston. — 3,  5,  and  7,  Nicoll-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

54'-  430 

Holloway. — 3611,  Eden-gr.,  f.,  q.r.  38/.  730 

Old  Ford. — 1,  Burgoyne-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

w.r.  35^i2s 285 

St.  George’s  East.— iia,  Cbristian-street  (ware- 
house and  stabling),  aiea  2,000  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  80/.  1,320 

Stimson  & Sons. 

Bermondsey. — 2q  to  37  (odd),  Yalding-rd.,  u.t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  25/ , w.r.  150'.  2s 900 

195  to  201  (odd),  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g r. 

20/.,  w.r.  12  4/.  16s 820 

Clapham. — 166,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

e. r.  80/. . 650 

Mitcham. — 7,  8,  and  9,  Nicholl's  Cottages,  f.,  w.r. 

33'.3S ; : 

i to  4,  9,  anu  10,  Hcmewood-ter. , f.,  w.r. 

117b.  13s 1,275 

Norwood. — it,  Sunny  Bank,  f.,  e.r.  75/ 800 

18  to  21,  Sunny’  Bank,  f.,  y.r.  134/. 1,820 

Sunny  Bank,  i.g.r.  54/.,  u.t.  58?  yrs.,  g.r.  61 930 

Old  Kent-rd.—  37,  39,  41.  43.  53.  55.  and  57, 

Cooper’s-rd.,  u.t.  31$  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  w.r.  212/.  1,145 

81  and  82,  Avondale-sq.,  u.t.  52}  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

y.r.  681 . . . 8oo 

10,  12,  and  14,  Manor-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  63/.  14s 700 

23,  25,  and  27,  Manor-gr.  (S).,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.  8s.,  w.r.  96/.  4s 580 

Peckham.— 65,  Queen's-rd.  (S),  u.t.  47$  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  tos.,  y.r.  50I. 600 

37.  39,  and  41,  47,  and  57,  Parkstone-rd.,  u.t. 

62‘i  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  w.r.  159/.  1,150 

Walthamstow.— 51  and  53,  Somer's-rd.,  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  54/.  12s 355 

Walworth. — 15  to  22,  Queen's-row,  area  14,300  ft-, 

f. ,  y.r.  285/. 3>5oo 

April  18. — By  Henry  Chapman  & Co. 

Marylebone. — 59  and  59A,  Weymo,  th-st.,  and 
shop  adjoining,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r. 

260/. 2.2CO 

61,  Weymoulb-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r. 

140/. 1,I4° 

Edgware-rd.— 64  and  66,  Richmond-st.  ; also  92, 
Salisbury-st.  (S),  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.  15s., 

w.r.  180/. 350 

Kilburn.  — 83,  84,  and  85,  Palmerston-rd.,  u.t.  6: 

yrs  , g.r.  nil.,  w.r.  145'-  17s-  4d 1,210 

By  Fortescue  & Co. 

Battersea.— 31,  Ingrave-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  4/ , 

w.r.  33/.  16s 250 

Chelsea.— 85,  Beaufort-st.,  u.t.  12:)  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

y.r.  34/ ’3° 

4 and  5,  Lackland-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  67/.  12s. ........  700 

4a  and  5a,  Lackland-ter.,  and  23,  World’s  End- 

passage,  f.,  w.r.  55'.  18s 5^0 

Wandsworth. — 14,  Elmsleigh-rd.,  u.t.  8t  yrs  , 

g. r.  7/.,  e.r.  3*/. 315 

230,  M^rlon-rd.,  u.t.  49i  ys  , g-r-  5'-,  Y-T-  28/.  250 

27,  29,  and  35,  Tonsley  Hill,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  y.r.  qol.  8s 9to 

35  ami  37,  Tonsley-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  57 1.  4s 750 

Melody-rd.,  Victoria  Hall,  f.,  y.r.  52/.  (including 
organ,  fittings,  and  fixtures) 


Canonbury.— 17,  Canonbury-st.,  u.t.  16I  vrs.  E r 
61.,  y.r.  32/. 


£.200 


340 
for  freehold 


Holloway.  — 114,  Sussex-rd.,  u.t.  15A  yrs., 

5'-  5S.,  y.r.  38/.  

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  ,ui  ireeuon 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  f< 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  : 
t.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; c.  for 
estimated  rental  ; y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired 
term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; 
rd.  tor  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  : 
cres  for  crescent ; av.  for  avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V 0ur  ?im  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  in  6 per  t,ooo  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 9 6 „ 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 12  o „ 

Shippers  2 5 o „ 

J^ttO"?  • • • 180  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..466  , 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 10  o ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 5 6 „ „ , 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  .,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o „ „ ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o „ ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends ig  o o „ „ ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o „ „ ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o ,,  „ „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  „ ,, 

T wo  Sides  ar.  d one 

End  15  o o „ „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . . 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  200  „ less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinaiy 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ns.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE, 

s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . . 

Bath  „ 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks 1 6 ,, 

Grinsbill  ,,  ....  1 10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  23  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  cl. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 8 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 3 c 

M ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


i per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depfit. 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


do. 


9}  .1  :> 

3 per  It.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

=i  .. 


,coo 

Battersea. — 25,  Duffield-st.,  u.t.  50^  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

w.r.  31/.  200  SLATES. 

By  C.  Gerrett  & Co.  -n  -D  £ s_  d 

Norwood. — 139  and  141,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  ,,  _ 

g.r.  i57.  c r.  70/.  5°°  20X10  best  blue  Bangor.. 

By  Martin,  Clarke,  & Co.  8 j^t  SeC°ndS 

Great  Wilbraham.  Cambs. — The  Ivies,  area 2 acres,  2oX  lobest  blue  Portma- 

f.,  y.r.  55/.  r.coo  | doc  ..  11  5 o 

Dawson  s Cottages  (four),  areai  acre,  y l.  | 16X 8 best  bluePortmadoc  6 o o 

16s 1 3°o  2oXlo  best  Eureka  un- 

By  Oc.  jen.  Son,  &Oliey.  | fading  green 12  2 6 

Wimbledon. — qo,  South  Pk.-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32/. 45°  *6X  8 ,,  »»  7 5 0 

By  T.  B.  Westacott.  | T”  " >7  I 

Camden  Town. — 5 and  7,  St.  Paul  s-rd.,  u.t.  42 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  90/ 9r5 


per  1000  of  izcoatry.dep. 


[See  also  p.  vjj. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
ce  delivered 

* ; 

502.  and  

June  12 
June  1G 

J une  27 

New  Municipal  Offices 

Hartshill  (oioke-ou-Trent)  

West  Hartlepool  School  Board  .. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Warehouse,  Dufftown  •••  •••••  ”; 

Additions  to  House,  Oakworth-r,  ad,  Keighley  ... 

Schools.  Cwm>stw)th,  Wales  • 

Boiler  Uousc,  A c.,  Legrams  Mills,  Bradford  

Rectory,  Bahym  -re,  ne.aud 

Road  and  sewer  Works  • • 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  ITaghead  

Twenty-two  Cottages,  Aberbeeg,  Wales. 

School  House  - ........  ........  . . 

•Stone  t oping  and  Landings,  Tar  Paving  Materials,  Ac 

Opera  House,  Middlesboroiigh  

Flints,  «Jtc.,  Arundel,  siissex  

Additions  to  Parish  church,  Glass,  Aberdeenshire 

Schools.  Ashhourne-road.  Derby  

Villa,  Drumbo,  Co.  Down  

Sewers,  Ac.,  Bell-lane,  Broxbourue 


Wood  Paving  

Surveyors  Materials,  Facit,  Lancs 

Hospital,  Elwall,  near  Deit>y 

Additions  to  Station  bui  dings.  Low  hell  

hanking  Premises,  Darwen-stieet,  Blackburn - 

Two  Uouses,  Lancaster  Ouay,  cork 

'Paving  Works  aud  Asphalto  Paving  

Wood  Paving  Blocks,  Tunnel  oardeus,  E 

Rebuilding  me  seaiou  Beach  Hotel,  Exeter  

Pair  of  collages.  Wickford,  Essex  

Twenty-two  Duub.e  cottages,  GelliCrag  Estate  

Two  Uouses,  Aspatria,  Cumberland  

•Making-up  Roads  

Kesideuce,  h'airwater-road,  l.landaff j 

House,  Uppleby,  Easing  wold,  Yorks  

Additions  10  Woikliouse 

Granite  Road  Metal  

Surveyors  MaieiiaJs 

Schools,  Veiitouleague,  near  Hayle  Cornwell 

Collage,  Flushing,  Falmouth 

Water -mpply  W..iks  

Farm  Buildings.  Cludwell  Heath 

Additions  to  House,  Uarrlngiou,  Cumberland  

House,  Ac.,  near  Aberpurili,  Wales 

Labourers'  Dwellings  

Additions,  to  School,  Lornestreet  

•Qeneial  Paving  Wo. ks  

’.Making  up  Uealhviiie  road.  N • 

•Broken  Gianite,  Kerbin.,  and  Tar-Paving  Pathway... 

, Road  Works,  boltoii-roaa  

Road  Metal,  Ac.  

•Extension  of  boiler  House  at  Osborne-street 

Chapel,  caiiingtu...  Cornwall  

•Reconstructing  Roadway,  North-Eastern  Fever  IIosp. 

Sewerage  Works 

•Alterations  to  County  Courthouse,  Londonderry  

•Re-building  Bridge  over  Elver  Beane 

•Extensions,  Ac.,  to  Poln  e Court,  Loughborough  ...  . 

•Eight  Transfoiiner  chambers 

•Dust  Destrucior  Buildings  ...  

•storage  Resctv.ur  at  Bai  nattin 

'Buildings  at  King  s- road  Power  Station,  Ac 

•Gasholder  lank  ..  

Two  Houses  and  Two  Shops,  Dewsbury  road,  Leeds... 
Hotel  and  Two  Sln-ps,  tiolsover,  near  chesterfield  .. 

Chuich  anu  .'ehool»,  Duilmni  - 

House,  Oxeuhoue,  Yorks  

Shop  and  > ullages  

Hotel,  Temple  Normantou,  near  Chesterfield. 

Lodge  

House,  Hungerford  

‘Alterations,  Ac.,  Pmyal  Berkshire  Hospital,  Reading 
‘Painting,  Colouring,  Ac.,  Works.  North  Aldershot  ..  | 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Folkestone  Corporation 

Laiiciiester  R.D.C 

Building  club  

Clackmannan  School  Board 
London  County  Council  


Mr.  A.  M'llroy  

Ware  (Herts)  R.D.C 

Graveseud  1 own  Council  

Whitworth  U.D.C 

ltepion  Uospitul  Committee 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Lancs,  and  Yorks  Bank,  Limited... 

Mr.  W.  Kinmouth  

Hove  Borough  Council  

London  County  Council 


Tylery  Building  Club 
■Jhompson  A Moore .. 
Ealing  Town  Council 


Bridgend  (Glam.)  Guardians 

Ashford  (Kent)  U.D.C 

Eastbourne  R.D.C 

Mr.  J.  Crossnian  

Tadcaster  R.D.C 

West  Ham  Town  Council  


Burton  upon  Trent  Corporation 

Bradford  school  Board  

htrp..ey  Borough  Council  

Islington  B irough  Couucil  

I.onghtoti  U.D.C 

W indsor  Town  Council  

Htltou-le-Uole  (Durham)  II.  D.C. 
Borough  of  Colchester  


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Derby  corporation  

Londonderry  County  Council  

Hertford  R.D.C 

Leicestershire  County  Council...  . 

West  Ham  Council  

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation 
Drogheda  Corporation  Waterwrks. 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  

Darlington  Corporation 


Waterloo  (Lancs.)  Co-op.  Society.. 


Diversion  Hospital  Board 

Mr.  E.  Love 

The  Com  mi  tee  

War  Department  


C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Etgiu  

W.  H A A.  sudgen,  Architects,  Keighley  

J.  A.  Jones,  Architect,  7,  Qneeu's-terrace,  Aberystwitli 

Moore  A Crabtree,  Architects,  York  Chambers,  Keighley  

R K.  Buchanan,  civil  Engineer,  Castle-street,  Londonderry  

A.  E.  Nichols,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hull,  Folkestone 

J.  K.  Lupton,  surveyor.  Lanchester  

G.  c.  Hillard,  Architect,  Abertillery,  Mon 

T.  Frame  & son,  Architects,  43,  Mill-street,  Alloa  

Parks  Department  , L.  C.  c.,  11,  Regent  street,  S.W 

Hope  A Maxwell,  Architects,  New  Bridge-si.,  Newcastle-ou-Tyue 

A.  Holmes,  Town  Offices,  Arundel  

J.  Robertson,  Architect,  Inverness  

F.  S.  Antlilf,  Architect,  Draycott,  Derby 

II.  seaver,  Architect.  1‘2S,  Royal-aveuue,  Belfast 

U.  J.  Jackson,  surveyor,  Rye-road,  Hoddesdon  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gravesend  

T.  Biker,  Surveyor,  Facie  

A.  Eaton,  Architect,  0,  St.  James'-street,  Derby  

W.  Bell,  Architect,  Central  station,  Newcastle 

Stones  A Stones,  Architects,  10,  Ricnmoud-terrace.  Blackburn  ... 

W.  H.  Hill  A Son,  Architects,  28,  South  Mall,  Cork 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  nan,  Hove  

Parks  Department,  L.  C.  C\,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W 

E.  H.  Harbottle  A Sou,  Architects,  Exeter 

i . Whitmore,  Architect,  Chelmsford 

g.  C.  Heillard,  Architect.  Abertillery,  Mou 

R.  Berwick,  35,  Lawsou-street,  Aspatria  

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Eating,  W.  

G.  E.  Ualiiday,  Architect,  Cardiff  

J.  F.  Todd,  Architect,  Uppleby,  Easlngwold  

P.  J.  Thomas,  Architect,  Bridgend 

W.  Terrill,  Architect,  North-street,  Ashford 

T.  pl  v.  Kirtiau,  s.',  Terminus-road,  Eastbourne 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  

H.  w.  Collins,  Architect,  <23,  Churcn-sireet,  Falmouth 

Bromel  A Thurman,  Engineers,  laueaster  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Ha  l,  West  Ham  

W.  G.  Scott  a Co.,  Architects,  Vicioria-huildlngs,  Workington  ... 

D.  Morris,  Surveyor,  cardigan 

G.  T.  Lynain,  Borough  surveyor,  liurton-on-Treut  

T.  Garhutt,  school  board  unices,  Bradford  ......  

Council's  Engineer,  15,  Great  AUe-strect,  Whitechapel,  E.  .. 

Council's  Engineer,  i'owu  Hall,  Upper-street,  JN. 

Couucii's  Surveyor,  Loughum,  Essex  

E.  C.  Durant,  32,  Park-street,  Windsor 

J.  Harding,  surveyor,  Helton-le-Holc  

Borough  Engineer,  town  Hall,  coichestsr  

Rev.  JL>.  Watson,  Launcestou-road,  Camugton  

omce  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  K.C.  

J.  Mansergh  A sons,  Civil  Engi.ieers,  5,  Victoria-st., Westminster 

I he  Secretary  to  County  Cuuucii,  Londonderry 

Jas.  Farley,  surveyor,  (>id  Cross,  Hertford  

S.  P.  Pick,  Architect,  0,  MiUstone-luue,  Leicester 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  v\  est  Ham,  K 

Borough  Surveyor,  Kingotou-on-  Thames  

G.  N.  Kelly,  Civil  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Drogheda  ... 

Electricity  Department  Offices,  57,  Pratt-street,  N.W 

II.  c.  llawkslcy,  Engineer,  30,  Great  George-strect,  S.W 

Buttery  A bird.  ArcditecU,  Albion  Walk.  Leeds  

W.  H.  Wagslaff,  Civil  Engineer,  5/,  saitergate,  Chesterfield  

w J.  Money  A sou,  Aiclutects,  swan  Arc  de,  Bradford 

Moore  a Crabtree,  Architects,  York  chambers,  Keighley 

A.  J.  Howcroft,  A clntect,  12,  clerg-street,  Uldliam  

\v . U.  Wagstatl,  Civil  Engineer,  57,  cutlet  gate,  chesterfield  

Settle  & Fanner,  Architect.  L'lvcraioj  

VV.  u.  Bell,  Architect,  The  Market  Place,  Newbury  

KuaultA  Voting,  17,  souunanipton-btieet,  Bloomsbury 

Royal  Engineers  unice,  North  Aldershot 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


May 


do 

May 

uO 

May 

uo 

May 


May  9 
May  10 
May  13 


May  21 

No  dato 


do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required.  Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Assistant  Clerk  of  Works  

•Foreman  of  Street  « . rxs  I.!’.””!”*"""' 

•Eugiuf  rnie  i Mstant  

•Manual  Training  InsiructO'S 

Wandsworth  A Clap  ham  Union  ...  22.  10s.  per  week 

stepney  Borough  Council  jos.  per  week * 

Fulham  Borough  Council  * 1602 

April  30 
May  1 
May  3 
May  S 

CIO. 

’AtPisiaut  M ii. ual  ii  i'.  ng  Instruclois 

do.  so< 

Tlwvc  tnarkto  with  an  asterisk  (*;  arc  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions, 


p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  tfc  x.  Public  Appo  'ntments,  xx\. 


April  26,  1902  ] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . 48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  g per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

Battens  : best  2^  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  r o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8100  9 10  o 

• i”  by  4i  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 8 o o 9 o o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  i£  in.  by  i$  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

fin .•••; 1 ° o 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Meir.el  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  „ 3 in. by  gin.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 131 

Battens 11 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o c 

Battens 10  o o n o o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

,,  „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens.... 1100  12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,,  „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

'Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 7J  o o 8 

J in.  do.  do.  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o o 3 6 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 017  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15  o 1 c 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o o is 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13  6 

in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched 013  6 015  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
(Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7l7  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 J5  0 8 5 0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 
merchant  quality  8 5 o 815  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron — s s.  d / s d 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  10  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars g 0 0 g10  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 10  o 

,i  1,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - - 

„ „ t0  24g i"  o o ... 

I,  ,|  t0  26g 12  10  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  toaog 12  is  o ... 

H II  22  £•  and  24  g.  13  5 0 ... 

1,  ,,  26  g 14  5 o - - • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

1 ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o ... 

•1  ,,  26  g 18  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 
,1  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o 

it  26  g 1450  - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

i-  ,,  26  g 14  s o ... 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in q 5 o 915  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  C s.  d- 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  14  15  o 

Soil  Pipe 17  5 o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  ,,  o 1 1 i 

Copper  nails o 1 ij 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ,,  0011 

Thin  o 1 1 

Tin — English  Ingots ,,  013^ 

SoLnER — Plumbers’ o o 6J 

Tinmen's  ,,  o o 8 

Blowpipe o o g 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd. 

21  oz.  thirds 3id. 

,,  fourths...... 3d. 

26  oz.  thirds 4^d. 

„ fourths  41I. 

32  oz.  thirds sid. 

,,  fourths  sd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d. 

..  21  „ 4d. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  ad. 

2ld. 

i „ „ ,,  2id. 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

,,  ,,  „ in  barrels o 2 9 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  o 2 11 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 2 10 

.,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 11 

,,  ,,  „ in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - „ o 2 8 

,,  in  drums ,,  o 2 10 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 0 ® 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. . ....  100 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 x°  6 

Eest  Black  Japan . o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  — 0 9 « 

Brunswick  Black  0 8 6 

Berlin  Black 0 16  0 

Knotting 0 10  0 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish — - • • • o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

««  Cheshire  Cheese'’  (We  cannot  answer  the  question.  It 
is  probably,  from  your  description,  an  obsolete  term,  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ltnd  the  precise  meaning 

now).— J- B.  R.  (below  our  limit). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors.  . , 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. . , .. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOl 
DESIRED.  . . . . , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  . . , - 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  ^rary and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  1 HE  EDITOR  , those 

relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 

matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
xia{%tkT  10  a nl-  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  I enders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.]  v 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BARNES. — For  Castlenau  School  extension,  for  Barnes 
School  Board.  Mr.  C.  Innes,  architect,  50,  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.  :— 

Houghton  & Co £2,132  I W.  H.  Cooper  ....  £1,597 

Martin,  Wells,  & Barrett  & Power....  1,578 

Co.,  Ltd 1,850  | J.  W.  Brooking  ....  1,577 

M.  Kottey._ 1,790  I Adamson  & Sons  ..  1,575 

Chessum  & Sons  ..  1,743  Hibberd  Bros.,  Ltd.  1,543 

Wm.  Lowe  1.680  | Viney  & Stone 1,537 

B.  E.  Nightingale  . . 1,672  I Gaze  & Sons  

W.  J.  Reii'haw  1,649  Wm.  Blackburn 

Richards  & Co 1,640  I Speechley  & Smith 

Lathey  Bros 1,633  I Foster  Bros 1,494 

r ‘ K?y.s  1,630  Hurt  & Son*  1,460 

J-  Knight 1,625  | 


*,529 

1,500 

1,49? 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — For  the  enlargement  of 
school,  Cambridge-street,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Fowler,  architect,  Ramsdcn-square,  Barrow:  — 
Excavating,  Draining,  and  Bricklaying. 

J.  H.  Neal,  Abbey-road,  Barrow  £1,294  10  o 

Stonemasonry. 

W.  W.  Fai.  bairn,  Rawlinson-street,  Barrow  76  io  3 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Thomas  Slee,  Warwick-street,  Barrow 520  0 o 

Slating  and  Plastering. 

James  Walker,  School-street,  Barrow  318  o o 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Painting . 

J.  E.  Goddard,  Rawlinson-street,  Barrow  ..  279  6 3 

Total £2,488  6 6 


BEXHILL. — For  the  supply  of  Kentish  rag  macadam, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Geo.  Ball,  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Bexhill : — 


Whitwich  Granite 

Co 

Chittenden  & Sim- 
mons   

Hughes  & Co 


Benster  & Son  ....  11 

| H.  I ..  Cooper 1 1 

I W.  Hudson 10  1 

L.  ‘■ominerfeld, 

| London*  10 


CELLARDYKE  (N.B.) — For  the  ereciion  of  harbour 
works,  for  tbe  Town  Council  and  Burgh  of  Kilrening  Mr. 
W.  A.  Baird  Laing,  C.E.,  13,  George-street,  Edin- 
burgh. Quantities  by  engineer  : — 

D.  & S.  Strat-  I Brebner&  Co.  £1,671  o o 

ton .£3,346  o o Adams  & Co., 

Alex.  Cameran  2,550  o o Glasgow*..  1,657  8 4 
John  Marlin..  1,678  17  o| 


CHESTERFIELD. — For  the  supply  of  broken  slag 
(about  2, 150  tons),  Clown,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  1C.  H.  Barber,  surveyor,  Hollin  Hi.l,  Clown,  Chester- 
field : — 

Clown  Whitwtll  Creswell  At 
Station.  Station.  St.  u ion.  Works, 
per  ton.  per  ton.  per  ion.  per  ton. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Staveley  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  Ltd., 

Chesterfield  ....  3 10  ..  4 4*  ...  4 3'  ••  — 

Rimshaw  Iron  Co., 

Rimshaw  3 6 ..  4 o ..  3 9 ..  — 

Whitworth  & Co.  45-.  44..  44..  — 

Rimshaw  Iron  Co.  — ..  — -.  — ..23* 


CLUTTON  (Somerset). — For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  and  residence,  for  the  Scbuol  Biard.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bird,  architect,  Midsomer  Norton.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 


Dodimead  ....£5,79° 

T.  Foster  5,414 

Orchard  & Son  . . 5,177 

Chancellor&  Sons  4,q8o 
Hayes  & Son 4,949 


W.  Tovey  £1,819  10 

John  Flower  ....  4,071  o 

Wills  St  Sons  ..  4,oco  o 
E.  Walters,  Bris- 
tol!   3 830  o 


DOVER.  — For  the  execution  of  road  works,  Union- 
road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  H.  E.  -tilgoe,  C.E., 
Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover  :— 

Austen  & Lewis  £549  « 6 I G.  Munro.Dove.*  £395  9 5 


DRONFIELD  (Derbyshire).  — For  making  1 
street,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 
Atkinson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Dronheld. 
by  the  Surveyor  : — 

Making- Up  of  I Ictoria-street. 
Davinson  & Son  £27P  i 9 I K-  Bingham, 
Margenison  Si  FT  0:1  a*  J ’ 

Sons  243  11  o Sheffield  

F.  Margenison. . 218  o o J.  Glithro  .... 
Holmes  & Son..  213  o o | 

[Surveyor  s estimate £225  | 

For  a Short  Length  of  Seiner  1 


p Victoria- 
Mr.  r.  H. 
Quantities 


F.  Margenison  ..£3! 
Davinson  & Son  3 c 
Holmes  & Son  ..  31 

Margenison  & 

Son  29 


...  Bineham, 

I Dronfield* £»8  10 

j J.  Glithro  23  19 

[Sec  also  vest  page. 
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ERITH  (Kent).— For  the  execution  of  private  street 
f.rks,  Norman-road,  &c.,  Belvedere,  for  the  Urban  Dis- 


..—t  Council 
Thair  & Co. 

Laurence  £ 
Thacker . . . 

A.  T.  Cat'ey.. 

Free  & Son  ..  2,749 

(I.  Bell  2,630 

T.  Adams....  2.610 


••63«3«  1 


=,783 


Road  Mainten- 
ance Co ,62,514  3 

Wilson,  Bader, 

& Co 2,442  10 

W.  H.  Wheeler  2,336  8 
R.  Ballard. 

Childs  Hill, NT  2,312  5 : 


GOSPORT  (Hants).— For  the  ereclion  of  a new  Fire 
Brigade  Station,  for  the  Gosport  and  Alverstoke  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Frost,  Surveyor  to  the 
Council : — 

G.  M.  & F.  E.  Lane  £t,6;o  I C.  F.  E Lear  £1  639 

C.  M.  Dash i,6s9  John  Hunt* i,595 

M.  Dugan 1.65°  I 


HARWICH  (Essex).— For  kerbing,  paying,  &c..  part 
of  King's  Quay-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Henry 
Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Harwich  : — 


Mackenzie 

Son 6445  6 

T.  Brewster 389  15 

Griffiths  & Co.  367  o 
[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £ 313 . Work  to  be  done  by  o 
staff.] 


E.  E.  Newton  ..,6364 
Acme  Wood 
Flooring  Co. 


HATCHAM.— For  alterations  to  No.  63.  Canterbury- 
road,  Hatcham,  for  Messrs.  John  Dicks.  Mr.  Delme  G. 
Mootham,  architect,  Effingham  House,  Arundel-street, 
Strand  : — 


First  Contract. 


W.  H.  Drake  .65,600  I William  Downs  65,438 

Martin  Wells  & Co.  5,499  Walter  Wallis 5,35° 

Andrews  & Co 5,473  I John  Jarvis  5,27° 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — For  the  erection  of  shops 
and  offices  for  Mr.  R.  Emmerson.  Mr.  B.  F.  Simpson, 
architect,  12,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities 
by  the  architect 


J.  C.  Hope..  635,944 
T.&W.  Lowry  35,583 
I.  Bewlay  ..  35,218 

T.  Weatheritt  34,250 
S.  Easten  ..  34,100 

G.  H.  Mauch- 

len ....  33,051 

Middlemiss 
Bros — 33,000 


9 8 


S.  Sheriff 632,399 

J.  & G. 

Douglass  .. 

Parkinson  & 

Son,  Ltd.. 

J.L.  Miller.. 

T.  P.  Shaftoe  30,833  1 
W.  T.  Weir, 

Howdon*..  30,650 


>,382 

32,079 


NEWCASTLE  (Staffs.). — For  the  erection  of  residence 
and  stabling,  Lane  .ster-road,  Newcastle,  for  Mrs.  Peake. 
Messrs.  Mosley  & Scrivener,  Fish-street,  Northampton  : — 

For  House.  Sable,  Eo^|"y 

J.  Heath  6*, 30°  ° - • 6305  o ..699 

W.  Cooke 2,101  10  ..  292  5 ..  91 

Meikeljohn  & Son....  2.100  o ..  265  o ..  80 

Tompkins  & Bettelly..  2,097  0 ••  2(9  o ..  97 

Bennett  Bros 2,000  o ..  279  o ..  89 

T.  R.  Yoxall  1,990  o ..  270  o ..  113 

T.  Godwin,  Hanleyf..  1,922  o ..  256  o ..  102 


POOLE. — For  additions  to  schools,  Lagland-street,  for 
the  trustees.  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Barnes,  architect,  Towngate- 
street,  Poole  :— 


Classroom. 

T.  C.Rigler £167  0 ■ 

H.  Jam^s  160  10 

Burt  & Vick 160  o 

W.  H.  Gray,  PooleJ  135  10 

J Accepted  for  classroom. 


Hat  and 
Cloakroom. 
• • 638  o 

..  47  15 

..  52  JO 

..  49  10 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Boad,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


NEWMARKET. 
Guardians.  Messrs, 
street,  Newmarket, 
born,  London,  W.C. : 
Kettering  Co- 
operative Buil- 
ders. Ltd 633. 

J.  S.  Kimberley  30, 
Norris  & Sons  . . 29, 
F.  C.  Fhurman  28, 

J.  McKay 28. 

J.  Cracknell . . . . 28, 
F.  G.  Minter  ..  28, 
H.  Vickers  ....  28, 
Oak  Building  Co.  28, 
James  J.  Wise..  27, 
Coulson  & Lofts  26, 


— Workhouse  extension,  for  the 
. Holland  & Sons,  architects,  High- 
Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker,  90,  High  Hol- 


T . G.  Corvell  . . 626,950 
Cbas.  Roper....  26,787  1 
A.  J.  Bateman..  26,777 
Sidney  Kenney. . 25,880 

Maple  & Co 25,873 

H.  J.  Linzell. . . . 25,870 
William  Saint  ..  25,800 

Grim  wood  & Sons  25,697 
Kerridge  & Shaw  25,463 

Grimwood  & 

Sons,  Sudbury, 

Suffolk  t 23,989 

Shillitoe  & Sons  22,000 


SANDBACH.— Frr  the  erection  of  a villa  for  the  Sand- 
bach  Wesleyan  Chapel  Trustees.  Mr.  Alfred  Price, 
architect,  Sandbach  : — 

I.  Stringer £765  jo  I Birchall  Bros.. 

W.  Street  625  o Middlewicb* 6598  o 

| A.  E.  Lee 596  10 

[Architect's  estimate,  6600  ] 


SWINDON.— For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist 
Sunday  school  premises,  Manchester-road.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Beswick,  architect,  35,  Regent-street,  Swindon  :— 

J.  Williams 61,084  o I Tydeman  Bros....  6897 

A.  J.  Colborne  . . 995  o T.  Colborne  850  o 

Spackman  Bros...  957  o [ R.  J.  Leighfield*..  845  o 

[All  of  Swindon]. 


TILBURY  DOCK  (Essex). - For  the  erection  of  two 
shops.  Mr.  Christopher  M.  Shiner,  architect,  6,  7,  and  8, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C.  : — 

J.  Brown*  6782 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUI  LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  Iiotn 
the  Office  to  lesldents  In  sny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  «6s.  por  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDR1NIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publishes  of  " TUB 
BUILDHR,"  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  ad.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  oy  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIB.MS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATE  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Sod 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  PI.  Glenn),  Office,  42,. 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms* 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4 & S,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIM  & SON{  GT.oI’oR^KST1 WSTMOfSTHEr 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po«t  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp  Couraeo. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Moore. 


Special  attention  Is  given  bo  the  above  by 


THE 


Contractor*  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Work*,  The  School  Board  for  London,  <Sc.~ 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COFFEE,  AND  SIHC  EOOFINS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

*.52  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation- rd- 

VIEiLLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINCtS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  Works,  EXJSTON  BOAD,  LONDON,  N W-. 
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Clark,  Bun  nett,  & Go.  limited, 

ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  oj  Works,  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department 

LIFTS  and  CRANES  by  ELECTRIC,  HYDRAULIC,  STEAM,  and  HAND  POWER 

HAND-POWER  LIFTS,  CRABS  AND  JIBS,  IRON  BUILDINGS,  ROOFS  STAIRCASES  Sr 
I ORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS,  CASTINCS  IN  IRON,  BRASS,’ & BRONZE.  tVS casting 

.ondon  : 22,  QUEEH  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.  (Late  SO,  King  Street  and  Rathbone  Place,  W.)  Works:  New  Cross,  S I 
And  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  Telephone-No.  120,  Deptford. 

IflAHOCANY,  WA!NSC0T~ 


iOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  |A|  » I p nilUTFD 

TEA*  WALNUT,  W.  § J.  St.  HO  ITER, 

THICKNESSES.  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  / 


THOROUCHLYtSEASONED. 


SKCHAN'FS. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY^  CONTRACTORS. 


5—11,  Bethnal  Green  Road, 
LONDON,  E. 

(Opposite  G.  E.  R.  Goods  Station,  Bishop-gate), 

VEWEER  MERCHANTS 

Telephone  No.  2.476  Avenue. 

Telegraphic  Addresr,  "SEQUOIA,  LONDON." 


lyl/MTCD 


/V^OKK§\^ACK5  tjj)  lb  HROf  s H IRJL 


i/ft 

IS 

WttM 

jKJ 

US®! 

w 

TIfLS 

•PLAIN  ^nD 

orisamcntal, 

f 0 r WA  lirS , H €A  rTh  5 . F[°oT^ 

EMBOSSED , GLAZED, 
PRINTED,  fainTeD, 


MAJOLICA,  m°sa'csehcau5Hc.  MOSAICS G, 

V»  HoLisBAi,Ii  A(tJhi>xb;  IBBbB&b.  W.  a.  oimirBux*  at  ourib.  U7  & a»,  oi.  uoanili'b  LONDON  W.O. 

i.  W.  FRANCIS  & CO.,  LIMITER  64  to  70  (late  174),  Gray’s  Inn-road,  London. 

w „ „ _ _ MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

IMPROVED  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  in  WOOD,  IRON,  and  STEEL. 

ALSO  COLLAPSIBLE  STEEL  GATES.  BUITABLB  FOE  BANKB,  MAN8I0NB,  8HOP8,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

BASS  SHOP-IRONTS  and  SPRING  SUN-BLINDS  at  REDUCED  PRICES.  .™°*  1181 

S.  H ASKI  NS  & BR0S-  20, 22,  & 24,  Old  Street 

FEKK  ON  APPLICATION . 

jan^acturer8  ge¥0j?jng  shutters  in  Wood,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Brass  Shop  Fronts,  Spring  Shop  Blinds,  fct 

MB  n ■ H BE  Sp  ® ® 35  J3K  KH  for  Underlining  Slates.Tilea,  Iron  Buildings,  with  or  withoutBoards 

H III  BflE  ||  1®  |l|j  Jjjji  nil  1-Ply  for  Laying  on  Joists  under  Floor  Boards  to  Deaden  Sound,  &c. 

• ■ i HU  n BB  El  W M ffl  ffljS  M EL*  II  ts  Lists  and  views  of  large  contracts  where  Willeaden  Paper  has  been  used,  and 

" ™ ■*  Catalogues  and  Samples  Post  Free. 

Vater-proof— Rot-proof— Insect-proof.  WILIE3DEN  PAPER  & CAHVAS  WORKS,  WIUESDEN  JUNC. 

DENNETT  FIREPROOF  FLOORS,  a 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IREPR00F  ENCASEMENT  OF  IRONWORK,  C0KGRETE  STAIRS,  PAVINO 

pply  t#  DENNETT  & INGLE,  No.  24,  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GATE  (late  5,  WHITEHALL),  LONDON,  S.W 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

mHE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

I t-  - j Tj'TP TT  (Est.  1803).  1.  Old  Broad-street, 
-1-  Limited.  J lit 'E-C  and  22.  Pall  Mall.  3.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  1.200.000/.  Paid-up  .300,000/.  Total  Funds, 
over  11500,000/.  — E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. . 


PH(ENIX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PHtENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


10,  LOMBARD  STREET, 

57,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 


TTPANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a CAR 

VV  PENTER  a 


. . » and  JOINER  S BUSINESS,  with  workshops, 

situated  in  London.— Address,  stating  particulars,  Box  553, Watsons, 

No.  150.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE  a MONU- 

MENTAL  BUSINESS,  or  if  any  monumental  journeyman 
knows  suitable  position  for  starting  business,  either  with  or  without 
hope  of  employment,  advertiser  offers  1Z.  reward  to  anyone  giving 
information  as  shall  lead  to  him  starting  In  such  position.— R. 
BOSWELL,  48,  Aahl) .umc-grove.  East  Dulwich,  London. 


BUSINESS.— Old-established  MONU- 

MENTAL  MASONS'  in  South  Coast  town  for  DISPOSAL  on 
easy  terms.  O wner  retiring.— Box  272,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Treaty,  as  a going 

concern,  the  old-established  BUSINESS  of  a CONTRACTOR 
and  BUILDER,  who  is  declining  business  owing  to  ill-health, 
together  with  valuable  PLANT,  including  horse  and  cart,  mortar 
mill,  and  gas-engine.  Also  valuable  freehold  dwelling  - house, 
stables,  aud  large  yard  . The  business  has  been  established  for  25 
years,  and  bos  a good  cPnnexlon  in  Jobbing  work,  Hi  men  at  present 
beiug  employed  in  such  work.— Inquiries  invited,  and  fullest 
particulars  supplied  on  application  to  W.  GLEDHILL,  Solicitor, 
Dewsbury. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS  and 

Others.— ERNEST  8.  BEARD  has  for  DISPOSAL  by  private 
treaty,  the  GOODWILL.  FREEHOLD,  WORKSHOPS,  YARDS. 
RESIDENCE  and  PREMISES,  situate  on  North  Hill  and  Northgate- 
street,  Colchester,  where  a large  and  remunerative  business  was 
carried  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes  for  a great  number  of 
years  — Full  particulars  and  orders  to  view  may  be  obtained  of 
ERNEST  S.  BEARD,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  Head-Btreet, 
Colchester. 


0L£ 


-ESTABLISHED  Builder  and  Con 


_ tractor’s  BUSINESS,  a few  miles  Bouth  of  London,  FOR 
SALE,  with  Stock  and  Plant..  Every  convenience  for  large  business. 
Low  rent ; about  1,000/.  required.  Present  owner  retiring. — Box  295. 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 


c 


OUNTRY  BUILDER’S  BUSINESS 


FOR  immediate  DISPOSAL.  Good  premises  on  lease.  Rent 
low.  8tock  optional.  Plant  at  valuation.  Terms  moderate,  as 
must  sell  owlug  to  death  of  owner.  Good  local  opportunities. — 
Mrs.  SHERWIN,  Waddesdon,  Aylesbury. 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS.  (Contract 

Work,  not  Jobbing).  31  miles  (8. E.)  from  City.  Established 
by  proprietors  23  years  sgo  and  most  successfully  carried  on  by  him 
t>>  date.  Premises  contain  21,000  feet  super  of  floor  space,  mostly 
under  cover,  at  only  49/.  rent,  aud  are  suitable  for  a large  or  moderate- 
sized  business.  The  present  owner  has  carried  out  nearly  100,000/. 
of  work  in  a year,  aud  the  sole,  aud  only,  reason  for  disposing 
is  his  contemplated  retirement.  Premises  comprise  offices,  j liners' 
shops,  machinery  shops,  ma-ons'  sh-  ps,  stabling,  stores,  Ac.  4c. 
The  stock,  plant,  machinery,  vans,  horses,  4c.  are  valued  at  2,000/. 
alone.  Price  all  at  3, (silt/.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a successful  and  going  concern.  The  monetary  position  of 
the  present  owner  being  the  best  proof  of  its  eouodness.  Principals 
only  need  apply  to  Box  257,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


SANITARYENGINEERING  BUSINESS 

for  S*LE.  situated  in  the  Riviera,  South  of  Prance.  Esta- 
blished nearly  20  years.  Two  shops  and  depot  well  stocked.  Work- 
shops all  in  full  working  order.  Rent  aud  working  expenses  low. 
Proprietor  retiring.  Addressforfullparttculars— It.  W.  McDONALD, 
No.  3,  Lambeth  Hill,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Timber,  slate,  cement  and 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  YARD  witrr  HOUSE  attached. 
This  business  bas  been  carried  on  for  31  years  by  W.  ROONEY,  at 
No.  9.  Howard-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  Will  BE  SOI.D  at  a very 
low  price  to  an  immediate  purchaser.  — For  particulars,  address  as 
above  or  call  between  One  and  Two  p.m. 


Builder  and  decorator’s  busi- 

NESS  LEASE  FOR  SALE.  House,  yard,  workshops,  and 
large  garden.  Main  road.  Or  would  suit  any  trade  where  space  is 
requited.— Apply,  192,  Goldhawk-road,  Shepherds  Bush,  W. 


FOR  SALE. — The  old-established  BUSI- 
NESS of  a JOBBING  BUILDER  AND  DECORATOR 
Genuine  going  concern.  Situated  N.-E.  Londou.  Large  convenient 
house,  good  business  premises,  yard  and  workshops  in  good  position. 
-«tanolng  connection.  Exceptionally  good  opportuuUy.— 

Am....  .r  ••  *rm.  . >»  J 


Box  258.  Office  of  "The  Builder.' 


A SMALL  JOBBING  BUILDER’S 

BUSINESS  FOR  DISPOSAL  In  a good  neighbourhood  iu 
I.  oudon.  Lease  of  good  house,  workshops,  and  ample  yard  space 
r,.r  developing  a large  business.— Address,  Box  259,  Office  of 
" The  Builder.  ' 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column , page  xxiv 


Is  an  altogether  origins  I 
idea.  Toere  have  been 
many  attempts  at  simpli- 
fying costa  of  Timber  aud 
Stoue,  and,  without  boast- 
ing, I can  safely  say  the 
problem  remained  unsolved 
until  I invented  my  CALCU- 
LATOR, which  tells  the  cost 
at  a glance  of  all  slzss  of 
Timber  and  Scone  at  any 
price  per  stl  or  cube  foot, 
thus  abolishing  all  cubing 


ferred).  Each  Issue  of  chia 
advert,  will  have  a 

NEW  TESTIMONIAL 

Messrs.  ROBERT  GLEAVE 


it# 
■9 


" It  is  one  of  the  mosl 
useful  books  that  anyone 
have,  as  it  does  away  with  the  tedious 
cubing,  besides^  being  so  simple.  It  i 


o wood  and 
J,  H.KERNER  GREENWOOD  (15  Dpt.), 


ith  the  building  trade  can 
- operation  of  aupering  and 
invaluable  for  estimating 


St.  Ami's  Offices,  King's  Lynu 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  k 


LITHOGRAPHED  OORREOTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST.  A 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRIOHS. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


A. L I_i ID  A Y,  Liimiitieiid 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


rT7HESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 
1 Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 

E/_  „ G.  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.8.I.  4c. 

•j I ~ ,ul  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber’s  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

!•/  ARTHURT.  WALMI8LEY.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.L  F.K.C.Lond. 
\)j.  nc  Hon. Assoc. R.I.B.A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  fur  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS  ; Their  Calculation 
X/  , mill  that  of  tlieir  Resistances,  b.v 

“ Formula-  and  (irapliic  Methods.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations. 

A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R.I.B.A.  aud  arranged  and  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

t * / for  Architects.  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 

V>/“nct  Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREE3,  M.I.M.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

Iu  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
iu  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
iron  aud  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Recited  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Book  for 
XI  Architects.  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and 

,JI~  Craftsmen.  By  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER, 

A. R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Inteuded  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds’  Institute,  the  Carpenters’  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  4c.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.LB.A.  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  4c. 


RO  ADS : Their  Construction  and  .Maintenance, 

XI  with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLAN 

nec.  GREENWELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.S.  4c.  and  J.  V. 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reiatiu 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  can 
become  an  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  understand! 


the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 


. Hon.Assoc.R.LB.A.  221  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Studeut  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  their 
application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 

•J/IJ  ami  How  to  Write  Them,  a Manual  for 
O/Xtnet  Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RICHARD 
FARROW.  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  so  that 
when  ho  has  learnt  the  method  aud  general  principles  he  may  apply 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 


2nd  Thousand. 


QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  By 

O /!•  ,,  W.  E.  DAVIS. 

fJ/U  1 A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple, 
its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  iu  the  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intention- 
ally simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or,  Sanitary 


A Text-Book  for  .Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineer! 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Students.  By 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIES 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  and  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  in  all  It 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  ol  use  to  those  entering  or  any  ex- 
amination in  Sanitary  Science 


Juxt  p 


lished. 


GAS  AND  GAS  FITTINGS,  By  H.  F.  HILLS,  F.C.S.  A handbook  of 
zjm  information  relating  to  Coal-Gas,  Water-Gas,  Power-Gas,  and  Acetylene, 


for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Gas-Consumers. 


London  : DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Just  published.  Fcap.  8vo.,  leather  10s.  til.  net. 

T1HE  HEALTH  OFFICER’S  POCKET- 

L.  BOOK.  A Guide  to  Sanitary  Practice  aud  Law  for  Medical 
Oliicera  of  Health.  8auitary  Inspectors.  Members  of  Sanitary 
Authorities,  etc.  By  EDWARD  F.  WILLOUGHBY,  M.D.  Lond. 
Second  edition,  revised  aud  enlarged. 

London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 SON.  7,  Stationers 
Hall-court,  E.C. 

— 

QANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  - 

U3  Preparation  for  the  Inspectors’  Examination  by  a system  0 
correspondence  needing  no  Text  Books  or  ActB,  by  C.  H.  CLARKS 
Assoc.  San.  Inst.  ; Fellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  $ 
Hygiene  ; Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  Socidtti  Fran  pail 
d’Hygidne.  8ee  Clarke’s  Aida  : — Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  la. 
Practical  Drain  Inspection,  6d.  ; Trade  Nuisances,  6d.  Sanitary  Law 
(New  Edition),  Is.  6d. — Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-road.  Ilford,  8 

Now  Ready.  2nd  Series. 

PROF.  ADAMS’ 

DESIGNING  IRONWORK. 

Part  1.  Steel  Girders.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Steol  Stanchions.  2s.  6d. 

E.  & F.  N.  SPUN,  125,  Strand,  W.C. 

Y/l  UNICIPAL  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

NEERS’  EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY 
A.M.I.O.E.  F.S.I.  4c.  32,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  prepari 
pupils  by  correspondence  f>r  this  examination.  The  course 
of  work  may  he  takeu  to  extend  over  six  or  twelve  month 
according  to  previous  knowledge. 

D I.B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

II).  Messrs.  HOWGATE  4 BOND'S  system  of  PREPARATION 
personally  or  by  correspondence,  In  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months 
courses.  ARCHITECTURAL  LENDING  LIBRARY,  including  mode 
drawings,  casts,  4c. — For  syllabus  and  full  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  A.  G.  BOND,  B.A.  Oxou.  A.R.I.B.A.  115,  Go wer- street,  W.O 

PURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examlna- 
tiona  are  given,  either  In  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  bv 
Mr.  RICHARD  I ARRY,  F.S.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Barrister-at-Law.  The 
twelve  mouths  and  two  years'  courses  commence  on  APRIL  15th. 

Mr  pinpv'o  t“b,.e  ab.°,Ta  V16  prizea  that  haTe  been  obtained  by 
, '.uA.?KY5  pupils  at  the  last  seven  Examinations 

Institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  - 1901 

SKSiS  :*  ::  im  im  18~  1111  \Z 

Penfold  ^Gold*  Medal  18_  18-!8  I 1893  fg99  1901 

Crawter  Prize  ..  - - _ i898  _ 

hr^-kertid^n1898  the  Srarter  Prize  WiuJ  dlvided  between  two 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 

SimH  lto',‘,that  of  ‘f®  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
Mr  PARRY1  and  lfii  °.btaLned  by  candidates  prepared  by 

Mr  PARRY,  and  lbj  by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr  RICHARD  PARRY 
No.  82.  Victoria-street.  WestnHns^rf  Telephone.  ^West^S’. 

JL  experience  and  competent  stall',  with  good  connexion  among! 
leading  Contractors,  is  anxious  to  EXTEND  BUSINESS  in  tq 
direction  of  ESTIMATING  and  QUANTITY  WORK  and  ADJUST 
MENT  OF  VARIA  HONS.  Fees  moderate,  by  arrangement.  Prompt 
ness  and  accuracy  a feature.— Box  265.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

QILVESTER  SPARROW. 

O ARTIST  and  CRAFTSMAN  in  8TAINED  GLASS, 

No.  43,  8t.  Peter's-terrace,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W. 
RECOMMENDED  BY  WALTER  CRANE,  ESQ.  AND  EXECUTANT 
OF  HIS  CARTOONS. 

Architects  and  Decorative  Artists  Designs  carried  out  iu  the  bes 
materials  and  workmanship 

Sketches  and  Estimates  Free. 

■C‘1  fJOn  T0  -£2,000  REQUIRED  as 

cVltUUV  WorkiDg  Capital  for  LARGE  BRICK  WORKS 
fuily  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  capable  of  weekly  outpu 
of  60,000  to  80,000,  in  West  Yorkshire,  adjoining  main  railway.  Wil 
give  substantial  interest.  — Apply,  BRICKS,  13,  King  William-street 
London,  E.C. 

Q AN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

[5BTimIT0HLr„8A?I,TAr-Y  8CI,K?CB  exam,  8AKITARV 
INSTITUTE.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  o? the  Sani- 
Ury  institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  4c.  Several 
Aonfv^.r  oC^lfaSiea'  .Claaf^a  ,or  1«02  Exams,  just  commencing.— 
tSKA'SSSSASitv?’  »“■  *“  O.S.L  w VI- 

T7[7'ANTED  to  communicate  with 

v V TRAVELLER  in  Building  or  Engineering  trades,  with) 
view  to  COMMISSIONS  on  orders  for  a business  in  connexion  witl 
these.— Box  175.  Office  of  ’-The  Builder." 

ARCHITECTS,  Draughtsmen 

JL  Engineers,  and  any  requiring  good  light.— OFFICES  TC 
LET,  with  exceptional  advantages  in  this  respect.  Lift.  STA1 
CHAMBERS,  30,  Moorgate-street.— Apply,  STAR  LIFE  OFFICE 
No.  32,  Moorgate-street. 

QANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINA- 

BMraiEY8iMT™SFI°ATEIl.I8al’Ii0r0R  “d  ASSOCIATE 
cent,  of  successes  at  recent  exams.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS  Illustrated 
Ilford.  (State ^Paper.f- 401  Queeu  ■-Burdens,  Northbiuok-road 

/'~HTY  OFFICES  in  principal  thorough 

VV  fare.— An  architect  will  LET  his  superior  suite  of  threi 
rooms,  with  dark-room.  Balcony  for  printing,  plate  window! 
electric  light,  gas.  electric  lift,  lavatories,  4e.  Everything  new,  60 
inclusive.  If  desired  would  retain  one  rociu.— Write,  FELLOW 
V ictoria  Chambers,  Chancery-lane. 

Ube  Builder 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


HE  first  impression 
one  receives  of 
the  architectural 
room  in  this  year’s 
Academy  is  that 
of  a heterogeneous 
miscellany  rather 
than  an  organised 
exhibition  of  cur- 
rent architectural 
yart.  There  is  no  definite  attempt  at  group- 
ing either  of  subject  or  authors,  save  that  one 
or  two  favoured  individuals  have  their  draw- 
ings hung  together,  nor  is  the  collection  so 
larranged  as  to  give  any  idea  of  orderly 
(arrangement.  There  is  a striking  deficiency 
,of  important  buildings,  and  those  that  are 
included,  as  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress 
iBell’s  design  for  the  new  University  of 
Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  & 
<Co.’s  New  Gaiety  Theatre  and  Restaurant 
in  the  Strand,  are  hung  above  the  line.  So 
ialso  is  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  & 
(Rickards’  unsuccessful  competition  design 
lor  the  Manchester  Fire  Station,  although  in 
fthis  case  the  scale  and  size  of  the  drawing, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  failure  in  the  com- 
ipetition,  might  be  held  to  justify  the  posi- 
tion—an  excuse  that  could  not  be  made 
[with  regard  to  Messrs.  Webb  & Bell’s 
lidrawing,  a sheet  of  geometrical  elevations 
land  plans  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
Ito  see  properly  in  its  lofty  situation.  For- 
tunately, we  are  able  to  bring  it  more 
(Conveniently  to  view  in  the  illustration  in 
[lour  present  issue. 

I.  The  drawings  on  the  line  and  below  it 
jgive  countenance  to  the  popular  cynical 
Idictum  that  a lucky  fitness  of  frame  is  the 
most  important  desideratum  for  a position 
on  the  walls  of  the  architectural  room.  Other 
Qualifications  necessary  would  seem  to  be 
eccentricity  and  mediocrity,  to  judge  from 
much  of  the  work  exhibited.  Certainly 
eccentricity,  both  of  design  and  draughts- 
manship, is  strongly  in  evidence  this  year, 
i Ecclesiastical  work  is  well  represented  in 
:he  present  Academy,  and  an  uninformed 
visitor  might  be  pardoned  for  forming  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  such  work  includes 
i large  proportion  of  present  architectural 
jractice  in  England.  This  is,  however,  but 
a reflex  swing  of  the  pendulum,  which,  within 
recent  memory,  has  gone  too  far  in  the  exclu- 
r.ion  of  church  work  from  the  Academy  walls. 


The  members  of  the  Academy  have  for 
the  most  part  been  modest  in  their  demands 
upon  the  wall  space  of  the  architectural 
room.  Of  the  R.A  s Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is 
unrepresented  by  designs  under  his  own 
name,  though  at  least  one  influenced  by  him 
is  huog.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  also  does 
not  exhibit.  Professor  Aitchison  has  sent  a 
design  for  “City  offices,”  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  his  position.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  one  drawing,  a “ Design  for  an 
Organ  Loft  and  Screen  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-the-Virgin,  Oxford,”  which  would  be 
commonplace  but  for  the  callous  indifference 
to  proportion  which  is  to  be  found 
in  much  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  work,  but  is 
here  almost  exceptional  in  its  crudity.  The 
screen  consists  of  three  stone  arches,  with  a 
wood  groined  fan  and  front  over  them.  The 
three  arches  are  alike  in  design  except  that, 
as  shown  on  the  perspective,  the  centre  bay 
is  slightly  wider  than  those  at  the  sides. 
Over  each  arch  are  three  bays  of  the  groined 
fan  and  six  panels  of  the  vertical  front,  those 
over  the  centre  arch  following  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  others  in  being  slightly  but 
perceptibly  wider.  The  effect  is  most 
unpleasant  and  distracting.  One  feels  that 
either  the  side  or  the  centre  is  wrong  in  its 
proportion,  but  cannot  say  which,  and  the 
result  in  execution  must  be  an  instinctive 
apprehension  that  the  builder  has  bungled 
the  setting  out.  Looking  at  the  design,  one 
is  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  author  felt 
that  the  centre  required  emphasis,  but 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  that 
emphasis  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
organ  case  itself  does  not  rise  above  the 
commonplace,  with  its  three  towers  on 
crude  corbelling.  Mr.  Jackson  also  exhibits 
full-size  models  of  stall  ends  for  Giggleswick 
School  Chapel  with  seated  figures  of  evan- 
gelists, modelled  by  Mr.  T.  Carter,  some- 
what strained  in  their  attempt  to  convey 
inspiration.  Here  again  the  comparatively 
enormous  size  of  crockets  and  finials  is  in 
its  disregard  of  proportion  the  only  variation 
on  the  very  ordinary  type  of  carved  treat- 
ment that  is  followed. 

Of  the  Associates’  work  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  only  example  of  Mr.  Aston 
Webb's  artistic  handling.  Mr.  Belcher  is 
represented  by  five  drawings  and  a model. 
Of  the  drawings  two  are  of  formal  gardens  ; 
the  one  at  Tapeley  Park,  North  Devon,  an 
adjunct  to  a formal  house,  the  other  a 


terrace  garden  at  Cornbury  Park,  Oxon, 
ending  in  a Lord  Burlington  fashion  of 
colonnade,  both  admirable  and  clever,  with 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  that  is  essential 
to  prevent  insipidity  in  this  type  of  garden. 
“ Guildown  Grange,  Guildford,”  is  a quaintly 
picturesque  unsymmetrical  composition, 
shown  in  a coloured  perspective  indicating 
purple  brick  walls,  with  bright  red  quoins 
and  arches,  tile  roofs,  and  white  painted 
woodwork  in  cornice,  loggia,  doors,  and 
windows,  which  combine  to  produce  one  of 
the  most  charming  domestic  designs  that 
Mr.  Belcher  has  given  us.  Business  pre- 
mises at  No.  88,  Fleet-street  shows  a victory 
of  plate-glass  over  art  until  the  second  floor 
is  reached,  when  art,  thus  beaten  back,  is 
quiet  and  undemonstrative.  The  interior  of 
the  board-room  at  Electra  House  is  in  low- 
toned  grey  colour,  with  Doric  columns,  above 
which  are  the  dominant  features  of  the 
design,  consoles  of  abnormal  size  carrying  a 
curved  coffered  ceiling.  Mr.  Belcher’s  model 
is  a i-in.  detail  in  plaster  of  the  dome  and 
upper  part  of  the  central  feature  over  the 
entrance  of  Electra  House ; it  would  be 
more  convincing  if  raised  to  a height  corre- 
sponding in  scale  to  its  actual  position  in 
execution. 

Mr.  Bodley  has  two  drawings  only,  one,  a 
perspective  in  pen  and  ink  of  his  new 
church,  Holy  Trinity,  Kensington,  and  the 
other  the  monument  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster  in  Ecclestone  Church.  The 
former  appears  to  be  a short  and  wide 
building,  in  that  phase  of  Decorated  which 
Mr.  Bodley  so  well  knows  how  to  handle, 
and  suggests  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
forced  the  designer  to  utilise  every  inch  of  a 
limited  site.  Hence  the  buttresses  are  of 
the  least  possible  projection,  and  instead  of 
a tower  there  is  no  more  than  a cot  for  two 
bells  on  the  west  wall.  The  monument  is  a 
scholarly  and  richly-treated  tomb  for  a 
recumbent  effigy  with  a flat  wooden  canopy 
over  extending  from  pier  to  pier  of  the 
arcade  in  which  the  monument  is  placed. 

Amongst  other  church  work,  Mr.  Caroe 
shows  his  design  for  the  memorial  slab  to 
the  late  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a design  with  sufficient  originality 
but  restrained  and.  dignified.  In  St.  John’s 
Church,  Byfleet,  also,  Mr.  Caroe  observes  a 
quiet  restraint  that  gives  an  eminently  suit- 
able character  to  a suburban  church.  In  his 
competition  design  for  Lady  Chapel  to  St. 
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Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  he  has  rather 
let  his  exuberance  of  invention  run  away 
with  him.  The  hexagonal  plan,  with  an 
inner  range  of  detached  shafts,  has  tempted 
the  designer  into  over-elaboration,  particularly 
in  his  treatment  of  the  vaulting,  which  is 
overloaded  with  a multiplication  of  ribs  and 
severies. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  shows  two  of 
his  characteristic  interiors  with  the  highly- 
elaborated  screens  of  which  he  makes  so 
much.  In  the  church  of  St.John  the  Divine, 
Sidcup,  the  screen  is  an  elaborate  composi- 
tion of  stone  carried  to  a considerable  height 
and  surmounted  with  a complete  rood.  In 
Christ  Church,  Lower  Sydenham,  the  screen 
is  carried  the  whole  height  of  the  building  to 
the  arch  concentric  with  the  barrel  roof,  and 
filled  with  tracery  in  the  manner  with  which 
Mr.  Prynne  has  made  us  now  familiar.  Both 
churches  are  treated  internally  with  red 
brick  and  white  stone. 

Of  St.  Anne’s  Cathedral,  Leeds,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Eastwood  shows  us  an  exterior  view  of  his 
really  remarkable  design  and  a detail  of  the 
great  High  Altar  and  baldacchino.  Another 
elaborate  design  for  a reredos  is  that  by  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Tapper  for  Grantham  Parish 
Church,  and  of  somewhat  similar  character, 
with  a wealth  of  carving,  is  Mr.  Harold 
Bailey’s  design  for  the  reredos  in  Becking- 
ham  Church. 

Messrs.  Hicks  & Charlewood  have  sent 
a design  for  a large  town , church  in  St. 
Chad’s,  Bensham,  near  Gateshead,  of  which 
the  central  feature  is  an  octagonal  central 
tower.  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley’s  new  church 
at  Longsdon,  Leek,  Staffordshire,  is  simply 
and  broadly  treated  with  a bold  western 
tower  of  low  proportions,  and  an  almost 
forced  reduction  of  effort.  Mr.  Temple 
Moore,  in  his  interior  of  St.  Columba's 
Church,  Middlesbrough,  shows  an  ori- 
ginality which  transcends  the  accepted 
canon  of  a central  east  window  by 
adopting  a central  pier  and  twin  win- 
dows. A further  departure  from  cus- 
tomary modern  type  is  the  elevation  of  the 
altar  to  provide  for  a crypt  and  lower  altar 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  and  other  very  early  Christian 
churches.  A good  example  of  the  modern 
type  of  church  treatment  is  the  design  for  a 
memorial  church  by  Mr.  Herbert  Raine,  of 
which  is  exhibited  the  west  front.  Of  dif- 
ferent type,  more  traditional  in  detail  but 
still  original  in  composition,  is  Mr.  Bidlake’s 
west  front  of  St.  Agatha’s  Church,  Birming- 
ham, shown  in  a geometrical  elevation,  and 
in  which  exception  might  legitimately  be 
taken  to  the  conflict  between  the  belfry 
stage  of  the  tower  and  the  large  window 
below.  In  their  design  for  a new  church  in 
Essex,  Messrs.  Freeman  &Ogilvy  have  sought 
character  by  constructing  the  nave  arcade  in 
timber,  uniting  with  the  construction  of  the 
root,  nave,  and  aisle.  Another  design  for 
an  east  country  church  is  that  by  Mr. 
Geoffry  Lucas,  for  Manningtree,  a quietly 
picturesque  building  of  modest  pretensions, 
but  of  considerable  ability.  A clever  colour 
decoration  scheme  is  that  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  & Corlette,  for  St.  Matthew’s, 
Yiewsley,  in  which  a complete  scheme 
of  iconography  is  fully  worked  out  and 
shown  by  interior  elevations  to  £-inch 
scale. 

The  ecclesiastical  work  cannot  be  accused 
of  eccentricity,  though  originality  of  treat- 
ment is  by  no  means  wanting. 


Eccentricity  in  draughtsmanship  is  para- 
mount in  Mr.  Inigo  Thomas’s  suggested 
treatment  of  the  Mall  and  approaches  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  which,  with  an 
affected  archaism,  plans  and  elevations  are 
jumbled  together  with  an  elaborate  travesty 
of  the  Royal  Arms.  The  problem  has  been 
so  much  better  solved  by  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition  for  the  Queen 
Victoria  memorial  that  this  weak  echo  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a very 
feeble  joke.  Another  eccentric  drawing  is 
that  for  a Cheshire  house  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Corbett,  in  which  a meritorious  design  is 
spoilt  by  violent  colouring.  Another  example 
of  affectation  is  the  drawing  of  a solicitor’s 
office  at  Oldham  by  Mr.  Edgar  Wood, 
in  which  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
variety  of  sixteenth  century  costumes  in 
which  the  figures  in  front  of  the  house  are 
clad  is  intended  to  emblematically  indicate 
that  the  solicitor’s  clients  are  to  be  found  in 
all  ranks  of  Society,  a fact  that  modern  garb 
would  have  difficulty  in  expressing.  In  Mr. 
Hart’s  drawing  of  Ridgemount,  Enfield, 
there  is  a suggestion  of  evening  twilight 
as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  which  is  not 
consistently  borne  out  by  the  shadows.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Corbett  has  another  instance  of 
eccentric  draughtsmanship  in  his  design  for 
a club  town  house,  which  relies  not  upon  its 
easily  recognised  ability  of  design,  but 
screams  for  attention  by  the  use  of  lines 

in.  broad. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  strident 
shrieks  to  a design  like  that  for  the  new 
wing  to  Ascot  Priory  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes, 
in  which  originalily  without  eccentricity, 
knowledge  without  pedantry,  refinement 
without  loss  of  virility,  thought  without  labour, 
are  evident  in  every  line  and  every  detail. 
In  his  design  for  Hill  End,  Wendover,  Mr. 
Stokes,  with  quite  different  motif \ shows 
a broadly  treated  rough-cast  house  of 
eighteenth-century  flavour,  that,  as  indicated 
by  the  small  plan,  complete  with  scale  and 
compass,  is  an  eminently  suitable  home  for 
a busy  brain-worker  like  the  owner,  Mr. 
Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  M.P.  In  the  same 
category  with  Mr.  Stokes’  work  must  be 
placed  Mr.  Guy  Dawber’s  design  for  Wes- 
thope  Manor,  Shropshire,  a charming  com- 
bination of  stone,  half  timber,  and  rough  cast. 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates  are  repre- 
sented by  Foxcombe,  Oxford,  a characteris- 
tic transformation  of  a comparatively  small 
house  into  a country  mansion.  In  the 
interiors  of  the  Duchess’  boudoir  and  the 
new  dining-room  at  Welbeck  Abbey  the 
same  architects  show  two  able  examples  of 
different  phases  of  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
former  of  sixteenth  century  the  latter  of 
eighteenth  century  type. 

A strikingly  picturesque  grouping  is  to  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Unsworth’s  design  for  “The 
Saracen’s  Lair,  Mayford,”  whilst  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  is  well  represented  in  his  design  for 
the  Royal  Villa  and  Golf  Pavilion  at  Le 
Coq-sur-Mer,  Ostend. 

Mr.  Mountford  has  only  his  interior  view 
of  the  lower  hall  of  the  new  Sessions  House 
for  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  has  three  draw- 
ings, the  new  organ  gallery  and  case  for  the 
Chapel  of  Haiieybury  College,  illustrated  in 
our  present  issue,  and  an  interior  and  exterior 
view  of  tfre  new  entrance  and  vestibule  at 
Brocklesby  Park. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  some  of  the 
other  exhibits  on  another  occasion. 


NOTES. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee 

The  London  to  which,  after  its  second 
Water  Bill.  ' 

reading,  the  London  Water 

Bill  was  referred,  has  come  up  to  the 
present  time  to  some  important  conclusions. 
It  has  decided  not  to  alter  the  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  also  to  adhere  to  the  provision 
which  eliminates- the  customary  10  per  cent, 
additional  compensation  lor  compulsory  pur- 
chase. Whether  the  shareholders  are  to 
receive  all  cash  or  all  stock  has  been  left 
over  for  further  consideration.  It  has  also 
been  decided  that  the  originally  proposed 
cumbrous  number  of  sixty-nine  members  on 
the  Board  is  to  be  reduced  to  thirty-five, 
The  very  important  proviso  in  regard  to- 
compensation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  a precedent.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  10  per  cent,  compensation 
should  not  be  applicable  to  other  under- 
takings, if  it  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of 
the  London  Water  Companies. 


Stonehenge 

Again. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  I 
the  Wiltshire  County  Council,.  I 
consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  j 
Bath,  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  I 
M.P,  to  investigate  the  question  of  right  of  I 
way  to  Stonehenge,  has  now  made  its-  1 
Report.  The  three  members  arrive  at  dif-  j 
ferent  conclusions.  The  two  former  hold  I 
that  the  public  have  no  right  of  way  to  the  I 
monument,  Lord  Bath  going  as  far  as  to  say  j 
that  those  who  have  gone  to  it  are  tres-  I 
passers.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  other  hand,,  I 
holds  that  there  is  a right  of  way,  but  that  ft  j 
would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  into  a legal  1 
contest  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  1 
this  informal  inquiry  has  not,  therefore, 
brought  us  any  nearer  to  the  knowledge  o£ 
the  true  legal  rights  of  the  public,  but  we 
think  the  Committee  are  right  in  their  desire  J 
to  avoid  legal  proceedings,  for,  as  we  have  1 
already  pointed  out,  a right  of  way  to  a 
place  does  not  give  a right  of  control  over 
it.  The  Highway  Committee  of  the  County  1 
Council  have  the  matter  still  under  their 
consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  suggest  a reopening  of  negotiations  . 
with  Sir  Edward  Antrobus  with  a view  to-  j 
Stonehenge  being  vested  in  the  County 
Council,  which  is  clearly  the  right  body  tot 
be  trustees  of  it. 


The  Hackney  As  miSht  haVe  beeD  exPectedr 
Railway  the  verdict  on  the  victims  of 
Accident.  the  Hackney  raiiway  accident 

is  one  of  “Accidental  death.’’  No  amount 
seems  to  have  been 


of  care— and  none 
wanting  in  this  case — can  guard  against  the, 
existence  of  a possible  concealed  flaw  in  a ; 
steel  axle.  But  the  jury  added  a most  im-- 
portant  rider  to  the  effect  that  the  train  ■ 
might  have  been  stopped  sooner  had  there, 
been  means  of  communication  from  the  pas- , 
sengers  in  the  injured  carriage  to  the  engine- 
driver.  This  is  a subject  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  ought  to  take  up  in  the  most, 
decisive  manner.  Not  only  ought  all 
carriages  in  a train  to  have  a means- 
of  warning  and  communication,  but  it 
ought  to  be  something  much  more 
workmanlike  and  accessible  than  the 
outside  communication  cord,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at,  and  on  occasions  when  it  has 
been  really  wanted  has  been  found  not  to 
act  or  not  to  secure  any  attention.  One  is 
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really  amazed  at  the  supine  manner  in  which 

the  Board  of  Trade  allow  the  railway  com- 
panies to  go  on  shilly-shalling  about  a 
matter  which  seriously  concerns  the  safety 
of  the  public.  The  fear  that  a too  ready 
means  of  communication  would  be  abused 
is  not  a sufficient  excuse.  Two  or  three  solid 
and  substantial  fines  inflicted  for  wanton 
use  of  the  communication  would  soon  put  a 
stop  to  that. 


The  recent  case  of  “ Veazey  v. 

Scaffolding  i Chattle,”  reported  in  the  Law 
Reports  for  this  month,  far 
from  simplifying  this  question  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  has  only 
created  greater  doubt.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  this  case  have  now  held  a 
“crawling-board,”  i.e.,  a board  with  strips  of 
wood  nailed  across  it  and  which  hooks  on  to 
a roof  ridge,  to  be  a scaffolding.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  considered  the  case  of 
1 “ Wood  v.  Walsh,’’  which  decided  that  a 
ladder  was  not  a scaffolding,  over-ruled  by 
i the  House  of  Lords  in  their  decision  in  “ Hoddi- 
nott  v.  Newton  Chambers.”  Lord  Justice 
Mathew  considered  this  crawling-board 
not  a ladder,  intimating  that  if  it  had  been 
he  would  have  followed  “ Wood  v.  Walsh,” 
whilst  Lord  Justice  Stirling  considered  it  a 
kind  of  ladder,  and,  therefore,  not  a scaffolding. 
This  divergence  of  opinion  on  a point  of 
such  importance  is  very  unfortunate,  and  see- 
ing that  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  that 
the  word  “ scaffolding  ’’  must  be  construed 
in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word,  as 
only  including  anything  which  could  properly 
be  called  a scaffolding,  we  submit  it  should  not 
be  applied  to  a well-known  article  complete 
in  itself,  such  as  a ladder  or  crawling-board, 
but  implies  some  combination  or  erection 
constructed  out  of  such  materials  as  planks, 
poles,  trestles,  &c.,  and  to  construe  the  word 
iotherwise  can  never  lead  to  that  finality  of 
decision  which  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down 
jwas  the  object  especially  to  be  attained. 


The  London  County  Council’s 
Tramways.  Tramway  Bill  passed  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week.  An  instruction  to  the 
Select  Committee  to  exclude  from  the  Bill  the 
line  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster 
was  defeated,  and  thus  after  many  struggles 
the  House  of  Commons  has  at  last  given 
permission  for  a tramway  on  the  Embank- 
ment. Considering  how  regardless  Parlia- 
ment has  been  of  aesthetic  considerations  in 
such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  erection 
of  the  Public  Offices,  it  was  ludicrous  for  it 
to  endeavour  to  defeat  the  Council’s  scheme 
jon  the  ground  that  it  would  injure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Embankment.  If  this  tram- 
(way  is  constructed  and  gets  into  working 
torder,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  system  in  the 
•West  End  of  London.  Its  superiority  over 
(omnibuses  and  underground  railways,  and 
Ahe  great  convenience  to  the  mass  of  the 
{inhabitants,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  a 
pemand  for  its  enlargement.  It  could  well 
ibe  continued  to  Victoria  Station,  and  a 
(branch  could  conveniently  be  run  up  White- 
hall to  Trafalgar-square  ; and  at  any  rate  the 
people  of  London  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  any  profit  obtained 
from  it  went  into  the  ratepayers’  pocket  and 
Inot  into  those  of  American  millionaires,  as 
(appears  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  under- 
ground railways. 


The  Timber  °N  Wednesday  evening  last  a 
Resources  °f  paper  on  “The  Timber  Re- 
sources  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  ” was  read  before  the  Society 
ot  Arts  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Scammell.  After 
briefly  describing  the  principal  commercial 
timbers  of  Australia,  and  enumerating  their 
respective  uses,  Mr.  Scammell  discussed  the 
methods  which  he  thinks  should  be  adopted 
to  increase  and  improve  the  export  trade  to 
this  country.  While  recognising  that  the 
freight  charges  must  necessarily  be  heavy  in 
view  of  the  great  distance  of  Australia  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Scammell  considers  that 
much  may  be  done  in  the  immediate 
future  to  lessen  the  cost  of  transport. 
He  says  that  much  harm  has  been 
done  by  the  introduction  into  England 
oi  Australian  timber  which  has  not  been 
properly  selected  or  seasoned,  and  in  some 
cases  a prejudice  has  in  consequence  been 
created  against  these  timbers  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overcome.  Mr.  Scammell  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a bureau  in  the 
City  of  London  where  the  colonial  timbers 
may  be  viewed,  and  where  full  reliable 
information  relating  to  their  properties  and 
prices  may  be  obtained.  We  think  Mr. 
Scammell  is  right  when  he  says  that  such  a 
bureau  in  the  City  would  be  of  much  greater 
commercial  utility  than  a similar  establish- 
ment at  the  Imperial  Institute.  He  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  for  a systematic 
consideration  of  the  forestry  of  the 
British  Empire  as  a whole,  with  a 
view  to  better  conservation  and 
a more  intelligent  utilisation  of  our  great 
timber  resources.  The  paper  evoked  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  greater  care  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  timber  exported  to  this  country,  and  that 
the  exceptional  expansion  and  contraction 
of  some  of  the  Australian  timbers  greatly 
detracts  from  their  practical  utility.  While, 
moreover,  such  timbers  as  Jarrah  and  Kauri 
are  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  Great 
Britain  for  special  purposes,  such  as  road- 
paving, there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
Australian  timbers  in  general  replacing 
those  of  North  America  or  the  Baltic  in 
the  British  markets. 


reduced  to  18-3  lbs.  per  hour,  or  1 1-4  lbs. 
per  indicated  horse-power.  As  Professor 
Ewing  remarks,  this  is  a particularly  satis- 
factory result  in  view  of  the  small  size  ot 
the  engine,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  boiler 
imposed  a pressure  limit  of  130  lbs.,  which 
was  too  low  to  exhibit  the  full  advantage  of 
triple-expansion,  or  to  economically  develop 
the  full  power  of  the  engine. 


Steam 

Distribution. 


Mr.  Penn  drew  attention  to 
heated  Steam'  advantages  of  superheated 
steam  for  marine  engines  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1859,  but  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  superheating  it  was 
found  that  injury  resulted  if  the  temperature 
of  steam  were  raised  beyond  400-500  deg. 
Fahr.  Superheaters  were  practically  aban- 
doned about  1870,  when  steam  at  higher 
pressure  began  to  be  used  and  compound 
engines  were  generally  adopted.  These 
developments  enabled  economies  to  be 
secured  more  easily  than  by  the  employ- 
ment of  low-pressure  superheated  steam  in 
simple  engines.  In  the  present  clay  the 
limit  of  efficiency  with  saturated  steam  is 
virtually  reached,  and  engineers  are  once 
more  taking  up  the  practice  of  super- 
heating. The  Schmidt  system  is  one  per- 
mitting the  use  of  steam  at  temperatures  over 
700  deg.  Fahr.,  and  some  remarkably  satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  achieved  by  its  aid 
on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  From 
a Report  made  last  month  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Ewing  on  some  trials  of  a small  triple- 
expansion engine  at  Erith,  it  appears  that 
the  steam  consumption  per  kilowatt  was 


Owing  to  the  exigencies  ot 
modern  hospital  and  work- 
house  design,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  architects  to  consider  how  steam 
may  most  suitably  be  provided  in  the  various 
isolated  buildings  of  one  institution  for 
heating  and  other  purposes.  Owing  to  the 
large  area  covered,  it  is  sometimes  doubted 
whether  steam  can  be  economically  distri- 
buted from  a central  station,  while  the  diffe- 
rences of  level  often  seem  to  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  returning  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  the  boiler-house.  There  are  many 
hospitals,  well-known  to  our  readers,  where 
central  heating  stations  are  in  thoroughly 
satisfactory  operation,  but  nowhere  in  this 
country  has  the  distribution  of  steam  been 
attempted  on  the  gigantic  scale  exemplified  in 
the  United4States  by  the  supply  of  steam  to 
whole  cities  for  industrial  and  domestic 
purposes.  A smaller  but  not  less  interesting 
plant  is  to  be  found  on  Randall’s  Island,  in 
the  East  River,  New  York.  On  this  site 
there  are  sixteen  buildings  affording  shelter 
for  persons  who  through  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity  are  incapable  of  self  support. 
Quite  lately  a new  central  steam  heating 
plant  has  been  installed  to  replace  former 
separate  installations,  and  to  provide  for 
recent  additions.  The  buildings  cover  an 
area  of  something  like  23  acres,  and  some  of 
them  are  situated  on  ground  too  low  to 
permit  water  of  condensation  to  return  by 
gravity  to  the  boiler-house.  A noteworthy 
feature  of  the  new  plant  is  the  adoption  01 
the  Paul  vacuum  system,  by  which  water  of 
condensation  is  returned  to  the  boiler-house 
from  buildings  where  gravity  furnishes  no 
aid.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
installation  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment that  30,000  square  feet  of  radiator 
surface  are  served  by  the  steam  mains,  in 
addition  to  laundry  and  cooking  appliances 
and  heaters  for  hot-water  supplies. 


In  the  course  of  next  month 
A Buildmg  Site  wjjj  be  offered  lor  sale  at  the 

near  London. 

Mart  about  600  acres  of  free- 
hold building  land,  distant  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  London.  The  various  properties 
comprise  the  Grovelands  estate  of  300  acres 
at  Winchmore  Hill  and  Southgate,  Old 
Park,  135  acres,  at  Palmer’s  Green,  with 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lie  upon 
the  southern  fringe  of  the  old  Enfield  Chase. 
A road  from  Southgate,  where  stood  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  Chase,  skirts  for  about  two 
miles  Grovelands  Park,  and  then  a footpath 
through  a wood  on  the  left  hand  takes  one 
to  Winchmore  Hill.  The  house  at  Grove- 
lands (consisting  of  two  floors  and  an  attic 
story)  was  built  in  1797  after  John  Nash’s 
designs.  In  vol.  i.  oi  George  Richard- 
son’s “New  Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  1802, 
are  views  of  the  north  and  east  fronts, 
and  two  plans  of  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  dated  March  30,  1799, 

of  the  house,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Walker  Gray.  The  east  elevation  has 
an  Ionic  recessed  portico  between  two  side 
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bays;  on  the  north  front  is  a projecting 
Ionic  portico.  In  the  east  side,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  breakfast  parlour  and 
“ eating-room,”  the  doors  through  which  into 
the  drawing-room  command  the  window  in 
that  room  and  the  prospect  beyond.  The 
doors  from  the  drawing-room  and  library, 
in  the  south  side,  were  made  to  be  opened 
into  the  jambs,  so  as  to  form  one  apartment 
upon  occasion ; and  by  folding  back  into 
recesses  some  of  the  bookcases  the  library 
and  the  conservatory  could  be  thrown  into 
one  also.  The  house  stands  in  a grove  of 
trees  planted  about  the  lawn,  the  ground 
falling  towards  a large  lake,  on  the  remoter 
margin  of  which  is  a coppice  wood.  Old 
Park  constitutes  a portion  of  the  former  Frith 
or  Home  Park,  which,  as  surveyed  in  1650, 
extended  over  553  acres,  whereof  100  acres 
of  the  best  land  were  then  valued  at  17s. 
per  acre  ; in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  furnished  400  oak  trees  lor  uses  of  the 
navy.  Around  part  of  the  lawn  before 
the  house,  rebuilt  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  earth- 
works, reputedly  of  Roman  origin.  The 
Home  Park  appertained  to  Enfield  manor- 
house,  the  Palace  that  Edward  Vt.  built  for 
his  sister  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  most  of 
which  was  pulled  down  in  I792-  ^ was 
bestowed,  together  with  the  hop  garden 
(since  a farm),  upon  George  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  in  1660;  after  the  death  of 
Christopher,  the  second  Duke,  it  passed  by 
escheat  to  the  Crown  ; then  the  property, 
having  been  meanwhile  mostly  disparked 
and  converted  for  tillage,  was  granted  by 
William  III.  to  William  Bentinck,  first  Earl 
of  Portland.  It  has  latterly  been  owned  by 
the  Clayton  and  Ford  families. 


charming  coloured  relief,  “ Adoration  by 
Children,”  designed  for  the  chapel  of  a 
Children's  Hospital;  a work  which  may 
instructively  compared  with  the  common- 
place coloured  panels  of  “ The  Cruci- 
fixion” and  “The  Agony”  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  which  can  certainly  hardly 
raise  one’s  religious  feelings  higher. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Walker  exhibits  a coloured 
model  of  his  mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome 
of  the  Greek  church  at  Bayswater,  a design 
which  we  illustrated  in  monochrome  some 
time  back.  Among  smaller  things  we  were 
interested  by  some  specimens  of  very 
delicate  and  artistic  embroidery  for  church 
purposes  by  Miss  Moira,  and  by  some 
photographs  of  metal-work  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hilton,  and  of  frescoes,  &c.,  by  Miss  Maude 
Berry  ; the  decorative  painting  of  Christ  and 
the  Baptist  by  the  last-named  lady,  judging 
by  the  photograph,  is  finely  and  effectively 
treated.  A photograph  of  a memorial  cross 
at  Braughing,  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lee, 
shows  what  appears  to  be  a picturesque  and 
original  treatment  of  this  class  of  object. 
There  is  a small  but  interesting  loan  col- 
lection of  ancient  church  vestments,  plate  &c. 
We  may  remark  that  on  the  day  when  the 
Press  were  specially  invited  to  inspect  the 
collection  the  numbering  and  arrangement 
of  the  specimens  was  not  complete,  which 
is  very  inconvenient,  as  one  may  wish  to 
comment  on  an  object  and  be  thus  unable  to 
identify  it. 


at  25,000,000  fr.,  and  this  first  line  will 
form  a portion  of  a series  of  lines  30  miles 
long. 


To  the  loss  which  the  architectural  world  of 
Paris  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  M.  Coquart 
we  have  already  referred  under  the  head  of 
“ Obituary  ” in  our  issue  of  April  19. 

The  first  prize  for  the  annual  Chenevard 
competition  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  was 
awarded  to  M.  Prevot  (pupil  of  MM.  Guadet 
and  Paulin,  for  his  designs  for  a “ Cafe- 
Restaurant  Concert  Populaire,”  and  to  M. 


faussely  (pupil  of  MM.  Daumet^  and  Esquie), 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments 


The  Church 
Crafts  League. 


In  two  rather  out-of-the-way 
rooms  in  the  Church -House  at 
Westminster  the  Church  Crafts 
League  has  got  together  a small  but  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  work  by  various  artists  in- 
tended for  church  decoration.  “ To  set  real 
artists  to  work  upon  our  churches”  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Church  Crafts  League 
exists ; in  other  words,  to  get  church  deco- 
ration and  furniture  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
trade  ecclesiological  dealers.  With  this  aim 
we  are  entirely  in  sympathy;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  work  of  artists  here  exhi- 
bited there  is  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a little 
too  much  of  eccentricity,  or  at  all  events 
want  of  repose.  Mr.  Phillips’s  “ Altar 
Front,”  for  instance,  which  comes  first  in  the 
catalogue,  though  the  front  panels  are  very 
well  treated,  is  much  too  ragged  and 
realistic  in  the  carving  of  the  uprights. 
Mr.  Nelson  Dawson’s  lectern  eagle  is  a 
powerful  thing,  but  here  again  the  stand, 
though  characteristically  treated,  has  a little 
too  much  the  aspect  of  mere  blacksmith’s 
work,  and  this  over-acted  simplicity  appears 
again  in  his  candelabra  (21) ; they  are  what 
is  called  “ honest  work/’  but  are  mean  and 
meagre  for  a church  ; and  his  candlesticks 
of  forged  iron  (18),  good  as  design,  have  the 
bad  fault  of  not  standing  steady.  Among 
things  which  belong  to  the  region  of  a more 
finished  and  dignified  art  are  Mr.  Goscombe 
John’s  low-relief  memorial  to  the  late  Canon 
Guy ; Mr.  Stirling  Lee’s  bas-relief  triptych, 
“ Worship  Within  the  Veil”  ; Mr.  Taubman’s 
child  angel,  forming  a portion  of  a monu- 
ment— a little  kneeling  figure  with  her 
wings  decoratively  overlaying  the  two  sides 
of  a pedestal  behind ; and  Miss  Rope’s 


Parisiens  have  held  a special  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  new  lines  of  boule- 
vards and  streets  which  will  very  shortly 
occupy  the  ground  to  be  left  vacant  by  the 
suppression  of  a large  portion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.  An  interesting  paper  on  the 
esthetic  conditions  of  the  new  quarters  to  be 
raised  between  the  Porte  Maillot  and  the  Porte 
d’Auteuil,  on  the  site  of  the  fortifications,  was 
read  by  M.  Charles  Normand. 

A competition  is  opened  between  architects 
for  designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Niines. 

The  Paris  Municipal  Council  has  just  leased, 
for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  a large  piece 
of  ground  on  the  Boulevard  Raspail  to  the 
Societe  de  l’Ecole  Speciale  d’Architecture,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  new  im- 
portant special  school  for  the  teaching  of 
architecture. 

The  newly-formed  association  of  the 
“Nouveau  Paris,”  which  consists  of  a group  of 
young  members  of  the  architectural  profession, 
whose  ideas  are  entirely  given  up  to  the  culture 
of  modern  architecture  and  the  breaking  away 
from  all  old  or  classical  traditions,  has  just  held 
its  first  meeting.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  questions  of  the  transformation 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  stations  of  the  new 
metropolitan  railways,  the  aspect  of  the  boule- 
vards, the  suppression  of  the  fortifications,  and 
the  proposed  competition  for  business  sign- 
boards and  shop-fronts.  This  society  will  in 
most  cases  be  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Amis  des  Monuments  Tarisiens,  and  some 
interesting  discussions  will  probably  ensue. 

The  {.Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  at  its  last 
sitting,  presided  over  by  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens, 
awarded  the  Prix  Due,  of  a value  of  150Z., 
destined  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  higher 
sphere  of  architecture,  to  M.  Albert  Guilbert, 
for  his  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
victims  of  the  ill-fated  Bazar  de  la  Cbarite, 
which  won  for  its  author  the  medal  of  honour 
in  architecture  at  the  Salon  of  1900. 

A Parisian  engineer,  M.  Casalonga,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de 
France  his  scheme  for  an  underground  moving 
platform,  which  he  proposes  to  install  between 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  with  a return  line.  The  depth  at 
which  this  line  will  be  placed  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  metropolitan  railways,  and 
will  avoid  the  necessity  and  the  delay  of  deep 
staircases  for  access.  The  work  is  estimated 


for  hisdesign  for  a “Place  du  Peuple,”  both,  j 
of  these  students  sharing  the  honour  of  the  j 
first  prize  this  year. 

The  Journal  Officicl  publishes  the  decree  I 
authorising  the  reconstruction  of  the  Impri-  I 
merie  Nationale  in  the  Rue  de  la  Convention,  I 
at  a cost  of  2,920,000  fr.,  and  the  assignment  I 
of  the  buildings  and  ground  in  the  Rue  1 
Vieille-du-Temple,  now  occupied  by  this  ser-  1 
vice,  to  the  profit  of  the  Treasury.  j 

The  work  of  excavation  just  completed  tor  I 
the  foundations  of  the  two  additional  wings  to  I 
the  Bourse  at  Paris  has  brought  to  light  a large  1 
number  of  interesting  objects  of  Roman  and  I 
later  art,  of  bronze  and  faience..  These  will  be  1 
placed  in  one  of  the  museums  devoted  to  col-  I 
lections  of  antiquities  discovered  at  Paris. 

The  question  of  the  dangers  of  public  and  I 
private  lifts  is  now  being  carefully  considered  at  1 
Paris,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  I 
appointed  a special  committee  of  engineers  to  I 
go  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  . I 

M.  Muntz,  member  of  the  Academie  des  I 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  has  submitted 
an  interesting  study  of  the  history  of  the  monu-  | 
mental  frescoes  which  adorn  the  architecture 
of  the  Palais  des  Papes  at  Avignon.  All  this  ] 
work  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  Italian  artists  and  one  or  two  French 
artists  under  Italian  inspiration.  M.  Muntz  1 
insists  on  the  desirability  of  appointing  some  of 
the  best  draughtsmen  attached  to  the  service  ot 
the  Monuments  Historiques  for  the  purpose  of 
making  exact  and  skilful  copies  of  the  most  j 
interesting  of  these  remains.  1 

The  inauguration  of  the  exhibition  ot  the  j 
artistic  and  arch a;ologi cal  collections  coming 
from  the  excavations  made  at  Susa  by  M.  de 
Morgan  takes  place  on  May  1 in  the  Grand 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  exhibition  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
cavations, and  the  objects  will  be  accompanied 
by  maps  and  sketches  made  by  M.  de  Morgan 

on  the  spot  during  the  work. 

A large  sum  has  been  voted  for  the  purpose! 
0!  repairing  all  the  old  churches  of  Paris.  With 
the  exception  of  the  work  of  restoring  large 
portions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  any  of  the  other 
churches,  but  the  repair  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Gervais,  the  Madeleine,  St.  Severin,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Germain  des 
Pi  cs  will  be  put  into  hand  at  once.  The  work 
of  repairing  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sulpice  has  been  in  hand  some  time  already. 

The  case  of  the  “ Tout  a l’egout,’  in  which 
125  house  - owners  are  summoned  for  not 
complying  with  the  recent  law  enjoining  all 
house  - owners  to  install  the  water  - carriage’ 
system  in  their  houses  and  connect  with  the 
sewers,  has  now  come  up  before  the  ordinary 
police-court,  with  the  result  that  each  one  ot 
the  delinquents  has  been  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  franc,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to 
execute  the  work  required  by  the  law.  J 

The  increase  of  the  statue  mania  at  I arises 
receiving  the  urgent  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion du  Vieux  Paris,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  request  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  take 
measures  to  curb  as  much  as  possible  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  whose  desire  is  to  see 
every  square  and  public  place  at  Paris  adorned 
with  busts  or  statues,  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  of  little  artistic  beauty  and  often  tend  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  open  space  instead  ot 
enhancing  it.  The  Prefect  has  decided  that  in 
future  the  Commission  du  Vieux  Paris  must  be 
consulted  on  the  choice  of  the  sites  proposed 
for  the  erection  of  monuments  or  statues.  1 
A number  of  new  rooms  destined  specially 
to  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been 
opened  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles.  Tne 
decoration  of  these  rooms  has  been  careful  y 
restored,  and  reconstitutes  the  charming  style 
of  the  old  apartments  of  the  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XV.,  a decoration  very  much  spoiled 
by  Louis  Philippe  when  he  arranged  his 
collection  of  portraits.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion and  installation  has  occupied  three  years 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  M.  de  Nolhac,  tn( 
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;1  curator,  for  the  careful  and  artistic  manner  in 

d which  the  rooms  have  been  arranged  and 
1 installed  to  receive  the  paintings  and  noted 
t portraits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  con- 
c tents  include  pictures  by  Rigaud,  Largilliere, 
/<;  Coypel,  Nattier,  Drouais,  Boucher,  Vigee 
it  Lebrun,  and  other  eminent  eighteenth-century 
i painters,  and  sculptures  by  Houdon,  Coysevox, 
f Coustou,  &c. 

| The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  wings  to 

ithe  Bourse  at  Paris  will  very  shortly  be  laid 
: with  a certain  degree  of  ceremony.  The 
foundation-stone  will  contain  a casket  enclos- 

I,  ing  a plan,  engraved  on  copper,  of  the  Palais 
; de  la  Bourse  in  its  completed  state,  the  minutes 
of  the  ceremony,  some  specimens  of  the  money 
of  this  year,  and  a medal  engraved  by  M.  Roty. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  at  Paris  an 
1 establishment  to  be  entitled  the  American 
National  Institute,  destined  as  a centre  for 
1 young  American  artists.  The  Senate  at 
' Washington  has  under  consideration  a demand 
M for  a credit  not  to.  exceed  250,000  dols.  for  the 

3 I erection  of  the  suggested  Institute.  The 
i building  would  be  raised  on  a piece  of  ground 
i to  be  granted  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council 
1 ion  the  condition  that  the  establishment  should 
i pay  for  its  own  maintenance.  The  building 
a.  would  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the 

(United  States  Government. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  completion  of  the 
: work  on  which  Dalou  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death — the  Gambetta  monument  for 
; Bordeaux — was  provided  for  by  the  great 
i sculptor,  who,  feeling  that  he  could  not  live  to 
icomplete  it,  had  appointed  M.  Camille  Lefevre 
to  carry  it  out  as  sculptor,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Formige  as  architect. 

1 Three  new  monuments  are  spoken  of  in 
Paris;  one  to  Jules  Simon,  for  which  political 
influence  has  secured  a position  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  where  it  will  take 
the  place  of  one  of  Davioud’s  fountains  ; an 
lunfortunate  decision.  It  would  have  been  much 
(better  if  the  wish  of  the  Administration  had 
ibeen  adopted,  to  erect  the  monument  on 
:the  open  space  at  the  entry  of  the  Boule- 
ivard  Malesherbes.  The  second  monument  re- 
ferred to,  which  has  just  been  completed  by  M. 
Injalbert,  is  one  to  Auguste  Comte,  to  be  erected 
on  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  a selection  of  site 
.which  has  also  been  much  criticised,  since  it  is 
inot  thought  that  the  style  of  the  monument 
iwill  harmonise  at  all  with  the  building  erected 
'Under  Richelieu  ; and  it  is  fortunate  that  in 
future  the  Committee  of  “ Vieux  Paris  ” will  be 
(consulted  in  regard  to  this  question  of  thrusting 
new  monuments  into  sites  in  connexion  with 
(ancient  buildings  ; for  this  Committee  has  the 
power  to  make  its  influence  felt  by  the 
iGovernment.  The  third  monument  is  one 
designed  by  M.  Lenoir  in  memory  of  the 
composer  Cesar  Franck,  and  is  to  stand  in  a 
Igothic  arch  in  the  square  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Ste.  Clothilde,  where  Franck  was 
(organist  for  many  years.  About  this  monu- 
ment to  an  artist  there  are,  fortunately,  no 
Ipolitical  or  other  disputes. 

1 M-  Recipion  is  just  completing  the  model  for 
great  piece  of  sculptural  decoration  intended 
for  the  Pantheon,  to  symbolise  the  “ Autel  de 
la  Patrie.”  This  monument  is  to  be  some- 
thing over  40  ft.  high.  On  the  plinth,  adorned 
twith  a frieze  of  foliage,  is  the  shaft  of  a column 
against  which  is  placed  a seat  of  antique  form; 
jin  its  centre  is  represented  “ Le  Livre  de  la 
‘Loi.”  Beneath  are  grouped  a Gaul  warrior,  an 
artisan,  a labourer,  and  other  personages  sym- 
Ibolising  “ La  Famille."  To  right  and  left  are 
(figures  personifying  Energy,  Genius,  Labour, 
&c.  ; and  crowning  the  composition  an  impos- 
ing figure  of  “La  Patrie”  upright  upon  the 
Icolumn.  The  general  appearance  is  sufficiently 
(decorative,  though  rather  heavy.  M.  Recipion 
is  a sculptor  who  has  done  some  good  work 
:in  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Palais  and  the 
Pont  Alexandre  III,  but  he  is  perhaps  hardly 
(equal  to  making  the  best  of  a monument  of  this 
kind,  for  which  one  wanted  a Dalou  or  a 
iFalguiere. 

1 A new  work  by  M.  Fremiet  has  just  been 
(completed  for  America — the  equestrian  statue 
of  Colonel  Howard,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  It  is 
■intended  for  a site  in  Baltimore. 

! Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  has  delayed  for  two  years 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  fine 
models  of  various  historical  monuments  which 
are  for  the  present  deposited  at  the  Trocadero. 
These  were  made  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Baudot,  Inspecteur-General  des  Monuments 
tiDiocesains,  and  were  specially  designed  to 


illustrate  the  use  of  the  materials  of  con- 

struction in  ancient  buildings  ; they  are  there- 
fore interesting  in  a double  sense,  artistic  and 
technical.  Among  them  are  models  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois  ; the  but- 
tre-sscs  of  Saint  Urbain,  Troyes  ; of  Saint 
Pierre,  Beauvais  ; and  of  the  apse  of  Notre 
Dame,  Puy.  The  architectural  museum  of  the 
Trocadero  would  seem  to  be  their  proper 
destination. 

During  the  Parliamentary  vacancy  the 
refreshment  - room  of  the  House  is  being 
decorated  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bucqueh 
architect  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.  It  is  now 
adorned  with  some  splendid  panels  in  grey 
stoneware,  executed  at  Sevres,  and  represent- 
ing the  Four  Seasons.  The  design  is  by  M. 
Constant  Roux.  The  Municipality  of  Paris  is 
following  suit  in  decorating  the  refreshment- 
room  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for  which  M. 
Forain  has  submitted  a series  of  sketches  of 
Parisian  scenes,  the  principal  one  representing 
a group  of  men  before  a tavern  at  Montmartre, 
with  the  panorama  of  Paris  before  them.  This 
decoration  is  to  replace  the  two  curious  com- 
positions by  Chifflard,  “ Faust  au  Sabbat,”  and 

Faust  au  Combat,”  which  will  be  removed  to 
the  Petit  Palais. 

The  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  at 
last  on  the  way  to  be  completed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Blanc  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
cupola  ceiling  representing  “Les  Mois  du 
Calendrier  Republicain  ; ” M.  Olivier  Merson 
is  completing  his  important  decoration  on  the 
grand  staircase  ; and  M.  Franqois  Flameng  is 
at  work  on  the  figure  representing  “ Music,” 
which  had  been  originally  commissioned  from 
M.  Ranvier.  After  the  closing  of  the  Salons, 
the  two  large  pictures  by  M.  Detaille,  to  be 
first  exhibited  at  the  Old  Salon,  will  be  fixed  in 
position.  This  will  complete  the  great  work 
of  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  commenced 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  which,  though  it  is 
certainly  sadly  wanting  in  unity  of  style  and 
conception,  nevertheless  remains  a remarkable 
monument  of  contemporary  French  art. 


PICTURES  AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

No  very  great  expectations  had  been  formed 
in  regard  to  this  year's  show  of  pictures  at  the 
New  Gallery,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  more 
of  interest  than  we  anticipated,  and  at  all  events 
there  is  one  work  of  the  first  order  of  artistic 
power  — Mr.  Sargent’s  portrait  group  of 
“ Children  of  A.  Wertheimer,  Esq.”  (251),  at 
the  top  of  the  north  room.  This  is  a group  of 
three  young  people,  a boy  and  two  girls, 
admirably  composed,  the  two  figures  nearest 
the  foreground  being  grouped  with  a “pouf” 
covered  with  light-coloured  material,  which 
has  an  important  effect  in  the  balance  of  the 
picture  and  in  throwing  back  the  background. 
A sumptuously-maned  black  poodle  in  the 
foreground,  whose  coat  makes  an  effective 
contrast  with  the  red  sleeves  of  the  girl  next 
him,  is  also  a very  important  element  in  the 
effect.  We  have  seen  more  interesting  pictures 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  but  none  painted  with  more 
breadth  and  mastery  than  this,  though  unfor- 
tunately, as  we  not  infrequently  find  in  his 
works,  the  hands  are  rather  neglected  and 
carelessly  painted. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  large  picture,  “ Love 
Steering  the  Boat  of  Humanity  ” (149),  in  the 
west  room,  shows  the  very  opposite  extreme  in 
the  uses  of  painting  ; Mr.  Sargent  representing 
the  realism  of  everyday  life  (though  not  by  any 
means  sinking  to  mere  realism  in  execution), 
and  Mr.  Watts  the  use  of  painting  to  convey 
abstract  ideas.  In  this  kind  of  moral  aim  in 
painting  Mr.  Watts  has  sometimes  too  much 
lost  sight  of  pictorial  and  decorative  effect ; the 
present  work,  however,  is  a fine  and  effective 
picture  independent  of  its  moral ; powerful  and 
rich  in  colour,  though  a little  confused  in  line 
and  composition,  and  perhaps  also  in  regard  to 
motif.  Apparently  the  sail  in  the  boat  of  Life 
has  come  to  grief,  and  the  passenger  is  taking 
to  his  sculls,  which,  owing  to  a little  careless- 
ness in  perspective,  seem  very  short  for  their 
purpose.  Mr.  Watts  has  done  finer  things 
than  this  ; but  it  is  not  a picture  to  pass  over. 

In  the  south  room,  where  the  numbers  com- 
mence, a special  feature  has  been  made  by  the 
collocation  of  a dozen  pictures  painted  in 
tempera  ; most  or  all  of  them  being  of  that 
modern  archaic  school  in  which  the  spirit  and 
treatment  of  early  Italian  art  is  revive!. 
Though  not  feeling  in  a general  way  very 
much  sympathy  with  this  archaic  school,  such 
attemr*:  have  their  interest  in  an  artistic 


sense  ; several  of  them  here  are  of  much 
oeauty  and  delicacy  of  design  and  execution  ; 
and  tempera  is  a medium  which  lends  itself 
very  well  to  this  kind  of  comparatively  flat  and 
shadowless  treatment.  The  largest  of  these 
works  is  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  » The  Wind  in 
tne  1 ree  ' (7),  in  which  the  four  winds  are 
represented  by  floating  figures  in  variously- 
coloured  draperies,  blowing  through  that  early 
Renaissance  form  of  wind  instrument  whicii 
we  remember  seeing  in  use  also  by  the  per- 
sonages who  enacted  the  Winds  in  that 
celebrated  masque  at  the  Guildhall  some  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  work  forms  a fine 
panel  in  a decorative  Sense,  though  its  interest 
is  rather  superficial  than  intellectual.  Mr. 
Batten  s “ Danaii  ” (3)  is  a very  medireval 
Danae,  harmless  and  tame  in  comparison 
with  such  a voluptuous  figure  as  that  of  Titian 
for  instance  ; but  it  is  nevertheless  a delicate 
and  beautiful  little  work.  A larger  picture  of 
the  same  class,  Mr.  Southall’s  “St.  Dorothea 
and  her  Sisters  refusing  to  Worship  the  Idol " 
(9)  is  also  of  considerable  interest  in  its 
peculiar  and  conventional  fashion. 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  same  room  we 
are  confronted  by  a large  picture  of  Mr 
Brangwyn’s,  “The  Cider  Press”  (58),  which 
takes  us  into  an  opposite  world  of  art  from 
these  primitifs ; a composition  of  crowded  and 
energetic  figures  engaged  in  rustic  labour,  and 
painted  with  the  greatest  dash  and  freedom  of 
execution  (almost  to  the  extent  of  coarseness), 
and  in  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
colours.  It  is  a remarkable  picture  ; whether 
one  altogether  likes  it  or  not  may  be  a question, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  neither  weak  nor 
commonplace.  A picture  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  is  the  portrait  of 
Professor  Liveing  by  Sir  George  Reid  (57),  an 
artist  who  is  now  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
and  who  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  contemporary  portrait  painters.  Mr. 
W.  Wontner’s  picture  of  a young  girl  in  an  ' 
oriental  costume  seated  by  a fountain  (81), 
with  two  lines  of  verse  as  a title,  is  a very 
good  example  of  the  style  of  picture  in  which 
superficial  prettiness  and  high  finish  are  the 
objects  aimed  at ; of  its  class  it  is  a very  good 
specimen,  a piece  of  very  highly  finished 
execution  in  a rather  hard  manner.  Among 
the  other  noticeable  pictures  in  this  room 
(excluding  landscapes)  is  Mr.  Khnopff’s  curious 
performance,  “ The  Secret  ” (35)  ; the  upper 
portion  an  interior  where  a woman  is  parley- 
ing with  a mask  stuck  up  on  a pole,  the  lower 
portion  a view  of  some  medireval  buildings 
reflected  in  water  ; what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
interior  scene,  and  what  its  connexion  with 
the  lower  view,  is  a riddle  to  which  no  solution 
is  afforded.  Mr.  A.  Foord  Hughes’s  “ Perdita 
and  her  Playmates  ” (47),  landscape  and  figures, 
is  a clever  work  in  a rather  curious  and  con- 
ventional style. 

In  the  west  room  are  not  many  things  that 
will  stay  the  visitor  on  his  round.  M. 
Benjamin-Constant’s  head  of  “Salome”  (196) 
is  a somewhat  theatrical  study.  There  are 
two  clever  sketch  portraits  on  a large  scale, 
that  of  two  children  of  Mr.  R.  Brough  (161), 
and  that  of  a young  girl  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon 
(178).  Mr.  Wether  bee  gives  us  one  of  his  com- 
binations of  nude  figures  with  landscape  in 
“ Halcyon  Days  ” (144),  a seashore  scene  with 
bathers,  not  equal  in  poetic  suggestiveness  to 
most  of  his  works  ; and  Mr.  Herbert  Draper 
has  a very  clever  study  of  night  effect  in 
“Midsummer  Night”  (115),  with  Puck  holding 
colloquy  with  some  hares  in  the  foreground. 

A picture  quite  out  of  the  common  way  is  Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale’s  “ The  Pilgrim  ” (142),  a 
charming  family  scene  in  the  interior  of  a 
humble  home  ; the  title  does  not  quite  explain 
itself,  but  we  presume  it  refers  to  the  sad- 
looking  man  in  the  background,  the  wayfarer 
guest  who  contemplates  social  joys  which  are 
not  his.  At  all  events,  it  is  a work  of  marked 
character  and  originality. 

In  the  north  room  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s 
“ Haymakers”  (222)  is  a life-size  study  of  two 
rustics,  man  and  woman,  half  hidden  under  a 
load  of  grass  which  one  of  them  carries  ; a 
genre  picture  on  a large  scale  and  in  a broad 
style  of  execution  which  gives  distinction  and 
interest  to  it  ; but  was  it  worth  doing  on  this 
scale  ? There  are  some  dreadfully  common- 
place things,  and  on  a large  scale,  too,  in  this 
room.  Among  the  exceptions  are  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher’s  dignified  portrait  of  “ Lady  Orr- 
Ewing"  (262)  in  a crimson  dress  and  with  the 
head  powerfully  and  broadly  painted  ; and 
Sir  W.  Richmond’s  refined  and  effective  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Clinton  Dawkins  (289).  Mr. 
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Sargent's  large  picture  of  a young  man  On 
his  Holidays  ” (297)  resting  in  the  middle  ot  a 
glacier,  looks  as  if  it  were  sent  in  as  a joke,  or 
to  see  how  much  the  public  will  swallow  ; it 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  or  pictorial 
character. 

There  are  a few  good  landscapes  ; atnonto 
them  a beautiful  little  work  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  “Wild  Cherry  Trees  ’’  (73)  growing  on 
the  side  of  a hill  which  makes  the  horizon  to 
the  picture,  with  lumps  of  fleecy  cloud  floating 
in  the  sky  beyond  ; a perfectly  artistic  work  in 
landscape.  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s  larger  work  in 
the  north  room,  “ Far  off  Among  the 
Hills”  (276I,  a picture  differing  from  anything 
we  have  seen  from  him  before,  is  one  of  the 
best  landscapes  exhibited,  remarkable  for  the 
force  with  which  the  foreground  is  painted, 
and  the  fine  suggestive  treatment  of  the 
distance.  In  " Desolation  ” (265),  a marshy 
scene  by  the  sea,  with  a setting  sun,  Mr. 
Ivystan  Hetherington  has  produced  a land- 
scape marked  by  individual  character  and 
poetic  feeling,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Easts  “A 
Morning  Song  ” (230)  is  a large  landscape 
sketch,  rather  than  a finished  picture,  distin- 
guished by  fine  colour  and  composition. 

The  Central  Hall  is  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hodgson’s  collection  of  works  of  Japanese  art, 
a portion  of  the  exhibition  which  is  on  so 
different  a footing  from  the  pictures  that  we 
prefer  to  notice  it  separately  on  another 
occasion,  especially  as  the  catalogue  is  not  yet 
available. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  week,  in  the  Meeting- room  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith. 

The  minutes  and  some  nominations  having 
been  read,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hall  was  elected  a mem 
ber,  and  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend  had  rejoined  the  Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  lion 
secretary,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  for  allowing  a party 
of  members  to  visit  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Co.’s  offices  on  the  12th  ult. 

New  Premises  Fund. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following 
additions  to  the  New  Premises  F und,  i.e. : — 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Lever,  25/.  ; John  Murray, 
10/.  10s.  ; W.  Henry  White,  10/.  ios.  ; C.  de 
Gruchy,  5 1.  5s.  ; H.  E.  Rider,  5/.  53.  ; L. 
Jacob,  3/.  3s.  ; E.  J.  Stubbs,  2/.  2s.  ; F.  R. 
Taylor,  2l.  2s.  ; A.  C.  Dickie,  1 /.  is. ; T.  T.  G. 
Donaldson  Selby,  il.  is.  ; V.  A.  Flower,  1 /.  is. 
A.  T.  Griffith,  1 /.  ; H.  W.  H.  Palmer,  1 1.  is. 
W.  M.  Paton,  1 /.  is.  ; H.  C.  Trimnell,  1 /.  is. 
Horace  White,  1 /.  is.  ; C.  H.  Strange,  1 /.  is. 
and  G.  Vernon,  il.  is.  The  total  of  the  fund 
now  amounts  to  4,116/.  14s.  6d. 

Members'  Supper. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  members’ 
supper  would  take  place  on  May  2 at  the  Great 
Central  Hotel,  Marylebone-road.  It  was  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a better  attendance  at  the 
supper  than  there  had  been  at  recent  annual 
dinners.  He  might  point  out  to  members  of 
the  Association  that  the  little  entertainments  of 
the  Association  were  organised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  body  of  members  and  not  for  the 
few,  and  it  was  not  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  gave  up  their  time  organising  the  enter- 
tainments if  they  were  badly  supported.  He 
did  not  see  how  members  could  disassociate 
themselves;from  the  entertainments,  which  were 
part  of  the  curriculum,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
supper  and  the  forthcoming  soiree  would  be 
well  supported. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  library  : — “ The 
Jain  Stupa  and  Other  Antiquities  of  Mathura,” 
by  \ . A.  Smith  ; Moghul  Colour  Decoration  of 
Agra,  by  E.  W.  Smith,  M.R.A.S.  ; presented 
by  the  India  Office.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  donors. 

Nomination  of  Officers. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Committee  as 
officers  for  session  1902-03.  The  list  of  names 
was  printed  in  our  issue  for  the  19th  ult.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  the  following  additional 
nominations  had  been  received,  i.e , Messrs. 
H.  D.  Wilkinson  and  John  Murray. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 

; scrutineers,  i.e.,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Collins, 

. W.  M.  Wonnacott,  A.  A.  Carder,  and  G.  H. 
Smith. 

Arbitrations. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  E.  A. 
Griming  to  read  the  following  paper  on 
Arbitrations” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— 

I have  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  by 
your  Committee  to  read  a paper  on  Arbitra- 
tions. This  I do  willingly,  but  others  have 
written  books  and  read  papers  on  this  subject 
generally,  and  I therefore  propose  to  speak 
simply  on  arbitrations  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  and  to  confine  myself  entirely 
to  such  as  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  an  architect.  I propose  also  not  to  go  too 
deeply  into  the  question  of  precedents,  or  of 
law.  In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  to  base  my 
remarks  on  the  knowledge  I have  personally 
gained  in  active  practice. 

Arbitration  was  really  the  earliest  species  of 
law.  In  primeval  times  the  king  or  head  of  a 
tribe  was  the  arbitrator,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  True,  he  had  extraordinary 
powers,  which  his  successors  at  the  present 
day  do  not  possess,  though  sometimes  I cannot 
help  thinking  it  would  be  a mercy  if  they  did, 
and  were  able,  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
same  means,  to  shorten  cases  which  are  other- 
wise very  protracted.  In  course  of  time,  law 
superseded  arbitration,  but  a reaction  set  in,  by 
which  arbitration  has  become  more  than  for- 
merly a recognised  means  of  settling  disputes, 
being  now  invested  with  legal  powers,  which 
until  recently  did  not  exist. 

Although  many  arbitrations  had  taken  place 
under  agreements,  the  beginning  of  this  change 
arose  with  the  legislation  of  the  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  1854.  But  the  Arbitration  Act  of  1889 
did  more  than  anything  to  put  arbitrations  on  a 
proper  basis,  and  to  invest  them  with  a dignity 
and  importance  which  till  then  they  had  not 
possessed.  Without  going  into  the  detailed 
provisions  of  this  Act,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
arbitrator  has  all  the  powers  of  a judge  of  the 
High  Court,  except  the  power  of  committal  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  court.  His  proceedings 
are  as  strictly  defined  as  those  of  the  courts, 
and  he  cannot  be  deposed  except  for  mis- 
conduct or  corruption.  I have  said  that  I 
purpose  to  avoid  going  into  the  details  of  legal 
decisions  and  appeals,  but  I may  mention  some 
who  have  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject, 
and  on  such  points  as  this  I should  refer  you 
to  a most  able  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Strahan, 
and  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  January,  1895  ; to  an  able  article  in  the 
Builder  of  August  17,  1901  ; and  to  the  follow- 
ing more  elaborate  text-books: — “The  Law 
Relating  to  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
Contractors,”  by  Macassey  and  Strahan  ; also 
Russell  on  “ Arbitrations  and  Awards.” 

The  object  of  arbitration  is,  or  should  be,  to 
simplify  the  decision  of  disputes.  The  arbi- 
trator should  be  an  expert  in  the  matter  which 
he  has  to  decide,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
waste  of  time  in  informing  him  of  the  customs 
ot  professions  and  trades,  and  bringing  evi- 
dence necessary  to  prove  such  matters,  which 
he  should,  of  his  own  knowledge,  be  able  to 
decide  upon  without  any  such  evidence.  Arbi- 
trations, too,  should  not,  if  before  a lay  arbi- 
trator, be  allowed  to  involve  questions  of  law. 
These,  if  they  do  arise,  are  better  dealt  with 
direct  by  the  proper  courts,  though  I shall 
afterwards  show  how  an  arbitrator  can  deal 
with  them  in  case  of  need. 

There  are  three  classes  pf  arbitration— first, 
with  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire,  the 
decision  of  the  umpire  alone  being  final  ; 
secondly,  where  the  decision  of  the  umpire  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  the  arbitrators  is  neces- 
sary ; thirdly,  where  there  is  a sole  arbitrator. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  excepting  the  cases  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter,  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  having  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire, 
unless  the  arbitrators  conduct  the  case  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  clients.  This  is  not  so 
if  counsel  or  solicitors  are  employed,  and  in 
such  a case  the  two  arbitrators  merely  sitting 
with  the  umpire,  are  practically  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.  Under  the  second  head, 
there  is  only  one  class  of  arbitration,  namely, 
that  of  party  walls,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  of  1894.  Here  it  is  necessary 
that  two  of  the  three  surveyors  should  sign  the 
award.  Under  the  third  head,  where  there  is 
a sole  arbitrator,  this  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  method  of  arriving  at  a rapid  decision  on 
the  points  in  dispute. 


The  matters  which  come  to  the  arbitration 

of  an  architect  or  surveyor — and  I use  the  word 
surveyor  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  surveyor  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul’s, 
a title  which  has  been  held  by  his  distinguished 
successors  to  the  present  day— can  be  classed 
as  follows  : — 

Party  walls  under  the  London  Building  Act 
of  1894. 

Dangerous  structures, 

Questions  arising  out  of  the  various  factory 
Acts  and  amendments  thereto. 

Questions  relating  to  light  and  air. 

Building  contracts. 

Dilapidations. 

Professional  questions  between  architect  and 
client  ; and 

Compensation  cases.  Under  this  head  would 
be  included  insurance  claims. 

With  regard  to  the  party-wall  question, 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  this  is 
really  the  most  frequent  of  disputes  arising  in 
our  practice.  The  method  of  dealing  with  it 
is  very  carefully  set  out  in  Section  8,  and  I need 
hardly  here  waste  time  in  describing  the  nature 
of  the  procedure.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  an 
arbitrator,  or  surveyor,  is  appointed  by  the 
building  owner,  and  another  by  the  adjoining 
owner,  and  if  these  two  gentlemen  cannot 
agree  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  they  must 
agree  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  umpire,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  third  surveyor.  On  his 
undertaking  the  reference,  the  procedure 
usually  begins  with  a visit  to  and  careful 
inspection  of  the  structure  in  question,  which, 
under  the  existing  Act,  may  also  include  party 
fence  walls,  the  Act  of  1855  not  referring  to 
these.  A consultation  then  generally  follows 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  award,  witnesses  being 
seldom  or  never  called.  The  third  surveyor 
then  drafts  the  award,  sending  a copy  of  the 
draft  to  each  of  the  others,  and  haying,  if 
necessary,  a further  meeting  in  which  the 
terms  of  this  award  are  finally  discussed.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  award  should  be  signed 
by  two  out  of  the  three  surveyors  ; but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  decision  really  is  that  of  the 
third  surveyor  alone,  as  the  building  owner’s 
surveyor,  in  order  to  proceed  with  his  work,  is 
practically  bound  to  adopt  his  decision.  And 
here  I ought  to  mention  one  difference  be- 
tween this  species  of  award  and  any  other. 
As  a rule,  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  is  both  judge 
and  jury,  and  questions  of  fact  determined  by 
him  cannot  be  re-argued  or  opened  up  again, 
but  under  the  clauses  allowing  for  appeal 
to  the  County  Court,  and  from  that  to  the 
superior  courts,  against  an  award,  it  is  possible 
to  open  up  the  whole  case  from  the  beginning, 
even  to  a recapitulation  of  the  evidence  (if  any) 
and  arguments  originally  placed  before  the 
third  surveyor,  and  even  to  offer  fresh  evidence. 
Here  we  find  that  the  above-quoted  Act  has 
materially  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  sur- 
veyors in  dealing  with  party  or  party-fence 
structures.  All  former  building  Acts  made  no 
mention  of  compensation  to  the  adjoining 
owner  for  disturbance — in  none  of  the  former 
Acts  was  this  mentioned — and  the  building- 
owner  had  the  right  of  rebuilding  if  he  could 
prove  that  this  was  necessary  or  advisable, 
even  for  his  own  purposes  only,  without  regard- 
ing the  convenience  of  his  neighbour.  The 
effect  of  this  alteration  in  the  law  has  been  a 
bad  one.  The  adjoining  owner  either  wishes 
to  keep  his  premises  to  himself  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  without  disturbance,  in  which 
case 'he  fights  strenuously  to  maintain  the 
structure,  which  for  reasons  of  public  policy 
ought  to  be  renewed,  or  he  makes  it  a means 
of  extortion,  demanding  an  unreasonable  and 
often  imaginary  amount  of  compensation. 
This  very  often  increases  the  difficulties  of  the 
third  surveyor,  as  he  is  naturally  led  to 
countenance  the  retention  of  party  structures 
which  would  be  better  pulled  down  and  re- 
built. In  this  case,  as  in  others,  I will  give  the 
form  and  nature  of  award  later  on. 

With  regard  to  the  dangerous  structures, 
this  is  a new  form  of  arbitration,  arising  under 
the  Act  of  1894.  Formerly  all  such  cases  were  ■ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  were  tried  at  the 
police-court  of  the  district.  It  is  now  open  to 
any  one  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
receipt  of  a dangerous  structure  notice  to  give 
notice  under  Part  9 of  the  Act,  provided  he 
does  so  within  seven  days,  requiring  the  matter 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  Clause  107  of 
the  Act  prescribes  the  method  in  which  this 
shall  be  done.  It  is  practically  a repetition  of 
the  procedure  in  party  walls,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  award  is  signed  by  the  arbitrator 
or  umpire  only.  In  this  case,  if  the  owner  of 
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J;  natter  reverts  to  the  police-courts,  as  under 
he  former  Acts. 

1 We  now  come  to  arbitrations  on  questions 
)f  light  and  air,  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  any 
r vith  which  an  architect  or  surveyor  can  be 
1 :aJJ?d  on  to  deal.  The  state  of  the  law  on  this 
i|  ubject  could  not  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
It  is,  owing  to  the  conflicting  decisions  of 
Jrarious  Judges  and  the  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ments ot  the  Court  of  first  instance  by  the 
lUourts  of  Appeal— notably  in  recent  cases, 
wjffiorts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a revision  of 
Jne  law  as  to  easements  of  this  class  by  a joint 
special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Jjnstitute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Sur- 
Ijeyors  Institution,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
eminent  King’s  Counsel.  • A Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  we  hope,  in  the  current 
fsssion,  and  I think  everyone  will  wish  it  success 
lira  simplifying  matters  of  such  great  compli- 
mtion  and  difficulty.  The  main  principles  of 
r ie  proposed  Bill  are  settlement  by  arbitration 
lie  proceedings  being  similar  to  those  under 
• ie  factory  Act ; the  elimination  of  extravagant 
c aims  for  special  uses  of  ancient  lights  ; the 
Jxtinction  of  claims  of  this  class  in  future 
i.pildmgs  not  already  possessing  ancient 
aghts  ; and  the  simplification  of  means  of 
niecting  to  such  rights  being  acquired 
If  the  simple  means  of  giving  a statutory 
Iftice  of  objection  instead  of  the  pre- 
nt  cumbrous  and  barbarous  means  of 
lecting  and  maintaining  screens  or  other 
raysical  obstructions.  Arbitrations  under  this 
;ad  arise  under  different  circumstances.  The 
bitrator  or  umpire  may  be  appointed  by 
|reement ; he  may  be  appointed  by  the 
dge  of  the  Court  in  which  the  case  is  tried, 
he  may  be  required  simply  to  report  to  the 
: dge  his  independent  opinion  of  the  case.  In 
is  sense  he  is  practically  an  arbitrator,  inas- 
uch  as  the  Judge  would  probably,  and  in 
arly  every  case,  give  his  judgment  in  accord- 
ce  with  such  report,  if  confined  strictly  to 
:estions  of  fact.  The  duties  of  the  arbitrator 
re  are  very  wide,  and  he  can,  and  should, 
.en  do  much  to  bring  the  parties  together  by 
ggesting  a reasonable  compromise,  either  by 
e modification  of  the  defendant’s  proposed 
Uding,  by  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
jury  likely  to  be  inflicted,  or  often  success- 
v suggesting  an  improvement  to  the 
untirf  s building— of  course,  in  the  latter 
’e  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
fendant. 

The  next  class  we  have  to  deal  with  are 
lapidations.  These  are  more  strictly  matters 
account.  The  repairing  clauses  in  leases 
i agreements  are  often  vague,  and  it  is 
fcrefore,  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  a decision! 

\e  aruurator  must  determine  on  the  items  of 
im  which  he  intends  to  allow,  and  after  that 
ce  them  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
,!ge. 

[A.  more  delicate  question  than  that  arising 
tween  architects  and  their  clients  cannot  be 
pceived.  Often  these  cases  are  painful  to 
xr,  and  to  decide  ; they  usually  take  the 
ipe  of  an  alleged  overcharge  on  the  part  of 
: architect,  resisted  by  a counterclaim  for  his 
ghgence,  and  damages  arising  therefrom. 

6 Pf°cedure  is  the  same  as  in  other  arbitra- 
te, but  in  this— more  than  in  any  other  class 
Hcases— there  is  apt  to  be  personal  feeling 
hi  recrimination.  In  my  own  experience 
| st  such  cases  arise  where  the  so-called 
[ffiitect  is  not  a member  of  the  Royal 
lititute  of  British  Architects,  but  nevertheless 
tempts  to  use,  and  often  to  unduly  interpret 
|n_strain  to  the  utmost,  the  schedule  of  pro- 
j5ional  charges. 

LVith  compensation  cases  the  architect  has 
mparatively  little  to  do.  These  claims 
hierally  arise  with  reference  to  properties 
en  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nt.  They  may  arise  as  a consequence  of 
nage  caused  by  the  construction  of  neigh- 
iiring  buildings  or  works,  both  as  regards 
uctural  damage  and  consequential  injury  ; 

■ I there  may  be  other  causes  of  complaint. 

a.s  a rule— and  particularly  as  to  com- 
lsation  for  compulsory  purchase — these  are 
in  the  hands  of  surveyors  or  agents,  pure 
I simple.  I mean  agents  dealing  with  pro- 
ties, and  accustomed  to  assess  the  value  of 
d,  and  the  rental  values  of  land  and 
Idings.  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  the 
asional  exception  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  in 
ons  for  injury  to  light  and  air,  there  is  no 
>s  of  arbitration  or  trial  in  which  such 
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the  claims  made  against  the  counter  offers 
It  appears  often  m these  cases  quite  impossible 
to  give  conscientious  evidence,  as  that  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  party  represented.  In  fact 
the  witnesses  too  often  consider  that  thev  are 
advocates  rather  than  experts.  A well-known 
judge  once  remarked  that  there  were  three 
classes  of  witnesses-the  truthful,  the  perjurer, 
and  the  professional  expert.  H J 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  arbitrators  and 
umpire  Should  arbitrators  be  employed,  their 
duty  is  to  prepare  each  his  own  case  : to  boil  it 

lTentanoi„S!smPf1,fy  !'■’  80  38  ‘°  only  Produce  the 
salient  points  of  real  importance  at  the  hearing. 

I have  already  said  that  arbitration  is  intended 
to  simplify  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  1 
cannot  too  strongly  advise  anybody  engaged  in 
this  class  of  practice  to  be  most  particular  and 
most  careful  in  preparing  the  case  for  his  side, 
fully  setting  forth  his  case  without  bias  or  ex- 
aggeration. More  than  this  : he  should,  if  he 
can,  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  to  work  out  the 
opponent  s case,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  his 
opponent  s arguments.  He  should  have  every 
drawing,  every  paper  that  he  has  to  produce 
during  the  case,  readily  accessible  and  at  hand 
in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  time.  In  party  wall 
cases,  before  the  third  surveyor  is  called  in 
accurate  drawings  should  be  made  of  the  wall’ 
both  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section.  The  wall 
should  be  plumbed  to  ascertain  how  far,  if  at 
all,  it  is  out  of  the  upright ; and  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertained.  The  sur- 
veyor to  the  building  owner  should  also  be 
prepared  to  state  exactly  what  he  really  pro- 
poses to  do,  which  cannot  always  be  disclosed 
by  the  statutory  party- wall  notice,  as  this  has  to 
be  given  in  advance,  and  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible at  first  to  ascertain  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  condition  of  the  struc- 
ture in  question. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  arbitrators 
as  such,  where  there  is  an  umpire,  I may  as 
well  say  that  under  this  head  I include  the 
duties  of  architects  or  surveyors  who  have  to 
prepare  their  side  of  the  case  for  hearing.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  same  care  should  be 
taken  in  preparation — no  points  should  be  over- 
looked, and  the  points  likely  to  be  raised  by 
the  opposite  side  should  be  foreseen.  The  two 
architects,  whether  acting  as  arbitrators  or  not, 
should  before  the  hearing  agree  facts  as  far 
as  they  possibly  can  ; they  should  verify  each 
other’s  drawings.  In  cases  of  light  and  air 
they  should  prepare  a model,  to  be  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  and  they  should 
do  everything  to  avoid  disputes  as  to  fact  at  the 
hearing,  so  that  time  will  not  be  wasted  in 
producing  a lot  of  evidence  to  prove  anything 
which  ought  not  to  require  proof  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  Factory  Acts,  arbitrations 
are  a procedure  of  comparatively  modern 
form.  They  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
original  Factory  Act  and  of  numerous  amend 
ments  of  such  Act,  and  are  confined  to  deter- 
mining the  necessary  provision  for  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  certain  sanitary 
arrangements,  both  of  which  appear  formerly 
to  have  been  much  neglected.  Many  difficult 
cases  arise,  owing  to  practical  considerations, 
and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  rights  of  way 
or  access  to  the  premises  of  neighbouring 
owners.  I must  say  that  the  London  County 
Council,  as  the  statutory  authority,  though 
gradually  improving  in  this  respect,  sometimes 
render  these  matters  very  difficult  to  decide  Dy 
incorporating  in  their  notices  requirements, 
conditions,  and  provisions  with  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty to  comply.  But  that  procedure  of  some 
sort  was  imminently  necessary  is  quite  clear. 
These  questions  bear  very  hardly  on  owners 
of  property,  who  might  in  many  respects  be 
more  leniently  dealt  with  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  this  case,  the  presence  of  umpire 
and  two  arbitrators  is  necessary  at  the  bearing. 

The  parties  may  or  may  not  be  represented  by 
solicitors  or  counsel.  The  decision,  however, 
rests  solely  with  the  umpire.  As  in  all  other 
cases,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  ; but  this 
appeal  can  only  be  on  points  of  law  and  the 
validity  of  award,  but  not  upon  the  facts  as 
originally  decided. 

Troublesome  matters  are  arbitrations  arising 
out  of  builders’  contracts.  Here,  again,  much 
can  be  done  to  shorten  a reference  by  agreeing 
beforehand  to  such  items  as  possible,  and  also  by 
agreeing  in  what  order  the  claim  and  counter- 
claim, if  any,  should  be  taken,  so  that  in  case 


of  need  an  interim  decision  may  be  given 

lt°i  dmnf,d,Sputes  only  100  likely  to  be  pro.’ 
iTitJ  ‘,-n0  unus?al  thi"g  ,or  *he  bearing 
,‘°n  °n  a buildir,g  contract  to  last 
for  any  time  from  twenty  to  forty  days,  when 
anything  that  either  party  might  have  gained 
is  completely  swept  away  by  costs.  In  these 

fs7niwied  cases.n.e?rIya,«'ays  personal  feeling 
is  introduced,  which  does  not  tend  to  promote 
a rapid  settlement.  Under  the  form  of  contract 
now  in  general  use,  the  arbitration  can  only  be 
Eed'i?  “ completion  of  the  worksj  or 
when  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  archi- 
tect's final  certificate.  But  there  are  man  ■ 
cases  m which  much  friction  can  be  avoided 
and  time  saved  by  a hearing  during  progress 
m„slfhe  l W0rks'  The  architect  of  a building 
must  always  remember  that  he  is  not  onl? 
the  agent  of  his  client  or  employer.  He 
must  also  during  progress  of  the  works  as 
above  mentioned  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
between  employer  and  contractor.  Questions 
as  to  joaterial  and  workmanship  may  arise 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  later  on,  when 
much  of  the  constructive  work  has  been 
covered  up. 

As  to  dilapidation  arbitrations,  I think  I have 
already  said  nearly  as  much  as  I need.  These 
rl|u  j!'1.!"10  the  Courts,'  they  are  generally 

and  S*  di1  lae  su.7ey°rson  behalf  of  claimant 
and  landlord,  and  tenant  or  defendant,  an  agree- 
ment  being  come  to  before  negotiation  as  to 
the  name  of  the  third  person,  or  umpire,  whose 
dec'SKDn  shall  be  final.  They  are  matters  of 
little  interest,  rarely  involving  any  special 

dispute  6 °f  l3W’  bUt  iea,ly  °nIy  be'ng  a ™oney 

„ rfg?ri-to,  disPutes  between  architects 
and  dients,  I think  I need  add  no  more  to  what 
I have  already  said.  In  compensation  cases, 
the  procedure  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
other  arbitrations  already  noticed. 

I have,  therefore,  so  far,  I think,  defined  the 
various  methods  of  procedure,  the  duties  of  the 
umpire  and  arbitrators,  including  under  the 
latter  head  the  architects  or  surveyors  em- 
ployed to  advise  their  respective  clients. 

We  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  awards 
I he  first  duty  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  is  to 
ascertain  that  he  is  properly  and  legally 
appointed,  to  receive  and  take  into  his  posses- 
sion the  documents  or  agreements  referring  to 
such  appointment,  to  ascertain  generally  the 
nature  of  the  claim  and  counterclaim,  if  any 
so  as  to  avoid  what  I may  call  fishing 
claims,  and  to  regulate  the  order  in  which 
the  case  shall  be  heard.  The  arbitrator 
or  umpire  may  be  appointed  in  various  ways  ; 
he  may  be  appointed  by  a judge  of  one  of 
the  High  Courts  ; he  may  be  appointed  by 
agreement,  or  by  some  person  to  whom  his 
nomination  has  been  referred,  such  as  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  or  of  the  Surveyor’s  Institution;  he 
may  be  the  person  specially  nominated  in  a 
building  contract  as  the  arbitrator.  The  pre- 
liminary points  being  settled,  he  must  proceed 
with  the  hearing,  first  arranging  as  to 
whether  witnesses  are  to  be  sworn,  and  must 
show  great  patience  in  allowing  all  matters 
to  be  brought  forward,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
firmness  in  stopping  irrelevant  matter  and  per- 
sonal recrimination.  He  sometimes  may,  in 
questions  of  light  and  air  particularly,  be  able 
to  make  a suggestion  which  practically  puts  an 
end  to  the  case,  and  it  is  his  duty,  whenever  he 
can  do  so,  to  shorten  the'proceedings  by  means 
of  proposing  a fair  compromise.  He  should 
avoid  interfering  in  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
leaving  each  party  to  conduct  his  own  case, 
and  only  speaking  when  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a decision  on  a point  of  procedure  or  to  settle 
or  define  a doubtful  answer.  He  should  par- 
ticularly avoid  showing  any  leaning  to  either 
side,  and  should  allow  no  expression  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  to  escape 
him.  In  rare  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for 
him  to  give  an  interim  decision,  or  to  state  a case 
for  the  opinion  of  a superior  Court  prior  to 
proceeding  further  ; for  instance,  he  may  have 
to  decide  in  a disputed  account  whether  or  no 
there  is  a contract ; but  this  should  not  be  done 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  having  given  both  sides  a fair 
and  impartial  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward evidence  and  statements,  he  should 
reserve  his  decision  in  order  to  read 
through  the  evidence  and  his  own  notes. 
These  he  should  make  himself,  shortly, 
both  of  the  arguments  on  either  side 
as  well  as  of  the  heads  of  the  evidence.  If 
shorthand  notes  are  taken  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  his  own  short  notes, 
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embodying  only  the  salient  points,  are  much 

easier  of  reference  than  a 7Tbai’^/ to  short 
is  always  well  to  agree,  with  regard  to  short 
hand  notes,  by  whom  they  shall  be  paid  fo 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  they  shall  be 
accepted  as  correct  by  both  parties  It  is  per- 
fectly useless  to  have  two  shorthand  writers, 
one  on  either  side.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  shorthand  notes  taken  of 
the  whole  case,  without  necessarily  having 
them  transcribed  in  their  entirety.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  have  the  speeches  of 
counsel  and  arguments  transcribed,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  to  follow 
these  exactly  with  his  notes  without  causing 
great  delay.  The  heads  of  evidence  he  must 
himself  be  able  to  take  down.  In  purely 
technical  cases,  such  as  dangerous  structures, 
party  or  party  fence  walls,  arbitrators  or 
umpires  should  be  capable  of  drawing  their 
own  awards.  In  fact,  the  Act  would  seem  to 
preclude  the  employment  of  solicitors  or  coun- 
sel in  these  cases.  The  award  should  always 
begin  with  a recapitulation  of  the  origin  of  the 
dispute ; under  what  circumstances  it  has 
arisen,  whether  under  contract  or  otherwise. 
This  part,  generally  called  the  preamble, 
should  be  accurate  and  should  enumerate  the 
whole  matter  concisely.  The  award  itself 
should  be  drawn  carefully  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  setting  forth  the  items  in  dispute  in 
separate  paragraphs,  one  paragraph  to  each 
item  rather  than  a connected  sentence, 
stringing  them  all  together,  and  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  attach  and  refer  to 
diagrams  or  plans,  &c.  In  it  the  arbitrator 
must  recollect  that  he  is  both  judge  and 
jury,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  more  power  than 
a jury.  A jury's  decision  can  be  upset  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection  by  the  judge  who  sums 
up.  An  arbitrator  has  no  one  to  sum  up  to 
him,  and  his  decision  on  the  facts  is  absolutely 
final,  except  as  I have  mentioned  in  party-wall 
cases.  In  most  cases,  except  those  above 
named,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a solicitor  to 
draw  the  award,  furnishing  him,  of  course, 
with  all  documents  necessary  to  draw  the 
preamble,  but  not  with  more  than  the  heads  of 
the  decision  at  which  you  have  arrived.  If  a 
legal  point  is  strongly  contested  during  the 
hearing,  it  is  better  to  state  at  once  that  if  such 
point  is  insisted  upon  you  will  make  your 
award  subject  to  a special  case  to  be  stated  to 
one  of  the  superior  Courts.  An  arbitrator 
must  also  remember  that  he  is  not  altogether 
in  the  position  of  a judge.  He  has  to  decide 
on  facts,  and  not  on  law,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
unadvisable  and  unusual  that  he  should  in  any 
way  give  any  hint  of  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  him  to  come  to  his  decision.  I have 
heard  it  said  that  this  is  cowardly,  and  that  a 
man  should  be  prepared  to  give  his  reasons  for 
anything  that  he  does,  but  I cannot  see  that 
this  accusation  is  correct.  The  arbitrator  has 
to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
the  very  essence  of  his  employment  is  to  put  a 
final  end  to  the  dispute.  His  simple  decision 
on  a point  of  fact  is  an  end  of  this,  whereas  if 
he  gave  reasons  he  might  leave  the  matter 
open  to  continued  and  prolonged  further 
litigation.  Where  a case  is  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  superior  Court  it  is  necessary  to 
give  alternative  decisions — that  is,  if  the  Court 
rule  one  way.  then  the  decision  will  be  so  and 
so,  the  alternative  decision  being  given  in  case 
the  Court  rules  the  other  way. 

As  to  costs  of  arbitrations,  these  generally 
follow  the  decision,  but  in  many  cases  both 
parties  may  be  equally  in  the  wrong,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  decision  as  to 
how  costs  are  to  be  allotted.  Both  parties 
cannot  be  equally  in  the  right. 

One  last  word  on  awards.  In  making  an 
award  do  not  hesitate,  or  attempt  a com- 
promise. As  far  as  possible  give  your  award 
one  way  or  the  other.  Nothing  is  so  unsatis- 
factory to  both  parties  as  striking  a balance,  01 
“ splitting  the  difference.” 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  issue  the  award 
within  the  periods  prescribed  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act.  But  the  umpire  or  arbitrator  has 
power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  this,  provided  he 
does  so  in  writing  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the 
prescribed  period. 

Now,  having  spoken  of  arbitrations,  I should 
like,  with  your  permission,  to  speak  on  the 
question  of  their  avoidance.  In  building  con- 
tracts, for  instance,  the  necessity  for  arbitration 
often  arises  out  of  carelessness,  either  in  the 
preparation  of  drawings,  specifications,  and 
sometimes  of  quantities,  or  out  of  the  want  of 
proper  notes  made  during  the  carrying  out  [of 
ihe  works.  It  is  only  fair  to  a builder  or  con- 


tractor that  at  the  outset  of  the  job  he  should 
know  fairly  well  what  he  has  to  do.  To  him 
it  will  make  a great  difference  in  organising 
his  work  and  in  ordering  his  materials  ; in 
fact,  it  may  make  the  difference  to  him  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  Builders  are  human 
beings,  and  if  they  see  a loss  before  them 
you  are  not  likely  to  get  as  good  work  out 
of  them  as  if  they  see  a profit,  and  any 
contractor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  work 
cheaper  for  one  architect  than  he  can  for 
another.  In  the  first  place,  contract  drawings 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  pretty  pictures, 
solely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Lvery 
line  should  be  definite,  and  should  mean  some- 
thing ; every  colour  should  be  an  indication  of 
material ; shading  should  be  avoided  ; the 
drawings  should  not  be  mixed,  details  being 
superimposed  upon  small  scale  drawings. 
Everything  should  be  set  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  view  of  giving  the  workmen 
actually  employed  what  amounts  to  a book 
that  they  can  read.  Drawings  and  draft 
specifications  should  be  completed  before 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  quantity 
surveyor.  Generally  the  quantities  form  no 
part  of  the  contract,  but  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
notes  made  by  the  quantity  surveyor  during 
the  progress  of  his  work  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  added  to  the  drawings  and 
to  the  specification.  The  quantity  surveyor 
should  also  have  ready  access  to  the  architect 
during  the  process  of  taking  out  quantities,  in 
order  that  any  point  not  clear  on  drawings, 
&c.,  can  be  made  so  before  the  work  is  ten- 
dered for.  An  architect  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, avoid  all  alteration  of  his  design  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  ought  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  beforehand  what  he  wants  to  have. 
Alterations  are  a fruitful  source  of  dispute, 
though  they  often  cannot  be  avoided  on  account 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  clients.  The  next  great 
cause  of  dispute  arises  out  of  the  question  of 
giving  orders  for  extras,  omissions,  and 
variations.  It  is  almost  impossible  on  works 
to  give  a written  order  for  every  variation 
and  instruction  required,  but  the  clerk  of  the 
works  or  foreman  can  be  instructed  to  make 
notes  of  these  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day  to 
submit  them  to  the  architect  on  his  next  visit, 
and  if  the  architect  initials  them  they  can  be 
then  acknowledged  to  be  orders  in  writing 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  proper 
provision  of  full-sized  and  detail  drawings  and 
other  details  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  works 
is  of  great  use  to  the  contractor,  and  the  show- 
ing of  consideration  to  him  in  facilitating  the 
setting  out  of  the  work  and  the  ordering  of 
goods  is  an  inducement  to  him  to  do  his  work 
conscientiously. 

Of  course,  builders  are  also  often  in  fault, 
raising  contentions  and  unwarrantable  claims. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  steadily  to  refuse 
to  entrust  them  with  further  work. 

With  one  more  remark  I shall  conclude.  A 
constant  source  of  trouble  in  contracts  is  the 
attempt  to  please  our  client  by  trying  to  get  a 
larger  amount  of  work  or  more  elaborate 
work  done  for  him  than  an  architect  can  pro- 
perly expect  for  the  amount  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal.   


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said,  in  Mr.  Gruning  they  had  an  able  exponent 
of  the  various  intricacies  of  arbitrations,  and 
he  wished  the  paper  had  been  a little  more 
technical. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  in  proposing  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  they  were  all 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gruning  for  his  paper, 
though  it  might  with  advantage  have  included 
a few  personal  references  to  the  practice  Mr. 
Gruning  had  built  up,  so  that  the  members 
might  apply  that  experience  to  their  own  smaller 
affairs.  It  was  said  about  artists  that  they  were 
born,  not  made  ; and  he  would  apply  that  to 
arbitrators.  Certainly,  he  did  not  think  Mr. 
Gruning  would  have  been  able  to  build  up  his 
large  practice  if  he  had  not  been  a born 
arbitrator.  They  might  have  expected  Mr. 
Gruning  to  have  referred  to  the  question  of 
fees,  and  they  might  be  glad  to  know  if  this  sort 
of  business  was  adequately  remunerative  or 
not.  Mr.  Gruning  said  that  the  object  of 
arbitrations  was  to  simplify  the  decision 
of  disputes.  It  had  always  struck  him 
(the  speaker)  that  this  object  was  attained  in 
the  case  of  building  disputes  when  the  archi- 
tect acted  as  arbitrator,  but  when  a man  who 
had  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 
called  in  to  adjudicate  the  matter  was  gene- 
rally settled  only  after  long  delay.  All  those 
who  had  acted  as  arbitrators  would  agree  that 


legal  points  must  be  avoided,  for  they  compli-  I 
cated  the  issue  and  added  to  the  confusion.  | 
In  these  mailers  it  was  common  sense  which  f 
helped  to  settle  cases  quickly.  As  to  light  and  y 
air  cases,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Bill  1 
which  was  to  be  brought  forward  this  session,  1 
and  he  would  like  to  know  what  the  result  I 
would  be  of  the  statutory  notice  which  Mr.  j 
Gruning  said  would  be  such  an  improvement  I 
on  the  cumbrous  and  barbarous  method  of  ’ 
hoardings  or  screens.  It  seemed  to  him  that  j 
if  they  were  to  send  out  these  statutory  notices  t 
when  something  was  being  done  that  might  j 
affect  a client’s  interests  there  would  be  so  , 
many  of  such  notices  that  the  remedy  would  be  I 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  What  he  would  J 
like  to  see  brought  about  was  the  state  of  affairs  I 
in  regard  to  light  that  existed  in  some  other  ft 
countries,  i.c.,  a total  absence  of  law  as  to  j 
ancient  lights,  though,  of  course,  in  building,  a 
man  had  to  have  proper  regard  for  his  neigh-  I 
hour’s  land  and  buildings,  and  if  we  were  all 
under  such  a rule  and  ignored  it,  and  put 
up  a building  the  lights  of  which  might  be 
obstructedby  the  neighbour’s  building,  we  ought 
to  suffer  the  injury  which  would  follow.  These  j 
laws  and  customs  of  ancient  lights  seemed  to 
be  records  of  barbarous  times,  and  the  sooner 
they  were  swept  away  the  better.  He  did  not 
anticipate  much  good  from  the  Bill.  As  to  f 
Mr.  Gruning’s  suggestion  as  to  models,  that 
seemed  a sort  of  millenial  arrangement  ; it 
would  be  convenient,  perhaps,  and  might  be 
done,  but  while  people  fought  about  an 
issue,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  practical.  As  to 
disputes  between  clients  and  architects,  he  did 
not  know  whether  such  disputes  occurred  often 
or  not.  He  had  never  had  such  a dispute,  and 
he  could  not  believe  that  many  architects  were 
wholly  or  mostly  to  blame  in  such  disputes. 
Among  the  variety  of  clients  one  had  in  a 
lifetime  there  were  many  curious  and  can-  j 
tankerous  people,  and  probably  some  irritation 
and  difficulty  was  due  to  architects  not  having 
the  ability  to  make  themselves  understood,  for 
there  were  people  like  that  who  could  not 
explain  their  drawings  or  ideas.  The  more 
architects  went  about,  and  the  more  tact  they 
acquired,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  avoid 
these  troubles.  As  to  taking  up  awards  there 
was  the  mysterious  and  old-fashioned  method 
of  the  man  who  was  appointed  third  sur- 
veyor preparing  the  award  which  the  litigious 
gentlemen  who  had  entered  into  the  dispute 
could  take  up  by  paying  the  fees.  He  did 
not  know  whether  that  method  applied 
in  all  cases,  and  he  would  like  to  know 
if  there  was  a better  method.  It  seemed l 
odd  that  the  fee  should  be  paid  in  ad- j 
vance— possibly  by  the  wrong  person— and 
in  the  law  courts  a decision  could  be  got  and 
the  bill  would  not  come  in  until  afterwards. 
If  it  was  of  advantage  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  aibitration— and  it 
probably  was— why  should  they  not  make  a 
study  of  the  matter  as  young  barristers 
studied  law  work  ? Young  barristers  walked 
into  the  courts  and  took  a keen  interest  in 
what  was  going  on,  and  partly  learnt  their 
profession  in  that  way.  If  any  one  wished  to 
take  up  arbitration  work  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  attend  arbitration  cases  and  see  how 
they  were  conducted.  He  had  not  been  to  the 
Association  meetings  for  some  time,  and  he 
desired  to  take  that  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  attendance  on  that 
occasion,  and  on  the  growing  interest  of  the 
younger  members  in  some  branches  of  the 
profession.  Twenty-four  years  ago  they 
would  not  have  got  such  an  attendance  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gruning  for  his  valuable  paper.  The 
paper  was  on  a text-book  subject,  about  which 
papers  were  not  often  read,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Gruning’s  lecture  was  particularly  valuable, 
especially  as  it  contained  a great  many  hints 
as  to  methods  and  procedure.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  arbitrations  were  so  generally  the 
means  of  settling  disputes  in  building  matters 
was  that  in  building  contracts  and  questions 
relating  to  building  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  legal  mind  to  grasp  and  understand 
the  points.  He  had  been  in  the  courts  once  or 
twice  when  building  cases  were  being  heard, 
and  he  found  it  amusing  to  see  the  muddle  into 
which  the  lawyers  got  directly  they  began  to 
argue  on  the  subject.  This  being  the  case,  it 
seemed  to  be  a necessity  for  questions  of  this 
kind  to  be  settled  by  professional  men  conver- 
sant with  the  technicalities.  As  to  the  question 
ofancient  lights,  Mr.  Gruningmentioned  thatthe 
special  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
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> and  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  was  dealing 
with  the  question  with  a view  to  amending  the 
law.  This  seemed  to  be  very  desirable,  for 
there  were  many  ways  in  which  the  law  might 
be  simplified.  He  did  not  know  if  it  was  pro- 
1 posed  to  do  so,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  done 
with  advantage — i.c.,  to  make  the  angle  of 
45  deg.  a recognised  standard.  It  was  not 
recognised  at  present,  and  although  one 
naturally  referred  to  it  in  most  cases,  it  had  no 
; legal  status  ; but  in  most  cases,  where  the  light 
had  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  it  was  reasonable  to 
i think  that  that  light  was  not  seriously  impaired. 
If  that  standard  were  legally  recognised,  it 
would  simplify  a great  many  cases.  Looking 
at  the  question  of  ancient  lights  in  a general  way, 
he  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  last  speaker. 
The  only  way  to  settle  the  question  of  ancient 
| lights  was  not  to  have  them  at  all.  He  could  not 
isee  how  a man  had  any  right  to  light  which 
1 came  over  some  one  else’s  property  : he  had 
right  to  light  over  his  own  land,  but  to  nothing 
more,  and  if  he  wanted  to  put  in  a window 
on  one  side  of  his  house  overlooking  the  land 
of  the  adjoining  owner,  he  must  set  back  the 
building  sufficiently  to  give  him  the  light  he 
1 wanted,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  any- 
thing more.  Anything  more  than  that  was 
stealing  from  his  neighbour.  As  to  party-wall 
notices,  Mr.  Gruning  said  that  the  building 
.owner  should  be  prepared  to  say  in  his  party- 
wall  notice  what  he  proposed  to  do.  That  was 
:almost  an  impossibility,  because  in  such  work 
you  could  not  tell  what  you  were  going  to  do 
until  you  really  got  to  work,  and  the  usual 
party- wall  notice,  for  that  reason,  stated  every 
possible  thing  you  could  do  with  the  wall. 
With  regard  to  building  contracts,  Mr.  Gruning 
Ireferred  to  them  in  a casual  way.  If  quantities 
i usually  formed  part  of  the  contract  the  number 
of  arbitrations  would  be  reduced  by  one-half. 
The  only  just  contract  was  the  contract  of 
I which  the  quantities  formed  part.  The  builder 
1 could  not  be  expected  to  check  the  quantities, 
and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  there  was  no  possible 
1 means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  correct 
or  not.  If  the  quantities  formed  part  of  the 
contract,  the  architect,  who  was  sure  to  make 
variations  as  the  work  was  proceeded  with, 
could  make  what  alterations  and  improvements 
ffie  liked,  knowing  that  the  settlement  would  be 
ion  a fair  ar.d  equitable  basis.  No  architect,  if 
I quantities  were  part  of  the  contract,  would  vary 
the  building  out  of  reason,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  client.  He  might  add  that  he  always 
imade  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract  where 
1 he  could. 

1 Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
|i  thanks,  said  the  good  arbitrator  needed  quali- 
fies which  we  did  not  all  possess.  As  to  the 
;■  taking  up  of  awards,  that  was  a serious  matter, 

! because  a man  might  be  appointed  an  arbi- 
trator and  make  his  award,  and  yet  the  award 
i might  not  be  taken  up.  The  arbitrator  may 
' have  devoted  ten,  twenty,  or  even  the  forty 
idays  Mr.  Gruning  spoke  about,  and  yet  he 
Iwouldnotget  a penny  if  the  award  was  not 
! taken  up;  and  he  would  like  to  know  how  Mr. 
'.Gruning  got  over  that  difficulty.  There  was 
another  eventuality  which  sometimes  occurred, 
i and  that  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 
He  knew  of  such  a case,  and  no  one  connected 
with  the  arbitration  had  been  paid,  and  he  did 
inot  believe  they  would  be.  If  one  of  the 
, parties  died,  and  the  other  did  not  care  a straw 
1 about  the  matter,  there  was,  apparently,  an  end 
; of  the  whole  thing,  and  no  one  got  any  fees. 

! Another  point  that  was  not  referred  to  in  the 
.paper  was  as  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under 
i the  London  Building  Act.  That  tribunal  was 
|an  instance,  and  a very  fine  instance,  of  the 
taction  of  arbitration.  The  three  gentlemen 
i who  constituted  the  tribunal  were  practically 
(arbitrators,  and  they  knew  thoroughly  the 
subjects  relating  to  which  cases  were  brought 
before  them,  and  the  decision,  which  was 
{given  in  a very  short  time,  was  likely  to  be 
[exceedingly  just.  As  to  the  question  of  light 
(and  air,  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  secretary  of  the 
{Practice  Committee  of  the  Institute,  to  move 
in  that  room  the  appointment  of  the  Joint 
j Committee  of  the  Institute  and  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  The  Committee  was  appointed, 
iand  they  met  and  had  the  assistance  of 
two  eminent  King’s  Counsel.  Now  that 
assistance  was  only  too  apparent  in  the 
1 suggestions  for  the  draft  Bill  which  it  was 
[proposed  to  bring  before  Parliament.  His 
j views  on  the  subject  were  entirely  in  ac- 
j cordance  with  the  views  of  the  two  previous 
I speakers.  He  said  emphatically — and  he 
1 spoke  from  experience  in  France  and  America, 
where  no  such  thing  as  ancient  lights  was 


known  that  no  alteration  of  the  law  would  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  prevent,  after  a 
certain  day,  the  acquirement  of  rights  of  light 
over  any  land  but  your  own.  The  state  of  the 
law  as  it  now  existed  was  a scandal,  and  the 
assistance  of  those  two  eminent  King’s 
Counsel  had  been  to  the  detriment  of  what  the 
Committee  had  been  aiming  at.  Those  two 
gentlemen  might  feel  that  it  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  go  to  Parliament  asking  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  ancient  lights,  and  if  it  was 
useless  to  do  so  then  they  had  better  ask  for 
the  little  that  was  being  asked  for  rather  than 
nothing  at  all  ; but  he  felt  most  strongly  that 
the  only  proper  amendment  of  the  law  of 
ancient  light  was  its  abolition,  though,  of 
course,  existing  rights  must  be  respected. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hare  in  his  re- 
marks as  to  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  but  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  angle  must  be  a 
lateral  angle  as  well  as  a vertical  one, 
because  lights  were  as  often  injured  by 
being  built  close  up  at  the  sides  as  by 
being  built  above,  directly  in  front.  Mr. 
Collard  was  slightly  in  error  as  to  statutory 
notices.  A statutory  notice  was  only  to  be 
given  in  a case  where  a man  was  attempting 
to  “steal  something  from  his  neighbour,”  as 
Mr.  Hare  rightly  put  it.  Instead  of  putting  up 
a huge  screen  you  could  serve  your  neighbour 
with  a notice  that  the  window  he  had  put  in 
overlooking  your  land  should  never  become  an 
ancient  light.  As  to  dilapidations,  the  Prac- 
tice Committee  of  the  Institute  for  the  last 
two  years  had  been  engaged  in  produc- 
ing a book  on  the  subject.  The  book  was 
practically  complete,  and  he  could  not 
do  better  than  advise  members  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  when  it  was  published,  for  he 
thought  they  would  find  the  subject  treated  in 
a very  complete  and  able  manner.  As  to  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Practice  Committee  took  a 
very  active  part  last  year  in  sending  in  a very 
strong  memorial  to  the  Government,  who  then 
had  a Bill  before  the  House  for  further  amend- 
ing the  Acts.  The  Committee  did  this  in 
agreement  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  they  pointed  out  to  the  Minister 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  that  a further 
amendment  was  not  necessary,  but  that  what 
was  necessary  was  a codification  of  existing 
Acts,  involving,  of  course,  a certain  amount  of 
amendment  in  the  process.  The  result  of 
those  representations  was  that  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn,  and  in  this  session  of  Parliament 
a Bill  codifying  the  existing  Acts  had  been,  or 
will  be,  introduced.  He  mentioned  these 
matters  partly  because  of  what  one  heard  occa- 
sionally. He  had  seen  only  that  day,  in  a 
paper  which  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  have  published  it,  an  unsigned  letter,  in 
which  the  writer  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
the  Institute  was  absolutely  useless,  and  that 
he  and  others  would  leave  it.  A man  who 
could  write  such  a letter  had  better  leave  the 
Institute,  for  he  was  not  in  his  place  in  belong- 
ing to  it,  especially  as  he  did  not  put  his  name 
to  the  letter,  and  so  show  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  write  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
cost  of  arbitrations,  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  class  of  work 
that  lawyers  would  not,  if  they  could  avoid  it, 
let  a case  go  to  arbitration  by  a surveyor,  and 
the  reason  for  that  was  that  these  frequently 
would  not  throw  the  costs  on  the  losing  side. 
Lawyers  argued  that  in  going  to  the  courts 
they  stood  to  win  or  lose,  and  if  they  won  they 
got  their  costs.  In  arbitrations  the  costs 
were  frequently  greater  than  the  amount  in 
dispute,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  an  injustice 
when  an  arbitrator  gave  an  award  which  said 
that  one  side  was  wholly  in  the  right,  but 
which  made  both  sides  liable  for  the  costs. 
By  giving  such  awards  the  profession  lost  a 
great  amount  of  work,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gruning  that  the  costs  should  follow  the  event 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hare  as  to  quantities  forming  part  of  the 
contract,  and  again,  he  might  mention  the 
Practice  Committee  of  the  Institute.  They 
had  drawn  up  a form  of  contract  in  which 
quantities  would  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
that  amended  form  was  to  come  before  the 
general  body  of  the  Institute  at  the  next 
meeting.  As  to  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
ordinary  legal  mind  to  understand  building 
disputes,  that  was  a very  interesting 
There  was  a recent  case  in  the  courts  which 
affected  a firm  of  builders  who  had  carried  out 
a large  contract.  There  was  no  dispute  that 
extra  work  had  been  carried  out,  and  equally 
that  the  work  was  not  included  in  the  quantities 
on  which  the  builders  had  tendered,  and  it 


was  agreed  that  the  case  should  go  before  an 
arbitrator.  This  was  done,  and  the  arbitrator, 
who  took  a common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
made  his  award  subject  to  a legal  point  being 
settled  by  the  courts.  The  point  of  law 
reserved  was  whether  or  not  the  builders  were 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  quantities, 
and  it  went  before  some  highly-trained  legal 
minds,  and  they  decided  that  the  builders  were 
responsible  for  the  quantities,  and  that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  builders  to  check  the  quanti- 
ties, and  in  arguing  on  that  one  lea-ned 
counsel  made  some  astounding  statements  on 
the  practice  of  building  and  as  to  what  quan- 
tities were.  They  were  absolutely  ridiculous, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  just  as 
absurd.  It  was  a matter  of  absolute  impossi- 
bility at  the  present  time  for  the  builder  to 
check  quantities.  Bills  of  quantities,  which 
took  six  or  eight  weeks  to  prepare,  and  which 
were  often  an  extensive  series  of  documents, 
could  not  be  checked  by  builders  in  the  course 
of  four  or  six  days  allowed  for  sending  in  a 
tender. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell  considered  the  paper 
especially  valuable  as  being  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gruning  as  to  party  wall  awards  : Were  they 
necessary  ? or  could  the  building-owner  avoid 
them  and  thereby  escape  paying  the  fees  of 
the  surveyor  to  the  adjoining  owner  ? He  had 
peculiar  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks  apart  from  his  enjoyment  in  listening 
to  the  paper.  On  one  occasion  he  had  had  a 
delicate  light  and  air  matter  which,  not  know- 
ing how  to  deal  with,  he  went  to  Mr.  Gruning, 
who  gave  him  ungrudgingly  the  best  of  advice 
and,  by  suggesting  a way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
probably  saved  him  and  his  client  the  anxiety 
of  an  action. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  said  that  the  best 
way  to  settle  building  disputes  was  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  he  thought  the  architect — or  surveyor 
— arbitrator  should  be  chosen.  Years  ago, 
before  he  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
Building  Act,  he  often  acted  as  arbitrator.  He 
found  that  where  barristers  were  appointed  to 
act  as  abitrators  there  was  a great  waste  of  time 
in  discussing  extraneous  matters — points  of  law, 
for  instance,  instead  of  facts.  When  an  archi- 
tect or  surveyor  sat  as  arbitrator  the  discussion 
was  kept  to  points  of  fact,  and  though  cases 
might  last  a long  time  and  were  costly,  the 
surveyor-arbitrator  kept  the  discussion  to  the 
point.  As  to  party  walls  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  he  sometimes  thought  l he 
adjoining  owner’s  surveyor  went  into  Ihe 
matter  with  one  idea  in  his  mind,  i.c.,  fees, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  thought  fees  were  often 
absurdly  large  compared  with  the  work  done. 
As  to  dangerous  structures,  he  supposed  he 
had  had  to  deal  with  more  dangerous  struc- 
tures than  any  other  London  district  surveyor, 
and  he  had  never  had  one  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  matter  usually  went  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  to 
questions  arising  out  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
he  thought  that  some  codification  was 
required  of  the  various  laws  relating 
to  those  Acts.  He  knew  of  a case  of  a ware- 
house of  four  floors,  each  let  out  to  different 
people,  and,  the  County  Council  requiring 
something  to  be  done— fire  escape  staircases, 
or  something  of  the  kind— the  owner  served 
each  tenant  with  a proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
work,  and  also  a proportion  of  the  5 per  cent, 
commission  of  the  architect  engaged.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  asked  by  one  of  Ihe  tenants 
as  to  the  legality  of  this,  but  all  he  felt  able  to 
do  in  the  circumstances  was  to  advise  the 
tenant  to  consult  a lawyer.  As  to  light  and  air, 
the  matter  came  belore  the  Science  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  that  Committee,  and  after  various  reports 
had  been  prepared  he  told  the  Committee  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  much  in  the  matter 
while  there  were  so  many  lawjers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  questions  of  light  and 
air  made  so  much  work  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion that  they  would  not  favour  a change  of 
law  Long  before  the  foundations  of  a build- 
ing were  finished,  ancient-light  boards  were 
often  to  be  seen  on  adjoining  property.  As  to 
disputes  on  building  contracts,  they  should  he 
referred  to  practical  men— surveyors  or  archi- 
tects. He  had  been  in  the  courts  during  the 
hearing  of  building  cases,  and  the  ignorance  of 
judges  and  lawyers  on  building  matters  was 
lamentable  ; they  often  did  not  know  the 
terms,  even,  in  matters  on  o which  they  were 
asked  to  give  a proper  decision.  As  to  dilapi- 
dations, it  seemed  to  him,  in  reading  the 
decision  of  judges,  that  they  now  take  a moie 
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common-sense  view  of  the  question  of  dilapi- 
dations than  they  used  to  do  ; they  did  not  now 
require  a man  practically  to  rebuild  premises 
after  occupation.  Some  gentlemen  seemed  to 
think  that  much  good  would  result  if  quantities 
were  made  part  of  the  contract.  He  agreed 
with  (hat ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
said,  and  was  said,  that  to  make  quantities  part 
of  the  contract  would  encourage  slipshod 
quantities  generally,  and  would  make  people 
trust  to  chance  and  the  absence  of  responsibility. 
When  quantities  were  not  part  of  the  contract, 
surveyors  were  careful  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  In  Scotland,  they  had  a tentative 
bill  of  quantities,  and  work  was  measured 
up  at  the  end. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning  said  that  by  arbitration 
he  thought  they  got  the  fairest  results  so  far  as 
building  disputes  were  concerned,  but  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  there  would 
be  a court  to  which  building  and  similar  dis- 
putes could  be  referred.  They  were  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  subject  of  building  was  more 
intricate  than  anything  else,  and  that  no  one 
could  understand  it  but  technical  minds  ; but 
every  branch  of  engineering  was  quite  as 
difficult  to  follow  as  building,  and  the  only 
possible  solution  of  such  problems  was  by 
arbitration.  The  drawback  to  arbitration  was 
that  there  were  no  precedents,  whereas  if  the 
matter  went  to  a court  of  law,  one  got  a 
registered  decision  which  became  a precedent. 
By  arbitration  questions  were  settled  over  and 
over  again,  and  nothing  could  be  quoted.  He 
did  not  know  why  the  Chamber  of  Arbitration, 
which  was  established  by  Sir  A.  Rollit,  had 
turned  out  such  a lamentable  failure.  The 
scale  of  fees  was  fixed  and  was  unalterable  ; 
there  was  a staff  of  arbitrators  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  to  select  from  ; and  yet,  in  spite 
of  that,  a very  small  proportion  of  cases  came 
before  the  Chamber.  He  could  only  suppose 
that  the  legal  profession  set  their  face  against 
it.  As  to  arbitrations,  he  had  found  out  from 
experience  that  one  was  inclined,  when  one 
had  a good  case,  to  go  a little  too  fast  for  the 
arbitrator.  It  was  a good  plan  when  there 
was  no  shorthand  writer  present  to  sit 
near  him  and  see  that  he  took  down  your 
points. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  from  the  paper  and 
the  discussion  it  was  clear  that  they  must  put 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  born  arbitrator 
in  cases  of  dispute  ; but  the  arbitrator’s  posi- 
tion was  in  danger,  for  if  the  angle  of  45  deg. 
in  light  and  air  cases  was  recognised  by  law, 
and  if  easements  such  as  rights  of  light  over 
neighbouring  properties  were  abrogated,  the 
arbitrator  would  not  have  much  more  than 
party  walls  to  deal  with. 


agreed  to, 

Mr.  Gruning,  in  reply,  said  he  must  disclai 
being  a born  arbitrator.  It  was  a matter 
pure  chance  that  arbitrations  had  come  in  h 
way.  He  often  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  pa: 
but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  decease  of  old 
men  than  himself,  there  had  been  a sort 
concentration  on  his  head  of  the  desire 
people  that  he  should  decide  the  disputes  th 
occurred.  Possibly  his  reputation  had  grow 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  h 
career  he  had  had  to  fight  a good  many  part 
wall  and  light  and  air  cases,  and  he  got  tt 
reputation  of  being  a good  fighter.  Certainl 
in  that  way  he  got  a good  knowledge  of  tl 
law,  and  that  had  stood  him  in  good  stez 
since.  As  to  statutory  notices  in  regard 
light,  they  were  simply  notices  that  you  obje 
to  the  light  being  opened  over  your  premise 
and  in  that  way  prevent  the  light  becoming  z 
ancient  light.  That  was  better  than  puttir 
up  a screen  or  building  a wall.  He  was  awa: 
that  there  was  no  law  of  light  in  America  1 
trance,  but  in  France  there  was  a la 
which  did  not  allow  you  to  open 
w'ndow  on  your  own  premises,  exce 
within  a certain  distance  of  your  neighbou 
which  was  a sort  of  compensation.  As  to  cos 
of  arbitrations  and  the  fees  payable,  the  art 
trator  s or  umpire’s  fees  were  a matter  whic 
was  sometimes  fixed  by  custom,  sometimes  t 
agreement,  and  sometimes  by  a sort  of  seal 
A case  of  an  arbitrator  not  being  paid  h;s  f< 
because  his  award  was  not  takln  up,  did  n‘ 
often  occur,  and  he  had  had  no  such  exper 

IraLtThat  hr^at0r  COU,d  Suard  himse 
tk?  HPhV  by.doi"S  as  the  arbitrator  did  i 
n , dispute  about  the  erection  of  Tilbm 
Docks,  I.C.,  by  refusing  to  sit  unless  lie  receivt 

Serf  ZV  ™ °rnlng  at  eleven  o'clock  ; an 
there  were  circumstances  which  made  hii 


(the  speaker)  think  the  arbitrator  in  that  case 
was  right.  The  custom  as  to  taking  up  of 
awards  was  simple.  The  arbitrator  made  his 
award,  wrote  upon  it  the  amount  of  his  fee, 
and  left  it  with  the  solicitor,  and  the  award 
was  not  surrendered  until  the  fee  was  paid  ; 
but  in  party-wall  cases  it  was  usual  to  arrange 
what  the  fee  should  be,  and  to  give  up  the 
award  trusting  to  the  honour  of  the  architects, 
surveyors,  and  their  clients,  and  he  might  add 
he  had  never  been  disappointed  in  trusting  to 
their  honour.  As  to  the  right  to  ancient  lights, 
if  he  expressed  his  private  opinion,  apart  from 
decisions  in  particular  cases  and  apart  from  the 
law  as  it  stood,  he  must  say  he  quite  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said,  and  particularly  with 
Mr.  Hare’s  remarks.  Ancient  lights  were  a 
shameful  imposition  on  the  neighbouring 
owner  or  occupier,  and  how  such  a law  should 
have  come  into  existence  and  have  grown  he 
could  not  understand  ; but  the  law  existed,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  to  minimise  the  hardship,  rather  than 
attempt  the  impossible,  i.e.,  the  abolition  of  all 
rights.  He  trusted  that  the  draft  Bill  would  be 
published  in  a short  time.  He  might  say  that 
the  Surveyors’  Institution  made  some  amend- 
ments in  what  had  been  passed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  and  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  those  amendments  had  to  go  before  the 
Institute  to  be  agreed  to.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  do  away  with  disputes  as  to 
ancient  lights,  particularly  by  the  procedure 
proposed,  which  would  be  like  that  under  the 
Factory  Acts  or  as  to  party  walls.  The  delay 
and  the  stoppage  of  building  work  would  be 
avoided  that  now  took  place  when  interim 
injunctions  were  granted,  and  if  the  Bill  be- 
came law  it  would  really  abolish  the  first  Court 
— the  Court  of  Chancery — and  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  of  two  or  three 
surveyors  would  be  to  the  Divisional  Court 
or  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  an  injunction 
would  be  granted  within  a fortnight.  The 
angle  of  45  deg.  was  a rough  mode  of  settling 
disputes,  and  he  had  known  cases  where  an 
angle  of  less  than  45  deg.  vertical  did  less 
harm.  Every  case  had  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  one  angle  which  would  cover  all  points. 
Again,  as  to  quantities  forming  part  of  the 
contract,  the  subject  was  too  large  to  enter 
upon  then.  The  usual  course  where  they  did 
not  form  part  was  for  the  builder  to  contract 
to  do  the  work  shown  on  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  the  surveyor  who  had  taken 
out  the  quantities  was  responsible  to  the 
builder  for  their  correctness.  He  had  purposely 
neglected  to  mention  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  because  it  was 
not  a tribunal  of  arbitration  at  all.  It 
was  a tribunal  appointed  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  was  as  much  a court 
of  justice  as  any  court  in  the  whole 
of  England.  It  was  really  a legally  constituted 
Court  of  Appeal.  As  to  whether  party  wall 
awards  were  necessary,  they  were  not  neces- 
sary if  they  were  not  wanted.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  no  award  was  made  ; an  agreement 
was  come  to  and  the  building-owner  carried 
out  his  ideas  with  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner  ; but  in  law  there  must  be  an  award  if 
there  was  a dispute.  If  the  adjoining  owner 
did  not  give  his  consent  within  a given  time, 
the  Act  said  that  the  difference  could  only  be 
settled  by  an  award.  Of  course,  the  award 
could  be  made  without  reference  to  the  third 
surveyor,  and  that  was  often  done.  He  thought 
it  was  rather  hard  to  say  that  the  adjoining 
owner’ssurveyor  appeared  to  be  most  concerned 
as  to  his  fees.  In  his  experience,  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  paid  his  own  costs,  and  the  surveyor 
had  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  responsibility. 
It  was  true  that  recent  decisions  as  to  dilapi- 
dations had  made  it  easier  for  the  tenant. 
Formerly,  if  a man  drove  a nail  into  a wall 
he  had  to  pay  for  repapering  the  wall.  As  to 
the  Chamber  of  Arbitration,  to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made,  they  appointed  a large 
number  of  arbitrators,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
but  he  had  never  heard  of  it  since — nor  did  he 
know  that  he  wanted  [to,  in  consequence  of 
the  idea  of  that  Chamber  as  to  what  was  an 
adequate  fee  for  a professional  man.  Much 
could  be  done  by  friendliness  in  trying  to 
bring  the  parties  together  in  arbitration,  and 
that  should  always  be  done  where  possible, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extremities.  In 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Satchell  had  said  as  to 
how  he  had  been  helped  by  him  (the  speaker) 
on  one  occasion,  if  any  junior  member  of  the 
profession  was  ever  in  difficulties,  and  would 


like  to  go  to  him,  he  would  always  be  glad  to 
place  his  services  at  his  disposal. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  May  9,  when  the 
following  papers  would  be  read  : “Artisans’ 
Dwellings,  from  the  Municipal  Point  of  View,” 
by  Mr.  Owen  Fleming  ; and  “ Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings, from  the  Private  Point  of  View,”  by  Mr. 
L.  Ambler.  On  the  same  date  the  result  of  the 
election  of  officers  would  be  made  known. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS. 

The  sixth  and  last  spring  visit  was  paid  on 
April  26  to  Perry  Vale  Fire  Station  and 
the  Horniman  Free  Museum. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming,  of  the  L.C.C.,  met  the 
members  at  the  new  fire  station,  and  first  of  all 
gave  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fire 
brigade.  Since  the  brigade  was  taken  over  by 
the  County  Council,  the  improvements  both  in 
buildings  and  efficiency  have  been  great,  and 
it  was  therefore  hardly  a surprise  to  hear  that 
the  brigade  had  doubled  in  size  in  twelve 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  new  stations  are 
being  designed  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  two 
months. 

The  old  stereotyped  Gothic  building  familiar 
to  Londoners  has  become  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  new  buildings  are  far  more  in  accord 
with  the  age  and  with  the  care  and  attention 
which  is  at  last  being  paid  to  the  well  being 
and  health  of  the  men.  A new  departure  is 
being  tried,  and  has  been  put  into  effect  at  the 
West  Hampstead  Station,  where  the  men  are 
housed  in  cottages  instead  of  in  fiats  over  the 
engine-room,  and  it  would  be  instructive  to 
know  if  this  attempt  at  a more  homely  and 
natural  method  of  housing  is  really  a success 
as  regards  efficient  working. 

Mr.  Fleming  explained  that  the  new  system 
of  the  horsed  escape  which  goes  out  first  to 
a call  introduced  by  Captain  Wells  has  led  to 
some  slight  modifications  of  plan,  and  necessi- 
tates an  engine-room  of  not  less  than  40  ft.  in 
length  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  by  increasing  the 
width  to  28  ft.  3 in.  the  escape  and  engine  are 
interchangeable  in  position. 

These  smaller  stations  have  a crew  of  twelve  ; 
an  officer,  two  coachmen,  and  nine  men. 
The  four  horses  are  stabled  immediately  at 
the  back  of  the  engine-room,  each  stall 
having  a door  in  front  of  the  horses’s  head. 
There  is  a side  entrance  to  a yard  which 
abuts  on  to  the  stable  and  engine-room,  so  that 
when  returning  the  escape  and  engine  are 
brought  direct  into  the  yard  and  thence  into 
position  in  the  engine-room  without  having  to 
be  turned  round  or  backed  in  from  the  front  in 
order  to  place  them  in  their  proper  position 
for  exit.  Immediately  to  the  left  on  entering 
the  engine-room  is  the  watch-room,  described 
by  Mr.  Fleming  as  “ the  brain  of  the  building,” 
for  it  is  here  that  the  whole  system  of  commu- 
nication between  the  street  alarms,  ordinary 
and  sub-stations,  and  the  central  station  culmi- 
nates, and  from  which  is  arranged  a complete 
system  of  speaking  tubes  and  bells  to  the 
men’s  quarters.  At  night  four  men  sleep  in 
this  room,  the  beds  being  portable  folding 
trestles. 

A capital  recreation-room  is  provided  with  a 
billiard-table,  as  though  the  men  have  a good 
deal  of  time  off  duty,  they  must,  of  course,  be 
in  the  station,  and  proper  and  adequate  recrea- 
tion is  necessary. 

In  the  basement  is  a washhouse  with  three 
copper  coppers,  and  three  sets  of  washing 
troughs.  Provision  is  made  for  drying  the 
men’s  clothes,  a temperature  of  120  deg.  with 
free  circulation  of  air  accomplishing  this  in 
two  hours. 

The  men’s  quarters  above  comprise  living- 
room,  one  or  two  bedrooms,  and  small  scullery. 
Some  are  provided  with  baths  in  a lobby, 
which  are  used  in  common. 

The  hose-tower  is  a necessary  adjunct, 
though  no  longer  used  as  a watch-tower.  The 
hose,  in  100  ft.  lengths,  must  be  dried  quickly, 
or  it  rots,  and  thus  50  ft.  of  hanging  space 
must  be  provided. 

The  general  aim  throughout  the  building  is 
to  minimise  annual  expenditure  ; glazed  bricks 
are  therefore  used  wherever  possible,  windows 
and  doors  are  made  in  teak  and  left  oiled,  and 
thus  not  only  is  labour  in  cleaning  saved,  but 
the  yearly  up-keep  in  repairs  is  considerably 
reduced.  Externally,  glazed  bricks  are  used  to 
the  ground-floor  story  and  rough-cast  above, 
with  Portland  stone  dressings  and  tile  roofs, 
and  the  general  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
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Fireplace , Duddingstone  House.  Designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers. 


Throughout,  the  whole  building  is  stamped 
with  a directness  and  simplicity  of  treatment 
1 which  has  its  own  architectural  reward,  and 
though,  in  a sense,  purely  utilitarian,  it  again 
1 proves  that  true  architecture  can  and  should 
be  made  subservient  to  the  needs  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  age  we  live  in  rather  than  be  a mere 
ornamental  adjunct. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Brigade 
“turned  out”  very  smartly  for  the  benefit  of 
1 members,  and  after  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
i had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Fleming,  a move  was 
I made  to  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend’s  building, 
the  Horniman  Free  Museum. 

This  most  interesting  building  has  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
February  8 last,  and  therefore  a long  account  is 
scarcely  needed.  Mr.  Townsend  has  had  a diffi- 
cult problem  to  face  : a long  narrow  site  on 
rapidly  rising  ground,  with  a clay  foundation. 
The  difficulty  of  the  levels  has  been  well  over- 
come by  making  the  floor  of  the  inner  gallery  on 
the  same  level  as  the  balcony  to  the  first  gallery. 
The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  construction,  form- 
ing a large  semi-circular  top-light,  the  ribs 
being  covered  internally  with  fibrous  plaster 
with  broad  and  bold  mouldings.  The  main 
ribs  are  carried  right  down  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  stancheons  which  are  there  anchored 
in  concrete  beds,  the  whole  roof  being  practi- 
cally carried  independently  of  the  walls. 

The  general  treatment  is  plain  and  dignified, 
if,  perhaps,  somewhat  lacking  in  colour.  Ex- 
ternally, the  front  elevation  and  clock  tower 
are  in  Doulting  stone,  and  are  certainly 
original  in  treatment  and  detail.  The  latter  is 
; curious,  and  strikes  one  at  once  as  being  more 


suited  to  a plastic  material,  such  as  terra-cotta, 
rather  than  a free  stone. 

The  well-known  mosaic  designed  by  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  has  unfortunately  suffered,  it  is 
said,  from  a gas  generated  in  the  materials 
behind  it,  and  the  colours  are  so  low  in  tone 
that  its  distinctive  character  seems  somewhat 
lost  and  unsufficing.  The  bronze  inscription 
panel  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy  was  much 
admired  and  noticed. 

A visit  was  paid  to  the  interior  of  the  clock 
tower,  which  is  68  ft.  high  to  the  centre  of  the 
10  ft.  6 in.  dial,  and  some  useful  hints  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jarvis,  who,  in  Mr. 
Townsend’s  regrettable  absence  abroad,  most 
kindly  met  the  members  and  explained  the 
various  plans  and  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  met  and  overcome. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Museum  forms  a 
remarkable  addition  to  the  art  treasure  houses 
of  London,  and  is  in  itself  an  educational 
influence  of  some  value,  by  reason  of  its  un- 
conventionality of  treatment. 


Reredos  and  Screen,  St.  Thomas,  Heigham, 
Norfolk. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  attended  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Heigham,  and  dedicated  a reredos  and  choir  screen. 
The  new  reredos  is  constructed  of  Caen  stone.  It 
occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  east  end,  the 
centre  width  being  26  ft.,  and  the  extreme  height 
11  ft.,  and  its  style  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter.  The  choir  screen,  which  has  been 
built  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  to  correspond 
with  the  clergy  vestry  on  the  opposite  side,  was  by 
Mr.  W.  Wilkin,  jun. 


FIREPLACE,  DUDDINGSTONE  HOUSE. 

This  fireplace  from  Duddingstone  House,  of 
which  Sir  William  Chambers  was  the  archi- 
tect, was  photographed,  among  other  details  of 
the  house,  to  illustrate  the  article  on  Chambers 
in  our  first  issue  of  the  present  year.  There 
was  not,  however,  space  for  it  on  that  occasion. 
We  give  it  as  an  example  of  a chimney-piece 
with  a certain  individuality  of  style,  though  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  like  the  ragged 
line  made  by  the  angle  of  the  frieze. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Library,  Kingston-on-Thames. — 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  the  assessor  in  the 
recent  competition  for  a public  library, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  has  selected  the  design 
sent  in  by  Mr.  A.  Cox,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 

Offices  for  the  Ecclesall  Board  of 
Guardians,  Yorkshire. — The  Board  some 
time  ago  decided,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  offices,  to  erect  a 
new  building  on  land  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Union-road.  A number  of  plans  were  sent  in 
by  different  architects,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall, 
of  Nottingham,  was  appointed  assessor.  The 
plans  were  also  considered  by  the  Buildings 
Committee,  and  the  latter  and  the  assessor  both 
agreed  on  one  set  of  designs — those  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  Brothers,  Orchard-street,  Sheffield. 
The  Board  adopted  the  decision  of  the  assessor. 
The  new  buildings  will  cost  7,000/.,  exclusive 
of  furnishing.  The  plans  placed  second  were 
those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  St. 
James’s-row  ; and  third,  Mr.  Joseph  Norton, 
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of  Norton  Woodseats.  The  architects  who 
were  second  and  third  will  receive  awards  of 
15/.  and  10 l.  respectively  ; the  25 1.  offered  as 
the  first  premium  being  merged  in  Messrs. 
Ellis  Brothers’  commission. 


3IIn0trahon0. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  UNIVERSITY. 


■ HE  Birmingham  University,  which  is  at 
present  inadequately  housed  in  the 
building  known  as  Mason’s  College, 
is  about  to  erect  for  itself  new  and  more  com- 
plete buildings  adapted  to  its  growing  needs 
on  a site  of  25  acres  of  freehold  land  gener- 
ously given  by  Lord  Calthorpe  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Our  illustrations  explain  the  general  scheme 
for  the  buildings,  showing  both  the  complete 
plan  and,  by  a darker  tint,  those  portions  which 
are  to  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

There  is  a rapid  fall  on  the  site  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  about  30  ft.,  and  the 
natural  contours  of  the  ground  suggested  the 
semi-circular  treatment  as  the  best  adapted  to 
its  configuration.  The  site  has  accordingly 
been  prepared  on  two  semi-circular  terraces, 
with  a difference  in  level  of  16  ft.  This  pre- 
liminary ground  work  and  the  new  Univer- 
sity-road have  already  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Thomas  & Bettridge. 

It  is  intended  that  when  completed  the 
buildings  shall  comprise  all  the  departments 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a modern  Univer- 
sity devoted  to  scientific  instruction  in  many 
subjects  and  especially  those  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  several  trades  and  manufactures 
of  the  Midlands  together  with  the  usual  Uni- 
versity training.  The  subjects  provided  for 
embrace  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering,  mining,  metallurgy,  applied 
chemistry,  agriculture,  veterinary  science, 
brewing,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  commerce, 
law,  and  also  a faculty  of  arts,  where  history, 
classics,  modern  languages,  psychology,  logic, 
and  philosophy  will  have  a place,  and  others 
will  no  doubt  be  added  as  time  goes  on. 

The  main  or  ceremonial  entrance  will  be 
from  the  new  University-road,  along  which 
the  future  administrative  and  other  buildings 
will  be  ranged.  Passing  under  a lofty  tower 
and  across  a grassy  court,  the  principal  en- 
trance leads  into  an  entrance-hall  50  ft.  square, 
from  which  the  main  corridor  12  ft.  wide  runs 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  access  is 
obtained  to  the  workshops,  lecture  theatres, 
professors'  rooms,  laboratories,  &c. 

The  Great  Hall,  150  ft.  by  75  ft-,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  series.  Under  it  are  the  students’ 
bar,  the  dining  and  common  rooms,  the  staff 
dining  and  common  rooms,  and  on  a lower 
floor  which,  by  the  fall  of  the  ground  at  this 
point,  is  a ground  floor,  the  kitchens  and 
offices  are  arranged. 

The  everyday  entrance  to  the  University  will 
be  from  the  south  along  a new  road  branching 
out  of  the  public  road.  Here  the  bulk  of  the 
students  will  most  easily  gain  access  to  the 
several  departments  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Commodious  cycle  stores  adjoin  the  entrance, 
from  which,  by  a flight  of'  broad  steps,  the 
lower  plateau  is  reached,  and  into  the  lower 
corridor,  which  conducts  to  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 


i ne  circular  ring  ot  Duildings  only  is  carri 
up  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  museun 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  &c.,  are  placed.  T 
radiating  blocks  of  two  floors  each  conta 
workshops,  each  160  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  additio 
at  the  southern  ends  50  ft.  by  40  ft.,  two  bloc 
being  devoted  to  engineering  and  one 
mining  and  metallurgy,  which,  together  wi 
the  Great  Hall,  are  to  be  at  once  built. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  site  a coi 
plete  light  and  power  station,  with  foundri 
and  forges  and  other  accessories,  will  1 
placed,  and  in  the  north-east  angle  a club  ai 
gymnasium  are  to  be  eventually  erected  ove 
looking  the  recreation-ground. 

An  underground  conduit  or  subway  w 
connect  the  power  station  with  the  who 
range  of  buildings,  and  in  it  will  be  gather, 
afl  steam  and  other  mains,  electric  light  cabh 
•Vc.  The  power  station  itself,  with  its  num 
rous  accessories,  will  play  a part  in  the  educ 
tion  of  the  students,  and  as  such  will  be  on 
proportionately  liberal  scale,  and  finished  ar 
ntted  in  a special  manner. 

is  ProPosed  to  face  the  several  buildim 
with  red  bricks,  and  to  use  Portland  or  Darle 
L>ale  stone  for  the  dressings.  In  the  interic 


glazed  bricks  will  be  freely  used,  and  the 
whole  will  be  fireproof. 

The  deep  friezes  on  the  front  across  the 
museum  pavilions,  &c.,  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  sciences  and  industries,  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  several  blocks  of 
buildings  are  devoted,  and  that  over  the 
central  entrance  will  bear  relation  to  the  function 
of  the  University  at  large.  Beneath  it  the  arms 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  University  will  be  carved,  and 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  Chancellor’s 
addresses  on  the  objects  of  the  foundation  will 
run  across  the  facade. 

The  design  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
though  unfortunately  (as  noted  in  our  article  on 
another  page)  hung  too  high  to  be  properly 
seen. 

Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress  Bell. 


ORGAN-CASE  FOR  HAILEYBURY 
COLLEGE. 

The  organ-case  illustrated  has  been  designed 
for  a large  organ,  recently  built  over  the  west- 
end  of  the  chapel  of  Haileybury  College.  The 
design  of  the  existing  building,  with  an  arcade 
into  a chapel  shown  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  for 
the  organ  gallery  and  the  projections  of  the 
case. 

The  case  is  of  deal,  painted,  and  is  to  be 
richly  carved.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  of  London. 
The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy. 


RECENT  DESIGNS  FOR  WALL-PAPERS. 

These  illustrations  are  photographed  from 
specimens  lent  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.,  the 
well-known  wall-paper  makers,  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  designs  made  for  them  by  various 
artists.  As  we  cannot  reproduce  the  colour, 
we  have  preferred  to  give  them  in  a quiet 
neutral  tint,  so  as  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
colour  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  they 
represent  only  the  line  design  and  the  method 
of  treating  floral  forms  as  ornament.  The 
values  of  light  and  dark  are  fairly  suggested 
however,  except  in  the  “ Pansy  ” and  “ Tulip  ” 
designs,  where  the  blossoms  in  reality  show 
lighter  than  the  rest ; a yellow  tint,  as  is  well 
known,  always  coming  out  dark  in  photo- 
graphy. 

The  designs  include  a frieze  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  three  papers  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner 
two  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Vigers,  and  one  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Rose. 

Of  the  designs  we  prefer  Mr.  Crane’s  frieze 
and  Mr.  Sumner’s  staircase  paper,  both  of 
which  are  fine  and  effective  designs  ; and  the 
“ garden  arbour  ” paper  is  a pretty  fancy  for  a 
nursery  or  perhaps  a breakfast-room.  Of  the 
other  four,  while  we  give  them  as  examples  of 
what  is  being  done  in  this  class  of  design,  we 
must  say  that  we  regard  them  with  little  sym- 
pathy, and  consider  that  they  show  a much  too 
realistic  use  of  natural  foliage  as  ornament,  or, 
if  realistic  is  not  exactly  the  word,  a lack 
of  severity  of  line  and  of  conventionalism  in 
detail.  That,  however,  seems  to  be  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  taste  even  of  the  better 
instructed  class  of  persons  is  declining  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  their  demand  has  to  be  met  ; but 
we  regret  it.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  have  much  better 
designs  than  these  in  their  showroom. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject,  we  may  con- 
gratulate the  firm  on  having  secured  West-End 
show  rooms  in  Mortimer-street,  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser who  wishes  to  go  where  he  can  have  the 
chance  of  finding  the  best  wall-papersin  London 
has  no  longer  to  undertake  a “ Sabbath  day’s 
journey"  to  Islington.  At  the  back  of  the 
new  premises  is  a long  show-room,  top-lighted 
in  a very  successful  manner,  the  wall  hung 
with  a simple  paper  in  a low  green,  designed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  finished  by  the 
frieze  of  which  the  design  is  illustrated  here, 
the  rich  tints  of  which  contrast  effectively 
with  the  sober  green  paper  below.  The  new 
showroom  will  probably  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  firm  as  well  as  a convenience  to  their 
clients. 


Land  Transfer. — At  the  Building  Societies’ 
Association's  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Cheltenham  on 
May  29  and  30  next,  two  papers  will  be  read  on  the 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  one  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory registration  of  title  and  the  other  against. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Cutler,  Secretary  of  the  West  London  Building 
Society,  will  read  the  first  paper,  and  the  second 
will  be  read  b/  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein,  solicitor. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  1 
Society. — The  annual  Report  of  the  Leeds  : 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  states  that , 
the  Council  have  pleasure  in  reporting  a con- 1 
siderable  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  1 
Society.  There  are  now  sixty-three  Members,  = 
forty-six  Associates,  and  twenty-six  Honorary  ’ 
Members  (a  total  of  134),  representing  an  in- 1 
crease  of  four  Members,  twelve  Associates,  and  ( 
seven  Honorary  Members.  The  following  j 
paragraph  in  the  Report  is  of  sufficient  interest  3 
for  quotation  : — 

“ The  Council  of  the  Society  raised  an  objection! 
to  the  assessor  for  the  new  baths  at  Bramley  and 
York-road,  Leeds,  nominated  by  the  Leeds  City: 
Authorities,  on  the  grounds  that  the  assessor  in 
such  a competition  should  be  an  expert  in  thei 
design  and  construction  of  baths.  The  Council  also  1 
suggested  the  names  of  some  architects  who  would; 
meet  with  their  approval  if  appointed  to  the  post  of 
adjudicator.  The  assessor,  though  verbally  express-: 
ing  his  willingness  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Leeds! 
Town  Clerk,  refused  to  withdraw  from  his  appoint- 1 
ment,  and  awarded  the  premiums.  The  Council  of: 
this  Society  laid  the  correspondence  with  the, 
assessor  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute! 
of  British  Architects,  asking  them  to  endorse  thei 
action  of  this  Society.  This  the  Council  of  thei 
Royal  Institute  refused  to  do,  stating  that  they: 
considered  it  sufficient  that  an  architect  on  being! 
appointed  an  assessor  in  any  competition  should! 
make  such  inquiries  as  would  qualify  him  to  judge: 
of  the  merits  of  the  designs  submitted,  whether  he: 
were  a specialist  in  the  particular  kind  of  building! 
to  be  erected  or  not.  The  Council  of  the  Society: 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute,  sayingi 
that  they  could  not  agree  with  them  in  their 
decision.” 

We  think  the  Institute  were  quite  right  in  their 
reply.  The  power  of  grasping  what  is  re-i 
quired  in  a special  form  of  building,  and  judg- 
ing whether  the  problem  has  been  solved  in 
the  best  way,  depends  much  more  on  thei 
mental  capacity  of  the  assessor  and  his  general; 
knowledge  of  plan,  design  and  structure,  than, 
on  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  himself  erected: 
a building  of  the  same  class.  Nor  does  thei 
fact  of  a man  having  erected  a building  of  a 
particular  class  necessarily  make  him  the  best: 
judge  of  the  designs  of  others.  He  may  have, 
built  a bad  one  himself. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — At1 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  held  on  April  24,  the  following 
officers  and  Members  of  Council  were  elected  :l 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.R.I.B.A.,i 
F.S.A.  ; Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gass, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont,  F.R.I.B.A. 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Paul  Ogden, 1 
F.R.I.B.A.  ; assistant  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Brown  ; Members  of  Council,  Messrs. 
B.  W.  H.  Brameld,  John  Ely,  F.R.I.B.A.,  E. 
Hewitt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  J.  S.  Hodgson,  J.  Horsfall,! 
F.R.I.B.A.,  J.  D.  Mould,  F.R.I.B.A.,  W.  A.  Royle, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  J.  H.  Woodhouse,  F.R  I.B.A.,  P.  S.! 
Worthington,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.  (Fellows)  ; and: 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Dunkerley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  A.  II. 
Mills,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Isaac  Taylor  (Associates). 
The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  stated  that  the: 
aggregate  membership  was  193 — viz.,  92 
Fellows,  52  Associates,  and  49  students — as 
against  a membership  of  182  at  the  date  of: 
the  last  report.  The  proposal  to  create  a 
Chair  of  Architecture  at  Owens  College  had 
received  much  and  careful  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
during  the  past  year  several  conferences  had 
been  held.  No  effort  would  be  spared  by 
the  Council  to  further  so  desirable  an  object. 
— It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Council  that  the  Manchester  Corporation  were 
contemplating  the  erection  of  the  Victoria  Baths 
in  High-street  without  first  inviting  architects 
in  practice  to  send  in  competitive  drawings, 
the  Council  passed  a resolution  which  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
the  city  architect  had  been  approved  by  the 
City  Council,  but  urged  that  it  was  desirable 
that  such  an  important  work  as  was  contem- 
plated in  the  erection  of  the  Victoria  Baths, 
involving  a large  expenditure,  should  be 
thrown  open  either  to  limited  competition  or 
generally  to  local  members  of  the  architectural 
profession.  The  examinations  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  north- 
western division  of  the  country  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  In  the  Preliminary  examinations 
forty-nine  students  were  examined,  and  thirty- 
four  passed.  In  the  Intermediate  examination 
twenty-two  were  examined,  and  thirteen 
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• passed.  Reports  of  the  Education  in  Archi- 
tecture Committee  and  of  the  Competitions, 

1 the  Library,  and  the  Students’  Committees 
were  appended.  A satisfactory  balance-sheet 
was  presented.  The  reports  and  financial 
. statement  were  adopted. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
; annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
1 Society  (Incorporated)  was  held  in  the  Law 
1 Library,  Cook-street,  on  the  21st  ult.,  the  chair 
1 being  occupied  by  Professor  Simpson.  The 
: Council,  in  their  annual  report,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  year  had  witnessed  the 
l second  attempt  to  provide  Liverpool  with  a 
i cathedral.  During  the  spring  of  1901  it  was 
I rumoured  that  a committee  of  prominent 
! Churchmen,  who  were  investigating  the 
advantages  of  the  various  sites,  had  decided  on 
i the  blunted  triangle  known  as  Monument- 
place  ; but  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  all  archi- 
: tects,  it  was  announced  that  they  had  selected 
I St.  James’ Mount.  The  Council  took  immediate 
| steps  to  protest : they  drafted  a Report  which 
1 was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  a special 
I meeting,  and  sent  to  the  Press  and  the 
1 members  of  the  Cathedral  Committee. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances  no  pro- 
1 test  could  be  made  at  the  public  meeting  held 
1 in  the  Town  Hall  on  June  17,  when  the  choice 
1 of  the  St.  James’  Mount  site  was  ratified.  The 
’ Council,  although  deeply  regretting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  meeting,  had  taken  no  further  steps 
to  oppose  what  was  evidently  the  wish  of  the 
1 majority  of  those  outside  the  profession.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Willink,  seconded  by 
1 Mr.  T.  E.  Eccles,  the  report  was  adopted. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 

I officers  of  the  Society  Mr.  John  Woolfall, 
! President ; Messrs.  T.  E.  Eccles  and  P.  C. 
'I  Thicknesse,  Vice-Presidents  ; Messrs.  Hast- 
5 well,  Grayson,  and  Gilbert  Fraser,  Hon. 

Secretaries  ; Messrs.  H.  L.  Beckwith  and 
h W.  G.  Dobie,  auditors  ; Messrs.  James  Dod, 
: Henry  Haitley,  E.  P.  Hinde,  E.  A.  Ould, 
S.  Pergin  Powell,  and  W.  E.  Willink,  Pro- 
: fessor  Simpson,  Mr.  E.  G.  Dickinson,  and 
V Mr.  Arnold  Thornely,  members  of  Council. 
[I  The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  members 

II  should  take  into  consideration  the  dealing  with 
) the  George’s  Dock  site,  which  was  one  of  the 

most  important  positions  in  Liverpool,  and  one 
1;  that  concerned  everybody,  especially  architects. 
|l  He  explained  that  the  Estate  Committee  had 
j:  been  asked  to  receive  a deputation  of  the 

i Society,  so  that  the  views  of  the  members  could 
1 be  laid  before  the  Committee.  A formal  reply 
I had  not  been  received,  but  he  understood  that 
I the  Committee  were  willing  to  receive  the 

deputation.  Mr.  Willink  briefly  explained  the 
I:  details  of  the  plan  which  had  been  prepared. 
||  After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Pro- 

I fessor  Simpson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson, 
It  and  adopted — "That  this  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
1;  pool  Architectural  Society  approves  the  sugges- 

II  tion  of  the  Council,  that  the  whole  space,  or  as 
! much  as  possible,  should  be  left  open,  between 

I the  continuations  of  Water-street  and  Bruns- 
1,  wick-street,  and  that  a wide  building  should  be 
^ built  on  the  north  side  to  balance  the  Dock 
ji  Offices."  Messrs.  P.  C.  Thicknesse,  A. 
] Thornely,  and  Professor  Simpson  were  elected 
I!  to  form  the  deputation.  A vote  of  thanks  to 
I;  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings, 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 

II  Society.— On  April  24  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer, 
landscape  gardener,  read  a paper  before  the 

I:  Society  at  the  Athenaium,  Exeter,  on  “ Garden- 
1 making.”  He  said  that  unfortunately  architects 
1 and  landscape  gardeners  did  not  always  work 
1 in  harmony  together.  The  architect  who 
I:  designed  a handsome  building  and  the  land- 

ii  scape  gardener  or  garden  architect  who 
I:  designed  a garden  were  generally  both 
ii  actuated  by  the  very  laudable  desire  of  making 
ii  the  most  of  their  profession.  This  was  as  it 

i should  be,  and  by  working  hand  in  hand,  as  it 

ii  were,  the  work  of  one  might  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  even  enhanced  by  the  work  of 

I the  other.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happened 
I:  that  the  architect  who  designed,  say,  a mansion 
i and  superintended  its  erection  laid  out  not  only 
I the  immediate  surroundings  of  that  mansion, 
but  the  whole  of  the  grounds  as  well.  In 
C ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  such 
j procedure  must  prove  disastrous  unless  the 
I architect  was  also  a specialist  in  horticulture' 

| Designing  a garden  did  not  depend  merely  on 
, che  rules  of  architectural  symmetry  or  hard 
1 and  fast  rules  of  design.  Though  in  a large 
; garden  adjoining  a mansion  the  immediate 
surroundings  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  in 
1 harmony  with  the  style  and  character  of  the 
1 building,  the  principal  and  the  most  pleasing 


effects  of  every  garden  could  never  be  attained 
by  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar,  or  any  other  dead 
material  ; but  must  in  all  cases  depend  on  the 
living  and  ever-changing  materials  of  grass, 
shrubs,  trees,  flowers,  &c.,  combined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a pleasing  picture,  not  only  in 
themselves  but  also  as  a whole,  and  to  amal- 
gamate and  blend  harmoniously  even  with  the 
landscape  beyond  the  garden.  Without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
generally,  no  architect  could  design  a good 
garden.  His  garden  might  look  all  right  im- 
mediately after  completion,  but  what  would  it 
be  like,  say,  five  or  ten  years  hence,  when  the 
trees  and  shrubs  had  assumed  larger  propor- 
tions ? The  material  of  which  a mansion  was 
built  changed  neither  in  size  nor  in  shape,  but 
the  material  of  which  a garden  was  composed 
changed  in  both,  and  thus  made  it  necessary  for 
the  designer  to  look  many  years  ahead.  He 
would  most  emphatically  maintain  that  no  good 
garden  could  be  designed  without  its  de- 
signer having  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
plants  to  be  used  and  the  effect  which  they 
would  produce,  not  only  immediately,  but, 
say,  ten  years  or  more  after  the  work  was 
complete.  Some  few  years  ago  he  read  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  “ The  Formal  Garden,” 
written  by  an  architect,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
in  it  a sentence  to  the  following  effect  : — 

“ For  the  designer  of  a garden  it  i3  no  more 
necessary  to  know  anything  about  plants  than  it  is 
necessary  for  a bricklayer  to  know  how  his  bricks 
were  manufactured.” 

He  had  nothing  to  say  against  a formal  garden 
in  the  right  place  ; but  a formal  garden,  or 
any  other  garden,  arranged  on  such  lines  as 
those  quoted  above,  without  a knowledge  of 
plants,  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  never  anything 
else  but  an  absurdity.  He  would  not  condemn 
formal  gardening  altogether.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  small 
gardens  a more  or  less  regular  shape,  and  also 
in  large  gardens  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  house  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
regular  style  of  the  house,  and  the  transition 
from  the  regular  to  the  irregular  style  should 
be  a gradual  one.  Since  the  architect  and  the 
landscape-gardener  necessarily  looked  upon 
their  respective  work  from  entirely  different 
standpoints,  it  was  only  right  and  just  that 
when  a new  garden  was  to  be  designed  in  con- 
junction with  a new  house,  the  architect  and 
the  landscape-gardener  should  compare  notes 
and  then  work  hand  in  hand.  But  for  an  archi- 
tect alone  to  lay  out  a garden  was,  he  thought, 
as  grave  a mistake  as  it  would  be  to  employ 
a landscape-gardener  to  design  a cathedral. 
To  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  whether  a 
garden  should  be  in  the  geometrical  regular 
style,  or  in  the  natural  style  was  impossible. 
It  was  not  merely  a matter  of  taste,  but  must 
largely  depend  on  existing  circumstances  and 
especially  on  the  surroundings.  But  broadly 
speaking,  he  thought  that  of  modern  gardens 
the  most  pleasing  ones  were  those  which  did 
not  too  rigidly  adhere  to  either  the  geometrical 
or  the  natural  style,  but  were  a pleasing  com- 
bination of  both,  and  were,  above  all,  in 
thorough  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
When  a sudden  change  is  introduced  there 
should  be  a visible  motive  forming,  as  it  were, 
a connecting  link  between  the  different  styles, 
which  would  otherwise  give  the  garden  the 
appearance  of  being  the  property  not  of  one 
man  but  of  different  owners.  Not  contraction 
within  narrow  limits,  but  expansion  must  be 
the  aim,  and  if  by  skilful  treatment  they  could 
introduce  an  artificial  perspective,  a compara- 
tively small  garden  might  not  only  be  made  to 
appear  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  but 
might  be  actually  amalgamated  with  the  distant 
landscape  beyond, a result  which  in  most  cases 
would  be  found  most  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  In  order  to  give  a better  idea  of 
the  development  of  garden  design  and  of  the 
various  styles  of  gardens  he  could  not  do  better 
than  show  on  the  screen  a series  of  pictures  of 
ancient  and  modern  gardens,  which  more 
clearly  than  words  would  illustrate  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid.  [A  large  number  of  lantern 
slides  were  then  exhibited  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Meyer,  showing  gardens  in  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  most  modern  styles, 
and  included  among  others  ancient  Egyptian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Roman  gardens, 
gardens  of  the  Renaissance  period,  modern 
English,  French,  German,  and  Swiss  gardens, 
various  styles  of  terraces  (including  the  “ undu- 
lating ” terrace),  and  lastly  a number  of  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  rock  and  water  gardens 
of  Mr.  Meyer’s  own  designing,  and  laid  out  and 


planted  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  & Son,  of 
Exeter.] 

York  Architectural  Society.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  the 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows  :— President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Channon, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Vice-presidents,  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Burleigh  and  T.Monkman  ; committee,  Messrr. 
S.  Needham,  E.  A.  Pollard,  A.  G.  Toomes, 
J.  W.  Biscomb,  and  H.  C.  Cannell.  The  hon. 
treasurer  is  Mr.  T.  Monkman  ; hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Frank  Ranly  ; and  hon.  librarian,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Highmoor. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
On  Saturday,  April  26,  a large  party  of  the 
members  were  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  to  visit  the  Trinity 
House  Depot  at  Blackwall.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  super- 
intendent, and  other  officers,  a complete 
inspection  was  made.  The  party  also  went  on 
board  the  lightship  lying  alongside  the  wharf, 
the  hot-air  engines  for  air  compressing  and  the 
other  appliances  being  shown  in  operation. 
After  leaving  the  wharf  the  party  proceeded  to 
Green’s  dry  dock,  and  were  shown  over  the 
Trinity  House  T.S.S.  Irene.  The  workshops 
consist  of  superintendent’s  and  clerks’  offices, 
engine  house,  carpenters’  and  patternmakers’, 
smiths’,  boilermakers’,  coppersmiths’,  lamp- 
makers',  fitting  and  erecting  shops,  chain 
cable,  and  general  proving  house,  and 
gasworks  for  making  oil  gas,  and 
compressing  it  for  buoy  illumination.  The 
plant  consists  of  a 16-n.h.p.  horizontal  non- 
condensing steam-engine,  and  tools  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  suitable  for  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  service.  The  works  executed 
include  repairs  to  the  machinery  of  the  Cor- 
poration’s steam  vessels  (eleven  in  number), 
the  illuminating  and  fog  signal  machinery  and 
apparatus  of  lighthouses,  light  vessels,  and 
lighted  beacons  and  buoys  ; repairs  to  day 
beacons  and  buoys  ; conversion  of  worn  chain 
cables  from  light  vessels  to  buoy  service,  &c. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  is,  on  an 
average,  about  150.  A io-ton  steam  travelling 
crane  is  employed  for  lifting  the  buoys,  sinkers 
and  other  heavy  weights.  The  buoy  store  is 
surmounted  by  two  lighthouse  lanterns,  which 
are  used  for  experimental  purposes  in  con- 
nexion with  lights  and  fog  signals.  Imme- 
diately above  the  buoy  store  is  a long,  dark 
chamber,  used  in  testing  photometrically  the 
powers  of  different  kinds  of  burners  and  appa- 
ratus. A wrought-iron  crane  is  attached  to  one 
of  the  lanterns  for  firing  explosive  fog-signal 
charges,  electrically.  At  the  next  meeting  on 
May  2,  a paper  “On  Some  Factors  in  Colonial 
Railway  Construction  ’’  is  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Rugg  ; and  on  Saturday,  May  10,  a 
visit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Works  at  Stratford. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  on  Monday  next  to  elect  the 
Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  the  current  year. 
The  Chairman  will  move— That,  subject  to 
his  Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  for  the  promotion  of  architecture 
be  presented  this  year  to  Mr.  Thomas  Edward 
Collcutt  for  his  work  as  an  architect. 

The  annual  general  meeting  will  then  be 
held.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Institute  will 
be  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a form  of 
agreement  and  schedule  of  conditions  for 
building  contracts  for  use  where  quantities 
form  part  of  the  contract,  the  document  being 
based  on  the  form  now  in  use  with  such 
variations  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  new  form.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  clauses  of  the  existing  form  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  Practice  Standing 
Committee  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  purpose, 
the  alterations  and  additions  being  printed  in 
italics  : — . . 

1.  The  works  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  and  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  architect,  in  accordance  with 
the  said  drawings  and  specification  and  bills 
of  quantities , and  in  accordance  with  such 
further  drawings,  details,  and  instructions  in 
explanation  of  the  same  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  given  by  the  architect.  . . . The  con- 
tract drawings  and  specification  and  the  priced 
bills  of  quantities  shall  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  architect,  and  shall  be  produced  by  him 
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at  his  office  as  and  when  required  by  the 
employer  or  by  the  contractor. 

3.  The  contractor  shall  on  the  signing  hereof 
furnish  the  architect  with  the  fully  priced  bills 
of  quantities  for  his  use  or  that  of  the  surveyor 
appointed  as  in  Clause  13  hereof,  and  for  the 
purposes  only  of  this  contract. 

Clause  13. — The  penultimate  sentence  to 
read  : — 

The  variations  shall  be  valued  at  the  rates 
contained  in  the  priced  bills  of  quantities , or, 
where  the  same  may  not  apply,  at  rates  pro- 
portionate to  the  prices  therein  contained. 

27.  The  words  “ prime  cost  ” or  the  initials 
P.C.  applied  in  the  specification  and  bills  of 
quantities  to  goods  to  be  obtained  and  fixed  by 
me  contractor,  shall  mean,  unless  otherwise 
stated  in  the  specification  or  bills  of  quantities, 
the  sum  paid  to  the  merchant  after  deducting  all 
trade  discount  ifor  such  goods  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  delivery,  but  not  deducting  discount 
for  cash,  and  such  sum  shall  be  exclusive  of 
special  carriage,  the  cost  of  fixing,  and  con- 
tractor’s profit. 

28.  The  commencement  of  the  clause  to 
read  : — 

The  provisional  sums  mentioned  in  the 
specification  and  bills  of  quantities  for  materials 
to  be  supplied  or  for  work  to  be  performed  by 
special  artists  or  tradesmen.  &c. 

Such  slight  changes  as  are  required  in  the 
preamble  and  agreement  clauses  will  be  called 
attention  to  at  the  meeting. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londo'n 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  2,515/.  and  7,210/. 
for  paving  works,  and  to  sanction  a loan  of 
7.295'- 

Trafalgar-square.— On  the  Report  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee, 

Mr.  Beachcrolt  asked  whether  something 
could  not  be  done  to  mitigate  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  the  hoarding  in  Trafalgar-square, 
which  would  be  in  existence  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months. 

Mr.  Robinson  replied  that  he  would  com- 
municate with  the  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  also  suggested  that  the  Parks 
Committee  and  the  Office  of  Works  should  do 
something  in  the  way  of  floral  decoration  in 
Trafalgar-square  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coro- 
nation. 

Mr.  Robinson  promised  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  matter. 

The  Works  Department. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended  that  the  erection  of  a 
fire  brigade  station  at  Mile  End  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Works  Committee  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  10,163/. 

Mr.  Goodrich  moved  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  advertising  for  tenders.  Money 
would  be  saved  by  putting  the  work  out  to 
contract. 

Mr.  Fletcher  seconded  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  not  a class  of  work 
which  should  be  given  to  the  Committee,  in 
view  of  the  great  losses  already  made  by  that 
Department  in  carrying  out  building  works. 

Mr.  Torrance  said  the  Department  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
the  criticisms  they  had  just  heard  were  very 
unfair. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Mr.  Torrance's  last 
remarks  were  not  correct.  At  New  Cross 
fire  station,  erected  by  the  Department,  the 
excess  was  3,000/.  over  the  estimates,  and  at 
Whitefriars  the  excess  was  2,000/.  over  the 
estimate.  There  were  two  fire  stations  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  Department  at  a cost 
below  the  estimates,  but  the  total  in  all  fire 
brigade  work  was  against  the  Department. 

Mr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  the  Council  had 
recently  reaffirmed  its  determination  to  have  a 
Works  Department,  and  if  that  Department 
was  to  enter  successfully  upon  its  new  career 
it  must  have  work  given  to  it.  The  Depart- 
ment had  in  the  past  carried  out  splendid  work 
for  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  and  he 
hoped  the  Council  would  support  their 
recommendation. 

Upon  a show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Works  Manager.  — The  Council  on 
January  28  last  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
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W.  Adams,  manager  of  works,  as  from  a date 
to  be  thereafter  fixed.  The  General  Purposes 
Committee  now  recommended  that  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Adams  should  date  from  May  31 
next. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Road  Opening  in  Piccadilly. — On  the  Report 
of  the  Improvements  Committee, 

Captain  Hemphill  complained  that  the  new 
extension  of  the  roadway  in  Piccadilly  had 
been  opened  up  a short  time  after  it  was  laid 
down,  and  asked  who  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Davies,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  the  work  had  been  done  by  an  electric 
lighting  company  under  the  orders  of  the  City 
of  Westminster  Council.  It  had,  however, 
been  arranged  that  no  further  work  of  the 
kind  should  be  done  until  after  the  Coronation. 

Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement.  — The 
Improvements  Committee  reported  that  the 
hoarding  and  shoring  in  connexion  with  this 
improvement,  as  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department,  amounted  up  to  the  present  to 
479/.,  while  the  sale  of  old  materials  realised 
1,127/. 

Sewer  Work. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  expenditure  of  359/.  19s.  3d.  incurred 
in  excess  of  the  vote  of  13,115/.  passed  for  the 
extension  of  the  middle-level  sewer,  and  the 
construction  of  a new  sewer  in  Scrubs-lane  as 
well  as  a length  of  sewer  in  connexion  with 
an  overflow  from  the  Counter’s-creek  sewer, 
be  sanctioned. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
further  sum  of  855/.  8s.  6d.  be  sanctioned  for 
repairs  to  the  middle-level  sewer  between  Old 
Ford  and  the  Abbey-mills  pumping-station, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  2,217/.  4s.  5d.  in- 
curred in  repairing  damage  done  by  an  ex- 
plosion to  the  Wick-lane  branch  sewer  near 
Smeed-road,  Old  Ford,  be  sanctioned. 

Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre. — The  Theatres 
and  Music-halls  Committee  reported  that  the 
Council’s  suggestions  for  improving  the  struc- 
tural conditions  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
Theatre  were  either  in  hand  or  had  been 
carried  out.  Plans  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Woodrow,  showing  new 
refreshment-bar  accommodation  in  connexion 
with  the  gallery  and  circle.  It  was  intended 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  area  of  the  bar 
accommodation.  On  the  ground  floor  it  was 
proposed  to  convert  the  space  beneath  the 
circle  entrance  stairs  into  an  early  entrance 
to  the  pit.  The  Committee  recommended  the 
Council  to  approve  these  arrangements. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Marlborough  Theatre.  — The  Committee 
further  reported  that  new  plans  had  been 
submitted  for  the  proposed  Holloway  Theatre 
in  Holloway-road,  which  was  now  intended  to 
be  known  as  the  Marlborough  Theatre. 
Alterations  in  the  plans  had  been  rendered 
necessary  owing  to  the  new  regulations  of  the 
Council.  If  Macready-place  were  not  used  as 
a carriage-way,  the  site  would  comply  with  the 
regulations.  The  theatre  would  accommodate 
2,380  persons,  viz.,  1,886  seated  and  494 
standing.  It  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Council  approved  the  amended  plans. 

Montpelier  Music-hall. — It  had  been  reported 
to  the  Committee  that  during  a performance  at 
the  Montpelier  Music-hall,  Newington,  on  the 
evening  of  April  18,  the  exit  doors  at  the  end 
of  the  passages  leading  from  the  stage  and 
stalls  and  from  the  centre  of  the  hall  were 
chained  and  padlocked.  The  Committee  ob- 
served that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  how  important  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  safety  that  the  exit  doors  at  places  of 
public  entertainment  should  not  be  fastened 
while  the  public  were  in  the  building,  except  in 
such  a manner  as  to  allow  them  to  open  auto- 
matically on  pressure  being  applied  to  them 
from  within.  The  Council  authorised  the 
Committee  to  serve  a notice  under  the  forty- 
fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  1882. 

Office  Accommodation. — The  Establishments 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Council  do 
take  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  determin- 
able by  the  Council  at  the  end  of  seven  or 
fourteen  years,  certain  accommodation  on  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  of  the  premises, 
19,  Charing  Cross-road,  at  a rent  of  750/.  a 
year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  that  the 
Council  already  paid  19,000/.  per  annum  in  the 
way  of  rent,  and  they  occupied  eighteen 
premises  other  than  the  County  Hall. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


Central  Store , Millbank  Estate. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Housing  Committee,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  estimate  of  900/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a central  store  on  ; 
the  Millbank  estate  be  approved  ; that  the  work  ] 
of  constructing  the  building  be  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  & Co.  on  the  same 
schedule  of  prices  as  that  at  which  they  are 
erecting  the  remaining  dwellings  on  the  ■ 
estate  ; that  the  work  be  done  as  an  extra  upon 
the  present  contract  with  Messrs.  Spencer,  | 
Santo,  & Co.  ; and  that  the  Housing  of  the  ! 
Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to 
at  once  put  the  work  in  hand  on  the  terms  | 
mentioned. 

Tramway  Tenders. — The  following  recom-  fl 
mendations  of  the  Highways  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  estimate  for  1,800/.  on  capital  account 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; | 
and  that  the  Highways  Committee  be  authorised  to 
expend,  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  for  || 
electrical  traction  of  the  London  County  Council  ;| 
tramways,  a sum  not  exceeding  that  amount  in  ] 
lowering  the  carriage-way  of  Clapham-road  under  > 
the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  bridge,  | 
and  in  repaving  with  new  wood  blocks  the  portion  1 
of  the  carriage-way  outside  the  tramway  tracks. 
That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Griffiths  & Co.  to  carry  | 
out,  for  the  sum  of  1,712/.  2s.,  the  work  above  JJ 
specified,  in  accordance  with  the  specification  pre-  , 
pared  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  Council’s  consulting  j 
electrical  engineer,  be  accepted." 

“That  the  arrangement  with  Messrs.  P.  & W.  I 
Maclellan,  Ltd,  and  with  Mr.  Leonard  Cooper,  H 
made  by  the  Highways  Committee,  relative  to  the 
supply  of  track  rails  and  patent  sole  plates  required  j 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  for  electrical  H 
traction  of  further  portions  of  the  London  County  | 
Council  tramways,  be  confirmed  ; and  that  the  ex-  t 
penditure  on  capital  account  of  the  sum  of  614/.  in  j 
connexion  with  the  matter  be  approved.” 

Rotherliithe  Tunnel  Rehousing. — The  Hous-  11 
ing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  re- 
ported that  Winchelsea-buildings,  Swan-lane,  , 
Rotherhithe,  would  rehouse  200  persons  dis-  | 
placed  by  the  construction  of  the  Rotherhithe  j 
and  Ratcliff  Tunnel.  The  Secretary  of  State  • 
had  now  approved  plans  for  the  erection  of  *(| 
two  other  blocks,  to  be  known  as  Rye  and  j 
Sandwich  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  , 
a further  400  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  j 
16|75°/.  A tender  to  do  the  work  for  16,184/.  I 
had  been  received. 

The  consideration  of  the  Committee’s  recom- 1 
mendations  was  deferred. 

Other  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the  , 
Council  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON  | 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 1 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  j 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Woolwich. — A one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore- 1 
court  of  No.  46,  Plumstead-road,  Plumstead  (Messrs.  I 
Church,  Quick,  & Whincop  for  Mr.  G.  C.  Realff  and! 
Mr.  B.  H.  de  Bertodano). — Consent. 

Nor  wood f — Two  additions  to  the  Norwood  I 
Technical  Institute,  Knight’s  Hill-road,  Norwood,  at  f] 
the  corner  of  Chapel-road  (Mr.  P.  L.  Waterhouse! 
for  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Council).! 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Islington,  South. f — Retention  of  a dynamo  shedfl 
and  an  oil  shed  on  the  east  side  of  Tyndale-mews,  :| 
Rssex-road,  Islington  (Messrs.  Douglas,  Young,  &1 
Co.  for  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  & Son,  Limited). — Con-| 
sent. 

Hoxlon. — A block  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  ofl 
Shepherdess-walk,  Hoxton,  with  the  external  walls:; 
of  such  buildings  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis-  fl 
tance  from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  a 
of  Underwood-row,  Underwood -street,  and  Nile-! 
street  (Messrs.  F.  Chambers  & Son  for  Mr.  F.  jJ 
Chambers). — Refused. 

Bethnal  Green,  South  West. — A two-story  ware-1 
house  building  commenced  to  be  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  Prince’s-court,  Brick-lane,  Bethnal*. 
Green  (Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove  for  Mr.  R.  Button).— 
Refused. 

Projection  and  Construction  of  Gangway.  I 

Cily. — An  iron  and  concrete  gangway  acrossi 
Falcon-avenue,  to  connect,  at  the  first  floor  level,  a 
block  of  warehouses  known  as  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11J 
Falcon-street,  with  No.  6,  Falcon-avenue  (Mr.  A.  EJ 
Pridmore  for  Messrs.  Olnev,  Amsden  and  Sons).— 

I Consent. 
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Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  conversion  into 
bachelors’  chambers  of  the  portion  above  the  ground 
floor  of  a building  known  as  Hanover-buildings, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  J.  Sawyer  for  the  Assets 
Realisation  Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  O.  E- 
Winter,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out  of 
a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation  of 
Lymington-road,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead  (for 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hamp- 
stead). . . . That  the  name  Lymington-road  (in 
continuation)  be  approved  for  the  new  street. — 
Consent. 

J Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F. 
Newman  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out 
of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Streatham- 
lodge  Estate,  Streatham-high-road,  Streatham,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  portions  of 
Streatham-high-road,  Hermitage-lane  and  Streat- 
ham-common-south  (for  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Du-Cane). 
. . . . That  the  names  Braxted-road,  (Baldry-gar- 
dens  (in  continuation),  Heybridge-avenue,  Fontaine- 
street,  Welldale-street,  Tiptree-street,  Coulthurst- 
street,  and  Strathbrook-road,  be  approved  for  the 
new  streets. — Agreed. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Greenwich. — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a licence 
under  section  122  of  the  Act,  to  Mr.  W.  Richardson, 
for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  on  low-lying  land 
situate  at  Bostal-lane,  Abbey  Wood  (Mr.  J.  O.  Cook). 
— Agreed. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


Correspondence. 


KE  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

J Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  issue  of  April  5 a 
report  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
before  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  on  “ Ancient 
Lights,”  may  we  ask  if  you  could  spare  us  a little 
of  your  valuable  space  to  add  a few  remarks  on  the 
same  subject. 

We  should  like  to  add  another  instance  from  our 
personal  experience  to  those  already  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  emphasise  the  advisability  of  the 
revision  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  regarding  this 
important  matter. 

We  refer  to  the  case  of  Parker  v.  Stanley  & Co., 
heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  and  fully  reported 
in  your  issue  of  February  15  last,  in  which  case  we 
were  acting  as  architects  for  the  defendants. 

The  Judge  granted  a mandatory  injunction  to 
pull  down  to  the  level  of  the  previous  building, 
because  the  plaintiff,  being  a photographer,  required 
special  light.  This  has  now  been  done,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  premises.  The  Judge,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  (as  reported  in  your  paper)  “ he 
thought  he  should  have  found  that  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses there  had  been  no  such  substantial  diminution 
of  light  by  the  new  building  as  to  have  justified  him 
tin  granting  such  an  order.” 

The  judgment  appears  particularly  hard,  as  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  have  only  been  used  as  a photo- 
graphic studio  since  1890,  and  therefore  do  not  con- 
stitute an  ancient  special  light. 

i Surely  if  it  takes  twenty  years  to  obtain  an 
ordinary  right  of  light,  it  should  take  equally  as  long 
ito  obtain  a special  right. 

1 We  venture  to  think  this  is  another  instance  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  a reform  in  the  laws  of  light 
and  air.  Hayward  & Maynard. 


CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX. 

Sir, — As  a lover  of  Caudebec-en-Caux,  which  I 
have  twice  visited,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr. 
Hornblower  to  publish  his  sketch  ? 

Any  one  dispensing  with  frequent  joints  will,  if 
he  live  long  enough,  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
about  the  wisdom  of  frequent  jointing  of  stone- 
work. E.  Swinfen  Harris. 


BATTERSEA  WORKING-CLASS  HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

SIR,— Referring  to  the  interesting  collection  of 
irawiDgs  in  the  above  competition,  it  is  pleasing  to 
lote  that  the  first  premiated  drawings  are  in  pencil 
ind  are  done  in  a most  workmanlike  fashion.  It  is 
fo  be  hoped  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  that 
committees  will  stipulate  in  their  instructions, 
[although  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  Battersea 
pompetition),  that  only  pencil  drawings  will  be 
lequired,  which,  as  I stated  in  your  issue  of 
[larch  1,  would  be  a benefit  to  committees  and 
;ompetitor3,  thus  affording  more  time  for  the  com- 
petitor to  submit  to  a committee  a much  better 
bought-out  set  of  drawings.  Architect. 
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PART  II— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  16. — The  Design  of  Drainage 
Schemes. 

OME  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  design  of  drainage 
schemes  have  been  discussed  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  and  the  following  rules  are, 
in  the  main,  a recapitulation  of  these  points  in 
a succinct  form  : — 

1.  Intercept  every  main  drain  from  the 
sewer  by  means  of  a water-seal  trap,  fixed  in 
an  intercepting  chamber  or  (in  a small  scheme) 
at  the  foot  of  a pipe  shaft,  the  trap  to  be  as 
near  the  sewer  as  possible. 

2.  In  large  schemes,  divide  the  drains  into 
main  and  subsidiary  sections,  the  latter  being 
intercepted  from  the  former  ; this  is  impera- 
tive in  the  case  of  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases. 

3.  Construct  manholes  at  all  changes  of 
direction  and  gradient  in  main  drains,  and  at 
all  important  junctions  ; it  is  a good  plan  to 
run  all  branch  drains  to  junction-chambers, 
instead  of  using  pipe  junctions. 

4.  Lay  every  drain  from  manhole  to  man- 
hole in  a perfectly  straight  line  both  as  regards 
direction  and  gradient  ; in  short  branch-drains 
a certain  amount  of  curvature  cannot  always 
be  avoided. 

5.  Adopt  self-cleansing  gradients  wherever 
possible,  not  exceeding  1 in  12  for  4-in.  stone- 
ware drains,  1 in  17  for  5-in.,  and  1 in  23  for 
6-in.  ; for  iron  drains  the  gradients  may  be 
quicker.  If  the  amount  of  fall  is  inadequate, 
give  the  branch  drains  as  much  fall  as  possible 
and  provide  flushing  apparatus  for  the  main. 

6.  Regulate  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  according 
to  the  amount  of  sewage  they  have  to  convey, 
or  as  nearly  thereto  as  the  local  by-laws  allow. 

7.  Disconnect  all  waste-pipes  (except  those 
from  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  and  urinals)  and 
all  rainwater  pipes  discharging  into  sewage 
drains,  by  means  of  suitable  water-seal  traps, 
and  trap  all  surface-water  inlets  to  sewage- 
drains. 

8.  Reduce  the  number  of  branch-drains  and 
traps  as  much  as  possible  by  discharging  two 
or  more  pipes  into  or  over  each  gully  : two  or 
more  waste-pipes,  rainwater  pipes,  or  surface- 
water  gullies,  at  a short  distance  from  each 
other,  may  often  be  connected  by  branch- 
drains,  (ventilated  at  each  end)  to  a single  trap 
placed  in  a convenient  position. 

o.  Ventilate  every  main  and  subsidiary 
drainage  section  by  means  of  two  openings, 
each  approximately  equal  in  area  to  the  cross 
section  of  the  drain,  one  opening  to  be  near 
the  intercepting  trap  and  the  other  at  the  head 
of  the  drain  ; a soilpipc  from  a water-closet, 
slop-sink,  or  urinal  may  be  used  for  one  of 
these  openings,  but  if  such  a pipe  is  not  avail- 
able, a special  ventilation-shaft  ought  to  be 
provided. 

10.  Drains  must  not  pass  under  buildings, 
except  where  an  external  course  is  impossible. 

Many  districts  are  now  sewered  on  the 
“ separate  ” system,  that  is  to  say,  separate 
sewers  are  laid  for  sewage  and  surface-water 
respectively.  If  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
1892,  has  been  adopted,  the  Local  Authority 
can  compel  a person  laying  out  a new  street  to 
construct  separate  sewers,  but  there  does  not 


appear  to  be  any  law  by  which  a building- 
owner  can  be  compelled  to  lay  separate  drains. 
Few,  persons,  however,  are  willing  to  enter 
into  litigation  with  a Local  Authority,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  where  dual 
sewers  exist,  dual  drains  will  be  laid  by  the 
building-owner.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
separate  system  is  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  proper  at  the  outfall  works  is  more 
constant,  both  in  quantity  and  composition, 
than  when  surface  - water  is  admitted  to 
the  same  conduit  as  the  sewage  ; the 
process  of  purification  or  disposal  can  therefore 
be  more  thoroughly  and  more  economically 
carried  out.  This  argument  applies  with 
equal  force  to  private  sewage-disposal  works. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  sewers  may  be 
of  smaller  capacity,  as  provision  has  not  to 
be  made  for  any  large  amount  of  storm- 
water. The  surface-water  conduits  do  not  add 
very  materially  to  the  cost  of  a sewerage 
scheme,  as  they  can  usually  be  divided  into 
a number  of  small  sections  with  different 
points  of  discharge  into  the  watercourses  of 
the  district. 

The  separation  of  surface-water  and  sewage 
is  not  in  any  case  complete.  Some  portion 
of  the  surface-water,  such  as  that  from  areas 
and  back  yards,  is  usually  conveyed  to  the 
sewage  conduit. 

In  the  case  of  an  isolated  building  or  group 
of  buildings,  the  sewage  from  which  must  be 
purified  before  its  discharge  into  a watercourse, 
the  separate  system  possesses  distinct  advan- 
tages. If  rainwater  is  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
separation  of  some  portion  of  the  surface-water 
from  the  sewage  is  a necessity.  In  such  cases 
the  rainwater  from  the  roofs  is  usually  con- 
veyed by  a separate  system  of  drains  to  an 
underground  tank,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to 
a cistern  in  the  building.  Sometimes  a special 
catch-water  area  is  formed  with  cement-con- 
crete at  some  distance  from  the  building,  and 
the  rain  falling  on  this  area  is  conveyed  to  a 
storage  tank.  As  a rule,  however,  the  roof 
of  the  building  is  utilised  for  the  purpose,  and 
two  sets  of  drains—for  sewage  and  rainwater 
respectively — must  be  laid.  Unless  these  con- 
duits are  carefully  designed,  there  is  a danger 
of  a sewage-drain  being  connected  to  the 
rainwater-drain.  In  one  case,  which  was 
brought  to  the  writer’s  notice,  the  rainwater 
was  stored  in  an  underground  tank  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  gradually  deteriorated  in  quality 
until  it  was  unfit  for  use.  After  carelul  ex- 
amination, it  was  discovered  that  the  drain 
from  the  water-closet  had  been  connected  to 
the  rainwater  system  ! This  was  a new  house, 
and  if  a mistake  of  this  kind  can  be  made 
during  construction,  it  can  certainly  be  made 
during  subsequent  alterations  when  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  drains  have  been  forgotten. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  the  design  of  a 
drainage  scheme  when  the  rain-water  is  stored 
for  domestic  use.  The  sewage  drains  must  be 
absolutely  watertight,  so  as  to  avoid  contami- 
nation of  the  soil,  and  ought  to  be  of  cast-iron, 
surrounded  with  concrete.  Manholes  are 
absolutely  necessary  at  all  changes  of  direction, 
so  that  the  course  of  the  sewage  drains  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken  or  forgotten.  Rain-water 
drains  are  usually  constructed  of  stoneware,  as 
iron  soon  corrodes  under  the  influence  of  soft 
water.  They  ought  to  be  surrounded  with 
concrete,  to  prevent  infiltration  from  manured 
gardens,  and  laid  at  a higher  level  than  the 
sewage  drains.  It  is  a good  plan  to  lay  the 
rain-water  drains  further  from  the  building 
than  the  sewage  drains,  the  branches  to  the 
former  passing  over  the  latter.  Manholes,  with 
airtight  covers,  ought  to  be  provided,  so  that 
the  drains  can  be  easily  inspected  and  cleansed. 
The  rain-water  pipes  will  serve  as  ventilators. 
The  overflow  from  the  tank  is  olten  connected 
to  the  sewage  drain  ; but  where  this  is  done 
aerial  communication  must  be  prevented  by 
means  of  a well- ventilated  intercepting 
chamber  and  trap. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  a system  of  drainage  is  the  level  of  the 
sewer  or  other  point  of  discharge.  The  invert 
of  a sewer  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  taking 
levels  at  two  adjacent  manholes  ; the  distance 
between  the  manholes  must  be  measured,  and 
the  level  of  any  intermediate  point  can  then  be 
calculated  arithmetically  or  obtained  graphi- 
cally by  plotting  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
sewer.  The  invert  of  the  drain  must  be  above 
the  invert  of  the  sewer  ; as  a general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  junction  ought  to  be 
entirely  above  the  lowest  third  of  the  height 
of  a pipe-sewer.  This  leaves  the  mouth  of  the 
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drain  clear  when  the  sewer  is  charged  to  its 
normal  depth.  If  the  inverts  of  the  drain  and 
sewer  are  at  or  near  the  same  level,  there  is 
necessarily  a certain  amount  of  backwater  in 
the  drain,  and  this  retards  the  flow  and 
tends  to  produce  deposits.  A further  dis- 
advantage is  that  the  drain  may  be  entirely 
filled  with  backwater  for  some  distance  in  the 
case  of  an  abnormal  flow  in  the  sewer,  such  as 
may  occur  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  during 
heavy  rains,  or  as  the  result  of  sewer  flushing. 
If,  for  example,  a 4-in.  drain  with  a gradient  of 
1 in  40  is  connected  to  an  18-in.  sewer  in  such 
a manner  that  the  inverts  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion are  at  the  same  level,  the  drain  will  be 
entirely  filled  with  sewage  for  a distance  of 
nearly  17  ft.,  when  thesewer  is  half  full,  and  the 
backwater  will  extend  to  a distance  of  30  ft.  ; 
when  the  sewer  is  three-fourths  full,  the  back- 
water will  extend  to  a distance  of  45  ft.  up  the 
drain,  and  of  this  length  nearly  32  ft.  will  be 
fully  charged.  As  the  intercepting  traps  of 
house-drains  are  usually  less  than  25  ft. 
from  the  sewer,  the  sewage  will,  under  such 
conditions,  rise  through  the  traps,  and  the 
drains  above  the  traps  will  not  only  cease  to  be 
self-cleansing,  but  will  also  be  charged  with 
public  sewage  of  a more  or  less  dangerous 
character. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  intercepting 
trap  ought  to  be  placed  at  as  high  a level  as 
possible  above  the  invert  of  the  adjacent  sewer. 
The  drain  between  the  trap  and  the  sewer  will 
therefore  often  have  a quicker  gradient  than 
the  drains  above  the  trap.  At  however  low  a 
level  the  sewer  may  be,  the  connexion  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  crown,  as  this  arrangement 
often  causes  deposits,  especially  in  branch 
sewers  where  the  flow  is  small  or  intermittent. 

Junctions  with  large  brick  or  concrete  sewers 
ought  also  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  normal 
flow,  and  as  the  rise  of  the  sewage  is  greater 
than  in  a pipe  sewer,  it  is  still  more  necessary 
to  place  the  intercepting  trap  at  as  high  a level 
as  possible.  Flap-valves  of  iron  or  (better)  of 
aluminium  are  sometimes  fitted  to  the  ends  of 
drains  in  sewers  to  prevent  backwater,  but 
they  are  not  reliable,  as  deposits  on  the  seating 
often  cause  the  valves  to  remain  slightly  open. 
In  Couzens’s  “ ball  trap  interceptor”  a copper 
ball  floats  in  the  trap  on  the  drain  side  of  the 
dip  ; the  ball  rises  with  the  rise  of  the  back- 
water, and  ultimately  seats  itself  against  an 
indiarubber  ring  around  the  inlet  of  the  trap. 
A fitting  of  this  kind  may  be  useful  in  low- 
lying  districts,  but  should  only  be  adopted 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

If  the  difference  in  level  between  the  head 
of  the  drain  and  the  sewer  is  small,  the  junc- 
tion may,  with  advantage,  be  placed  at  a point 
near  that  boundary  of  the  site  where  the  sewer 
is  lowest.  A sewer  with  a gradient  of  i in 
200  falls  6 in.  in  a frontage  of  100  ft.,  and  these 
<>  in.  may  make  a great  difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  drains. 

In  designing  a system  of  drainage  careful 
levels  must  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  sewer- 
invert,  but  also  of  the  ground  through  which 
the  drains  must  pass  and  (in  the  case  of  existing 
buildings)  of  the  ground  floor  and  basement 
floor  and  of  all  inlets.  An  accurate  plan  of  the 
property  must  also  be  prepared  to  a sufficiently 
large  scale,  so  that  every  gully,  trap,  manhole, 
and  other  accessory  can  be  clearly  shown.  It 


is  a great  mistake  to  attempt 
to  delineate  a drainage  scheme 
on  a block-plan  only,  drawn 
to  a scale  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  to 
an  inch.  The  drains  are  as 
important  as  any  part  of  a 
building,  and  those  in  the 
immediate]  vicinity  of  a build- 
ing ought  to  be  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  namely,  8 ft.  to  an 
inch.  Long  outfall  drains 
may,  of  course,  be  shown  on 
a smaller  block  plan. 

The  most  direct  course 
which  circumstances  will 
allow  must  be  adopted  from 
the  head  of  the  drain  to  the 
junction  with  the  sewer. 
Circuitous  routes  are  more 
costly  and  more  difficult  to 
ventilate,  and  in  many  cases 
necessitate  smaller  gradients 
and  increased  risk  of  deposits, 
which  in  turn  involve  fouler 
( y . air  in  the  drains.  The  fall 
from  the  lowest  inlet  to  the 
sewer  must  then  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  levels,  and 
if  this  is  very  small  the 
drain  between  these  points  must  be  designed 
1 with  uniform  gradient  throughout.  If  the  fall 
is  ample,  different  gradients  may  be  adopted  ; 
(1)  a quick  gradient  for  the  drain  from  the  inlet 
to  the  junction-chamber  ; (2)  a slower  but  self- 
cleansing gradient  for  that  from  the  junction- 
chamber  to  the  intercepting-chamber  ; and  (3) 
a quick  gradient  for  that  from  the  intercepting- 
chamber  to  the  sewer.  Allowance  must  be 
made,  wherever  the  fall  will  permit,  for  a drop 
from  the  branch  to  the  main  drain  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  and  for  a drop 
of  3 in.  or  more  into  the  intercepting-trap. 
The  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  invert  of  the  gully  outlet  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  the  gully  ; for  an 
ordinary  4-in.  P trap  it  is  about  7 in. 

The  gradient  from  the  head  of  the  drain  to 
the  junction-chamber  receiving  the  drain  from 
the  lowest  inlet  can  now  be  settled.  If  the 
lowest  inlet  is  from  the  basement  at  the  front 
of  building,  and  if  the  other  inlets  are  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a self-cleansing 
gradient  can  be  given  to  the  main  drain  from 
these  inlets  to  the  junction  chamber,  and  the 
connexion  with  the  latter  formed  as  shown  in 
fig.  79.  The  sewage  from  the  high-level  drain 
enters  the  chamber  through  the  pipes  at  A ; a 
pipe  or  chute  is  fixed  at  B,  so  that  the  upper 
drain  can  be  inspected  and  cleared  in  case  of 
stoppage.  The  low-level  inlet  is  shown  at  C. 
If  the  pipes  at  A are  omitted,  the  sewage  from 
the  upper  drain  causes  a great  amount  of 
splashing  in  the  manhole,  and  the  benchings 
and  walls  become  coated  with  deposits  which 
decompose  and  often  cause  a serious  nuisance. 
A similar  arrangement  can  be  adopted  at  a 
lamphole.  To  inspect  the  lower  drain,  the  lamp 
must  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
observed  from  the  intercepting-chamber  or 
nearest  manhole  below  this  point  ; to  inspect 
the  upper  drain,  the  lamp  must  be  lowered  to 
the  level  of  the  pipe  B,  and  observed  from  the 
next  manhole  above  this  point. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oliver. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  deatli  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Mr.  Oliver  was  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  latterly  Messrs. 
Oliver,  Leeson,  & Wood,  of  Bank-chambers,  No.  30, 
Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  1866.  Of  the  more  important  of  the  archi- 
tectural works  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Oliver  & 
Leeson  we  may  mention  the  following -St. 
Barnabas  Church,  Dulwich  (ten  years  ago)  ; altera- 
tions, with  new  entrances  and  other  improvements, 
of  the  Tyne  Theatre,  Newcastle  ; the  Training 
College,  Norwich  (for  which  Ewan  Christian  acted 
as  assessor;,  illustrated  in  the  Builder,  Novem- 
ber 10.  1892  ; restoration  of  the  tower  and  spire,  St. 
Nicholas  Cathedral,  Newcastle,  in  1896;  laundries 
at  Low  Fell,  co.  Durham,  for  the  Provincial 
Laundries  Co.,  Ltd.  ; additions,  with  improvements, 
to  ninety-two  houses  at  Felling,  Durham  ; the  High 
School  for  Girls  at  Jesmond,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle  ; the  new  Technical  College  at  Durham, 
since  named  the  Johnston  Institute  of  Science  and 
Art,  constructed  in  three  stories  of  red  brick,  with 
a red  tiled  roof,  and  a main  entrance  in  South- 
street  of  stone,  and  on  the  east  side  overlooking 
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the  wooded  banks  of  the  Wear,  begun  in  July,  1S99, 
and  opened  on  May  22  last  year  (Messrs.  Oliver, 
Leeson,  & Wood)  ; school  buildings  in  Chester- 
road,  Bishopswearmouth,  for  the  Sunderland  School 
Board.  1893-4  ; the  car  depot  and  other  works  at 
Walker-on-Tyne,  for  the  Newcastle  City  Tramways 
undertaking  ; cottage  homes  for  pauper  children 
at  Ponteland,  for  the  Newcastle  Guardians  (Messrs. 
Oliver,  Leeson  & Wood) ; and  the  Olympia  Hall, 
Northumberland-road,  Newcastle,  constructed  of 
corrugated  iron  lined  with  wood,  with  an  iron- 
framed ceiling  and  a highly  ornamented  facade 
executed  in  plaster-work  after  the  Italian  manner, 
having  a capacity  for  about  3,500  persons,  and 
opened  on  December  2,  1893,  for  which  the  plans 
and  designs  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Leeson  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Milburn,  of  Sunderland,  as 
joint  architects.  Amongst  other  works  for  which 
the  firm  were  employed  as  architects  are,  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  Clarendon  Temperance  Hotel ; 
the  block  of  office  buildings  at  the  top  of  Dean-street, 
and  in  St.  Nicholas  churchyard  ; the  Nurses’  Home  at 
the  Fleming  Memorial  Hospital,  opened  three  years 
ago,  and  the  Co-operative  Stores,  both  by  Messrs. 
Oliver,  Leeson,  & Wood,  who  in  May,  1900,  were 
appointed  architects  for  the  re-building  of  the  Ord 
Arms  at  Scotswood  ; in  Gateshead — schools  to  ac- 
commodate 880  children,  with  a large  gymnasium, 
cookery  classrooms,  a manual-instruction  room,  &c., 
at  Kell’s-lane,  in  the  Low  Fell  district,  for  the 
School  Board  ; the  Parish  Hall  for  the  Venerable 
Bede  Church,  Sunderland-road  ; a church  institute 
for  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  Low  Teams  ; and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  board  schools  in  Durham-road 
(Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  & Wood)  ; also  the 
enlargement,  recently  begun,  of  schools  at 
Westmoor  and  in  the  vicinity  for  the  Long 
Benton  School  Board.  In  our  issue  of  Octobers, 
1898,  containing  “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,”  No.  xviii. 
of  our  series,  "The  Architecture  of  Our 
Large  Provincial  Towns,”  we  illustrated  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson’s  measured  drawings  of  the  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas,  with  their  designs  for  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society's  new  offices,  ware- 
houses, and  Conference  Hall,  in  Blandford-street, 
and  for  two  blocks  of  business  premises  in  Colling- 
wood-street.  On  April  27,  1S89,  we  illustrated  the 
plans  and  designs  for  which  the  second  premium 
had  been  awarded  to  them  in  the  competition  for 
the  Friars’  School  at  Bangor  ; in  January,  1889,  the 
firm  were  invited  to  send  in  competitive  designs  for 
the  new  infirmary  buildings  at  Newcastle,  in  respect 
of  which  competition  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
was  appointed  the  assessor.  They  themselves  were 
nominated  to  act  in  that  capacity,  in  1899,  for  the 
Burnley  Higher  Grade  Schools  competition.  From 
the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Oliver  was  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  founded  in  1858,  and  that 
he  retained  that  office  until  1870,  when  he  was 
elected  President.  In  1872  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
Secretary  again,  and  in  1877  was  again  elected 
President  for  three  years.  Mr.  Oliver  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Leeson  in  1879.  He  died  at 
his  private  residence,  Ennerdale,  Jesmond. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Old  Basford  Church,  Not- 
tingham.— The  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Leodegarius,  Old  Basford,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  foundation  of  the  church  goes  back  to 
the  twelfth  century,  the  founder  being  Sir  William 
de  Basford,  the  grandson  of  a retainer  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  But  little  remains  of  the  thirteenth 
century  edifice,  the  chancel,  which  was  almost 
entirely  demolished  by  lire  a couple  of  years  ago, 
being  the  oldest  part  of  the  fabric  remaining.  The 
church  has  had  an  unfortunate  history  within 
modern  times.  The  tower  collapsed  about  forty 
years  ago,  carrying  with  it  the  western  bay  of  the 
nave  arcade,  and  the  neglect  and  vandalism  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  much  of 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  church  to  be  sadly 
impaired.  Happily,  the  church  has  reaped  the  benefit, 
ere  it  was  too  late,  of  the  growing  appreciation  of 
antiquities,  and  its  later  restorations  have  been  con- 
ceived in  reverence  and  artistic  insight.  The  tower 
was  rebuilt  out  of  the  old  material,  so  far  as  it 
would  go,  in  imitation  of  the  graceful  form  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  works  of  renovation 
were  carried  out  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
dictated.  But  these  were  not  of  a sufficiently  far- 
reaching  character  to  assure  the  preservation  of  the 
church  intact,  and  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the 
fabric.  It  was  decided,  in  the  first  place,  at  once  to 
arrest  the  decay  brought  about  through  damp  and 
other  causes,  and  this  done,  to  make  improvements 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  church,  such  as  the 
addition  of  a rood  screen,  a new  reredos,  panelling 
around  walls.  &c.  The  first  portion  of  the  scheme 
had  only  just  been  completed  when  this  work, 
together  with  a great  portion  of  the  entire  building, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1900,  thus 
necessitating  the  restoration  of  the  roofs,  the  re- 
building of  the  chancel  arch  and  a portion  of  the  nave 
arcade,  together  with  other  parts  destroyed 
Advantage  was  now  taken  to  make  further  improve- 
ments. The  roof  as  newly  constructed  improves 
the  general  effect  and  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building.  The  reconstruction  of  the  arcade  and 
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chancel  arch  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  old  work,  similar  stone  to  that  previously 
used  having  been  secured.  New  stained  glass 
windows,  replacing  those  destroyed,  have  been 
supplied,  and  are  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Prest, 
London.  The  subjects  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
windows  destroyed.  The  new  organ  is  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Henry  Jones  & Son,  London. 
The  case  designed  by  the  architect  is  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  in  the  church.  Not 
the  least  of  the  improvements  is  a new  vestry,  of 
which,  before  the  fire,  the  church  wa3  devoid.  The 
flooring  is  entirely  new,  being  composed  of  a 6-in. 
bed  of  concrete  over  the  whole  area,  covered  with 
wood  blocks,  and  having  stone  aisles.  The  decora- 
tions generally  have  been  supplied  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Cameron,  of  London.  The  period  of  design  chosen 
for  the  wood  fittings  generally  is  that  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A new  cover  for  the  font  has  been  carved. 
All  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  architect,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  George  Hopewell  & Son,  of  Basford. — 
Nottingham  Guardian. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  for  Bradley. — The  foun- 
dation-stone has  just  been  laid  at  Bradley  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
edifice  i3  4,600/.  The  building,  which  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  will  accommodate,  when  finished,  620 
persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Joynson 
(Wednesbury),  and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  G.  Lees 
(Darlaston). 

Restoration  of  Paisley  Abbey.— -a  dedication 
service  was  held  in  Paisley  Abbey,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  in  connexion  with  the  formal  reopening  of  the 
church  on  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  in  the 
Abbey  restoration  scheme.  The  general  scheme 
provides  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir,  the 
transepts,  and  the  central  tower,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  first  section  of  the  tower  and  the  tran- 
septs have  been  finished,  whilst  the  old  St.  Mirin 
Chapel  or  sounding  aisle  has  been  opened  up,  and 
a temporary  organ  chamber  has  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
architect,  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh 
(says  the  Glasgow  Herald),  to  have  the  restoration 
work  so  carried  out  as  to  be  in  unison  with  the  exist- 
ing nave  and  the  old  ruined  portion  of  the  edifice. 
The  transepts,  of  which  but  a ruined  gable  was  all 
that  had  remained,  have  been  admirably  restored  and 
brought  within  the  church  proper,  and  an  excel- 
lent harmony  has  been  attained  in  their  junction 
with  the  nave.  An  impressive  appearance  has  also 
been  given  to  the  transepts  by  the  stained-glass 
windows  which  have  been  placed  in  them.  There 
are  three  of  these  windows.  The  restoring  of  the 
first  section  of  the  central  tower  has  been  a work  of 
great  magnitude.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  foundations  thoroughly  secure.  Then 
the  tower  rises  from  four  massive  piers  connecting 
the  choir  and  the  nave,  and  the  first  section,  40  ft. 
square,  has  been  carried  several  feet  above  the  roof 
of  the  main  building.  Owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  tower  piers,  four  arches  have  been  formed 
between  the  pillars,  the  ceilings  being  groined, 
whilst  the  ceilings  of  the  connecting  transepts  are 
of  carved  woodwork.  By  the  restoring  of  the 
transepts  additional  space  has  been  obtained  in  the 
nave,  and  the  sitting  accommodation  of  the  church 
has  been  altogether  increased  by  about  400.  Advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  improvements  to  intro- 
duce the  electric  light  into  the  edifice  ; but  the  new 
pulpit,  communion  table,  chairs,  and  lectern  were 
not  ready  in  time  for  the  opening  ceremony.  The 
work  so  far  completed  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  has  cost  fully  20,000/. 

Penn  Church,  Bucks,— The  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  tower  and  roof  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  at  Penn,  in  Bucks,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a vestry  meeting  recently.  A report  was 
received  from  Mr.  S.  Stallwood,  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
which  showed  that  a sum  of  500/.  was  necessary  so 
far  as  the  roof  was  concerned,  and  an  additional 
expenditure  of  300/.  was  needed  to  repair  the  tower. 
An  estimate  had  previously  been  obtained  from  a 
local  contractor  for  the  repair  of  the  roof  only  at 
90/.,  and  as  there  was  such  a wide  difference  in  the 
figures  the  vestry  decided  to  call  in  a third  opinion 
before  applying  for  a faculty. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen. — The  Plans  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen  Town  Council  report  having 
sanctioned  the  following  plans  : — Dwelling-house  on 
the  west  side  of  Fonthill-terrace,  for  Mr.  Edmund 
Barrie,  per  Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie,  architects  : 
three  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Great 
Western-road,  for  Messrs.  Storie,  Cruden,  & Co., 
per  Messrs.  Cameron  & Watt,  architects  ; dwelling- 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Hammerfield-avenue,  for 
Mr.  William  Walker,  per  Mr.  James  Watt,  architect ; 
dwelling-house  on  the  we3t  side  of  Roslin-street, 
for  Mr.  John  Reid,  per  Mr.  William  Smith,  archi- 
tect ; two  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Carlton-place,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Hector,  per  Mr.  George 
Anderson,  architect ; warehouse  on  the  east  side  of 
Ru3sell-road,  for  Messrs.  Barclay,  Ross,  & Tough ; 
four  dwelling-houses  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Forest-avenue,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Mackie,  per  Messrs. 
W.  Henderson  & Son,  architects ; three  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Devonshire-road,  for 
Mr.  James  Dey,  per  Mr.  John  Milne,  architect. 

Sunday  Schools,  East  Teignmoutii.—  New 
Sunday  schools  are  being  erected  adjacent  to  St. 
Michael’s  Parish  Church.  The  architects  are 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  & Sons,  of  Newton  Abbot, 
and  Mr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Teignmouth,  is  the  builder. 
The  building  is  to  be  60  ft.  by  34  ft.  The  classroom 
will  be  24  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  the  retiring-room  and 
lavatories  10  ft.  by  S ft.  The  building  can  be 
entered  by  the  porch  through  the  class-room.  It  is 
to  be  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  white  brick 
and  Beer  stone.  The  roof  will  be  partly  open- 
timbered,  and  the  internal  woodwork  all  stained 
and  varnished.  It  is  proposed  to  heat  the  building 
by  hot  water  on  the  high-pressure  system  of  Messrs. 
Longbottom  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  The  schools  are  to 
cost  from  1,500/.  to  1,600/. 

Brechin ‘Cathedral.— Brechin  Cathedral  has 

just  been  reopened  after  restoration.  Mr.  Honey- 
man,  R.S.A.,  of  Messrs.  Honeyman  & Keppie 
Glasgow,  has  acted  as  architect.  The  last  service  in 
the  old  church,  as  it  then  was,  was  held  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1900,  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
edifice  was  forthwith  commenced.  The  chancel, 
whicli  had  stood  partly  in  ruins  for  centuries,  was 
put  right,  the  part  awanting  being  rebuilt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  of  those  parts  remaining.  The 
chancel  arch  was  opened  out  and  shown  as  it  was 
in  centuries  gone  by,  the  galleries  were  removed, 
and  the  notched  columns  inserted  and  the  plaster 
removed.  The  aisle  walls  have  been  rebuilt  of  the 
proper  height,  and  the  roof  carried  up  to  the 
proper  position,  thus  once  more  laying  open  the 
clerestory  windows  and  cornice,  while  the  whole 
was  roofed  in  — both  aisles  and  nave  — with 
an  open  roof  of  pitch  pine,  while  a small  gallery  has 
been  erected  at  the  west  end,  on  which  has  been  re- 
built the  organ  on  a modern  principle.  The  organ 
loft  and  choir  gallery  is  of  unstained  oak,  while  the 
pews  in  the  area  of  the  church  are  of  pitch  pine  ; 
the  seats  of  the  chancel  ibeing  of  a more  ornate 
design,  and  constructed  of  oak,  of  which  material  is 
also  the  roof  of  the  chancel.  Consequent  on  the 
removal  of  the  galleries  and  the  renewing  of  the 
pews  generally',  the  seating  accommodation  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to  compensate  tor  this 
to  some  extent,  the  architect  erected  an  additional 
aisle  on  the  north  side,  in  the  position  where  the 
north  transept  should  be.  This  will  accommodate 
about  120  sitters.  It  is  an  entire  addition  and 
departure  from  the  original  church,  and  in  order 
to  show  and  accentuate  this,  the  style  is  entirely 
different,  being  of  a later  date.  A south  transept 
has  also  been  added  for  increased  sittings,  the  style 
being  also  Decorated  Gothic,  as  distinct  from  the 
Early  English  of  the  original  portions  of  the 
cathedral.  The  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  ha3  been  laid  with  pitch-pine  blocks,  em- 
bedded in  pitch  on  a sub-bed  of  concrete,  which 
will  ensure  comfort  and  freedom  from  damp.  The 
open  area  of  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  space  in  the 
end  where  the  high  altar  stood,  but  now  occupied 
by  the  communion-table,  are  floored  with  mosaic 
work,  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  heated  by 
a hot-air  system,  while  the  whole  building  is 
lighted  with  electricity.  A north  porch  has  been 
erected  of  ashlar,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
ancient  porch  had  stood  ; in  fact,  in  digging  for 
the  foundation,  the  workmen  came  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  structure.  This  porch 
will  form  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  the 
others  being  by  the  north  aisle,  south  transept,  and 
great  west  door.  The  organ  has  been  entirely  re- 
cased ; an  oak  pulpit  and  lectern,  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  church,  has  been  erected  ; and  a 
baptismal  font  of  Corrennie  granite  has  been  placed 
in  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  windows 
have  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  and  the  east  window  of 
the  north  aisle  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  rest  of  the  windows  are  in  cathedral  glass. 
The  whole  of  the  contracts  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  following,  under  Mr.  Charles  Grant  as  clerk 
of  works  : — Mason,  J.  H.  Whyte  & Sons,  Glasgow  ; 
woodwork,  Hutcheson  & Grant,  Glasgow  ; glazier, 
J.  Meikle  & Son,  Glasgow  ; slater,  John  Davidson, 
Brechin  ; plumber,  Geo.  Cuthbert,  Brechin  ; painter, 
J.  C.  Middleton,  Brechin  ; heating,  John  Grundy  & 
Co.,  London  ; electric  fittings,  Lowson  & Son, 
Dundee;  organ,  J.  R.  Millar,  Dundee.— Aberdeen 
Journai. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

’ROFESSIONAL  AND  BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
dr.  Albert  Hildesheimer,  line-art  publisher  and 
our-printer,  has  removed  to  new  offices  and 
rehouses  at  33  and  34,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  his  old 
;mises  in  New  Zealand-avenue  having  been 
itroyed  in  the  recent  fire  in  the  Barbican.  Mr. 
ward  Dodd,  civil  engineer,  of  37,  Waterloo- 
set,  Birmingham,  has  taken  his  brother,  Mr.  K 
rker  Dodd,  into  partnership,  and  the  firm  will 
ictise  under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Dodd  & Dodd, 
il  engineers,  at  the  above  address.— I be 
i'ders’  Benevolent  Institution  have  removed  their 
ces  to  31  and  32,  Bedford-street  Strand,  W.C 
-Mr  H.  W.  Rising,  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  has  dissolved 
tnership  with  Mr.  Shoebridge,  and  will  henceforth 
ry  on  his  practice  at  the  above  address  under  the 
le  of  H.  Whiteman  Rising. 

3enzance  Water  Supply.— At  Penzance,  on 
: 22nd  ult.,  Mr.  M.  K.  North,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local 
vernment  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  into 
application  of  the  Corporation  for  permission  to 
row  6,000/.  for  waterworks,  1,000/.  for  public 


walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  360/.  for  purposes  of 
street  improvements,  300/.  for  the  provision  of  a 
disinfecting  apparatus,  and  a building  to  contain 
the  same  on  the  hospital  site  in  St.  Just-road,  and 
540/.  for  a landing  stage.  Mr.  F.  Latham  is  the 
Borough  Surveyor. 

A Correction. — In  our  Note  on  the  James  Forrest 
lecture,  p.  414  the  mistake  “entectic  " escaped 
notice.  It  should,  of  course,  have  been  “ eutectic." 

Chancel  Screen,  Longstock  Church,  Hants. 
— A chancel  screen  of  carved  Hampshire-grown  oak 
has  just  been  placed  in  Longstock  Church.  Resting 
upon  the  chancel  step,  the  new  screen  is  divided 
into  five  distinct  compartments,  the  central  one 
forming  the  actual  approach  to  the  chancel.  This 
is  gabled,  the  gable  rising  through  and  above  the 
cresting  and  carved  cornice,  and  terminating  with  a 
large  cross.  Each  bay  i3  gabled,  the  latter  in  their 
turn  crocketed  and  cusped,  having  pinnacles 
dividing  each  respective  bay.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Hems  & Sons  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  William  White,  F.S.A.,  the 
architect  of , the  church. 

The  Homeland  Association.— We  have  several 
times  reviewed  the  charming  little  books  on  local 
scenery  and  objects  of  interest  published  by  the 
Homeland  Association.  We  are  pleased  to  record 
that  on  their  sending  to  the  King  a copy  of  their 
book  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  after  his  recent  visit,  his 
Majesty  has  not  only  accepted  it,  but  has  expressed 
his  wish  to  receive  all  further  “ Homeland  Hand- 
books ’’  to  be  issued  by  the  Association.  It  seems 
very  fitting  that  the  Sovereign  should  thus  en- 
courage an  Association  which  is  promoting  a better 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  our  own  country 

How  to  Correct  Proofs.— Messrs  Blades 
East  & Blades,  printers,  send  u3  a small  pamphlet 
under  the  above  title,  in  which  the  accepted 
methods  of  correcting  every  kind  of  mistake  on  a 
proof  are  illustrated  by  facsimile  examples.  It 
would  be  very  useful  to  many  persons  who  do  not 
know  how  to  correct  proofs  in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  immediately  intelligible  to  the  printer. 

Municipal  and  Allied  Foremen’s  Institute. 
— This  Institute  has  been  founded  for  supervisors, 
clerks  of  works,  inspectors,  and  foremen  engaged  in 
municipal  work  in  the  following  branches  : Masons, 
paviors,  sewermen,  tramway  layers,  gas,  water, 
electric  light,  dusting  and  slopping,  and  any  other 
branch  of  municipal  work.  Each  candidate  must 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  election,  for  a period  of  at 
least  twelve  months  a supervisor,  clerk  of  work?,  or 
foreman  of  men,  and  in  the  receipt  of  not  less  than 
2/.  per  week.  At  the  last  meeting  more  than  thirty 
new  members  were  enrolled,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  150.  We  understand  that  it  now  includes  most 
of  the  leading  municipal  and  contractors’  foremen 
in  London,  whilst  the  society’s  objects — principally 
those  of  mutual  help — have  also  appealed  to  road 
and  other  foremen  in  the  provinces,  many  of  whom 
have  now  joined  the  Institute.  It  is  intended  to 
approach  the  chief  surveyors  of  the  metropolis  with 
a view  to  their  becoming  honorary  vice-presidents. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Walsh,  of  90,  Lenthall-road,  Dalston,  is 
the  secretary. 

Cement  in  the  United  States.— The  reports 
for  the  year  1901  just  received  by  the  Foreign  Office 
from  Mr.  Wyndham,  British  Consul  at  Chicago,  and 
from  the  Vice-Consuls  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Denver  City,  all  contain  references  to 
the  cement  trade.  Mr.  Consul  Wyndham’s  report 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  by  far  the  most  exhaustive, 
and  his  view  of  the  subject  may  be  said  to  cover,  in 
some  respects,  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  therefore  worthy  of  being  quoted  from  at  some 
length.  Very  little  imported  cement  (observes  the 
Consul)  “ is  now  used  in  Chicago  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  although  occasionally  a contract  calls 
for  British  Portland  cement,  when  it  has  to  be 
ordered  specially.  The  import  duty  is  6d.  per  100 
lbs.  The  supply  of  cement  manufactured  in  the 
neighbouring  States  is  very  large,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing. Much  of  the  cement  used  in  Chicago 
comes  from  Michigan  and  Indiana,  but  there  are  in 
this  consular  district  cement  works  in  Illinois, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado,  not  to  mention  two  that  are 
building  in  Missouri.  Besides  these,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Works  manufacture  cement  made  of  speci- 
ally selected  slag  from  the  blast  furnace. 
This  is  roasted,  put  into  the  open  air  to  free  itself 
of  lime,  ground  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  the  necessary  chemicals.  Great  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  the  burning  or  roasting,  and  a cement  that 
is  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  any  made  is  produced 
and  is  sold  delivered  in  Chicago  for  about  5s.  6d.,  in 
barrels  or  sacks,  per  380  lbs.  net.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  works  supply  the  Eastern  demand  at 
3s.  6d.  to  4?.  per  barrel  at  the  mills.  Kansas, 
Michigan,'  Indiana,  and  Illinois  mills  supply 
the  central  part  of  the  States,  charging  4s.  4d. 
to  4s.  9d.  at  the  mill,  while  the  Colorado 
mills  get  higher  prices  owing  to  the  distance 
from  other  works  and  the  cost  of  freight ; 
these  prices  do  not  include  barrels,  for  which  a 
charge  of  is.  3d.  is  made,  but  if  the  3S0  lbs.  net  of 
cement  is  put  in  bags  no  extra  charge  is  made  pro- 
vided the  sacks  are  returned.  The  United  States’ 
Geological  Survey  reports  that  a mixture  of  100 
part3  cement  rock,  showing  69-24  per  cent,  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  42  8 parts  of  limestone,  having  40-38 
per  cent,  carbonate,  making  767  per  cent,  car- 
bonate, is  most  satisfactory.  To  obtain  this 
very  fine  grinding  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
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percentage  of  insoluble  matter  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. In  1899  the  product  of  Portland  cement  manu- 
factured from  marl  and  limestone  was  3,711,220 
barrels  roasted  in  rotary  and  1,941,046  barrels  in 
vertical  kilns.  Much  expense  is  saved  by  the  rotary 
kiln.  Natural  rock  cement  production  by  seventy-six 
works  was  9,868,179  barrels,  valued  at  2s.  per  barrel. 
The  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  over  17,000,000  barrels,  of  which 
8,000,000  barrels  are  Portland,  2,000,000  barrels  of 
the  latter  being  imported.  That  was  in  1899,  but  in 
1901  imports  fell  off  one-half.  Two  brands  of  im- 
ported cement  — one  Belgian  and  the  other 
German — are  used  to  some  extent,  and  fetch  from 
ns.  4d.  to  16s.  6J.  per  barrel.  These  cements  are 
made  from  slag,  and  are  known  as  non-staining 
cement,  being  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  The  American 
cement  is  ground  as  fine  as  flour,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  coarse  grinding  of  British  cement  is  a great 
obstacle  to  its  sale,  even  if  prices  were  the  same.  In 
some  buildings  which  are  being  made  with  cement, 
a wire  netting  erection  is  put  up  first  and  the 
cement  laid  round  it.  This  is  said  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  building  100  per  cent.  A machine 
for  turning  out  blocks  of  cement  for  building  pur- 
poses has  been  worked  lately  in  a town  near 
Chicago.  These  blocks  are  made  hollow  and  plain 
or  ornamented  as  required.”  Mr.  Wyndham  adds, 
incidentally,  that  great  deposits  of  gypsum,  which 
are  shipped  to  Chicago  from  Michigan  for  plaster- 
ing houses,  are  now  being  worked,  and  enormous 
quantities,  mixed  with  Old  rope,  will  pro- 
bably be  used  in  1902  for  the  exhibition  build- 
ings in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Western  Bascome, 
Vice-Consul  at  the  latter  place,  remarks  that  “ Port- 
land cement  used  to  be  dealt  in  largely  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  the  increased  production  of  American 
manufacturers  has  cheapened  it  so  that  it  will  not 
bear  the  duty  and  heavy  transportation  charges.  It 
sells  retail  at  from  63.  to  7s.  per  barrel,  and  manu- 
facturers cannot  lay  it  down  here  at  a profit.  If  it 
could  be  laid  down  at  a profit  under  the  retail  prices 
quoted  a good  business  might  be  done  in  it  whilst 
the  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair  and  the  necessary 
walks  are  being  made,  but  the  American  output  is 
increasing  so  largely  that  I do  not  think  the  busi- 
ness would  be  permanent.  A large  plant  now 
building  in  this  city  will  soon  be  in  operation.”  The 
Vice-Consul  at  Kansas  (Mr  Young)  agrees  that 
Portland  cement  does  not  make  a satisfactory 
return,  and  that  for  some  years  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  importation,  but  he  adds,  some- 
what paradoxically,  “It  would  seem  that  this  trade 
might  be  well  pushed.”  The  laconic  comment  of 
the  Vice-Consul  at  Omaha  is  that  “ English  Portland 
cement  is  not  saleable,  because  the  price  is  too  high  ; 
the  American  article  appears  to  satisfy  requirements 
as  to  quality,  and  is  considerably  lower  in  price.” 
Mr.  Vice-Consul  Pearce,  of  Denver,  writes  : “ The 
consumption  of  Portland  cement  in  the  State 
during  the  past  year  was  about  200,000  barrels,  and 
not  over  10,000  barrels  of  this  quantity  was  im- 
ported, only  a small  portion  of  the  imported  being 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  A cement  factory  was 
erected  in  the  State  early  in  the  year,  and  this 
factory,  with  one  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas, 
has  supplied  the  Colorado  demand.  It  is  stated  that 
the  home-manufactured  product  is  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  the  imported.  The  prices  are,  for  the 
imported,  3 dols.  25  c.  (13s.  qd.)  per  barrel,  and  for 
the  domestic,  2 dols.  25  c.  (93.  3d.)  per  barrel.” 

Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation. — 
The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Building 
Trades  Federation  was  held  in  the  Station  Hotel, 
Perth,  on  the  23th  ult.  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  builder, 
Edinburgh,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
Members  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  including  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  Kilmarnock,  Inverness, 
Coatbridge,  &c.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Jas.  L.  Selkirk, 
Glasgow)  submitted  the  report,  which  detailed 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  executive  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  various  subjects  referred 
to  therein  were  severally  considered  and  discussed, 
and  a number  of  resolutions  were  come  to  in 
regard  to  future  operations.  These  have  reference 
to  organisation,  trade  disputes,  making  by-laws, 
conditions  of  contracts,  builders’  journal,  finance, 
&c.  A resolution  was  arrived  at  to  render  the 
federation  a still  more  efficient  and  serviceable  in- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  the  various  bodies  for 
the  lurtherance  of  which  it  was  instituted.  A 
.I.°1r?a*  dePutation  from  the  National  Association  of 
Building  Trades  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  attended  and  addressed  the  meeting  in 
encouraging  terms.  The  terms  of  the  report,  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  trade  disputes,  are  as  follows  The 
somewhat  depressed  conditions  of  trade  generally, 
and  of  the  building  trade  in  particular,  during  the 
past  year  or  two,  accounts  for  the  general  absence 
ot  trade  disputes.  Where  the  operatives  have  felt 
tney  were  in  a position  to  maintain  their  ground 
they  have  done  so  successfully.  Where  the  cir- 
cumstances were  otherwise  they  have  been  ready 
<[°n/' n aJb!trate-  aud  in  doing  so  they  must 
Th  ?at  weir  lnterests  were  perfectiy  safe. 
™fr  ??d  d'fficu%  stl11’  unhappily,  prevails.  The 
operatives  for  the  most  part  insist  on  an  annual 
agreement  being  entered  into  at  a period  of  the  year 
which  is  most  suitable  for  them,  but  very  unsuitable 

Snda  /I^T3-  ThlS  larg6ly  exPlaiDS  why  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  is  often  maintain  d above 
the  normal  condition  though  work  may  be  slack, 


because  the  rate  was  fixed  at  a period  when  the 
employers  were  practically  helpless.  The  unfair- 
ness of  such  a state  of  matters  must  be  as  obvious 
to  the  operatives  as  to  the  employers,  but  it  is  mean- 
time allowed  to  continue  because  organisation  is 
not  so  complete  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
The  day  cannot  surely  be  far  distant  when  this 
great  anomaly  will  come  to  an  end. 

A Piece  of  Amateur  Building. — The  members 
of  the  South  London  Methodist  Church  in  Paradise- 
road,  Clapham,  have  been  doing  a spirited  piece  of 
work  in  building  their  own  Church  House  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  members,  merely  purchasing  the 
materials.  Nothing  was  paid  for  labour,  which  was 
all  voluntary.  A retired  bricklayers’  foreman  drew 
the  plans,  an  engineer  of  the  congregation  laid  the 
drains,  and  the  treasurer  did  the  bricklayer.  A 
well-known  architect,  who  went  to  see  it,  testifies 
that  it  is  very  good  and  solid  work. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Hammer- 
smith.— A carved  walnut  triptych  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this  church.  The 
side  wings  contain  bas-relief  statues  of  St.  Claire 
and  St.  Helen.  The  centre  panel  is  a painting  ii 
oils  depicting  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
Shepherds,  with  raised  gesso  backgrounds.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Clifton,  of 
London,  W.,  from  designs  of  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Geldart. 

Maidstone  Building  Trades'  Association. — 
The  members  of  this  Association  dined  together 
recently  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  R.  Avard  (President  of  the  Association),  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wallis  (Vice-President)  facing  him  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  toast  of  “ The  King 
and  the  Rest  of  the  Royal  Family”  having  been 
loyally  honoured,  the  Chairman  proposed  “ The 
Imperial  Forces,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Major 
Oliver,  who  replied.  Mr.  West  then  proposed 
‘ Success  to  the  Maidstone  Building  Trades’  Associa- 
tion.” He  thought  they  had  everything  in  their  favour 
at  Maidstone  for  forming  an  organising  centre  for 
the  South-Eastern  District  Federation.  Their  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Wallis)  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  trade  in  promoting  that  movement. 
They  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  very  successful  issue  to  which  they  brought  the 
dispute  over  the  question  of  hours  in  several  trades 
last  winter.  They  at  Chatham  followed  the  trend 
of  that  dispute  very  carefully  because  in  a measure 
they  were  labouring  under  the  same  difficulty 
in  the  winter.  The  step  taken  at  Maidstone 
was  one  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Chatham  Association  that  he  would 
propose  the  adoption  of  the  same  rules  for  that  dis- 
trict.— Mr.  Wallis,  in  reply,  said  he  had  always  taken 
a deep  interest  in  the  Association.  He  recognised 
that  they  were  not  so  well  organised  as  the 
workmen,  and  they  had  the  architects  also  with 
their  well-organised  Institute.  The  workmen's 
organisation  was  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  they 
had  enormous  funds  and  knew  how  to  use  them- 
Although  they  (the  builders)  were  organised  locally 
and  had  carried  their  point  with  a certain  amount  of 
success,  they  wanted  to  be  fully  respected  by  the 
men,  and  therefore  should  form  a larger  organisation, 
and  with  this  view  he  went  somewhat  strongly  into 
the  idea  of  the  federation  of  the  Southern  Counties. 
He  was  sorry  it  had  not  been  taken  up  generally 
with  the  enthusiasm  it  deserved.  The  workmen’s 
union,  however,  only  had  small  beginnings,  and  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  their  own  Federation 
would  in  time  develop  into  proportions  that  would 
command  the  respect  of  both  sides.  The  great 
stumbling-block  was  the  question  of  finance.  The 
workman,  very  much  more  alive  to  his  interests 
than  the  employer,  put  by  a considerable  percentage 
of  his  earnings,  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
society,  and  the  builders  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  something  similar,  and  consider  it  as 
an  insurance  fund.  If  they  put  by  a corresponding 
amount  to  their  insurance,  they  would  have  greater 
freedom  from  trade  disputes.  Apart  from  the 
men.  the  Federation  would  give  them  a better 
status  with  the  architects  and  surveyors  in  deal- 
ing with  the  forms  of  contract  they  were  some- 
times called  upon  to  sign.  The  speaker  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  association  amongst  the  towns 
in  the  centre  of  Kent  on  similar  lines  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  insurance  of  the  employer  against 
accidents  to  the  workmen,  with  a reserve  fund  to 
deal  with  disputes.— Subsequently,  the  toast  of  “The 
Architects  and  Surveyors  of  Maidstone  ” was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wallis.  Mr.  Smith,  in  reply,  said  he 
believed  the  building  trade  stood  at  present  on  a 
higher  level  than  ever  it  did.  It  had  often  been 
remarked  that  they  could  not  put  up  buildings  now- 
adays such  as  the  ancients  did.  He  did  not  agree 
with  people  who  said  so,  but  he  believed  in  the  fact 
that  the  fittest  had  survived.  They  had  with  them 
now  examples  of  true  and  honest  work,  but  those 
examples  were  few  and  far  between.  What 
had  become  of  the  ordinary  buildings  of 
past  centuries  They  had  gone 'with  the  centu- 
nes.  The  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  people, 
the  work  that  was  put  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  time,  had  gone,  and  the  monumental  buildings 
alone  remained.  He  believed  the  percentage  that 
would  remain  after  their  day  would  be  far  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  buildings  which  had  sur- 
vived past  ages.  There  was  work  they  would  not 
like  to  last  as  examples  of  what  was  done  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the 


twentieth  centuries  ; but  there  was  good  honest 
work  that  would  compare  with  any  in  the  world, 
and  it  was  upon  that  they  would  pledge  their 
reputation.— For  “The  Town  and  Trade  of  Maid- 
stone,” proposed  by  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  E.  Vaughan 
replied. — Mr.  R.  Corben  proposed  “ The  Visitors,” 
and  Mr.  B.  Smythe  responded. 

Housing  Conference  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
— A conference  to  consider  the  question  of  housing 
reform  was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  under  the  auspices  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  National 
Housing  Reform  Council,  and  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  Land  and  Labour  Committees. 
Representatives  were  present  from  these  two  bodies 
and  from  local  authorities  and  trades’  councils  in 
the  two  counties.  The  Mayor  of  Newcastle 
(Mr.  H.  W.  Newton)  presided,  and  explained 
the  local  endeavours  which  had  been  made 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  Some  years  ago  the 
Corporation  prepared  a scheme  of  single  tenements 
at  the  east  end,  where  people  lived  who  were 
making  from  163.  to  183.  a week.  They  wanted  to 
provide  these  people  with  a room  at  a rent  of  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a week,  and  proposed  a scheme  which 
provided  a large  room,  partitioned  off,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  ventilation.  But  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  objected  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
of  public  morality.  The  Council  now  proposed  to 
erect  buildings  ot  one  and  two  rooms  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  rent  being  23. 6d.  for  one  room  and  43. 
for  two  rooms.  In  seconding  a resolution  in  favour 
of  municipal  garden  cities  and  increased  powers  of 
purchase  of  land,  Dean  Kitchin  said  that  the  one 
question  at  the  base  of  the  matter  was  the  abominable 
condition  of  the  Land  Laws  of  England.  The  real 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  whole  of  the  land  in  such 
a way  as  would  enable  them  to  make  a proper  use 
of  it  for  the  good  of  the  people.  One  of  the  worst 
things  that  had  happened  in  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  was  that  among  the  miners 
the  houses  had  not  been  built  in  a more  attractive 
manner.  He  did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  do 
very  much  in  existing  towns  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of 
ground  had  risen  in  recent  years,  enabling  the  land- 
lords to  fill  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  hard 
work  Of  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ten- 
dency of  towns  was  to  produce  a second-rate  type 
of  men  and  women.  The  only  remedy  was  to  get 
the  men  and  women  away  from  the  towns  and  put 
them  in  decent  houses  in  healthy  surroundings. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Leeds  Building  Trade  Rules.— Amended  rules 
have  come  into  operation  in  two  branches  of 


the  Leeds  building  trade.  Short  time  is  to  com- 
mence in  future  eight  weeks  beforehand  finish  six 
weeks  after  Christmas.  On  the  question  of  over- 
time, the  masters  proposed  that  the  rule  should 
read  :— “ That  all  overtime  after  the  first  two  hours 
and  Bank  Holidays  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a half,  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  Christ- 
mas Days.”  The  men,  however,  are  to  have  time 
and  a quarter  for  the  first  two  hours.  The  rcma'  ider 
of  the  rule  stands.—  Leeds  Daily  News. 


LEGAL. 

A BRICKLAYERS’  LABOURER’S  ACTION 
FOR  PERSONAL  INJURY. 

The  case  of  Purvis  v.  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Co-operative  Society  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams,  Romer,  and  Mathew,  on  the  29th  and 
30th  ult.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  for 
judgment  or  new  trial  on  appeal  from  a verdict  and 
judgment  at  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and 
a jury  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  February  last. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  William  Purvis,  a brick- 
layers’ labourer,  sued  the  defendants  for  damages 
for  personal  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendants'  servants.  The  defendants  denied  lia- 
bility and  urged  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Scott- Fox, 
K.C.  (with  him  Mr  Meynell),  for  the  appellant,  that 
at  about  9.30  on  the  morning  of  June  24,  1901,  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  about  forty-two  years  of  age, 
was  in  Darn  Crook,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  the 
defendant  society  were  erecting  new  premises. 
Standing  outside  those  premises  was  a cart  be- 
longing  to  the  defendants,  which  contained 
stones.  With  this  cart  was  a man  named 
McNally,  who  was  a member  of  the  Union  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  a delegate,  and  to  whom 
the  plaintiff  wanted  to  speak.  The  stones  in 
the  cart  were  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building  by  means  of  a crane  and  a single  chain. 
McNally  sent  up  a load  of  the  stones,  and  turned  to 
talk  to  the  plaintiff.  Suddenly  one  of  the  stones 
fell,  and  came  down  in  two  pieces.  One  half  nearly 
killed  McNally,  and  the  other  half  struck  the 
plaintiff,  inflicting  serious  scalp  wounds,  a broken 
hip  bone,  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and  other 
injuries  which  would  probably  incapacitate  him 
irom  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  plaintiff’s 
case  was  that  the  accident  occurred  through  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants  in  not  sending  up  the 
stones  in  a double  sling  or  in  an  ordinary  wooden 
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arrier.  The  defendants  denied  negligence  in  the 

natter,  and  at  the  trial  called  evidence  to  prove  that 
>efore  the  stones  were  hoisted  warning  was  given, 
rhe  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendants.  The 
earned  counsel  said  it  might  be  taken  that  the  jury 
>y  their  verdict  found  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
*uilty  of  contributory  negligence.  He  submitted 
hat  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  jury  to  justify 
hem  in  finding  tl.-t  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty 
jf  any  negligence  at  all.  Practically  the  only  issue 
or  the  jury  was  whether  the  defendants  were 
juilty  of  negligence,  and  his  contention  was  that 
hey  were. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respondents 
heir  Lordships  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earned  Judge  had  not  misdirected  the  jury,  and 
hat  there  was  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury  that 
:he  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  contributory 
legligence.  The  appeal  was  accordingly  dis- 
nissed. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
22.— Brickmoulding  Machinery  : L.  Ingham 
u nd  B.  Langion. — An  extension  machine  for 
moulding  radial,  tapered,  and  other  bricks  has  the 
jide-plates  of  the  mouthpiece  set  upon  pivots  so 
hat  they  shall  turn  outwards  as  the  brick  is  being 
moulded,  and  the  plate3  are  held  in  place  with  side- 
•ollers  that  are  moved  in  slotted  guides  with  slotted 
evers  which  are  pivoted  on  to  a crossbar.  At  the 
jides  of  the  cylinder  are  slotted  brackets,  on  to 
ivhich  are  bolted  the  guiding-bars,  that  have  slots 
-.0  take  studs  or  bolts  upon  the  outer  ends  of  the 
evers.  The  face  of  a die  or  abutment-block  is 
turved,  bevelled,  or  straightened  as  may  be 
equired.  A knife  which  is  hinged  to  a bar  pivoted 

0 a slotted  bar  in  front  of  the  cross-bar  cuts  off  the 
jrick  at  the  mouthpiece  ; and  a piston,  worked  with 

1 screw,  toothed  wheels,  and  endless  bands,  feeds 
flay  into  a cylinder. 

32.— A Guard  for  Wood-working  Machines  : 
4.  Cook. — A guard  for  the  cutter  of  a planing  or 
moulding  machine,  having  a vertical  spindle,  con- 
iists  of  a cylinder  fashioned  in  two  halves,  whereof 
he  one  is  to  be  turned  out  of  the  way  by  turning  it 
igainst  the  action  of  a spiral  spring  mounted  upon  a 
/ertical  axis  at  the  end  of  a radial  arm,  whilst  the 
>ther  half  is  similarly  turned  upon  a horizontal  axis 
ipon  the  radial  arm.  A rod,  an  arm,  and  the 
adial  arm  join  the  guard  adjustably  to  the  standard 
o which  the  latter  arm  may  be  fastened  with  a 
>olt  and  a slotted  quadrant.  Confer  also  Nos.  1,375 
if  1899,  and  14,496  of  1900. 

: 59. — A Guard  for  Circular  Saws,  Wood- 
■LANING  Machines,  &C.  : T.  Lees,  R.  Lees,  ami  W. 
ices. — The  guard  plate,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
ircular  saw  may  consist  of  two  parts,  is  carried  at 
he  end  of  a radial  arm  which  is  pivoted  on  to  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  standard.  The  wood  is  pressed 
n its  advance  against  a wheel  upon  the  radial  arm 
0 as  to  lift  the  guard-plate  from  the  revolving 
utters.  The  guard  will  resume  its  former  posi- 
ion  when  the  wood  has  been  passed  forwards. 

72.  — A Street-cleaning  Machine.  — R.  c. 
\Icnzies. — The  frame  sustains  a receiver  which  is 
oined  with  clips  to  the  curved  wheel  axle  and 
ihafts  or  handles,  and  reposes  upon  a plate  ; pivot- 
jins,  mounted  upon  arms  are  to  be  inserted  into 
loles  cut  in  a projection  piece,  on  the  arms  is  a 
;coop  ; the  chain  that  maintains  the  receiver  in  its 
josition  is  unhooked  when  the  filled  receiver  is  to 
>e  emptied  or  shifted  for  an  empty  one. 

105.— Pressure  or  Temperature  Regula- 
tors : L.  H.  Dugenait. — The  principle  of  the 
nvention  is  applicable  to  reservoirs,  ventilating 
ontrivances,  furnace  dampers,  and  so  on.  For  the 
.utomatical  regulation  of  temperature  a circuit  is 
losed  or  opened  by  means  of  a maximum  and 
ninimum  thermometer,  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
nagnet  enables,  as  it  moves,  a train  or  similar  gear 
o work  a rod  which  is  joined  to  the  register  or 
alve  of  a furnace  or  to  a cold-air  valve.  The 
aetallic  rim  of  the  insulating-disc  of  the  regulator 
lakes  contact  with  the  brushes  and  is  joined  to  the 
letallic  arm  of  a spindle.  As  the  armature  is 
ttracted  the  wheel  turns,  and  a shaft  drives  the 
alve  or  damper  gearing.  A double  U-shaped 
ressure-gauge  filled  with  mercury  and  hydrogen  or 
itrogen  may  replace  the  temperature  gauge,  and 
)r  the  thermometer  may  be  employed  a coiled 
i-metallic  spring.  In  another  form  the  electro- 
lagnet  is  used  only  for  bringing  a motor  into 
ction  in  a relay  circuit,  whereby  a number  of 
entilators  may  be  worked  by  power,  or  the  disc 
lay  be  set  to  work  three-way  cocks,  the  amount  of 
uid  to  and  from  the  pressure  cylinder  being  thus 
igulated. 

138.— A Gas-regulator  : H.  Cooney  and  IV.  A. 

■' l ling . — A cord  and  some  adhesive  material  fasten 
flexible  diaphragm  on  to  a ring,  which  is  joined  to 
ie  casing  and  is  passed  around  a ring  of  white 
etal  that  is  soldered  to  the  other  ring.  The 
aphragm  is  joined  with  a screw  to  a double-coned 
fllow  equilibrium-valve,  which  has  a middle  pin 
r its  guide,  and  has  its  upper  part  more  inclined 
an  is  its  lower  part. 

151. — A Mitreing  Apparatus  : F.  Kaiser.— The 
ventor  enables  an  adjustment  to  different  heights 
id  angles  of  the  table  and  the  saw-guides.  He 
.sses  the  saw  through  slots  in  telescopical  rods 
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which  carry  friction-rollers  that  guide  the  back  of 
the  saw-frame,  and  he  pivots  the  saw-supports  upon 
a horizontal  axis,  and  also  upon  a vertical  axis  at 
the  middle  of  the  crossing  rail.  Pawls,  or  catches, 
hold  the  frames  when  adjusted  at  the  angles 
required,  and  slotted  standards  adjust  the  varying 
height  of  the  table. 

x77-—  Appliance  for  Use  with  Boring 
Machines  : C.  Walton. — For  feeding  the  drill- 
spindle,  the  nut  is  held  or  retarded  so  as  to  control 
the  feed,  or  is  left  free  to  arrest  the  feed,  by  means 
of  a feed-nut  that  is  placed  within  a block  and  a 
pinching-screw  ; the  latter  may  consist  of  a split 
clamp  to  be  tightened  on  to  the  nut.  For  a quick 
withdrawal  of  the  feed-screw  the  nut  is  formed  in 
two  halves,  and  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  socket 
together  with  the  feed-screw  by  a slackening  of  the 
pinching-screw. 

I9I-  A Contrivance  for  Brick-Moulding 
Machines  : W.  A.  Bowie. — The  inventor  seeks  to 
prevent  damage  being  done  to  the  edges  and  sides 
of  the  bricks  by  means  of  a mould  that  has  sides 
and  a cover  or  lid  pivoted  on  to  a frame  so  that  they 
shall  turn  outwards  for  liberating  the  moulded 
brick. 

221.— Appliances  for  Window  Frame  and 
Hinged  Sliding  Sashes  : B.  Hausmann. — In  order 
that  they  may  clear  the  beads  when  the  sash  is 
turned  inwards,  the  hinge  flaps  are  cranked,  whilst 
the  concaved  flanges  of  the  flaps  are  caused  to 
slide  in  a curved  guide  affixed  to  the  pulley-stile 
An  extension  of  the  flap  has  a hooked  lever  for 
engagement  with  a hooked  plate  in  the  pulley-stile 
providing  for  a support  of  the  opened  sash  above  the 
sill.  As  one  turns  the  sash  back  within  the  frame 
the  contact  of  the  hinge-plate  with  the  tail  piece  of 
the  lever  forces  the  lever  out  of  play  against  the 
force  of  gravitation  or  of  a spring.  A serrated 
eccentrical  roller,  which  retains  the  inside  bead  in 
its  position,  is  mounted  upon  a yoke  frame  whereof 
the  pin  enters  a socket-piece  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  pulley-stile.  1 he  pin  will  be  held  in  its  place 
by  means  of  its  lug  that  slides  in  a slot  and  a 
rounded  groove  cut  in  the  socket.  At  the  end  of 
the  sash-cord  is  a loop  for  engagement  with  a hook 
in  the  groove  of  the  sash-stile.  On  swinging  the 
sash  inwards  one  can  easily  detach  the  loop. 

275.  — Switches  for  Electrical  Lamps  : 
C.  IV.  S.  Crawley  and  W.  L.  Madgen.— The  lifting 
and  lowering  of  the  lamp,  for  which  a spring  or 
weight  may  be  substituted,  will  work  the  switch  ; in 
the  case  of  a ceiling-rose  a tube,  having  for  its 
guide  a lug  that  slides  in  a slot,  is  caused  to  slide 
upon  a tube  affixed  to  the  base,  a catch  upon  the 
tube  will  pass  into  a hole  in  the  fixed  tube  when  it 
has  been  drawn  downward  against  the  action  of  a 
strong  spring  ; an  incline  for  freeing  a catch  is 
mounted  upon  an  inner  tube,  which  is  joined  with  a 
rod  to  the  lamp  or  the  weight  ; on  the  sliding  tube 
is  a contact-ring,  and  when  the  tubes  are  pulled 
down  the  circuit  becomes  completed ; a spring 
raises  the  inner  tube  when  the  lamp  is  lifted,  and 
frees  the  catch,  thereupon  the  spring  will  raise  the 
sliding  tube  and  contact  will  be  broken. 

280.— A Pipe-Wrench  : A.  Heberer.— One  of  the 
shanks  upon  the  jaws  is  extended  so  as  to  form  the 
handle — the  shanks  being  joined  with  pivoted  bars 
and  a loop,  a cross-bar  or  pawl  of  the  bar3  engages 
with  teeth  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  other  shank, 
or,  in  a variant  shape,  a wedge  is  inserted  and 
teeth  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  shank  will  engage 
with  a projection  from  one  of  the  jaws  ; the  shanks 
are  kept  apart,  under  normal  conditions,  with  a 
spring,  a loop  which  is  secured  to  one  shank  slides 
upon  the  other  ; pressure  upon  one  of  the  shanks 
will  open  the  jaws. 

301.— Means  for  Holding  Windows:  T.  IV. 
Robertson  and  D.  Hamilton. — On  the  sash  are 
mounted  rounded  or  conical  studs  which  springs 
force  outwards  into  either  holes  in  the  frame  or 
pierced  plates  secured  to  the  frame — otherwise  the 
studs,  let  into  the  frame  .may  be  engaged  with  holes 
in  the  sash-stiles  : the  device  is  available  equally  for 
small  sashes  that  slide  vertically  or  sideways. 

358.— Improvements  in  Street  Lamps  : J.  F. 
Simmance  and  J.  Abady. — In  order  that  a steady 
draught  may  be  maintained  through  the  lantern  in 
spite  of  changes  in  the  atmospherical  conditions, 
the  inventors  put  a spring,  or  weighted  flap,  or 
valve,  in  the  inlet  or  the  outlet  passage  : and  so,  in 
the  latter  case,  also  provide  a door  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. In  one  adaptation,  the  pivoted  flap — of  talc, 
aluminium,  Sc. — has  a counter-balancing  and 
adjustable  weight  upon  a screw-threaded  rod.  As 
an  increased  draught  lifts  the  flap,  the  rod  becomes 
turned  horizontalwise,  so  as  to  increase  the  leverage 
exerted  by  the  counter-weight.  In  other  forms,  the 
flap,  set  horizontally,  is  caused  to  fall  and  rise  upon 
a vertical  spindle,  or  guide,  and  a spring  or  a chain, 
to  be  gradually  raised  by  the  ascent  of  the  flap,  i3 
substituted  for  the  weight  and  pivoted  screw- 
threaded  rod. 

361.— A Contrivance  for  Lavatory  Basins  : 
9r.  Shanks  and  H.  Simpson. — A folding  lavatory 
basin  is  secured  to  the  customary  hinged  tray  by 
means  of  projections  that  are  fitted  upon  the  under- 
side of  the  basin,  and  fastened  with  a screw  and  a 
thumb-nut  that  is  inserted  underneath  a metallic 
band  affixed  to  the  tray.  Removal  of  the  basin  for 
cleaning  it  is  effected  by  unscrewing  the  nut.  In 
another  forma  wedge-shaped  projection  is  employed 
(instead  of  one  of  the  others),  and  is  adapted  to  fit 
into  a dovetail  attached  to  the  tray.  Similar  appli- 


ances  will  serve  for  fitting  urinals  upon  the  upright 

a 4r?,72>MS.?OND  Fabrics  for  Builders’  Use  : 

. Uicstoif— The  fabrics  are  composed  of  felt  and 
wire.  Between  two  layers  of  asphalt  or  of  roofing- 
felt  coated  with  asphalt  is  introduced  a middle  part 
tor  strengthening  or  stiffening  purposes,  formed  of 
open-meshed  wtre  or  gauze  fabric  embedded  in 
piaster.  The  compound  is  then  pressed  between 
rollers.  It  13  to  be  fastened  with  covering  strips 
and  nails  to  the  beams  and  battens. 
»^°^‘,~^PPARATUS  FOR  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  .- 
M.  Klingler.  The  free  end  of  one  portion  of  a 
d°uble  sPnng  is  joined  to  one  leg  of  a staple 
whereof  the  other  end  turns  upon  a fixed  bearing, 
whilst  the  free  end  of  the  other  portion  is  pivoted 
upon  a fixed  stop,  the  staple  will  turn  in  its  bearing 
and  so  cause  the  door  to  become  shut  through  the 
action  of  a loop  upon  a pin  affixed  to  the  door — 
the  turning  of  the  staple  being  due  to  the  efforts  of 
tfie  ends  of  the  spring  to  separate  from  one  another: 
when  the  bearing,  the  one  leg  of  the  staple,  and  the 
nxed  stop  are  in  alignment  no  turning  force  is 
exerted  upon  the  staple  so  that  the  door  will  remain 
half-opened,  but  when  it  is  opened  further  the 
spring  comes  into  play  to  completely  open  the  door ; 
a violent  closing  of  the  door  is  prevented  by  a stud, 
in  the  path  of  the  leg  of  the  staple,  that  checks  the 
door  as  it  passes  over  the  stud. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  2. 

r£»?rleC./Ufu  Members’  supper  at  the 

Great  Central  Hotel,  Marylebone-road.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution^  Junior  Engineers.—  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Rugg 
on  borne  Factors  in  Colonial  Railway  Construction:" 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  A.  E.  Tutton  FRS 

1 Experimental  Researches  on  the  Constitution  ‘ of 
Crystals.  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  3. 

SL  s Ecclesiological  Society. -Visit  to  Croydon 

(Parish  Church,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Whitgift  Hospital 
and  Old  Palace),  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George 
Clinch. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Monthly 
meeting,  Carpenters’  Hall.  6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— V isit  to  Tor- 
wood  Cast'e  and  Broch  of  Tappock. 

Monday,  May  5. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  (i)  Special 
general  meeting  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  the 
current  year.  The  Chairman  to  move— That,  subject  to 
his  Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
the  promotion  of  architecture  be  presented  this  year  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Edward  Collcutt,  for  his  work  as  an  architect. 
(2)  Annual  general  meeting  to  receive  and  consider  the 
annual  report  ; to  elect  scrutineers  for  the  annual  election 
of  the  Council  and  Standing  Committees;  to  nominate 
candidates  as  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office  ; to 
appoint  the  Statutory  Board  of  Examiners  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1804,  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament, 
for  the  ensuing  year  of  office  ; to  elect  candidates  for 
membership.  (3)  At  the  same  meeting  the  Institute  will 
be  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a Form  of  Agreement  and 
Schedule  of  Conditions  for  Building  Contracts  for  use 
where  quantities  form  part  of  the  contract,  the  document 
being  based  on  the  form  now  in  use,  with  such  variations 
as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  proposed 
Dew  form.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.—  Mr.  B.  D.  Healey  on  “ Recent 
Blast  Furnace  Practice.’’  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Mi.  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  M.A.,  on  "Glass  for  Optical  Instruments.”  IV. 

8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works  Association  (Carfento  s'  Hall). — 
Mr.  G.  Roberts  on  " The  Hygiene  of  Wall  Decorations." 
7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  6. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Charles  T. 
Jacobi  on  “ The  Printing  of  Modern  Illustrated  or  De;o- 
rated  Books."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  7. 

Royal  Archcroiogical  Institute.  — Professor  Bpyd 
Dawkins  on  “ Bigbury  Camp  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Way." 

4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Albert  Chancellor,  J.P.,  on  “ The 
Origin  and  History  of  Carriages.”  8 p.m. 

Builders  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — General  Pur- 
poses and  Finance  Committee.  4 p.m.  Election  of  Com- 
mittee. 5.15  p.m.  Council  meeting.  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  8. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL  D., 
F.R.S.,  on  “ Recent  Geological  Discoveries."  II.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Conclusion  of 
discussion  on  “ Form  of  Model  General  Conditions." 

8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  9. 

Architectural  Association. — (t)  Mr.  Owen  Fleming  on 

Artisans'  Dwellings  from  the  Municipal  Point  of  View  ” ; 
(2)  Mr.  Louis  Ambler  on  “ Artisans’  Dwellings  from  the 
Private  Point  of  View.”  7.30. 


Saturday,  May  10. 

Institution  of  Jutiior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Works,  Stratford.  Train  from  Liverpool- 
street  at  9.17  a.m. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


April  17.— By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the 
estate). 

Herne  Bay,  Kent.— Rowland  Drive,  &c.,  46  plots 

of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots) *384 

By  Broad,  Wiltshire,  & Penny  (at  Sutton). 

Sutton,  Surrey.— 1 and  2,  Helston-villas,  f.,  e.- 

55^- 

April  18.— By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the 
estate). 


By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Walthamstow. — 99  and  101,  Oatland-rise,  f.,  w.r. 

33^.  16s 

28  and  30,  Worcester-rd.  West,  f.,  w.r.  44/.  4s. 

Hale  End-rd.,  a freehold  building  site  

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Kent. — Trafalgar-rd.,  &c., 

78  freehold  building  plots  (in  lots)  

April  22. — By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — Honor  Oak  Pk.,  i.g.r.'s  28/.  10s., 

u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

103,  Stanstead-rd.,  “ Corcyra,"  u.t.  72  yrs.,  f., 

w.r.  28/.  12s 

Sydenham. — Panmure-rd.,  Corcyra,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  25/.  10s.,  e.r.  65/.  

By  Francis  Dod  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 18,  20,  and  22,  Victoria-grove 
West,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  w.r.  92/.  6s.  . . 
St.  Luke’s.— 97,  99,  and  101,  Central-st.  Corpora- 
tion lease,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  and  fines  nil 

Caledonian-rd. — 66,  Gifford-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  36/. 

Bermondsey.— 231,  Abbey-st.,  f.,  y.r.,  36/.  

ia,  Flockton-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26/. 

Camberwell.  — 1 to  5,  Hopewell-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

58/.  10s.  

Stamford  Hill. — 29,  Daleview-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs  , 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  34/. : 

Edmonton. — Wakefield-st.,  four  plots  of  building 


land,  f. . 


yrs.. 


Forest  Hill.— Perry- vale,  f.g.r.’s  80/.",  r" 


71  yrs. 


By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Chiswick  —s  and  7,  South-parade,  f.,  y.r.  107/.  . 
High-rd.,  Hamilton  House,  u.t.  88  yrs  2 

10/.  is.,  e.r.  80/. / ’’ 

April  23— By  Baxter,  Pa yne,'&  Leppbr. " 
M orden , Surrey.— The  Elms,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g. 
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Pegwell  Bay,  Kent. — Main-rd.,  &c.,  63  plots  of 

freehold  building  land  (in  lots) 

April  21.— By  John  Bussey. 
Bromley-by-Bow.— 150,  Chrisp-st  , with  factories, 
out-buildings, &c.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  e.r.  250/.  .-•••• 

Poplar. — Robin  Hood-lane,  a block  of  building 

land,  area  2,045  ft.,  f.  

12  and  14,  Jeremiah-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 

By  Anscombe  & Ringland. 

St.  John's  Wood.— 54,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.  4s.,  p 

By  Chancellor  & Sons. 

Richmond  Hill. — King’s-rd.,  Faircroft,  u.t.77yrs., 

g.r.  30^.  P 

By  Ellis  & Son. 


By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Hampstead. — 10,  Strathray-gdns.,  u.t.  78A  yrs., 

g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  350/.  . . . . . 5,500 

By  Goodman  & Crowther. 

Cheddington,  Bucks.—  Station-rd.,  The  Myrtle 

Villa  and  1 a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.,  p 550 

Brixton. — 28,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  23J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s., 


By  Walford  & Wilshin. 

Norwood.— 46  and  48,  Auckland-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.  16s.,  y.r.  95/.  

49,  Penge-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  e.r.  30/.. 
By  Weston  & Sons. 

treatham. — 36,  Leigham-vale,  u.t.  81  vrs.,  " r. 

61.  1 os.,  y.r.  36* 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Regent's  Pk.— 13,  Chester-ter.  and  13,  Chester- 
mews,  u.t.  13$  yrs.,  g.r.  52/.  10s.,  y.r.  275/.  . . 

Isleworth  (Middx.).— 73,  75,  77|  and  79,  Linkfield- 

road,  u.t.  94*  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  83/.  4s 

By  G.  F.  Harrington. 

Willesden.— Rucklidge-av.,  f.g.r.'s  91/.  10s.,  rever- 
sion in  77  yrs 

Plaistow.  Balaam-st. , f.g.r.  36/.,  reversion  in  80 
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i.g.r.’s  48/.,  u.t.  72J 


74  yrs.,  g.r. 
. &c.  o /., 


Holloway. — Campdale-rd. , 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  

April  24.— By  Hollis  & Harris. 
Hendon.— Sunningfields-rd.,  Westridge,  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  e.r.  654 

By  Newbon.  Edwards,  & Shepherd. 
Clerkenwell.— 1,  Warden's-court  or  pi.,  f.,  w.r. 

40/.  6s. 

Hammersmith. — 4>  Amor-rd., 

7/.  1 os.,  y.r.  36 /. 

Islington.— 9,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  16  yrs 

y.r.  48/. 

13,  Theberton-st.,  with  stable  and  warehouse, 

u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  16s.,  y.r.  65/. ..  

49,  College-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  40/.  . . 

Clerkenwell. — 6£  and  9,  Hallett’s-pl.,  u.t.  13$  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  59/.  16s 

St.  Luke's.— 70  to  76  (even),  Gee-st.,  u.t.  7 yrs., 

g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  114/.  8s 

Hoxton. — 60,  Baring-st.  (manufacturing  premises), 

u.t.  30$  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  5s.,  y.r.  125/ 

Holloway.— 4 and  5,  Andover-gdns.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  49/.  8s 

Islington.— 11,  Ockenden-rd.,  u.t.  35$  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  e.r.  50/.  

Notting  Hill.— 117,  Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  4q£  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  105/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

St.  Luke’s.— 2,  Sycamore-st.  (warehouse),  u.t.  51J 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  87/.  

Fulham.— 1,  4 to  18,  Bedford-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

261/.  1 6s : 

Peckham.— 7 and  9,  Commercial- rd.  (St.  Luke’s 

Institute),  f , y.r.  60/ 

164  and  166,  High-st.  (S.).  y.r.  210/.,  also  i.g.r. 

5^»  u.t.  16 J yrs.,  g.r.  55/.  

Brixton.— 33  and  34,  Thornton-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  w.r.  85/.  16s 

12,  Chantry-rd.,  u.t.  6o£  yrs.,  g.r.  7 y.r.  38 /. 
Walworth.— 69  and  71,  Penrose-st.  (S.),  f.,  y.r. 

58/.  4s 

Wandsworth  rd.— No.  394>  u.t.  53  yrs.,  S-r-  4^-> 

y.r.  55/,  

East  Ham.— 41  and  47,  Katherine-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  60/. 
By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Spitalfields. — 77  and  79,  Commercial-st.  (S.),  f., 

7 and  8,  Tilley-st.,  f.,  w.r.  143/ - 

Stratford.— 46,  47,  and  48,  Forest-lane,  f.,  y.r.  89L 

92,  Leytonstone-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  28/ 

By  Tuckett  & Son. 

Kensington.— 3 and  5,  Pitt-st.,  u.t.  41J  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.,  y.r.  175/. 

Forest  Hill.— 6,  Marmora-rd.,  u.t.  78J  yrs.,  g.r. 

ic/.,  e.r.  50/.  

By  Varley  & Locking. 

Finsbury.— 24,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  12s. , e.r.  70/.  

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
Hornsey  Rise.  — Hornsey  Rise-gdns.,  f.g.r.'s 

226/.  14s.,  reveision  in  8o£  yrs.  (in  lots) 

Hornsey  Rise-gdns.,  f.g.r.  10/.  13s.,  also  pepper- 
corn g.r.,  reversion  in  8o£  yrs 

Hornsey  Rise,  f.g.r.'s  157/.  ios.,  reversion  in  8o£ 

yrs.  (in  lots) 

Holloway. — St.  John’s-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  75/.,  reversion 

in  46£  yrs 

Queensland-rd.,  the  Queen's  Arms  p.-h.,  f.g.r. 

45/.,  reversion  in  31$  yrs _ 

Queensland-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  42/.,  reversion  in  31^ 


Stanstead-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  54/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs.. . 
Catford.— Perry  Hill,  Rutland  Hotel,  f.g.r.  100/  , 

reversion  in  47$  yrs 

Camberwell.— Bengeworth-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  86/1,  rever- 
sion in  71  yrs 

Wimbledon.  Worple-rd. , f.g.r.  10/.', 'reversion  in 
65  yrs.  . 


Tabor-gr.,  f.g.r's  19/.  10s.,  reversion  in  65  yrs... 

labor-gr.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in  76  yrs 

St.  George's-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  49/.,  reversion  in  76  yrs. 
I ■ fe*  «.  aversion  in  65  yts. 


u.t.  25 


By  Taylor,  Lovegrove,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 28,  Kensington  Gdns.-lei 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  100/. 

South  Kensington.— 10,  Petersham-ter.,  ' u.t."  54 

,57s’’  *4^i  y.r.  150/.  

PadJnpon.-a°w|,y.pl.i  i.g.r's  , 3J  yts‘  ■ 

■ r.  gal. 


66  yrs.,  g.r. 

iu  1 u T.  N.  Turner. 

Mary  ebone.-9  New  Quebec-st.  (dairy),  u.t.  26 

yrs;i  K-r.  20/.,  y.r.  105/.  

Regent’Sj  Park^— 53,  Gloucester  "ares’.,’  u.t.' 60  yrs'.’, 

Notting  Hi*I  k — 2 f R i 1 ling  ton  -pi . , u.i.'  61'  ’yri\  g.r'. 
6/.  ios.,  y.r.  32/. 3 ’ B 


10/..  p.  . 


1 and  1 


585 


6,140 

600 

4,640 


2,060 


April  25.— By  Browett  & Taylor. 
Brondesbury.— 72,  74,  76,  and  78,  Maygrove-rd., 

f.,  y.r.  160/. 

>,  88,  and  90,  Iverson-rd.,  u.t.  77J  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/.,  y.r.  116/. 

Hendon. — 5,  7,  9,  and  11,  Bellevue-ter.,  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  101/.  8s 

7,  22,  21,  and  23,  Bellevue-ter.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.,  w.r.  98/.  16s 

By  Wm.  Clarkson. 

Stepney. — 565,  Commercial-rd.  (S),  c.,  e.r.  100/. 

(with  goodwill)  

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Kensington. — 22  and  24,  Dewhurst-rd.,  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  no/.  

Acton  Hill.— 14,  Elmwood-gdns.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

’ ;.,  y.r.  to/. 

By  Dollman  & Pearce. 
Hampstead.— 66,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 


2,230 

1,270 


14,  15  and  16,  Highland-st.  (S.).  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.,  w.r.  104/.  

17,  Sturry-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  45/... .. 


£l*S 
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Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs 
for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent;  av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

Facing  Stocks  .... 

Shippers  

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 

Do.,  Bullnose 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depOt. 


Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  1 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19  1 
Double  Headers..  16  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  i 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  c 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers . . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ...  14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed  . . 


Fellows-rd.,  u.t.  624  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  100/. 
Haverstock  Hill. — 12,  Parkhill-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.. 


By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 

Shoreditch.— 35  and  37,  Great  Eastern-st.,  u.t.  55 
yrs.,  g.r.  139/.,  y.r.  470/.;  30  and  31,  Holy- 
well-lane,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  y.r.  2S0/.  ; 58, 
Curtain-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  170/. . . 

By  Frank  Melrose. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 30,  Blenheim-ter.,  u.t.  84jyrs., 

g.r.  12/.  12s. , w.r.  70/. 

By  C.  Sparrow  & Son. 

Finchley. — Regent's  Pk.-rd.,  Highcroft.,  u.t.  77^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  75/. I 

Woodside  Pk.-rd.,  Tredinnock,  f.,  y.r.  90/.  .... 

By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Limehouse. — Eastfield-st.,  f.g.r.  2/.  5s.,  reversion 
in  19  yrs 

Clapbam. — 16,  18,  20,  and  22,  Kildoran-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 
126/. 

Spitalfields. — 45,  Brushfield-street  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  37/. 

Whitechapel. — 40  and  42,  Thomas-st.,  c.,  w.r. 
.54^  12s 

Maida  Vale.— 13,  Elgin-mews  South  (stabling),  u.t. 

„ 57i  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  25/ 

Finsbury  Park.— 380,  Green  Lanes  (S.),  u.t.  72$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  85/.  

Hermitage-rd.,  Boston  House,  u.t.  72J  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/..  e.r.  90/.  

32,  Park-rd.,  u.t.  78£  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  w.r. 

28/.  I2S.  

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar.— 158  to  170,  176  to  182  (even),  Abbott-rd., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  54/.,  w.r.,  421/.  4s 

24  to  30  (even),  Glencoe-st.  (S.),  u.t.  71  yrs., 

~ “ 'll.,  w.r.  128/.  14s 

Highland-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios., 


1,625 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 60  ,,  ,,  1 

Best  Portland  Cement  32  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 


Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. . . . ns.  od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 


* 7 


1 per  ft.  cube,  deld. 


Farleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 
Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..2 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


ly.  depot. 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

, , „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


per  ft.  s 
at  rly.  d 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


9 i >> 

3 per  ft. 
deld.  rly. 


cube. 

. depQt 


7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  ( 

a£  » 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 


. 59/.  1 6s. 


20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  12  o oper  1000  of  izooatry.dep. 

,,  best  seconds  „ 11  10  o 
16  X 8 best  ,,  6 15  o 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  50 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  600 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green....  12  26 
16X  8 ,,  ,,  750 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o 
16X8  „ ,,  5 17  6 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . ..  3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . 48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 9 ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  ti)es 38  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . , 8x00  9100 

• »t»  by  4^  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  8 o o 9 o o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  i£  in.  by  i\  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

3ii 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) _ 4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  . 4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  :n.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o iS  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in. 

and  9 in.  14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  . 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 13  10  o 1410  o 

Battens 1100  12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o c 

Battens 10  o o 11  o o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

„ „ „ 3 by  9 in-  *3  ° ° 14  o o 

Battens.... 1100  12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

„ „ „ 3 in-  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

,,  „ ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  — o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  to  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o ^}^  o o 8 

3 in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube 030  036 

Prepared  Flooring — Ter  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  0 1 o o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot o 11  0 0 12  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13  6 

1}  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1 Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  , 7 x7  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 r7  6 

Flitch  Plates  _ 8 5 o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  7 0 0 
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METALS.  . . 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron—  . £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 *5  0 B 5 0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 
merchant  quality  8 5 0 015  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

. £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  10  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars g o o 010  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) . 
Sheet  Iron,  Black.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - • 

„ „ to  24  g 1;  o o - - - 

I>  „ tO  26  g 12  10  o - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  o - - - 

11  ■■  22  £■  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

,,  ,,  26  g 14  s o - - • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  fiat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

, ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 
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Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

i»  ,.  26  g 14  S o • - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  12  o o ... 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ ».  ...  26  g >4  5° 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 9 15  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs,  & up.  14  7 6 

Pipe  in  coils  14  17  6 

Soil  Pipe 17  7 6 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

COI'PER — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  ,,  o 1 1 A 

Copper  nails „ o 1 :j 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ... ,,  0011 

Thin  ,,  oil 

Tin— English  Ingots o 1 34 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 64 

Tinmen’s  ,,  o o 8 

Blowpipe  ,,  009 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd. 

21  oz.  thirds 34  cl . 

,,  fourths..... 3d. 

26  oz.  thirds 4icl. 

,,  fourths  4d. 

32  oz.  thirds s4d. 

,,  fourths  5^. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d. 

,,  zi  ,> 4<L 

4 Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d. 

At  „ „ ,>  aid. 

i „ ,1  24d. 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels „ o 2 g 

in  drums  „ o 211 


Boiled  , 


n ,,  „ in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  — n ° 2 8 

,,  in  drums ° 2 10 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry n 20  ° 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copla  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  6 

Best  Elastic  Copa  lVamish  for  outside  work  . . 100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . ... . o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 0 6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. 1 ° 0 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. ...  0160 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 0 12  0 

Eest  Japan  Gold  Size 0 J°  0 

Eest  Black  Japan 0 16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  0 9 ° 

Brunswick  Black  0 B b 

Berlin  Black 0 16  0 

Knotting 0 10  0 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish - 0 10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G & F — T.  S.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
“ Canvass  ” (We  do  not  understand  your  question.  There 
is  no  such  reference  in  our  issue  of  January  3). 

NOTE  —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

^wPcannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO  I 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  . . , • 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
tactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  _ '' terJ?D'*£p  . 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  I HE  EDITOR  , those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  £*clusivety  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  1 enders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN. — For  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
Woodside  public  school,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  A.  O. 
Allan,  architect,  22,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Hendry  & Addie, ^Union-street,  Aberdeen  : — 

Masonry.—  G.  Hall* \ 

Carpentry. — Hendry  & Keith*  

Slating. — Merson  & Stewart* I 

Plastering.— Scott  & Son'  I , „ 

Plumbing. — Thom  & Strachan* [ £I7>°°7 

Painting  and  Glazing. — Murray  & Mitchell* 

o teehuork.  — McKinnon  & Co.* I 

Iron  and  Smith  Work. — Abernethy  & Co.*  . J 
[All  of  Aberdeen.] 


ABERDEEN.  — For  enlargement  of  Rosemount  Public 
School,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Allan,  archi- 
tect, 22,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Hendry  & Addie,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  : — 

Masonry.—  Gall  & Walker*  

Carpentry. — Leslie  & Hay* 

Slating.-  -Adam  Martin*  

Plastering. — Scott  & Son* 

Plumbing. — Alex.  Fiddes* 

Painting  and  Gloving. — Mason  & Sons’  .. 

Heating. — John  A.  Sangster*  

[All  of  Aberdeen.] 


ALDFIELD.— For  Aldfield  Wesleyan  Chapel,  near 
Ripon.  Mr.  Thomas  Stokes,  architect,  Thirsk.  Quanti- 
ties by  architect  :— 

J.  H.  Coldbeck,  Ripon  ^478  10 


ANDOVER  (Hants). — For  the  erection  of  a pair  01 
cottages,  Lower  Cranbournc  Farm,  near  Sutton  Scotney, 
for  Mrs.  McCreagh  Thornhill.  Messrs.  W.  & G.  A.  Bell, 
architects,  Andover  : — 

Beale  & Sons  £6 63  I Sydney  Bell .6565 

Goodall 659  I Grace  & Son  538 


BARNSLEY. — For  the  erection  of  stone  boundary  walls, 
Pogmoor-road,  &c.,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  Crawshaw 
& Wilkinson,  architects,  13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley  :— 
Higham  & Son,  Measbro’  Dyke,  Barnsley  £472  18  4 


BARNSLEY.  — For  the  erection  of  six  houses,  Joseph - 
street,  Grimethorpe.  Messrs.  R.  & W.  Dixon,  architects, 
5,  Eastgate,  Barnsley:  — 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying. 


George  H.  Brown,  Barnsley £\7\  o 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

W.  G.  & L.  England,  Barnsley  230  o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

J.  Bipns,  Cudworth 30  o 

Plastering. 

J.  H.  Seacroft,  Grimethorpe 57  o 

Slating. 

E.  Fleming,  Barnsley 64  o 

Painting. 

J.  P.  W.  Sykes,  Cudworth 19  18 


BATH. — For  the  execution  of  building  works  at  the 
Statutory  Hospital,  Claverton  Down.  Mr.  F.  W.  Gardiner, 
architect,  Barton-street,  Bath  :— 

Discharging  Ward. 

F.  Parsons  ....^288  o o I G.  Fisher Z211  12  6 

J.  Foster  236  o o C.Wibley,  James- 

Mould  Bros 216  o o l street,  Bath*  206  10  o 


Coleby  & Sons  ..,£113  4 

C.  Wibley 99  >" 

J.  Foster  95 

F.  Parsons 92  i 


Disinfecting  Rooms. 


Mould  Bros ^88 

G.  Fisher,  Combe 
Down* 61  1 


BATH.— For  rebuilding  of  the  Gloucester  Inn,  Somer- 
set-buildings, Bath,  for  Mr.  J.  Clark.  Mr.  F.  W 
Gardiner,  architect,  Barton-street,  Bath  :— 


Uphill £959  1 

Chancellor  & Sons]  949 
Erwood  & Morris. . 928 

Wills  & Sons 850 


W.  Webb  .... 

J.  Foster 

F.  Parsons, 


• .£849 

• 798 


way-place,  Bath*  789 


BEAMINSTER  (Dorset).— For  the  erection  of  institute 
and  public  hall.  Mr.  B.  Vaughan  Johnson,  architect,  20, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

C.  & A.  Han  11 ,£1,383  I B.  ». . Chambers, 

J.  G.  Sprackling  ....  1,250  | Beammster* £1,170 


BEESTON  (Notts).— For  the  erection  of  six  dwelling 
houses,  situate  in  King-street.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Martin, 
architect,  Nottingham  ;—  Hamer 

E.  Spray ■ ,£1,278  I • H.  Harper, 

E.  Ascroft i.2oa  Carlton* £1,125 

A.  Caunt  i,x7°  I 

'Sec  also  page  451J. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

— 

June  12 

Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  Schools,  Kenton  

House,  Holcombe,  near  Dawlish,  Devon  

Bakery,  Court-street,  Trowbridge  

Making-up  Bolton-road  

Timber  W ork.  Provan  Gasworks  

Road  Metal,  Ac 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Bishop  s Stortford 

Chapel,  Callingtoo,  Cornwall 

Model  Lodging  House,  Pottergate.  Alnwick  

Two  Cottages,  Kirkby  Mallory,  Hinckley  

Six  Houses,  North-street,  Lockwood,  nr.  Hudderslleld 

Cast  Iron  Water  Mains,  Ac 

Sewerage  Works,  Swinton  (Lancs.) 

Cast  lr.-n  Pipes,  &c 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.,  Cross  Bank  

Culvert,  Greenbank  ••• 

•Park  Pence  at  Homes,  Goldie  Leigh  

Road  Works,  Trinity-crescent  

Additions  to  Schools,  Falmouth  

Additions  to  Sea  Wall,  Craighall-road  

Three  Buttresses,  Craighall-road 

Ofliee8 - •••—•• 

•Extension  of  Boiler  House  at  Osborne-street 

Waterworks,  Llangattock  

Wall  at  Electric  Power  Station,  Newport-road  

Greeuhouse  Foundations,  Ac.,  Roundhays  Park  

Store  Buildings,  Ac — — — —••••••— 

Factory  and  Workhouse,  Dubb-lane,  Bingley,  Yorks.. 
Reconstructing  Westflelds  Mill,  nr.  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

Rebuilding  House,  Bundoran,  Ireland  

Schools,  Uxbridge  •■;••• 

Restoration  Carmel  Chapel,  Beaufort,  Wales  

Church  Tower,  Durrow,  Ireland 

Additions  to  Asylum 

Surveyor's  Materials — • 

Street  Works,  Ac.,  Back  Grimshaw-street,  West,  Ac 

Additions  to  School  

House  and  Shop,  Llanharau,  Wales 

Additions  to  Asylum 

Church  l ower,  Ac.,  Durrow,  Qneen's  Co 

Show  Buildings,  Ac.,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland 

Extensions  to  Car  Sheds,  Lewes-road 

Twenty-seven  Cottages  

Church  and  Schools,  Padiham-road,  Burnley  

School,  unices,  Ac.,  Llanbedrgoch,  Anglesby  

Additions  to  Offices,  North-street  

•Water  Supply  Works 

•Wood  Paving  Blocks...  

’Eight  Transformer  Chambers 

•Storage  Reservoir  at  Barnattlu 

Subway,  Ac ■••• 

Hot-water  Supply  at  Isolation  Hospital,  Stonebridge 

Road  Works,  Llanwern  Hill  - 

School.  Mynyddcerrig  

Shed,  I’ontypool-road  

‘Concrete  River  Wall,  Ac 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Street  

•Lunatic  Wards  at  Workhouse,  Tooley-stroet  

•Alterations  to  Lecture  Hall,  Royal  Hill 

•Building  Public  Baths,  Old  Ti afford,  Manchester 

•Engineering  and  Boilers,  Ac.,  Public  Baths  

•Gatehouse  Lodge  aud  Four  Cottages,  near  Horley 

Pipe  Sewers.  Ac 

•Extension  of  Asylum...  

•Fog  Signal  House,  Ac.,  near  Whitby  

' Erection  of  Schools  

•Additions,  Ac  , Highaui  Hill  Schools 

•Erection  of  Palace  theatre,  Halifax  

Two  Houses,  Higham  Ferrers,  N'orthants 

House,  Waterloo  road,  Hunslet  

Bank  Premises,  Great  Horton  

Rebuilding  House,  Parkstone,  Dorset 

Church,  Dartnall,  near  Shellieid  

Factory,  Ac  .Chesterfleld-st.,  Carlton,  nr.  Nottingham 

Schools,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds  

•Engineering  and  other  Works  1 

shop,  Chimney,  Ac.,  Long  Eaton  I 

Alterations  to  Business  Promises,  4S,Highgate,  Kendal1 
‘Laundry  Buildings,  Ac .1 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Harrow  U.  D School  Board  . 


Windsor  Town  Council  

Glasgow  Corporation  

Hetton-le-Hole  (Durham)  U.D.C. 
Chipping  Norton  Town  Council  . 


Selkirk  Town  Council  

Swinton  and  Peudlebury  U.D.C. 

Withnell  (Lancs.)  U.D.C 

Limehursi  R.D.C 

Bristol  Corporation 

Woolwich  Union  

Leith  (N.  B.)  Town  Council  

National  School  Managers 

Leith  (N.B.)  Town  Council 

do. 

Goole  Steam  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Borough  of  Colchester  

Crickhowell  R.D.C 

Cardiif  Corporation 

Leeds  Corporation 

Chesterfield  Co-op.  Society  

Mr.  R.  Garnett  ..... 


Rev.  Canon  Shortal  

Derby  Corporation  

Church  (Lancs.)  U.D.C. 


Llangadock  School  Board  .. 


Bishops  Stortford  U.D.C 

Faringdon  R.D.C.... 

St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council... 

West  Ham  Council  

Drogheda  Corporation  Water wrks. 

Dublin  Corportion 

Willesden  U.D.C 

Magor  R.D.C 

Llandebie  U.  D.  School  Board 

Great  Western  R-ailway  Co 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

do. 

St.  Olave’s  Union  

Metropolitan  Boro'  of  Greenwich 

Stretford  U.D.C 

do. 

London  County  Council  

Penrith  (Cumberland)  R.D.C.  ... 
East  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Com. 

Trinity  House  Corporation  

Lowestoft  School  Board1  

Walthamstow  School  Board 


Bradford  Old  Bank,  Ltd. 


Mailing  Union  

Messrs.  S.  J.  Claye,  Ltd 

Messrs.  X.  Leighton  A Son... 
Dudley  Union 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


A.  Fillmore,  High-street,  Harrow  

C.  Cole,  Architect,  60,  High-street,  Exeter  

W.  W.  Suailuui,  Architect,  Church-street,  Trowbridge  

Borough  Surveyor,  Alma-road,  Windsor  

W.  Koulis,  Engineer,  45,  John-street,  Glasgow  

J.  Harding,  Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Hetton-k-Hole,  K.S.O. 

T.  Mace,  Chipping  Norton 

Gordon  A Guuton,  Architects,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield-st.,  E.C 
Rev.  J.  Datson,  Launceston-road,  Calliugton  

G.  Keavell,  jun.,  Architect,  Alnwick  . ...  

A.  W.  Byron,  5,  Low-pavement,  Chesterfield  ..  

.1.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market  place,  Huddersfield 

H.  W.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

U.  Eotwisle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton  

T.  Beaver.  Surveyor,  Brinscall,  near  Blackburn 

Hinnell  A Murphy,  Civil  Engineers,  26  Corporation-st.,  M’cheater. 

J.  H.  Yabbicom,  Civil  Eugineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol  

Church.  Quick  A Co.,  Architects,  Woolwich  

Borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leith 

Managers,  Church  House,  Falmouth 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leith 

do. 

G.  W.  Atkinson,  Architect.  1.  Mark-lane,  Leeds  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Colchester  

T.  Rees,  Civil  Engineer,  Newport,  Mon 

W.  Harpur,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardifi 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leeds 

G.  Haslam  A Son.  Architects,  Euclid  House,  Ilkeston  

W.  R.  Nuuns,  Architect,  Market- street,  Bingley  

L.  Falconer,  Architect,  27,  Bauk  Buildings,  Blairgowrie  

W.  s.  Jervois,  Architect,  Armagh  

Heron  A Co.,  54,  High-street,  Uxbridge  

Hy.  Waters,  Beaufort  

W.  U.  Byrne,  Architect,  20,  Suttolk-street.  Dublin  

B.  -I.  Jacobs,  Architect,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull ... 

W.  E.  Wood,  Surveyor,  Church  

do. 

.1.  F.  Morgan,  High  Gate,  Llangadock  ..... 

Jas.  Smith,  G.  W.  Cottages,  Llanharan 

B.  S.  Jacobs,  Architect,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull  

W.  II.  Byroe,  Architect,  20,  Suffolk-streot,  Dublin  

E.  8.  O'Brien.  Architect,  TheWestgate,  Wexford 

F.  J.  Tillstone,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

J.  Byrne,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Carlow  

J.  B.  Thornley,  Architect, 45,  Market-street,  Darwen  

J.  Owen,  Architect,  Menai  Bridge,  North  Wales  

R.  S.  Scott,  Civil  Engineer,  North-street,  Bishops  Stortford 

Council’s  Engineer,  Abingdon  

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Marylebone,  W 

Council’s  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

G.  N.  Kelly,  civil  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Drogheda  .. 

8.  ILarty,  Civil  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublia 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.  W 

J.  Thomas,  Union  Offices,  Queen's  llill,  Newport 

1).  Jenkins,  Architect,  Llandilo 

J.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station,  London 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham  

do. 

Newman  A Newman,  Architects,  31,  Tooley-strect,  S.E 

Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Greenwich-road,  S.E 

Ernest  Woodhouse,  Architect,  88,  Mosley  street,  Manchester  .... 
do. 

Architect  s Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 

J.  Grabam,  Engineer,  Bank-street,  Carlisle 

Board  Room,  at  Asylum,  Beverley 

The  Lighthouse,  Whitby 

Clerk  to  Board,  115,  High-street,  Lowestoft  

11  Prosser,  Architect,  Walthamstow 

R.  Horsfall  A Son,  Architects.  Halifax  

G.  Hall,  Architect,  Higham  Ferrers  

Daoby  A Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds 

Jackson  A Priestman,  Architects,  Exchange  Building,  Bradford 

Hawker  A Mitcheli,  Architects,  Bournemouth  

Moulds  A Porritt,  Architects,  77,  King-arreet,  Manchester 

J.  H.  Savidge,  Architect  Wheelergate,  Nottingham  

Dauby  A Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds 

W.  L.  Grant,  Architect,  Sittingbourne  

E.  R.  Ridgeway,  Architect,  Long  Heaton,  near  Nottingham  .... 

J.  Hutton,  Architeci,  Kendal  

A.  Marshall,  Architect,  King-street,  Nottingham 


1 Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

May 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

7 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

S 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

a 

May 

L0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

13 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

14 

00. 

May 

15 

May 

16 

May 

17 

do. 

do. 

May 

111 

May 

21 

May 

22 

May 

23 

May 

26 

No  date 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Building  Inspector 

May  12 
May  14 
May  15 
May  16 
May  17 
May  19 
May  22 

•Clerk  ot  Works  

Inspector  of  buildings  A Private  Street  Improvements 

•Superintendent  of  sewers  and  Drains  

•Road  Foreman 

Kingsbury  U.D.C 

Beckeuham  U.D.C,  

St.  Marjlebone  Borough  Council  . 

Not  stated  

2 1.  58.  per  week,  Ac 

Not  stated  

Assistants 

•Chief  Assistant  

London  County  Council 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  arc  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Js  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  XYiii.  A six. 
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TENDERS  ( Continued ) :— 

BRENTFORD. — For  the  erection  of  schools,  Ealing- 
sad,  for  the  Old  Brentford  Board  School.  Messrs, 
lowell  Parr  & A.  E.  Kates,  architects,  5,  Brent-road, 
irentford,  W.:— 

W.  Wisdom  ...  .£12,051  8 4 
R.  M.  Hughes..  11,974  o o 
B.E. Nightingale  11,933  o o 


12,638  c 


lellet  & Sons, 

Ltd . .£i4,Qit  c 

. W.  Brooking  13,140  c 
barker  & Co. . . 

'oster  Bros.  . . 

'arsons  & Co. 
i.  L.  Tongue  12,499  c 
oole  & Son  ..  12,454  c 
lodson  & Son  12,390  c 
'.  & E.  Davey  12,200  t 
Ihessum  & Son 


F.  G.  M inter  . 
E.  Chamberlain 
W.  Blackburn.. 

Gaze  & Son 

Gough  & Co., 
Hendon*  .... 
Braid,  Pater,  & 
Co.. 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £11,820.] 


CHERRYHINTON  (near  Cambridge).  - — For  the 
inning  and  making  of  new  roads  and  paths,  for  the  Ches- 
;rton  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Waters  & 
Vorrall,  engineers,  2,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge  : — 

Bolton  Bros ,£14,890  o o 

Swann  Bros 14,000  10  o 

Ford  13,476  o o 

Coulson  & Lofts 13,356  0 o 

Trueman  12,345  o o 

Wallace  & Innes 11,152  10  9 

Jones  & Sons,  Neath  and  Cherry- 

hinton,  Cambs.* 10,464  5 6 

Saunders  & Saunders  7,067  13  o 


COLWYN  BAY  (Wales).— For  supplying  and  laying 
ar  or  asphalt  pavements,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
4r.  Wm.  Jones,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Colwyn  Bay  : 


per  sup.  yd. 
s.  d. 

).  Grundy  3 6 

Asphaltic  Limestone 

Co 3 6 

Constable  & Co 2 8 

V.  H.& E.  Stainsbury  2 6\ 

Cast  Acton  Tar  Pav- 
ing Co 2 6 

V.  Shepherd  2 6 

,a  Brea  Asphalt  Co.  2 3 


per  sup.  yd. 
s.  d. 

J.  Inkerman  Payton  2 3 

F.  A.  Drake 2 o 

North  of  England 

Asphalt  Co 1 11 

W.  & A.  Higginbot- 
tom,  Manchester*  1 fcj 

F.  Sheeren  1 6 

Hughes  & Evans  . . 16 


COLWYN  BAY. — For  laying  a water  main  (1,85c 
ards),  Con  way-road  to  Rhos,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  [Colwyn 
lay 


1.  C.  Farmer  . . 
V.  Westwood  . . 
I.  D.  Hughes., 
ilooncy  & Co. . . 
’arry  & Jones. . 


£369  11 
321  18 


Hughes  & Row- 
lands, Colwyn 

Bay*  £206  1 

Thos.  Rowland . 204 
Calder  & Evans  163  1 


FRIMLEY  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  a sanatorium 
Dr  consumptives  for  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital. 
4r.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  54,  Bedford-square,  London, 
V.C.  :— 


liggs  & Hill  . . £66,450 
V.  Watson  ....  63,193 

'oster  & Dicksee  61,166 
'he  Haslemere 
Builders  ....  58,622  1 


I Laurence  & Son  £57,362 

| Leslie  & Co .‘•7,250 

I Shillitoe  & Son  57,000 

Holliday  & 

I Greenwood*..  55,255 


GLASHEEN  (Cork). — For  additions,  &c.,  to  Peter- 
orough  cottage,  for  Mr.  R.  Young.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill 
: Son,  architects,  28,  South  Mall,  Cork  : — 

John  Kearns,  Fish-street,  Cork* £330 


GRIFFITHSTOWN  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of 
Dad  works,  Windsor-road,  for  the  Panteg  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Jas.  Wallace,  surveyor,  Sunny  Bank, 
Iriffithstown : — 

P.  Chapman,  Wainfellan,  Pontypool  £150 


HERTFORD. — For  roadworks.  Mr.  John  H.  Jevons, 
•orough  and  Waterworks  Engineer  and  Surveyor  :— 


elkin  & Watson  £991 
(orris  & Son  . . 931  i 
1.  Tomlinson  . . 869 

'.  Adams 852  1 

. Kitteringham  814  1 


I A.  Catley £79 6 1 

Wallace  & Inns  759  19 
I Free  & Sons. .. . 726  16 

E.  R.  Kemp, 

| Hertforc.*  . . . . 707  18 


HERTFORD. — For  laying  water  mains.  Mr.  John 
ly.  Jevons,  Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer  : — 


..  T.  Catley  ...£793  5 

oan  789  12 

. Kitteringham  779  17 
ikins  & Co.  . . 687  1 5 


Rayment  & Son  £648  14 
G.  Tomlinson  ..  644  13 

W.  H.  Hinkins  588  19 


HUNSTANTON.  — For  new  house  at  Hunstanton,  for 
Ir.  H.  J.  Finch.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect,  31,  Castle 
leadow,  Norwich  : — 


ohn  Cracknell£i,884 
Giddings  . . 1,821  1 
'.  Barnyard  ..  1,813 
Southgate  1,748 


Chambers  & Son£i, 670  o 
Reuben  Shanks, 
Chatteris, 

Cambs.  t 1,650  o 


ILFRACOMBE.— For  St.  Peter's  New  Church,  Ilfra- 
Dmbe,  Devon.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  architect, 
, Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
..  Henry  Hale,  33,  Old  Qtieen-street,  Westminster, 

,W. 


7.  Wiffen. . £10,796 
te  phens, 

Pastow,  & 


7 oj 


7.  Dart  . . 
.uscombe  & 
Sons  .... 


IO>352 


5 7 


Co 

G.  Bowen. . . . 
Britten  & 
Pickett,  Ilfra- 
combe* .... 


KINGSBURY. — For  Sewerage  Contract  No.  r,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Kingsbury  (Middx.)  • 


Wraggs  or 
Suttons  Pipes, 
of  a thickness 
of  ^th  of 
the  Internal 
Diameter. 


Meston  & Hale £9,48. 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd.  9,059  o 

T.  Adams 9,031  12 

J.  Dickson  ....  9,037  17 
Killingback  & 

Co 8,302  1 1 

John  Jackson  . . 7,828  18 
Clift  Ford  ....  7,697  o 

J.  A.  Dunmore.  7,188  17 
Green  & Co. 


Wraggs  or, 
Suttons  Pipes 
of  a thickness 
Hamblette  of  I'jth  of 
Ironware  the  Internal 
Pipes.  Diameter. 


7 .£9,253  o 4 £9,253 


8,947 
8,852  „ 
8,793  16 

8,044  7 

7.653  *6 
7,532  o 

7,030 

6,930  1 


8.897 
8,852  1 
8,793  1 

8,044 

7,653  1 

7.532 
7,030 
6,877  J 


- — — ••  'j  •->  u u, 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £8,055  4s.  7d.] 

LEEDS.  — For  alterations  to  the  Priory,  Cumberland- 
road,  Headingley.  Messrs.  G.  F.  Danby  and  E.  M. 
Simpson,  architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds:  — 

Brick  and  Slone. — M.  Wilson,  Moor- 

road,  Headingley*  £750  o 

Joinery.  — T.  Harrod,  Craven  - road, 

Leeds* 455  © 

Slat  ini'. — Atkinson  & Son,  Leeds* 57  o 

Plumbing. — J.  W.  Vine,  Leeds* 194  15 

Plastering. — Pennington  & Sons,  Leeds*  108  o 

Painting. — Dykes  & Son,  Leeds*  31  14 


LONDON.  — For  decoration,  &c.,  in  offices,  85,  Gres- 
ham-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  George  Baines  & R.  Palmer 
Baines,  architects,  5,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 
Battley, Sons, &Holness£i68  I Lascelles  & Co.,  121, 
Collingwood  & Co 148]  Bunhill-row,  E.C.*  £137 


LONDON. — Addition  of  new  vestries,  heating  chamber 
&c. , to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Streatham.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  architect,  6,  Queen  Anne's-gate, 
Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Henry  Hale,  33, 
Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

Smith  & Son  £2,394  I Lorden  & Son £2,144 

Goddard  & Sons....  2,200  F.  G.  Minter  2,127 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 2,168  | C.  Ansell,  Lambeth*  2,121 


MAPPLEWELL  (Yorks). —For  the  erection 
houses,  shops,  &c.,  Four  Lanes  End,  for  M 
Stevens.  Messrs.  Crawshaw  & Wilkinson,  archit 
Regent-street,  Barnsley  : — 

Excavating,  Masonry,  and  Brick- 
work.—  Turton  & Field,  Stairfoot  ..  £375  1 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  — J.  Hall, 

Stairfoot 119 

Slating.  — W.  Scholey,  Doncaster- 

road,  Barnsley 33 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — B.  S.  Ledger, 

Staincross,  Barnsley  19  1. 

Plastering. — Miss  Fleming,  Eastgate, 

Barnsley 30 

Painting. — A.  Turner,  Mapplewell  . . 10  c 


•.  John 


NETHERFIELD. — For  erection  of  three  houses, 
Godfrey-street,  Netherfield,  Notts.  Mr.  H.  Allcock, 
architect,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham  :— 


Fletcher £890 

W.  is;  J.  Simons  . . 855 

Deabill  820 

Harper  808 


J.  Lewin 
T.  & W.  Lee.. 
Geo.  Tegerdine 
Brooks  Bros.* 


• £775  o 

• 765  o 

. 700  o 

. . 621  16 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  stationers'  ware- 
house, Woolpack-lane,  Nottingham.  Mr.  H.  Allcock, 
architect,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham 

Dennett  & Ingle  £1,400  o I F.  Messom 1,278  o 

J.  G.  Thomas  ..  1,377  o Crane  & Co.,  Ltd.  1,277  c 

J.  Shaw  1,285  9 I Williamson&Co.*  1,277  c 


SALISBURY.— For  new  shop  and  premises,  Blue  Boar- 
row.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bothams,  architect.  Chipper-lane, 
Salisbury : — 

Vincent  & Follard  ..  £2,230  I Young  Bros £2,035 

Wort  & Way  2,098  Daw  kens  1,985 

Kite  2,116  | E.  Hale,  Castle  - 

Hains  Bros 2,075  I street*  1,980 

Mitchell 2,059  j 


S.  COLOMB  MAJOR.— For  restoration  of  S.  Colomb 
Major  Church,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne, 
architect,  6,  Oueen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  R.  Henry  Hale,  33,  Old  Queen-street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 


Willcocks&Co.  £6,198 
J.  C.  Lang  ..  4,545 
S.  Trehane  ..  4,486 

W.  Dart. 


J.  Colliver  ..  £4,119 
Hobbs  & Son  3,690 
W.  Wiffen, 
Holsworthy*  3,615 


[The  tower,  and  new  vestry  work  not  to  be  executed 
at  present.] 


SHEFFIELD.— For  lych  gate  and  boundary  walling  to 
the  Brightside  Churchyard.  Brightside,  Sheffield,  for  the 
Rev.  B.  L.  Parkin,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brightside.  Messrs. 
Hall  & Fenton,  architects,  14,  St.  James’-row,  Sheffield. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : 


SHEFFIELD.— For  rebuilding  “The  Light  Horse- 
man public-house,  Penistone-road,  Sheffield,  for  Messrs, 
the  Directors  of  Thomas  Rawson  & Co.,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  architects  and  surveyors,  14,  St. 
James-row,  Sheffield.  Quantises  by  the  architects  : — 


Dyson,  Son,  „ 

Gregory  £ 

Mastin  & Son  ..  1 

A.  Bradbury  

J.  H.  Lilleker  .. 
Abey  & Son 


F.  Turner  £1, 

T.  Margerrison . . 1,110 

i,22i  o 1 J.  Masson  1,074 

2,175  o I E.  Moore  ..'  ...  1,032 

1,174  0 Deo.  Allen,  Bol- 
2,144  13  I sover-street*  ..  1,007 
[All  of  Sheffield.] 


Martin  & Hughes..  £427 

G.  Mai  pass  380 

A.  Bradbury 373 

T.  Ireson  344 

T.  Astling  . 334 

H.  White 


328 


Wilkinson  & Sons..  £322  1 

W.  Ainsley 293 

J.  S.  Teanby* 286 

M.  Hancock 267 

M.  A.  Earl  265 

[All  of  Sheffield.] 


SHEFFIELD. 

50  and  52,  Sheffield- 
late  Jno.  Spafford. 
14,  St.  James’s-row. 
Dyson,  Son,  & 

Gregory £: 

J.  Musson  

Ash,  Son,  & 

Biggin 

F.  Turner  

Mastin  & Son  .. 


-For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos 
•moor,  for  Messrs,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  architects, 
Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

J.  H.  Lilleker  ..  £i,954  ° 
C.  H.  Gillum....  1,950  o 
2,025  o T.  Margerrison..  1,870  o 

G.  Portass 1,810  o 

G.  Allen,1  Bol- 
sover-street*  ..  i,729  0 


1,979 
i,959  ~ 

[All  of  Sheffield 


ji^r'^IELD.— For  residence  at  Shenfield,  Essex,  for 
Mr.  H.  H.  Keddell.  Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer 
Baines,  architects,  5,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

S-  T.  Scott  £2,450  I Battley,  Sons,  & 

G.  T.  Hosking  ....  2,424  Holness £2,193 

I.  cnessam  & Sons  2,420  | Brown  & Son  2.102 

P urtle  & Appleton . . 2,346  1 Hammond  & Son .... 

A.  & T.  Cross 2,314  F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  .. 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  2,279  ' ^est>  Chelmsford' 

* Accepted  with  slight  additions. 


2,189 

1 .983 


SWANSEA.  — For  the  erection  of  house,  Mirador 
Estate,  Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architecr, 
Swansea : — 

John  Davies £1,580  I Lloyd  Bros £1,450 

David  Jenkins 1,550  | Walters  X John  1,410 

Bennett  Bios 1,55°  I Henry  Billings 1,35° 

Griffith  Davies 1,500  | J.  & F.  Weaver’ 1,330 


SWANSEA. — For  the  erection  of  convalescent 


Cwmdonkin,  Swansea, 
tect,  Swansea : — 

Goodridge  & Son  . . £4,985 

Lloyd  Bros 4,909 

Thomas  Richards  . . 4,872 

Bennett  Bros 4,777 

D.  Jenkins  4,735 

Maries  & Son  4,715 

John  Davies 4,672 


home, 

Glendinuing  Moxham,  archi- 


J.  & F.  Weaver  . 
Henry  Billings. . . 
Walters  & John  . 
Thomas  Davies  . 
John  Williams  . . . 
Griffith  Davies*  . 


• £4,655 

• 4,56o 


WEST  HAM. — For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  to  be  known  as  the  Napier 
road  Schools,  in  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham,  for 
the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Jacques, 
Architect  to  the  Board,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantitie 
by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  :— 

Holliday  & Green-  I W.  J.  Mattison £27,158 

wood  £29,297  Stimpson  & Co 27,150 

W.  Gladding 28,935  | G.  Sharpe  26,920 

A.  E.  Symes  28,850  1 Gregar  & Son, 

A.  Reed  27,870  I Stratford*  26,486- 

Battley,  Sons,  & 

Holness  27,772  | 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS- 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

* Recommended  /or  acceptance. 

GREENWICH. — “ Slade  " manual  training  centre  for 
twenty  (with  extension  to  forty) : — 


F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  £1,139 

W.  Downs  1,055 

Johnson  & Co.  ..  1,020 

Smith  & Sons, 

Ltd.  964 

Bulled  & Co 957 

Garrett  & Son  . . 920 


J.  & C.  Bowyer  ..  £897 
Marsland  & Sons . . 893 

E.  Triggs  S83 

Kirk  & Randall  ..  878 
Thomas  & Edge  . . 852  1 
T.  D.  Leng*  824 


GREENWICH  (Haseltine-road).— Enlargement, 
tending  low-pressure  hot- water  apparatus  to  three  1 
corridors^on  ground,  first,  and  second  floors  : — 

J.  Esson  £123 

Pajowkar  & 

Kite  & Co. 

Knight  & Sot 


[Provision  of  £117  included  in  c 


t for  enlargement.] 


HACKNEY  (Chisenhale-road).— (Enlargement)  -Boys, 
48  ; girls,  48  ; infants,  48.  Total,  144,  with  additional 
cloak-rooms  for  each  department : — 

Willmott  & Sons....  £2,725  I Miskin  & Sons  ....  £2,522 

Gregar  & Son  2,677  F.  & F.  J.  Wood  . . 2,513 

Chessum  & Sons  ....  2,651  | Lawrance  6c  Sons  . . 2,491 

SnewinBros.  & Co.  2,635  I J.  & M.  Patrick  ..  2,454 

Shurmur  & Sons, Ltd.  2,583  | C.  Cox  ............  2,43^ 

Treasure  & Son,  London  and  Shrewsbury*  ..  £2,307 


MARYLEBONE  (Haverstock  Hill).— Special  school; 
three  rooms  of  twenty  each  ■— 


Gough  & Co.  ..... 
McCormick  & Sons  . 

Dearing  Son 

Willmott  & Sons.. .. 

Grover  & Son  

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  . 
Marchant  & Hirst  . . 
Wall  & Co — 


- £4.264 


C.  Cox 

Williams  & Son  .. 
Lawrance  & Sons 
Simpson  & Son  . . 
Stimpson  & Co. 
Treasure  & Son  . 


£4,068 

3,88a 

3,84^ 

3,75J 

3,7i4 

3,692 


E.  Triggs*  3,553 


MARYLEBONE  (Mansfield-road).—  Special  school  for 
11..  j.r • .-hllrlrpn  Enlargement,  two  class- 


mentally  defective  children.  Enlargement 
rooms  of  twenty  each 

Wall  & Co £1,480  C.  Cox  . . .... . 

Marchant  & Hirst  . . i,444  | Deling  & Son 

Treasure  & Son  ....  i,43l 

General  Builders, 

Ltd 

McCormick  & Sons..  1,389 


Willmott  & Sons 

Williams  & Son  . -. . 
Lawrence  & Sons*.. 


[See  also  next  page. 
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Supply  of  TIMBER  for  1 


1 running  Contract  :- 


Timber  (planed  on  one  side  only). 


Yellow  Pine  (in  8-ft.  lengths) per  ft.  super. 

Bass  or  American  Whitewood(good  green  colour) 

Oak  (not  less  than  6 in.  wide)  

American  Walnut  (not  less  than  9 in.  wide) 

Satin  Walnut  (not  less  than  8 in.  ■wide) 


o 

CJ 

C-1  V. 

<%  5 

6 

Hahn  & Co. 

X 

d 

Sc 

Ingram,  Perkins, 

& Co. 

W.  J.  Latchford 

a. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

5, 

— 

6 

5 

5 

34 

34 

4 

Ui 

4 

2( 

— 

3i 

J6 

: i 

4$ 

5 

is 

84 

4* 

— 

7* 

10 

104 

7 1 

t7? 

IO 

8 

— 

3* 

*3$ 

-1- 

3i 

4 

3 

*3± 

2 1 

I 4i 


t Planed  on  both  sides.  + Unplaned. 

HAMMERS  (coal,  small),  DRAIN  SCOOPS  (old  and  new  patterns),  and  TIN  LANTERNS 


Bird  & Co 

Braby  & Co.,  Ltd 

R.  H.  & J.  Pearson, 
Ltd 


Drain  Scoops 

Drain  Scoops 

DrainScoops  Drain  Scoop 

Tin 

(old  pattern). 

(new  pattern) 

(new  pattern) 

(newpattern)  (new  pattern 

Lanterns. 

per  dozen. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each.  1 each. 

each. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  O 

2 11 

2 10  26 

— 

4 0 

*2  9 

■*28  *2  7 

*11  9 

- 

- 

- 

- j - 

‘1  81 

WEST  LAMBETH  (Stockwell-road). — Improvements. 
Providing  and  fixing  complete  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus  to  three  halls,  nineteen  classrooms,  corridors, 
-cloakrooms,  and  lavatories ; also  providing  auxiliary 
apparatus  to  classrooms  (all  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’),  in- 
cluding cutting-out  and  altering  the  existing  low-pressure 
apparatus  " 


Wippell  Bros.  & 

R°w £740 

Comyn  Ching  & 

Co.,  Ltd 697  1 

Turner  & Co 692 

Price  Lea  & Co.  . . 665 
Oldroyd  & Co., 

Ltd. «...  619 


Paragon  Heating 


Co. 


Duffield  & Sons 
The  Brightside 
Foundry  and 
Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.*  


■ ,6548 


Supply  of  CHAIRS  (small  Windsor  and  : 
mng  contracts:— 


mi),  c 


S.  W.  Bateman  ., 
Cartwright  & Son.. 
Cox  & Son,  Ltd.  . , 
Goodall,  Lamb, 
Heighway,  Ltd.. 
Lawes  & Co 


Arm 
chairs. 
Per  12. 
£ s.  d. 


Small 
chairs. 
Per  100. 
£ s.  d. 


Small  chairs 
made  4m. 
higher 
than 
standard 


size,  each. 


4 16 


6 8 


18  4* 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


ESTIMATES  GIT  EM  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• 1 THE  BUILDER " (Publlihed  Weekly)  It  rappUed  DIRECT litwn 


t the 


ft  sol 


Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
& c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  11  THE 
BUILDER, ” Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,”  by  Friday  Mamintft  Put. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


IIGI-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 


Westminster. 

wnm/itTTur  t envf  8,  PRINCES  STREET, 
METCHIia  « SUN\gt.georgest.we8Tmin8TM 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  & Corsham. 


EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 


MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 


Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Rtgistertd  Tradt  Mark, 


PolonceiM  Asphalte. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Convenience  Comfort  and  Economy  in  Household  Arrangements 

IMPORTANT  NEW  INVENTION. 

fflot  Water  3/utantty  Tligfit  or  S)ay 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AND  AT  ANY  REQUIRED  TEMPERATURE, 

]n  Bathroom  Lavatory  Bedroom  Kitchen  and  any  part  of  house 

The  “««*• 


SHLIF0NT 


PATENTED 

REGISTERED 

May  be  seen  in  action  Plllii  nvi a _ 

and  results  tested  EWARTS  GEYSER  FACTORY  346  Euston  Road  N.W 

Telephone— 751  King  s Cress.  Established  1834. 

15  Cold  Medals  and  Awards. 


Telegrams Geyser  London.  * 
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The  Royal  Academy. 

is  not  a comfort- 
able reflection,  to 
the  patriotic  mind, 
that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  confess 
that  what  dis- 
tinction there  is 
in  this  year’s  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  is 
mainly  owing  to 
the  work  of  an  American-born  artist  edu- 
cated in  Paris.  But  so  it  is.  As  an  English 
artist — not  a painter — candidly  observed, 
•‘Without  Sargent,  where  would  the  show 
be?”  Of  Mr.  Sargent’s  two  trio  portrait 
.groups,  that  in  Gallery  II.  and  that  in 
Gallery  IV.,  the  critics  seem  to  have  thought 
it  right  to  express  a preference  for  the  indoor 
group  in  Gallery  IV. ; .why,  one  cannot 
imagine,  except  that  to  express  a preference 
for  the  less  obviously  striking  of  two  pictures 
implies  that  the  critic  has  a fine-drawn 
standard  of  his  own,  entirely  apart  lrom  the 
judgment  of  the  crowd.  But  in  this  case 
we  think  that  the  crowd,  which  unquestion- 
ably prefers  the  picture  in  Gallery  II.  “ The 
Ladies  Alexandra,  Mary,  and  TheoJAcheson” 
•(89),  is  in  the  right.  The  picture  is  a 
triumphant  success ; it  impresses  one  as 
Reynolds  redivivus , with  even  something 
added.  The  three  ladies  are  grouped,  two 
standing  and  the  centre  one  seated,  around 
a stoneware  vase  of  heroic  proportions, 
from  which  springs  an  orange  tree,  some  of 
the  fallen  fruit  of  which  forms  an  incident  of 
colour  in  the  foreground.  The  ladies  are 
in  white,  save  that  a striped  sash  of  black 
and  white  plays  around  one  of  them ; like 
the  vase  they  are  of  heroic  proportions  (in 
height).;  they  are  certainly  abnormally 
tall,  but  this  may  be  accounted  a noble 
error,  since  it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
picture.  Painters  complain  that  the  faces 
of  the  standing  figures  could  not  show  light 
• against  the  sky  ; but  we  deny  that  they  do 
so  ; they  are  quite  sufficiently  detached  from 
the  background.  There  is  a great  style 
about  the  whole  work,  such  as  perhaps  no 
other  portrait  painter  of  the  day  can  give  ; 
it  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  for  an 
open-air  group  it  is  not  an  orthodox  plein- 


air  picture ; but  we  can  iorgive  that,  when 
we  remember  for  what  crudities  of  colour 
and  texture  plein-air  has  been  respon- 
sible. The  other  portrait  group,  “The 
Misses  Hunter”  (229)  shows  three  ladies 
seated  in  an  interior,  two  in  dark  and 
one  (the  one  in  shadow)  in  white 
j raiment ; this  also  is  a very  fine  picture, 
but  not  with  the  overpowering  brilliancy 
of  the  other.  Exceptionally  beautiful  too, 
is  the  same  artist’s  single-figure  portrait 
of  “The  Duchess  of  Portland  ” (323),  stand- 
ing by  a sumptuous  white  marble  chimney- 
piece,  in  evening  dress  with  a crimson  opera 
cloak ; a portrait  de  luxe,  more  highly 
finished  (in  the  superficial  sense)  than  is 
usual  with  the  artist,  but  quite  captivating 
in  its  way.  As  a pendant  to  this  is  ju- 
diciously hung  M.  Carolus  Duran’s  portrait 
of  “ Mrs.  C.  S.  Henry”  (327).  It  is  curious 
to  compare  the  two.  The  French  artist  un- 
doubtedly paints  hands  and  face  with 
greater  completeness  and  finish  (though  in 
the  present  instance  Mr.  Sargent  has  be- 
stowed more  trouble  than  usual  on  the 
hands  of  his  sitter),  but  his  colour  is  duller 
and  more  conventional — in  this  example  at 
least ; and  in  effectiveness  and  power  there 
! is  no  doubt  that  the  American  artist,  who 
; was  we  believe  a pupil  of  the  French  one, 

1 forces  his  former  master  into  the  second 
place. 

Though  the  great  pictures  of  the  year  are 
portraits,  beyond  them  portraits  are  neithei 
more  numerous  nor  more  remarkable  than 
usual.  Mr.  Fildes’s  large  portrait  of  the 
King— a “State”  portrait  and  hung  in  State 
surroundings,  is  necessarily  too  prominent 
to  escape  notice,  but  is  not  otherwise  very 
noticeable.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  make 
anything  very  recondite  out  of  a showy 
uniform  and  other  trappings ; there  are 
painters,  however,  who  could  have  made 
such  a work  less  hard  and  commonplace 
than  this  ; but  the  Eoglish  court  has  almost 
always  avoided  employing  artists  of  too  in- 
dependent genius,  and  this  inherited  preju- 
dice seems  to  be  kept  up  in  the  present  reign. 
There  are  some  very  good  portraits  beyond 
those  we  have  mentioned,  but  hardly  any 
great  ones.  Mr.  Orchardson  s portrait 
ot  Mr.  Asher  (10)  is  in  his  best 


way  ; an  ostensibly  realistic  portrait 
lifted  out  of  commonplace  by  its  subtleties 
of  colour.  M.  Benjamin-Constant’s  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Parrott  (107),  like  the  ex- 
amples at  the  Grafton  Gallery  mentioned 
last  week,  is  hard  and  brilliant  in  character, 
and  more  remarkable  in  the  painting  of  the 
costume  and  accessories  than  in  that  of  the 
face  of  the  sitter.  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s 
half-length  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey 
( 1 7 1)  is  a highly-finished  work  in  his  peculiar 
and  rather  enamelled  style  in  portraiture ; 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  head  of  General  Baden- 
Powell  (177),  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
those  simple  and  unpretending  portraits  in 
which  he  seems  nevertheless  to  give  the 
essential  aspect  and  character  of  the  sitter. 
Mr.  Sargent’s  full-length  of  Lord  Ribblesdale 
(175)  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Whistler’s  Comte  Montesquieu-Fesenzac ; 
and,  like  that  curious  though  remarkable 
work,  is  too  tall  in  its  proportions.  Mr. 
Shannon  has  given  a charming  air  of  poetic 
conception  to  his  portrait  of  Lady  Mar- 
jorie Manners  (202),  a picture  rather  than 
a portrait;  while  in  his  likeness  of  Mr.  Phil 
May  in  hunting  costume  he  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  aimed  at  a prosaic 
realism  which  suggests  a suspicion  of  carica- 
ture, or  as  if  he  wished  to  assimilate  the 
likeness  of  the  artist  to  the  character  of  the 
studies  of  the  lower  order  types  for  which  he 
is  famous;  Mr.  Phil  May  treated  "en  Phil 
May  ” ; it  is  not  an  engaging  work  to  look  at. 
Mr.  Ralph  Peacock  has  painted  a sufficiently 
faithful  portrait  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt — it 
hardly  draws  further  praise  ; and  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley.has  struck  an  original  vein  in  his 
laissez-faire  portraiture  ot  “ Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  ’’  (482),  the  gentleman  blowing  a 
match  in  his  hat  to  light  his  pipe  while  the 
lady  looks  on  ; a clever  picture  which  looks, 
perhaps,  a little  too  humorous  for  a portrait, 
but  is  at  all  events  full  of  life. 

The  President,  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  and 
Mr.  Orchardson  may  be  said  to  divide  the 
honours  of  the  large  room.  Sir  E.  Poynter’s 
small  picture,  “ Storm  Nymphs  ” (149),  shows 
a wreck,  around  which  and  its  spoils  three 
nude  nymphs  are  sporting,  human  in 
appearance,  but  we  presume  not  to  be  taken 
as  humans  in  any  other  sense.  The  picture 
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is  a masterpiece  of  figure  drawing,  the  fore- 
shortened figure  of  the  recumbent  nymph 
nearest  the  foreground  especially ; but  it 
strikes  one  that  the  reflection  from  the  rug 
on  which  she  lies  (part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
wreck)  has  tinged  her  side  with  rather  too 
heavy  and  heated  a tone  for  nude  flesh  even 
in  this  light.  However,  the  picture  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  art ; it  means  nothing,  it 
tells  no  tale ; it  is  L' Art  potir  V Art 
simply,  and  from  that  point  of  view  is 
a most  complete  and  satisfactory  pro- 
duction. Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  one  work, 
hung  in  the  usual  place,  is  even  smaller  in 
scale  than  usual ; it  looks  as  if  the  painter 
had  been  thinking  of  emulating  Meissonier 
in  minute  finish.  It  represents  “ Caracalla” 
(201)  entering  possibly  his  great  Thermae,  or 
it  may  be  his  palace,  through  an  entry  with 
bronze  folding-doors  whose  patina  is  most 
subtly  indicated  ; he  walks  over  a mosaic 
floor  not  laid  in  any  pattern,  but  still  a joy 
to  the  eye  from  the  perfect  way  in  which 
it  is  represented ; before  him  are  kneel- 
ing couples  of  maidens  to  keep  his  path 
strewn  with  flowers ; at  the  entry,  in  bright 
sunlight,  are  one  or  two  gaily-clad  figures  of 
his  suite ; in  the  background  a vista  of 
marble  columns,  railings,  &c.  The  whole 
is  a perfectly  finished  momentary  glimpse 
into  the  life  of  Imperial  Rome  ; a revival  in 
which  not  a detail  seems  forgotten.  Mr. 
Orchardson’s  picture  “The  Borgia”  (190)  is 
a somewhat  unusual  one  for  him  ; the  scene 
is  that  of  an  outdoor  banquet  in  an  Italian 
garden,  under  pines  whose  heavy  masses  of 
foliage  fill  up  the  top  of  the  picture  and 
seem  to  lower  portentously  over  the  scene 
below,  where  a guest  falls  forward  on  the 
table  poisoned,  “ The  Borgia  ” looking  on  ; 
apparently  the  other  guests  have  had  the 
good  taste  to  feel  the  incident  an  embarras- 
sing one,  and  have  fled  the  feast,  or  possibly 
"they  dreaded  the  further  circulation  of  the 
poisoned  cup.  This  is  a remarkable  picture, 
and  grows  upon  one,  although  the  story  is 
but  a commonplace ; not  only  has  it  all  the 
subtlety  of  colour  which  is  never  absent 
from  Mr.  Orchardson’s  works,  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  sinister  terror  about  the  whole  aspect 
the  scene  which  harmonises  with  the  idea 
of  the  crime  represented.  There  are  many 
fine  points  in  the  execution  of  the  details, 
and  altogether  it  is  a work  worthy  of  the 
artist's  high  reputation. 

Of  other  subject  pictures  there  are  not 
many  to  attract  those  who  look  at  Exhibitions 
mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  though 
there  are  plenty  for  the  public  who  go  to 
look  at  pictures  as  anecdotes,  and  many  of 
them  indeed  poor  enough  ; pictures  in  which 
there  is  no  recognisable  motive  except  that 
of  producing  a marketable  article.  Among 
the  few  which  may  take  a higher  stand  than 
this  are  Sir  W.  Richmond’s  stately  picture 
°f  “ Hera  in  the  House  of  Hephaistos  ” (126), 
and  Mr.  Dicksee’s  “La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci  ” (13),  which  is  however  a not  very 
pew  rendering  of  a legend  much  hackneyed 
in  painting  ; it  is  sufficiently  expressive  but 
rather  heated  in  colour.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's 
“ Aphrodite’’  (37)  is  mainly  an  excuse  for 
painting  a collection  ol  animals  following 
the  goddess,  who  is  no  goddess,  but 
a modern  young  woman  of  blonde 
-Scottish  type,  masquerading  as  Aphrodite. 
Mr.  Solomon’s  “Psyche”  (nS)  is 
another  example  of  the  reduction  of  a 
poetic  legend  to  materialism  ; his  Psyche  is 
-merely  a clever  nude  study,  with  no  idealism 


of  any  kind  about  it.  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “A 
Confession  ” (320),  meant  to  be  a moment  of 
pathetic  interest  in  modern  life,  does 
not  tell  its  story  ; which  of  the  two  is  con- 
fessing ? It  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr. 
Tuke’s  “The  Run  Home  ”(392)  is  but  a 
feeble  and  thin  representation  of  yachts  and 
their  navigators,  but  in  “ Ruby,  Gold,  and 
Malachite  ” (739),  boys  bathing  in  a sunlit 
sea,  he  is  himself  again,  and  has  produced  a 
bright  and  delightful  picture.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Millet's  “ Proclaiming  the  King  ” (468)  is  a 
scene  in  some  loyal  village,  a large  work 
painted  to  be  popular  during  the  present 
season,  and  which  shows  most  careful  and 
conscientious  study  of  the  various  heads  in 
a crowd  ol  people  ; in  this  respect  the  work 
deserves  all  praise,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
it  interests  us  particularly.  “ Napoleon’s 
Abdication  ” in  the  same  room,  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe,  is  we  should  think  about  the  worst 
Napoleon  picture  ever  painted  ; there  is  not 
even  the  slightest  suggestion  of  Napoleon 
in  the  figure  which,  according  to  the  subject 
of  the  picture,  must  be  intended  for  him  ; it 
might  be  labelled  “ Puzzle  : To  find 
Napoleon.” 

Among  smaller  and  more  unpretending 
works  which  have  an  intellectual  or  artistic 
interest  a good  many  might  be  named  ; works 
which  the  general  public  pass  over  with  little 
notice,  but  which  are  of  more  real  interest 
than  many  of  those  dealing  nominally  with 
more  important  subjects.  Among  these  are 
three  of  Mr.  Wetherbee’s  idylls,  in  which  a 
single  figure  or  group  gives  the  human  note, 
as  it  were,  to  a landscape  ; these  are  num- 
bered 354,  360,  and  706  ; the  latter,  “When 
the  Heart  is  Young,”  a little  rural  love  scene 
in  one  corner  of  a quiet  landscape,  the  sky 
crossed  by  a few  thin  trees,  is  a beautiful 
little  work.  Mr.  Lybaert,  in  his  “ Madonna 
of  Ghent”  (22),  repeats  his  experiment  of 
last  year,  of  a mediaeval  figure  backed  by  a 
suspended  curtain  of  very  rich  embroidery 
very  realistically  painted  ; but  the  scheme 
is  less  effective  when  repeated  than 
it  was  at  first  sight.  Mr.  La  Thangue, 
in  “ Goslings  ” (50),  repeats  also  a former 
favourite  incident  of  geese  (or  goslings) 
straggling  through  flecks  of  sunlight;  but 
this  is  a touch  of  nature's  picturesque  which 
does  not  tire  so  much  by  repetition.  Mrs. 
Hunter’s  “ Seekers  : Where  Shall  Wisdom 
be  Found? ”(94),  an  interior  group  of  an 
old  man  poring  over  books  and  a child  with 
her  doll,  besides  being  an  effective  piece  of 
painting,  is  a picture  which  suggests  a 
thought,  as  so  many  do  not.  Mr.  Boughton’s 
“Tanagraean  Pastoral”  (160)  is  pretty,  but 
hardly  antique  in  spirit.  Mr.  Robert  Fowler 
shows  a fine  feeling  for  colour  in  his 
" Sleeping  Nymphs  Discovered  by  a Shep- 
herd” (193).  Mr.  Orchardson’s  small  scene 
“ The  Story  of  a Rose  ” (221),  without  telling 
the  story,  suggests  a whole  one-volume 
novel.  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “The  Plague,”  a 
large  picture,  in  which  a lady  in  rich  attire 
lies  apparently  dead  on  the  floor,  does  not 
sufficiently  explain  the  action  of  the 
man  in  the  scene,  and  is  hardly  interest- 
ing in  an  artistic  sense.  Mr.  Dollman 
has  hit  upon  a new  kind  of  incident  in 
“Kismet”  (412),  where  a man  with  a staff 
has  fallen  dead  or  exhausted  in  the  desert, 
and  is  watched  by  self-interested  vultures  • 
not  a pleasant  picture,  but  a somewhat  tragic 
one.  Miss  Kemp-Welch,  in  “The  Morn- 
ing  ’ (233),  shows  a trooper  dead  on  the 
veldt,  with  his  horse  standing  over  him ; 


here  also  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  well' 
and  seriously  conveyed ; her  other  horse 
picture,  “ Ploughing  on  the  South  Coast 
(264),  is  not  very  interesting ; nor  is  Mr. 
Stanhope-Forbes’s  “ Lighting-up  Time”  (49), 
equal  to  the  best  mark  of  his  previous 
works.  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle’s  “A  Sea- 
monster”  (55)  is  a clever  study  of  a sea- 
shore scene,  especially  in  the  treatment  of> 
the  wet  seaweed  in  the  foreground. 

There  are  many  landscapes  at  the- 
Academy  ; many  pretty  ones,  several  which 
give  very  good  studies  of  special  effects,  such 
as  Mr.  Farquharson’s  snow  scene  on  a 
winter’s  night,  in  Gallery  I.  ; a very  success- 
ful piece  of  realism.  But  realism  is  not 
landscape  art.  Mr.  Leader  continues 
diligently  to  paint  his  hard  and  carefully- 
finished  scenes,  which  look  (some  of  them) 
as  if  you  could  walk  into  them  ; dear  are 
these  to  the  public,  for  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  landscape  painting  they  can- 
appreciate.  Mr.  David  Murray  began  by 
being,  or  promising  to  be,  a real  landscape 
artist ; we  remember  a wide  field  of  his  with 
a great  expanse  of  sky  over  it,  which  repre- 
sented some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
art ; it  had  scale,  breadth,  and  concentration 
ot  purpose.  But  he  has  not  carried  out  this 
promise ; and  without  being  as  hard  and 
mechanical  as  Mr.  Leader,  he  paints  only 
scenes  as  they  are  ; pretty  bits,  in  which  alt 
is  scrappy  and  devoid  of  dominating  motive. 
That  is  the  weakness  of  English  landscape 
painting  at  present ; there  is  a great  deal  ofi 
pretty  and  picturesque  painting,  but  an 
entire  want  of  a great  style  in  this  branch, 
of  the  art.  Mr.  Alfred  East  last  year  did 
rise  to  a style  in  one  at  least  of  his  land- 
scapes at  the  Academy,  and  in  one- 
that  was  at  the  Salon,  but  he  has 
not  kept  up  to  the  same  level  this 
year.  Mr.  Farquharson  has  got  a strik- 
ing natural  scene  in  his  “ Mountains- 
rough  with  Crags”  (250),  but  it  does  not 
impress  us  more  than  with  the  feeling  that 
it  must  be  a very  good  and  careful  represen- 
tation of  the  place  ; we  do  not  get  further 
than  that.  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  belongs 
rather  to  the  ^company  of  painters  of  pretty 
landscapes,  but  then  he  is  never  hard,  ancL 
he  puts  a sentiment  into  them  ; nevertheless* 
his  “ Autumn  Evening  ” (68).  impresses  on® 
as  somewhat  weak  in  conception  and  exemp- 
tion : his  “Chartley”  (196),  with  some  finely 
painted  white  cattle,  is  the  better  though 
perhaps  the  less  generally  attractive  work. 
As  to  Mr.  Parsons’s  “Poplars”  (17),  it  is- 
the  type  of  conventional  landscape  painting 
a made-up-effect,  like  a landscape  in  a play. 
The  only  landscape  of  the  year  which  [has 
really  a great  style  about  it  is  that  by  the 
last  new  Associate  among  landscape  painters,. 
Mr.  Corbet.  His  “Sunrise”  (418),  seen 
among  marshy  ground  in  Italy,  with  the  chain, 
of  the  Apennines  (we  presume)  as  a distance* 
is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  or  striking  in  its. 
natural  features  as  many  other  landscapes  in. 
the  gallery ; it  is  the  treatment  that  does  it,, 
and  wherein  this  consists  is  indeed  difficult 
to  define  in  words  ; but  it  is  to  be  felt  by 
those  can  look  at  landscape  as  something 
more  than  a mere  imitation  of.  nature  ; it  is 
a scene  treated  as  a whole  and  with  an  eye 
to  total  effect,  not  to  mere  detail ; it  is  a 
work  with  style.  Among  clever  landscapes 
with  a less  serious  aim  are  Mr.  Macarthur’s 
“ Worcestershire  ” (298),  an  apple  orchard 
dappled  with  sunlight,,  and.  Mr.  La  Thangue’s 
“ Marsh  Marigolds  ” (74:).  Then  there  is; 
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Mr.  Mark  Fisher’s  “Wayside  Pond ”(103), 
which  has  all  the  fine  characteristics  of  style 
that  have  always  distinguished  his  work,  but 
we  wish  he  would  bestow  his  fine  talents 
and  artistic  sense  on  more  important  sub- 
jects, instead  ot  almost  throwing  them  away 
on  angles  ot  lanes  and  ponds. 

In  sea-painting  things  are  very  different ; 
there  the  English  school  may  rightly  be 
proud  of  its  productions,  which  are  un- 
equalled in  any  other  country  ; the  French, 
who  perhaps  beat  us  in  every  other  field  of 
art,  are  nowhere  beside  us  in  sea-painting. 
Mr.  Hemy  is  at  his  best  in  his  two  prin- 
cipal works,  “The  Pilot”  (178),  and  “The 
Crew  ” (326)  ; the  latter  represents  a boat  in 
a heavy  sea  with  those  of  the  crew  who 
have  been  able  to  escape  from  the  foundering 
ship  ; apparently  they  have  left  two  of  their 
number  to  drown,  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  put  their  boat  about 
when  running  with  one  sail  before  such  a 
sea.  What  one  does  not  understand  so 
readily  is  the  scale  of  those  two  figures  in 
comparison  with  the  wave  coming  after  the 
boat  ; surely  they  are  somewhat  too 
small  in  scale.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  painted  a 
large  picture  of  pure  sea  and  nothing  else — 
“A  Whole  Gale  of  Wind”  (239)  showing  its 
effect  on  the  shore  breakers  : the  sea  has 
that  greenish  tint  which  another  painter, 
Mr.  Shaw,  affected  in  all  his  paintings,  and 
which  is  often  seen  in  rough  weather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sandy  beach.  We  preler 
however  a picture  from  Mr.  Wyllie  with 
ships  in  it,  because  he  understands  them  so 
well.  Mr.  Hook's  “Where  the  Green  Sea 
Meets  the  Shingle  ” (187)  is  beautiful  and 
fresh  in  colour,  but  a little  wanting  in  force 
in  comparison  with  many  of  his  former 
achievements.  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid  may  be  classed 
among  the  sea-painters,  for  the  real  interest 
1 both  of  “ A Baby  Crab  ” (72)  and  “ The  Pilots 
Peepshow”  [(381)  lies  in  the;  iridescent 
treatment  of  the  sea  surface — perhaps  a 
little  overdone,  but  at  all  events  it  is  full  of 
life  and  colour.  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  “ Where 
Only  Sea-birds  Roam”  (144)  would  of 
course  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading 
sea-pieces  if  we  had  not  seen  the  same 
effect  and  colouring  so  often  before.  Paint- 
ing, treated  in  this  way,  with  constant 
repetition,  becomes  really  a kind  of  acquired 
sleight  of  hand,  and  loses  its  quality  of  art. 

Of  the  sculpture  (not  very  remarkable  this 
year)  we  will  say  something  on  another 
occasion. 


RECENT  FIRE  LOSSES. 

URINCi  the  last  fortnight  London 
has  been  a scene  of  several 
catastrophes  due  to  outbreaks  of 
fire.  Two  ot  these  involved  loss 
of  life,  two  solely  loss  of  property.  Regard- 
ing fires  involving  loss  of  life,  we  refer  to 
the  outbreak  at  Hackney  and  the  outbreak 
at  St.  Luke’s.  Regarding  fires  involving 
loss  of  property,  we  refer  to  the  serious  loss 
at  the  Barbican  on  April  21  and  at  the  Docks 
on  May  5.  From  the  architect’s  point  of  view 
the  Hackney  fire  and  the  Barbican  fire  are 
the  two  of  primary  interest,  the  Hackney 
fire  affording  us  an  example  of  loss  of  life 
through  deficient  planning  and  construction, 
and  the  Barbican  fire  affording  us  an  example 
of  the  additional  risk  incurred  by  a lack  of 
preventive  measures. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Hackney  fire,  we 
find  the  unfortunate  arrangement  of  a build- 


ing set  back  from  the  frontage  line  of  the 
thoroughfare  with  the  intervening  space 
covered  by  a shop.  The  approach  to  the 
house  was  by  a passage  on  one  side  of  the 
shop,  separated  only  by  a light,  inflammable 
partition.  Any  outbreak  of  fire  in  such  a 
shop  necessarily  makes  this  passage  im- 
passable and  the  house  becomes  a mere 
death  - trap,  for  not  even  the  ordinary 
accoutrements  of  the  fire  brigade,  such  as 
a fire  escape,  can  be  brought  into  use  under 
circumstances  of  this  description. 

For  new  legislation  it  is  imperative  that 
precautionary  measures  should  be  insisted 
upon  ior  the  class  of  building  involved  in 
the  Hackney  fire.  The  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  house  should  be  constructed  ot  fire- 
resisting  materials,  and  there  should  be  no 
connexion  whatever  between  the  house  and 
the  shop,  the  upper  floors  of  the  house  also 
being  separated  from  the  shop  by  a fire- 
resisting  floor  of  substantial  construction. 
Such  safeguards  are  already  law  as  far  as 
new  stables  are  concerned,  but  we  believe 
the  sanitary  question  was  put  forward  for 
that  class  of  structure  rather  than  the  risk 
from  fire.  There  are  also  several  other 
classes  of  building  where  partial  separation 
is  already  compulsory.  New  legislation, 
however,  should  not  only  make  these  safe- 
guards compulsory  for  a new  building,  but 
retrospective,  and  landlords  should  be  com- 
pelled to  protect  their  property  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  is  limited. 
The  requirement  of  such  protection  being 
afforded  in  old  buildings  would  not  be  at  all 
unreasonable  if  ample  notice  were  given 
and,  say,  a period  of  three  or  five  years  were 
allowed  in  which  the  additional  protection 
would  have  to  be  provided. 

In  respect  to  the  great  Barbican  fire,  we 
will,  in  the  first  place,  point  to  our  previous 
articles  in  connexion  with  the  Cripplegate 
fire  oi  November,  1897,  and  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  much  that  we  suggested  at  the 
time  has  been  taken  up,  not  only  by  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  whose 
business  it  is  to  put  forward  new  ideas  in 
respect  to  fire  protection,  but  also  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  by  some  of  the 
more  progressive  fire  insurance  offices.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  Barbican  fire  of  last 
month  does  not  give  us  really  any  new 
features  from  an  architect’s  point  of  view. 
There  are  no  features  to  which  we  can 
point  that  were  not  already  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Cripplegate  catas- 
trophe. The  character  of  the  property  was 
identical,  the  effect  of  the  fire  was  identical, 
and  perhaps  the  only  point  at  which  we  would 
express  our  surprise  is  that  the  fire— no 
matter  how  exposed  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Barbi- 
can may  have  been — was  allowed  to  spread 
from  the  south  side  to  the  north  side  over  a 
thoroughfare  47  it.  wide.  Whether  the 
wind  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  whether 
the  fire  brigade  was  at  fault  (as  many  of 
the  underwriters  think),  or  whether  a com- 
bination of  unfortunate  circumstances  in- 
creased the  severity  ot  this  fire,  we  know 
not,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to 
say  anything  pending  the  fire  inquest  which 
has  been  ordered  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Common  Council. 

One  thing,  however,  was  more  evident  at 
the  Barbican  fire  than  at  the  Cripplegate 
fire,  and  that  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  large 
proportion  of  unprotected  vertical  glazing 
alluded  to  in  a letter  in  a recent  number, 


and  the  fact  that,  although  of  recent  date, 
none  of  the  buildings  had  their  iron 
columns  or  girders  protected  by  plaster  or 
concrete. 

One  can  hardly  speak  too  strongly  as  to 
the  neglect  shown  in  the  erection  of  factories 
and  warehouses  respecting  the  protection  of 
ironwork.  The  fact  that  no  protection  hap- 
pened to  be  specified  in  the  Act  of  1894 
seems  to  be  a serious  omission.  Even  the 
more  enlightened  of  architects  have  failed  to 
apply  this  form  of  protection  in  modern  build- 
ings of  the  warehouse  class.  The  exact  form 
of  the  best  protective  coverings  cannot,  of 
course,  be  stated  without  due  consideration 
and  careful  investigation,  and  we  have 
scarcely  sufficient  data  to  go  upon.  We 
understand,  however,  that  such  data  will 
shortly  be  forthcoming,  as  the  committee  ot 
experts  formed  in  Germany  by  representa- 
tives of  the  various  engineering  societies 
and  others  will  be  taking  this  matter  up,  and, 
by  arrangement  with  the  British  Fire  Preven- 
tion Committee,  will  particularly  deal  with 
such  parts  of  the  subject  as  have  not  yet 
been  dealt  with  in  this  country.  Similarly, 
a fire  prevention  committee  in  course  of 
formation  in  the  United  States  will  be 
taking  up  this  same  question  in  consultation 
with  the  London  body,  with  particular  regard 
to  protective  coverings  that  shall  be  free 
lrom  the  effect  of  corrosion  and  rust — a most 
important  point  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  Such  investigations,  whether 
conducted  in  London,  Berlin,  or  Boston,  will, 
of  course,  take  considerable  time,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  and  the 
experiments  made  will  be  available  by  the 
time  the  Building  Act  is  again  under  re- 
vision. 

Regarding  the  large  vertical  surfaces  of 
unprotected  glazing,  we  think  that  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  manner  of  pro- 
tection would  be  that  adopted  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  providing  windows  on  the  fronts  of 
warehouse  property  with  the  ordinary  rolled 
shop-shutter  made  in  hard  wood  or  metal, 
and  it  might  be  a subject  for  the  various 
shutter-makers  to  put  forward  for  investiga- 
tion, to  see  which  of  the  many  forms  of 
shutters  on  the  market  are  most  adaptable 
for  this  purpose.  We  have,  of  course,  seen 
tests  with  asbestos  blinds,  water-screens, 
water-spray  curtains,  and  the  like,  and  in 
Scotland  various  forms  of  sliding  shutters 
are  frequently  used,  whilst  a considerable 
amount  of  protection  can  be  obtained  from 
different  forms  of  fire-resisting  glazing  for 
every-day  practical  purposes.  The  rolled 
shutter,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  more 
practical  for  everyday  use.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  shutter  should  not  have 
some  ventilation-holes,  as  it  is  only  the 
protection  against  drifting  sparks  that  has 
to  be  primarily  considered.  The  great 
fear  of  the  fire  brigade  is  that  an  incipient 
fire  would  be  hidden  too  long  in  a house 
closed  up  entirely  by  shutters.  This  would 
be  obviated  if  some  loopholes  were  allowed 
in  the  shutter  surfaces.  Of  course,  the  use 
of  the  shutter  is  to  a great  extent  dependent 
on  the  owner’s  careful  management,  as  it  is 
liable  to  get  out  ot  order  if  not  regularly 
used  and  properly  attended  to.  We  believe 
the  insurance  companies  have  already  given 
a slight  rebate  for  the  equipment  of  shutters, 
and  that  they  propose  making  the  rebate  a 
larger  one  for  shutters  facing  areas  as 
distinct  from  thoroughfares.  There  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  double 
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protection  of  fire-resisting  glazing  as  well  as 
the  provision  of  a shutter,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  forms  of  fire-resisting  glazing  are 
particularly  adapted  to  areas,  seeing  that, 
besides  giving  a fire-resisting  surface  of  some 
durability,  this  glazing,  if  used  in  prism 
section  (either  in  sheets  or  in  small  squares) 
is  useful  in  affording  additional  reflected  light. 

Touching  on  the  question  of  roofs,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  slate  roofing, 
found  in  the  warehouse  districts,  is  a source 
ot  considerable  danger.  Slates  crack  imme- 
diately when  affected  by  heat  from  a 
neighbouring  fire  ; the  slates  fall  off,  and  the 
boarding  below,  having  all  the  qualities  of 
tinder,  soon  catches  a spark  and  is  well 
alight.  We  think  that  this  roofing  question 
calls  for  most  careful  attention  ; and  although 
we  do  not  favour  the  flat  roof  of  solid  con- 
crete or  the  like,  we  hold  that  the  roofing 
materials  should  be  improved  upon,  that  iron 
trusses  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
warehouse  class  of  building,  and  that  match- 
boarding should  be  prohibited,  whilst  some 
of  the  many  fire-resisting  materials  could  be 
applied  for  roofing  purposes  with  better 
results  than  the  usual  Bangor  slate. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  detail. 
The  Barbican  fire,  as  we  have  said,  really 
only  forms  a repetition  of  the  Cripplegate 
fire.  There  is  one  point,  however,  for  those 
who  may  be  preparing  the  draft  of  the  new 
Building  Act  to  heed,  and  that  is,  the  Build- 
ing Act  of  the  future  should  distinguish 
between  different  classes  of  buildings  and 
should  distinguish  between  the  various  zones 
and  districts  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the 
present  moment  we  only  have  to  distinguish 
the  “ warehouse  class.”  We  shall  in  future 
require  several  distinct  classes,  separating 
the  ordinary  suburban  shop  from  the  West 
End  shop,  and  the  latter  from  the  warehouse 
and  office  block — again,  the  warehouse  and 
office  block  from  the  factory — and  the  fac- 
tory from  the  great  combined  stores  which 
at  times  combine  the  requirements  of  shops, 
warehouses,  and  manufactories  all  under  one 
roof,  and  also  hold  at  times  large  crowds  of 
employees  and  customers.  As  to  zones,  it 
seems  illogical  to  treat  on  identical  lines 
shop  property  in  Hampstead  or  Camberwell 
with  shop  property  in  the  West  End,  or 
shop  property  in  Cheapside  and  Aldersgate- 
street.  We  believe  the  zone  system  has 
been  applied  with  considerable  success  in 
some  of  the  American  cities  and  also  in 
Vienna,  and  it  might  be  well  to  study  the 
experience  gained  in  other  localities. 

In  closing  these  lew  remarks  on  the 
Barbican  fire,  we  regret  to  say  that  as  long  as 
present  circumstances  exist,  and  as  long  as 
we  have  no  retrospective  legislation  regard- 
ing our  buildings  ol  a dangerous  class,  and 
again,  as  long  as  our  fire-brigade  establish- 
ment remains  undermanned  and  retains  its 
organisation  of  thirty  years  ago,  we  must 
expect  from  time  to  time  repetitions  of  the 
Cripplegate  and  Barbican  fires.  We  must, 
in  fact,  congratulate  ourselves  that  these 
fires  have,  so  far,  always  occurred  singly  and 
in  propitious  weather.  Given  two  fires  of 
this  description,  starting  approximately  at 
the  same  time  on  a really  stormy  night,  the 
fire  loss  of  London  would  indeed  be  some- 
thing terrible. 


aT-  1 HILIP  AND  oT.  JAMES,  MlLTON. — The  n 
north  aisle  for  this  church,  which  has  been  in  c 
templation  for  several  years,  is  now  about  to 
built,  through  the  generosity  of  Lord  Norton  1 
architects  are  Messrs.  Jones  & Hilton,  Bursleni  • * 
the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Moss,  of  Milton 


NOTES. 

The  second  reading  of  the 
The  bhi1031*00  Education  Bill  will  have  taken 

place  before  the  publication 
of  this  number,  but  not  in  sufficient  time  lor 
us  to  chronicle  it  here.  That  the  second 
reading  would  be  carried  has  long  been 
foreseen  by  those  even  who  are  most 
opposed  to  the  Bill.  Nothing  that  has  been 
said  in  the  debate  has,  however,  altered  the 
view  of  disinterested  educational  reformers 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
dealt,  in  the  present  session  only  with 
secondary  and  technical  education.  It  is 
the  necessity  of  providing  money  for  primary 
education  which  will  largely  starve  higher 
education,  nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  in 
the  rural  districts  the  policy  of  many 
County  Councils  will  not  be  to  spend  as 
little  on  education  as  possible.  Several 
speakers  in  the  debate  this  week  have  not 
thrown  any  new  light  on  the  question,  and 
as  with  so  many  measures  of  the  present  day, 
the  most  important  part  of  its  Parliamentary 
life  will  be  the  committee  stage,  in  which 
we  may  expect  many  important  amend- 
ments to  be  discussed. 


When  we  discussed  the  second 
WaferdKH.  readin6  of  the  London  Water 
Bill  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
was  of  little  importance  compared  to  sub- 
sequent stages.  Last  week  we  noted  some 
of  the  decisions  ol  the  Committee ; this 
week  a very  important  amendment  has  to 
be  considered,  that  of  the  elimination  of  the 
representatives  of  the  London  Municipal 
Councils,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Water  Board.  From  the  time  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  it  has  been  quite  evident  that 
from  a business  point  of  view  there  were 
far  too  many  members  on  the  Board,  and 
the  Committee  has  certainly  acted  in  the 
public  interest  in  deciding  to  reduce  it ; 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  not  next 
week  change  their  decision.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  say  that  the  Committee 
had  not  power  to  take  this  step.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  second 
reading  it  did  no  more  than  affirm  the 
principle  that  the  water  companies  should 
be  superseded  by  a public  body.  All  the 
details  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  undertakings 
and  the  composition  of  the  new  Water  Board 
were  left  for  criticism  and  revision,  if  neces- 
sary. During  the  several  years’  discussion 
of  this  question  we  have  reiterated  the 
opinion  that  the  London  County  Council 
was  the  proper  body  to  control  the  water 
supply  of  London,  and  we  feel  little  doubt 
that  even  if  a Water  Board  is  constituted  by 
Parliament  its  powers  will  ultimately,  and 
perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  be  transferred 
to  the  London  County  Council. 


High-Pressure  We  have  before  us  the  Board 
Apparatus  ^rade  Reports  °f  the  pre- 
liminary inquiries  in  respect  of 
two  boiler  explosions.  The  first  explosion 
occurred  on  November  17  last  at  the  Long- 
lane  Board  School,  East  Finchley,  and  the 
second  on  December  17  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Sunday  School,  Barnoldswick, 
Yorkshire.  In  each  case  the  boiler  con- 
sisted of  coils  of  pipes,  and  was  in  con- 
nexion with  heating  pipes  on  the  high- 
pressure  system.  The  Finchley  apparatus 
was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  been 
regularly  inspected  by  the  makers  until  the 


year  1896.  The  explosion  probably  resulted 
from  the  presence  of  air  and  the  formation 
of  ice  in  the  circulation-pipes,  the  flow  of 
water  being  thereby  obstructed,  and  one  of 
the  boiler-tubes  being  consequently  over- 
heated and  so  weakened  that  it  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  steam-pressure  to  which  it 
was  subjected.  A safety  valve  was  fitted  at 
the  highest  point  of  each  set  ol  circulation- 
pipes,  and  was  therefore  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  quite  useless  under  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  explosion. 
The  Yorkshire  apparatus  was  about  twenty- 
one  years  old,  but  the  boiler  was  repaired 
thirteen  years  ago,  a new  tube  being  inserted 
in  place  of  one  that  had  given  way  owing  to 
the  pipes  having  been  choked  with  ice. 
In  the  recent  explosion  one  of  the  boiler- 
tubes  yielded  on  account  of  imperfect  weld- 
ing, although  at  the  time  the  apparatus 
appears  to  have  been  working  under  normal 
conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  tube  had  been  previously  strained  during 
frosty  weather.  A new  apparatus  of  similar 
character  was,  at  the  date  of  the  Report, 
being  laid  down,  each  section  being  fitted 
with  a safety  valve.  The  engineer  surveyor- 
in-chief  suggested  that  the  valves  should  be 
placed  “ where  they  will  always  be  opera- 
tive, and  where  an  escape  of  heated  water 
will  not  cause  injury  to  any  person.”  These 
explosions  are  fresh  proofs  of  the  dangers 
attending  high-pressure  heating  apparatus. 


„ ....  The  case  of  the  Blackpool 

Buildings  in 

Advance  of  Corporation  v.  Johnson,  re- 
Buiidmg  Line,  ported  jn  the  “ Law  Reports  ’’ 
for  this  month,  is  one  of  very  considerable 
interest  to  the  owners  of  property.  A cer- 
tain shop,  house,  and  cellar  had  been  erected 
in  the  borough,  which,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Urban  Authority,  projected 
further  into  the  street  than  the  main  walls  of 
the  adjoining  buildings.  Johnson,  the  re- 
spondent in  this  case,  had  purchased  the 
building  from  the  owner  and  builder,  who 
had  become  bankrupt.  The  Urban  Autho- 
rity then  proceeded  against  the  respondent 
under  Section  3 of  the  Public  Health 
(Building  in  Streets)  Act,  1888,  con- 
tending that  under  that  Section  he 
was  committing  a continuing  offence 
by  allowing  the  building  so  to  continue,  for 
which  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  40s. 
a day.  The  Court  unanimously  held  that  the 
magistrates  had  been  right  in  refusing  to 
convict  the  respondent  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  by  the  terms  of  the  section  the 
only  person  liable  to  the  penalties  for  con- 
tinuing the  offence  was  the  person  who  had 
committed  it,  i.e.,  who  had  erected  or 
brought  forward  the  house  beyond  the 
building  line.  Conversely  under  Section 
158  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which 
makes  the  existence  of  works  which  infringe 
by-laws  of  Urban  Authorities  and  which  are 
erected  without  the  approval  of  the  Urban 
Authority  a continuing  offence,  it  has  been 
held  in  “ Welsh  v.  West  Ham  Corporation” 
that  the  person  liable  in  respect  of  the  con- 
tinuing offence  must  be  the  person  actually 
continuing  it.  In  this  case  the  builder,  who 
was  not  the  owner  and  who  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  building,  was  held  not  guilty  of 
the  continuing  offence.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  these  decisions  are 
directed  to  the  penal  provisions  only,  and 
do  not  touch  upon  the  powers  of  Urban 
Authorities  to  pull  down  buildings  erected 
contrary  to  their  by-laws. 
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F rom  a recent  report  it  appears 

Boston  Tunnel.  that  this  WOrk>  which  is  to 
connect  Boston  (U.S.A.)  proper 
/vith  East  Boston,  is  now  progressing  at  the 
ate  of  about  35  ft.  per  week,  each  foot  run 
^presenting  some  22  yds.  of  excavation,  and 
> yds.  of  concreting.  At  the  present  time 
he  material  penetrated  consists  of  dense 
>lue  clay  containing  very  little  gas  or  water, 
' nd  operations  are  conducted  by  the  aid  of 
shield  working  with  compressed  air  at  a 
uressure  of  22  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
orce  required  to  advance  the  shield  averages 
jwenty-two  tons,  and  it  is  frequently 
'ossible  to  effect  three  movements  within 
he  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Concrete 
sed  for  the  tunnel  is  mixed  in  16  ft. 
patches  in  a Carlin  machine  worked  by 
n independent  engine  at  the  toot  of  the 
•haft,  and  each  batch  is  'received  in  a small 
ar  and  run  immediately  to  the  heading. 
/Oncrete  for  the  invert  is  carried  in  wooden 
lars  having  pivotted  sides  arranged  so  as 
^ distribute  the  material  as  it  is  raked  out, 
nd  material  for  the  arch  is  taken  in  smaller 
teel  cars  running  along  an  upper  platform, 
ne  end  of  each  car,  instead  of  the  sides, 
eing  hinged.  Steel  anchors  are  built  into 
le  arch  concrete  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
pe  ends  of  the  anchor  plates,  projecting 
ito  the  tunnel,  will  form  connexions  for  the 
upport  of  the  overhead  ceiling  of  the 
lentilating  chamber  to  be  constructed  after 
le  tunnel  is  otherwise  completed.  Where 
oncrete  of  spongy  nature  occurs  in  the 
ning,  the  practice  is  to  fill  up  voids  by  the 
ijection  of  thin  grout  through  pipes  inserted 
1 the  faulty  material,  and  it  is  said  that 
lis  expedient  gives  more  satisfactory  results 
ian  would  be  afforded  by  cutting  out  the 
lefective  parts. 


Several  frames  of  architectural  photographs 
illustrate  the  progress  of  English  architecture 
from  Pugin  to  the  present  day.  The 
younger  school  ot  architects  and  decorators 
is  worthily  represented  by  examples  ol 
Professor  Beresford  Pite’s  work,  a model  of 
a house  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  photographs  of 
interiors  by  Mr.  Weir  Schultz  and  Mr. 
Lorimer.  One  or  two  excellent  pieces  of 
furniture  are  sent  by  Mr.  Sidney  Barnsley 
and  Mr.  Gimson.  In  reliefs  Mr.  Frampton, 
Mr.  Anning  Bell,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson  are 
well  represented.  The  jewellery,  as  well  as 
many  other  exbibits,  had  not  then  been 
arranged. 


The  international  exhibition 
Exhibition.  decorative  art  at  Turin  was 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
le  10th,  but  at  a visit  paid  to  it  last  week 
looked  unlikely  that  it  could  be  ready  by 
ten.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter 
rane,  who  is  arranging  the  exhibits  of  the 
ritisli  section,  we  were  allowed  to  walk 
und  some  of  the  buildings  and  to  see  the 
incipal  part  of  the  British  exhibits.  The 
jiildings  show  a good  deal  of  originality, 
lite  permissible  in  such  temporary  struc- 
res,  and  they  look  from  the  outside  as 
[ough  they  are  planned  by  one  mind,  while 
thin  the  decoration  is  left  to  the  taste  of 
2 country  occupying  the  space.  If  the 
/le  without  is  fantastic,  the  style  within  of 
me  sections,  notably  the  Glasgow  school 
id  the  German,  is  rich  in  all  that  is  weird 
id  ugly.  Very  few  of  the  actual  exhibits 
?re  to  be  seen,  but  we  hope  that  the  best 
Drk  only  ol  each  country  will  be  shown, 
d that  the  exhibition  will  be  largely 
sited  by  artists  and  craftsmen  as 
as  by  the  public.  In  jewellery 
d in  carving  England  is  much  behind 
the  crafts,  France  and  Italy  respectively 
ing  ahead  of  us.  In  schemes  for  monu- 
:ntal  buildings  and  public  improvements 
can  learn  much  from  our  neighbours,  but 
have  always  held  that  decorative  art 
plied  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  town  and 
Lintry  houses  has  been  carried  further  and 
>re  successfully  in  England  than  in  other 
Entries.  At  Turin  we  are  admirably  repre- 
tited  by  a selection  of  work  made  by  the 
ts  and  Crafts  Society,  and  by  a room 
Ivoted  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 


Rapid  progress  is  being  made 
Strancf ( West)?  in  the  demolition  of  the 
Lowther  Arcade  and  of  the 
houses  that  constituted  the  central  feature 
of  the  south  and  principal  front  of  the  block 
which  extends  from  Agar-street  to  Adelaide- 
street.  The  houses  we  indicate  were  marked 
by  their  advanced  fronts  with  a facade  of 
engaged  columns  carried  up  the  first  and 
second  floors  and  supporting  a cornice  and 
balustrade.  The  entire  block — illustrated 
in  the  Mirror , of  October  22,  1831 — forms  a 
portion  of  the  new  buildings  that  were 
erected  for  the  improvement  of  that  quarter 
of  the  Strand  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  7, 
George  IV.,  c.  77>  Decimus  Burton  being 
architect  of  most  of  the  new  buildings 
(including  Charing  Cross  Hospital),  and 
W.  C.  Mylne  acting  as  valuer  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  At  that  titne,  1829-31, 
William,  Lord  Lowther,  was  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests;  the 
Arcade,  named  after  him,  was  built  in  1830- 
2 for  Jacob  Perkins,  the  engineer,  from 
designs  by  Witherden  Young,  who  was 
architect  also  of  the  adjoining  Adelaide 
Gallery,  latterly  absorbed  in  a well-known 
restaurant.  The  Arcade,  having  originally 
twenty-five  shops,  together  with  six  in 
Adelaide-street  and  West  Strand,  covered  a 
total  area  of  about  16,000  ft.  superficial,  held 
under  one  lease  from  the  Crown,  of  which 
twenty-seven  and  a halt  years  are  still 
unexpired,  at  a ground-rent  of  1,270/.  per 
annum.  The  interest  in  the  lease  was 
offered  lor  sale  at  auction  four  years  ago  by 
the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bird,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the 
projected  sale  at  30,000/.  We  gather  that 
the  property  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
the  proprietors  of  Coutts’s  Bank.  The 
Arcade,  measuring  245  It.,  with  a passage 
20  ft.  wide,  and  being  35  ft.  high,  was 
lighted  by  a row  of  small  domes  carried 
by  pendentives,  and  presenting  a very 
pleasing  architectural  effect.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  main  street  has  been  begun  the 
pulling  down  of  Beaufort-buildings  and  of 
two  or  three  of  the  houses  in  the  Strand  at 
the  two  corners  of  Beaufort-buildings,  pre- 
paratory to  a clearance  of  the  site,  and  a 
raising  of  the  level,  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  Savoy  Hotel  and  other  new  works, 
which  we  briefly  described  in  our  “ Note  ” 
of  February  8 last,  p.  128  ante , for  the 
widening  of  the  Strand  between  Terry  s 
Theatre  and  the  Hotel  Cecil. 


as  architect — for  a memorial  which  shall 
commemorate  the  joo  guardsmen,  including 
twenty-one  officers,  who  have  fallen  in 
action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease  in  the 
course  of  the  present  South  African  war. 
The  committee  intend  to  complete  the  deco- 
ration of  the  apse  of  the  chapel  with  mosaic 
embellishment  in  front  of  the  mosaic  memo- 
rial, to  the  late  General  Philip  Smith,  in  the 
half- dome,  and  to  replace  the  white  stone 
columns  of  the  arch  of  the  apse  with  columns 
in  alabaster.  The  apse  forms  the  only  sign, 
as  visible  from  without,  of  what  is  practically 
the  beautiful  basilica  which  G.  E.  Street 
constructed  within  the  pseudo-Greek  shell 
of  the  chapel. 


The  Guards’  It  is  stated  that  a committee 
Wdlfug'toi.  of  former  and  present  officers 
Barracks.  0f  ^e  four  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards  have  approved  ot  the  general 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Clayton — with 
whom,  we  understand,  Mr.  Pearson  will  act 


At  the  Grafton  Gallery  is  a 
TGaUery.0n  double  exhibition  of  two  very 
different  classes  of  portraits  i 
highly  finished  oil-paintings  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  French  artists,  M. 
Benjamin-Constant,  and  pencil  heads  by 
an  English  amateur,  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby.  These  latter,  which  are  numerous, 
are  very  simple  and  unpretending  pencil 
sketches,  on  a small  scale,  mostly  of 
heads  only.  The  portraits  of  ladies,  with 
some  lew  exceptions,  are  rather  deficient 
in  marked  character ; it  may  be  said 
that  Lady  Granby,  unlike  most  lady 
artists,  succeeds  better  with  the  portraits 
of  men  than  of  women.  The  likenesses  of 
a good  many  public  men — Lord  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  others, 
are  good  and  energetic,  and  show  a great 
facility  in  catching  a likeness.  The  portraits 
by  M.  Benjamin-Constant  are  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  include  some  of  his  most  sump- 
tuous performances  : several  of  them  we 
remember  at  the  Salon  from  time  to  time.  A 
collective  view  of  this  painter’s  portraits 
suggests  something  wanting  in  them,  in  spite 
of  their  effectiveness  ; partly  it  is,  we  think,  a 
want  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  artist  for 
his  sitter  ; partly  a hard  and  cold  manner  in 
flesh  painting.  Some  of  the  most  sumptuous 
portraits  of  ladies  impress  one  as  if  the 
effect  of  the  costume  were  the  principal 
object ; the  countenance  is  the  least  im- 
portant thing  in  them  ; and  there  is  a certain 
hard  glitter  of  effect  which  arrests  the 
attention,  no  doubt,  but  which  is  not  one  of 
the  highest  qualities  in  portrait  painting. 
Some  of  the  portraits  of  men — that  of  M. 
Schneider,  for  instance,  are  characteristic 
and  energetic  enough  ; and  when  the  artist 
can  lay  aside  his  desire  for  glitter  and  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  the  countenance 
we  find  him  at  his  best,  as  in  the  very  fine 
portrait  of  an  old  lady,  Mme.  Laugier,  in 
which  the  head  is  painted  with  the  greatest 
power,  and  the  simple  and  dark-coloured 
dress  leaves  it  free  to  assert  itself  without 
the  distraction  of  minor  details.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  gallery. 


This  is  the  title  given  to  a 
"Mr.  Pun*  m most  interesting  collection,  at 
the  Woodbury  Gallery  in  Bond- 
street,  of  original  drawings  by  various 
artists  on  the  staff  of  Punch.  Without 
finding  any  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Punch  engravings  are  produced,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  get  a much  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  talent  and  force  of 
many  of  these  drawings  from  seeing  them  in 
their  original  form  and  on  a larger  scale  than 
the  engraved  illustrations.  Among  the  best 
in  the  collection  are  those  oi  Mr.  Bernard 
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Partridge,  which  show  also  that  he  can 
succeed  in  very  different  classes  of  subject. 

“ The  Curate/’  which  is  one  of  the  few 
brush  drawings  in  the  room,  is  quite 
pathetic  in  feeling,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
drawing ; equally  good  is  another  in  the 
same  manner  of  execution,  “ A Window  in 
Thrums,”  the  portrait  of  the  old  dame  who 
observed  her  neighbours’  doings  through  that 
celebrated  casement.  In  contrast  to  these 
are  such  admirable  line  drawings  as  the 
" Frontispiece  to  the  Punch  Almanack 
1902/’  and  “ Paws  Off,’’  an  admir- 
able imitation  of  the  characteristics 

of  Chinese  drawing.  Besides  these,  the 

honours  are  perhaps  divided  between  Mr. 
Phil  May,  who  holds  the  top  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Sambourne ; among  the 
drawings  of  the  latter  artist  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  “ Return  of  Queen  Victoria 
from  Ireland,”  with  the  beautiful  figure  of 
Hibernia  wafting  her  farewell,  and  the 
spirited  drawing  “History  Repeats  Itself/ 
where  Lord  Kitchener  is  interviewed  by  the 
shade  of  Dryden.  Mr.  Harrison’s  archaic 
study  of  the  scene  where  the  “ Roads  were 
always  up  in  Ancient  Egypt  ” is  a masterpiece 
of  humour  and  burlesque  antique  ; Mr.  Ralph 
Cleaver,  iu  the  drawing  entitled  “ These 
Parents,”  may  claim  to  be  the  successor  oi 
Mr.  du  Maurier  in  the  neat  delineation  ol 
the  Society  young  woman  ; and  Mr.  Stampa 
shows  charmingly  his  sympathy  with  the 
boy,  in  “Youthful  Gallantry”  and  "A 
Lesson  in  Geography.”  Mr.  Partridge,  by 
the  way,  contributes  what,  as  far  as  we 
noticed,  is  the  one  architectural  drawing  in 
the  room — a sketch  of  “ Les  Halles”  at 
Maliues.  

At  the  Dutch  Gallery,  14, 

M.amSSB«yssy.Bl'00k-Street’  iS  3 Sma11  COl‘ 

lection  of  pastels,  chiefly  land- 
scape studies,  by  M.  Simon  Bussy,  which 
deserve  attention,  though  we  think  their 
claims  are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the 
preface  to  the  catalogue.  The  artist  handles 
the  medium  of  pastel  with  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  special  character  and 
its  limitations  ; he  does  not  attempt  to  do  too 
much  with  it,  but  uses  it  mainly  for  studies 
of  effect.  In  this  respect  his  study  of  the 
lakes  of  the  Engadine  in  twilight,  the 
Bernese  Alps  at  sunset,  and  some  others 
of  the  same  class,  are  fine  and  effective 
indications  of  the  spirit  ot  landscape.  The 
bright  sketch  of  Vitlefranche-sur-Mer  is  a 
very  successful  study  of  another  type  of 
effect.  There  is  not,  however,  much  of 
daylight  or  sunshine  in  the  sketches,  the 
general  effect  of  which  is  rather  depressing  ; 
but  they  are  at  all  events  not  commonplace 
work. 


..  A correspondent  sends  us 

NeWenny  an  advertisement  from  a local 
Workhouse,  paper,  in  which  the  Aber- 
gavenny Union  request  architects  to  state 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  furnish  plans, 
specifications,  and  quantities  for  a new 
workhouse,  and  supervise  the  building.  It 
is  really  disgraceful  that  such  an  advertise- 
ment should  be  addressed  to  the  architec- 
tural profession.  Abergavenny  is  not 
such  a small  or  out-of-the-way  place 
that  the  Guardians  might  not  be  expected 
to  know  the  world  better  than  that.  If  they 
wanted  the  services  of  a solicitor,  would 
they  venture  to  insert  an  advertisement  to 
the  legal  profession  asking  them  to  state 
their  terms  for  actiog  ? And  ii  not,  why  do 


they  insult  the  architectural  profession  in 
this  way?  They  may  be  certain  of  one 
thing — they  will  not  obtain  the  services  of 
any  respectable  architect  in  that  manner. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  two  first  articles  in  the  Art  Journal 
both  refer  to  the  Wallace  collection,  the  first 
being  on  the  collection  of  armour  at  Hertford 
House,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Laking  ; the  second, 
No.  5 of  Mr.  Claude  Phillips’s  articles  on  the 
pictures  in  the  Wallace  collection.  Mr.  Phillips 
is  still  dealing  with  the  French  pictures  ; those 
of  Marilhat  (whom  he  compares  with  Decamps), 
Couture,  Horace  Vernet,  Meissonier,  Corot, 
and  Rousseau.  Though  we  quite  agree  that  it 
is  possible  to  overrate  Meissunier— that  this  is 
in  fact  no  uncommon  error,  we  think  Mr. 
Phillips  is  somewhat  harsh  in  his  judgment  of 
him.  Though  it  is  true  that  Meissonier  had, 
as  far  as  pictures  go,  no  soul  whatever— they 
are  pieces  of  brilliant  execution  and  nothing 
more  — this  execution  was  so  wonderfully 
fine,  and  was  the  product  of  so  much 
honest  and  unshrinking  application  and 
study,  that  it  merits  a rather  less  grudging 
acknowledgment  than  we  find  here  given  to  it. 
Occasionally  too,  Meissonier  did  rise  above 
mere  execution.  His  small  picture  of  Napoleon 
on  horseback  under  the  title  “ 1813,”  is  really 
a wonderful  summary  of  the  fateful  side  of 
Napoleon’s  career.  The  article  is  accompanied 
by  full-plate  illustrations  of  the  two  grand  land- 
scapes by  Corot  and  Rousseau  respectively — 

11  Macbeth  and  the  Witches  ” and  “A  Glade  in 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  which  are  among 
he  most  precious  treasures  of  the  Wallace 
collection.  Mr.  Phillips  notes  the  fact  that  no 
example  of  Millet  found  'its  way  into  this 
collection.  One  can  hardly  be  surprised 
at  that,  however ; neither  Hertford  House 
nor  Bagatelle  were  quite  the  atmosphere 
for  a Millet.  We  read  with  sympathy 
an  illustrated  article  on  that  rarely 
gifted  painter  and  charming  man  C.  R.  Leslie, 
written  jointly  by  his  son  and  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Leslie  was  stronger 
even  in  technique  than  is  quite  recognised 
nowadays — witness  his  “ Mother  and  Child,” 
illustrated  here,  and  seen  not  long  since  at  one 
of  the  Burlington  House  loan  collections  ; but 
beyond  that  he  was  a painter  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  delicate  faculty  of  inventive 
humour,  and  in  this  sense  he  was,  as  an  illus- 
trator of  literature,  an  artist  of  quite  excep- 
tional insight.  His  “ Katherine  and  Petru- 
chio”isone  of  the  best  Shakespeare  illustra- 
tions ever  made  ; they  are  Shakespeare’s  own 
people  brought  to  life  on  canvas. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
works  of  various  rising  artists  who  have  exhi- 
bited original  talents  and  evolved  a line  of  art 
of  their  own.  The  most  interesting  of  these  to 
us  is  Mr.  Lynn  Jenkins,  whose  admirable  sym- 
bolical metal  and  ivory  frieze  for  the  decoration 
of  the  hall  in  Lloyd’s  Registry  buildings  we 
noticed  with  appreciation  when  it  was  in  the 
sculpture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  an  illustration  of 
his  very  good  design  for  a Victoria  Monument  for 
Liverpool  ; the  treatment  of  the  pedestal  and 
its  attendant  figures  is  especially  praiseworthy. 
The  article  is  by  Mr.  Spielmann,  the  editor. 
Another  illustrates  the  work  of  a very  clever 
and  original  lady  artist,  Miss  Gloag,  and 
another  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  new 
painter  of  Dutch  life,  Mr.  Jungmann.  Mr.  W. 
Roberts  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ Copies  ” of  pictures,  one  of  a series 
on  “ Curiosities  of  Art.”  We  could  fur- 
nished a story  which  is  not  included — 
that  of  Muller,  the  landscape-painter,  mistak- 
ing for  one  of  his  own  works  a surreptitiously 
made  copy  of  it.  Muller  thought  he  had 
found  his  own  landscape  at  a house  where  he 
was  visiting  ; but  a friend  who  had  been  with 
him  when  he  painted  it,  said  suddenly  “ Muller, 
this  cannot  be  your  picture ; do  not  you 
remember  there  was  a sketch  of  a waterfall  on 
the  back  of  it  ” ; a fact  which  the  artist  did 
remember.  The  canvass  before  them  was 
clean  on  the  back,  and  until  this  discovery,  the 
artist  had  himself  taken  the  copy  for  his  own 
work.  Sic  vos  noil  vobis,  &c. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  for 
this  quarter  has  a cover  beautified  with  part  of 
a colonnade  shown  in  silhouette,  and  a decora- 
tive lawn,  fence,  and  landscape  beyond.  The 
nunber  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  works  of  one  American  architect,  Mr. 
Ernest  Flagg  ; a very  successful  architect,  as 


we  had  long  been  aware,  though  we  did  not 

gather  that,  in  the  artistic  sense,  his  works  j 
were  quite  worth  a special  number  of  a 
magazine.  Mr.  Flagg  evidently  has  an  im- 
mense practice,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  cleverness  in  the  numerous  designs  illus-  j 
trated  here,  but  except  in  one  case  we  should 
say  that  cleverness  is  more  prevalent  than 
refinement  of  design.  The  one  exception  is  ; 
the  facade  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at 
Washington  ; a very  suitable  treatment  founded 
on  Greek  lines,  and  well  carried  out  in  detail,  j 
But  we  do  not  think  the  best  of  our  English  , 
architects  will  have  anything  to  learn  from  the 
general  illustrations  of  Mr.  Flagg’s  work,  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  a sense. 

In  the  Berliner  Architckturwclt  the  competi- 
tion designs  for  the  Berlin  Exhibition  continue 
to  find  place,  and  show  one  or  two  wild  archi-  \ 
tectural  dreams.  Herr  Hartmann  shows  a | 
circular  domed  hall  resting  on  a low  order  of  . 
Doric  columns  at  the  base,  with  a ribbed  treat- 
ment of  the  dome  and  a series  of  colossal  heads  j 
above  the  entablature  of  the  colonnade  ; but 
the  dome  quite  crushes  the  Order.  A design,  j 
No.  74,  without  the  architect’s  name,  shows  a I 
treatment  of  a circular  central  hall  which  is 
more  reasonable  in  its  notions  of  architectural 
proportion.  A house  in  the  Bellevue-Strasse,  j 
by  MM.  Cremer  and  Wolfenstein,  has  an  j 
original  but  too  “ fidgetty  ” facade,  and 
an  effective  hall  interior.  The  designs  f 

for  Bismarck  monuments  which  continue 
to  appear  — there  is  one  this  month  by 
Herr  Bruno  Schmitz  — seem  inspired 
by  a desire  to  represent  a kind  of  dream 
of  the  world  belore  the  Flood,  of  the 
kind  of  monuments  men  might  have  de- 
signed in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race — 
cyclopean,  unhewn,  rock-built  rather  than  j 
sculptured  ; they  remind  one  of  some  of 
Blake’s  sketches  of  primeval  architectural 
conceptions  in  his  poems.  There  is  no  doubt 
something  grand  about  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
it  strikes  one  as  rather  a conscious  acting  of 
primeval  grandeur,  which  is  only  a fashion  of 
mind  of  the  moment,  and  will  pass  away 
again,  leaving  another  generation  rather 
critical  on  the  aspect  of  these  apparently 
antediluvian  monuments.  The  Ullstein  house 
in  the  Kochstrasse,  by  MM.  Hart  & Lesser,  is 
a sober  Classic  composition  with  a certain 
individuality  of  treatment ; the  main  block, 
with  a cornice  and  an  order  dividing  it  into 
four  bays,  is  symmetrical,  but  the  actual  divi- 
sion of  the  block  into  two  occupations  is  indi- 
cated by  a more  decorative  treatment  of  detail 
on  one  half  than  on  the  other.  The  details, 
of  which  larger  illustrations  are  given,  are 
however,  rather  coarse  in  character,  and  the 
small  full-length  figures  in  the  caps  of  the 
pilasters  flanking  the  principal  entrance  strike 
one  as  being  completely  out  of  scale  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  ornament. 

The  Architektonischc  Rundschau  gives  the 
view,  plan,  and  section  of  the  Prince  Regent 
Theatre  at  Munich,  a finely-planned  house  in 
which  the  curve  of  the  auditorium  is  expressed 
(as  we  think  it  always  should  be)  in  the  exterior 
architectural  treatment.  The  plan  of  the 
auditorium  and  of  the  concentric  foyers  or 
corridors  spreads  outwards  like  a fan  from  the 
stage  line.  We  give  a reductionof  the  plan, from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  approaches,  exits, 
and  surroundings  are  planned  with  a liberality 
which  we  never  meet  with  in  an  English 
city.  The  exterior  is  in  a classic  treatment  of 
severe  and  sufficiently  dignified  character. 
MM.  Heilmann  & Littmann,  of  Munich,  are  the 
architects.  There  is  nothing  specially  to  be 
remarked  in  the  other  illustrations,  except  that 
in  the  interior  from  a villa  in  Grunewald 
the  gallery  shows  a suggestion  for  a new  treat- 
ment of  a balustrade  — ingenious,  though 
perhaps  a little  too  pretentious. 

The  Art-Workers'  Quarterly  contains  much 
useful  practical  description  of  processes  in 
industrial  art,  and  illustrations  of  various 
classes  of  work  which  are  all  in  a good  st y le. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  articles 
is  that  on  “The  Construction  of  an  Iron  Gate,” 
by  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  with  sketches  of  the 
attachments  of  the  various  parts.  Other 
articles  are  on  “ Hand-weaving  as  a Craft,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  King,  and  “ Stencilling  ” by  Mr. 

| George  R.  Rigby.  He  refers  to  and  explains 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  Japanese  in  making 
their  wonderfully  elaborate  thin  paper  stencils, 
and  strengthening  them  where  necessary  after- 
wards. Three  pages  of  very  fine  specimens 
of  Italian  lettering  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  arc  among  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  an  excellent  number. 
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In  Feil den's  Magazine  an  article  by  Mr. 
'welvetrees  on  “The  Manufacture  of  Portland 
Dement  ” contains  a detailed  description  of  the 
arious  processes  followed  in  the  production  of 
ement,  and  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken 
o secure  uniform  results.  We  quite  agree 
/ith  the  statement  that  calcination  to  the 
Toper  degree  is  a matter  most  difficult  of 
bntrol.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
lost  important  to  the  user,  for  underburning 
.leans  weak  cement,  and  overburning  means 
lert  material.  An  account  is  also  given  of  the 
2sts  commonly  made  in  cement  works.  These 
re  usually  confined  to  the  examination  of  neat 
ement,  a practice  which,  it  is  correctly  re- 
larked,  is  not  entirely  free  from  objections, 
specially  when  tensile  tests  are  concerned, 
'he  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  that 
escriptive  of  the  new  “ rotary  ” plant  now  in 
ourse  of  erection  at  the  Wickham  Works, 
iochester.  Rotary  kilns  are  in  almost  universal 
se  in  the  United  States,  and  although  similar 
>lant  has  previously  been  adopted  in  this 
ountry,  it  has  not  hitherto  proved  to  be  an 
ntire  success.  The  improved  apparatus  de- 
cribed  in  the  present  article  is  said  to  have 
een  practically  tested  for  a period  of  two 
ears,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  possess 
dvantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  form 
f rotary  plant. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  we  notice  an 
istructive  article  on  “ The  False  Witness  of 
he  Test  Bar,’’  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  a 
sundry  manager  of  considerable  experience, 
'he  essential  questions  considered  by  the 
uthor  are  whether  cast-iron  test  bars  give  a 
rue  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  castings 
hey  represent  ; and  if  not,  to  what  extent  do 
hey  mislead.  Two  most  important  factors 
nfluencing  the  character  of  iron  are  the  cast- 
ing temperature  and  the  rate  of  cooling.  Some 
emarkable  examples  are  given  of  the  differ- 
nces  in  strength  and  chemical  constitution 
btained  by  casting  bars  separately,  and  by 


running  them  from  the  casting  itself.  In 
one  case  the  bars  are  cast  “ hot  ’’  and 
cool  quickly,  and  in  the  other  they  are 
cast  “dull”  and  cool  at  a slower  rate  along 
with  the  casting.  The  result,  as  the  author 
points  out,  is  that  bars  cast  separately  are 
stronger  than  those  cast  on,  and  that  the  nearer 
the  test  bar  is  to  the  main  casting,  the  weaker 
it  must  be.  The  writer  fears  that  the  ambition 
of  founders  in  the  past  has  been  less  the  making 
of  strong  castings  than  the  production  of  satis- 
factory test  bars,  and  he  suggests  that  test  bars 
should  invariably  be  run  from  the  casting  so 
that  a truer  indication  of  quality  may  be 
obtained.  This  is  very  candid  advice,  and  its 
universal  adoption  is  certainly  to  be  desired. 
The  article  on  “ The  Factory  Office  ” is  a very 
practical  one,  suggesting  the  best  methods  of 
administering  (he  work  of  a factory. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  A.  Higgins 
writes  a thoughtful  article  on  “ Dante  and 
the  Fine  Arts,”  which  will  be  interesting 
to  students  of  the  “Divina  Commedia.” 
The  special  object  of  the  article  is  to 
rebut  a theory  of  Mr.  Berenson  that  we 
should  find  in  the  illuminators  and  painters  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  key  to  much  of 
Dante’s  imagery  ; that  he  wrote  from  the  sug- 
gestions and  conceptions  of  contemporary 
art.  This  seems,  even  at  first  thought,  a most 
unlikely  origin  for  conceptions  so  entirely 
transcending  the  range  and  powers  of  painting 
of  that  period,  and  Mr.  Higgins,  in  pursuing 
the  subject  in  detail,  shsws  we  think  con- 
clusively that  there  are  conceptions  in  Dante 
for  which-  no  parallel  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  early  Italian  art. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  Mr.  Cook’s  phantasy, 
as  we  should  call  it,  in  regard  to  the  staircase 
at  Blois  having  been  built  by  Leonardo  as  a 
suggestion  from  the  spiral  of  a shell  is  con- 
cluded, and  may  seem  all  very  interesting  and 
subtle  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  no  more 
conclusive  than  the  reasoning  of  the  people 


who  used  to  think  that  the  Gothic  vault  arose 
from  the  imitation  of  the  boughs  of  trees. 
Architectural  problems  of  this  kind  solvuntur 
ambulando  ; once  make  use  of  a spiral  staircase 
(no  very  recondite  idea  in  itself),  and  the 
further  development  of  its  architectural  struc- 
ture and  decorative  treatment  is  only,  like  the 
mediaeval  vault,  a series  of  steps  in  practical 
experiment  in  construction  and  design,  to 
which  Nature  in  reality  offers  no  analogy  ; nor 
do  the  author’s  specimens  of  shells  afford  any 
hint  for  the  detail  of  the  Blois  staircase,  though 
he  labours  hard  to  make  the  reader  think  so. 
Articles  of  this  kind  do  nothing  to  advance  the 
public  comprehension  of  architectural  design. 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry’s  article  on  “Art  and 
Religion  ” contains  a high  enthusiasm  and 
some  fine  thoughts.  His  special  point  is  the 
radical  difference  between  painting  for  the 
church,  as  artists  did  in  bygone  days, 
and  painting  for  exhibitions,  as  they  do 
new.  There  is  a great  gulf,  certainly, 
between  the  two,  as  modern  painting  is  gene- 
rally practised,  but  after  all  what  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  the  Church  as  a high  and 
spiritual  aim  in  art,  which  may  exist  quite 
apart  from  the  Church,  as  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures, 
among  others,  do  testify.  Nor  can  we  quite 
admit  Mr.  Fry’s  argument  that  the  treatment 
of  only  a few  well-known  and  popularised 
subjects,  such  as  the  Church  legends,  led  to 
people  thinking  more  of  the  art  and  less  of  the 
subject ; probably  the  general  crowd  who  saw 
religious  paintings  in  the  good  old  days 
thought  of  them  simply  as  telling  a story,  just 
as  the  general  crowd  of  Academy  visitors  do 
now.  And  if  they  had  thought  more  of  the  art 
and  less  of  the  subject,  that  was  exactly  what 
the  Church  did  not  want  ! Browning’s 
“ Filippo  Lippo”  is  the  best  comment  on  that 
argument. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  treats 
the  question  which  Mr.  Maunder  recently 
treated  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine-—"  Is  the 
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Moon  a Dead  Planet?”  His  conclusions  are 
rather  different  from  Mr.  Maunder  s.  1 he 
drawings  of  certain  craters  as  seen  at  various 
times  are  very  interesting,  and  seem  to  support 
the  writer’s  view  that  there  are  actual  changes 
going  on  upon  the  moon’s  surface,  appearances 
which  are  not  the  result  of  mere  changes  of 
lighting.  He  even  shows  reason  to  think  that 
the  effect  of  sunrise  on  the  moon’s  surface  (her 
day  being  of  course  a month  long)  produces 
changes  which  can  be  observed  and  recorded. 
In  the  same  number  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter 
writes  an  article  “For  Civic  Improvement: 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,”  a subject  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  increased  attention  in  the 
United  States.  This  article  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a large  spirit,  suggesting  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  landscape  around  a town.  In 
some  cases  the  recommendations  seem  rather 
to  verge  upon  the  dangerous  art  (so-called) 
of  artificial  landscape-making  ; but  the  view  of 
a promontory  from  which  all  the  trees  had 
been  gradually  removed,  contrasted  with  the 
possible  appearance  of  the  same  site  when  the 
trees  were  there,  is  a pointed  argument  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  trees.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  fail  of  their  point  because, 
while  we  are  shown,  for  instance,  what  is  said 
to  be  “ An  Improved  Lakeside,”  we  have  no 
illustration  of  it  before  it  was  “improved,"  and 
therefore  can  hardly  judge  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  operation.  The  following  is  worth 
quoting  as  a practical  argument  in  favour  of 
the  commercial  value  (even)  of  city  improve- 
ments : — 

“The  great  value  of  a recreatively  developed 
water-front  to  a city  is  illustrated  by  the  work 
undertaken  by  Cambridge,  which,  in  its  scheme  of 
park  improvement,  has  devoted  its  chief  attention 
to  reclaiming  and  beautifying  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River  throughout  almost  its  entire  course 
along  the  borders  of  the  city.  The  community 
thus  gains,  at  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  a com- 
paratively narrow  strip  of  land,  the  benefit  of 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of  free  water-space  for 
public  enjoyment.  This  river  bank,  under  public 
ownership,  takes  the  shape  of  a magnificent 
esplanade,  a riverside  drive  and  promenade,  and 
two  waterside  playgrounds  with  bathing  beaches. 
The  profitable  character  of  such  an  investment  for  a 
municipality  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  increased 
taxes  upon  merely  the  first  piece  of  improved 
property  abutting  upon  the  esplanade  were  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  whole  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  for  the  entire  park  work  on  the  river 
front.” 

In  Scribner,  under  “ The  Field  of  Art,”  Mr. 
W.  H.  Low  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  decorative  painting  of  Galland,  Baudry, 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  While  recognising 
the  latter  as  the  greatest  decorative  painter  of 
his  time,  he  does  justice  to  Baudry’s  paintings 
at  the  Opera  House,  which  have  been  rather 
unduly  depreciated  in  recent  days.  Galland 
was  a lesser  painter  but  with  an  admirable 
decorative  sense,  and  it  was  he  who  was  called 
upon  to  design  the  border  which  was  to  sepa- 
rate and  (if  possible)  harmonise  the  works  of 
the  different  artists  employed  at  the  Pantheon, 
a task  in  which  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had 
failed. 

Harper  contains  an  article  on  “ Amateur  Art 
in  Early  New  England,”  by  Miss  (or  Mrs.) 
Grace  Brownell  Peck,  which  gives  us  a glimpse 
into  a curious  and  little-known  chapter  in 
artistic  history.  The  Mayflower  brought  over 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  about  one  hundred 
English  settlers,  but  nowhere  is  there  any 
mention  of  pictures.  “ This  omission  from  her 
cargo  was  due  ....  largely  no  doubt,  to  the 
disapproval  with  which  our  pious  forefathers 
viewed  all  works  of  art,  especially  those 
religious  masterpieces  in  which  the  great 
artists  of  the  old  world  had  excelled.”  But 
when  life  in  the  new  world  had  a little  de- 
veloped, and  Boston  had  become  a thriving  little 
city,  the  innate  desire  for  pictorial  representation 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  humble  beginnings 
of  a home-made  art.  Very  curious,  almost 
pathetic  in  a sense,  are  the  naive  efforts,  of 
which  some  illustrations  are  given  here  ; pic- 
torial paper-cutting  (“  papyrotamia  ”),  painted 
engravings,  clock-case  decorations,  See.  The 
account  of  them  is  written  in  a pleasant  vein, 
half  of  sympathy,  half  of  good-natured  satire. 
Mr.  Abbey's  illustrations  to  the  “ Deserted 
Village  ” are  continued,  but  We  cannot  say  we 
get  to  like  them  any  better  as  they  go  on. 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  W.  Brad- 
brook  contributes  a historical  and  topographical 
article  on  “ Watling  Street  in  Bucks.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  reproductions  of  the  figure 
studies  for  Sir  E.  Poynter’s  fine  little  picture  in 


the  Academy,  “Storm-Nymphs,”  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Story  contributes  a vivacious  article  on  “ Recol- 
lections of  the  Royal  Academy  ” as  regarded 
from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  The  following 
is  characteristic,  and  what  artists  and  designers 
of  all  classes  will  understand  : — 

“ The  first  feeling  on  entering  the  galleries  on  the 
varnishing  days  is  one  of  humility.  A furtive  and 
rapid  glance  round  the  rooms  too  often  results  in  a 
kind  of  shock  when  you  come  upon  your  own  per- 
formances. I remember  one  veteran  member, 
seeing  me  looking  at  my  work  with  gloomy  aspect, 
told  me  not  to  be  downhearted  about  it.  ‘ We  all 
feel  like  that,’  he  said,  ‘ and  if  it  is  any  consolation 
to  you  I may  tell  you  that  I think  my  own  pictures 
look  beastly.'  ” 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  old  Academician 
speaking  with  love  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
works  of  some  artists  whom  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  regard  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt ; on  the  other  hand,  one  is  struck  by  the 
rather  cold  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Millais'  pictures,  which  he 
calls  “ Nuns  digging  a grave,”  depriving  it  of 
the  poetry  of  its  accepted  title,  “The  Vale  of 
Rest.”  It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  elder 
Leslie  being  offered  1,000/.  by  Lord  Egremont 
to  paint  a picture  of  Sancho  and  the  Duchess, 
and  agreeing  to  paint  the  picture  (perhaps  his 
best  work),  but  declining  to  accept  more  than 
500/.  for  it,  as  he  “ did  not  feel  justified  in 
taking  so  large  a sum  as  1,000/.  for  the  work  in 
question.”  Successful  painters  are  hardly  so 
shy  about  money  in  these  days.  Mr.  Philpott 
contributes  a short  article  on  the  alterations  in 
Piccadilly — one  of  a series  on  the  rebuilding  of 
London  ; an  article  of  a popular,  not  of  an 
architectural  character ; and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer  contributes  historical  notes  on  the 
Tower,  illustrated  by  his  own  admirable  and 
suggestive  sketches. 

The  Revue  Generate  includes  an  article  on 
“ Le  Projet  de  Loi  Scolaire  Anglais  ; ” those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  education  may  like 
to  see  how  this  new  attempt  at  settling  our 
educational  system  is  regarded  by  a foreign 
critic.  The  author,  M.  Alfred  Nerincx,  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  County  Councils 
ought,  by  law,  to  replace  the  School  Boards 
and  take  up  their  work  ; and  that  the  omission 
to  make  this  compulsory  will  destroy  all  the 
good  that  might  otherwise  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  reform. 

The  quarterly  issue  of  the  Church  Builder 
contains  an  account  of  the  interesting  church 
of  Ashton,  Devonshire,  and  of  the  repairs 
which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  safe 
direction  of  Mr.  Ponting.  “ So  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  restoration,"  we  are  told, 
that  “passing  into  the  church  is  like  passing 
into  the  fourteenth  century”  ; an  unfortunately 
rare  experience  in  these  days.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  in  his  tenth  article  on  “ Church 
Furniture,”  writes  some  remarks  on  stained 
glass  which  represent  both  artistic  feeling  and 
sound  common-sense. 

In  the  Antiquary  Mr.  Evelyn  White  con- 
tributes some  supplementary  notes  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  Thatched  Churches. 
Among  the  curious  facts  mentioned  is  the 
imposition,  in  more  than  one  instance,  of  a fine 
of  so  many  tiles  (2,100  in  one  case)  for  laxity  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  nature  of 
the  fine  being  obviously  an  indirect  attempt  to 
promote  the  manufacture  and  use  of  tiles  as 
against  what  was  considered  the  dangerous 
employment  of  thatch  for  roofs.  An  article 
and  illustration  are  devoted  to  an  unpublished 
MS.  map  of  the  river  Hull,  recently  added  to 
the  collection  of  the  Hull  Municipal  Museum. 
It  is  dated  1668.  Canon  Raven  contributes  an 
article  which  aims  at  a new  identification  of 
the  principal  sites  or  towns  in  the  British  Sec- 
tion of  Antonine’s  Itinerary. 

The  most  important  paper  in  Knowledge  is 
one  on  “Clouds,”  by  Commander  Wilson 
Barker,  with  numerous  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs of  different  types  of  cloud.  The 
paper  is  written  rather  with  a scientific  than 
an  artistic  object,  more  especially  with  the  view 
of  forecasting  the  weather  from  the  appearance 
and  form  of  clouds. 


Boulogne  Cement. — Mr.  Vice-Consul  Farmer 
reporting  on  the  trade  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  records 
that  the  exportations  of  cement  from  that  port  in 
1901  amounted  to  23,047  tons,  as  compared  with 
i5>204  tons  in  1900,  and  he  remarks  that  “the 
increased  export  of  cement,  of  local  manufacture, 
is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom — 9,048  tons  in  1901,  against  743  tons  in 
1900.” 


ANTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERIES  IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  fragments  of 
ornamental  terra-cotta  work  recently  dug  up 
in  the  graveyard  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
Southwark,  are  relics  of  the  fabric  of  Suffolk 
House.  Similar  fragments  of  elaborately 
moulded  terra-cotta,  together  with  several 
crucibles,  apparently  for  use  in  coining 
money,  and  what  were  believed  to  be  por- 
tions of  the  foundations  of  that  mansion, 
were  discovered  in  situ  ten  years  ago  ; those 
remains  were  described  in  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  Earle  Way  at  a meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  briefly 
noticed  in  our  columns  of  March  12,  1892. 
We  may  here  state  that  Suffolk  House  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  main  road,  on  the  site 
latterly  occupied  by  Pidgeons’  distillery,  near 
where  is  now  Great  Suflolk-street,  at  a short 
distance  south  from  St.  George’s  Church.  It  is 
delineated  in  the  foreground  of  Wyngaerde’s 
view  of  London  and  Greenwich,  drawn  in  or 
about  1550,  as  an  imposing  structure  with  five 
or  six  octagonal  turrets  capped  with  ogee- 
shaped cupolas.  The  house,  also  known 
as  Suffolk  Place,  was  built  by  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  his  wife  Mary, 
widow  of  Louis  XII.,  and  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  King  Henry  exchanged  the  house 
with  Brandon  for  the  Bishop  of  Norwich’s 
“ inn  ” near  Charing  Cross,  and  established  a 
Mint  there,  in  the  re-named  Southwark,  or 
Duke’s,  Place.  Queen  Mary  bestowed  the 
Mint  property  in  the  King’s  Manor  upon 
Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  re- 
compense for  York  Place,  Whitehall,  which 
Wolsey  had  yielded  to  her  father.  In  1557 
Heath  sold  the  property.  The  purchasers 
disposed  of  much  of  the  materials  of  the  house, 
and  built  many  mean  tenements  on  the  estate 
(about  18  acres),  but  they  left  enough  of  the 
original  house  to  serve  as  a residence  for  Sir 
Edward  Bromefield,  elected  Lord  Mayor  in 
1637,  who  lived  there  until  1650.  His  son 
John,  created  a baronet  on  March  20,  1661, 
settled  “Suffolk,  otherwise  Southwark,  Place  ” 
upon  his  daughter  Joyce  on  her  marriage  with 
Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  William  Lant, 
of  London,  merchant — whence  the  neigh- 
bouring Lant  - street.  In  7th  Anne  an 
Act  was  passed  for  making  improvements 
on  the  estate,  which  included  Duke  and 
Suffolk-streets,  and  comprised  600  dwelling 
houses  sold  at  auction  in  1811,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  Bullock,  of  Faulkborne  Hall,  Essex, 
M.F.  for  the  shire,  whose  father  had  married 
Elizabeth  Lant  in  1772.  Until  our  own  day 
the  Mint  formed  one  of  the  most  notorious 
quarters  of  the  town  ; it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  scheduled  in  the  Act  of  8 and  9 
William  III.,  for  the  relief  of  creditors  ; the 
debtors’  privileges  were  declared  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  9 George  I.,  c.  29  (1723), 
for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  justice  in 
“ Suffolk  Place  or  the  Mint.”  Some  silver 
coins  issued  in  1551,  from  Henry  VIII. ’s 
Southwark  Mint  bear  a mint-mark  “Y”for 
John  Yorke,  under  treasurer,  whom  in  1549- 
being  then  Sheriff  of  London — Edward  VI. 
knighted  at  Suffolk  Place.  In  1743,  Robert 
Lant,  of  Putney,  leased  to  the  vestry  a piece 
of  ground  known  as  Hangman’s  Acre,  which 
afterwards  became  the  site  of  the  Bridewell,  in 
Great  Suffolk-street,  built  from  the  designs  of 
George  Gwilt  the  elder. 


A LONDON  THEATRE  TEMP.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

An  interesting  collection  of  maps  and  views 
of  London  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  models  of  playhouses  as  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  were  exhibited  recently  at 
the  Hall  of  Clifford’s  Inn.  The  maps  and  draw- 
ings were  lent  by  the  Topographical  Society  of 
London  for  purposes  of  what  was  in  effect  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Com- 
memoration League.  Of  the  models  one  is  a 
half-section  of  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  Golden- 
lane  ; another  model,  lent  by  Mrs.  Mond,  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  work,  representing  the  first 
Globe  Theatre,  which  stood  in  the  Liberty  of 
the  Clink  on  Bankside,  Southwark.  The  model 
was  executed,  to  a large  scale,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  authentical  data,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Poel,  a leading  member  of 
the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently big  to  contain  a number  of  dolls,  about 
3 in.  high,  which  represent  the  players  and 
their  audience. 

The  Globe  was  originally  built  in  the  winter 


of  1598-9  by  Peter  Street,  carpenter,  and  his 

twelve  men  who  removed  to  Bankside  the 
materials  of  The  Theatre  which,  being  the 
first  after  its  kind,  had  been  built  of  wood,  in 
K/6’/u  Jamef,  Burba§e  over  a portion  of  the 
fete  of  Holywell  Priory,  in  Shoreditch.  Of  the 
Olobe  the  only  extant  drawing  is  that  bv 
Hondius,  made  in  1610,  three  years  before  its 
destruction  by  fire.  Polygonal  on  plan,  it  con- 
;»isted  of  a wooden  “frame”  raised  upon  a 
imbstructure  of  brick  and  roofed  with  thatch 
vhich  contained  three  galleries— the  ground  or 
yard  being  open  to  the  sky.  The  part  of 
ne  frame  opposite  the  main  entrance  was 
carried  up  higher  ; it  had  a thatched  gable 
larrying  the  flagstaff,  and  contained  the  actors’ 
tiring-house,”  a curtained  recess  in  which 
vere  two  doors  for  the  actors’  entrance  on  to 
he  stage,  a staircase,  and  a gallery  or  balcony 
or  scenic  uses.  The  stage,  extending  into  the 
pen  area,  had  a roof,  known  as  the  “heaven  ” 
r “shadow,”  carried  upon  two  columns.  A 
_>of,each  tbe  uPPer  two  galleries  was 
abdivided  into  private  “rooms”  or  boxes  • 
ie  players  provided  stools  at  a charge  of  6d.’ 
ich  tor  their  friends  upon  the  stage  ; the 
Spindlings  ’ paid  id.  for  standing-room 

1 the  pit ; the  “rooms”  cost  is.  apiece- 
id  a charge  0f  2d.  was  made  for  “ quiet  stand- 
g below  the  first  gallery  and  for  seats  in  the 
illeries  above.  The  performances  began  at 
ree  o clock  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted 
)out  two  hours.  The  new  Globe  as  re- 
«Itm  1613-4,  and  the  Bear  Garden  or  Hope, 

)th  being  octagonal  on  plan,  together  with  the 
van,  polygonal  on  plan,  are  delineated  in  the 
reground  of  Visscher’s  large  bird’s-eye  view 

London,  published  in  1616.  The  Globe, 
tally  demolished  in  1644,  stood,  it  seems, 
thin  what  is  now  the  north-western  angle  of 

2 Anchor  Brewery  (covering  the  site  of 
irak:  s business  residence),  that  is,  south  of  the 
w Park-street  and  east  of  Southwark  Bridge- 
id.  At  that  spot  stood  as  late  as  1709 — see 
jrwood's  survey— a Globe-court  and  a Globe- 
ilk  ; a Globe-alley  there  is  plotted  in  Wallis’s 
ip  of  1008.  Francis  Langley,  draper  and 
nager,  built  the  Swan,  near  Paris  Gardens- 
lrs,  in  or  about  the  year  1596. 

tVe  can  gather  a general  idea  of  the  struc- 
al  features  of  the  Globe  from  the  numerous 
erences  thereto  contained  in  a document 
:served  amongst  the  Alleyn  muniments  at 
Iwich  College.  It  is  the  contractor’s  portion 
in  indenture  executed  between  Philip  Hens- 
re  and  Edward  Alleyn,  of  St.  Saviour's 
ish,  and  Peter  Street,  citizen  and  carpenter, 
January  8,  1599-1600,  for  erecting  a new 
ise  and  stage  [the  F'ortune,  already  cited] 

>n  a plot  near  Goldinge-lane  ” for  the  sum 
440/.  An  extract  from  the  indenture  may 
of  inetrest  to  our  readers — we  modernise 
spelling,  a few  words  excepted 


Saviour’s  bricklayer,  1613,  to  build  the  Hope 
or  Henslowc,  master  of  the  bears,  and  Meade 

Tates  thaftheH  wate™a".  which  twice  stipu- 
lates  that  the  Hope  shall  be  made  in  all  things 
and  in  such  form  and  fashion  as  the  Swan  fin 
Pans  Garden],  The  contract  is  given]]  ini] 

TV  We,fxtract  the  following  partial 
lars  of  it  from  Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish's  book 
Early  London  Theatres  (in  the  Fields)  " 

" Katherens  covenants  to  replace  the  Bear  Gar- 
den with  a gamehouse  for  bull  and  bear  baitinr 
and  also  available  as  a playhouse  with  a tire-house 
and  a removable  stage  to  stand  upon  trestles  Two 
staircases  without  and  adjoining  the  playhouTe 
on  tlf  T mod,T  1°  haven]  supports 

on  the  stage ; leaden  gutters  for  the  same 
Two  boxes  in  the  lowermost  story;  partitions 
?!f "e!S  ‘he,:roon!s’  Pfincipnls  and  fore-fronTof 
oak  all  binding-, oists  to  be  of  oak.  Inner  principal 

Eh,  Trst  T*  12  ft  high,  .0  in.  sqTTol 
middle  story  S in.  square,  of  upper  story  7 in 
square;  other  posts  S in..  7 in.,  and  6 in.  scLr] 
according  to  story.  Bressumers  in  fowermosSy 
9 m.  by  / m.,  in  middle  story  S in.  by  6 in.  Brick 
foundations  to  be  at  least  12  in.  above  ground  * 4 
louvre  or  stone  over  the  said  house.’  Browne  to 
lay  brickwork  for  So/.  ; Katherens  to  supply  all  the 
hSses ' A bull‘h°USe  for  six  bulJs  and  three 


In  !6°6  petei-  Street  had  agreed  with  Hens- 
lowe  and  Alleyn,  masters  of  the  King’s  game 
of  bears,  bulls,  and  dogs,  to  reconstruct,  for 
65/.,  a part  of  the  foreside  of  the  Bear  Garden 
using  good  sound  timber  of  oak. 

The  collection  we  describe  comprised  also 
an  enlarged  copy  of  the  drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  Swan  which  Dr.  Karl  Giidertz  discovered 
fourteen  years  ago  at  the  Utrecht  University 
Library  in  a Latin  MS.  album  or  “ stammbuch 


- „ i.iuun,  ui  aiciuiuiuuen 

of  Arend  van  Buchell.  The  drawing  is 
lettered  Ex  observationibus  Londinensibus 


The  frame  of  the  said  house  to  be  set  square 
to  contain  fourscore  foot  of  lawful  assize  every 
' square  without  and  fifty-five  foot  of  like  assize 
ire  every  way  within,  with  a good  sure  and 
ng  foundation  of  piles,  brick,  lime  and  sand  both 
lout  and  within  to  be  wrought  one  foot  of  assize 
he  least  above  the  ground  ; and  the  said  frame 
ontain  three  stories  in  height,  the  first  or  lower 
y to  contain  twelve  foot  of  lawful  assize  in 
fit  the  second  story  eleven  foot  of  lawful  assize 
eight,  and  the  third  or  upper  story  to  contain 
: toot  ot  lawful  assize  in  height,  all  which  stories 
uyelve  foot  and  a half  of  lawful  assize  in 
dth  throughout,  besides  a jutty  forwards  in  either 
ie  said  two  upper  stories  of  ten  inches  of  lawful 
:e  ; with  four  convenient  divisions  for  gentle- 
3 rooms  and  other  sufficient  convenient  divisions 

two-penny  rooms, and  with  such  like 

s,  conveyance,  and  divisions,  without  and 
in  as  are  made  and  contrived  in  and  to  the  late 
ted  playhouse  on  the  Bank  in  the  said  parish  of 
saviours,  called  the  Globe  ; with  a stage  and 
g house  ....  within  the  said  frame  ; with  a 
ow  or  cover  over  the  said  stage;  . . . . 
which  stage  shall  contain  in  length  forty 
three  foot  of  lawful  assize  and  in  breadth 
xtend  to  the  middle  of  the  yard  of  the  said 
e ; . . . . and  the  said  stage  to  be  in  all  other 
ortions  contrived  and  fashioned  like  unto  the 
: of  the  said  playhouse  called  the  Globe  ; with 
ement  windows  and  lights  glazed  to  the  said 
J house  ....  [further  references  to  the  Globe] 

• sav*n2  9nty  tba^  ab  the  principal  and  main 
> of  the  said  Irame,  and  stage  forward,  shall  be 
re  and  wrought  palaster-wise  with  carved  pro- 
ons  called  satiers  to  be  placed  and  set  on  the 
>f  every  of  the  same  posts.” 

indenture  is  executed  by  Street  in  a 
Dgram  of  his  initials  and  is  endorsed 
iter  Streat  for  the  building  of  the  Fortune.” 

1 it  may  be  compared  the  contract  by 
Jrt  Katherens,  and  John  Browne,  of  St. 


. T,  "ai,u,uuua  j-uuuinensious 

Johanms  de  Witt,”  and  the  album  contains  a 
brief  account  of  the  Rose,  the  Swan,  two  other 
,hef^s  and  a bear-garden.  It  is  supposed 
that  De  Witt  visited  London  in  1596,  and  that 
the  notes  by  Van  Buchell  are  derived  from  a 
now  lost  MS.  of  his  friend  De  Witt.  The 
drawing  delineates  the  interior  of  a circular 
playhouse  with  an  attic  story  rising  above  the 
“tectum,”  the  “porticus”  (second  floor), 
sedilia  ’ (first  floor),  and  “orchestra”  with 
ingressus  ” (ground  floor).  Into  the  “ plani- 
ties  sive  arena”  projects  the  “ prosccenium,” 
resting  upon  large  blocks  so  that  it  could  be 
removed  to  leave  the  amphitheatre  free  for  bull 
and  bear  baiting.  The  inner  half  of  the 
“ prosccenium  ” is  covered  with  a lean-to  and 
apparently  tiled  roof  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  attic  and  supported  bv  two  massive 
columns  rising  from  the  stage.  The  lean-to 
roof  shelters  a raised  gallery,  “ mimorum 
cedes,”  divided  into  partitions  in  which  some 
of  the  actors  and  people  of  quality  are  seated 
to  view  a performance  in  which  three  players 
are  engaged  ; in  the  lower  part  of  the  “^edes” 
are  two  doors  which  open  on  to  the  “ pro- 
sccenium ” or  stage.  At  an  opened  door  of  the 
attic  stands  a trumpeter  calling  the  audience. 
The  flag  on  the  gable  bears  the  device  of  a 
swan.  The  account  says  the  house  was  built 
of  flint  stone  (“  constructum  ex  coacervato 
lapide  pyrritide  ”),  with  wooden  piers  coloured 
in  imitation  of  marble.  De  Witt  manifestly 
over-estimates  its  capacity  in  writing  “ quippe 
quod  tres  mille  homines  in  sedilibus  admittat.” 
Nevertheless  we  have  in  that  faded  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  a fairly  trustworthy  picture  of  a 
London  playhouse  as  it  appeared  at  or  just 
about  the  time  that  Shakespeare  was  living, 
teste  Malone,  as  actor  and  playwright  near  the 
Bear  Garden  in  Southwark. 


Council  elected  in  June  last  have  held  fifteen 

Fel!owsSeSEywaR  h3Ve  b,een  as  foII°™;- 
ceiiows  E.  W.  Barnes,  R.  Isaac  Bennett 

Cates  W°?V  McKean  Brycion,  ArthiV 
'-aces,  vv.  g.  Doolin,  E.  Gree"  W t i-c™ 

j"M’acCk'landInnF0CHt’M'  /“dge  Littlewood) 
fc  ur  n ,d’  f 1 H'  Martmeau,  W.  G.  Pentv 
F.  Wh  Porter,  J.  Stevens,  W.  Earner  Sugde]’ 
Bassptt  ^ovlle  Thomason  ; Associates]  W. 
Bassett-Smith,  W.  Chaste!  de  Boinvilie 
Goymour  Cuthbert,  T.  Gordon,  J.  L.  Hodg- 
H T P f"  R“sscl,  lngIis’  H-  J R-  Lloyd, 
DufLfn  I'  1 p- f 5llows  : The  Marquis  of 
Oufferin,  Sir  Richard  Temple  ; Hon  Asso- 

Srnm  1 RuSh„Leonard,  A.  T.  Osmond,  E.  W. 
\Vh  ' Hon:.Corr-  Member  : Victor  Schroeter 
While  recording  the  above,  the  Council  again 
express  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  thete 
Arthm "d  ja'ued  eoileagues,  James  Brooks, 
C^te]  llC  ] ’ ri"?  M’  Rrjrion-  To  Arthur 
men]  S ,Lnstl'ute  °.wes  the  Present  develop- 
ST.  f the,  Examination  scheme.  Jambs 
Biooks  vvas  always  a wise  counsellor  and  loval 
friend.  J.  M.  Brydon,  taken  away  in  the  midst 
T1?  W,T  fo,i  lhe  Instltute  as  Vice-President 

teed  hl£-ehar  y T °f  his  fame  as  an  archi- 
teu,  before  he  could  see  one  stone  of  his  life’s 

puncipal  work  placed  upon  another,  will 
always  be  a memorable  and  pathetic  figure. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
present  subscribing  membership  of  the  Insti- 
tute, compared  with  that  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  s 

^ ear.  Fellows.  Associates.  Associates.  Total 
1901  £21  x.°»8  46  1,605 " 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, occupying  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  moved  : “That,  subject  to  his 
Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  promotion  of  architecture  be 
presented  this  year  to  Mr.  Thomas  Edward 
Collcutt,  for  his  work  as  an  architect.” 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
the  special  meeting  terminated. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  then  held, 
and  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  official 
year  1901-1902  was  agreed  to.  The  Report 
stated  that .-  — “ Since  the  publication  of 
the  last  annual  report  the  Council  have 
held  nineteen  meetings,  of  which  the 


During  the  official  year,  since  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  twenty-five  Fellows  have  been 
elected,  and  seventy  Associates.  Three  Hon 
Corr.  Members  have  been  elected  : Sainte- 
Mane  Perrin  (Lyons),  Enrique  Maria  Repulles 

LV_,ar5?S  (Madrid),  M.  Alberto  de  Palacio 
(Madrid). 

The  usual  Progressive  Examinations  were 
held  in  June  and  November,  1901,  and,  as  last 
year,  the  Council  have  to  report  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  candidates  for  each  of 
the  examinations.  The  Preliminary  was  held 
“J  ■ London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Dublin,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
York  ; the  Intermediate  in  London,  Bristol’ 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  York  ; and  the 
Special  examination  for  colonial  candidates 
was  held  in  Montreal.  The  very  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  the  hon. 
secretaries  and  examination  committees  of  the 
various  Allied  Societies  and  of  the  Institutes  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  for  their  ready  and  valu- 
able assistance.  The  Final  and  Special  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  London.  . . . The 
total  number  of  candidates  examined  during 
the  year  was  674,  as  against  603  in  1900.  The 
number  of  Probationers  of  the  Institute  now 
stands  at  1,699,  and  of  Students  at  402. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  donor,  there  were 
no  Arthur  Cates  prizes  available  for  award  as  a 
result  of  the  examinations  last  year.  But  now 
the  Council,  having  invested  the  sum  of  1,500/. 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Cates  to  the  Institute  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  a prize  to  bear  his 
name,  have  instituted  such  a prize  under  the 
general  conditions  regulating  the  prizes  and 
studentships,  and  have  thought  they  were  best 
carrying  out  Mr.  Cates’s  wishes  by  drawing  up 
the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  lines 
of  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cates  for  the  prizes 
he  awarded  during  his  lifetime.  The  Ashpitel 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomas 
Adshead,  who  passed  the  Final  examination  in 
November.  A special  prize  of  books  to  the 
value  of  ten  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
Dare  Clapham,  a special  candidate  at  the  June 
examination,  who  made  the  highest  number  of 
marks  recorded  in  the  Final  examinations. 
The  “special”  examination  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Montreal  and  Melbourne.  . . . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  was  the  Institute  visit  to  Glasgow  in 
October.  According  to  recent  custom  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  is  held  at  a non- 
metropolitan centre  every  third  year  ; it  was 
held  in  1895  in  Manchester,  in  1898  in  Bir- 
mingham, so  that  in  1901  came  the  turn  of  a 
non-metropolitan  gathering.  The  Glasgow 
Institute,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
International  Exhibition  would  be  a great 
attraction  to  their  city,  invited  the  Council  to 
hold  the  annual  dinner  in  Glasgow  last  year. 
The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
on  Thursday,  October  4,  the  attendance  being 
larger  than  at  any  previous  Institute  dinner, 
with  the  exception  of  that  held  in  1900  in 
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was  publicly  entertained  by  the  Glasgow 
institute  at  lunch,  the  Glasgow  Un.vers.ty  at 
tea  and  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  at  a large 
evening  reception.  The  hospitality  shown  to  the 
Institute  as  a body  and  to  members  individu- 
ally gave  a social  charm  to  a most  interesting 
vStg  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  this 
year  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Thursday, 

^Messrs.  W.  M.  Fawcett  and  W.  H.  Seth- 
Smith  have  been  elected  as  representatives  of 
the  Council  on  the  Council  of  ‘he  Arehitectural 
Museum  The  vacancy  on  the  Board 

Directors  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr  Arthur  Cates,  has 
been  filled  by  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith.  The 
vacancy  on  the  Tribunal  of  AppcaMLon?J>n 
Building  Act  1S94),  caused  by  th5.d®at'!  °f 
Cates,  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  A.  Grunin 
ThePresident  attended,  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Institute,  the  Jubilee  of  °*nskC“'leffiM“' 
Chester,  celebrated  on  March  i-  ancl  J3- 
Messrs.  Thos.  Blashill  and  John  Slater  have 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the 
annual  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  be 
held  at  Manchester  in  September. 

The  Council  regret  to  say  that  the  action 
they  have  taken  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon’s  design  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  Parliament-street,  and  the 
amended  conditions  for  the  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral Competition,  has  been  fruitless  of  result. 
In  June  last,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Art  Committee,  a letter  was  written  to  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  urging  the  public  exhibition 
of  the  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome.  An  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
of  the  letter  was  received  from  the  Dean. 

At  the  request  of  the  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  R.A.,  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Penrose  has  been  copied  for  Magdalene 
College  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Newton.  The  portrait 
of  Professor  Aitchison  by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
R.A.,  was  lent  by  the  Council  to  the  Royal 
Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  for  their  annual 
autumn  exhibition. 

The  Council  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects,  a new 
Society  admitted  into  constitutional  alliance 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  Belfast  Corporation 
Bill  now  before  Parliament.  Certain  clauses 
giving  the  control  over  the  design,  elevation, 
and  height  of  buildings  in  Belfast  were  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Ulster  Society.  The  Council 
gave  the  Society  their  unconditional  approval 
and  promise  of  active  support  if  needed.  The 
objectionable  clauses  have  been  dropped  in 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  the  Society, 
being  successful,  have  withdrawn  their  oppo- 
sition 


bkllUIl. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  general  meet- 
ing on  December  2,  1901,  with  reference  to 
Rural  District  By-laws,  to  the  effect  that 
provisions  in  a model  set  should  be  made  to 
enable  Rural  District  Councils  to  regulate 
party  walls  as  distinct  from  external  walls,  and 
also  with  reference  to  extending  the  regula- 
tions as  to  party  walls  laid  down  in  the  London 
Building  Act  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, have  been  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Board  has  not  yet 
communicated  its  decision  on  these  matters  to 
the  Council. 

The  Council,  hearing  of  the  proposed 
colossal  building  to  be  erected  by  an  American 
syndicate  on  the  “ island  site”  of  the  Holborn 
to  Strand  improvement  scheme,  and  seeing  an 
illustration  of  the  design  published  in  a 
periodical,  sent  a protest  on  the  subject  to  the 
London  County  Council,  from  whom  they 
received  a sympathetic  and  satisfactory  reply. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute 
and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  have  drafted  a 
“ Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Easements 
of  Light,"  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Councils  of  the  two  bodies.  It  has  now 
been  referred  back  to  the  Joint  Committee  with 
powers  to  take  steps  to  have  it  brought  before 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  premises  is 
year  by  year  growing  more  pressing,  owing 
to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  various  interests 
with  which  the  Institute  is  occupied,  the  Council 
have  turned  their  serious  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  sum  of  1,000/.  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
Government  stock  and  appears  on  the  balance- 
sheet  appended  to  the  Report  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
building  fund,  which  will  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late practically  at  compound  interest.  Without 


wishing  at  the  present  moment,  when  no  specific 
building  scheme  is  before  them,  to  open  a 

formal  subscription-list,  the  Council  beg  leave 

to  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  this  fund, 
to  the  increase  of  which  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  any  donations.  The  movement 
towards  obtaining  new  premises  has  however, 
gone  so  far  as  this  :-A  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  and  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Association  have  met 
and  have  reported  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
two  organisations  to  combine  in  one  building 
scheme.  The  Council  have  approved  this  report, 
and  have  agreed  with  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Architectural  Association  that  while  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  occupy  one  site 
and  have  some  of  the  accommodation  in  com- 
mon, yet  the  respective  premises  should  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  separate  buildings. 

The  Joint  Committee  having  thus  reported  on 
the  desirability,  are  now  considering  the  other 
point  of  their  reference,  i.e.,  the  possibility  of 
the  two  bodies  uniting  in  such  a scheme. 
This  can  only  be  decided  when  definite  sites 
have  come  under  discussion.  Two  members 
of  the  Toint  Committee  have  been  commissioned 
to  take  steps  to  find  a suitable  site.  A rough 
estimate  has  shown  that  the  requirements  ot 
the  Institute  will  need  some  10,000  ft.  super., 
and  those  of  the  Architectural  Association 
3000  ft.  super.  The  Council  will  gladly 
receive  information  as  to  available  sites  from 
members.  The  present  premises  are  leased 
to  the  Institute  until  March  24,  1920,  but  the 
lease  can  be  determined  at  Midsummer,  1904. 
by  giving  six  calendar  months’  notice.  Owing 
to  the  need  of  more  accommodation  the 
Council  have  had  the  basement-room  of  the 
Institute  premises  converted  into  an  office  tor 
the  assistant  secretary.  They  have  also 
arranged  for  bookcases  for  octavo  books  to  be 
fitted  along  the  wall  of  the  Meeting-room,  and 
are  considering  a scheme  for  the  treatment  of 
the  wall  behind  the  President’s  chair  so  as  to 
allow  for  more  picture  space.  In  accordance 
with  a suggestion  made  at  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  the  Council  have  taken 
measures  to  secure  more  comfort  and  better 
lighting  in  the  Meeting-room. 

In  order  that  the  Institute  should  to  some 
extent  co-operate  in  their  useful  work  with  the 
Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  the  Council 
have  arranged  for  one  of  their  number  to  have 
a seat  on  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  has  consented  to  serve  as  the 
Council’s  representative.  The  Council  have 
contributed  a donation  of  five  guineas  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
granted  a donation  of  fifty  guineas  to  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund  (Knossos  Excava- 
tions). The  Council  have  also  voted  a grant 
of  twenty  guineas  per  annum  for  five  years  to 
the  British  School  at  Rome. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  assessors 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  first 
through  the  discussion  at  the  business  meeting 
on  December  2,  and  again  by  a set  of  resolu- 
tions passed  at  an  informal  meeting  of  London 
architects  interested  in  competitions.  These 
resolutions  are  of  a far-reaching  character  and 
demand  serious  consideration  from  the  Council, 
who  have  referred  the  matter  for  report  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  their  number.  . . . 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  dravving 
attention  to  the  prosperous  financial  condition 
of  the  Institute,  as  shown  by  the  facts  that  the 
balance  of  income  over  expenditure  for  the 
year  is  1,300/.,  and  that  during  the  current 
year  i,ooo/.  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
Government  stock  and  500^  in  Queensland 
Government  stock,  thus  bringing  the  total 
amount  of  the  invested  capital  of  the  Institute 
up  to  11,500/.  A statement  of  income  and 
expenditure  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1901,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  are  appended.” 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  were  also 
submitted.  The  report  of  the  Science  Standing 
Committee  stated  that  the  supporting  power  of 
rocks  and  soils  is  still  under  inquiry.  The 
Committee  are  collecting  particulars  from 
various  sources.  The  Committee  have  had 
under  consideration  the  proposed  standard 
sizes  of  steel  sections.  The  Committee’s  sug- 
gestions have  been  forwarded  to  the  Standard 
Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. The  Committee  have  under  consider- 
ation the  subject  of  cement  concrete  in  flats 
and  floors,  and  are  waiting  the  result  of  some 
further  experiments  to  make  a report  on  the 
behaviour  of  concrete. 

The  report  of  the  Practice  Standing  Com- 


mittee  stated  that : “As  anticipated  in  our  last 
report,  the  new  book  on  ‘Dilapidations  to 
be  issued  by  the  Institute  was  completed  in 
proof  at  the  close  of  last  session.  Copies  were 
sent  to  the  Council  with  a request  that  one 
should  be  sent  to  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
and  another  to  the  Institute  solicitors  asking 
their  kind  perusal  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. Valuable  suggestions  were  received 
from  each,  and  these  are  now  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  committee,  who  hope 
to  complete  the  book  by  the  end  of  this 
session.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a copy  through 
our  solicitors  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  I 
asking  for  any  suggestions  they  may  wish  to 
make  as  to  the  purely  legal  parts  of  it.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Council  the  committee 
have  proposed  alterations  in  the  Institute 
form  of  contract  and  conditions  to  fit 
them  for  use  when  quantities  are  to  form  a 
oart  of  the  contract.  A letter  from  the  , 
Bristol  Society  of  Architects  suggesting  a new 
clause  in  contracts  having  reference  to  prime 
costs  and  discounts  was  referred  to  the  Com-  j 
mittee  by  the  Council.  The  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  proposed  clause  was  not  satis- 
factory and  would  introduce  many  difficulties, 
and  that  Clauses  27  and  28  of  the  Institute 

conditions  should  be  generally  accepted.  . . . . ] 

The  special  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  l 
called  to  the  case  of  ‘ Hobbs  v.  Turner,’  tried 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  January  last.  In 
giving  judgment  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said 
that  in  the  absence  of  a special  contract  be- 
tween the  general  contractor  and  sub-con- 
tractors the  building  owner,  and  not  the 
general  contractor,  is  responsible  to  the  sub- 
contractors for  payment,  as  under  the  general 
scope  of  a contract  ‘ privity  of  contract  exists  , 
between  the  building  owner  and  all  sub- 
contractors.  The  Committee  have  requested 
the  Council  to  ascertain  whether  this  decision 
will  interfere  with  the  conditions  of  contract 
as  now  published.”  . , 

Scrutineers  for  the  annual  election  ot  tne 
Council  and  Standing  Committees  having  been 
elected,  Messrs.  Louis  Ambler  and  H.  S.  Last 
were  nominated  as  auditors. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then 
appointed  to  form  the  Statutory  Board  of 
Examiners  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament : Messrs. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge,  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Arthur 
Ashbridge,  Thomas  Blashill,  Arthur  Crow, 
F W H.  Hunt,  R.  P.  Notley,  Professor  Roger 
Smith,  H.  D.  Searles-W ood,  B Tabberer, 
T.  H.  Watson,  W.  Grellier,  W.  E.  Clifton, 
F.  E.  Eales,  and  F.  Hammond. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership 
were  then  elected  : as  Fellows  : Mr.  J.  G.  Sive- 
wright  Gibson,  London  ; and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Chatters,  Cheltenham.  As  hon.  Associate,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Hudson,  Wendover. 


New  Form  of  Building  Contract. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Institute  was  asked 
to  sanction  the  issue  of  a form  of  agreement 
and  schedule  of  conditions  for  building  con- 
tracts for  use  where  quantities  form  part  of  the 
contract,  the  document  being  based  on  the 
form  now  in  use  with  such  variations  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
posed new  form.  The  following  are  the 
clauses  of  the  existing  form  which  have  been 
modified  by  the  Practice  Standing  Committee 
to  adapt  them  to  the  new  purpose,  the  altera- 
tions and  additions  being  printed  in  italics 
1.  The  works  shall  be  carried  out  m accord- 
ance with  the  directions  and  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  architect,  in  accordance  with 
the  said  drawings  and  specification  and  bills to) 
quantities,  and  in  accordance  with  such  further 
drawings,  details,  and  instructions  in  explana- 
tion of  the  same,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
given  by  the  architect.  . . . The 
drawings  and  specification  and  the  priced  Bill', 
of  Quantities  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
architect,  and  shall  be  produced  by  him  at  hi: 
office  as  and  when  required  by  the  employe: 
or  by  the  contractor.  . . 

3.  The  contractor  shall  on  the  signing  hereo 
furnish  the  architect  with  the  fully-priced  bill 
of  quantities  for  his  use  or  that  of  the  Surveyo: 
appointed  as  in  Clause  13  hereof,  and  for  th( 
purposes  only  of  this  contract. 

Clause  13.— The  penultimate  sentence  v 

The  variations  shall  be  valued  at  the  rate 
contained  in  the  priced  bills  of  quantities , 01 
1 where  the  same  may  not  apply,  at  rates  pro 
portionate  to  the  prices  therein  contained. 

27.  The  words  “prime  cost”  or  the  initial 
1 P.C.  applied  in  the  specification  and  bills  c 
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i quantities  to  goods  to  be  obtained  and  fixed  by 

i the  contractor,  shall  mean,  unless  otherwise 
: stated  in  the  specification  or  bills  of  quantities 
the  sum  paid  to  the  merchant  after  deducting 
all  trade  discount  for  such  goods  in  the  ordi 
nary  course  of  delivery,  but  not  deducting 
discount  for  cash,  and  such  sum  shall  be 
exclusive  of  special  carriage,  the  cost  of  fixing, 

; and  contractor’s  profit. 

28.  The  commencement  of  the  clause  to 
1:  read 

The  provisional  sums  mentioned  in  the 
tj  specification  and  bills  of  quantities  for  mate- 
!i  rials  to  be  supplied  or  for  work  to  be  per- 
f formed  by  special  artists  or  tradesmen,  &c.,  &c. 

The  proposals  were  agreed  to,  two  members 
|l  dissenting. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

— > 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO 
ARCHITECTURAL  MEASUREMENT 
AND  SURVEYING.* 

I Most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
photographs  as  more  or  less  artistic  or  un- 
I artistic  pictures  destined  to  convey  impressions 
> more  or  less  accurate  or  inaccurate  of  what 
things  look  like.  Comparatively  few  people 
1 have  yet  acquired  a habit  of  regarding  photo- 
' graphs  as  accurate  measurable  records  of 
| external  facts.  The  impressions  which  a pic- 
1 ture  yields  may  be,  and  often  are,  misleading  ; 

I while  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  picture  and  the  objects  whose  images  are 
: depicted  is  always  definite,  and  a little  careful 
• attention  in  arranging  the  conditions  under 
■ which  a picture  is  taken  will  suffice  to  make 
j easy  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  picture. 
What  those  conditions  should  be,  and  how  to 
! interpret  the  picture,  will  be  best  understood 
if  we  begin  by  trying  to  understand  what  is 
1 the  geometrical  nature  of  a photograph. 

. Jhe  first  fact  to  notice  about  a picture  is  that 
lit  is  a surface.  A photographer  can  generally 
arrange  to  adjust  the  surface  on  which  to  take 
■his  picture  in  almost  any  position  he  pleases 
with  reference  to  the  objects  he  wishes  to 
|depict,  and  within  limits  he  can  modify  the 
(character  of  the  picture  surface. 

I For  most  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  use 
flat  surfaces  only,  because  a flat  surface  is  the 
isimplest  possible  kind  of  surface  to  obtain  and 
to  use.  Other  .surfaces  such  as  the  inside  of  a 
Ihollow  sphere  or  of  a cylinder,  might  be  used 
■for  special  purposes,  but  even  if  such  surfaces 
could  be  easily  obtained  and  readily  adjusted 
in  correct  position  with  reference  to  the  lens  at 
the  time  of  exposure,  and  to  the  eye  when 
under  subsequent  examination,  the  advantages 
qf  such  surfaces  would  be  much  more  than 
but-balanced  by  those  of  the  ordinary  fiat 
surface  for  nearly  all  ordinary  purposes. 

As  regards  irregular  surfaces  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  We  will 
herefore  consider  flat  surfaces  only. 

I The  first  important  generalisation  we  can 
arrive  at  is  that  the  picture  surface  can  only 
be  an  exact  copy  of  the  thing  depicted  when 
.hat  also  is  a similar  surface,  and  only  then 
when  the  picture  surface  was  parallel  to  the 
object  surface  at  the  time  when  the  picture 
was  taken. 

Before  going  further  it  is  necessary  to  have 
1 clear  appreciation  of  this  generalisation  and 
of  some  simple  consequences  which  follow. 
Most  people  know  that  handwriting,  manu- 
jcript,  type-printed  matter,  and  drawings  can 
oe  copied  exactly  by  photography,  and  we 
continually  see  photographic  enlargements 
which  we  can  perceive  at  a glance  and  prove 
iy  measurement  are  proportional  in  all  direc- 
10ns  to  the  originals  from  which  the  copies 
were  made. 

To  illustrate  the  first  elementary  principles 
>t  our  subject,  let  us  first  examine  a photo- 
graphic picture  of  straight  lines  and  right 
mgles  arranged  to  form  a set  of  regular 
>quares.  The  lines  whose  images  are  now 
hown  on  the  screen  were  originally  ruled 
"ithapen  and  ink  on  a flat  sheet  of  paper 
vhich  is  here.  That  sheet  of  ruled  paper  was 
Photographed  in  the  ordinary  way,  due  care 
laving  been  taken  to  secure  that  the  paper 
vas  fixed  flat  at  the  time  of  exposure  and  the 
ensitive  plate  surface  parallel  to  the  paper. 

^ lantern  slide  yvas  made  in  this  way,  and  that 
lide  is  now  in  the  lantern  by  which  this 
picture  is  being  projected  on  the  screen.  The 

* A P^er  read  by  Mr.  J.  Bridges  Lee,  M.A.,  before 
be  ordinary  meeting  cf  the  Society  of  Arts,  Wednesday, 

\pril  16,  1902.  Some  portions  not  intelligible  apart  from 
be  diagrams  are  omitted. 


plans  of  the  slide  in  the  lantern  is  now  vertical 
and  parallel  to  this  screen  on  which  the  image 
is  received.  There  have  thus  been  two  photo- 
graphic operations  with  different  lenses,  but 
the  result  in  each  case  has  been  to  show  all 
the i straight  lines  as  straight  lines  and  all  the 
right  angles  as  right  angles.  The  original  ruled 
drawing  was  made  up  entirely  of  squares,  so  is 
the  lantern  slide  picture,  so  is  the  picture 
now  on  the  screen.  The  squares  in  the  slide 
are  smaller  than  in  the  original  drawing. 

1 hose  on  the  screen  are  larger,  but  except  in 
the  matter  of  size  all  three  are  alike.  There  is 
no  perceptible  binding  of  any  of  the  lines,  no 
perceptible  enlargement  or  diminution  of  anv 
of  the  angles.  This  means  that  there  has  been 
no  perceptible  distortion  in  any  part  of  the 
picture.  With  any  good  modern  lens  of  the 
rectilinear  type  it  is  the  rule  that  the  picture  is 
true  and  free  from  any  perceptible  actual 
distortion.  We  will  find  different  degrees  of 
brightness  of  illumination,  and,  perhaps 
difference  in  sharpness  of  definition  between 
the  marginal  and  central  regions,  but  no 
straight  lines  will  be  bent,  and  no  angles 
altered,  and,  therefore,  no  positions  wrongly 
depicted.  If  the  distance  of  the  picture  plans 
from  the  lens  is  changed,  the  size  of  the  squares 
will  change,  but  not  the  shape,  provided 
the  surfaces  are  always  parallel  to  each  other. 
For  sharp  definition  the  focussing  adjustment 
of  the  projecting  lens  may  have  to  be  altered, 
but  no  distortionjWill  result.  By  simple  measure- 
ment with  a tape  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
length  of  the  side  of  any  square  will  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  a point  inside  the  lantern  lens  to  the 
receptive  screen,  assuming  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  slide  and  lens  to  remain  constant, 
and  therefore  the  area  of  any  square  will  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  the  ordinary  rule,  applicable  to  all 
rectilinear  radiation  from  a point,  whether  it 
be  light,  heat,  electricity,  or  any  other  form  of 
radiant  energy.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
veniently regard  a photographic  picture  as  a 
radiant  production,  every  point  of  which  is  at 
the  end  of  a straight  line  coming  from  an 
apical  point  somewhere  in  front  of  the  picture. 
Generally  that  point  is  somewhere  inside  the 
body  of  the  lens,  but  it  may  be  outside,  and 
either  before  or  behind  the  lens,  and  it  is 
called  the  station  point. 

The  picture  yielded  by  the  lens  is  the  same 
as  would  be  obtained  by  a simple  pin-hole  at 
the  station  point.  A good  lens  gives  a brighter 
and  more  sharply  defined  picture  than  a pin- 
hole, but  otherwise  the  pictures  are  the  same 
in  size  and  outline. 

The  geometrical  relationship  between  objects 
and  photographic  images  of  the  objects  can 
be  most  easily  appreciated  if  this  lens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  replaced  by  a pinhole  in  the  right 
position.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  pin-hole 
aperture  will  be  at  the  apex  of  a double  cone 
of  rays,  the  cone  on  one  side  of  the  aperture 
being  made  up  of  rays  travelling  from  the 
object  points  to  the  hole,  and  the  cone  on  the 
other  side  will  consist  of  a prolongation  of 
those  rays  beyond  the  hole  until  they  meet  the 
picture  surface.  (As  a matter  of  fact,  with 
lenses,  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  incoming  rays  is 
not  coincident  with  the  apex  of  cone  of  picture 
rays,  but  the  two  cones  are  similar,  and  usually 
the  distance  between  the  apices,  as  not  to  affect 
materially  the  results,  except  under  unusual 
conditions  ) 

With  this  conception  always  in  mind  that  a 
photographic  picture  is  a collection  of  points 
at  the  ends  of  straight  lines  radiating  from  the 
station  point  in  the  same  directions  as  corre- 
sponding straight  rays  of  light  which  have 
originally  travelled  from  the  objects  depicted 
to  that  point  or  its  adjacent  counterpart,  a 
correct  understanding  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  photographic  geometry  becomes  simple  and 
easy.  It  becomes  clear  at  once  that  when  the 
true  position  of  a picture  is  known  with  re- 
ference to  its  station  point,  any  number  of 
direction  lines  from  the  station  to  points  on  the 
objects  depicted  can  be  ascertained  with 
ease,  because  they  will  be  the  same  as 
the  direction  lines  from  the  station  to  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  picture.  To  fix 
the  actual  positions  of  the  object  points  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  their  several  directions 
from  a known  point  and  the  distances  of  those 
points  along  the  direction  lines.  Generally  it 
is  not  convenient  or  easy  to  determine  directly 
the  distance  of  a point  along  a radius  of 
direction.  The  most  convenient  and  best  way 
for  general  purposes  is  to  find  the  horizontal 
distance  first  then  the  altitude,  when  the 
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actual  line  or  distance  will  be  the  hypotenuse 
of  the  right  angle  triangle  of  which  the 
horizontal  distance  and  altitude  are  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle.  To  find  the 
horizontal  distance  a method  of  intersection 
similar  to  the  plane  table  method  of  land 
surveying  is  used.  Photographs  of  the  same 
objects  are  taken  from  different  stations.  The 
direction  rays  to  any  point  whose  position  is 
required  are  observed  and  projected  on  a 
ground  plan,  when  the  intersection  of  the 
projected  rays  will  mark  the  position  of  the 
point  on  the  ground  plan. 

The  altitude  can  then  be  ascertained  by 
determining  from  the  picture  the  angle  of 
elevation,  and  then  computing  the  height 
which  would  subtend  the  observed  angle  at 
the  distance  already  ascertained  on  the  ground 
plan.  Also  the  altitude  will  be  a fourth  pro- 
portional to  three  lengths,  which  can  be 
measured  directly.  These  are  1.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  station  to  the  projection  of  the 
image  point  on  the  horizontal  trace  of  the 
picture  plane.  2.  The  horizontal  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  station  measured  in  scale 
feet  on  the  plan.  3.  The  measured  height  of 
the  image  of  the  point  on  the  picture  above  or 
below  the  horizon. 

Or  it  may  be  determined  by  substituting 
values  in  a general  formula  It.  = d tan,  a 
where  h is  the  altitude  above  or  below  the 
station,  d is  linear  horizontal  distance,  a is 
the  angle  of  elevation  observed  from  the  station 

and  tan,  and  is  — — where  / is  focal 

distance,  and  .v  and  y are  abscissal  measured 
from  the  centre  on  the  horizon  and  principal 
vertical  lines  as  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

In  practice  there  are  no  considerable  diffi- 
culties, provided  we  have  enough  accurate 
information  about  the  pictures  which  are  used. 

Most  of  the  troubles  which  were  experi- 
enced in  former  years  in  practical  photo- 
graphic survey  work  (apart  from  purely 
photographic  difficulties  and  uncertainties, 
which  were  considerable  in  early  days)  have 
been  connected  with  the  ascertainment  of  the 
essential  facts  about  each  picture  necessary  to 
be  known  or  ascertained  somehow  before  the 
picture  could  be  practically  used  for  accurate 
survey  work. 

Professors  Schiffner,  Steiner,  Hanck,  and 
other  Continental  geometricians  have  pub- 
lished, from  time  to  time,  very  able,  original, 
and  learned  investigations  of  the  more  intricate 
geometrical  properties  of  photographs  ; and  it 
has  been  shown  how,  by  aid  of  the  five- 
point  and  three-point  problems,  and  other 
geometrical  and  analytical  methods,  it  may 
be  possible  to  ascertain  enough  necessary  facts 
about  a picture  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it  for 
defining  positions,  even  though  the  informa- 
tion, to  start  with,  was  defective  in  various 
ways  ; but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  requisite  information  by 
quicker  and  simpler  means. 

The  essential  information  needed  may  be 
arranged  under  a few  heads  : — First,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  from  what  spot  the  view 
was  obtained  ; in  ether  words,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  station  point.  . This  should  be  noted 
when  the  picture  is  taken. 

Secondly,  the  position  of  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, or  the  picture  plane,  with  reference  to 
the  station.  To  define  this  position  with 
accuracy,  we  need  to  know — (a)  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  ; (b)  the 
orientation  ; (c)  the  distance  of  the  picture 
plane  from  the  station  point. 

(u.)  Is  generally  vertical.  There  are  many 
and  great  advantages  in  working  with  truly 
vertical  pictures  only  for  nearly  all  purposes. 

(b.)  The  orientation  may  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  images  of  known  points  whose  images 
appear  in  the  picture,  or  the  compass  bearing 
may  be  automatically  recorded  at  the  time  of 
exposure. 

(c.)  Is  the  focal  distance  or  distance  line  of 
the  perspective.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens 
used  is  generally  a known  and  constant 
quantity  for  all  distant  views.  For  enlarge- 
ments it  has  to  be  computed,  and  it  is  generally 
advisable  that  the  picture  should  bear  on  its 
face  marks  from  which  the  computation  can  be 
easily  made. 

Thirdly,  the  traces  of  the  horizon  and 
principal  vertical  plane  intersecting  at  the. 
centre.  In  practice  there  are  very  great 
advantages  in  having  these  lines  automatically 
traced  on  the  picture.  Evidently,  also,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  know  only  the  position  of  the 
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plane  of  projection  with  reference  to  the  station, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  also  the  position  of  the 
picture  in  that  plane. 

The  centre  and  the  principal  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  fix  that  position.  The  horizon 
line  in  every  case  marks  the  level  of  the  station 
right  across  the  picture,  and  forms  the  base 
fiom  which  all  altitudes  can  be  measured  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  station.  If  the  points 
bisected  by  a horizon  line  be  plotted  on  a plan, 
a line  through  those  points  will  be  a contour 
line  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  station.  By 
moving  a station  a known  number  of  feet  up 
and  down,  other  contour  lines  can  be  obtained 
at  any  desired  distances  apart. 

The  methods  so  far  considered  and  explained 
in  outline,  relate  only  to  the  fixing  of  points  on 
a ground  plan  by  the  methods  of  intersections 
and  of  elevation  by  the  particular  methods 
described.  These  methods  are  almost  univers- 
ally applicable,  and  with  moderate  care  they 
yield  very  accurate  results  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  effort  than 
would  be  needed  for  an  ordinary  survey  of  the 
same  ground  with  a plane  table,  or  any  of  the 
other  known  methods  of  surveying.  In  Canada 
this  method  has  been  largely  used,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  actual  money  saving  from 
using  the  photographic  method  was  then  two- 
thirds  of  the  computed  cost  of  a plane  table 
survey.  A similar  saving  has  been  computed 
as  the  result  of  using  this  method  for  the  survey 
of  the  Trans-Baikal  Railway  in  Siberia,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  with  the  im- 
proved instrumental  appliances  of  the  present 
time,  and  others  perhaps  to  follow,  that  the 
saving  of  expense  for  surveys  hereafter  will  be 
from  80  to  90,  or  perhaps  even  95  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  similar  surveys  in  the  past  by  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

When  dealing  with  landscapes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  work  for  the  most  part  by  plotting 
selected  points  only,  and  sketching  in  details 
between  the  plotted  points.  Photographs  from 
different  stations  over  the  same  area  give  to 
the  surveyor  in  his  office  the  general  aspect  of 
the  region,  as  seen  from  different  points,  for 
immediate  comparison.  They  help  him  very 
much  to  fill  in  details  by  estimation,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  ready  means  for  checking  his 
own  or  others  maps  by  setting  off  any  number 
of  rays  he  may  please  to  points  whose  positions 
may  be  in  any  doubt. 

Existing  maps  cannot  be  checked,  or  cor- 
rected, or  amplified  by  any  other  means  with- 
out the  necessity  for  first  sending  an  expedition 
to  the  place,  which  is  not  always  possible  for 
military  or  other  reasons.  If  a set  of  good 
survey  photographs  is  obtained  they  can  be 
brought  into  use  at  any  time  and  anywhere,  to 
yield  just  any  topographical  information  which 
is  wanted  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted, 
including,  among  other  things,  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  appearance  and  general 
character  of  the  ground,  which  is  often  very 
important  to  know. 

Sometimes,  in  landscape  views,  there  are  to 
be  found  level  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  and 
straight  lines  and  rectangles,  which  may  be 
conveniently  dealt  with  on  principles  of  per- 
spective, a few  of  which  it  may  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  now  in  connexion  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  photographs  of  buildings. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  paper  it  was  shown 
how  a surface  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  gives 
an  image  similar  to  itself  in  all  directions  and 
proportions,  the  scale  being  the  only  variable  ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scale  is  simply 
the  ratio  of  two  measured  distances — (1)  from 
the  picture  station  to  the  picture  plane  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  working  focal  distance  ; 
(2)  from  the  object  station  to  the  object  plane. 
When  dealing  with  buildings,  it  is  often  possible 
for  the  photographer,  without  difficulty  or  much 
loss  of  time,  to  measure  directly  with  a tape 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  diaphragm 
of  his  lens  to  the  wall  of  the  building  to  be 
photographed.  This  distance  can  be  noted  on 
the  picture.  The  scale  can  then  be  calculated 
and  constructed  in  a few  minutes,  and  all 
distances  on  the  surface  elevation  can  be 
measured  directly  with  a pair  of  compasses 
and  that  scale. 

Distances  on  parallel  surfaces  nearer  or 
further  away,  such  as  projections,  porches,  or 
deep  set  windows  or  other  recesses,  will 
require  different  scales  of  measurement  accord- 
ing to  their  distances  in  advance  of  or  behind 
the  principal  surface,  or  the  same  scale  can  be 
used  for  measurement,  and  the  results  divided 
or  multiplied  by  a constant  computed  for  the 
difference.  Another  way  to  get  the  scale  is  to 
place  a rod  of  known  length  in  close  contact 


with  the  surface  where  its  image  will  be 
entirely  included  in  the  photograph. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  walk  up  to 
a building  to  measure  the  distance  to  it  or  to 
place  a measured  length  against  it.  Avery 
efficient  plan  then  is  to  shift  the  camera  a 
measured  distance  to  the  right  or  left  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  building,  and  take  a second 
picture,  when  if  due  care  has  been  taken  to 
set  up  the  camera  perfectly  square  in  both 
instances  the  images  of  the  vertical  hair  on  the 
face  of  the  building  will  include  between  them 
a slice  exactly  as  broad  as  the  measured 
distance  between  the  two  camera  stations. 
rThis  plan  for  obtaining  regular  slices  of 
views  bounded  by  parallel  vertical  planes  may 
be  used  with  advantage  sometimes  when 
dealing  with  landscape.  It  is,  however,  very 
necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  about  the 
orientation  to  secure  exact  parallelism.] 

If  the  ground  on  which  the  camera  stands  is 
level  with  the  base  of  the  building,  the  height 
of  the  lens  above  the  ground  will  be  the  same 
as  the  height  where  the  horizon  line  cuts  the 
building.  This  method  is  not  often  very  satis- 
factory in  practice,  because  of  uncertainty  in 
so  many  cases  about  the  identity  of  the  ground 
level. 

One  way  to  investigate  flat-surface  areas  is 
to  apply  what  is  known  as  the  method  of 
squares.  If  we  imagine  a plane  area  to  be 
entirely  made  up  of  small  squares,  then  the 
position  of  any  point  in  the  area  is  sufficiently 
determined  if  it  is  known  in  which  square  it  is 
located  and  what  is  its  position  in  the  square. 
When  dealing  with  a front  view  it  is  sufficient 
to  superpose  on  the  picture  a sheet  of  glass  on 
which  have  been  ruled  or  photographed  a net- 
work of  regular  squares  in  elevation. 

If  the  focal  distance  of  the  picture  be  known 
it  is  a very  simple  matter  to  compute  the  scale 
value  of  the  squares  for  different  distances  of 
the  object  surface.  When  free  access  can  be 
had  to  the  building  and  its  surroundings  it 
should  be  easy  in  most  cases  to  obtain  pic- 
tures of  such  dimensions  that  the  measuring 
squares  shall  cover  definite,  convenient,  integral 
areas. 

Next  in  order  of  simplicity  of  measurement 
to  a simple  frontal  view  of  a plane  surface  will 
be  a horizontal  surface  or  plan.  [The  image 
was  thrown  on  the  screen  of  a perspective  view 
of  a ground  plane  divided  into  regular  squares. 
This  diagram  was  originally  drawn  by  hand  on 
a flat  sheet  of  paper,  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  rules  of  perspective,  and  it  had 
been  photographed  for  projection.] 

A photographic  picture  on  a vertical  plate 
of  a regular  horizontal  square-tiled  pavement 
would  present  a similar  appearance.  On  a 
ground  plan,  all  the  small  units  of  area  in- 
cluded between  the  lines  represent  squares  of 
equal  dimensions,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  an 
object  is  seen  to  be  based  in  any  particular 
square,  its  position  is  known,  and  can  be 
plotted  on  square-ruled  section  paper  without 
any  trouble.  The  degree  of  accuracy  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  squares  in 
perspective.  In  practice  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  the  squares  excessively  small,  because 
of  the  additional  difficulty  of  identification 
which  may  result.  It  is  best  to  work  with  fair- 
sized squares ; and  having  ascertained  in  which 
square  a point  lies,  to  take  special  care  to 
ascertain  its  exact  position  in  that  square.  For 
practical  work  regular  series  of  perspective 
squares  may  be  engraved  or  photographed  on 
flat  sheets  of  glass  to  make  what  are  called 
perspectometers,  which  can  be  laid  in  position 
on  the  photographs  with  the  scale  surface 
next  the  picture  face. 

These  perspectometers  need  to  be  specially 
constructed  with  precise  reference  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  in  each  case.  The  image 
now  thrown  on  the  screen  shows  what  a 
perspectometer  is  like.  A study  of  the  per- 
spectometer  is  instructive  also  in  the  way  of 
showing  the  general  nature  of  photographic 
distortion  of  objects  whose  outlines  lie  in 
receding  planes. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  the 
interesting  subject  of  so-called  photographic 
distortion  to-night.  It  must  suffice  for  the 
moment  to  say  that  whatever  the  apparent 
distortions  may  be,  they  are  all  in  strict  accord 
with  the  regular  law  and  principles  of  geome- 
tric perspective. 

If  a camera  is  equally  constructed,  and  a 
flat  surface  is  squarely  faced,'  there  will  be  no 
apparent  distortion  at  all  in  the  image.  If 
there  are  receding  surfaces  in  the  object  they 
will  be  fore-shorterted  in  the  picture,  and  distant 
objects  may  appear  too  small,  and  near  ones 


too  large  in  proportion.  These  are  facts 
which  an  experienced  photographer  learns  by 
practice,  and  which  he  must  bear  in  mind 
when  seeking  to  produce  pleasing  or  artistic  j 
pictures.  The  laws  on  which  these  facts  depend  j 
are  of  universal  application,  and  if  rightly  ' 
understood  and  applied  with  judgment,  they  I 
enormously  enhance  the  value  of  photography  1 
as  a means  of  collecting  and  recording  infor- 
mation about  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  1 
enable  us  correctly  to  read  and  interpret  photo-  I 
graphs  as  condensed  accurate  records  of  facts  | 
such  as  few  other  documents  and  no  mere  j 
written  descriptions  can  rival. 

The  method  of  squares  which  has  been 
spoken  of  as  applicable  to  the  measurement 
and  plotting  of  elevations  and  plans  can  be 
applied  also  for  the  measurement  of  other  re- 
ceding flat  surfaces  such  as  the  roofs  or  walls  I 
of  buildings  . . . 

If  neither  a specially -prepared  room  nor 
screens  are  available  for  practice  study,  a level 
roadway  between  parallel  brick  walls  or 
regular  flat-fronted  houses  will  answer  very  j 
well  for  early  experiments,  which  will  soon  lead  j 
to  a clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  photo- 
graphs are,  in  reality,  true  perspectives.  It  will 
soon  be  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  image  of  ; 
every  identifiable  point  is  located  where  theory  I 
indicates  that  it  should  be,  and  where,  indeed,  it  1 
must  be  in  obedience  to  immutable  law,  and  it 
will  be  realised  that  just  as  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  exact  arrangement  of  image  points  on 
a picture,  from  the  known  position  of  the 
object  points,  so  conversely,  it  is  possible  to 
reason  back  from  the  picture  to  the  object. 
Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when 
photographic  projection  will  be  systematically 
employed  for  teaching  perspective,  and  it  will 
be  employed  practically,  on  a large  scale,  for 
projecting  images  from  one  plane  to  another. 
Frontal  planes  or  elevations  can  be  directly 
projected  in  angular  perspective,  and  viccycrsd ; 
and  vertically  inclined  planes  can  be  directly 
projected  in  plan  or  elevation. 

If  we  have  a perspective  surface  to  measure, 
then  squares  in  similar  perspective,  superposed  j 
in  correct  position  upon  the  picture  image, 
afford,  in  many  cases,  convenient  means  of 
measurement,  and,  provided  sufficient  careful 
attention  be  given  to  necessary  details,  fairly 
accurate  measurements  and  approximately  cor-  I 
rect  outlines  of  objects  can  be  thus  obtained, 
but  in  a general  way,  unless  the  dimensions  to  ; 
be  ascertained  are  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
picture  plane,  and  at  known  or  easily  ascer-  i 
tainable  distances  from  the  station.  It  is  not 
wise  to  depend  on  one  picture  alone  for 
working  out  dimensions  by  perspective  rules. 
One  chief  reason  for  this  caution  is  that  the 
elements  available  on  a single  picture  for  de- 
termining depth  or  distance  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  accuracy  except  for  very  near  dis- 
tances. The  angles  between  visual  direction 
lines  and  the  reference  planes  of  a single  per- 
spective, are  much  too  acute  or  obtuse  to  yield 
trustworthy  intersections  for  distance. 

For  fixing  positions  by  the  intersection  of 
direction  lines  a base  is  required  whose  length 
must  bear  some  reasonable  relation  to  the 
distance  of  the  point  to  be  fixed,  and  two 
photographs  at  least  from  different  stations 
should  be  used  for  fixing  positions.  In  prac- 
tice a third  view  from  a third  station  should 
be  used  when  possible  to  check  the  results. 
Rectangular  intersections  are  best  and  least 
need  checking.  These  considerations  are  not 
at  all  new.  Far  from  it.  The  reason  for  re- 
introducing them  now  is  to  correct  possible 
misapprehension  of  what  has  been  said  before. 
Perspective  is  a fascinating  and  instructive 
subject  for  study,  and  it  is  quite  legitimate  to 
employ  its  principles  for  the  investigation  of 
external  objects  as  depicted  by  photography, 
and  no  doubt  the  appropriate  application  of 
those  principles  will  reveal  to  the  accomplished 
student  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  geo- 
metric truths  recorded  by  photography  than 
will  be  revealed  to  the  uninitiated,  but  expec- 
tation must  not  be  pitched  too  high  or  in  un- 
reasonable directions  or  it  will  certainly  lead 
to  disappointment  and  discouragement.  We 
must  not  expect  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of 
unknown  objects  of  three  dimensions  by  aid 
of  a single  photograph,  or  even  a number  of 
photographs  from  a single  point  of  view.  To 
study  unknown  objects  thoroughly  we  need  to 
be  able  to  examine  them  from  several  different 
points  of  view,  and  to  compare  the  views. 

The  use  of  photography  does  not  obliterate 
this  necessity,  though  it  helps  very  decidedly 
towards  correct  final  conclusions  because  it 
records  faithfully,  and  in  obedience  to  definite 
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MEMBERS’  SUPPER. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
(Association  decided  some  time  ago  to  substitute 
an  informal  supper  for  the  usual  full-dress 
dinner,  and  on  Friday  last  week  the  innovation 
was  given  effect  to  at  the  Hotel  Great  Central 
jiMarylebone-road,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith  Pre 
'“dent,  occupying  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  Wm.  Emerson,  President 
Df  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  H.  T.  Hare  F 
Farrow,  Cole  A.  Adams,  E.  T.  Hall,  A. 
(Bolton,  W.  A.  Pite,  H.  Lovegrove,  Louis 
Ambler,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper,  R.  H.  Weymouth 
B.  Carvill,  R.  S.  Balfour,  H.  P.  G.  Maule 
Itnd  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith. 

The  substitution  of  a supper  for  the  annual 
‘inner  was  not  the  only  innovation,  for  it  had 
dso  been  decided  to  dispense  with  toasts  and 
peeches,  the  desire  being,  as  the  Chairman 
tated  m a few  words  after  the  repast,  to  have 
j.  Bohemian  dinner.  “ We  are  all  artists,”  said 
he  Chairman,  “ but  unfortunately  our  art  is  ol 
t Practical  nature  ; yet,  fur  all  that,  we  are 
isohemians  at  heart ; for  the  time  being  we 
re  going  to  revert  to  our  nature  and  become 
Bohemians.” 

There  was  one  toast,  however,  which  it  was 
lecided  to  have,  i.c.,  “ The  King,”  and  this  was 
nefly  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  heartily 
onoured. 

The  Chairman  also  briefly  and  heartily  wel- 
omed  the  guests  and  Mr.  H.  Passmore,  who 
as  recently  returned  from  the  South  African 
'ar.  He  also  referred  to  the  absence  of  Mr. 

I.  A.  Satchell,  the  editor  of  the  “Notes,' 
wing  to  a domestic  bereavement,  and  compli- 
iiented  that  gentleman  on  the  able  way  in 
rhich  he  conducts  the  journal.  Continuing, 
le  Chairman  said  they  specially  welcomed 
leir  guest,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  and 
ley  felt  honoured  that  he  had  come  amongst 
iem  that  evening. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  the  Chairman  had  placed 
m in  a wrong  category.  He  was  a member 
the  Association,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
esent,  and  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
ping  with  them  at  many  more  of  their  festive 
ntherings,  which  were  amongst  the  most 
■easant  he  ever  attended. 

Musical  and  other  selections  were  given 
inng  the  evening  byvDr.  F.  Byrd  Page  and 
lessrs.  Dalton  Baker,  F.  D.  Clapham,  C.  T. 
iraper,  and  Harrison  Hill. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bello vves  Prynne  said  it  was  impossible  not  to 
ave  one  toast,  and  that  was  “The  Chairman,” 
F*he  desired  to  propose  it  very  heartily, 
i The  toast  having  been  received  with  musical 
(pnours, 

i;  The  Chairman  suitably  replied.  He  said  he 
ibpreciated  the  assistance  the  Association  had 
ven  him,  and  especially  the  Committee  to 
ijhom  much  of  the  success  of  the  Association 
as  due.  It  was  only  within  the  last  few 
[eeks,  during  his  absence  from  the  work  of 
e Association,  that  he  realised  how  easily 
"erything  went  along.  It  had  been  a great 
jeasure  to  him  to  do  what  little  he  had  done 
F ‘he  Association,  and  he  cherished  their 
Indly  feeling  and  sympathy. 

'On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  hearty 
lanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  and 
P fnends  for  organising  the  excellent  enter- 
Inment  that  was  given  during  the  evening. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  pre- 


PROVISION  OF  MEANS  OF  ESCAPE  IN 
CASE  OF  FIRE. 

Co^nfvBr-ildin®iA?  Co™mittee  °f  ‘he  London 
rpnnr‘ty,fS  ^.rouSht  "P  the  following 

mpnni?  h?  meellng  on  Tuesday,  the  recom* 
mendation  being  agreed  to  : 

w'^ytthe.p.rovisions  of  lhe  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  1891  and  1895,  the  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  Council  of  seeing  that  each 
factory  or  workshop  situated  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  in  which 
more  than  forty  persons  were  employed,  was 
provided  °n  the  stories  above  the  ground  floor 
with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for 
1 7®  P^rsons  employed  therein  as  could  reason- 
ably  be  required  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
5?!®'.  Sth  3 Yiew  to  assisting  owners  (i)  of 
new  buildings  in  making  applications  for  the 
°U”jl  jS  c^rhficate  that  their  premises  were 
provided  with  proper  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  ; (2)  of  old  buildings  in  submitting 
proposals  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Council,  it  was  found  desirable  to  draw  up 
a statement  as  to  the  means  of  escape  that 
would  in  general  be  required.  Such  a state- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Tune  13, 
1099.  but,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901.it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  alterations  in  it,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  that  means  of  escape  are  now 
required  to  be  provided  from  all  floors  instead 
of  trom  all  floors  above  the  ground  floor.  The 
other  alterations  are  in  the  main  rendered 
necessary  by  the  substitution  of  the  Act  of  1901 
for  the  earlier  Acts.  We  recommend  that  the 
Council  do  approve  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  its  requirements  in  respect  of 
the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from 
factories,  workshops,  &c.,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901  ” ^ 


jesent  spent  a very  pleasant  evening.  The 
“neral  Committee  should  feel  satisfied  with 
p result  of  the  innovation. 

The  Soiree. 

The  annual  members’  soiree  (smoking)  will 


“ By  the  provisions  of  Sections  14,  103  (1)  (d)  and 
r53  (1)  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  London  County  Council 
of  seeing  that  each  factory,  workshop,  or  laundry 
situated  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  is 
provided  with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
ror  the  persons  employed  therein,  as  can  reason- 
ably be  required  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
se. 

The  Council  approved  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  in  respect 
of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  to 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  above  Act,  with  a view  to  assisting 
factory  owners  and  others  in  making  application 
for  the  Council’s  certificate,  or  in  submitting  pro- 
posals to  comply  with  the  Council’s  requirements  in 
respect  thereof.  ‘ This  statement  must  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  binding  upon  the  Council,  but  only  as  a 
general  guide  or  indication,  since  each  case  is,  after 
full  consideration  of  the  varying  circumstances, 
dealt  with  upon  its  merits  ; and  nothing  herein  con- 
tained must  be  taken  as  in  any  way  interfering  with 
or  derogating  from  the  powers  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  Council,  the  district  surveyors,  or  of  any 
other  authority  whatsoever  under  the  Factory  Act, 
the  London  Building  Acts,  or  any  other  Act,  or 
under  any  by-laws  that  may  be  made  under  section 
15,  section  153,  sub-section  3,  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  or  under  any  by-laws  or 
regulations  relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings 
or  otherwise,  or  as  constituting  any  consent,  sanc- 
tion, allowance  or  permission  under  any  such  Act, 
by-law  or  regulation,  but  all  such  Acts,  by-laws  and 
regulations  may  be  fully  observed  and  complied 
with  notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained.’ 

Applications. 

1.  Applications  for  the  Council’s  certificate  in 
respect  of  the  means  of  escape  from  new  buildings, 
and  applications  with  proposals  to  meet  the 
Council's  requirements  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  from  old  buildings  should  state  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  persons  employed  or  to  be 
employed  on  the  premises,  specifying  the  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  or  to  be  employed 
on  each  floor. 

(b)  The  trade  carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  on 
each  floor,  with  particulars  of  machinery,  power, 
&c. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  existing  buildings  used  as 
factories,  whether  the  premises  were  erected  before 


1 hoM  of  Cf  it  11  nr  , 0 , tactories,  wnetner  the  premises  were  erected  Derore 

„ j at  S ^ s Hall  on  Wednesday,  januaryi  Igg2>  an^  jn  ^ case  of  workshops  and 
4)  ° p.m.  A musical  plav  will  LnnHrif»>;  Hihpthpr  prprtfH  hpfnrp  Tonnarv  T.Snfi, 


4,  at  8 p.m.  A musical  play  will 
1 performed,  entitled  “ Arctia  : A Legend 
i the  Far.  North,”  written  by  Mr.  Gervase 
iley,  music  by  Mr.  Leonard  Butler.  A dress 
aearsal  (ladies’  night)  will  be  given  on 
;esday,  June  3,  at  8 p.m. 


Oevonport  Dockyard  Orphanage.— For  the 
jy  home,  the  Board  of  the  Devonport  Royal  Dock- 
'd Orphan  Asylum  have  secured  a site  in  Mile- 
use-road.  The  work  has  just  been  commenced. 
1.  Snell  is  the  architect. 


laundries,  whether  erected  before  January,  1896. 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 

(e)  Particulars  of  the  occupation  of  the  building  if 
existing,  and  if  any  part  is  used  otherwise  than  as 
a factory  or  workshop  or  laundry,  particulars  of  the 
tenancy  of  such  part  should  be  furnished. 

2.  Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete plans  and  sections  drawn  on  the  unglazed  side 
of  tracing  linen  to  £-in-  or  l-*m  scale  (}-in.  scale 
preferred),  and  by  a block  plan  to  a small  scale 
showing  the  premises  and  the  surrounding  buildings 
and  thoroughfares,  such  block  plan  to  have  the 
north  point  indicated. 


Means  of  Escape. 

■ Tbe  number  of  staircases  required  depends, 
mhr  aha,  upon  the  following  circumstances 
[a)  lhe  area  of  the  building. 

rnnM  Khe  nu,mbeij  of  Persons  employed  or  which 
could  be  employed. 

\c)  The  disposal  of  the  workpeople, 
be  avaTlablealternatiVe  meanS  °f  escape  which  may 
m?y\h°Y/ever-  be  laid  down  as  a general 
mentin  eA\SUfkJefCtJ-t°-  the  excePtions  hereinafter 
mentioned)  that  distinct  and  separate  alternative 
means  of  escape,  exclusive  of  windows,  loop-hole 
doors  &c.,  are  required  from  each  floor,  by  one  of 
tne  following  means  : — 

(a)  A second  staircase  in  the  same  block. 

(fr)  A proper  staircase  in  another  block,  to  which 
access  13  available  on  all  the  floors  by  proper  open- 
ings in  the  party  or  division  wall3,  or  by  external 
communication. 

(c)  Open  iron  bridges  where  the  blocks  are  not 
adjoining  each  other. 

5-  The  means  of  escape  from  each  of  the  floor 
levels  should  be  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

0.  In  all  cases  where  practicable,  some  means  of 
escape  from  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  roof  of 
adjoining  premises  should  be  provided. 

7-  In  small  and  inextensive  premises,  and  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  possible  to  provide  a staircase  in  a 
central  position,  one  properly  inclosed  staircase, 
constructed  of  incombustible  materials,  may  be 
accepted  ; but  in  all  cases  where  only  one  staircase 
is  provided,  some  means  of  escape  from  the  roof  to 
the  roof  of  adjoining  premises,  must  be  provided. 

Internal  Staircases. 

8.  Staircases  should  be  placed  next  to  an  outer 
wall,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  by 
means  of  a doorway,  not  less  than  4 ft.  6 in.  wide 
m the  clear  when  the  doors  are  open,  direct  into 
the  outer  air  at  the  ground  level  into  a public  way 
or  thoroughfare  or  some  large  open  space.  Stair- 
cases must  also  be  so  arranged  that  persons  enter 
them  from  any  floor  level  in  the  same  direction  as 
persons  descending  the  staircases. 

9.  Staircases  must  be  properly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  windows. 

10.  Staircases,  including  landings  and  passages 
from  one  flight  to  another,  must  be  inclosed  with 
newel  and  inclosing  walls,  not  less  than  9 in.  thick, 
carried  up  above  the  roof  and  ceiled  with  iron  and 
concrete. 

ix.  Staircases  must  be  constructed  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  with  solid  square  or  spandrel 
steps,  arranged  in  straight  flights,  without  winders  ; 
each  flight  must  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
steps,  which  must  be  supported  at  both  ends  on 
brickwork,  and  landings  must  be  provided  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  flight  and  between  the 
flights.  The  steps  and  landings  must  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  staircase  ( see  No.  14)  and  not  less  than 
6 in.  thick.  In  the  case  of  spandrel  steps,  however, 
the  thickness  at  the  smallest  part  may  be  set  out  as 
in  No.  16. 

The  treads  of  the  staircases  must  be  not  less 
than  10  in.  wide  clear  of  nosings,  and  the  risers  not 
more  than  7^  in.  high. 

13.  Staircases  must  be  provided  with  handrails 
fixed  upon  both  sides  thereof  and  continued  round 
the  landings  and  chased  into  the  ends  of  the  newel 
walls. 

14.  The  width  of  the  staircases  is  to  be  regulated 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  Where  the  premises  are  adapted  for  the 
employment  of  less  than  200  persons  on  the  floors 
above  the  ground  floor,  the  staircases  must  be  not 
less  than  3 ft.  6 in.  wide. 

( b ) Where  the  premises  are  adapted  for  more  than 
200  persons  on  the  floors  above  the  ground  floor,  or 
where  more  than  100  persons  are  employed  on  any 
one  floor  above  the  ground  floor,  the  staircases  must 
be  not  less  than  4 ft.  6 in.  wide. 

15.  Staircases  must  in  all  cases  be  connected  with 
all  floors  and  the  roof  by  means  of  doorways  of  the 
same  width  in  the  clear  when  the  doors  are  open  as 
the  staircases. 

16.  Spandrel  steps,  where  used,  must  be  of  the 
following  thickness  : — 

(a)  For  3 ft.  6 in.  staircases,  not  less  than  3 in. 
thick  in  the  smallest  part. 

(b)  For  4 ft.  6 in.  staircases,  not  less  than  4^  in. 
thick  in  the  smallest  part. 

17.  All  doorways  to  staircases  must  be  fitted  with 
doors  of  fire-resisting  materials  (solid  teak  or  oak 
2 in.  thick  or  other  approved  material)  in  two  folds, 
hung  so  as  to  open  in  the  direction  of  exit  or  to 
swing  both  ways  clear  of  steps,  landings,  passage- 
ways, and  footways  ; such  doors  must  be  fitted  with 
springs,  weights,  or  other  approved  appliances  to 
close  them  after  use,  and,  if  required  to  be  fastened 
during  the  time  the  workpeople  are  upon  the  pre- 
mises, be  fitted  during  such  time  with  automatic 
bolts  only,  so  that  the  doors  open  by  pressure  from 
the  inside. 

18.  In  the  case  of  old  buildings*  (in  respect  of 
which  the  Council  is  not  required  to  issue  a cer- 
tificate; where  there  is  a distinct  and  separate  alter- 
native means  of  escape  provided  to  the  satisfaction 


* By  the  term  “ old  buildings  ” is  meant  those  of  which 
the  construction  was  begun  before— 

In  the  case  of  factories,  January  1,  1892. 

In  the  case  of  workshops  and  laundries,  January  1,  1896. 
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oi  the  Council,  from  each  of  the  upper  floors  the 
inclosed  staircase  may  be  constructed  of  teak  or 
oak,  not  less  than  2 in-  thick,  including  the  treads 
strings,  carriages,  bearers,  landings,  joists  and 
lloors,  the  risers  to  be  not  less  than  1 in.  thick,  but 
no  fir  or  pine  must  be  used  ; and  the  inclosure  to 
the  staircase  may  be  a solid  partition  of  incom- 
bustible material  at  least  3 in.  thick  ; but  such  stair- 
case must,  in  all  other  respects,  be  formed  and 
arranged  as  required  for  a staircase  for  a new 
building  as  regards  width,  going,  treads,  risers, 
doors,  handrails,  &c.  (see  Nos.  8-17). 

External  Staircases. 

io  In  cases  in  which  external  iron  staircases  are 
accepted  by  the  Council  as  means  of  escape  they 
must  be  constructed  with  dead  bearings  and  without 
cantilever  work.  . . 

20.  They  must  comply  with  the  requirements 
Nos.  8-17  as  regards  width,  going,  width  of  treads, 
height  of  risers,  doors,  handrails,  &c. 

21.  They  must  deliver  into  the  outer  air  at  the 
ground  level  into  a public  way  or  thoroughfare,  or 
some  large  open  space. 

22.  Where  an  iron  staircase  is  in  general  use  the 
treads  must  be  of  approved  non-slippery  material, 
as  distinguished  from  perforated  iron  or  chequered 
iron  plates. 

23.  All  windows  and  similar  openings  by,  or  near, 
any  such  staircases  must  be  protected  with  kiln 
wire,  or  glazed  with  a combination  of  glass  and 
wire  or  other  approved  fire-resisting  glazing. 

General. 

24  Proper  guard  rails  must  be  provided  to  the 
routes  of  escape  on  roofs,  &c  , where  necessary,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 

25.  Clear  gangways,  at  least  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  must 
be  kept  up  to,  and  between,  all  staircases,  bridges, 
and  exits  on  all  floors. 

26.  All  doorways,  ahd  all  passageways,  must, 
where  of  a less  width  than  3 ft.  6 in.  be  increased  to 
that  width. 

27.  All  doors  usable  as  means  of  exit  must  be 
made  so  as  to  open  in  the  direction  of  exit,  or  to 
swing  both  ways  clear  of  steps,  landing?,  passage- 


3Il«strattons. 


sides  Under  these  conditions  the  “eastward 
position”  in  celebrating  became  a necessity. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SCOTTISH 
NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 
[f=r=jlHIS  view  represents  the  principal  en- 
ibD  grtl  trance  to  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
IB3.QM  Gallery  and  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
erected  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  from 
funds  generously  given  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Ritchie  Findlay,  of  Aberlour. 

In  preparing  the  designs  for  this  building 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  desirability 
of  bringing  sculpture  into  a closer  alliance  than 
hitherto  with  architecture. 

The  designs  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  and  the  sculpture  of  this  part  of  the 
building  was  executed  by  Mr.  Birnie  Rhind 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  figures,  which 
was  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Rhind. 

In  the  quatrefoil  panel  over  the  doorway  the 
sculpture  represents  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scot- 
land as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
and  in  the  cusped  panels  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
principal  arch  are  shown  busts  symbolical  of 
“Peace”  and  “War.”  In  the  three  panels 
under  the  sill  of  the  main  window,  the  centre 
contains  the  “ Fine  Arts,”  on  the  right  hand 
are  the  “Ruder  Arts,”  and  on  the  left  the 
“Sciences.”  In  the  large  panel  above  the 
windows  on  the  gable  the  subjects  represent 
“ Scotland  Enthroned,”  supported  on  the  right 
by  a figure  symbolical  of  “Industry,’’  and  on 
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The  brattishing,  cornice,  and  diaper  work 
was  very  carefully  carried  out,  the  general 
effect  being  richness  and  delicacy.  Mr.  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  was  the  carver  responsible  for  the 
work,  the  cost  of  the  reredos  proper  and  side 
wings  being  Sol.  The  altar,  though  it  formed 
part  of  the  complete  design,  was  delayed  for 
want  of  funds,  and  has  not  yet  been  executed. 
At  the  time  several  structural  alterations  in  the 
church  were  considered  more  necessary.  The 
side  of  the  chancel  arch  had  given  way,  and  it 
was  entirely  reconstructed.  Later  the  chancel 
was  decorated  with  colour.  The  design  for 
the  reredos  was  supplied,  and  the  several 
structural  works  and  decoration  carried  out,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Garratt,  architect,  Kingston  Hill. 


ways,  &c.  . 

All  such  doors  must,  if  required  to  be  fas- 


tened during  the  time  the  workpeople  are  upon  the 
premises,  be  fitted  during  such  time  with  automatic 
oolts  only.  . 

29.  Lilts  should  be  inclosed  all  up  with  brickwork 
9 in.  thick,  or  with  incombustible  material  of  ap- 
proved quality  and  thickness,  and  fitted  with  iron 
or  other  fire-resisting  doors,  unless,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  such  lifts  be  inclosed  with 
fire -resisting  materials  to  a height  of  4 ft.  above 
each  floor  level,  and  above  this  with  stout  wire- 
mesh  guard. 

30.  Lifts  must  be  kept  at  some  distance  from 
staircases,  and  must  in  no  case  be  connected  directly 
therewith  by  means  of  openings  or  otherwise. 

31.  All  windows  on  the  floors  above  the  ground 
floor,  facing  the  public  way,  street,  thoroughfare,  or 
open  space,  must  be  made  to  open  easily  at  sill 
level  to  a sufficient  height  and  width  to  allow  a full- 
grown  person  to  pass  through  in  case  of  need.” 


the  left  by  one  representing  “Religion, 
the  quatrefoil  panel  in  the  main  gable  above  is 
an  early  rendering  of  the  “ Royal  Arms  of 
Scotland,”  and  the  figure  forming  the  finial  is 
that  of  “ Fame,”  inscribing  the  names  in  the 
book  of  history.  In  the  upper  two  niches, 
that  on  the  right  holds  the  figure  of  “ Malcolm 
Canmore,”  one  of  the  early  Kings  of  Scotland, 
while  the  other  shows  his  Consort,  “ Queen 
Margaret,”  who  holds  in  her  hand  a model  of 
Dunfermline  Abbey,  indicative  of  what  she 
did  for  the  Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  In  the 
lower  nicfies,  that  under  King  Malcolm  is  “ Sir 
William  Wallace,”  and  on  his  left  “ King 
Robert  the  Bruce.” 


BATTERSEA  WORKING  MEN’S  DWELL-  : 

INGS  COMPETITION. 

This  is  No.  1 of  the  five  sets  of  plans,  by 
Messrs.  G.  T.  Smith  & Weald,  to  which  the 
first  premium  in  the  above-named  competition 
was  awarded.  . , „ I 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion from  the  architects  in  regard  to  it,  and 
must  refer  the  reader  to  our  own  remarks  on 
the  competition  drawings  in  our  issue  of 
April  26.  . 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Rother 
ham. — The  building  committee  of  the  new 
chapel  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Rother- 
ham met  recently  to  adjudicate  on  competitive 
plans  which  had  been  prepared  by  four  archi- 
tects. After  a long  examination  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot,  when  it  was 
found  there  was  a majority  in  favour  of  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Morley  & Son,  of  Bradford, 
The  second  place,  according  to  vote,  was 
assigned  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  of 
Rotherham.  The  third  in  order  of  preference 
was  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Sheffield. 


THE  BUCCLEUCH  MONUMENT, 
EDINBURGH. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  It  stands  in  the  open  space  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 

The  figure,  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  is 
in  bronze.  The  architectural  detail  of  the 
monument  is  also  in  bronze.  The  sculptured 
panels  represent  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Buccleuch  family,  and  are  by  various  artists. 
The  bucks  surrounding  the  principal  pedestal 
support  shields  displaying  the  heraldry  of  the 
family. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD.  r 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Henson  presiding. 

The  Works  Committee  submitted  an  amended 
statement  showing  that  the  expenditure  in- 
curred in  respect  of  the  erection  and  fitting  up 
of  the  new  laundry,  boiler-house,  and  rain- 
water reservoir  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospita 
had  been  15,323!.  17s.  iod.,  including  balances  of 
:00 1.  due  to  Messrs.  McCormick  & Sons,  100J. 
to  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  and  176/.  19s.  qd.  to 
the  architects.  Of  the  total  sum  of  15,323*1 
17s.  iod.  thus  expended,  9.955^*  8?-  Iod-  had 
been  in  respect  of  Messrs.  McCormick  & Sons 
contract  for  the  building  work,  and  4,586/.  iQs.dd. 
in  respect  of  Messrs.  Bradford’s  contract  for 
laundry  machinery.  The  amount  of  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  14,801/.,  but  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  this  contract,  certain  extras  were 
ordered  and  reported  to  the  managers  from 
time  to  time— such  extra  works  consisting  ot 
328/.  for  improving  the  airing  room  accom- 
modation,  451'-  for  extra  concrete  foundation* 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  laundry 
machinery,  and  394?.  for  a new  trolley  roar 


provision  for  contingencies  in  the  contracl 
partly  met  the  cost  of  these  extra  works,  bu 
on  making  up  the  final  statement  of  accoun 
it  appeared  that  the  amount  sanctioned  by  th< 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  exceedet 


Designs  for  Wall  Papers.— In  the  illustra- 
tion? of  these  given  last  week,  the  “ Japanese  Rose  ” 
design  should  have  been  given  as  “ by  A.  F.  Yigers,” 
not  “ A F.  Rose.”  The  mistake  was  not  ours  ; the 
name  wa3  written  so  on  the  example  sent  to  us. 

Bath  Electric  Light  Works.— On  the  ist 
inst.  Mr.  Bicknell,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Bath  Guildhall 
into  the  application  by  the  Bath  Corporation  for 
power  to  borrow  25,000 /.  in  respect  of  electric  light 
works.  Mr.  J.  AUsebrook  Simon  appeared  for  the 
Corporation,  and  explained  that  12,000/.  of  the 
amount  in  question  was  money  already  expended, 
but  admitted  this  was  a serious  excess  of  sanction, 
which  had  arisen  owing  to  the  Corporation  having 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands.  Mr. 
Teague,  electrical  engineer,  said  the  new  plant 
would  probably  carry  the  city  through  next  and  the 
following  winters,  but  expected  that  in  a year  or 
eighteen  months  they  would  have  to  come  for  a 
loan  for  further  plant.  Mr.  Manville,  electrical 
expert,  said  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  continuous 
current  for  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
to  lay  extensions  in  the  suburban  areas  with  the 
alternating  current,  which  was  better  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  not  with  any  idea  of  making 
the  plant  suitable  for  electric  trams  that  the  con- 
tinuous current  was  being  introduced. 


FOXCOMBE,  NEAR  OXFORD. 

The  illustration  shows  a country  house  not 
entirely  new,  for  the  plan  incorporates  a small 
house  now  occupying  a beautiful  position  on 
Boar's  Hill. 

The  scheme  provides  a large  hall,  with  open 
timber  roof  and  mullioned  windows,  the  stair- 
case and  screen  being  at  one  end  of  this  hall. 
At  the  other  end  are  the  billiard-room  and 
morning  room,  with  bedrooms  above.  These 
latter  are  approached  by  their  own  turret 
stairs  as  well  as  by  a gallery  in  the  hall. 
Bachelors’  rooms  are  provided  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  the  lower  stage  of  which 
forms  a gateway  or  carriage  porch.  The 
building  is  to  be  roofed  with  Colleyweston 
stone. 

Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates  are  the 
architects  ; and  Messrs.  Hayward  & Wooster, 
of  Bath,  are  the  contractors. 

The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


by  522/.  173.  iod. 

The  Board  adopted  the  report.  <J| 

The  Ambulance  Committee  reported  that 
pursuant  to  authority,  they  had  obtained  th 
following  tenders  for  the  erection  at  Leavesdei 
Asylum  of  a bott-room  and  a building  com 

• • . _ 1 : _ ^1. ; rr  rAom  cinrl  accnmm0u3 


prising  a hair-picking  room  and  ^ccomn^| 


OAK  REREDOS,  LEWES. 


The  drawing  shows  the  oak  reredos  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Cliffe,  Lewes, 
Sussex,  together  with  the  panelling  round 
the  sanctuary.  The  space  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  being  somewhat  contracted, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  recess  of  the  east 
window  and  the  reredos  was  set  back  into  the 
recess,  the  treatment  being  continued  at  the 


tion  for  a steam  disinfector,  in  accordance  will 
plans  approved  by  the  Managers  of  the  Loc, 
Government  Board  : — 

Building  Work.  Tonge,  R.  L , Watford,  1,620/ 
Wiggs,  G , Watford,  1,692/.  ; lyler  & White,  Wa 
5s.  id;  Dupont  & Co  Watted  (hr 
tender  I 843/,  4?.  5d.),  1-74^  i°.-  A • Gj&SL 
Hazel],  Islington.  X.,  1,703  . !:!•  9^  . 

H.  B„  Watford,  1,7911.  ; Clark  Bros.,  Watford  (fir 
tender,  1,8731.  ns.  4d-).  1.807/.  101.  8d.  1 WaUJB 
Bower  Tooting,  1,866/.  1 Payne  J.,  Heme  Hem, 
stead,  1.963/.;  Moscrip,  S.  W.,  Willesden  Jnnctio 

-•061/  is  i id.  The  first  advertisement  for  the  bum 

Tng  work  produced  only  three  tenders,  the  lowe 
of  which  was  Mr.  Tonge's  at  1,620,  who  bi 
quently  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  alter 
For  engineering  work  the  tenders  were  . 
Watford  Engineering  Works,  Watford,  1 
Werner,  Pileiderer  & Perkins,  Ltd.,  Legent-squa 
W.C.  214/.;  May.  J.  & F-.  London,  W.C.,  -io 
Dawson  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Stalybndge,  2<>o J0®} 
Potter  United,  Ltd.,  South  Moulton-street,  W 2(x 
Paragon  Heating  Co.,  Birmingham,  ^9*:^; 
& Sons,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W  -7S 
Crittall  & Co.,  Noel-street,  W.,  313/.;  Haden  & Sa 
Trowbridge,  318*  ; Herring  & Son,  Chertsey,  32 
Greenwood  & Co.,  Dobeross,  near  Oldham,  34c 
Fairbrother  & Co.,  Fann-street,  E.C , 347*-: 
side  Foundry  & Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  \ ictor 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  3*7*-;  Crowe  K. 
Manchester,  402/.;  Reed  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Brigh 


Aiancnesrer,  qu.-t.,  usuc  ---  ~ 

445/.;  Thomas  & Taylor.  Ltd.,  London,  N-,45« 
Williams  & Sons,  Cardiff,  460/.;  Esson,  C - Fett 


--  - - —ii  in  tt _ 
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lane,  E.C.,  545/.;  Clarke,  R.,  Featherstone-street, 

E.C.,551*- 

One  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  Com- 
mittee to  re-advertise  for  tenders  for  the 
building  work  was  the  fact  that  the  Engineer’s 
estimate  of  cost  was  1,550/.,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 1,150/.  for  hair  picking  building  and 
400/.  for  bootroom,  or  1,370/.  for  building  work 
and  180/.  for  engineering.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  the  lowest  tender  for  building 
work  was  250/.  higher  than  the  Engineer’s 
estimate  of  1,370/.,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  limited  their 
sanction  to  an  expenditure  of  1,550/.  on  the 
buildings  in  question,  viz.,  1,150/.  for  the  hair- 
picking building  and  400/.  for  the  bootroom, 
which  estimated  amounts  included  engineering 
work,  they  thought  that  before  any  tenders 
were  definitely  accepted,  the  Board’s  consent 
should  be  obtained  to  the  increased  cost.  They, 
therefore,  submitted  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

“That,  provided  the  Local  Government  Board 
consent  to  authorise  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
sum  of  not  less  than  258/.  in  the  provision  of  a hair- 
picking building  and  a boot-room  at  Leavesden 
Asylum,  the  following  tenders  be  accepted  and  the 
seal  of  the  Managers  affixed  to  the  contracts 
Mr.  R.  L.  Tonge.  for  building  work,  1,620 1.  ; the 
Watford  Engineering  Works,  for  engineering  work, 
188/." 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Charles 
Hawksley,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  result 
of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  was 
declared  as  follows : — President,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hawkshaw,  M.  A. ; Vice-Presidents,  Sir  William 
White.  K.C.B.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  Sir  Guilford 
Molesworth,  K.C.I.E,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  ; other  Members  of  Council,  Mr.  James 
Barton  (Dundalk),  Mr.  Horace  Bell,  Mr.  B. 
Hall  Blyth  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  Cuthbert  A.  Brere- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Brown  (Cape  Town),  Mr.  R. 
Elliott  Cooper,  Colonel  R.  E.  B.  Crompton,  Mr. 
Cecil  West  Darley,  Mr.  George  F.  Deacon, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Galbraith,  Mr.  E.  P.  Hannaford 
(Montreal),  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Jebb  (Birmingham),  Dr.  Alexander 
B.  W.  Kennedy,  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis 
(Cardiff),  Mr.  J.  A.  McDonald  (Derby),  Mr. 
William  Matthews.  C.M.G.,  Mr.  William  Shel- 
ford,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Stanley  (Brisbane),  Mr.  John  Strain 
(Glasgow),  Mr.  John  I.  Thornycroft,  Professor 
W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  Mr.  F.  R.  Upcott,  C.S.I., 
Sir  Leader  Williams  (Manchester). 

Society  of  Engineers — At  a meeting  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  White- 
hall, on  May  5,  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  President, 
in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Recent 
Blast-Furnace  Practice,”  by  Mr.  Brierley  D. 
Healey.  The  author  dealt  seriatim  with  the 
plant  and  machinery  of  an  ironworks  from 
the  blast  furnace  to  the  pig-bed  and  slag-re- 
moval appliances,  and  drew  comparisons 
between  old  and  new  methods  of  working, 
showing  what  great  advances  had  been  made 
during  the  past  forty  years  in  blast-furnace 
practice.  For  instance,  the  average  output  of 
British  furnaces  forty  years  ago  was  about  200 
tons  of  pig-iron  per  week,  but  now  it  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  200  tons  per  day,  and  as  much 
as  305  tons  has  been  smelted  in  one  day,  and 
1,735  tons  in  one  week,  at  a modern  works. 
Ttic  author  pointed  out  that  the  production  of 
pig-iron  in  Great  Britain  in  1901  was  7)3^5. 
ions,  whilst  in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  year  it  was  15,878,354  tons.  In  the  year 
1885  Great  Britain  produced  7,415,469  tons,  and 
the  United  States  4.044,526  tons.  The  author 
described  the  latest  improvements^  in  blast- 
furnace plant,  including  the  Ford  and 
Moncur  and  the  Stevenson  and  Evans 
hot-blast  stoves  ; the  Gjers  and  Harrison  tem- 
perature equaliser  ; the  Thwaite-Gardner  blast- 
furnace gas-engine  and  gas-treatment  plant  ; 
the  Foster  tuyere  cooling  system  ; the  author’s 
furnace  hoist  and  charging  hopper  ; the 
Thwaite  blast-furnace  bell-top  ; the  Hawdon 
pig-casting  machine  ; and  the  Dewhurst  slag 
ladle.  He  then  made  some  very  practical 
references  to  the  need  for  utilising  the  by- 
products, and  particularly  to  the  use  of  the 
gases  from  the  blast  furnaces  for  driving  gas- 
engines  for  blowing  purposes  and  for  electric 
lighting  and  power  for  the  minor  machines. 
He  mentioned  a case  where  the  gases  would 


not  burn  in  the  steam  boilers  without  the  help 
of  solid  fuel,  but  which  were  used  in  the  gas 
blowing  engines  at  the  same  works  without 
any  difficulty  whatever.  The  author  showed 
the  importance  of  securing  more  uniform 
temperature  for  the  hot  blast  by  the  use  of 
equalisers,  and  of  increasing  the  output  of 
strongly  built  existing  furnaces  by  slight 
alteration  of  crucible,  and  an  increased 
volume  of  blast  obtainable  from  their 
own  gases.  He  stated  that  the  gas  from  a 
1,500  ton  per  week  furnace  working  on  coke, 
after  allowing  seven-twentieths  for  heating 
the  blast,  900  i.h.p.  for  gas-driven  blowing 
engines,  and  100  i.h.p.  for  charging  the  fur- 
nace and  clearing  away  the  slag,  left  a surplus 
of  5,000  i.h.p.  for  electrical  energy.  That 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  of  an  adjoining  steel 
rolling  mill  of  equal  capacity  to  the  blast- 
furnace output,  and  also  to  provide  for  lighting 
the  works,  offices,  and  workshops.  From 
calculations  submitted  by  the  author  it  was 
assumed  by  him  that  6 i.h.p.  per  hour  was 
obtainable  for  every  ton  of  iron  produced  per 
week  in  coke-fed  furnaces.  From  the  total 
power  thus  ascertained  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  heating  and  compressing  the  blast 
and  for  working  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the 
1,500-ton  example.  He  stated  that  designs 
were  being  prepared  for  the  rebuilding  of  one 
works  in  Staffordshire,  where  a very  special 
feature  will  be  the  absence  of  steam  boilers, 
the  power  obtainable  from  the  furnace  gases 
being  fully  utilised. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society 
of  Architects. — The  twenty-ninth  annual 
Report  of  this  Society  shows  that  the  Society 
now  numbers  104  members,  consisting  of 
eleven  honorary  members,  forty-six  full  mem- 
bers, thirteen  associates,  twenty-one  assistants, 
and  thirteen  pupil  members.  The  very  excel- 
lent address  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  S. 
Perkins  Pick,  on  September  19,  1901,  is  given 
in  full,  and  contains  much  advice  that  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  young  architects.  The 
Report  is  accompanied  by  some  measured 
drawings  of  old  buildings  in  Leicester.  In 
type  and  make-up  it  is  a model  pamphlet  of  its 
kind. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—On  Saturday  last  week  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  visited 
the  Broch  of  Tappoch,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  Torwood,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Larbert.  It  is  one  of  the  few  existing  in  the 
south,  their  chief  locality  being  the  four 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  where  they 
exist  in  some  hundreds,  while  in  the  southern 
counties  there  are  only  about  six  or  eight. 
The  Tappoch  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
brochs,  having  walls  about  22  ft.  thick,  and 
an  external  diameter  of  about  80  ft.,  and  its 
ground  floor  is  absolutely  of  solid  masonry, 
while  it  was  surrounded  by  two  strong  walls, 
of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist.  All 
knowledge  of  this  ancient  structure  was  lost 
till  about  forty  years  ago,  when  its  ruins,  then 
a grassy  mound,  were  explored  and  laid  open 
to  view.  The  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
brochs  has  been  assigned  to  the  four  or  five 
centuries  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  troops  from  Britain.  After  spending 
nearly  an  hour  at  the  Tappoch,  the  party  pr< 
ceeded  across  the  fields  to  visit  the  ancient 
castle  of  Torwoodhead,  built  by  the  Batllies, 
descended  from  the  Baillies  of  Castlecary,  in 
1566,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  on  a finely 
carved  stone  found  in  one  of  the  fie  d dykes. 
The  castle  is  a very  pleasing  example  of  the 
kind  of  house  erected  by  a Scottish  laird  lour 
or  five  centuries  ago,  and  would  even  yet, 
with  a few  alterations  and  improvements, 
make  a most  charming  residence. 


sanctioned  by  the  Council  on  October  10,  1899. 
The  members  of  the  Tribunal  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold  (Chairman),  A.  A. 
Hudson,  and  E.  A.  Gruning. 

Mr.  Cunningham  Glen  and  Mr.  Bethune 
were  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Andrews  for 
the  respondents. 

The  case  for  the  appellants,  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Glen,  showed  that  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett  is 
the  owner  of  the  fees  simple  of  an  estate 
known  as  the  Eltham  Park  Estate,  Eltham, 
which  estate  he  is  gradually  developing  for 
building  purposes.  Upon  such  estate  is  a 
public  carriage  road  or  street,  formed  and  laid 
out  for  carriage  traffic,  known  as  Westmount- 
road,  and  upon  land  adjoining  the  estate  of 
which  the  appellant  is  the  owner  is  another 
street,  which  it  was  contended  had  been 
formed  and  laid  out  for  carriage  traffic.  In 
Februaiy  last,  the  appellant,  through  Mr. 
Stewart,  applied  to  the  London  County  Council 
for  their  sanction  to  lay  out  a new  street 
upon  the  appellant’s  land,  to  be  50  ft.  wide 
throughout,  and  which  would  directly  com- 
municate at  its  southern  end  with  Weslmount- 
road,  and  at  its  northern  end  with  the  other 
unnamed  street  on  the  appellant’s  land.  The 
extension  of  Westmount-road  to  the  Woolwich- 
road  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  new  street 
would,  it  was  urged,  provide  the  occupiers  of 
the  houses  on  the  Eltham  Park  Estate  with  a 
means  of  access  to  Woolwich,  where  the 
majority  of  such  occupiers  are  employed.  The 
grounds  of  the  appeal  were — first,  that  the 
proposed  new  street  would,  at  and  from 
the  time  of  its  forming  and  laying  out,  afford 
direct  communication  between  two  streets 
formed  and  laid  out  for  carriage  traffic ; 
secondly,  that  if  the  new  street  would  not 
afford  such  communication,  it  was  neverthe- 
less unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  respondents 
to  withhold  their  sanction  to  the  formation  and 
laying  out  of  the  new  street.- 

For  the  respondent,  it  was  contended  that 
the  new  street  would  not  afford  direct  com- 
munication between  two  streets  formed  and 
laid  out  for  carriage  traffic.  Mr.  Andrews 
urged  that  the  unnamed  street  which  the  ap- 
pellant relied  upon  as  forming  the  connexion 
was  not  a public  thoroughfare,  but  a mere 
right  of  way. 

After  hearing  evidence  and  investigating 
plans,  the  Tribunal  dismissed  the  appeal,  with 
three  guineas  costs. 


-Scotsman. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 
tribunal  of  appeal  case. 

The  Tribunal  ot  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors  Insti- 
tution, Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  to  hear  an 
appeal  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  under 
Sections  9 and  19  of  the  Act,  against  an _order 
of  the  London  County  Council,  dated  March  -5, 
refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  m continuance  of 
Westmount-road,  Eltham  Park,  Eltham,  and .in 
connexion  therewith  the  abandonment  of  the 
formation  of  a portion  of  Westmount-road,  a. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  4,280/.  for  addi- 
tional plant  in  connexion  with  dust  destructor  ; 
and  1,090/.  for  street  improvement  and  erection 
of  mortuary  ; Battersea  Borough  Council, 
1,460/.  for  sewerage  works  ; Hammersmith 
Borough  Council,  6,000/.  for  erection  of  work- 
ing-class dwellings  ; Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum  District  Managers,  15,300/.  for  build- 
ings and  electric  light  ; Guardians  of  St. 
Olave’s  Union,  17,280 /.  for  works  at  work- 
house  ; and  Guardians  of  St.  George’s  Union, 
27,700/.  for  various  purposes. 

Housing  : Rye  and  Sandwich  Buildings. — 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

“On  |uly  30,  1901,  the  Council  authorised  our 
chairman  (Mr.  Waterlow)  during  the  summer  recess 
to  accept  the  lowest  satisfactory  tender  for  the 
erection  of  a portion  of  Winchelsea-buildings,  Swan- 
lane  site,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  to  be 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  the  Rotherhithe 
and  Ratcliff  tunnel.  In  pursuance  of  tins  authority 
our  chairman  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Holloway  Brothers,  amounting  to  8,122/.  (including 
the  comb-graining  of  internal  wood  work),  and 
on  October  8,  1901,  we  reported  this  fact  to  the 
Council.  Winchelsea-buildings  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  200  persons.  The  plans  of  two 
further  blocks  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
Swan-lane  site  (Rye  and  Sandwich  Buildings)  have 
now  been  prepared  and  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  buildings  will 
nrovide  accommodation  for  a further  400  persons  in 
forty  tenements  of  two  rooms  and  forty  tenements  of 
three  rooms,  and  the  plans  are  exactly  similar  to 
I those  of  Winchelsea-buildings.  It  is  important  that 
the  work  of  erecting  these  dwellings  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  ac- 
commodation may  be  avaiIablebefore.,JSfcCetI"®"tel 
are  actually  made  in  connexion  with  the  tunnel 
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works.  The  architect  advised  us  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  better  terms  would  be  obtained  for  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  than  those  on  which 
Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  had  undertaken  the 
erection  of  Winchelsea-buildings.  We  therefore 
entered  into  communication  with  Messrs.  Holloway 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  would  be 
prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  the  dwellings 
at  the  same  schedule  of  prices  as  that  contained  in 
their  contract  for  Winchelsea-buildings.  The  archi- 
tect has  now  submitted  to  us  bills  of  quantities  priced 
by  Messrs.  Holloway,  and  that  firm  have  intimated 
their  willingness  to  build  Rye  and  Sandwich  build- 
ings for  a sum  of  8,021/.  for  each  block,  or  16,042/. 
in  all,  or  including  the  comb-graining  of  the  internal 
woodwork,  16,184/.  This  is  a reduction  on  the 
tender  for  Winchelsea-buildings  of  30/.  for  each 
block  of  buildings.  The  architect’s  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  amounts  to  16,750/., 
including  460/.  for  architect's  expenses,  supervision, 
quantity  surveyor’s  and  other  fees  and  incidentals. 
We  recommend  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  16,750/., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  in  respect  of 
the  erection  of  Rye  and  Sandwich  buildings,  Swan- 
lane  site,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  to  be 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  the  Rotherhithe  and 
Ratcliff  tunnel,  be  approved.  ( b ) That  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Holloway  Bros,  to  erect  Rye  and  Sandwich 
buildings  for  a sum  of  16,184/.  be  accepted.  . . .” 

It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  that  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  seek  powers  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  sum 
of  50,000 /.  to  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  Westminster  improvement,  in  respect 
of  providing  re-housing  accommodation  on 
the  Millbank  estate  for  persons  of  the  working 
class  displaced  in  connexion  with  the  improve- 
ment. 

New  Technical  Institutes. — The  Technical 
Education  Board  reported  as  follows 

“We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  institutes  at  Poplar  and  Brixton 
belonging  to  the  Council  have  at  last  been  com- 
pleted. The  drawings,  specification,  and  bill  of 
quantities  for  the  Brixton  building  have  been 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee.  The  plans  and 
specification  for  the  Poplar  building  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  quantity  surveyors.  The  exact  scheme 
of  work  at  each  of  these  institutes  is  under  con- 
sideration, but  we  may  say  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  the  L.C.C.  Brixton  Technical  Institute  a centre 
for  practical  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  building  trades,  especially  in  such  branches  as 
require  more  room  than  can  usually  be  assigned  in 
a polytechnic.  The  L.C.C.  Poplar  Technical  Institute 
is  intended  to  serve  chiefly  the  needs  of  a district 
largely  devoted  to  engineering  in  its  several 
branches,  and  to  the  mercantile  marine.  We  hope 
that  both  institutes  may  begin  work  in  October 
1903.” 


List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 
—The  Works  Committee  reported  as  follows, 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  • 

“ The  Council’s  list  of  rates  and  wages  and  hours 
ot  labour  requires  revision  as  regards  the  rate  of 
pay  for  overtime  for  wood-sawyers  and  wood- 
working machinists,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
overtime  rates  included  in  the  revised  working  rules 
for  those  trades.  We  recommend  that  the  rate  of 
pay  for  overtime  for  wood-sawyers  and  wood- 
working machinists  in  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  be  amended  as  follows 
From  6 p m.  to  10  p.m.,  time  and  a-quarter  ; after 
ro  p.m.  double  time ; Saturdays,  noon  to  4 p m 

daTs,  Soub?;  Hmi."  days-  ^ 

Means  of  Escape  hi  Case  of  Fire  from 
Factories  Workshops,  &c.— The  Building  Act 
Committee  reported  that b 
“The  Council  on  December  io,  iqor  nave 
authority  for  the  employment,  until  the  anlual 
revision  of  salaries,  loos,  of  three  additional  sur 
veyors  on  the  unestablished  staff  in  the  factory  and 
workshop  branch  of  the  Architect's  department 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  progress  of  the 

on  which  they  are  engeged.  Shortly  after  S 
passing  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  l8gi  ! 
list  was  received  from  the  Home  nm,.,.  ;°91’  a 

fn^ct  o?°-,hWhal  “W™™*  3S 

SSI  0^hisgnumbte0rlat9salhadthetabte  °'  ,'818 
of ’i.o'ao^cases’to '’be'tn^uhed’hito ^ Ha  ^ "“umber 


work,  and  to  ensure  that  the  more  serious  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  With 
this  object  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a 
preliminary  survey  made  of  all  cases  on  the  Home 
Office  lists  that  had  not  been  dealt  with,  and 
with  the  information  thus  obtained  to  classify  them 
under  three  heads,  viz.  (1)  ‘dangerous  cases;’ 
(2)  ‘ cases  requiring  early  attention  ; ’ (3)  ‘ cases  not 
immediately  urgent.’  The  services  of  the  three 
surveyors  whose  employment  was  authorised  by 
the  Council  on  December  10,  1901,  were  therefore 
utilised  for  this  work,  and  a beginning  was  made  by 
dealing  with  the  cases  in  the  City  district.  Of 
these  all  on  the  original  Home  Office  list,  together 
with  a few  additional  cases  subsequently  reported, 
have  been  inspected,  with  the  result  that  out  of  a 
total  of  212  cases  sixty  have  been  classed  as  ‘dan- 
gerous,’ thirty-six  as  ‘requiring  early  attention,’ 
and  seven  as  ‘not  immediately  urgent.’  In  109 
cases  it  was  found  that  the  premises  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  Section  14  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act,  1901.  Of  these,  ninety-one 
cases  may  be  taken  off  the  list  of  places  to  be  dealt 
with,  but  eighteen  will  require  to  be  watched. 
There  still  remain  816  cases  to  be  inspected  with  a 
view  to  classification,  613  of  these  being  cases  on 
the  original  Home  Office  list,  and  203  being  cases 
outstanding  from  those  subsequently  notified  to  the 
Council.  The  time  spent  on  the  classification  of  the 
212  cases  in  the  City  district  has  been  seven  weeks, 
the  inspections  having  actually  commenced  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  finished  on  April  ri,  1902.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  a considerably  faster  rate  of  progress 
will  be  attained  as  the  result  of  the  experience  that 
the  officers  engaged  on  the  work  have  acquired,  but 
in  order  to  complete  the  classification  and  make 
good  progress  with  the  work  of  dealing  with  the 
urgent  cases,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  services  of 
the  three  temporary  surveyors  at  present  engaged 
on  the  work  should  be  retained  for  at  least  a 
further  period  of  six  months  from  the  revision  of 
salaries,  1902,  and  we  have  sent  a memorandum, to 
the  Establishment  Committee  to  this  effect.” 

Tenders.— It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Mayoh  & Haley  (1,255/.  5s.  6d.) 
for  constructing  camp  sheeting  and  a grid  at 
Pageant’s  Wharf,  Rotherhithe. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  & Co. 
was  accepted,  at  prices  set  out  in  the  schedule, 
for  laying  stoneware  ducts  for  electric  cables 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Council  tramway  between  Westminster  and 
Tooting. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  accept  the  respective 
tenders  of  Messrs.  Seimens,  Bros.,  & Co. 
(3L743J-  !7S-  6d.)  and  the  British  Insulated 
Wire  Co.  (49,499/.  12s.  6d.)  for  the  supply, 
delivery,  and  laying  of  (a)  the  high-tension 
cables  and  (b)  the  low-tension  cables  required 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for 
electrical  traction,  of  the  Council  tramways. 

Tramways. — The  following  recommendation 
of  the  Highways  Committee  was  agreed  to 
“That  the  supplemental  estimate  for  x 1,000/., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ; 
and  that  the  expenditure  be  authorised  of  that  sum, 
in  addition  to  that  of  70,000/.,  authorised  by  the 
Council  on  February  25,  1902,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  for  the 
acquisition,  for  the  sum  of  80,000/.,  by  the  Council 
as  a site  for  an  electricity  generating  station  in  con- 
nexion  with  its  tramways,  of  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.  s interests  in  the  property  known  as  the 
Pimlico  Gasworks,  as  offered  for  sale  by  auction  on 
February  27,  1902.” 

Housing , Poplar.  — The  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  was  agreed  to 
“ That  the  tender  of  Mr.  J?  O.  Richardson, 

TFtaffi  g K°i J-3’720/U  for  the  erection  of  Ottawa 
and  Baflin-buildings,  Preston’s-road  site,  Poplar  be 
accepted  ; that  the  offer  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Richardson  to 
build  the  remaining  four  blocks  of  buildings  on  the 
Preston  s-road  site  at  a reduction  for  all  six  blocks 
ot  5 per  cent,  on  the  prices  contained  in  his  tender 
accepfedreC^°n  °f  0ttawa  and  Baffin-buildings  be 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


. 4 Photographic  Survey  of  Surrey.-A  pro- 
visional Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a photographic  survey  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  with  the  object  of  taking  and 
Eer„vlQg  Permanent  photographs  of  the  sefnery 

ftrit!ycandi  "aturalJhist°ry>  antiquities,  buildings! 
streets,  social  life,  and  public  events  of  the  Surreyof 
to-aay,  as  well  as  the  reproduction  of  old  prints 
maps,  and  records  of  the  Surreyof  the  past  The 
!®  ue.and  int.ei;est  of  such  a record  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, especially  in  the  case  of  Surrey,  than  which 
thprC°fUnty  -S  <;5anSmg  more  rapidly,  and  in  none 

urgent  A1  need  f°r  SUCh  3 surve7  more 
♦hf  1 t-  A meetlD£  was  announced  to  be  held  in 

Town  Half  °f,fhe  Central  Public  Library, 

\ Croydon  (by  permission  of  the  Libraries 

STeTest  eei0an<fo?ay’  9>at  8 *”•’  to  «m££ 
which  WP  carrying  out  this  scheme,  to 

wruen  we  wish  every  success. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
tions under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Whitechapel. — A one-story  addition,  at  the  first 
floor  level,  at  the  rear  of  the  Crown  and  Seven 
Stars  public-house,  Royal  Mint-street,  Whitechapel 
(Messrs.  Shoebridge  & Rising  for  Mrs.  A.  Vinall). — I 
Consent. 

Lines  of  Fron  tage  and  Projections. 

Norwood  f — Houses  on  the  northern  side  of  St. 
Louis-road,  Auckland-hill,  West  Norwood,  between 
St.  Bernard’s-road  and  St.  Gothard’s-road  (Mr.  R. 
Pippette). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Wood  and  slate  porches  at  the  en- 
trances to  six  semi-detached  houses  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Rodenhurst-road,  Clapham  Park 
(Messrs.  Douglas  Young  & Co.). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Phillips  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a one-story  addition  to 
the  Electric  Cable  Works,  Victoria-road,  Charlton, 
was  required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Greenwich. — A one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore-  1 
court  of  No.  491,  Woolwich-road  (formerly  known 
as  No.  1,  Anchor-terrace),  Greenwich  (Mr.  E.  E. 
Wood  for  Mrs.  E.  Mills). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Bay-windows  to  three  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Finchley-road  and  six  houses  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Platt’s-lane,  Hampstead  (Mr. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Hart).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — A house,  with  a shop  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Ardgowan-road,  Hither- 
green,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  Dowanhill-road  (Mr. 

A.  C.  Baker  for  Mr.  J.  Horwood). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. f — A one-story  shop  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Streatham-hill,  Streatham,  at  the 
corner  of  Leigham-court-road  (Mr.  C.  M.  Ouilterfor 
Messrs.  Willoughby  & Co). — Consent. 

Westminster .f — A stone  portico  in  front  of  Staf- 
ford-mansions,  on  the  east  side  of  Stafford-place, 
Buckingham-gate  (Mr.  G.  H.  Gordon).— Consent. 

Battersea. — A temporary  one-story  addition  to  the 
hospital,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  Battersea,  to  abut 
upon  Albert  Bridge-road  (Mr.  A.  Parnacott  for  the 
Trustees  and  Board  of  Management  of  the  National 
Anti-vivisection  Hospital). — Refused. 

1 Lcwisliamf — A house,  with  a shop  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydenham-road,  Lewis-  I 
ham,  to  abut  upon  Sunnydene-street  (Mr.  E.  W.  fl 
Evans). — Refused. 

Strand. — That  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Chevers 
for  permission  to  retain  for  a further  period  an 
iron  and  glass  sign  at  the  Savoy  Palace  public- 
house,  Savoy-street,  Strand,  extending  beyond  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  that  street  be  not 
acceded  to. — Agreed. 

Slrandf — A steel  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
to  the  buffet  and  grillroom  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Charing-cross,  to  overhang  the  footway  of  the 
Strand  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  the  Gordon  Hotels, 
Ltd.). — Refused. 

City. f — An  oriel  window  at  the  Cripplegate  In- 
stitute, Golden-lane,  to  abut  upon  Brackley-street 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond  for  the  Governors  of  the 
Cripplegate  Foundation). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Westminster. — Retention  of  a portion  of  a new 
building  erected  on  the  site  of  No.  7,  St.  Ann-street. 
Westminster,  upon  part  of  St.  Ann-court  (Mr.  E.  I 
Dru  Drury  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Burroughes). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Two-story  cottages  on  the  north  side 
of  Trevithick-street,  Watergate-street,  Deptford 
(Mr.  D.  Young). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — A building  at  Bellamy’s  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe-street,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  W.  Burrell  for 
the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution). — Consent. 

St.  George- in-the-Easl. — A two-story  workshop 
building,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  15A,  17,  and  19,  Great 
Hermitage-street,  Wapping  (Mr.  J.  Parrish  for  Mr. 

A.  W.  Birt). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Kensington,  South. — A four-story  addition  at  No. 

39,  Victoria-road,  South  Kensington,  to  abut  upon 
St.  Alban’s-road  (Messrs.  C.  Saunders  & Son  for  Mr. 

J.  C.  Eno). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of  Building.  I 

Hackney,  Central. — A play-shed  in  the  boys’  play- 
ground of  the  Enfield-road  Schools,  Kingsland,  to 
abut  upon  Hertford-road  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the 
School  Board  for  London). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Battersea. — An  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  roadways  of  new  streets  on  the  north 
side  of  Sheepcote-lane,  Battersea,  were  required  to 
be  clearly  defined  throughout  by  posts  and  rails,  or 
so  otherwise  as  the  Council  might  permit,  and  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  highways,  be  granted 
(Mr.  W.  M.  Wilkins,  for  the  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Battersea). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Rolfe  & Matthews,  sanctioning  the  forma- 
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ition  or  laying  out  of  two  new  streets  for  foot  traffic 
only,  to  lead  from  Addison-road  to  Abbotsbury- 
iroad,  Kensington  (for  Messrs.  Jones  Bros.), — 
Agreed. 

Clapham. — A deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
for  the  formation  of  three  streets  on  the  Springwell 
'Estate,  Clapham  Common,  so  far  as  relates  to  a 
1 diminution  in  the  width  of  a portion  of  Meteor- 
street,  near  its  southern  end  (Mr.  T.  Stanburv). — 
i Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

I Marylebone,  East. — The  steelwork  of  part  of  an 
: electricity  generating  station  in  course  of  erection 
on  a site  on  the  east  side  of  Grove-road,  Maryle- 
bone, between  the  Regent’s  Canal  and  Lodge-place 
I (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  the  Central  Electric  Supply 
: Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A two-story  addition  to  the  gene- 
I rating  station  on  the  south  side  of  The  Causeway, 
; Wandsworth  (Mr.  C.  Thompson  for  the  County  of 
; London  and  Brush  Provincial  Electric  Lighting  Co., 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

' ***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 

i the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

A general  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  28th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of 
I confirming  six  resolutions  duly  submitted  to, 
and  passed  by,  a previous  general  meeting 
I held  on  Monday,  the  14th  ult. 

In  the  result  the  meeting  confirmed  the 
Resolutions  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  but  decided 
that  the  confirmation  of  Resolution  I.,  relating 
to  the  title  “Chartered  Surveyor,”  be  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  and  that  the  question 
involved  in  this  resolution  remain  in  abeyance 
until  steps  had  been  taken  for  ascertaining,  by 
means  of  a circular  letter,  the  views  of  all  the 
members  throughout  the  country. 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday, 
May  22,  at  10  a.m. 

PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS,  I902. 

The  following  Student  Candidates  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  Professional 
Associateship  : — 

L.  H.  Allen,  London  ; C.  E.  Amoore,  Streatham  ; 
§A.  W.  Ashton,  Oswestry ; R.  H.  Barclay,  Clap- 
ham ; J.  D.  Bastable,  Morecambe  ; C.  J.  Berry, 
Wandsworth  Common  ; F.  E.  Blunt,  Liverpool  ; 
tB.  A.  Boyton,  Old  Fulham  ; R.  W.  Brealey,  Leek  ; 
S.  L.  Broad,  Woolwich  ; C.  V.  Chilwell,  London  ; 
H.  F.  Cobb,  Higham,  Kent ; R.  H.  Coker,  London  ; 
H.  C.  Cole,  London  ; J.  B.  Densham,  Purley  ; C.  H. 
Dinwiddy,  ;London  ; C.  H.  Donne,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ; F.  A.  Drake,  Woking ; C.  J.  Elgar, 
Dover ; F.  Fletcher,  London  ; C.  G.  French, 
London;  P.  F.  Gleed,  London;  H.  Hanson, 
Huddersfield  ; R.  V.  Heathcott,  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith  ; R.  C.  Holbeche,  Birmingham  ; H.  How, 
London  } G.  P.  Insley,  Bournemouth  ; R.  S.  Jack- 
son,  Sittingbourne  ; F.  W.  Jeffery,  Hastings  ; R.  C. 
Jonas,  London  ; L.  N.  Knox,  London  ; F.  B.  Lang, 
Plymouth  ; R.  B.  Lees,  Congleton  ; M.  L.  Lyon, 
London ; *E.  Meacher,  Salisbury  ; C.  IJ.  Moss, 
London  ; P.  W.  Mullins,  London  ; J.  Murtough, 
Portsea  ; F.  I.  Neame,  Faversham  ; A.  D.  Orchard, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche  ; H.  B.  Owen,  Newcastle,  Staffs  ; 
M.  H.  D.  Parsons,  Exeter ; W.  H.  M.  Patti3on, 
Witham  ; H.  W.  Pavitt,  London  ; D.  W.  Perkin. 
Tavistock  ; H.  de  L.  Reany,  London  ; C.  C.  Reed, 
Driffield  ; H.  T.  Richardson,  London  ; A.  H.  Rip- 
pengal,  Croydon  ; W.  S.  V.  Sansom,  Colchester  ; 
L.  E.  Shone,  Whitchurch,  Salop ; C.  H.  Smith, 
Caine,  Wiltshire  ; S.  A.  Smith,  Monkseaton  ; E.  C. 
Steere,  Richmond  ; W.  C.  Symes,  London  ; V.  A. 
Taylor,  Croydon ; E.  T.  Taylor,  Lytham  ; H.  G. 
Tidey,  London  ; S.  G.  Turner,  London  ; W.  A. 
Walker,  Long  Ashton  ; E.  J.  Ward,  London  ; A.  H. 
Wells,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ; F.  C.  Wheeler,  London  ; 
A.  V.  White,  Portsmouth  ; H.  W.  Witton,  Towces- 
ter  ; J.  L.  Whytehead,  Warminster  ; C.  A.  Young. 
London  ; H.  O.  Young,  Rock  Ferry  ; J.  G.  Wood, 
Warlingham. 

The  following  non-student  candidates  have 
also  passed  the  Examination  for  the  Profes- 
sional Associateship  : — 

G.  M.  Adams,  London  ; H.  C.  Amies,  Exeter  ; 
J.  H.  J.  Appleby,  Fareham  ; W.  H.  Bamford,:London  ; 
J.  J.  Banks,  Kendal  ; H.  F.  Berry,  Southend-on- 
Sea  ; C.  G.  Blore,  Canterbury  ; H.  J.  Boazman, 
Penrith  ; C.  V.  Boulton,  London  ; H.  C.  Bradshaw, 
Eye  ; F.  H.  Bramlev,  Sheffield  ; C.  H.  Brown, 
Walton-on-Thames  ; j.  C.  Brown,  Kendal  ; W.  H. 
Brown,  London : J.  Burnett,  Atherstone ; W.  E. 
Candy,  Warebam  ;’  A.  B.  Carr,  Bramall  Park,  near 
Stockport  ; A.  W.  Champernowne,  Totnes ; J. 
Chandler.  Edenbridge  ; E.  S.  D.  Cocke,  London  ; 
P.  Crabtree,  Mytholmroyd  ; L.  W.  David,  Llandaff ; 
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A.  J.  Dawkins,  London ; A.  C.  Driver,  London  ; 

E.  G.  Drower,  London  ; M.  C.  Duchesne,  Slough  ; 
S.  Fitch,  High  Wycombe  ; C.  J.  Fowler,  London  ; 
K.  G.  Gairdner,  London  ; J.  J.  Gillies,  Carlisle ; 

R.  H.  Goodchild,  East  Dereham  ; A.  T.  Groves, 
London ; F.  E.  Hale,  Salisbury  ; +J.  T.  C.  Hazle- 
dine,  Shrewsbury  ; J.  L.  Heath,  Newbury,  Berks  ; 

F.  G.  Hennell,  London  ; P.  W.  Home,  London  ; 
E.  A.  Huskinson,  Epperstone,  Notts  ; H.  H.  James, 
Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire ; A.  F.  Johnstone, 
Eastbourne  ; A.  E.  Jones,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire  ; 
J.  R.  Jones,  Swansea  ; R.  C.  Jull,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 
J.  D.  Keele,  London  ; A.  J.  Lambert,  London  ; R.  S. 
Lander,  London  ; H.  N.  S.  Langton,  B.A  , London  ; 
C.  P.  Lawrence,  Nuneaton ; A.  P.  Lunn,  Ponte- 
fract ; W.  V.  Lush,  Croydon  ; T.  E.  Marks, 
Keighley  ; G.  E.  Marshall,  Sheffield  ; H.  W.  Mason, 
Barnes  ; P.  T.  Maw,  Nutfield  ; P.  J.  May,  Saxmund- 
ham ; W.  F.  Merritt,  Blackheath  ; P.  Millar, 
Southampton  ; H.  J.  Moody,  Folkestone  ; D.  W. 
Morse,  London ; J.  N.  Neill,  Leeds ; B.  New- 
man, London  ; C.  R.  K.  Newington,  Lewes ; 

S.  Parkhouse,  London ; H.  Parkinson,  London ; 
A.  E.  Parry,  London  ; T.  G.  Pearson,  Barrow-in- 
Furness  ; G.  F.  J.  Peters,  Great  Bookham  ; H.  E. 
Pollock-Hodsole,  Hollesley  Bay ; H.  Pritchard, 
Cardiff  ; F.  W.  Randell,  Swansea  ; B.  A.  Rhodes, 
Kirkburton,  near  Huddersfield ; H.  Richardson 
London  ; G.  W.  Ruddle,  London  ; W.  C.  Sainsbury, 
London  ; I.  Sanders,  Southampton  ; E.  Simm, 
Osbaldislone,  near  Blackburn  ; A.  J.  Slater,  Ipswich; 
W.  Smalley,  London  ; A K.  Smith,  London  ; A.  T. 
Smith.  Bradford ; C.  P.  Smith,  London  ; F.  E. 
Spalding,  London  ; O.  F.  Stenning,  London  ; J.  E.  H. 
Stooke,  Hereford  ; P.  J.  Symmons,  London  ; E.  F. 
Terry,  Ashstead  ; P.  H.  Thomas,  London  ; R.  W. 
Thomas,  Exeter  ; L.  Tysoe,  Richmond  ; A.  C. 
Vickers.  London  ; E.  W.  Watt,  Hollesley  Bay  ; 
A.  R.  Watts,  Edenbridge  ; R.  R.  Waugh,  Hollesley 
Bay  ; H.  Whitaker,  Farnham  ; A.  Whittington- 
Cooper,  London ; C.  Wilks,  London  ; F.  W. 
Williams,  Wallington  ; F.  Willoughby,  Merstham  ; 
C.  Worden,  Plymouth  ; A.  E.  Wright,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

Scottish  Candidates. 

T.  Canch,  St.  Andrews;  D.  McLean,  jun.,  Golspie, 
Sutherlandshire  ; G.  W.  Orr,  Kilmarnock. 

The  following  Professional  Associates  have 
passed  the  Fellowship  Examination  in  Division 

IV.  : — 

W.  R.  Baldwin-Wiseman,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; 

G.  Beken,  Jun.,  London  ; W.  R.  Bingham,  Rich- 
mond ; T.  S.  Bliss,  Bicester ; H.  Bowden,  London  ; 

H.  C.  Brierley,  Troy,  Mon.  ; F.  Brown,  London  ; 
S.  J.  Chesterton,  London  ; L.  E.  Clarke,  Falfield, 
Gloucestershire  ; R.  Cobb,  Higham,  near  Rochester  ; 
C.  N.  Cook,  London  ; G.  A.  Cooper,  London  ; J.  R. 
Corbett,  Manchester  ; G.  E.  Cragg,  Manchester  ; 
J.  G.  M.  Davies,  Preston  ; R.  H.  A.  Delves,  Dublin  ; 
R.  A.  E.  Every-Claytoc,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcester  ; 
A.  C.  S.  Fowler,  Chingford  ; E.  Fox,  Bournemouth  ; 
R.  F.  L.  Freeman,  Ramsgate  ; W.  Hider,  London  ; 
E.  R.  Hinchsliff,  Barry,  Glam.  ; M.  P.  Holmes, 
London  ; H.  C.  Hood,  London  ; P.  R.  Hopkins, 
London  ; M.  Hoskins,  Swansea  ; A.  F.  Howland, 
Amersham ; J.  W.  Humphreys-Davies,  London  ; 
A.  R.  Kelly,  London  ; W.  F.  Langridge,  Tunbridge 
Wells  ; H.  Lisney,  London ; A.  W.  H.  Loveless, 
London  ; H.  D.  Lynes,  Corwen,  N.  Wales ; A.  W. 
Martin,  London  ; D.  B.  Maxwell,  Ipswich  ; S.  G. 
Meacher,  Collingham,  near  Newark  ; S.  A.  Parnwell, 
London  ; J.  S.  Petch,  Leyburn  ; A.  E.  Petter, 
Bristol  ; F.  W.  H.  Pinsent,  London  ; G.  Pinson, 
Birmingham  ; G.  L.  Pottier,  Walthamstow  ; S.  L. 
Sandell,  Bromley  ; J.  K.  Stephens,  Holywood,  co. 
Down  ; E.  R.  Stoneham,  Erith  ; A.  E.  Terry,  Lon- 
don ; A.  F.  A.  Trehearne,  London  ; F.  M.  L.  Walsh, 
London  ; T.  J.  Walter,  Bournemouth  ; H.  P.  Ward, 
Redhill  ; G.  F.  Weatherill,  Otley  ; H.  S.  Webber, 
Maidenhead  ; A.  S.  West,  London  ; U ||  M.  L. 
Wheldon,  York ; G.  J.  Whitten,  Tenby  ; E.  J. 
Wilson,  London  ; W.  B.  Wright,  London  ; A.  Wyatt, 
Portchester. 

Scottish  Candidate. 

J.  C.  Peace,  Falkirk. 

The  following  candidates  have  passed  the 
direct  Fellowship  Examination  in  Division 

V.  : — 

S.  Coope,  Farnworth,  Lancashire  ; A.  J.  Cooper, 
Curragh  Camp,  Kildare  ; J.  W.  V.  Hibbert,  London  ; 
R.  H.  Thorp,  Hull. 

Eight  candidates  not  included  in  the  above 
list  passed  the  examination  in  Divisions  II.  and 
III.  as  a whole,  but  failed  in  their  typical 
subject. 

Sixteen  candidates  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion as  a whole  in  Divisions  IV.  and  V.,  also 
failed  to  pass  their  typical  subject. 

Eight  out  of  thirty-nine  candidates  in  the 
various  divisions  who  came  up  for  re-examina- 
tion in  their  typical  subject  have  failed  again 
this  year. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  G.  & T.  Earle,  of  Hull,  send  us  a 
pamphlet  describing  the  standard  methods  of 
testing  cement  adopted  in  the  testing-rooms  in 
connexion  with  their  works.  After  details  of 
the  tests  adopted,  we  find  a few  pages  setting 
forth  the  various  pitfalls  besetting  the  path  of 
the  inexperienced  investigator.  A good  deal 
of  useful  and  interesting  information  is  given 
in  the  book,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  on  the  bookshelf  of  the  archi- 
tect’s office. 

Messrs.  Adams  & Co.  send  us  their  1901 
catalogue  of  sanitary  fittings,  &c.  It  is  well 
printed,  and  contains  upwards  of  a hundred 
excellent  illustrations  (reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs) of  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  single  and 
multiple  water-closets,  urinals,  flush-tanks, 
disconnecting  and  intercepting  traps,  and  other 
sanitary  apparatus.  A word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  this  firm  for  the  artistic  character  of 
the  designs  for  lavatories,  closets  and  other 
fittings.  Printed  ornament  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  pottery  is  plain  glazed,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  distinction  is  obtained  by 
graceful  outlines  and  by  simple  broadly- 
designed  conventional  patterns  in  very  low 
relief.  Among  the  novelties  we  notice  some 
divisions  for  closet-compartments  ; these  have 
cast-iron  pillars,  grooved  to  receive  marble, 
slate  or  “ opaline  ” slabs,  and  are  supplied  with 
or  without  dwarf  wood  doors.  Water-closets 
form  an  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  and 
include  single  closets  and  latrines  of  various 
kinds ; wash-out  and  valve  closets,  are  not 
shown,  and  this  elimination  of  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  apparatus  is  a commendable 
feature.  The  “ Insular  ” enclosed  tip-up  lava- 
tory deserves  mention  ; it  is  made  entirely  of 
glazed  “ titanite,”  and  is  in  shape  very  similar 
to  a pedestal  water-closet ; other  lavatories 
have  standing  wastes  and  overflows  placed  in 
recesses  at  the  back  of  the  basins,  so  that  every 
part  can  be  easily  cleaned.  We  cannot  notice 
all  the  interesting  fittings  illustrated,  but  may 
say  that  nearly  all  bear  evidence  of  careful 
thought  and  intelligent  design.  The  catalogue 
is  one  to  keep  and  use. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Bolding 
& Sons  their  apparently-new  but  undated  cata- 
logue of  sanitary  fittings,  drainage  apparatus, 
and  plumbers’  goods.  Valve-closets  occupy 
the  place  of  honour,  and  are  followed  by 
siphonic  and  wash-down  closets  of  various 
kinds,  some  having  lead  traps.  A good  assort- 
ment of  closet-cisterns  is  shown.  Among  the 
lavatories  are  some  interesting  examples,  such 
as  the  independent  hexagonal  marble  lavatory 
with  six  basins,  but  the  illustrations  scarcely 
do  justice  to  the  fittings  ; all  the  overflows 
appear  to  be  of  the  secret  standing-waste  type, 
or  the  ordinary  porcelain  grate.  The  wood- 
work of  some  of  the  cabinet  lavatories  is  fussy 
and  inappropriate,  and  the  cast-iron  standard 
lavatories  with  mirrors  are  extremely  ugly.  A 
special  feature  is  made  of  copper  baths  for 
houses  and  hospitals,  but  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel.  Among  the  other  contents  are 
sinks  for  houses  and  hospitals,  slop-sinks, 
“urinettes”  for  women’s  use  in  public  con- 
veniences, water  taps,  steam  fittings,  pumps, 
lead  traps,  dustbins  and  shoots,  and  rainwater 
goods.  The  drainage  section  contains  some 
good  grease  traps  of  the  flushing-rim  type,  and 
a valuable  series  of  illustrations  on  cast-iron 
drainage.  The  manhole-channels  and  many 
of  the  stoneware  and  iron  gullies  are  also  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  The  catalogue  is 
of  the  ordinary  trade  kind,  but  will  prove  use- 
ful as  a work  of  reference  for  architects  and 
plumbers.  It  is  furnished  with  a complete 
index,  and  is  well  printed. 

A catalogue  of  a much  more  heterogeneous 
character  is  that  of  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Thomas, 
& Co.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  (containing  492  pages)  includes 
stoves,  fire-grates,  mantels,  and  cooking 
ranges  ; the  second  (272  pages)  deals  with 
“sanitary  goods,”  “rain-water  goods,”  stable 
fittings,  railings,  and  gates,  and  “builders’ 
sundries”;  and  the  third  (280  pages)  com- 
prises ironmongery,  brass  foundry,  bells, 
workmen’s  tools,  paints,  varnishes,  &c.  In 
all  these  pages  it  would  be  strange  if  some- 
thing of  interest  could  not  be  found.  Among 
the  mantel-registers  and  chimney-pieces  are 
some  good  designs,  but  they  are  almost  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  bad  and  indifferent  specimens. 
How  is  it  that  ironfounders  are  content  with 
such  a low  standard  of  design  ? Their  one  desire 
appears  to  be  to  cover  every  square  inch 
with  ornament,  however  debased  or  meaning- 
less it  may  be.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
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that  in  many  cases  the  illustrations  in  this 
catalogue  are  more  like  caricatures  than  true 
representations.  The  sanitary  fittings  are, 
almost  without  exception,  of  commonplace 
character.  In  the  section  on  builders’  iron- 
mongery no  fewer  than  twenty-three  pages 
are  devoted  to  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  “Coburn’’  patent  door-hangers— a meri- 
torious American  invention  for  sliding-doors 
and  partitions.  Space  would  fail  us  to  mention 
even  a tithe  of  the  articles  illustrated  in  this 
catalogue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  few 
fittings  required  in  a building  of  which  some 
examples  cannot  be  found  within  its  covers, 
but  it  is  a trade  catalogue  of  ordinary  type, 
suitable  perhaps  for  the  firm’s  purpose,  but 
entirely  lacking  in  distinction. 

Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  & Co.  send  us  a 
handsomely  got-up  pamphlet  containing  photo- 
graphic views  of  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  of  a high-class  and  by 
good  architects,  in  which  the  Fawcett  fire- 
proof floor  has  been  used.  It  forms  a testi- 
mony to  the  favour  which  this  floor,  made  by 
an  English  firm,  is  finding  in  America. 

The  Woolpit  Brick  Company  (Woolpit, 
Suffolk)  send  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
red  and  white  moulded  and  ornamental  bricks. 
The  ornamental  designs  are  not  quite  what 
would  satisfy  architects,  though  some  of  them 
may  work  in  effectively  as  diapers.  The 
moulded  bricks  show  good  and  effective 
mouldings  in  considerable  variety. 

The  Medmenham  Pottery  send  us  a pamphlet 
containing  a description  and  illustrations  of 
their  decorative  work  in  pottery  and  tiles, 
which  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Conrad  Dressier,  whose  name  is  in  itself  a 
guarantee  that  this  is  a pottery  for  carrying 
out  really  artistic  work.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  their  pamphlet  may  best  explain 
their  system  and  the  objects  they  keep  in 
view  : — 


the  material  is  largely  automatic,  and  seems  to 
be  simple  and  cleanly. 

Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  of  Salford,  sends 
us  an  illustrated  prospectus  of  the  Mather- 
Reynolds  high-lift  centrifugal  pump,  now  in 
extensive  use  for  mine,  well,  dock,  fire,  and 
irrigation  purposes.  The  essential  feature  of 
this  pump  is  that  it  consists  of  one  or  more 
sets  of  vanes,  each  in  its  own  chamber.  So 
the  delivery  pressure  of  the  liquid  varies 
directly  as  the  number  of  chambers  used. 
While  the  lift  of  an  ordinary  centrifugal  pump 
does  not  exceed,  say,  50  ft.,  the  most  recent 
form  of  this  special  type  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing water  against  a head  of  200  ft.  with  a 
single  chamber. 

Messrs.  Wallach  Bros.,  of  London,  send  us 
a price  list  of  safety  and  labour-saving  appli- 
ances, amongst  which  we  notice  a handy- 
1 looking  whitewashing  machine,  also  available 
for  fire-extinguishing  purposes  in  case  of  need. 
Steps  for  overhead  shafting,  with  various  safety 
devices,  are  also  illustrated,  these  being  appli- 
ances of  a kind  that  might  always  be  included 
in  specifications  relating  to  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  hospital,  laundries,  and  other 
places  where  shafting  is  used. 

Messrs.  Jacobs  Brothers  & Co.  (London  and 
Antwerp)  send  us  their  price-list  of  metals, 
window-glass,  iron  and  steel  rolled  rods,  rolled 
steel  joists,  steel  wire,  &c. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Design  of  Structures.  A Practical 
Treatise.  By  S.  Anglin,  C.E.  Third  edition. 
(Charles  Griffin  & Co.) 

Antique  Works  of  Art  from  Benin. 
Collected  by  Lieut.-General  l’itt-Rivers.  (Printed 
privately. ) 


Correspondence. 


“The  Medmenham  Pottery  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  producing  architectura'  pottery  and  tiles 
possessing  individuality  in  design  and  execution. 
We  have  felt  that,  in  order  to  reach  this  aim,  we 
must  place  ourselves  in  conditions  approximating 
those  of  the  old  potteries  whose  ware  delighted  and 
inspired  us.  We  therefore  established  our  pottery 
right  away  in  the  country.  We  use  our  Marlow 
materials  as  much  as  possible  and  employ  village 
workpeople.  These  elements  are  allowed  to  in- 
fluence our  work  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Our  tiles  are  made  in  two  ways,  either  in  plastic 
clay,  entirely  by  hand,  or  pressed  in  a more  me- 
chanical fashion.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  same 
patterns  and  the  same  methods  of  colouring  by 
hand  are  used.  The  plastic  tile,  although  having 
more  the  effect  of  old  work,  is  not  so  suitable  to 
modern  conditions,  which  demand  greater  correct- 
ness of  form  and  exactness  of  size.  Architects  can 
have  which  they  like.” 


1 ne  tiles  being  all  made  in  multiples  of  th 
square  inch,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  makin 
up  various  designs  from  the  separate  element 
The  designs  shown  in  the  catalogue  are  all  < 
good  and  artistic  character.  Architects’  ow 
designs  can  be  carried  out  at  a slight! 
increased  rate.  The  Potteries  are  situate 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Marlow,  and  th 
proprietors  invite  the  visits  of  architects  an 
others  who  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Messrs.  James  Smith  & Co.,  Timb< 
Merchants,  send  a small  pamphlet,  usefi 
chiefly  to  contractors,  of  their  present  stock  « 
deals,  battens,  floorings,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith  & Co.  send  us  a 
illustrated  catalogue  of  their  moulded  ar 
carved  wood  chimneypieces,  together  wit 
illustrations  of  other  more  elaborate  woi 
which  they  have  carried  out  for  various  arch 
tccts.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  ui 
quail  lied  praise  to  this  catalogue.  The  desigi 
for  chimneypieces  are  all  in  good  taste  ar 
appear  to  be  very  well  executed  ; the  illu 
t rations  are  also  exceedingly  artistic  in  styl 
It  is  not  often  that  we  receive  a catalogue  . 
artistic  furniture  which  is  so  satisfactory  ; 
this. 

Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling,  of  London  ar 
Liverpool,  send  us  a pamphlet  describing  tt 
btirling  refuse  destructor,  built  under  tl 
patents  of  Mr.  Liversedge,  A. M. I. C.E.  Th 
particular  type  of  destructor  is  a compour 
furnace  having  at  least  two  cells,  each  with 
drying  hearth,  while  between  the  two  is 
supplementary  chamber  where  combustion 
completed  and  dust  is  deposited.  An  illustr; 

tion  at  t4ttPaiIMhlet  Sh°WS  the  new  insta11 
. ■ iuA  Manor>  Where  the  refuse 
by  a lra"sP°rler  to  an  overhead  storat 
and  charging  shoot.  This  method  of  handlir 


THE  “LIGHT”  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  recent  years  probably  no  question  has 
caused  more  annoyance,  trouble,  and  expense  to 
architects  and  their  clients  than  that  of  ‘ light." 
Building  after  building  is  brought  to  a standstill, 
and  ca3e  after  case  comes  into  the  law  courts,  with- 
out apparently  any  definite  or  precise  rules  being 
laid  down.  This  is  doubtless  to  the  benefit  of  the 
legal  profession,  but  much  against  the  interests  of 
the  architectural  profession,  and  as  a matter  of 
justice  to  the  public  certain  rules  ought  to  be  laid 
down,  which  would  at  least  minimise  the  evil. 
Special  cases,  of  course,  there  must  always  be, 
which  possibly  no  written  rules  could  or  would 
cover,  but  many  of  the  ordinary  cases  cropping  up 
might  absolutely  be  avoided  if  certain  definite  and 
common-sense  rules  were  made,  and  recognised  as 
binding. 

For  instance,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
laying  down  a fixed  law  that  if  a street  is  a certain 
width  the  owners  on  both  sides  are  entitled  to  build 
up  to  a certain  height  proportionate  to  the  width  of 
the  street,  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  this  was 
recognised  in  law,  every  owner  of  land  or  old  build- 
ings in  such  a street  would  know  precisely  how  high 
he  was  absolutely  entitled  to  build  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. If  the  width  of  the  street  allowed  for  a legal 
height  of,  say,  40  ft.,  no  action  could  then  be  brought 
against  any  owner  building  up  to  this  height,  even  if  a 
pre-existing  building  had  only  been  15  ft.  high,  or  the 
ground  had  previously  been  unbuilt  upon.  A definite 
law  of  this  sort  would  at  least  save  a lot  of  litiga- 
tion which  now  take3  place,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  possible.  Of  course,  it  would  not  prevent  a 
building  being  taken  higher,  when  the  right  already 
exists,  nor  would  it  really  limit  the  height  of  any 
other  building  ; but  it  would  at  least  be  a starting 
point  from  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  by 
an  opposite  owner,  and  many  disputes  which  are 
now  possible  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

In  other  words,  such  a law  would  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  might  lead  to  other  certain 
delinements,  and  at  least  minimise  the  present 
uncertain  condition  of  affairs.  The  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a matter  like  this  settled  lies  in  the  taking 
of  the  initiative.  In  Parliament  there  are  few 
architects,  but  many  lawyers,  and  the  latter  would, 
of  course,  have  no  interest  in  taking  up  the  subject ; 
but  there  are  many  architectural  societies  in 
England,  and  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
matter  up  seriously  and  work  it  through,  practical 
proof  would  be  given  that  they  are  of  some  use 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 

Common  Sense. 


- - jniiiiJO  ijnui, 

•On  the  2nd  inst.  three  iron  screens  between 
a ches  leading  into  the  Lady  Chapel,  St.  Fait 
Stoke  Newington,  were  dedicated.  These  h; 
been  put  up  as  a memorial  to  the  late  James  Broc 
who  was  many  years  churchwarden  of  the  chui 
They  were  designed  by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Mai 
Brooks,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 
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PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 

Chapter  17. — Some  Examples  of  Drainage 
Schemes. 

HHERE  is  no  stock  pattern  for  drainage 
schemes.  Buildings  differ  in  size, 
arrangement,  and  purpose,  and  in 
their  relative  levels  and  positions  with  regard 
to  the  sewers,  and  the  drains  must  also  differ. 
A few  typical  examples  may,  however,  be  of 
service.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  drawings  to  a large  scale,  but 
the  illustrations  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  the 
general  lines  on  which  drains  may  be  planned.  , 
As  a rule,  an  architect  is  compelled  to  consider 
economy,  but  it  is  certainly  an  error  of  judg- 
ment to  scamp  the  drains  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  pretentious  ornament  above  ground. 
Drains  ought  always  to  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  reasonably  efficient, 
although,  of  course,  the  design  and  construe-  i 
tion  cannot  in  every  case  be  of  the  best.  The 
drains  from  farm  buildings,  for  example,  need 
not  be  so  costly  as  those  of  a mansion.  But 
econom}'  ought  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  Building  owners  are  gradually 
learning  that  a little  additional  money  spent  on 
drains  is  not  only  a good  investment  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  but  is  also  cheaper  in 
the  end.  The  omission  of  manholes  in  a 
drainage  system  reduces  the  initial  cost,  but 
the  first  stoppage  of  the  drain  may  entail  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  the  original  saving, 
and  much  annoyance  besides. 

Economy  must  be  carefully  studied  in  work- 
men’s cottages.  Two  plans  may  be  adopted. 

In  the  one,  the  drains  of  each  house  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  other  houses,  and  have 
separate  connexions  with  the  sewer.  In  the 
other,  a "combined  ” main  drain  receives  the 
branches  from  a number  of  houses.  The  law 
relating  to  combined  drains  of  this  kind  has 
already  been  stated,  and  Local  Authorities  are 
now  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  such 
combined  drains  are  technically  “sewers,”  for 
the  repair  of  which  the  authorities  are  liable. 
Provincial  Authorities,  which  have  not  adopted 
PartHI.  of  the  P.H.A.  Amendment  Act,  1890,  2 
sometimes,  therefore,  refuse,  in  self-defence,  to 
pass  plans  showing  combined  drains.  The 
writer  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  some 
cases  in  getting  such  plans  approved. 

If  the  separate  system  is  adopted  each 
house-drain  ought  to  be  intercepted  from  the 
sewer  by  means  of  an  intercepting  trap,  above 
which  a pipe-shaft  must  be  carried  up  and 
finished  with  an  air-inlet  grate  at  or  above  the  ; 
surface  of  the  ground.  Unless  there  is  an 
internal  water-closet,  the  drain  does  not  as  a I 
rule  require  any  other  ventilation.  Where  an 
internal  water-closet  is  provided,  the  soil-pipe 
must  be  utilised  as  a ventilating  shaft.  The 
drains  in  this  class  of  property  are  usually  so 
short  that  more  than  one  opening  for  air  is 
unnecessary.  Fig  80  shows  this  arrangement, 
W being  the  trapped  sink-gully,  W.C.  the 
water-closet,  and  I.T.  the  intercepting  trap  and 
air-shaft  ; some  authorities  allow  the  trap  to 
be  placed  under  the  footpath  of  the  back 
street  as  shown,  while  others  require  it  to  be 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  house.  The  rainwater- 
pipes  discharge  over  the  sink  gullies. 

In  fig.  81,  a combined  scheme  of  drainage 
for  a row  of  cottages  is  shown  ; WW  are  the 
trapped  sink  gullies  ; W.C.,  W.C.  the  water- 
closets  ; I.C.  the  ventilated  intercepting 
chamber  and  trap  ; M.  an  inspection-chamber 
at  the  head  of  the  combined  drain,  fitted  with 
an  airtight  cover  ; and  Y.P.  a ventilating  pipe 
carried  up  the  wall  of  the  house  and  termi- 
nated by  a copper  wire  guard  above  the  caves 
or  ridge.  This  arrangement  is  somewhat 
more  costly  than  the  other  for  a small  number 
of  houses,  but  it  is  more  easily  cleansed  and 
more  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  intercepting 
chamber  is  placed  under  the  footpath  of  the 
street,  this  position  having  been  adopted  by 
the  writer  in  many  cases  and  approved  by  the 
authorities.  In  some  districts  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  lowest  house,  and  if 
this  position  is  adopted  it  is  better  that  the 
branch  drain  from  the  water-closet  of  that  I 
house  should  open  directly  into  the  chamber, 
and  not  be  connected  to  the  main  drain. 

In  houses  of  this  class  the  only  drain  inlets  ' 
on  the  front  of  the  building  are,  as  a rule,  from 
rainwater  pipes.  It  is  generally  considered 
sufficient  to  disconnect  these  by  means  of 
suitable  gully-traps,  and  to  run  the  drains  to 
the  sewer  without  interception.  A combined 
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drain  is  often  more  economical,  an  intercepting 
trap  and  air-shaft  being  fixed  in  it  before  its 
connexion  with  the  sewer.  Where  the  sepa- 
rate system  of  sewerage  is  adopted  the  rain- 
water drains  from  the  front  of  the  building 
must  be  connected  to  the  surface-water  sewer  ; 
those  from  the  back  are  often,  though  not 
invariably,  permitted  to  enter  the  sewage 
conduits. 

In  the  case  of  a group  of  houses  in  the 
middle  of  a long  row,  without  back  street  or 
passage,  a single  combined  drain  may  be  laid 
under  one  of  the  houses  from  back  to  front. 
This  will  be  more  economical  and  more 
generally  satisfactory  than  a separate  drain  for 
each  house.  The  pipes  under  the  building 
must  be  of  cast-iron,  and  an  inspection- 
chamber  must  be  provided  at  each  end.  No 
connexion  must  be  made  with  this  pipe  under 
the  building,  and  none  if  possible  between  the 


two  chambers.  Ah  typical  arrangement  is 
shown  in  fig.  82.  The  drains  from  rainwater- 
pipes  and  waste-pipes  are,  where  possible, 
carried  to  gully-traps  (G.T.)  ventilated  on  the 
inlet  side  ; the  drains  above  these  traps  are 
shown  bv  thick  dotted  lines,  and  have  un- 
trapped “shoes”  at  the  inlets,  so  that  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  current  of  air  alonf 
drain.  The  sink  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
bath  and  lavatory  on  the  first  floorare  served 
by  the  same  waste-water  shoe  (W)  m each 
case.  Manholes  I and  2 (Ml  and  M2)  are 
junction-chambers  with  airtight  covers,  and 
are  ventilated  by  the  soil-pipes  (S.P.)  of  the 
two  end  houses.  Lampholes  with  airtight 
covers  may  be  fixed  at  these  points  to  reduce 
the  cost,  but  are  not  as  satisfactory.  Man 
hole  3 (M3)  is  essential,  and,  like  manholes  i 
and  2^  must  have  an  airtight  cover  ; d rs  venh- 
lated  by  the  soil-pipes  of  the  two  middle 


houses.  The  intercepting  chamber  (t.C.)  must 
be  ventilated  by  means  of  a perforated  cover, 
or  by  a pipe-shaft  and  grating  fixed  to  the 
garden  wall  ; an  intercepting  trap  with  airtight 
cleansing  arm  must  be  fixed  at  the  nutlet  of  the 
chamber  to  intercept  the  drains  from  the  sewer. 
The  drain  between  manhole  3 and  the  inter- 
cepting chamber  must  be  of  cast-iron,  and  may 
with  advantage  be  entirely  surrounded  with 

concrete  ; the  diameter  of  this  and  the  other 
drains  must  be  in  accordance  with  local  by- 
laws but  a 5-in.  main  and  4-in.  branches  are 
large  enough  for  all  the  sewage  and  rainwater 
arising  from  these  premises. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  82  is  not  tne 
only  one  which  may  be  adopted  The  drain 
from  Mi  may  be  intercepted  from  M3  by  means 
of  a ventilated  trap  near  the  latter,  so  that  this 
section  of  the  drains  is  intercepted  and  sepa- 
rately ventilated.  Similarly  the  three  drains 
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entering  M3  from  the  right  may  be  collected 
to  a small  junction  chamber,  and  there  inter- 
cepted. Such  duplication  of  traps,  however 
advantageous  it  may  be  in  preventing  air  from 
entering  the  branch  drains  from  the  main,  is 
unnecessary  in  a small  system  of  this  kind.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  nearly  all  stoppages 
of  drains  occur  at  traps,  and  the  aim  of  the 
architect  ought  to  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  fittings  as  much  as  can  safely  be  done. 

A system  of  drainage  for  a single  house  in 
the  middle  of  a row  is  shown  in  fig.  83.  In 
this  house  the  water-closets  are  arranged 
above  each  other,  and  one  soil-pipe  (S.P.) 
serves  for  them  and  the  slop-sink.  The  water- 
closets  adjoin  a central  area.  The  London 
County  Council  by-laws  specify  that  at  least 
one  wall  of  a new  internal  water-closet  must 
be  an  external  wall,  and  must  “ abut  im- 
mediately upon  the  street,  or  upon  a yard  or 
garden  or  open  space  of  not  less  than  100 
square  fed  of  superficial  area,  measured 
horizontally  at  a point  below  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  such  closet."  The  area  in  the  illus- 
tration fulfils  this  condition.  An  external 
water-closet  “ below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  approached  directly  from  an  area  or  other 
open  space  available  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation ” will  be  approved  if  the  open  space 
contains  at  least  40  superficial  feet,  and  is  not 
less  than  5 ft.  wide,  and  not  covered  otherwise 
than  by  a grating  or  railing.  The  manhole 
(Mi)  at  the  head  of  the  drain  receives  the 
branch  from  the  trapped  gully  (R.  and  W.),  to 
which  the  waste  water  from  the  scullery 
sinks  and  dressing-room  lavatory,  and  the  rain- 
water from  the  main  roof  are  led.  This  gully 
may  be  a grease-gully, automatically  flushed  from 
a tank,  which  may  with  advantage  be  fixed 
in  the  scullery  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
water.  The  manhole  has  an  air-tight  cover, 
and  a ventilating  pipe  (V.P.)  is  carried  up  the 
wall  of  the  building  to  a suitable  point  above 
the  eaves  or  ridge.  As  an  alternative  arrange- 
ment, the  drain  from  Mt  to  Ma  may  be 
intercepted  near  the  latter,  an  opening  for  air 
being  provided  at  each  end  ; the  air  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  drainage  system  will  thus  be 
prevented  from  passing  along  the  upper  drain. 
The  waste-water  gully  (W.  and  R.)  in  the  area 
receives  the  discharges  from  three  pipes,  (1) 
wastepipe  of  butler’s  sink,  (2)  main  external 
wastepipe  from  lavatories  and  baths,  and  (3) 
rainwater  pipe.  The  drains  from  these  and 
from  the  rainwater  gully  (R)  are  taken  to  the 
manhole  or  junction  chamber  (M2),  which  is 
provided  with  an  airtight  cover.  The  inter- 
cepting chamber  (I.C.)  is  constructed  in  the 
front  area,  and  has  an  airtight  cover  and  an 
airpipe  (A.P.)  fixed  to  the  front  wall  of  the  area 
and  finished  with  a grating  about  a foot  above 
the  ground.  Surface-water  is  collected  by  the 
trapped  gully  (S.W.).  The  drains  from  Mi  to 
I.C.  ought  in  any  case  to  be  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  same  material  may  with  advantage  be  used 
for  the  branch  drains. 

The  country-house  and  stables  shown  in 
fig.  84  have  two  sets  of  drains,  those  from  the 
carriage  drive,  &c  (not  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion) being  taken  to  old  field -drains.  The 
drainage  has  been  carried  out  at  two  different 
times,  on  account  of  additions  having  been 
made  to  the  house,  and  the  drawing  does  not 
in  every  detail  represent  the  work  as  executed, 
d he  servants  water-closet  is  on  the  ground 
floor  at  S.P.  1.  The  second  soil-pipe  (S.  P.  2) 
serves  water-closets  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors.  The  third  soil-pipe  (S.  P.  3)  is  from  the 
slop-sink  inserted  during  the  recent  additions, 
and  the  waste  water-gully  near  this  (W.  & R.) 
receives  the  waste  pipe  from  the  new  servants’ 
bath  and  lavatory,  as  well  as  a rainwater-pipe. 
S.W.isa  surface-water  gully  at  the  bottom  of 
a small  area.  The  channel  C alongside  the 
small  projection  at  the  back  of  the  house  con- 
veys  ram  water  from  the  pipe  at  R to  the  gully 
at  W,  vvhich  receives  the  wastes  from 


drainage  system.  A word  about  stable-gullies 
may  noc  be  out  of  place  in  this  connexion. 
Many  of  the  gullies  supplied  even  by  well- 
known  makers  of  stable-fittings  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Some  have  merely  an  oblong 
opening  in  the  side,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  make  a watertight  joint  between 
the  gully  and  the  drain.  Others  have  a pro- 
jecting outlet,  rectangular  in  cross  section, 
designed  for  fitting  into  a hole  of  similar  shape 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  drain-pipe  ; this  joint  also 
is  difficult  to  make  watertight,  and  deposits  are 
almost  certain  to  occur,  as  the  sewage  enters  the 
drain  at  right  angles  to  the  flow.  Many  gullies 
are  of  the  dip  type  with  square  corners,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  kept  clean.  A stable  gully 
ought  to  have  the  same  general  shape  as  an 
ordinary  gully-trap,  the  outlet  being  circular  ; 
it  may  have  a perforated  receptacle  to  retain 
litter,  or  may  be  fitted  with  an  upper  and  lower 
grating,  the  latter  being  above  the  standing 
water  and  having  small  openings,  so  that  large 
pieces  of  litter  will  be  retained. 

The  intercepting  chamber  (I.C.,  fig.  84)  has  a 
perforated  cover  ; the  other  manholes  have  air- 
tight covers.  The  branch  drains  from  the  rain- 
water pipes  on  the  front  and  end  of  the  house 
are  connected  to  pipe-junctions  in  the  main 
drain,  junction-chambers  not  being  necessary 
for  such  drains. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Lilly. — The  death  has  just  occurred 
at  Plank  House,  Gillingham,  Dorset,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Parkes  Lilly,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The 
deceased  came  to  Gillingham  in  1857,  and,  as  the 
agent  of  Brassey  & Co.,  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  Salisbury  to  Yeovil  branch  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway.  Apart 
from  this  particular  work,  he  had  considerable 
experience  in  railway  construction  in  Belgium  and 
elsewhere.  He  devised  the  water-supply  scheme 
at  Rolls  Bridge,  which  has  proved  quite  a boon  to 
residents  in  the  Wyke  district.  He  owned  the 
stone  quarries  at  Chilmark,  having  works  at  Tisbury 
station. — Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal. 


u ti  ; . 7 — wastes  irom  a 

® ?‘nk  ^n.d  lavatory  on  the  ground  floor 
and  a bath  and  lavatory  on  the  first  floor.  The 
drains  at  the  back  of  the  house  might  have 
been  intercepted  from  the  main  by  means  of 
an  intercepting  trap  placed  in  M4  or  in  a small 
chamber  to  the  left  of  M5.  4 311 

The  stab]e-drain  from  M2  to  M;  is  in  a 
straight  lme.  The  main  stable-drain  runs 
under  the  floor  from  Mr  to  M2,  the  branch- 
drains  being  connected  by  means  of  pipe- 
junctions.  The  head  of  the  drain  receives  the 
rainwater  from  the  back  of  the  roof and  sur- 
face-water from  the  channel  C ; these  waters 

(VP6!  £ b“Sh  f6.  drain'  A ventilating-pipe 
fV  p ) is  shown  to  be  carried  up  the  wall  from 
Mi  in  order  to  ventilate  this  branch  of  the 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Horwich.— The  new 
church  is  situated  on  a site  near  Chorley  New-road, 
and  the  portion  completed  consists  of  nave,  side 
aisles,  vestries,  and  temporary  chancel,  leaving 
transepts,  side  chapel,  chancel,  and  east  end  to  be 
added  at  some  future  time.  The  present  part  pro- 
vides about  600  sittings,  which  number  will  be 
largely  increased  when  the  church  is  completed. 
In  the  basement,  a large  parish  room  is  provided, 
also  lavatories,  &c.  Externally  the  building  is  built 
of  local  brick,  with  red  Ruabon  terra-cotta  dress- 
ings, and  North  Country  green  slates  with  red  ridge 
The  windows  are  filled  with  lead  glazing  of  orna- 
mental design,  and  the  clearstory  walls  are  finished 
with  rough  cast,  the  lower  walls  being  faced  with 
pressed  brick  with  internal  dressings  of  red  Rainhill 
stone.  The  inside  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine,  left  un- 
varnished, the  inner  boarded  ceilings,  which  will  be 
waggon-shaped,  being  left  to  be  carried  out  at  some 
future  time.  The  floors  of  passages  to  aisles  are  of 
red  Ruabon  tiles,  and  the  main  entrances  are  at  the 
west  end,  internal  screens  of  pitchpine  filled  with 
lead  glazing  being  provided  to  each.  It  is  proposed 
to  seat  with  chairs  for  the  present,  and  the  lighting 
is  by  ornamental  pendants  hung  from  the  nave 
arcading,  and  incandescent  light  is  to  be  used.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system 
aud  has  teen  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Crook,  of 
Poitou.  The  temporary  chancel  is  of  the  required 
size,  and  13  separated  from  the  nave  by  temporary 
chance1  arches  the  two  side  bays  of  which  are 
tilled  in  with  low  pitchpine  screens  of  suitable 
design.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works 
are  Messrs.  Moore  Bros.,  of  Rawtenstall,  their  sub- 
contractors  being  Mr.  T.  C.  Cowpe,  of  Rawtenstall, 
plastering  and  painting  ; Mr.  Wm.  Shaw  Farn- 
Th  M “‘“Ik  “r-,  Wm-  Witter.  Bolton,  plumbing  ; 
and  Messrs.  Walmsley  & Co.,  Preston,  lead  glazing. 

Jbe  Ik  7, 5 been  carriei1  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Knill 
Freeman,  of  Bolton  and  Manchester 
Restoration  of  Felton  Church,  Northum- 
the  2Slh  ult"  the  ancient  parish 
Tht  ?..  * I ‘ , IVcas  re0Pened  after  restoration. 
nnH  H,  a°°  ft  the  church  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Hicks,  Diocesan 
Surveyor.  A structure  which  was  erected  siztv 
years  ago  has  been  removed,  and  a new  wall  built 
on  the  old  foundation.  Three  new  tracery  windows 
bunt  the°  MSertld’  uand  “ new  vratry  has  been 
orean  chamh  vestry  havlnS  b«»  converted  into  an 
organ  chamber,  with  a view  to  having  a larger 
organ  m future.  A new  leaden  roof  has  been  fifed 
throughout,  and  there  have  been  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  chancel;  and  the  improve- 
ments include  a new  boiler,  a heating  apparatus 
incandescent  lights,  a new  lectern  and  credence 
rn«le’  Jc“!t'ewer«  and  other  church  furniture  The 
cost  of  the  renovation  has  been  over  i,oool. 


Church,  Walworth.— The  new  church  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  at  Walworth  will  be  a thank3- 
giving  church  for  conversions  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  called  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Francis  Tasker.  Messrs.  N. 
Gough  & Co.,  of  Hendon,  are  the  builders. 

St.  James’s  United  Free  Church,  Kilmal- 
colm, Renfrew.— The  new  St.  James’3  United 
tree  Church,  Kilmalcolm,  will,  at  the  outset,  seat  a 
C^g^eSati°n  °f  °ver  6o°’  while  a gallery  can  be 
added  to  accommodate  some  200  more.  The  church 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Leiper,  R.SA 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  10,000/. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Leigh- 
ROAD  Westclief-ON-Sea.— The  opening  of  this 
church  took  place  recently.  The  church  is  designed 
in  Late  Perpendicular  Gothic,  freely  treated,  and 
is  faced  with  red  bricks  externally,  the  dressing 
and  tracery  being  of  white  Costessey  work.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  green  slates.  The  main 
gable  is  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  a dwarf  octagonal 
turret  and  on  the  other  by  a square  tower,  the  latter 
terminating  in  a spirelet.  The  church  is  designed 
for  future  deep  double  transepts,  but  these  are  at 
present  only  erected  to  a depth  of  a few  feet. 
School  and  class  rooms  are  provided  for  in  the 
future.  The  present  portion  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Battley,  Sons,  & Holness,  Old  Kent-road, 
S.E.,  the  contract  amount  being  2,124/.  The 
architects,  whose  designs  were  accepted  in  com- 
petition, are  Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer 
Baines,  Clement’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Chapel  for  Carnkie  Bible  Christians,  Corn- 
wall.—a new  Bible  Christian  Methodist  Chapel 
was  opened  recently  at  Carnkie,  a village  midway 
between  Helston  and  Falmouth.  Internally  the 
chapel  measures  43  ft.  by  32  ft.  6 in.,  and  it  has  an 
orchestra  with  provision  for  a large  choir  and  an 
organ.  A vestry  for  the  minister  is  arranged  on 
one  side  of  the  orchestra,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
there  is  one  for  the  choir.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect,  Redruth 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Thornton 
Leicestershire. — The  new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  and  schools  at  Thornton  were  opened 
recently.  The  church  is  planned  to  seat  250  adults, 
and  has  an  organ  and  choir  gallery  behind  the 
rostrum.  A f schoolroom  with  a vestry  and  class- 
room, and  kitchen  and  other  accommodation, 
adjoins  in  the  rear.  The  style  is  late  Gothic,  and 
the  walls  are  of  Ellistown  red  bricks  with  dressings 
of  Derbyshire  stone.  The  principal  features  in  the 
front  are  a five-light  stone  traceried  window,  and  a 
turret,  with  lead-covered  spire.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be  about 
2,000/.  Messrs.  Tait  & Herbert  were  the  architects. 

Board  Schools,  Salford. — Memorial-stones 
were  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  of  two  of  the  schools 
which  the  Salford  School  Board  are  erecting  in  the 
borough,  one  in  Tootal-road,  Weaste,  and  the  other 
off  Regent-road,  in  West  Peel-street.  The  school 
at  Tootal-road  is  arranged  in  three  departments, 
the  accommodation  being  for  395  infants,  440  boys, 
and  440  girls.  Each  department  is  provided  with 
a central  hall,  with  seven  classrooms  leading  out  of 
it.  There  is  also  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
cookery,  laundry-work,  and  manual  instruction. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  15,73s/.  The 
design,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Stelfox,  of  Manchester,  is  English  Renaissance  in 
style.  The  second  school  is  being  erected  to  replace 
two  existing  buildings  which  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  school 
will  consist  of  two  departments,  one  “ mixed  ” for 
450  children  and  the  other  for  327  infants.  The 
planB  of  the  school  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 

J.  B.  Broadbent,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
8,747^- 

New  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties,  New- 
CASTLE-on-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties  (which  is  to  be  erected 
in  Newgate-street,  Newcastle,  taking  in  the  whole 
of  the  existing  site  and  a considerable  area  adjoin- 
ing) has  just  been  laid.  The  architect  of  the  new 
building  is  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  London.  The 
present  Empire,  including  the  Scotch  Arms  Hotel, 
and  the  property  to  the  right  and  left,  which  has 
been  acquired,  will  be  pulled  down.  A portion  of 
the  stone  front  will  remain,  but  to  this  will  be  added 
a large  building  carried  above  the  existing  frontage 
and  terminating  in  towers.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a glass  shelter  along  the  whole  of  the  front,  and  the 
side  road  will  be  similarly  protected  for  patrons  of 
the  pit  and  gallery.  All  the  available  area  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  new  buildings.  The  ground  floor 
or  pit,  instead  of  being  approached  by  a staircase  as 
at  present,  will  be  slightly  lowered  below  the  street 
level.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  new  theatre 
will  be  from  Newgate  street.  The  new  theatre  will 
be  heated  by  means  of  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  stage  will  be  60  ft.  wide  and  50  ft. 
deep. 

Alterations  to  the  Prince’s  Theatre, 
Bristol. — Extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
are  now  in  progress  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Bristol. 

The  alterations  have  been  planned  by  Mr.  Frank 
Matcham,  of  London. 

Proposed  Central  Fire  Brigade  Station, 
Dublin.— On  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  Cowan,  Chief 
Engineering  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  City  Hall  with  refer- 
ence to  an  application  made  by  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction 
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wo  loans,  one  of  25,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
Central  Fire  Brigade  Station  at  the  corner  of  Tara- 
Itreet  and  Great  Brunswick-street,  the  second  loan 
Applied  for  being  one  of  10,000/.  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  advances  under  the  Small  Dwell- 
ings Acquisition  Act  of  1899.  Mr.  C.  J.  McCarthy, 
City  Architect,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  central  station. 

Baths,  Heckmondwike.  — New  baths  were 
jipened  at  Heckmondwike  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
paths  are  a section  of  a suite  of  buildings  which 
also  embrace  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  fire 
station.  The  former  comprise  a manager’s  house 
ind  office,  laundry,  four  first-class  slipper  and  a 
:imilar  number  of  vapour  and  douch  baths,  eight 
lecond-class  baths  of  each  variety,  and  fifty-eight 
‘rain  baths”;  a plunge  bath  for  adults,  75  ft.  by 
;o  ft.,  another  small  one  for  children,  together 
with  Turkish  baths,  and  the  necessary  cooling  and 
ihampooing  rooms.  The  steam  required  for  the 
paths  is  supplied  from  the  electric  lighting  station. 
The  premises  have  been  erected  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Saville,  Surveyor  to  the  Council, 
inder  whose  superintendence  the  works  have  been 
larried  out. 

Museum,  Cardiff. — A series  of  plans  for  the 
new  museum  in  the  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  was 
approved  for  recommendation  to  the  Corporation 
py  the  Museum  Committee  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  E. 
Seward,  who  prepared  the  plans,  said  he  would 
ceep  in  view  the  necessity  for  harmony  with  other 
buildings  in  the  park. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Bedford. — The  new  in- 
fectious diseases  isolation  hospital  for  the  Bedford 
Rural  District  Council  is  situated  on  the  lower  slope 
pf  Oakley  or  Milton  Hill,  a short  distance  beyond 
Blapham  and  off  the  road  leading  thence  to  Milton 
Ernest.  Mr.  H.  Young  has  been  the  architect ; and 
;he  tender  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Coleman,  builder,  was 
iccepted  for  the  work.  The  contract  price  was 
M43*. 

New  Schools,  Marple. — New  schools  are  now 
n course  of  erection  in  connexion  with  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Marple.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  inst.  The  accommodation  is  for 
500  children,  the  cost  being  about  7/.  per  child, 
;xclusive  of  the  land  and  furnishing.  Messrs. 
Robinson  & Sons,  of  Hyde,  are  the  contractors  ; the 
irchitects  being  Messrs.  J.  Hunt&  Son,  of  Stockport. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Reservoir,  Lancaster. — The  Lancaster  Cor- 
poration have  just  completed  the  waterworks 
indertaking,  which  was  begun  in  1854,  by  the 
ppening  of  the  Blea  Tarn  storage  reservoir.  The 
lew  reservoir  has  a holding  capacity  of  120,000,000 
(allons,  and  is  now  full.  It  has  been  constructed 
inder  the  superintendence  of  fttr.  John  Cook, 
borough  Surveyor  and  water  engineer  to  the  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  James  Mansergh,  C.E , the  original 
ingineer  for  the  Lancaster  Waterworks,  being 
:onsulting  engineer  for  the  present  extension.  The 
istimated  cost  was  61,000/.,  but  the  reservoir  has 
leen  constructed  for  about  9,000/.  less  than  the  esci- 
nate,  and  the  holding  capacity  has  been  increased 
iy  20,000,000  gallons  beyond  what  was  originally 
atended. 

Sanitary  Works  at  Buckingham  Palace.— 
'he  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements 
irhich  were  carried  out  at  Buckingham  Palace  by 
he  officials  of  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  a few 
ears  ago  have  been  thoroughly  inspected  and 
ested  by  Professor  Corfield,  M.D.,  the  Consulting 
ianitary  Adviser  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  who  has 
eported  “ that  the  drainage  arrangements  have 
een  very  well  planned  and  carried  out,  and  reflect 
redit  on  all  concerned  with  them.”  He  has,  how- 
ver,  suggested  a number  of  improvements  in  the 
anitary  arrangements  generally,  the  most  impor- 
ant  of  which  have  been  already  carried  out  under 
is  supervision  and  to  his  satisfaction.  The  re- 
minder, which  consist  chiefly  of  certain  rearrange- 
ments, will  be  carried  out  in  the  autumn. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — An  exhibition  of  decorative  art,  ancient 
nd  modern,  is  shortly  .to  be  opened  in  the  Pavilion 

Iar3an  at  the  Louvre. The  Municipality  of 

lorbeil  has  opened  a competition  for  the  rebuilding 

f the  Hotel  de  Ville. The  Fine  Arts  Depart- 

aent  has  commissioned  M.  Yperman,  a painter 
ttached  to  the  Commission  des  Monuments 
listoriques,  to  make  a careful  restored  copy  of  the 
resco  by  Simone  Memmi  on  the  gable  of  Notre 

lame  des  Doms  at  Avignon. The  Corporation 

f Nantes  have  voted  a sum  of  1,346,000  fr.  for  the 
arrying  out  of  various  architectural  works,  in- 
luding  the  building  of  a school  of  drawing  for  the 

pwn  and  district. The  Municipality  of  Lyons 

ave  decided  on  the  creation  of  a new  public  place, 
rnamcnted  with  trees,  at  the  junction  of  the  Avenue 

e Saxe  with  the  Avenue  des  Ponts. Works  for 

ie  extension  of  the  port  are  shortly  to  be  com- 

lenced  at  Nice. Some  fine  ancient  mosaics  have 

een  discovered  during  some  excavations  in  the 
eighbourhood  of  Arles.  One  of  them,  about  10  ft. 
>ng,  represents  the  carrying  off  of  Europa.  The 
rchacological  Society  of  Provence  is  directing  the 
scavations. The  jury  in  the  competition  opened 


at  Lilas  for  the  laying  out  of  a public  square  there 
has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Beva-re,  the 
second  to  M.  Durand,  and  the  third  to  M. 

Chesnay. An  international  exhibition  of  art 

is  to  be  held  at  Lille  from  the  end  of  the 

present  month  to  September. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  of  Laurent 
Grandfils,  a sculptor  who  obtained  some  reputation 
in  the  exhibitions  under  the  Second  Empire.  He 
had  been,  for  forty  years,  Professor  of  Sculpture  at 
the  Academie  of  Valenciennes,  and  among  his  pupils 
there  were  Crauk,  Hiolle,  Carpeaux,  and  other  well- 

known  artists. M.  Felix  Vionnois,  formerly 

Architect  to  the  Department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  has  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  a pupil  of  Ginain 
and  of  • Hippolyte  Lebas,  and  had  obtained  the 
Achille  Leclerc  prize  in  1S69  and  the  Blouet  prize  in 
1S70,  and  a medal  in  the  Salon  of  1873.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  the  Moaument  de  la  Defense 
at  Dijon,  the  restoration  of  the  Palai3  de  Justice  of 
the  same  town,  and  a number  of  buildings  in  and 
around  Paris. 

India. — A new  railway  station  is  being  erected  at 
Mooltan  cantonment  to  replace  the  old  Sind, 
Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Railway  station. The  Dis- 

trict Board  of  Backergunge  is  preparing  a scheme 

for  a railway  line  from  Barisal  to  Palhardi. 

Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the  Port  and 

Shipping  Office  in  Calcutta. A large  block  of 

model  dwellings  recently  erected  in  Elgin-road, 
Calcutta,  has  just  been  opened  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  The  new  building  contains 
sixty-seven  rooms,  each  12  ft.  square,  and  is  of 
three  stories.  When  the  whole  dwellings  scheme  is 
completed  it  is  believed  that  the  health  of  the  city 

will  be  considerably  improved. The  Viceroy 

has  accepted  the  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Banks  Gwyther,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  the  Delhi  Art 
Exhibition.  The  design  provides  for  a large 
carriage  porch,  from  which  a spacious  entrance 
hall  is  reached.  Ranges  of  artisans’  stalls 
run  round  the  outside  of  the  exhibition  building. 
The  offices,  storage-rooms,  &c.,  are  situated 
opposite  the  public  entrance.  On  the  upper  floor  a 
hall  and  band-gallery  is  to  be  situated,  as  well  as  a 

broad  promenade. The  additions  to  the  public 

offices  in  Rangoon  have  cost  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  water-supply  scheme  for  Amritsar  munici- 
pality is  estimated  to  cost  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  the  local  authorities  have  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Indian  Government  to  carry  out  the 
work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Herbert  Clarke,  civil  engineer,  has  removed 
his  offices  from  S,  Grant's-lane,  Boston  (Lincoln- 
shire), to  Church-lane,  in  the  same  town. Mr.  E. 

Harding  Payne,  architect,  has  removed  his  offices 
from  No.  28,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  to  No.  11, 

in  the  same  street Mr.  Christopher  M.  Shiner, 

architect,  has  removed  his  offices  from  93,  Bond- 
court,  Walbrook,  to  6,  7,  and  8,  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

Exhibitions  : Wolverhampton  and  Cork. — 
On  the  ist  inst.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  opened  an 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Wolverhampton, 
which  has  been  promoted  at  a cost  of  100,000/.  On 
the  same  day  Cork  International  Exhibition  was 
opened. 

The  Simplon  Tunnel.— According  to  an  official 
despatch  received  at  the  British  Foreign  Office,  the 
piercing  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  on  the  Italian  side 
has  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  shape 
of  water,  the  flow  of  which  amounts  to  over  11,000 
gallons  a minute.  This  occurred  nearly  six  months 
ago,  and  since  then  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  boring.  The  contractors  recently 
issued  a statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the 
water  itself  that  has  interfered  with  the  boring,  but 
the  decomposed  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  pierced  and 
the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  tunnel  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. They  say  they  have  still  a good  margin  of 
time  in  hand,  and  that  they  feel  sure  of  being  able 
to  complete  the  work  within  the  period  stipulated 
by  the  contract,  namely,  by  May  13,  1904,  unless 
other  unforeseen  difficulties  should  arise.  The 
piercing  on  the  Swiss  side  has  proceeded  uninterrup- 
tedly. 

Proposed  Abolition  of  the  City  Architect- 
ship,  Aberdeen. — A meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  Burgh 
Surveyor’s  Department  was  held  on  the  31st  ult. 
The  meeting  decided  on  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  City  Architect.  For  this  purpose  they  resolved 
to  ask  the  Burgh  Surveyor  to  draw  up  a report 
showing  what  extra  staff  he  would  require  in  his 
office  in  order  to  enable  him  to  overtake  the  work 
at  present  performed  by  the  City  Architect.  The 
finding  of  the  Committee  was  unanimous. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Strike  of  Labourers  in  the  Stourbridge 
Building  Trade.— The  bricklayers'  labourers  in 
the  building  trade  in  Stourbridge  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  within  an  area  of  three  miles 
came  out  on  strike  on  the  ist  inst.  for  an  advance 
of  wages.  They  have  not  had  a standard  rate  of 
wages  hitherto,  and  ask  all  round  for  5$d.  an  hour, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  an  advance  of  id. 


per  hour.  The  bricklayers  and  carpenters  in  the 
district  have  also  been  asking  for  an  advance,  but 
the  Employers’  Association  have  just  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  bricklayers  and,  practically, 
also  with  the  carpenters.  The  questions  raised  in 
their  case  have  for  the  most  part  been  a matter  of 
the  arrangement  of  working  rules. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  TRADE  UNION  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  Read  v.  The  Friendly  Society  of 
Operative  Stonemasons  and  Others  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr.  Justice  Darling, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  for 
judgment  on  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  the 
decision  of  the  Judge  of  the  Ipswich  County  Court 
giving  judgment  for  the  defendants. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  brought  the  present  action 
against  the  defendants  for  damages  for  wrongfully 
and  maliciously  inducing  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright, 
of  Ipswich,  to  break  a contract  of  apprenticeship  by 
which  plaintiff  was  bound  to  them  for  three  years 
as  a stonemason.  The  apprenticeship  deed  was 
dated  June  1,  1900,  at  which  date  the  plaintiff  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  By  this  deed  plaintiff 
covenanted  to  serve  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  for  the 
term  of  three  years  at  the  wages  of  153.  a week,  his 
employers  covenanting,  on  the  other  hand,  to  teach 
him  the  trade.  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  and  the 
men  employed  by  them  were  members  of  the  defen- 
dant Society.  The  masters  and  men  had  drawn 
up  certain  rules,  which  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright 
had  agreed  to  and  signed.  Rule  6,  which  applied 
to  Ipswich  and  district,  was  to  the  following 
effect  “ Apprentices. — That  boys  entering  the 

trade  shall  not  work  more  than  three  months 
without  being  legally  bound  apprentice,  and  in  no 
case  to  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  except 
masons’  sons  and  stepsons.  Employers  to  have  one 
apprentice  to  every  four  masons  on  an  average." 
At  a lodge  meeting  of  the  defendant  Society  on 
August  13,  1901,  a resolution  was  passed  that  if  the 
plaintiff  started  work  for  his  firm  as  a mason,  one 
of  their  employees  was  to  report  the  fact  in  two 
hours.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Society 
from  August  13,  1900,  to  May  20,  1901,  Messrs. 
Wigg  & Wright  failed  to  employ  Read  as  a 
stonemason,  or  to  teach  him  the  trade ; but 
Read  continued  to  do  the  work  of  a labourer. 
On  May  20,  1901,  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  considered  the  firm’s  action  an 
infringement  of  Rule  6 and  stating  that  if  Read 
started  working  at  the  trade  they  were  compelled 
to  protest  against  the  firm  for  introducing  an 
individual  not  of  the  trade,  and  that  the  Society  had 
under  their  general  rule  empowered  their  members 
working  for  the  firm  to  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter.  It  was  admitted  by  the  defendants  that 
“ to  take  prompt  action  ” meant  that  the  men  in  the 
firm's  employ  should  give  two  hours’  notice  and 
leave  their  employ  if  they  thought  fit.  The  County 
Court  Judge  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of 
action  against  the  defendants,  who  had  acted  bona 
fide  in  the  interest  of  the  Society,  and  from  no  im- 
proper motive,  even  though  their  interpretation 
of  the  rule  might  not  be  correct.  From  this 
decision  the  plaintiff  now  appealed. 

The  arguments  on  the  appeal  by  Mr.  Henle  for 
the  appellant  (plaintiff),  and  Mr.  Chester-Jones  for 
the  respondents  (defendants),  concluded  on  the  16th 
ult.,  when  judgment  was  reserved. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  read  his  judgment,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  he  thought  that  the  County 
Court  Judge  had  come  to  a wrong  conclusion,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a new  trial.  The  plaintiff,  by 
virtue  of  the  contract  he  had  entered  into,  had  the 
right  to  demand  that  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  should 
teach  him  the  trade,  and  to  interfere  with  that  right 
might  give  a cause  of  action  against  those  who  did 
so.  It  had  been  argued  for  the  defendants  that  they 
were  justified  in  what  they  did  because  they  had 
entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright 
themselves,  the  terms  of  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  contract  between  that  firm  and  the  plaintiff. 
It  might  be  that  a person,  or  many  persons  acting 
in  concert,  had  a right  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of 
a contract  entered  into  with  him  or  them,  even 
though  the  consequence  of  such  fulfilment  necessi- 
tated him  who  performed  it  breaking  a contract 
made  by  him  with  somebody  else.  But  the  contract 
the  defendants  set  up  was  one  which,  if  proved, 
might,  by  reason  of  its  being  in  restraint  of  trade, 
be  incapable  of  being  enforced,  and  in  that  case 
there  could  be  no  sufficient  justification  to  seek  to 
hold  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  to  it.  There  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  whether  there  was  a 
contract  between  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  and  the 
defendants.  Whether  the  contract  was  legal  or 
illegal  could  only  be  determined  when  its  terms  and 
the  parties  to  it  were  ascertained. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  agreed  with  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Darling. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  also  read  his  judgment, 
in  which  he  said  he  considered  the  decision  of  the 
learned  County  Court  Judge  was  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  question  which  presented  the  most  diffi- 
culty to  his  mind  was  whether  the  facts  before  the 
Court  enabled  it  to  finally  decide  the  question 
raised  in  the  action.  The  evidence  in  this  case 
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established  that  the  defendants,  instead  of  taking 
action  against  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  for  a breach 
of  contract,  if  there  were  a contract  embodied  in 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  procured  for  their  own  per- 
sonal ends  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  to  commit  an 
actionable  wrong,  viz.,  to  break  the  terms  of  a 
special  contract  with  the  plaintiff.  He  felt  some 
doubt  whether  the  arrangement  embodied  in  the 
rules  was  protected  by  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871, 
but  it  might  be  that”  Section  3 was  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  Court  from  holding  that,  if  the  rule 
amounted  to  an  agreement  between  Messrs.  Wigg 
& Wright  and  the  defendants,  it  was  void  or 
voidable.  This  was  a contract  by  the  plaintiff, 
a man  of  full  age  in  his  own  right.  The  provision 
as  to  one  apprentice  to  every  four  masons  caused 
some  difficulty,  but  assuming  the  rule  to  be  binding 
on  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright,  he  thought  the  defen- 
dants had  no  right  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to 
procure  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright  to  break  their 
contract  with  the  plaintiff.  There  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Society  or  any  of  its  members  would 
be  injured  by  Messrs.  Wigg  & Wright's  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  action 
was  taken  on  behalf  of  individuals  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  He  thought  that  the  County  Court 
Judge  should  have  entered  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  as  his  learned  brothers  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far,  there  could  only  be  judgment  for 
a new  trial. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  and  a new 
trial  ordered. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  granted. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

3S5.— Process  of  Brick  Moulding  : J.  s. 
Pullan  and  W.  H.  Mann. — A machine  which  is 
claimed  as  being  especially  adapted  for  pressing 
sand-faced  bricks,  comprises  a mould  whereof  the 
two  parts,  having  their  sides  inclined,  are  forced 
together  diagonal-wise  by  means  of  vertical  wedges, 
upon  the  fall  of  the  upper  plunger.  The  wedges 
have  screwed  rods  that  slide  through  the  upper 
cross-head ; between  them  and  the  cross-head  are 
interposed  cushioning  springs.  On  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine  is  bolted  a moulding  frame, 
against  the  inclined  surfaces  of  which  will  slide  the 
similarly  inclined  surfaces  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  mould. 

437.— Draught  Apparatus  for  Brick  Kilns  : 
J.  P.  B.  Fiske. — The  portable  apparatus  is  devised 
for  continuous  and  other  kilns  ; in  one  of  the  former 
a row  of  openings  is  made  in  the  roof  of  each 
chamber  with  grooved  rings  for  their  sand-luted 
covers,  the  blast-inducer  comprises  an  electrically- 
driven  fan  at  one  end  of  a closed  tube  with  branches 
to  all  of  the  openings  of  one  chamber,  it  can  be 
lifted  with  eyebolts  to  each  of  the  chambers  in 
turn  by  means  of  a crane,  &c. ; metallic  screens  are 
dropped  through  the  openings  and  over  the  ports 
so  as  to  prevent  communication  between  any  two 
of  the  chambers,  in  each  instance  the  screen  is 
weighted  at  its  lower  edge  and  is  sustained  by  a 
plate  which  reposes  upon  a ledge  on  one  side  of  the 
port  ; air  and  hot  gases  may  be  drawn  through  the 
chambers,  or  air  may  be  impelled  into  the  chamber 
that  is  being  fired. 

457-— Process  of  Hardening  Artificial 
Stone  : C.  Horisch. — Artificial  stone  and  similar 
compounds  are  hardened  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
waste  or  exhaust  gases,  air  or  steam  laden  with 
silicate  of  soda,  and  other  gases  or  vapours.  The 
gas  is  forced  into  the  moulded  blocks  through 
pipes  or  into  cavities  fashioned  in  the  blocks.  Its 
permeation  is  facilitated  by  the  forming  of  a 
vacuum  when  the  blocks  are  disposed  in  tiers. 
They  can  be  separated  with  closed  rings  for  adjust- 
ment of  the  openings  which  lead  into  the  cavities. 

458.— Facing-tiles  of  Glass  : A.  J.  Davis.— 
In  order  that  glass  plates,  made  of  opal,  for  facing 
walls,  shall  adhere  to  the  cement  they  are  roughened 
by  the  application  of  a saturated  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  are  heated.  They  are  then 
cut  into  suitable  shapes,  and  a stone  or  wheel  and 
emery  or  sand  are  used  for  making  grooves  in  the 
rough  backing. 

481.— Means  for  Ventilating  Closets  : A 

Droitillard  and  E.  /.  Scully.— At  the  rear  of  the  basin 
is  a frame  which  carries  a water-wheel  and  a 
co-axial  fan  ; a spring  valve  in  the  service-pipe  is 
mounted  underneath  the  hinged  seat,  which,  when 
depressed,  will  cause  the  valve  to  open  and  deliver 
a jet  of  water  that  drives  the  wheel,  a passage  into 
the  basin  being  provided  for  the  exhaust  water. 
Uther  passages  will  at  the  same  time  exhaust  the 
air.  For  a range  of  closets,  communication  from 
the  pipe  to  the  basin  is  effected  by  the  lowering  of 
the  seat,  each  of  the  seats  being  hinged  on  to  the 
ventUating-pipe  that  is  common  to  all  of  them.  A 
starting-valve  is  provided  under  each  seat,  whilst 
the  exhaust-fan  is  common  to  the  range  of  seats 
~5°°  LECJR1CAL  Couplings  : T.  Henwood  and 
Reason  Manufacturing  Co.— The  couplings  are  more 
especially  intended  for  connecting  branches  that 
have  two  conductors  to  concentrical  cables  which 
have  three  conductors.  A fitting  for  connecting  the 
nner  conductors  comprises  a semi-cylindrical  cast- 
whlch  can  be  clasped  around 
the  ends  of  the  tee-piece  when  it  has  been  affixed  to 


the  main  and  the  branch  has  been  inserted  into  the 
tubular  portion.  A frame  or  tee-shaped  bar  having 
three  split  collars  at  its  ends  forms  a connecting 
piece  for  the  outer  conductors,  binding-wires  secure 
the  ends  of  the  conductors  and  the  collars  are  put 
upon  the  insulation.  A bar  fitted  with  the  collars 
will  serve  for  a simple  connexion  of  the  inner 
conductors. 

542.— A Hinge  for  Closet-seats  and  other 
PURPOSES  : C.  Evans. — The  inventor  fastens  the 
leaf  that  carries  the  socket  on  to  the  back  rail,  and 
affixes  two  other  leaves  with  pins  to  the  seat-lid  and 
the  seat  respectively  ; he  causes  the  pins  to  engage 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  socket. 

558.— Improvements  in  Flushing  Apparatus  : 
J.  Duckett  and  Son,  A.  Duckett,  F.  S.  Button,  and 
J.  W.  Bullock. — Over  a tipping-tank  is  set  a dished 
cover  into  which  the  sink  discharges.  Pipes  from 
the  tank  convey  the  flushing  water  into  a basin, 
across  the  back  of  which  the  flushing-channel  is 
extended.  The  channel  has  a plug  that  closes  its 
end. 

568.— Disconnectible  Couplings  and  Butt 
Joints  FOR  Pipes  : D.  Hurst.— Butt  joints  for 
malleable  or  flexible  pipes  of  lead  or  indiarubber, 
and  for  hose,  are  made  by  inserting  cone-shaped 
ferrules  into  the  pipes  or  hose,  and  by  means  of 
external  sleeves,  whereof  the  one  is  screwed  for 
taking  the  coupling-nut,  and  the  other  has  a 
shoulder.  Only  one  internal  ferrule  is  needed  for 
securing  a flexible  or  malleable  pipe  to  a flanged 
pipe  of  some  hard  metal.  Indiarubber  external 
sleeves  are  used  for  a butt-joint  with  woven  hose. 
For  the  two  ferrules  may  be  substituted  one  single 
ferrule,  and  corrugated  sleeves  and  ferrules  may  be 
used.  Confer  also  No.  16,349  of  1899. 

573. — Appliances  for  Windows  and  Doors  : 
J.  E.  Bundy  and  J.  A.  Conne. — The  inventors  con- 
trive that  when  a door  has  been  shut  a projection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door  shall  impinge  against  a 
weather-strip  or  movable  part  of  the  sill  so  as  to 
tilt  it  about  its  outer  edge  to  bring  the  inclined  sur- 
face into  the  vertical  plane  and  press  it  against  the 
outer  face  of  the  door.  The  ends  of  the  weather 
strip  fit  into  recesses  cut  in  the  side  of  the  frame. 
For  double  doors  or  casements  a bevelled  leaf, 
which  under  normal  conditions  remains  closed, 
enables  the  strip  to  rise  when  the  acting  leaf  is  shut. 
The  latter  leaf  is  bevelled  diagonal-wise  upon  the 
hinged  side  of  the  door. 

592.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  KILNS  : W.  P.  Graih. — 
Each  furnace  of  a single  kiln  is  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  bag  flue  at  the  adjacent 
side  of  the  kiln,  and  with  the  corresponding  bag 
Hue  at  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  flues  beneath 
the  floor.  The  distribution  of  the  products  of 
combustion  is  regulated  with  dampers,  and  they  are 
dissipated  from  any  one  furnace  in  the  adjoining 
flue  with  baffles.  For  a kiln  after  the  continuous 
kind  theie  are  branch  flues  from  the  main  chimney 
flue  that  convey  waste  gases  from  one  chamber 
along  the  flues  beneath  the  next  chamber,  whereby 
it  will  be  heated  for  a drying  of  its  contents. 

623.— Flushing  Contrivances  : W.  Murchland. 
The  inventor  seeks  to  minimise  noise  by  causing  the 
inlet  to  dip  into  one  compartment  of  a container 
which  is  fastened  to  one  side  within  the  tank. 
Water  flows  over  from  that  compartment  into  the 
body  of  the  cistern  as  well  as  into  the  other 
division  of  the  container,  out  of  which  an  auxiliary 
siphon  leads  into  the  principal  siphon  for  thfe  dis- 
charge. The  lesser  siphon  serves  to  effect  an  after- 
flush. 

645-6.— Gas-lighting  and  Gas-burning  Ap- 
pliances: R.  Bcese. — As  a thermostatical  device 
becomes  heated  by  the  main  flame  it  is  moved,  to- 
gether with  a tube,  of  which  the  upper  carries  a 
self-ignition  contrivance,  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  shall  clear  the  gas  aperture  of  the  burner. 
The  thermostatical  contrivance  will  resume  its 
former  position  as  it  becomes  cool  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  flame,  whereupon  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  projected  over  the  gas  aperture  in 
order  that  the  gas  when  it  is  next  turned  on  shall 
flow  up  the  tube,  to  be  ignited  by  the  igniter  and  so 
to  light  the  burner. 


a union  Having  many  gas-ways  is  devised  for  reg 
lating  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  supplies  of  1 
and  gas  to  the  mixing-tube  of  the  burner  ; when  t 
sleeve  has  been  adjusted  an  orifice  in  the  gas  noz? 
upon  the  sleeve  will  be  opened,  to  a greater  or  It 
degree,  by  a conical  projection  from  the  fittir 
whilst  a hit-and-miss  valve,  which  is  formed  by  : 
extension  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  sleeve,  w 
to  a similar  extent  open  the  air-supply  apertures. 
677- — Improvements  in  Closet-basins  • l 

Hassall,  P.  H.  Mellor,  and  A.  H.  Brook.— For 
flushing-horn  and  scroll  the  inventors  provide  th 
the  flush  water  shall  be  directed  to  both  the  rig 
and  left  by  means  of  a wedge-shaped  plate  whi, 
they  insert  opposite  the  flushing-inlet ; the  pla 
may  be  variously  affixed  and  be  also  made  in  o 
piece  with  the  basin. 

683.— Construction  of  a Drying-shed  fc 

BRICKS  : H.  Hemming. — A foundation  layer  of  ha 
cement  or  asphalte  form3  the  floor  over  which 
laid  a course  of  open  brickwork  having  flues  ai 
spaces  arranged  crosswise  and  lengthwise  in 
with  another  layer  to  cover  the  flues,  and  a t< 
layer  of  blue  bricks.  At  one  end  of  the  sin 
exhaust  or  waste  steam  is  conveyed  into  the  flu« 
and  inclined  passages  are  provided  for  the  escape 


the  used  steam  and  water  of  condensation.  The 
drainage  of  water  may  also  be  facilitated  by  laying 
the  flues,  and  it  may  be  the  floor  too,  at  an  incline. 
There  are  middle  non-perforated  flues  which  convey 
steam  to  the  spaces  or  flues  that  are  more  remote 
from  the  inlet  flue,  and  columns,  after  the  ordinary 
kind,  carry  the  roof. 

738.— EXTINCTION  OF  Fire  : R.  Hoult.—A  com- 
pound to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  consists  of  an 
admixture  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  fuller’s  earth, 
with  which  may  be  combined  another  admixture 
which  contains  pipeclay,  ochre,  salt,  “ metallic 
brown,”  and  ammonium  phosphate ; the  latter 
compound  may,  however,  be  used  separately. 

770.— Locking  and  Fastening  Appliances  : 
H.  W.  Richer,  H.  G.  Will,  and  G.  H.  Duncombe. — For 
locking  and  fastening  doors  the  inventors  devise 
two  cylinders  which  they  screw  on  to  a face-plate, 
a sliding-bolt  in  the  upper  cylinder,  guided  by  a 
partition,  has  arms  which  are  joined  to  a head,  at 
that  end  (being  remoter  from  the  face-plate)  of  the 
cylinder  are  springs  which  press  against  the  head. 
To  the  knob  spindle  is  attached  a ratchet-wheel 
which  engages  with  ratchet-plates,  each  of  which 
consists  of  prong-pieces  and  a body,  that  slide  upon 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arm.  As  one  frees  the 
bolt  by  turning  the  knob,  the  ratchet-plates  will  be 
moved  in  opposed  directions  until  the  bolt  is  moved 
by  the  contact  of  the  end  of  a plate  with  the  head, 
the  springs  will  then  cause  the  bolt  to  assume  the 
position  for  locking.  In  the  lower  cylinder  is  a 
partition  that  guides  the  locking-bolt  which  has 
recesses  that  engage  with  a projection  from  a rod 
which  the  end  plate  of  the  cylinder  maintains  in  its 
place.  The  key  will  raise  a stem  upon  the  bolt  in 
order  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  recesses  in 
the  locking-bolt  shall  be  thrown  into  engagement 
with  the  projection  from  the  rod  when  one  desires 
to  shoot,  or  to  draw  back,  the  bolt,  which  is  kept 
in  engagement  with  the  projection  with  a spring 
above  it.  The  cylinders  are  inserted  into  holes 
bored  in  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  the  combined 
appliance  is  screwed  on  to  the  face-plate  of  the 
lock. 

772.— Construction  of  Floors:  E.  Goehst.— 
Wooden  or  metallic  strips  are  inserted  into  inclined 
saw-cuts  formed  in  the  under  sides  of  the  boards, 
which  will  serve  for  the  general  flooring  or  for  the 
border  alone.  The  ends  of  the  metallic  strips  can 
be  clinched  outside  the  boards  ; the  strips  may  be 
either  plain,  or  crimped,  flanged,  serrated,  and  so 
on,  and  they  can  be  laid  in  the  saw-cuts  either 
angle-wise  or  parallel-wise,  and  set  at  various 
angles  in  respect  of  the  edges  of  the  boards. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  9. 

; Architectural  Association.— (t) . Mr.  Owen  Fleming  on 
“ Artisans'  Dwellings  from  the  Municipal  Point  of  View  ” ; 
(a).  Mr.  Louis  Ambler  on  “Artisans'  Dwellings  from  the 
Private  Point  of  View.”  7.30. 

Saturday,  May  10. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Works,  Stratford.  Train  from  Liverpool- 
street  at  9.17  a.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— An  Excursion 
Meeting..  Members  to  assemble  at  the  Northern  Wood 
Haskinizing  Co.’s  Works,  Walker-on-Tyne,  at  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  12. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Professor  Beresford  Pite 
on  “Street  Architecture,”  with  limelight  illustrations. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  15 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  on  “ Recent  Geological  Discoveries."  III.  3 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman  on  “ Pageantry  and  Art.’’  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  {Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi). — Professor  C.  A.  Carus-Wilson  on 
“ Electrical  Traction  on  Steam  Railways  in  Italy.” 

Friday,  May  16. 

Royal  Institution.—  Sir  Robert  Ball  on  “The  Nebular 
Theory.”  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Conversazione. 

9 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  17. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Hamilton. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


April  23. -^By  W.m.  Weatherhead  (at 
Keighley). 

Laycock,  Yorks. — 12  closes  of  land,  26  a.  2r.  11  p., 

Freehold  farmhouse  and  16  a.  1 r.  3P 

Bingley,  Yorks.— Clay  Hall  holding,  2 a.  2 r.  14  p., 


Long  Lee,  Yorks. — Freehold  house,  w.r.  10/.  8s... 
By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at  Pontypridd). 
Pontypridd,  Glamorgan. — Rhondda-rd.,  New 

^ Bridge  Mill  Field,  3 a.  2 r.  2 p.,  f.  

Treforest,  The  Woodlands,  f.,  p 

April  24.— By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 
Leeds. — North-st.,  three  building  sites,  area 

444  yds.,  f.  

Bishopgate-st.,  building  site,  area  342  yds  , f.  .. 


.£1,963 

450 

150 


2,225 

810 
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1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Bunt-st.,  and  2 and  4,  Milton-st., 

area  183  yds.,  f.  . . . 

Waterloo-rd. , seven  building  sites,  area  840  yds. , f. 
Askern-st.,  six  building  sites,  area  575  yds.,  f.  .. 

Anchor-rd.,  triangular  site,  area  746  yds  , f. 

Cross  Myrtle-st.,  five  building  sites,  area  400 

yds.,  f.  

14  to  20  (even),  Ebony-st.  and  four  cottages  in 

rear,  area  940  yds.,  f.  

East-st.,  two  building  sites,  area  321  yds.,  f.  .. 

East-st.,  building  site,  area  3,431  yds.,  f 

April  25.  — By  Walter  Ludlow  & Briscoe  (at 
Birmingham). 

Pershore,  Worcester. — Bryn  Issa  Estate,  87  a.  3r. 

10 p.,  f. 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds.  — Street-lane,  two  building  sites,  area 

39,395  yds.,  f. 

Park-lane,  ten  building  sites,  area  171,270  yds.,  f. 
Addyman  Wood-rd.,  &c.,  five  sites,  area  101,597 

yds.,  f 

April  28.— By  Elliott.  Son,  & Boyton. 
Regent's  Pk. — 12,  Park-sq.  West,  and  10,  Park-sq.- 

' mews,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  p 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Brixton— 23,  25,  and  27,  Fairmount-rd.,  u.t.  89 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  e.r.  135/.  

68,  Helix-rd.,  u.t.  8S  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  45/.  

Streatham.— 4,  Hillside-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

IS*  X5S- . P 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park.— 14,  Great  Cumberland-pl.  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  iol.,  y.r.  210/ 

Portman-sq.— 30,  Portman-mews  South,  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.,  y.r.  60/.  

April  28.— By  Fred.  Varley  & Son. 
Hackney.— 155,  Graham-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

e.r.  50/. 

Finsbury  Park.— 51,  Finsbury  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  9 1.  9s. , e.r.  52! 

By  J.  H.  BETHELL(at  Forest  Gate). 

Manor  Park. — Northumberland-av.,  &c.,  76  plots 

of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots) 

By  Roderts,  Son,  & Tory  (at  Seaton). 
Seaton,  Devon.  -Fore-st.,  Chestnut  Lodge,  f.,  p.  . 

By  P.  M.  Puck  ridge  (at  Swindon). 
Aldbourne,  Wilts.— Ford  Farm,  300  a.  1 r.  23  p.,  f. 

Hodders  enclosure,  19  a.  3 r.  12  p.,  f. 

The  Rectory  and  4 a.  2 r.  4 p.,  f. 

Castle-st.,  four  cottages  and  1 r.  7 p.,  f. 

The  Butts,  four  freehold  cottages 

Chiseldon,  Wilts.— Smart's  Piece  enclosure,  13  a. 

3 r.  23  p.,  f. 

April  29.— By  Deuenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Bayswater.— 113,  Westbourne-grove  (S),  and  41, 

Hereford-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  335/ 

8,  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  544  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  p.  

Paddington.— 13,  Chichester-st.  (S),  u.t.  40A  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  60/.  - 

By  John  Bott  & Sons. 

Clapham.— 52,  54,  and  74,  Paradise-rd.,  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w r.  133/.  18s 

Wandsworth.— 337.  Earlsfield-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  w.r.  39/.  

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Clapham.— Rectory-grove,  f.g.r.  20 /.,  reversion  in 

1 6 yrs 

Turretl-grove,  f.g.r. 's  46/.  4s.,  reversions  in  20  to 

26  yrs 

Battersea.— 12,  Lavender-ter.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  ios.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 

Balham.  — 30,  Cloudesdale-rd  , u.t.  88  yrs.,  g r. 

61.  10s.,  e.r.  42/. t • 

Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex.— 22,  St.  Hclen's-rd.,  f., 

y r-  42/- - 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 
Stamford  Hill.— 26,  Dunsmure-rd.,  u.t.  8rJ  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  8s,,  e r.  60/.  

38,  Bergholt-cres.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  y.r. 

4S4  

By  Furbbr,  Price,  & Furber. 

Hatton  Garden.— 30,  Kirby-st.,  area  1,580  ft.,  f., 


■£58° 

4,109 


33,  34,  and  35,  Kirby-st.,  area  4,560  ft.,  f.,  p. 
By  J.  S.  Richardson. 
Hammersmith.— 95,  Shepherd’s  Bush-rd., 


yrs.,  g- 


. iol.  1 


•.  bol. . 


t.  82 


Stratford. — Blyth-rd., 
thereon,  area  3,10: 

y r.  10/.  

By  F.  Warman. 

Crouch  End.— 42,  Coolhurst-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.  15s.,  e.r.  90/.  ••• 

7,  Palace  rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,  e.r.  45*-  •• 
Canonbury. — 53,  Marquess-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/. , e.r.  6oI 

Southgate.— Chase  Side,  The  Oaks,  f.,  p 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weall  (at  Rochester). 
Frindsbury,  Kent.— Orchard  Meadow,  1 a.  3 r. 


3 P-i 


, f.  . 


7.323 

19,122 

5.187 


8,839 

700 

3,000 

260 

785 


plot  of  land,  with  stable 
:■»  u.t.  44 yrs.,  g.r.  3 1.  ios., 


650 

520 

2,550 

7,250 

630 

370 


Four  enclosures  of  land,  32  a.  o r.  34  p., 

Long  Land  Field,  8 a.  3 r.  1 p.,  f.  

Ilayden-st.  Field,  9 a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f. 

Noke-st.  Farm,  si  a.  o r.  30  p.,  f.  

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Neasden. — High-rd.,  The  Old  Spotted  Dog  p.-h., 

u.t.  26  yrs.,  y.r.  100/.,  with  goodwill  

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 
Headingly,  Yorks. — Richmond-rd.,  Richmond 

House,  area  4,823  yds.,  f.,  p 

April  30.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper. 
Sidcup,  Kent. — Longlands  Pk.-rd.,  Clevedon,  f., 

Sidcup^Hill,  Branting’ham,  f",  y.r.  65/.  ••••■•  •• 
Foots  Cray,  Kent. — Foots  Cray  Hill,  Surbiton 

Villa,  f.,  y.r.  40/ 

By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Southwark. — 12  and  13,  Bankside,  also  C,  D,  E, 
F,  and  G warehouses,  Horseshoe-alley  in 

rear,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  825/.,  y.r.  1,715/ 

Norbiton,  Surrey.— 9 and  13,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  62/. ••  ■ • 

Slienley,  &c.,  Herts.— Colney  Pk.  Stud  barm, 
76  a.  1 r.  1 p.,  f.  


By  Moss  & Jameson. 

Regent’s  Park. — 10,  11,  12  and  13,  Cuiworth-st., 

u.t.  25&  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  y.r.  190/ j£i>3°° 

St.  John’s  Wood.  — 18,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  31 J yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  48/.  365 

Hampstead. — 12,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  e.r.  70/ 435 

Camden  Town. --25,  Arlington-rd.,  u.t.  33J  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  48/ 435 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Hoxton.— 57  to  71  (odd),  Canal-rd.,  u.t.  14}  yrs., 

g.r.  6:/.  8s.,  w.r.  255/.  12s 575 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

Edgbaston,  Warwick.— 98,  Bristol-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  1 2S. , p ii3°3 

Saltley,  Warwick.— Salisbury-rd.,  Hope  Cottage 

and  Clevedon  Cottages  (two),  f.,  w.r.  41/.  12s.  500 

Salisbury-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f.  242 

By  G.  C.  Lambert  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon.  — Montague-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in 

956  yrs 3co 

19,  Montagu-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  29/.  18s 380 

87,  London-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  70/.  1,050 

Addiscombe.— 40,  Outram-rd.,  u.t.  52A  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.,  e.r.  75/.  5°o 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Headingley,  Yorks. — Morley-rd.,  Morley  House, 

and  3a.  3r.  5 p.,  f.,  p 

May  1. — By  Beale  & Capps. 

Notting-hill.— 2,  Blagrove-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  35/.  55° 

By  Gibbs  & W interton. 

Leyton. — Oliver-rd.,  Stock  Villa,  f.,  e.r.  45/.  ....  5*5 

Clapham.— 26,  Thornbury-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios,,  y.r.  38/.  33° 

By  J.  Hood  & Sons. 

Old  Ford. — 26,  28,  30  and  32,  Gardeners-rd.,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  114/.  8s 700 

By  Newuon,  Edwards  & Shephard. 

Finsbury  Park.— 54,  Wiberforce-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  48/. ; 525 

South  Lambeth. — 36  to  50,  Park  Mansions  (fiats), 
u.t.  92$  yrs.,  g.r.  115/.,  e.r.  638/.  Ss.  (including 

mortgage)  3,600 

Highbury.— 1,  Ancona-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/  ios. 

y.r.  34/.  385 

Holloway. — 14  and  16,  Nicholay-rd.  (warehouses, 

&c.),  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  120/.  1,650 

97,  99  and  101,  Andover-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

' 7/,  w.r.  78/.  635 

Barnsbury. — 28  and  30,  Charlotte-ter.,  u.t.  18S 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  58/. 3°° 

By  Salter,  Rex,  & Co. 

Kentish  Town. — 17,  Torriano-av.,  u.t.  41!  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  ios.,  y.r.  40/ - - ■ 380 

5,  Wilkin-st.  (S.),  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  42/.  480 


. 37/.  i4s- 


, 86  yrs., 


w.l.  78/.  

13  and  14,  Talbot-mews,  u.t.  48*  yrs.,  g. 

y‘r‘  35*By  TrafVord  & Carter. 

Hammersmith.— 99  and  101,  The  Grove  (S.),  u.t. 

fis  vrs  e.r.  18/..  Y.r.  

Fulham.— 139,  141,  and  143.  Lillie-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  692 

vrs.,  g.r.  29/.,  y.r.  128/.  ••••••  • • 

Whitechapel.— 54  and  55,  Greenfield-st.,  1.,  w.r. 

Tottenham. — 74  and  76,  Bruce  Castle-rd.,  f-,  w.r. 

52/.  

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.. 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  tor 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  casehold  , e Jor 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental,  y.r.  for : yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum , yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  , pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent , av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens ; yd.  for  yard. 


5.9oo 


14/.,  rever- 
, Colyton-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 


By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Bexley.  Kent. -Heathend-rd.,  f.g.r. 

sion  in  93  yrs — 

Peckham.— 10  qnd  i . 

g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  120/. i>‘»uu 

Camberwell.— 69,  Shenley-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y.r.  34/.  • 36  5 

Bermondsey.— 85  and  87,  Rouel-rd.,  u.t.  324  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  78/. 5ID 

By  Blackford  & Sons  (at  South  Molton). 

South  Molton,  Devon.— Cheney  Farm,  31  a.  1 r. 

6 p.,  f.  • 1>275 

Rose  Ash,  Devon.— New  Meadow  Closes,  11  a. 

1 r.  23  p.,  202 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward  (at  Dovei). 

Dover,  Kent.— 7,  9,  and  11,  Hillside-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

405 

152,  Clarendon -pi.,  f.,  w.r.  18/.  4s 210 

By  Lewis  & Badcock  (at  New  Milton). 

Milton,  Hants.  — Milton  Nursery  and  Old  fj.ernhill 

Copse,  Building  Estate,  30  a.,  f. 3>°°0 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

Gilbert’s  Green,  Warwick.— Broad-lane,  freehold 

farm,  15  a.  3 r.  14  p ■ • • 

May  2.  —By  Noakes  & Noakes. 

Clerkenwell. — 11,  Albermarle-st.  (warehouse),  u.t. 

56 yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  y.r.  100/.  

Homerton— 134,  High-st.  (S),  u.t.  64i  yrs.,  g.r. 

19/.,  y.r.  48/.  • 

By  A.  Prevost  & Son. 

Mile  End.— 1 and  2,  South-grove,  with  stabling, 
worksbops,  and  yard,  area  8,000  ft.,  u.t.  23 

yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  w.r.  254/.  16s 

West  Ham.— 1 to  6,  Cortis-st.,  u.t.  65$  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  w.r.  79 /.  6s 

65  and  67,  Union-rd.,  with  plot  of  land  in  rear, 

u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  77/.  12s.  

Stepney.  — 75,  Shandy-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  6s.  3d.,  w.r.  32/.  ios 

Bow.— 32,  Atbelstan-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/-  4s., 


890 


675 


Stamford  Hill.— 42,  Linthorpe-rd., 

Ilford^ Essex.—’ Valentine-rd.,  a plot  of  freehold 

land  • • 

By  Rayner  & Julier. 

Croydon.  — 101,  Londori-rd.,  f-,  P-  

By  Rider  & Sons. 

Notting-hill.— 27,  32,  and  33,  Clifton-st., 
and  60  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  5s-,  w.r.  93/.  12s. 

_ 40 and  42,  Blechynden-st.,  1 


t.  58 

. 60J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 


5/., 


565 

for  freehold 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

Facing  Stocks 

Shippers  

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  .. 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 
Do.,  Bullnose  .... 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


3 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depot. 


460 


Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o „ ,,  „ 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers. . 16  o o „ ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  1,  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  » ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ » 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,1  1, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  n 1, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  •• 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  200  „ less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 60  ,,  . 1, 

Best  Portland  Cement  31  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ■> 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  . . . . 1 6 
Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 

Red  Mansfield  .,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  „ 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

n Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


3 in. 


do. 


9i  >>  11 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 


SLATES. 

in.  iD.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  12  o oper  ioooof  i20oatry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  ,,  n 10  o 
16X  8 best  ,,  6 15  o 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  5 0 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 o o 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 12  2 6 

16X  8 „ „ 7 5 0 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  5 o 
16X8  „ ..  5 17  6 

TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  depot, 
.,.lla.)  til^c  o h ner  doz.  .. 


7 Per 
6 per 
o per 

6 per  1 


Hip  and  valley  tiles j 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  u 

Hip  tiles 4 0 Per 

Valley  tiles  3 9 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per 

Hip  tiles... 4 ■ ripr 

Valley  tiles 3 


doz. 

doz. 


[ See  also  page  4S5. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  &c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised.  Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Deptford  Borough  Council 100 1.,  75 1.  and  501 

Aug.  SO 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Carlisle  School  Board 

G nival  (Cornwall)  School  Board  .. 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C 

Bootle  (Lancs.)  Corporation 

Lancs.  County  Council  

Drogheda  Corporation  Waterwrks. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Bevan 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation  ... 

Blackburn  Guardians 

Mr.  R.  Nelson... 


Brick  Culvert,  Aston  Manor,  Birmingham  

1 House,  Newton-street,  C>res,  Devon  

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Cernlyn,  near  Amiwelt  

Cast  Iron  Water  Mains,  Karlston,  N.B 

Drainage  Works  at  Schools 

Drainage  Works 

Sewerage  Works,  Abercynon-road  

street  Improvement  Works,  Dryden-street,  Ac  . 

Bridge  Widening*,  near  Preston  

‘Storage  Reservoir  at  Barnattln  

Stabling  and  Cottages,  Birkonshaw,  Yorks  

Alterations  to  School.  Arklow,  Ireland  

House,  Cat  heart  Net  Factory.  Buckie,  N.B 

Sixty-llve  Houses,  skewen,  Wales  

Promenade  Works,  Walney  

cnimoey  Shalt  . ’ 

Ihrce  Houses,  Tho  Villas,  Kgreraont,  Cumberland 

House  at  Chapel,  Egremont,  Cumberland 

Paying  Ac.,  Wellingion-street  and  others  ..v«J  v*,a..xo., 

Rebuilding  the  Salutation  Iuu,  Londou  rd.,  Coventry  Messrs.  Phillips  A Marriott,  Ltd.. 

com  t House,  Padtham Lancs.  County  Council 

Building  Hats,  Potter-street,  Ac Birmingham  Corporation 

Additions  to  Factory,  Avouvale-rd.,  St.  Geo.,  Bristol  Messrs,  t happell,  Allen  A Co.,  Ltd 

Municipal  Buildings,  Grange-road  

Shops  Ac. , FitzwiUiam-strcet,  Huddersfield  .”! 

chapel,  blaengarw,  Wales 

Two  Houses,  Abertridwr,  Wales 

Twenty-uine  Cottages  

Residence,  Bridlington 

Greenhouse,  Stable,  Ac..  Victoria  Park 

Electric  Lighting  Station,  Park  Foot 

Additions  to  Workhouse 

'.)0C  tons  Blue  Guernsey  Granite 
•cleaning  and  Painting  Boot  St.  Pancras  Station 

Shop,  Tir  Phil,  Wales 

Three  Houses,  Exwick,  Exoter  !”!”" 

Granite  and  Slag  

Road  Materials,  Ac ' 

JJ°,u,8e  and  Shop,  Well  -street,’  Ce’fii,’  Wai es ' .’" ” ” ’ 

Hall,  Ac.,  Dunleer,  lrelaud. 

Rowley  Ragstone  ...  . 

Two  Villas,  Bedale,  Yorks 

Several  Houses,  Ton  Pentre,  Glam.’.'.’ 

Well  Sinking,  Ac " 

Two  House,  Ballywilliam,  Ilonaghadec’  lrclaiid 
Lecture  Rooms  at  Training  College,  Dublin 

Waterworks,  Ktlcool,  Ireland  

Bridge  Works,  Wedmore 

Cast  Iron  .Mains . 

Institute,  Yuysybwl,  Wales  

1 Reservoir  

•Painting  General  Repairs,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary”!”’ 

Road  makin.-,  Paving  and  Lighting  Works 
^og  Signal  House,  Ac.,  near  Whitby  ... 
schools  at  Roman  Hill,  Lowestoft  ... 

•Retort  House,  Ac 

*s,000  feet  Granite  Kerb,  Ac.  

•covered  Play  Shed,  Ac.  ..  

‘New  Infirmary 

•Tar- paving  Playgrounds  of  'Sch'oois'.'! 

Public  Baths,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester  

Engineering  and  Boilers,  Ac.,  Public  Baths 

Hnt.vntflr  Mil.,,).,  ...  I..:  . . ,, 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Middleton  (Lancs.)  Corporation 


Jarrow  Corporation  .. 


Brentwood  U.D.C 

Tipton  Town  Council  

Falkirk  (N  B.)  Town  Council 

Birmingham  Guardians  

Metro,  borough  Bethnal  Green  . 
Midland  Railway  Company  


General  Buller  

Castle  Donington  R.  1)  C.  ...! 
Middlesbrough  Corporation  . 
Mr.  Bowen  


Droitwich  Corporation  

Industrial  Co-op.  Society,  Ltd 

Maldon  (Essex)  R.D.C 

Rallidrum  R.D.C 

Somersetshire -Drainage  Commrs. 
Pontypridd  U.D.C 

Rhyl  U.D.C...’.’.’.’.’.*.'.'.”'. 

at.  George's  Union 

K mgston  011-Thauios  Corporation 

1 rinity  House  Corporation  

Lowestoft  achool  Board 

Directors.  Brentwood  G.C.  A L.  Co. 

County  Borough  of  Brighton  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  I 

Axbrnige  Board  of  Guardians I 

East  Ham  achool  Board  . 
Stretford  U.D.C 

• II  - . •= — IKX..,  , Ul-IIU  J)Ul'l)H (10 

"“O1*”1-  *°*>*Uf  Whtal  U-BX-: 


«Sh“l  £ nV.'rtiep.Vol 


Chalet,  Pitviile  Park  

Church  and  school-,  Sto<  .RtoiV-ouTces’’ 
Alterations  to  Chapel,  Wrexham 

Schools,  Hyde  Park,  Doncaster.....  ! '” 

Wareh  aise,  Short  Hill,  Nottingham  

Institute,  Outwood,  near  Wakefield  ..  

Schools,  Apperly  Bridge  

House.  Waterloo-road,  Huns'let.  Leeds’!!!" 

offices,  Queen  3 Dock  Side,  Hull  . 

Schools,  Iikiey ’ 

Cottage,  Harrogate  !*”’*" 

fmiVr'  v He®chwood  Mount”’ Headicgley,  Leeds” 

4ld‘n°f  l.°  House,  Bath-street,  Uerelord 

Two  Detached  Houses,  Pinner  ....  

achool,  Ac.,  Bloxwich,  near  Walsall  !! 

Erection  of  Palace  Theatre,  Halifax  

Laundry  Buildiugs,  Ac 


Cheltenham  Corporal  ion 


Messrs.  Ingham  A aons  ., 


Mr.  Jas.  Parker  .. 


Primitive  Methodist  Trustees  ..  , 
Dudley  Uniou 


V. :,11-  Ji''-k,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  House,  Aston  Manor 

hlhs  A Co.,  Surveyors,  Bedford  chambers,  Exeter 

■T.  Owen.  Architect,  Menai  Bridge.  N.  Wales 
1 K.  Atkinson.  Civil  Engineer,  William  Bank,  Eari-slon"!””'”! 
J.  Little,  Engineer,  Viaduct  Chambers,  Carlisle 

I.  U.  Cornish,  Parade-street,  Penzance 

H-  P-  Linton,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle ! 

County  Bridgemaster'a  Office,  Preston 

G.  N.  Kelly,  Civil  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices.  Drogheda”! 
walker  A Coilinson,  Architects,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford 

II.  Annesiey,  29,  Main-street,  Arklow  

W.  Marshall  A Co.,  Buckie  

•I.  C.  Rees,  Architect,  Neath  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Barrow  .. 
b . C.  Ruddle,  Architect,  Union  Offices,  Blackburn 

*.  S.  Stout,  Civil  Engineer,  30,  Lowthei  street,  Whitehaven  

do. 

W.  Wslburn,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  IJall,  Middleton  

H w-  Chattaway,  Auhitect,  Trinity  Church  Yard,  Coventry  .. 

H.  Littler,  Architect,  County  Offices,  Preston  

J.  Price,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  

1 H.  Williams,  Architect,  Corn-street,  Bristol  

F.  Iteunoldson,  Architect,  37.  King-street,  Soutli  Shields  . 

J.  Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Huddersfield 

Mr.  Hargest,  strand,  Blaongarn  !""”!”!..!! 

I.  Jones.  147,  Trehdfod-roacl,  Hafod,  Pontypridd 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brentwood ‘ ' 

Earushaw,  Architect,  Carlton  House,  Bridlington 

W.  H Jukes,  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Tipton  

D.  Ronald,  Engineer,  Burgh  Chambers,  Falkirk  

W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  baraoise-stieet,  Birmingham  ... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hill,  Bethnal  Green 

Company's  Architect,  Cavendish  House,  Derby [ " ' 

T.  V.  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed 

Harbottle  A Son,  Architects.  County  Chambers.  Exeter 
F.  E.  Burton.  High-stieet.  Castle  Donington  . ..  

I own  clerk,  Municipal  Buildings,  Middlesbrough 

J w.  Hughes,  Architect,  Dee  Hurst,  Llangollen  ’.””” 

J . F M . Gahoa,  Architect,  Dundalk  ”] 

FI.  lluise,  Borough  Surveyor,  Droitwich  .!!!"!””!"”!!"””””" 

H.  G.  E.  Merrill,  South  End,  Bedale  .!  

W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Pentre.  Rhondda  Valley i 

'I'  meyw,J  (l'  ci,vU  Engineer,  Public  If -*11  Cnambers,  MalJuil  ! : 

, - •' -pennell.  Architect,  -J,  Wellington-place,  Belfast  

• **•  * niter,  Architect.  17'.*,  Great  Bruuswlck -street,  Dublin 

B.  Manning.  Tne  Workhouse,  Rathdrum  

w.  Lunu,  Engineer,  Queen-street,  Bridgwater  ..!.!!!!.  !”"”’ 

K.  Joue6,  Engineer,  Treforest  

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Pentre  

H-  G-  Ball, civil  Engineer,  Paradise-street,  Rliyi  .!!!!!!!!!"”!"' 

• H.  Chappell,  Intlrmary,  Fulham-road,  s.W [.  ..” 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clalteru  House,  Kingston-on  Thames  

I he  L'gluhouse.  Whitby 

Clerk  to  the  Bo«rd,  ilo,  High  street,  Lowestoft  

K.  M t ouper,  3,  Queen's  load,  Breutwoud  . 

borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton ...  

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  K.C  . . 

Guardians  Engineer,  3,  Vinty  street,  College  Green' Bristol’*”  ’ 

K.  L.  curti3,  Architect,  120,  London  Wall,  EC. 

E.  Woodhouse,  Architect,  8S.  Mosley-street,  Manchester  !’.’,!!!  ! " 
do. 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn  N.W 
farthing  A Dunn,  Architects,  Newcastle-on- i'vne 

Borough  Engineer  s Office.  West  Utrtlepool  * 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham  ..  

1 nT • • Uvm-ey  * Sons,  Architects,  269,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford  ’” 

! a.  1 ' " 7 , ms>  Architect,  3,  Cable-street,  Liverpool 

Alhron  A Beck,  Architects,  Dolphin  Chambers.  Doncaster’!...!.  I 
H.  J.  Price,  Architect,  24,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham 

Wilson  A Co.,  Architects,  12,  East  Parade,  Leeds  ..  ' 

Dauby  A Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds  ..””!!.””!!”” 

G elder  A Kitchen,  Architects,  7o|  Lowgate,  Hull 

'•arside  A Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract 
r ranee,  M ines  A Co.,  Architects,  99,  Sivan  Arcade,  Bradford”! 

P.  Robinson,  Arciutect,  72.  Alblon-street,  Leeds 
Brooks  A Co.,  Architecis,  Palace  Chambers,  Hereford  ’.!.” 
t larke  A Charles,  Harrow-on-the-Hili  ... 

Hick  ton  A Farmer,  Architects,  Walsall  .. 

K Horsfall  A Son,  Architects.  Halifax  ... 

A.  Marshall,  Architect,  Klng-street,  Nottingham”!  ’”” 


Tenders  to  ! 
be  delivered 


May  12 
May  13 


do. 

May  14 


do. 

do. 


do. 

May  17 


May  20 
May  21 


Way  22 
May  23 


May  27 
uo. 
do. 

May  23 
May  29 
May  30 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 



By  whom  Required. 

Salary.  Application 

1 to  be  in 

Assistant  Clerk  of  Works 

Walthamstow  School  Board  . 

Hampton  U.D.C 

Old  Brentford  School” Board 

JL  3s.  per  week  1 

— 

JL  3s.  per  week  

^ edition  p lv  r , , 

* P-  ‘v-  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  ,1.  VU1.  Ji  s.  Pmic  Appoint, mnts,  5,iii.  & xis. 

May  io,  1902.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

iDcals  : best  3 in.  by  ix  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o 

iBattens:  best  2$  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

I and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 


jlDeals  : seconds  

ijBattens:  seconds  

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 
by  4}  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 


11  10  o 
o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  thanbest 


1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in. 
fin. 


o 10  o more  than 
battens. 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  cf  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

c tion)  4 IO  ° S o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 is  o 

Swedish  balks 2 is  o a o r. 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22 

3 in.  by  9 in 20 

Battens,  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  : 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18 
it  ».  3 in. by  gin.  16  : 

Battens,  25  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  111 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  ... . . . 17 

Battens 13 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 131 

Battens 11 

Third  yellow  deals, 


by 


7i 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12 

Battens 10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
„ „ „ 3 ‘n.  by  9 in.  13 

Battens 11 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13 
n 11  it  3 in*  by  9 in.  12 

,,  „ ,,  battens 9 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24 

ifellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  „ o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

| in.  do.  do.  ....  o _ , 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . o o 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10 

Teak,  per  load 16  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  • 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  o 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 
1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot o 11  o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 

1*  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  del  ivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

lolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Ingles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7 17  6 817  6 

flitch  Plates  8 5 o 8 15  o 

last  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7 o o 800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

ron — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 15  0 8 5 0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 815  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  10  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5°  9 10  o 

, ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

„ „ t0  24  g 1:00  ... 

„ „ t0  26g 12  IO  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  o - - - 

n „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

,,  „ 26  g 14  5 o - - - 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

IRck  , r n 1 - , _ , Per  toni  >n  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  £ s.  d £ s d 

quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

I |,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 

II  ,1  26  g 1800 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - - . 

•1  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  3 o ... 


*4  5 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  o o 
11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 

1.  I,  26  g 14  5 0 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in q 5 0 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in 
d. 


London. 

£ s.  d. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton 

Silesian  

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  „ 

Copper  nails „ 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  

Thin  lt 

Tin— English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s  M 

Blowpipe  ,, 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2§d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2Jd.  „ 

21  oz.  thirds 3-}d.  „ " 

,,  fourths...... 3d.  , 

26  oz.  thirds 4.}d.  „ |( 

,,  fourths  4d.  ,,  j 

32  oz.  thirds 5Jd.  ,,  „ 

,,  fourths  3d.  „ lt 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz .. 3d.  ,,  „ 

n 21  4d.  „ 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d. 

r’s  n 11  11  2jd.  ,,  ,, 

i ii  ii  2^d.  ,,  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 9 

,j  i,  ,,  in  drums  , o 211 

Boiled  „ „ in  pipes o 2 10 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 11 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ..  ,,  o 2 8 

„ in  drums ,,  o 2 10 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 


Hov^HISfLE  h'_HFor.  thj  x,UpPIy  of  sIa®  and  whinstone 
Wd'pf  thevHoylanH  Neiher  Urban  District  Council  ‘ 

“iBarn^J0”6'  T°“"  HojlMd 

2.J -in.  Whinstone.  s.  d. 

Ord  & Maddison,  Darlington ,2  7*  per  ton 

(Delivered  Bird  well,  Great  Central.)  ? P 
Slag. 

Unbroken.  Broken.  Screenings 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  Pg T Pf  T' 
Thorncliffe,  near  Sheffield  3 3*  . . 4 6*  ' 

XT  . (Fp  Hoyland,  Silkstone  Sidings.) 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.  3 1*  . J..  , I0* 

..  , (To  Elsecar,  Midland.)  ’ J 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.  3 1 . . 4 4 . . - 10 

XT  (To  Elsecar,  Great  Central.) 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.  30  4 , 

XT  , (Wentworth,  Midland.) 

Newton,  Chambers  & Co.  ; o ..  4 3 . 

(Birdwell,  Great  Centtal.) 


CANTON  (Cardiff).  -For  enlarging  St.  John’s  Churc 
Canton.  Mr.  Geo.  Eley  Hallidav,  architect,  14,  Hie 
street,  Cardiff,  and  at  LlandatT.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Jo'l 

W.  Koilner  r a H irrK.c,.-...  . r> i:.rr  . J 


W.  Rodger. 

Lattey  & Co. 

Ltd ,62,871 

A.  W.Cadwal- 

lader  2,770 

J.  Blight  2,705 

Couzens  & Co.  2,700 
Shepton  & Sons  2,675 


High-street,  Cardiff  : — 

IF.  Couzens  . 
C.  Beames  & 
Nephew  . . . 
W.  T.  Morgan 
I C.  C.  Dunn  .. 

Knox  & Wells. 
I Bangor -st. - 


£2.59° 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copla  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copa  1 Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work. 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


work  . 


Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 


CHEAM,  SUTTON  (Surrey).-BIock  No.  2 of  six 
cottages  including  fei  cing  site,  paving,  drainage,  &c.,  for 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  & Co.  tussrs.  Barren  & Driver, 
architects,  53.  Blomfield-road,  M ida  Vale  : — 

W.  Martin,  Croydon* fa  lJO 


I ARNBOROUGJ I (Kent).  — Rebuilding  the  Wood- 
man Inn  including  pulling  down  old  building,  &c.,  for 
Messrs,  box  & Sons.  Messrs.  Barrett  & Driver,  archi- 
tects, 53.  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale.  W. 

E.  Bulley  .£1,620  I Smiih  & Suns  .61,428 

W.  Owen  1, 560  Wallis  &Sons,  Maid- 

Somerford  & Son  ..  1,510  | stone* 1,364 


FAWKHAM  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  twocottages 
Ml  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  . 

A.  W.  Martin .6800  I C.  S.  Lucas Z498 

E.  R.  Thorne 725  R.  W.  Gilham* 47c 

S.  Jessop  630  | 


GLOUCESTER. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
Linden-road,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  Medland' 
architect,  re.  Clarence-street,  Gloucester:— 

Fincher  & Co.  ..,£5,725 


W.  T.  Nicholls  5,430 
King  & Sons..  ..  4,988 

T.  Gurney 4,977 

Byard  & Son 4,930 

Freeman  & Jones  4,897 
Bowers  & Co.  ..  4.797 

I Accepted,  subject  to  t le  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 


Cflbome ,64,736  ,, 

W.  Jones 4,7  to  o 

Smith  & Pitt 4,64=;  o 

J-  T.  Williams  ..  4,574  0 
Joseph  Gurney, 
Gloucester!  ..  4,297  5 


Wood  Blo:h  Flooring. 

Red  Wood. 


Col  borne 

Freeman  & Jones  . 


W.  Duffy  (accepted  for  maple) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ Canvass " (You  did  not  make  your  meaning  clear. 
The  model  in  question  came  from  Picinisco,  near  Monte 
Cassino). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
tiot  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.  We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
private  residence.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8, 
Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.  : — 

T.  D.  Graty*  £33* 


Baylis  & Co 

Geary,  Walker,  & Co.. 


£456 

10 

0 .. 

. £219 

‘o 

140 

0 

0 . 

. 296 

0 

0 

. 190 

0 

0 . 

. 252 

IO 

0 

203 

0 

0 . 

• 265 

10 

0 

*56 

*5 

0 , 

• *95 

IO 

0 

G7 

*3 

0 

. 242 

0 

: m 

0 

169 

*5 

5 ■■ 

II 

0 

250 

0 

0 ., 

■ 315 

0 

0 

164 

7 

ti  .. 

' *195 

12 

156 

0 

0 . . 

• 203 

O 

0 

*57 

*3 

0 

204 

IO 

6 

11 

0 . 

. 228 

II 

0 

207 

14 

6 .. 

2 

3 •• 

. 276 

156 

IO 

0 . . 

>5 

4s.  3d.  per  yd. 

*57 

0 

0 

HAMBLEDON  (Surrey). — For  the  supply  of  road 
materials  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Lintott, 
surveyor,  Cranleigh  : — 

Mendip  Lime  Stone,  per  Ton.  s.  d. 

Wainwright  & Co.,  Shepton  Mallet 9 8 

Moonshill  Basalt,  per  Ton. 

Wainwright  & Co.,  Shepton  Mallet  12  a 

Griff  Granite,  per  Ton. 

Griffiths  & Co.,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without  . . 14  o 

Leicester  Granite  (Whitwick). 

Whitwick  Granite  Co.,  Leicester  13  10 

Leicester  Granite  (St.  Bernards). 

Whitwick  Granite  Co.,  Leicester  12  10 

Cherbourg  Quartzite. 

Road  Maintenance  Supply  Co.,  Grave£end  13  10 
Dug  Flints,  Unbroken,  per  I ard. 

F.  W.  Collins,  Hale  Farnham 6 8 

Dug  Portslade  Flints,  Unbroken,  per  ) 'ard. 

Wm.  Hudson,  Brighton  6 4 

Farnham  Gravel,  Coar,e. 

Farnham  Gravel  Co.,  Farnham 5 it 

Farnham  Gravel , Fine. 

Farnham  Gravel  Co.,  Farnham  5 9 

Farnham  Gravel,  Coarse. 

Ch  Paine,  Farnham 5 1° 

[See  also  next  page. 
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HARROW.— For  two  small  detached  houses  to  be 
erected  in  Pinner  View,  Harrow,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Clarke  & Charles,  architects,  Harrow 
M.  D^ymock  ........  £t.*S\ 


125  I Simmons,  Willesden* 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  private 
residence,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E.  Mr.  G.  St.  1 lerre 
Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  R.L. 

liowyer  & Co "I  I' 'V""  £6*3.  J 

Somerford  & Son  . . 674  o | F.  J.  Moreton  . ...  59*  o 


LONDON.— Work  at  St  James'  Hall,  Nos.  21  and  23, 
Piccadilly-  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  architect,  105  and  106, 
Strand,  W.C.  :- 


Bvwater  & Co jC* 5- r 62 

Howard  & Co 15,000 

Spencer  Santo  ..  14,985 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood  t4i777 

Patman  & Fother- 
ingham t4i74° 


Trollope  & Co £'4,555 

Hall,  beddall,  &Co.  14, 47° 

Rofl'ey 13.990 

Lovatt  & Co 13.050 

Carmichael  13,862 

A.  J.  Bateman  n,9'4 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  billiard- 
room,  saloon  bar,  &c.,  at  the  Railway  Tavern,  White 
Hart-lane,  for  Mr.  W.  Lovery.  Mr.  Augustine  C.  Green, 
architect,  nr,  Fore-street,  Upper  Edmonton,  and  40, 
Bruce  Castle-road,  Tottenham 

Knight  & Son*  - £2,285 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  conversion  of  Nos.  449,  451 
and  453,  High-road,  Tottenham,  into  houses  and  shops 
for  Mr.  R.  Smith.  Mr.  Augustine  C.  Green,  architect 

W.  H.  Howell  ..  £1,525  o I W.  Easun  £1,450  c 

J.  Groves r,479  10  W.  J.  Bry.‘outh..  1,240  c 

Green  & Boxall..  1,475  o | W.  Moore' 9631c 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  private  residence.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect, 
8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stanger 
& Son  : 


Stebbings  & Pon- 

nett  £1, 

Garrett  & Sons  ..  1, 

T.  Knight  - ...  . 

) Accepted  with  modifications. 


Somerford  & Son . 

R.  A.  Lowe  

T.  D.  Gratyf  . . . 


£q86  io 
974  o 


PENYGRAIG  (Glamorganshire).— For  rebuilding 
“Soar"  Baptist  Chapel,  Penygraig, Glam.,  for  the  trustees. 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Griffiths  & D.  Pugh-Jones,  architects, 
Tonypandy  and  Cardiff : — 


Jenkins  & Son,  Porth,  nr.  Pontypridd*  ....  £4,800 


SHEFFIELD.— For  shed  over  yard  at  works,  Moore- 
street,  Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  Joseph  Pickering  & Sons, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  architec  s and  sur- 
veyors, 14,  St.  James-row.  Quantities  by  aichitects  : — 


A.  Cooke  £17: 

E.  Moore 163  8 

G.  Alle 160  o 

C.  H.  Gillam  . . 159  19 
J.  Daniels. 


Tbos.  Astling  ..  £143  5 
T.  Wilkinson  & 
son,  Guernsey- 

road*  138  13 

H.  Boot  & Son  . 135  o 


WADSLEY  BRIDGE  (Sheffield).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Gate  Inn,  Wadsley  Bridge,  near  Sheffield, 
for  Messrs,  the  Directors  of  Thomas  Rawson  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  architects  and  suiveyors, 
14,  St.  James-row,  Sheffield.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tects ; — 

R.  S.  Saville £510  o I G.  Allen £394  10 

T.  Margerrison 420  o|J.S.  Scanby 363  o 

Dyson,  Son,  & I G.  & C.  Earl..  ..  358  o 

Gregory 419  10  W.  Ainsley,  White- 

J.  Bertram 400  o I house-lane*  354  10 

[All  of  Sheffield.] 


VVEALDSTONE.— For  six  villas  to  be  erected  in 
Gordon-road,  Wealdstone,  for  Mr.  W.  Ritter,  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Clarke  & Charles,  architects, 
Harrow : — 


M.  Dymock  £2,040 

F.  W.  Wale 1,760 

F.  Price 1,758 

F.  & W.  Bettes  worth  1,725 


Hastings  & Ladley  £1,638 
Pickering  & Besant  1,535 
C.  Simmons,  Willes- 
den*   ......  i,474 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


• ' THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  li  tappUed  DIRECT  liotn 


New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  ' j6s.  per  annum.  Remittance!  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publUhei  of  " THH 
Builder,"  Catherlne-itreet.  W.C. 


[All  of  Sheffield.) 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  M truing’ t Ptti. 


TENDRING  (Essex). — For  additions,  &c.,  to  work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect,  17, 


Duke-street,  Chelmsford  : — 
Kerridge  & 

Shaw £4i095 

Saunders  & Son  3,945 
F.  Bennett. .. . 3,900 

E.  West 3,808 

Grimwood  & 

Sons  3,692 

H.W.  G led  well  3,590 
A.  Suckling  ..  3,478 


F.  C.  Thuiman  £3,448 
Dupont  & Co.  3,375 
Jas.  McKay..  3,331 
W.  J.  Bloxham  3,272 
E.  Saunders..  3,2.8 
Smith  & Beau- 
mont, Har- 
wich*   3,208 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


JPenrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


B.  NOWELL  &CO. 


( And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grehn,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltc 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Sui 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.  — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4s 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floort 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphilt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te!a>h?ne. N?- 


1 GT.GE0KGE8T.  WE8TMIF  STB 

‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  poBt  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po«t  1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  anj 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  "Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Bassmsnts,  & other  Floors 


Special  attention  la  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  &c 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON  : 3S2  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW"  RRi9Tm  ■ 

fi  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE,  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  CORONATION-RE 


May  io,  1902.] 


Tregcon 

& 00. 

UNDERTAKE 

IOT  ONLY  ROOFING 

BUT 

ALL  KINDS 

OF 

WROUGHT 

IRON, 

COPPER, 

AND  * 

Zing  Work, 

LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

BOTH 

INDOOR  AND  OUT. 


VENTILATING-PIPES,  FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS,  CUTTERS, 
UILDERS’  BUCKETS,  CISTERNS, 

&c. 

Kept  in  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 


ONLY  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  HANDS  EM- 
.OYED  IN  THE  FACTORY  OR  SENT  OUT  TO 
ORDER. 

All  kinds  of  IRON-WORK 
3ALYAN IZED. 

FREE  COLLECTION  & RE-DELIVERY. 


Estimates  upon  Application . 


rRECCON 

& 00. 

nc,  Iron,  Pelt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
nd  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

OPPER,  IRON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

(THE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 

Z’OUK  WORKS, 
REWERY  ROAD,  LONDON, n. 

lejframa  i “ TBEGGON.  LONDON.” 
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WILLESDEN  PAPER. 

2-P,^“"der,n,",8: S!a‘e“’  TU“'  Iron  I l-P|y  i-aylnglon  Joists  under  Floor  Bo.r  d 

BuildingB,  with  or  without  Board..  I to  Deaden  Sound,  So. 

WATER-PROOF.  ROT-PROOF.  INSECT-PROOF 

LM.  and  ol  l.r*  control.  wta,  Whlml..  P.p.r  hu  bem  CUl.p,.,  „ J Port  B™,. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNC.  LONDON,  N.W 


the  INDESTRUCTIBLE  PAINT  CO. 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  limited, 

___  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,«YARNISHES 

TO  SUIT  ALL  PURPOSES. 

DAMP  WALLS  CURED  > byBROWNING’S  COLOURLESS 

DECAY  IN  STONE  ARRESTED  < PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 


K I ES 


C X COMBINED  MACHINE  for 
MOULDING,  THICKNESSING,  and 


SLING’S 

WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY 


PLANING.  JOINTING, 
SQUARE  TURNING. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Electrically 
Driven  Plants 

A SPECIALITY. 

General  Catalogue,  con- 
taining nearly  200  Illnstra- 
tions  of  different  Machines 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

AGENTS 

BECKER  & CO. 

Office  and  Showroom  : — 

Rlvlngrton  Street,  Croat 
Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  E.0. 


J.  STIFF  & SONS 

STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES  are  made 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended  Devon  and  Dorset  Clays, 
and  are  absolutely  the  Best 
Quality  obtainable. 


TESTED  PIPES, 
JUNCTIONS,  BENDS,  &o. 

Specially  Selected  and  Hydraulically  Tested. 


OFFICE  and  WORKS— 


LONDON  POTTERY.  LAMBETH. S.E. 


OHM  INSURANCE  office 

JR  Head  Office : 83,  Threadneedle-etreet,  London,  B.O, 

THB  OLDEST  BUBBLY  FIRB  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1900  EXCEEDED  £450,000,000. 


Dennett  Fireproof  Floors,  Ac. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  of  IRONWORK. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING,  &c. 


Apply  to  DENNETT  & INGLE 


fNo;  24,  QUEEN  ANNE’S  GATEA  LONDON, 

I late  of  No.  8,  WHTKHALL.  A 


S.  W. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

mHE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
i Limited  FIRE  (Est.1803).  1.  Old  Broad-street, 

JjlIUl  l/CU.  V E c ud  00  palI  JIall  3W 

Subscribed  Capital,  1.20U.UUU?.  Paid-up  300.0001.  Total  Funds, 
over  1.500.000?.— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHOENIX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 

B7,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  Builder  and  Con- 
tractor's BUSINESS,  a few  miles  south  of  London.  FOR 
SALE,  with  Stock  and  Plant.  Every  convenience  for  large  business, 
Low  rent : about  1,000?.  required.  Present  owner  retiring. — Box  295. 
-Office  of  "The  Builder." 


1X/TONUMENTAL 

lfJL  FOR  SALE.  Owner 


MASON’S  BUSINESS 


QANITARYENGINEERING  BUSINESS 

for  SALE,  Bituated  in  the  Riviera,  South  of  France.  Esta- 


blished nearly  20  years.  Two  shops  and  depot  well  stocked.  Work- 
shops all  in  full  workiDg  order.  Rent  and  worki  ng  expenses  low. 
Proprietor  retiring.  Address  for  full  particulars— R.  W.  McDONaLD, 
No.  3.  Lambeth  Hill,  London,  B.C. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 

UNDERTAKERS.— For  DISPOSAL  (through  death)  an  old, 
established  BUSINE8S  in  the  above  line.  Well  lighted,  spacious 
premises  and  perfectly  dry.— Apply,  E.  FIGG,  Pcterslnm-road,  Itam, 
•Surrey. 


XLUMBER  and  Decorator’s  BUSINESS 


- FOR  SALE.  Goodwill,  Stock,  Fixtures,  Plant.  Commanding 
premises,  main  thoroughfare.  Well  fitted,  plate-glass  front.  Open  to 
investigation,  genuine  reason  for  selling.— Apply,  THE  MANAGER, 
Woodlands,  Staines. 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  at  Hornsey.— 

Genuine  old-established  concern,  doing  a small  hut  profitable 
-trade.  Comfortable,  roomy  dwelling,  well-fitted  shops  and  yard. 
Price  about  350?  The  freehold  could  be  purchased.— Call  at  OA  NET'S 
•Office,  adjoining  Stroud  Green  8tation,  N. 


TU 


UILDER’S  BUSINESS  FOR  DIS- 

JD  POSAL  (North),— Old  established.  Price  300?. 
IRONMONGERS,  PLUMBING,  GASFITTING  (West).—  Old  es- 


tablishei.  Pi  

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  DISPOSAL. — Builders  and  Decorators.  600?. 
^ Full  particular*  of  Messrs.  DAY  & ELDRIDGE,  Accountants,  11, 


John-street,  Minorles,  E.C. 


B 


UILDER  and  DECORATOR’S  BUST- 


— NESS  LEASE  FOR  SALE.  Honse,  yard,  workshops,  Bl,u 
large  garden.  Main  road.  Or  would  suit  any  trade  where  space  is 
required.— Apply,  192,  Goldhawkroad,  Shepherd  s Bush.  W. 


FO  R SALE,  a good  old-established 

BUILDING  BUSINESS  in  Leicestershire,  on  Easy  Terms,  to 
extend  over,  say,  6 years,  would  suit  Bricklayer,  Joiner,  and  Painter. 
An  excellent  opening  for  steady  young  man  or  partners  with  small 
•capital.— Apply,  BUILDER,  care  of  Mr.  J.  Barnes,  15,  Kirby-road, 


'Leicester. 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column,  page  xxii 


PURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAM  I 


NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COUR8ES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examina- 
tions are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 
Mr.  RIOHARD  PARRY,  F.S.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Barrister-at-Law.  The 
■twelve  months’  and  two  years'  courses  commence  on  APRIL  15th. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by 

Mr.  PARRY’S  niH.ll,  of  U,o  Inal  an,...,.  II  _ 


^tr.  PARRY'8  pupils  at  the  Last  seven  Examinations  •- 
Institution  Prize  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  — 1901 

Special  Prize  ....  — — 1397  1898  1899  — 1901 

««v.r  Rrta.  ,■  • 1895  1890  — l099  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  8 liver  Medal  1895  1896  — 1S98  1899  1900  1901 

- — — 1899  1900 


Penfold  Gold  Medal 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — _ _ 

u N°T®'TIA_l898  1110  0rRWter  Prlz«  was  divided  between 

e of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 


1901 


bracketted  wfrn.  * ana., 

1 he  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
*0 Te“  Examinations,  25J  were  obtained  by  candidates  prepared  by 
PARRY,  and  16 j by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  aoy  advice  with 
respect  to  the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY. 
a?o.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Telephone,  680  Westminster. 


CAN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

msTTTTTTCpALn  8A?IfTYnY  EXAMS.  SANITARY 

ihiBlllUIJS.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
tsry  Initltnte  ; 1st  Class  Honours  MedaUist  In  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  successes.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing. - 
Apply  for  8yUabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  0.8  I.  28.  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  8 w 


CANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINA- 

TION8. — A CF.RTIFIC  ' 


Alums.— A CERTIFICATED  INSPECTOR  and  A8SOCIATP 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  prepares  Candidates  for  above  Eramina'tion 
by  Correspondence.  No  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  100  per 
cent,  of  successes  at  recent  exams.  MODEL  SOLUTIONS.  Illustrated, 
£ I™'  29 — Prospectus,  Teittmonl,!, 


CANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS  - 


1 reparation  mr  tne  Inspectors' Examination  by  a system  ol 
"?  UY  Bo°k“  or  Acts-  b7  C.  H.  CLARKE, 
Araotfon.Injt. , fellow  Inst.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 

L'i."  ssr?  j* 


p,  , . society  of  Arts  and  of  Socidte  Francaisi 
15*S*?“*  8eeT  Clarke  a Aids  :— Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  Is. 
W^r  Kdltmr^  niI.“8eS6<:,^U'  M-  • TrJde  Nuisances,  6d.  Sanitary  Law' 
_ Edition),  I«.  fld.— Prospectus  from  120.  Thorold-road.  Ilford.  E 


A/TUNICIPAL  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

AMT  G qS,  EXAMINATION.  - Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
F-8-1-  Ac  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  prepares 
of  Pwork^mCa°vrrrP?^enCe.  f,r  thia  examination.  Th e*  SEE 


T)  I.B.A,  EXAMINATION^ 

nfTr^U.iw^I8-  H0W«ATE  A BOND’S  system  of  PREPARATION 

a&ftsajn&st  a essSia.  *° 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  & 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRI0H8, 
PLANS  BEST  STYLH. 


-A^LiUiLD^  YsT,  Xai3vrxrJ?E3r 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


rPHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineerir 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  u 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


STRUCTURAL  IltOY  AYR  STEEL.  A Text  Book 
1 / ....  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
7 Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.I.M.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequeuce  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  A uthors. 

CARPEYTRY  A YD  JOIYERY:  A Text-Book  for 
Architects,  Eneiucers,  Surveyors,  ami 
Craftsmen.  By  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER, 
AR. I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
124  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters’  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  Ac.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.  A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


SAYITARY  FITTINGS  AYD  1‘ MM  ICING  By 

•V-  net  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 
*-7  212  Illustrations. 


/ 212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  the  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modem 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LA  YD  SURVEYIYG  AYD  LEVELLING.  By 

<;/_  ....  ARTHURT.  WALMISLEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 

Hou.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AYD  STRAIYS  : Their  Calculation 
n/_  net  that  of  their  Resistances,  by 

, Formula)  ami  Graphic  Methods.  By 

.LDERIC  If  AHli  nppmv  1.' i>  1 n a 0=.  1 


FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Ulus 
A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
ll*  e.xaui'lm^i°n3  °1  the  R. I.B.A.  aud  arranged  and  intended  especi- 


ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


2nd  Thousand. 

GUAYTITIES  AYD  QUANTITY  TAKIYC. 

Q/fi  net  W.  E.  DAVIS. 

,J/'J  A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  aim 

its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  product 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  inteuti 
ally  simple,  will  he  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subj 


Second  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or,  Sanlta 


5 /.„et  Science  as  Applied  to  ' Build  ini 

7/  A Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Eugint 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  8tudeuts. 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILL' 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A. M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  in  all 
brandies,  and  intended  to  bo  of  use  to  those  entering  or  any 
amiuatiou  iu  Sanitary  Science 


ROADS:  TliclrCoiistructlon  ami  Malnluiiam 

•a  /_  ....  with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALL 
net  greenWELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.S.  &c.  and  J. 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relat 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one 
become  ai.  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  uuless  he  understa 
the  nature  aud  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal 


FIELD  WORK  AYD  INSTRUMENTS. 


Gives  the  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction! 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  aud  how  to  deal  with  tt 
application  in  the  field  for  settiug  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORK 
•{/It  ami  llow  lo  Write  Them.  A Manual 

'*!  Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RICKA 

FARROW.  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  so  t 
when  he  has  learnt  the  method  aud  general  principles  he  may  ap 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 


Just  published. 


GAS  AND  GAS  FITTINGS,  By  H.  F.  HILLS,  F.C.S.  A handbook 
5/-  net  information  relating  to  Coal-Gas,  Water-Gas,  Power-Gas,  and  Acetylen 


for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Gas-Consumers. 


London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


R I.B.A.,  Society  of  Architects,  and  Civil 

• Service  Technical  Examinations.  — PREPARATION  bv 
CORRESPONDENCE  nr  In  RESIDENCE.  Twenty-one  first  places 

MIDDLETOM  & CARDEN, 

No.  19,  CRAVEN  STREET.  W.C. 


A 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  desires  a 

few  LESSONS  in  Business  Correspondence  to  enable  him  to 
•date  style.— Write,  with  terms,  to  Box  123,  Office 


of  “ The  Builder. 


7)0  BUILDERS. — A SURVEYOR  of  larcre 

JL  experience  and  coruDetent  staiT.  with  coed  o, — fiL, 


,—5.  experience  and  competent  stair,  with  good  connexion  amongst 
leading  Contractors,  is  anxious  to  EXTEND  BUSINESS  in  the 

MEVTOF 'vE,Si.“rmli;0:,‘a  «”,AN!‘rj  WORK  ,„a  ADJUST- 
MENT  OF  \ ARIA  CIONS,  t ees  moderate,  by  arrangement.  Prompt- 
ness aud  -curacy  a feature,— Box  265.  Offic,  of  The  Builder." 


(SILVESTER  SPARROW. 

k_/  ARTIST  aud  CRAFTSMAN  in  STAINED  GLASS 

No.  43,  8t.  Peter's-terrace,  Ravenscourt  Park.  W. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  WALTER  CRANE,  ESQ.  AND  EXECUTANT 
, OF  HIS  CARTOONS. 

Architects  and  Decorative  Artists  Designs  carried  out  in  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Sketches  and  Estimates  Free. 


YaFFICE. — Established  Engineer  wishes 
•SH5LS""*.*!"*!""  Me*  -ran 


QURVEYOR  and  ARCHITECT  Wanted. 


mechanics  is  kept).  One  who  ,u.e: 

or  dinary  shares,  and  later  become  a responsii 
Salary  200?.— Box  UQ,  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


PARTNERSHIP.  — BUILDER  and 

L DECORATOR,  with  first-class  connexion  in  Wed-Eml 
requires. PARTNER  with  500?  - Address,  -Box  291.  Office  of  ••  The 


pARPENTERS’  COMPANY’S  TECII- 

N,CAL  INSTITUTE.  STRATFORD,  E. 
C«JNOTRUCtToAv' hoi°u,^|y0O“pet0“t, TEACHER  for  BUILDING 
CON8TRUCTION.-Api.ly.  stating  qualifications  and  experience,  to 
Principal.  Also  a Teacher  of  Builders'  Quantities. 


T\7 ALTH AMSTO W SCHOOL  BOARD 

ASSISTANT  CLERK  .1  WORKS  .lp„Imc,a 

Addition,  to  thi  aSUmi  ISS  SSSM Ltoral.*™1”*  “d 
Salary.  3 guineas  per  week. 

Third  class  railway  Lares  allowed  to  selected  candidates 
T.  W.  LIDDIARD. 

School  Board  Offlo.,.  C'"k  *°  th' 

High-street,  Walthamstow, 

May  7th,  1902. 


THE  London  County  Council  invi 

APPLICATIONS  for  the  following  POSITIONS  on 
unestalilubed  stall' of  tho  Architect's  Department  : — 

(a)  ASSISTANTS  having  a knowledge  of  steel  coostruetlon 
applied  to  buildings. 

(b)  JUNIOR  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANTS. 

Salaries  wilt  range  from  21a  io  of.  5 1.  per  week. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  submit  satisfactory  references  ae 
capability  and  character. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  either  by  applying  j 
sonally  or  by  sending  a stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  • 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  (Gene 
Section),  19,  ChariDg  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Applications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Superintending  Archite 
and  deliveted  not  later  than  TEN  n.m.  on  MONDAY,  19th  Mi 
1902, 

G.  L.  GOMME. 

Clerk  of  the  Council 

Spring-gardens, 

51  ay  1st.  1902. 


T 


HE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 


prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  APPOINTMENT  0 
CHIEF  ASSISTANT  in  the  General  Constructional  Section  of  I 
Architect's  Department. 

Candidates  should  be  between  the  Ages  of  33  and  42  years,  a 
must  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  a large  staff 
asBistauts  nod  in  the  design  and  construction  of  iudivida.il  buildil 
to  the  extent  of  50.000?. 

The  commencing  salary  will  1)3  400?.  per  annum.  The  success 
candidate  will  be  subject  to  a probation  of  six  months. 

Forms  on  which  application  is  t > be  made  can  b;  obtained^T 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  applications  is  TEN  o'clock 
THURSDAY,  May  22,  1902. 

G.  L.  GOMME. 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Spring-gardens, 

Msy  1,  1902. 


TTKBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

LJ  KINGSBURY,  MIDDLESEX. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

The  above  Council  are  about  to  construct  thereabouts  6,600  ya: 
of  pipe  sewer  of  varying  depths  and  execute  other  works  of  sewer, 
involving  an  estimated  expenditure  of  thereabouts  S.900?.  and 
prepared  to  receive  applications  from  j>roperly  qualified  perse 
experienced  in  TUNNELLING  WORK  to  act  therefor  as  RE 
DENT  OLERK  OF  WORKS. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Works  will  he  commenced  by  the  en( 
May  and  completed  within  six  months  from  date  of  commenceme 

Forms  of  application  and  other  information  can  be  obtained  fr 
me  at  my  Office  ; or  a personal  interview  given  between  ELEV 
aud  TWELVE  noon. 

Applications,  stating  salary  required,  to  be  sent  to  me,  endori 
by  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  MAY  instant 

Selected  candidates  will  have  due  notice  to  attend,  and  third-cl 
railway  fare  will  be  allowed. 

WJf.  THOS.  MANSFIELD, 

Clerk  to  the  Counci 

Public  Offices,  Kingsbury,  N.W. 

May  1st,  1902. 
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Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

NE  cannot  but  be 
struck,  on  each 
occasion  that  one 
visits  the  architec- 
tural exhibition  at 
the  Salon,  with 
the  curious  change 
that  one  finds  as 
to  the  point  of 
view  from  which 
architectural  de- 
sign is  regarded,  as  compared  with  that 
■which  prevails  in  general,  and  even  more 
than  usually  this  year,  in  the  architectural 
exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy.  With  us, 
the  object  seems  to  be  the  picturesque  and 
even  the  unexpected  in  architectural  design. 
With  the  French,  the  unexpected  is  about 
the  last  thing  that  happens  ; the  feeling  of 
the  “ School  ” predominates  ; and  whether  in 
the  case  of  a projet  for  a grand  palace  or  a 
casino  for  a seaside  town,  or  of  a “ maison 
de  campagne,”  we  know  pretty  well, 
in  a general  way,  what  to  expect 
under  those  titles.  The  “ maison  de 
•campagne”  indeed  affects  the  picturesque, 
as  that  quality  is  understood  by  French 
architects  ; though  it  is  not  our  picturesque. 
In  designs  for  larger  buildings,  especially 
those  intended  for  cities,  the  picturesque  is 
the  last  thing  that  is  sought  for  or  illus- 
trated ; a classic  sense  of  order  and  sym- 
metry prevails,  and  the  whole  is  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  recognisable  tradition. 
In  the  French  designs  for  churches  this 
■classic  tradition  is  abrogated  in  general ; 
•church  designs  differ  from  those  for  secular 
buildings  as  much  as  they  usually  do  in 
England  ; there  is  certainly  a leaning  towards 
medievalism  in  them,  but  it  is  not  our 
medievalism ; it  shows  itself  principally 
in  the  employment  of  a manner  based 
on  Byzantine  types,  as  the  secular  build- 
ings show  a manner  based  on  Roman 
types.  To  the  English  eye  these 
•church  designs  are  deficient  in  repose 
and  in  what  we  should  regard  as  eccle- 
siastical feeling.  But  it  is  perhaps  hardly 


reasonable  to  consider  French  architecture 
of  the  day  entirely  from  our  point  of  view, 
still  less  to  assume  necessarily  that  our  point 
of  view  is  the  right  one.  If  the  French 
designs  for  public  buildings  appear  to  us 
wanting  in  repose  and  simplicity  compared 
with  ours  ; if  they  seem  too  much  marked 
by  what  may  be  called  “ megalo-mania  ” ; is 
it  not  possible  that  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  regard  our  designs  for  the  same  class 
of  buildings  as  deficient  in  boldness  and 
dignity  of  character,  and  wanting  in  the 
sense  of  scholastic  treatment  ? Refinement 
of  taste  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  best 
English  architecture  of  the  day  ; but  there 
is  a certain  power  and  energy  about  the  best 
French  work  which  seems  wanting  among 
us.  At  all  events,  one  must  endeavour 
to  drop  the  insular  position  in  judging  of 
French  design,  and  to  consider  it  from  its 
own  standpoint. 

This  year,  as  usual,  the  Paris  show  differs 
from  ours  in  the  fact  that  actual  contem- 
porary work  is  represented  only  in  a very 
small  proportion  of  the  exhibits  ; too  small 
a proportion,  no  doubt ; it  is  to  be  wished 
that  those  concerned  with  the  arrangement 
of  this  part  of  the  Salon  exhibition  would 
make  some  special  effort  to  encourage  the 
fuller  representation  of  buildings  actually 
carried  out  or  to  be  carried  out.  As  it  is, 
the  largest  and  most  striking  drawings  are 
almost  always  either  “projets” — grand 
schemes  which  in  a practical  world  would 
never  be  carried  out ; or  restorations  of 
ancient  buildings  ; or  illustrative  drawings  of 
old  work  as  existing.  But  there  is  something 
fine  about  the  motive  which  underlies 
ali  this;  these  great  sets  of  “ restauration  ” 
drawings  which  we  see  every  year,  far  sur- 
passing in  scale  and  perfect  execution  any- 
thing that  we  ever  see  in  England,  are 
things  done  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and 
glory  rather  than  for  any  immediate  gain, 
which  indeed  cannot  accrue  from  them ; 
they  must  mean  a great  expenditure  to  their 
producers.  In  the  long  run  they  may  benefit 
the  artist,  since  the  French  government  is 
not,  like  ours,  blind  to  these  things  ; and  an 
architect  who  has  shown  his  knowledge  and  | 


industry  by  producing  a fine  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  pretty 
sure  of  a Government  commission  when  an 
opportunity  arrives.  Nevertheless,  both 
these  and  the  immense  “ projets  ” for  pos- 
sible (or  impossible)  edifices,  are  evidences 
of  a spirit  of  artistic  ambition  which  is  in 
itself  a fine  quality,  of  which  there  is  perhaps 
not  quite  enough  in  England. 

The  honours  of  the  architectural  galleries 
are  this  year  with  M.  Henri  Eustache,  pupil 
of  M.  Ginain,  who  has  a whole  bay  to  him- 
self for  two  grand  sets  of  drawings — those 
of  the  restoration  and  actual  state  ot  the 
Via  Sacra  at  Rome,  and  those  illustrating 
the  Byzantine  remains  at  Mistra.  His  “ Via 
Sacra  ” includes  two  immense  strainers 
showing  the  state  of  the  excavations  in 
connexion  with  the  Via  Sacra  in  1896,  and, 
on  the  same  scale,  the  restoration  of  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  it  on  the  Forum  side, 
including  the  Temples  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
and  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Basilica  Julia,  and 
the  whole  architectural  scenery  of  the  site 
as  it  may  have  appeared  when  complete. 
Besides  these  general  drawings  are  some 
very  fine  restorations,  on  a large  scale,  of 
various  details  of  the  temples.  The  Mistra 
drawings  include  numerous  water-colour 
sketches  of  existing  remains,  besides  plans, 
large-scale  restorations  of  mosaic  and  marble 
inlay,  and  a series  of  restored  drawings  of 
capitals  to  half-size  scale.  The  whole  makes 
a show  doing  the  highest  credit  to  the  in- 
dustry and  ability  of  the  author. 

Among  other  restorations  of  the  same 
.class,  M.  Boutrou  (pupil  of  MM.  Guadet  and 
Paulin)  exhibits  a set  of  drawings  of  the 
Imperial . Palace  of  Augusta  at  Treves,  in 
which  the  whole  building  is  analysed,  so  to 
speak,  in  a magnificently  exected  perspective 
section,  and  in  geometrical  sections,  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse,  in  which  the  whole 
restored  design  of  the  walls,  in  coloured 
marbles,  is  elaborately  drawn  out  and 
coloured.  M.  Bruel  exhibits  a curious  and 
rather  fanciful  set  of  drawings  of  the  quarter 
of  ancient  Rome  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Palatine,  “Le  Domaine  du  Culte  de  Cybele.” 
It  is  a rather  modern-antique  restoration— 
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Roman  work  of  a somewhat  French  type, 
and  among  other  things  he  introduces 
windows,  between  the  buttresses  of  some  of 
the  fortress-like  buildings  shown,  with  the 
heads  filled  with  thick  crossed  stone  bars, 
forming  a kind  of  square-lined  tracery  which 
seems  a very  doubtful  kind  of  feature.  In 
the  corner  of  the  principal  perspective  draw- 
ing is  a collection  of  carefully  coloured  fac- 
similes of  the  stamped  bricks  lound  on  the 
site,  with  a description  of  the  circumstances 
and  site  of  each  discovery.  M.  Fournier 
de  Saint-Maur  exhibits  a number  of  sketches 
and  restoration  drawings  of  the  Priory 
of  Saint  - Romain  - le  - Puy  - en  - Forez  ; the 
sketches  show  a ruined  church  of 
the  Byzantine  type  of  Southern  France, 
with  restoration  drawings,  and  a sheet  of 
beautiful  small  drawings  of  capitals  from 
the  crypt.  M.  Brunet,  of  the  Monuments 
Historiques  department,  shows  a series  of 
comparatively  small  but  very  careful  draw- 
ings ot  different  portions  of  the  choir  of 
Saint-Etienne  at  Auxerre,  specially  called 
“analytical  drawings,”  made  with  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  and  expounding  the  con- 
structive system  of  the  church.  These 
drawings  are  the  property  of  the  Commis- 
sion des  Monuments  Historiques,  and  are 
probably  done  as  documents  to  record  the 
state  and  the  structure  of  the  building. 
Among  restorations  of  more  modern  work, 
M.  Guadet  exhibits  a restoration  of  the  Salle 
de  Spectacle  built  in  the  Palais  Royal  in 
I790J  a large  and  brilliantly  coloured  per- 
spective shows  the  house  as  seen  from  the 
stage,  and  the  plans  are  given,  together  with 
a list  of  the  documents — old  engravings  and 
descriptions  — on  which  the  restoration  is 
founded.  A more  important  restoration, 
shown  in  a large  series  of  drawings,  is 
that  by  M.  Narjoux  of  the  Royal  Chateau 
at  Marly-le-Roi ; an  exhibit  of  consider- 
able interest  as  a revival  of  the  lormer 
aspect  of  a now  deserted  royal  palace 
and  grounds.  He  gives  the  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  surroundings,  with  an  elevation 
of  the  old  palace,  a cubical  mass  of  pilasters 
and  much  gilt  ornament  and  figures,  and 
separate  elevations  ot  the  minor  villas  or 
summer-houses  which  flanked  the  canal  at 
regular  intervals.  This  was  one  of  the 
favourite  retreats  of  Louis  XIV.  before 
Versailles  was  brought  to  what  he  con- 
sidered perfection,  and  M.  Narjoux  has 
made  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
drawings  of  it. 

For  the  " projets, ” no  doubt,  the  competi- 
tions of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  are 
largely  responsible,  though  no  statement  of 
the  kind  appears  in  the  catalogue.  This 
perhaps  is  not  the  case  however,  with  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these  designs  this 
year,  those  of  M.  Arfvidson  (a  pupil  of  M 
-Ginain  and  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors),  since 
they  are  both  put  down  as  the  property  of 
the  Government  (*•  Appartient  a l’Etat  ”), 
which  may  therefore  have  either  given  a com- 
mission for  such  designs,  or  may  entertain 
some  idea  of  carrying  them  out,  or  something 
like  them,  at  some  future  time.  As  far  as  one 
-of  them  is  concerned,  the  design  for  “ Une 
Eglise  Votive  dans  un  Lieu  de  Pelerinage 
-C,re,”  the  saving  clause  “ something  like 
1 could  alone  be  employed,  for  this  is  an 
architectural  dream  practically  impossible  of 
fulfilment,  nor  can  we  imagine  what  a 
government  essentially  secular,  if  not  anti- 
-religious,  in  its  attitude,  could  want  with  a 
design  for  such  a building.  However  it  is 


evident,  from  the  fact  of  M.  Arfvidson’s 
designs  having  been  commissioned  or 
acquired  by  the  Government,  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a coming  man,  and  we  shall 
hear  of  him  again.  His  design  for  the 
church  in  question  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  church  at  Lourdes  ; 
a lower  church  with  three  vast  cavernous 
circular  entrances  in  the  face  of  a terrace, 
and  led  up  to  by  flights  of  steps  which  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Le  Notre,  who  did 
an  exterior  staircase  on  somewhat  the  same 
scale  in  the  grounds  of  Chantilly.  From  this 
level,  the  upper  church  is  reached  by  a double 
inclined  plane  on  each  side,  as  well  as  by  a 
great  flight  of  steps  returned  on  itself  within 
the  inclined  plane  ; these  lead  up  to  an  im- 
mense domed  church  in  a somewhat  rococo 
classic  style ; but  the  whole  is  on  a scale  too 
great  to  be  ever  carried  out,  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  “ megalo-mania before 
referred  to.  M.  Arfvidson’s  other  design, 

" Un  Palais  pour  le  Reception  des  Souverains 
Etrangers,’’  is  both  more  severe  and  digni- 
fied in  style  and  more  reasonable  in  scale  ; 
it  is  a facade  of  immense  length  no  doubt, 
but  not  probably  so  long  as  the  river  front 
of  the  Louvre,  and  it  is  a thing  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  carry  out  by  a 
Government  bent  [upon  making  a grand 
show  for  foreign  sovereigns,  regard- 
less of  expense ; though  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  scheme,  certainly,  more  becoming 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque  than  of  the 
Republic.  The  fa9ade,  broken  into  a long 
centre  and  two  recessed  wings,  shows  a 
severely  treated  ground  story  with  square- 
headed windows,  connected  architecturally 
with  the  square  windows  of  a mezzanine 
above,  and  an  order  and  attic  above  this  ; the 
whole  architectural  ordinance  is  carried  on, 
with  little  break  or  alteration,  over  the  wings 
as  well  as  the  centre,  which  is  a little 
monotonous  though  dignified.  Below  the 
level  of  the  palace  is  a riverside  terrace 
backed  by  an  architecturally  treated  wall 
divided  up  by  powerfully  rusticated  piers 
with  sculptured  lions.  The  whole  is  certainly 
a grand  conception,  and  if  its  architect  never 
has  the  chance  of  carrying  it  out,  there  is  no 
doubt  we  shall  hear  of  him  sooner  or  later 
with  a large  Government  commission  of  some 
kind  : his  name  is  new  to  us  so  far.  We 
should  not  quit  the  subject  without  mention 
of  M.  Barthelemy’s  fine  design  of  the  same 
class,  " Un  Palais  pour  le  Reception  d un 
Souverain,”  which,  though  less  stately  and 
ambitious  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  is 
more  picturesque  and  interesting  in  archi- 
tectural treatment,  and  has  the  additional 
merit  of  an  exceedingly  fine  plan. 

Among  the  other  " projets  ” worth  mention 
is  that  of  M.  Leon  Jaussely  for  " Une  Place 
du  Peuple,”  a kind  of  extension  of  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  which  he  proposes  to  lay 
out  as  a popular  repetition  apparently  ot 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  Colonne 
de  Juillet  as  the  centre  object  at  its  upper 
end.  By  way  of  showing  the  suitability  of 
the  position,  he  gives  a block  plan  of  Paris 
showing  the  aristocratic  quarter  and  the 
quarters  of  labour  and  commerce  ("  quartier 
des  ventes  ”),  showing  his  " Place  du  Peuple  ” 
situated  in  the  centre  of  these  latter.  A 
popular  theatre  occupies  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  the  Place,  with  a popular  library  on 
the  opposite  side,  so  that  recreation  and 
study  are  both  provided  for,  but  his  Place 
would  certainly  want  a central  object— a 1 
lountam  or  something  of  the  kind  ; it  is  too' 


large  for  a bare  expanse.  Otherwise  the 
scheme  is  a fine  one  and  might  really  be  a 
great  public  improvement.  M.  Hubaine 
exhibits  also  a scheme  for  a “ Theatre 
Populaire,”  but  this,  like  M.  Arfvidson  & 
pilgrimage  church,  belongs  rather  to  the 
category  of  palaces  in  the  air — a kind  of 
thing  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  find  the  money  for.  The  plan  is,  how- 
ever, a very  fine  conception  ; the  circle  of 
the  auditorium  is  surrounded  by  a great- 
circular  arcade  on  the  ground  story,  with  a- 
broad  promenade  between  the  two  ; the 
colonnade  opens  on  another  terrace  reached 
by  radiating  flights  of  steps.  The  large 
sketch  elevation  shows  a free  classic  treat- 
ment in  the  style  of  the  " Ecole,’7  and  rather 
too  ragged  with  sculptured  adornments  of  a 
florid  character.  The  whole  plan,  however,, 
represents  an  idea  which  might  very  well  be 
carried  out  on  a more  restricted  and  manage- 
able scale. 

Coming  from  the  " projets  ” to  more- 
practical  architecture,  we  find  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  angle  pavilions  occupied  by  an 
immense  model  ot  the  Palais  de  Fervaques 
at  Saint-Quentin,  a town  which,  from  other 
indications  in  the  exhibition,  appears  to  be- 
in  a very  ambitious  and  advancing  stage. 
What  the  “ Palais  de  Fervaques  ” is  we  do' 
not  gather ; the  model  suggests  the  idea  ofi 
a large  municipal  building ; it  is  a fine 
dignified  classic  design  on  a plan  of  the 
general  shape  of  H,  very  reticent  in  detail 
(in  which  respect  it  compares  satisfactorily 
with  some  other  classic  designs  in  the 
exhibition) ; two  stories  of  rusticated  work 
with  square-headed  windows,  and  an  order- 
above,  treated  as  columns  on  the  prrneipall 
front  to  the  courtyard,  and  as  pilasters 
over  the  remainder  of  the  building.  A 
whole  set  of  sections  and  plans,  and 
an  immense  detail  elevation  of  one  bay,, 
hung  in  the  same  pavilion,  further  illustrate 
this  building,  but  the  plans  are  too  high  to- 
be  well  seen.  The  architect  is  M.  Malgras- 
Delmas,  who  also  exhibits  a design  for  a 
monumental  fountain  for  Saint-Ouentin,  a 
bold  classic  design  apparently  intended  for 
execution  in  terra-cotta.  Then  there  is  M. 
Santerre’s  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Bourse  at  Lille,  which  is  of  some  interest.. 
The  present  Bourse,  shown  in  a sepia 
sketch,  is  a rather  florid  late  Renaissance 
building  (1651),  with  an  arcaded  ground 
story,  an  order  of  rusticated  pilasters  over 
that,  and  an  order  ot  plain  pilasters  with 
much  garlanding  and  festooning  in  the 
upper  story  ; a small  lantern  breaks  the  rool 
line  in  the  centre.  M.  Santerre  proposes  to 
double  this  fa9ade,  inserting  a large 
entrance-portal  and  a lofty  tower  1 be- 
tween the  new  and  old  halves  of  the 
building,  the  present  lantern  (repeated 
on  the  new  portion)  becoming  now  a. 
subordinate  instead  of  a central  feature. 
This  is  a bold  and  effective  treatment  of  the 
problem,  but  the  new  tower  is  rather  too- 
lofty  and  too  restless  in  outline  ; a small1 
alternative  sketch,  of  a less  ambitious 
character,  is  preferable  to  the  large  drawing. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  while  the  archi- 
tect -was  about  it,  he  should  not  have- 
thought  of  giving  the  fa9ade  an  adequate- 
crowning  member,  for  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  existing  building  that  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  come  right  down  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  story  order,  with  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a cornice  or  entablature ; perhaps 
this  treatment  was  thought  too  characteristic 
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to  be  effaced,  but  it  will  look  odd  on  the 
new  portion  of  the  structure. 

Among  other  schemes  for  public  improve- 
ments M.  Meissonnier  exhibits  a plan  and 
section — the  latter  beautifully  and  minutely 
ishowing  all  the  buildings  concerned  — for 
ilaying  out  a portion  of  Marseilles ; and  M. 
iPicq  a plan  for  a “ Palais  Royal  Nouveau,”  a 
(scheme  of  some  interest.  He  proposes  to 
build  on  the  existing  parterres  of  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal  a long  building  comprising 
'two  theatres  back  to  back,  with  a common 
lentrance  hall  between  them  ; the  block  of 
building  being  flanked  by  a double  line  of 
trees  on  each  side.  What  are  the  prospects 
;of  such  a scheme  being  carried  out  we  know 
inot,  but  it  promises  well  in  itself.  M. 
iVinson  exhibits  a design  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  former  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Saint- 
iQuentin  into  a municipal  library,  adding  a 
block  to  it  in  the  same  style  of  florid  Gothic 
as  the  original  building  ; the  ground  floor 
forming  the  police  quarters,  the  upper  floor 
the  new  library.  This  confirms  the  idea 
:hat  the  Palais  de  Fervaques,  shown  in  the 
model  before  referred  to,  is  really  the  new 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Passing  over  some  other 
designs  for  public  or  municipal  buildings  of 
10  great  account,  one  must  not  however 
omit  mention  of  a beautiful  design  for  a 
:heatre  by  M.  Bertaud  (in  collaboration  with 
M.  Louis  Dupuis) ; it  is  not  stated  where, 
out  this  is  a practical  design  of  moderate 
dimensions,  built  with  plain  walling  of 
alternate  brick  and  stone  bands,  crowned 
vith  a kind  of  attic  (but  no  cornice  inter- 
vening) formed  by  colonnettes  and  panelling 
alternating ; the  whole  very  simple  but 
>riginal  and  in  excellent  taste ; the  plan  is 
is  meritorious  as  the  exterior  treatment. 
Che  drawings  are  on  a very  small  scale  (an 
inusual  thing  in  the  Salon),  and  might  easily 
)e  overlooked,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
o be  seen  in  the  galleries. 

There  are  a good  many  designs  for 
churches,  for  a considerable  proportion  of 
vhich  a recent  competition  for  a church  at 
.?lers  appears  to  be  accountable.  It  is  curious 
o compare  the  idea  of  church  architecture 
symbolised  in  these,  with  our  own  prevalent 
aste  in  the  same  branch  of  architecture, 
rhere  is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a simple 
ind  unpretending  treatment  of  a church  to 
>e  seen ; indeed  one  architect  shows  a 
design  for  a " Church  for  a Village  ” which,  as 
ar  as  scale  is  concerned,  might  be  a cathe- 
lral,  and  as  far  as  style,  a casino,  except  for 
he  spire.  But  there  are  more  sober  designs 
>f  considerable  interest,  and  which  are  worth 
ittention,  in  order  to  realise  what  are  our 
leighbours’  ideas  of  church  architecture. 
Vs  before  indicated,  the  favourite  style 
eems  to  be  what  may  be  called  a 
nodernised  variety  of  Byzantine  or  of 
Romanesque.  This  is  the  character  of  M. 
[ust  Lisch’s  competition  design  for  the  Flers 
:hurch  ; a powerful  design  with  a great  arch 
n the  west  front  framing  a wheel-window 
vithin  it ; a basilica  type  of  nave,  but  with 
mail  transepts  added  ; the  cupolas  or 
anterns  of  the  towers  which  flank  the  west 
ront  are,  however,  certainly  too  high  in  pro- 
jortion  for  the  substructure.  This  is  better, 
lowever,  than  the  cast-iron  Gothic  of  M. 
Maistrasse’s  design  in  the  same  competition. 
VI.  Robert  shows  an  original  design  of  what 
ippears  to  be  an  actually  erected  church  ; 
he  style  is  a mixture  of  Classic  and  Gothic 
n feeling,  with  a rather  low-pitched  dome 
>ver  the  crossing,  pierced  with  coffer  lights  ; 


the  effect  of  the  whole  is  however  rather 
spoiled  by  the  immense  lantern,  or  rather 
spire,  springing  from  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
and  which  somewhat  reminds  one  of  Wren’s 
ill-advised  first  design  tor  St.  Paul’s,  though 
not  quite  so  portentous.  M.  Jardel’s  com- 
petition design  for  the  church  of  Domfront 
has  the  interest  (which  many  of  the  others 
have  not)  of  being  the  design  selected  for 
execution,  and  is  in  a style  more  simple  and 
more  medieval  than  most  of  the  others  ; it 
may  be  described  as  Early  French  pointed, 
slightly  modernised.  The  west  end  shows 
a fine  and  effective  treatment,  with  a colossal 
crucifix  over  the  portal.  Another  church 
design  worth  a note  is  that  by  M.  Bertaud 
(locality  not  stated),  where  a very  massive 
stone  tower  with  immense  buttresses  forms 
the  seat  for  a timber  spire  of  a somewhat 
chalet  character,  with  a repetition  of  large 
projecting  eaves  between  which  the  bells 
are  partly  seen ; it  is  an  odd-looking  affair, 
but  there  is  something  in  it,  and  it  would 
possibly  look  better  in  execution  than  in  the 
drawings,  which  are  ratfier  sensational  in 
style  and  colouring.  An  important  design, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  high  repute 
of  its  author,  is  that  by  M.  Guadet  for 
an  “ Eglise  Paroissiale.”  This  is  a design 
of  the  “modern  Byzantine”  type,  but  more 
severe  and  thoughtful  than  usual  ; the  treat- 
ment of  the  crossing  piers,  which  develop  into 
great  quarter-engaged  circular  columns  per- 
fectly plain  except  for  some  panelling  at  the 
top,  is  massive  and  grand  in  effect.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  semicircular  barrel 
vaults  which,  from  the  indications  and  colour- 
ing seen  in  elevation,  have  the  appearance 
of  being  formed  of  brick  arches  one  over  the 
other,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those 
in  the  Pantheon  dome,  and  filled  in  with 
some  lighter  substance  ; but  the  section  does 
not  leave  it  quite  certain  that  this  appa- 
rently solid  method  of  construction  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  appearance.  However, 
this  is  a design  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

In  domestic  architecture  we  find,  as  usual, 
some  of  those  examples  of  country  houses 
which  seem  always  to  be  the  same  ; col- 
lections of  gables  and  spikes  and  gimcrack 
wookwork,  which  represent  a form  of 
" picturesque  ” architecture  with  which 
English  architects  can  have  little  sympathy. 
In  fact,  the  French  genius  is  not  for  the 
picturesque,  and  while  French  architects  are 
generally  admirable  in  the  design  of  town 
houses,  they  seem  to  lose  the  sense  of  refine- 
ment and  architectural  propriety  when  they 
take  to  designing  country  villas.  But  in  the 
category  of  domestic  architecture  there  are 
one  or  two  fine  things  at  the  Salon.  We 
may  especially  mention  M.  Guinot’s  “ Hotel, 
22  Rue  Hamelin.”  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  usual  perhaps  rather  too  florid  type  of 
Parisian  private  house.  The  front  is  a mass  of 
plain  symmetrically  coursed  stonework,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  which  are  some  doors  and 
windows  just  cut  out  of  the  wall  of  masonry, 
with  very  little  decorative  detail.  Above 
these,  the  centre  portion  of  the  face  is 
occupied  by  the  large  window  of  the  principal 
salon,  with  pilasters  and  transoms  richly 
decorated,  the  whole  in  what  may*be  called 
a reminiscence  of  Francis  I.  style;  the  rich 
ornamentation  of  this  window  contrasting 
effectively  with  the  stern  plainness  of  the 
mass  of  walling  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
drawings,  which  in  the  sections  show  the 
interior  decoration  and  woodwork  with  the 


greatest  minuteness  of  finish,  are  splendidly 
executed.  M.  Sardou’s  “ Hdtel  pour  la 
Soci6te  des  Auteurs  Compositeurs  Drama- 
tiques  ” is  a finely  treated  building  in 
somewhat  the  same  spirit ; a plain  stone 
ground  story,  crowned  by  a richly-carved 
frieze,  from  which  spring  pilasters  and 
windows  also  recalling  the  Francois  Premier 
style,  the  whole  having  the  character  of  a 
sober  richness  of  effect.  The  interior  stair- 
case hall  is  also  finely  treated.  Among  the 
country  houses  M.  Sauvestre’s  “ Villa  sur 
le  Lac  Leman,’’  though  partaking  too  much 
of  the  usual  rampant  picturesque  manner 
before  referred  to,  is  a rather  exceptional 
work  ; one  half  of  the  house  projects  over 
the  lake,  this  portion  being  carried  on  bold 
semicircular  stone  arches  springing  from 
piers  in  the  water  ; the  ground  story  behind 
these  consists  of  three  embayments  or  small 
docks  for  pleasure  boats;  the  habitable 
portion  being  on  the  upper  floors  and 
carried  partly  out  over  the  lake.  This  is  a 
fine  set  of  drawings,  and  allowing  for  points 
in  it  which  are  at  variance  with  English  archi- 
tectural taste,  it  is  a remarkable  and  unusual 
design  for  a house.  M.  Ollivier’s  country 
mansion,  with  the  exotic  title  “ Kestellic,” 
is  a solid  stone  house  in  a most  romantic 
site  (judging  from  the  perspective  view 
which  shows  the  landscape  also) ; a design 
with  a certain  Gothic  feeling,  heavy  in  the 
details,  but  on  the  whole  a welcome  contrast 
to  the  usual  " maison  de  campagne  ” style. 
We  noticed  with  pleasure  also  M.  Camut’s 
designs  for  certain  small  waterside  club- 
houses and  casinos  for  the  “Cercle  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne  ’’ ; these  are  pictu- 
resque without  being  fidgety  and  angular, 
and  the  plans  are  very  well  arranged  both 
for  interior  effect  (in  the  large  rooms)  and 
for  general  convenience. 

As  for  sketches  illustrative  of  existing 
old  work  (not  restorations),  they  form,  in 
mere  numbers,  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  exhibition,  perhaps  one-half,  though 
many  of  them  are  small  and  slight.  The 
best  of  the  slighter  sketches  in  pencil  and 
water-colour  are  hardly  equal  in  style  and 
feeling  to  the  best  work  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced by  English  sketching  architects. 
There  are,  however,  some  examples  of 
illustrative  work  of  a more  highly  finished 
description,  which  in  beauty  and  elaboration 
are  quite  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  here.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is 
M.  Moisand’s  splendid  coloured  elevation 
and  plan,  on  a very  large  scale,  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Giovanni  XXIII.,  in  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence ; a drawing  in  which  all  the 
details  are  made  out  with  such  realistic  force 
and  accuracy  that  it  is  almost  like  seeing  the 
thing  itself.  Whether  this  kind  of  achieve- 
ment is  worth  the  pains  and  talent  ex- 
pended on  it  may,  of  course,  be  a question  ; 
but  it  serves  to  show  what  architectural 
drawing  can  effect,  and  to  set  a high 
standard  in  this  class  of  illustrative  work. 

The  architectural  exhibits  in  the  New 
Salon  are  too  few  and  unimportant  to  call 
for  comment. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  VICTOR 
EMMANUEL  II.  IN  ROME. 

HE  colossal  structure  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  from 
the  designs  of  Sacconi  for  so 
many  past  years,  is  now  arriving 
at  a stage  when  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
equestrian  figure  ot  the  King  will  have 
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to  be  put  in  hand.  The  design  for  this 
statue  dates  from  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  the  public  competition  was  held,  and 
the  commission  was  given  to  Enrico 
Chiaradia,  a Venetian  sculptor  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  die  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
only  last  year.  Since  his  death,  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  original  design,  which  he  had 
practically  completed,  and  which  only  re- 
quires getting  into  form  for  the  casting  in 
bronze. 

The  statue  is  about  33  ft.  in  height  from 
the  level  on  which  the  horse  stands  to  the 
crown  of  the  King’s  head.  The  feathers  in 
his  helmet  are  about  5 ft.  extra.  There  will 
be  space  for  one  or  two  persons  to  get  into 
the  head— and  for  four  or  five  in  the  head  of 
the  horse.  The  scale  of  the  figure  is  about 
that  of  the  Bavaria  statue  at  Munich. 

Works  of  art  on  a colossal  scale  are 
always  difficult  to  criticise— a gigantic  human 
figure,  however  executed,  has  an  over- 
powering effect  on  the  mind ; it  is  neces- 
sarily too  unusual  to  allow  of  comparisons 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  And  as  a consequence 
some  persons  find  an  Egyptian  colossus,  and 
still  more  a modern  example  of  such  art, 
very  uninteresting.  The  aesthetic  quality  in 
such  sculpture  may  usually  be  reckoned  in 
inverse  ratio  as  the  scale  increases,  and  also 
its  human  interest.  An  effort  at  being 
imposing  and  grand  by  mere  size  hardly 
needs  definition  as  sheer  vulgarity  when 
applied  to  works  of  art,  and  in  .the  case  of 
modern  statues  the  colossal  hats,  coats, 
trousers,  and  trimmings  have  a particularly 
ridiculous  appearance,  like  ordinary  hu- 
manity seen  through  a magnifying  glass. 

In  the  present  case  the  statue  of  the  “Re 
Galantuomo  ” does  not  appear  to  be  superior 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  such  usually  unsuc- 
cessful efforts.  The  portraiture  of  the  King 
may  be  good,  but  something  more  is  required 
in  such  a style  of  monument  than  a mere 
portrait,  and  this  unfortunately  seems  want- 
ing. This  statue  may  be,  perhaps — and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  be — considered  as  the 
final  attempt  of  the  Italian  sculptors  in  the 
“ colossal  style.”  Italy  has  been  disfigured 
since  the  revolution  of  1870  with  several  of 
the  most  atrocious  things  of  the  kind,  doubt- 
less sufficiently  representative  of  the  modern 
“realistic”  taste  in  art,  and  proportionately 
unsatisfactory.  The  .centres  of  Florence 
and  Milan  are  both  “ decorated  ” with  their 
provincial  “ Victor  Emanuels,”  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greatest  blot. 
Now  Rome  is  to  share  the  same  fate  ; but 
although  its  “ Victor  ” is  not  much  better 
than  its  provincial  rivals’,  its  superior  dimen- 
sions will  at  least  create  that  sort  of  over- 
powering impression  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made ; it  will  successfully 
“ stupefy  the  beholder.’’ 

Italians  have  always  had  a taste  for  these 
colossal  figures.  In  the  ages  of  faith  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  of  Milan  was  honoured  with 
a statue  on  the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore, 
70  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1697,  part  bronze 
and  part  copper.  It  is  a clumsy,  ugly  crea- 
tion, and  out  for  a certain  weathering  down 
and  antique  look,  would  be  a very  serious 
annoyance  in  the  landscape.  Florence  has 
many  of  these  strange  tours  de  force , the 
only  one  of  which  claiming  more  than  a very 
superficial  glance  is  Michelangelo’s  David. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  prolific  in  such 
things,  but  the  development  of  this  taste  in 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 


been  much  more  remarkable.  Many  statues 
of  this  kind  have  been  executed  in  marble 
and  bronze  for  home  consumption  and  for 
America.  A portrait  statue  of  one  of  the 
Vanderbilts  as  a River  God  many  yards  high 
was  commissioned  in  Florence  for  some 
American  town  fifteen  years  ago — a sample 
of  the  American  taste  in  such  things  which 
culminates  in  the  lighthouse  of  New  York. 

The  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  be 
erected  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  has  at  least 
one  superiority  over  the  majority  of  such 
things  which  have  been  designed  during 
the  past  quarter  century ; it  is  fairly  quiet 
in  pose,  and  free  from  the  absurd  exag- 
geration of  movement  and  attitudinising 
action  which  is  supposed  to  give  “ life  ” 
and  “brio”  to  the  common  productions  of 
modern  Italian  art.  This  merit  was  not 
present  in  the  original  ddsign  of  Chiaradia, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the  King 
reining  in  an  impetuous  charger  with 
strained  muscles  and  a realism  of  effect 
which  constitutes  the  whole  stock-in-trade 
of  mere  initiative  sculpture.  Since  the  first  pro- 
ject for  the  statue,  a change  in  public  opinion 
has  fortunately  taken  place,  and  although 
the  figures  of  horse  and  rider  are  treated  in 
the  amended  model  as  the  merest  dull 
transcripts  from  nature,  with  all  the  details 
of  a particularly  ugly  modern  cavalry 
uniform  and  trappings  reproduced  as  if  cast 
from  gigantic  originals,  still  a certain  quiet 
dignity  of  an  unambitious  kind  has  been 
brought  about  by  modifications  insisted  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Government  com- 
mittee for  the  statue.  As  in  all  equestrian 
statues  of  the  kind,  contending  opinions 
centred  in  the  attitude  of  the  horse.  In  the 
original  design  the  horse  represented  as 
being  suddenly  checked  in  its  paces  with 
outstretched  foreleg  had  a disagreeable 
uneasy  effect,  however  “ natural  ” it  may 
have  been.  In  the  finished  statue  this 
attitude  of  the  horse  has  been  changed  for 
the  pacing  of  Donatello’s  “ Gattamelata  ” at 
Padua,  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  group. 
But  the  modern  statue  lacks  all  the  verve  and 
power  of  the  ancient  example.  The  horse 
is,  of  course,  anatomically  more  correct,  but 
the  fifteenth  century  animal  has  a certain 
look  of  “anima”  about  it  which  goes  far  to 
make  up  for  deficient  anatomy. 

The  position  chosen  for  the  statue  is  very 
unfortunate.  Just  round  the  corner,  or 
almost  at  the  back  of  the  immense  monu- 
ment of  Italian  independence  of  which  it  is 
to  form  the  central  feature,  and  in  the 
ancient  piazza  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  venerable 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  These 
two  equestrian  statues  placed  in  such  close 
juxtaposition,  representing  such  widely  dif- 
ferent periods  and  characteristics,  and  being 
in  themselves  extraordinarily  unlike,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  a great  deal  of  comparative 
criticism.  The  statue  of  the  great  Emperor 
is  not  a very  beautiful  or  ideal  sample  of 
ancient  art,  although  in  some  respects  it 
may  compare  favourably  with  its  more  im- 
posing modern  rival.  At  the  same  time  the 
“ naturalesque  ” treatment  of  the  king  and 
his  charger  will  cause  the  old  Roman  work 
to  have  a certain  grotesqueness  in  the  eyes 
of  an  uneducated  public.  The  artist  of 
aesthetic  taste  will,  however,  naturally  prefer 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

The  preparations  for  placing  the  statue 
and  laying  bare  the  immense  structural  base 
fronting  the  old  Piazza  Venezia  and  the 
Corso  are  approaching  completion,  The 


Palazzo  of  the  great  banker  Torlonia  has  ati 
last  been  pulled  down,  and  the  piazza  will  1 
soon  be  reduced  to  its  eventual  form.  The  ( 
model  (in  thirty-six  pieces),  which  has  cost; 
about  20,000  fr.,  is  shortly  to  be  removed  d 
from  the  old  theatre  of  the  Mausoleum  of) 
Augustus,  where  it  has  been  constructed,  to* 
the  site  which  the  bronze  casting  is  to: 
occupy,  and  there  it  will  be  erected  fori 
public  approval.  It  will  be  painted  a bronze: 
colour,  or  gilded  to  give  the  nearest  effect  to .1 
the  original.  The  cost  of  the  eventual; 
casting  and  completion  of  the  statue  isi; 
estimated  at  about  600,000  fr.  (24,000/.). 


NOTES. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of 
Compensation,  Lords  on  a Point  of  workmen’s 

compensation  law  in  the  case; 
of  Wrigley  v.  Whittaker  (the  Times , April  i 
30),  although  of  considerable  importance,!: 
requires  to  be  read  with  a little  caution.  In: 
this  case  a workman  in  the  employ  of  an> 
engineering  firm  was  killed  whilst  engaged  i 
in  fitting  a flywheel  to  some  machinery  in  a 
cotton-spinning  factory.  His  representatives; 
claimed  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa-) 
tion  Act  against  both  his  employers  andi 
the  owners  of  the  cotton  factory,  basing) 
their  claim  on  various  grounds ; but  thei 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was 
only  on  the  case  against  the  man’s’ 
employers,  and  in  the  judgment,  as  afe 
present  reported,  the  claim  was  disallowed, c 
on  the  simple  ground  that  to  render  an  em«: 
ployer  liable  the  factory  must  be  that  ofc 
which  he  is  the  “occupier,”  so  as  to  rendere 
him  an  “ undertaker  ” within  the  Act.  It) 
requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  ini 
such  factories  as  the  above  the  word  “ occu-i 
pier  ” is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  denoting) 
the  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  thei 
factory,  yet  certain  artificial  factories,  so  tot 
speak,  are  created  by  the  Workmen’s  Com-r 
pensation  Act,  of  which  the  “ actual  use 
even  for  a temporary  purpose  is  sufficient  tot 
render  the  person  so  using  it  the  occupiere 
or  undertaker.  This  is  the  case  where 
machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,1 
or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  thei 
construction,  repair,  or  demolition  oli 
buildings,  and  also  applies  to  docks,: 
wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses  to  which: 
certain  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  have 
application.  What  is  sufficient  to  give  thei ; 
"actual  use”  of  such  premises,  apart  from)  : 
the  temporary  use  of  machinery,  has  neveit ; 
been  decided,  except  in  relation  to  ships  sri 
but  in  one  of  these  cases  the  Court  oli. 
Appeal  intimated  it  must  be  the  use  of  a , 
sufficiently  definable  area,  and  the  space . 
occupied  by  a cart  on  a quay,  or  near  a j 
warehouse,  would  not  be  sufficient. 


The  decision  arrived  at  on  thd 
Railways  7*h  *ns*'  ^y  Lord  Windsor’s 
Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Ribbles-^ 
dale’s  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  Com-?  I1 
mittees,  in  reference  to  the  “ tube  ” railway^  & 
in  London  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  * 
both  to  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  anc  '■ 
to  owners  of  property  in  the  Metropolis.  Ii 
has  been  decided  in  reference  to  these;  i! 
undertakings  that  a general  clause  should  bd :: 
inserted — apart  from  special  clauses  dealing  ii 
with  particular  buildings — fixing  some  suck  t: 
period  as  two  years  within  which  ala  : 
questions  of  damage  arising  either  out  o> 
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the  construction  or  the  working  of  these 
lines  can  be  referred  to  some  special  tribunal 
Dr  arbitrator.  To  appreciate  the  importance 
Df  this  decision,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
:hat  in  the  absence  of  such  a clause,  where 
ands  or  buildings  are  affected  by  the 
working  of  the  undertakings,  as  dis- 
inguished  from  the  construction,  no  com- 
jensation  can  be  recovered  for  damage 
irising,  as,  for  instance,  from  vibration  (see 
dammersmith  and  City  Railway  Co. 

Brand),  unless  the  property  injuriously 
iffected  and  the  property  taken  by  the 
mdertaking  are  held  by  the  same  owner 
see  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  v.  Metropolitan 
ioard  of  Works).  Such  an  extension  of 
[ability  in  the  case  of  “ tube  ” railways 
unning  under  a huge  city  seems  in  every 
/ay  desirable,  and  its  effect  will  be  to  make 
he  promoters  of  such  undertakings  use  their 
tmost  endeavours  to  minimise  any  damage 
kely  to  ensue  by  providing  the  best  means 
o overcome  vibration. 


Specific  The  case  of  “Van  Praagh  v \ 
Performance  of  Everidge  ” (Times,  May  12) 
on  ract’  raises  an  interesting  question 
a curious  circumstances.  Some  auctioneers 
/ere  selling  three  different  freehold  pro- 
perties— one  at  Hampstead,  one  atAshstead, 
nd  one  in  the  City.  The  defendant,  a 
uilder,  who  wished  to  acquire  the  Ashford 
roperty  with  a view  to  developing  it, 
ttended  the  sale,  but  accidentally  bought 
lie  Hampstead  property,  which  belonged  to 
ie  plaintiff.  He  immediately  discovered 
is  mistake,  and  refused  to  sign  the  contract, 
ut  the  auctioneers  signed  for  him,  and  the 
laintiff  now  brought  this  action.  There 
ad  been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
uctioneers,  and  the  defendant  had  acted 
uite  bona  fide.  The  learned  Judge  held 
here  was  a contract,  and  the  substantial 
uestion  was  whether  in  such  circumstances 
lere  should  be  a decree  for  specific  per- 
armance,  or  only  judgment  for  damages, 
he  Court  granted  a decree,  holding  where 
le  mistake  is  solely  that  of  the  defendant 
imself  the  Court  will  only  refuse  specific 
erformance  when  some  hardship  amounting 
) injustice  will  ensue. 


In  view  of  the  miserably  con- 
Highway.35  Sested  state  of  the  traffic  in 
so  many  of  our  principal 
iioroughfares,  the  letter  from  the  Managing 
)irector  of  the  Thames  Steamboat  Co., 
ublished  this  week,  affords  food  for  re- 
ection,  even  if  it  does  not  call  for  a serious 
iquiry.  The  Thames  affords  a splendid  and 
nimpeded  means  of  communication  between 
oints  where  the  streets  are  the  narrowest 
nd  the  traffic  the  most  heavy,  yet  we  are 
lformed  the  public  are  to  be  denied  this 
leasant,  speedy,  and  economical  means  of 
>comotion  on  account  of  the  attitude  adopted 
y the  London  County  Council.  The 
.ouucil  was  alleged  to  be  desirous  of  under- 
iking this  service  themselves,  but  it  was 
ecently  stated  in  the  Press  they  would  not 
e in  a position  to  do  so  before  the  year 
904.  Apart  from  the  present  dispute 
etween  the  County  Council  and  the  Steam- 
oat  Co.,  this  raises  the  question  whether 
: is  desirable  that  municipal  corporations 
hould  have  powers  granted  them  enabling 
hem  to  run  commercial  undertakings  out  of 
he  rates  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
>rises.  The  House  of  Lords  recently  de- 
eded in  relation  to  the  omnibus  service  that 
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they  at  present  possessed  no  such  powers, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  expedient  such 
powers  should  be  granted  to  them.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  country  never  to 
interfere  with  private  enterprise  by  allowing 
state  competition,  and  municipal  competi- 
tion is  much  the  same  in  its  influence. 
Where  the  rates  can  be  called  on  to  supply 
any  deficiencies,  the  ordinary  considerations 
of  profit  and  loss  have  no  application,  private 
enterprise  is  discouraged,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  is  often  seriously  interfered  with. 


Accommodation  A QUESTION  asked  °f  the 
at  the  Attorney-General  last  week  in 
Law  Courts.  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
whether  the  accommodation  at  the  Law 
Courts  for  the  Judges  was  so  insufficient  that 
one  Judge  was  holding  his  court  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Library  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  another  in  a room  under  the  Bar 
Library  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
Attorney- General  admitted  the  fact,  but  he 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  remedy  lay,  not 
in  building  another  court,  but  in  rearranging 
circuits  of  the  judges  in  the  provinces,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  present  courts  in  the  Strand 
being  sufficient.  It  seems  to  be  clear,  how- 
ever, that  one  other  court,  at  any  rate,  ought 
to  be  built.  There  is  no  place  for  another 
division  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  should  one 
be  constituted,  and  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a court,  if  vacant,  can  always  be 
let  for  the  purposes  of  arbitrations — in  fact, 
what  we  may  call  an  arbitration  court — it 
could  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  witnesses  before  an  examiner,  and 
would  be  a very  useful  addition.  Any  such 
new  court  or  courts  ought  certainly  to  be 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  Carey-street  in 
place  of  the  ramshackle  structures  which  are 
now  occupied  as  a public-house,  stationer’s 
shop,  &c.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
take  away  any  of  the  open  space  to  the  west 
of  the  Law  Courts,  which  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a lung  of  London. 


A heavy  and  difficult  under- 

A Case  °f  pinning  operation  has  recently 
Underpinning.  r or  j 

been  carried  out  in  Lower 
Broadway,  New  York,  where  one  end  of  a 
building  having  seven  stories  above  the 
street  and  two  basement  stories  below  was 
supported,  first  in  a temporary  way,  and 
finally  on  new  footings.  The  wall  in  ques- 
tion is  of  the  load-supporting  type,  100  ft. 
long  and  32  in.  thick  at  the  base,  which  is 
offset  to  a thickness  of  5 ft.,  and  rests  upon 
a concrete  footing  5 ft.  wide  by  3 ft.  thick. 
Owing  to  the  erection  of  a new  and  higher 
building  adjoining,  it  was  calculated  that  a 
settlement  of  about  in.  would  occur  in 
the  fine  sand  forming  the  soil.  Provision 
was  therefore  made  to  underpin  the  older 
building  with  new  footings  carried  down 
5 ft.  lower,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the 
footings  of  the  new'  structure,  and  to 
hold  up  the  building  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  injury  while  its  footings  settled  with 
those  of  the  new  building,  and,  finally,  when 
all  movement  had  ceased,  to  build  new  brick- 
work between  the  new  footings  and  the  old 
wall.  Operations  were  commenced  by  build- 
ing timber  cribs  on  both  sides  of  the  old 
wall,  the  cribs  being  connected  by  timber 
stringers  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  several 
feet  from  it  to  afford  ample  working  space. 
Pairs  of  steel  girders  with  a combined  depth 
of  30  in.  were  placed  at  intervals  of  4 ft. 
1 across  the  stringers  with  screw-jacks  under 
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their  ends.  The  wall  being  thus  supported, 
the  new  footing  was  formed  and  built  up  to 
within  about  3 ft.  of  the  old  wall.  When 
the  cement  had  set,  screw-jacks  were 
arranged  as  closely  together  as  possible 
and  in  two  rows  to  take  the  load  in  place  of 
the  steel  girders,  which  were  then  removed. 
For  the  purpose  of  measuring  settlement,  a 
bench  mark  was  established  on  an  inner 
wall  of  the  building  at  some  distance 
from  the  underpinned  wall ; and  level 
marks  thereon  were  examined  daily  by 
means  of  a levelling  instrument.  As 
the  underpinning  settled  with  the  new 
building,  the  jacks  were  screwed  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  £ in.  a week  to  correspond 
with  the  movement,  and  thus  the  upper 
portion  of  the  old  building  was  kept 
stationary.  The  wall  has  been  supported 
for  seven  months  on  360  jacks,  and  now 
that  all  movement  has  ceased  brickwork  is 
to  be  built  up  between  the  new  footings 
and  the  old  wall.  It  appears  that  the  work 
has,  so  far,  been  entirely  successful.  No 
cracks  have  been  caused  in  the  plaster ; 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  damage  to  the 
masonry  ; and  the  alignment  of  lifts  and 
other  machinery  has  not  been  disturbed. 


Considering  the  abnormal 

The  Design  of  use  that  wjh  be  made  of 

Wooc  Beams. 

timber  in  the  Metropolis 
during  the  present  year,  a paper  published 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  “Journal  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  ” is 
particularly  apropos.  In  dealing  with  the 
properties  and  design  of  wood  beams,  the 
author  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  governing  the 
strength  of  all  rectangular  beams.  This 
b.eing  the  case,  no  new  matter  is  to  be 
anticipated,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  paper 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  and  simple 
explanation  of  truths  which  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
employ  -timber  beams  for  permanent  or 
temporary  structures.  We  do  not  think  the 
unqualified  recommendation  of  five  as  the 
lactor  of  safety  is  altogether  wise,  for  very 
much  depends  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  timber  is  to  be  employed.  Having 
regard  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
material,  a lactor  of  ten  is  desirable  when 
exposure  to  the  weather  is  contemplated, 
and  for  permanent  structures  under  cover  it 
would  be  safer  to  use  a higher  factor  than 
that  suggested  by  the  author.  In  the  case 
of  temporary  erections,  the  factor  may  be 
five,  cr  even  less,  but  it  is  always  desirable 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  when  employing 
material  of  variable  character.  The  adoption 
of  an  ample  factor  is  further  necessary  if  the 
transverse  strength  of  timber  is  taken  from 
tables  based  upon  experiments  made  with 
small  test  pieces,  which  invariably  give 
higher  values  than  are  afforded  by  actual 
beams. 


Gas  , AN  interesting  paper  on  “ The 
dmin°g“”ePHom.  Illuminating  Power  of  the  Gas 
of  Daylight.  Qf  t]ie  Future  ’’  was  read  last 
week  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Jones  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.  Mr. 
Jones  is  Engineer  to  the  Commercial  Gas  Co., 
of  London,  and  is  connected  with  a number  of 
gasworks  situated  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area.  He  advocates  the  supply  of  a lower- 
grade  gas  at  a price  so  much  lower  than 
that  at  present  charged  that  the  use  of  gas  for 
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power  and  fuel  purposes  must  become  almost 
universal.  We  have  on  previous  occasions, 
when  commenting  on  the  Lewes  method 
of  gas  manufacture,  mentioned  that  non- 
luminous  water-gas,  which  costs  less 
than  4d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  manu- 
facture, as  compared  with  is.  or  more 
for  coal-gas,  may  with  great  advantage 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  coal-gas  for 
general  supply,  provided  that  the  reduction 
in  price  be  fully  commensurate  with  the 
reduction  in  the  heating  value  of  the  gas, 
and  a satisfactory  calorific  standard  be  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  the  use  of  gas 
for  purposes  ether  than  lighting  is  rapidly 
increasing,  even  under  the  existing  high 
charges,  is  shown  by  the  output  from  the 
Commercial  Gasworks  during  the  year 
ending  March  5,  1901.  The  average  increase 
in  the  output  for  the  year  was  157  per  cent, 
between  the  hours  of  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m., 
whereas  the  increase  was  less  than  3 per 
cent,  between  the  hours  of  6 p.m.  and  6 a.m. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method 
of  producing  the  low-grade  gas,  but  given 
proper  protection  with  regard  to  the  price, 
heating  power,  and  pressure  of  the  gas 
supply,  that  is  not  a matter  that  need 
trouble  the  consumer.  The  efforts  of  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Livesey,  and  other  leading  gas 
engineers  to  supply  cheaper  gas  on  the  lines 
indicated  should,  we  consider,  with  the 
precautions  mentioned,  receive  public 
support. 


Dr.  St.  George  Mivart's 
L“1CDis"teUr“l  rePort  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  on  the  general 
sanitary  circumstances  and  administration 
of  the  Lancaster  Rural  District  states  that 
while  there  is  not,  generally  speaking,  any 
grave  fault  to  be  found  with  the  housing, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  cottage  interiors  is 
especially  noteworthy,  the  water  supply 
generally  throughout  the  populous  portions 
of  the  Rural  District  of  Lancaster  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  unsatisfactory.  Over  a 
very  considerable  area  inhabitants  are  almost 
exclusively  dependent  for  drinking  purposes 
upon  such  rainwater  as  they  are  able  to  store. 
" At  the  time  of  my  visit  a drought  of  very 
exceptional  severity  prevailed,  and  the 
greatest  possible  hardship  was  in  many 
cases  being  experienced— hardship  which 
would  have  been  entirely  obviated  had 
measures  been  taken  in  the  past  to  lay  on 
to  certain  townships  a supply  of  water  from 
the  mains  of  public  services  not  far  distant. 
Although  inhabitants  generally  were  mute  on 
the  subject  of  the  hardships  they  have  to 
endure  from  want  of  water,  it  was  easy, 
where  any  sort  of  questioning  was  permitted! 
to  establish  the  fact  that,  even  in  normal 
summers,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a supply  of  water  which 
is,  even  locally,  regarded  as  wholesome.” 
The  Report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  sewer- 
age system  of  the  district  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly defective  state  ; that  the  wells  and 
dipping-places  for  water  are  all  liable  to 
pollution,  none  of  the  wells  being  otherwise 
than  dry-steined  ; and  that  excrement  dis- 
posal is  by  means  of  cesspit  privies,  for  the 
periodical  emptying  of  which  no  regular  or 
adequate  provision  is  made.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  appearance  of  such  a report 
will  goad  the  official  authorities  into  doing 
something  to  set  about  remedying  this  in- 
sanitary and  discreditable  state  of  things  in 
their  district. 


A scheme  has  been  laid  before 
^ Birmingham e'  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 
the  reconstruction  and  reorgani- 
sation of  Queen’s  College.  It  is  proposed  to 
expend  a sum  of  20,00 ol.  in  rebuilding  the 
front  portion  with  a block  containing  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  offices  and  men’s  rooms 
above,  and  a meeting-hall  in  the  rear.  The 
residential  accommodation  will  provide  for  a 
warden,  a sub-warden  or  dean,  and  twenty- 
nine  students.  The  college  was  established 
in  1828  by  the  exertions  of  William  Sands 
Cox,  F.R.S.,  mainly  for  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  with  theological, 
classical,  and  scientifical  departments,  and 
received  royal  charters  of  incorporation  in 
1843  and  1847,  the  Council  being  empowered 
to  grant  certificates  for  various  degrees  in 
the  Arts  to  be  conferred  by  the  University  of 
London.  The  medical  and  art  departments 
have  since  been  transferred  to  Mason 
College  (opened  in  1880).  The  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  W.  Warneford’s  gifts  amount  altogether 
to  an  endowment  of  5,000/.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  then  new  buildings  was  laid  on 
August  18,  1843,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  St.  James's  Chapel,  appertaining  to  the 
college,  was  completed.  In  the  altar-piece 
is  some  work  in  silver,  "The  Shield  of 
Faith,”  executed  by  the  late  E.  Thomason 
after  a design  by  Flaxman,  and  in  the  dinner- 
hall  are  three  examples  of  David,  the  French 
painter. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  for  the  present 
Session  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  week 
in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  W.,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seth-Smith  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  three  nominations  having  been 
read,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  i.c.,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Fraser,  W.  Guthrie, 
G.  S.  Mileham,  and  J.  E.  Mundell. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon.  Secretary,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  summer  visit  would  take 
place  on  May  24  to  Christ  Hospital,  Horsham. 

Mr.  Maule  also  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  London  County  Council  for  kindly  allow- 
ing a party  of  members  to  visit,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  Perry  Vale  Fire-station,  and  to  Mr.  Owen 
Fleming  for  conducting  the  party  on  the  occa- 
sion. Also  to  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend  for 
arranging  the  visit  to  Horniman  Museum  on 
the  same  date. 


The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  followir 
donations  had  been  made  to  the  New  Premise 
Fund:  Messrs.  G.  T.  Hine,  50/.;  Max  Clark 
15/.  15s.;  C.  Gilbertson,  5/.  5s.;  Alexand. 
Wood,  5/.  5s.;  J.  S.  Blunt,  3/.  3s.;  A.  W.  Tur: 
bull,  2 l.  2S. ; Horace  Field,  2I.  2s.;  T Be 
1/.  is.;  E.  Carless,  1/. is.;  Walter  Hearn,  1/  i< 
E.  Hemingway,  1 /.  is.;  G.  W.  Jones,  1/  i* 
and  W.  M.  How,  il.  The  total  of  the  fund 
now  4,206/.  ns.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  announce 
that  a meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  would  t 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  No.  56,  Great  Mar 
borough-street,  when  there  would  be  an  exh 
bition  of  photographs,  apparatus,  &c.  Sever 
prominent  firms  had  consented  to  exhibit  ar 
the  exhibition  was  likely  to  be  a very  successf 
one. 

Mr.  Balfour  also  announced  the  donation  1 
the  library  of  Mr.  Mowbray  A.  Green’s  boc 
on  “The  Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  < 
Bath,  and  on  his  motion  a vote  of  thanks  w; 
accorded  to  the  donor. 


The  Chairman  read  the  report  of  the  sert 
neers  appointed  to  deal  with  the  voting  pan, 
received  in  connexion  with  the  election 
officers  for  session  1902-3.  It  stated  that  1 
voting  papers  had  been  received  and  that  ni 
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had  been  rejected  as  invalid.  The  fol’owing  is 
the  result  of  the  election  : — 

President.— Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare. 

Vice-Presidents.— Messrs.  W.  A.  Pite  and  L. 
Ambler. 

Committee.— Messrs.  W.  Howard  Seth-Smith  ; 

G.  H.  Fellowes-Prvnne ; Arnold  Mitchell  ; 

F.  D.  Clapham  ; G.  B.  Carvill  ; W.  H.  Raffles  ; 
E.  Guy  Dawber ; R.  H.  Weymouth  ; John 
Murray  ; Hon.  A.  McGarel  Hogg. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mr.  Francis  Hooper. 

Hon.  Librarian. — Mr.  J.  MacLaren  Ress. 

Hon.  Secretaries—  Messrs.  R.  S.  Balfour  and 

H.  P.  G.  Maule. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  scrutineers,  Messrs. 
H.  G.  Collins,  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott,  and  G.  H. 
Smith. 

Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  said  he  desired  to  pro- 
pose, in  no  formal  way,  a very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  acted  in  that  capacity  during  the  past 
two  years.  Their  President  had  given  up  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  Association 
in  a most  unselfish  way,  and  he  could  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  most  enterprising 
and  enthusiastic  of  any  president  they  had  had. 
Mr.  Seth-Smith  had  put  his  hand  to  two  very 
important  undertakings— one,  the  Day-school,  , 
had  been  actually  launched,  and  the  other,  the  : 
New  Premises  scheme,  was  making  slow,  , 
but,  he  hoped,  steady  progress.  They  had  had 
very  gratifying  reports  of  the  Day  school,  , 
and  he  understood  that  the  men  who  had  I 
joined  the  classes  had  not  only  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  but  they  had  satisfied  the  head-  • 
master,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  his  assistant,  by  the  : 
amount  of  enthusiasm  they  had  shown  in  their 
work.  The  New  Premises  scheme  had  been  1 
talked  about  a great  deal,  but  Mr.  Seth-Smith  1 
had  grappled  with  it  so  enthusiastically  because  : 
the  lease  m Great  Marlborough-street  was  1 
rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  and  the  work  of  : 
the  Association,  particularly  in  some  classes,  , 
had  quite  outgrown  the  premises  now  occu-  • 
pied.  He  felt  sure  the  vote  of  thanks  would  be  : 
carried  with  unanimity. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  very  heartily  r 
agreed  to, 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  the  Associa-  • 
tion  was  inspired  by  a very  lofty  ambition  ; ; 
nothing  less  than  that  London  should  be  a city  > 
of  beauty,  and  that  the  design  of  no  building  ; 
in  it  which  was  in  bad  taste  could  be  attributed  L 
to  any  past  student  of  the  Association.  He  : 
did  not  think  they  could  describe  that  as  a 1 
transcendental  idea  ; it  was  certainly  powerful  1 
enough  to  induce  most  of  the  best  architects  $ 
in  London  to  devote  time  and  means  to  its  ;i 
attainment.  That  idea  might  seem  foolish,  , 
almost  suicidal,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  t 
purely  of  the  utilitarian  side  of  work  ; but  t 
those  who  really  had  this  great  aim  at  heart,  , 
those  who  had  this  enthusiasm,  cared  more  for  - 
this  aim  than  for  any  financial  benefit  which  1 
they  might  get  out  of  architectural  work  ; it  t 
was  their  delight  to  help  on  work  of  the  kind  i 
the  Association  is  doing.  If  not,  why  should  l 
Royal  Academicians  and  other  eminent  archi-  - 
tects  lead  the  Association  Classes  of  Design,  and  I 
they,  and  others  of  no  less  talent,  and  as  busy,  , 
give  their  time  and  experience,  which  had  cost  t 
so  much,  on  Committees  and  in  other  ways  ? ? 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  r 
society  of  artists  which  could  show  such  a 1 
record  of  devotion  to  the  education  of  their  r 
future  competitors.  If  he  had  caught  the  infec-  - 
tion  of  enthusiasm,  and  had  followed  the  ex-  - 
ample  of  so  many  abler  than  himself,  no  special  1 
credit  was  due  to  him  for  drinking  deeply  of  the  2 
joy  which  such  work  brought  with  it.  HedesiFed  1 
to  record  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  his  colleagues  5 
of  both  years  for  their  support,  to  the  Vice-  - 
Chairmen  and  honorary  secretaries  very  1 
especially,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  their  r 
exemplary  and  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  . 
Driver,  who,  by  quietly  writing  to  his  friends,  , 
had  obtained  139/.  for  the  New  Premises  Fund.  . 
Ilis  (the  Chairman’s)  predecessors  left  him  no  1 
other  course  lhan  to  do  his  best  for  the  Associa-  • 
tion.  Two  qualifications  were  necessary  to  the  2 
new  President,  i.c.,  he  must  be  an  artist  and  J 
also  a capable  man  of  business.  That  the  : 
President  of  their  choice,  Mr.  Hare,  possessed  j 
these  qualifications  was  so  well  known  as  to  2 
leave  no  tittle  of  doubt  that  he  would  lift  the  s 
Association  a step  higher  in  popularity  and  i 
usefulness.  Neither  Mr.  Hare  nor  himself  would  i 
be  satisfied  until  the  Association  was  better  1 
housed. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a vote  of  f 
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thanks  to  the  hon.  secs.,  the  librarian,  the 
editor  of  A.  A.  Notes  and  the  assistant  editor, 
the  School  of  Design  Visitors,  the  Education 
Committee,  the  Technical  Education  Board  for 
Workshop  Demonstrations,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  for  the  use  of  the  Meet- 
ing-room, and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott  for 
working  the  lantern,  and  to  others  who  had 
assisted  in  various  ways. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Press,  and  this  was  also  agreed  to. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Papers  were  read  during  the  evening  on  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes.  The  first 
paper,  “ Municipal  Housing : its  Economic 
Basis,”  was  by  Mr.  Owen  Fleming,  and  was  as 
follows  : — 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  housing  is  finance  and  that  finance  is 
housing.  But  the  connexion  between  the  two 
is  so  intimate  and  so  far-reaching  that  unless 
the  principles  of  finance  are  mastered,  talk  on 
housing,  especially  municipal  housing,  is 
almost  futile.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
prevalent  confusion  of  thought  occurred  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  At  the  Vincennes 
annexe  were  erected  several  examples  of  work- 
ing-class dwellings,  ostensibly  representing  the 
tangible  outcome  of  the  most  recent  housing 
effort  in  the  different  countries.  Investigation, 
however,  disclosed  the  fact  that  these  speci- 
men cottages  were  not  designed  on  any 
common  financial  basis,  but  were  either  the 
arbitrary  product  of  the  constructor,  or  the 
outcome  of  local  and  special  conditions.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  was  represented  by  a 
specimen  of  the  cottages  erected  at  Port  Sun- 
light by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers.  This  cottage, 

| however,  was  not  the  result  of  normal  financial 
! conditions,  but  really  represented  the  gener- 
; osity  of  a distinguished  firm  of  British  manu- 
1 facturers.  On  March  21,  1902,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lever  informed  this  Association  of  the  actual 
financial  basis  upon  which  Port  Sunlight  has 
been  constructed.*  “The  financial  aspect 
of  the  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  soon 
told,”  said  Mr.  Lever.  “ The  capital  it 
has  taken  to  buy  the  140  acres  of  land, 
build  the  cottages,  houses,  schools,  shops, 
institutions,  clubs,  &c.,  and  including  making 
the  roads,  laying  out  the  parks,  &c.,  has  been 
over  350,000/.  . . . Upon  this  350.000/.,  Lever 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  receive  no  interest  or  return  what- 
ever, the  rents  being  fixed  at  such  an  amount 
as  only  to  pay  for  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
maintenance.”  However  highly  we  may  be 
disposed  to  value  the  work  that  Messrs.  Lever 
Bros,  have  done,  it  is  clear  that  municipal 
action  cannot  proceed  on  similar  lines.  A 
municipality  has  to  account  for  its  action  to 
vigilant  constituents.  There  is  no  banking 
account  upon  which  cheques  can  be  drawn  at 
will.  Every  pound  spent  by  a municipality  on 
housing  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  The 
work  has,  in  fact,  to  be  administered  on 
strictly  commercial  principles.  The  capital 
has  to  be  borrowed  and  redeemed,  and  unless 
due  provision  is  made  for  the  consequent 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  comparisons  of  the 
results  achieved  are  of  very  little  value. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  considering  any 
housing  experiments,  the  first  point  to  be 
examined  is  the  soundness  of  the  financial 
basis,  and  in  this  investigation  it  is  necessary 
to  be  somewhat  exacting.  Many  apparently 
promising  building  schemes  break  down  when 
submitted  to  this  financial  examination,  and  it 
has  therefore  seemed  better  to  utilise  the 
presentopportunityfor  adescriptionof  the  actual 
financial  circumstances  under  which  municipal 
housing  work  has  to  be  carried  on,  rather  than 
for  a comparative  analysis  of  the  resulting 
architectural  achievements.  After  the  economic 
basis  has  been  fully  grasped,  the  architectural 
questions  remaining  will  present  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  to  experienced  architects.  In- 
deed, the  plan  and  general  structure  of  housing 
buildings  are  but  the  tangible  and  visible 
outcome  of  the  intangible  but  governing 
circumstances. 

The  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
British  municipalities  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1890  is  very  extensive.  Under  this  Act  they  are 
empowered  to  acquire  and  to  demolish  whole 
districts  of  insanitary  property,  and  to  sell  or 
otherwise  utilise  the  sites  thus  cleared  for  the 
erection  of  sanitary  dwellings.  They  may  also 
go  into  the  open  market,  if  so  minded,  and 
purchase  vacant  land  for  the  construction 
thereon  of  dwellings. 

* See  the  Builder  for  March  29. 


This  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  a destructive 
as  well  as  of  a constructive  character,  and  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  municipal  housing,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  avery  clear  line  between  these 
two  classes  of  work,  which  are  totally  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  destructive  work  is  a 
compulsory  duty  carried  out  by  the  munici- 
pality for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  whole  community. 
Although  Parliament  has  enacted  that  the  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  the  insanitary  pro- 
perty purchased  for  demolition  is  to  be  assessed 
on  the  most  severe  terms,  yet  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  money  of  the  old  pro- 
perty and  the  market  value  of  the  sites  cleared 
by  its  demolition  is  always  considerable,  and 
this  difference  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
cleared  land  is  earmarked  for  the  erection  of 
working-class  dwellings,  and  can  only  be  sold 
at  the  price  it  would  fetch  in  the  market  for 
this  restricted  purpose. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  deal  with 
many  economic  problems  involved  in  the 
destructive  side  of  the  question.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  solely  to  the  constructive 
housing  work  which  begins  with  the  purchase 
of  the  cleared  or  vacant  sites  for  dwellings. 

The  constructive  work  is  a voluntary  under- 
taking carried  out  on  borrowed  capital,  and  in 
respect  of  which  the  whole  community  reaps 
no  immediate  financial  benefit,  although  the 
ultimate  financial  benefit  is  considerable.  The 
destructive  work  during  the  period  of  redemp- 
tion is  exceedingly  costly  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  constructive  work  during  the  same  period 
should  not  cost  the  ratepayers  anything.  The 
destructive  work  finally  vanishes  from  sight 
after  the  loan  has  been  repaid.  The  construc- 
tive work  leaves  behind  it  property  of  great 
value. 

The  difficulties  of  constructive  housing  are 
due  chiefly  to  an  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
financial  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be 
carried  on.  Municipalities  are  in  this  respect 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  individuals.  Their 
action  is  and  must  be  largely  influenced  by 
financial  considerations,  and  even  a temporary 
disregard  for  these  considerations  inevitably 
sets  up  reaction,  and  in  the  long  run  impedes 
progress. 

The  first  point  to  remember  when  studying 
housing  finance  is  that  it  is  an  organic  struc- 
ture, and,  like  other  organic  structures,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  growth.  Given  this 
fundamental  fact,  the  line  of  action  almost 
becomes  self-evident.  It  consists  in  the  simple 
duty  of  guarding  the  growing  structure  from 
influences  likely  to  check  or  impede  its  full 
development.  These  checking  influences  may 
arise  from  either  of  the  three  classes  of  persons 
which  co-operate  in  the  work  of  municipal 
housing,  viz.  (a)  the  stockholders  ; (b)  the  rate- 
payers, represented  by  the  municipalities  ; (c) 
the  rent-payers.  Progress  can  only  be  made  if 
each  of  these  three  classes  is  satisfied  that  its 
interests  are  being  adequately  watched.  If 
doubt  arises,  the  class  concerned  will  either 
ask  a higher  price  for  its  co-operation,  or  it  will 
cease  to  co-operate.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  consider  in  detail  the  functions  performed 
by  each  of  these  three  classes  of  persons.  In  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  willing 
co-operation  of  any  one  of  these  three  groups 
can  be  secured  by  guaranteeing  to  it  the  market 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  it.  The  stock- 
holder, for  example,  cannot  very  well  grumble 
if  he  receives  the  market  rate  of  interest  for  the 
capital  advanced  by  him.  The  ratepayer  will 
be  willing  enough  to  perform  his  share  of  the 
work  if  he  can  assure  himself  that,  at  no  imme- 
diate loss  to  himself,  he  is  building  up  a pro- 
perty* that  is  visibly  increasing  in  annual  value, 
and  even  a rentpayer’s  prolific  power  of 
complaint  is  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  numerous  applicants  waiting  to  take 
his  place. 

(a)  The  Stockholders.— The  functions  of  the 
stockholders  are  briefly  to  provide  the  sinews 
of  war.  The  method  of  raising  money, 
however,  varies  in  different  cities.  London 
adopts  the  simplest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
secure,  method  by  advertising  its  loan  issues 
in  the  open  market  at  a fixed  price,  and 
allotting  the  amount  of  the  loan  propor- 
tionately among  the  applicants.  The  rate 
of  interest  payable  on  the  loans  varies 


* Note. — This  word  “ property  ” was  misunderstood  in 
the  discussion  to  mean  real  estate  only.  The  intention  of 
the  writer  was  that  it  should  bear  the  wider  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  include  not  only  the  actual  real  estate,  but 
also  the  cash  product  of  the  real  estate  in  the  form  of 
Sinking  Fund  accumulations.  These  two  items  added 
together  constitute  the  municipal  ‘‘property  which  in 
* this  sense  “ visibly  increases  in  annual  value.” 
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rom  time  to  time,  according  tou 
of  the  money  market,  but  to  avoirge  scheme, 
turbance  caused  by  these  periodic  flucaces,  the 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  housingted  by 
of  the  London  County  Council  has  been  its  of 
at  3 per  cent.,  a figure  perhaps  fractionally  . or 
advance  of  the  mean  rate  of  interest,  averagecrv 
over  a period  of  years. 

These  loans  are  raised  for  definite  periods, 
varying  from  thirty  years  in  the  provinces  to 
sixty  years  in  London  and  Glasgow.  This 
latter  term  is  the  limit  allowed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  housing  loans.  Some  years  ago  the 
loan  period  diminished  during  the  intervals 
between  the  periods  of  issue  ; but  this  incon- 
venience has  now  been  removed,  and  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  money  can  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  for  the  full  term  of  sixty  years. 

In  Glasgow  the  Corporation  maintains  what 
is  known  as  a “ Floating  Loans  Fund.”  Ship- 
owners and  merchants  deposit  in  the  fund 
capital  that  is  temporarily  not  needed.  It.  is  on 
call  at  a month,  and  the  interest  is  fixed  each 
year  in  May  and  November,  at  rates  slightly 
above  the  current  bank  discount  rate.  The 
following  table  gives  the  rates  of  interest  paid 
by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  during  recent 
years : — 


Amount  of 

Loan. 

Per  cent. 

1898-  9 

£ 

L273.357 

£ 

2 T3  2 

1899-00 

1,276,785 

2 18  6J 

1900-  1 

1,287,025 

2 19  Io| 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  carry  out  their 
housing  work  on  borrowed  capital  at  rates  of 
interest  varying  over  a period  of  years  from 
2\  per  cent,  to  3 J per  cent.  On  March  31, 
1901,  the  average  rate  of  the  Manchester 
undertaking  was  3/.  per  cent.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  other  cities  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a separate  loan 
for  each  housing  undertaking,  the  Local 
Government  Board  being  the  Government 
Department  that  is  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Local  Loans  Fund.  This  is  a 
Three  per  Cent,  stock  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  is  now  quoted  at 
1003  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  comparison  that 
the  floating  loan  system  obtains  money  at 
the  cheapest  rates,  but  this  system  is 
hardly  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  as 
the  rate  of  interest  fluctuates  from  year  to 
year  any  period  of  financial  stress  affects  pre- 
judicially the  whole  housing  work  in  a way 
that  is  rather  disturbing.  This  element  of 
luck  is  not  possible  with  a financial  system 
based  upon  an  equal  annual  payment  for 
interest  fixed  to  run  at  this  same  rate  during 
the  continuance  of  the  loan. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
housing  finance  is  the  question  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  compulsory  repayment  of  loans. 
This  is  a question  that  is  watched  with  some 
jealousy  by  the  British  Treasury.  Acting 
under  its  advice,  Parliament  has  formulated 
certain  Standing  Orders  which  require  that 
all  money  advanced  to  Local  Authorities  in 
Great  Britain  shall  be  repaid  within  certain 
fixed  periods.  I use  the  term  “Great 
Britain”  advisedly,  because  the  policy  of  loan 
repayment  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to 
the  Colonial  mind ; and  I believe  I am 
correct  in  stating  that  the  great  public 
works  of  Australia  are  carried  out  on  the 
principle  of  permanent  loans  without  pro- 
vision for  repayment.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced is  that  the  primary  consideration  is  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  the  security 
against  depreciation  is  to  be  found  in  the  im- 
proved value  that  the  Colony  as  a whole 
secures  by  the  free  use  of  the  capital.  The 
policy  of  the  Australian  Government  in  this 
question  may  not  be  financially  sound.  The 
periodic  financial  crises  that  occur  in  Australia 
lend  weight  to  the  view  that  it  is  not 
financially  sound,  but  the  position  of  the 
British  Government  seems  to  err  in  the  other 
direction,  with  the  result  that  enterprise  is 
seriously  and  perhaps  needlessly  checked. 
The  error  lies  in  the  fallacy  that  the 
security  will  have  entirely  lost  its  value 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sinking  lund 
period.  In  other  words,  that  the  sub- 

stantial housing  estates  of  the  great  British 
corporations  resemble  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a vision,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  term  they  will  have  faded, 
e 
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brought  up  to  the  same  scale  as  London. 
Then  the  indestructible  land  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  destructible  buildings  erected 
upon  the  land.  The  reason  is  not  clear  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  cost  of  the 
land.  It  will  not  deteriorate  as  time  goes  on. 
In  all  human  probability  it  will  increase  in 
value,  and  the  gradual  redemption  of  the 
buildings  upon  it  will  annually  increase  the 
value  of  the  whole  security.  It  has  also  been 
urged  that  the  maximum  term  for  loans 
(including  the  land  and  buildings)  should  be 
extended  from  sixty  years  to  100  years.  The 
importance  of  this  extension  to  us  as  architects 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
automatically  transform  each  100/.  of  capital 
available  for  constructive  purposes  into  116/. 
Oddly  enough,  the  greatest  housing  loan  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  i.c.,  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment Trust  Scheme  of  1866,  was  granted  by 
Parliament  without  any  specific  provision  for 
repayment,  and  on  May  31,  1901,  Glasgow  had 
only  accumulated  1^,257/.  as  a purely  volun- 
tarily Sinking  and  Reserve  Fund  in  respect 
of  an  outstanding  capital  debt  of  1,287,025/. 
This  striking  Parliamentary  lapse  was  corrected 
in  the  1897  scheme,  which  was  approved 
subject  to  a sixty  years’  sinking  fund. 

The  method  of  sinking  fund  repayment 
differs  in  different  cities.  In  London  the 
system  adopted  is  what  is  known  as  the  cumu- 
lative annuity  system.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  simple  interest  a sum  of  money  is 
deducted  each  year  from  the  gross  revenue 
received,  and  invested  at  compound  interest 
These  annual  equal  instalments,  plus  the  com 
pound  interest  on  each  of  them,  produce  at  the 
end  of  the  sinking  fund  period  a sum  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  the  original  loan,  which 
is  then  repaid.  This  system  is  in  itself  econo- 
mical, and  has  the  added  advantage  that  the 
sum  to  be  deducted  each  year  from  the  revenue 
does  not  vary  from  year  to  year.  Financial 
experts  will,  I am  sure,  pardon  the  introduction 
of  a somewhat  homely  illustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  principle.  It  is  as  if  a snowball 
were  formed  out  of  the  receipts,  and  set  a- 
rolling  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the 
buildings  were  opened.  This  snowball  would 
continue  rolling  during  fifty-nine  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  a second  snowball 
of  the  same  size  as  the  first  would  be  formed 
and  set  off  on  a similar  journey.  And  the 
completion  of  the  third  year  would  witness  the 
formation  and  departure  of  a third  ball.  And 
so  on  each  year  during  the  whole  fifty-nine 
years.  When  the  sixty  years  were  ended,  the 
fifty-nine  snowballs,  which  by  that  time  would 
have  assumed  fifty-nine  different  sizes,  would 
be  rolled  into  one  ball,  and  that  great  ball 
would  represent  the  total  amount  of  the  loan. 
In  some  other  cities  repayment  is  secured  by 
the  provision  of  equal  annual  instalments  of 
principal,  with  the  result  that  the  charge  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  is  greater  during  the 
earlier  years  of  a loan  than  at  the  later  period. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  latter  system,  known 
as  the  instalment  system,  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  annual  estimate  of 
receipts  and  outgoings,  and  the  difficulties  of 
producing  a proper  housing  balance-sheet 
needlessly  enhanced. 

(b)  The  Ratepayers.— The  functions  of  the 
second  class  ot  persons  concerned,  viz.,  the 
ratepayers,  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
exercised  in  ordinary  business  by  executors 
and  guarantors  ; as  executors  they  have  to 
manage  the  estates  as  a trust  and  not  for 
personal  profit ; as  guarantors  they  have 
to  make  good  the  deficits,  if  any."  Skil- 
fully managed  on  ordinary  business  principles 
a housing  estate  should  pay  its  way  but  if 
any  deficit  appears,  it  has  to  be  made  good 
out  of  the  current  rate.  It  is  therefore  highly 
in-  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
that  the  housing  accounts  of  a municipal  cor- 
porahon  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  and 
published  separately  from 


sheet  should  show  every  item  of  expenditure 
that  is  directly  due  to  the  housing  work.  If 
this  separate  balance-sheet  is  not  published  the 
ratepayers  cannot  see  the  financial  effect  of 
their  operations,  and  liabilities  may  be  incurred 
that  otherwise  would  be  avoided.  Quite 
recently  one  of  the  most  important  munici- 
palities in  Great  Britain  determined  to  dis- 
entangle the  housing  accounts  from  the  general 
accounts,  with  the  result  that  the  housing  work 
was  found  to  be  drawing  a subsidy  from  the 
rates  to  the  extent  of  nearly  5,000/.  a year  on  a 
capital  outlay  of  189,000/.  Another  munici- 
pality of  equal  standing  happens  to  be  pro- 
foundly concerned  by  the  presence  within  the 
city  of  a large  number  of  back-to-back  houses 
inhabited  by  persons  of  a limited  earning 
power.  The  municipality  is  building  new 
dwellings  to  house  this  very  helpless  class,  and 
is  restricting  the  occupation  of  the  new 
dwellings  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  However 
desirable,  and  perhaps  in  the  present  case, 
however  necessary  it  may  be  to  restrict 
occupation  to  a particular  class  of  persons,  it  is 
clear  that  the  standard  of  rent  is  thus  artificially 
lowered  below  the  ordinary  market  standard. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  administrative  reason 
why  a city,  if  it  be  so  minded,  should  not 
underlet  its  tenements.  It  is  purely  a question 
of  local  policy.  But  the  ratepayer  may  fairly 
require  that  the  amount  of  this  subsidy  should 
be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  housing  balance- 
sheet.  Again,  arguments  have  been  advanced 
advocating  that  the  sinking-fund  charges 
should  be  debited  to  the  ratepayer  rather  than 
to  the  rentpayer.  This  is  again  a question  of 
policy,  but  if  such  a policy  were  adopted,  the 
amount  of  these  sinking-fund  charges  should 
be  calculated,  and  carried  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  housing  accounts  so  that  the  ratepayer 
may  be  able  to  tell  at  a glance  what  the 
municipal  housing  work  is  costing  him.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  need  for  it  to  cost  him  anything. 
The  policy  of  London  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  it  should  not  cost  him  anything. 
It  is  true  that  in  London  the  ratepayers  have 
advanced  to  the  housing  account  a sum  of 
6,943/.  17s.  id.,  but  this  was  a temporary 
advance,  and  the  housing  account  is  now 
almost  in  a position  to  repay  the  loan.  There 
was  a cash  balance  in  hand  on  March  31,  1901, 
on  the  housing  account  of  4,033/.  4s.  yd.,  so 
that  the  real  amount  of  the  outstanding  over- 
draft at  this  date  was  2,910/.  12s.  6d.  With 
this  exception,  which  will  probably  disappear 
this  year,  the  constructive  housing  work  of 
London  has  not  cost  the  London  ratepayer 
anything  from  first  to  last.  Moreover,  the 
reserve  fund  for  repairs  and  renewals  has  now 
grown  to  8,934/.  18s.  2d.,  and  the  sinking  fund 
accumulations  to  19,811/.  123.  2d.  Summarised, 
the  financial  change  in  the  London  housing 
accounts  from  the  date  of  their  inception  to 
March  31,  1901,  is  as  follows 


Housing  Account  L.C.C. 


DECREASE  IN  VALUE. 


Rate-subsidy 

Depreciation 

estates 


in  value  of 


£6,943 17 


INCREASE  IN  VALUE. 

Sinking  fund  balance  ...  £19,811  12  2 
Reserve  fund  for  repairs  ...  8,934  18  2 
Cash  in  hand  ...  ...  4.033  4 7 

Appreciation  in  value  of 

estates  ? 

(Capital  expenditure  to  March  31,  1901  = 
772,125/.  3s.  5d.) 

The  Glasgow  property  is  of  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional character.  It  formed  part  of  a great 
improvement  scheme  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  the  constructive  housing 
work,  as  it  were,  gradually  emerged  from  the 
unremunerative  improvement  scheme.  In 
other  words,  the  rate  contributiqn  to  the  im- 
provement diminished  as  the  housing  work 
grew  stronger.  The  rate  stood  at  6d.  in  the 
1/.  in  1866,  and  fell  gradually,  until  in  1895 
it  was  ^d.  in  the  1/.,  and  in  1896  ceased 
altogether.  Thenceforward  the  estate  has  been 
self-supporting,  and  has  accumulated  10,257/.  in 
the  Sinking  Fund  account. 

In  the  case  of  some  other  well-known  British 
municipalities  it  is  difficult  to  get  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
housing  work  owing  to  the  absence  of  balance- 
sheets  containing  the  whole  of  the  essential 
facts.  We  are  told,  for  example,  what  rate  of  i 
interest  is  obtained  on  the  capital  invested,  but 


information  were  published  it  would  probably 
be  disclosed  that  the  constructive  housing 
work  was  being  carried  on  at  a heavy  annual 
cost  to  the  ratepayers,  having  regard  to  the 
restricted  character  of  the  operations.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  exceedingly  short  loan  terms  under 
which  most  of  the  work  had  been  carried 
out.  If  these  cities  were  enabled  to  consolidate 
their  housing  loans  into  one  stock,  redeemable 
at  the  Metropolitan  term  of  sixty  years  for  all 
purposes,  the  rate-subsidy  would  probably 
disappear. 

(c)  The  Rent  Payers. — This  class  of  persons 
occupies  a position  contrary  to  that  of  the 
stockholder.  It  has  no  permanent  interest 
in  the  estates,  but  simply  occupies  the 
tenements  as  it  would  occupy  any  other 
tenements,  paying  the  market  value  of  the 
accommodation  afforded.  It  is  true  that  in 
very  exceptional  circumstances  the  munici- 
pality— i.e.,  the  ratepayers  as  a whole — may 
think  fit  to  let  some  tenements  at  less  than 
their  market  value,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  an 
artificial  arrangement  has  no  permanent  basis. 
The  school  of  thought,  for  example,  that  argues 
that  in  cases  of  compulsory  expropriation  the 
tenant  should  pay  the  market  value  of  the 
tenement  from  which  he  has  been  dispossessed, 
irrespective  of  the  market  value  of  the  new 
tenement,  does  not  contemplate,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
remain  in  perpetuity  ; and,  speaking  generally, 
I think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  rent,  like 
water,  will  in  time  find  its  own  level. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  respective  func- 
tions of  these  three  classes  of  persons  will 
enable  the  general  economic  position  to  be 
grasped.  Market  rates  of  interest  on  the  one 
hand,  market  rents  on  the  other,  and  a suffi- 
cient working  margin  between  the  two  to 
enable  temporary  fluctuations  to  be  covered. 
This  may  seem  a simple  statement  of  the 
complex  and  complicated  housing  question,  but 
most  complex  questions  can  be  reduced  to  sim- 
plicity by  the  elimination  of  the  non-essential. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  I have  described 
a condition  of  stability  and  not  one  of  growth. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  case.  The  stability 
that  I have  described  is  a necessary  precedent 
to  growth.  But  the  growth  is  very  real.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  Sinking  Fund  is  framed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  land  and  buildings  will 
have  become  valueless  at  the  expiration  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  period.  This  assumption  is 
clearly  inaccurate,  as  the  land  and  buildings 
will  possess  a very  considerable  value  at  that 
date.  But  the  Sinking  Fund  is  accumulating 
more  rapidly  than  the  actual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty is  diminishing.  Therefore,  at  any  given 
time,  the  sum  of  the  Sinking  Fund  accumula- 
tions, plus  the  then  value  of  the  property,  is 
mathematically  bound  to  exceed  the  total  of  a 
similar  sum  taken  at  any  previous  period. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  from  actual  figures 
a table  is  given  showing  the  annual  amounts 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  accumulations  in  the 
London  estates.  The  totals  given  against  each 
year’s  dates  represent  the  sum  of 

(a)  Total  of  previous  years’  accumulations  ; 

(/>)  Interest  upon  total  of  previous  years’ 
accumulations  ; 

(c)  Normal  annual  instalments  from  buildings 
already  in  fund  ; 

(d)  First  annual  instalments  from  new  build- 
ings completed  within  previous  years. 

Growth  of  L.C.C,  Sinking  Fund  on  Housing 
Estates. 


Year. 

Sinking  Fund. 

3895-6  

I896-7  

1897-8  

6,757  8 0 

I898-9  

1899-0  

14,536  10  5 

I900-I  

-accounts^1  /rT  the  general  we  are  not  told  what  the  annual  outgoings  for 

•accounts.  Thi,  separate  housing  balance- 1 interest  and  Sinking  Fund  amount  to.  If  this 


It  should  be  a pleasing  thought  to  London 
ratepayers  that  not  only  is  this  fund  mathe- 
matically certain  to  increase  each  year,  but  the, 
difference  between  each  year  and  the  preceding 
year  is  mathematically  certain  to  be  greater 
than  the  difference  between  any  previous  two 
years.  This  process  will  continue  until  the 
loan  has  been  paid  off,  when  the  consequent  , 
set-back  in  the  figures  will  be  compensated  for 
by  a quickened  rate  of  annual  increase,  as  the 
annual  contribution  will  then  be  the  whole  of 
the  net  revenue  from  the  property.  When  at 
last  this  ceases,  and  the  buildings  become  worn 
out  and  incapable  of  further  production,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  will  be  an  advance  from 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  rebuilding  the  buildings 
which,  when  built,  will  contribute  the  whole  of 
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their  net  revenue  as  heretofore.  The  land,  of 
course,  having  once  been  freed,  remains  free 
for  ever.  The  method  of  automatic  growth  is, 
indeed,  so  attractive  as  to  stimulate  a mild 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  housing  work  of 
municipalities  was  not  begun  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  rather  than  in  those  of  Victoria. 

Such  are  the  financial  conditions  which 
govern  the  housing  work  of  British  munici- 
palities, and  it  is  now  proposed  briefly  to 
indicate  the  process  by  which  the  actual  work 
of  housing  is  carried  on  under  these  financial 
conditions. 

The  chief  administrative  difficulties  of  hous- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of 
instability  that  have  to  be  watched  and  accom- 
modated as  far  as  possible.  There  is  the 
labour  market,  with  its  demands  constantly 
increasing  as  the  standard  of  life  advances  ; 
the  “material”  market,  sometimes  violently 
oscillating  from  natural  and  artificial  causes  ; 
the  land  market,  troubled  with  the  subtle 
advance  of  industrialism  ; and  the  sensitive 
rent  market.  And  behind  all  these  varying 
elements  lies  the  constant  pressure  of  the  vast ; 
numbers  of  the  overcrowded  town  populations, 
who  are  beginning  to  realise  what  they  are 
losing  by  living  under  conditions  stifling  alike 
to  their  development  in  mind  and  body. 

When  a housing  scheme  has  to  be  prepared 
the  simplest  method  of  procedure  is  for  the 
architect  to  prepare  a preliminary  plan  showing 
approximately  the  character  of  the  buildings 
that  could  be  placed  upon  the  site. 

An  estimate  should  then  be  prepared  of  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  building  shown  on  the 
plan.  This  should  include  all  the  probable 
capital  expenditure,  i.c.,  cost  of  land,  building, 
architects’  fees,  quantities,  wages  of  clerk  of 
works,  ltthography,  and  all  items  properly 
chargeable  against  capital.  It  is  generally 
wise  to  make  a preliminary  estimate  on  a cube 
basis,  founded  on  previous  experience.  If  the 
financial  margin  is  then  felt  to  be  too  narrow, 
rough  quantities  form  a useful  check. 

The  sketch  plans  are  then  forwarded  to  the 
housing  manager  for  the  probable  rents  and 
annual  outgoings  to  be  estimated  by  him. 
These  estimated  figures  should  not  be  the 
rents  and  outgoings  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
estimate,  but  a forecast  of  those  that  will  pro- 
bably be  in  force  midway  through  the  sinking 
fund  term.  The  figures  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  architect,  and  should,  if  practicable, 
be  studied  in  detail  ; for  it  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  given  building  scheme  lies  not 
as  in  any  ordinary  architectural  work  in  the 
absolute  estimate,  but  in  the  relation  that  the 
estimate  bears  to  the  estimated  production  of 
the  scheme.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
with  the  estimate  of  cost,  the  net  annual  in- 
come reported  by  the  housing  manager  is  con- 
verted by  him  into  capital  form,  and  "this  figure 
is  technically  known  as  the  amount  available. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  preliminary  estimate 
oj  cost  to  be  compared  with  the  preliminary 
amount  available.  If  the  amount  available 
exceeds  the  estimate  of  cost  the  scheme 
possesses  the  elements  of  success.  In  any 
case,  it  is  desirable  for  the  respective  estimating 
officers  to  confer  as  to  the  result  disclosed  by 
the  comparison.  It  may  be  found,  for  example, 
that  a deficit  could  be  converted  into  a surplus 
or  a surplus  enlarged  by  some  minor  modifica- 
tion of  the  scheme.  When  both  officers  con- 
cur that  the  scheme  is  the  best  that  can  be 
devised,  it  is  presented  while  in  its  preliminary 
form  to  the  Housing  Committee  and  if  then  it 
be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  approval  it  is 
finally  presented  to  the  municipality  in  the 
form  of  a typical  year’s  balance-sheet,  which, 
if  approved,  forms  the  standard  with  which  all 
subsequent  balance-sheets  are  compared. 

Example  of  a Housing  Balance-sheet. 

Accounts  prepared  to  show  the  estimated 
effect  on  the  rate  of  certain  working  class 
dwellings  : — 

(a)  Maintenance  Account. 

Receipts. 


Less — Empties.. 


Expenditure . 


,,  Water  rate  and  insurance  

, , Repairs  

,,  Supervision  and  collection  of  rents,  &c.. 
,,  Contingencies  


„ Balance,  available  for  payment  of  interest 


6 

s. 

d. 

408 

0 

0 

14 

°, 

9 

£453  19 

3 

£ 

s. 

d. 

S4 

IQ 

6 

18 

6 

0 

51 

9 

7 

3' 

4 

4 

I£ 

14 

0 

197 

13 

5 

256 

S 

10 

(b)  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Account. 

Receipts.  £ s.  d. 

10  Balance  brought  down  from  maintenance 

account 2-;6  , 


^453  i9  3 


Expenditure. 

By  Interest  on  cost,  viz.  £ £ « 

Land  (value  for  housing  purposes)  . . 1,000 

Buildings  (including  all  incidentals). . 5,261 

,66,261 

Interest  at  3 per  cent,  on  ^6,261 187  16  7 

,,  Sinking,  fund  to  replace  capital  raised, 

£6,7ii,  in  ffty-nine  years  by  cumulative 

annuity  at  2k  per  cent 47  10 

„ Estimated  annual  surplus 20  18  5 

£256  5 > 

If  the  procedure  here  outlined  is  carried  out 
with  care  and  judgment,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  housing  work  of  a municipality  should 
not  proceed  smoothly  and  without  giving 
ground  for  reasonable  public  criticism.  Pro- 
gress will  become  more  rapid  as  the  work 
becomes  more  familiar  to  those  concerned,  and 
to  this  end  intercommunication  between  the 
various  municipalities  engaged  in  the  common 
work  will  probably  be  of  great  service.  Per- 
manent movement,  however,  will  probably 
only  take  place  along  the  path  marked 
out  by  the  limiting  boundaries  of  “Amount 
Available"  and  “Estimate  of  Cost.”  If  these 
limits  are  overstepped  the  economic  laws 
violated  will  seek  to  reassert  themselves. 
Schemes  have  been  advanced,  for  example,  for 
the  Imperial  Government  to  make  advances  of 
capital  at  less  than  its  current  market  value, 
but  this  is  only  a form  of  subsidy  on  the  part  of 
the  general  taxpayer  to  help  meet  the  rent  of 
certain  individual  members  of  the  community. 
The  idea  of  letting  tenements  at  less  than  their 
market  value  is  open  to  the  same  criticism,  as 
is  a somewhat  similar  proposal  to  debit  the 
Sinking  Fund  charges  against  the  ratepayer 
instead  of  the  tenants.  If  progress  is  to  be 
quickened,  energy  will  probably  be  more  use- 
fully employed  in  endeavouring  to  widen  the 
space  between  the  boundary  limits  rather  than 
by  overstepping  them.  This  can  be  done 
either  by — 

(a)  Reducing  the  cost  of  production  by  im- 
proved organisation,  taking  full  advantage  of 
modern  machine  production  ; 

(b)  Increasing  the  amount  available  by  per- 
fecting the  system  of  management ; 

(c)  Extending  the  Sinking  Fund  term. 

Bearing  these  three  points  in  mind,  there 

seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  patient  continuance 
in  the  present  work  will  do  much  towards  the 
solution  of  a question  that  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  competent  to  form  a judgment,  at  the 
root  of  most  of  our  social  anxieties. 


Artisans'  Dwellings  from  the  Private  Point  of 
View. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  then  read  the  following 
paper : — 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Association  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
read  a short  paper  on  this  suhjrct,  I had  some 
diffidence  in  accepting  the  invitation  on  account 
of  my  very  limited  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  also  because  most  of  the 
ground  has  been  so  recently  covered  by  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Blashill  in  his  most  admirable 
and  exhaustive  paper  on  “ Working  Class 
Dwellings  in  Blocks,”  read  before  this  Associa- 
tion only  two  sessions  ago,*  and  the  series 
cf  papers  on  the  same  subject  read  by 
Mr.  Owen  Fleming  and  others  a few  weeks 
afterwards  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  in  this  room.f  My 
plea  of  knowing  so  little  about  it  was 
met  by  the  reply  that  others  knew  less,  and  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  task  by 
the  assurance  that  some  of  the  members  knew 
nothing  about  it.  It  is,  therefore,  to  those 
members  that  I must  chiefly  address  my 
remarks,  while  craving  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  are  better  informed. 

As  most  of  you  will  probably  have  to  carry 
out  artisans’  dwellings  for  private  clients 
before  doing  so  for  public  bodies,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  the  subject  from  the  private 
point  of  view.  In  planning  buildings,  we  all 
know  that  among  the  chief  difficulties  are  the 
restrictions  of  the  sites,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  sites  is  one  of  the 
principal  differences  between  the  subjects  of 
the  two  papers  presented  to-night.  Whereas 
the  sites  for  municipal  artisans’  dwellings 


* See  our  issue  for  February  17,  1900. 
f See  our  issue  for  April  7,  1900. 
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are  usually  planned  as  part  of  a large  scheme, 
vvith  wide  streets  and  open  spaces,  the 
sites  for  buildings  of  this  class  erected  by 
private  individuals  are  frequently  plots  of 
ground  hemmed  in  by  buildings  on  two  or 
three  sides,  and  with  comparatively  narrow 
streets  in  front.  The  private  client  naturally 
wishes  to  use  the  site— for  which  the  rent  is 
probably  heavy— to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the 
problem  for  the  architect  is  generally  to  get 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  accommodation 
that  the  site  will  allow  (for,  of  course,  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  outlay),  rather  than 
the  best  type  of  building,  which,  though  econo- 
mical of  itself,  may  waste  any  portion  of  the 
available  site.  Consequently,  what  would  be 
considered  the  standard  minimum  sizes  for 
rooms  in  municipal  artisans’  dwellings,  would 
not  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  private 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  but  a lower  or 
smaller  standard  would  be  considered  sufficient, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  limits  and 
restrictions  of  the  site. 

Practically,  it  amounts  to  this  : one  has  to 
take  the  plan  of  the  site  and  consider  what  is 
the  largest  cubic  space  on  it  that  can  possibly 
be  occupied  by  buildings,  having  due  regard 
to  questions  of  light  and  air,  and  the  various 
sections  of  the  Building  Act  or  Regulations, 
such  as  the  height  of  the  building  and  width  of 
street,  the  angle  of  63^  deg.,  and  the  open  space 
in  the  rear,  and  the  numerous  other  points 
affecting  workmen's  dwellings. 

If  the  street  be  narrow,  it  may  be  possible 
to  plan  a larger,  because  higher,  building  by 
setting  back,  provided  that  the  site  be  deep 
enough.  If  the  site  be  very  deep  it  may  be 
possible  to  erect  parallel  blocks  ; but  there 
are  many  difficulties  and  restrictions  with 
regard  to  this  which  cannot  very  well  be  gone 
into  in  this  paper. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  evolution  of 
the  artisans’  “dwelling,”  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  simple  cottage,  or  row  of  cottages.  I 
need  hardly  describe  the  latter  in  detail,  as  all 
of  you  are,  no  doubt,  quite  familiar  with  them. 

It  is  evident  that  where  space  is  limited,  as  in 
large  towns,  one  can  get  more  dwellings  on  a 
site  by  building  them  one  above  another  than 
side  by  side,  and  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  type  of  building  which  we  may  call  the 
cottage  flat.  The  simplest  example  of  this 
type  is  perhaps  the  two-story  building,  as 
shown  on  the  plans  of  those  erected  on  an 
estate  in  North  London. 

Each  division  between  the  party-walls  con- 
tains two  separate  self-contained  tenements — 
practically  a complete  cottage  on  each  floor — 
each  with  its  own  approach  from  the  street 
and  front  door,  and  its  own  yard  and  small 
garden  behind.  The  ground-floor  tenement 
contains  an  entrance  passage,  front  room 
12  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft.  with  bay-window,  back 
room  12  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft.,  coal  place  under  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  tenement, 
kitchen  or  living  room,  11  ft.  3 in.  square,  food 
store  with  a small  window,  scullery  with  a 
sink  arid  copper,  and  a water-closet.  The 
upper  tenement,  with  its  back  and  front  stair- 
cases, contains  the  same  accommodation,  with 
an  additional  small  room  over  the  two  front 
entrances.  The  average  total  cost  of  these 
buildings  was  about  420/.  each  couple  of 
dwellings.  The  ground-floor  tenement  lets 
for  8s.  per  week  and  that  on  the  first  floor  for 
os.,  the  owner  paying  the  rates,  &c.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  the  total  outlay  is  about  6 per 
cent.  , 

I may  here  remark  that  buildings  of  this 
class  should  always  be  erected  by  contract  if 
they  are  intended  to  pay.  In  the  case  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  the  first  block  or  group 
were  put  up  by  contract  for  less  than  the 
amount  of  my  estimate  of  400/.  for  each  double 
tenement,  calculated  at  5d.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
as  my  client  thought  he  would  get  them  better 
built  without  a contract  he  was  persuaded  by 
a relation  who  owns  a large  amount  of  cottage 
property,  to  employ  a clerk  of  works  and  have 
the  buildings  put  up  without  contract,  but 
according  to  the  same  specification,  the  clerk  of 
works  buying  the  materials  and  employing  the 
labour.  The  result  was  that  the  cost  was  450/. 
per  couple  of  dwellings,  and  the  experiment 
of  building  bv  that  method  was  abandoned. 
Evidently  the'  clerk  of  works  could  not  buy 
materials  so  cheaply  as  a builder,  nor  get  as 
much  work  out  of  the  workmen,  who  would 
do  more  for  a builder,  knowing  that  he  had 
taken  the  risk  of  a contract,  than  they  would 
for  a clerk  of  works  who  simply  paid  them  by 
the  hour  and  took  no  risk. 

The  “clerk  of  works  and  no  contract 
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system  may  be  all  very  well  for  a house  which 
the  owner  is  building  for  himself,  and  where 
he  can  perhaps  supply  part  of  the  materials  on 
his  own  estate.  Then  his  only  object  is  to  have 
the  best  work— more  or  less  regardless  of  cost ; 
but  in  the  case  of  artisans’  dwellings  to  be 
built  to  pay,  it  is  a very  different  matter,  and  1 
believe  that  the  contract  system  is  the  only 
feasible  method  of  doing  such  work  for  private 
individuals. 

A further  development  of  the  cottage-riat 
type  of  dwelling  may  be  seen  in  the  plans  of 
those  in  Lisson-grove,  where  each  tenement 
occupies  two  stories  instead  of  one,  each 
having  its  separate  gate  and  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  each  its  own  portion  of 
the  yard  space  in  the  rear.  The  lower 
tenement  occupying  the  basement  and  ground 
floor  comprises  a five-roomed  dwelling,  having 
also  a scullery  with  a sink  and  copper, 
a storeroom,  coal  place,  and  water-closet, 
two  of  the  rooms  being  12  ft.  square,  two 
lift.  6 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in.,  and  one  8 ft.  3 in. 
square.  The  upper  tenement  occupies  the 
first  and  second  floors,  and  is  approached  by 
an  enclosed  staircase  from  the  front  street 
door,  and  has  an  outside  open  air  staircase 
down  to  the  yard  at  the  back.  The  accommo- 
dation is  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  tenement, 
but  the  rooms  on  the  top  floor  are  rather 
larger,  owing  to  the  walls  being  thinner,  and 
there  is  one  additional  small  room  over  a por- 
tion of  the  staircase,  &c. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  at  the  rate 
of  6^d.  per  cubic  foot,  or  an  average  of  60/. 
per  room,  sculleries  and  other  offices,  &c., 
being  thrown  in.  The  lower  tenement  is  let  for 
ns.  a week,  and  the  upper  one  for  13s.,  this 
being  at  an  average  of  about  as.  3d.  per  room, 
inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes.  The  buildings  pay 
at  the  rate  of  5£  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay. 
It  should  be  mentioned  in  respect  of  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot  of  these  buildings  that  an 
exceptionally  low  tender  was  obtained,  and 
also  that  owing  to  older  buildings  existing  on 
both  sides  of  the  site  there  were  no  party  walls 
at  each  end  to  build,  added  to  which  there 
were  no  breaks  or  projections  whatever,  either 
back  or  front,  for  the  projecting  windows 
shown  in  the  front  upper  rooms  were  not 
allowed  by  the  County  Council. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  type  of  artisans' 
dwellings,  that  is,  the  block  of  tenements 
having  a common  staircase.  As  staircases, 
landings  and  passages  are  not  directly  rent- 
producing,  they  must  necessarily  be  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
rooms  approached  by  one  staircase,  the  more 
economical  is  the  arrangement,  provided  that 
space  be  not  wasted  in  passages.  The  other 
most  important  point  in  the  planning,  with 
regard  to  economy,  is  that  the  building  should 
be  if  possible  a simple  parallelogram,  two 
rooms  deep,  and  without  any  breaks  or  projec- 
tions either  back  or  front,  as  these  involve 
thick  walls  all  round,  and  add  considerably  to 
the  cost.  The  two  points  are  illustrated  in  the 
dwellings  in  Southwark.  The  site  was  rather 
deep,  but  the  street  in  front  very  narrow,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  set  back  20  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  street,  and  to  build  the  single 
block  as  deep  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  largest  amount  of  internal  accommodation 
that  the  site  would  allow.  For  economy  of 
staircase  and  passage  space,  the  front  entrance 
was  planned  at  the  level  of  the  half-pace  land- 
ing, and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, no  space  is  wasted  on  any  floor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  room  built  out 
at  the  back  is  comparatively  expensive,  as  it 
has  thick  walls  all  round.  A more  economical 
block  of  buildings  could  have  been  planned 
for  the  site,  with  only  two  staircases  instead  of 
three,  but  this  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
six  rooms  on  each  floor,  twenty-four  rooms  in 
all,  and  the  large  ground  rent  did  not  warrant 
this  curtailment  of  accommodation,  involving 
also  the  loss  of  much  space  behind  as  well  as 
1 "!Lar£e  area  to  be  given  up  in  front. 

The  dwellings  are  planned  as  tenements  of 
three  rooms,  except  three  of  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  they  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  let  as  separate  tenements  of  one 
room,  or  any  number  up  to  six,  the  front  room 
bemg  the  single  tenement,  the  two  back  rooms 
the  double-roomed  tenement,  and  so  on.  The 
iront  and  middle  rooms  are  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft 
o m.,  the  back  room  10  ft.  0 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in’ 
Ihc  irnddle  rooms  are  fitted  with  hob-grates, 
so  that  a small  amount  of  cooking  may  be  done 
!"  1 ,e  case  l.his  and  the  back  room  being 
let  together,  this  room  then  becoming  the 
living  room  (as  well  as  bedroom  possibly). 


No  sculleries  are  provided,  but  a sink  was 
arranged  on  each  landing,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  traffic.  These  sinks,  however,  were 
omitted  in  execution,  and  only  the  water- 
supply,  with  draw-off  taps  on  each  landing, 
remained. 

One  washhouse,  with  two  coppers  and 
washing-troughs,  is  provided  for  each  block 
containing  twenty-three  rooms,  and  the  tenants 
use  the  washhouse  in  common,  the  days  and 
times  of  such  use  being  arranged  by  the 
resident  superintendent,  the  general  practice 
being  that  the  tenants  of  each  floor  use  the 
washhouse  on  the  same  day,  thus  making  the 
four  middle  days  of  the  week  suffice  for  that 
purpose.  The  washhouses  are  locked  up  from 
P'riday  night  until  Tuesday  morning,  and  only 
opened  occasionally  on  a Monday  to  oblige  a 
tenant  for  some  special  reason.  The  yards  in 
the  rear  afford  ample  drying  space. 

In  these  buildings  no  food  stores  were 
provided,  owing  to  the  very  limited  space  ; 
but  I believe  that  cupboards  for  this  purpose, 
with  coal-bunkers  underneath,  have  since  been 
fixed  in  the  recesses  between  the  chimney- 
breasts  and  the  outside  walls  in  the  living- 
rooms.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  elevations 
that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  any 
architectural  character  to  the  design  beyond  a 
little  variety  of  colour  and  texture,  as  the  object 
was  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  accom- 
modation for  the  smallest  outlay,  and  to  pro- 
vide only  a decent-looking  but  perfectly  plain 
exterior.  These  dwellings  cost  8^d.  per  cubic 
foot,  or  69/.  10s.  per  room,  but  they  were  built 
in  1898,  when  building  prices  were  at  record 
heights.  The  rooms  are  let  at  average  rentals 
of  3s.  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes. 
The  buildings  pay  4 per  cent,  on  the  total 
outlay. 

All  buildings  for  the  artisan  classes  should 
be  as  fire-resisting  as  possible,  and  the  con- 
struction should  be  solid  throughout,  with  no 
hollow  spaces  for  dirt  and  vermin  to  collect. 
The  floors  should  be  of  cement  breeze 
concrete,  with  the  boarding  nailed  directly  on 
to  the  concrete,  the  boards  of  the  lowest  floor 
being  tarred  underneath.  I have  found  1 part 
of  Portland  cement  to  6 parts  of  clean,  sifted 
gas  breeze  suitable  for  floors,  and  the  same  in 
the  proportion  of  1 to  5 for  staircases  and 
landings  ; the  floors  6 in.  thick  being  finished 
with  a floated  face  in  cement  and  fine  sifted 
breeze  to  receive  the  wood  flooring,  and, 
where  not  boarded,  finished  with  1 in.  thick 
smooth  Portland  cement  floated  bed. 

The  concrete  of  the  upper  floors  and  landings 
has  ^ in.  solid  square  wrought-iron  rods 
embedded  therein,  1 ft.  apart,  2 in.  above  the 
underside  of  the  floors,  the  rods  being  in  as 
long  lengths  as  possible,  and  laid  on  fir  beams, 
usually  about  9 in.  by  6 in.,  fixed  about  4 ft. 
apart,  and  notched  at  the  top  to  form  a key  for 
the  concrete  floors,  chases  at  least  1 in.  deep 
being  left  in  the  walls  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  floors  are  much  less  expensive  than  the 
usual  steel  or  iron  joist  and  concrete  fireproof 
floors.  All  window  and  door  frames  and  linings 
should  be  bedded  solid,  and  casements  are 
preferable  to  sashes,  on  account  of  the  hollow 
spaces  in  the  sash-frames.  Casements  are, 
however,  frequently  broken  off  their  hinges,  or 
the  hanging  styles  are  often  broken,  by  being 
flung  open  too  violently,  but  sash  lines  and 
beads  suffer  similarly,  so  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  them  on  that  score.  Skirtings 
should  all  be  of  cement,  and  no  woodwork 
should  be  used  where  it  can  reasonably 
be  avoided.  Staircase  balustrades  and  hand- 
rails should  be  of  iron.  If  of  wood  they  are 
frequently  used  for  firewood.  Ranges  and 
coppers  should  be  portable,  so  that  they  can 
easily  be  taken  out  and  replaced  when  neces- 
sary. Service  water  pipes  should  be  of  iron, 
as  far  as  possible,  not  lead.  Granite  plaster, 
laid  in  two  coats,  is  much  harder  than  ordinary 
lime  plaster  in  three  coats,  and  costs  very  little 
more.  I think  the  best  finish  for  plaster  walls 
in  these  buildings  is  washable  distemper,  the 
staircases  and  landings  having  high  painted 
dadoes.  Some  people  prefer  the  living  rooms 
papered,  the  tenants  certainly  do.  For  all 
external  painting  I like  ivy-leaf  green,  and 
for  internal  woodwork,  the  most  economical 
and  serviceable  treatment,  is  staining,  say 
American  walnut  colour,  and  varnishing. 
Sanitary  fittings  should  be  of  the  plainest, 
simplest,  and  strongest  quality,  and  lead  waste 
pipes  and  soil  pipe-connexions  should  be 
avoided.  The  former  should  be  of  earthen- 
ware, and  the  latter  of  galvanised  cast  iron, 
made  to  the  required  length  and  angle. 
Cross  ventilation  is  essential  in  all  parts  of 


the  building,  by  means  of  windows  and  doors 
not  ventilators  or  air-bricks,  which  the  tenants 
stop  up  if  they  can  get  at  them.  Ventilating 
air-bricks  are,  however,  desirable  close  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  water-closets,  and  where  the 
top  landing  window  of  a staircase  is  much 
lower  than  the  ceiling,  a ventilating-shaft  from 
the  highest  level  of  the  ceiling  may  be  an 
advantage.  Open  air  staircases  are  now  almost 
universally  condemned,  and  I think  them 
objectionable,  as  a rule.  Dust  shoots  are  most 
undesirable,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  pail  or 
dust-bin  emptied  every  day  meets  all  require- 
ments in  that  respect. 

As  regards  the  broad  question  as  to  whether 
these  buildings  pay,  whether  they  are  a good 
investment  or  not,  so  much  depends  on  the  site 
and  its  possibilities  and  restrictions,  the  value 
or  rent  of  the  ground,  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
the  position  and  surroundings,  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  character  and  proximity  of  other 
buildings,  and,  above  all,  the  wise  and  careful 
management  of  the  property.  It  is  clear 
that  private  individuals  who  put  up  buildings 
of  this  class  in  small  blocks  on  limited  and 
restricted  sites  are  at  a disadvantage  compared 
with  municipal  bodies  and  large  trusts  who 
can  deal  with  huge  blocks  and  vast  areas. 
In  these  large  schemes  there  is  more  scope 
for  architectural  treatment  than  in  small  ones. 
The  varieties  of  groups  and  masses,  tall 
gables,  oriel  windows,  turrets,  and  other  archi- 
tectural features  are  rarely  possible  to  the 
private  builder  of  these  dwellings,  unless 
imbued  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
philanthropy  and  the  means  to  carry  out  such 
buildings  on  a large  scale.  I have  endeavoured 
in  the  preceding  remarks  to  avoid  repeating 
what  has  been  said  in  recent  papers  on 
the  same  topic,  as  far  as  possible,  but  I 
fear  that  certain  truisms  and  repetitions  of 
many  of  the  dicta  before  laid  down  are 
almost  unavoidable  in  a paper  of  this  nature. 
I hope  I may  be  forgiven  for  any  trespasses 
committed  in  this  respect,  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  thank  those  architects  who  have  kindly 
lent  some  of  their  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  my  short  discourse. 


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  the  two  papers  were  very  valuable.  The 
subject  was  a great  one,  and  it  was  looked 
upon  by  statesmen  as  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most questions  of  the  day,  which  must  now 
receive  practical  attention.  Those  who  had 
read  Mr.  Rowntree’s  work  on  the  poverty  of 
York,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  poverty  of 
the  provincial  towns  was  as  great  as  that  of 
London,  would  recognise  what  an  important 
subject  it  was  they  were  discussing.  Though 
he  could  not  see  what  was  to  be  the  outcome 
of  such  a condition  of  affairs  as  that  which 
existed  in  York  and  elsewhere,  he  hoped  that 
the  great  amount  of  energy  which  was  being 
brought  to  bear  in  the.  matter  would  ultimately 
lead  to  something  which  would  better  the 
condition  of  the  least  fortunate  of  our  working 
classes,  apart  altogether  from  vice  or  extrava- 
gance, or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  seemed 
unavoidable  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
population  should  live  in  abject  poverty,  and 
so  sad  a fact  in  a nation  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  England  was  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
People  might  talk  philosophically  about  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  type,  and 
try  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  very  poor 
enabled  the  higher  type  of  man  to  become 
more  highly  trained,  so  that,  in  the  end,  that 
would  react  and  lead  to  discoveries  which 
would  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It 
was  rather  in  the  quiet  working-out  of  the 
problem  that  we  might  look  for  improvement. 
He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Fleming  had 
any  strong  views  as  to  the  probability  of  cheap 
and  rapid  transit  in  and  from  a city  like 
London  having  an  influence  on  the  ultimate 
value  of  property  ; it  seemed  rather  an  im- 
portant point. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sykes  said  they  were  all  indebted 
to  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  self-denial  he  had 
shown  in  refraining  from  going  into  the 
architectural  side  of  the  question  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  financial  side,  which,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  was  so  much  less  in- 
teresting. He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Fleming  had 
laid  stress  on  the  difference  between  the  destruc- 
tive and  the  constructive  work  in  housing  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Fleming  very  properly 
gave  an  account  of  the  constructive  side,  and 
left  the  destructive  question,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  cover  the  whole  subject  in  a short 
paper.  He  wanted  to  point  out  that  in  the  paper 
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there  was  an  undertone  which  showed  that 

Mr.  Fleming  felt  that  the  attacks  made  on 
municipalities  in  the  matter  of  housing  had 
been,  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  held  a 
position  financially  superior  to  that  held  by 
the  private  individual,  and  Mr.  Ambler,  in  his 
paper,  laid  great  stress  on  the  true  fact  that  it 
was  a difference  of  site  values.  It  was  not  the 
wish  of  the  municipality,  but  of  Parliament. 
When  a municicipal  authority  had  to  deal  with 
an  area,  it  bought  that  area  at  its  market  value 
and  re-credited  it  at  its  housing  value,  whereas 
the  private  individual  bought  land  for  housing 
at  its  market  value,  which  was  the  value  of 
the  land,  plus  the  buildings  upon  it  in  each 
case.  The  private  individual,  when  he 
proceeded  to  erect  working  - class  build- 
ings on  it,  was  not  presented  by  Parlia- 
ment or  the  ratepayers  with  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  this  land  for  building 
working-class  dwellings  and  dwellings  or 
buildings  for  any  other  class  or  purpose.  The 
municipality  should  be  presentedlby  Parliament, 
through  the  Housing  Act,  with  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  and  the  housing 
value.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  not  only  did  the  London  County 
Council  benefit  by  that,  but  the  Peabody 
trustees  and  other  companies  did,  for  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sold  sites  to  the 
companies  at  their  housing  value,  and  those 
companies,  to  this  extent,  had  been  subsidised. 
That  subsidy  question  was  one  which  rate- 
payers must  always  consider.  Neverthe- 
less, an  authority  should  have  the  power 
of  destroying  what  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
i.c.,  all  insanitary  areas,  which  were  a danger 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Fleming  pointed 
out  that  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund 
goes  on  at  a quicker  rate  than  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  the  land— as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  land  was  appreciated — and 
at  the  end  of  a certain  time  the  municipality 
would  find  itself  practically  in  possession  of  a 
large  fund.  Now,  that  fund  ought  to  go  back 
to  where  the  original  amount  came  from. 
Most  of  the  ratepayers  who  found  the  money 
would  not  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  sixty 
yeais  period,  but  that  fund  ought  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  and  the 
ratepayers  who  first  found  the  money  to 
destroy  the  insanitary  areas  and  improve  the 
sites  ought  to  realise  that  they  were  protecting 
themselves  and  improving  the  locality  for 
posterity.  Mr.  Fleming  said  : “ The  rate- 
payer will  be  willing  enough  to  perform 
his  share  of  the  work  if  he  can  assure  him- 
self that,  at  no  immediate  loss  to  himself,  he 
is  building  up  a property  that  is  visibly  increas- 
ing in  annual  value.”  True,  it  was  increasing 
m value,  but  it  was  also  increasing  in 
rental.  Another  class  altogether  occupied  the 
houses,  which  were  erected  for  the  working 
classes,  and  that  was  a sign  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  he  thought  that  was  a good  sign.  It 
was  much  more  expensive  to  build  now  than 
formerly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labour,  but  because  of 
modern  civilised  requirements.  The  man  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  was  willing  to  live  in  a hovel, 
would  not  do  so  now  ; he  had  advanced  in  his 
ideas  and  requirements,  and  he  wanted  a better 
house  than  he  did  formerly,  and  fifty  years 
hence  he  would  want  a better  one  still.  People 
sometimes  said,  “You  ought  to  build  for  the 
very  poorest.  ’ That  could  not  be  done,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  architectural  pro- 
fession trying  to  do  so.  To  build  down  to  the 
requirements  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  of  a 
population  was  the  very  worst  thing  they 
could  do  ; they  should  build  up,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  architects  would  build  down  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  very  poor.  They 
should  remember,  when  they  built  dwellings 
for  the  better  class  of  working  people,  that  the 
class  going  into  the  better  houses  gradually 
left  the  older  class  of  dwellings  vacant,  and 
these  the  very  poor  occupied.  They  were  not 
so  well  constructed  as  the  superior  houses  he 
referred  to,  nor  did  they  contain  the  require- 
ments which  modern  houses  ought  to  possess, 
but  they  were  better  than  the  demolished  houses 
from  which  they  were  displaced.  There  was  a 
tendency  in  certain  working-class  dwellings 
to  build  piles  of  rooms  one  on  top  of  another 
and  to  arrange  the  sanitary  and  domestic 
conveniences  just  as  though  they  were  building 
an  ordinary  house,  so  that  people  had  to  run 
about  to  get  to  the  sink  or  lavatories,  and  so 
on,  and  the  people  were  more  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren  than  human  beings.  That,  of  course, 
was  not  desirable,  and  one  thing  to  aim  at 
was  the  building  of  dwellings  in  such  a way 


that  they  should  be  really  “ homes  ” for  the 
working  classes— he  would  like  to  see  that 
word  substituted  for  “ dwellings  ” — and  not 
sardine  boxes.  Abroad  they  understood 
building  flats  much  better  than  we  do,  simply 
because  such  creations  were  comparatively 
new  here,  and  one  could  see  how  earnestly 
architects  in  this  country  were  at  work  in  the 
designs  of  such  buildings,  and  how  they  were 
striving  to  cut  out  a line  of  their  own  rather 
than  follow  the  designs  of  foreign  architects. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Ambler’s  remarks  as  to  the 
type  of  building  which  might  be  called  the 
cottage  flat,  he  thought  they  must  distinguish 
between  the  suburban  and  urban  home  and 
the  central  city  house  ; that  was  to  say,  if  they 
were  going  to  build  a building  in  St.  Luke’s 
for  the  working  classes,  they  must  construct  a 
different  sort  of  building  from  the  kind  they 
could  erect  in  Tottenham,  for  instance,  where 
there  was  more  space.  When  the  amount  of 
land  was  restricted,  these  big  blocks  of  build- 
ings had  to  be  erected,  and  the  problem  was 
often  very  complex.  Although  Mr.  Ambler 
referred  to  a building  in  which  separate  one- 
room  tenements  could  be  obtained,  he 
(the  speaker)  hoped  no  one  would  build  new 
dwellings  with  one-roomed  tenements.  The 
single  man  or  woman  who  wanted  one  room 
could  easily  obtain  such  accommodation  in 
lodging  houses,  Rowton  houses,  or  elsewhere, 
but  single-room  dwellings  for  families  ought 
not  to  be  provided.  It  was  a difficult  matter 
to  provide  a dwelling  for  a family  when  there 
were  from  three  to  six  children,  but  those  were 
the  people  to  consider,  for  they  were  the  people 
who  carried  on  the  nation,  and  not  the  single 
man  or  woman.  Family  life  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  one-room  tenements,  for  it  was 
degrading  in  the  extreme,  and  the  provision 
of  such  accommodation  in  new  buildings 
was  unpardonable.  Ordinary  houses  were 
let  down  to  tenement  houses  when  they  had 
been  forsaken  by  the  better-class.  Mr.  Ambler 
said  that  staircases,  landings,  and  passages 
were  not  rent-producing.  That  was  very  true, 
but  if  architects  were  very  economical  in  that 
respect  they  were  apt  to  put  too  many  dwell- 
ings on  one  staircase,  and  that  was  done  by 
constructing  accommodation  most  inferior  in 
regard  to  light  and  air,  and  which  was  very 
unhealthy.  There  was  a limit  to  the  number 
of  healthy  dwellings  that  could  be  put  to  one 
staircase.  As  Mr.  Ambler  said,  open  stair- 
cases were  objected  to,  but  still  they  were 
the  proper  thing  in  that  class  of  building. 
With  a closed  staircase  in  a big  block  of 
buildings,  the  air  supply  was  shut  in  and  the 
conditions  were  very  unhealthy.  The  open 
staircase  need  not  be  open  entirely  to  all 
winds  and  rains,  but  open  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  fully  prevent  the  interchange  of  air 
from  one  dwelling  to  another.  In  regard 
to  sculleries,  sinks,  &c.,  when  there  was  no 
sink  in  a block  of  rooms  much  the  same  con- 
ditiqns  existed  as  in  the  ordinary  tenement 
house  let  down  to  one  or  two  roomed  tene- 
ments and  the  social  status  of  the  people  was 
absolutely  lowered,  and  the  status  of  the 
whole  household  was  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  the  worst  occupant.  It  was  important 
to  make  these  dwellings  as  private  as  possible, 
and  for  that  reason  the  occupants  must  have 
their  own  water-tap,  sink,  &c.  The  occupants 
of  each  tenement  should  have  a scullery  by  all 
means,  even  if  it  added  a little  to  the  cost,  and 
the  same  remark  applied  to  the  water-closet 
and  the  wash-house.  If  they  must  have  a 
common  wash-house,  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
on  the  same  day  by  more  than  one  family,  and 
many  dwelling  companies  had  learnt  that. 
Women  revolted  at  the  idea  of  washing  their 
dirty  linen  in  common  : they  met  women  in 
the  common  wash-house  with  whom  they  did 
not  wish  to  associate,  they  could  not  take  their 
young  children  with  them,  and  the  common 
wash-house  had  always  been  a failure.  Wash- 
houses which  were  erected  by  municipalities 
were  mainly  used  by  professional  washer- 
women : the  large  percentage  of  those  who 
used  the  common  wash-house  washed  for  half 
a dozen  families.  Mr.  Ambler  very  properly 
objected  to  dust-shoots.  There  were  many 
matters  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  these 
dwellings  in  addition  to  the  purely  archi- 
tectural. and  architects  ought  to  study  them 
carefully. 

Mr.  Guy  Nicholson  said  that  Mr.  Fleming 
had  put  forward  one  theory  which  seemed  to 
be  dangerous,  particularly  as  he  was  an 
official  of  the  London  County  Council.  Mr. 
Fleming  advocated  that  the  time  for  repay- 
ment of  loans  on  artisans’  dwellings  should  be 


altered  from  60  years  in  London  to  100  years 
on  the  ground  that  the  dwellings  would  still 
exist.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  artisans’  dwellings  would  not  only  be 
a permanent  thing,  but  that  they  would 
increase  in  value,  though,  as  had  already  been 
pointed  out,  if  they  increased  in  value  they 
would  cease  to  be  artisans’  dwellings.  It  was 
best  to  repay  these  debts  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  fresh  loans  were  sure  to  be  raised,  and  debt 
had  a tendency  to  increase.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  certain,  even  in  London,  that  property 
would  increase  in  value.  Other  cities  had 
gone  down,  and  there  was  a limit  to  the 
possible  size  of  a city.  Really,  these 
artisans’  dwellings  were  a temporary  cure  for 
a disease.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  tendency 
was  for  industries,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  wages,  &c.,  to  be  driven  from  London  into 
the  country,  keeping  head  offices  in  London. 
In  doing  that  they  would  be  better  able  to 
produce  cheaply  enough  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  ; the  workpeople  would  be  benefited 
(they  would  have  decent  cottages  to  live  in 
rather  than  the  unsatisfactory  dwellings  they 
had  in  London),  and  the  farmers,  instead  of 
sending  the  produce  of  the  farms  to  town  and 
paying  heavy  railway  rates  and  market  dues, 
would  find  a market  close  at  hand,  where  they 
could  dispose  of  their  produce  cheaply.  We 
should  thus  decrease  the  overcrowding  and 
benefit  the  country  districts.  The  idea 
of  letting  the  redemption  of  debt  in  the 
matter  of  the  erection  of  these  dwellings  ex- 
tend over  a period  of  100  years  seemed  un- 
sound, for  other  means  of  raising  loans  might 
be  found.  It  was  not  safe,  moreover,  to  assume 
that  site  values  were  a permanent  value. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton  said  there  would 
always  be  a large  number  of  people  to  be 
accommodated  in  London  and  other  big  towns, 
whatever  they  did  in  the  way  of  moving 
industries  to  the  country.  What  ought  to  be 
provided  was  quicker  means  of  transit  than  we 
had  at  present.  Electric  trams  and  trains  had 
been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
people  to  the  green  fields,  but.  judging  from 
the  way  things  were  going  now,  there  would 
soon  be  very  little  left  in  the  way  of  green 
fields  near  the  big  towns.  Quicker  trains  were 
certainly  wanted,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  go  twenty  miles  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule  said  there  was  great 
need  to  do  something.  In  the  East-end  of 
London  the  people  were  living  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren.  There  was  no  yard  to  many  of  the 
houses.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
going  to  the  country,  but  the  people  wanted 
housing  at  once,  and  schemes  like  Boundary- 
street  and  Millbank  were  necessary  and  good, 
for  a certain  class  of  the  community  was 
helped  and  improved  at  once. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to 
heartily, 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  reply,  said  it  was  not  quite 
clearly  understood  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  that  the  value  of  the  property  increased. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  actual  selling  value 
of  the  buildings  increased  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  go  on  depredating  until  the 
buildings  became  valueless  ; but  at  the  same 
time,  concurrently  with  the  depreciation,  there 
was  the  increase  of  the  cash  balance — the 
sinking  fund— which  went  on  increasing  year 
by  year,  until  in  the  sixtieth  year,  according 
to  the  present  scheme,  it  equalised  the  whole 
cost  of  the  land  and  buildings.  As  to  Dr.  Sykes’ 
point  as  to  whether  the  ratepayers  ought  not 
to  receive  back  again  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
transition  from  the  destructive  to  the  con- 
structive stage,  who  would  receive  it  back 
again  ? The  ratepayers  evidently  would— the 
future  ratepayers.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  it  was  not  the  ratepayers  of 
a particular  year  who  spent  the  money,  but 
the  ratepayers  for  sixty  years,  as  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  destructive  or  unremunerativc 
work  was  spread  over  a lengthened  period,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  constructive  or  remunera- 
tive work,  the  future  ratepayers  would  reap 
what  the  present  generation  were  sowing.  [Dr. 
Sykes  said  he  referred  to  the  matter  to  show  how 
the  private  owner  was  handicapped  in  regard 
to  building.]  As  to  the  necessity  of  incurring 
the  cost  in  regard  to  these  destructive  and 
constructive  sites,  the  destructive  work  was 
compulsory,  and  municipalities  had  no  option 
in  the  matter  unless  they  were  too  poor.  The 
work  had  to  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community,  and  it  was  done  under 
Part  1 of  the  Act.  Part  1 was  not  used  so 
much  now,  but  Part  ^ was  coming  more  to  the 
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front,  and  a municipality  under  Part  3 was  in 
exactly  the  position  of  the  private  owner. 

Mr.  Ambler  said  he  was  not  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  finance  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  because  an  architect  who  was 
called  on  to  design  buildings  for  a private 
owner  was  not  called  upon  to  go  into  the 
subject,  and  he  could  only  speak  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  As  to  the  point  raised 
by  Dr.  Sykes  as  to  one-roomed  tenements, 
which  he  very  properly  objected  to,  it  was 
never  the  idea  to  let  them  to  families.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  let  to  elderly  married 
couples  without  children.  In  well-managed 
tenements  there  was  always  a careful  selection 
of  tenants.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms 
to  a staircase,  Mr.  Blashill,  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  gave  many  plans,  embracing 
almost  every  solution  of  the  question,  and  one 
of  the  plans  showed  thirteen  rooms  to  one 
staircase.  Of  course  there  were  some  passages, 
but  thirteen  rooms  seemed  to  be  too  many. 
As  to  sculleries  and  sinks,  he  quite  agreed  that 
sculleries  should  be  provided  wherever 
possible,  but  one  had  to  provide  buildings 
according  to  instructions,  and  sculleries  for 
that  reason  could  not  always  be  arranged  for. 
He  did  not  advise  the  omission  of  sinks,  but  he 
was  told  that  the  omission  of  them  was  not  too 
inconveniently  felt.  As  to  washhouses,  he  was 
told  that  in  the  case  of  two  families  on  a floor 
the  washhouse  was  used  simultaneously,  and 
the  arrangement  worked  very  well. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  annual 
members'  soiree  would  be  held  on  June  4,  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  when  a musical  play  would 
be  performed,  entitled  “Arctia:  A Legend  of 
the  Far  North,”  written  by  Mr.  Gervase 
Bailey. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


shields  and  other  emblems  which  will  be  fixed  to  the 
pedestals,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  pedtstals  and  for 
the  provision  of  the  poles  and  festoons.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  this  part  of  the  work  to  be  carried 
out,  although  it  may  not  be  practicable  for  the 
exact  design  of  the  school  in  this  respect  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  As  regards  the  statuary,  the 
whole  of  the  artistic  talent  will  be  given  by 
the  students,  and  the  Council  will  only  be 
asked  to  defray  the  cost  of  casting  the  models. 
The  total  cost  of  the  decorations  and  illumina- 
tions which  we  propose  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Council,  and  which  we  have  indicated  above 
(including  the  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  West- 
minster-bridge  by  the  students  of  the  modelling 
school,  which  will  co3t  about  500/.),  is  estimated  at 
3,500/ We  recommend — (a)  That  the  esti- 

mate of  3,500/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  approved,  and  that  the  Council  do 
sanction  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  that  amount 
for  decorations  and  illuminations  to  be  undertaken 
bv  the  Council  in  connexion  with  the  public  cele- 
brations of  their  Majesties’  Coronation.  (/>)  That 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  be  authorised  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  take  all  other  necessary 
steps  with  a view  to  carrying  out  the  decorations 
and  illuminations  above  referred  to.” 

Housing  : Clare  Market  Scheme. — The  Im- 
provements Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
Mr.  M'Dougall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  2,285/.  for  electric 
lighting  ; Woolwich  Borough  Council  1,090/. 
for  street  improvement  and  erection  of  mor- 
tuary ; Shoreditch  Borough  Council  37,430/. 
for  electric  lighting,  street  lighting,  and 
meters  ; Kensington  Borough  Council  6,278/. 
for  street  improvement ; Stepney  Guardians 
7,240/.  for  works  at  workhouse  ; and  Green- 
wich Guardians  4,590/.  for  purchase  of  pre- 
mises and  drainage  works. 

Coronation  of  their  Majesties. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  in  the 
matter  of  decorations  and  illuminations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  approaching  Coronation  of  their 
Majesties.  We  are  confident  that  it  will  be  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Council  on  behalf  the  people 
of  London,  to  give  some  expression  in  this  manner 
to  their  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  to  take 
their  share  in  the  general  rejoicings  which  will 
surround  the  Coronation,  and  we  desire  to  suggest 
to  the  Council  that  Westminster  Bridge&and 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  the 
Embankment  Gardens,  together  with  the  offices  on 
the  lines  of  route,  should  be  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated. The  Embankment  will  lend  itself  to 
a very  effective  scheme  of  illumination  which 
would  perhaps  have  considerable  advantage 
in  affording  some  attraction  to  the  crowds 
from  the  more  or  less  narrow  streets  in 
which  the  illuminations  would  ordinarily  be  seen. 
With  regard  to  Westminster  Bridge,  we  'have  had 
before  u3  an  application  on  behalf  of  the  students 
of  the  Modelling  School  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  a design  for 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  scheme  being  the  provision  of 
portrait  busts  of  Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 
The  busts,  which  would  be  modelled  by  the 
students  of  the  school,  would  be  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge— busts  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  occupying  the  central  posi- 
tions—and  would  be  placed  on  pedestals  among 
festoons  of  foliage  hung  from  poles.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  a scheme  of  decoration  designed  bv 
the  students  of  the  chief  national  art  school  of  this 
country  would  be  of  considerable  interest  and 
we  think  it  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  accede 
to  the  application  now  made,  as  a mark  of  its 
appreciation  of  the  educational  work  carried  on  in 
London.  The  students  will  not  be  in  a position  to 
do  more  than  supply  the  statuary  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  above  referred  to,  together  with  painted 


“ The  Council  on  October  15,  1895,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee,  agreed  to  carry  out  the  Clare  Market 
housing  scheme  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  and  the  London  (Clare  Market,  Strand) 
Improvement  Scheme,  1895  ; and  the  Council  on 
October  29,  1895,  approved  an  estimate  of  381,400/. 
in  respect  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  scheme.  Sec- 
tion 59  of  the  London  County  Council  (Improve- 
ments) Act,  1899,  authorises  the  Council,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Home  Office,  to  utilise  any  of  the 
lands  acquired  under  the  housing  scheme  for 
the  purposes  of  or  in  connexion  with  the  Hol- 
born  to  Strand  improvement.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  a portion  of  the  land  acquired  for  the 
Clare  Market  scheme  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  accommodate  a certain 
number  of  the  persons  of  the  working-class  who 
would  be  displaced.  When,  however,  powers  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improve- 
ment had  been  obtained  we  arranged  with  the 
Home  Office  that  a larger  portion  of  the  Clare 
Market  area  should  be  devoted  to  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  that  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  acquired  for  rehousing.  Accordingly, 
sites  at  Russell-court  and  Duke’s-court,  Drury-lane, 
were  purchased  for  re-housing  in  connexion  with 
the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement  and  the  Clare 
Market  scheme,  in  addition  to  the  land  set  apart  for 
the  same  purpose  at  Millbank  and  at  Reid’s 
brewery  site,  Clerkenwell.  The  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  Drury-lane  sites  were  estimated  to 
accommodate  1,000  persons,  and  as  of  this  number 
750  represented  the  obligation  in  respect  of  the 
Clare-market  scheme,  the  Council  decided  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  sites 
should  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  remaining  one-fourth  to  the  account  of  the  im- 
provement. The  sum  to  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  Clare  - market  scheme  amounts  to 
60,241/.  03.  2d.,  and  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
has  been  to  increase  the  estimated  gross  cost  of  the 
scheme.  The  expenditure  on  the  purchase  of  pro- 
perty for  the  scheme  up  to  March  31,  1902, 
amounted  to  391,591/.  93.  3d.,  or  10,191/.  9s.  3d.  more 
than  the  vote  of  381,400/.  passed  by  the  Council  in 
1895.  We  understand  that  there  will  be  further  ex- 
penditure amounting  to  about  6,000/.,  and  this  will 
increase  the  present  excess  to  16,191/.  9s.  3d.,  or, 
say  16,500/.  It  will  be  observed  that  but  for  the 
expenditure  of  60,241/.  03.  2d.  on  additional  re- 
housing sites,  as  mentioned  above,  the  actual  gross 
cost  of  the  scheme  would  have  been  considerably 
less  than  the  original  estimate.  Under  the  present 
conditions  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  ultimate 
net  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  more  than  the 
original  estimate,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Council  to  the  increase  of  the  gross  estimate, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  supplemental 
estimate  of  16,500/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  respect  of  the  Clare  Market  scheme  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Improvements  Committee 
be  authorised  to  incur  further  expenditure  on 
capital  account  up  to  that  amount  for  the  purpose 
of  the  scheme  in  question.” 

Mr.  Bruce  said  it  was  a mistake  to  use 
valuable  commercial  sites  for  the  erection  of 
workmen’s  dwellings. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  the  housing  work  of  the 
Council  would  never  pay  so  long  as  this  policy 
was  pursued. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  it  was  most  desirable  to 
house  the  people  near  their  work. 

Mr.  Cousens  remarked  that  the  Council  had 
already  written  down  the  value  of  their  land  by 
nearly  250,000/.  for  housing  purposes. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


Tenders. — The  following  tenders  were  agreed 
to : — 

Repairs.  &c.,  at  workmen's  cottages,  Barking 
Outfall,  W.  Harris,  181Z.  5s. 

Fuel  economiser  at  Crossness  outfall,  Messrs. 
Arthur  Lowcock,  Ltd.,  305/. 

Valves  and  grids  for  sewage  pumps  at  North 
Woolwich  pumping  station,  Messrs.  Clayton,  Good- 
fellow,  & Co.,  Ltd.,  no/. 

Reconstruction  of  Rosemary  - branch  - bridge, 
Shoreditch,  Messrs.  Wilkinson  Bros.,  9,985/. 

Reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  drying  closet 
and  provision  of  hot-water  apparatus  at  Scotland 
Yard  Fire  Station,  Messrs,  j.  Outhwaite  & Son, 
267/. 

Electric  light  installation,  Scotland  Yard  Fire 
Station,  C.  O.  Clark,  134/.  15s. 

Supply  and  erection  of  iron  fencing  at  Horton 
Asylum,  E.  J.  Raybould  & Co.,  Ltd.,  532/.  6s.  4d. 

Machine  tools,  Horton  Asylum,  Tangyes  Tool 
and  Electric  Co.,  131/.  159. 

Electric  motor,  Horton  Asylum,  Thos.  Parker, 
Ltd.,  171/. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power.— The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  recommended  an  imme- 
diate application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
enable  the  Council  to  utilise  the  Pimlico  gas- 
works, which  they  have  purchased  for  80,000/., 
as  an  electricity  generating  station  for  the 
Council’s  tramways.  They  reported  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council  (Electric 
Supply)  Bill. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Low-flash  Oil. — The  Public  Control  Com- 
mittee ^observed  that  ^they  had  from  time 
to  time  reported  as  to  the  fatal  and  other 
accidents,  attributable  to  the  use  of  low-flash 
oil  in  lamps,  and  the  Council  had  on  several 
occasions  recorded  its  conviction  that  those 
accidents  could  nearly  always  be  prevented  if 
the  statutory  flash-point  of  petroleum  were 
raised  to  100  deg.  In  February,  1901,  the 
Committee  were  able  to  report  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  such  accidents,  but  the  improve- 
ment had  not  been  maintained.  They  now 
asked  the  Council  to  authorise  a further  repre- 
sentation to  the  Home  Secretary  in  favour  of 
immediate  legislation. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  report  further  as  to  bringing  the 
matter  forward  at  the  autumn  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Steam  from  Locomotives. — The  Public  Con- 
trol Committee  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  emission  of  steam  from  locomotives  using 
the  roads  was  very  dangerous  to  ordinary 
vehicular  traffic,  and  recommended  that  a com- 
munication be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  asking  him  to  inform  the  Council  of 
any  cases  which  might  come  to  his  notice, 
with  a view  to  the  Council  taking  proceedings 
under  the  Locomotives  Act,  1865,  or  the  Light 
Locomotives  Act,  1896. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 
Certificates  of  Competency  to  act  as  District 
Surveyors.  — The  Building  Act  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to : — 

“ We  have  considered  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  asking 
whether  the  Council  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  Royal  Institute  holding  once  a year,  instead  of 
twice  as  at  present,  the  statutory  examination  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  and  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  certificates  of  competency  to 
act  as  district  surveyor  in  London  and  build- 
ing surveyor  under  Local  Authorities.  It  is 
stated  that  the  smallness  of  the  average  number  of 
candidates  (about  four)  does  not  warrant  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Institute  in  asking  the  statutory  examiners 
to  give  their  gratuitous  services  twice  a year.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  by  the  examinations  being  held  only  once  a 
year,  but  the  Council  is  only  interested  in  the 
matter  so  far  as  relates  to  district  surveyors.  We 
recommend — ‘ That  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  be  informed  that  the 
Council  has  no  objection  to  the  statutory  examina- 
tion under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  for  cer- 
tificates of  competency  to  act  as  district  surveyor 
being  held  once  a year,  instead  of  twice  as  at 
present.'  ” 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ Sheridan  and  Beaumont  buildings,  the  remain- 
ing two  blocks  on  the  Duke’s-court  site,  Drury-lane, 
are  now  almost  ready  for  occupation.  They  provide 
accommodation  for  380  persons  in  ten  tenements  of 
one  room,  forty  tenements  of  two  rooms,  twenty 
tenements  of  three  rooms,  and  ten  tenements  of 
four  rooms.  With  the  completion  of  these  buildings 
accommodation  for  610  persons  will  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  immediate  locality  for  persons  displaced 
by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Clare  Market 
scheme  and  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement. 
In  accordance  with  practice,  preference  is  being 
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given  to  applicants  for  tenements  in  these  buildings 
who  have  been,  or  will  be,  displaced  by  the  scheme 
and  improvement  mentioned.” 

“ Morland-buildings,  Millbank-estate.  are  now 
ready  for  occupation.  They  are  situate  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  estate  facing  Earl-street.  The 
buildings  provide  accommodation  for  300  persons 
in  thirty  tenements  of  two  rooms  and  thirty  tene- 
ments of  three  rooms.” 

Holborn  to  Strand— Site  for  the  Gladstone 
Memorial.— The  Improvements  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows  : — 

“ The  Council  on  March  13,  1900,  agreed  to  allot 
to  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Committee,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  a site  in  the  Strand  to  the  west 
of  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  for  the  purpose  of  the 
monument  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  Memorial 
Committee.  We  have  consulted  the  Memorial 
Committee  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft  upon 
the  question  of  the  exact  site  which  should 
be  reserved  for  the  memorial,  and  we  have 
also  had  before  us  the  views  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  upon  the  subject.  As  a result 
we  have  decided  that  a site  occupying  roughly  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  in  the  Strand  between 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church  and  the  eastern  horn  of 
the  proposed  crescent  block  would  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  communicated  our 
opinion  to  the  Westminster  City  Council,  and  a 
reply  has  now  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
City  Council  has  approved  the  approximate  position 
of  the  memorial  as  indicated  by  us.  We  report  the 
facts  for  the  information  of  the  Council.” 

Embankment  Tramways.— During  the  sitting 
of  the  Council  it  was  announced  that  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee  had  sanctioned  a portion 
of  the  Council’s  scheme  of  tramways  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment. 

The  Council  adjourned  for  the  Whitsun 
recess  until  Tuesday,  June  10. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— A 
dinner  to  commemorate  the  incorporation  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
on  Wednesday,  April  30.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  members  and  friends.  The  fol- 
lowing toasts  were  submitted  to,  and  honoured 
by,  the  company  : — “ The  King,”  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Professor 
Simpson;  “The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  ; 
“The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,”  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Harold  Batsson,  and  replied 
to  by  the  President,  who  reviewed  the  work 
done  bv  the  Society  during  the  past  session  ; 
“The  City.”  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ould  in  a 
humorous  speech,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Hampson,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
Estate  Committee  ; “ The  Allied  Societies, 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Willink,  and  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire.  President  of  the 
Manchester  Architectural  Society,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Morrison,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts;  “Our  Guests,”  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Woolfall,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  Musker, 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society. 
The  evening  proved  an  unqualified  success. 


Mount  Vernon  hospital  for  Consumption;: 
Country  Branch,  Northwood. — On  luesday 
afternoon  Princess  Christian  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  building.  The  new  building  is  designed 
to  extend  the  work  of  open-air  treatment  of  con- 
sumption. It  provides  accommodation  for  100 
patients,  fifty  male  and  fifty  female.  The  wards 
are  arranged  in  linear  series  all  facing  south,  with 
a spacious  cross  ventilated  corridor  on  the  northern 
side,  off  which  the  lavatory  blocks  are  placed,  and 
connected  to  it  by  another  cross  ventilated  corridor. 
The  administrative  block  is  placed  between  the  two 
wings  proper  to  each  sex,  and  contains  doctor  s and 
matron's  rooms,  dispensary,  library,  recreation 
rooms,  and,  on  the  top  floor,  accommodation  for 

servants.  Two  isolation  wards  are  provided,  me 

nurses’  home,  kitchens,  doctor’s  house,  and  secre- 
tary’s offices  are  all  separately  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  patients  block,  and  connected 
to  it  by  a wide  corridor.  The  patients  dining-hall, 
which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  is  also  detached. 
Pathological  rooms,  mortuary,  laundries,  and  electric 
lighting  station  will  also  be  provided.  The  plans ^of 
Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  of  Staple-inn,  \\.C,were 
selected  in  competition,  and  his  design  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holland  & .Han"en’ 
design  for  the  patients’  block  is  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 

Wakefield-street  Improvements.— -Mr.  M.  R. 
North,  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  he  an 
inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Wakefield,  on  the  qth 
mst , in  respect  of  an  application  made  by  the  City 
Soundl  for  sanction  to  borrow  2,416!.  for  purposes 
of  street  improvement. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on 
May  2,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  Percival  Marshall)  presiding, 
the  paper  read  was  on  “ Some  Factors  in 
Colonial  Railway  Construction,”  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Rugg,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  The  difference 
between  a colonial  railway  and  a light  railway 
was  first  dealt  with.  It  was  shown  that  the 
latter  was  one  on  which  the  rails  and  general 
character  and  construction  were  light  as  a 
whole,  and  the  speed  and  carrying  capacity  of 
the  trains  low  in  comparison  with  the  standard 
main  lines  of  the  country.  The  cost  of 
colonial  railways  varied  between  6,000/.  and 
10,000/.  per  mile,  per  a single  track,  with 
average  maximum  gradients  of  1 in  45,  5 chain 
curves,  and  rails  weighing  5°  lbs.  per  yard.  It 
was  now  recognised  as  false  economy  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  rails,  but  as  the  weight 
and,  therefore,  cost,  was  frequently  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  line,  good  design 
of  rail  was  most  essential.  The  sections  should 
vary  with  the  size,  on  account  of  the  strength 
varying  as  the  square,  and  the  stiffness  as  the 
cube.  Sleepers  should  be  placed  nearer  to- 
gether than  was  the  practice  in  England. 
From  a financial  point  of  view,  steep  grades 
and  high  summit  leads  were  desirable,  it  being 
quite  a mistake  to  suppose  and  to  agree  with 
the  popular  idea  that  easy  grades  and  curves 
resulted  in  a successful  railway.  Sharp  curves 
should  never  be  adopted,  except  where  neces- 
sary to  avoid  heavy  earthworks,  as  they 
diminished  the  speed  of  trains,  and  advantage 
could  not  be  taken  of  the  energy  given  to  the 
train  on  the  down  grade  to  assist  it  in 
the  next  ascent.  For  this  reason,  sharp  curves 
were  most  undesirable  at,  the  bottom  of 
long  gradients.  Nothing  less  than  2 ft.  6 ins 
should  be  adopted  per  gauge  ; this 
quate  for  the  sharpest  curves.  Except  in 
mountainous  districts  where  sharp  curves  were 
necessary,  or  where  a very  inexpensive  line 
was  proposed,  there  were  no  advantages  in 
adopting  a gauge  less  than  the  standard  of  the 
country  Rolling  stock  could  be  of  he  same 
weight! and  the  formation  width  could .Else . be 
the  same  The  only  disadvantage,  and  that  a 
imaU  one,  was  the  extra  length  cf  sleeper. 

On  . the  other  hand,  the  limited  space  for  Ore 

locomotive  machinery  was  an  ^esirable 
feature  of  the  narrower  gauge  n deal‘"| 
with  surveys,  the  author  pointed  out . that tthe 
tacheometer  was  flifortunately  still  to  a 
tore  extent  ignored  in  this  country.  Its 
advantages  were  apparent,  as  it  contained  the 
theodolite  chain,  and  spirit-level  in  one.  in 

hadeevPerr°Sd'givet  with 
hvXe  was  small.  In  constructing  eart^ 

— 'oMtdned  from  side  euhing. 

The  Mono  rail  trucks,  made  by i m_ 

rnended°udiere  S were  ohiectionahle, 

and  elasticity  to  running  which 
teristic  of  the  “”ber  sleeper^  « VP 
culverts  were  recom  ”ded  circular  section 
struction.  A simp  e r at  lhe  ends  for 

about  4 ft.  long,  with  a g s advjsed  for 

jointing  to  the  next  section,  wa  ^ cQuld  be 

cheapness  and  ease  of  transpo  . ^ cou]d 

readily  rolled  along  th  g ' for  ship- 
also  be  nested  ™;lhmsm0fsetreejep  pe  culvert  by 
merit.  Another  form .of  steel  pip  re(f,rred  t0, 
the  Pbicmx  Co.  sleel  sections, 

which  was  built  up  m P through  girders, 
With  reference  to  bridge,,  taWfcrW 
if  applicable,  weie  tot ! pr  and  most  rigid, 
girders.  They  were  cbeaj’“the  Howe  truss 
Where  timber  was  cheap  actual 

should  be  adopted.  There  was 


G H Robus,  F.  S.  Pilling,  T.  E.  Moorhouse, 
H.  Thomas,  G.  and  L.  Peyrecave,  H.  C.  Reid, 
C.  Stevens,  and  F.  W.  Dunn  took  part.  The 
author  having  replied,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated with  a special  notice  with  reference  to 
the  summer  excursion  of  the  Institution  to 
Lancashire,  Preston,  Blackpool,  &c.,  August 
9 to  16. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

THE  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
tions under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  betwefn 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Ha mbst cad  —Buildings,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
door  on  the  south-west  side  of  llaverstock-h,!  . 
Hampstead,  southward  of  BeWavenue  (Mr.  C.  J. 
Bentlev  for  Mr.  T.  C.  Hill).— Consent. 

Clat>lia i"  —A  one-story  addition  to  a house  on 
the  north  side  of  Upper  footing  Park-road  Upper 
Tooting,  to  abut  upon  Boundaries-road  (Mr. 

open  stone 

£°r!U»lii5.-AMwoVd  and  81^  porch^at^  the 

Slrwood-ro^EuLm  (Messrs.  Logsdail  & Beale 
for  Mrs.  L.  Banks).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

SCSPPPeTra°r n£k-A  one-story  addition  at  the 
No  rao  Arlington-road,  St.  Pancras.  with 

IliSsrSStS 

SSShssh 

Yorkshire  Railway  Co.)-Keluseo. 

Width  of  Way  and  Omission  of  Concrete  over 
the  Site  of  a Budding. 

SEgjind  (MesS.  Dottridge  Brothers).-Consen-. 

Working  Class  Dwellings. 

Bem.ondSey-A  block  of 
to  be  inhabited  by  Person  ^ ^ ^ situated  on  the 
and  proposed  to  be  ere  treet>  0ld  Kent-road 

mrW  Roiiion  for  the  fusing  Committee  of  the 
Council). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City.  M®ads  ^ the^seventtf  stories  of  ^wobuddh 

lnvs?one'betr^tNosLo  to  26,  Copthall-avenue^aDd 


economy  in  &£?  or 

ZSTiSSS 3 

where  first  cost  was  an  P thor  and  in 
vole  of  thanks  was  pass ed  to  ‘to  auth  G ^ 

I^SS'c h Afghan,,  A.  H.  Tyler 


March^or  the  Chy  of° “SonR«l  Property  Co., 
Cubical  Extent. 

Hackney,  North.-^  addition  to  Block 

factory  building  J Hackney  (Messrs. 

IS"and  Hoffman  for  Messrs.  Shannon,  Limited). 
Consent.  ofBuildings. 

HniiimivsmiHi.— U“lb°| ,°g byfbe'iormation 

S2JK  .“SB  »■  “•>' 

Refused. 

Dwelling-Houses  on  Low-Lying  Lane . 
Lambeth,  North-  A MM&-  Td  S Cut, 
famheftfMesTrsWMod' * King  ior  Mr.  S.  Prewer). 

t ^ & sons  and  Messrs. 

Courage  & Co.  Limited).  Consen  ,ow.lying  land 
Lambeth,  North— N bunm  g th<_  site  of 

situate  at  New  Cut,  Lambet^  ^ j Sons 

fo°r  Messrs.  Han-ey  & Thompson). -Consent. 
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Correspondence. 


SEWAGE  FROM  BATH  WASTES, 
LAUNDRIES,  &c. 

SiR>  I shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  could  advise  me  in 
the  following  circumstances  : — 

Some  time  ago,  on  the  advice  of  an  expert  on 
bacteria  beds,  I had  occasion  to  construct  sewage 
works  lor  the  disposal  of  the  effluent  from  an 
institution  where  an  average  discharge  of  20,000 
gallons  per  diem  of  waste  liquid  has  to  be  dealt 
with  The  scheme  consists  of  coarse  and  fine  beds 
on  the  upward  and  downward  filtration  method, 
but  it  has,  I regret  to  say,  not  quite  come  up  to  my 
expectations  as  regards  either  the  appearance  or 
odour  ot  the  effluent  after  being  treated  in  this  way. 
A large  percentage  of  the  waste  liquid  consists  of 
discharge  from  baths  and  soapy  water  from  laun- 
dries, dec.,  and  my  experience  has  been  that,  after 
passing  through  the  beds  and  having  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  them  the  regulation  time,  it  comes  out 
Papally  In  the  same  state  as  it  went  in. 

v\  hat  I am  very  anxious  to  know  is,  Does  the 
t°5u  °thuer  patter  in  this  soapy  water  tend  to 
defeat  the  objec.  of  the  beds  ? and  if  so,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  this  difficulty?  Could  the 
Itoth  waste  and  laundry  water  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately by  some  inexpensive  device  by  collecting  it 
• 1 am  given  to  understand  that  this  has 

treated  ^ ^ soaPsuds-  &c--  are  then 
the  efflf  nc  e,,Wa7  W'ih  sulPhuric  acid,  which  has 
the  War?.  c°Ilect,I?g. tthe  grease  or  fatty  matter  on 
bottom  of  Pre^Pltating  tlie  impurities  to  the 

S dSpoLd  of.  ' Where  theycan  be  collecled 

If  this  information  is  correct,  I shall  feel  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  further  particulars  regardine 
wcmld  h' rJ°r  * “ °f  any  book  or  Pamphlet  that 
Sat  lhe  hLIn'!'mi.ljenlalter'as  1 ara  most  anxious 
that  the  bacteria  beds  should  have  a fair  trial. 

is  not  sT,«V!?<rali°n,8iven  by  °»r  correspondent 
ts  not  suflic  ently  complete  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  It  l 
vy.  probable  that  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed 

pr0e?uml'T“i|[i”e“°' 3thrmtSTt°ohsehortaTO 

to  treaE  by  bTcteriolys?s  rU'kfffih  edi°Ely  dlffi“11 
be  collected  in  grease-inns  biffi  the  Sr'a/e  ml’Eht 

breaking  up  of  fat  Thi  E/"’0.'1?  'vbich  is  the 
Ln  to  a satisfactory  degree  ° Pr°CeSS  °‘ 

for  fT  adopled 

for  fhe  institution'  mentioned  bv  our  U " S“‘able 
as  it  would  necessitate  Bnh-  y °?r  correspondent, 

lime  prior  to  fiTrSton  ft""!1  ‘^‘ment  with 
on  this  and  other  parts  of  t h 1 v?I.uable  “formation 
in  Dr.  Hideal's  wo?k  “bJ«cl  *01  be  found 

Purification  of  Sewage  " {Lnff  Mdi!‘e  Eacterial 
Publishing  Company).— Ed.  d°n  : The  Sanitary 


SEbc  Stubent’s  Column. 

PART  II.— DRAINAGE. 
apter  i8.— Some  Examples  op  Drainage 
Schemes  (continued). 


house  n„  (h.  ara'nage  ot  a country 
!„  fi„e  8?  thLaePaFate  system  is  giv  J 

yard  is  shown  fo  be  ronSd ' to  ST  ",e 
drains,  and  the  surface-water  of  tt, the  sUage 
Its  way  to  the  same  drain?  th  Jard  finds 
water  gullies  and  th?3  ^ 1 the  waste* 
(S.W.).  Th“bnlk  „f  °.USh.  the  area  gully 
■ oof  is  conveyed  by  separate 'dra'3*61!  (rom  the 
dotted  lines)  to  an  iirfdl  , drai,ns  (shown  by 
into  which  ?hes„acL™pfpr|onnhde  !Uk  (R'T" 
is  inserted.  The  rainwater  ■ *he  h°use  pump 
small  screening  chamber  a’nrt'SC  Mrged  intoa 
through  a small  fil  l^?inio  t hL  p.ass,es  lhence 
times  the  screening  tle  Iank-  Some- 

the  middle  of  the®  tank  for,med  in 

overflow  chamber  (O  C I °uU,et  and 

carded  from 


the  sewage  system  or  by  means  of  other  drains 
discharging  on  to  adjacent  land  or  into  a tank, 
from  which  the  water  can  be  taken  for  use  in 
the  garden. 

On  that  side  of  the  building  where  two  sets 
of  drains  are  laid,  the  sewage-drains  take  an 
inner  course,  and  the  rain-water  branches  pass 
over  them,  so  that  the  rain-water  cannot 
possibly  be  contaminated  with  sewage.*  The 
rain-water  pipes  may  be  connected  to  the  rain- 
water drains  by  means  of  simple  bends,  or  by 
“ shoes  ” with  access  - eyes  provided  with 
closely-fitting  iron  covers  ; traps  are  not  re- 
quired. The  roof  and  roof-gutters  ought  to  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  ; it  is  a good  plan  to 
fix  at  the  head  of  each  stack-pipe  a perforated 
copper  rose  to  prevent  leaves,  &c.,  passing 
down  the  pipe  to  the  storage-tank.  The  first 
part  of  the  discharge  from  a roof  may  with 
advantage  be  run  to  waste,  as  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  soot,  dust,  birds’  droppings,  &c. 
This  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a rain-water 
separator.  Lead  must  be  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible  in  roofs,  stack-pipes,  and  service- 
pipes,  it  the  water  is  used  for  drinking. 

The  joints  of  drains  conveying  rain-water  to 
a storage-tank  must  be  as  carefully  made  as 
those  of  sewage-drains,  in  order  to  prevent 
infiltration  from  manured  gardens  and  the 
penetration  of  tree-rools.  Drains  with 
defective  joints  are  often  completely  blocked 
by  roots.  Concrete  “ surrounds  ” are  advan- 
tageous in  this  and  other  respects. 

The  size  of  the  storage-tank  depends  upon 
the  rainfall,  the  area  from  which  the  rain  is 
collected,  the  purposes  for  which  the  water  is 
required,  &c.  If  rain-water  is  nearly  the  sole 
source  of  supply,  the  tank  must  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  store  the  heaviest  rainfall  and  to 
provide  a reserve  in  time  of  drought.  As  a 
rough  and  ready  approximation,  it  is  often  said 
that  for  each  square  foot  of  roof  (measured 
horizontally)  from  which  the  rain  is  collected 
a tank  capacity  of  two  gallons  ought  to  be 
provided.  This  is  for  districts  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  near  the  average  The 
following  table,  by  W.  S.  Wilson,  F.R.M  S is 
of  more  general  application;  the  figures ’in 
columns  3 to  6 are  calculated  for  a roof-area 
(measured  horizontally)  of  200  sq.  ft. 

Rain-Water  Storage. 


a . 


> 'percent,  cubic  ft. 


Mean  Daily  Yield  of  Water. 

I I ' 

j . I 3 I 

>>  I : fl 

^ M i 

gafions.  | gallons.  | gallons. 


above  the  junction  with  the  drain  from  the 
girls’  latrines.  The  drains  are  of  stoneware, 
with  a gradient  of  1 in  24.  When  syphonic 
latrines  are  adopted,  the  ventilation  of  the 
drains  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
apparatus. 

Examples  of  other  drainage  systems  might 
easily  be  given,  but  those  already  illustrated 
and  described  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
design,  which  have  been  advocated  in  previous 
chapters.  Nearly  every  building  possesses 
some  peculiarity  affecting  the  drainage,  and  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  peculiar  features 
should  be  duly  considered.  Without  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  and  care- 
ful supervision  during  construction,  drains  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  sources  of  annoyance,  expense, 
and  disease. 

Laying  Drains  to  the  required  Slopes. — It  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  subject  of 
trench  digging  and  timbering,  but  something 
must  be  said  about  the  methods  of  laying 
drains  to  the  slopes  shown  or  figured  on  the 
drawings.  The  first  necessity  is  that  accurate 
levels  must  have  been  taken  from  the  drain- 
inlets  to  the  point  of  discharge,  and  that  the 
gradients  of  the  principal  drains  must  have 
been  carefully  calculated  in  accordance  with 
those  levels.  To  specify  a minimum  gradient 
without  haying  ascertained  that  this  gradient 
can  be  obtained  is  simply  to  court  failure  ; the 
workman  may  lay  the  lower  part  of  the  drain 
to  the  specified  slope,  and  may  then  find  that 
the  fall  is  nearly  or  altogether  exhausted.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  upper  part  of  the  drain 
is  laid  nearly  dead  level,  or  (possibly)  falling 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  calculated  levels 
of  the  inverts  of  the  drains  at  all  changes  of 
direction  and  gradient  ought,  in  all  large 
schemes  (and  in  small  schemes  where  the 
available  fall  is  small),  to  be  figured  on  the 
sections  ; and  other  levels,  reduced  to  the  same 
datum,  must  be  given  for  various  bench-marks 
or  other  fixed  points  near  the  line  of  the  drain, 
so  that  the  required  depth  of  the  drain  at 
diiierent  places  can  be  easily  ascertained  from 
these  points  by  means  of  a straight-edge,  spirit 
level,  and  measuring  rod. 

For  long  outfall  drains  the  surveyor’s  level 
must  be  used  for  setting  up  sight-rails  (fig.  87) 
at  convenient  distances  along  the  line  of  the 
dram.  The  operation  can  be  performed  in 
various  ways  ; the  simplest  will  be  explained 
by  means  of  an  example.  • Let  it  be  required  to 
set  up  sight-rails  at  the  lower  end  (A)  and 
upper  end  (B)  of  a drain  240  ft.  long,  the  drain 
to  be  laid  to  a slope  of  1 in  50,  the  reduced  level 
of  the  invert  at  A being  40-25,  and  that  of  the 
nearest  bench-mark  47-62.  Set  the  level  in  any 
convenient  position  (fig.  88),  and  take  a back- 
sight to  the  B.M.,  and  intermediate  or  fore 
sights  to  flat  stones  or  bricks  bedded  solid  in 
the  ground  at  A and  B.  We  will  assume  that 
the  readings  are  as  stated  in  the  first  three 
columns  below  : — 


The  next  example  (fig.  86)  shows  the  drains 

uTals  gTrhePR°h  B,°  Sch001  laW*fan“ 
urinals.  The  School  Board  for  which  these 

[ndethe?h  ‘gned.iS0f  ,he  economical  sort 
and  the  scheme  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a compromise.  The  latrines  are  of  thefyphonte 
tjpe,  arranged  in  three  groups-for  infant, 
girls,  and  boys  respectively— each  group  havino 
an  automatic  flushing-tank.  The  urinals  are 

flXdCHd  °£  P0,isi’ed  s,ate  slabs,  and  a(e 
means  of  hose-pipes.  The  river 
nbSd  Jhe  brines  is  about  8 ftlbelow  the  level 

pipe  ofT  ' fi4'-"1'  casDiron  ventilating- 

pocket  °teCfixed  of  te~  Tl 

P_-pe|T.P.|  .s  inserted  m the  drain  immediately 

ground!”  Therpmdp““r"ffi  S‘“ed  ™ “ “"b  above 
>»»b,  and  the  oihets  L 


Back.  Inter- 

mediate. 

Fore,  j Rise. 

Fal1-  j d,£d. 

Dis- 

tance. 

3-^9  — 

— — 

B.M 

a-73 

— ! .96 

- 4858 

A. 

1.28  1.45 

— | SO ‘03 

B. 

Reduce  these  levels  as  shown  in  columns  four 
five,  and  six.  The  required  invert  of  the  drain 
at  A is  40  25;  on  subtracting  this  from  the 
reduced  level  of  the  brick  at  A,  namely  48-58 
we  find  that  (he  invert  of  the  drain  must  be 
8 33  ft.,  or  8 ft.  4 in.  below  the  brick  at  A Set 
up  the  first  sight-rail  (say)  2 ft.  8 in.  above  the 
brick,  that  is  to  say,  nft.  above  the  invert. 
I he  invert  at  B must  be  (240-^50=)  4-8  ft 
above  that  at  A ; the  reduced  level  will  there- 
fore  be  40-25+4 -8°=45-o5.  The  reduced  level 
ot  the  brick  at  this  point  is  50  05,  the  depth  to 
the  invert  being  therefore  50-03-45-05  = 
4 98  ft.,  or  4 ft.  Ilf  in.  The  sight-rail  at  B 
must  be,  as  at  A,  11  ft.  above  the  invert,  that  :s 
to  say  5 ft.  oj  in.  above  the  brick  at  B.  In  a 
long  drain  it  is  best  to  fix  an  intermediate 
sight-rail,  as  the  head  of  the  boring-rod  can 
/w-f”  m.ore  correctly  placed  in  position, 
u , ^e,  s,ght-rails  are  fixed,  they  should  be 
checked  by  fixing  the  level  in  a convenient 
position  and  taking  sights  to  the  level  staff  held 
on  the  top  of  each  rail  in  turn  ; the  difference 
between  the  two  readings  ought  to  be  equal  to 
the  fall  of  the  drain  between  the  two  points— 
in  this  case  4-80  ft. 

The  depth  from  the  sight-rail  to  the  invert 
gives  the  length  of  boning  rod  required, 
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Illustrations  to  Student's  Column. 


namely  (in  this  case)  11  ft.  This  rod  (fig.  89) 
is  shaped  like  a T-square,  and  has  a stud  or 
block  projecting  from  the  face  at  the  free  end 
of  the  blade,  so  that  the  block  will  rest  on  the 
invert  of  the  pipe  which  is  being  laid.  The 
method  of  using  the  sight-rails  and  boning-rod 
is  shown  in  fig.  88.  It  is  obvious  that  the  line 
of  sight  between  the  two  sight-rails  is  parallel 
to  the  required  invert.  In  the  example  under 
consideration,  the  distance  between  these  two 
parallel  lines  is  11  ft.,  and  the  boning-rod  must 
therefore  measure  11  ft.  from  the  head  to  the 
shoe-block  (outside  to  outside).  After  placing 
a drain-pipe  in  position,  the  boning-rod  must 
be  set  up  as  shown,  and  the  pipe  must  be 
raised  or  lowered  until  the  top  of  the  boning- 
rod  coincides  with  the  line  of  sight  between 
the  sight-rails.  The  pipe  can  then  be  wedged 
fast  and  the  next  pipe  laid.  As  a rule,  the 
boning-rod  is  used  for  every  third  or  fourth 
pipe,  and  a long  straight-edge  is  laid  along  the 
sockets  to  give  the  slope  for  the  intermediate 
pipes.  Sometimes,  when  pipes  with  special 
joints  are  adopted,  they  are  jointed  in  pairs  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when  the  cement 
has  set,  the  jointed  pipes  are  lowered  into  the 
trench  and  laid.  This  method  saves  labour  in 
the  trench. 

For  short  drains  a simple  straight-edge  is 
used  with  two  studs  or  blocks  on  one  edge. 
The  distance  between  the  studs  ought  to  be 
some  multiple  of  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  blocks  ought.  tQ  be  such 


that  they  rest  on  the  barrels  of  the  pipes,  the 
straight-edge  itself  being  quite  clear  of  the 
collars.  If  we  have  a 4-in.  drain  laid  to  a 
gradient  of  1 in  30,  with  pipes  2 ft.  6 in.  long 
(exclusive  of  the  sockets),  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  blocks  may  be  7 ft.  o in.  , 
if  the  upper  block  is  i|  in.  thick  at  the 
centre,  the  thickness  of  the  lower  block  must  be 

as  shown  in 


[im.  +(£2*  I2in.)=4l 


fig.  90.  After  laying  three  drain-pipes,  the 
straight-edge  can  be  brought  into  use  - lay  the 
fourth  pipe  in  position,  and  place  the  straight- 
edge along  the  crown  of  the  pipes,  so  that  the 
thinner  block  rests  on  the  barrel  near  the 
collar  of  the  fourth  pipe,  and  the  thicker 
block  on  the  barrel  of  the  first  pipe.  Then  lay 
a spirit-level  on  the  top  of  the  straight-edge. 
The  fourth  pipe  must  be  raised  or  lowered 
until  the  straight-edge  is  dead  level.  Needless 
to  say,  the  straight-edge  must  be  perfectly  true 
and  parallel,  and  the  spirit-level  must  be  accu- 
rate, or  its  inaccuracy  must  be  corrected  by 

reversing  it,  the  straight-edge  being  finally 

placed  so  as  to  be  a mean  between  the  two 
observations. 

Battersea  Artisans’  dwellings  Competition. 
—Mr  B.  H.  Tarrant  writes  to  say  that  the  third 
premiated  design  should  have  been  mentioned  as 
by  “Messrs.  B.  H.  Tarrant  and  J.  Walker,  not 
B.  F(.  Tarrant  alone.  The  mistake  was  not  ours. 


TIMBER  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN. 

REPORTS  recently  received  at  the  Foreign  Office 
from  H.M.  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  contain  interesting  in- 
formation respecting  the  exports  of  wood,  &c. 
Mr  A Stewart  MacGregor,  Consul  at  Stockholm, 
writes:  “The  year  1901  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered  by  those  who  had  ^ytiiwg  ti 
do  with  the  timber  trade.  During  the  first  halt 
of  the  year  prices  went  down  steadily,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season  they  were 
1/  es  to  1/.  103.  below  those  which  were  ruling  at 
the  end  of  1900.  The  fall  in  prices  so  far  may  be 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  natural  considering  the 
general  state  of  depression  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  why 
during  the  summer  months  the  market  should  have 
been  seized  with  a panic,  which  caused  a further 
decline  in  prices  to  the  extent  of  1/.  to  1 /.  10s. 
These  latter  quotations  were  simply  ruinous 
to  exporters.  Under  such  circumstances  the  only 
remedy  was  to  limit  production  C0Mld«ably.  Wdh 
this  object  in  view  a meeting  was  held  at  bundsvall 
on  September  21.  1901.  by  some  of  the  chief  owners 
of  forests  and  a reduction  of  at  least  30  per  ceut.  of 
number  of  trees  to  be  cut  down  unammously 
agreed  upon.  Exporters  of  wood  n Finlandaiso 
decided  to  limit  their  production  ,0  per  cent,  at 
least.  These  steps  had  a good  effect,  and  almost 
immediately  the  market  became  more  steady. 

amount  oRvood  exported  from Sweden  during  ^901 
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United  Kingdom.  These  figures  are  about  10  per 
cent,  below  those  of  the  previous  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  amount  sent  to 
Australia  was  more  than  double  that  for  the  year 
iqoo,  and  the  quantity  which  went  to  the  Cape  showed 
also  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  of  standards  shipped  during 
igor  to  the  countries  named  : United  Kingdom, 
399,376  ; France,  163,299  ; Germany,  95,619  ; Den- 
mark, 69,296  ; Belgium,  33,750  ; Spain,  15,753  1 
Holland,  61.876  ; Australia,  10,257  ; Portugal,  3,177  ; 
Cape,  31,680.”  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Carrick, 
Vice-Consul  at  Gefle,  we  extract  the  following  : — 
“ In  commenting  on  the  trade  in  sawn  and  planed 
wood  for  the  year  1900,  I pointed  out  that  it  had 
been  very  prosperous  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  that  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  tonnage 
had  arrested  sales  in  the  latter  half.  Further,  that 
the  inflexible  attitude  assumed  by  Swedish  shippers 
with  regard  to  prices  in  the  opening  months  of  iqor 
was  likely  to  cause  a deadlock  in  the  trade  and  con- 
siderable loss  on  stocks  in  Sweden.  This  apprehen- 
sion was  fully  borne  out  by  the  course  of  the 
market  during  1901,  although  no  one  could 
anticipate  such  heavy  losses  in  both  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  markets,  as  actually  oc- 
curred. The  first  signs  of  weakness  emanated 
from  London,  where  the  heavy  import  during 
the  autumn  of  iqco  had  caused  a disastrous 
congestion  in  the  principal  importing  docks  there, 
a congestion  which,  by  hindering  importers  from 
obtaining  delivery  of  their  goods,  seriously  compro- 
mised the  position  of  some  respectable  firms. 
Acceptances  were  falling  due,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  meeting  them  importers  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  auction-room  to  realise  available  goods. 
The  casting  of  immense  quantities  of  sawn  and 
planed  wood  on  the  London  market  for  forced  sale 
caused  naturally  a heavy  fall  in  prices.  Many  large 
cargoes  were  thus  sacrificed  at  a loss  of  30s.  to  3/. 
a standard  during  the  first  six  months  of  1901. 
Naturally  these  heavy  losses  in  London  put  a stop 
to  all  further  purchases  from  Sweden  in  that 
market,  and  disorganised  all  the  other  British  and 
Continental  markets.  Swedish  shippers  having, 
however,  disposed  of  a considerable  quantity  of 
wood  prior  to  these  forced  sales,  declined  to  follow 
the  fall  abroad  for  some  time.  Russian  shippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  becoming  alarmed  in  February, 
commenced  to  reduce  their  exorbitant  quotations 
bv  about  tos.  a standard  overhead,  followed 
by  the  firms  and  the  Swedish  shippers  of  the 
U pper  Gulf.  Ihe  lowering  of  prices  once  com- 
menced, the  market  gradually  gave  way.  reductions 
were  made  again  and  again  until,  in  the  month  of 
June,  many  shippers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  best 
figures  obtainable.  In  the  Gefle  district  the  fall 
was  probably  less  than  in  many  others,  and  was 
confined  more  especially  to  the  narrow  dimensions 
of  red  wood.  For  the  smaller  Gefle  shippers,  how- 
ever,  the  season  was  probably  the  worst  expe- 
'nZlt?  ■t”ePly,  years-  The  Swedish  Sawmill 
Owners  Society  having  called  together  the  shippers, 
an  agreement  to  reduce  the  cutting  of  logs  for  the 
wml5r  by  about  one-third,  as  compared 

i°gScSOt  ,dunn8  winter  iqoo-oi,  has  been 
made  This  has  already  caused  a reaction,  and  it 
the  agreement  can  be  carried  out  the  trade  will  be 
nirfS  3 sou,nler  Noting.  On  account  of  the 
FameJ  i n n °f  fl°ating  operations  some  of  the 
months™  Mhar-Ve  blien  slandinS  idle  for  several 
fluctmtinns11  Ca!Tlck.aPPe"ds  a table  showing  the 
ferent  dim.  Pn‘!eS.l°  ,<,0°  and  ">«  forth!  dif- 
. d,™ensi0ns  of  sawn  wood  in  the  Gefle 

RTrlS  from  °,h=r  districts  are  of  cor 

roborat.ve  character,  and  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Burchardt 

he  veir° Tom  r”OSa”d  : ''.Th'dr“P  id  Prices  during 
me  year  1901  was  considerably  greater  for  the 

dl™ensions  than  for  deals  and  batten**  In 
fact,  the  prices  at  a certain  time  became  so  low  that 

great  lo«  trhTv“  ld  ”°‘ Produce  the  goods  without 
f,reat  loss,  their  calculations  having  been  ba°ed  on 

vhenPhC<iS  the-vhad  Paid  ^ theirlogs  For  those 
who  had  previously  bought  their  own  forests  at 
cheaper  rates  the  state  of  business  was  Swhal 


OBITUARY. 

»’C  appointment  of‘ Tnfs*  '”d  fi"ed 
Works  to  the  Corporation.  I X JSnlv TT.”' 
recommendations  and  labours  that?  1 e 'CorU°r  " 

have  placed  the  local  balhing  es  abhshmelt  i 

Continent  „ TssT  An a“°”ga‘ ,lbe  SPas  °f  ‘b= 

Major  Davis  carried  h 10  antiquarian, 

oS'Kin™^  PLbllheeLt 

bath  ; and  in  1S7S  the  » *®84'0,  the  circular 

the  King's  Bath  ' The  hail  ^ wel1  beneath 

measured  “oft.  t11  ‘b=  great  bath 

itself,  with  the  stL  around  ft  ViVr™  'he  balh 

^ °r 


adjoining  round  bath,  including  its  range  of  steps, 
proved  to  be  about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  within  a hall 
measuring  39  ft.  6 in.  by  35  ft.,  which  has  since  been 
covered  over  with  an  arched  vaulted  ceiling.  To 
the  south-west  lay  the  hypocaust.  The  great  well, 
discovered  after  the  purchase  of  the  Kingston 
hot  springs  by  the  Corporation,  and  octagonal 
on  plan,  still  constitutes  the  principal  collecting 
reservoir  of  the  springs.  It  has  a diameter  of 
about  45  ft.  ; the  walls  are  3 ft.  thick,  rising  to  from 
6 ft.  to  7 ft.,  and  were  found  to  be  lined  with  lead 
more  than  ^ in.  thick,  and  weighing  30  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot ; a central  shaft  conveys  the  water 
up  to  the  bath  above.  Major  Davis  made 
the  plans  and  designs  for  additions  to,  with  modern 
improvements  of,  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Bath 
(originally  the  King's  Bath)  in  Stall-street,  as  built 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; the 
new  buildings,  erected  at  a cost  exceeding  20,000/., 
were  opened  in  June,  1889.  The  (old)  Queen’s 
Bath,  constructed  in  1597,  and  named  after  King 
James  f.'s  consort,  was  removed  in  the  course  of 
excavations  made  in  1885-7.  Major  Davis  planned 
and  designed  upon  an  extensive  scale  the  new 
Queens  Baths  begun  in  July,  1886,  and  opened  on 
June  13, 1SS9,  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  in  Stall  and 
York  streets  ; the  two  fronts  are  after  the  Italian 
style,  with  Ionic  pilasters  carrying  a deep  cornice  and 
an  attic  story  ; the  central  hall  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  and  disposed  around  it  are  Aix  douches,  an 
inhalation-room,  Ragatz  reclining-rooms,  and  similar 
accessory  apartments.  Major  Davis  enjoyed  an 
extensive  private  practice,  whilst  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed  of  the  medical  application  and 
remedial  uses  of  natural  mineral  waters  was  often 
in  requisition  at  the  provincial  spas  and  watering- 
places  of  our  own  country.  He  was  the  architect 
of  the  Empire  Hotel,  in  Orange-grove,  Bath,  erected 
for  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  at  an  expenditure  of 
about  50,000/.,  and  opened  in  last  December.  His 
successful  restoration  of  the  early  Christian  church 
at  Nortbstoke,  formerly  a cell  of  Bath  Abbey,  is 
descri  ed  in  our  columns  of  September  22,  1S88.  He 
also  carried  out  the  restoration  and  re-roofing  of  St. 
Thomas  a Becket  church  at  Widcombe,  the  oldest 
church  in  Bath.  He  laid  out  the  Royal  Victoria 


n 1 rA  uuc  [ue  -rcoyai  victoria 

1 ark,  fifty  acres,  first  opened  on  October  23,  1S30,  by 
the  Princess  Victoria  and  her  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  designed,  in  the  fourteenth  century  style 
the  two  chapels  with  their  cloistered  carriage-way 
and  middle  turret  carrying  a slender  spire  for  the 
cemetery  that  was  opened,  1862,  in  the  Lower 
Bristol-road,  for  the  parishes  of  St.  James’s,  Wid- 
combe, and  Lyncombe. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Holborn. 
1 his  church  has  recently  been  reopened  after  a 
general  renair  of  the  fnhrir  __  , 


general  repair  of  the  fabric:  Standing  o'nUie'  west 
side  of  Queen-square,  it  was  originally  built  in  1706 
as  a chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church  of  St 
Andrew,  Holborn,  and  consecrated  as  a parish 
church  on  September  ah,  ,773.  The  edifice  was 
T a",'.r  ‘he  By*a°tine  mode,  in 
1868-9  by  S.  S.  Teuton.  Its  dedication  to  St.  George 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Sir  George  Strevn- 
sham,  who  largely  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
chapel-of-ease,  had  been  Governor  of  Fort  St 
George  at  Madras.  The  church  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  of  Thackeray's  '■  Adventures  of  Philip  '■ 
Dr.  Stukeley,  the  antiquarian,  was  rector  during 
many  years. 

,T«E  Church,  Clapham.— We  under- 

stand that  Messrs.  Garrett  & Sons  have  been 
Sr'n,? d,contract°r3Ifor  the  general  reparation  of 
ilatCr)  P™9h  Church  at  Clapham  Common, 
together  with  the  erection  of  a new  chancel  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  7.500/.,  under  the  directions  and 
superintendence  of  Professor  Beresford  Pite  The 
church  decheated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  built  in 
I//5-6  after  the  typical  “George  III.”  style  at  a 

alterations  nCf°°/h  reseatinS  and  considerable 

aiterations  of  the  interior  were  carried  out  in  1875 
by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  The  or^an  (since 
r.f«  ^ Bish°P-  The  Church 
ot  bt.  Paul,  in  Larkhall-nse,  was  built  in  1814  on 
the  site  of  what  had  been  the  original  parish 
church  which  contained  several  interesting  monu- 
ments, described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  li 
January  2,  March  20,  and  May  8,  18S6 
WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH,  KING'S  NOR- 
,1,  ? ""''Van  church  was  opened  on 

brick  wiTh  i”8'3  N°rl,Jn'  Thc  building  is 

brick,  with  \ork  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates  The 
roofs  are  of  open  timber,  with  felt  laid  thereon 
The  windows  consist  of  stone  mullions,  and  tracerv 
filled  in  with  leaded  lights.  The  pian  ot  the  .2 

consists  of  nave,  with  aisles  divided  from  the  same 
with  three  granite  columns  upon  each  side.  The 
floors  are  laid  with  pitch-pine  blocks,  with  a gradient 
towards  the  pulpit.  The  main  entrance  porch  eon- 
snsts  of  stone  archway,  with  pinnacles  and  pediments 
This  gives  access  to  lobbies,  in  each  of  which  are 
hung  two  swing  doors.  A similar  ?„d  separate 

S oS  ^“ated  in  ■the  ,OW'r  abd  tanXSy 

A towered  aCC“5  *°  the  ga,lerV  bV  a staircase 
The  nresendf  2S®  he‘ght  °f  about  So  ft. 

p„.Present  accommodation  is  for  4S0  persons 
ovision  15  made  for  further  sittings  &c  bv  the 
addition  of  transepts  and  chancel.  AM^  partour 


and  ministers’  vestry,  with  lavatory  accommodation, 
are  now  provided.  A proposed  lecture-hall  and 
additional  vestries  are  held  over  for  future  erection; 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  4,200/.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Ewen  Harper  & Brother,  Birmingham. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  Harley  & Son,  Smeth- 
wick. 

Church,  Charleville,  Ireland.— The  new 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  just  been  dedicated 
at  Charleville.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr’ 
M.  A.  Hennessy,  architect,  Cork.  The  contractor, 
was  Mr.  Denis  Creedon,  Fermoy.  The  dimensions 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  are  as  follows : 
Length  of  nave  and  chancel,  136  ft.  ; breadth  across 
nave  and  aisles,  60  ft.  ; breadth  across  transepts 
80  ft.  ; width  of  transept,  30  ft.  ; depth  of  chancel, 
!4  ft.  ; breadth  of  chance),  27^  ft.  ; side  chapels, 
■3  tt-  square  ; the  height  to  apex  of  nave  is  60  ft.  ; 
to  wall  plate  40  ft.  ; to  apex  chancel,  52  ft.  ; to  tran- 
sePt.  5-  ft.  ; to  wall  plate  transept,  35. ft.  The 
height  of  this  tower  and  spire  will  be,  above  ground 
level,  150  ft.  The  church  is  built  with  limestone! 
from  the  local  quarries.  The  chancel  window  shows ' 
a representation  of  the  “ Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.”  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  also  contain  each  a stained  glass  ' 
window.  The  gables  of  the  side  chapels  are  lighted 
with  windows  of  stained  glass.  The  main  arcade  j 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  It  is 
formed  of  six  bays  on  each  side,  and  has  massive  • 
pillars  with  moulded  bases  aod  caps  of  limestone,  I 
and  marble  shafts  of  Cork  polished  red  marble.  The  I 
high  altar  is  formed  of  Carrara  marble,  with  j 
coloured  shafts.  The  high  altar  was  built  by  Mr 
Edmond  Sharpe,  of  Dublin,  and  the  altar  rails  and 
steps  by  Messrs.' Earley  ; and  the  silver  lamp  for  the  \ 
sanctuary  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Kane  & 1 
Gunning,  of  Dublin. 

south  Cliff  Congregational  Church  I 
LOWESTOFT.— The  foundation  stone  of  this  church  j 
was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  The  church  consists  J 
of  nave  and  double  transepts,  the  latter  only  being  I 
at  present  erected,  projecting  a few  feet  ; these  ‘ 
however,  can  at  any  time— when  extension  is  I 
found  necessary— be  extended  or  increased  in  depth  ] 
so  as  to  provide  considerably  larger  accommodation  J 
(about  180  extra).  The  facings  are  of  red  brick  and 
the  dressings  of  white  Costessey  work.  The  roofs 
are  open  timber  construction  of  the  hammer  beam  I 
type.  The  seating  is  to  be  of  oak.  A square  tower  J 
with  angular  pilasters,  and  terminating  with  a lead  I 
covered  spirelet  and  weather-vane  form  a feature  I 
of  the  design.  The  contract  is  let  to  Mr.  John  Ashby  I 
Lowestoft,  and  amounts  to  1,698/.  The  accommo-  I 
dation  of  the  building  will  be  about  430  adults.  9 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  George  and  R.  Palmer 
Baines,  Strand,  London. 

St.  Saviour’s,  Wilmington,  Hull.  — The  I 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church  at  Wilmington  I 
was  laid  on  the  Sth  inst.  The  new  church  will  I 
when  completed,  accommodate  700  people.  It  con-  I 
sists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and 
vestries.  The  nave  and  aisles  and  organ  chamber  I 
are  completed  so  far  as  the  shell  is  concerned 
and  the  chancel  is  yet  to  be  built.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  of  red  brick.  Messrs.  Brodrick  I 
Lowther,  and  Walker,  are  the  architects. 

Church,  Aberdeen. — A site  for  a new  church  I 
has  recently  been  acquired  on  the  south  side  of 
Skene-terrace,  Aberdeen.  The  building  is  to  have 
sitting  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for  1S5  1 
persons,  and  a small  end  gallery  will  accommodate 
forty-five  additional.  The  pulpit  will  be  a platform 
one.  with  a baptistry  situated  immediately  behind  it.  9 
In  addition  to  the  church  accommodation,  there  are 
to  be  two  retiring-rooms  and  a classroom.  The 
church  is  Gothic  in  character.  Messrs.  D . & J.  R 
M'Millan,  Aberdeen,  are  the  architects. 

Restoration  of  Corby  Church,  Northamp-  I 
tonshire.— This  building  has  just  been  reopened 
after  restoration.  The  contract  was  given  to  Mr 
S.  F.  Halliday,  of  Stamford,  and  the  architect  was  1 
Mr.  J.  C.  Trayler,  of  Stamford.  A new  north  aisle 
has  been  erected  in  place  of  the  old  gallerv,  and 
where  the  old  north  wall  stood  are  three  arches 
with  octagonal  pillars,  the  three  windows  formerly  ] 
here  bemg  replaced  in  the  new  north  wall.  In  the 
chancel  a new  carved  oak  roof  replaces  the  former 
one,  with  carved  bosses  (bearing  emblems  of  the 
Passion),  panelled  work,  and  cornices.  The  old 
plaster  was  taken  off.  and  the  whole  replastered  the  1 
arch  cut  through  the  wall  of  founder’s  tomb 
filled  in,  the  windows  taken  out,  the  <Mass  1 
being  recut  and  releaded  ; new  oak  cler<*v  1 
and  choir  stalls  were  placed  in  the  chancel,  and 
the  flooring  of  the  chancel  was  laid  in  mosaic  work  I 
The  Communion  table  is  of  carved  oak  The  chancel  * 
lamp  of  66  candle-power  is  of  solid  brass,  with  9 
brass  suspenders;  there  are  two  brass  standard  1 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary.  The  Communion  rail,  with 
centre  open  space,  'is  of  carved  oak.  polished,  J 
supported  on  four  brass  foliated  standards.  The  * 
chancel  arch  was  practically  rebuilt,  and  the  chancel 
seats  are  separated  from  the  chancel  steps  by  an 
oak  base  of  a future  screen,  with  some  of ' the 
ancient  carved  work  of  a former  screen  replaced 
The  chancel  steps  are  all  of  newly  carved  Robin 
Hood  stone.  The  nave  roof  is  of  carved  oak  with 
panel  work,  with  trefoil  carved  heads  above 
the  principals,  from  which  depend  the  chains 
for  lamps  in  wrought  - iron  links,  with  brass 
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tings  and  bosses  alternately.  The  aisles  have 
;en  paved  with  Robin  Hood  and  Ketton  stone 
1 diamond  pattern,  and  the  floor  under  the  pews  is 
I id  in  wood  blocks.  New  lamps,  with  brass  re- 
bivers  and  iron  and  brass  chains,  have  been  put  up 
ui  the  nave  and  aisles.  In  the  south  aisle  a new 
orch  has  been  erected  inside  the  south  door,  with 
lattlemented  moulding  and  stained  - glass  east 
Window  inlet  in  panel.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with 
ilabaster  top  moulding,  and  in  the  central  panel  of 
ctagon  a canopied  niche,  in  which  is  a figure  of  St. 
phn  the  Baptist,  carved  in  alabaster.  The  whole  of 
le  roofs  have  been  covered  with  new  sheet  lead, 
|nd  have  new  pipes  to  carry  off  rain,  the  base  of  the 
I/alls  of  the  church  being  protected  by  an  ashlar 
<ement  drain.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
ake  down  the  tower  and  spire,  but  to  prevent 
jrther  movement  the  wall3  have  been  underpinned, 
: new  buttress  added,  and  the  stonework  restored 
1 nd  renewed. 

I Malmesbury  and  District  Technical  and 
Secondary  School. — The  foundation-stone  of  this 
i'iuilding  was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  Sth  inst.,  by  the 
Mayor  of  Malmesbury,  Mr.  William  Forrester.  The 
;j:ontract  for  the  building,  exclusive  of  fittings  and 
tost  of  land,  is  3,833/.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Ifimith  & Light,  of  Chippenham,  Wilts,  and  the 
Architect  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brinkworth,  of  Bath  and 
3-hippenham. 

; New  Barracks,  Millbank.— The  new  barracks 
Lvhich  have  been  built  for  the  Army  Service  Corps 
were  taken  over  in  the  course  of  last  week  by  a 
detachment  of  that  corps.  The  buildings  cover  a 
total  area  of  about  four  acres  of  the  site  of  the 
former  prison.  The  main  block,  facing  the  river, 
contains  quarters  having  two,  three,  and  four 
roomed  suites,  with  scullery,  &c.,  for  thirty-four 
(married  men,  whilst  eighty-four  single  men  will 
Occupy  the  return  block — which  comprises  stabling 
for  thirty-six  horses,  with  rooms  for  harness,  carts, 
forage,  and  stores — along  the  side  of  the  parade 
(ground.  Electric  light  is  supplied  throughout  the 
canteen,  guardhouse,  shops,  and  quarters,  and  the 
most  modern  appliances  for  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion have  been  adopted. 

; Rowton  House,  Birmingham.— a Rowton 
House  is  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham.  It  is  to 
[occupy  a site  at  the  corner  of  Alcester  and  Moseley 
(Streets  of  4,000  sq.  yds.,  and  to  overlook  High- 
gate  Park.  Its  accommodation  is  to  include  a 
idining-room,  100ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  reading,  writing, 
and  smoking  rooms.  A disused  malt  house  and  a 
number  of  other  old  buildings  are  to  be  pulled  down 
to  make  room,  and  it  is  expected  that  building 
operations  will  be  well  advanced  before  the  summer 
is  over.  Mr.  H.  B.  Measures,  of  Westminster,  is 
the  architect. 

Drill-Hall,  Newport. — The  premises  of  the 
headquarter  companies  of  the  4th  Volunteer  Bat- 
talion South  Wales  Borderers  at  Newport  have  just 
been  completed.  The  old  hall  has  been  increased 
by  about  a third  in  size,  and  now  affords  an  area  of 
4,060  sq.  ft. — sufficient  to  mass  and  move  about  500 
men  on  the  concrete  floor.  There  are  also  on  the 
ground  floor  two  armouries,  with  separate  doors, 
and  the  orderly-room.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to 
officers’  rooms  and  quartermaster’s  department, 
reached  by  a balcony  overlooking  the  hall  ; the 
second  floor  to  a sergeants’  messroom,  men’s 
recreation-room,  and  bandroom  ; whilst  on  the 
third  floor  storage  accommodation  and  a buglers’ 
practi3ing-room  are  provided.  There  i3  a fireproof 
staircase  and  a lift  for  conveying  the  stores.  The 
basement  is  for  the  ammunition  magazine  and 
lavatories.  Electric  light  is  fitted  all  through.  Mr. 
T.  Westacott  has  carried  out  the  work  (the  cost 
being  about  2,500/.)  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Habershon,  Fawckner,  & Groves,  architects. 

Extension  of  University  College,  Liverpool. 
—A  block  of  botanical  laboratories,  presented  to 
Liverpool  College  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley,  of  Aintree, 
and  situate  in  Brownlow-street,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  new  botanical  institute  occupies  a site 
of  about  3,000  sq.  ft.,  with  a frontage  of  35  ft.  to 
Brownlow-street  and  85  ft.  to  Dansie-street.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon,  of  Manchester,  and 
Professor  Harvey  Gibson  collaborated  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans.  Corridors  have  been  entirely 
eliminated,  all  the  apartments  opening  off  a 
central  hall  and  one  main  staircase.  The 
basement  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  a storeroom, 
beating-chamber,  lavatories,  and  coal  stores,  while 
the  ground  floor  contains  a workshop,  a museum 
preparation-room,  and  a museum,  which  is  ap- 
sroached  direct  from  the  entrance  in  Brownlow- 
itreet.  The  museum  is  45  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide,  and 
22  ft.  high,  and  is  equally  divided  into  an  upper  and 
ower  section  by  means  of  a gallery  which  has  been 
flaced  at  a height  of  1 1 ft.  A spiral  staircase  com- 
nunicates  with  the  gallery,  and  it  is  also ‘reached 
rom  the  first  floor.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
nuseum  will  be  open  to  the  public  during  college 
lours.  Another  department  of  the  new  building  is 
he  herbarium,  located  on  the  first  floor.  Here 
re  stored  about  100,000  dried  herbs.  Storage 
3 provided  for  quite  200,000  plants.  Adjoin- 
ng  the  herbarium  is  a classroom  for  advanced 
tudents,  the  library,  the  professor’s  private 
lboratory  and  office,  and  a lecture  theatre, 
'he  latter  is  seated  for  150  students,  and,  when 
ecessary,  accommodation  could  be  found  for  over 
00.  The  top  story  of  the  buildings  is  occupied  by 
ve  rooms,  a research  experimental  physiology 


laboratory,  with  dark-room  attached,  an  anatomical 
research  laboratory,  advanced  and  elementary 
laboratories,  and  a demonstrator’s  private  room. 
Sixty-five  students  can  operate  simultaneously  in  the 
elementary  and  twelve  in  the  advanced  laboratory. 
A small  greenhouse  on  the  roof  will  be  used  for 
aquaria  and  plants  for  physiological  experiments. 
Throughout,  the  building  is  lighted  with  electricity, 
the  woodwork  is  pitch  pine,  and  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  electric  fans. 

Union  Offices,  Ecclesall,  Yorkshire.— New 
offices  for  the  Ecclesall  Board  of  Guardians  are  to 
be  erected  on  a plot  of  land  in  Union-road  facing 
the  workhouse.  Competitive  designs  were  asked 
for  by  the  Guardians  from  a number  of  local  archi- 
tects, and  the  design  adopted  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Ellis  Bros.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  and  will  comprise  two  blocks — one  facing 
Union-road,  the  other  running  at  right  angles  from 
the  centre  of  this  block  back  towards  Barker’s-road. 
In  the  first  block  the  Guardians  and  their  clerical 
staff  will  be  accommodated  ; the  other  section  will 
be  for  the  use  of  the  relieving  officers.  Externally 
the  buildings  will  be  of  stone ; internally  the 
entrance  halls,  passages,  and  landings  will  have 
dados  of  glazed  bricks.  The  floors  will  be  of  wood 
blocks.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  offices  will 
cost  7,000/.  exclusive  of  furniture. 

Sunday  Schools,  Heckmondwike. — The  memo- 
rial-stones of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Churcli  Sunday 
Schools,  Heckmondwike,  were  laid  recently.  There 
will  be  four  classrooms  in  the  frontage,  the  two  in 
the  centre  being  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
two  entrances  to  the  schools.  Behind  these  there 
will  be  the  central  hall,  60  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  the 
heating  apparatus  at  the  rear.  Four  other  rooms 
will  be  built,  two  on  each  side  of  the  forepart  of  the 
central  hall,  three  of  which  will  be  used  as  class- 
rooms. These  comprise  the  main  features  of  the 
present  scheme,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  1,200/. 
Mr.  Henry  Stead,  Heckmondwike,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  following  are  the  contractors  : — Mr.  J.  B. 
Allatt,  mason  ; Messrs.  J.  Richardson  & Sons, 
joiners  ; Mr.  J.  B.  Greenwood,  plasterer  : Mr. 
James  Gledhill,  plumber  ; Messrs.  J.  M.  Thornton  & 
Sons,  slaters  ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  Northgate, 
Heckmondwike,  painter. 

Bank  of  Scotland  Premises,  Perth. — The 
new  offices  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  High- 
street  and  Kinnoull-street,  occupy  a site  at  the  corner 
of  the  new  street.  The  bank  premises  are  in  the 
corner,  and  there  are  three  shops  in  Kinnoull-street 
and  a number  of  dwelling-houses  and  offices  in  the 
three  flats  above.  The  work  has  been  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  David  Smart,  architect,  Perth. 

Hospital  Extension,  Sheffield.— To  comply 
with  the  condition  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
a separate  hospital  has  been  built  at  Crimicar-lane, 
Sheffield,  which  can  be  used  for  the  treatment  of 
smallpox  cases,  or,  when  not  required  for  that,  for 
the  care  of  scarlet  fever  patients.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  hospital  will  be  ready  for  use  in  three 
months’  time.  Only  four  acres  of  the  land  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  buildings  now  in  progress,  which 
consist  of  an  administrative  block,  ward  pavilion, 
isolation  wards,  laundry,  mortuary,  and  ambulance 
block,  and  lodge  and  discharging  block.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  the  City 
Surveyor.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  City  Council  the  contract  was  let  in  Septem- 
ber, 19CO,  for  the  construction  of  the  hospital 
to  Mr.  J.  Fidler,  of  Eckington  and  Sheflield. 
The  possibility  that  future  extensions  may  be 
necessary  has  been  considered,  and  the  scheme 
provides  for  the  erection  of  three  more  ward 
pavilions  when  desired.  The  cost  of  the  hospital 
will  be  about  iS.ooo /.  The  buildings  are  surrounded 
with  a stone  wall  from  6 ft.  to  7 ft-  *n  height.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ground  is  the  administration 
block,  a three-storied  building.  It  contains  the 
medical  officer’s  residence,  surgery,  bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms,  &c.,  for  matron  and  thirteen  nurses  ; 
hall,  cubicles,  kitchens,  &c.,  for  ten  servants. 
Adjacent  to  this  is  the  ward  pavilion,  a one-story 
building,  divided  into  a men’s  ward  with  twelve 
beds  ; a women's  ward  with  twelve  beds  ; and  two 
private  wards.  In  addition  there  are  baths  and 
conveniences.  The  floors  are  laid  witli  mosaic.  In 
the  isolation  block  are  four  small  wards  with  accom- 
modation for  two  nurses.  The  laundry  contains 
disinfecting-rooms,  boiler-house,  and  washhouse, 
&c.  In  addition  there  are  a lodge  and  discharging- 
block,  and  the  mortuary  and  the  ambulance-shed. 
Extensions  have  also  been  made  at  the  Lodgemoor 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  '.which  is  about  four 
and  a quarter  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  old  buildings,  erected  in  great  haste  during 
the  small-pox  epidemic,  in  the  winter  of 
1S87,  are  of  wood,  with  the  roofs  covered 
with  slates.  They  consist  of  twelve  pavilions 
designed  for  ten  beds  each,  but  some  of  the 
pavilions  have  been  temporarily  occupied  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  the  whole  120  beds 
will  only  be  available  when  the  new  administrative 
block  is  complete.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  hospital  in  1892,  including  a lodge,  waiting- 
room,  and  laundry  building.  The  new  permanent 
buildings,  which  are  in  the  course  of  erection,  are  of 
stone,  lined  with  brick,  and  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost 
S2,346/.  They  include  a waiting  shed  for  visitors  to 
patients  ; a water  tower,  with  tank,  to  hold  I2»°°p 
gallons,  the  lower  stories  utilised  as  living  and  bed- 


rooms for  porters  ; a pavilion  for  receiving  patients, 
with  a bathroom,  &c.  ; two  pavilions,  with  four 
separate  wards  for  two  beds  each,  for  the  isolation 
of  special  cases,  each  pavilion  having  its  kitchen 
and  complete  set  of  sanitary  blocks  and  recreation 
ground  ; six  pavilions,  each  with  large  ward  120  ft. 
long,  and  26ft.  wide,  for  twenty  patients  ; separate 
wards,  for  one  and  two  beds,  with  kitchen  and 
sanitary  blocks,  and  with  a recreation  ground  ; a 
covered  recreation  ground  ; administrative  buildings 
at  the  front,  consisting  of  entrance  hall  and  office, 
with  sitting  and  bedrooms  for  medical  officer  and  his 
assistants,  and  sitting  and  bedrooms  for  matron, 
administrative  buildings  at  the  back,  consisting  of 
tradesman’s  goods  receiving  room,  with  matron’s 
office,  cooks’  pantries,  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  &c.  ; 
dispensary  and  laboratory  ; nurses'  home,  with 
rooms  for  sixty-six  beds  and  three  sitting-rooms  for 
the  nurses  with  movable  1 partitions  ; maids’  home 
with  cubicles  for  sixty  beds,  with  two  sitting-rooms 
with  movable  partition,  and  sitting  and  bedroom  for 
the  assistant  matron  ; store  for  patients’  hospital 
clothing  and  sewing-room ; covered  boiler-house 
with  two  steam  boilers,  each  30  ft.  by  7 ft.  diameter  ; 
stable  building  for  five  horses  and  ambulance  shed, 
with  coachman's  house  above  ; mortuary.  Including 
the  temporary  buildings,  the  total  accommodation  is 
for  266  patients,  and  with  the  staff,  for  about  410  per- 
sons. The  buildings  will  be  heated  with  hot  water, 
and  the  lighting  is  by  gas.  The  plans  were  designed 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flockton,  of  Sheffield  ; and  Mr. 
T.  Roper,  of  Sheffield,  was  the  contractor. — Sheffield 
Independent. 

High  Peak  Isolation  Hospital.— At  Chinley 
on  the  ist  inst.  new  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  to  receive  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  the 
area  comprising  the  rural  districts  of  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith  and  Hayfield  and  the  urban  districts  of  New 
Mills  and  Fairfield  were  opened.  The  hospital  is 
situated  about  a mile  from  Chinley,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Chapel-en-le- Frith,  close  to  the  main 
road.  The  premises  consist  of  four  separate  blocks 
of  buildings,  No.  1 being  the  administrative  block. 
This  is  a stone  building  partly  one-story  and  partly 
two-stories  high.  Attached  to  this  building  is  the 
discharge  block,  consisting  of  three  small  rooms, 
viz.,  waiting-room,  bathroom,  and  change  room. 
No.  2 is  the  large  pavilion  block,  capable  of  holding 
twelve  beds,  and  consists  of  porch,  two  wards, 
attendants'  room,  with  heating  cellar  under.  A 
verandah  extends  along  the  south  front  of  this  block. 
No.  3 is  the  lesser  ward  block,  and  consists  of  nurses ' 
duty  room  and  two  wards  capable  of  holding  four 
beds.  In  this  block  also  there  is  a heating  cellar 
under  the  nurses'  duty  room.  No.  4 is  the  laundry, 
mortuary,  and  stable  block.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Scattergood  & Warrington,  New  Mills ; and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bryden,  of  Buxton,  was  the  architect. 
The  cost  up  to  the  present  is  about  13,000 /. 

Kirkcaldy  District  Hospital.— The  Kirkcaldy 
District  Joint  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  erected 
on  a site  off  Strathore-road,  near  Thornton,  has 
just  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  scarlet  fever 
patients.  Competitive  plans  were  asked  for  the 
buildings,  and  the  District  Committee,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Morham,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
selected  those  of  Messrs.  Fryers  & Penman,  archi- 
tects, Largs.  The  buildings  consist  of  an  adminis- 
trative block,  attached  to  which  is  the  observation 
ward  ; scarlet  fever  block  ; typhoid  block  ; diph- 
theria block  ; and  block  containing  heating  appara- 
tus, washing-house,  disinfecting  chamber,  mortuary, 
&c.  The  hospital  has  accommodation  for  about 
thirty  patients. 

Hospital,  Dundee.— Mr.  J.  K.  Caird,  manufac- 
turer, Dundee,  has  offered  to  provide  a hospital  in 
connexion  with  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary  for  the 
treatment  and  investigation  of  cancerous  disease,  at 
an  estimated  outlay  of  23,500 /.  The  building  will 
be  constructed  on  the  pavilion  system — one  pavilion 
on  each  side  of  a central  block,  connected  with  it 
by  ventilated  passages.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
central  block  i3  the  main  staircase,  in  the  well  of 
which  is  placed  an  elevator,  and  opening  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  staircase,  about  the  level  of  the  first 
floor,  is  an  entrance  from  the  north  boundary  of  the 
infirmary  grounds.  On  the  south  side  of  the  main 
block  are  arranged,  on  the  various  floors,  the 
entrance,  dayrooms  for  patients,  and  an  opera- 
tion-room. Adjoining  the  operation-room  are 
anaesthetising  and  sterilising  rooms.  Running 
east  and  west  from  the  centre  building 
are  cross  ventilated  corridors  corresponding 
to  the  different  wards.  At  their  further  ends 
these  corridors  open  into  the  entrance  proper  to  the 
wards,  and  in  this  part  of  each  unit  will  be  placed 
the  ward  kitchen,  the  medical  officer’s  room — which 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  a ward  laboratory  as  well 
— a dining-room  for  convalescent  patients,  rooms  for 
linen  and  for  patients’  clothing,  ward-maids’  pantry, 
and  two  single-bedded  wards  for  paying  or  other 
patients  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  apart. 
Next  the  ward  is  the  way  leading  to  the  sanitary 
annexe,  in  which  are  the  bathroom,  sinks,  &c., 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  building,  except  by  a 
short  passage  with  windows  on  both  sides.  The 
wards  are  to  contain  room  for  sixteen  to  twenty 
beds.  At  the  end  is  a verandah,  and  an  outside 
stair  at  this  point  will  be  available  in  case  of  emer- 
gency.— The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  bedrooms  and  other  accommodation  for  the 
nurses— twenty-eight  in  all.  Lighting  will  be  by 
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electricity,  and  heating  by  steam-pipes  and  radiators. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Findlay,  Dundee. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Dyffryx.— The  Dolgelly  Rural 
District  Council  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  water 
supply  for  Dyffryn  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Taylor,  A. M.Inst.C  E.,of  Newcastle-on-Tyneand  Bir- 
mingham, and  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  borrowing  powers  will  be  made  at  once. 
The  water  will  be  taken  from  springs,  and  will 
gravitate  into  the  village. 

New  Bridge,  core. — On  the  7th  inst.  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  opened  the  bridge 
on  the  new  thoroughfare  which  crosses  the  Lee  and 
connects  the  College-road  with  the  main  western 
entrance  to  Cork.  This  new  road,  which  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  Fernhurst-avenue,  opens  up 
a new  suburb  of  the  city,  and  one  in  which  many 
villa  residences  and  pretty  terraces  have  already 
been  built.  The  bridge  spans  the  river  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Queen’s  College.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  & Son,  Cork  ; and 
the  contract  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy. 

> ■»-  I 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
The  King’s  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria. — 
The  King  has  placed  a stained  glass  window  in  the 
private  chapel  at  Windsor  Castle  as  a memorial  of 
her  late  Majesty.  The  window  consists  of  ten 
lights  in  two  tiers  above  the  altar.  In  the  centre 
openings  of  the  lower  tier  are  depicted  the  Cruci- 
fixion. In  the  right-hand  light  stands  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  in  the  other  light  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
In  the  two  outer  lights  of  the  lower  tier  are 
angel9,  holding  shields  charged  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion.  The  Resurrection  is  represented  in  the 
three  centre  lights  of  the  upper  tier.  In  the  centre 
Christ  is  stepping  from  an  open  tomb,  and  on  either 
side  is  an  angel,  one  holding  back  the  stone,  while 
around  are  Roman  soldiers.  In  the  two  outer  lights 
are  angels,  holding  musical  instruments.  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Pace.  A tablet,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Nutt,  architect  at  Windsor  Castle, 
has  been  affixed  to  the  oak  panel  work  near  the 
window. 

Memorial  Windows,  Coley  Parish  Church, 
Halifax. — Three  new  memorial  windows  have  just 
been  unveiled  and  dedicated  in  this  church.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London. 


FOREIGN. 


France. — The  exhibition  of  wood-engraving  was 
opened  last  week  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The 
historical  section  includes  some  valuable  proofs  of 
old  engravings  bearing  the  signature  of  Jean  de 
Dale,  an  engraver  at  Lyons,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  “Devotes  Meditations  de  Saint  Bonaventure," 
illustrated  by  Italian  engravings  executed  in  14S7, 
and  the  engravings  by  Albert  Durer  and  Lutzel- 
berger,  are  among  other  attractions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Modern  engraving,  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  day,  is  very  well  represented,  and  the 
exhibition  is  all  the  more  interesting  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  fine  art  has  been  almost  driven 
out  bv  photography  and  photographic  “ processes." 
Various  churches  in  Paris  are  to  undergo  ex- 
tensive repairs  ; the  Madeleine  first,  at  a cost  of 

400,000  francs. The  Sevres  fountain,  placed  in 

the  Cours  la  Reine  at  the  time  of  the  1900  exhibition, 
is  now  to  be  re-erected  in  the  garden  of  the 

Galliera  Museum. The  Carnavalet  Museum 

at  Paris  has  just  acquired  a model  of  the 
first  design  for  the  Bourse  by  Brougniart,  the 
original  architect.  It  shows  that  the  building  was 
at  first  intended  to  have  an  Ionic  order,  instead  of 

the  present  Corinthian  one. The  demolition  of 

the  fortifications  of  Brest  is  soon  to  be  commenced, 
but  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  a fortified  enceinte  on 

modern  lines. A new  system  of  railway  lines  is 

to  be  commenced  in  the  Department  of  Morbihan, 
comprising  a line  from  Pontivy  to  Naizin  ; one  from 
Meslan  to  Pontivy  ; and  one  from  Nivino  to  Gourni. 

The  whole  cost  will  be  S,ooo,ooo  francs. The 

death  is  announced  of  a veteran  sculptor,  Felix 
Chabaud,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  obtained  in  1848 
the  Prix  de  Rome  for  engraving,  but  afterwards 
studied  sculpture  under  Ramus  and  Pradier 
Besides  executing  a good  many  separate  works 
exhibited  at  the  Salons  from  time  to  time,  he  took 
part  in  the  decorative  sculpture  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House,  of  the  Prefecture  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Palais  de  Justice  and  Museum  of  the  same  city  ; 
and  he  modelled  the  statue  representing  “ Agricul- 
ture ” which  decorates  the  monumental  fountain  at 
Aix  in  Provence. 


~ i \ JiKS 

\ORK.— Sir  P.  Sanderson,  British  Consul-Genei 
writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fore: 
Attairs  : Plans  have  been  made  for  the  junction 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  railroads  w 
a central  station  in  the  centre  of  New  York  prop 
by  means  of  tunnels  under  the  North  and  E 
Rivers.  These  tunnels  under  the  North  River  v 
be  of  a novel  construction,  being,  in  fact,  bridj 
enclosed  in  steel  tubes,  and  supported  on  pi 
reaching  down  to  bed-rock,  the  reason  for  adopti 
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this  peculiar  construction  being  the  character  of  the 
river  bed.  For  some  feet  below  the  surface  the  bed 
is  of  soft  mud,  then  sand  and  clay  formations 
extend  down  from  70  to  100  ft.  before  the  rock  is 
reached,  and  a tunnel  bored  through  this  sand  and 
clay  would  not  be  considered  safe.  The  steel  tubes 
are  to  be  18  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  motive 
power  of  the  trains  will  be  electricity.  The  tunnels 
under  the  East  River  are  more  easily  constructed, 
as  the  bottom  is  all  solid  rock.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tunnels  under  both  rivers  can  be  constructed  in 
about  three  years. 

The  Building  Trade  of  Bavaria.— Mr.  John 
Ford,  his  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Munich,  in 
his  annual  report,  states  that  after  a long  period  of 
commercial  prosperity  a reaction  began  towards  the 
end  of  1900,  and  increased  during  1901.  A crisis, 
starting  with  the  Spielhagen  banks  in  Berlin,  the 
bank  at  Leipzig,  and  other  prominent  banks  spread 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  building  trade  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the  dearness  of  money, 
especially  in  Munich,  where,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  commercial  prosperity,  entirely  new 
quarters  have  been  built.  It  has  been  customary  to 
take  a mortgage  on  a house  long  before  its  comple- 
tion, but  the  banks  now  refuse  to  lend  money  before 
the  house  has  been  entirely  built.  Building  has,  in 
consequence,  suffered  a severe  check,  and  in  the 
new  northern  quarters  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
houses  built  up  to  the  ground  or  first  floors,  and 
then  abandoned.  Building  material  has  gone  down 
nearly  50  per  cent.  In  1S99,  1,000  brick3  were 
quoted  at  it.  103.;  in  1900,  it.  5s. ; and  the  same 
quantity  may  now  be  had  for  18s.,  and  this  in  spite 
of  a rise  of  90  per  cent,  in  Bohemian  coal  and  33 
per  cent,  in  Bavarian  coal.  There  was,  however,  a 
slight  rise  in  the  wages  of  masons.  Most  of  the 
brickmakers  throughout  Bavaria  are  Italians,  and 
are  paid  from  2/.  103.  to  3/.  103.  a month.  Board 
(consisting  of  polenta  and  cheese)  and  lodgings  are 
provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— The  Positive  Organ  Company  have  changed  their 
address  to  17,  Harewood-place,  Hanover-square,  W. 

The  Consistory  Court,  London.— Sitting  in 
the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul’s  last  Friday  week 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Dr.  T.  H.  Tristram, 
K.C.,  granted  a faculty  for  the  erection  of  an  out- 
door pulpit  at  St.  James's  Church.  Piccadilly— 2 
gift  of  one  of  the  churchwardens.  The  pulpit  will 
be  built  of  stone,  with  a wooden  roof  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  church.  In  a “ Note  ” of  June  j-5 
last  year,  we  described  the  other  similar  pulpits 
that  have  recently  been  erected  in  London  churches, 
namely,  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone-road,  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields,  St.  Mary  Matfelon, Whitechapel, 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  Bethnal  Green.  The  Court  also 
agreed  to  the  issue  of  other  faculties,  respectively, 
for  the  addition  of  a side-chapel,  with  a screen  and 
a holy  table,  to  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Clarence- 
road,  Kentish  Town,  built  in  1849-50,  from  designs 
by  YVyatt  and  Brandon  ; for  the  sale  to  the  Hornsey 
District  Council  of  a portion  of  the  land  belonging 
to  Holy  Innocents  Church  (Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
architect),  for  a widening  of  Tottenham-lane  ; and 
for  the  provision  of  free-seating  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Muswell-hill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
subscriber  has  offered  1,000/.  towards  the  rebuilding 
fund  on  condition  of  250  free  and  unappropriated 
seats  being  supplied.  The  church  was  erected  in 
1841-2  after  plans  and  designs  by  Angell,  and  was 
enlarged  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

Housing  of  the  Woreing  Classes.  — a Joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes  opened  on  the 
9th  inst.  the  hearing  of  evidence.  The  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  Standing  Orders 
of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  to  report  whether 
any  amendments  were  required  in  order  better  to 
secure  the  rehousing  of  all  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  displaced  in  connexion  with  railway  and  other 
undertakings.  The  Earl  of  Camperdown  presided, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  Earl 
Carrington,  Viscount  HampdeD,  Lords  Hatherton 
Wenlock,  Sandhurst,  and  Lammgton,  Mr.  Jesse 
Colhngs,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Crean,  Mr.  Claude  Hay 
Mr.  kearley,  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  Sir  John  Tuke! 
Mr.  C.  E.  Troup,  C.B.,  principal  clerk  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Home  Office,  gave  a short  resume'  of  the  history  and 
provisions  of  the  various  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament  bearing  on  the  subject  of  reference. 
The  rehousing  requirement  only  applied,  in  the  case 
ot  London,  it  twenty  or  more  houses  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes  were  taken.  If  only  nineteen 
houses  were  taken  within  one  local  area  then  nothin* 
uT  The  local  area  originally  was  one  parish^ 
that  had  now  been  extended  to  each  metropolitan 
borough.  1 he  rehousing  requirement  was  evaded 
for  example,  by  companies  purchasing  not  actual 
houses  but  sites  which  had  been  cleared  away 
= ™ V^°™pany  aPPfcared  on  the  scene.  He 
suggested  the  introduction  into  the  model  clause  of 
the  words  any  houses  or  sites  of  houses.”  Rail- 

nVraDnTPanieS.C0U!,d  n0t  in  the°ry  acquire  houses 
or  lands  except  under  statutory  powers,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did.  Another  way  in  which  the 
law  was  evaded  was  by  breaking  up  a scheme 
taking  say  fifteen  houses  in  one  section  and  fifteen 


obligation  to  rehouse.  He  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  meet  such  cases  by  making  the  obligation 
on  the  company  to  cover  all  future  purchases  by 
them.  In  answer  to  Lord  Lamington,  the  witness 
said  he  did  not  think  his  suggestion  would  hamper 
enterprise  more  than  the  whole  clause  did.  The 
witness  further  suggested  that  the  plans  and  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  should 
be  deposited  with  the  Local  Authority  as  well  as  with 
the  Home  Office.  The  Home  Office  were  always 
glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Local 
Authority.  It  was  a question  also  whether  more 
latitude  might  not  be  given  to  the  railway  com- 
panies by  allowing  them,  for  example,  to  rehouse 
some  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  he  put  in  some 
figures  showing  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  London,  by  the 
removal  of  factories  to  the  country.  The  number 
of  factories  in  London  employing  more  than  100 
persons  each  was  74S.  The  total  number  employed 
in  these  factories  was  200,000,  representing  a popula  •• 
tion,  approximately,  of  600,000.  In  such  trades  as 
bread  and  biscuit  making,  cabinet-making,  fruit- 
preserving, bookbinding,  and  printing  (apart  from 
newspapers),  there  was  already  a considerable 
tendency  to  remove  to  the  country.  Part  of  the 
arrangement,  he  suggested,  might  be  that  the  com- 
pany should  not  be  required  in  such  a case  to  re- 
house so  many  people.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment or  re-appointment  of  the  following 
sanitary  inspectors,  viz.:— Messrs.  W.  E.  Down  and 
W.  C.  Kelland  in  the  City  of  London  ; Mr.  A.  E. 
Powell  in  Finsbury,  Mr.  G.  Fisher  in  Greenwich,  ' 
Messrs.  A.  Bennett  and  W.  Freeman  in  Holborn  ;. ! 
Messrs.  G.  Russell,  B.  Nurcombe,  E.  B.  Kershaw,  S 
Crane,  W.  G.  Crabbe,  S.  C.  G.  Fairchild,  A.  J. 
Weeks,  and  C.  Hatton  in  Wandsworth. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.— Major 

Brutton,  who  has  recently  retired  from  the  secre- 
taryship of  this  Institution,  joined  the  Royal 
Marines  in  1853,  went  out  to  the  Crimea  in  1S54, 
and  served  in  the  war  with  Russia  until  peace  was 
proclaimed  ; he  served  also  in  North  America,  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  River  Plate,  &c.,  and  after  twenty- 
two  years’  service  retired  in  1S75  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty-seven  years,  relinquishing  his 
appointment  on  March  15  last,  in  consequence  of 
bad  health.  He  did  much  good  work  for  this  most 
deserving  charity,  and  took  away  with  him  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  connected  with  this 
Institution. 
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London  County  Council  Trams.— The  Com- 
mons Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Hob- 
house,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  London 
County  Council  (Tramways  and  Improvement)  Bill 
on  the  14th  inst.,  when  the  case  against  the  pro- 
jected tramway  from  Camberwell  Green  to  Dulwich 
and  Lordship-lane  was  proceeded  with.  The  Chair- j 
man’s  decision  was  as  follows  :— We  have  decided 
to  pass  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  for  the  line  from  * 
Hammersmith  to  Putney,  and  the  line  from  ■ 
Camberwell  to  Dulwich,  subject  to  a clause  carry-  ; 
ing  out  an  arrangement  at  Lower  Richmond-road 
(for  widening).  We  strike  out  the  clause  empower- 
ing the  Lambeth  and  Deptford  Councils  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  widenings.  The  line  from 
Woolwich  to  Eltham,  I understand,  has  become 
unopposed. 

Garden  Cities.  — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Garden  City  Association  a public  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Crown  Room,  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
Monday,  June  2.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
to  consider  how  far  congestion  and  overcrowding 
in  large  cities  can  be  relieved  by  a concerted  move- 
ment of  manufacturers,  co-operators,  and  others  to 
new  areas,  on  which  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
securing  to  the  migrating  people  the  whole  of  the 
increased  value  which  their  presence  gives  to  the 
sites. 

Board  Schools  Wore.— The  annual  exhibition 
of  work  executed  in  the  Board  schools  of  London 
will  be  held  at  the  Examination  Hall,  Y'ictoria  i 
Embankment  (adjoining  Waterloo  Bridge),  on 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1902,  and  the  three  following 
days.  The  exhibition  will  include  specimens  of 
drawings,  colourwork,  modelling,  woodwork,  wood- 
carving, metalwork,  needlework,  infants'  work, 
cookery,  laundrywork,  housewifery,  from  the  day 
and  evening  schools  ; work  from  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  special  instruction  ; and  also  work 
from  the  truant  and  industrial  schools.  There  will 
also  be  included  scientific  apparatus  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Bedford.— Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  & Brother  ask  us  to  mention  that  the  wards 
in  the  above  hospital,  described  on  p.  4S1  ante,  are 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  their  patent  Manchester 
stoves  and  grates. 

Land  and  Building  Affairs  in  Chicago.— 
Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  annual  Report,  just  to  hand,  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  the  British  Vice-Consul.  We  gather 
from  the  document  in  question  that  the  market  for 
real  estate  in  the  business  district  improved  con- 
siderably in  1901.  The  demand  for  residential 
property  has  also  increased,  but  not  many  sales  i 
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livergence  of  ideas  of  value  between  owners  and 
uyers.  Sales  have  been  made  in  the  business  dis- 
ict  as  high  as  3,494!.  4s.  6d.  per  foot  frontage,  or 
l2 /.  193.  9d.  per  square  foot.  Several  large  pieces 
f property  have  also  been  let  for  ninety-nine  years 
t a good  rent,  and  with  the  undertaking  by  the 
fessees  to  erect  modern  buildings.  Many  invest- 
ments which  were  formerly  in  great  demand  now  pay 
juch  low  interest  that  investors  are  again  turning  to 
eal  estate.  The  growth  of  Chicago  is  so  continual 
nd  stead}',  both  as  a residential  and  manufacturing 
Pity,  that  people — even  those  who  have  hitherto 
een  doubtful  as  to  Chicago’s  future,  and  who  had 
therefore  put  their  money  into  real  estate  in  other 
States — realise  that  investments  in  Chicago,  either 
In  land  or  in  mortgages  on  first-class  business  pro- 
perty, are  as  good  and  certain  as  any  can  possibly 
ie.  There  is  an  ordinance  limiting  the  height  of 

Imildings  unless  a special  permit  is  granted  by  the 
'ity  Council,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  re- 
lealed,  and  that  the  height  will  be  absolutely  limited 
o about  260  ft.  or  sixteen  stories.  The  property- 
owners  claim  that  land  in  the  business  district  is  so 
dear  and  the  taxes  on  it  so  heavy,  that  buildings  of 
[ess  'than  fourteen  or  sixteen  stories  do  not  pay. 
The  retail  business  of  Chicago  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  ten  large  departmental  stores 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  (all  on  State-street  and 
within  one  half-mile)  and  the  small  stores,  each  of 
the  latter  dealing  in  a single  class  of  goods,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  ; but  it  is  expected  that 
the  business  of  the  outlying  districts  will  be  done 
imore  in  those  districts  as  the  centre  of  the  city 
becomes  more  crowded,  and  that  a better  demand 
twill  spring  up  for  property  on  the  streets  suited  for 
[business  near  the  residential  quarters.  Much 
European  capital,  both  of  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, is  invested  in  the  city.  The  building  trade 
in  1901  had  its  best  year  since  the  World's  Fair  in 
1S93.  The  city  was  then  overbuilt,  but  it  seems 
[probable  that  henceforward  building  will  increase 
(annually  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. In  house-building  the  chief  demand  has 
been  for  small  houses,  costing  from  200/.  to  400/. — 
generally  wooden-frame  houses  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  city.  About  2,500,000/.  has  been 
invested  in  apartment  or  flat  buildings,  as  there  is 
I among  all  classes  an  increasing  demand  for  apart- 
ments in  the  place  of  houses,  on  account  of 
servants’  wages,  cost  of  heating,  and  other  expenses 
inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  a complete 
house.  Rents  vary  from  61.  per  month  for  a flat  of 
four  to  seven  rooms  in  the  outlying  districts  to  from 
8/.  to  14/.  nearer  the  city  centre,  while  ten-room 
flats  in  very  desirable  situations  and  with  all 
modern  improvements  let  as  high  as  68/.  per  month. 
One  hundred  and  ten  permits  for  building  factories 
at  an  expenditure  of  1,000,000/.  were  issued  during 
the  year  1901,  nearly  half  of  these  subsequent 
to  September  r.  In  the  business  portions 
of  the  city  many  permits  were  is3ued  for 
buildings,  to  cost  from  23,000/.  to  200,000/.  each, 
while  two  buildings,  to  cost  400,000/.  and  240,000/. 
respectively,  were  commenced  in  May  last,  and  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  Offices  in  new 
buildings  let  for  6s.  2d.  per  square  foot  per  annum. 
One  of  the  large  retail  department  stores  is  making 
an  addition  to  its  property,  and  is  erecting  a 
twelve-story  building.  224  ft.  by  15 1 ft.  Some  of 
the  land  was  occupied  by  a six-story  building,  used 
as  part  of  the  store,  and  the  remainder  by  a theatre 
and  office,  and  on  May  1 the  tenants  commenced  to 
move  out.  The  foundations  consist  of  eighty-four 
concrete  caissons,  varying  from  5 ft.  9 in.  to 
8 ft.  6 in.,  according  to  the  weight  they  have  to 
bear  ; but  it  has  been  calculated  to  have  4 tons  load 
to  the  square  foot  at  the  bottom  line  of  the  caisson, 
where  it  rests  on  solid  soil  75  ft.  below  the  city 
datum.  The  steel  columns  supporting  the  whole 
framework  are  spaced  at  22  ft.  1 in.  running  east 
and  west,  and  13  ft  4 in.  north  and  south,  the  latter 
being  spaced  at  the  same  distances  as  the  aisles  in 
the  building  now  in  use,  standing  at  the  south  of  the 
new  building,  so  that  the  aisles  may  run  straight 
through.  The  outside  columns,  which  are  19  in.  by 
17  in.,  rest  on  a cast-iron  shoe  of  5 ft.  3 in., 
6 ft.  6 in.,  or  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  caissons.  The  inside  columns  rest  on  two 
heavy  girders  which  in  turn  are  supported  by  two 
layers  of  steel  beams  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
caissons.  The  building  is  of  the  type  known  as  the 
skeleton  construction,  being  entirely  supported  by 
steel  columns  and  girders  on  which  the  loads  are 
distributed  and,  through  them,  carried  down  to  the 
foundations.  This  type  of  building  originated  in 
Chicago.  The  floors  are  fireproof,  built  of  hollow 
fiat  tile  arches,  and  the  building  is  fitted  throughout 
with  heating  apparatus  and  automatic  fire 
sprinklers.  The  front  is  built  of  granite  and  the 
back  of  white  terra-cotta  brick.  The  stones  arrive 
from  the  quarry  ready  to  putin  place,  and  are  num- 
bered, so  no  cutting  is  done  on  the  premises,  except 
ornamental  carving  of  doors  and  windows  when  the 
building  is  nearing  completion.  Each  stone  is 
anchored  to  the  iron  framework,  and  building  can 
be  begun  on  any  story  or  on  two  or  three  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  lower  stories  to  be  com- 
pleted. Three  of  the  floors  were  used  for  the 
Christmas  trade,  although  the  ground  floor  and  five 
floors  at  the  top  were  unfinished  except  tor  the  iron- 
work. The  cost  of  the  building  is  330,000/. 

The  Burlingwick  Estate,  Chiswick.— A syndi- 
cate have  recently  purchased  irom  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire  a site  of  about  330  acres,  forming  part 
of  the  Devonshire  meadows,  near  Grove  Park,  and 
having  a frontage  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length  to 
the  Thames.  The  syndicate,  of  which  Mr.  Jonathan 
T-  Carr  is  the  manager,  propose  to  lay"  out  the 
property  as  a residential  quarter.  Their  plans 
comprise  the  building  of  churches,  club-houses,  and 
kindred  institutions,  a market-place,  shops,  and 
open  squares,  with  houses  for  some  35,000  inhabi- 
tants, that  will  be  let  at  rents  ranging  from  50/.  to 
75/-  per  annum,  and  to  set  aside  13  acres  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes. 
They  offer,  it  i3  stated,  to  the  Chiswick  District 
Council  the  entire  river  frontage,  which  will  have  a 
width  of  So  ft.,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  is.,  pro- 
vided that  the  Council  will  undertake  to  convert  it 
into  a waterside  boulevard  or  promenade,  and  to 
provide  for  its  care  and  maintenance.  The  latter 
expense  could  be  partly  met  by  the  leasing  of  the 
right  to  run  tramway  cars  from  the  new  bridge  at 
Kew  through  Strand-on-the-Green  to  the  Mall  at 
Chiswick,  a project  that  would  furnish  an  alterna- 
tive route  to  the  line  that  now  follows  the  main 
road. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Hull  Building  Trades.— A meeting  of  the 
joiners,  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and  labourers 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Hull,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  joint  deputation  to 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  on  April  22,  with 
regard  to  the  readjustment  of  the  working  rules 
respecting  the  starting  times  in  winter  and  the 
starting  places — the  latter  being  where  men  were 
allowed  walking  time.  The  meeting  was  private,  but 
it  is  slated  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the  joint 
deputation  were  accepted  by  a very  large  majority. 
A resolution  was  passed  that  the  new  order  of 
things  come  into  operation  on  June  1,  and  that  the 
report  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  joint  committee, 
containing  a recommendation  that  the  existing  code 
of  rules  should  not  be  interfered  with  for  at  least 
two  years,  was  accepted. 

Bristol  Operatives. — The  six  months’  nolice 
served  by  the  Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association 
upon  the  operative  societies  comes  into  operation  on 
June  30.  It  deals  with  alteration  of  rules  and  a re- 
duction of  wages  to  the  extent  of  one  penny  per 
hour.  At  a conference  between  the  masters  and 
men  the  position  has  been  discussed,  but  no  decision 
was  arrived  at,  and  a further  interview  will  probably 
take  place  at  an  earlv  date. — Western  Press. 

The  Plumbers’  Strike,  Glasgow.— The 
plumbers’ strike  came  to  an  end  on  the  8th  inst., 
when  both  parties  agreed  to  the  arrangement  coifle 
to  at  a recent  joint  conference.  As  a result  of  this 
agreement  the  men  will  be  paid  overtime  after 
working  a full  working  day  of  nine  hours,  instead  of 
after  a working  week  of  fifty-one  hours,  as 
formerly. 


LEGAL. 

AN  ENGINEERING  FEAT. 

THE  case  of  in  re  an  arbitration  between  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway  Company  and  the 
Rector  and  Churchwardens  of  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  without  a 
jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  Wednesday. 

Tnis  was  a special  case  stated  bv  the  Arbitrator, 
Mr.  R.  Vigers,  raising  the  question  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  Haw,  were  to  be  compensated  for  that  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
which  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  Com- 
pany had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their 
line  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Angel,  Islington. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brown,  K.C.,  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Ames  appeared  for  the  City  and  South 
London  Railway  Co.  ; Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Bovle,  K.C.,  for  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw; 
and  Mr.  DibdiD,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  Shaw  for  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Bankes,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the 
City  and  South  London  railway  was  a tube  railway 
running  between  Clapham  Common  and  the  Angel, 
Islington.  In  1890,  the  Company  were  promoting 
a Bill  to  continue  their  line  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  Angel,  Islington,  and  they  scheduled  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  at  the  corner  of  Lombard- 
street  as  a portion  of  the  land  they  desired  to  take. 
That  Bill  passed  without  opposition,  and  under  it 
the  Company  were  entitled  to  take  the  church. 
The  work  was  not  carried  out  within  the  time 
specified,  and  the  company  had  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1890  for  an  extension  of  time.  A serious 
opposition  was  then  raised  to  the  company  taking 
the  church,  but  the  Act  was  ultimately  passed 
on  the  condition,  as  the  Company  contended,  that 
they  took  not  the  church,  but  an  easement  under 
it,  and  certain  lands  which  formed  part  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  church.  In  constructing  the 
line  the  entire  subsoil  of  the  church  was  excavated, 
and  by  a wonderful  piece  of  engineering  the  build- 
ing was  placed  on  a steel  foundation  and  preserved. 
The  rector  and  churchwardens  alleged  that  they 
were  entitled  to  regard  the  site  of  the  church  as  a 
building  site  ; that  for  the  1,699  ft.  of  land  outside 
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the  church  they  were  entitled  to  101.940/.,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  60/.  a foot  ; and  that  with 
regard  to  the  land  upon  which  the  church  stood 
the  Company  had  so  constructed  their  works 
as  to  injuriously  affect  the  site  as  a building 
site,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  entitled  to 
damages  to  the  extent  of  30/.  per  foot,  which 
was  50  per  cent,  of  its  value.  The  arbitrator  had 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case  arrived  at  three  alter- 
native findings.  He  awarded  against  the  Company 
90,62 8/.  if  all  the  lands  taken  belonged  to  the  site  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  could  never 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose;  or  136,421/.  if  the 
lands  taken  might  have  become  under  some  Act  of 
Parliament  a scheme  under  the  Union  of  Benefices 
Act,  i860,  at  some  future  time  available  for  building 
purposes  ; or  143,548/.  if  the  site  of  the  church  and 
the  other  land  could  be  made  immediately  available 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  other  than  a church. 
He  (the  learned  counsel)  submitted  that  the  com- 
pensation should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  that  all 
the  lands  taken  formed  the  site  of  the  church,  and 
could  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  that 
the  case  should  be  referred  back  to  the  arbitrator 
in  order  that  he  might  explain  how  the  90,000 /.  was 
made  up.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1896 
it  was  clear  that  the  compensation  was  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  church  was  to  remain. 
The  company  had  expended  upwards  of  30,000/.  in 
providing  a steel  foundation  for  the  church. 

Mr.  Boyle  contended  that  the  company  were  at 
least  liable  to  pay  compensation  on  the  basis  that 
the  site  of  the  church  might  have  at  some  future 
period  become  available  for  building. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright,  at  the  couclusion  of  the  argu- 
ments, said  he  could  not  agree  with  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Bankes  that  the  claimants  were  only 
entitled  to  compensation  on  the  basis  that  the  lands 
taken  formed  the  site  of  the  church,  and  could  never 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Under  the  Union  of 
Benefices  Act  the  site  of  the  church  could  be  made 
available  for  building  purposes,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  that  the  site  of  the  church 
might  have  at  some  future  date  become  available  as 
a building  site. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
801.— Cement  and  Lime  Kilns  : J.  S.  Rigby  — 
The  kilns,  for  the  making  of  Portland  cement  or 
lime,  are  built  up  of  iron  plates,  and  are  provided 
with  a jacket  through  which  water  is  caused  to 
circulate. 

816.  — Attachments  for  Windows  : J.  M. 
Byrcns,  G.  E.  Drew,  and  T.  R.  Pearson. — Rectangular 
or  other  grooves  are  made  in  the  sash  stiles  and 
rails  that  will  take  ribbed  strips,  which  should  be  of 
zinc,  that  are  fastened  on  to  the  window  frame  ; 
the  inner  face  of  the  rib  is  hevelled  or  inclined  to 
the  flanges,  whilst  its  outer  rectangular  face  presses 
against  the  side  of  the  groove.  Leakage  is  pre- 
vented by  the  mitring  ot  the  ribs  at  the  corner  of 
the  frame. 

840.— Improvements  in  Electrical  Cut-outs: 
Siemens  & Halske  A.-G. — Tbe  inventors  seek  to 
diminish  arcing  by  putting  fusible  strips  into  tubes 
and  connecting  them  by  means  of  a thicker  and 
less  fusible  strip,  two  fuses  after  the  kind  specified 
may  be  connected  in  series  ; some  such  infusible 
materials  as  talc,  ashes,  whiting,  and  so  on  are  filled 
into  the  tubes. 

857. — Improvements  in  Vices:  A.  W.Bevisand 
W.  'y.  Hatchings. — A stem  that  slides  in  the  fixed 
jav/ carries  the  movable  jaw.  The  stem  contains  a 
bar  having  a T-shaped  head  which  engages  with  a 
cam  and  holes  which  engage  with  the  pins,  and  the 
bar  can  rock  in  the  stem.  The  cam,  which  has  a 
lever  handle,  will  swivel  upon  the  movable  jaw,  and 
the  head  of  the  bar  is  maintained  in  engagement 
with  the  cam  by  a spring  ; the  turning  of  the  lever 
handle  causes  the  bar  to  rock  so  that  the  pins  and  tbe 
holes  become  engaged  and  then  the  jaw  advances  to 
the  grip.  The  bar  tails  when  the  handle  is  turned 
back,  so  that  one  can  freely  slide  the  movable  jaw 
backwards  or  forwards  and  thereby  rapidly  effect 
an  adjustment. 

862.— Blocks  for  Builders’  Use  : W.  Robert- 
son.— Blocks  made  of  cement,  earthenware,  or  glass 
are  fashioned  with  T-shaped  projections  and  with 
recesses  for  interlocking  purpose?.  For  doorway  s 
and  window  openings  the  blocks  have  three  plane 
faces  or  sides,  and  the  projections  and  recesses  are 
formed  upon  the  adjacent  sides  of  quoins  or  corner- 
blocks. 

876. — Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Shutting 
Doors  : /•'.  Stead. — The  door  is  shut  with  a spring 
and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  one’s  own  weight  as 
one  stands  upon  a platform  that  rests  upon  links 
carried  upon  knife-edges  on  lever?,  of  which  the 
free  ends  are  linked  together.  Segmental  racks 
upon  one  of  the  levers  are  set  in  gear  with  two 
toothed  segments  which  turn  loosely  upon  a shaft 
to  which  a sliding  clutch  joins  one  or  the  other  of 
the  segments.  The  free  end  of  the  other  lever 
works  the  clutch  block  to  which  it  is  joined  by 
levers.  Toothed  gearing  transmits  the  motion  of 
the  shaft  to  the  door-spindle,  to  which  is  attached  a 
pin  having  a lever  for  the  action  of  the  spring  that 
closes  the  door. 

903.— SlPHONICAL  DISCHARGE:  S.  H.  Adams  — 
The  apparatus  is  devised  for  various  purposes,  com- 
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prising  sewers  and  bacterial  filter  beds.  The  siphon 
is  arranged  so  as  to  discharge  into  a trap  furnished 
with  a weir,  whereof  the  upper  level  is  just  below 
the  level  of  the  end  of  the  siphon  ; a V-shaped  notch 
forms  the  outlet  for  the  weir.  In  another  shape  the 
inventor  extends  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  siphon  to 
above  the  level  of  the  intake,  and  provides  an 
auxiliary  discharge  pipe  for  the  main  discharge 
pipe.  As  the  level  falls  inside  the  trap  the  action  of 
the  siphon  will  be  interrupted,  and  the  siphon  will 
be  again  started  as  the  level  rises  within  the  siphon 
chamber  by  fitting  an  air-pipe  on  it,  and  an 
adjustable  sluice  for  regulating  its  action  may  be 
fitted  on  to  the  channel  into  which  the  siphon 
discharges  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  filter  beds  or 
tanks  a bent  pipe  or  over-draw  arm  is  provided,  and 
the  liquid  is  discharged  through  the  siphon  from  a 
compartment  between  which  and  the  filtering 
media  a pierced  partition  is  placed. 

910. — Metallic  Lathing  : J.  Schralwieser.— 
Metallic  lathing  sheets  are  slitted  and  pierced  and 
have  edges  that  can  be  turned  backwards  so  as  to 
constitute  dovetailed  recesses  for  taking  the  plaster, 
the  creeping  length-wise  of  the  plaster  is  obviated 
by  means  of  angle-tongues  which  are  to  be  turned 
back.  Overlapping  joints  are  formed  by  the  curved 
edges,  the  ends  of  the  llanges  are  to  be  flattened  at 
the  ends  of  the  lathing  sheets. 

925. — Roofing  and  Construction  of  Roofs  : 
F.  A.  Abelei’cn. — For  connecting  corrugated  metallic 
sheets  to  one  another  and  to  the  purlins  are  devised 
strips  of  metal  having  clips  that  will  take  the  edges 
of  the  sheets  and  lugs  to  be  bent  so  as  to  clip  the 
purlins ; or  they  may  have  key-holed  slots  for 
engagement  with  swivelling  keys  or  catches. 
Otherwise  lugs  and  lower  clips  are  discarded,  and 
screws  are  driven  through  the  strips  and  the  upper 
edges  of  the  sheets  into  the  purlins.  At  the  places 
where  the  sides  of  the  plates  overlap  one  another 
the  clips  are  fashioned  at  wider  intervals,  an  angle- 
ridge  cap  is  caused  to  slide  into  the  upper  clips, 
being  held  up  with  carriers  above  the  ridge-bar,  and 
the  eaves-gutter  is  fastened  beneath  the  bottom 
sheets.  The  roofing  is  intended  for  huts,  booths, 
exhibition  - buildings  and  portable  structures  in 
general. 

932.— Construction  of  Bridges  : F.J.  Aruodin. 
— The  middle  section  of  the  bridge  is  pivoted  on  to 
cantilever  sections  that  are  pivoted  on  to  piers  or 
supports  and  hang  upon  cables,  chains,  or  rods.  In 
order  to  dispense  with  long  anchoring  chains  for 
balancing  the  oblique  pull  of  the  suspending-chains, 
there  are  outer  bridge-sections  which  are  pivoted  on 
to  the  piers  and  are  hung  from  cables  ; at  the  ends 
of  those  outer  sections  are  vertical  rods  or  cables, 
which  are  anchored  in  the  masonry,  &c.  In  another 
adaptation,  a pier  is  constructed  for  supporting  the 
middle  girder  bridge  or  section  at  its  one  end,  the 
other  and  inner  end  being  secured  to  the  pivoted 
and  suspended  cantilever  section. 

937. — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Drawing- 
squares  : M.  S.  Excell. — Batters  and  slopes  may  be 
set  out  by  means  of  a sheet,  made  of  celluloid  or 
some  such  material,  wherein  is  cut  a series  of  slits. 
A pencil  can  be  drawn  through  the  slits  for  marking 
lines  that  will  make  the  angles  desired  with  the 
base. 

942.— A Lifting-Jack  : J.  C.  Crellin.— For  deal- 
ing with  portions  of  machinery,  as,  for  instance, 
tramcar  motor  armatures,  is  provided  a truck 
which  will  run  underneath  the  car,  and  carries  a 
ram-cylinder,  a hand-pump,  a supply  tank,  and  an 
outlet-valve  through  which  water  will  flow  back 
into  the  tank  ; otherwise,  a telescopical  ram  i3  em- 
ployed, having  a plunger  and  a sliding  cylinder. 

946.— A Support  for  Electrical  Lamps  : G. 
Stevenson  and  IV.  H.  Farnsworth. — For  an  incan- 
descent lamp  an  insulating-block  is  screwed  on  to  a 
spring  with  three  holes  that  slide  upon  and  grip  a 
stretched  carrying-wire  of  steel  ; in  the  block  is  a 
hole  for  the  flexible  conductors  of  the  lamp-holder 
which  are  clipped  on  to  the  block.  In  another  form 
two  springs  hold  the  block,  one  of  which  has  two 
bends  that  press  against  the  one  side  of  the  wire 
whereby  the  support  can  be  adjusted  sidewavs,  and 
the  other  has  two  bends  and  two  notched  ends  that 
press  against  the  wire  from  the  opposite  side. 

977- — Flooring  : C.  IF.  Matthews. — A flooring  for 
which  many  convenient  and  serviceable  properties 
are  claimed,  is  composed  of  an  admixture,  to  be 
applied  as  a cement,  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 
measure  of  fine  or  granulated  iron  slag,  cork,  saw- 
dust, and  Portland,  Roman,  or  some  kindred  cement 
in  a dry  state,  to  be  wetted  just  before  it  is  used. 

1,044.— A Fuel-Economiser  : J.  Welch  and 
D.  Sanderson. — The  contrivance  consists  of  a row 
of  separate  bars,  each  of  which  can  be  readily 
removed,  that  are  placed  horizontally  above  the 
bottom  bars  and  between  the  front  bars  of  the 
grate,  two  end  plates,  recessed  so  as  to  take  the 
bars,  are  interposed  between  each  pair  of  the 
ordinary  front  bars,  and  one  extra  bar  is  mounted 
upon  each  pair  of  the  end  plates.  At  the  top,  on 
the  right  side,  a conical  boss  retains  the  correspond- 
ing extra  bar  with  a spiral  spring,  curved  recesses 
or  slots  hold  the  lower  bars.  The  extra  bars  for  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  are  detachably  mounted  in 
holes  in  bearers  whereof  the  back  ends  lie  upon  the 
grate  and  the  front  ends  are  hooked  over  the  lowest 
fixed  bar. 

1,058.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Incan- 
descent burners  : J.  H.  Sheldrake.— In  order  to 
protect  the  lower  end  of  the  mantle,  as  well  as  to 


afford  means  of  easily  cleaning  the  head  of  the 
burner,  both  the  support  of  the  mantle  and  the 
mantle-guard  with  the  chimney-holder  attached  to 
it  are  mounted  upon  a detachable  tube  which  is 
secured  to  the  head  of  the  burner  with  a bayonet  or 
other  adjustment. 

1,070.— Treatment  of  Sewage  : W.  D.  Scott- 
Moncrieff. — For  distributing  liquids  evenly  over  the 
upper  surfaces  of  filter-beds  as  used  in  a system  of 
bacterial  treatment,  and  over  similar  large  areas,  is 
employed  a middle  rotatory  pipe  that  communicates 
with  a horizontal  pipe  carried  upon  a girder  that 
revolves,  upon  rollers,  around  the  former  pipe,  each 
section  of  the  latter  pipe  has  a discharge  opening 
fitted  with  a regulating  sliding  cover  which  has  an 
inlet  and  discharge  ports  ; the  liquid  is  conveyed 
from  the  covers  into  a trough  formed  along  the 
upper  portion  of  the  horizontal  pipe  and  thence 
into  the  filter  bed  or  other  area. 

1,096.— Lamps  for  the  Extraction  of  Sewer- 
Gas  : J.  E.  Webb. — The  head  of  a street-lamp 
which  is  adapted  for  that  purpose  has  a base-plate 
resting  on  frames  upon  the  lamp-post  with  grooved 
frames  or  rods  upon  a ring  that  carries  a hinged 
hood,  the  hood  is  to  be  clamped  on  to  an  asbestos 
packing-ring  bolted  to  the  ring  and  flanged  so  as  to 
engage  over  a flange  of  the  ring,  the  forked  terminal 
of  the  hood  will  engage  with  the  arm  of  the  post 
when  it  is  turned  over. 

1,108. — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Stoves 
AND  Grates  : C.  McCollum  and  J.  McKinlay. — 
For  promoting  the  economy  of  fuel  is  devised  a 
chamber  made  of  metal  and  shaped  as  a wedge, 
having  openings  pierced  through  its  ends  and  sides, 
or  its  front  alone  ; the  openings  are  intended  for 
the  deposit  in  them  of  lumps  of  coal,  gum,  dross, 
&c.,  and  the  chamber  is  to  be  put  into  the  firegrate. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  16. 

Royal  Institution. — Sir  Robert  Ball  on  11  The  Nebular 
Theory."  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.—  Conversazione. 
9 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  17. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Hamilton. 

Wednesday,  May  21. 

Builders'  Foremen  and.  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ Buried  Treasure  : some  Traditions,  Records, 
and  Facts."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  22. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Country  meeting,  at  Cam- 
bridge. Reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  on  “ Con- 
temporary British  Sculpture."  I.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Annual  general 
meeting,  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  and 
statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet  for  thfe  twelve 
months  ending  December  31,  1901.  The  announcement  of 
the  election  of  new  Council  will  also  be  made  at  this 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  23. 


York-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  42/.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. 

Crayford-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  27/.  ios.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  1 /. 

Dalmeny-av.,  i.g.r.’s  40/.,  u.t.  17J  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.  1 os 

Kensington. — Stanford-rd.,  i.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  30  yrs., 

g.r.  nil 

Kilburn.— Canterbury-rd.,  i.g.r.  18/.,  u.t.  57$  yrs., 

g.r.  2/. 

By  Robinson  & Sons. 

Milton-next-Gravesend,  Kent.— 15  and  16,  Nor- 

folk-rd.,  fi,  w.r.  40/.  6s 

Swanscombe,  Kent.— 14,  Albert-ter.  (S.),  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  2I.  2s.  6d.,  y.r.  22/. 

By  Weatherall  & Green. 
Camberwell. — Wilby-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  28/.  10s.,  rever- 
sion in  33  yrs 

Grove-lane,  f.g.r.  61.  10s.,  reversion  in  33  yrs.  .. 

May  6.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Camberwell  Gate.  — Walworth-rd.,  The  Rock 

p.-h.,  f.g.r.  20I.,  reversion  in  21^  yrs 

Walworth-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in 


Empress-st.,  f.g.r’s  22/.  ios.,  reversion  in  21J 

yrs : 

Regent’s  Park.— 13,  Eton-st.,  u.t.  594  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  38/. 

Hornsey. — 245,  Wightman-rd.,  u.t.  S24  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  y.r.  38/. 

By  Chas.  Canev. 

Bermondsey. — 41,  Drummond-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

2.1.,  w.r.  41/.  12s 

331  and  333,  Southwark-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r. 

nl.  4s.,  y.r.  81 1.  T2S 

Camberwell.— 32,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  42/. 

By  Gillow  & Co. 

Bloomsbury. — 29,  Gordon-sq.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

5^.  P 

East  Molesey,  Surrey. — Wolsey-rd.,  Camden 

House  and  oa.  3 r.  18  p.,  f.,  p 

By  J.  & W.  Johnson  & Co. 

Manor  Park. — 211  to  221  (odd),  Sherrard-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  156/. 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith.— 32  to  46  (even),  Great  Church- 

lane,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.,  w.r.  327/.  12s 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 2,  Blomfield-villas,  f.,  y.r.  70/. 
By.  C.  & F.  Rutley. 

Hockley,  Essex. — Marsh  Farm,  255  a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f. 
Mile  End  Road.— Globe  Wharf,  i.g.r.  52/.  ios., 

u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.  

Brompton. — 52  to  58  (even),  St.  Oswald’s-rd.,  u.t. 

. . 73l  y^.,  g.r.  32/.,  y.r.  177/.  

Upper  Caterham,  Surrey. — Main-rd.,  freehold 

building  land,  10  a.  1 r.  jop 

High-st.  two  plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. — High-st.,  two  plots  of 

building  land,  f. 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Strand.— 7,  Burleigh-st.  (S),  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  15I., 

y.r.  120/. 

St.  George’s  East.— 32  to  42  (even),  John-st.,  f., 

w.r.  132/.  12s 

Holloway.— 219,  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ros..  y.r.  44/ 

240,  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r. 

42/. 

By  J.  J.  Hill  & Weaver  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Nortbfleet,  Kent. — The  Rosherville  Hotel,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  y.r.  70/. 

May  7. — By  Beard  & Son. 

Notting  Hill.— 125,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  65/ 

Fulham. — 1S2,  Wandsworth  Bridge-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r, 
65^ 


Surveyors'  Institution. - 
Excursions. 


-Country  meeting,  Cambridge. 


.£2,350 

1,405 

630 

2,575 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  30.— By  William  Weatherhead  (at 
Keighley). 

Glasburn,  Yorks. — Leys  Laithe  Farm,  59  a.  o r, 

_ 39  P-»  f- 

Cowling,  Yorks.— Cray  Side  and  Bailden  Farm, 

21  a.  1 r.  31  p.,  f.  

Pond  Hill  Farm,  28  a.,  f.  

By  Bellamy  & Co.  (at  Putney). 

Putney.  — Lower  Richmond-rd.,  Stockhurst  Vrlto 

and  Niton  House,  f.,  e.r.  96/. 

6 and  18,  Werter-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  15?  e r 

95/- 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

West  Bromwich,  Staffs. — 117,  119,  121,  and  123, 
Beeches-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  y.r.  83/.' 

May  1.— By  Hards  & Bradly  (at  Maidstone)’ 
Marden,  Kent. — Three  freehold  enclosures,  19  a.- 


By  Wm.  Weston  (at  Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge,  Middx.— 4,  5,  and  6,  Waterloo-rd.,  f., 
w.r.  31/.  

May  5.— By  Blake  & Carpenter. 
Shirley,  Surrey.— Oaks-rd.,  a block  of  freehold 
building  land,  17  a 

By  T.  D.  Peacey. 

Holloway.— Hampden-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion  in 

66  yrs 

Camden  Town.— North  Villas,  i.g.r.  22I.,  u.t.  6ol 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil ...^ 

South  Villas,  i.g.r.’s  22/.,  u.t.  6oi  yrs.,  g.r!  nil". 
South  Villas,  i.g.r.  22/.,  u.t.  6o£yrs.,  g.r.  il. " 
St.  Paul’s-rd.,  i.g.r.  20I.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .. 

Kings-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  38/.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

Holloway.— \ork-rd.,  i.g.r.  35/.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 


5»£5°i 


By  Horne  & Co. 

Belgravia. — Elizabeth-st.,  The  Royal  Oak  p.-h., 

i.g.r.  60/. , u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  5s.  

By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 
Paddington.— 24,  South  Wharf-rd.,  u.t.  19J  yrs., 

g.r.  5I.,  y.r.  38/. 

By  A.  Preece  & Son. 

City-rd.— 27,  Fairbank-st.,  u.t.  45A  yrs.,  g.r, 

61.  ios.,  y.r.  55/. 

Kentish  Town.— 4,  Hadley-st.,  u.t.  56I  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  30/. - 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. — Eleanor  Cross-rd.,  free- 
hold building  land,  5 a.  3 r.  3 p 

Enfield.— 28  to  30  (even),  Churchbury-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

109A  4s 

By  Windrum  & Cleave. 
Bromley-by-Bow. — 1 and  3,  Blackthorn-st.,  f., 

w.r.  64/.  15s 

29,  30,  31,  35,  and  36,  Tidey-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

159/.  1 8s • • - 

Poplar. — 1 to  5,  Norfolk-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  22 1., 

w.r.  144/.  6s 

Plaistow. — 7 to  17  (odd),  Abbey-st.,  part  freehold 
and  part  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  w.r.  1207.  18s. . . 

By  Wootton  & Green. 
Westminster.— 10,  12,  and  14,  St.  Ann’s-lane,  f., 

w.r.  447.  4s 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Kingston,  Surrey.— 196,  King’s-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  67.,  y.r.  3o7. 

May  8. — By  Drivers  (Holloway). 
Southgate. — Enfield-rd.,  a freehold  residence,  y.r. 

367.  

Reservoir-rd,  Torquay  Villa,  f.,  e.r.  247 

Finsbury  Pk. — 12,  St.  Thomas’-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  67.,  y.r.  407. 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
•Oxford-st.— No.  193  (S),  area  936  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  325/. 
4,  5,  and  6,  Ramilies-st.  (warehouses),  area 

1,524  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  1507.  

■ Ramilies-st.,  The  Marlborough  Inn,  a freehold 

rental  of  no7.,  reversion  in  17  yrs.  

Stanmore,  Middlesex. — Stanmore  Hill,  freehold 

building  land,  10  a.  2 r.  16  p 

By  Folkard  & Hayward. 

-Ealing.— 65,  Mount  Park-rd.,  u.t.  86£  yrs.,  gr. 
127.,  y.r.  8o7.  


£755 
475  1 
195 
155 
285 

560 

1 250  , 
480 

2,3°o  ! 
850' 
3751 
450 

2751 
395 
350  S 

1,694 

3.25S  i 

2.37S 
830  j 

1.340  j 
910 
395 
130 

2.352 

405 

200  I 
1,470 

565  j 

295  | 

950 

710 
1.470 ; 
740 
575 1 

550  j 

320 

590 

9,550 

5, coo 
5, coo 

950 


By  A.  & G.  Guiver. 

onfield  Wash,  Middx. — i and  2,  Freezywater 

Houses  and  1 a.  1 r.  37  p.,  f.,  p 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Holloway.—  51,  St.John’s  Villas,  f.,  e.r.  65/.  .. 
Vood  Green.— 12,  Mayes-rd.,  u.t.  78  vrs..  e.r 

8/.  8s.,  y.r.  42/ . 

iVillesden. — Market-pl. , f.g.r.'s  32/.,  reversion  in 

96J  yrs 

Hendon. — Milton-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  32/.,  reveision  in 

yrs 

. By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Poplar.— 259,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  80/.  .. 
Bow.— 133,  Bow-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  55/. 
Stratford.— 55  to  65  (odd),  Howard’s-rd.,  u.t.  63! 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  10s.,  w.r.  133/.  18s 

! 4°  and  42,  Western-st.,  f.,  w.r.  49/.  8s 

Walthamstow. — 55  and  57,  Cottenham-rd.,  u.t. 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  60/. 

L By  Nott,  Cartwright  & Etches. 
shepherd’s  Bush.— 77,  Sterndale-rd.,  u.t.  8oiyrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  45/. 

Croydon. — 2,  Elmwood-rd.,  area  8,000  ft.  f.,  y.r. 

Peckham.— Dennett's-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  50/.  3s.  6d~j 

reversion  in  51  yrs 

j Dennett's-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  26/.  5s.,  reversion  in  56  yrs. 
Dennett's-rd.,  The  Rising  Sun,  p.-b.,  &c.,  f.g.r. 

10/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs 

New  Malden,  Surrey.—  Penrith-rd.,  Merton 

House,  and  Rosslyn,  f.,  y.r.  60/. 

Pimlico. — 21,  Sussex-st.  (S.),  u.t.  30 yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y.r.  80/ 

; 33,  Moreton-ter.,  u.t.  284  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  47/. 
5 1,  Denbigh-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  90!.  .. 
By  Newbon,  Edwards  & Shephard. 
[Holloway. — 15,  Stock  Orchard-cres. , u.t.  40  yrs., 

I  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  45/. 

! 23  and  25,  Ringcroft-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

y.  r.  74 A 

Kentish  Town.— 3*  to  38  (even),  Willes-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  182/.  os.  3d 

8,  Cathcart-st.,  f.,  w.r.  42/.  18s 

Barnsbury.— 44,  Albion-grove,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I.  1 os.,  e.r.  38 l.  . 

34,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  324  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  46/. 
Caledonian-rd. — No.  293(8.),  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y-r-  63/.  

No.  410  (S.),  u.t.  40*  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  45/. 

No.  480  (S.),  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  100/. 

Canonbury.— 25,  Canonbury  Park  South,  u.t.  34 

yrs.,  g.r.  7 y.r.  50! 

Dalston.— 74,  Graham-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

e. r.  46/.  

Notting  Hill.  — Portobello-rd.,  the  Freemasons' 

Arms  p.-h.,  i.g.r.  75/.,  u.t.  42J  yrs.,  g.r.  25/. . . 
Stoke  Newington.— 80  to  86  (even),  Oldfield-rd., 

u.t.  73^  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  y.r.  112/.  

Clapham.— 44,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/.  

Kew,  Surrey.— 230,  Kew-rd.,  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.,  y.r.  100 1 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Croydon. — St.  James's-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land, 

Dominion-rd.,  building  land,  area  14,880  ft.  f. .. 
Kennington.  — 47,  Lower  Kennington-lane,  f., 

e r.  36/. 

Notting  Hill.— 30,  Silchester-ter.  (S),  and  36, 
Mersey-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z.  6s.,  w.r. 

71/.  10s 

Brockley. — Holdenby-rd .,  i.g.r. ’s  28/.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g r.  8 l. 

By  William  Stevens. 

New  Barnet,  Herts.— Victoria-rd.,  Lome  Villa, 

f-.  

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Homerton.  — 140,  Ballance-rd.,  u.t.  57J  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  39/.  . 

Bethnal  Green. — 85,  Roman-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  10s. 

2,  Vivian-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  37 1.  14s 

10,  12,  and  22,  Cranbrook-rd.,  f,  w.r.  72/.  6s.  ... 
269  and  271,  Globe-rd.,  and  ia,  Burnbam-sq., 

f.  w.r.  74/.  2s ...’ 

5 to  8,  Burnham-sq  , f.,  w.r.  71  (.  10s  

7 and  8,  Sugar  Loaf-walk,  f.,  w.r.  52/.  

170,  170A,  172,  and  174,  Green-st.  (S),  with  yard, 

stabling,  &c.,  in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  198/.  

9i  Tagg-st.,  f.,  w.r.  27 1.  6s 

24,  25,  and  26,  Braemar-st.,  f.,  w.r.  72/.  16s.  . . 

31,  Moss-st.,  f.,  w.r.  27/.  6s 

13,  Granby-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26/.  

277  and  279,  Old  Ford-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  65/.  

193,  Roman-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  30/.  

Old  Ford-rd.,  &c.-,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs. 
Old  Ford-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in  45 


yrs. 


£1,360 


Victoria  Park. — 104  to  116  (even),  Bonner-rd.,  u.t. 

yrs-,  g-r.  35/.,  y.r.  22 il.  

Old  Ford. — 1 and  3,  Cranbrook-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  48/.  2s.  

May  9. — By  Geo.  Fitt  & Co. 
Clerkenwell.— 14  and  16,  Northampton-rd.,  u.t. 

27  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  85/.  . . _ 

14  and  15,  Vineyard-gdns.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  5s.,  y.r.  60/. 

By  Jones  Son  & Day. 

Hoxton. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Liverington-pl.,  f.,  r. 

46/.  16s 

Wimbledon.— 134,  Gladstone-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  32/ 

127,  Pelhain-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  w.r. 

20/.  16s 

Poplar.— 1,  Buxton-ter.,  u.t.  764  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  36/.  8s 

By  May  & Rowden. 

Edgware-rd.  — 1 to  4,  Newnham-st.,  f.,  p 

Newnham-st.,  Tne  Victory,  p.-h.,  perpetual 

f.g.r.  24/. 

By  Parsons  & Townsend. 
Wimbledon.— 71  and  72,  High-st.  (S.),  f./y.r.  130/. 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 
Bishopsgate-st.  Without.— No.  113,  also  the  Lord 
Nelson  p.-h.,  improved  rental  of  85/.  for 

37  yrs 

Finsbury. — 39,  Scrutton-st.,  f.,  y.r.  40/. 

Clapton.— 74  to  80  (even),  Overbury-st.,  u.t.  76 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  122/.  4s 


£820 

835 


By  Towers,  Ellis  & Co. 

Bayswater.— 53,  Chepstow-pl.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  e.r.  115/.  

Enfield.— Birkbeck-rd.,  f.g.r.  36/." 'reversion' ‘in 
77  yrs 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Paddington.— 7,  Elgin-av.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

t y*r.  65^.  710 

Kilburn.— 12,  Quev-rd.,f,y.r.  60 1 900 

Brompton.— 14,  Wharfcdale-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/->  y.r.  50/.  460 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Finsbury  Park.— 123,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  xo l.  ios.,  e.r.  75/. _ 800 

By  Wiltshire  & Thurgood. 

Commercial-rd.  East.— No.  538  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  50/...  950 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent;  av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &r. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

Facing  Stocks  .... 

Shippers  

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Farebam  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  .. 

Do.,  Bullnose 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


> per  r,ooo  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  dep6t. 


4 6 


Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers. . 16  o o „ ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  „ 1, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ ,,  ■ ■ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ■>  n 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ■ ■ >> 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  >■  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,|  11  >1 

T wo  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  11  11 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  •• 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 Per  yardi  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 6 ° ,,  u 

Best  Portland  Cement  ...  ....  31  o per  ton,  delivered. 
Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ■■ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  iu  blocks 


: per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 6 

Grinshill  ,,  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 

Red  Mansfield  .,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d, 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


n ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

f|  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

’ slabs  (random  si  zes) 

, ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hoplon  Wood  (H*rd  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


9i  ..  .. 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depOt. 

24  .1  »• 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

SLATES. 

in-  «n.  £ s.  d. 

2oXiobestblueBangor..i2  o oper  1000 of X20oatry.dep. 

„ best  seconds  „ 11  xo  o „ „ 

16X  8 best  ,,  6 17  6 ,,  ,, 

20  X xo  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  7 6 ,,  „ 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 50  ,,  ,, 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ... . 13  10  o „ „ 

16  X 8 ,,  ,,  7 10  o ,,  ,, 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o ,,  ,, 

16x8  „ „ 600  „ ,, 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . ..  4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles  3 ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o x6  o o 

Deals:  best  3 bjr  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o „ ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  ...  8 10  o 9 10  o 

• in  by  44  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  8 o o 9 o o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

fin 1 o o ,, 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in . 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in. by  gin.  x6  xo  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14  0 0 15  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  xx  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  _. ..  17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in IS  ° ° 16  10  0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 131°  0 14  x°  0 

Battens - 1100  12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 1210  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o o 

Battens xo  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

,,  ,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens 1100  12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,1  ti  11  3 ln-  by  9 in.  12  o o 1300 

„ ,,  „ battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o 0 *8  0 0 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  .........  o 10  o 100 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  040 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  ° 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ 023  0 2 0 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  ° ° 74  ° 0 8 

Jin.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 9 0 011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ° o 10  o x o 

Teak,  per  load  16  0 0 20  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 0 3 ° 036 

Prepared  Flooring — ^er  square, 

x in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot 013  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0 13  ® 0 *7  ° 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0 x5  . 0 1 0 0 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shoi.: ° ° 12  6 

\Sec  also  next  page. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  dc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

A pplication 
to  be  in 

'Municipal  Buildings,  Fire  Station,  Public  Baths,  Ac. 

July  16 
Sep.  16 

250L,  150L,  lOOf 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  Workhouse 

School,  Launer,  near  Redrutli  

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Maesteg,  Wales 

Chalet,  Pittville  Park  

Additions  to  School,  Boconuoc,  Cornwall 

Children  a Homes,  Ashby-road  

Police  Residence,  Cricklade,  Wilts 

Cottage,  HartsluU ... 

Strong  Room,  Kcudal  

'Road-making,  &c.,  in  Blomfleld-road 

Additions  to  Masonic  Hall,  Killinchy,  Ireland  ... 

Cottage,  Pear  Tree-road,  Chopwell,  Durham 

Business  Premises,  Chopwell,  Durham 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Coppul),  Lancs 

Farm  Buildings,  Illogan,  Cornwall 

Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

Additions  to  Drill  Shed  and  Armoury  

Pavilion  at  Lunatic  Asylum,  Beverley  

Car  Sued  

Villa,  Auchterderran,  Cardeuden,  N.B .. 

Business  Premises,  Bargoed,  Wales 

Baths  and  Library,  York -road  

House,  Aberdare 

Hospital,  Foxhall,  Birstall,  Yorks  

Church  Institute  and  School,  Crook.  Durham 

Lodge,  Little  Chester  Recreation  Ground  

House,  Carnforth  

House,  Dacre- terrace,  Londonderry 

Additions  to  Church,  Aber,  near  Caerphilly  

School,  Lecture  Hall.  Ac.,  Grange-over-Sands 

Six  Houses,  Nethertteld,  Kendal  

| Alterations  to  Workhouse  

I Additions  to  Workhouse,  Stapleton 

Additions  to  Junction  Hotel,  Bargoed  

Lodge,  Entrance  Gates,  Ac.,  Parkinson-laue  

I Infirmary,  Ac 

j*Border  Beatings,  Ac " 

•Sewer  Works  in  Hawthorn  and  Beechwood- roads 

Additions  to  Schools,  Rawusley  

Paving  and  Making-up  Roads  " 

•Hot-water  Supply  at  Isolation  Hospital,  Stonebridge 
Painting,  Ac.,  casual  Wards, |Mackitn-street,  W.C. 

Electric  Car  sued  and  Offices  ut  Hyde-road 

*600  Creosoled  .Sleepers  " 

Making-up  Roads  " 

Hospital  Buildings,  Serpentine-rd.,  West  Hartlepool 

•Fire  Engine  Station,  Ac 

Underpinning  at  Asylum 

’Extension  of  Darlington  Hospital  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Hospital,  akirbeck  

•Sewer  Works  in  Hove  Villas,  Ac 

, Infant  School  at  St.  Johu  s-road  

1 Supply  of  Portland  Cement  

Cleansing,  Painting,  aud  Repairs  of  Is  Schools  .” 

Thirteen  .Miles  Iron  Mains,  Ac 

Paving  sides  of  Roads  . ...  .. 

•New  Schools  at  Montague  and  Uoundsfieid-roads 

Engineering  Works  at  Workhouse  

’New  Laundry,  Boiler  House,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse 

Lodge,  House  of  Recovery,  Carlisle  

Chimney,  Audeushaw,  Lancs 

‘Erection  of  Houses,  Bromley,  Kent 

•Excavation  and  Removal  of  Cnalk,  Wallington  * 

1J  Shops  In  Old  Kent-road  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Eingston-OD-Thamos  Guardians  . 

Cheltenham  Corporation  

Mr.  J.  B.  Forte8cue 

Watford  Union 

Standing  Joint  Committee  

Nuneaton  U.D.C 

Messrs.  Moser  A Sons 

Borough  of  Hammersmith  


Castleblauey  (Ireland)  Guardians 

Bootle  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Visiting  Committee 

Nelson  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Bowhill  Coal  Co.,  Ltd 


Leeds  Corporation 

Cwmamau  Coal  Co 

Uakwell  Hospital  Board  .. 

Rev.  J.  King  

Derby  corporation  

Dr.  Jackson 

Mr.  R.  N.  Anderson 


Mr.  J.  Richmond  

Bridlington  Guardians,., 
Bristol  Guardians 


Halifax  Corporation 

Axbridge  (Somt.)  Guardians 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Horusey  U.D.C 

Cannock  (Staffs)  School  Board 

Borough  of  Camberwell 

Willesden  U.D.C 

St.  Giles  A Bloomsbury  Guardians 

Manchester  Corporation 

Acton  U.D.C 

Wood  Green  U.D.C 

Borough  of  Went  Hartlepool  

East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.c 


Darlington  Uosp.  Extension  Com  . 

Boston  U.D.C 

Borough  of  Hove 

Kpping  School  Board  

Hove  corporation  

West  Ham  school  Board  

Langport  R.D.C.  ” 

County  Borough  West  Ham  . 

Kuuiontou  oenool  Board  

Stratford-oQ-Avon  Union  


do. 

Kinnaird  Park  Estate  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ilolmau  A Goodrham  


J.  Kdgell,  Coombcroad,  King3ton-on-Tliame3  

U.  W.  Collins,  Architect,  Walreddon,  Redruth 

W.  B.  Rees,  Architect,  Cardiff  ..  ... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Olllces,  Cheltenham  

W.  Pease,  Solicitor,  Lostwithiel  

C.  1*.  Ayres,  Burvale,  Watford 

C.  S.  Adye,  County  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Trowbridge 

J.  S.  Pickering,  Civil  Engineer,  Couucil  Offices,  Nuneatou 

J.  Stalker.  Architect,  Kendal  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith 

J.  Roblnsou,  Balloo  Mills,  Killinchy  

I).  M.  Spence,  Architect,  Ashmouut,  Shotley  Bridge  

do. 

W.  IF.  Dinslcy,  Architect,  12,  Cloveland-street,  Chorley 

H.  B.  Pauli,  Tehidy  Office,  Camborne 

J.  Keelaghan,  Civil  Engineer,  Ballybay,  uear  Castleblauey  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  

C.  II.  Hebbleth waite,  Architect,  10,  Waterhouse-street,  Halifax. 

R.  Ball,  civil  Engineer,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson 

W.  Williamson,  Architect,  220,  High  street,  Kirkcaldy 

P.  V.  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed 

11.  A.  Chapman,  Architect,  Prudential  Buildings,  Leods  

Smith  A Davis,  Ardhitects,  Aberdare  

J.  W.  Burrows.  Architect.  Biraiall  

Oliver  A Co.,  Architects,  Mosley  street,  Newcastle  ou-Tyne 

J.  Ward,  Civil  Engineer,  Babiugton-lane,  Derby  

J.  Paitinson,  ArcUitect,  Windermere 

J.  M.  Robinson,  C.E.,  Architect,  7.  East  Wall,  Londonderry 

G.  Jones,  21,  Thomas-street,  Aber,  near  Caerphilly 

S,  Shaw,  Architect,  Kendal  

ao. 

S.  Dyer,  Architect,  Bridlington  

J.  J.  Simpson,  St.  Peter  s Hospital,  Bristol  

A.  O.  Evaus,  Architect,  Pontypridd  

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

A.  Powell,  Architect,  Col  lego  Green,  Bristol  

Tne  Council's  Surveyor,  Beckeuham  

Council's  Engineer,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

Bailey  A McConnal,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  

Kngiueer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  s E 

Engineer  to  the  Couucil,  Puolic  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
Guardi  .ns'  Offices,  67,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

General  Manager,  Tramways  Dept.,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.. 

Surveyor  to  cue  Council,  242,  Hign-street,  Acton,  W 

Council's  Surveyor,  Towu  Hall,  Wood  Green  

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  West  H .rtlepool  

Council  s aurveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet  . 

F.  Whitmore,  Architect,  17,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  .....  . 

G.  Gordon  Hoskius,  Court  chambers,  Darlington 

J.  Rowell,  Architect,  Borough  offices,  Boston  

Borough  Surveyor  s Office,  Town  Hall,  Hove  ]... 

Harnugion  A Ley,  05,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  E.C.  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  llove 

li;u  ( in  k’s  Office,  Langport,  Somerset  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C 

Bourd’s  Architect,  99,  (,'nurch-street,  Lower  Edmonton 

C.  Smith  A Son,  Architects,  104,  Friar-street,  Roading  

do. 

Oliver  A Dodgshun,  Architects,  Carlisle  * 

Burton  A Percival,  Archts.,  150,  Stamford-st.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

W . Prebble,  Architect,  Kinnaird  Park,  Bromley,  Kent  

Warren  A Stupart,  Architects,  385,  Green-lanes,  N 

Holman  A Goodrham,  G,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C'.... 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


<lc. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  22 


May  23 
ao. 
do. 
dc. 
do. 

May  24 
do. 

May  2G 


May  23 
May  29 


June  17 
No  Uaoc 
do. 


do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

* Clerk  of  Works  ... 

East  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  

Manchester  Corporation 

Leicester  Corporation  

' Clerk  of  Works  ...  

Assistant  (Borough  Engin  ers’ Office) .. 

Architects  Assistant . 

31.  per  week „ ,,, 

Si?8' p”  '™11 <!>. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Prepared  Flooring-  Per  square 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and  ^ S* 

matched o 11  6 o 11  6 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched 0 I3  g Q g 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  7 1’ 

Compound  Girders  „ , , * l 2 9 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  7 7 0 8 17  6 

nary  sections  o 

Flitch  Plates  ....  I l 6 f >7  6 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  StanchYottV.  15  ° 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  d x. 


Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

'"common  Gars f * f *■  * 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  5 

merchant  quality  8 s o a ,, 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  10  10  o . 5 

Mild  Steel  Bars g 0 0 Q IQ 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  9 10  o 

1 » galvanised 16  o o ... 

( And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black.—  s ' 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 1Q  0 o 

»*  „ to  24  g 1:00  ... 

cl  ’’  T . t0.*6S 12  IO  O . . . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi-  • 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  iS  o . . . 

» >1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

’*  ” 26 « *4  5 0 - - . 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

METALS. 

Iron — Per  ton,  in  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o ... 

>1  11  26  g 18  o o ■ • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - • ■ 

■»  ..  26  g 1450  • - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..  12  o o ... 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

».  1.  26  g 14  5 o - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


May  17,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued) 
LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  7 6 

Pipe  in  coils  14  17  6 

Soil  Pipe 17  7 6 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  xo  o 

Silesian  24  o o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  010 

Thin  o 1 i* 

j Copper  nails o 1 i} 

1!  Brass— 

I!  Strong  Sheet..  — 0011 

Thin  ,,  011 

1 Tin— English  Ingots 013$ 

. Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 6} 

Tinmen's  ,,  00  84 

Blowpipe  „ o o 10 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd.  ,,  ,, 

21  oz.  thirds 3id.  „ „ 

,,  fourths ....  3d.  ,,  ,, 

26  oz.  thirds 4^d.  ,,  ,, 

„ fourths  4d.  ,,  „ 

oz.  thirds 5^d.  ,,  „ 

,,  fourths  5d.  „ „ 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d.  ,,  ,, 

m 21  4d.  „ „ 

| Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  2d.  ,,  ,, 

A ..  2jd.  „ 

i ■>  it  aid-  n >1 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

,,  |,  „ in  barrels „ o 2 9 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 2 11 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 2 10 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels o 211 

,,  1,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 x 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 8 

,,  in  drums ,,  o 2 10 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  10 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o xo 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Vamish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  . . . o 12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size o 10 

Eest  Black  Japan o 16 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 

Brunswick  Black o 8 

Berlin  Black o 16 

Knotting o 10 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o 10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

CROYDON. — Detached  house,  Dingwall-avenue.  Mr. 
A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon.  Quanti- 
ties by  the  architect : — 

Hanscomb  & Smith  £1,385  I Smith  ?r  Son £1,178 

Worsfold  & Sons 1,375  J-  Hcri  xcks x,i75 

E.  J.  Saunders  1,280  | Huntley  Bros 1,175 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  1,275  I Akers  & Co 1,17° 

D.  W.  Barker 1,185  Pearson  & Co 1,120 

S.  Hart 1, x 80  | W.  Potter*  ........  1,075 


HARRINGTON  (Cumberland).— For  alterations,  &c.' 
to  a dwelling-house  at  Harrington,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Rutherford.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Scott  & Co.,  architects  and 
surveyors,  Victoria-buildings,  Workington  : — 

Building. — B.  Hyde,  Westfield,  Wor- 
kington*  

Joinery. — H.  Graham,  Harrington*  . 

Slating. — Lythgoe  & Sons,  Working 


Plumbing. — D.  M.  Walker,  Working 


Plastering . — J Lawson,  Workington* 
Painting.—].  Pratt,  Harrington* 


£214 


18  5 


£441  13  4 


LEICESTER.— New  shop  for  Mr.  W.  Skillington, 
Humberstone-gate,  Leicester.  Messrs.  Everard  & Pick, 
architects,  Leicester  : — 

Johnson  & Son  ..  .£1,435 
Kellett  & Son....  1,433 
Clarke  & Garrett . 1,387 
Moss  & Sons, 

Ltd 1.353 


Thomas  Herbert.  £1,350 
Hutchinson  & 

Son  1,330 

A.  & W. Chambers  1,330 
Herbert  & Sons. . 1,205 


LONDON.  — For  the  reconstruction  of  Rosemary 
Branch  Bridge,  Shoreditch,  over  the  Regent's  Ca-al,  for 
the  London  County  Council  : — 

Pethick  Bros.  £17,700  o o I Grifliths& Co  £to,86i  8 8 
Mayoh&Haley  16,993  4 3 I M.  Dinnie  ..  10,814  3 4 
Mowlem  & Co.  12,439  *9  1 I W i 1 k in  s o n 
G.  K.Waghorn  11,960  19  1 | Bros.*  ....  9,985  o o 

Fasey  & Sons  11,067  *4  8 | 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop  and 
premises,  106,  Brompton-road,  S.W.  Messrs.  Blangy  & 
Van  Baars,  architects  and  surveyors,  12,  Southampton- 
buildings,  W.C.  : — 

Charles  Rogers,  High-road,  Chiswick* £294 


LOWESTOFT. — For  work  at  the  premises  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  London-road, 
Lowestoft.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect  and 
Diocesan  Surveyor,  Norwich  : — 


Chapman 

Son  

C.  R.  Cole  .. 
J.  S.  Smith  .. 


£1,409 


G.  Elsey  . 
Boddy  & Si 
Youngs  & Son 
J.  Ashby  


£1,300  18  1 

.275  18 


MARKET  HARBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  the 
new  cattle  market,  for  Market  Harborough  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Coales,  A.M. Inst. C.E., 
Bank-chambers,  Market  Harborough  : — 

Contract  No.  3. 

G.  Martin  £5,786 

E.  Dexter 5,623 

Goodman  & Murkett  5,597 

Brown  & Sons 5,585 

G.  Henson 5,585 

W.  W.  Brown 5,537 

Herbert  & Sons  ....  5,497 
J.  Main 5,468 


Hacksley  Bros £5,447 

Richardson  & Son  ..  5,419 

J.  Wingrove 5,395 

G.  H.  Eastwood 5,311 

T.  Hickman,  Market 
Harborough*  ....  5,225 
Co-opeiative  Builders  5,167 
" Wright 


C.  V 


[Architect’s  estimate  £5,107.] 


NEWENDEN  (Kent).— For  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  at  the  White  Hart  inn,  for  Messrs.  Edwin  Finn  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Lydd.  Mr.  Thurlow  Finn,  architect,  High- 
street,  Guildford,  Surrey : — 

D.  & G,  Keeler  £488  7 6 1 A.  Comport, 

F.  W.  Parker  ..  458  o o|  Northiam*  ..£430  o o 


TRAWCLIFFE  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  n house 
for  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tudor,  C.E.,  Burlington-crescent, 
Goole : — 

F.  Backhouse,  Jeflerson-street,  Goolef  ..  £212  10 


SANDWICH.  — For  alterations  to  sewage  disposal 
works,  Ash,  for  the  Eastry  Rural  District  Council  :— 
Denne  & Son,  Deal £2,000 


WIGAN.— For  the  erection  of  a church,  Standish- 
gate.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon,  architect,  Trevelyan-buildings, 
Manchester : — 

Wilson  & Co.,  Caroline-street,  Wigan* £4,99° 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 

f Recommended  for  acceptance. 

NEW  SCHOOL  (Ensham-street  site,  Mitcham-road, 
Tooting).— The  Board  of  Education  have  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  a school  on  the  Ensham-street  site,  Mitcham- 
road,  Tooting,  to  provide  accommodation  for  900  children, 
upon  which  site  three  temporary  iron  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  are  nowin  use.  The  provision  of  a manual 
training  centre  for  twenty  boys  has  also  been  sanctioned  in 
connexion  with  this  school.  Finished  plans  of  a school  to 
accommodate  962  children  (viz.,  boys,  320 ; girls,  320, 
infants,  322),  together  with  the  manual  training  centre, 
were  passed  by  the  Committee  on  October  21,  1901.  ihe 
school  is  a three-story  building,  and  contains  the  following 
accommodation: — Halls:  Boys’,  58  ft.  by  3°  “•  > 8lr‘s  1 
58  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; infants’,  58  ft.  by  30  ft.  Classrooms  . 
Boys',  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  40,  40  i g*rls’,  48,  48.  48,  48,  48, 
40,  40;  infants’,  48,  48,  48,  48,  5°- 4°,  4°-.  Drawing  and 
science  room,  1,247  ft.  area.  Manual  training  centre  for 
20,  with  power  of  extension  to  40.  Heating  by  open  fires 
and  stoves.  A house  for  the  schoolkeeper  is  also  included 
in  the  plans.  Area  of  site,  93,654  square  feet.  Play- 
grounds—area  per  child  : Boys,  about 
girls  and  infants,  about  68  square  feet  • 

Wallis  & Sons  ....  £28,692  17  * H 


> square  feet ; 


Lawrance  & Sons..  27,830 

Simpson  & Son 27,498 

Martin,  Wells,  &Co.  26,966 

Holloway  Bros 26,940 

Garrett  & Son  26,869 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd. ..  26,348 
Stimpson  & Co 26,130 


F.  & H.  F.  Higgs..  £26,120 

Lathey  Bros 26,081 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 26,071 

J.  Carmichael 25,962 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  25,600 

J.  & M.  Patrick 25,549 

Lorden  & Son*  ....  25,522 


ADAPTATION  OF  BUILDING  for  Residential 
School  for  Blind  Boys  (Linden-lodge,  Wandsworth  Corn- 

Hooper  & Son  - .£5,634  I W.  i Hammond  ..£3,640  o 

General  Builders,  J.  Carmichael.. ..  3.59°  o 

Ltd 4,354  o | Lathey  Bros 3,563  ° 

Marsland  & Sons  4,020  o I Garrett  oc  Son  ..  3,4>5  0 

J.  & C.  Bowver. . 3,694  o | E.  Triggs  3>412  0 

J.  & M.  Patrick..  3,657  o 


ADDITIONAL  CLOAKROOMS  (Caledonian-road 
School,  Islington) : — 

L-  Green £237  I Stevens  Bros £209 

Williams  & Sons  ....  233  | Marchant  & Hirst*  ..  197 


ALTERATIONS  TO  CLASSROOMS  IN  GIRLS 
DEPARTMENT  (Monteith-road  School,  Old  Ford- 
road)  : — 

T.  H.  Jackson 
Stevens  Bros.  . 

J.  T.  Robey 


Bruce,  Croom,  & 
Co. . . . 


£285 

0 

0 

W.  Martin  .... 

n 

0 

278 

0 

0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

0 

o 

262 

0 

Shurmur  & Sons 

252 

0 

Ltd 

225 

n 

o 

241 

0 

0 

G.  Barker 

London  School 

10 

0 

237 

6 

10 

Furniture  Co.* 

216 

xo 

0 

DIVIDING  ROOM  B in  each  Department  by  glazed 
partition,  Deal-street  School,  Mile  End  New  Town  : 


T.  H.  Jackson £675 

London  School  Fur- 
niture Co 592 

Willinxtt  & Sons  ..  480 

J.  T.  Robey  463 

Bruce,  Croom,  & 

Co 440 


Marchant  & Hirst  £395 

Johnson  & Co 388  1 

General  Builders, 

Ltd 347 

A.  J.  Sheffield  ....  336 

Vigor  & Co.* 329 


DRAINAGE  AND  SANITARY  WORKS  (Viltoria- 
place  School,  Barnsbury)  : — 


Johnson  & Co.  £3,262  16 
T.  Cruwys  . . 3,248 

Killingback  & 

Co 3,160 

Marchant  & 

Hirst  3,156 

G.  Neal 3, 107 

R P.  Beattie  . 3,002 


Stevens  Bros.  £2,996 
McCormick  & 

Sons  2.080 

Lawrance 

Sons  

Williams  & Son  2,782 
Will  mot  t 
Sons*  .. 


2,879 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  (North  wold-road  New 
School) : — 

Vaughan  & Brown, 

Ltd.  1 £489 

Comyn,  Ching,  & 

Co.,  Ltd 412  1 

Drake  & Gorham, 

Ltd 392 

Watson  & Co 372  1 


Lund  Bros.  & Co . . £368 
Rashleigh,  Phipps, 

& Co 368 

Marshall  & Woods  322 

Wells  & Co 314 

J.  C.  Christie*  ....  310 


EXTERNAL  STAIRCASE  AND  BRIDGE  to  the 
Manual  Centre,  and  other  works  (Cu'loden  - street 
School,  Brunswick-road)  : — 

Grover  & con  £519  I F.  Bull  £424 

T.  H.  Jackson 496  F.  & F.  J.  Wood  355 

Lawrance  & Sons  ....  480  | 


Willmott&  Sons £557 

T.  H.  Jackson 477 

Dearing  & Son  475 

Bruce,  Croom,  & Co. . . 458 
Barrett  & Power 429 


F.  Bull £4 

G.  Barker  a< 

W.  Martin  ....  .... 

A.  J.  Sheffield* 33 


395 


HEATING  WORKS 

Hoxton  : — 

Cannon  & Sons ....  £243  o 

G.  Davis 2to  o 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd 177  o 

R.  Clatke  162  o 

J.  Esson 148  10 


(St.  John's-road  School, 


J.  & F.  May 

I Duffield  & Sons  . . 
j G.  & E.  Bradley*  . 


LAUNDRY  CENTRE  (Ancona-road  School,  Plum- 


W.  Downs  £1,857 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  1,847 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  1,721 

Wallis  & Sons 1,684 

Bulled  & Co 1,674 

Garrett  & Sons  ....  2,657 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  1,597 


Mitchell  & Son  ....£1,595 
Marsland  & Sons  ..  1,563 

Kirk  & Randall  .. ..  1,529 

E.  Triggs 1,526 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  ....  1,514 

Tohnson  & Co 1,508 

T.  D.  Leng*  1,487 


PARTITIONS  IN  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS’ DEPART- 
MENTS (Stanley-street  School,  Deptford)  : — 

G.  Kemp £1,250  I General  Builders, 


. andC.  Bowyer 

,athey  Bros 

Marsland  & Sons 
Garrett  & Son  . . . . 


Ltd. 

Rice  & Son  . 
E.  Triggs*  . 


PAINTING.— The  exteriors  of  the  following  schools 
will  be  painted  between  May  24,  1902,  and  June  21, 
1902  : — 

ANCONA-ROAD  :— 

Hayter  & Son  ....£235  o I W.  Jolly £16310 

J.  Harries  234  o | Gibb  & Co  145  o 

H.  Groves 175  o | E.  Proctor*  144  o 


CHATHAM-GARDENS  : 


Collis 
Son  . . . 

W.  Martin 
Staines  & Son 138 


- £U9 


G.  Barker £135 

Chessum  & Sons  ....  128 

Barrett  & Power*  ....  126 


COTTENHAM-ROAD  (old  portion  and  enlarge- 
ment) :—  _ , „ _ . „ 

G.  Kirby  £195  Stevens  Bros £178 

McCormick  & Sons  . . 194  C.  & W.  Hunmngs  ..  152 

Marchant  & Hirst ....  191  I Bate  Bros.* 143 


EVERINGTON-STREET :- 

Hudson  Bros £250  10  I Bristow  & Eatwell . £125 

W.  Hornet 161  o S.  Polden  125 

q Curd 160  10  | W.  Hammond  ....  120 

C.  Gurling  147  o I Chinchen  & Co.*  . . 114 

Lathey  Bros 147  0 I 

rC^/i  nlcrx 
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Repairs  to  schools  on  revised  schedule  of  prices 


Percentage  on  the  Schedule  for 
work  comprised  in 

Division. 

Groups. 

<*. 

Repairs. 

Measured 

work. 

1 P 

' Sanitary. 
Measured 
work. 

Daywork. 

Finsbury  

3 & 4 

* Barrett  & Power,  104,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, E.C. 

,0 

,0 

” 

5 & 6 

*Dearing  & Son,  Clarence  Works, 
Halliford-street,  Isling  on,  N. 

.5 

25 

>5 

Hackney  

i 

Do.  Do. 

25 

2 

‘■Barrett  & Power,  104,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, E.C. 



3,  4,  s,  & 6 

*Johnson  & Co.,  q7  & 99,  Southwark 
Rridge-road,  S.E  * 

»5 

20 

10 

Marylebor.e 

I & 2 

sChinchen  & Co.,  Harrow- road.  Ken- 
sal  Green,  N.W. 

15 

20 

15 

” 

3 

*M.  Pearson,  31,  Old  Compton-street, 
Soho,  W. 

*5 

>5 

15 

Tower  Hamlets  

1 

*A.  W.  Derby.  Crown  Works,  Dal- 
gleish-street,  Limehouse,  E. 

I7& 

i7i 

10 

i,  

2 

*Gibb  & Co.,  West  India  Dock-road, 
E. 

‘Vigor  & Co.,  King-street,  Poplar,  E. 

20 

25 

xo 

10 

10 

Do.  Do 

7 i 

Do.  Do. 

A 

10 



6 & 7 

•Johnson  & Co.,  97  & 99,  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  S.  F. 

IS 

20 

Gordon  House  Girls’ 
Industrial  Home.. 

| 

*Soole  & Son,  Richmond 

5 I 

5 

5 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  kS  u 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


FLORA-GARDENS 

G.  H.  Sealy  .£190  o I S.  Polden  £139  1 

W.  Hornett  179  o Chinchen  & Co.  . . 109  i 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide..  158  5 | Bristow  & Eatwell*  97  1 


HACKFORD-ROAD  (both  schools) 

J.  Watkins >£419  o I Rice  & Son  .£189 

H.  & G.  Mallett  ..  352  10  E.  Triggs 165 

J.  Appleby 210  o I Maxwell  Bros., Ltd.*  149 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 208  o I 


HASELRIGGE-ROAD 

H.  & G.  Mallett..  £389  o Garrett  & Son  £151 

Lorden  & Son  . . . . 188  15  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  151 

Rice  & Son  167  o E.  B.  Tucker'  ....  15*  1 

E.  Triggs 155  o 


LATCHMERE  (B,  G.  and  1) 

J.  Watkins £369  o Holliday  & Green- 

Johnson  & Co.,  | wood,  Ltd £178 

Ltd 262  o I E.  B.  Tucker 164  j 

E.  Flood 236  o E.  Triggs* 150 

Rice  & Son  211  o 


PAKEMAN-STREET  : 
McCormick  & Sons  £161  < 

Grover  & Son  144  c 

G.  Kirby 129  c 

Marchant  & Hirst  122  c 


Bate  Bros £15 

F.  W.  Harris  ....  1. 

Stevens  Bros u 

C.  & W.  Hunnings*  n 


SAYER-STREET 
J.  C.  Chalkley. . £214 

W.  Banks 188  1 

J.  Greenwood..  188 


o I Sayer  & Son  . £163 


J.  Appleby  

I W.  V.  Goad' 


158 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KJSNSIXQ TON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  61  VEX  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING.  , 


SWAN-STREET 

J.  Greenwood  £188  o I J.  F.  Holliday £115 

Outhwaite  & Son  . . 177  o Haydon  & Sons  ..  104  i 

T.  Willson 160  o | Johnson  & Co.*  ..  95 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
pranaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " (PablUbed  Weekly)  li  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  resident*  la  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  to*,  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part*ol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon. 
Sic.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittance*  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE 
BUILDER,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  c*n  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mrmintft  Ptsi. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^tminiter4M 

MTTPTITM  A,  CrtlCT  / 8,  PRINORB  BTRBKT, 

iUtilUnXia  « BUJ* \GT.GEORGB8T.WB8TMIN8TM 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  po»t  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po»t  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  & Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  1.0. 
Telephone  No.,  2751  Avenue. 

R*gltter*d  Trade  Mark, 

Polopcean  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOFIIG. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hot  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

The  QUICKEST  Method  of  Water  Heating  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5 MINUTES 

HotmWatWef  in  '^°ne  Hot  Water  Service  to  a»  Taps  though  House 

Hot  Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  FIRE 

EWART’S  “LIfilTNING”  GEYSER 

Always  in  action  at 


For  GAS  or  OIL 

Euston  Road  London  N.W. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  "SECTION  55"  POST  FREE. 
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NATIONAL  TWO  COLUMN 
RADIATOR. 


RADIATORS. 

IDEAL  BOILERS. 
HEATING  SPECIALITIES. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  OF 

EXCELLENCE  IN  HEATINC  GOODS. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Radiators  in  the  world  ; every  requirement  can  be  filled.  Boilers 
varying  in  capacity  from  150  to  7,000  square  feet  of  radiation. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  GIVEN  FROM  STOCK * 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

“THE  IDEAL  FITTER,”  POST  FREE. 


?\MERICANKADIATQR  Company  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


\i  Telephone  : 

5060  BANK. 


Telegrams : 

“CICADARUM,. 

LONDON." 


COLUMBIAN 

FIREPROOFING  Co.,  Ltd., 

37,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 


CONCRETE 

FIREPROOF 
FLOORS  & ROOFS 

Steel  Plans  and  Estimates  Free. 

Catalogues,  Details,  and  Report  of  British  F.  P.  Com. 
on  Test  of  Floor  on  application. 


tfAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

he.,  nr.tertal  (or  Roadway.,  Footway.,  Damp  ^^^Court^A*8'  ^^^uU^parUeulars'ctm^^taini^l 

Slaughter  Houaea,  Brewerie.,  Lavatories,  Tenni.  Court.,  &o.  r c/a 

uimit .tan  HOUSE.  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

— ' SIRAPITE 

PLASTER. 


ERMANENT 

REEN 

LATES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & GO. 

Head  office  ; 61,  ST.  MARY  AXE  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  DURABILITY. 

CONTAINS  NO  TAR,  PAPER,  OR  ASPHALTE. 

NO  TARRING  OR  GRAVEL  REQUIRED. 

NEAT  LIGHT.  PLIABLE.  ECONOMICAL* 

ROOFING 


SESSIONS  & SONS  limited,  GLOUCESTER. 

JLUUlUnV  V*  — building  material  merchants. 


nd  for  further  particulars  and  Samples.  CataloEue  No.  “ U“  Free  on  application. 

ROBERT  W.  BLACKWELL  & CO., 

59,  City  Rd.,  London,  E.C 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  AMD 

M anvfacturers 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

RAILWAY  STATION  URINALS, 
TABLES,  SHELVES, 

IN  PLAIN  OR  ENAMELLED  SLATE, 

IEGISTER  GRATES,  STOVES,  RANGES. 
JOINERY  AND  MOULDINGS,  4c. 


of  all  kinds  of 


BATHS,  LAVATORIES, 

CLOSETS,  SINKS,  CISTERNS, 


MILK  COOLERS,  &C.,  &c., 
MARBLE,  STONE,  IRON.  OR  WOOD. 
every  requisite  for  buildings. 

( Write  for  Price  Lints. 
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8PBCIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 
Limited  FIRE  <Est-  1803iu  l.  01d  Broad-Street. 


E.C.  and  22.  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  1, ‘200,0002.  Paid-up  300,0001.  Total  Funds, 
ever  1,500,0001. — E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 


TY/TONUME1STAL  MASON’S  BUSINESS 

-1TJL  FOR  SALE.  Owner  -ellring.  First-class  concern.  Willing 
*io  spread  payment  over  several  years.— Box  242.  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 


PLUMBER  & HOUSE  DECORATOR’S, 

established  85  years,  In  large  manufacturing  town.  D.-f. 


i large  manufacturing 
•premises,  nine  rooma  Rent  651.  p.a.  Lease  13  years.  Returns  -170 1. 
last  quarter.  Owner  retiring.  Grand  chance  for  practical 


FOR  SALE  (or  Partnership  wanted)  as 

going  concern,  small  JOBBING,  DECORATING,  and 
■GENERAL  REPAIRING  BUSINESS  in  rapidly  rising  part  Surrey. 
Healthy.  Low  rent  and  taxes.  Or  PARTNER  WANTED,  good 
.plumber,  gas  and  water  fitter  preferred,  with  about  1001.  capital. 
—Price  and  all  particulars.  Box  170,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column , page  xxi. 


CURVE YORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

yJ  „ NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COUR8ES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examine- 
“on‘  «lther  *“  cl“8>  bT  correspondence,  or  In  office,  by 

Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY,  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Barrister-at-Law.  The 
.e..months  and  two  Tears'  courses  commence  on  APRIL  15th. 

table  "bows  the  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  PARRY  8 pupils  at  the  last  Beven  Examinations  :— 

Institution  Prixe  ..  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  - 1901 

®PfIal£dM  ••  ••  - - 1897  1898  1899  - 1901 

SriTeL^,ze  ;;  1895  1890  - 1S98  1 899  1900  1901 

pSomS  1895  1898  - 1898  1899  1900  1901 

Penfold  Gold  Medal  - - _ - 1899  1900  - 

Crawter  Prize  ....  — — — ]ggg  jggj 

NOTE.— In  1898  the  Crawter  Prize  was  divided  between  two 
bracketted  winners,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  by  Mr.  PARRY. 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  42  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
ET'S.  ot'Slaati°ri!:  were  obUined  hy  candidates  prepared  by 

Mr.  PARRY,  and  16J  by  candidates  not  prepared  by  him. 

For  particulars  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
o the  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  to 


LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OF  POST.  4 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRIORS. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLB. 


-A.T  iT  .DAY,  Lumutzeiid. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


rpHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use’ 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


So.  82.  Viet 


QANITARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAO- 

^T^CAL  SANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  SANITARY 
# j Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 

ror  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Expert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
-ary  Institute  ; 1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  In  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  auccesses.  Classes  for  1902  Exams,  just  commencing— 
Apply  for  Syllabus  of  subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  C.8.L  28,  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  S.W. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS  : Tholr  Calculation  I 2nd  Thousand. 

5/—  C^hi^&oX’  ® I “AIDING 

, „ LUDBOIr  V U i a . r.-  . 1 


FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  Illustrations. 
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Parliament  and  Trades-Unions. 

iHE  recent  discus- 
sion in  the  House 
of  Commons  on 
the  legal  position 
of  trades-unions 
is  probably  the 

commencement 
by  these  bodies 

of  a Parliamen- 

tary campaign,  in 
([which  they  may  possibly  in  the  end 
be  successful.  The  present  House  of 

Commons  is  distinctly  a Tory  body,  but 
nevertheless  a motion  that  legislation  is 
(necessary  to  prevent  workmen  being  placed 
by  judge-made  law  in  a position  in- 

ferior to  that  intended  by  Parliament  in 
11875  was  only  defeated  by  twenty-nine 
(votes.  This  is  very  significant,  and  it  has 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trades- 
unions  include  a large  number  of  electors, 
land  that  in  many  constituencies  they  can 
[turn  an  election  one  way  or  another.  If,  there- 
fore, at  the  beginning  of  a campaign,  they  have 
[what  may  be  called  such  a favourable  defeat, 
lit  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  long  run 
they  will  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
((alter  the  law. 

I'  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  debate 
nwas  the  recent  decisions  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  first,  defining  what  kind  of 
[combination  by  these  societies  is  wrong- 
ful ; and  secondly,  deciding  that  trades- 
junions  are  capable  of  being  sued  in 
respect  of  such  acts,  and  their  funds  made 
[(liable  for  damages.  Mr.  Beaumont’s  motion 
was  couched  in  almost  humorous  terms : 
“That  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
(workmen  being  placed  by  judge-made  law  in 
a position  inferior  to  that  intended  by 
Parliament  in  1875."  The  legislation  referred 
to  was  legislation  which  for  the  first  time 
[legalised  such  combinations  as  trades- 
unions  ; but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
judgments  in  “Taff  Vale  Railway  v. 
'Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,” 
was  certainly  not  intended  to  bring  into 
creation  numerous  bodies  of  men  capable  of 
owning  great  wealth  yet  iree  from  absolutely 
all  responsibility  for  the  wrongs  they  may 


j do  other  persons  by  the  use  of  that  wealth. 

: From  legalising  an  institution  to  rendering 
it  incapable  of  being  called  to  account  for 
1 any  wrong,  is  a wide  step,  and  one  which 
any  legislator  would  hesitate  to  take  under 
any  circumstances,  and  more  especially  with 
regard  to  trades  unionism,  which  in  the  past 
I in  the  heat  of  party  struggle  has  shown 
I entire  disregard  for  all  those  economic  con- 
siderations which  form  such  an  important 
1 element  in  our  retaining  any  pre-eminence 
as  a commercial  country. 

| A good  deal  was  said  on  both  sides 
[about  so-called  “judge-made  law,’’  as  if 
i it  were  something  which  was  illegal.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  large  portions  of  English 
j law  are  built  up  from  time  to  time 
by  judicial  decisions.  It  is  this  which 
' gives  it  its  elasticity,  and  judge-made  law 
i is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of 
j well  - understood  principles  to  new  states 
I of  circumstance.  Trades-unions  have  be- 
come so  strong  and  powerful  that  it  is 
obvious  they  control  the  acts  of  their  indi- 
vidual members  so  that  they  become  principals 
in  the  transaction,  and,  as  such,  liable  for 
damages  which  their  instructions  may  have 
inflicted  on  third  persons.  In  truth,  this 
view  of  the  Law  Courts  is  a tribute  not  only 
to  their  power,  but  is  an  indication  that  they 
have  taken  a place  among  recognised  corpora- 
tions, and  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
Parliament  will  ever  alter  the  law  in  prin- 
ciple. 

For  the  protection  of  a large  number 
of  the  members  of  trades-unions  legislation 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  funds  of  the  unions.  The 
Attorney-General  said  that'when  trades-unions 
deliberately  elected  to  blend  the  funds  it  was 
preposterous  for  them  to  say  it  was  a hard- 
ship that  those  funds  should  be  made  liable  in 
actions  against  trades-unions.  Upon  this  point 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  Attorney-General, 
because  there  are  large  numbers  of  work- 
men who  subscribe  to  and  are  members  of 
trades-unions  as  benefit  clubs,  and  not  as 
fighting  organisations.  These  men  ought  to 
be  protected,  and  it  would,  therefore,  appear 
desirable  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
for  what  we  may  call  benefit  clubs  and 
campaign  clubs  to  be  kept  separate.  If  this 
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were  done,  subscriptions  for  sick  purposes 
would  not  be  liable  for  damages  if  obtained 
against  a trades-union,  and  it  would  be 
equally  illegal  for  officials  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a strike  against 
employers.  There  is  no  reason  why  work- 
men, if  they  choose  to  subscribe  for  the 
purpose  of  strikes,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  so  ; but  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Courts, 
and  this  late  discussion  in  Parliament,  seem 
to  show  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  question  of  compulsory  division  ot 
trades-union  funds  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Parliament. 

The  other  point  which  has  now  come  very 
much  to  the  front  is  that  of  what  was  called 
in  the  debate  “ peaceful  picketing.”  Here, 
again,  it  would  appear  that  the  law  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  recent  decisions,  but  it  has 
only  been  applied  to  a new  state  of  facts. 
Peaceful  picketing  in  itself  is  clearly  not 
illegal,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  what  is 
nominally  peaceful  persuasion  may  be  as 
dangerous  to  individual  liberty  as  actual 
violence.  In  1891  it  was  held  that  “ intimi- 
dation ’’  meant  intimidation  in  the  shape  of 
threatening  physical  violence  or  something 
of  that  kind  ; but  the  judges  have  now  gone 
further,  and  consider  that  peaceable  persua- 
sion, coupled  with  watching  and  besetting  a 
person’s  house,  is  illegal.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  experience  of  mankind  that 
if  you  collect  a large  number  of  persons 
about  a man’s  house  who  are  hostile  to  him, 
they  may,  though  outwardly  peaceable  and 
doing  no  act  of  violence,  yet  by  their  very 
appearance  threaten  his  well-being  ; and  the 
mere  assembling  of  a number  of  persons 
about  a house  or  a manufactory  is  in  itself 
really  a contradiction  to  the  term  “ persuasion  ’| 
— in  other  words,  it  is  a fiction  that  when 
two  or  three  hundred  workmen  assemble 
about  a place  of  business  and  abstain  from 
violence  they  are  merely  engaged  in  a kind  of 
academic  discussion  with  so-called  “ black- 
legs ” ; one  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
object  of  the  demonstration,  even  if  not  a 
word  is  uttered,  is  to  intimidate.  Such  action 
is  quite  different  from  purely  peaceable 
persuasion,  and  neither  that  nor  combina- 
tion is  really  interfered  with  by  the  recent 
judgments.  What  the  law  has  really  done 
(l 
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is  to  apply  common  sense  to  acts  which 
even  Lord  Macaulay’s  traditional  schoolboy 
would  have  recognised  as  a species  of  in- 
timidation, and  not  as  mere  persuasion.  For 
the  present  Session  the  subject  is  at  an  end, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  future  Parlia- 
ments we  shall  frequently  hear  of  it. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
PARIS  SALONS. 

By  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 
LTHOUGH  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
Old  Salon  contain  many  in- 
different and  some  vulgar  paint- 
ings— vulgar  in  the  artistic  sense, 
that  is  to  say — there  is  a sufficient  leaven  of 
fine  pictures  to  justify  one  in  classing  this  as 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  for  some  years 
past.  The  liberality  and  enlightenment  of 
the  French  Government  and  the  Paris 
Municipality  in  regard  to  the  fostering  of 
decorative  art  on  a great  scale  is  exemplified 
in  the  presence  of  several  great  canvasses 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings. The  central  work  in  the  large  gallery 
of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  is  the  immense 
coloured  cartoon  by  M.  J.  Paul  Laurens  for 
execution  at  the  Gobelins  Tapestry  Works, 
representing  “ Glorification  de  Colbert,’’  of 
which  a monochrome  reproduction  was 
given  in  our  issue  of  April  19.  The  colour 
is  a little  heated  and  violent  in  parts,  but 
this  may  impress  one  less  when  it  is 
carried  out  in  tapestry,  a decorative 
material  which  rather  demands  strong  colour, 
and  in  which  the  rough  texture  lorms  a kind 
of  softening  and  harmonising  element.  The 
opinion  which  we  expressed  when  publishing 
the  design,  that  there  was  a certain  degree 
of  absurdity  in  the  contrast  between  the 
realistic  figure  of  Colbert  in  the  costume  of 
his  day,  and  the  draped  and  nude  symbolical 
figures  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  seems 
rather  to  be  shared  in  Paris.  In  the  saloon 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  range  of  galleries 
are  two  still  larger  pictures  by  M.  Detaille, 
commissions  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris 
for  the  decoration  ot  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
One  of  these  represents  the  enrolment  of 
volunteers  on  the  space  in  front  of  the  Pont- 
Neuf  in  1792;  the  other  the  reception,  by 
the  Municipality  of  Paris,  of  the  troops  on 
their  return  from  the  campaign  of  1806-7 
in  Poland.  Neither  of  these  works 
is  decorative  in  style,  except  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  painted  in  a rather 
harder  and  flatter  manner  than  this 
artist  employs  for  his  highly-dramatic  easel 
pictures ; their  interest  is  perhaps  ad- 
mittedly historic  as  much  as  artistic.  Both 
are  crowded  with  figures,  all  painted  with 
the  greatest  care;  but  the  scene  of  the 
reception  of  the  troops  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  in  a pictorial  sense  ; the  artist  has 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  oppose 
two  strongly-contrasted  groups,  both  in 
brilliant  and  picturesque  costumes ; the 
members  of  the  municipality  in  their  civic 
gowns  on  the  left,  the  body  of  troops  on  the 
right  ; while  on  the  extreme  right,  on  a 
temporary  orchestra  draped  in  red,  is  a choir 
of  young  women  in  white  singing  a hymn  of 
welcome,  accompanied  by  harps.  With 
these  combinations  an  artist  of  M.  Detaille’s 
talent  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a striking 
and  effective  picture. 

It  is  well  thus  to  employ  the  art  of  paint- 
ing to  record  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings 
striking  events  in  national  history ; yet  one 


cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  not  in  such  works 
that  painting  seeks  or  can  gain  her  highest 
intellectual  triumphs : they  are  essentially 
pictures  painted  in  the  first  place  for  the 
story,  to  which  artistic  treatment  is  only  an 
auxiliary.  In  the  realm  of  pure  art  the  great 
triumph  of  the  Old  Salon  this  year  is  to  be 
found  in  M.  Gervais’  beautiful  work,  “ Les 
Graces  Florentines.”  M.  Gervais  is  the 
finest  painter  of  the  nude  whom  the  French 
possess  at  present — which  is  to  say  that  he 
is  the  finest  in  the  world  ; but  he  treats  the 
nude  figure  in  a grand  and  monumental 
style,  and  yet  with  a fulness  of  life  and 
warmth  and  colour;  he  is  as  far  from  the 
cold  classicalities  of  M.  Bouguereau  as  from 
the  realistic  indecorums  of  M.  Lerolle 
(one  of  whose  pictures  in  the  New 
Salon  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  an 
English  exhibition)  or  the  rampant  bravura  of 
M.  Lalire,  whose  " hashes  of  nudes  ’’  are  an 
annually  recurring  curiosity  of  the  Salon. 
The  idea  of  “Les  Graces  Florentines ’’ evi- 
dently is  to  suggest  what  the  Three  Graces 
would  have  been  had  they  been  a Renais- 
sance instead  of  an  antique  conception. 
Backed  by  a semi-circular  architectural  alcove 
are  three  beautiful  young  women,  appro- 
priately represented  with  more  warmth  of 
colour  and  vivacity  of  manner  than  we 
connect  with  the  idea  of  Greek  Graces ; one 
is  seated  in  the  centre,  backed  by  an  ermine 
mantle ; the  two  others,  standing  at  each 
side,  shower  upon  her  a libation  of  the  flowers 
from  which  Florence  takes  her  name  ; the 
Boboli  gardens,  or  something  similar  to  them, 
form  a vista  in  the  rear,  seen  through  the 
columns  of  the  alcove.  As  a creation  of 
pure  beauty,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  the  year,  and  almost  makes  one  forget 
Mr.  Sargent  at  the  Academy. 

It  is  rather  a boast  of  the  French  that  they 
judge  pictures  for  their  artistic  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject ; and  certainly  at  the 
Salon  one  hears  less  of  that  question,  “ What 
is  it  about  ? ” which  seems  to  form  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  a picture  with  most  of  the 
Royal  Academy  sightseers.  But  the  French 
crowd  is  not  always  so  superior  after  all. 
It  has  occurred  to  M.  Gerome,  for  instance, 
that  after  the  slaughter  of  Christians  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum,  there 
came  the  moment  when  the  animals  had  to 
be  driven  back  to  their  dens  ; and  accord- 
ingly he  has  painted  “ La  rentree  des  felins 
dans  le  cirque ; the  last  spectators  are 
seen  leaving  their  places,  and  the  attendants 
driving  back  the  lions  and  tigers  with 
heavy  whips,  while  the  bleeding  bodies 
of  some  of  the  victims  lie  in  the  fore- 
ground. Round  this  horrible  picture 
there  is  a continual  crowd.  A Frenchman 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  there  was 
always  a crowd  round  M.  G^rome’s  pictures  ; 
but  I have  seen  all  his  Salon  pictures  for 
many  years,  and  never  a crowd  before  them 
till  now.  It  is  therefore  the  sensational 
nature  of  the  subject  which  collects  the 
crowd  ; so  that  our  neighbours  are  not  so 
much  more  enlightened  than  ourselves  after 
all.  A remarkable  picture  of  course  it  is, 
but  a horrible  one  ; and  this  seems  to  be  the 
attraction.  M.  Bouguereau  seems  to  have 
felt  under  the  necessity  of  rousing  up  his 
public  a little,  and  so  makes  a bid  for 
attention  and  admiration  by  a singular 
picture,  “ Les  Oreades,”  a solid  stream  of 
nymphs  flying  upwards,  looking  as  if  they 
were  poured  out  of  some  receptacle  for 
wood-nymphs ; a masterpiece  of  drawing  of  the 


multitudinous  small  figures,  the  colour  cold  1 
and  the  texture  hard  as  usual ; doubtless  an  i 
exceedingly  clever  thing,  yet  with  no  interest  t 
beyond  the  cleverness  of  execution.  Two  > 
pictures  intended  for  the  New  Sorbonne  ; 
may  pass  on  that  account  as  decorative  art, 
though  in  fact  they  are  realistic  rather  than 
decorative  ; M.  Brouillet’s  large  painting  of  f 
“Renan  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,”  which  1 
is  really  a view  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a very  • 
good  one  ; and  M.  Toudouze’s  “ Un  cours  i 
de  Thdologie,”  a theological  lecture  in  the  : 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  courtyard  sur- 
rounded  by  the  old  buildings,  with  students  ; 
squatted  on  the  flags  around  a red-gowned 
Professor  ; a very  clever  picture,  full  of  vigour 
and  character.  M.  Dufau’s  “ Automne,”  .' 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  State,  is  a 
really  decorative  picture  (though  not  so 
described),  and  a rather  remarkable  one  for 
colour  and  composition  ; landscape  and 
figures  of  a remote  golden  age  ; even  the 
legendary  centaur  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground ; the  two  main  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground are  very  finely  designed  and  grouped, 
and  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a golden 
glow  symbolical  of  autumn. 

Among  the  painters  who  love  to  put  an 
intellectual  meaning  into  their  pictures,  M. 
Ridel,  the  painter  of  the  romance  of  modern 
life,  is  less  happy  than  usual  in  his  “ Prelude 
d’Amour,”  the  first  exchange  of  sentiment 
between  a couple  in  a boat  on  the  lagoon  at 
Venice  ; he  has  done  much  better  things 
than  this,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the 
figures,  and  the  water  is  badly  painted  ; 
indeed,  one  is  indebted  to  the  catalogue  for 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  water.  M.  Henri 
Martin,  ftointelliste  and  painter  in  general  of 
decorative  and  symbolical  compositions  on 
a large  scale,  is  also  somewhat  disappointing 
in  his  “ La  Muse  du  Peintre,”  a single 
draped  figure  looking  thoughtfully  at  an 
easel,  or  rather  a picture  on  it ; this  is  not  a 
commonplace  work  either  in  colour,  style,  or 
conception,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
easel  suggests  too  much  the  realistic 
surroundings  of  a studio,  which  are 
out  of  keeping  with  the  general  idea 
of  the  picture.  M.  Maignan  exhibits  a 
large  and  rather  powerful  picture  of  the 
temptation  of  Eve,  with  a very  remarkable 
conception  of  the  serpent.  Coming  back  to 
realistic  subjects,  M.  Hoffbauer  exhibits  a 
pathetic  representation  of  a “ Revoke  de 
Flamands  ” ; he  does  not  suggest  what 
revolt  or  at  what  date,  but  the  picture  of 
this  small  band  of  ill-clad  peasants  marching 
along  the  snow-covered  road  amid  the 
dreary  winter  landscape,  armed  with  scythe- 
blades  fixed  to  the  ends  ot  poles,  and 
blowing  their  fingers  with  the  cold,  is  a bit 
of  historical  realism  probably  only  too  true  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  missions  of  painting  (in 
spite  of  the  Vart  j)our  l' art  school  of  critics) 
to  assist  our  conception  of  the  life  and 
events  of  past  times,  even  if  the  result  be 
not  altogether  “ decorative.”  Mme.  Demont- 
Breton’s  two  little  children  on  the  sea- 
shore examining  jelly-fish  (“Les  Meduses 
Bleues  ’’)  would  pass  for  an  admirable 
picture  save  by  comparison  with  some 
previous  works  by  the  same  hand.  M. 
Roybet  dresses  up  in  a scarlet  cloak  the 
same  “ robustious  ” model  whom  we  have 
seen  in  two  galleries  in  London  this  season, 
and  calls  him  “ Le  Vainqueur  de  Lfipante  ’’ ; 
but  for  this  sort  of  picture,  clever  and  even 
daring  as  it  is  in  colour  and  force,  one  title 
is  as  good  as  another  ; “ L’Homme  a Man- 
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teau  Rouge”  would  do  just  as  well ; it  is  the 
materialism  of  painting  in  full  cry.  M. 
Merci<§,  the  great  sculptor,  like  his  late 
colleague  Falguiere,  wishes  to  show,  in  " La 
Paresse,”  that  he  can  paint  the  figure  as  well 
as  model  it ; the  painting  is  very  pretty ; 
perhaps  hardly  more  than  that.  Among 
purely  and  professedly  decorative  painters 
M.  Marioton,  who  has  taken  the  ceiling  as  his 
special  province,  exhibits  one  of  his  light 
and  floating  compositions  of  this  class, 
under  the  title  “Sommeil”;  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  realised  the  right  kind  of 
treatment  for  figure  subjects  for  a ceiling, 
which  should  not  stand,  nor  sit,  but  float,  as 
it  were,  in  space  ; the  only  kind  of  treatment 
by  which  one  can  keep  the  ceiling  light 
enough,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
puzzle  to  the  eye  ot  painting  figures  as 
standing  in  a horizontal  position,  and  the 
confusion  as  to  which  is  the  right  side  up  of 
the  picture.  The  kind  of  trellis  decoration 
in  the  corners  of  this  ceiling  gives  an  indi- 
viduality to  the  design,  but  it  is  in  a taste  a 
little  too  decidedly  Parisian  (the  ceiling  is 
one  for  a private  house).  Another  painter  of 
residential  decoration,  M.  Saintpierre,  paints 
for  the  wall  of  a vestibule,  cut  in  the  centre 
by  a doorway,  “ Le  ltevre  et  les  perdreaux,” 
the  hare  in  an  open  landscape  on  one  side  of 
the  doorway,  the  partridges  in  a wooded 
landscape  on  the  other  side ; there  is  a want 
of  point  about  it,  and  too  much  perspective 
for  decorative  effect ; but  it  is  pretty,  and 
the  hare  is  admirably  studied. 

There  are  a good  many  fine  portraits  in 
the  Salon,  notably  M.  Chartran’s  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  ; M.  Henner  has  for 
once  forsaken  his  nymphs  with  undecided 
contours  to  paint  a portrait  of  an  old  lady  in 
a dark  dress,  the  face  being  the  only  light 
in  the  picture,  which  is  effective  enough  ; 
and  two  portraits  of  ladies  by  M.  Humbert 
are  remarkable  for  their  fine  broad  style  of 
treatment,  which,  both  in  the  figures  and  in 
the  landscape  accessories,  reminds  one 
rather  of  Gainsborough.  And  under  the 
title  “ Midi  ” M.  Grun  has  a large  still-life 
painting,  with  a great  brass  pot,  a porcelain 
soup-tureen,  and  divers  vegetables,  which,  in 
its  perfection  of  touch  and  execution,  is  quite 
the  sublime  of  still-life  painting ; a realism 
produced  not  by  hard  and  minute  finish  but 
by  a consummate  knowledge  of  lighting, 
colour,  texture,  and  of  the  effect  of  every 
touch.  Whether  the  result  is  worth  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  talent  is  perhaps  a 
question ; but  of  its  perfection  in  its  way 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But  it  is  in  landscape  that  the  success  of 
this  year’s  Salon — always  excepting  M. 
Gervais’  work  before  described — is  most 
remarkable.  The  French  cannot  paint  the 
sea ; they  have  no  sympathy  with  it,  and 
seem  hardly  to  have  studied  it,  but  paint  it 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness ; and  here 
the  country  which  has  produced  Moore  and 
Brett,  and  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Wyllie,  and  Mr. 
Somerscales,  may  afford  to  be  proud.  But 
in  landscape,  where  is  the  best  Academy 
picture  beside  the  best  at  the  Salon  ? 
Even  in  the  way  of  mere  realistic  power 
there  are  things  to  wonder  at.  There  is  far 
too  much  in  English  landscape  painting  of 
mere  aim  at  realism — the  kind  of  success 
which  appeals  most  to  the  English  public  ; 
and  realism  is  not  the  highest  end  of  land- 
scape-painting.  Yet  even  in  the  way  of  mere 
realism  what  is  there  among  the  popular 
landscape-painting  at  the  Academy  to  com- 


pete with  such  a picture  as  M.  Hareu*’ 
“ Bord  de  l’ls^re — effet  le  lune  ” ; a State 
commission,  by  the  way,  probably  for  presen- 
tation to  the  town  of  Grenoble,  at  which  the 
scene  is  laid.  Look  at  the  moonlight  on  the 
towing-path  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
shadows  across  it ; could  anything  be  more 
perfectly  successful  in  its  way?  Another 
equally  complete  piece  of  realism,  in  a 
different  kind  of  scene,  is  M.  Biva’s  " La 
Riviere — Villeneuve-l’Etang  ; ” the  foliage 
and  the  lights  on  the  grass  actually  decep- 
tive. To  be  deceived  is  not  what  one  should 
want  in  landscape  ; but  it  people  do  want  it, 
they  will  not  get  it  better  than  this.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  such  a picture  as  M. 
Harpignies’  " Souvenir  d’Antibes,”  we  are 
of  course  on  a far  higher  level  of  interest. 
Here  we  have  the  double  interest  of  the 
perfectly  truthful  suggestion  of  Nature  com- 
bined with  the  translation  of  it  into  the 
painter's  own  splendid  and  free  style,  the 
result  of  a perfect  sympathy  with  Nature 
combined  with  an  exact  perception  of  what 
pigments  can  do  in  expressing  the  character 
and  feeling  of  forest  and  distant  sea.  The 
breezy  surface  of  the  sea  is  not  simu- 
lated, only  indicated  by  a few  touches, 
slight  enough  apparently  in  themselves, 
but  of  which  none  has  been  inserted 
without  thought  of  its  meaning.  This 
is  the  perfection  of  landscape  art.  M. 
Didier-Pouget  belongs  to  a more  realistic 
school;  his  large  painting  " Le  Matin  — 
Valine  de  la  Correze,”  is  a class  of  picture 
which  he  has  produced  before  ; his  favourite 
materials  are  in  it — the  high  lawn  in  the 
foreground  with  the  heather  in  flower,  the 
distant  valley  half  shrouded  in  mist ; the 
style  is  somewhat  more  direct,  somewhat 
harder,  than  that  of  M.  Harpignies  ; but  it 
is  a work  of  immense  force  and  power.  In 
his  other  picture,  “Cr6puscule — Etang  de 
Ruffand”  (also  at  Correze)  he  has  given  a 
solemn  evening  effect,  a dark  lake  in  the 
foreground,  dark  masses  of  trees  behind  it, 
through  which  the  western  light  shows 
faintly.  It  may  be  just  a trifle  scenic;  but 
it  is  a scenic  effect  of  great  beauty  and 
power,  in  which  the  artist  may  be  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a picture  which 
raises  the  same  emotion  in  the  mind 
as  the  actual  scene  would  raise  ; and  can 
landscape  achieve  much  more  ? Among  the 
many  other  landscapes  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  scene  in  the  park  at  Fontaine- 
bleau by  M.  Tenre,  with  its  buildings  and 
its  row  of  trees  in  the  foreground,  flecked 
with  the  sunlight ; of  M.  Planquette’s 
courageous  attempt  to  paint  a landscape 
flooded  with  western  light ; and  of  M. 
Cabie’s  grand  and  menacing  picture 
" L’Approche  de  l'Orage,”  which  reminds 
one  of  the  thunderstorm  in  Thomson’s 
"Seasons”;  a wonderfully  true  and  power- 
ful representation  of  comiDg  storm,  with  its 
mass  of  cloud,  the  roughened  sea,  and  the 
trees,  with  their  leaves  blown  by  the  wind, 
seeming  almost  to  glitter  against  the  back- 
ground of  cloud.  The  whole  picture  is  ir.  a 
broad  and  grand  style,  no  details  being 
allowed  to  intrude  upon  or  weaken  the 
general  presage  of  storm. 

The  New  Salon,  though  it  includes  a 
certain  number  of  fine  works,  contains  no 
pictures  equal  to  the  finest  in  the  Old  Salon, 
and  in  sculpture  it  is  nowhere  in  comparison. 
M.  Rodin,  in  his  fine  bust  of  Victor  Hugo, 
erected  on  a column,  for  once  condescends 


unworked  surfaces  and  no  skewers.  The 
remainder  of  the  sculpture  in  the  New 
Salon  consists  of  odds  and  ends,  many 
clever,  some  eccentric.  The  exception  is  M. 
Saint-Marceaux’s  four  panels  in  very  low 
relief  representing  " The  Four  Seasons  ” ; 
these  are  intended  evidently  as  architectural 
decoration,  though  it  is  not  stated  for  what 
position.  Among  the  larger  paintings  there 
are  a good  many  large  decorative  pictures, 
but  none  of  them  of  very  striking  merit 
except  M.  Dubufe’s  " A Gounod,”  a large 
composition  in  which  the  figure  of  the  com- 
poser playing  on  a piano,  and  a very  grace- 
ful seated  figure  of  a lady,  turned  away  from 
the  spectator,  listening  to  him,  are  oddly 
combined  with  angels  playing  violins  and  a 
reclining  nude  figure,  possibly  the  Muse  of 
music,  in  the  foreground.  Nevertheless  this 
is  a fine  and  really  decorative  picture,  and 
the  figure  of  the  seated  lady  is  an  inspira- 
tion. The  "note”  of  the  new  Salon,  of 
course,  is  supposed  to  be  the  use  of  painting 
to  convey  impressions  rather  than  to  simu- 
ulate  facts ; it  professes  to  be  more 
intellectual  in  its  aims  than  the  Old  Salon, 
and  to  suggest  new  departures  in  art.  But 
this  character  is  not  very  consistently 
kept  up  ; the  walls  must  be  filled  and 
the  ordinary  spectator  attracted  ; and 
M.  Gervex’s  large  painting  of  the  celebrated 
dinner  to  the  Maires  of  France  (probably  an 
official  commission),  seems  out  of  place  here, 
and  quarrels  sadly  with  the  supposed  aims 
of  the  exhibition.  Nor  can  one  see  that 
M.  Carolus-Duran  does  much  to  advance  the 
1 artistic  ideal  in  his  large  portrait  group  of 
1 himself  and  his  family  through  three  genera- 
tions ; nor  is  it,  indeed,  equal  in  brilliancy  of 
execution  to  the  type  of  portraits  of 
viondaines  by  which  he  has  principally 
made  his  fame.  In  fact,  the  adhesion  of  M. 
Carolus-Duran  to  the  New  Salon  is  somewhat 
inexplicable,  and  is  probably  due  to  con- 
siderations rather  of  artistic  politics  than  of 
art  : his  artistic  affinities  are  certainly  with 
the  Old  Salon.  M.  Courtois  exhibits  a 
large  painting,  not  at  all  however  of  the 
domain  of  " L’ Art  Nouveau,’’ of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  in  which  the  Adam  at  all 
events  is  a very  fine  figure,  but  not  at  all  the 
lighting  of  lull  daylight — piein  air — which 
is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  New  Salon ; this  again  is  a picture 
that  one  would  have  expected  to  find  in  the 
other  division  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts. 
The  plcin-air  treatment  of  the  nude  is 
rather  to  be  seen  in  M.  Lerolle’s  admirable 
" Baigneuses,”  a piece  of  pure  and  un- 
affected art  ; pity  he  should  have  spoiled 
the  impression  by  the  vulgar  " Etude  ” hung 
alongside  of  it.  The  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  essential  characteristics  of  a scene 
is  well  illustrated  in  M.  Cottet’s  curious  and 
striking  work  " Messe  basse  en  hiver 
(Bretagne),’’  where  the  black-cloaked  figures 
struggling  along  the  wintry  road  have  a rude 
pathos  which  quite  distinguishes  the  picture 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  scene  of  rustic  life. 

There  are  no  landscapes  in  the  New  Salon 
of  anything  like  the  power  and  scale  of  the 
finest  of  those  in  the  Old  Salon  ; but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wider 
spacing  and  less  crowded  hanging  in  the  New 
Salon  allows  their  due  effect  to  sundry  small 
landscapes  of  great  beauty,  which  would  be 
crushed,  as  it  were,  amid  the  crowded  can- 
vases of  the  larger  exhibition.  Among 
these  are  M.  Damoye’s,  especially  " Les 
Bruyeres  Noires;”  M.  Menard’s  fine  view 


to  send  in  a finished  work,  with  no  rough 
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ot  the  desolate  walls  of  Aigues-Mortes 
standing  among  the  marshes  ; M.  Thaulow  s 
••  Automne  Dore,”  and  two  or  three  landscapes 
by  M.  Lherraitte,  which  indeed,  though 
not  large  in  scale,  are  broad  and  power- 
ful enough  to  hold  their  place  anywhere. 
Among  the  portraits  is  a fine  quarter- length 
of  the  military-looking  personality  of  M. 
Gerome,  dressed  in  that  green  be-palmed 
livery  of  the  Institut  over  which  Daudet  is 
so  sarcastic  in  “ L’lmmortel.’’ 

The  great  crowd  of  sculptures  in  the 
central  court  of  the  old  Salon  shows  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  average  of  work  for  such  a 
numerous  collection ; and  while  there  are 
fewer  examples  of  eccentricity  and  love  of 
violent  action  and  sensational  subjects  than 
last  year,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  so  high  and  intellectual  a cast  as 
one  or  two  of  the  last  year  or  two.  The 
great  attraction  to  the  average  spectator  is 
M.  Puech’s  polychromatically  constructed 
figure,  “ La  Pens6e  ” ; the  use  of  dif- 
ferently coloured  marbles  for  quasi-realistic 
effect  is  not  the  highest  form  of  sculpture, 
but  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  finish  of  this 
figure  there  can  be  no  question  ; the  face 
really  seems  to  think.  M.  Gerome  has,  up 
in  the  gallery,  a slightly  coloured  figure  of  a 
nude  dancer  playing  with  balls,  clever  to  a 
surprising  degree,  especially  as  the  work  of 
one  who  is  essentially  a painter,  but  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  sentiment  or  even  of 
beauty.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  name 
all  the  works  in  sculpture  which  are  worth 
serious  attention.  Among  those  which  appeal 
more  especially  to  the  architect  are  the 
monument  to  the  painter  Louis  Frangais,  the 
joint  work  of  M.  Peynot  (sculptor)  and  M. 
Godefroy  (architect),  a grand  draped  female 
figure  backed  by  a stele ; and  the  low- 
relief  panels  “Autumn”  and  “Winter” 
by  M.  Roux,  two  of  the  panels  to  be 
executed  in  Sevres  stoneware  (gres  cerame ) 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  M.  R6cipon’s  “ La  Famille,  la 
Loi,”  the  centre  portion  of  the  great 
“ L’Offrande  a la  Patrie  ” to  be  erected  in 
the  Pantheon,  is  too  tumultuous  in  lines  for 
a sculptured  monument,  and  rather  illus- 
trates that  tendency  towards  unrestrained 
line  and  action  which  is  one  of  the  dangers 
to  modern  French  sculpture.  M.  Mercia’s 
principal  work  is  a group  forming  a monu- 
ment to  Gounod  (in  whom  the  French  still 
devoutly  believe),  a group  of  figures 
composed  in  a kind  of  ascending  spiral 
of  main  lines,  and  conveying  the 
idea  of  their  being  uplifted  and  consoled 
by  the  composer’s  art ; this  is  a fine  work 
both  in  an  intellectual  and  decorative  sense, 
though  it  is  not  at  M.  Mercie’s  highest  mark! 
M.  Gustave  Michel’s  colossal  figure,  or  half- 
figure, “La  Forme  sedegageant  de  laMatiere,” 
looks  as  if  the  sculptor  had  been  influenced 
by  M.  Rodin;  it  is  one  of  those  rather 
doubtful  efforts  to  express  an  intellectual 
idea  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  ; beauty  and  completeness 
ot  line  are  sacrificed  to  the  expression  of  a 
thought;  a principle  which  would  soon 
wreck  the  art  if  carried  far.  There  are  other 
attempts  among  the  sculpture  at  this  expres- 
sion of  ideas  which  would  find  more  fitting 
expression  in  literature,  such  as  M.  Moreau- 
VauthiePs  “ Le  Mur:  aux  victimes  des 
revolutions),  ’ where  the  stones  in  the  wall  of 
a prison  break  out  into  wretched  counten- 
ances of  misery  supposed  to  have 
been  immured  therein;  pathetic,  perhaps, 


but  somewhat  of  a sculptural  monstrosity. 
M.  Icard’s  "The  Foolish  Virgins,”  a group 
beating  frantically  at  the  closed  gate  of 
Paradise,  is  somewhat  violent,  but  one  can- 
not deny  its  tragic  power  ; it  is  better  at  all 
events  than  the  set  of  tame  figures  in  elegant 
attitudes  of  stage  grief,  which  are  sometimes 
seen  as  an  illustration  of  this  subject. 

There  are  many  things  among  the  smaller 
works  of  sculpture  well  worth  attention ; 
beautiful  modelling,  as  in  M.  Champeil’s 
“ Le  Printemps  de  la  Vie”;  figures  which 
have  an  element  of  poetic  suggestion  in  them 
— a thought  in  stone  or  plaster  ; but  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  here. 


NOTES. 

In  our  issue  for  March  22  we 
1 Temporary^  drew  attention  to  the  point 
Wooden  Stands,  decided  in  the  case  of  the  City 
Council  v.  London  County  Council  that  the 
power  of  granting  licences  for  the  erection 
of  wooden  stands  to  view  the  Coronation 
procession  had  been  transferred,  by  the 
operation  ot  the  London  Government  Act, 
1899,  from  the  County  Council  to  the  new 
Borough  Councils  ; and  we  pointed  out  that 
a doubt  remained  as  to  what  was  now  the 
position  of  the  District  Surveyors  acting 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Council.  Before  the  above-mentioned 
transfer  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the 
County  Council  to  issue  these  licences, 
with  the  condition  attached  that  the  stands 
must  be  erected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
District  Surveyors  ; but  the  Westminster 
City  Council  have  now  issued  the  licences 
with  the  condition  attached  that  the  stands 
must  be  erected  to  the  satistaction  of 
their  City  Engineer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a special  case  was  stated  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Westminster  v.  Watson 
(see  page  527)  raising  the  following  three 
points : — 1.  Whether  the  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  the  District  Surveyors  in 
respect  to  those  structures  (which  fall 
within  Section  84  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894)  have  now  been  transferred  to  the 
City  Councils  and  their  officers.  The 
answer  of  the  Court  to  this  question  was 
that  there  had  been  no  transfer,  but  the 
duties  now  devolved  on  the  persons  speci- 
fied in  the  licenses.  2.  Are  these  structures 
works  of  which  the  District  Surveyors  are 
entitled  to  have  notice  under  Section  145 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894?  The 
Court  answered  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 3.  Had  the  right  to  recover  fees  been 
transferred,  or  had  it  lapsed,  or  did  it  remain 
in  the  District  Surveyors  ? On  this  last 
point  the  Court  held  that  there  had  been 
no  transfer  ; that  where  there  was  a bona- 
fide  duty  on  the  District  Surveyors  to 
inspect  the  structures  to  ascertain  whether 
any  provision  of  the  Act  had  been  infringed, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  fees ; but 
seeing  that  the  duties  were  diminished,  the 
County  Council  should  fix  a lower  fee  than 
that  fixed  when  the  whole  duties  rested  on 
those  Surveyors. 


Mechanical  CONCURRENTLY  with  increase 
PIBSiUi?g”“  in  tlie  size  of  office  buildings, 
the  necessity  arises  for  greater 
attention  to  the  question  of  mechanical 
equipment.  In  this  country  tenants  are  left 
to  provide  themselves  with  various  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  which  in  the  United 


States  are  furnished  by  the  proprietary,  and  it 
seems  to  us  well  that  architects  should 
endeavour  to  impress  more  fully  upon  clients 
the  desirability  of  adopting  the  most  per- 
fect installations  of  engineering  plant  for  all 
buildings  erected.  The  Broad  Exchange 
Building,  New  York,  is  the  latest  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 
It  is  of  twenty  stories,  and  includes 
more  than  1 1 acres  of  floorspace.  The 
steam  and  electric  light  plant  are  in  the 
basement,  the  former  comprising  five  water- 
tube  boilers,  each  having  2,960  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  and  the  latter  five  gene- 
rating sets  with  an  aggregate  output  of  550 
kilowatts.  The  eighteen  hydraulic  lifts  are 
served  by  three  triple-expansion  pumping 
engines,  one  compound  pump  for  holiday 
use,  and  a similar  pump  for  hoisting  safes. 
A fire  pump  is  included  in  the  equipment 
and  is  cross-connected  with  the  water  ser- 
vice pump  so  that  it  may  be  used  occasion- 
ally to  keep  the  working  parts  in  proper  con- 
dition. Drips  from  the  engine  cylinders  and 
the  blow-off  pipes  from  the  boilers  are  con- 
nected to  a blow-off  tank,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  city  regulations,  is  fitted  with 
a cooling  coil,  so  that  water  may  be 
reduced  to  a proper  temperature  before  dis- 
charge into  the  sewers.  Water  is  supplied 
from  the  city  mains,  being  passed  through 
mechanicai  filters  before  entering  the  storage 
tanks,  the  total  capacity  of  the  filters  being 
800  gallons  per  minute.  All  the  offices  are 
warmed  by  radiators  in  which  exhaust 
steam  provides  an  economical  and  effective 
medium  for  the  provision  of  heat,  the  circu- 
lation is  accelerated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Paul  system,  and  all  condense  water  is 
returned  to  the  boiler-feed  pumps,  which  are 
under  automatic  control.  Feed-water  filters, 
grease-separators,  and  similar  appliances  are 
used  wherever  desirable,  and  there  is  a feed 
water-heater  of  1,500  h.p.  capacity.  With  a 
plant  of  the  kind  which  we  have  briefly 
outlined,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
all  the  services  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
tenants  can  be  provided  at  a minimum  cost 
and  with  complete  efficiency. 


The  numerous  fires  that  have 
Mains*0  occurred  recently  in  the  mains 
of  some  of  the  London  electric 
supply  companies  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  direct-current  . 
systems  of  distribution  are  far  from  perfect 
We  have  called  attention  more  than  once  to 
the  extremely  low  insulation  resistance  of 
some  of  the  older  London  networks,  and  i 
pointed  out  that  the  continued  expansion  of 
these  systems  was  attended  with  danger.  I 
More  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  : 
question  of  insulation,  but,  unfortunately, 
higher  insulation  is  secured  in  many  cases 
by  surrounding  the  mains  with  an  inflam-  ■ 
mable  substance  which  has  been  known  1 
also  to  give  off  an  explosive  gas  when 
heated.  During  the  last  winter  it  has  • 
been  a common  experience  for  Lon-  ■ 
doners  to  see  the  roadways  torn  up  for  a 1 
distance  sometimes  of  fifty  yards,  and  to  see  1 
numerous  workmen  taking  out  charred  mains 
and  putting  in  new  ones  with  commendable  : 
rapidity.  In  a very  able  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  . 
A.  Ward  on  continuous-current  distributing  i 
mains,  which  was  recently  read  to  the  : 
Glasgow  Local  Section  of  the  Institution  of  I 
Electrical  Engineers,  an  account  is  given  of  I 
the  various  distributing  sytems,  and  the 
drawbacks  of  several  of  them  are  clearly  1 
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stated.  He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  regu- 
lating the  potential  of  the  mains,  and  points 
out  that  electric  osmosis,  whereby  moisture 
is  driven  into  the  negative  main,  has  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with.  He  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  protection  of  the 
lead  sheathings  of  the  cables  from 
the  effects  of  stray  currents,  and 
the  heavy  rushes  of  current  that 
ensue  when  a fault  develops.  Electricians 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
coverings  of  their  own  mains  from  the 
effects  of  electrolysis,  and  we  suppose  that 
the  gas  and  water  companies  are  also 
equally  alive  to  this  necessity.  Mr.  Ward 
mentions  a case  where  a current  flowed 
along  the  metal  sheathing  of  a cable,  and 
instead  of  going  to  earth  through  an  earth 
plate  provided  for  the  purpose  it  went  to 
the  cast-iron  junction  box  and  arced  through 
a layer  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  on 
to  the  water  main  underneath.  The  danger 
of  the  neutral  wire  being  fused  is  mentioned, 
as  the  effect  of  this  is  sometimes  to  burn 
out  a good  many  lamps  in  consumers’ 
houses.  Still,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not 
a very  serious  danger,  and  as  it  is  not  likely 
to  occur  twice,  it  is  easy  to  propitiate  con- 
sumers by  giving  them  new  lamps. 


Electric  The  PaPer  read  by  Professor 

Railways  Carus-Wilson  to  the  Insti- 

tution of  Electrical  Engineers 
last  week  on  “ Electrical  Traction  on  Steam 
Railways’’  was  a timely  and  valuable  one. 
He  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  Italian 
railway  systems,  and  has  investigated  the 
considerations  which  are  leading  the  com- 
panies to  electrify  their  lines.  The  network 
of  steam  tramways  and  economic  lines  that 
has  spread  over  Northern  Italy  has  seriously 
affected  the  receipts  of  the  Adriatica  Rail- 
way Co.  To  meet  this  competition  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  run  a frequent 
service  of  short  trains  and  to  considerably 
reduce  the  fares.  It  was  found  that  this 
could  best  be  done  electrically.  Already  sixty- 
six  miles  of  track  have  been  electrified  be- 
tween Sondrio  and  Lecco,  where  the  electric 
trains  are  hauled  by  steam  locomotives  to 
Milan.  They  are  worked  on  the  Ganz  high- 
pressure  system,  the  current  being  generated 
at  22,000  volts,  and  carried  by  overhead  con- 
ductors to  nine  transformer  sub-stations 
where  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  3,000  volts, 
and  the  current  led  by  two  trolley  wires 
direct  to  the  polyphase  motors  on  the  cars. 
The  Mediterranean  Railway  Co.  is  equipping 
electrically  the  whole  of  the  line  from  Milan 
to  Gallarate,  and  thence  to  Varese  and  Arona. 
Like  the  Adriatica  Co.  they  generate  the 
electrical  energy  on  a polyphase  system  at 
12,000  volts  at  the  power  station,  but  the 
sub-stations  transform  it  to  direct-current, 
and  the  motors  on  the  cars  are  wound  for 
650  volts.  The  actual  expenses  of  opera- 
ting the  new  electric  services  are  greater 
than  when  steam  was  used  and  the 
fares  have  been  reduced  in  many  cases 
by  40  per  cent.,  but  as  the  traffic  has 
increased  fivefold  the  receipts  have  been 
doubled.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  coal  in  this  country  more  than  out- 
weighed the  advantage  that  Northern  Italy 
possesses  in  the  way  of  water  power.  In 
the  discussion,  Mr.  Steel,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  said  that  the  conditions 
and  character  of  the  traffic  in  England  and 
Italy  were  widely  different.  It  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  increasing  the  traffic 


facilities  led  to  a considerable  increase  in 
the  traffic.  The  difficulties  of  managing 
goods  traffic  and  high-speed  passenger  traffic 
on  the  same  lines  by  electricity  were  shown, 
and  he  considered  that  laying  new  lines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  owing  to  the  enormous 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  land  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Professor  Carus-Wilson 
said  that  the  Italian  companies  first  satisfied 
themselves  by  actual  experiments  as  to  what 
effect  lowering  fares  and  increasing  facilities 
would  have  on  the  traffic,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  electrification  of  their  lines. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  a wide  field  for  the 
use  of  electric  traction  in  country  districts  in 
England,  where  everything  seemed  more 
favourable  to  success  commercially  than  in 
Italy. 


Electric  L;gh,i„gTHE  laW  iS  «ett!ng  “l0  3 State 
v.  The  Settled  of  confusion  in  regard  to  cer- 
Land  Act.  tajn  matters  which  may  be  paid 
for  out  of  capital  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act  under  the  head  of  improvements,  which 
form  additions  to  or  alterations  in  building 
reasonably  necessary  or  proper  to  enable 
the  same  to  be  let.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  held 
that  the  provision  of  an  electric  lighting 
installation,  exclusive  of  fittings,  was  an 
“ addition  ” within  the  section,  and  might 
properly  be  paid  for  out  of  capital  money. 
When  this  decision  was  given  we  noted  its 
importance.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Justice 
Buckley,  in  the  case  of  in  re  Clarke’s  settle- 
ment, which  was  decided  the  end  of  last 
sittings,  giving  an  exactly  opposite  decision. 
The  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  was 
that  in  this  case  the  lighting  was  required 
for  a country  house,  in  the  earlier  one  for  a 
town  house.  It  is  eminently  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
decide  this  matter  once  and  for  all,  and 
settle  whether  electric  lighting  comes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890. 


The  eighty-fourth  annual  Re- 
Church  Building  port  of  the  Incorporated  Church 
Society.  Building  Society  shows  that,  in 
spite  ot  the  recent  unfavourable  conditions 
for  subscriptions  owing  to  the  war  and  the 
increased  taxation,  their  income  lor  1901  is 
much  larger  than  that  for  1900,  being 
8,960/.  for  last  year  as  against  5>4°2^ 
for  the  preceding  year.  This  is  certainly 
an  indication  that  the  recognition  of  the 
useful  work  of  this  Society  is  on  the 
increase.  During  its  existence  the  Society 
has  been  instrumental  in  aiding  in  the  erec- 
tion of  2,365  additional  new  churches,  and  in 
assisting  in  rebuilding,  enlarging,  or  other- 
wise improving  the  accommodation  in  6,235 
other  churches  or  consecrated  Chapels  of 
Ease.  By  these  means  more  than  two 
million  additional  seats  have  been  secured, 
by  lar  the  greater  part  of  which  are  for  the 
free  use  of  the  parishioners  according  to 
law.  The  actual  amount  of  money  entrusted 
to  the  society  and  used  in  making  grants 
toward  the  objects  named  has  reached 
895,683/.  The  Report  acknowledges 
how  much  this  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
Committee  of  Honorary  Consulting  Archi- 
tects for  examining  and  reporting  upon  the 
plans  submitted  to  them  at  their  monthly 
meetings  ; from  which  Committee  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  during  the  past  year 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Brooks,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  a valued  member  ot 
their  body.  A special  resolution  of  sympathy 
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has  been  sent  to  his  relatives,  and  the 
vacancy  on  this  Committee  thus  created  has 
been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Temple 
Moore  ; whilst  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  whose  long 
and  valuable  services  the  Society  gratefully 
recognise,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 


Schools  in  ^HE  most  important  contribu 
the  tion  to  the  new  number  of  the 
United  States.  journa] 0fi/ie  Sanitary  Institute 
is  a long  report  by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  on 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  on  the  design,  construction,  and  sanita- 
tion of  these  schools.  Miss  Ravenhill  was 
sent  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1901  to 
prepare  reports  for  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  West  Riding  Yorkshire  County 
Council,  and  the  Sanitary  Institute.  For 
the  Education  Department  she  inquired 
more  particularly  into  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  domestic  science,  and  for  the 
West  Riding  County  Council  into  the  teach- 
ing of  social  subjects.  The  report  for  the 
Sanitary  Institute  contains  a comprehensive 
account  of  the  instruction  given  in  hygiene, 
and  of  the  application  ot  the  science 
of  hygiene  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  furniture,  &c. 
The  school  - building  regulations  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  are  quoted, 
and  show  in  some  respects  a marked 
advance  on  those  of  our  own  Educa- 
tion Department ; for  example,  the  floor- 
space  for  each  pupil  must  not  be  less  than 
15  sq.  ft.,  and  there  must  be  a "well-lit  and 
ventilated  basement  under  entire  buildings.’ 
The  requirements  as  to  warming  and  venti- 
lation are  carefully  specified,  and  must  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a uniform  temperature 
of  " 72  deg.  during  zero  weather,”  and  a 
change  of  air  at  least  once  in  every  twenty 
minutes.  Three  plans  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal views  are  given  of  the  New  York  City 
Schools,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 
They  show  a complete  system  of  mechanical 
ventilation,  and  a free  use  of  sliding  parti- 
tions. The  closets  and  lavatories  in  the 
schools  visited  by  Miss  Ravenhill  do  not 
appear  to  be  as  good  or  as  well-arranged  as 
the  corresponding  fittings  used  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  a good  feature  that  all 
plumbing  in  connexion  with  them  is  exposed 
to  view.  We  have  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  report ; it  contains  much 
which  is  of  practical  value  for  architects. 


)enton  Hall,  The  Denton  Park  Estate,  near 
Yorkshire,  Otley,  is  about  to  be  offered 
for  sale.  The  property  extends 
over  4,300  acres,  yielding  an  estimated  rental 
of  more  than  5,000/.  per  annum,  and  includes 
the  Hall,  Highfield,  twenty-eight  farms,  and 
1,100  acres  of  grouse  moorland.  The  Hall, 
formerly  known  as  Denton  Castle,  was  built 
of  an  excellent  stone  quarried  on  the  estate 
in  1778  for  Sir  James  Ibbetson,  Bart.,  after 
plans  and  designs  by  John  Carr,  of  York. 
The  house,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
over  Wharfedale  and  the  Wharfe,  consists 
of  a middle  block,  from  behind  which  two 
quadrantal  galleries  communicate  with  the 
wings,  the  whole  front  being  280  ft.  in 
length.  The  middle  block  has  an  octagonal 
bay  at  each  side,  and  a principal  fa£ade, 
105  ft.  long,  which  embodies  an  Ionic  tetra- 
style  portico  with  angle  pediment  and  a 
bold  cornice,  carried  up  the  two  floors,  above 
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which  is  a balustrade  alternately  blocked 
and  surmounted  by  five  large  draped  urns. 
The  dayrooms,  which  are  spacious  and  17  ft. 
high,  are  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is 
gained  by  a wide  flight  of  steps.  On  the 
first  floor  aie  sixteen  bedrooms,  the 
offices  and  servants’  rooms  being  in 
the  wings.  Denton  Castle  had  been 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a seat  of  the  Farefac  or  Fairfax 
family,  some  of  whom,  including  Edward 
Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  are  com- 
memorated by  monuments  in  Otley  Church. 
The  property  was  brought  in  marriage  by 
Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Thwaits,  of  Denton,  to  Sir  William  Fairfax, 
Knt.  The  Castle  was  the  home  of  Thomas, 
first  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  and  his  son 
and  grandson — the  last-named  being  the 
third  baron  and  the  famous  Parliamentary 
general.  Henry  Ibbetson  of  Red  Hall,  near 
Leeds,  bought  Denton  in  1690.  The  Castle 
was  burned  during  his  lifetime,  and  having 
been  re-instated  was  rebuilt  by  his 
descendant,  who  there  made  a valuable 
collection  of  “ old  masters,”  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools.  In  G.  Richard- 
son’s “ Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  vol.  i.,  1802, 
are  large-scale  drawings  of  the  principal 
floor,  and  ol  the  south  elevation. 


Nos.  77*8, 
Pall  MaH. 


These  two  houses,  standing 
between  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Club  and  the  offices  of 
the  Eagle  Insurance  Company,  will  shortly 
be  adapted  as  a town  residence  for  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian.  They  were  acquired 
from  the  Crown  for  purposes  of  the  War 
Office  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  South 
African  war,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  and  have 
latterly  been  occupied  as  “ grace-and-favour  ” 
residences  by  the  Earl  of  Normanton  and 
Viscount  de  Vesci,  but  have  remained  un- 
tenanted during  some  months  past,  being 
found  unsuitable  for  official  requirements. 
The  Office  of  Works  thereupon  effected  an 
exchange  with  the  Land  Revenues  of  the 
Crown  in  respect  of  Bushey  House,  Bushey 
Park,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
greatly  needed  proper  accommodation  for 
their  physical  laboratories  and  cognate 
appliances. 


ture  of  the  surfaces  having  been  formed  in  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  ground ; the 
only  decided  conclusion  we  could  come  to 
was  that  the  plates  ot  Valentine  Green  are  the 
finest  and  most  artistic  in  the  collection.  As 
usual  at  the  Burlington  Club,  the  catalogue  is 
very  carefully  got  up  in  regard  to  information 
and  critical  suggestion ; Mr.  Wedmore  con- 
tributes a short  essay  on  “ English  Mezzotint 
Portraits,”  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlinson  an 
account  of  the  technical  process  of  mezzo- 
tint, which  should  be  studied  by  visitors  who 
wish  to  understand  the  conditions  and  pos- 
sibilities of  this  form  of  engraving  ; and  on  a 
table  in  the  room  they  will  find  the  process 
further  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
actual  plate  engraved  for  mezzotint.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  the  club  for  an  exhibi- 
tion which  is  interesting  not  only  in  an 
artistic  but  in  a historic  sense,  including  as 
it  does  many  portraits  of  men  and  women  of 
the  eighteenth  century  concerning  whom  a 
good  deal  of  biographical  information  is  given 
in  the  catalogue. 


Mezzotints  at 


At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
the  Burlington  Club  there  is  now  on  view  a 
Club'  loan  collection  of  101  mezzotint 
plates  by  English  engravers,  mostly  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  great  period  of  mezzo- 
tint. The  collection  has  been  made  at  this 
time  partly  in  view  ot  the  recently  revived 
interest  in  this  form  of  engraving,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  in  abeyance  from  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  An  exhibition 
entirely  of  mezzotint  work  has  a rather 
sombre  effect,  and  a study  of  it  leaves  one 
moreover,  with  the  impression  that  there  is 
less  room  for  individuality  of  style  and  exe- 
cution in  this  erasing  process  (as  it  may  be 
called)  of  engraving,  than  in  the  methods  in 
which  the  engraver  works  with  positive  lines. 
In  wood  engraving,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  each  man’s  style  and  handling  is  most 
distinctly  recognisable  ; in  the  case  of  a 
collection  of  mezzotints,  although  collectors 
who  have  given  their  special  attention  to  the 
subject  may  distinguish  the  handling  of 
different  artists,  our  impression  was  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  on  any 
special  qualities  distinguishing  the  work  of 
one  engraver  from  another,  the  original  tex- 


The  worship  of  M.  Rodin 
^London  one  the  latest 

fashions  with  a certain  school 
of  amateurs  and  art-critics  took  a concrete 
form  last  week  in  the  shape  of  a dinner  to 
the  French  sculptor,  whose  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  While  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  who  took  the  chair  on 
the  occasion,  that  French  sculpture  ought  to 
be  better  represented  at  South  Kensington, 
we  could  imagine  that  a far  better  beginning 
might  have  been  made  than  by  the  purchase 
of  M.  Rodin’s  very  crude  and  unspiritual 
conception  of  “ The  Forerunner.”  M.  Rodin 
is  a sculptor  of  genius,  but  of  an  eccentric 
and  wilful  spirit,  to  which  he  has  given 
so  much  the  rein  of  late  years,  that  his 
special  pavilion  near  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1900  left  the  impression  of  a kind  of  sculp- 
tor’s nightmare  of  distorted  and  unfinished 
fragments ; and  we  hope  that  the  threat  of 
the  repetition  of  this  collection  of  curiosities 
in  London  will  not  be  carried  out.  We  con- 
fess that  we  prefer  finished  sculpture  to  un- 
finished, and  we  would  far  rather  have  seen 
a dinner  given  in  honour  of  M.  Merci6  or 
M.  Boucher,  among  French  sculptors ; the 
“Gloria  Victis”  of  the  one  artist,  and  the 
“Antique  et  Moderne  ” of  the  other,  are 
finer  works,  both  in  material  beauty  and 
in  intellectual  suggestiveness,  than  anything 
we  know  ot  by  M.  Rodin. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

Continuing  our  notes  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  we  may  now  pass  in  review  the 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  which  are 
to  be  seen  : — 

No.  1,366. — “ Westhope  Manor,  Shropshire,” 
by  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  a previous  article.  The  house  is 
shown  in  a crisp  pen-and-ink  perspective 
drawing  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Moodie. 

No.  1,369.—“  House  at  de  Pary’s-avenue,  Bed- 
ford,” by  Mr.  A.  W.  Prentice,  is,  as  usual  in  this 
architect's  work,  of  good  artistic  character  with 
some  originality,  which  in  this  instance  takes 
the  form  of  an  immense  plaster  cove,  starting 
from  the  level  of  first-floor  window-sills  and 
continuing  to  the  eaves.  Below  the  cove  is  a 
brick  wall,  and  bay  windows  on  each  front  run 
up  to  the  eaves’  line.  The  roof  appears  to  be 
tiled  with  plaster  gables  and  barge-boards,  and 
a plan  is  included  on  the  drawing. 

No.  1,370. — “The  Duchess’  Boudoir  at 


Welbeck  Abbey,”  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George 


& Yeates  (illustrated  in  this  issue),  we  have 
already  noted,  as  we  have  their  design  in 
No.  1,374,  “Foxcombe,  Oxford.”  :t 

No.  1,375- — “A  House  in  Oxfordshire,”  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Pearce,  is  of  traditional  manor- 
house  type  in  stone,  with  three  bay  windows 
carried  up  to  gabled  dormers,  and  is  sufficiently 
true  to  the  type  to  promise  a successful  effect. 
A plan  of  the  house  is  given  and  the  garden 
shown  on  perspective. 

No.  1,377- — “ Proposed  Block  of  Four 
Houses,  Hampstead,”  by  Mr.  Horace  Field,  is 
decidedly  clever  in  plan.  The  houses  are 
really  in  a terrace,  but  by  recessing  the  two  in 
the  centre  and  projecting  the  end  houses  an 
open  quadrangle  is  obtained,  which  is  laid  out 
as  a formal  garden,  so  that  the  effect  of  one 
large  house  is  obtained.  The  two  receding 
houses  have  their  front  doors  side  by  side  in 
the  centre  of  the  facade,  and  the  end  houses 
have  theirs  around  the  corner  on  the  flanks. 
This  disposition  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
departure  in  planning  from  the  stereotyped 
limits  of  terrace  houses,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
plan  on  the  drawing.  There  is  no  indication 
of  the  material,  as  the  perspective  is  drawn  in 
simple  outline. 

No.  1,380. — “House  at  Wimbledon,”  by 
Mr.  William  T.  Walker,  is  shown  in  a scratchy 
perspective  without  a plan.  The  ground  floor 
is  of  brick,  the  upper  part  rough  cast ; 
the  building  is  slightly  |_-shaped,  with  a 
circular  bay  on  the  projecting  wing.  The 
eaves  are  at  the  level  of  the  attic  window-sills, 
which  gives  the  opportunity  for  a rather  un- 
fortunate insertion  of  what  appears  to  be 
coarsely  modelled  plaster  ornament  over  the 
first-floor  windows,  which  are  adorned  with 
jalousies.  The  whole  design  is  reminiscent  of 
the  coarseness  of  some  of  our  late  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century  work. 

No.  1,382. — “House  at  Ardingly,  Sussex,”  , 
by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wheston  and  S.  E.  Castle, 
is  a picturesque  rendering  of  a Sussex  type  of 
house  in  half  timber  and  brick,  with  a large 
blank  chimney-stack  on  the  front  which,  com- 
bined with  the  wide  timber  arched  entrance, 
achieves  a good  modern  reproduction  of  the 
type  selected. 

No.  1,383. — “ House  at  Wrotham,  Kent,”  by 
Messrs.  Niven  & Wigglesworth,  is  shown  in 
a pen-and-ink  perspective  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Griggs, 
with  a Dureresque  background.  No  plan  is 
given,  but  the  design  appears  to  be  made  up  of 
a three-gabled  plaster  house,  with  extensions 
on  each  end  for  offices,  thus  gaining  length 
and  effect. 

No.  1,388. — “Boat-House  on  Derwentwater,”  1 
by  Mr.  W.  Henry  Ward,  is  a timber  shed  with 
a room  over,  and  suggests  in  treatment  a 
fusion  of  ideas  from  Normandy  and  Switzer- 
land, resulting  in  an  original  and  suitable 
design. 

No.  1,389. — “ House  at  Harpenden,  back 
elevation,”  by  Mr.  Cecil  Brooks,  is  a common- 
place farmhouse  mansion,  with  red  brick 
ground  floor  and  tiled  hanging  above.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  elevation  shown  is  a long, 
flat  bay,  which,  if  correctly  drawn  on  the  per- 
spective, is  circular  at  one  end  and  square  at 
the  other,  and  is  freakishly  placed  between  the 
central  lines  of  the  two  main  gables,  so  that  the 
meeting  of  their  valleys  comes  over  the  centre 
of  the  bay. 

No.  1,390. — “ A Cheshire  House,”  by  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  Corbett,  we  have  already  noticed,  as 
also  No.  1,392,  “ The  Royal  Villa,  Le-coq-sur- 
mer,  Ostend,”  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell. 

No.  1,394.— “Nos.  32  and  33,  High-street,  J 
Marylebone,”  by  Mr.  William  M.  Brutton,  is  a ' 
coloured  frontal  perspective  of  a building  con-  1 
sisting  apparently  of  two  shops  with  a common 
entrance  for  residential  flats  above,  but  as  no 
plan  is  given  we  can  but  surmise.  The  eleva- 
tion is  to  be  carried  out  in  red  brick  and  stone, 
with  green  slate  hanging  to  oriel  window  over  1 
the  central  entrance,  and  green  jalousies  to  the 
other  windows. 

No.  1,396. — “ Lodge  Hill,  Farnham,  north 
front,”  by  Messrs.  Farquharson  & Evill,  is  a 
long  and  low  house  of  big  cottage  character, 
the  first-floor  window-sills  being  on  the  eaves’ 
level,  built  of  brick  and  plaster,  with  a stone 
projecting  bay  in  the  middle.  This  design  is 
shown  in  a beautiful  delicate  drawing,  almost 
conveying  the  idea  of  a dry  point  etching,  by 
Mr.  Evill,  and  the  proper  place  is  considered 
by  the  hanging  authorities  of  the  Academy  to 
be  on  the  skirting. 

No.  1,398. — “Gardens  of  High  Moss,  near 
Keswick,”  by  Mr.  W.  Henry  Ward,  is  the  per- 
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spective  of  a design  for  a formal  garden,  with 
a three-storied  bungalow  house  in  the  distance. 
Half  the  garden  is  treated  with  paved  walks, 
a central  fountain,  and  parterre  beds,  with  two 
gazebos  at  the  angles,  evidently  the  garden  for 
showery  weather,  whilst  the  other  half  is  made 
up  of  grass  and  yews,  box  hedges  and  alleys 
for  a shady  retreat  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

No.  1,399. — “Wood  Rising,  Rye,  Sussex,”  by 
Mr.  Philip  Tree,  is  a pretty  drawing  of  a 
pretty  bit  of  a house,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
bay  slightly  corbelled  over  the  entrance,  and 
treated  as  a half-timber  variation  in  a tile-hung 
upper  story. 

No.  1,401. — “ Ascot  Priory,  New  Wing, 
Ascot,”  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  we  have 
already  mentioned  with  appreciation. 

No.  1.405. — “Stables,  Goffs  Hill,  Sussex,” 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Aickman,  lacks  originality 
and  does  not  enthuse,  being  a respectable 
design  of  a quality  which  is  no  longer  in  the 
'ront  rank,  though  in  the  youth  of  the  Hanging 
Committee  it  might  have  been  estimable.  The 
alan  is  good  and  the  glass  roof  over  the  yard 
s practical,  and  as  an  example  of  utilitarian 
architecture  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  a place 
an  the  line  is  found  for  a design  that,  qud 
aeauty,  does  not  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

No.  1,406. — “ Three  Porches  to  Country 
Houses,”  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Wetenhall,  might 
ae  supposed,  in  conjunction  with  the  last, 

0 be  the  victim  of  a subtle  humour.  Virile, 
mouthful,  “ new-art  ” treatments  of  the  every- 
lay  problem  of  a recessed  doorway  rather  than 
t projecting  porch,  aiming  to  give  interest  to 
he  middle-class  house  that  is  hardly  more  than 
t superior  villa,  this  little  drawing  of  eleva- 
ions  and  plans,  coloured  and  on  tinted  paper, 
s a complete  antithesis  to  the  last-mentioned 
Rawing,  below  which  it  is  hung  on  the 
kirting. 

No.  1,407. — “ Design  for  a Doctor’s  House, 
Vestcliff-on-Sea,”  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Tapper,  is 

1 square  eighteenth-century  flat-windowed 
louse,  with  segmental  over  door  ; that  is,  the 
:ounterpart  of  the  house  in  an  old  country 
own  that  one  instinctively  feels  at  first  sight 
nust  be  the  residence  of  an  eminentlv  respect- 
ible  doctor  or  lawyer.  Westcliff-on-Sea  is  too 
/oung  to  have  any  real  eighteenth-century 
louse  of  this  type,  and  the  designer  has  shown 
;hrewd  business  ability  in  providing  his  doctor 
:lient  with  this  valuable  credential. 

No.  1,412. — “Ridgemount.  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex,” by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hart,  we  have  pre- 
viously instanced  for  its  eccentric  colouring. 
In  design  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  young 
designer  who  knows  too  much,  but  has  not  yet 
earnt  the  value  of  restraint. 

No.  1,414 — ‘‘New  House,  Leamington,”  by 
Mr.  Herbert  O.  Cresswell,  is  a big  hard  drawing 
of  a commonplace  design,  and  therefore  hung 
jn  the  line,  whilst  below  it  on  the  skirting  is 

No.  1,415. — An  etching  by  Mr.  Fred.  Slo- 
ppmbe  of  “ South  Drawing-room  Mantelpiece 
n a House  near  Piccadilly,”  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Harold  Cooper,  showing  a marble  mantel 
with  sculptured  mermaids  and  a wood  mantel- 
niece  above  ; a delicate  representation  of  a 
delicate  design. 

No.  1,416. — “House  at  Wolvesnewton,  Mon- 
mouthshire,” by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick,  as  shown 
n a crisp,  though  slightly  forced,  pen  and  ink 
perspective  by  Mr.  Sydney  Castle,  is  a cleverly- 
designed  stone  house,  with  a half-timbered 
projecting  bay  that,  in  its  introduction  of 
modern  details  on  an  old  type,  unmistakably 
marks  the  twentieth  century. 

No.  1,417.  — “ New  Residence,  Yorkshire,”  by 
Mr.  Temple  Moore,  is  a quiet,  unaffected  large 
house  of  stone-country  type,  replete  with  the 
wise  restraint  that  marks  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  secrets  of  our  national  seventeenth 
century  designs. 

No.  1.425.  — “Billiard  Room,  Manhattan, 
Lancashire,”  by  Mr.  Huon  A.  Matear,  is  a 
large  coloured  drawing  of  an  interior,  on  which 
ample  funds  have  been  expended  in  painted 
picture  frieze,  stained  glass,  elliptical  ceiling 
with  modelled  plaster  figures,  costly  woodwork, 
to  evidence  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a room  for  an  ostentatious  man  to  show 
(his  visitors  rather  than  for  quiet  after  dinner 
.enjoyment  of  home. 

I No.  1.429. — “ Entrance  Front,  Castle  Dyke,” 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  Withers,  like  No.  1,414, 
which  it  approximately  balances  in  the  hang- 
ing, is  a hard,  big  drawing  of  a design  that  at 
first  looks  common  place,  but  on  closer  inspection 
[amuses.  The  end  bay  of  the  entrance  front  is 
a blank  wall  with  a central  chimney  stack  in 
the  centre,  and  to  make  the  design  of  this  bay 
[symmetrical,  the  gable  round  the  corner  at  one 
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end  is  echoed  by  a party  wall  through  the  roof. 
Or  does  the  designer  wish  to  suggest  th  t 
was  the  old  and  modest  house  to  which  addi- 
tions have  been  made  as  the  owner’s  wealth 
increased,  until  the  mansion  culminated  in  the 
biggest  gable  and  three  stories  at  the  other 
end  ? There  is  an  old  house  in  a village  well 
known  to  artists  in  which  this  has  been  the 
history  that  has  produced  a group  not  unlike 
that  shown  in  this  drawing. 

No.  1,432. — “Design  for  Dining-Room,”  for 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Wesson.  A coloured  interior 
of  unpleasant  tone,  in  which  is  much  carved 
and  modelled  detail  that  emulates  the  elabora- 
tion but  misses  the  grace  of  rococo  work. 

No.  L433- — “ Proposed  Country  House,”  by 
Mr.  George  O.  Scorer,  is  an  example  of  the 
sincere  flattery  that  is  being  largely  bestowed 
by  some  of  our  youngest  architects  on  a well- 
known  leader  of  the  “ new  art,”  who  has  estab- 
lished a definite  individual  type  of  house  with 
an  originality  that  entitles  it  to  respect  and 
freedom  from  plagiarism. 

No.  1,435. — " Schoolroom,  Conamur,  Sand- 
gate,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Jarvis,  is  another 
instance  of  admiration  of  another  leading  light 
in  the  “new  art”  movement,  and  is  a quaint 
interior,  with  settles  each  side  of  a glazed  brick 
fireplace  and  copper  hood. 

No.  1,438.  — “ Marlborough  Chambers, 
Jermyn-street,”  by  Mr.  Reginald  Morphew,  is 
a block  of  shops  and  flats  on  a corner  site,  with 
a tower  at  the  angle,  clever,  but  somewhat 
forced  in  its  grappling  with  a rather  difficult 
problem  in  modern  architectural  design. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

As  a whole,  the  exhibition  this  year  is  rather 
ordinary.  There  is  no  work  of  noticeable  im- 
portance, whether  as  regards  size,  or  cost,  or 
interest.  The  contributions  are  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  best  support  given  to  the  exhibition  comes 
from  local  members  of  the  Academy.  There 
are  drawings  of  work  completed  and  work 
projected,  as  well  as  the  usual  company  of  the 
rejected  in  competition.  The  first  class  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  solely  ; no'photographs 
are  permitted,  as  at  Glasgow,  and  consequently 
some  of  these  drawings  dernot  quite  accurately 
record  the  actual  building,  for,  prepared  before- 
hand, subsequent  modifications  in  the  erecting 
are  unnoticed  ; it  is  comparatively  rarely  that 
drawings  are  prepared  of  buildings  once  com- 
pleted, and  hence  photographs  are  the  most 
literal  illustrations.  In  the  second  class  a 
solitary  model  is  offered  as  the  alternative  to 
the  cunning  perspective : the  example  is  of  a 
bank  for  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Marwick.  The  style  is  a Georgian 
rendering  of  Classic,  with  rustication  to  pillars 
and  windows:  at  the  corners  are  circular  towers 
corbelled  out,  with  curved  roofs.  The  model  is 
to  a generous  scale,  coloured,  and  set  at  a proper 
level,  so  that  a very  faithful  idea  of  the  ultimate 
effect  is  given.  But  whether  after  all  the 
result  is  worth  the  effort  is  a point  upon  which 
some  may  differ.  Elaborate  or  unusual  com- 
positions with  a crescent  frontage,  or  dome,  or 
curves  generally  seem  necessary  to  justify  the 
model,  and  then  for  the  designer’s  guidance 
perhaps  even  more  than  for  public  enlighten- 
ment. But  besides  model  or  perspective,  the 
too  much  neglected  geometrical  elevation  as  a 
method  of  illustration  is  very  well  represented 
in  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Browne’s  three  frames, 
the  railway  station  at  Stirling,  and  insurance 
offices  in  Leeds  and  Dublin  ; pen  drawings  in 
thick  lines  that  tell  very  well,  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  the  shadows  were  not  cast  to  show 
the  sinkings  and  projections  from  the  wall  face, 
and  so  in  effect  give  plan  and  vertical  section 
at  the  same  time.  The  studies  in  Renaissance 
are  varied.  The  Leeds  facade  is  the  richest, 
with  rather  elaborate  work  round  the  windows 
of  stone  or  terra-cotta,  and  the  wall  of  brick- 
work. Besides  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc  is  the  only  other  academician 
who  exhibits,  and  he  has  three  works 
in  progress  and  completed — the  New  Gym- 
nasium and  Baths,  Dunfermline,  a Ware 
house  in  the  City,  and  the  new  pulpit  ct 
his  great  Baptist  Church  in  Paisley.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  baths  is  fairly  evidently  expressed 
in  the  elevations,  a high  central  block  with 
cable  and  flanking  circular  turrets  is  contrasted 
with  low  side  buildings.  An  alternative 
arrangement  mav  be  studied  in  the  rejected 
design  of  Mr.  Ure  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Watson, 
where  the  centre  feature  is  low  and  flat  domed. 


I The  pulpit  of  Coats  Memorial  Church  is  shown 
in  a very  well  executed  large-scale  drawing, 
tinted  ; it  replaces  a temporary  one  and  has 
more  of  the  railed  platform  shape  than  the 
wineglass,  and  is  of  stone,  built  against  the 
chancel  pier.  The  style  is  that  of  the  whole 
fabric,  geometric  Gothic,  and  above  the 
pulpit  is  suspended  an  elaborately  - carved 
sounding-board.  Of  work  by  Associates 
of  the  Academy  the  most  important  is  Mr. 
A.  Marshall  Mackenzie's  tower  of  new  Grey- 
friars  Church,  Aberdeen,  much  in  the  style  of 
his  college  tower ; Perpendicular,  of  great 
tenuity  in  the  lights  and  mullions  ; granite  is 
the  material.  Mr.  Kinross  is  represented  by  a 
tea-room  over  a dairy  at  Buxley,  for  Sir  T 
Miller,  apparently  intended  as  a lodge  or 
summer  retreat.  The  interior  shows  a square 
apartment  treated  in  late  Gothic,  with  stone 
fireplace,  doorpiece,  and  mullioned  window, 
the  walls  wood-lined  with  linen-fold  panels 
and  moulded  stiles,  the  ceiling  of  timber 
and  plaster,  and  all  very  richly  treated.  Mr. 
David  A.  Robertson  has  a design  for  Burnis- 
land  U.F.  Church,  a very  poor  thing  indeed. 
Mr.  John  Jas.  Burnet  has  also  but  one  exhibit, 
his  rejected  design  for  National  Bank,  Glasgow. 

The  ecclesiastical  work  is  of  even  less 
importance  than  the  civil  and  domestic 
examples  shown,  and  all,  rather  curiously, 
are  in  some  variety  of  Gothic.  Beech- 
grove  U.F.  Church,  Aberdeen,  Messrs.  Brown 
& Watt,  has  a tall,  well-proportioned  spire, 
granite  not  permitting  of  much  intricacy 
of  detail ; the  church  itself  is  of  a quite  ordi- 
nary type,  but  treated  in  a restrained  and 
dignified  way.  Projected  churches  at  Forres, 
by  Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers,  and  at  Broom- 
hill,  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Stewart  & Paterson, 
show  respectively  earliest  Gothic  and  Perpen- 
dicular of  latest  modern  variety.  An  interesting 
restoration  is  suggested  of  Dunkeld  Cathedral 
choir,  now  in  use  as  parish  church,  in  so  far  as 
the  removal  of  the  modern  internal  gable,  box- 
pews,  and  two  galleries  are  concerned,  but 
with  apparently  no  other  structural  inter- 
ference. The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Paterson, 
M.A.  Stone  vaulting  is  indeed  shown,  but  this 
may  not  be  seriously  intended.  Vaulting  may 
once  have  existed,  or  at  least  been  intended, 
but  to  attempt  it  now  on  the  old  walls  would 
surely  be  risky.  This  apart,  the  reparation 
seems  entirely  judicious  ; evidently  to  permit  of 
the  south-east  door  being  retained,  although  a 
modern  insertion,  the  chancel  space  is 
rather  pinched.  A side  pulpit,  stalls,  and 
screen  are  shown,  and  a feature  is 
made  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  pew — he  claims 
ownership  of  the  cathedral  fabric — treated  as 
a balcony  projecting  from  the  north  wall,  and 
entered  from  the  sacristy  tower.  The  large 
colour  drawing  is  by  Mr.  Paterson.  Dunkeld 
House,  situated  but  a few  yards  south  of  the 
cathedral,  either  rebuilt  or  altered  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Henry,  has  little  to  commend  it  but  its  unpre- 
tentiousness, and  this  in  its  position  is  a merit ; 
still,  it  might  be  that  and  yet  have  character, 
and  this  it  lacks. 

Central  District  School,  Perth,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  K.  Young,  is  a three-story  building  in 
brick  and  stone,  simply  treated  on  Classic 
lines,  with  level  cornice,  and  the  most  is 
made  of  a central  lantern  ventilator.  The 
Nautical  College,  Leith,  by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Laid- 
law.  also  Classic,  is  shown  in  some  fullness, 
with  plan  and  scale  drawing  as  well  as  view. 
There  are  on  view  four  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted for  the  Hawick  competition.  Messrs. 
Scott  & Campbell's,  selected  by  the  committee 
in  contradiction  of  the  assessor’s  placing,  has 
its  entrance  at  the  corner,  with  a vestibule 
placed  on  the  diagonal.  The  elevations  are 
good.  Gables  have  circled  tipped  pediments. 
By  the  same  architects  are  some  prettily- 
treated  cottages  at  West  Linton. 

Of  domestic  work  the  best,  perhaps,  is  a 
house  at  Helsingfors,  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  a 
town  mansion  of  some  importance,  in  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  ; local  character  is  given 
the  curved  and  high-pitched  gables.  Hillside, 
Corstorphine,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Deas,  is  an  inte- 
resting study  in  distinctively  stone  treatment, 
illustrated  in  a nice  pencil  sketch.  In  Fairside, 
Colinton  (Mr.  C.  H.  Maidman),  of  brick,  a square 
tower  is  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  house  : this  architect  has  a cottage  at  Stow, 
with  half  timber  employed.  An  unsuccessful 
design  for  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Liver- 
pool, by  the  Messrs.  Rhind,  is  illustrated  in  a 
well  executed  wash  drawing.  The  composition 
is  triangular  on  plan.  Above  curved  trusses 
are  a portrait  statue  of  the  Queen  and  groups 
of  statuary  ; a central  shaft,  or  pier,  has  a 
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Colleoni  Chapel , Bergamo  : Part  of  Collconi's  Monument. 


rounded  top,  making  the  general  outline  pyra- 
midal ; the  whole  is  handled  in  a sculpturesque 
manner.  Granite  apparently  was  the  material 
proposed. 

There  are  one  or  two  drawings  of  old  work 
without  any  special  merit.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Bailey's  coloured  sketches  of  the  Leonardo 
Bruni  monument,  Florence,  are  interesting. 
A small  but  notable  section  is  devoted  to 
metal-work,  enamels,  and  jewellery.  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  exhibits  a chalice  and  a cross  in  silver, 
with  small  enamels  and  gems  inset.  The  very 
opposite  to  latest  modern  art  of  sinuous  inde- 
terminate line,  they  perhaps  err  in  definite- 
ness of  detail  ; architectural  features  in  minia- 
ture-such as  turrets  and  gablets— are  not 
unknown  in  old  ecclesiastical  vessels,  but 
one  is  hardly  prepared  nowadays  for  their 
revival.  An  altar  cross  in  beaten  brass 
and  enamels— these  last  by  Lady  Gibson 
Carmichael — by  Mrs.  Traquair,  is  interesting  ; 
she  herself  has  three  small  enamel  plaques, 
and  Miss  Story  one.  Somehow  these  give  the 
idea  of  the  result  being  not  much  less  the  work 
of  chance  than  of  intention  in  the  way  colours 
run  into  one  another  and  over  the  line.  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  has  a case  of  jewellery,  silver 
principally,  wrought  and  chased,  employing 
the  figure  in  some  instances,  with  enamels  and 
gems.  In  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson’s  case  of 
jewellery  the  setting  is  rather  more  structural 
and  substantial,  and  the  work  generally  on  a 
larger  scale.  Mr.  Jas.  Cromer  Watt’s  case 
shows  more  made  of  the  gems  themselves  ; 
their  irregularity  in  form  is  rather  delighted  in! 
The  setting  is  of  the  slightest,  and  a partiality 
is  shown  for  delicate  chain  work. 


SAILORS  FALACE,  EAST  LONDON. — For 
equatorial  and  other  instruments  which  will  fa 
part  of  the  equipment,  the  British  and  Fore 
Sailors  Society  have  commissioned  Sir  How, 
Grubb,  of  Dublin,  to  make  a revolving  dome  ; 
observatory  that  are  to  be  erected  at  the  K 
Edward  \ II.  Nautical  School  of  the  Sailors’  Pala 
Proposed  Railways  : London  to  the  Sou 
Coast.— It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Behr  CE  I 
been  appointed  engineer  in  respect  of  two  prole 
for  a mono  " railway  line  from  London  to  Dov 
and  another  from  London  to  Brighton,  and  that 
is  about  to  make  the  surveys  and  prepare  the  pk 
lor  the  two  lines,  in  readiness  for  the  Bills  that  v 
be  submitted  to  Parliament. 


COLLEONI  CHAPEL,  BERGAMO- 
The  monument  to  Colleoni  at  Bergamo  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  sculptor’s  archi- 
tecture of  the  Early  Italian  Renaissance  ; the 
entab’ature  and  capital  illustrated  are  from  the 
monument  within  the  chapel  executed  in  white 
marble,  probably  the  work  of  Amadeo  ; the 
figures,  which  are  the  chief  attraction  of  this 
delightful  little  work,  were  drawn  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Green.  W.  Curtis  Green. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES  COMPETITION, 
MALDEN. 

Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  the  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Malden  and  Coombe  Urban 
District  Council,  has  not  yet  placed  the  pre- 
miated  designs  in  the  competition  for  public 
offices,  fire  brigade  station,  &c.,  about  to  be 
built  at  New  Malden.  Twenty-two  sets  of 
designs  have  been  submitted  and  have  been  on 
view  to  the  public  during  the  week.  The  con- 
ditions seem  to  have  been  favourable  to  a 
successful  competition,  but  the  results  are  very 
poor  indeed.  There  is  only  one  clever  design, 
that  under  the  motto  “ Cluny,”  and  this  is  sub- 
mitted in  a form  only  intelligible  to  architects 
who  appreciate  imaginative  idea  above  highly- 
finished  commonplace.  The  drawings  are  the 
roughest  scrawls  we  have  ever  seen  on  public 
exhibition,  and  no  assessor  could  be  expected 
to  champion  them  before  a council  of  laymen 
who  expect  their  requirements  shown  in  read- 
able form.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  any 
sympathy  for  the  author  of  this  set  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  successful  had  he  taken 
more  trouble. 

Competitors  are  allowed  the  option  of  pro- 
viding either  a public  hall  to  seat  420  persons,  or 
a council  chamber  to  seat  about  thirty,  so  de- 
signed as  to  be  capable  of  extension  as  a public 
hall  hereafter.  This  condition  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  “Economy  and  Utility,”  who 
shows  a council  chamber  incapable  of  exten- 
sion, and  no  suggestion  for  a public  hall  of  any 
kind  ; in  other  respects,  the  design  is  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  of  those  sent  in,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  only  one  which  has 
arranged  the  accommodation  for  horses  and 
engines  in  the  fire  station  in  the  proper 
manner-. 


The  other  designs  show  the  stalls  for  the 
horses  in  a separate  building  in  another  part 
of  the  site.  The  design  entitled  “ Ad  Rem  ” 
shows  a well-treated  exterior,  but  the  required 
accommodation  has  been  insufficiently  studied, 
resulting  in  a bad  plan.  “ Bee  ” has  probably 
the  fewest  faults  of  all,  and  these  can  be  easily 
altered  as  far  as  they  are  superficial  ; for 
instance,  the  rate  collector  should  have  been 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  clerk’s  offices  should 
have  been  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  com- 
mittee and  council  rooms,  and  there  should 
have  been  a separate  entrance  and  lobby  for 
the  surveyor  who  pays  the  men  weekly.  The 
elevations  are  extremely  commonplace. 

After  “ Bee,”  in  our  opinion,  comes  the 
design  having  a halfpenny  stamp  to  distinguish 
it.  This  design  shows  the  same  mistake  as 
“Bee”  in  putting  the  clerk's  offices  on  the 
ground  floor,  away  from  the  committee  rooms. 
The  hall  and  corridors  are  badly  lighted,  and 
would  be  worse  in  this  respect  when  the  pro- 
posed large  hall  was  built  later.  The  elevation 
to  the  street  is  superior  to  most  of  those  sent 
in. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — The 
last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  session  was  held  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  Queen’s-road,  Clifton,  on  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  the  new  President, 
being  in  the  chair,  when  Professor  Beresford 
Pite  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Street  Architec- 
ture.” Prior  to  the  business  of  the  meeting 
the  President  alluded  with  regret  to  the  death 
of  Major  C.'  E.  Davis,  of  Bath,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  sister  city  in  the  development 
of  its  famous  baths  and  the  uncovering'  and 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  Thermae  of 
the  Romans,  and  upon  the  motion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley,  a vote  of 
condolence  with  Mrs.  Davis,  the  widow,  was 
passed.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  re- 
cently dealt  with  by  Professor  Pite  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  portions  of 
which  were  given  in  our  issue  for  April  12.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  carried,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  seconded  by 
Mr.  M.  A.  Green,  of  Bath,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  head  master  of  the  Kensing- 
ton School  of  Art. 


the  builder. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  which 
have  been  carried  on  at  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  for  the  last  three  years,  in  the  intervals 
between  ball  and  opera  seasons,  are  now  com- 
pleted. 

The  work  on  the  new  stage  has  comprised 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  stage,  including 
the  raising  of  the  roof,  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  stage  with  new  machinery,  new 
flooring,  &c.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  operations,  and  involved  a 
considerable  extent  of  work.  It  comprises 
practically  the  entire  gutting  of  the  back  of  the 
house,  which  includes  a very  large  stage,  a 
back  stage,  and  a paint  room,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  wing  stores.  The  approximate  height 
of  this  block  is  90  ft.,  the  width  about  90  ft., 
and  depth  about  100  ft.,  the  whole  almost 
forming  a cube  of  90  ft.  base.  The  extent  to 
which  the  stage  roof  was  raised  was  20  ft.,  the 
actual  roof  being  bodily  raised,  and  then  re- 
fitted with  modern  skylights.  The  roofing 
materials  are  of  the  old,  heavy,  slated  pattern. 

The  level  of  the  stage  floor  was  somewhat 
altered  and  made  dead  level,  instead  of  being 
on  the  rake.  The  floor  was  supported  by  steel 
construction,  divided  into  a number  of  movable 
sections,  and  the  various  movable  sections  are 
worked  by  electric  power.  The  upper  part  of 
the  stage  has  been  fitted  with  a modern  grid- 
iron and  an  elaborate  system  of  counter- 
weighted  battens.  The  whole  of  the  top  work 
is  constructed  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Brandt  ” system,  the  lower  part  of  the  work 
on  what  is  known  as  the  “ Sachs  ” system.  A 
very  large  number  of  cloths  can  now  be  hung 
on  close  spacing.  Sections  of  the  floor  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  will.  All  unnecessary 
inflammable  materials  have  been  removed,  and 
everywhere  steel  construction,  wire  rope,  and 
metal  fittings  are  used.  The  floor  of  the  stage, 
fly  galleries  and  mezzanine  and  the  planking 
of  the  gridiron  alone  are  of  wood  for  acoustic 
reasons.  The  main  floor  on  the  stage  is  hard 
wood,  i.e.,  English  oak. 

The  main  contractors  for  this  part  of  the 
work  were  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  Drew-Bear, 
Perks,  & Co.,  and  the  Thames  Ironworks  Co. 

The  management  of  the  stage  has  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neilson,  who  has  consider- 
able American  experience,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Afieck  as  principal  mechanist  and  Mr.  Craw- 
shaw  as  electrician. 

The  entire  re-modelling  of  the  scene  stores, 
the  stage  offices  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the 
wardrobes,  &c.,  has  been  completed,  and  lifts 
have  been  provided  in  the  two  stage  staircases. 
The  lifts  which  go  up  the  centre  well  of  each 
staircase  are  of  the  u-ual  hydraulic  type,  by 
Messrs.  Waygood.  Further,  a system  of 
steam  effects  for  the  stage  has  been  installed, 
worked  by  the  aid  of  a small  steam  boiler. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  scene  store  an 
electrical  hoist  has  been  fitted.  This  hoist  has 
been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  with 
its  aid  long  scenery  “cloths”  are  hoisted  in 
bundles  from  the  scenery  cellars  below  up  to 
or  above  stage  level.  The  hoist  itself  is  in  the 
form  of  a triple  windlass  gear  worked  on  to  a 
shaft  at  the  end  of  which  is  a motor.  The 
maximum  weight  of  the  scenery  is  15  cwts.,  and 
this  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the  rate  of 
50  ft.  to  100  ft.  per  minute.  The  apparatus  is 
placed  some  30  ft.  above  stage  level  in  a niche 
so  that  a view  can  be  obtained. 

A large  asbestos  curtain  has  been  provided 
between  the  auditorium  and  stage,  and  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Merryweather.  The 
total  area  of  the  screen  covered  with  asbestos 
is  3,286  square  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the 
ironwork  is  about  7 tons,  and  the  counter- 
balance weighs  about  2^-  tons.  The  curtain 
can  be  worked  either  from  the  stage  or  from 
the  stage-door  keeper’s  room. 

There  is  a new  full  equipment  of  stage 
electric  lighting.  The  contractors  for  this 
were  Messrs.  Townsend  & Co.,  and  the  work 
.was  executed  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Wingfield  Bowles.  By  the  new  electric  light- 
ing system  the  old  gas  appliances  have  been 
entirely  superseded,  and  the  danger  from  fire 
much  reduced.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
system  is  the  use  of  four  distinct  colours, 
namely  : white,  red,  blue,  and  amber  for  stage 
effects.  Another  feature  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  switchboard  arrangements  are  placed  in  a 
chamber  underneath  the  stage  with  look-out 
appliances.  Next,  the  whole  of  the  stage  has 
been  wired  on  two  distinct  circuits,  so  that  if 
at  any  one  time  one  source  of  supply  fails, 
there  is  always  a second  supply  by  which  the 
lighting  arrangements  can  be  carried  on. 


Among  (he  fittings  there  are  61  it.  of  electric 
battens,  each  containing  220  lamps  of  various 
colours.  Another  type  of  fitting  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vertical  wing  lights,  each  comprising 
seventy-five  lamps.  Further,  a float  has  been 
sunk  in  front  of  the  stage  containing  250 
lamps.  The  whole  of  the  stage  offices  have 
been  electrically  lit. 

The  electric  lighting  in  the  front  of  the 
house  has  also  been  completed.  The  principal 
corridors,  the  saloon,  and  lounges  are  now 
electrically  lighted,  gas  having  almost  been 
done  away  with.  The  gas  chandelier  has  been 
replaced  by  a number  of  pendant  electric  lights, 
which  are  very  effective  ; they  are  run  in  two 
circuits  planned  in  the  form  of  two  rings.  The 
switchboard  for  this  part  of  the  house  is  fitted 
independently  of  the  stage  switchboard,  and 
has  been  placed  below  the  vestibule  on  the 
Bow-street  side  with  access  by  a stalls  corridor. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  stalls  with  new 
exits,  and  the  provision  of  a special  stall 
corridor  was  an  improvement  of  considerable 
extent.  This  alteration  gives  the  auditorium 
additional  seating  accommodation,  i.e.,  two 
new  boxes  and  some  forty  additional  stalls. 
The  stalls  are  now  provided  with  three  exits. 
The  exit  to  Floral-street  for  the  pit  and  first 
tier  box  holders  has  been  remodelled  ; new 
entrances  have  been  cut  into  the  Bow-street 
portico,  and  thereby  the  whole  of  the  carriage 
arrangements  have  been  greatly  improved, 
while  the  time  occupied  in  filling  and  empty- 
ing the  theatre  is  materially  reduced. 

The  saloon  has  been  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  large  pictures  and  general 
redecoration,  and  a conservatory  lounge  has 
been  constructed  over  the  main  porch.  It 
contains  bars  and  affords  accommodation  for 
smoking. 

The  warming  and  ventilation  scheme  of  the 
auditorium  is  on  the  Plenum  system.  By 
adopting  the  Plenum  system  and  doing  away 
with  the  large  chandelier  which  acted  as  an 
outlet  in  former  years  the  existence  of  draughts 
will  no  doubt  be  diminished.  The  fans  for 
the  ventilation  scheme  are  electrical  fans,  for 
which  special  mains  have  been  run. 

The  alterations  to  the  orchestra  involved 
picking  up  the  front  of  the  stage  with  some 
light  girders  supported  by  steel  columns,  a 
space  having  to  be  formed  underneath  in 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  take  a number  of 
players. 

The  improvements  in  the  decorations  include 
the  Royal  box,  Royal  approach,  and  Royal 
smoking  room.  The  corridors  have  been  re- 
decorated in  green.  New  upholstery  has 
been  provided  throughout  including  the  tip-up 
seats,  and  the  installation  of  a red  silk  drapery 
curtain  by  Messrs.  Bertram  in  the  proscenium 
opening  has  materially  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  house. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  the  principal  lava- 
tories added  to  and  ventilated.  The  lavatory 
appliances  are  by  Messrs.  Doulton.  Several 
Blackman  fans  have  been  used  to  assist  the 
ventilation. 

The  office  accommodation  at  the  corner  of 
Bow-street  has  been  remodelled,  and  now 
comprises  an  outer  office,  a secretary’s  room,  a 
directors'  room,  and  a telephone  room,  with 
approaches  both  from  Bow-street  and  Floral- 
street.  The  management,  further,  have  now 
at  their  command  an  elaborate  system  of  public 
and  private  telephones,  speaking-tubes,  and 
bells.  Every  part  of  the  house  is  now  in  close 
touch  with  the  management.  The  box-office 
has  been  provided  with  private  telephones 
from  the  libraries,  and  a private  telephone  to 
the  nearest  fire-station  has  also  been  installed. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sachs,  except  the  electric 
lighting,  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Wingfield-Bowles.  The  principal  contractors 
were  : — Messrs.  Coils  & Sons  ; the  Thames 
Ironworks,  Ltd. ; Messrs.  Drew-Bear,  Perks,  & 
Co.  ; the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores  ; 
Messrs.  Bertram,  Townsend,  Tamplin,  & 
Makovski,  &c. 


THE  Sanitary  Institute.— The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. Vice-President,  will  preside  at  the 
Sanitary  Institute  Coronation  Dinner  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  June  2,  at  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel. 
Among  those  who  will  be  present  are  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  ; Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  ; Sir  Samuel  E. 
Scott  ; Sir  William  H.  Preece  ; Sir  Henry  Norbury. 
Director  General,  Royal  Navy;  Surgeon-Genera 
1 W.  Taylor,  Director  General,  Army  Medical 
Service  ; Mr.  E.  Barnes,  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras  . and 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hensley,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wolverhampton  Hospital  for  Women. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  management 
of  the  Wolverhampton  and  District  Hospital 
for  Women  held  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst . the 
plans  of  Mr.  A.  Eaton  Painter,  of  30,  Lichfield 
street,  were  accepted  for  the  proposed  new 
hospital  to  be  erected  in  Park-road  West,  ana 
Mr.  Painter  was  appointed  architect  to  carry 
out  the  work.  In  the  competition  eight  designs 
from  architects  who  are  members  of  the 
Wolverhampton  and  District  Architectural 
Association  were  sent  in,  and  the  assessor,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  F.R.I.D.A.,  in  making  his 
award,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  designs 
sent  in  bore  evidence  of  careful  study  and 
thought,  and  indicated  a good  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 


OPEN  SPACES. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion have  agreed  to  offer  to  lay  out  the  church- 
yards of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  St. 
John’s,  Stratford,  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  St.  Peter’s-square,  Hammer- 
smith, and  of  some  land  that  formerly  belonged 
to  Wandsworth  Common  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners,  who,  it 
is  apprehended,  will  utilise  it  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  to  oppose  schemes  for  building 
upon  the  churchyards  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Stepney.  The  last- 
named  burial  ground,  about  one  acre  and  a 
quarter  in  extent,  was  laid  out  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  1886  ; the  Consistory  Court  granted  a 
faculty  in  September,  1900,  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  church,  and  in  June,  1901,  a supple- 
mental faculty  for  the  erection  of  a parochial 
hall,  but  the  London  County  Council  have 
applied  to  the  Court  for  a revocation  or  modi- 
fication of  the  latter  faculty,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  3 of  the  Disused 
Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884, — The  trustees  of  the 
Walcot  Charity  estate,  Lambeth,  have  decided 
to  open  the  enclosures  of  Walcot-square  and 
St.  Mary’s-square,  near  Kennington-road,  as 
playgrounds  for  children. — On  the  10th  instant 
Princess  Christian  opened  the  Victoria  Recrea- 
tion Ground,  which  extends  over  iyi  acres  and 
lies  on  the  main  road  to  Barnet.  The  land  has 
been  secured  as  an  open  space  with  a recrea- 
tion ground  in  commemoration  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Second  Jubilee,  at  a total  expen- 
diture of  about  9.500/.,  towards  which  amount 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  contributed 
1,646/.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
are  lords  of  the  manor,  lent  to  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  5,000/.  at  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  and 
private  individuals  subscribed  more  than  3,000/. 
— On  Whitsun  Monday  the  Manor  House  Gar- 
dens at  Lee  were  dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  London  ; the  gardens 
appertained  to  the  old  manor-house,  rebuilt 
in  or  about  1770  ; the  manor  now  belongs 
to  the  Barings,  having  been  purchased 
by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.,  from  Lord 
Sondes  in  1798,  and  belonged  to  the 
Crown  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  five  successors  on  the  Throne. — On  the 
10th  inst.  were  opened  at  Ilford  two  parks— 
the  one,  9 acres,  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Corbett,  M.P. ; the  other,  32  acres, 
acquired  bv  the  Urban  Council  from  Mr. 
W.  Mills,  of  Loxford  Hall,  at  a price  of  320/. 
per  acre. — The  Epping  Forest  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  have  under  consideration  a 
proposal  that  they  should  promote  a scheme 
for  purchasing,  at  a total  outlay  of  27,000/., 
some  lands  from  adjoining  owners  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  forest.— The  County  Council  of 
Essex  are  in  communication  with  the  Ilford 
Council  in  respect  of  the  preservation,  at  an 
estimated  outlay  of  20,000/.,  of  800  acres  of 
Hainault  Forest,  where,  it  is  stated,  numerous 
enclosures  have  been  made  of  late  to  the  pre- 
judice of  public  rights.— Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  has 
presented  to  Croydon  14  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  Addington  Hills  (80  acres),  near 
Shirley  Common,  which  already  belong  to 
the  borough,  together  with  an  adjoining 
area  of  17  acres,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  lately  bought 
for  3 000/.,  and  offers  to  the  Croydon  Corpora- 
tion for  1,750/.— Mr.  George  Taylor  will  make 
a “ Coronation  ” gift  to  Reigate  of  a park  at 
Colley  Hill,  adjoining  his  own  residence  at 
Margery.  The  park  extends  over  25  acres  on 
Colley  Hill,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  740  ft., 
overlooking  the  town,  from  which  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect  is  obtained.  On  one 
side  the  park  is  sheltered  by  Margery  Woods  ; 
it  is  traversed  by  the  ancient  road— known  as 
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the  Pilgrims’  Way — in  its  course  from  Hamp- 
shire through  Surrey,  and  so  along  the 
northern  downs  into  Kent,  and  contains  an  old 
quarry  whence  a plentiful  supply  of  Reigate 
stone  was  formerly  procured. — A park  has  been 
secured  at  Darlaston,  in  the  Victoria-road,  by 
purchase  in  part  by  the  District  Council  and 
by  gift  of  the  remainder  by  the  Mills  family. — At 
Towyn,  Merionethshire,  Mr.  R.  J.  Roberts  has 
conveyed,  for  a merely  nominal  consideration,  1 
to  the  townsfolk,  the  beautiful  Dolgoch  estate, 
nearly  250  acres  in  extent. — We  gather  that 
Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie  will  prepare  the 
plans  for  the  laying  out  of  the  public  park,  45 
acres,  at  Grant  Lodge,  which,  together  with  the 
lodge,  Colonel  Cooper  recently  gave  to  the 
citizens  cf  Elgin.  The  lodge  will  be  converted 
for  purposes  of  a museum,  a public  library,  and 
the  librarian’s  residence. 


3Ilu0trations. 


AN  ARTISTIC  POSTER. 

■ GREAT  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years, 
and  quite  truly,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  designing  posters  in  an  artistic  spirit, 
and  in  France  especially  two  or  three  artists 
of  genius  have  devoted  themselves  mainly  to 
this  branch  of  art. 

There  could  hardly  be  a better  example  of 
this  artistic  treatment  of  the  poster  than  the 
one  which  has  been  got  up  at  Turin  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Art  Exhibition  there,  and  of 
which  we  have  thought  it  well  worth  while  to 
give  a reproduction.  Both  in  the  general  lines 
of  the  design  and  the  character  of  the  writing 
it  is  quite  a work  of  art. 


NEW  ROOMS,  WELBECK  ABBEY. 


We  give  illustrations  of  two  rooms  that 
form  a part  of  the  work  now  in  progress  at 
Welbeck  Abbey,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a fire  destroyed 
part  of  this  building,  and  the  accompanying 
Hooding  with  water  made  it  necessary  to 
“ gut  ” the  injured  half  of  the  house,  known  as 
the  Oxford  Wing.  The  external  stone  walls 
have  been  mostly  preserved  ; but  the  rooms, 
corridor,  and  staircase,  with  their  decorations, 
are  new,  and  upon  an  altered  plan. 

For  the  Duchess’s  own  rooms  (boudoir,  bed- 
room, and  dressing-room),  occupying  one  end 
of  this  wing,  an  Early  Italian  treatment  has 
been  adopted.  The  drawing  shows  the 
Duchess’s  boudoir,  the  chimney  and  doorways 
of  which  are  of  Istrian  marble.  The  doors  and 
woodwork  generally  are  of  Italian  walnut,  as 
also  the  coffered  ceiling,  with  carvings  and 
gesso  work.  The  walls  will  be  hung  with 
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me  uuuse  is  at  tne  sar 

time  undergoing  great  changes,  with  a red 
position  of  its  rooms,  improving  and  lightii 
the  approaches  to  the  same,  also  providing 
new  top  story  under  a copper  roof. 

The  new  dining-room  is  shown  in  one 
our  plates.  The  oak-panelled  walls  are  spac 
with  a view  to  receiving  the  fine  Vandyc 
belonging  to  the  Abbey.  At  one  end  of  t 
room  is  a minstrels’  gallery.  The  wagg< 
ceiling  has  enriched  ribs. 

Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates  are  t 
architects,  and  Messrs  Trollope  & Sons  ti 
contractors,  for  this  work. 

\cademyraWin§S  ^ exhibited  at  the  Roj 
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COMPETITION. 

We  give  this  week  No.  3 of  the  olam 
Messrs.  Smith  & Weald  which  obtained 
first  premium  in  the  recent  competi 
organised  by  the  Battersea  authorities. 

it  shows  a two-storied  house  with  two  ■ 
contained  tenements  of  four  rooms  each  • c 
with  t,1VlniS  *lvlnS-r°™>  and  bedroom  in’fr 

at  he  Trh°0mVCuUery-  and  water-d 
at  the  rear.  Ihe  cubic  contents  of  the  bl 

are  22,040  ft.,  and  the  estimated  cost  734/. 
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RnarHanCbeSler.  Guardians  on  the  I5yth  inst 
Board  accepted  the  competitive  plans  of  Me 
Newcombe  & Newcomb^  of  Newcastle  for 
.=3  0“,^”“"^  ““age  horn, 
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Lighting  by  Acetylene.  A Treatise  for  the 
Practical  Lighting  Engineer.  By  Frederick 
Dye,  M.R.I.,  Consulting  Engineer.  London: 
E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.  1902. 

nHIS  book  is  written  for  those  erecting,  or 
intending  to  erect,  acetylene  lighting 
works,  and  for  those  needing  either 
general  information  or  details  of  construction. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  under  the 
following  heads  : — (1)  “ Carbide  of  Calcium,” 
(2)  “Acetylene,”  (3)  “Acetylene  Generation,”  (4) 
“ Generators  : Types  and  Examples,”  (5) 
“ Purification  of  Acetylene,”  (6)  “ Burners  and 
Appliances,”  (7)  “Legal  and  other  Regula- 
tions.” 

The  author  considers  that  “ the  lighting 
engineer  who  takes  up  acetylene  will  now  or 
very  soon  find  a wide  and  profitable  field  for 
this  branch  of  his  business,”  and  that  a good 
acetylene  generator  “ will  yield  gas  which  will 
compare  favourably  in  cost  with  coal-gas  for 
a given  light  at  3s.  6d.  per  1,000  ft.”  But, 
unlike  many  acetylene  engineers,  Mr.  Dye  is 
sufficiently  ingenuous  to  point  out  in  a sub- 
sequent chapter  that  this  comparison  is  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  coal-gas  is 
burned  in  flat-flame  burners,  and  not  in 
incandescent  burners,  which  latter  increase  the 
lighting  value  of  coal-gas  to  fully  six  times  the 
figure  adopted  for  comparison. 

There  is  little  doubt  "that  Mr.  Dye's  policy  ot 
publishing  the  plain  facts  about  acetylene  will 
be  more  effective  in  advancing  the  acetylene 
industry  than  will  the  policy  of  less  scrupulous 
advocates.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
“ the  price  of  the  gas  is  a subject  that  has  had 
some  doubtful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  gene- 
rator makers,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  have 
grasped  at  and  advertised  theoretical  figures, 
which  the  most  perfect  means  of  generation 
could  never  confirm  in  practice  ” ; also  that  it 
is  “ important  that  the  common  idea  of  acety- 
lene giving  a light  of  50  candles  per  foot 
should  be  swept  away,”  since  34  candles  per 
foot  is  the  highest  efficiency  which  can  be 
fairly  claimed. 

The  chapter  on  purification  is,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent,  but  on  p.  147  reference  is 
erroneously  made  to  bleaching  powder  as 
“calcic  chloride.”  The  active  constituent  of 
bleaching  powder  is  calcium  hypochlorite,  a 
compound  which  readily  parts  with  its 
chlorine,  whereas  calcium  chloride  is  a more 
stable  compound,  commonly  used  by  chemists 
for  desiccating  purposes.  It  is  true  that 
bleaching  powder  is  sometimes  improperly 
called  “ chloride  of  lime  ” in  commerce,  but 
never  calcic  chloride. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  even 
those  quite  ignorant  of  the  characteristics  of 
acetylene  and  calcium  carbide  should  be  able 
to  understand  its  entire  contents  without 
difficulty.  It  should  prove  of  material  service 
to  builders,  contractors,  and  others  seeking 
practical  information  relating  either  to 
acetylene  installations  or  portable  acetylene 
lamps. 


The  Health  Officer's  Pocket-Book.  A Guide  to 
Sanitary  Practice  and  Law.  By  Edward 
F.  Willoughby,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1902.  Pp.  xxii., 
424- 

Dr.  Willoughby  has  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Inspectors  a handy  work  of  reference  in 
which  they  may  find  in  a moment  most  of  the 
facts,  formulae,  and  data  required  in  their  daily 
practice.  He  claims  to  have  taken  the 
“pocket-books”  published  for  the  use  of 
engineers  and  surveyors  as  his  models,  but  he 
has  certainly  not  attained  the  terseness  and 
condensation  which  characterise  these  works. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  succinct  treatises 
rather  than  mere  collections  of  facts  and 
figures.  The  result  is  that  the  work  is  more 
interesting  than  the  title  would  lead  the  reader 
to  expect.  Part  I.  deals  with  “Practical 
Hygiene,”  and  contains  chapters  on  Mathe- 
matical Practice,  Meteorological  Practice 
Demography  and  Statistics,  Engineering 
Memoranda,  Sanitary  Practice.  Potable  Waters 
Dietetics,  and  Scavenging.  Part  II.  is  entitled 
Sanitary  Law  ” and  occupies,  with  the 
appendices,  nearly  half  the  volume.  The  first 
part  is  naturally  the  more  interesting  to  our 
readers.  Dr,  Willoughby  writes  with  know- 


ledge and  acuteness  on  the  subjects  which 
fall  within  the  Health  Officer’s  province, 
and  provides  food  for  thought  as  well  as  facts 
and  figures  for  reference.  Chaps,  iv.  and  v. 
on  “ Engineering  Memoranda  ” and  “ Sanitary 
Practice  ” might  with  advantage  have  been  cut 
down.  The  Health  Officer  does  not  want 
formulae  on  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  chan- 
nels and  pipes,  or  the  cost  of  bored  and  driven- 
tube  wells,  and  the  engineer  will  certainly  go 
elsewhere  for  the  information  ; there  are  more 
modern  formulm  than  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Willoughby,  and  other  forms  of  egg-shaped 
sewers  than  that  illustrated.  On  p.  95  we 
are  told  that  a 4-in.  drain  is  large  enough  for 
most  houses,  but  one  of  the  “ Rules  respecting 
Drainage  ” (p.  387)  states  that  “ main  drains 
shall  not  be  less  than  6 in.  in  diameter.”  We 
might  quote  other  examples  to  show  that  the 
author  is  not  quite  in  his  element  when  dealing 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  architect  and 
engineer,  but  will  merely  mention  the  jejune 
remarks  on  surveying,  the  condemnation  of 
iron  drain-pipes,  and  the  recommendation  that 
a drain  under  a building  “should  be  laid  in  a 
bed  of  fairly  fine  concrete  or  asphalt  iS  in.  to 
24  in.  square  in  cross  section."  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  small  blemishes,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby may  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  A 
word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  the  publishers. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed,  well  bound  in 
limp  purple  leather  and  finished  with  gilt 
edges  and  rounded  corners. 


A Handbook  of  Hygiene.  By  A.  M.  Davies, 
M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.  ; Lt.-Col.  R.A.M.C.  ; late 
Sanitary  Officer  and  Bacteriologist,  Army 
Headquarters,  India  ; &c.  Second  Edition, 
illustrated.  London  : Charles  Griffin  & Co., 
Ltd.  1901.  Pp.  xii.,  624. 

This  book  rather  resembles  Dr.  Willoughby’s, 
being  in  the  main  an  extended  treatise  on 
the  subjects  discussed  in  Part  I.  of  the 
“Health  Officer’s  Pocket-Book.”  In  both 
books  there  is  evidence  of  a lack  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  building  and  engineering  details. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Davies  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  clear  as  to  the  difference  between 
interception  and  disconnexion  in  drainage 
systems,  nor  is  he  clear  as  to  other  details 
of  house  sanitation  or  the  design  of  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus,  &c.  His  book  is, 
however,  a mine  of  valuable  information  for 
doctors,  bacteriologists,  and  other  specialists, 
and  laymen  will  find  in  it  much  of  interest 
with  regard  to  clothing,  food,  exercise,  bathing, 
and  the  causation  and  prevention  of  disease. 
The  sections  on  air  and  water  are  admirable, 
the  evidence  adduced  in  regard  to  the 
causation  of  disease  by  impurities  in  these 
“elements”  of  the  ancients  being  particularly 
instructive.  One  small  error  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  ; the  cubic  space  required  in 
board  schools  is  not  100  cubic  ft.  per  child  as 
stated  on  p.  52,  but  varies  in  mixed  schools 
from  120  in  small  classrooms  to  140  in  large 
rooms,  and  from  108  to  126  in  infant  schools. 
Perhaps  the  author  has  made  an  allowance  for 
the  space  occupied  by  the  teacher,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  furniture,  but  if  so,  the  fact 
ought  to  have  been  stated.  The  book  is  care- 
fully printed  in  small  but  clear  type,  well 
bound,  and  provided  with  a good  index.  We 
have  pleasure  in  giving  it  a hearty  recommen- 
dation. 


Surveying,  and  Surveying  Instruments.  By 
G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.R.I.B.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London : 
Whittaker  & Co.  1902. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
main  features  of  this  handy  little  work,  which 
expresses  very  clearly  and  very  well  some  of 
the  most  salient  points  connected  with  the  art 
of  surveying.  In  an  elementary  treatise  of  the 
kind,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  author 
to  do  more  than  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
ground  traversed,  but  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  lines  inscribed  should  be  in  the  correct 
direction.  In  the  present  issue  the  most  note- 
worthy additions  relate  to  the  use  of  the  plane 
table,  to  the  computation  of  areas,  and  to  the 
setting  out  of  land  and  curves.  By  the  aid  of 
the  plane  table  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
obtain  details  in  the  field  without  chaining  and 
plotting  or  taking  angular  measurements,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  instrument  whose  use  should 
be  understood  by  surveyors  desiring  approxi- 
mately accurate  results,  such  as  are  required  in 
exploring  expeditions,  or  in  filling  in  me  topo- 
graphical details  of  more  scientific  surveys. 
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politan  Railway,  and  the  Caserne  des  Pompiers 
at  Montmartre. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th,  M.  C.  Gautier  will  read 
a memoir  of  the  late  M.  Coquart ; M.  Saladin 
will  read  a paper  on  a family  of  Tunisian 
architects  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; and  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  will  be  occupied  by  the 
usual  distribution  of  “ Recompenses,"  and  the 
annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Continental. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Open  Spaces,  Footpaths,  and  Rights 


of 


Way.  By  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  M.A.  Second 
edition.  (Eyre  & Spottiswoode.) 

The  Law  Relating  to  Personal  Injuries. 
By  F.  G.  Neave,  Solicitor.  (Effingham  Wilson, 
is.  6d.) 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
for  1901.  Edited  by  Perry  F.  Nursey.  (E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon.) 

Refrigeration,  Cold  Storage,  and  Ice- 
making.  By  A.  J.  Wallis  Taylor,  C E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Son.) 

The  City  of  St.  Albans.  By  Charles  H.  Ash- 
down. (The  Homeland  Association.) 


Correspondence. 


RAIN-WATER  TANKS— RULE  FOR  SIZE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  May  17,  in  the  “ Student’s 
Column,”  I see  a rule  is  given  for  finding  the 
requisite  capacity  for  rain-water  storage  tanks. 
Your  contributor  states  that  as  a rough  rule  a 
storage  capacity  of  two  gallons  for  every  square 
foot  of  horizontally  measured  surface  of  catchment 
area  is  “ often  said  to  be  sufficient  to  store  the 
heaviest  rainfall  and  to  provide  a reserve  in  time  of 
drought."  Now  as  two  gallons  on  a square  foot  of 
area  would  be  a depth,  of  nearly  4 in.,  and  as 
4 in.  of  rainfall  in  one  day  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence  in  the  average  English  district,  that 
part  in  your  contributors’  statement  may  be  con- 
sidered trustworthy  ; but  that  a tank  capacity  of 
two  gallons  per  square  foot  of  catchment  area  will 
provide  an  adequate  reserve  in  time  of  drought  is 
very  much  dependent  upon  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  catchment  area  to  the  amount  of  water 
required.  I take  it  that  what  the  designer  of  rain- 
water storage  tanks  wants  to  know  is,  given  the 
yearly  amount  of  water  required  and  the  average 
yearly  rainfall,  how  large  must  the  tank  be  and 
how  large  the  catchment  area  to  ensure  a full  supply 
year  ia  and  year  out  over  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  ? 

To  simplify  the  necessary  calculation  we  will  as 
a first  case  assume  that  the  catchment  area  is  large 
enough  to  give,  after  allowing  for  absorption  by 
and  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  such  area, 
the  full  amount  of  water  required  during  a year, 
should  none  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  tank 
capacity  must  then  be  such  that  in  wet  periods  it 
shall  never  overflow,  since  all  rain  that  falls  must 
during  wet  periods  be  stored  for  use  during  dry 
periods.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at  the  sum 
of  excess  supply  over  regular  requirements  is  to 
take  a series  of  actual  records  of  rainfall,  the  longer 
the  better,  and  by  subtraction  of  the  daily  require- 
ment from  the  daily  fall,  or  fall  plus  the  accumu- 
lated reserve  in  the  tank,  find  out  what  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  water  that  will  be  held  in 
excess  as  a reserve  against  subsequent  drought. 
For  example,  as  follows  : — 

The  rainfall  on  Berkhampstead  Cimmon  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  December  31,  1901,  has 
been  by  observation  304-27  in.  This  gives  a mean 
annual  rainfall  of  25-35  in-  We  have  assumed  that 
the  catchment  area  has  been  planned  of  such  a size 
that  the  average  annual  amount  collected  from  it 
with  the  known  mean  annual  rainfall  equals  the 
annual  amount  of  water  required.  We  will  further 
assume  that  the  loss  by  evaporation  and  absorption 
is  1 35  in.  in  the  year.  This  leaves  us  a net  yield 
from  the  catchment  area  of  24  in.  per  annum.  The 


enough  never  to  overflow.  It  would  take  too 
much  of  your  space  to  give  the  monthly  figures, 
but  the  result  of  the  calculation  which  I have  made 
shows  that  the  maximum  accumulated  surplus  of 
supply  oyer  requirements  was  16  12  in.  (on  the  area 
in  question,  whatever  that  area  may  be),  and 
reached  that  figure  in  March,  1897.'  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  water  running  to  waste, 
and  so  cansing  a lack  in  succeeding  droughts,  the 
tank  should  have  had  a capacity  of  at  least 
1612  in  x area  of  catchment.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  mean  annual  rainfall. 
If,  therefore,  the  catchment  area  be  1 sq.  ft.  and 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  less  evaporation  be  24  in., 
and  the  requirements  equal  the  mean  annual 
supply,  then  the  storage  tank  should  hold  two- 
thirds  of  24  in.  x 1 sq.  ft.  = two-thirds  of  2 cubic 
feet  = 1$  cubic  feet  = 8-3  gallons  for  every 
square  foot  of  catchment  area,  or  over  four 
times  as  much  as  your  contributor  states  in  his 
rough  rule. 

In  the  second  case  the  catchment  area  may  be 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  just  give  enough  water 
with  the  mean  annual  rainfall,  and  then  the  storage 
tank  would  not  need  to  be  so  large.  For  instance, 
if  the  catchment  area  were  large  enough  to  give  all 
the  water  required  with  the  minimum  yearly  fall, 
the  tank  in  that  case  would  only  need  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  maximum  accumulated  daily 
surplus  of  fall  over  requirements  during  the  one 
most  droughty  year.  The  driest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  years  was  189S,  when  the  rain- 
fall on  Berkhamsted  Common  was  only  17  06  in.  I 
have  not  worked  out  the  accumulated  surplus  of 
daily  fall  over  requirements  for  that  year,  but  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1901,  that  maximum 
amounted  to  3 32  in.  on  April  13  and  14,  1901. 
Consequently  I should  say  that  given  a catchment 
area  large  enough  in  the  driest  possible  year,  to 
supply  all  the  water  required,  the  size  of  the  storage 

tank  should  be  -"’LL.  Qr,  say,  one-fifth  of  the  mini- 
17-00 

mum  yearly  fall — perhaps  a quarter  would  be  safer 
for  the  drier  year.  Conditions  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  two  cases  here  worked  out  would  give 
results  intermediate. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  making  use  of  the 
above  figures  that  little  or  no  margin  of  safety  has 
been  allowed,  and  that  it  would  be  probably  quite 
misleading  to  apply  them  to  cases  where  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  either  greatly  exceeded  or  fell  short 
of  that  of  the  case  under  consideration,  viz.,  25  35 
inches. 

My  excuse  for  this  lengthy  communication  must 
be  that  having  occupied  the  whole  of  the  very  rainy 
Whit-Monday  on  working  out  these  figures,  I 
thought  the  result  might  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
your  readers,  and  be  of  some  value  to  them.  Any 
corroborative  evidence  or  c iticism  on  my  state- 
ments would  be  very  welcome  to  me. 

W.  B.  Hopkins,  A.R.I  B.A. 


Ube  Stubcnt’s  Column. 


PART  III— PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  19.— Sewage. 

[EffrajlEFORE  discussing  the  various  methods 
fl  Pal  of  sewage-disposal,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  briefly  what  sewage  is,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  during  the  process  of  purihca- 
tion.  , , . ... 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that 
sewage  from  buildings  of  the  domestic  class 
varies  both  in  volume  and  in  composition  at 
different  hours  of  the  day. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  dry-weather 
flow  from  a small  town  are  given  by  Dr.  Rideal 
in  his  work  on  “ Sewage  and  Sewage  Purifica- 
tion," and  show  the  variation  in  quality  very 
clearly : - 


Time. 

Flow  in 
gallons 
per 

24  hours. 

Parts  per  100,000. 

Solids 

in 

Solution. 

Cl. 

Free 

NHS. 

Albd. 

NHS. 

Nitiic 

N. 

Nitrous 

N. 

jo  a.m.  lo  5 p.m 

6 p.m.  to  1 a.m 

2 a.m.  to  9 a.m 

j-  54.000  | 

77’5 

45'° 

34'° 

12^25 

4 '25 

7'23  . 
6'gi 

5 ‘57 

8-o 

2-90 

090 

i'5 

o'6 

0-35 

None 

None 

The  chapters  now  included  add  considerably 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 


1 The  Modern  Treatment  of  Sewage.  By  H.  C.  H- 
Shenton,  M.S.E.,  Gold  Medallist,  Society  of 
Engineers.  London  : S.  Edgecumbe-Rogers. 
A much  more  imposing  volume  might  have 
; been  made  of  the  1 17  pages  of  text  comprised 
1 within  the  limp  covers  of  this  book,  but  as  the 
price  would  probably  have  been  doubled,  the 
j student  has  no  cause  for  grumbling.  The  work 
I is  a reprint  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Local 
| Government  Journal , and  is  divided  into  four- 
j teen  chapters  dealing  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  sewers,  sewer-flushing  and  ventila- 
tion, sewage-disposal,  &c.  The  title  is  some- 
what misleading,  as  the  subject  of  sewage 
I treatment  occupies  less  than  one-third  of  the 
I book,  but  Mr.  Shenton  has  much  useful  infor- 
mation to  impart  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a long  but  valuable 
introduction  to  the  final  chapters.  We  have 
pleasure  in  commending  the  work  to  students  ; 
they  will  find  it  a convenient  summary  of 
modern  theory  and  practice,  although  the 
description  of  percolating  filters  is  inadequate, 
and  seems  to  show  some  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  most  modern  types.  We  may  point  out 
that  “oval  ” is  not  synonymous  with  “oblong,” 
as  Mr.  Shenton  seems  to  think  (pp.  43  and  44), 
and  that  “ plenty  long  enough  ” is  an  expres- 
sion of  which  Dean  Alford  would  not  have 
approved.  It  is  a pity  that  the  book  is  issued 
without  an  index. 


The  Business  Encyclopaedia  and  Legal  Adviser. 

By  W.  S.  M.  Knight,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Six  volumes  : Vol.  I.,  Aba  to  Con.  London: 

The  Caxton  Publishing  Co.  1902. 

This  is  a new,  ingenious,  and  rather  ambitious 
book.  The  author  describes  it  as  being  an 
“encyclopaedia  of  practical  affairs;”  but 
“ practical  affairs  ” is  so  vague  and  popular  a 
term  that  anything  may  be  comprised  under  it, 
and  a very  cursory  glance  at  this  volume  will 
show  that  this  is  the  case.  We  find,  of  course, 
“ Auctioneers  ” and  “ Architects  ” as  headings, 
but  we  also  find  “ Begging  Letters " and 
“Baby  Farming.”  It  contains,  nevertheless,  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  combined 
with  a good  deal  of  commonsense  advice. 
The  character  of  the  work  can  best  be  exem- 
plified by  the  following  quotation  : — 

“ Architects  are  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
design  and  superintend  the  construction  of  buildings 
generally.  The  architect  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  historical  and  artistic  principles  of  building  ; 
with  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the  means  of  keep- 
ing such  cost  within  limits ; with  the  strength, 
durability,  and  suitability  ot  materials,  and  the 
methods  of  their  application  ; and  also  with  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  law  of  and  incidental  to 
building  operations.  The  profession  is  open  to  all 
without  examination,  the  result  being  that  many  a 
so-called  architect  is  to  the  public  a snare  and  a 
delusion." 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  thirtieth  Congress  of  French  architects 
will  commence  on  Monday,  June  2,  by  the 
reading  of  various  communications,  and  a visit 
to  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  Sevres  manufactory, 
and  a new  chapel  at  Issy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3rd,  the  members  will  visit 
the  Hotel  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  which  has 
just  been  enlarged,  and  will  hear  a paper  by 
M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  on  a medal  of  Septi- 
mus Severus  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
great  altar  at  Pergamos.  At  the  same  silting  a 
paper  will  be  read  relating  to  the  position  of 
architects  in  respect  to  the  law  concerning 
accidents  during  building  operations. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th,  the  sitting  will  open 
with  some  discussions  on  points  raised  at  the 
last  Salon,  and  by  two  papers,  one  on  Merulius 
Lacrymans,  the  other,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lucas, 
on  artistic  property  in  works  of  architecture, 
and  the  history  of  the  subject  from  1793  to 
1902.  I11  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 

members  will  visit  the  memorial  chapel  in  the 
Rue  Jean  Goujon,  various  houses  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  Hotel  of 
L’  lllustr  ation. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th,  there  will  be  an  excur- 
sion to  Sens  and  Villcneuve-sur-Yonne. 

On  Friday,  the  6th,  after  the  general  annual 
meeting  of  the  Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle,  the 
members  of  the  Congress  will  visit  the  new 
Caserne  des  Celestins,  the  Buffet  of  the  Gare 
de  Lyon,  the  electrical  works  of  the  Metro- 


amount used  is  then  also  24  in.  on  that  area  per 
annum.  To  subtract  the  daily  requirement  from  the 
daily  falls  as  recorded  over  those  twelve  years  would 
take  several  days  to  work  out,  so  that  we  will  be 
content  with  subtracting  the  monthly  require- 
ment, 2 in.,  from  the  monthly  falls  as  recorded 
during  that  period,  month  by  month.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  every  month  we  shall  ascertain  how  much 
water  there  is  in  the  tank,  supposing  that  it  be  large 


“In  the  morning  urine  is  prominent,  as 
shown  by  the  chlorine  and  by  other  signs  ; 
later  on,  soapy  water  makes  its  appearance, 
with  a white  scum  of  fatty  lime-salts. that  tends 
to  clog  filters  and  leave  a greasy  deposit  on 
channels  ; fixed  alkalinity  also  appears,  with 
an  increase  in  the  sodium  salts  ; subsequently 
the  sulphuretted  odour  of  vegetable  washings 
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is  evident,  and  the  liquid  may  even  become 
temporarily  acid." 

This  variation  in  the  quality  of  sewage  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  furnishes  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  storage  of  at  least  a 
day’s  flow,  so  that  the  tank-effluent  will  be 
fairly  uniform  in  composition.  Storage  has 
also  other  important  advantages  which  will  be 
discussed  at  a later  stage. 

The  flow  of  sewage  varies  also  in  quantity  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  No  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  this  variation,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  buildings 
and  the  habits  of  the  occupants.  From  mid- 
night to  about  6 a.m.  there  will,  as  a rule,  be 
no  flow  at  all  in  dry  weather,  if  subsoil-water 
is  excluded  from  the  drains  and  if  the  water- 
fittings  are  perfect ; nearly  the  whole  of  the 
daily  flow  will  be  discharged  between  6 a.m. 
and  9 p.m.,  but  during  this  time  there  will  be 
great  fluctuations.  In  the  sewers  of  towns  it 
has  been  found  that  one-half  of  the  daily  flow 
is  discharged  in  about  six  hours,  the  maximum 
flow  generally  occurring  between  10  a.m.  and 
noon. 

In  considering  chemical  analysis  of  sewage 
and  sewage-effluents,  certain  points  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
facts  which  they  are  intended  to  disclose. 

The  solid  matters  in  sewage  vary  according 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  water  supply 
and  other  circumstances.  Part  of  the  solid 
matter  is  mineral,  and  part  organic,  and  of 
both  kinds  some  is  in  solution  and  some  in 
suspension.  All  water  supplies  contain  mineral 
matter  in  solution,  but  the  amount  varies  very 
widely,  and  the  composition  of  sewage  exhibits 
a corresponding  variation.  The  mineral 
matter,  whether  in  suspension  or  solution,  is  of 
little  importance.  The  offensiveness  of  sewage 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which 
may  be  derived  from  fceces  and  urine,  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  waters  of  ablution,  &c. 
It  has  been  said  that  a typical  average  sewage 
contains  in  suspension  about  thirty  grains  of 
solid  matter  per  gallon,  of  which  twenty  grains 
are  organic  and  ten  mineral,  and  in  solution 
about  seventy  grains,  of  which  twenty  are 
organic  and  fifty  mineral,  but  the  ratios  vary 
according  to  the  freshness  of  the  sewage,  &c. 
In  the  purification  of  sewage  nearly  all  the 
suspended  matter  is  removed,  and  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  organic  matter  in  solution 
is  converted  into  harmless  elements  and  com- 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  the  chlorine  furnishes  a good 
index  of  the  strength  of  sewage,  and  as  it  is 
not  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  puri- 
fication, it  affords  the  best  means  of  comparing 
the  character  of  the  crude  sewage  and  of  the 
purified  effluent  which  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  In  a pamphlet  describing  a 
patented  process  of  purification,  the  following 
analyses  appear  : — 

[Grains  per  Gallon.* 


Free 

Albd. 

Chlorine. 

Total 

Amm. 

Amm. 

Solids. 

Crude  Sewage. 

5'° 

8-4 

Effluent 

1-2 

5'o 

4'S 

* To  convert  grains  per  gallon 
multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  7. 


parts  per  100,000, 


The  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  this 
effluent  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  the  figures 
speak  still  more  strongly  against  the  process 
when  the  chlorine  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Let  .v=the  volume  of  subsoil-water  gaining 
access  to  the  sewage  during  the  process  of 
purification  and  containing  a parts  of  chlorine 
per  100,000  ; y=the  volume  of  crude  sewage 
containing  b parts  per  100,000  ; and  x + r=the 
volume  of  effluent  containing  c parts  per 
100,000,  then  y 

[x  x a)  + (yy.b)  = (x  +y)  x c,  and 


<5  me  ngures  in  the  foregoing  analvs 
and  converting  them  into  parts  per  100,0 
and  assuming  the  subsoil  water  to  cont; 
2 parts  of  chlorine  per  100,000,  we  have  : 


120— 7'l  4-9 


■g6y. 


On  this  assumption,  therefore,  the  sewage  1 
been  diluted  with  an  approximately-eq 
vo  ume  of  subsoil  water,  or  the  analysis  of 
“ ^P^ented  a SO  per  cent,  weaker  p 
tion  of  the  daily  flow  than  that  of  the  cri 
sewage.  In  either  case,  the  amount  of  pui 
cation  shown  by  the  analysis  requires  con 


tion,  and  the  albumenoid  ammonia  in  the 
effluent  must  be  increased  to  about  0-4  grains 
per  gallon  or  0-5  parts  per  ioo.ooo.  The 
purification  is  utterly  inadequate,  a commonly- 
accepted  allowance  for  sewage  effluents  being 
ot  part  of  alb.  amm.  per  100,000. 

Chlorine  is  present  in  all  drinking  water, 
and  in  much  rain-water,  but  the  chlorine  in 
domestic  sewage  arises  chiefly  from  common 
salt  in  the  kitchen  wastes  and  in  urine.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  on  the  average  human 
urine  amounts  to  about  4°  oz-  Per  head  daily, 
and  that  the  chlorine  in  urine  is  about  500  parts 
per  100,000.  The  proportion  in  sewage  of  a 
domestic  character  varies  very  largely  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  dilution,  being  in  some 
cases  more  than  20  parts  per  100,000,  and  in 
others  less  than  5 ; at  Buxton,  according  to  one 
analysis,  it  is  only  2-3,  and  at  Wolverhampton 
trade  effluents  raise  it  to  more  than  100. 

The  most  important  figures  in  a chemical 
analysis  are  those  relating  to  the  organic 
matter,  and  given  either  as  “albuminoid”  or 
“ organic  ” ammonia,  or  as  “ oxygen  absorbed  ’’ 
in  a stated  time.  The  Derbyshire  County 
Council  has  adopted  a standard  of  0.1  part  of 
alb.  amm.  per  100,000  for  sewage  effluents, 
and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee 
014.  The  “ oxygen  absorbed  ” standard 
adopted  by  different  authorities  ranges  from 
about  1 to  2 parts  per  100,000  in  four  hours, 
but  the  methods  of  determination  differ  and 
the  figures  of  different  analysts  are  not  always 
comparable. 

Dr.  Sidney  Barwise,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Derbyshire,  recommends  the 
following  standard  for  sewage  effluents  : — 


Parts  per 

103,000. 

Total  suspended  matter  less  than  3-0 

Oxygen  absorbed  at  80  deg.  F. 

in  4 hours  „ ,,  1*5 

Albuminoid  ammonia „ ,,  o'i5 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates at  least  0^25 


Definite  standards  based  on  chemical  analyses 
are  not,  however,  entirely  satisfactory.  Drs. 
Kenwood  and  Butler  have  shown  that  sewage- 
effluents  are  remarkably  unstable — “ what  may 
be  regarded  as  finished  effluents  may  undergo 
daily  changes  so  great  that  analyses,  made 
even  on  consecutive  days,  give  results  so  vary- 
ing as  to  constitute  the  sample,  as  judged  by 
present  methods  of  analysis,  a totally  different 
liquid.”  In  some  effluents,  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  increases,  while  in  others  it  rapidly 
declines  ; others  again,  of  an  offensive 
character,  may  have,  when  fresh,  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  a trace  of  nitrates,  but 
may  become  inodorous  concurrently  with  an 
increase  in  the  alb.  amm.  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  nitrates.  “The  fact  is  that  albu- 
minoid ammonia,  like  oxidisable  organic 
matter,  is  only  a partial  estimate  of  the  total 
organic  matter  present,  and  represents  only  the 
less  stable  portion  ....  What  is  needed  un- 
doubtedly is  an  inclusive  estimation  of  the 
organic  matter  still  in  solution  in  an  effluent, 
and  until  we  get  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a hard-and-fast  chemical  standard  applic- 
able to  all  cases.* 

The  changes  to  be  effected  in  sewage  by  the 
process  of  purification  include  the  removal  of 
nearly  all  the  solids  in  suspension,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  putrescible  organic  matter  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  effluent  is  inodorous  and 
non-putrefactive,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
conversion  of  the  organic  nitrogen  into  harm- 
less nitrates.  Some  of  the  solids  in  suspension 
are  removable  by  simple  sedimentation  in 
tanks,  or  by  a purely  mechanical  straining 
action  on  the  surface  of  land  or  in  filters. 
They  may  also  be  largely  reduced  by  chemical 
precipitation.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
bacteria  play  an  all-important  part  in  breaking 
up  organic  matter  in  suspension,  and  in  con- 
verting it  by  various  stages  into  gases,  nitrites, 
and  nitrates,  &c.,  and  this  knowledge  has  been 
put  to  practical  use  in  most  of  the  modern 
systems  of  sewage  purification.  These  purify- 
ing bacteria  are  present  in  normal  sewage 
itself,  and  carry  out  their  important  duties  in 
sewage-tanks,  contact-beds,  and  filters,  and  in 
the  soil  of  sewage-farms. 

What  is  required  in  an  effluent  is  that  it  shall 
not  be  putrefactive,  and  the  incubation  test  is 
often  employed  to  determine  this.  Mr.  Adeney 
has  proposed  an  incubation  test,  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  water  of  the  river  into 


* “ Sewage  Purification  and  Standards  of  Purity,”  by 
r fS‘  .n"T°.  and  Butler,  Journal  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  July,  1901. 


which  the  effluent  is  discharged:  “The  limit 
of  impurity  to  be  allowed  in  a water  should  be 
such  that,  when  a given  volume  of  it  is  mixed 
with  a given  volume  of  fully-aerated  river- 
water,  and  the  mixture  kept  out  of  contact  with 
air,  a decided  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  origi- 
nally present  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  shall 
be  indicated.” 

Drs.  Kenwood  and  Butler  are  of  opinion  that 
» one  of  the  best  tests  for  a satisfactory  effluent 
is  to  see  if  nitrates  are  present  after  incubation 
at  So  deg.  Fahr.  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  if 
they  are  it  will  remain  inoffensive  no  matter 
whether  the  original  albuminoid  ammonia  was 
•05  or  ’5  part  per  100,000.”  They  add  that  all 
effluents  should  certainly  conform  to  the 
following  requirements  : — “They  should  con- 
tain but  very  little  suspended  organic  matter 
(certainly  not  more  than  five  parts  per  100,000); 
they  should  possess  no  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ; and  there  should  be  no  physical 
evidence  of  putrefaction  when  they  are 
incubated  for  a week  in  a closed  vessel  at 
80  deg.  Fahr.” 

In  other  words,  a purely  chemical  analysis 
appears  to  be  of  comparatively  little  use.  A 
satisfactory  effluent  is  one  in  such  a state  of 
progressive  purification  that  it  will  not  putrefy 
or  cause  offence  in  any  stream  or  body  of  water 
into  which  it  may  be  discharged,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  continue  to  improve.  At  the 
Manchester  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
effluents  from  the  filter-beds  had  in  many  cases 
a decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  water  of 
the  Ship  Canal  into  which  they  were  dis- 
charged. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bible  Christian  Chapel,  Plymouth.  — 
Memorial  stones  in  connexion  with  the  new  Bible 
Christian  Chapel  in  course  of  erection  in  Embank- 
ment-road, Plymouth,  were  laid  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  and  the  building 
will  provide  seating  accommodation  for  720  persons. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  placed  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pavnter,  Plymouth,  was  4,270/. 

Church,  Kimberworth,  Rotherham.— On  the 
8th  inst.,  the  Archbishop  of  York  consecrated  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Kimberworth-road.  The 
site  contains  1,320  square  yards,  and  the  church 
erected  on  it  is  only  part  of  a building  scheme,  the 
plans  for  which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Slock,  Page  and  Stock,  of  London.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  250  persons,  but  when  the  two  addi- 
tional bays  have  been  added  to  the  nave,  and  side 
aisles  have  been  erected,  the  seating  space  will  be 
largely  augmented.  This  work,  and  the  building  of 
a tower,  is  left  for  a future  time.  The  total  cost  of 
the  church  as  it  now  is  is  stated  to  have  been  2 800 1. 
The  contractors  have  been  Messrs.  Thornton  & Son, 
of  Rotherham. 

Holy  Cross  New  Church,  Ardoyne,  Ireland. 
— This  building  was  dedicated  on  Whit  Sunday.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  with  large  ritual 
chancel  and  side  chapels,  towers,  baptistry,  and 
Calvary  chapel.  In  addition  there  is  a Lady 
Chapel,  divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  an 
arcade  of  coupled  columns  of  Siberian  marble. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the 
great  west  doors,  which  give  access  to  the  narthex 
under  the  organ  gallery.  The  organ  gallery  is  of 
timber,  decorated  and  supported  on  polished  marble 
columns,  having  marble  bases  and  carved  stone 
capitals.  The  carving  of  the*  external  capitals  has 
in  several  instances  marked  Celtic  characteristics. 
The  figure  carving  was  the  work  of  Mr.  James 
Ovens,  of  Dublin  and  Preston,  the  carving  of  the 
nave  and  other  capitals  having  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Copeland,  both  of  Belfast. 
Of  the  exterior,  the  most  imposing  feature  is  the 
west  front,  with  its  heavily-moulded  cornices  and 
great  west  door,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  filled 
with  a sculptured  group  by  Mr.  Ovens,  and  repre- 
senting the  “Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.”  Flank- 
ing the  entrance  on  either  side  are  the  towers.  The 
whole  of  the  general  contractors’  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  James  Henry  & Sons.  The  church 
has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Doolin,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler,  of 
Dublin,  architects. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Bradford.— 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapel  which  is  being  erected  at  Daisy  Hill, 
Bradford,  were  laid  recently.  The  new  chapel  will 
be  constructed  of  local  stone.  The  length  will  be 
75  ft.,  width  42  ft.  (inside  measurement),  frontage 
50  ft.,  and  front  elevation  50  ft.  The  front  will 
face  Smith-lane,  looking  towards  Bradford,  and  at 
one  corner  there  will  be  a small  stone  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a lead-covered  spire.  There  are  to  be 
vestries  for  minister  and  choir,  and  a classroom  or 
church  parlour,  and  the  building  will  also  have  a 
horseshoe  gallery  and  an  organ  chamber,  the  latter 
situated  behind  the  pulpit.  The  internal  fittings 
will  be  of  stained  and  varnished  pitch  pine,  while 
the  windows  will  be  filled  with  leaded  cathedral 
glass.  Seating  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  500  persons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building 
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will  cost  about  2,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  E' 
Davidson,  of  London  and  Newcastle,  whose  plans 
were  chosen  in  competition. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Polmadie,  Renfrew- 
shire.— St.  Margaret's  Church,  Polmadie-road, 
which  has  just  been  dedicated,  consists  of  a large 
nave,  with  a side  aisle  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
high  arcade  of  four  stone  arches.  The  chancel  is 
30  ft.  deep,  and  contains  the  oak  choir  stalls,  and  at 
the  back,  on  a platform  elevated  several  steps,  is 
the  oak  communion  table.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  a three-light  window  in  the  gable  and  two  side- 
lights. There  is  a chapel  on  one  side  and  an  organ 
chamber  on  the  other,  and  near  the  entrance  porch 
is  a wood-vaulted  recess  for  the  font,  which  is 
designed  as  a basin  projecting  from  a niche  in  the 
wall,  and  supported  on  columns.  The  church  is 
built  of  red  freestone  throughout.  The  roofs  are  of 
dressed  timber,  open  to  the  ridges.  The  floors  of 
the  chancel,  nave  passage,  &c.,  are  laid  with  red 
tiles.  The  church  is  seated  with  chairs,  and  accom- 
modates Soo  persons.  The  hall  is  built  of  red 
pressed  brick,  with  timber  roof,  and  accommodates 
about  300  persons.  The  manse,  which  occupies  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  site,  is  built  with  hollow 
walls  and  fireproof  floors.  The  whole  works  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  P. 
Macgregor  Chalmers,  architect,  with  Mr.  R.  Kelly 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  cost  will  be  between  6,000/. 
and  7,000/. 

Methodist  Church,  Sunderland. — The  foun- 
dation-stones of  the  new  Thornhill  Church,  Sunder- 
land, have  just  been  laid.  The  buildings  will  occupy 
a site  at  the  corner  of  the  Burn  Park-road  and 
Beechwood-street.  At  the  corner  a tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire  and  vane,  will  rise  75  ft.,  and  in 
this  will  be  placed  a dual-faced  timepiece.  There  is 
a frontage  of  130  ft.  overlooking  the  Burn  Park,  and 
the  whole  of  the  main  entrances  will  be  in  this  eleva- 
tion. Three  portals  give  admission  to  the  church, 
through  an  outer  and  inner  porch,  the  staircase  to 
the  gallery  being  within  the  tower.  The  church  itself 
will  consist  of  nave,  clearstory,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chancel,  and  an  end  gallery  over  the  entrance 
porches.  It  will  have  a seating  capacity  for  520 
adults,  which  can  be  augmented  to  about  620  as 
occasion  requires.  The  nave  arcades,  and  choir 
arch  will  be  worked  in  Denwick  freestone,  and  the 
pulpit  will  have  a base  of  the  same  material,  the 
upper  part  being  carved  in  oak.  The  chancel  is 
raised  three  steps  above  the  nave  level.  The  roof 
will  be  of  pitch-pine,  three-quarter  open  timbers, 
with  chamfered  and  moulded  hammer-beam  couples. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  church  are  separate  cloak- 
rooms for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  school,  which 
is  recessed  from  the  main  road  by  two  front  class- 
rooms, will  have  accommodation  for  300,  and  will 
be  divided  into  classes,  with  separate  side  classes 
for  senior  and  infant  scholars,  while  a movable 
rostrum  will  allow  of  its  conversion  into  a public 
hall.  The  roof  is  similarly  treated  to  that  of  the 
church.  The  corridor  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
school,  running  its  whole  length,  and  is  recessed  for 
cloaks  and  hats.  The  buildings  will  also  contain  a 
church  parlour  and  seven  vestries,  a kitchen-vestry 
being  provided.  The  whole  will  be  lighted  by  the 
electric  light,  and  the  windows  will  be  glazed  in 
cathedral-tinted  glass.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  W.  & T.  R.  Millturn  and  J. 
Ezra  Miller  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper, 
of  Sunderland,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  7,600/. 
The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  R.  F.  J.  Carter,  of 
Sunderland. 

Baptist  Schools,  Histon,  Cambridge.— These 
schools  were  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  The  school- 
room is  divided  up  into  a number  of  classrooms  by 
means  of  swivel  partitions,  which,  when  thrown 
back,  make  one  large  hall.  Two  large  seniors’ 
classrooms  are  provided,  together  with  infants’- 
room,  kitchen,  class-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  usual  offices.  The  plan  is  of  nave  and  aisle 
arrangement  (the  classrooms  beiug  in  the  aisles). 
Timber  columns  and  arches  carry  the  clearstory. 
The  interior  joinery  is  stained  transparent  green 
and  varnished.  The  external  facings  are  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  heating  is  by  hot 
water  on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  contract 
was  let  to  Mr.  H.  Feast,  Maddenham,  and  amounted 
to  1,852/.  The  architects  for  the  buildings,  and  for 
the  church  adjoining  (recently  completed)  are  Messrs 
George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  Clements 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings  at  Higher  Winco- 
•bank,  Sheffield. — Some  time  ago  the  Sheffield 
City  Council  approved  a proposal  that  the  Health 
Committee  should  be  asked  to  bring  forward  defi- 
nite plans  for  a scheme  of  working-men's  dwellings, 
to  be  erected  on  one  or  other  of  the  sites  acquired 
by  them.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the 
City  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  Wike)  has  prepared  rough 
plans  for  a first  batch  of  houses  on  the  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation  at  Higher  Wincobank.  These 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Housing  Committee. 
The  proposal  is  to  lay  out  one  street  for  the  present, 
and  the  plans  show  104  dwellings,  made  up  as 
follows  : — Eight  blocks  containing  two  self-con- 
tained cottages,  and  four  flats  in  each  block  ; seven 
blocks,  containing  four  cottages  in  each  block  ; and 
twenty-eight  semi-detached  cottages.  Most  of  the 
cottages  will  be  four-room  tenements,  but  a few  of 
them,  forming  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  will  be  larger. 


The  flats  will  each  have  two  rooms,  with  conveni- 
ences, and  the  first-floor  flats  will  be  separately 
entered  from  the  house  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  make  any  of  the  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  high. 

Business  Premises,  Fraserburgh,  N.B.— These 
premises  are  being  erected  in  Cross-street  and  Mid- 
street, Fraserburgh,  for  Messrs.  A.  Macdonald  & Sons. 
The  buildings  are  Scotch  Baronial  in  character,  and 
are  built  of  grey  granite  ashlar.  There  are  three 
stories,  the  ground  floor  being  occupied  by  shop3. 
The  architects  were  Messrs  D.  & J.  R.  M'Millan. 
The  contractors  : — Mason,  Mr.  James  Rollo,  Fraser- 
burgh ; carpenter,  Messrs.  Scott  & Macdonald, 
Fraserburgh  ; slater,  Mr.  James  Reid,  Fraserburgh ; 
plasterer,  Mr.  Alexander  Wiseman,  Fraserburgh ; 
plumber,  Messrs.  Ferguson  & Co.,  Fraserburgh ; 
painter,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Fraserburgh  ; and  iron- 
work, Messrs.  J.  S.  Batchen  & Co.,  Fraserburgh. 

Victoria  Hall,  Wigan. — The  memorial  stone 
was  laid  recently  in  connexion  with  the  Victoria 
Hall,  Wallgate,  Wigan,  which  is  itself  intended  to 
be  commemorative  of  her  late  Majesty.  The 
building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  being  erected  on  a 
plot  of  land  opposite  the  Trencherfield  Mill,  near 
the  Canal  Bridge.  The  building  will  have  two 
dining  halls  for  men  and  women,  which  will  be 
opened  daily.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  J.  B. 
& W.  Thornley,  of  Wigan. 

Music  Hall,  Greenock.— At  Greenock  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Arthur 
applied  for  warrant  to  erect  a music  hall  at  the 
corner  of  West  Blackhall-street  and  Ker-street,  on 
the  site  of  the  circus  buildings.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Boston,  Menzies,  & Morton.  The  whole 
structure  is  to  be  fireproof,  and  the  proscenium  is  to 
be  shut  off  from  the  auditorium  by  a fire-resisting 
screen.  The  proscenium  will  be  30  ft.  deep,  the 
stage  50  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  deep,  and  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  provided  for  over  1,700  persons.  The 
application  was  adjourned  for  a fortnight  to  enable 
of  reports  being  prepared  by  Firemaster  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Devine,  sanitary  inspector. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Hereford.— The  founda- 
tion stone  in  connexion  with  the  new  municipal 
buildings,  Hereford,  was  laid  by  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg  recently.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
the  centre  of  St.  O wen-street  front,  through  a vesti- 
bule into  a large  hall.  There  is  a grand  staircase 
immediately  facing.  The  offices  are  grouped  prac- 
tically around  the  hall,  with  a porter’s  room,  tele- 
phone service,  and  cloakrooms  for  officials  and 
clerks  conveniently  situated.  On  a mezzanine  floor 
at  the  height  of  the  front  landing  or  staircase,  the 
surveyor’s  department  is  placed,  and  the  inspectors 
and  workmen,  &c.,  can  use  the  public  gallery  stairs 
at  the  rear.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
assembly  hall,  council  chamber,  &c.  The  top  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  caretaker's  house  and  kitchen  for 
the  assembly  room,  stores,  &c.  In  the  basement 
are  the  weights  and  measures  department,  labora- 
tory, and  stores  for  the  different  departments,  like- 
wise heating  chamber  and  coal  store.  The  build- 
ing is  Renaissance  in  style.  The  heating  will  be 
by  hot  water  and  radiators  on  the  low  pressure 
system.  The  ventilation  will  be  effected  by  an 
electric  motor  in  the  fleche  over  the  assembly  room 
roof.  Externally,  the  St.  Owen-street  front  will  be 
faced  with  terra-cotta  from  Messrs.  Boulton’s, 
filled  with  cement  or  coke-breeze  concrete.  The 
roof  is  to  be  covered  with  Westmoreland  green 
slates,  and  all  the  external  woodwork  of  the  fleche  is 
to  be  of  the  best  quality  English  oak.  Internally  the 
walls  generally  will  be  plastered  and  finished  in  a 
washable  distemper,  terra-cotta,  or  other  approved 
tint.  The  assembly-room  and  council-chamber  will 
have  panelled  dados  of  wainscot  oak.  The  grand 
staircase  is  to  be  of  polished  York  stone,  moulded 
with  Doulton’s  Carrara  marble  balustrade.  The 
coved  ceiling  over  is  to  be  in  stained  glass  and 
leaded  lights.  All  the  doors,  architraves,  and 
joiners’  fittings  generally  will  be  executed  ir.  wains- 
cot polished,  the  floors  of  the  hall  and  landing  will 
be  in  polished  marble  mosaic  ; with  centres  and 
borders  to  special  design.  The  entrance  lobbies, 
&c.,  will  have  the  city  coat  of  arms  worked  in. 
Messrs.  W.  Bowers  & Co.  are  the  builders,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Cheers,  of  Twickenham. 

Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Birmingham. — This 
building  was  reopened  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
was  established  in  1S75  at  Broad-street-corner, 
when  a Gothic  building  was  erected  upon  part  of 
the  ground  from  designs  by  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason. 
Building  operations  for  the  completion  of  the 
original  scheme  began  about  a year  ago,  in  accord- 
ance with  designs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Crouch  & 
Butler  To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is  the 
Board-room,  with  its  Old  English  fireplace,  and 
beyond,  there  is  the  office  set  apart  for  the  use  ot 
the  Lady  Superintendent.  By  staircase  or  lift,  one 
ascends  to  the  several  floors  above.  The  first  of 
these  is  devoted  to  administrative  purposes.  Over- 
head is  the  men’s  ward,  containing  eight  beds; 
whilst  on  the  same  level,  in  the  older  portion  of 
the  building,  are  women’s  wards,  where  there  is 
accommodation  for  twelve  patients.  At  the  rear,  in 
an  apartment  which  was  at  one  time  used  as  an 
electro-plate  showroom,  a dozen  children  have  been 
provided  for.  Accommodation  now  exists  for  fifty 
patients  instead  of  thirty.  On  the  top  floor,  with 
the  operating-room,  there  are  three  private  wards. 


Public  Halls,  Springburn,  Glasgow.  — 
Springburn  Public  Halls  were  formally  opened  on 
the  1 6th  inst.  They  are  in  Keppochbill-road,  near 
to  its  junction  with  Springburn-road,  and  are 
capable  of  seating  1,200  and  400  persona  respec- 
tively. Mr.  W.  Whitie  was  the  architect. 

Training  College,  Limerick  — A training 
college  for  girls  has  been  erected  in  Limerick.  The 
contract  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.  Glynn, 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Byrne,  Dublin,  was  selected  as 
architect,  with  Mr.  P.  Molloy,  Limerick,  clerk  of 
works. 

Business  Premises,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The 
premises  being  erected  in  Dean-street,  designated 
“ The  Cathedral  Buildings,"  are  now  approaching 
completion.  The  block  has  been  built  to  the  order 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  seven  stories  contain  eighty  rooms,  divided 
into  ten  suites  of  offices  and  six  shops,  with 
cellarage  beneath.  There  are  two  entrances,  one 
from  the  churchyard  and  the  other  from  Dean- 
street,  and  a mosaic-floored  entrance  hall  divides 
the  buildings.  A passenger  elevator  will  run  from 
the  lower  hall  to  the  highest  story.  Messrs.  Oliver, 
Leeson,  & Wood  are  the  architects  for  the  work, 
and  Messrs.  Stephen  Easten  & Co.  the  contractors, 
with  Mr.  Matthew  Dodds  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Proposed  Opera  House,  Blackpool.— It  is 
proposed  to  reconstruct  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  House 
in  connexion  with  the  Winter  Gardens,  ancj  to 
enlarge  the  building  to  double  the  capacity.  Messrs. 
Mangnall  & Littlewood,  of  Manchester,  architects, 
have  prepared  the  plans  and  drawings  for  the  work. 
The  whole  of  the  Winter  Gardens  Church-street  fron- 
tage from  the  present  Opera  House  entrance  to 
Adelphi-street  will  be  taken  in  hand,  and  a new 
fayade  will  be  erected.  The  building  will  consist  of 
two  stories.  The  present  entrance  to  the  Winter 
Gardens  will  be  embodied  in  the  scheme,  and 
remain  in  its  present  position.  The  existing  entrance 
to  the  Opera  House  will  form  the  entrance  to  the 
pit,  and  west  of  these  entrances  will  be  three  shops. 
At  the  Adelphi-street  corner  is  to  be  a square  tower 
100  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  minaret. 
The  entrance  to  the  dress  circle  and  upper  circle  will 
be  under  the  tower  at  the  westerly  corner  of  the 
block  in  Church-street.  This  entrance  hall  will  be 
almost  as  large  as  the  present  entrance  hall  of 
the  Opera  House.  Staircases  lead  up  to  a foyer, 
which  will  be  120  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in  width. 
From  the  foyer  is  an  entrance  to  the  dress  circle, 
20  ft.  wide,  and  an  entrance  to  the  upper  circle  of 
similar  proportions.  Ample  cloakrooms,  ladies’ 
retiring-rooms,  &c.,  are  provided  for.  The  useless 
room  at  the  back  of  the  present  theatre  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  body  of  the  theatre.  Increased 
accommodation  will  be  given  for  1,500  persons. 
The  bars  at  the  rear  of  the  pit,  the  dress  circle  and 
the  upper  circle  are  to  be  cleared  out,  along  with 
several  stairways  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
then  there  will  be  practically  a reconstruction  of 
the  auditorium.  Extra  seating  will  be  provided  in 
the  stalls.  The  pit  will  be  carried  further  back  and 
extra  seating  obtained.  The  circles  will  be  entirely 
taken  down  and  reconstructed.  The  dress  circle, 
which  now  consists  of  only  three  rows  of  seats, 
will  be  increased  to  twelve  rows.  The  upper  circle, 
instead  of  having  eight  rows,  will  have  fifteen. 
There  will  also  be  accommodation  for  300  or  400 
more  in  the  gallery.  The  work  will  cost  from 
20,000/.  to  30,000 /. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Stanhope  Church,  Durham.— On 
the  18th  inst.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Dr. 
Pulleine,  unveiled  and  dedicated  a three-light 
stained-glass  window  in  the  north  aisle  of  Stanhope 
Church.  In  this  work,  the  artists,  Messrs.  Wailes 
& Strang,  of  Newcastle,  have  dealt  with  the  subjects 
of  “ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.”  Faith  and  Hope 
are  represented  respectively  by  a cross  and  anchor. 
The  centre  light  represents  a female  figure,  wi  h an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  at  her  feet  two  poorly-clad 
children— illustrating  the  spirit  of  Charity. 

Christ  Church,  Old  Kent-road.— On  Whit- 
sunday a three-light  window  was  unveiled  in  the 
nave  of  this  church.  The  subject  depicted  is  the 
“ Lord’s  Supper,”  under  canopies  of  fifteenth  - 
century  style.  In  the  tracery  above  is  an  angel 
representing  Charity,  with  cherubs  on  each  side. 
The  work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Clifton,  of  London. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  monument  to  Comte,  on  the  Place 
de  la  Sorbonne,  was  unveiled  last  Sunday.  It  con- 
sists of  a marble  bust  on  a column,  on  the  left  of 
which  is  seated  a young  labourer  who  meditate ?, 
with  a hammer  at  his  feet.  M.  Injalbert  is  the 

sculptor. The  Conseil  Superieur  de3  Beaux -Arts 

will  shortly  have  to  elect  a successor  to  M.  Coquart, 
the  late  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Ecole. 
The  candidates  for  the  post  are  MM.  E.  Bcnard, 

Loviot,  and  P.  Andre. M.  Beviere,  architect, 

has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  competition 
for  the  laying  out  of  a public  garden  and  the 
erection  of  a school  and  a Salle  des  Fetes  at  Lilas. 
M Durand  obtained  the  second  premium  and  M 

Chesnay  the  third. M.  Eustache  has  presente  1 

to  the  Academie  des  Beau*- Arts  his  set  of  drawings 
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of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  adjoining  buildings,  now  on 

view  at  the  Salon. A new  Society  of  engravers 

and  amateurs  has  been  formed  at  Paris,  with  the 
object  of  promoting  tbe  practice  of  wood  engraving. 

A new  post  office  and  telegraph  building  has 

been  opened  at  Epone,  of  which  M.  Deschamps  is 

the  architect. The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  seventy-nine,  of  M.  Camille  Bernier,  the 
lanpscape  painter,  who  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Salon  in  1S48,  and  has  exhibited  there  regularly 
since.  He  was  made  an  ‘■officier"  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1S92.  His  special  province 
lay  in  painting  the  landscape  of  Brittany  ; one  of 
his  best  works  of  this  class  is  in  the  Luxembourg 

Museum. We  have  also  to  record  the  death  at 

the  same  age  (seventy-nine),  of  M.  Jean  Jules 
Salmson,  the  sculptor,  a former  pupil  of  Ramey  and 
Toussaint.  He  received  medals  in  the  Salons  of 
1S63  and  1S65,  as  well  as  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions of  1867  and  1SS9.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris  ” ; Phryne 
before  the  Areopagus ; the  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
which  decorates  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Rochelle  ; 
four  statues  representing  Folly,  Comedy,  Satire,  and 
Music,  for  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  ; “ La  Gloire”  for 
the  new  portion  of  the  Louvre ; and  a statue  of 
Handel  for  the  Nouvel  Opera,  which  was  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  of  September  17,  1887. 

Exited  States.  — The  German  Emperor  has 
notified  the  President  that  it  is'  his  intention  to 
preserft  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a memorial  of 
the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  that  country. 
The  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  probably 

in  front  of  the  War  Department  buildings. A 

travelling  studentship  in  architecture  has  been 
established  in  Harvard  University,  from  donations 
provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  of 
New  York.  Its  value  is  1,000  dols.  per  annum, 
and  it  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  who  have  com- 
pleted their  course  with  distinction,  or  who 
have  completed  with  distinction  a post-graduate 
course  of  not  less  than  one  year.  The  winner  of 
the  award  i3  required  to  spend  a year  in  the  study 
of  architecture  in  Europe.  Professor  Trow- 

bridge, of  the  college  of  architecture  in  Cornell 
University,  has  resigned  hi3  post,  and  intends  to 
enter  upon  active  practice  as  an  architect  in  New 

York.  The  plans  for  remodelling  the  White 

House,  at  Washington,  by  adding  curved  wings  and 
other  features,  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  some  simple  changes  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  only,  are  now  contemplated.  The  Presi- 
dent’s business  offices  are  to  be  removed  to  a new 
building  to  be  erected  south  of  the  White  House, 
near  the  State  department  buildiogs.  The  cost  of 
these  changes  is  estimated  at  150,000  dols. 

India  — The  Military  Works  Department  is  con- 
structing an  important  transport  road  from  Quetta 

to  Chaman. The  work  of  erecting  the  new 

municipal  offices,  Calcutta,  will  prubably  be  carried 
out  by  the  Municipality  on  the  piece-work  system, 
which  is  largely  adopted  by  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  tenders  sent  in  have  thus  appa- 
rently been  ignored,  and  tbe  incident  has  given  rise 
to  much  discontent  and  adverse  criticism  amongst 

builders  in  that  part  of  Bengal A scheme  has 

been  sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  a large  police- 

station  in  Municipal  Office-street,  Calcutta. The 

Government  has  erected  at  Amritsar  a memorial  in 
the  form  of  a kiosk  to  the  memory  of  the  men  of 
the  36th  Sikhs  who  fell  in  the  recent  operations  in 
China. 


iu  tLUUS. 

Sculpture  Work,  Cardiff  New  Town  Hai 
—A  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Hall  Commitf 
of  the  Carditt  Corporation  was  held  recent 
The  architects  (Messrs.  Lancbester,  Stewart 
Rickards)  wrote  upon  the  question  of  sculptu1 
adornments  on  the  new  Town  Hall.  They  se 
plans  showing  in  outline  their  proposals,  a 
suggested  that  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  shot 
be  retained  in  connexion  with  carrying  out  t 
details.  Mr.  Rickards  (a  member  of  the  fir 
attended  and  gave  an  explanation.  The  provisi 
!n  *,e  specification  and  contract  was  for  Soc 
in  the  1 own  Hall  account,  of  which  6,500/.’ w 
lor  statuary,  and  in  the  Law  Courts  the  to 
was  4 500/  of  which  3,300/.  was  for  statuary, 
t he  total  of  12,500 I 1.300/.  would  be  for  bronze  wo 
&c..  including  800/.  for  tbe  crown  of  the  Town  H 
lie  committee  agreed  that  the  architec 
with  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  should  obtain  comp, 

Law  CourT.  “ ‘ 6 W°rk  °“  the  Town  Hal1  an^( 
housinc  or  the  Working  CLassEs-The  To 
Committee  of  tbe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  I 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  heard  further  oflic 
°n  *he  ‘4lh  lnst  wilh  reference  to  the  wol 
ing  of  the  present  standing  orders  of  Parliament 

cSss  displaced  rhh' ™T£  perSOnS  °f  th<i  lato“ri 
c ass  displaced  by  ra.iway  and  other  undertakin 

weTtt  w“neS  SMrVBvLl°pI,htei„Ha0nift0“ 

since  1884,  and  promoted  by  railway  and  ml 
companies.  Roughly  speaking  nead/ z^oo  p 


sons  had  been  displaced  in  the  Metropolis  and 
nearly  15,000  rehoused.  In  cross-examination,  he 
explained  that  these  figures  did  not  at  all  repre- 
sent the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  because  the 
operations  of  railway  companies  which  diminish 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes 
were  probably  slight  in  comparison  with  natural 
industrial  changes,  such  as  the  building  of  factories. 
Mr.  Steward  stated  that  when  a scheme  was  put 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  he  sent  a duly  qualified 
assistant  round  to  every  house  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pull  down,  ascertaining  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  their  occupations,  wages,  rent,  and  so 
on  ; then  he  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  decided  whether  the  company 
should  be  required  to  rehouse  or  not.  Asked  by  the 
Chairman  whether,  when  a rehousing  scheme  was 
carried  out,  the  same  people  were  accommodated 
as  had  been  displaced,  the  witness  said  he  was 
informed  that  as  a rule  very  few  of  the  same  people 
were  rehoused.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
Mr.  Byrne  acknowledged  tbe  satisfactory  character 
of  the  co-operation  which  the  Home  Office  had 
received  from  the  County  Council  and  the  local 
authorities  in  the  administration  of  the  Act. 


interesting  particulars  under  this  head  are  given  in 
an  official  report  just  published,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  September  30  last  the  number  of 
labour  organisations  in  New  York  State  was  1,881, 
with  a membership  of  276,141,  showing  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  1900,  of  246  organisations  and 
30,760  members,  of  whom  14,618  were  women. 
The  largest  groups  of  organised  working  men  are 
those  in  the  building  trade,  who  represent  about 
31  per  cent,  of  the  trade  unionists.  During  the 
year  the  relative  amount  of  unemployed  amongst 
members  of  labour  organisations  was  smaller  than 
in  any  recent  years  except  1899.  The  average 
earnings  of  organised  working  men  in  1S98  were 
4 per  cent,  greater  than  in  1897  1 in  1899  they 
gained  another  1 1 per  cent.  ; in  1900  they  lost 
4 per  cent.  ; while  in  1901  they  gained  5 per  cent, 
so  that  at  the  latter  date  they  were  16  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1897.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat,  dairy, 
and  garden  products  have  during  that  period  in- 
creased 26  per  cent.,  and  of  breadstuffs  41  per  cent. 
Admitting  that  retail  prices  may  not  have  increased 
in  quite  the  same  proportion,  it  is  still  safe  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  since  1897  at 
least  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  labour.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  bricklayers  and  masons  have  been— in  1S99, 
16s.  2d.  sterling  ; in  1900,  16s.  sterling  ; in  1901, 
17s.  qd.  sterling;  of  carpenters— in  1899,  12s.  qd. 
sterling  ; in  1900,  12s.  sterling  ; in  1901,  12s.  4d. 
sterling;  of  painters— in  1899,  12s.  iod.  sterling; 
in  1900,  12s.  sterling;  in  1901,  12s.  5d.  sterling; 
of  plumbers — in  1899.  133.  nd.  sterling;  in  1900, 
14s.  Sd.  sterling  ; in  1901,  13s.  nd.  staling.  As  the 
outcome  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  held 
in  New  1ork  in  December  last,  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  provide  a committee  which  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  strikes  and  locks-out,  and  to  aid  in 
renewing  industrial  relations  when  a rupture  has 
occurred,  and  this  not  in  relation  to  any  particular 
trade,  but  as  a means  of  maintaining  harmony 
between  capital  and  labour  under  all  circumstances. 
The  new  feature  in  this  committee  is  the  importa- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  general  public  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
labour  on  the  other.  Much  is  expected  from  this 
innovation,  as  tending  to  lead  to  a better  under- 
standing by  the  general  public  of  the  true  causes  oi 
any  dispute  that  may  arise  and  of  the  means 
suggested  for  its  settlement,  matters  which  are  often 
obscure  at  the  present  time,  and  on  which  it  i-= 
therefore  difficult  to  bring  any  force  of  public 
opinion  to  bear.  I’he  committee  is  composed  ol 
twelve  members  representing  employers  of  Labour 
twelve  representing  organised  labour,  and  twelve 
representing  the  general  public,  all  men  of  greal 
influence.  I he  Committee  declares  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  do  what  may  seem  best  to  promote  indus- 
trial peace,  to  be  helpful  in  establishing  rightfu 
relations  between  employers  and  worker?,  by  it: 
good  offices  to  endeavour  to  obviate  and  preveni 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  to  aid  in  renewing  indus 
trial  relations  when  a rupture  has  occurred  ; the^ 
advocate  conferences  and  mutual  agreements  be 
tween  employers  and  workers  ; and,  while  assuming 
no  powers  of  arbitration  unless  such  powers  b< 
conferred  by  both  parties  to  a dispute,  declare  tha 
when  requested  they  will  either  as  a whole  or  by  j 
sub-committee  act  as  a forum  to  adjust  and  decidi 
upon  questions  at  issue  between  workers  and  theii 
employers,  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com 
mittee  the  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance. 

Progress  of  Building  in  Providence,  Rhodi 
Island,  LLS.  A.— A report  has  been  received  at  the 
roreign  Office  from  Mr.  Stockwell,  British  Vice 
Consul,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  building  trade: 
there  have  been  very  active  throughout  the  pas 
year.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  twc 
permits  to  build  were  issued,  being  200  more  thar 
in  the  previous  year.  The  total  cost  of  new 
structure?,  house?,  and  mercantile  buildings  in  100; 
was  4,739’7-°  dols.,  the  total  cost  in  the  previou' 
year  having  been  4.204,950  dols.  The  new  structure: 
numbered  763,  of  which  461  were  dwelling-houses 
• Money,  observes  the  Vice-Consul,  “ has  been  sc 
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plentiful  and  cheap  that  the  man  of  moderate  means 
may  own,  nominally,  his  home  and  pay  interest 
instead  of  rent.  During  a part  of  last  year  skilled 
labour  of  the  right  kind  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  painters  struck  for  a day  of  eight 
hours,  but  were  not  successful.  The  eight  hours' 
time-card  has  not  yet  been  adopted  anywhere  in  the 
State.  The  labour  day  remains  at  nine  hours, 
occasionally  longer,  but  never  shorter.  The  fol- 
lowing wages  are  paid  : — Carpenters  and  painters, 
from  2 dols.  50  c.  to  3 dols.  per  day  ; masons  and 
plumbers,  3 dols.  to  3 dols.  50  c.” 

Day  Consumption  of  Gas  (a  Correction). — 
We  ought  to  explain  that  the  figures  quoted  last 
week  in  our  “ Note  " on  this  subject  represent  the 
increases  in  the  consumption  of  gas  on  March  5, 
1902,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  on  March 
5,  1901,  and  not  the  average  increase  for  a year,  as 
stated.  This  correction  does  not  influence  the 
noteworthy  fact  to  which  we  desired  to  draw 
attention,  viz. — that  the  volume  of  gas  used  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  is  increasing  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  the  volume  consumed  during  the  hours  of 
darkness. 

Etching  of  Westminster  Abbey.— From  the 
Art  Journal  Office  we  have  an  original  etching  by 
Mr.  Axel  Haig  of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
looking  east.  This  is  on  a small  scale,  but  a refined 
and  artistic  piece  of  etching,  and  we  prefer  it  to 
some  of  Mr.  Haig’s  larger  and  more  highly  worked 
plates,  because  it  has  more  of  the  true  quality  and 
tone  of  etching,  which  are  apt  to  be  lost  when  an 
etching  is  laboriously  finished  up  like  an  engraving. 

Glass  Wall  - tiles. — The  “ Glasgraphische 
Werke”  (Frankfort-on-Maine),  send  us  some  speci- 
mens of  their  decorative  wall-tiles  made  of  glass. 
These  are  about  iVin.  thick,  and  are  made  with 
decorative  designs  in  colour  similar  to  what  can  be 
done  on  encaustic  tiles  ; and  apparently  the  colour- 
ing i3  incorporated  with  the  glass  and  does  not 
yield  to  abrasion.  The  glassy  smoothness  of 
surface  is,  no  doubt,  as  the  manufacturers  say,  con- 
ducive to  easy  cleansing,  but  on  the  other  hand  that 
very  smoothness  and  glitter  of  surface  is  in  our 
opinion  less  agreeable  from  a decorative  point  of 
view  than  the  less  glassy  but  equally  washable  sur- 
face of  encaustic  tiles.  There  would  be  an  economy 
in  the  use  of  these  glass  tiles,  both  in  original  price 
and  in  freight  (in  consequence  of  their  lightness)  ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  should  think  they  might  be 
rather  in  danger  of  breakage  in  transit.  We  are 
informed  that  they  have  been  largely  used  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  4 000  square  yards  of  them  have 
lately  been  supplied  to  the  Hansa  Commercial 
buildings  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in  Frankfort  they  are 
largely  used  in  hotels  and  private  houses.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Duntze,  of  Frankfort,  is  patentee  and  manager  of 
the  works. 

Institute  of  Clay-workers.— The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institute  of  Clay-workers  was  held  on 
May  14  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  where  some 
seventy  clay-workers,  representing  the  brick,  tile, 
and  pottery  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
present.  Mr.  Clement  B.  Broad  occupied  the  chair. 
After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  given.  “ The  Archi- 
tectural Profession  ” was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hughes,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail. 
‘•The  Institute  of  Clay-workers ” was  proposed  bv 
Mr.  Broad,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Collier,  J.P. 
(who  is  the  President  for  this  year),  and  Mr.  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  hon.  sec.  ' The  toast  of  “The 
Visitors  ” was  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  Master  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
and  Tilers’  Company.— A party  of  clay-workers, 
numbering  some  fifty  members,  have  started  on  an 
annual  excursion,  Paris  being  fixed  upon  this  year. 
On  the  16th  inst.  the  members  were  to  pav  a visit  to 
tbe  National  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Sevres,  and 
during  the  visit  they  will  be  officially  received  by  the 
Union  Ceramique  of  France,  and  a banquet  will  be 
given  in  their  honour. 

Proposed  Excavations  at  Shaftesbury 
ABBEY.— Lord  Stalbridge  presided  on  the  17th  inst. 
at  a meeting  at  Shaftesbury  to  consider  excavations 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  at  Shaftesbury  Abbey. 
It  was  stated  that  in  July,  1861,  a partial  excavation 
of  the  site  was  made  by  Mr.  Batten,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  choir  and  the  apsidal  chapels  on  either  side,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  crypt,  were  brought  to  light, 
many  objects  of  interest  were  found,  including  a 
gold  hoop  ring  set  with  emeralds,  a chalice,  and  a 
number  of  heraldic  floor  tiles  and  portions  of  sculp- 
tured monuments.  A small  portion  of  the  Abbey, 
barely  a quarter,  was  disclosed,  and  it  is  now  pro 
posed  to  carry  out  a thorough  excavation  of  the 
whole  site.  The  Corporation  of  Shaftesbury  have 
contributed  50/.  towards  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A.  and  President  of  the  Wilts 
Archaeological  Society. — Times. 


LEGAL. 

FULHAM  BOROUGH  COUNCIL  z/.  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

AT  West  London  Police-court  a few  days  ago, 
before  Mr.  Rose,  there  was  an  adjourned  summons 
against  the  London  School  Board  for  not  complying 
with  the  regulation  of  the  Fulham  Borough  Council 
by  not  removing  the  old  drains  in  constructing  a 
new  system  at  the  Everington-street  School.  Mr. 
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Courthope-Munroe  supported  the  summons  on 
behalf  of  the  Borough  Council,  and  Mr.  George 
Elliott  was  for  the  School  Board.  It  was  stated 
that  1,400  children  attended  the  school,  and  it  was 
necessary  on  sanitary  gronnds  to  remove  the  old 
drains  and  substitute  dry  earth  and  ballast  to  pre- 
vent contamination.  Members  of  the  London 
Sanitary  Protection  Association  gave  evidence 
stating  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  money  to  spend 
300I.  in  removing  the  old  drains,  which  had  been 
properly  disconnected  with  the  new  system  All 
had  been  removed  from  inside  the  building,  and 
those  remaining  were  under  the  playground.  It 
was  argued  that  the  regulation  was  invalid,  as  it 
was  framed  by  the  late  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  Rose 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  regulation  was  valid, 
and  imposed  a penalty  of  40s.,  with  10  gs.  costs. 
He  said  he  would  grant  a special  case  if  one  was 
required.  Subsequently  formal  notices  were  served 
for  a special  case. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  CORONATION 
PROCESSION  STANDS. 

The  case  of  The  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Westminster  v 
u atson  and  others,  came  before  a Divisional 
Court  of  king's  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Mr  Justice  Darling,  and  Mr.  Justice  Channel!, 
on  the  15th  inst , it  being  a special  case  stated  under 
Section  29  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1809, 
raising  the  question  as  to  the  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  of  district  surveyors  acting  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  in  respect  of  the  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  wooden  structures  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  persons  to  witness  the  Coronation  pro- 
cession. 1 

It  was  decided  in  litigation  between  the  West- 
minster City  Council  v.  the  London  County  Council 
(vide  the  Builder  of  December  21,  igor),  that  these 
structures  were  within  the  meaning  of  Section  84  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  the 
power  to  give  licences  in  respect  of  them  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough 
Councils.  Before  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  County 
Council  made  it  a condition  of  the  licence  that  the 
structures  should  be  erected  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  district  surveyors,  and  the  practice  of  the  West- 
minster City  Council  was  to  make  it  a condition  of 
the  licence  that  the  structure  should  be  erected  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  city  engineer.  The  follow- 
ing questions  arose  between  the  Council  and  the 
surveyors  .—(r)  Whether  the  powers,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  the  surveyors  with  respect  to 
the  supervision  or  inspection  of  wooden  struc- 
tures falling  within  Section  84  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
City  Council  and  its  officers  ; (2)  whether  wooden 
structures  within  that  section  were  works  of  which 
the  district  surveyor  should  have  notice  under 
Section  145,  and  as  to  which  he  had  duties  of 
inspection  and  supervision  independently  of  the 
terms  of  any  licence  ; (3)  whether  the  right  to 
receive  the  fees  for  such  supervision  and  inspection 
had  been  transferred  to  the  City  Council  and  its 
officers,  or  had  lapsed,  or  was  still  retained  by  the 
district  surveyors  independently  of  the  term3  of  the 
licence  granted.  On  behalf  of  the  Westminster 
City  Council  it  was  argued  that  the  licence  might 
contain  such  conditions  as  the  Council  might  think 
expedient,  and  that  Section  84  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act  stood  by  itself,  and  these  structures  were 
not  within  the  rest  of  the  Act.  The  district  sur- 
veyors, the  respondents,  however,  urged  that  they 
did  not  derive  their  authority  from  the  County 
Council,  though  they  were  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  that  their  powers  and  duties  did  not  depend 
on  the  licence  granted  under  Section  S4  of  the  Act, 
Ibut  arose  under  other  sections.  They  contended 
that  the  Westminster  Council  were  not  bound  to 
insert  any  condition,  and  in  the  event  of  their  not 
|doing  so,  then  if  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Westminster  City  Council  was  right  these  structures 
would  be  put  up  without  any  supervision  at  all. 

I At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  giving  judgment  said  that 
there  were  in  the  London  Building  Act  provisions 
a3  to  the  duties  of  the  district  surveyors,  who, 
though  not  exactly  servants  of  the  County  Council, 
Were  under  its  jurisdiction.  It  could  not  be  con- 
cended  that  it  was  intended  to  transfer  to  the 
officers  of  the  new  Councils  the  duties  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyors  ; but  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the 
bounty  Council  might,  by  its  operation,  destroy 
jome  of  those  duties.  What  the  Court,  therefore* 
iiad  to  consider  was  the  true  view  of  the  law  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  County  Council  and  of 
he  district  surveyors  and  what  was  intended  to  be 
iransferred.  The  City  Council  could  specify  the 
Conditions  of  the  licence  and  could  add  any  safe- 
{uard  that  they  thought  fit.  If  any  duties  were 
mposed  on  anybody  by  the  licence,  they  were  not 
mposed  on  the  district  surveyors.  The  transfer  to 
he  Borough  Councils  did  not  destroy  any  of  the 
ights  or  duties  of  the  district  surveyors  except  in 
0 far  as  the  transfer  involved  their  alteration  or 
estruction.  His  Lordship  answered  the  three 
luestions  raised  by  the  special  case  as  follows  : — r. 
q so  far  as  the  duties  depended  on  the  terms  of  the 
icence,  it  was  not  a question  of  transfer.  It  was  a 
uestion  of  duties  imposed  on  the  officers  of  the 
ity  Council  by  the  terms  of  the  licence.  There- 
)re  the  district  surveyors  did  not  have  the  right 


or  power  of  performing  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
licence  unless  the  licence  expressly  imposed  duties 
on  them.  The  answer  to  the  question  was  that  they 
were  not  transferred,  and  the  district  surveyors  had 
no  powers,  duties,  or  liabilities  under  the  licences 
which  were  granted  by  the  City  Council,  a.  He 
thought  that  the  district  surveyors  were  entitled  to 
have  notice  under  Section  145  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  but  not  of  all  the  things  specified 
It  sectl0n’  because  they  were  not  all  applicable. 
He  did  not  suggest  that  the  district  surveyors  could 
exercise  functions  which  had  no  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  structure  being  erected.  3 The 
right  to  receive  the  fees  clearly  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  City  Council  and  its  officers,  but  be 
did  not  think  that  the  right  had  altogether  lapsed. 
It  would  be  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  County 
Council  to  exercise  their  powers  of  allowing  a less 
fee,  because  the  duties  would  be  less.  If  in  a proper 
case  a district  surveyor  had  a duty  to  inspect  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  provision  of  the  Act  had 
been  infringed,  he  would  be  entitled  to  his  fees,  but 
he  did  not  suggest  that  the  district  surveyors  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  fees  in  respect  of  every  one  of 
these  structures  because  they  had  certain  duties 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell  con- 
curred. 

Mr.  Manisty,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Craies  appeared  for 
the  Westminster  City  Council  ; and  Mr.  Macmorran, 
K.C.,  Mr.  Walter  Ryde,  and  Mr.  E.  Hilliard  for  the 
district  surveyors. 


A BRIGHTON  BUILDING  DISPUTE: 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  W.  Belcher  v.  the  Roedean  School 


Site  aud  Buildings,  Ltd.,  and  in  re  an  Arbitration 
between  the  same  parties  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and  Mathew  on  the 
15th  inst. 

Mr.  George  Bonner  said  that  both  of  these  cases 
were  before  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in  chambers  the 
previous  Monday,  and  in  which  notices  of  appeal 
had  been  given  for  the  16th  inst.  His  application 
now  was  that  the  appeals  might  stand  over  until 
after  the  Whitsuntide  vacation,  as  both  sides  were 
anxious  to  brief  leaders  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  so  in  the  time  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
parties. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  asked  the  learned 
counsel  the  nature  of  the  applications  in  chambers. 

Mr.  Bouner  replied  that  in  the  first  case  it  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Judge  against  the  decision  of  the 
Master  refusing  leave  to  enforce  an  award  of  the 
arbitrator.  The  other  case  had  relation  to  the  dis- 
missal of  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  against  a 
decision  of  the  Master  refusing  to  order  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  stayed.  The  action  had  relation  to 
a building  contract.  (The  case  had  been  before  this 
Court  on  a previous  occasion  on  the  appeal  of  the 
defendant  company  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  an 
architect,  from  orders  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  in 
chambers,  dated  August  8,  1901.  Vide  the  Builder 
of  November  9,  1901.) 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  he  knew  that 
just  before  the  Whitsuntide  vacation  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  leaders,  but  he  thought  that  there 
had  been  ample  time  to  have  done  so  had  the  parties 
chosen. 

Mr.  Bouner  replied  that  one  side  wanted  to  brief 
Mr.  Reginald  Bray,  K.C.,  and  the  other  Mr.  Ralph 
Neville,  K.C.  When  he  told  their  Lordships  that 
the  case  had  taken  two  hours  before  the  Master  in 
chambers  they  would  understand  that  the  matter 
was  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  of 
such  importance  that  a shorthand  note  was  taken 
of  the  proceedings  in  chambers. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  he  granted 
the  application,  though  very  reluctantly.  He  might 
say  that  be  should  not  be  a member  of  this  Court 
during  next  term,  but  he  hoped  that  the  case  would 
not  take  the  time  which  the  parties  apparently  anti- 
cipated it  would  take. 
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the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Judges  there  unanimously 
holding  that  Cooper  & Crane  were  not  entitled  to 
indemnity  from  Wright.  Hence  the  present  appeal 
of  Cooper  & Crane. 

Lord  Robertson  agreed  with  the  following  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Brampton,  that  the  decision  of  tile 

Court  of  Appeal  should  be  affirmed  and  the  present 
appeal  dismissed. 

Lord  Brampton,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate 
judgment,  after  stating  the  facts,  said  that  no 
appeal  was  made  by  Cooper  and  Crane  against  the 
award  for  compensation.  Against  the  order  for  in- 
demnity Wright  appealed,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
set  it  aside  upon  the  ground  that  a mere  sub  con- 
tractor was  not  an  “undertaker”  within  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  Act.  His  lordship  considered  that  that 
decision  was  right.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  was 
as  follows  “ If  in  any  employment  to  which  this 
Act  applies  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to 
a workman,  hi3  employer  shall,  subject  as  herein- 
atter  mentioned,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act  ” The 
7th  Section  (1)  enacts  “This  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  employment  by  the  undertaker  as  hereinafter 
defined,  on,  in,  or  about  a railway,  factory  mine 
quarry  or  engineering  work,  and  to  employment  by 
the  undertakers  as  hereinafter  defined  6n,  in  or 
about  any  building  which  exceeds  30  ft.  in  height 
and  is  either  being  constructed  or  repaired 
by  means  of  a scaffolding  or  being  demolished.'’ 
Section  7 (2)  defines  the  meaning  of  the  term 
undertakers  in  the  cases  of  a railway,  factory 
quarry,  laundry,  or  mine,  to  be  those  who  represent 
the  persons  or  bodies  actually  carrying  on  business 
or  work  so  described.  “In  the  case  c " 
the  word  ‘ undertakers  ' 


BUILDERS  AND  SUB-CONTRACTORS  : 
IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

ON  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1897. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lords  Shand,Davey,  Brampton,  and 
Robertson,  on  the  16th  inst..  a considered  judgment 
was  given  in  the  case  of  Cooper  & Crane  v. 
Wright,  raising  an  important  point  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897.  The  case  came 
before  the  House  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Cooper 
& Crane,  builders,  from  a decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  composed  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(then  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith)  Collins  and  Romer, 
reversing  a decision  of  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  of  Nottingham  ( vide  the  Builder  of  March  10, 
1900).  The  short  facts  were  these  : — The  appellants 
had  contracted  to  erect  a building,  and  contracted 
with  the  respondent  Wright  to  do  all  the  slating 
work.  A labourer  named  Brady,  employed  by 
Wright,  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  compensation 
under  the  Act  was  awarded  to  his  widow  against 
Cooper  & Crane,  who  claimed  to  be  indemnified  by 
Wright.  The  County  Court  Judge  allowed  this 
claim  and  gave  judgement  for  Cooper  & Crane 
against  Wright,  but  his  decision  was  reversed  by 


of  a building 
is  declared  to  mean  ‘ the 
persons  undertaking  the  construction,  repair,  or 
demolition.  ’ The  first  section  imposing  upon 
“ his  employer  ” the  liability  to  pay  compensation 
to  a workman  must  be  read  by  the  light  of 
Section  7 ( 1),  which  enacts,  “this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  employment  by  the  undertakers"  as  defined 
It  followed  that  the  general  words  “ his  employer  ” 
in  Section  1 must  be  read  as  “ his  employer,  being 
also  the  undertaker.”  In  this  case  the' deceased 
man  having  been  employed  by  Wright,  the  sub- 
contractor, and  not  by  Cooper  & Crane,  the  under- 
takers, his  employment,  although  on  the  work 
undertaken  by  Cooper  & Crane,  was  not,  in  his 
lordship’s  opinion,  an  employment  to  which  alone 
the  Act  applied.  It  was  obvious  that  the  legislature 
did  not  intend  that  such  a workman,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  equal  risks  and  dangers  with  his  fellow- 
workmen  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Act ; this  was  apparent  from  Section  4,  which  in 
substance  provided  that  the  undertakers  of  works 
of  construction  of  or  on  buildings  should  be 
responsible  for  compensation  to  injured  workmen 
employed  by  their  sub-contractor3  as  if  they 
had  been  employed  by  the  undertakers  themselves. 
It  would  be  convenient  to  set  out  Section  4 in 
full “Where  in  an  employment  to  which  this  Act 
applies  the  undertakers,  as  hereinafter  defined,  con- 
tract with  any  person  for  the  execution  by  or 
under  such  contractor  of  any  work,  and  the  under- 
takers would,  if  such  work  were  executed  by  work- 
men immediately  employed  by  them,  be  liable  to 
pay  compensation  under  this  Act  to  those  workmen 
in  respect  of  any  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  the  undertakers  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  to  any  workman  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  any  compensation  which  is 
payable  to  the  workman  (whether  under  this  Act  or 
in  respect  of  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act 
independently  of  this  Act)  by  such  contractor,  or 
would  be  so  payable  if  such  contractor  were  an 
employer  to  wliom  this  Act  applies.  Provided  that 
the  undertaker  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by 
any  other  person  who  would  have  been  liable 
independently  of  this  section.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  contract  with  any  person 
for  the  execution  by  or  under  such  contract 
of  any  work  which  is  merely  auxiliary  or  inci- 
dental to  and  is  no  part  of  or  process  in  the 
trade  or  business  carried  on  by  such  undertakers 
respectively.”  That  the  widow  was  entitled 
to  compensation  from  Cooper  & Crane,  as  the 
undertakers,  seemed  to  his  lordship  to  admit  of  no 
possible  doubt.  The  judge  was  right  therefore  in 
his  award  of  compensation  against  them.  That 
award  was  not  questioned.  The  real  question 
before  their  lordships  arose  out  of  the  claim  of 
Cooper  & Crane  for  indemnity  from  their  sub- 
contractor Wright.  The  case  in  support  of  that 
claim  was  thus  put.  That  by  his  sub-contract  with 
Cooper  & Crane,  Wright  became  an  “ undertaker  " 
equally  with  themselves  within  the  meaning  of  the 
7th  Section,  and  was  in  every  respect  under  the 
same  primary  obligation  to  pay  compensation  to 
the  widow  ; and  that  such  liability  was  a liability 
imposed  by  Sections  1 and  7 independently  of  the 
4th  Section,  so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  proviso  in 
that  section,  and  to  give  them  a right  to  claim 
indemnity  from  him.  He  did  not  think  that  these 
propositions  could  be  maintained.  First,  Wright 
was  not  an  undertaker  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  7 of  the  Act.  The  Legislature,  in  using  the 
expression  “ the  undertakers”  had  given  it  a limited 
statutory  meaning  beyond  which  it  could  not  be 
extended.  To  bring  any  person  within  the  defini- 
tion clause  he  must  have  undertaken  some  definite, 
specific  work  of  construction  which  was  to  form  the 
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Fubiect  of  bis  undertaking.  In  this  case  it  was  tor 
the  construction  of  an  entire  building.  Secondly, 
the  contract  of  the  undertaker  must  be  with  a person 
who  has  authority  to  employ  and  to  authorise  the 
undertaker  to  accomplish  the  work  undertaken. 
For  such  a work  as  the  construction  of  an  entire 
building,  as  was  the  case  before  their  lordships,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  two  persons  or  sets  of  persons 
only  could  fill  the  position  of  “ the  undertakers 
defined  by  the  Act.  The  building  owner  who  took 
upon  himself  the  construction  of  the  building  he 
required,  or  the  persons  who,  through  the  meaium 
of  a contract  with  him,  engaged  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation  to  execute  that  work  for  him. 
He  carefully  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
touching  the  responsibility  of  a building-owner  who 
sub-divided  the  construction  of  a building  among 
several  contractors,  because  in  this  case,  Cooper  & 
Crane,  bv  their  contract  with  him,  undertook  the 
construction  from  the  foundations  to  the  top  of  the 
roof.  By  that  contract  they  constituted  themselves 
••  the  undertakers  ” of  the  whole  building  within  the 
definition  in  Section  7.  (2)  From  that  contract  they 
could  not  recede  or  be  discharged  unless  with  the 
assent  of  the  building  owner  until  the  building  was 
completely  constructed  ; and  to  the  execution  of 
their  undertaking  they  were  bound  to  bring  their 
personal  skill  and  experience,  and  to  exercise  per- 
sonal control  over  all  the  necessary  operations. 
There  was  beyond  this  an  obligation  attached  by 
the  Statute  to  their  undertaking,  towards  every 
workmen  employed  by  them  on  that  work  under- 
taken, to  pay  to  him,  in  the  event  of  injury  to  him  by 
accident,  compensation,  according  to  the  Act. 
Neither  the  contractural  obligations  to  the  build- 
ing owner  nor  the  statutory  obligation 
to  the  workman  could  be  terminated  or  altered  at 
the  mere  will  or  by  any  act  of  the  undertakers. 
They  could  not  assign  their  contract  or  any  part  of 
it,  nor  could  they  delegate  their  authority  or  any 
part  of  it  to  another.  The  building  owner  had  no 
contractural  relations  with  the  sub-contractor,  and 
could  only  look  upon  him  as  a mere  employee  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  himself  contracted.  These 
considerations  had  satisfied  him  that  the  Act  by  no 
reasonable  interpretation  could  be  held  to  make  a 
mere  sub-contractor  an  undertaker  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  He  therefore  thought  that  the 
appeal  should  fail. 

Lord  Davey  was  of  a different  opinion.  Three 
conditions  were  necessary  under  Section  1 of  the 
Act  to  give  the  workman  a right  to  compensation  : 
— (1)  That  the  employment  shall  be  one  to  which 
the  Act  applies  ; (2)  that  the  injury  has  been 
caused  by  an  accident  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
employment  ; (3)  that  the  workman  shall  be  in  the 
employment  of  the  person  from  whom  he  claims 
compensation.  Section  7,  sub-Section  1,  defined 
the  employments  to  which  the  Act  applied,  and  a 
fourth  condition  was  added  to  those  which  he  had 
mentioned  — viz.,  that  the  employer  must  be  the 
“ undertaker  ” as  defined  in  Section  7 (2).  In  that 
sub-section  he  found  that  in  the  case  of  a building 
“ undertakers ’’ meant  the  persons  undertaking  the 
“ construction,  repair,  or  demolition."  In  other 
words,  the  undertakers  are  the  persons  who  under- 
take. He  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  was  not 
a definition,  but  a mere  verbal  or  grammatical 
synonym,  and  it  afforded  but  little  assistance  in 
construing  the  Act.  It  seemed  to  come  to  nothing 
more  than  this— that  the  word  “ undertakers  ” in  the 
case  of  a building  was  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  whatever  that  might  be.  Nor  could  he  find 
anything  in  the  definition  which  required  the  under- 
taking or  engagement  to  be  directly  with  the 
building  owner,  or  excluded  a sub-contractor  to 
whom  the  contractor  for  the  whole  building  had  let 
a certain  portion  of  the  work.  Such  a person 
undertook  the  work  he  was  engaged  to  do  as 
literally  and  truly  as  if  his  contract  was  directly 
with  the  building  owner.  Confining  himself,  there- 
fore, to  the  definition,  and  independently  of  the 
fourth  section,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
a building  a sub-contractor  might  be  an  under- 
taker within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  conse- 
quently a workman  employed  by  him  who  had 
been  injured  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  would  be  entitled  to  claim  com- 
pensation from  him.  It  might  be  that  the  so-called 
definition  was  so  general  as  to  include  two  person?, 
each  of  whom  from  a different  aspect  might  be  the 
undertaker.  Turning  to  Section  4,  his  Lordship  said 
that  he  regarded  that  section  as  a proviso  on 
Section  1 ; it  provided  that  in  a certain  case  the 
workman  might  have  a right  to  compensation  from 
one  who  was  not  his  employer.  It  was  thereby 
enacted  (in  substance)  that  where  “ the  undertakers 
as  hereinafter  defined" — viz.,  persons  who  had 
undertaken  in  whole  or  in  part  the  construction  of 
any  building— contract  with  another  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  work,  the  undertakers  should  be  liable 
to  pay  compensation  to  a workman  employed  by 
the  contractor.  The  words  describing  the  com- 
pensation which  the  undertakers  were  to  pay  to  the 
workmen  were  these  “ Any  compensation  which 
is  payable  to  the  workman  (whether  under  this 
Act  or  in  respect  of  personal  negligence  or  wilful 
act  independently  of  this  Act)  by  such  contractor 
or  would  be  so  payable  if  such  contractor  were  an 
employer  to  whom  this  Act  applies.”  Two  cases 
were,  therefore,  contemplated  :-(i)  Where  compen- 
sation was  payable  under  the  Act  bv  the  contractor 
viz.,  the  sub-contractor  ; and  (2)  where  it  would  be 


payable  if  he  were  an  employer  to  whom  the  Act 

applied.  In  other  words,  the  language  of  the 
section  expressly  provided  for  a case  in  which  both 
the  so-called  undertakers  and  the  sub-contractor 
were  severally  liable  under  the  Act  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  workman  for  the  same  injury.  The 
section  appeared  to  give  an  additional  remedy  to 
the  workman,  and  not  to  restrict  his  right  under 
Section  1.  It  might  be  difficult  in  the  case  of  a 
building  to  suggest  cases  in  which  a sub-contractor 
might  or  might  not  be  an  employer  to  whom  the 
Act  applied.  It  would  seem  that  a sub-contractor 
who  had  undertaken  part  of  the  work  must  be  one 
or  the  other  in  all  cases  alike.  He  now  turned  to 
the  proviso  on  which  the  question  before  their  Lord- 
ships turned  : “ Provided  that  the  undertakers  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  any  other  person 
who  would  have  been  liable  independently  of  this 
section.”  The  meaning  of  that  proviso  was  plain. 
Omit  Section  4,  and  ask  yourself  was  any  other 
person  liable.  He  had  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  excluding  Section  4 from  consideration,  a 
person  who  had  contracted  by  way  of  sub-contract 
to  execute  work  on  a building  would  be  liable,  and 
he  had  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the  section 
itself  contemplated  that  very  case.  He  thought 
that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed,  with  the  usual 
consequences. 

Lord  Shand  gave  judgment  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  thought  that  the  appeal 
should  be  allowed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  reversed.  If,  as  the  Court  of  Appeal 
seemed  to  have  held,  an  undertaker  does  include  a 
person  who  sub-contracts  for  a substantial  part  of 
a building,  then  he*did  not  understand  why  in  this 
case  Wright  was  not  an  undertaker  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  particulars  by  which  an  undertaker  could 
be  described.  Wright  was  certainly  an  undertaker. 
He  undertook  a substantial  part  of  the  work — 
namely,  the  roof — and  he  had  the  control  and 
management  of  that  part  of  the  work.  He  em- 
ployed Brady  as  a labourer  in  that  form  of  employ- 
ment, and  he  did  not  understand  why  it  was 
suggested  that  he  was  not  an  undertaker,  unless  it 
was  suggested  that  in  order  to  be  an  undertaker  he 
must  take  upon  himself  the  entire  contract  that  had 
been  made  by  another  person.  It  seemed  to  his 
Lordship  that  that  would  be  an  unreasonable  con- 
struction of  the  Statute,  which  in  its  language  was 
sufficiently  clear.  Whether  the  enactment  was 
felicitously  worded  or  not,  when  one  looked  at  the 
section  and  the  proviso  together,  he  thought  it 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  meaning  of  it  was 
that  where  part  of  the  work  was  let  out,  although 
the  builder  of  the  entire  structure  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  liable  for  injury  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  sub-contractor,  nevertheless,  he  was 
not  the  actual  employer,  the  builders  who  were  thus 
made  liable  for  injuries  to  a workman  not  employed 
by  them  should  have  a right  of  indemnity  against 
the  actual  employer,  between  whom  and  themselves 
there  was  no  relation  except  that  of  contractors. 
In  these  circumstances  he  thought  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  wrong,  and  he 
moved  that  it  be  reversed. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed  by  a 
majority  of  three  of  the  law  peers  against  two. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

1,180. — A Screw  Union  for  Pipes  : S.  W.  Wells. 
— For  the  coupling  together  of  four  pairs  of  metal 
pipes  whereof  the  given  diameters  are  different,  the 
inventor  provides  a screwed  union  which  is  screwed 
both  without  and  within  at  each  of  its  ends. 

1,187.— Butt  and  Flange  Joints  : A.  Eadie  and 

Tannahitl. — Two  Hanged  rings  are  drawn  toge- 
ther with  bolts,  and  are  so  adapted  that  they  can  be 
screwed  on  to  collars,  a plain  engaging-surface 
being  thereby  afforded  in  order  that  the  tube  or 
pipe  shall  fit  spigot-wise  into  the  faucet  formed  by 
the  projecting  flange  of  one  of  the  rings. 

1. 190.— Improvements  in  Vices  : o.  Gopffarth. — 
The  vice  consists  of  various  parts  that  are  forged 
and  can  be  easily  renewed.  The  flanged  base  of  the 
fixed  jaw  fits  into  grooves  cut  in  tne  side-plates, 
which  are  pierced  for  the  fixing-bolts,  and  between 
them  is  a block  that  keeps  them  asunder  ; the  parts 
thus  named  are  secured  together  with  rivets  or 
bolts.  The  movable  jaw  carries  a slide  that  slides 
upon  the  block  between  the  side-plate?,  and  a pro- 
jection from  the  block  holds  the  nut  for  the  adjust- 
ment screw.  Steel  plates  which  are  dovetailed  on 
to  the  jaws,  and  are  retained  in  their  positions  with 
screws,  constitute  the  jaw-faces. 

1,203.— Domestic  Water-Supply  : S.  M.  Rnt- 
nagur. — For  the  delivery  of  regulated  quantities  of 
water  and  prevention  of  waste  from,  for  instance,  a 
continuous  supply  system  or  cistern,  the  inventor 
causes  the  water  to  flow  in  two  streams  through  a 
closed  container  ; one  stream,  having  its  own  outlet, 
serves  for  a control  stream,  and  as  it  collects  in  the 
vessel  will  gradually  lift  a float  until  a lug  over- 
balances a weight  upon  the  spindle  of  the  supply- 
valve  and  thereupon  shuts  the  valve,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  works  a lever  in  communication  with 
a discharge-valve.  In  another  adaptation  a pipe  is 
inserted  into  the  container,  and  has  an  outlet  of 
small  area  so  as  to  check  the  outflow  of  water.  By 
way  of  an  improvement  of  No.  13,796  of  1900,  an 
adjustable  stop  which  works  through  a fixed  nut  or 


carrier  is  substituted  for  the  fixed  stop  which  adjusts 

the  position  of  the  tippler  ; the  stop  is  so  set  that  the 
weight  of  the  controlling  water  will  not  suffice  to 
throw  over  the  tippler  or  weight,  or  it  can  be  set  so 
that  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre,  and  will  not  allow  the 
tippler  to  remain  in  the  opened  position  after  the 
operating  handle  has  been  liberated. 

1,251. — Means  of  Supporting  the  Sides  of 
Trenches,  Cuttings,  &c. . C.  Walton.  — For 
affording  a support  for  temporary  purposes  is  de- 
vised an  adjustable  screw-jack  that  may  be  used 
together  with  a timber  strut.  The  screw-jack  is 
tube-shaped,  and  has  a flanged  nut  which  can  be 
easily  detached  or  repaired.  The  screw,  which  is 
capstan-headed,  is  secured  to  the  one  foot  of  the 
jack  by  means  of  a ball-and-socket  joint,  the  other 
foot  being  arranged  upon  a pin  or  upon  a universal 
joint. 

1,258.— An  Appliance  for  Chimney-Tops  : J. 
Cochrane. — The  cowl  is  fashioned  as  a bowl,  and  is 
secured  to  a spindle.  A pivot-cone  inside  a tube  at 
the  middle  point  of  a bridge,  and  an  arch  which  is 
provided  with  an  oil-well,  carry  the  cowl  above  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  chimney-top. 

1,272-3.— Means  for  Warming  Buildings  : 
J.  N.  Russell. — For  steam  or  vapour  circulating 
systems  it  is  contrived  that  one  can,  at  the  starting 
or  at  any  time,  remove  air  from  the  circulating- 
pipes  and  radiators  without  wasting  the  steam  or 
vapour.  Valves  are  so  arranged  that  when  the 
vapour  or  steam  inlet  is  closed  the  air-line  con- 
nexion shall  be  open,  and  the  steam  or  vapour  valve 
shall  be  opened  when  the  air-line  connexion  is  shut 
to  the  degree  desired  with  a stem  which  serves  as  a 
piston-valve  for  the  air-line.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
system  can  be  heated  rapidly  without  waste  of 
steam  into  the  air-lines,  and  without  escape  of  the 
confined  air  into  the  apartment,  by  a suitable 
arrangement  of  the  valves  in  the  main  pipes  and 
near  the  radiators. 

1,273. — In  the  case  of  similar  systems  working 
above,  below,  or  evenly  with  atmospherical  pres- 
sure, and  in  which  is  maintained  a partial  vacuum 
in  the  air-line  services  from  the  mains  and  pipes  or 
radiators,  are  devised  valves  for  closing  of  the  air 
outlet  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  obviating 
waste  of  the  steam  or  vapour  before  one  can  open 
the  steam  inlet,  by  which  means  the  system  can  be 
worked  with  temperatures  and  pressures  of  various 
degrees,  and  lower  than  that  in  the  source  of  supply, 
the  heating  vapour  not  being  wasted.  The  stem  of 
the  steam  or  vapour  valve  serves  as  a piston  valve 
for  the  air-line.  In  another  shape  an  equivalent 
valve,  or  two  ordinary  valves  worked  either  together 
or  separately,  are  substituted  for  the  combination 
valve. 

1,288. — Water- Waste  Prevention  Appliances  : 

5'.  Bercsford.  — A stem  that  is  passed  through  a 
spring  stuffing-box  and  is  affixed  to  a cone-shaped 
striking-head  carries  a valve  between  the  inlet  and 
the  outlet ; between  a piston  and  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  placed  a spring,  the  piston  being  fitted 
upon  the  inner  end  of  the  valve-stem  ; the  piston 
also  has  an  annular  groove  and  holes  which  are  to 
be  closed  with  a disc-valve  which  a spring  forces 
downwards.  When  the  closet-seat  is  either  raised 
or  depressed  a plate  presses  the  conical  striking- 
head  inwards  and  the  valve  becomes  opened,  so  that 
water  will  flow  from  behind  the  piston  through  the 
holes  in  the  piston  ; thereupon  the  valve  is  shut 
slowly  by  the  leakage  of  water  around  the  piston 
into  the  space  behind  it  again.  For  the  striking- 
head  here  cited  confer  No.  12,307  of  1900. 

1,300. — Pipe-Couplings  : H.  E.  Maltby  and  H. 
Ratcliffe. — Water,  steam,  compressed  air,  and  gas 
pipes,  mains,  &c.,  under  pressure,  can  be  jointed  or 
repaired  by  the  provision  of  a stuffing-box  which  is 
made  up  in  sectional  parts  to  be  put  around  the 
joint  or  the  broken  portion  of  the  pipe.  An  annular 
division,  having  a tap,  is  made  by  bolting  to  one 
another  the  flanges  of  two  of  the  sections.  The 
two  halves  of  each  gland  overlap  at  the  joints, 
which  are  slotted  to  take  the  bolts  that  are  hinged 
on  to  the  two  sections  which,  otherwise,  are  them- 
selves hinged  together,  and  are  kept  in  their  places 
with  a wedge. 

1,327. — A Drain-Testing  Contrivance  : A.  J.  j 
Collins  — To  the  end  of  a metallic  pipe  is  secured 
the  smell  or  smoke  producing  appliance  around 
which  is  disposed  a paper  or  similarly  flexible  tube. 
The  flexible  ending  of  the  remoter  pipe  is  joined  to 
the  metallic  pipe  with  a ring.  For  forcing  air 
through  the  tester  are  used  bellows  after  the  “ con- 
certina” kind. 

1,356. — Construction  of  Roads  and  Pave- 
ments : A.  Selby. — The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
obviate  damage  that  may  arise  from  expansion  or 
contraction,  due  to  heat  or  other  cause,  which  sets 
up  movement  sideways  in  the  paving.  Insertion- 
pieces,  formed  of  compressible  metal,  or  wooden, 
plastic,  or  other  substances,  are  fashioned  as  either 
tapered  or  channelled  blocks.  Some  non-hardening 
compressible  material  is  filled  into  their  cavities, 
and  they  are  covered  during  that  process  with  a 
thin  strip  of  insertion.  The  blocks  are  variously 
shaped  ; a curved  block,  or  two  inclined  blocks, 
may  be  laid  between  two  flat  grooved  block?,  a 
compressible  metallic  insertion-piece  will  key  with 
blocks  having  corresponding  projections,  and  the 
compressible  material  can  be  forced  into  subsidiary 
recesses  in  the  blocks. 
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1.363- — Water-Current  Motors  and  Wheels  : 
jf.  T.  Moatc. — The  outer  ends  of  vanes  are  hinged 
on  to  arms  mounted  upon  a vertical  spindle  so  as 
to  be  closed  by  the  current  or  stream,  whilst  they 
are  controlled  with  chains  so  that  they  cannot  be 
opened  to  more  than  go  deg.  as  they  oppose  the 
stream  or  current,  the  direction  of  rotation  remain- 
ing constant  through  ebb  and  flow.  The  wheel  is 
made  of  superimposed  sections  whereof  the  upper 
sections  are  thrown  into  and  out  of  gear,  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  by  means  of  ratchet  gear. 
Spaced  strips,  shaped  as  troughs,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  flattened  vanes. 

1,382.— Fastenings  and  Joints  for  Pipes, 
Mains,  Cocks,  Tanks,  &c.:  F.  Albrecht.— A coupling- 
piece  which  consists  of  two  pin-jointed  parts  is 
screwed  at  its  one  end  and  has  a collar  and  feet, 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  other  end, 
between  which  it  is  held.  On  the  collar  are  flats 
which  correspond  with  flats  upon  the  washer,  which 
is  held  down  with  either  a coupling-connexion  or  a 
locking  nut.  For  tin  drums  or  similar  holders  the 
coupling-pieces  are  grooved. 

1,387. — A Substitute  for  Hard  Resin  : A. 
Kronstcin. — For  use  in  making  varnishes,  japans, 
insulating  compositions,  &c.,  a heated  solution  is 
made  of  Chinese  wood  oil  and  dammar,  copal, 
amber,  or  asphaltum,  to  which  a drying  oil  may  be 
added.  When  the  heating  is  stopped  before"  the 
compound  has  become  solid  a soluble  and  highly 
consistent  product  is  obtained,  but  when  the  tem- 
perature is  increased  to  300  deg.  C.  an  oil  will  be 
obtained.  Confer  also  No.  17,378  of  1900. 

1,397-8.  — Siphonical  Discharge,  Tipping- 
tanks,  &C.:  IV.  H.  Thompson. — At  one  end  of  the 
float  lever  of  the  supply  cock  is  attached  a hollow 
receiver  having  a small  opening  at  the  base  ; at  the 
other  end  is  a weight  connected  to  a valve  which 
controls  the  inlet  into  a box  into  which  the  shorter 
leg  of  the  siphon  is  introduced.  An  automatical 
and  intermittent  action  is  brought  about  through 
the  inlet  cock  and  the  valve  being  shut  during  the 
process  of  filling  until  the  water  flows  over  into  the 
receiver  and  by  overbalancing  it  opens  both  valves 
and  starts  the  siphon.  1,398. — The  service-pipe 
constitutes  a journal  for  the  tipping-tank  within  its 
casing  ; the  float  of  the  supply  cock  is  hinged  on  to 
the  tank,  and,  under  normal  conditions,  lies  in  the 
forked  end  of  a pivoted  and  balanced  lever  which 
works  the  stem  of  the  valve.  When  the  tank  is 
filled  the  balance  weight  of  the  lever  keeps  the  valve 
shut  ; when  the  tank  is  emptied  the  inlet  valve  is 
kept  opened  by  the  weight  of  the  float  ; thus,  when 
the  tank  is  tilted  the  supply  cock  remains  shut  as 
the  float  is  lifted  up  with  the  tank. 

1,479. — Manufacture  of  Slaked  Lime  and 
Sandstone  : D.  Wachiel  & Co. — For  making  a com- 
pletely slaked  lime,  and  especially  with  a view  to 
its  being  mixed  with  sand  for  an  artificial  sandstone 
the  inventors  mix,  in  a pug-mill,  lime  slaked  into  a 
paste  with  dry  calcium  hydrate  so  as  to  produce  a 
plastic  mass  to  be  afterwards  mixed  with  sand  ; the 
compound  of  dry  and  pasty  lime  is  put  into  closed 
iron  cases,  which  are  then  exposed  in  a chamber  to 
the  steam  under  high  pressure,  which  completes  the 
hydration  by  its  heat  alone,  the  hydrate  being 
formed  by  the  water  held  in  the  lime. 

L559—  Supply  and  Discharge  Valves  for 
Domestic  Water  Service  : J.  Denton— The 
flow  of  a starting-discharge  into  the  longer  leg  of 
the  siphon  is  regulated  with  a valve  carried  upon 
the  lower  end  of  a rod  so  as  to  press  against  a 
flange  that  is  screwed  into  an  extension  on  the  side 
of  a junction-piece  which  sustains  the  siphon  and  is 
bolted  on  to  the  cistern.  Either  a weight  upon  a 
rocking-lever,  or  a spring  upon  the  rod,  keeps  the 
valve,  normally,  upon  its  seating.  To  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern  is  bolted  a similarly-constructed  supply- 
valve,  and  a float,  which  is  attached  by  a rod  to  its 
arm,  shuts  and  closes  the  supply-valve,  of  which  the 
tail-piece  is  provided  with  a guide  on  the  cap. 

1,588.— A Surface-water  Conduit  or  Pipe  : 
J.  IV.  Thompson. — A shallow  channel,  which  is 
pierced  and  is  giooved  crosswise,  that  the  water 
may  flow  into  the  drains,  is  fashioned  along  the  top 
of  each  pipe-length.  In  another  adaptation  a 
separate  block  is  let  into  the  top  of  the  drain,  and 
is  similarly  perforated,  and  a receiver  for  grit,  &c., 
is  made  underneath. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  23. 

Surveyors  Institution.— Country  meeting,  Cambridge. 
Excursions. 

Saturday,  May  24. 

Architectural  Association. — First  summer  visit,  to  the 
new  School  Buildings,  Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham. 

Si.  Pauls  Ecclcsiological  Society.— V isit  to  the  Church 
of  Denham.  Train  to  Uxbridge  from  Paddington  at 
2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  26. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — Mr.  T.  H. 
Mawson  on  “The  Plan  of  the  House  in  Relation  to  the 
Garden.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  27. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Miss  May 
Morris  on  “Pageantry  and  the  Masque,”  illustrated  by 
lantern  pictures.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  29. 

Society  /or  the  Encouragement  0/  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Miss  Ethel  Halsey  on  “ Rimini  under  the  Malatestas,” 
with  lantern  illustrations.  8 p.m. 


Royal  Institution. — Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  on  “ Con- 
temporary British  Sculpture.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Inst-.tunon  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Dublin  Section). — 
(1)  Mr.  Marshall  Osborne  on  “ The  Lighting  and  Driving 
of  Textile  Mills  by  Electricity.”  (2)  Annual  general 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  31. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Stirling. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  6.— By  Wm.  Rolfe  (at  Masons’  Hall 


Ta\ 


rn). 


City  of  London.— Aldersgate-st.,  The  Clarence 

p.-h.,  f.,  p.,  with  goodwill 

By  Rendell  & Symons  (at  Totnes). 
Rattcry,  Devon.— Torn  Farm,  100  a 2 r.  22  p.,  f. 

May  7.— By  Messrs.  Kemslky  (at  Romford). 
Upminster  Common,  Essex. — Tyes  Farm,  10  a. 

or.  4 p.,  f 

Podies  Farm,  8 a.  3r.  6 p.,  c 

Beacon  Farm,  11  a.  3 r.  23  p.,  c 

Three  cottages  and  1 a.  or.  24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  22/.  6s. 

A copyhold  enclosure,  2 a.  2 r.  19  p 

Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. — Whalebone-lane,  Fair 

View  and  West  View,  f.,  y.r.  48/.  

1 and  2,  Grosvenor-villas,  f.,  y.r.  48/. 

1 and  2,  Belgrrve-villas,  f.,  e.r.  52/.  

May  9.— By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Bognor). 
Felpham,  Sussex. — Rose  Tree-cottages  (two),  f., 

w.r.  2 ol.  1 6s 

Alpha-cottages  (four),  f.,  w.r.  39/. 

North  Bersted,  Sussex.— Chalcraft  Field,  7 a.  o r. 

28  p. , c 

South  Bersted,  Sussex. — Three  freehold  cottages, 

w.r.  22/.  2s 

May  12.— By  Chancellor  & Sons. 
Staines,  Middx.— Richmond-rd.,  a freehold  build- 
ing site,  with  ornamental  lake,  area  1 a.  2 r. 

19  P 

By  Maple  & Co. 

Gravesend,  Kent.— 1 to  4,  British  Tar  cottages,  f., 

w.r.  41/.  12s.  

Bentley-st.,  Library  Cottage,  f.,  w.r.  20 1.  16s.  .. 

2i  and  3 to  8,  Bentley-st.,  1.,  w.r.  93/.  12s 

41  to  45,  44A  and  45A,  Bentley-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

84/.  10s 

37  to  40,  Bentley-st.,  and  1 to  4,  Library-pl.,  f., 
w.r.  81/.  18s 

1 to  4,  Roberts-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  36 /.  8s 

2 to  5,  Milton-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  113/.  8s 

16,  22,  29,  and  31,  Milton-rd.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  140/.  .. 

By  Frank  Newman. 

Peckham. — Vivian-rd.,  f.g.  rents  54/.  ics.,  rever- 
sion in  62J  yrs 

Philip-rd.,  f.g.  rents  18/.,  reversien  in  61J  yrs. 
Manaton-rd.,  f.g.  rents  47/.  is.,  reversion  in 

63  yrs 

Claude-rd.,  f.g.  rents  14/.  8s.,  reversion  in 


£*9>32° 

3.150 


62  yrs. 


nil  . 


not.  . 


Chertsey,  Surrey.  — Bedford  Lodge,  f.  p 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Wakes  Colne,  Essex.  - Wakes  Colne  PI.  and  3 

acres,  f.,  p 

By  Maple  & Co. 

Regent  s Park.- 62a,  York-ter.  (S),  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  130/. 

Hampstead-road. — 31,  Oakley-sq.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  23/.,  e.r.  75/ - 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 
ling  Town.  — Bidder-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  re- 


f-g.r. 


Canning 

version  in  73  yrs.  . 

Limehouse. — Sc.  Anne' 

in  73  yrs 

Twickenham.— Gravel-rd.,  freehold 

reversion  in  57  yrs.  

Kensington. — Pitt-st.,  i.g.r.  16/., 


>3/.,  reversion 
•enf  of  61.  4s., 


. 5s. 


Silvertown. — Cranbrook-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  21/.,  reversion 

in  764  yrs 

Barnwood-rd.,  f.g.r.  21/.,  reversion  in  764  yrs... 
Pimlico.— i,  Bessborough-st.,  u.t.  28  yis.,  g.r. 

20/.,  y.r.  90 1.  

24,  Bessborough-pl.  (stabling),  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  50A  

South  Kensington.  — 16,  Earl's  Court-gdns.,  f., 

y.  r.  70/.  

20,  Earl's  Court-gdns.,  f.,  y.r.  55/. ; also  f.g.r. 

5/.,  reversion  in  49  yrs 

Chelsea.— 14,  Hans-pl.,  beneficial  lease  for  8J  yrs., 
r.  So/.  


By  Messrs.  Rutter. 

Warbleton,  Sussex.— Craiglockhart  Estate,  165  z 
3»  P-.  f- 


^3i°5° 


r.  H F"  

Stoneland  Farm,  36  a.,  f.,  y.r.  50/.  ..  ... 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Ilford. — 2 to  24  (even),  Thorold-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  300/.  ..  4,095 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens ; yd.  for  yard. 


Wivenhoe-rd.,  f.g.  rents  71/.  6s.,  reversion  in 

62  yrs 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Stratford. — 5 to  17  (odd),  Cruikshank-rd.,  u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  184/.  12s 

By  Alfred  Savill  & Son. 

Ilford,  Essex  — Cranbrook-rd.,  The  Highlands 

Building  Estate,  17  a.  1 r.  30  p.,  f. 

Chigwell,  Essex. — Manor-rd.,  a block  of  freehold 

building  land,  30  a.  o r.  24  p 

By  George  Stockings. 

Paddington. — 12,  Marylands-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

iof.,  y.r.  55/.  

Dulwich. — 321  and  323,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  f., 

y-r-  54^- 

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

Hampton  Wick,  Middx.— Glamorgan-rd.,Mervyn, 

u.t.  764  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  45/ 

Sidcup,  Kent. — 2,  Norfolk-pl.  (S  ),  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  60/. 

4,  5,  6,  and  7,  High-st.  (S.),  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/.,  y.r.  245/.  

Nelson-pl.,  a plot  of  building  land,  u.t.  56  yrs., 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V 0ur  ?im  in  ^is  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  ttiis 
information. 

BRICKS,  &r. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

F acing  Stocks 

Shippers  

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 

Do.,  Bullnose 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


a per  1,000  alongside,  in  r 


at  railway  depflt. 


4 6 


Clarence-rd.,  Bowden  Villa,  u.t.,  744  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 

By  Cropper,  Steward,  & Cattell  (at 
Rugby). 

Lilbourne,  Northants.— Freehold  farmhouse  and 

59  a.  2 r.  24  p 

Freehold  house  and  meadow,  3 a.  3 r.  28  p 

May  13.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 
Stamford  Hill. — Amliurst  Pk.,  Aherglaslyn,  ut. 

73  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  p 

Fulham.- 137,  b ulbam-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  ml, 


Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,, 

Double  Stretchers  ig  o o ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  ’ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  , 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o ,,  ,,  |f 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  f, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  |l  t( 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  200  „ less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  31  o per  ton,  delivered 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE, 

s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  .... 

Bath  „ .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  .. 

Beer  in  blocks  .... 

Grinshill  ,,  .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

Red  Corsehill  „ 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  ., 

Hard  York  in  blocks  .. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  „ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„ „ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

„ ,,  „ 3 in.  do. 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt. 


„ 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t, 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 
2i  n ■■ 


20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor . . 

„ best  seconds  ,, 

16X  8 best  ,,  6 17  6 

X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  650 
10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ... . 13  10  o 
16X  8 ,,  „ 7 10  o 

10  permanent  green  10  10  o 
16X8  „ „ 


per  1000  of  i2ooatry.dep. 


[See  also  page  557, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contract s,  ie„  stiU  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


, 

Nature  of  Work. 

■ Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Allahabad  


COMPETITIONS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Liverpool  Corporation.. 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

The  Committee  


Premiums. 


CONTRACTS. 


Designs  to 
be  delivered 


260 ?.,  160?.,  100?.  ... 
200?  . 100?.  and  60?. 
2,000  Rupees 


Sep.  : 
Sep.  ! 
Nov. 


Nature  ot  Work  or  Materials. 


r 

I'tlke'statitKi'and  Qourt  liouse;  lliikioiiel  j 1. 

v,  hools,  Cwraystwyth,  Wales  

Bakery.  Too  Peutre,  Rhondda  V alley 

:“S“  near  HSder.fl;id 

Drainage  Works.  Ac.  . 

ihrM  Borne.”  Uuslou  Uili.  Felion,'  Haillai 

V7ui"',f.CW  Hospital.  Thorpe,  c'il'bur'finra  .... 

Reconstruction  of  lloughal  Burn  Bridge  

Police  Station.  Folethtll  . • 

1 . Idee  Works,  Penkrldge  road • •••;- 

' l atfon,  Bridge,  Ac  Auisdel  , near  Lytham 

goad  Works,  Hartwell -street  

House,  Fisher  Farm  Reservoir 

\>  all  Works,  Ac. 

i olation  Hospital.  Ryton  on-Tyne 

“K^bS^diHiddeSeid':: 

1 UdScc.  Victoria  E,pianade  Mgrecainbe  .... 

! = 
Ad°driltonr^UKa?S‘Buildin'g..  Wardhou.c,  Aberdeen 
-ewerage  Wcrks,  Stonnall 

■ ul vert,  &c.,  Kirk,  Langley  

1 ifty-three  Cottages,  ^d"5'r  ".'•T 

• undry  Work,  Settling  Tank  at  Intlrmary  

Fifteen  Villas,  Gellifaclog,  near  Merthyr,  Wales 

Library,  Ac.,  Trecyuon,  Aberdare  

electricity  sub-Statlon,  Cheetham  

: louse,  Cultra,  Belfast 

reboot,  Belmont,  Durham  

Kami  house.  near  Pickering - 

Lodge)  Entrance  Gates,  Ac.,  Govilou,  Abergavenny  .. 

> Union  Hau!  Newtown,  Irthington.  Cumberland 

Wesleyan  School,  South  Downs,  Redruth  

Additions,  Ac.,  Presbyterian  Church,  Llanelly  

Handstand,  Ac 

Reservoir,  Ac • 

vlacadam  (580  tons).,...... "y""’ 

roundatioos,  Ac.,  at  University,  Birmingham  

Refuse  Destructor.  Swansea  

>chool,  The  Causeway  

Warehouse,  Faniworih,  Lancs ■■  ••  

t oiler  House,  Ac.,  Cape  Mills,  Farsley,  Yorks  

1 xtension  of  Hospital,  Darlington — 

alterations,  Underground  convenience,  London  Wall 

uepair  of  Tar  and  Asphalte  Paving 

i.oad  Making  and  Paving  Works  . ..  

vvater  Supply  Works,  Pleasley,  Manchester  

Load  Materials,  Ac.  ..  ...  ...  ••  ••  

■ oncrete  Lamin  g Slip,  Culkeia,  Assynt 

Supplying  and  Fixing  Sltuper  Baths  

School,  Peutre,  Wales  

water  supply  Works,  Kingsbury.  Somerset 

Vlahonette  Dwelling  Houses,  Barnes  ...  .....  

leansing,  Vainiiog.  and  Repairs  of  18  Schools  

thirteen  Miles  Iron  Mains,  Ac 

having  sides  of  Koads  •••••■ 

Warehouse,  Moyreth  Dock,  Birkenhead  

Sewers  

Erection  of  Mortuary,  Canning  1 own.. 

Making  up  Streets  •• 

Paiutiiig  W orks  at  Infirmary,  Brooastreet 

Bridge  over  Ktver  Usk 

New  Buildirgs,  Ac.  . ...•• — • , 

New  Schools  at  Montague  and  Houndsfleld  roads  .... 

Reservoir,  Ac.,  Gorsehill,  New  Brighton  .. 

New  Workhouse  and  Infiimary 

Tenement  Houses,  Southwark  

Sixteen  Cottages,  Whaley  Bridge  

Vicarage,  Huistwick  East,  Yorkshire 

Schools,  Bloxwtch,  near  Walsall  

Additions  to  Loxwood  House,  Rudgwick 

Additions  to  Farm  House,  Oakworth,  Yorks-  

[wo  Houses,  Pinner — • 

Municipal  Buildings,  Barrhead  (N.B.)  

-ichools,  Hall,  Ac.,  Fosse  Bank,  Tonbridge  

Factory,  Heanor 

Painting  Works,  Derby,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  

Beating  New  Buildings  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Carlow  TJ.D.C 

City  of  London  Union 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Llantrisant  R D.C 

Bootle  (Lancs)  Corporation 


Plymouth  Corporation 

New  Mill  U.D.C 

Bristol  Corporation 

Ply  mouth  School  Board  .. 


Andershaw  (Lancs)  

Kasington  R.D.C 

Tanfleld  (Durham)  U.D.C 

Coventry  Corporation  

Cannock  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

L.  A Y A L A N.  W.  R.  Co... 

I.itherlaud  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Kendal  Corporation 

Lancaster  Corporation 

Burnley  Guardians  

Ryton  U.D.C 

Messrs.  D.  Brown  A Sons  .... 
Mr.  W.  Duff 


Lichfield  R.D.C 

Belper  R.D.C 

Saxon  Building  Club.., 
Southwark  Union 


Trustees  

Sudbury  (Suffolk)  Corporation.., 

Manchester  Corporation 

Mr.  F.  A.  Heron 


Dr.  W.  F,.  Williams  . 

Cardiff  Guardians  . . 

Rev.  T.  O.  Horwood 

Hythe  Corporation 
Wingate  (Durham)  Water  Co.,  Ld. 
Little  Woolton  U.D.C 

Aboravon  (Glam.)  School  Board 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society  .. 

Engineer's  Office  

Tottenham  IJ.D.C 

Leyton  U.D.C 

B.ackwell  R.D.C 

Andover  R.D.C 

Sutherland  County  Council  

Lambeth  Borough  Council  I 

Ystradyfodwg  School  Board I 

Langport  R.D.C 

West  Hum  8chool  Board  

Langport  R.D.C 

County  Borough  West  Ham  

Great  Western  Railway  Co.  ..... 
Bridgwater  (somt.)  Town  Council 
West  Ham  Council 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  deliverer 


do. 

Lambeth  Gnardiaus  

New  port  (Sion.)  Corporation  

Rugby  Co-operative  Society 

Edmonton  school  Board  

Wallasey  R D.C.  

Hammersmith  Guardians  ... 
Tiuslees  Lambeth  Hayles  Charity. 


Messrs.  J.  Fletcher  A Sons  ... 

War  Department  

Carlisle  South  End  Co-op.  80c.  Ld. 


J.  Byrne,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Carlow 

J.  Johnson,  Architect,  47,  Mark-lane,  E.C 

The  Council's  Surveyor,  Beckenham  

G.  S.  Morgan,  Surveyor,  School-street,  Pontyclun 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  

If.  Beswick,  Architect,  Newgat e-street,  Chester  

Brown  A Watt,  Architects,  17,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen ... 

B.  Stocks,  Architect,  St.  Peter’s-street,  Huddersfield  

.1.  A.  Jones,  Architect,  7.  Queen's-terrace,  Aberystwith  

H.  Beswick,  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  

W,  D.  Morgan,  Architect.,  Pcntre,  Glam  

J.  Mansergh  A Son,  Engineers,  6,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 
Marriott  A Co.,  Engineers,  Dewsbury 

T.  U.  Yabbicorn,  civil  Engineer,  G3,  Queen-square.  Bristol 

H.  J.  Snell,  Architect,  11.  The  Cresceut.  Plymouth  

A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect,  16  Commercial-street,  Halifax  

J.  1*.  Wilkinson,  Civil  Engineer,  47,  Arcade  Chmbes.,  Mancheste 

Farthing  A Dunn,  Architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  

R.  Heslop,  Surveyor,  Burnoptleld  

J.  E.  Swmdlehurst,  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry  

U.  M.  Whitehead,  Surveyor,  Penkridgo,  Staffs  

R.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt's  Bauk.  Manchester  

A.  H.  Carter,  Surveyor.  25,  Sefton  road,  I.itherlaud 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  Kendal  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster 

S.  Keighley,  Architect,  27,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley  

J.  P.  Dalton,  Surveyor,  Rytou-on-Tyne  

T.  Arnold,  Civil  Engineer,  Castle  Buildings,  Llanelly 

J.  Berry.  Architect,  J,  Market  Place,  Huddersfield  

Cressey  A Keighley,  Architects,  Bank  Chambers,  Morecambe.. 

F.  Chambers,  Architect,  Cliftou-gardens,  Goole 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  Kendal  

L.  Coates.  Architect,  Warehouse-street,  Halifax 

J.  Craigeu,  193,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  

W.  E.  Rogers,  Surveyor,  Rugeley  

R.  C.  ( onion,  EDgiueer,  Hazelwood,  Derby 

P.  V.  Jones,  Architect.  Heugocd 

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  E.C 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharris 

D.  II.  Klford,  Architect,  30,  VVeatheral-street,  Aberdare  

T.  Hayward,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sudbury 

City  ourveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Young  A Mackenzie,  Architects,  Belfast 

H.  T.  Gradon,  Architect,  22,  Market-street,  Durham 

J.  Shepherd,  Rosedale  Abbey,  Pickering 

C.  T.  Evans,  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff 

K.  Seward,  Architect,  Queen’s  Chambers,  Cardiff 

J.  Mark,  Architect,  BramptoD,  Cumberland  

H.  W.  Collins,  Architect,  Walreddon,  Redruth 

W.  Wilkins,  Athentcum,  Llanelly 

A.  S.  Butterworth,  Civil  Engineer,  Hythe  

T.  Bower,  Engineer,  Ribble  House,  West  Hartlepool 

R Sinunons,  surveyor,  Grange-lane,  Gateacre  

Aston,  Webb  A Co  , Architects,  19,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W 

G.  Bell,  Borou.h  Suiveyor,  Swansea  

Thomas  A James,  Architects,  Aberavon  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Architect,  16,  Grove-street,  Farnworth 

VV.  D.  Gill,  Architect,  Stanningley,  Leeds  

Hoskins  A Henman,  Architects,  Court  Chambers,  Darlington. 

Engineer’s  Office,  Guildhall  

Council's  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  ...  

Council’s  Surveyor,  I own  Hall.  Leyton,  K 

G.  A F.  W.  Hudson,  Etigiueer,  Loughborough 

J.  Worruald,  Surveyor,  Andover 

D.  <fc  c.  'iteietiaou,  Migineer,  84,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ... 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hal.,  Keiiuinglon  Green  

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Peutie  

j Bailey,  Deut  n A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Palace  Chambers,  S.W 
| F.  A W.  Stocker,  Architects,  90  and  91,  Quceu-street,  E.C.  ... 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Weet  Ham,  E 

The  Clerk’s  office,  Lungpurt,  Somerset  

W.  Jacques,  Ardiiiect,  2,  Fen  couit,  E.C 

O.  K.  Mids,  Paddington  Statlou  .... 

VV.  T.  Baker,  King  square,  Bridgwater 

Council’s  Engiueer,  iuwn  Hail,  West  Ham,  E 

do. 

Clerk's  Office,  Brook-street,  Kenuington-road,  S.E 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Mall,  Newport  

J.  T.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent-str<et,  Rugby  

Board's  Architect,  99,  Church-street,  Lower  Edmonton 

J.  U.  Crow tlier,  Engineer,  oreat  Float,  Birkenhead  

(iiles,  Gough  A Trollope,  Architects,  28,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C 

Waring  A Nicholson,  38,  Parliament-street,  S.W 

Wooubouse  A Willoughby.  Architects,  100,  Kmg-st.,  Manchestei 

Brodrick  A Co.,  Architects,  Bridlington  

Hickton  A Farmer,  Architects,  Walsall  

Wheeler  « Lodge,  Architects,  Bank  Chambers,  Horsham  .. 
Judson  A lludsou,  Architects,  Oakworth,  near  Keighley  ... 

Clarke  A Charles,  Hai  row  on-the-Hill  

Stirling  A Cameron,  102,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  

J.  w . Little,  Architect,  149,  High-street,  lonbridge  

A.  Marshall,  Architect,  King-street,  Nottingham 

Royal  Lnginetr’s  Otfice,  Fisherpate,  York  

T.  Taylor  Scott,  Architect,  43,  Lowtlier-street,  Carlisle 


do. 

do. 


do. 

May  29 


do. 

do 


do. 

May  3 

uO. 

do. 

do. 


May  31 


do. 

June 


Juue  11 
June  10 
June  17 
do. 

June  19 
J uue  23 
N o date 
(do. 
do. 
00. 


[ See  also  nex  page. 
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THE  BUILDER 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Superintendent  of  Roads  

‘Building  Inspector 

'Quantity  Surveyor's  Assistant  

•Uerk  of  the  Works  

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Tottenham  U.D.C ” 

London  County  Council 

St.  Pancras  Guaidians 

150t..  &c 

ns! 

3L  13s.  tid.  per  Week 

4/.  48.  per  week  

June  2 
•Tune  3 
June  9 

N 0 date 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in 

this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp . iv.  vi.  viii  v p . 

vui.  * x.  Public  Appointments  xx 

& xxi. 

PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

TILES, 
s.  a. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  t,"oo,  a 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  3 ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  q per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


rly.  dep6t. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

_ WOOD. 

Prepared  Flooring— 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and  ^ 

matched 0 

ii  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 


Per  square 


r3  6 


>.  at  fid.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13 

Battens:  best  2}  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 

Deals  : seconds  1 

Battens:  seconds  o 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 

• by  4$  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 8 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  ii  in . . o : 


At  per  standard. 
4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s. 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 
o less  thanbest 


more  than 
battens. 


.|i? 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 

Seconds  4 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3 

Swedish  balks 2 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 3 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22 

3 in.  by  9 in 20 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16 
Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  1 1 in.  18 
n i»  3 in.  by  9 in.  16 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  1 1 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  xi  in 20 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  17 

Battens 13 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in . . 13  1 

Battens 11 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o 1 

Battens 10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o 1 
>>  » .1  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o • 

Battens 11  o 1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  o 1 
n 11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o < 

,,  ,,  „ battens 9 10  1 

Pitch-pine  : deals 16  o ■ 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  1 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes . . 32  o < 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o < 

Oddments  22  o t 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  < 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o ( 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . o 3 ( 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 ( 

Small  „ ,,  o 2 ; 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 05c 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o ; 

? in.  do.  do.  ....  o o ; 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o c 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 f 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o ic 

Teak,  per  load  16  o c 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 c 

Prepared  Flooring — Pe 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 ii 
1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot o 11 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 

METALS. 


£ s.  d. 


s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continue^ 
VARNISHES,  &c. 

Best  Sf*?C r °Pai1  ,Yarn.isb  for  ou‘side  work  . . 
IW  pi  '-  ^°Pa.>  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 

Best  SSd  V3ge-  wrn'sh  Cor  outside  w°rk 

TW  w * 9?k  y™sh  for  ,nside  work 

B work  3 Hafd  Church  0ak  Varnish  for  inside 

Sard  Sopa!  Varnish  for  inside  work.’*.'.*’’ 
Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. . 
FviLpfl  Darr'ag,er  Varnish  for  inside  work..  .! 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

test  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  ” 

Brunswick  Black * 

Berlin  Black - ...  X 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish'  ! .' .' .’ .’ .' ! [ " “ 


Per  gallon. 
£ s.  d. 


Per  ton,  ii 
£ s.  d. 


London 
£ s.  d. 


Iron — ^ 

Common  Bars 7 .J  „ „ 3 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 8 15 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " . . 10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 9 10 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5°  9 10 

, ,,  galvanised 16  o o - - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

••  11  to  24  g i.  o o - • 

„ .,  to  26  g 12  10  o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  o - - 

II  II  22  e- and  24  g.  13  S o 

.•  26  g 145° 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o - - 

ij  .»  26  K 18  o o - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - - 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - - 

>1  1.  26  g 14  5 o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o - - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o - - 

ii  26  g 14  5 ° - ■ 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


n,  in  London, 
d.  £ s. 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  t. 

£ s. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  7 

Pipe  in  coils  14  17 

Soil  Pipe 17  7 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  10 

Silesian  24  o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  ,1  o 1 

Copper  nails 0 x 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ,,  00 

Thin  „ o i 

Tin— English  Ingots „ 01 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 

Tinmen’s ° ° 

Blowpipe 00 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds aid.  per  ft.  delivered. 

fourths  zfd.  ,,  „ 

:.  thirds 3id-  ,,  „ 

fourths.... ► 3d-  i,  •• 

:.  thirds 4id>  >>  n 

fourths  4d-  i»  11 

thirds sid-  n n 

„ fourths  5d-  11  11 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d-  n 11 

,,  21  „ 4d-  n n 

i Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  zd.  ,, 

- „ „ „ aid.  ., 

It  ,,  ,,  2jd.  ,,  ,, 


Raw  Linseed  Oil 


Boiled  , 


OILS,  &c. 

n pipes per  gallon 

n barrels ,, 

a drums  „ 


,,  ,,  „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - >1 

,,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry n 2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty - per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

relav;n10|LlNflthlng  be  r,eally  satisfactory  except 

relaying  the  floors  with  grooved  and  tongued  boarding 

^hthisXwav8anHar.dhS’  g°°d  C01i?ilum,  m'gbt  be  treated 

in  this  way,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  with  a few  new 

stated)  B‘~M‘  & C‘  (Amounts  should  have  been 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters 
authors**”  rCad  at  meet,ngs  rests>  of  course,  with  the 
cations  aMn°*  undertak‘  to  return  rejected  comtnuni- 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  been  duP1,cated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

.We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ■ those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  Provisionally  accepted. 

ABERBEEG  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  twenty-two 
cottages,  for  the  Building  Club.  Mr.  G.  C.  Hillard, 
architect,  Market-chambers,  Abertillery  : — 

John  Newcombe .£5.830  I Gould  & Mills £4,070 

Williams  & Rogers..  5,720  David  Lewis,  Aber- 
David  Lewis 5,035  | beeg* 4,180 


ABERTILLERY. — For  the  erection  of  twenty-two 
double  cottages,  Abertillery,  Mon.,  for  Tylery  Building 
Club.  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hillard,  architect  and  surveyor. 
Market-chambers,  Abertillery  : — 

David  Lewis £5,280’!  D.  Powell £4,93® 

R.  Tudor  5.038  Noel  Bagley  4.796 

Jno.  Jones 5,005  | 


BARNSLEY.  — For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  Smithies- 
ane.  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner,  architects,  io,  Pitt- 
street,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Building. — R.  Ruffles £625  o 

Joinery.  — W.  Dyson 200  o 

Plumb'ng. — B.  Denison 27  10 

Slating. — M.  Fleming 64  5 

Plastering. — M.  Fleming  57  5 

Painting. — B.  Dwight 16  16 

[All  of  Barnsley.] 


BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  a retaining  wall  and 
other  incidental  work,  for  Mr.  Heber  Mardon.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Moss-Flower,  .C.E.,  Baldvzin-street,  Bristol,  and  28, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

E.  Preece £344  14  6 I Walters  & Son  . .£250  o o 

Thatcher  Bros. . 2S0  o o J.  Perkins,  Bris- 

Cowlin  & Son  ..  251  o o|  tol* 240  o o 


BRISTOL. — For  the  conversion  of  two  dwelling  houses 
into  shops,  &c.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  architect,  Bald- 
i-street,  Bristol  :— 

E.  Prcece,  ristol* £331 

[See  also  next  page. 
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CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  chapel  at  Cardiff,  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales.  Mr.  Edgar  G.  C. 
Down,  architect,  31,  High-street,  Cardili 


Thomas  & Co.  £6,970 
G.  Griffiths  ..  6,778 
D.  W.  Davies  6,632 
Shepton  & Sons  6,455 
F.  Williams  . . 6,332 

Lattey  & Co.  6,240 


I C.  C.  Dunn  ..  .£6,200 
o Thomas  & Sons  6,149 
o I Turner  & Sons  6,141 
o Price  Bros.  . . 6,05 1 
o Evans  & Bros.  5,799 
o I W.  T.  Morgan*  5,680 


CHESTERFIELD.  — For  the  erection  or  new  stores, 
&c.  West  Bars,  for  the  Chesterfield  and  District  Co- 
operative Society.  Messis.  G.  Haslam  & Son,  architects, 
Euclid  Hou'e,  Ilkeston 


Jno.  Wright £2,645 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd..  2,620 

G.  A.  Pilliatt 2 570 

Fredk.  Lee  2. 550 


A.  B.  Clarke,  Blue 
Bell  Hill,  Notting- 
ham*   £2i 

Davison  & Son  2, 


MONTEITH-RO  AD 
T.  H.  Jackson I....  £521  i°  I 

Gibb  & Co 5*9  0 1 

J.  F.  Holliday....  436  °| 

Corfield  & Co 4T3  0 I 

G.  Wales 389  ® | 


NYNEHE AD-STREET  : 

S.  Musgrove  £'94  1 

Hayter&Son 19°  0 

W.  Banks  169  10 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 169  o 


ROMAN-ROAD  :— 

Gibb  & Co £48'  o 

G.  Wales 428  o 

Corfield  & Co 408  o 

T.  H.  Jackson 403  5 


Dolman  & Co. 
A E.  Symes  . 
Vigor  & Co.  . . 
A.  J.  Sheffield' 


£353 

340 

333 

324 


H.  Groves £t39 

W.  f.  H.  wie 13* 

G.  Kemp* 130 


Dolman  & Co £402 

Vigor  & Co  3e9 

Haydon  & Sons  . . 292 

A.  J.  Sheffield*  . . 290 


HANLEY.— For  additions  to  Dalehall  Manufactory,  for 
Messrs.  Keeling  &Co.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Hanley : — 

Meikl  john  & Son  ....£820  ] Grant  & Son £768 

T.&  S Wilton 816  , W.  Cooke........  ...  749 

G.A.  Foster 784  J.  J.  Longden,  Burslem  748 

F.  Godwin  770  I Bennett  Bros 739 


HIGHAM  FERRERS.— For  the  erection  of  two  semi- 
detached houses.  Mr.  Geo.  Hall,  architect,  Highham 
Ferrers. — 

T.  Wilmott,  jun.  ..  £629  10  j Peter  Ireson,  High- 

E.  Mitchell  625  o am  Ferrers*  ....  £526  o 

T.  & C.  Berrill 567  o| 


NORTHAMPTON.  - For  additions  to  the  Northampton 
General  Infirmary.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dorman,  architect, 
Northampton:  — 

A.  J.  Chown  £34i55°  I C.  W.  Souster  ....  £3i,oco 

Pullen  & Sons  34.459  R-  Cosford  30.989 

G.  Henson 33.475  I J - T.  Wingrove 3°-7OJ 

J.  Rowbothan  ....  32,777  I H.  Green 30.467 

Johnson  & Son 32,700  | A.  P.  Hawtin 

H.  Branson 32,000  1 Brown  & Sons  30,100 

Higgins  31,300  I E.  Archer  29,278 

Sharman  & Son 31,280!  H Martin* 28,640 


SHERWOOD  (Notts). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Robin  Hood  Inn.  Mr  Fred  C.  Martin,  architect, 
Angel-row,  Nottingham 

Cooper  & Son £750  1 F.  Messom  £687 

Fi>h  & Son  732  J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd., 

Wm.  Maule 723  Nottingham* 683 

A.  B.  Clarke  700  | 


ROTHERHITHE  NEW-ROAD 


H.  Line £279 

Greenwood 26  r 1 

T.  D.  Leng  252 

J.  Harries  241 


W.  Banks 

Johnson  % Co. . 
Sayer  & Son* 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S-ROAD 

c:  Gurling £226  10  I W.  Chappell 

F.  Chidlev 226  o Chinchen  & Co.  . . 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide..  214  o | W.  Hammond* 


£237  o 

175  10 
174  o 


£198  10 
179  o 
149  o 


SIDNEY-ROAD  :— 

T.  Willson £259  o I Chessum  & Sons..  £184  o 

Coll  is  Willmott  & M.  Pearson  i3o  o 

Son  235  o I Barrett  & Power  ..  177  o 

Silk  fk  Son 21710  G.  Barker* 168  o 

W.  Martin 199  o | 


WOODLAND-ROAD 

J.  Ha-ries £430  I G.  Kemp  £256 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 326  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.*  246 

Levey  & Son  279  | 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER  ' (Published  Weekly) t»  inppUed  DIRECT  fiom 
the  Office  to  resident!  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
ute  ot  19s.  per  annum  (5*  numbers)  PREPAID  To  all  partsoi 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon. 
&c.,  *6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  tmbllsher  of  " THH 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS.by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  11  Tho  Builder."  by  Friday  Moming’t  Poti. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

The  exteriors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  painted 
between  May  24,  190 >,  and  June  21,  1932  : — 
EGLINTON-ROAD  : - 

Hayter  & Son  ....  £22?  o I H.  Groves £189  o 

J.  Harries 216  o E.  Proctor*  159  10 

W.  Jolly 190  10  | 


HAWLEY.CRESv.EXT 


M.  Pearson  £255  I Marchant  & Hirst £228 

W.  Chappell  230  | T.  Cruwys* 220 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr- 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

SSTl MATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


RED  sandfacedN  I B B E D 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing! 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTINO  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  A S”D 
The  Donlting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham. 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [TelWMtSunrter.M 

,»T.m«TrT«  o „...(  8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  OB  SON\gt.george8T.we8tminstbi 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  po«t  7d.  In  leather  II-  Poifc  III. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone : 0195.  Telegrams : “ Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Work*,  The  School  Board  for  London,  Ac. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPEE  AND  ZINC  HOOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W,  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTS. 

MO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.  FF\ 
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London  County  Council  and  Technical 
Education. 


recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the 
Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the 
London  County 
Council,  covering 
a period  of  a year 
lrom  March,  1901, 
to  March,  1902, 

1 comes  at  a very  apposite  time.  The  recent 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
I -Government  Education  Bill  will  have 
: -directed  public  attention  to  the  question  of 
technical  education.  This  Report  of  the 
i London  County  Council  ought  to  give  en- 


1 -couragement  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  see 
1 greater  educational  progress  in  England. 
For  it  clearly  indicates  that,  backward 
though  we  may  be,  advance,  at  any  rate  in 
London,  is  being  steadily  made  every  year, 
i Before,  however,  making  any  comments  on 
this  Report,  it  is  only  right  to  congratulate 
the  Council  on  its  fulness  and  completeness. 

' We  would  more  especially  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  maps  showing 
the  distribution  according  to  residence 
in  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  men 
and  boys  who  are  working  in  different 
occupations.  There  is  one,  for  example, 
showing  the  number  of  bricklayers  and 
■bricklayers’  labourers,  another  of  those  in 
the  plumbing  trade,  another  for  the  painting 
■and  decorating  and  glazing  trade,  and  also 
one  for  the  carpentering  trade.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  this  Report  is  not 
published  -in  a more  convenient  shape  ; it  is 
issued  in  a folio  volume  of  something  over  a 
hundred  pages ; if  ordinary  persons  are  to 
purchase  it  and  to  keep  it,  it  should  be  half 
the  size,  and  it  would  then  be  of  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  be  easily  preserved  on 
library  shelves  so  as  to  form  a valuable 
history  of  the  development  of  technical 
education  in  London. 

The  Council  very  properly  commence  their 
Report  by  giving  a definition  of  the  expres- 
sion “ technical  education  ” and  of  the  policy 
of  the  Council  in  regard  to  it : — 


“ The  depression  ‘ technical  instruction  ’ shall 
■mean  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  application 
of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific 
industries  -or  employments.  It  shall  not  include 


teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or 
employment,  but  shall  include  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  science  and  art  with  respect  to  which 
grants  are  for  the  time  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  any  other  form  of 
instruction  (including  modern  languages  and  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  subjects),  which  may  for 
the  time  being  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department  by 
a minute  laid  before  Parliament  and  made  on  the 
representation  of  a local  authority  that  such  a form 
of  instruction  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of 
its  district. 

The  expression  * manual  instruction  ’ shall  mean 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  processes  of  agri- 
culture, and  modelling  in  clay,  wood,  or  other 
material.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  section,  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  (now  the  Board 
of  Education,  Secondary  Branch)  sanctioned, 
as  “ required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
district,”  a list  of  109  additional  subjects  or 
forms  of  instruction,  by  minute  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1893. 

The  general  policy  to  be  pursued  was  laid 
down  by  the  Council  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  in  February,  1893,  in  the 
following  resolution : — 

“ That,  without  committing  itself  to  details,  the 
Council  considers  that  every  district  of  London 
ought  to  be  adequately  provided  with  technical 
education  of  every  grade,  rising  from  the  school  to 
the  workshop  and  the  University,  and  appropriate 
to  the  chief  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  ; that 
existing  institutions  of  each  grade  should  be 
systematically  co-ordinated  to  avoid  overlapping 
and  to  provide  for  continuous  education  ; and  that 
early  provision  should  be  made,  in  whatever 
manner  may  be  found  expedient,  for  supplying  the 
gaps  at  present  existing ; that  the  most  pressing 
want  is  further  inducements  and  facilities  for  the 
poorest  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  some 
secondary  or  continuation  school  after  leaving  the 
elementary  school ; that  the  Council  therefore 
instructs  the  Technical  Education  Board  to  provide 
as  its  first  duty  considerable  further  facilities  for 
practical  and  technical  education  in  the  poorer  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  London,  provided  that 
no  scholarship  be  -given  of  a less  value  than  10/. 
per  annum ; and  that  the  Council,  recognising  the 
value  of  the  comprehensive  Report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith,  refers  it  for  the  information  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board.” 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
the  Council  undertook  the  technical  educa- 
tion for  London  is  thus  clearly  stated  : — 

“ There  are  now  in  London  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
five  well-equipped  and  efficient  centres  of  definitely 
practical  instruction  in  various  trades,  in  which, 
during  the  present  session,  about  200  separate 
courses  on  practical  trade  work,  each  often  in- 
cluding several  classes,  are  being  conducted.  All 


but  seven  of  these  centres  owe  either  their  establish- 
ment or  their  extension,  together  with  part  of  their 
maintenance,  to  the  funds  of  the  Council.  In  all 
the  various  sections  of  the  building,  engineering, 
printing,  furniture,  silver  working,  carriage-building, 
baking,  and  leather  trades,  in  particular,  the  London 
artisan  has  now  within  easy  reach,  at  nominal 
fees,  opportunities  for  thoroughly  perfecting  him- 
self in  his  trade  which,  taken  as  a whole,  are 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Excluding  the 
more  sparsely  populated  suburbs,  there  is  now  in 
nearly  every  district  an  institute  of  this  sort  within 
half  an  hour’s  walk  ; and,  as  regards  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  one  within  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  walk.  Nearly  a dozen  new  institutions,  or 
considerable  extensions  of  existing  institutions  of 
this  kind,  are  at  this  moment  in  progress.” 

We  have  reiterated  over  and  over  again 
that  in  order  to  have  a good  system  of  tech- 
nical education  it  is  necessary  that  a pupil 
should  be  properly  trained  in  general  educa- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Council 
insists  on  this  point ; they  state  that  there 
is  a very  large  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  heads  of  chemical  and  other  manu- 
factories to  the  effect  that  to  enable  English 
industrial  enterprise  to  hold  its  own  against 
foreign  competition  the  chief  requirement  is 
a thoroughly  sound  secondary  education  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts,  an 
education  which  is  devoted  more  to  the 
training  of  the  intellectual  faculties  than  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however 
directly  that  knowledge  may  bear  upon  the 
industry  in  which  the  student  is  subse- 
quently to  be  engaged.  For  the  leaders  of 
industry  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
first  requirement  is  this  thorough  training  of 
the  faculties  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  student  who  has 
passed  through  the  German  gymnasium  has 
an  advantage  as  a rule  over  the  English 
student  who,  having  obtained  an  education 
in  an  ordinary  secondary  school,  proceeds  to 
a technical  college  or  a university  college  for 
the  study  of  science. 

This  necessity  for  a sound  general  educa- 
tion is  the  more  important  because  it  is  clear 
that  a large  number  of  the  younger  workers 
of  London  are  recruited  from  the  provinces, 
a fact  which  makes  the  necessity  of  good 
education  in  the  rural  districts  still  more 
important.  This  fact  is  so  important  that  it 
is  desirable  to  give  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Special  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Building  Trades  in  their  own  words 

“What  was  felt,  however,  to  be  perhaps  the 
moBt  urgent  need  in  connexion  with  the  building 
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trades  was  the  establishment  of  special  building 
trade  schools,  which  should  provide  a practical 
training  for  boys  who  leave  the  public  elementary 
schools  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
evidence  laid  before  the  Sub- Committee  tended  to 
show  that  the  building  trades  are  now  to  a large 
extent  recruited,  not  from  London  lads,  but  from 
men  imported  from  the  provinces.  It  was  stated 
that  London  boys  experience  great  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  trades.  Whatever  the 
economic  and  trade  conditions  may  be  which  give 
rise  to  this  state  of  affairs,  it  would  seem  that  the 
best  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
special  schools,  which,  without  being  imitation  work- 
shops like  some  French  apprenticeship  schools, 
should  be  avowedly  devoted  to  the  training  of  those 
lads  who  intend  to  enter  the  building  trades,  and 
should  give  a thorough  course  of  at  least  two  years’ 
duration  in  manual  training,  and  in  the  application 
of  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  physics,  and 
mechanics  to  such  simple  problems  as  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  actual  practice  of  some 
branch  of  the  building  trades.  The  instruction 
might  be  of  such  a nature  that  a lad,  on  leaving 
school,  would  be  able  to  enter  a workshop,  and  to 
show  that  he  has  such  knowledge  of  workshop 
methods  and  of  the  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  his  work,  together  with  such  training  of 
hand  and  eye,  and  such  manual  dexterity,  as  will 
render  him  in  a few  weeks  deserving  of  a living 
wage,  while  he  take3  such  an  intelligent  interest  in 
his  work  as  to  be  free  from  the  great  objection 
raised  against  boys  generally,  of  their  lack  of 
interest,  intelligent  appreciation,  and  discipline.” 

Important  as  the  whole  Report  is,  space 
will  only  allow  of  noting  a few  points  in 
regard  to  it.  One  of  these,  of  considerable 
interest,  is  that  during  the  present  session 
4,000  persons,  making  an  average  atten- 
dance of  about  sixty  hours,  are  learning 
what  we  may  call  the  theory  of  building. 
The  practical  work  undertaken  at  the 
various  classes  consists  largely  of  geo- 
metrical and  gauged  work,  niches,  “circle 
on  circle”  moulds,  jambs,  and  segmental 
and  elliptic  arches.  The  work  is  set  out  by 
the  students  themselves.  More  than  300 
young  bricklayers  now  pass  through  these 
classes  every  year.  In  addition  to  classes  for 
the  building  trade,  numerous  classes  are  held 
in  builders’  quantities.  One  great  advantage 
-of  these  classes  is  that  they  enable  superior 
workmen,  builders’  clerks,  and  others,  not 
only  to  fit  themselves  to  become  clerks  of 
works,  but  even  to  become  quantity  sur- 
veyors—in  other  words,  they  enable  any  young 
and  intelligent  artisan  in  the  building  trade 
to  rise  from  being  a workman  to  a master, 
and,  in  fact,  give  him  the  most  unlimited 
opportunities,  one  may  say  without  exag- 
geration, of  making  a large  income  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  building  trade. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
this  interesting  Report  in  a short  space ; it 
contains  so  many  facts  and  statistics  which 
are  inseparably  united.  It  shows,  however, 
what  we  have  always  insisted  on,  that  the 
Englishman  is  not  behind  the  German  or  the 
American  in  natural  abilities.  He  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  want  of  systematic 
education  ; and  in  London,  at  any  rate,  this 
defect  in  all  its  branches  has  clearly'been 
remedied.  But  this  Report  is  instructive 
from  another  point  of  view.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a day,  and  no  amount  of  popular 
enthusiasm  will  construct  the  system  of 
technical  and  secondary  education  without 
much  labour  and  a lapse  of  a considerable 
time.  The  London  County  Council  have 
been  at  work  on  the  subject  for  nine  years, 
and  we  are  not  beyond  the  mark  when  we  say 
that  it  is  only  now  that  anything  approaching 
a satisfactory  system  has  been  established 
in  full  working  order. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

FTER  the  vast  extent  of  the  sculp- 
ture court  at  Paris,  the  two  rooms 
at  the  Academy  seem  indeed  a 
very  restricted  field  lor  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  plastic 
arts ; and  yet  even  these  small  spaces  are 
not  filled  with  works  of  high  importance. 
English  sculpture  has  made  immense  pro- 
gress during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  at  its  best  it  is  not  much  below  the  best 
French  sculpture  now,  only  that  English 
sculptors  seldom  or  never  seem  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  interesting  and  suggestive 
intellectual  conceptions  we  meet  with  from 
the  greatest  French  sculptors.  And  even  as 
far  as  Academy  sculpture  goes,  this  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a good  year  in  sculpture. 

The  largest  work,  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  Mr. 
Brock,  finds  place  in  the  courtyard.  This  is 
one  of  several  modern  equestrian  statues 
which  seem  to  owe  their  inspiration  to  the 
Colleoni  statue,  in  respect  of  largeness  and 
dignity  of  manner,  and  the  firm  seat  and 
proud  attitude  of  the  rider.  The  personality 
of  the  Black  Prince  can  of  course  only  be  a 
sculptor’s  conception,  since  no  data  exist  for 
a likeness.  Mr.  Brock  shows  us  a grand 
looking  man,  in  a grand  suit  of  armour,  on 
a grand  horse ; that  is  about  what  it  comes 
to ; as  a monumental  work  there  is  dignity 
enough  in  it,  and  it  would  certainly  look 
well  in  the  middle  of  a public  square  ; but 
we  cannot  say  that  it  interests  us  very 
much.  The  pedestal,  as  usual  in  these 
cases,  is  somewhat  coarsely  designed  and 
profiled ; it  may,  however,  be  only  a tempo- 
rary pedestal  for  the  present  position,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  so  far  adequate. 

Coming  into  the  Central  Hall,  we  are  sadly 
in  want  of  any  work  which  by  its  import- 
ance and  scale  forms  a central  and  domi- 
nating work.  Mr.  Brock  has  two  heroic-size 
modern  figures  ; one  of  them  a bronze  figure 
of  a Royal  Scots  Fusilier  to  be  erected  at 
Ayr  in  memory  of  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
who  have  fallen  in  recent  campaigns  in 
India  and  Africa  ; the  other  a marble  statue 
of  Gladstone,  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  which  will  certainly  be  one  of 
the  best  memorial  statues  in  that  curious 
collection.  He  has  clothed  the  figure  in  a 
gown  of  some  official  kind,  thus  obtaining 
some  sculpturesque  drapery  and  getting  out 
of  the  frock-coat  difficulty ; and  the  face  is 
full  of  vigour  and  character;  as  a portrait 
statue  it  takes  a high  place  ; but  portrait 
statues  are  not  what  the  art  of  sculpture 
was  created  for.  The  memorial  Fusilier  is 
spirited,  and  Scotch  enough ; it  suggests, 
indeed,  Burns  in  military  uniform,  and  is  so 
far  true,  no  doubt,  to  the  Ayrshire  type.  It 
may  perhaps  be  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
memorial  statue  for  the  purpose  ; the  most 
generally  recognisable  and  intelligible  ; con- 
ditions which  a memorial  of  this  kind,  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  spirit  of  a district, 
should  undoubtedly  possess.  But  this  is 
sentiment  rather  than  art,  and  we  confess 
that  boots  and  accoutrements  in  sculpture 
even  in  bronze  (which  is  r.o  doubt  better 
suited  to  them  than  marble)  do  not  appeal  to 
us  ; such  things  have  to  be  done  occasion- 
ally to  meet  popular  wishes,  but  one  can 
only  condone  them,  not  sympathise  with 
them. 

As  against  these  portraitures,  the  only 
large  work  in  the  Central  Hall  which  belongs 


to  the  province  of  idea  sculpture,  the 
Countess  Gleichen’s  “ Part  of  a Fountain 
Erected  in  Paris,”  can  hardly  claim  higher 
praise  than  that  of  being  pleasing.  It  con- 
sists of  a fountain  basin  flanked  by  dolphins 
which  form  part  of  the  margin,  their  tails- 
joining  the  pedestal  at  the  back,  their  heads 
coming  to  the  front  of  the  ramp  ; and 
between  them,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pedestal,  the  time-honoured  bearded  mask 
from  the  mouth  of  which,  presumably,  the 
water  is  to  issue.  These  are  trite  properties 
enough.  Above  the  pedestal  rises  the  nude 
figure  of  a woman  with  a water-jar  on  her 
shoulder ; a graceful  figure,  but  hardly 
one  to  go  out  of  one’s  way  for.  Mr., 
Clemens’s  recumbent  " Sappho  ” does 
not  help  our  ideal  much,  and  is  a tame 
work.  Mr.  Taubman's  “Fairy  Tales’’  is- 
better  than  either  of  these  ; it  has  indi- 
vidual  charm  and  expression  ; it  is  a bronze, 
rather  under  life  size,  of  a nude  young  girL 
half  reclined  on  the  ground,  looking  upward 
with  an  expression  of  eager  interest  in  her 
face.  This  is  a work  which,  besides  being 
well  modelled,  has  point  and  meaning.  The 
Hall  contains  three  efforts  in  decorative 
work,  of  which  the  most  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  is  Miss  (?)  Steele’s  “ Design  for  Bronze 
Sun-dial.”  This  is  a support  on  a tripod 
plan,  divided  into  three  faces  each  of  which 
contains  a bas-relief  draped  figure ; the 
figures  are  divided  by  vertical  bands  which, 
like  the  supports  at  the  foot  of  the  whole,, 
are  well  designed  for  metal  and  have  the 
proper  character  for  the  material,  and  the  out- 
line and  balance  of  the  whole  is  satisfactory*. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  more 
ambitious  “ Decoration  for  a chimney  piece  ' 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  who  is  a very 
good  decorative  artist  in  metal  and  enamel, 
but  has  rather  gone  beyond  his  tether  in 
this  tumultuous  composition  of  groups  of 
figures  running  in  and  out  of  caverns  one 
does  not  know  why ; it  is  true  we  are  told  it 
is  "The  Past,  Present,  and  Future,”  and 
there  is  exceedingly  hackneyed  poetical, 
quotation  tacked  on  to  it ; but  it  does 
not  any  the  more  explain  itself ; and  as 
to  its  being  “ Decoration  ” for  a chimney- 
piece,  the  total  effect  is  anything  but  decora- 
tive, and  quite  out  of  place  for  such  a situa- 
tion. Mr.  Hodge’s  “ Baptismal  Font  ” is 
decorated  with  attached  figures  of  children, 
at  the  angles,  well  modelled  and  well  con- 
nected with  the  bowl,  but  there  is  a want  or 
any  Christian  symbolism  or  suggestion, 
which  surely  a font  should  have.  The  centre 
of  the  Hall  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Swan’s 
model  of  a wounded  leopard,  admirable  iu 
its  way,  but  a rather  poor  centre-piece  ; and 
one  gets  somewhat  tired  of  these  animal, 
subjects— the  materialism  of  modelling. 

In  the  Lecture  Room  the  scene  is  more 
encouraging ; though  there  is  not  here  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a great  work  ia 
sculpture.  But  we  find  prominent  among 
the  works  placed  against  the  walls  of  the 
room  Mr.  Colton’s  fine  alto-relief  group 
“ The  Crown  of  Love,”  which  was  exhibited 
in  plaster  last  year  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
marble.  This  is  a work  which  is  sculp- 
turesque in  character  and  design,  and  more- 
over contains  a fine  idea  ; what  is  wanting 
to  make  it  entirely  satisfactory  and  im- 
pressive it  would  be  difficult  to-  define 
precisely,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  sculptor  has  just  fallen  short  of  what  the 
work  seems  to  aim  at ; it  is,  however,  a fine 
and  interesting  piece  of  sculpture.  It  would 
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have  gained  something  if  the  group  had  been 
enclosed  in  a decorative  framing,  instead  of 
being  left  with  the  rough  marble  as  a ground 
; for  the  figures.  Among  the  works  placed  in 
I the  centre  of  the  floor  is  another  group 
by  Mr.  Colton,  “ The  Springtide  of  Life,” 

, which,  less  serious  in  its  aim  than 
his  larger  work,  is  more  satisfactory  in 
I that  it  is  more  completely  successful  ; it 
1 represents  two  children,  a young  girl  and  an 
infant  boy  with  whom  she  is  playing,  putting 
her  arm  round  his  waist  apparently  with  the 
; intent  to  tumble  him  into  the  water  ; so  we 
1 read  the  incident  at  least ; it  is  a light  piece 
of  genre  sculpture  of  a playful  kind,  but  the 
girl’s  figure  is  admirably  modelled,  and  the 
1 whole  group  complete  and  spirited  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  On  the  whole  we  may 
say  that,  taking  his  two  works  together,  the 
honours  of  the  sculpture  are  with  Mr.  Colton 
this  year.  Mr.  Reynolds  Stephens  exhibits 
one  of  those  productions,  half  sculptural, 
half  decorative  in  aim,  which  represent  a 
recent  movement  in  English  sculpture,  first 
suggested  perhaps  in  such  works  as  the  late 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  “ Music  ’’  and  "Applause,” 
and  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  developed  more 
than  any  one  else.  It  is  ?.  high  narrow  bronze 
pedestal  supporting  a group  of  father,  mother 
and  infant,  a pretty  but  not  remarkable 
group  in  a sculptural  sense ; the  octagonal 
pedestal  is  divided  by  uprights  which  branch 
out  at  the  top  into  rather  too  naturalistic 
foliage,  each  division  being  further  marked 
by  a small  bird  perched  on  a part  of  the 
ornament,  all  of  them  symmetrical  in  design 
and  all  turned  one  way,  so  as  to  impart  a 
kind  of  circular  movement  to  the  design.  It 
is  entitled  " Love’s  Coronet,”  and  is  a pro- 
duction which  must,  to  be  fairly  judged,  be 
regarded  as  a whole,  pedestal  and  group 
together — as  an  ornamental  work  with  a 
pleasant  symbolism  in  the  details  ; not  as 
mere  sculpture.  Next  to  this  comes  a pro- 
duction of  a higher  class,  the  "Askos  and 
Kylikes  ’’  of  Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley.  Here 
a nude  Greek  youth  is  seated  holding 
out  at  arm’s  length  a kylix  (flat  Grecian 
cup)  on  which  he  has  been  working, 
to  study  its  effect ; one  or  two  other 
similar  vessels  lie  at  his  feet.  This  is  one  of 
those  works  in  sculpture  which,  without  any 
inner  or  symbolical  meaning,  represent  with 
a happy  truth  and  grace  a moment  of  human 
action — an  instant  of  life  seized  and  em- 
bodied in  sculptured  form  ; and  as  such  this 
is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this  year’s 
sculpture.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  recumbent  figure  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Wakefield  is  not  more  than 
the  kind  of  memorial  sculpture  which  may 
pass  muster  in  a cathedral,  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Pegram’s  “ Down  to  the  Sea  ” is  not  more 
than  genre  of  a harmless  kind.  Mr.  Swan’s 
" Boy  and  Bear  Cubs’’ is  also  genre , but  a 
great  deal  more  incisive  and  characteristic 
in  treatment ; the  thin  figure  of  the  boy 
turning  half  round  to  repel  one  of  the  cubs,  is 
a capital  piece  ot  life-like  work  ; as  to  beauty, 
Mr.  Swan  does  not  seem  to  aim  at  that 
quality  in  sculpture  ; life-likeness  in  a mate- 
rial sense  seems  to  be  enough  for  him  ; and 
no  doubt  materialism  with  first-rate  execu- 
tion is  better  than  idealism  with  second-rate 
execution. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  is 
represented  by  five  portrait  busts,  none  of 
them  of  very  special  interest,  and  two  small 
ideal  works.  One  of  these  is  a small  and 
delicately  modelled  recumbent  marble  figure 
under  the  title  "Snowdrift,”  a nude  figure 


reclined  on  a couch  of  snow,  which  gives 
one  a rather  painful  sense  of  chilliness — 
perhaps  what  was  intended  ; it  is  a pretty 
and  delicate  fancy.  The  other  is  a small 
silver  group  of  " St.  George  and  the  Dragon ; ” 
that  is  to  say,  all  is  silver  except  the  face  ol 
the  knight  carved  in  ivory ; the  rest  is  silver 
armour.  The  dead  dragon  beneath  his  feet 
is  very  finely  treated  so  as  to  be  really 
decorative  in  effect ; it  is  a very  successful 
little  work  of  its  class.  Mr.  Thornycroft 
exhibits  a portrait  bust  and  four  small 
figures  ; a realistic  statuette  of  a working  man 
under  the  title  " Pay  Day  ; ” a small  bronze 
nude — "By  the  Sea,”  not  remarkable; 
a bronze  of  a sleeping  cat ; and  a silver 
model  of  his  " King  Alfred  Memorial  at 
Winchester.”  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  what  is  probably  a work  over  life- 
size  from  this  model ; it  shows  the  King  as 
an  armed  man  holding  up  his  sword ; a 
dignified  figure,  standing  on  an  irregular 
mass  representing  natural  rock — a kind  of 
pedestal  we  hardly  like  ; it  is  a method  of 
treatment  which  seems  like  evading  a diffi- 
culty. This  kind  of  treatment  is  supposed, 
no  doubt,  to  give  a rugged  grandeur  to  a 
monumental  work,  but  it  is  rather  a piece  of 
false  sentiment ; the  pedestal,  like  the 
statue,  should  be  a work  of  art  and  design  ; 
natural  realism  is  out  of  place. 

Among  the  other  works  ranged  round 
the  walls,  one  of  the  largest  is  an  alto- 
relief  ("  bas-reliel”  it  is  called,  but  hardly 
with  correctness,  since  the  figures  are  al- 
most entirely  made  out  in  the  round)  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Pegram,  entitled  " A Sea  Idyll,”  and 
which  gives  the  impression  of  representing 
the  nude  figures  of  a mother  and  her  two 
little  boys  playing  in  the  surf,  though  a 
more  romantic  meaning  may  be  intended. 
As  the  work  ot  a very  capable  sculptor  it  is 
rather  disappointing,  and  hardly  justifies  its 
scale  ; there  is  a want  of  style  about  it,  and 
it  gives  too  much  the  impression  of  being  a 
sketch  which  was  hardly  worth  lifesize 
scale.  Mr.  Goscombe  John’s  bas-relief 
" Memorial  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,’’  to  be 
executed  in  bronze  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
is  a plaster  maquette  fixed  too  high  up  on 
the  wall  to  be  very  well  seen.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a large  tablet  with  a bust  of  the 
composer  flanked  by  two  small  cherubs  or 
genii,  with  a figure  above  which  probably 
represents  “ Music,’’  and  which  is  not  as  in- 
teresting or  original  as  Mr.  John’s  figures 
usually  are  ; the  effect  of  the  whole,  how- 
ever is  agreeable  and  decorative,  and  very 
suitable  as  a memorial. 

Following  some  of  the  smaller  works 
round  the  walls,  we  find  two  miniature 
bronze  heads  by  Mr.  G.  Frampton,  "The 
Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Avelyon  ’’  and  " Lyonors  ” 
(the  latter  name  we  presume  is  out  of  the 
“ Morte  d’Arthur,”  though  we  do  not  recollect 
it  at  the  moment);  they  are  placed  as 
pendants  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
are  heads  with  a great  deal  old-world  poetic 
suggestion  about  them.  Mr.  Goscombe 
John’s  "Merlin  and  Arthur”  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Allen’s  " Rescued  ” are  two  fine  little  groups 
on  a small  scale  ; the  latter,  a father,  mother 
and  infant,  is  very  expressive  and  well- 
composed  group,  and  would  be  worth  carrying 
out  on  a larger  scale.  Mr.  Mark  Rogers  s 
"L’ Allegro”  is  a well-executed  low-reliel 
head ; the  expression  does  not,  however, 
answer  to  the  title.  Mr.  Frampton  s low- 
relief  panel  in  memory  or  in  honour  of  Mr. 
James  Fleming,  to  be  executed  for  the 


Glasgow  School  of  Art,  is  a memorial  panel 
of  considerable  beauty  and  originality.  It 
shows  a low-relief  portrait  head  in  the 
centre  (we  wish  the  artist  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  realistic  coat-collar),  and 
a decorative  design  on  each  side  consisting 
of  conventionalised  trees  with  bells  hung 
between  them — a symbolism,  probably,  to 
which  we  have  not  the  clue  ; but  the  whole 
work  is  very  graceful  and  in  the  most  refined 
taste. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  points  in 
English  sculpture  of  late  years  has  been  the 
attempt  to  treat  the  bust  as  something  more 
than  a mere  effort  of  portraiture  ; to  give  to 
the  portrait  bust,  on  the  one  hand,  a certain 
idealised  character,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
use  the  bust  as  a form  of  ideal  creation  in 
sculpture.  The  present  exhibition,  amid  a 
good  many  examples  of  the  mere  portrait 
bust,  in  which  a faithful  likeness  is  the 
main  object,  contains  some  instances  of  both 
the  classes  of  work  above  referred  to.  Mr. 
Frampton’s  bust  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby — his  diploma  work — is  an  example 
of  the  portrait  bust  with  a certain  degree  of 
poetic  and  decorative  character  imparted  to 
it  by  the  method  of  treatment  and  the  orna- 
mental accessories  attached  to  it;  it  is  in 
every  respect  a most  refined  and  delicate 
piece  of  work.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  White,  a 
sculptor  whose  name  we  do  not  remember 
before,  illustrates  the  ideal  expressed  in  a bust 
in  two  works,  the  sweet  thoughtful-looking 
head  entitled  " Isabella,”  and  a weird  bronze 
head  in  which  he  has  symbolised  Shelley's 
conception  of  "The  Witch  of  Atlas’’ ; and 
Mr.  Lucchesi  attempts  an  even  more 
fanciful  creation  in  his  bust  entitled  " Sun- 
flower,’’ a terra-cotta  head  growing  out  of 
broad  green  leaves,  in  which  the  wistful 
expression  of  the  face,  with  lips  parted, 
further  carries  out  the  ideal  suggested  in  the 
title.  As  a contrast  we  have  Mr.  Stirling 
Lee's  almost  humorous  sketch,  for  it  is  little 
more,  of  the  highly  characteristic  physiog- 
nomy of  the  late  Mr.  Brett ; and  a Berlin 
sculptor,  Herr  Klein,  sends  a clever  realistic 
bust  of  a lady  with  short  dark  hair,  executed 
in  three  different  marbles,  with  the  eyes 
coloured  also  ; a piece  of  trickery,  but  very 
cleverly  executed.  Mr.  Frampton’s  bust  of 
Chaucer,  to  be  executed  in  marble  for  the 
Guildhall,  follows  faithfully  what  is  supposed 
to  be  (we  know  not  on  what  authority)  the 
authentic  likeness  of  Chaucer ; the  half- 
humorous  and  half-sensual  expression  of  the 
face  at  all  events  accords  admirably  with 
one’s  idea  of  the  poet  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Designs  for  decorative  work,  which  are 
included  among  the  sculpture— though  they 
ought  to  have  a special  gallery  and  depart- 
ment to  themselves,  if  the  Academy  were 
really  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  Academy 
of  Arts— are  fewer  and  less  important  than 
in  some  previous  years.  One  or  two  of  the 
best  are  we  presume  by  a lady,  at  least  the 
name  is  given  as  " Florence  H.  Steele,” 
though  we  observe  that  the  alphabetical  list 
of  names  does  not  attach  either  " Miss”  or 
" Mrs.’’  to  the  name.  The  silver  - gilt 
pendant  and  the  yachting  trophy  of  this 
artist  are  good  work.  Mr.  Lutiger’s  "Buckles 
and  brooches  ” have  too  much  of  Tart 
nouveau  about  them  for  our  taste.  A case 
of  medals  by  Mr.  Saulles,  who  is  occupied 
with  the  new  coinage,  show  what  may  be 
called  respectable  work,  but  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  medallist  s art. 
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NOTES. 

The  case  of  Cooper  and  Crane 
cl°pSSo»  ».  Wright,  reported  in  our  issue 
Act-  of  last  week,  again  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  in  construing  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  This  is 
almost  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  and  that  the 
majority  were  of  a different  opinion  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  Lord  Brampton  characterised  the  Act 
as  calculated  to  provoke  rather  than  to 
minimise  litigation,  whilst  Lord  Robertson 
said  the  Act  was  incapable  of  legal  con- 
struction. The  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  a man  subcontracting  with  a 
builder  who  was  erecting  a building 
for  the  building  owner  was  liable  to  in- 
demnify the  builder  for  compensation  the 
builder  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
representatives  of  one  of  the  sub-contractor’s 
workmen,  has  arisen  from  the  use  in  Sec- 
tion 1 of  the  Act  of  the  word  “ employer,’’ 
with  the  limitation  contained  in  Section  7 
that  the  Act  only  applies  to  employment  by 
the  “ undertakers  ” as  defined  in  the  Act. 
In  the  case  of  building  operations,  the  under- 
takers are  defined  to  be  “ the  persons  under- 
taking the  construction,  repair,  or  demoli- 
tion.” The  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  considered  this  to 
include  only  the  building-owner  himself 
engaging  in  such  an  operation,  or  some 
person  directly  contracting'with  him  ; but  the 
majority  have  taken  the  wider  and,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  the  more  practical  view, 
that,  independent  of  any  question  of  con- 
tract, any  person  actually  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  on  any 
operation  of  construction,  repair,  or  demoli- 
tion comes  within  the  “ description  ” con- 
tained in  the  Act.  Lord  Davey  declined  to 
call  it  a definition.  In  our  “ Note  ” to  the 
case  of  Wrigby  v.  Whittaker,  p.  490  ante , 
we  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  difficulty 
so  frequently  experienced  in  determining 
what  constitutes  an  employer,  also  an  under- 
taker, so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  Act,  and 
we  are  glad  a decision  has  now  been  given 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question  of 
buildings.  Equal  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
however,  still  exists  in  the  case  ot  docks, 
wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  having  held  a workman  working 
for  contractors  in  painting  a ship  in  dock  to 
be  within  the  Act,  because  his  employers 
were  undertakers  having  the  “ actual  use  or 
occupation  of  the  dock.”  No  finality  can  be 
arrived  at  short  ot  a decision  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Electric  Bv  order  of  the  Dean  and 
s'®  Pauli*  C,iaPter  a demonstration  of  the 
newly  installed  electric  lighting 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  on  Wednesday  evening. 
As  to  the  practical  side  of  the  installation 
some  information  will  be  found  on  p.  542  • 
but  a word  is  due  to  the  artistic  effect.  In 
the  nave  the  fine  candelabra  designed  by  Mr. 
Penrose  and  Mr.  Pegram  have  naturally  been 
retained,  but  with  new  basin-shaped  glasses 
beneath  the  lights,  which  have  a good  effect 
and  do  not  clash  with  the  style  of  the  cande- 
labra. Under  the  dome  are  hanging  chan, 
deliers  of  bronze,  designed  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  the  Architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  These  are  very  successful;  they 
are  graceful  in  line  and  at  the  same  time 


they  have  the  large  and  massive  proportions 
required  in  such  a building  as  St.  Paul's.  In 
the  choir  are  other  hanging  chandeliers  also 
designed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  having  a double 
system  of  lights,  the  lower  group 
in  glass  globes  lighting  the  lower 
part  of  the  choir  ; the  upper  group, 
close  over  these,  having  the  lights  concealed 
in  bronze  shades  opening  upwards,  so  as  to 
throw  light  on  the  choir  roof  while  the 
lights  themselves  are  concealed.  These  two 
sets  are  separately  wired,  so  that  either  set 
can  be  switched  on  or  off  independent  of 
the  other ; and  a beautiful  effect  it  was  to 
see  first  the  lower  lights  only  lit,  and  the 
bronze  scrollwork  immediately  over  them 
sparkling  in  the  light ; then  to  see  these 
turned  off  and  the  upturned  lights  lit,  leaving 
the  lower  portion  of  the  choir  in  darkness 
and  illuminating  the  mosaic  vault  and  the 
under-side  of  the  main  cornice.  This  effect 
is  unfortunately  not  likely  to  be  often  seen, 
but  it  is  so  fine  and  picturesque  that  it  was 
well  worth  while  to  see  it  for  once  on  this 
occasion. 


This  Society,  which  was 
T&,|“?eUr  founded  in  1854  “for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  engineering,”  naturally  includes 
all  branches  of  the  profession,  although  from 
the  recently  published  transactions  for  the 
year  1900  it  might  be  judged  that  sanitary 
engineering  formed  the  chief  object  in  view, 
for  out  of  eight  papers  read  and  discussed 
no  less  than  six  have  direct  reference  to 
sanitary  work.  Very  likely  the  fact  that  the 
late  President  is  a municipal  engineer  of 
many  years’  standing  may  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  papers 
offered  for  consideration  ; and  although  all  of 
them  are  worthy  of  perusal,  it  seems  rather 
a pity  that  the  proceedings  of  the  year  in 
question  were  not  a little  more  diversified. 
Three  contributions  relate  to  drainage,  two 
to  the  kindred  subjects  of  subways  for  under- 
ground pipes  and  irrigation,  and  one  to  inves- 
tigations for  water  supplies,  while  two  out  of 
the  three  vacation  visits  were  to  works  of  a 
sanitary  nature.  Two  papers  of  interest  to 
general  engineers  were  read  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  metallic  bars  and  tubes  under 
pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  low-grade 
iron  ores  for  the  smelting  furnace.  An 
excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  repro- 
duction of  discussions  upon  the  various 
papers,  for  it  nearly  always  happens  that 
useful  light  is  thrown  upon  a subject  by  the 
comments  of  those  who  have  come  to  listen. 
In  the  case  of  the  “ Society  of  Engineers,” 
we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  meetings 
have  been  attended  by  many  well-known 
men,  whose  participation  has  certainly  tended 
to  enhance  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
proceedings. 


In  clearing  the  ground  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  Savoy 
Hotel  and  the  projected  im- 
provements on  the  adjacent  Beaufort  build- 
ings site,  has  been  pulled  down  the  west, 
and  remaining,  side  of  Fountain-court,  from 
which  the  steep  flight  of  steps  descended 
to  the  precincts  of  the  lormer  Savoy. 
No.  3,  one  of  the  houses  that  have  just  been 
demolished  in  Fountain-court,  was  the  home 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  of 
William  Blake,  who  lodged  in  the  back  room 
on  the  fiist  floor,  and  died  there  on 
August  12,  1827.  In  that  room  Blake  passed 
the  closing  days  of  his  life  in  working  upon 


his  set  of  plates,  for  John  Linnell,  “Inventions 
to  the  Book  of  Job  ; ” and  an  impression  of 
the  frontispiece,  with  the  Creator  and 
Wisdom,  of  his  “Europe,  a Prophecy,’’ 
depicting  the  vision  which,  as  he  said,  hovered 
over  his  staircase,  and  for  tinting  which  he 
was  to  receive  three  and  a-half  guineas.  With 
a final  effort  he  drew  a likeness  of  Katherine 
Boucher,  his  wife.  Opposite,  in  the  court, 
stood  the  Occidental  tavern,  reputedly 
more  than  270  years  old,  and  latterly  known 
as  the  Coal-Hole,  which,  with  the  two 
adjoining  houses,  suddenly  collapsed  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  March  26,  1887,  after 
they  had  been  dismantled  for  the  building  of 
Terry’s  Theatre.  Fountain-court  is  named 
after  the  once  famous  tavern  of  that  sign  in 
the  Strand,  the  home  of  the  Fountain  Club 
as  politically  opposed  to  Walpole.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Dennis,  the  critic,  describes  a 
meeting  there  whereat  “ after  supper  we 
drank  Mr.  Wycherley's  health  by  the  name 
of  Captain  Wycherley.”  Strype  cites  the 
Fountain,  and 

the  alley  that  leadeth  to  Fountain-court,  a very 
handsome  place,  with  a freestone  pavement  and 
good  buildings  which  are  well  inhabited. 

The  Fountain  gave  place  to  Ries's  Grand 
Divan,  since  Simpson’s,  behind  which  is 
Herbert-passage  (extending  from  fhe  court 
to  Beaufort-buildings),  which  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  rebuilding  on  the  cleared 
ground. 


_ _ New  buildings  for  the  Gram- 

The  Grammar  _ , , 

School,  mar  School  are  about  to  be 
Huntingdon.  erected  upon  a site  facing  the 
cricket-field  after  designs  prepared  by,  we 
gather,  Mr.  Borissow.  The  existing  school 
buildings,  in  the  High-street,  where  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  his  early  education,  had  been 
the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  which 
was  remodelled  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1863, 
and  filteen  years  afterwards  was  restored, 
under  Robert  Hutchinson’s  superintendence, 
at  the  charges  of  the  late  Dion  Boucicault 
in  memory  of  his  son.  The  chapel  had  been 
encased  with  brick  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  removal  of 
the  brickwork  a twelfth-century  doorway 
was  discovered ; the  ground  plan  showed 
traces  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital  founded  and  endowed 
lor  the  relief  of  poor  townsfolk  and  the 
support  of  a free  grammar  school,  temp. 
Stephen,  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
afterwards  King  of  Scotland. 


The  Tower  The  demolition  of  this  old 
Horse,  building,  octagonal  on  plan, 
Leicester.  wj]j  s^orj.jy  proceeded  with 
for  carrying  out  a widening  of  the  High- 
street  ; the  outer  casing  of  brick  work  has 
been  stripped  off  the  shell,  which  is  of  stone 
somewhat  roughly  worked  and  laid.  An 
inscription  on  the  tower  records  that  it  had 
been  part  of  a building  occupied  by  Henry 
third  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  ot 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  it  had  been  the 
lodging  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1586, 
of  King  James  I.  in  1612,  and  of  Charles  I. 
in  1642.  We  may  add  that  the  house  of  the 
Earls  ot  Huntingdon  was  known  as  Lord’s 
Place,  and  stood  in  the  Swines-market, 
latterly  the  High-street,  near  the  East  Gates 
(pulled  down  in  1774),  and  that  the  Earl 
Henry,  who  died  sp.  in  1 595»  scdd  the  site 
and  buildings  of  the  Augustinian  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary  de  Pratis,  Leicester,  to  his  younger 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  whose 
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descendants  lived  in  the  borough  and 
county  and  eventually  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Huntingdon. 


Pageantry 
and  the 
Masque. 


Miss  May  Morris  chose 
“Pageantry  and  the  Masque'’ 
for  the  subject  of  her  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday 
evening.  We  went  expecting  to  hear  some 
suggestive  remarks  on  the  approaching 
Coronation  pageant.  In  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. The  only  reference  to  modern 
pageantry  was  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  which  Miss  Morris  once  witnessed  on 
a rainy  day ; about  this  she  significantly  re- 
marked that  the  only  artistic  effect  produced 
by  the  show  were  the  fire  brigades  and  their 
equipment.  She  might  have  added  to  this 
minority  the  brewer’s  dray  and  team.  In 
any  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  finest  effects 
of  present-day  life  are  found  amongst  things 
made  for  action  and  usefulness.  Their 
beauty  lies  in  their  appropriateness.  What 
will  stir  the  imagination  and  produce  a thrill 
in  the  coming  processions  as  much  as  the 
brightest  uniforms  and  the  most  martial 
music  will  be  the  sober-coloured  47  gun, 
manned  by  the  handy  man  in  equally  subdued 
colouring.  We  do  not  depreciate  Miss  May 
Morris  s appeal  lor  colour  in  modern  life.  It 
is  a loss  we  can  only  deplore.  To  reproduce 
sthe  colour  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  as  hopeless 
a task  as  it  is  to  look  for  practical  artistic 
results  from  the  money  about  to  be  spent  for 
that  purpose  by  borough  councils.  The 
public  are  delighted  to  hear  of  art  in  the 
(abstract,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  smallest 
practical  expression  they  are  wholly  at  sea. 
Twentieth-century  pageantry  will  be  repre- 
sented, with  an  impressiveness  the  like  of 
which  history  cannot  recall,  in  the  coming 
naval  review  at  Spithead. 
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The  Art  for  Schools  Associa- 
AAssociatiSi°'S  tion.  which  does  good  work  in 
endeavouring  to  provide  cheap 
and  good  pictorial  representations  for  the 
walls  of  schools,  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
I46,  Great  Ormond-street  on  Thursday,  when 
jan  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  W.  Rich- 
mond. Among  the  specimens  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s publications  which  were  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  tea-room  was  a large  and 
fine  black  and  white  picture,  a woodcut, 
“ The  Plough,”  drawn  specially  for  the 
Association  by  Mr.  Strang,  who  in  this 
instance  at  least  has  produced  a design 
[which  is  powerful  without  being  ugly  or 
[grotesque.  The  publications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  grouped  into  three  classes : 

1 Historical  Subjects,  Studies  of  Natural 
Objects,  and  reproductions  of  Standard 
Works  of  Art,  or  occasionally  of  drawings 
made  specially  for  them.  The  aim  of  the 
Association  is  an  admirable  one,  and  we 
(wish  it  continued  success. 


Messrs. 

Doulton's 

Work. 


Messrs.  Doulton  have  been 
holding,  at  their  show-rooms 
on  the  Lambeth  Embankment, 
a small  exhibition  of  their  most  recent 
works,  partly  in  view  of  the  presence  of  a 
igood  many  strangers  in  London  this  year. 
The  works  exhibited  include  a large  col- 
lection of  the  vases  and  other  articles  in 
stoneware,  Doulton  ware,  and  Lambeth 
Faience,  for  the  design  and  make  of  which 
the  firm  has  become  celebrated  ; and  there 
are  also  some  exhibits  in  the  class  of  higher 


two  large  colour  panels  by  Miss  E.  Thomp 
son  Mermaids  and  11  Sea-nymphs,’’  and 
three  panels  in  “vitreous  fresco"  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Pearce,  and  representing  three 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Sir  Galahad.  We 
must  confess  that  we  think  the  best  part  of 
the  exhibition  consists  of  the  works  of  in- 
dustrial art,  rather  than  what  may  be  called 
the  fine-art  designs.  We  saw  many  beauti- 
fully designed  vases  and  other  such  articles, 
all  good  in  form  and  fine  in  colour  and 
execution,  and  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  taste ; and  to  say  this  is  to  say 
much,  considering  what  an  amount  of 
work  of  this  kind  the  firm  turn  out. 
But  Mr.  Tinworth’s  sculpture  is  what 
we  should  call  sculpture  tor  the  middle 
classes ; with  all  his  undoubted  natural 
talent  he  has  not  acquired  style  in  sculpture  ; 
he  can  make  his  figures  tell  a story  in  a 
dramatic  manner,  but  the  result  in  an 
artistic  sense  is  rather  of  the  “ Bible- 
picture  class.  In  the  “ Mermaids  ” and 
“ Sea-nymph  ” panels,  again,  though  the 
colour  effect  is  decorative,  the  figures  are 
not  good  enough  to  be  acceptable  as  figures  ; 
in  the  Sea-nymph  especially  the  feet  are  too 
large  and  the  head  too  small.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  do  things  of  this  kind  unless 
they  are  done  better  than  this.  There  are 
many  people,  no  doubt,  to  whom  Mr. 
Tinworth’s  panels  of  Biblical  subjects  will 
appeal ; but  they  will  not  be  among  the 
best  educated  class.  The  operation  of 
“throwing"  clay  on  the  wheel  was  practi- 
cally illustrated  for  visitors,  and  a very 
pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  the  clay  vessels 
growing  and  taking  different  shapes  from 
moment  to  moment  under  the  hand  of  the 
artificer. 


as  far  as  the  colour  goes,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  limitations  either  of  the  palette, 
m those  days,  or  of  the  ideas  as  to  local 
colour.  The  wooden  posts  in  the  fore- 
ground, for  instance  (part  of  an  old  groyne), 
would  not  nowadays  be  painted  nearly  the 
same  colour  as  the  sand,  which  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  been  ; nor  would  Turner 
have  so  painted  them  in  his  later  days. 
But  that  kind  of  treatment,  found  also 
often  in  De  Wint,  was  “breadth’’;  a 
quality  which  it  must  be  admitted  the 
modern  passion  for  local  colour  has 
rather  made  shipwreck  of.  The  “Scar- 
borough” is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
best  achievement  of  the  era  of  the  brown 
water-colour  school.  The  “ Farnley  Hall 
Sketches, l)  and  the  “Sketches  on  the 
Farnley  Property’’  are  of  rather  unequal 
interest;  in  the  drawing  of  the  interior 
staircase,  by  the  way,  the'  columns  must 
certainly  be  too  thin  in  proportion.  But 
there  are  seventeen  studies  of  birds  or  birds’ 
plumage,  which  are  admirable,  and  show 
with  zeal  and  industry  Turner  went  into  that 
study  of  detail  which  enabled  him,  even 
when  painting  on  a small  scale,  to  touch  in 
his  birds  and  plants  in  a truthful  manner. 

It  is  a pity  that  he  did  not  bestow  equal 
care  on  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  in 
which  he  never  succeeded,  as  various  works 
in  this  collection  exemplify. 


The  new  art  gallery  opened 
MeSGaHeryWr!eS  by  Messrs.  Lawrie,  at  159,  New 
Bond-street,  forms  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  list  of  our  smaller 
exhibition  galleries ; the  rooms  are  well- 
lighted  and  approached  by  a spacious 
vestibule.  The  opening  exhibition  promises 
well  for  the  future,  for  it  consists  of  a col- 
lection of  works  by  Turner,  known  as  the 
Farnley  Hall  Collection,  many  of  which  are 
little  known.  They  are  nearly  all,  or  per- 
haps all,  early  Turners ; the  large  picture  of 
“ Dort  ” (one  of  the  only  three  oil  pictures  in 
the  collection),  calm  water  and  craft  motion- 
less on  it,  almost  suggests  Callcott  in  colour 
and  style,  though  there  is  something  Turner- 
esque  in  the  arrangement  of  the  composition. 
Among  the  water  colours  are  some 
exceedingly  good  examples  of  Turner’s 
earlier  manner  in  landscape ; among  the 
finest  are  “ The  Source  of  the  Arveron  ” 
(9)  and  the  often  - painted  “Devil’s 
Bridge  ’’  on  the  St.  Gothard.  Among 
the  Rhine  series  the  “ View  of  Venice,  with 
the  Rialto  ’’  (28)  is  a good  example  of 
Turner’s  care  in  drawing  architecture  in  his 
earlier  days.  “Bolton  Abbey”  and  “Bonne- 
ville” (34  and  36)  are  two  fine  pictures;  and 
A First-rate  Taking  in  Stores  ” (29)  illus- 
trates afresh  Turner’s  love  for  the  old  bulky 
wooden  men -of- war;  the  foreshortened 
drawing  here  of  a three-decker,  with  her 
massive  bow  and  cutwater  (or  whatever  the 
erections  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit  were 
called),  gives  the  modern  spectator  a vivid 
conception  of  the  picturesque  element  in  the 
old  line-of-battle  ship.  “ Scarborough  ’’  (34) 
one  ot  the  largest  works  exhibited — a very 


At  the  Fine-Art  Society’s 
Society,  rt  Gallery  is  a collection  of  water- 
colour drawings  by  Mr.  Mor. 
timer  Menpes,  under  the  title  “The  World’s 
Children;1’  a title  rather  too  extensive,  since 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  subjects 
are  English.  Mr.  Menpes  is  a very  clever 
artist  in  certain  ways,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
his  mission  to  paint  the  child.  We  have 
seldom  seen  pictures  of  children  more 
devoid  of  beauty  either  of  face  or  manner 
than  most  of  these  ; the  curious  thing  is  that 
the  artist  has  not  even  caught  the  charac- 
teristics of  child  physiognomy ; most 
of  his  girl  children,  if  you  hold 
catalogue  in  front  of  the  figure 
to  screen  all  but  the  head,  have  the  faces  of 
grown-up  women  ; no  one  would  ever 
suppose  them  to  be  children.  “ Good 
Night”  (54)  is  about  the  one  exception 
among  the  English  children  ; the  solemn 
little  Chinese  and  Japanese  children  in  Nos. 
46  and  58  are  good  and  characteristic  ; but 
as  a whole  the  collection  is  most  disap- 
pointing. We  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  a collection  of  pictures  of  children 
could  have  been  made  so  unattractive  and 
uninteresting. 


your 


Shop 

Architecture, 


Judging  from  an  illustrated 
trade  card  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  there  seems 
to  be  a new  branch  of  the  architectural 
profession  arising,  under  the  style  of 
“ architects  and  shop-engineers.”  The  card 
in  question  gives  a view  of  a very  large 
commercial  establishment  in  Reading,  and 
the  business  of  the  “architect  and  shop- 
engineer  ” appears  to  be  to  carry  three 
upper  stories,  tumultuous  with  gables,  pro- 
jecting bays,  and  turrets,  upon  two  continu- 
ous stories  of  plate  glass  without  a break 
except  for  the  doors.  The  effect  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  is  something 
beyond  criticism. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  night  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  9, 
ihp.  President.  Mr.  W.  Emerson, 


in  the  chair.  . „ , , ,, 

Mr.  Graham  announced  the  decease  ot  Mr. 
H.  D.  Shepard,  an  associate,  elected  in  1807. 
The  deceased  gentleman  won  the  Institute 
medal  for  essays  in  1869. 


The  Plan  of  the  House  in  Relation  to  the 
Garden. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Unity  of  the  House  and  Garden,”  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Mr.  Mawson  explained  that  his  paper  bore 
entirely  upon  the  country  house,  and  although 
his  remarks  would  in  general  be  true  to  the 
title  and  be  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  union 
of  the  house  and  garden,  he  purposed  to  dig 
deeper  and  examine  the  foundation  upon  which 
every  successful  scheme  of  habitation  must 
necessarily  rest.  Every  truly  pleasant,  healthy, 
successful  abode  must  rest  upon  considerations 
deeper  than  stones  or  bricks  and  mortar,  trees 
and  flowers.  At  no  time,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be 
successful,  can  the  house  and  the  garden  be 
divorced  from  the  surroundings ; all  must  be 
viewed  together  in  unity. 

Where  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  the 
three  great  considerations  in  deciding  upon  the 
site  and  position  of  a house  are  : climatic  con- 
ditions—/.f.,  whether  the  pervading  character 
of  the  air  is  humid  or  dry  ; the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  whether  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clay  ; and 
the  aspect— for  no  matter  what  the  prospect 
offers,  it  is  unwise  to  build  upon  the  north  or 
north-west  or  north-east  side  of  a hill  or  knoll. 
The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  a point  needing 
more  than  ordinary  caution  ; not  only  the  site 
of  the  house  itself,  but  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, should  be  tested.  For  health, 
beauty,  luxuriance,  and  ultimate  cheapness, 
select  a site  with  an  under-stratum  of  gravel 
or  marl,  and  a good  surface-covering  of  loam. 

The  first  great  question  to  be  decided  is : 
Are  purely  artificial  considerations  to  be  all- 
sufficient  ; or  are  the  artificial  considerations 
to  hang  upon,  and  be  guided  by,  the  larger 
aspect  fixed  and  abiding  ? The  pure,  healthy 
mind  recognises  that  those  who  have  built  well 
and  lastingly  have  been  willing  to  make  mere 
personal  display  and  selfish  interests  subservient 
to  and  harmonise  with  their  chosen  sur- 
roundings. Such  a mind  espouses  local 
customs  in  building  and  local  material,  and 
indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  and  acclimatised 
flowers  in  gardening,  making  them  the 
characteristic  keynote. 

The  architect  and  garden  designer  must 
realise  that  the  home  is  the  precious  thing,  and 
not  the  house  ; that  their  part  is  to  give  to  the 
endearments  and  necessities  of  home  a suitable 
expression  and  dress  ; their  efforts  must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  scenic  part  of  the  play, 
true,  real,  and  human,  to  be  enacted  therein. 
The  needs  of  the  proprietor  should  be  clothed 
with  a character  to  accord  with  the  surround- 
ings and  expressive  of  his  status.  The  impres- 
sions and  inspirations  of  the  spot  should  guide 
the  architect  and  the  garden  designer  both  in 
respect  to  the  preparations  of  the  plans  and 
also  of  the  elevations  and  of  the  garden 
scheme.  Given  a house  designed  as  a thing 
by  itself  without  reference  to  its  fixed,  unalter- 
able surroundings,  the  garden  designer  has 
a well-nigh  impossible  task  imposed  on  him. 

In  the  absence  of  the  skilled  designer,  where 
the  laying  out  of  the  garden  is  entrusted  to 
the  local  nurseryman,  the  unity  of  the  house 
and  garden  may  still  be  secured,  for  it 
is  open  to  the  architect  to  suggest  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner  by  his  plan  of  the 
house,  the  general  laying  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  site  which  most  nearly  concerns  the 
architecture.  The  author  illustrated  this  point 
by  reference  to  two  alternative  sets  of  plans 
arranged  for  the  same  site,  it  being  shown  that 
the  approved  plan,  with  a little  help  from  the 
elevations,  had  determined  the  larger  part  of 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  house. 
Other  actual  examples  were  cited,  and  the  plan 
and  general  arrangements  described  by  the 
author,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  make  the  happy 
combination  of  house  and  garden  impossible. 

Seldom  when  a plan  of  a country  house 
is  given  do  we  find  any  indication  of  the 
compass  points  thereon.  This  consideration 
deserves  more  importance  than  it  receive®  Its 
absence  suggests  the  idea  that  convenience  and 


skilful  planning  is  everything,  and  aspect 

secondary  or  nothing. 

The  author  brought  the  several  considera- 
tions dealt  with  in  his  paper  to  a head  by 
describing  his  plan  and  treatment  of  gardens 
on  the  top  of  Flagstaff  Hill,  Colwyn  Bay— a site 
including  within  its  twenty  acres  almost  every 
difficulty  with  which  the  garden-maker  could 
have  to  deal.  The  site  commands  an  extensive 
panorama  of  sea  and  landscape  scenery,  and 
the  proprietor  wished  the  house  so  placed  and 
planned  that  he  should  not  only  obtain  the  best 
views  from  each  room,  but  also  that  he 
should  have  the  best  aspect  (a  great  difficulty 
considering  the  direction  of  views),  ensuring 
the  rooms  being  as  sunny  as  possible  and 
securely  protected  from  the  wind,  and  be 
able  to  find  a sheltered  walk  on  which 
to  promenade  from  whichever  direction  it 
might  blow.  The  author  exhibited  plans 
showing  how  the  first  conditions  were 
met,  all  the  entertaining  rooms  excepting  the 
morning-room,  which  only  obtains  the  morn- 
ing sun  for  a very  short  time,  and  the  billiard- 
room,  on  which  the  sun  falls  a little  after  mid- 
day, complying.  The  condition  as  to  protec- 
tion from  the  wind  was  the  most  difficult  to 
meet.  The  two  prevailing  winds  are  from 
slightly  south  to  west  and  east  to  north.  The 
stables,  lodges,  cowsheds,  and  kitchen  wing 
made  an  ample  protection  from  the  first,  but 
the  second  could  only  be  partially  guarded 
against.  The  curved  drive  was  well  protected, 
the  ground  between  the  walk  and  the  kitchen 
garden  having  been  raised  14  ft.  or  15  ft.,  and 
planted  with  maritime  pines,  Scotch  firs,  and 
evergreen  oaks.  The  latter  will  in  years  to 
come  give  the  best  possible  protection,  without 
growing  so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from 
the  house.  In  its  original  state  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  shelter,  but  the  author’s 
treatment  resulted  in  a garden  as  sheltered  as 
it  was  sunny,  and  as  shady  as  any  in  the 
valley  below. 

In  the  next  plan  the  main  and  lower  terrace 
and  fountain  garden  came  naturally  in  front  of 
the  entertaining  rooms,  and  the  tennis  lawn  on 
the  west ; the  kitchen  garden,  generally  the 
most  perfect  part  of  all,  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  terrace.  There  within 
the  high  walls  could  be  found  shelter  from  the 
winds  ; here  one  could  pluck  the  earliest 
flower  and  the  last  rose  of  summer,  the  most 
delicious  strawberry  and  the  most  luscious 
plum. 

A country  house  and  garden  is  impossible 
without  an  orchard  ; one  cannot  think  of  an 
orchard  without  realising  how  beauty  waits 
on  use.  Preferably  its  position  should  be  near 
the  kitchen  garden.  Plant  regularly  in  straight 
rows  ; do  not  mix  cherries  and  apples,  pears 
and  plums  too  much,  but  try  to  obtain  effect  by 
grouping  each  together.  The  orchard,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Away  in  the  hollow  is  the  lake,  margined  with 
water  - hawthorn  and  water  - lilies.  On  its 
banks  are  knolls  of  oak  and  masses  of  rhodo- 
dendron, interspersed  with  wild  gardens  and 
glades  of  grass. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  observed  that  he 
had  referred  specially  to  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  landscape  school ; there  was  work  in 
plenty  for  both  ; the  help  of  both  was  needed. 
If  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  some  of  the 
prejudices  called  schools,  and  devote  our 
energies  to  earnest  and  unstinting  study,  and 
apply  that  study  to  the  perfection  of  our  craft, 
and  if  we  could  allow  our  professional  jealousies 
to  give  place  to  a spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
we  might  yet  do  something  to  advance  the 
peaceful  arts  of  our  country. 


Mr.  Milner,  in  proposing  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  looking  through  the 
paper  that  afternoon,  and  he  must  congratu- 
late Mr.  Mawson  on  the  goodness  of  his 
opinion  on  landscape  gardening,  He  agreed 
that  architects  and  garden  designers  should 
work  together  in  harmony,  but  he  would  add 
that  the  architect  should  have  the  prevailing 
view  with  respect  to  the  treatment  next  to  the 
house,  so  that  he  might  be  assured  that  that 
part  might  have  a continuation  of  the  character 
of  it.  The  architect  should  have  the  plan  of 
the  whole  laying  out  submitted  to  him.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  garden  designer 
should  be  able  to  realise  his  picture  finished. 
In  passing  he  would  advise  architects  to  give 
their  houses  more  base.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Mawson  as  to  working  up  to  a house, 
but  away  from  it. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 

said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  very 
much  interest.  It  had  been  their  fortune  in 
listening  to  papers  by  gentlemen  not  members 
of  their  own  profession  to  be  hauled  somewhat 
over  the  coals,  and  they  had  been  hauled  some- 
what that  night.  He  must  say  that  in  the 
designing  of  a house  it  had  never  been  his 
failing,  and  he  knew  of  no  architect  of  any 
repute  whatever  who  would  fail  first  of  all  to 
consider  the  points  of  the  compass  in  designing 
a house.  He  did  not  think  that  any  architect 
of  any  capacity  whatever  would  forget  the 
points  of  the  compass  in  designing  a 
country  house.  But  he  had  had  the 
difficulty  forced  upon  him  with  regard  to 
designing  gardens  which  Mr.  Mawson  had 
raised  that  night,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  on  his  part,  and  probably  on  the  part  of 
every  architect  who  had  designed  a country 
house,  the  difficulty  had  not  emanated  from 
the  architect,  but  from  the  gardener  who  had 
been  called  in  to  advise  with  regard  to  laying 
out  the  garden.  He  thought  that  any  architect 
who  designed  a house  was  most  wishful  not 
only  that  the  best  points  of  his  house  should 
be  emphasised  and  viewed  from  the  gardens, 
but  that  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  house  should  be  led  up  to  by  the 
foreground.  Therefore,  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Mawson  had  made  rather  an  uncalled  for 
charge  — a charge  which  had  been  made 
against  them  by  gentlemen  connected  with 
other  arts  besides  that  of  gardening.  There 
was  one  little  point  he  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Mawson  had  spoken  out  that  night,  and  they 
had  heard  what  he  said,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  members  present  rarely  heard  the 
papers  which  were  read  from  the  desk.  He 
did  not  know  whether  that  could  be  remedied. 
He  had  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
paper,  more  especially  as  in  a house  which  he 
had  designed  near  Liverpool  the  question  of 
the  garden  came  in.  The  house  was  situated 
in  what  they  might  call  a rustic  position,  and 
one  would  suppose  that  the  best  treatment 
would  be  what  they  called  formal  gardens,  but 
over  and  beyond  the  site  of  the  house  there 
was  a far  distant  view  of  the  Welsh  Hills,  and 
the  proprietor  pointed  out  to  him  that  a formal 
garden  was  quite  unsuited  for  the  position,  and 
that  instead  of  the  garden  being  a formal 
garden  which  would  be  a sort  of  complement 
to  the  house,  it  ought  to  be  a foreground  one 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  he  insisted 
on  having  rockeries  and  other  things  laid  up 
to  this  far  distant  view  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  landscape 
garden  was  the  proper  thing  or  the  formal 
garden.  Mr.  Mawson’s  paper  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  his  language  in  many  places  was 
beautiful,  but  he  did  not  think  it  quite  fair  to 
the  profession  to  show  plans  of  a large  and  im- 
portant house,  apparently  with  the  whole  of 
the  entertaining  rooms  facing  due  west  and 
the  kitchen  and  other  offices  facing  south.  He 
fancied  that  must  be  unique  and  was  not  a 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Mawson  would  be  likely 
to  have  to  overcome  very  often.  He  would  be 
glad  to  hear  his  advice  with  respect  to  the 
house  he  had  mentioned  as  to  whether  it 
should  have  been  a formal  garden,  or  whether 
he  would  hold  that  the  view  from  the  house 
should  have  been  considered,  and  the  garden 
made  a stepping-stone  to  the  scene  beyond. 

Mr.  Lorimer  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  paper,  and  he  entirely  endorsed 
the  view  as  to  the  great  importance  of  aspect 
in  laying  out  gardens.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  plan  given  showing  the  kitchen  and  scullery 
facing  due  south  was  by  any  means  an 
unique  example.  He  had  seen  many  houses 
where  the  architect  seemed  to  have  got  into 
his  head  the  type  of  elevations  he  wished  to  put, 
and  had  fitted  in  his  plan  to  assist  this  eleva- 
tion, and  had  made  the  kitchen  and  other 
offices  face  not  only  due  south,  but  entirely 
overlooking  the  garden.  In  his  small  experi- 
ence he  had  found  that  clients  were  generally 
very  keen  about  their  servants  not  overlooking 
the  garden.  He  thought  on  going  to  a site 
first,  the  architect  should  carefully  consider  the 
blocks  of  his  house  ; where  his  kitchen  block 
ought  to  be  situated,  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  should  look,  and  where  the  more  business 
part  of  the  house  should  face.  The  method  of 
approach  to  the  house  was  also  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  at  all  events  in  Scotland, 
where  they  had  to  nurse  every  ray  of 
sun  they  could  possibly  get,  the  ;approach  was 
always,  if  possible,  in  the  north,  and  all  their 
living  rooms  were  to  the  south  and  the  west. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  treatment  re- 
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ferred  to  by  the  last  speaker,  he  thought  that 
to  a large  extent  was  a matter  of  instinct.  He 
thought  when  the  architect  got  on  the  site  his 
instinct  told  him  more  or  less  whether  a formal 
1 treatment  or  a natural  treatment  was  the  one 
to  be  used  for  the  particular  plan,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  any  hard  and  fast  rule  could  be 
laid  down  on  that  matter.  Each  piece  of  work 
given  to  the  architect  had  to  be  looked  at  from 
i its  own  standpoint.  The  architect,  he  thought, 
also  should  consider  the  surroundings  of  the 
house — the  lay-out  of  the  house.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  architects  lived  in  towns,  and  not 
in  the  country,  and  he  thought  it  was  only  the 
architect  who  had  lived  a great  deal  in  the 
country  who  could  lay  out  a garden.  The  ideal 
: connexion  was  when  the  architect  mapped  out 
ji  the  whole  scheme,  and  then  called  in  some 
i,  sympathetic  man  like  Mr.  Mawson,  who  could 
j give  instructions  as  to  the  planting  and  that 
i kind  of  thing,  of  which  no  architect  could  pos- 
sibly have  a thorough  knowledge — he  meant  a 
, nurseryman's  knowledge. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  was  not  an 
1 expert  in  gardening,  but  he  would  like  to  say 
a word  on  the  point  of  aspect  being  everything. 
They  had  to  consider  the  site,  and  if  they  had 
a site  which,  if  the  living  rooms  faced  south, 
would  mean  looking  into  a bank,  he  thought 
the  client  would  not  thank  them.  Their  client 
might  have  a pretty  view  facing  north  which 
he  wished  to  face.  He  had  had  a client  of  that 
sort  to  deal  with,  and  had  been  obliged  to  put 
the  drawing-room  facing  north.  With  regard 
to  the  plan  shown  by  Mr.  Mawson  where  the 
entertaining  rooms  faced  the  west,  he  would 
point  out  that  in  this  case  the  sea  was  to  the 
west,  and  the  client  probably  insisted  on  having 
the  living  rooms  facing  the  sea — very  naturally, 
he  thought,  although  not  very  ideal  from  the 
aspect  point  of  view.  But  the  architect  had  no 
power.  If  the  client  insisted  on  having  the 
living  rooms  facing  the  west  it  was  just  pos- 
sible, although  it  was  not  exactly  conceivable, 
that  there  may  have  been  some  reasons  for 
putting  the  kitchens  facing  south.  It  was  not 
i ideal,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  that  the  living  rooms  must 
; face  the  south,  and  the  kitchens  must  face  the 
1 north,  and  those  sort  of  rules.  They  were  very 
1 nice,  but  when  they  came  to  meet  special  cases 
I they  had  to  treat  them  in  a special  way.  He 
i might  as  well  confess  the  whole  thing.  He  had 
a drawing-room  at  the  north  and  a kitchen  at 
the  south,  but  he  had  tried  to  prevent 
' the  sun  coming  into  the  kitchen  and  to 
get  the  sun  into  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  only  by  using  a little  ingenuity 
in  the  treatment  of  special  cases  that  they 
could  get  over  special  difficulties.  If  they  tried 
to  follow  the  law  set  out  in  texbbooks  they 
; were  very  apt  to  find  themselves  up  a tree. 
They  must  allow  the  client  to  have  his  pretty 
view  or  they  would  probably  not  get  the  job. 
Although  he  argued  in  principle  that  they  must 
get  the  sun  into  the  living  rooms,  yet  they  must 
not  necessarily  condemn  the  architect  who  put 
the  drawing-room  facing  the  sea  and  the 
kitchen  in  the  south.  Clients  were  obstinate 
people,  and  sometimes  architects  were  driven 
to  do  things  they  objected  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  would  like  to 
know  how  Mr.  Stokes  had  got  the  sun  in  the 
north  aspect.  If  he  could  only  do  that  in  some 
of  the  slums  in  London  it  would  be  a fortune  to 
him  and  a great  many  others.  He  had  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper  and  supported 
the  vote  of  thanks.  He  supposed  in  past  cen- 
turies when  those  palatial  residences  were  put 
up,  such  as  Waverley  Abbey,  it  was  the  custom 
to  poise  the  building  on  a very  large  basement, 
by  which  the  reception  rooms  got  a view  over 
a small  hillock.  Mr.  Mawson  had  given  them 
both  poetry  and  practice,  and  although  his 
example  had  been  confined  mostly,  he  took  it 
from  modern  buildings  it  would  be  most  inte- 
resting if  they  could  at  some  time  have  some 
views  of  the  old  gardens.  Mr.  Mawson  had 
mentioned  one — Haddon  Hall,  but  there  were 
others  they  could  think  of,  such  as  Hampton 
Court  and  Waverley  Abbey,  where  they  found 
the  orchard  placed  quite  close  to  the  kitchen- 
garden.  He  thought  those  old  gentlemen 
knew  pretty  well  what  were  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
every  necessity  for  a goodly  life. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Triggs  remarked  that  in  studying 
old  gardens  he  had  found  very  often  that  the 
time  of  the  house  was  quite  neglected  in  the 
garden.  With  regard  to  the  plan  shown  by 
Mr.  Mawson,  he  thought  the  lecturer’s  point 
was  that  if  the  house  had  been  put  a little 
further  back  it  would  have  enabled  a very  good 


garden  to  have  been  got  in  the  south  side 
which  they  omitted  to  put. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Mawson  in  reply  said  that  Mr.  Milner 
evidently  overlooked  one  passage  which  he 
read  very  carefully.  When  he  spoke  of  work- 
ing towards  the  house  and  from  the  house  he 
did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  that  they  should 
start  laying  out  the  garden  in  the  park  and 
finish  in  the  house,  or  start  building  their 
terraces  before  they  laid  out  the  others.  It  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  question. 
What  he  tried  to  show  was  that  in  designing 
they  should  work  from  the  larger  and  finish 
with  the  detail.  Coming  to  Mr.  Wilson’s 
remarks,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  quite  agree 
with  him  that  architects  paid  enough  attention 
to  the  aspect.  He  happened  to  live  in  the 
Lake  District,  and  he  had  given  one  example 
on  the  south  coast  which  several  speakers  had 
referred  to,  for  a particular  reason.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  views  were  to  the 
west,  but  everything  there  was  given  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  view.  Now,  he  maintained 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  have 
had  peeps  and  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  still 
retain  the  whole  of  the  aspect,  which  was  so 
desirable  in  that  case.  In  his  own  district 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  views  for  the  Wtn- 
dermere  side  were  from  the  west  or  to  the 
north.  People  building  said  they  must  have 
these  views,  and  that  they  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  aspect.  Where  it  was  the 
intention  to  occupy  the  house  for  only  three 
months  of  the  year,  June,  July,  and  August,  he 
thought  that  was  a quite  right  and  proper  view 
to  take,  but  when  they  had  to  live  in  the  house 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  months,  he  thought  it 
was  a wrong  one.  In  no  case  had  he  referred 
to  the  architect’s  name,  and  in  all  the  cases  he 
had  referred  to,  the  matter  was  fixed  by  the 
client  and  not  by  the  architect,  but  if  he  had  to 
advise  the  client,  he  should  say  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  all  other  considerations,  aspect  was  the 
most  important.  They  could  always  get  the 
view  when  they  wanted  it,  but  if  they  built 
away  from  the  aspect  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain  it.  With  regard  to  the  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him,  he  had  purposely  kept 
clear  of  details.  He  simply  had  tried  to  take 
them  to  what  he  considered  the  source  of  in- 
spiration was,  that  their  plans  and  conceptions 
of  what  should  be,  should  be  the  outcome  of 
site  and  local  conditions  and  local  materials 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  He  hoped  he 
made  that  point  quite  clear.  He  would  try  to 
show  by  a view  of  his  own  house  and  of  a 
little  house  designed  by  Mr.  Gibson  for  his 
brother,  exactly  what  he  thought  about  the  one 
question  Mr.  Wilson  put  to  him,  viz.,  what 
would  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  if 
they  had  an  exceptionally  fine  view  from  their 
house.  [Views  of  the  houses  were  given.] 
He  thought  it  infinitely  better  to  see 
a fine  natural  landscape  over  a naturally- 
built  terrace  wall,  than  to  see  the  same 
over  a lot  of  undulations.  He  was  particularly 
interested  with  what  Mr.  Lorimer  had  to  say 
about  gardens,  and  he  had  done  so  many 
charming  gardens  that  anything  from  him  was 
of  particular  value.  Now  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
done  exactly  what  he  said  he  hoped  some  of 
them  would  do— that  was  tried  to  design  the 
gardens  round  the  house.  When  they  came 
to  consider  that  only  about  one  out  of  twenty 
gardens  laid  out  in  the  country  had  had  any 
professional  skill  extended  to  it,  surely  there 
was  plenty  for  everyone  of  them  to  do.  Refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Stokes  he  might  say  he  had  tried 
to  avoid  fixing  principles.  Of  course,  he  had 
to  give  examples,  for  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  point  he  wished  to 
make,  but  what  he  wanted  them  to  do  was  to 
go  to  the  spot  and  simply  do  what  the  local 
circumstances  suggested  they  should  do.  That 
to  his  mind  was  the  right  way  to  begin  to 
plan  the  garden. 


The  Next  Meeting. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  June  9,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  scrutineers  as  to  the  results 
of  the  annual  election  ; to  elect  candidates  for 
membership,  and  to  consider  some  alterations 
in  the  Institute  paper,  “ Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions. 


Cement  in  Russia.— The  aggregate  producing 
capacity  of  the  three  Russian  cement  factories  at 
Novorossisk  is,  according  to  a consular  report  just 
to  hand,  296,000  tons  per  annum.  The  output  last 
year,  however,  was  only  129,000  tons,  01  which 
65,000  tons  were  shipped  to  the  Far  East, 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  HORSHAM. 

The  interest  which  always  attaches  to  any  of 
Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  work,  combined  with  a real 
summer  day  at  last,  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
a large  number  of  members  to  face  the  delays 
of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  and  more  than  100  assembled  at 
Victoria  on  Saturday  at  £.30.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  nearly  4 o’clock  before  West  Horsham  was 
reached,  and  as  the  time  of  the  return  train 
was  5-55.  the  visit  resolved  itself  into  a some- 
what bewildering  rush  round  the  magnificently- 
arranged  new  school-buildings.  The  Associa- 
tion was  fortunate  in  that  both  Mr.  Webb  and 
Mr.  Bell  were  able  to  be  present,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Webb 
heard  a great  deal  that  was  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

After  a run  through  the  laundry  buildings, 
members  collected  in  the  great  hall  where  Mr. 
Webb  gave  a terse  description  of  the  aims  and 
requirements  of  the  school,  illustrated  by  the 
original  competition  block  plan  and  a smaller 
scale  plan  showing  how  slightly  the  actual 
buildings  have  varied  from  the  architects’  first 
conception.  The  old  idea  of  closed-in  quad- 
rangles was.  Mr.  Webb  explained,  entirely 
discarded  in  favour  of  a scheme  which  would 
admit  of  the  utmost  advantage  being  taken  of 
light  and  air,  and  thus  the  eight  boarding- 
houses are  strung  out  in  a flat  segment  of  a 
circle  on  either  side  of  the  great  quadrangular 
block  of  school  buildings  proper,  the  base  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  great  dining-hall  and 
head-master’s  house,  with  the  kitchen  and 
offices  behind,  and  the  sides  and  end  by  the 
science  school,  school  hall,  classrooms,  and 
chapel. 

Each  boarding  house  block  contains  two 
houses  of  fifty  boys  each,  with  the  exception 
of  the  preparatory  block  which  contains  120. 
The  total  number  of  boys  being  820. 

What  may  be  termed  the  salient  feature  of 
the  scheme  is  that  the  feeding  arrangements 
are  entirely  centralised,  and  thus  masters, 
boys,  and  servants  all  come  three  times  a day 
to  a central  point  for  meals — masters  and  boys 
to  the  great  hall  and  servants  to  other  rooms 
adjacent  to  the  kitchen.  This  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  most 
ingeniously  carried  out  by  the  architects,  and 
the  complete  separation  of  boys  and  servants 
has  been  contrived  first  by  the  admirable  plan 
of  the  dual  system  of  the  boarding  houses,  and 
secondly,  by  a subway  which  connects  the 
whole  range  of  buildings  and  which  is  used 
exclusively  by  servants,  who  thus  never  have 
occasion  to  mix  with  the  boys  at  all. 

That  this  food  centralisation  has  largely 
determined  the  plan  is  obvious,  and  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  see  if  it  will  have  the 
success  it  deserves.  The  feeding  of  900  people 
at  the  same  time  is  no  small  undertaking,  but 
the  economy  and  convenience  effected  must 
certainly  he  great,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  being  alike  for  all  will  have  many 
advantages  over  our  antiquated  Public  School 
system  of  separate,  and  in  many  cases  scattered, 
houses,  where  the  management  may  or  may 
not  be  good.  There  are,  too,  no  “sick  rooms,” 
but  directly  a boy  is  unwell  from  any  cause  he 
is  at  once  isolated,  and  sent  to  the  infirmary— a 
method  which  might  well  be  more  generally 
copied. 

The  drainage  is  disposed  of  on  the  septic 
tank  system,  the  installation  being  one  of  the 
best  and  most  perfect  hitherto  carried  out. 
The  efiluent  is  sent  through  land  sloping  away 
from  the  tanks,  and  after  being  thus  addition- 
ally purified  finds  its  way  into  the  brook 
below  the  declivity  of  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Co.  which  were  on  the  land  have  been 
retained  and  utilised,  and  more  especially  two 
old  cow  byres  of  great  extent  have  been 
adapted  for  swimming-bath  and  gymnasium 
respectively,  the  old  centre  posts  having  been 
removed  and  the  tie-beams  strengthened.  The 
gymnasium  is  not  yet  installed,  but  the  two 
swimming  baths,  88  ft.  by  25  ft.  for  the  older 
boys,  and  33  ft.  by  25  ft.  for  the  younger  ones, 
are  complete.  , r . , 

A good  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  has  . 
been  obtained  from  a well  some  480  ft.  deep, 
the  water  being  pumped  to  a reservoir  on  the 
top  of  Sharpenhurst  Hill,  where  a fortnight’s 
supply  of  300, coo  gallons  can  be  stored.  The 
water  comes  thence  by  gravitation  to  tanks 
containing  two  days’  supply. 

Lighting  is  by  electricity,  three  dynamos 
being  proyided. 
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The  heating  is  by  steam,  all  the  mains  being 
carried  along  the  subway,  but  each  block  is 
separated,  and  thus  under  easy  and  independent 
control. 

There  are  three  boilers,  two  of  which  will 
always  be  in  use.  Messrs.  Clements  Jeakes 
have  carried  out  the  heating,  which  is,  Mr. 
Webb  said,  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Webb  generously  declared  that  many 
brains  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  com- 
plete buildings,  and  said  that  each  and  all  had 
given  ready  help  and  assistance,  and  especially 
Messrs.  Longley,  of  Crawley,  the  builders;  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  the  clerk  of  works  ; Mr.  Tingley, 
the  foreman  ; Messrs.  Masey,  who  carried  out 
the  electric  lighting  ; Professor  Robinson,  the 
water ; and  Messrs.  Hellyer,  who  were 
responsible  for  all  the  plumbing  work. 

The  great  hall  is  a fine  room,  and  the  old 
associations  of  the  school  have  been  well  kept 
up  by  the  oil-paintings,  glass  coat  of  arms,  and 
the  pulpit,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
removed  to  Horsham.  The  roof  is  of  Oregon 
pine,  the  walls  being  panelled  up  to  a certain 
height,  with  plain  red  brick  above.  The  in- 
and-out  plan  of  the  side  walls  has  been  so 
treated  as  to  give  the  windows  internally  a 
great  depth  of  reveal,  which  very  much  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  solidity  and  mass  in  the 
interior.  From  the  great  hall  we  hurried 
rapidly  through  the  kitchen  to  the  art  school, 
passing  the  old  Grecian  gateway  with  its 
appropriate  motto,  “ Fear  God,  Honour  the 
King,”  which  has  been  well  worked  in  with 
the  new  work  of  the  cloisters.  The  art  school 
is  a delightful  room  with  a barrel-vaulted 
plaster  ceiling  and  well  lighted  from  the 
north.  The  science  school  fittings  were  not  yet 
fixed,  so  a cursory  glance  had  to  suffice,  and 
but  a few  moments  more  could  be  spared  to 
the  library  with  its  open  timber  roof,  Holbein 
painting,  and  a fine  mantelpiece,  the  latter 
being  the  gift  of  the  architects  to  the  school. 
A classroom  was  next  inspected,  and  then  the 
old  brick  entrance  from  Newgate-street,  which 
has  been  cut  out  in  sections  and  refixed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  school  hall,  at  the  end  of  the 
great  quad  with  the  classroom  buildings  on 
either  side.  This  hall  will  seat  1,000  people. 
The  walls  have  a panelled  dado  with  the  plain 
brick  above,  and  a fine  Oregon  pine  open- 
timber  roof.  The  old  organ  has  been  repaired 
and  refixed  here.  A gallery  at  the  north  end 
is  connected  by  means  of  bridges  with  the 
first  floor  of  the  corridors  leading  to  the  class- 
rooms, and  ample  provision  has  been  made  on 
the  ground  floor  for  the  rap'd  clearance  of  bovs 
from  the  hall.  At  the  north  end  the  old 
statues  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  have  been 
placed. 

The  chapel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  quad 
was  still  in  a very  unfinished  state,  but  will 
when  completed,  have  oak  panelling  and  an 
open  timber  roof.  The  fine  stone  reredos 
carved  by  Mr.  Frith,  and  the  large  window 
above,  designed  by  Mr.  Spence,  are  the  gifts 
of  old  Blues,  as  also  is  the  organ,  which  will 
be  a divided  one,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 


altar. 

Perhaps  as  regards  planning  the  boarding 
houses  formed  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  afternoon.  For  many  reasons  a boys’ 
boarding  house  is  not  an  easy  subject  and 
certainly  those  at  Horsham  are  worth  study 
No  single  point  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
and  they  are  models  of  economical  and 
hygienic  planning,  and  if  the  traditional 
Spartan  element  of  the  school  is  somewhat  in 
evidence,  so  much  the  better  for  the  rising 
generation.  & 

By  this  time  it  was  after  5 o’clock,  and  what 
little  time  remained  was  occupied  by  photo 
graphing  the  group  of  members  and  despatch- 
mg  the  most  excellent  and  very  welcome  tea 
so  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
After  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  Mr.  Seth-Smith,  a hasty 
dash  was  made  for  the  return  train  y 

,nS*  W?0l1  time  sPent  at  school  was  so 
inadequate  for  careful  study  that  it  i 
hard  to  give  more  than  impressions. 

want  of  funds  have  clearly  had  the  effect  nf 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  ornament,  but  in 

andenwhLSna5h0  Utf6^  nothir|g  seems  wanting, 
and  when  the  staring  effect  which  all  new 
work  seems  to  have  has  worn  off,  and  the  hard 

“erii^Xoup.°St  harm°ni0US  and 

question  of  secondary  education  is  a 
large  subject,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
at  least  as  far  as  health  and  wholesome  external 


impressions  are  concerned,  the  new  Christ’s 
Hospital  has  great  advantages  over  most  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  fearless  departure  from 
ancient  and  time-worn  custom  should  do  some- 
thing towards  a more  general  scientific  treat- 
ment of  twentieth-century  school  life. 

The  following  is  a list,  furnished  by  the 
architects,  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  buildings  : — 

The  quantities  were  prepared  and  estimates 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward. 

The  preparation  of  site,  formation  of  roads  and 
plantations,  &c.,  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Milner. 

The  electric  light  installation  and  steam  plant 
were  designed  by  Messrs.  Massey  & Allpress. 

The  deep  well  pumping  machinery,  reservoir  and 
fire  mains  were  designed  by  Professor  Robinson. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  whole  buildings 
were  Messrs.  Longley  & Co.,  of  Crawley,  Sussex. 

The  sub-contractors  were  : — For  the  hot-water 
heating,  Clements,  [cakes,  & Co.  ; laundry  fittings, 
Summerscales  & Co.  ; science  school  fittings,  the 
Bennett  Furnishing  Co.  ; chapel  seating,  Hammer 
& Co.;  internal  plumbing,  Dent  & Hellyer  ; electric 
light  wiring,  Strode  & Co.  ; electric  light  fittings, 
Strode  & Co.,  and  Elsley ; service  lifts,  W.  G.  Johnson  ; 
grates  and  mantels,  Shuffrey  & Co.  ; sundry  iron- 
work, Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.  ; glazing,  G.  Farmiloe 
& Co.  ; casements  generally,  VVenham  & Waters. 

The  sculpture  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Frith,  certain  other  portions  having  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Daymond  & Son  and  by 
Messrs.  Fagan  & Bell ; and  the  stained  glass  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Spence,  the  new  organ  to  Mr. 
Kirkland,  and  the  inlaid  altar  table  to  Messrs. 
Norman  & Burt.  Mr.  Proudfoot  has  been  the  clerk 
of  works  and  Mr.  Tingley  the  contractors’  general 
foreman  from  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

A more  lengthened  and  leisurely  visit  on 
another  day  enables  us  to  confirm  the  general 
impression  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  unfor- 
tunately hurried  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  It  would  have  been  quite  worth 
while  for  the  Association  to  have  departed  from 
its  usual  hours  and  devoted  a whole  day  to  the 
visit  by  starting  in  the  morning  instead  of  the 
afternoon  ; perhaps  those  who  arrange  the  ex- 
cursions were  not  fully  aware  what  an  extended 
range  of  buildings  they  had  to  see  ; but  there 
is  so  much  for  young  architects  to  learn  from 
a building  of  this  kind  carried  out  in  a practical 
manner.  We  may  congratulate  the  architects 
on  the  successful  completion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  groups  of  school  buildings  ever 
erected  in  this  country,  and  one  which  we 
think  justifies  the  remark  that  we  made  on  the 
first  sight  of  the  competition  plan,  that  it  started 
a new  era  in  the  planning  of  large  schools. 
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HOME  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
EXHIBITION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  is  now 
being  held  in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  The  exhibition  is  always  an  interesting 
one,  and  in  some  respects  it  shows  more  suc- 
cessful work  than  previously.  The  Compton 
School  exhibits  terra-cotta  of  very  exceptional 
merit—sundials  to  be  built  into  the  wall  ; 
bowls,  in  the  form  of  window  boxes,  for  con- 
taining plants,  daintily  modelled  with  figures 
and  conventional  foliage  ; a huge  terra-cotta 
vase,  octagonal  in  form,  each  side  made  in  a 
separate  piece,  the  whole  bound  together  with 
iron  bands,  which  form  a feature  of  the  design. 
I he  most  striking  exhibit  of  this  class  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  a group  of 
four  large  panels  in  gesso,  segmental  in  section, 
that  eventually  will  adorn  apsidal  walls  of 
the  memorial  chapel  at  Compton.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  chapel,  they  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mrs.  G.  F . Watts,  who  is  also  responsible  for 
the  colouring ; each  panel  contains  three 
figures,  life  size,  enwrapped  by  wings  of 
wondrous  colour  ; the  modelling  is  the  lowest 
relief,  with  very  sharp  contours,  and  the  deco- 
ration is  imaginative  and  allegorical  to  the  last 
degree.  Two  of  the  panels  are  the  work  ol 
students  of  the  Godaiming  Schoolof  Art  and  two 
are  by  the  Compton  village  carpenter.  The 
Haslemere  industries  maintain  their  reputation 
by  most  interesting  and  well-conceived  work  ; 
the  woollen  rugs  from  the  designs  of  Mr’ 
Godfrey  Blount  are  very  attractive,  and  should 
jj?  demand  ; every  one  has  experienced 

tfie  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  rugs  at  a 
reasonable  price.  A weaver  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  at  work  at  the  loom.  A hanging  in 
linen  applique  of  two  figures  bearing  an 
enormous  bunch  of  grapes,  and  surrounded 
and  enclosed  by  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  is  fine 


in  colour  and  admirable  in  execution.  While 
speaking  of  this  class  of  work,  we  must  men- 
tion the  tapestry  and  silk  damask  made  by  the 
cripple  girls  at  Bushey.  These  girls  are 
unable  to  earn  their  living  in  other  ways,  and 
they  are  being  taught  to  be  more  than  useful  ; 
they  are  executing  work  so  excellent  in  colour, 
design,  and  workmanship,  that  it  must  rank 
high  in  this  beautiful  art,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  it  fetches  appropriate  prices.  Most  of  the 
exhibits  are  wall  hangings  and  mats. 

Amongst  the  metal  work  a beaten  copper 
chimney-breast  decoration,  from  the  designs  of 
Captain  H.  Montgomery,  is  distinguished  by 
the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  its  design  and 
execution  ; a fine  plate  by  the  same  artist  is 
also  worthy  of  notice.  Good  beaten  metal- 
work comes  also  from  Fickleford  and  Keswick. 
There  is  no  furniture  to  be  seen  of  any  import- 
ance ; in  woodwork,  the  best  things  that  are 
done  are  in  inlay  ; a row  of  baby  girls  inlaid  on 
the  front  of  a teak  chest  is  excellent,  this  comes 
from  Escrick.  Very  clever  work  in  this 
section  comes  from  Bolton-on-Swale,  though 
the  cabinets,  &c.,  which  it  adorns  are  inferior 
in  design  and  workmanship. 

Space  wili  not  allow  us  to  mention  the 
many  other  sections  and  exhibits  of  interest  ; 
there  are  very  many  that  are  of  no  interest 
whatever,  but  we  have  preferred  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Association  than  to  find  fault  with  mis- 
taken endeavours.  We  heartily  sympathise 
with  the  objects  of  the  movement  ; its  influ- 
ence cannot  be  too  widely  felt ; to  encourage, . 
and,  where  necessary,  direct  industries  that 
might  otherwise  become  swamped  by  the 
competition  of  cheap  and  machine-manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  same  class  means  a liveli- 
hood to  some  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
to  risk  unhealthy  work  in  cities,  and  gives 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  a large  public. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AUSTRIAN  j DECORA- 
TIVE ART. 

The  exhibition  of  Austrian  art  now  open  at 
the  Prince’s  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge,  is  to 
be  welcomed,  because  it  creates  a precedent 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  followed  up 
from  time  to  time  by  similar  exhibitions  from 
other  countries. 

Decorative  art  attracts  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  this  exhibition  of  Austrian  work  is 
likely  to  be  popular  and  should  be  visited  by 
all  persons  interested  in  handicrafts.  Not 
only  does  the  exchange  of  ideas  do  good 
service,  but  the  strengthening  of  convictions  by 
which  work  is  carried  through  is  best  achieved 
by  seeing  as  many  sides  as  possible  of  an  art 
while  practising  it.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
get  rid  of  insular  prejudice  in  judging  of 
the  handicrafts  of  other  countries  ; the  familiar 
styles  and  methods  of  making  useful  things 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  from 
childhood  cling  to  the  mind.  Perhaps  in 
furniture  design  this  prejudice  is  more 
permissible  than  in  many  other  national 
characteristics.  The  English  furniture  makers 
of  the  best  periods  understood  their  business 
thoroughly,  and  their  work  is  still  the  criterion 
of  excellence  of  design  and  workmanship  ; 
immense  prices  are  being  paid  for  examples  at 
the  present  day,  not  we  believe  because  it  is  a 
fashionable  fad  to  have  old  furniture,  but 
because  a very  large  section  of  the  public  find 
it  impossible  to  buy  new  furniture  of  distinction 
or  taste.  During  the  Victorian  era  the 
tradition  amongst  furniture  makers  was  nearly 
wiped  out ; happily  there  is  a prospect  of  that 
tradition  assuming  its  proper  place,  and  with 
very  good  reason.  The  masters  of  English 
furniture  making  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  understood  very 
much  better  than  we  do  now — and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  better  than  the  continental 
masters  did — the  permanent  value  of  restraint 
in  design.  Such  a thing  as  novelty  was  not 
sought  after.  There  are  not  many  ways  of 
doing  a thing  well,  and  those  who  clung 
closest  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  ancestors 
were  the  men  who  created  the  succeeding 
styles  which  met  the  needs  of  new  generations. 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  work  at  the 
Austrian  Exhibition  is  an  honest  endeavour  to 
meet  modern  conditions  of  trade  and  public 
demand.  There  is  very  much  of  the  ‘‘art 
Nouveau  ” style  in  evidence,  and  the  best  exhibits 
show  an  uncertainty  of  design  and  purpose  that 
is  not  convincing.  The  exhibit  that  stands  first 
in  our  opinion  is  the  side  of  a room  in  Austrian 
oak,  the  central  feature  of  which  is  a fine 
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chimney  breast  treated  with  an  Ionic  order 
and  a broken  pediment.  This  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hbfler,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Joass.  Most  of  Messrs.  Hofler’s  work  is  in 
solid  Austrian  oak  treated  on  sensible  and  quiet 
lines.  A bedroom  is  shown  by  Mr.  Anton 
Pospiochil,  the  furniture  being  in  oak  veneered 
with  Austrian  ash  polished.  The  effect  is 
very  clean  and  attractive,  although  the  design 
is  unnoticeable  either  for  good  or  bad  qualities. 
The  best  complete  room  is  a drawing-room  by 
Sigmund  Jarav,  in  the  Empire  style  as  it 
existed  in  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  room  is  furnished  with  taste, 
and  Ihe  furniture  in  some  brown  wood,  ebony 
turnings  and  gilt  ornaments,  is  very  handsome. 
A smoking-room  for  a hunting  lodge  of  rather 
substantial  design,  by  Julius  and  Josef  Herr- 
mann, is  of  a distinctive  character  ; there  is  a 
feeling  of  very  big  game  about  it,  and  it  is  not 
unsuitable  for  its  purpose.  The  sculpture  and 
modelled  work  does  not  show  any  very  serious 
endeavour  beyond  that  of  attempting  to  please 
at  first  sight,  much  of  it  being  very  florid  and 
decadent  in  style.  The  Cloisonne  work  is 
interesting  and  much  more  beautiful,  the 
lustres  being  particularly  fine.  Ironwork  is 
represented  by  Julius  Endlweber,  by  excellent 
workmanship  treated  in  a somewhat  too 
naturalistic  manner. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Workmen’s  Houses,  Coleraine. — In  the 
competition  for  the  erection  of  twenty-five 
workmen’s  houses  at  Coleraine  the  first  pre- 
mium has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Maxwell 
Given,  architect,  Coleraine,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  McCormick,  of  the  same  town. 

Leigh  Infirmary. — Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  adjudicate  on  the  plans  submitted 
in  competition  for  an  infirmary  at  Leigh,  has 
made  his  award  as  follows  : No.  1 in  order  of 
merit — Design  No.  51,  Scheme  2 (Mr.  J.  C. 
Prestwich,  Leigh,  Lancashire)  ; No.  2,  Design 
No.  27  (Messrs.  Harry  W.  Pye  and  Roger  F. 
Bacon,  16,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  London)  ; 
No.  3,  Design  No.  3 (Messrs.  F,  A.  Buttery  and 
T.  B.  Birds.  Exchange-buildings,  Queen-street, 
Morley).  Fifty-two  sets  of  drawings  were 
submitted. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 
annual  meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  when  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  J.  F.  L.  Rolleston, 
M.P.,  the  retiring  President.  The  attendance 
included  Messrs.  A.  Vernon,  A.  R.  Stenning, 
G.  Langridge,  W.  E.  Horne,  W.  E.  Woolley, 
A.  Savill,  Norman  Garrard,  L.  R.  Vigers, 
T.  Blashill,  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt,  and  J.  W. 
Penfold. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  re  elected, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Drew. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Council  showed  that  the  membership  of  the 
Institution  had  maintained  its  annual  rate  of 
increase.  The  total  membership  was  now 
3,312,  as  against  3,200  last  year.  The  loss  in 
the  class  of  Fellows  by  death  or  resignation 
had  been  forty-eight,  against  which  there  had 
been  forty-seven  transfers  from  the  class  of 
Professional  Associates  and  nine  elections  to 
the  class — a net  gain  of  eight.  The  class  of 
Professional  Associates  had  been  increased  by 
155  elections,  but  against  this  must  be  set 
forty-seven  transfers  to  the  Fellowship  and 
thirty-six  deductions  on  account  of  death  or 
cessor  of  membership.  During  the  year  147 
new  students  were  enrolled,  while  sixty-three 
ceased  to  be  students  by  effluxion  of  time,  and 
fifty-six  were  elected  to  the  Professional 
Associateship.  The  total  of  3^9  candidates 
who  sat  for  the  Professional  examination  in- 
cluded thirty-nine  who  in  a previous  year  failed 
to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  their  “typical 
subject."  Of  these  re-examined  candidates, 
thirty-one  presented  themselves  in  the  “Valua- 
tion" subdivision,  of  whom  twenty -seven 
passed.  Of  the  eight  who  came  up  in  the 
“ Building  ” subdivision,  four  passed.  The 
number  of  candidates  who  this  year  obtained 
the  necessary  pass  marks  in  the  whole 
examination,  but  were  “referred  back”  in 
their  studies  in  the  “typical”  subject,  was  in 
the  “Valuation"  subdivision  fourteen,  and  in 
the  “ Building’’ subdivision  eight.  The  report 


passed  on  to  the  question  of  Scottish  examina- 
tions. It  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
examination  system  was  steadily  taking  root  in 
Scotland — a result  largely  due  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  the  local  hon. 
secretary,  and  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Scottish  Committee.  Five  candidates  pre- 
sented themseives — three  for  the  Associateship 
and  two  for  the  Fellowship  examination.  Of 
the  former,  all  passed  ; of  the  latter,  one  passed 
and  one  failed.  There  were  seven  candidates 
this  year  for  the  examinations  in  Dublin — four 
'or  the  Associateship  and  ihree  for  the  Fellow- 
ship. A>1  the  Fellowship  candidates  and  three 
of  the  Associateship  candidates  passed  their 
examination. 

The  “ Institution  ’’  prize  of  the  value  of 
15  guineas  was  awarded  to  Edmond  Meacher, 
a “Land  Agency"  candidate  in  Division  II., 
who  headed  the  list  with  738  marks  out  of  a 
possible  1,000.  The  “ Special  ” prize  of  the 
value  of  10  guineas  was  gained  by  Bertram 
Alfred  Boyton,  a candidate  in  the  “ Valua- 
tion ” subdivision,  who  obtained  722  out 
of  a possible  1,000  marks.  The  “Penfold" 
gold  medal  was  won  by  Martin  Lowish 
Wheldon,  a “ Land  Agency  ’’  candidate  in 
Division  IV.,  who  headed  the  list  with 
826  out  of  1,000  marks,  to  whom  was  also 
awarded  the  “ Crawter  ’’  prize  for  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  of  valuation.  The  “ Pen- 
fold ” silver  medal,  as  well  as  the  “Driver” 
prize  of  the  value  of  15^.,  was  awarded  to  John 
Turner  Clough  Hazledine,  who  in  the  “ Land 
Agency”  sub-division  obtained  the  highest 
proportionate  number  of  marks  among  both 
classes  of  candidates  for  the  Professional  Asso- 
ciateship. The  “ Beadel  ’’  prize,  offered  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  was  awarded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  “Agriculture”  to 
\rlhur  Ward  Ashten.  The  “Preliminary” 
prize,  awarded  to  the  candidate  passing  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  the  Studentship  examina- 
tion, was  won  by  Alfred  Armstrong  Hart,  who 
obtained  454  marks  out  of  a possible  500.  The 
Daniel  Watney  prize  of  10/.  was  awarded  in 
connexion  with  the  Special  Certificate  exami- 
nation in  Forestry  to  Thomas  Hood  (Fellow), 
of  Halstead. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  charter  and 
by-laws,  the  report  contained  the  following  : — 

“ In  November  last  the  Council  received  a 
memorial,  signed  by  a large  number  of  mem- 
bers, urging  the  desirability  of  introducing 
some  more  distinctive  title  than  the  letters 
F.S.I.5  authorised  by  the  charter,  and  also 
pressing  upon  their  attention  the  advisability 
of  seeking  further  disciplinary  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  certain  irregularities 
tending  to  bring  the  profession  into  discredit. 
The  Council  were  not  altogether  unprepared 
to  move  in  the  direction  suggested,  but  their 
contemplated  action  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  representations  referred  to,  emanating 
spontaneously  from  the  members  themselves. 
These  proposals,  having  been  put  into  proper 
form  and  circulated  among  the  members, 
were  submitted  to  a general  meeting  held 
on  Monday,  April  14,  and  approved.  A 
second  general  meeting  for  confirming  the 
resolutions  was  held  on  Monday,  April  28,  but 
in  deference  to  a suggestion  that  there  was  a 
want  of  complete  unanimity  among  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  adoption  of  the  title  ‘ Chartered 
Surveyor,’  the  Council  determined  to  take 
steps  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers generally  before  deciding  whether  this 
particular  resolution  should  be  submitted  for 
formal  confirmation.  The  other  resolutions, 
dealing  with  matters  of  professional  discipline, 
were  confirmed  by  the  meeting,  and  will  be 
forwarded  for  approval  to  his  Majesty  s Privy 
Council  as  soon  as  a decision  has  been  come  to 
with  reference  to  the  resolutions  held  in  tem- 
porary abeyance.” 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  had  abandoned  their 
attempt  to  exact  legacy  duty  on  the  fees  ot 
surveyors  authorised  by  will  to  act  in  con- 
nexion with  the  administration  of  the  estates  o 
deceased  persons,  and  the  Council  asked  tnem- 
bers  of  the  Institution  to  note  that  m future 
they  would  be  relieved  from  any  such  utility. 

The  Council  added  that  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  library  had  been  made  by  *he 
purchase  of  a number  of  works,  many  of  which 
were  acquired  at  the  suggestion  of  members. 

The  library  had  further  received  a very 
valuable  addition  in  the  form  of  a bequest  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who 
directed  that  his  large  collection  of  books 
should  be  distributed  between  the  professiona 
societies  with  which  he  was  connected.  Many 


of  the  vo  umes  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Institution  are  of  great  value,  and  some  of 
them  of  extreme  rarity.  Tne  library  was  open 
during  the  session  on  in  evenings,  from 
October  1,  1901,  to  March  31,  1902.  The  total 
number  of  attendances  was  157,  making  an 
average  of  1-4  per  night,  as  compared  with  2-5 
per  night  in  the  previous  session.  There  were 
twenty-eight  evenings  on  which  no  reader 
presented  himself,  thirty-eight  on  which  one 
attended,  twenty-four  when  tw  1 attended,  and 
sixteen  on  which  three  attended.  The  total 
number  of  individual  members  using  the 
library  during  these  evenings  was  sixty-four 
(is  compared  with  seventy-two  last  session),  of 
whom  forty-two  attended  once  only.  In  view 
of  these  results,  the  Council  are  considering 
whether  the  arrangement  should  be  continued. 

The  surplus  income  which  the  Council  have 
secured  by  careful  administration  of  the 
finances  has  enabled  them  to  do  something  to 
further  objects  of  a more  or  less  puolic 
character  identified  with  the  interests  of  sur- 
veyors. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  an 
attempt  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  law  as 
to  easements  of  light  by  the  introduction  into 
Parliament  during  the  present  Session  of  a 
Bill  prepared,  in  collaboration,  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institution  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  The  main  object  of 
the  Bill  is  to  do  away  with,  or  greatly  restrict, 
the  powers  of  dominant  owners  under  the 
present  law  to  acquire  rights  over  servient 
tenements,  which  amount  in  some  cases 
to  a confiscation  of  valuable  interests, 
and  which  in  crowded  districts  may  in 
future  seriously  hamper  owners  of  pro- 
perly in  the  development  of  their  estates. 
With  the  same  object  in  view  the  Council  have 
undertaken  to  make  a specific  contribution  to 
the  costs  of  carrying  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  Colls  v.  The  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores,  Ltd.  This  case  is  a typical 
instance  of  the  hardship  under  which  the  ser- 
vient owner  at  present  labours,  and  which, 
unless  modified  by  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  is  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  injury  to 
property  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
matter  in  which  the  Council  have  taken  action 
is  the  question  of  the  legality  of  agreements, 
under  hand  only,  when  drawn  up  by  surveyors 
and  land  agents,  in  connexion  with  short 


jnancies. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  A. 
;ing  observed  that  it.brought  before  the  mem- 
ers  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  Insti- 
ltion,  which,  he  trusted,  would  continue  to 
ain  ground.  He  urged  all  members  to  do 
rhat  they  could  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  A.  Gordon  seconded  the  motion,  which 
ras  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hudson,  seconded  by 
Ir.  R.  Parry,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
) the  auditors,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Newmarch  and 
:.  B.  Hall,  for  their  preparation  of  the  accounts 
r'hich  had  met  with  so  much  satisfaction  at 
ie  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Harston,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
ie  President  of  the  Council,  the  Yice-Presi- 
ent,  and  members,  eulogised  the  services  of 
ir  J.  Rolleston,  who,  he  said,  had  acquitted 
imself  admirably  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
f the  Institution,  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
rork  his  special  knowledge  as  a member  of 
arliament.  They  had  gone  through  a year 
f exceptional  importance,  and  their  interests 
ad  been  thoroughly  well  looked  after  by  Sir 
Rolleston  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
louncil.  ..  ... 

Mr.  H.  T.  S coble  seconded  the  motion,  which 
as  carried  by  acclamation. 

Responding,  Sir  J.  Rolleston  assured  the 
leeting  that  the  labours  of  the  Council  during 
ie  year  had  not  been  small,  and  that  the  most 
areful  consideration  had  been  given  to  all 
latters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Institution, 
t had  been  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  occupy 
ie  honourable  position  of  President,  and 
1 though  he  was  about  to  give  way  to  a 
uccessor,  he  would  not  cease  to  take  an  active 
Merest  in  the  work  of  the  Institution. 

Mr  Vernon  (vice-president)  also  replied. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the 
on  secretary  (Mr.  Penford)  and  the  secretary 
Mr!  Rogers),  who  acknowledged  the  com- 

'"'Mr  "Howard  Chatfeild  Clark  having  proposed 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  (Sir 
Rolleston),  that  gentleman  proceeded  to 
nvest  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  with  the 
■b-iin  of  office,  remarking,  in  doing  so,  that  he 
iad  brought  great  ability  to  bear  upon  them 
liscussions,  and  he  congratulated  the  Institution 
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in  securing  his  services  as  President  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Vernon,  in  taking  the  chair,  was  loudly 
cheered.  The  Institution,  he  observed,  had 
steadily  risen  in  power  and  position,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  numbers  ; but  they  must  always 
remember  that  a society,  like  an  empire,  was 
not  only  to  be  made,  but  maintained.  He 
counselled  them  to  pull  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  Institution,  for  which  he 
predicted  a magnificent  future.  He  would 
do  his  best  during  his  year  of  office,  and  he 
felt  sure  he  would  have  the  energetic  aid  of 
the  Council. 

Before  the  proceedings  terminated,  the  re- 
tiring President  handed  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  preliminary  and  professional  examina- 
tions. 


JUustrations. 


THE  CENTRAL  HALL,  ST.  PAUL’S 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HAMMER- 
SMITH. 

SIHIS  drawing  illustrates  the  Central  Hall, 
Bp  as  it  will  be  when  completed,  of  the 
JUJ  new  school  for  girls,  which  is  being 
built  for  the  governors  of  St.  Paul’s  School  at 
Brook  Green,  Hammersmith. 

The  hall  is  80  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide,  and 
40  ft.  high.  Class  rooms  open  from  the  hall 
on  each  side  on  the  ground  floor,  and  also  from 
a gallery  on  the  first  floor.  The  wood  screens 
dividing  them  from  the  hall  will  be  glazed. 

The  roof  is  constructed  with  steel  principals 
and  purlins,  with  steel  stanchions  resting  on 
brick  piers  in  the  basement.  The  stanchions 
are  cased  in  brickwork.  The  ceiling  will  be 
formed  of  timber  secured  to  the  principals  and 
purlin?,  and  plastered,  and  will  be  painted  as 
indicated  in  the  illustration.  The  room  will  be 
panelled,  and  an  organ  will  be  built  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley  is  the  architect  of  the 
school,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hollo- 
way Bros.,  of  Victoria  Wharf,  Westminster. 
The  constructional  steel  work  has  been  sup- 
plied and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers. 
The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


rKUM  ITALIAN  MUSEUMS. 

These  two  crosses  are  very  beautif 
examples  of  their  respective  periods.  Nos. 
and  2 are  the  front  and  reverse  side  of 
Byzantine  cross  in  the  Brescia  Museum.  Tf 
reverse  shows  a crucifixion  on  a chased  ar 
modelled  plaque  which  is  a comparative: 
modern  restoration,  and  out  of  harmony  wit 
the  archaic  splendour  of  the  original.  No. 
shows  an  enamelled  miniature  from  the  low< 
part  of  the  front  about  three-quarter  full  siz 
The  whole  cross  is  studded  with  choice  cameo 
enamels,  and  precious  stones. 

Not.  4 and  5 is  a cross  in  Cremona  Cathedri 
standing  if,  we  remember  right,  about  6 ft.  c 
7 It.  high.  The  figures  on  either  side  of  th 
crucifixion  are  Bjzantine,  the  upper  part  , 
the  cross  from  the  stalk  upwards  is  thirteentl 
0f  ®leat  beautT’  delicacy,  an 
“I':  ,lhe  b?se  W modern,  a tine  piece  < 
work  of  its  kind.  The  enlarged  view  show 
the  back  of  the  thirteenth-century  portion. 


SURREY. 

This  house,  now  near  completion, 
roof  ^ Wlth  °Cal  St0ne  P,inth.  and 
The  ground-floor  ceilings,  See  . are  tr 

m The  Gh  m!?S tCr’  Mn  Geo'  Bankart. 
,TJhe  builders  of  the  house  and  stal 
Messre.  Walter  Holt  & Sons,  of  Croyc 

LhoendonhlteCt  “ Mr'  E' 


NtW  CHURCH,  LONGSDON  L 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

This  church  is  to  be  erected  n r 

bulnt8oefTar|I1ek  ‘n  SMordshire.  if 
b The  aJe?  S ,°-ne’.  with  a red  tile  roof 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Gerald  C Horsli 
drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad! 


BATTERSEA  WORKING-CLASS  HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

Design  No.  4 provides  for  three  self-con- 
tained tenements  containing  living-room,  two 
bedrooms,  scullery,  &c.,  on  each  floor,  access 
being  gained  to  each  tenant  through  a common 
porch. 

A separate  entrance  is  provided  for  the 
ground-floor  tenant,  and  an  entrance  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair  for  the  first  and  second-floor 
tenants  ; as  well  as  this  an  inner  entrance-door 
is  also  provided  in  each  case.  By  so  doing  the 
staircase  and  passage  is  cut  off  from  the  public 
thoroughfare,  insuring  a cleaner  and  more 
comfortable  dwelling. 

It  is  intended  that  a combined  dresser  and 
food  cupboard  (ventilated  through  the  external 
wall)  should  be  fitted  in  the  living-room  and  in 
the  scullery.  All  the  necessary  fittings  are  as 
previously  described. 

All  the  floors  and  partitions  will  be  constructed 
of  fireproof  materials.  Externally  the  walls 
are  intended  to  be  faced  with  stock  or  red 
bricks,  the  window-frames  painted  white,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  green  slates  ; in  this 
case  a mansard  roof  being  used  to  gain  a better 
proportion  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
roofing  it  from  the  ceiling  line  of  the  top 
story,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the 
cubic  capacity  to  a slight  extent. 

The  contents  of  the  building,  which,  of 
course,  includes  foundations  and  chimneys,  is 
23,437  cubic  ft.,  and  the  estimated  cost  comes 
to  7S1I.  Smith  & Weald. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AT  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

As  already  mentioned  in  “ Notes,”’  a special 
demonstration  of  the  new  installation  of 
electric  lighting  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was 
given  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  9 p.m.,  to 
representatives  of  the  Press,  admitted  by 
ticket. 

The  electric  current  for  the  lamps  is  supplied 
at  a pressure  of  200  volts,  partly  by  the  City 
Company  and  partly  by  the  Charing  Cross 
Company.  As  the  circuits  are  laid  in  duplicate 
throughout  the  whole  building,  even  in  the  event 
of  a complete  discontinuance  of  the  supply  by 
one  company,  only  every  alternate  lamp  would 
go  out.  The  two  main  distributing-boards  for  the 
nave  standards  and  dome  are  placed  in  a fire- 
proof recess  off  the  staircase  in  one  of  the  main 
piers  leading  to  the  Whispering  Gallery.  They 
were  designed  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  S.  Benson  & 
Co.,  and  are  of  the  Central  Station  type,  mounted 
on  heavy  slate  bases.  From  these  sub-mains 
are  run  to  various  points,  the  principal  pair 
going  to  the  large  distributing-board  in  the 
crypt,  where  the  switching  arrangements  for 
the  chancel  are  situated. 

The  problem  of  designing  the  wiring  was  a 
specially  difficult  one,  as,  owing  to  the  great 
distances,  the  cables  had  to  be  very  heavy,  a 
current  density  of  only  250  amperes  per  square 
inch  being  permissible-",  as  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  an  excessive  drop  in  the 
pressure  at  the  far  end.  The  Silvertown  Co., 
who  supplied  the  cables,  state  that  sixteen  miles 
of  wires  have  been  used,  the  copper  alone 
weighing  more  than  2.^  tons.  The  wires  are 
generally  laid  in  galvanised  iron  barrel  of  sub- 
stantial make,  and  in  a few  places  simplex 
tubing  has  been  used.  The  wiring  is  for  the 
most  part  hidden  under  the  crypt  floor,  and  is 
accessible  by  means  of  inspection-boxes  placed 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  vertical  wires  are 
carried  whenever  possible  in  the  hollow 
centres  of  the  main  piers,  which  are  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  At  present  there  are 
about  800  lamps  wired,  but  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, which  will  be  in  about  another  twelve 
months,  there  will  be  1,250. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  S.  Benson 
& Co.,  of  New  Bond-street,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  con- 
sulting architect  to  the  Cathedral,  and  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy,  the  consulting  electrical 
engineer. 

The  fittings,  which  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Clarke  and  cast  by  Messrs.  Benson,  consist  of 
six  large  pendants  of  cast  and  gilded  brass  in 
the  chon-’  hanging  from  the  vault,  which,  in 
addition  to  lighting  the  floor,  throw  a glow  on 
the  mosaics  of  the  vault  by  means  of  upturned 
lights  concealed  in  cups.  There  are  also  eight 
heavy  bronze  pendants  under  the  dome,  and 
two  others  in  the  transepts  ; four  gilt  bracket 
i!S£!Sc«*pon.the  chancel  screens:  and  a ten- 
n&nt  htling  in  the  apse,  which  also  lights  the 


Jesus  Chapel.  The  five  tall  standards  in  the 
nave  and  two  at  the  west  entrance  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Pegram 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  choir  desks  have 
been  fitted  with  standards  holding  concealed 
lights,  and  the  crypt  has  been  lighted  through- 
out with  the  handsome  old  gas  fittings  in  the 
shape  of  hanging  Roman  lamps,  which  have 
been  adapted  light. 

The  choir  aisles,  the  entrances,  the  con- 
sistory court,  the  whispering  gallery,  and 
several  other  points  in  the  church  have  yet  to 
be  lighted,  or  provided  with  their  permanent 
fittings. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Exeter  on  Saturday  last.  In  the 
absence  in  Italy  of  the  President,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Luff,  of  Devonport,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Pinn.  The  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet  showed  a very  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs.  Mr.  W.  Hitchens  was  awarded  the 
book  prize  for  measured  drawings.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Pinn,  of  Exeter,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker,  Vice-President, 
and  Messrs.  Bridgman,  J.  Crocker,  and  L. 
Tonar  new  members  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Harbottle  Reed  was  re-elected  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Mr.  O.  Railing  Hon.  Treasurer.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Septic 
Tanks  at  Bella  Isle,  where  the  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor (Mr.  Moulding)  and  the  Sanitarv 
Inspector  (Mr.  Wreford)  conducted  the  party 
over  the  works,  and  afterwards  the  new 
church  of  St.  David’s  was  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  V.  French  (the 
Vicar). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
A meeting  was  held  on  May  21,  Dr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  a fine  copy  of  a 
sixteenth-century  book  on  agriculture,  bound 
in  vellum.  It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1573, 
and  is  interesting  as  showing  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  (so-called)  “ Roman  and 
Italian  ” (not  italic)  types  used  together.  A 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley, 
hon.  editorial  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  Mr.  M.  J.  Andrew,  F.S.A.,  entitled 
“ Buried  Treasure  : Some  Traditions,  Records, 
and  Facts."  Tradition  without  truth  is  worth- 
less, and  verification  of  ancient  tradition  and 
record  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting. 
Tempted  by  a tradition,  which  must  have  sur- 
vived from  the  Bronze  Age  at  least,  the  missing 
treasure-chest  of  Buckton  Castle — an  earth- 
work following  the  natural  lines  of  the  summit 
of  that  hill  near  Mossley,  was,  in  1730,  the 
object  of  diligent  search  with  pick  and  shovel. 
The  tradition  is,  as  usual,  in  rhyme.  Although 
the  search  then  was  unsuccessful,  yet  about  a 
century  ago  accident  disclosed  some  verifica- 
tion of  the  legend,  for  in  making  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  camp  a quantity  of  gold  beads 
was  discovered  and  examined  on  the  spot  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  writer,  who  was 
much  interested  in  such  antiquities.  Two 
ancient  traditions  still  hang  over  the  old- 
world  town  of  Ribchester,  some  ninemiles  from 
Preston.  One  of  these  is  that  its  great  Roman 
camp  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Piets  or 
Scots,  and  burned  over  the  heads  of  its  defen- 
ders. Recent  excavations  have  in  a measure 
given  support  to  the  story,  for  masses  of  char- 
coal remains — in  some  cases  interspersed  with 
human  bones — were  met  with  in  all  quarters  of 
the  camp,  and  eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  Gar- 
stang  came  upon  the  granary,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  which  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  fire.  The  other  and 
better-known  tradition,  viz.,  “ It  is  written 
upon  a wall  in  Rome,  Ribchester  was  as  rich 
as  any  town  in  Christendom,”  somewhat  taxes 
our  credulity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  curious  that 
here  should  have  been  found  the  finest  speci- 
men of  its  kind  in  Roman  bronze  workman- 
ship ever  discovered  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  viz.,  the  so-called  helmet  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which,  however,  is  not  a 
helmet,  but  the  head  of  a statue  wearing  a 
helmet.  The  old  rhyming  tradition  of  Rib- 
chester’s  wealth  may  have  also  referred  to  the 
vast  treasures  of  Cuerdale  discovered  only 
about  seven  miles  from  the  town.  Here,  in 
1840,  the  remains  of  a leaden  chest  were 
discovered,  containing  some  10,000  silver 
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coins  and  about  1,000  oz.  of  silver 
ingots,  Danish  treasure,  for  the  Great 
bulk  of  them  had  been  issued  by  the  Danish 
kings  of  Northumbria.  At  Nottingham,  in 
1880,  a remarkable  discovery  of  coins  was 
made  which  is  intimately  connected  with  a 
passage  in  the  continuation  of  Florence  of 
Worcester's  chronicler,  recording  what  seems 
to  be  the  very  incident  which  explains  the  loss 
of  the  treasure.  A peculiar  feature  of  this 
Nottingham  find  is  that  all  the  coins  have 
been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  and  are 
blistered  and  cockled  by  fire.  They  were 
found  in  the  basement  of  an  old  building 
whilst  excavating  for  enlarged  cellarage,  and 
mostly  belong  to  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
The  chronicler,  after  detailing  the  sudden 
attack  upon  Nottingham  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  in  1141,  relates  that  a wealthy 
townsman  was  made  prisoner,  and  compelled 
to  give  up  his  money.  He  conducted  the 
plunderers  to  his  cellar,  and  whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  breaking  open  doors  and  locks  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  locked  them  all 
in,  and  set  fire  to  his  house.  It  is  reported 
that  thirty  men  in  the  cellar  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  discovery  of  the  “ Beanorth 
hoard,”  the  “ Tutbury  hoard,”  and  the  curious 
circumstances  relating  to  other  “ finds  ” were 
dealt  with  in  a most  interesting  manner.  The 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  Mr.  Rayson, 
and  others  joined  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
A large  party  of  the  members  of  this  Institu- 
tion recently  paid  a visit  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Works  at  Stratford  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Mr.  James 
Holden,  M.Inst.C.E.  They  were  shown  over 
the  various  departments,  the  special  features 
of  interest  being  indicated  to  them.  In  the 
locomotive  machine  shop  automatic  bolt 
machines  and  general  machinery  for  dealing 
with  locomotive  work.  Large  planing 
machines,  &c.,  were  in  operation  in  the 
erecting  shop,  where  locomotives,  both  new 
and  repaired,  were  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction ; in  this  shop  also  pneumatic  tools 
were  seen  tapping  and  drilling.  Pneumatic 
tools  were  also  at  work  in  the  boiler  shop, 
and  hydraulic  riveters  and  flanging  machines, 
together  with  general  machinery  appertaining 
to  boiler  work.  The  brass  foundry  contains  a 
pneumatic  moulding  machine,  and  in  the 
brass  finishing  shop  above  it  are  special  lathes 
for  manufacturing  brass  details  and  firebox 
stays,  &c.  The  party  also  visited  the  loco- 
motive department,  the  Westinghouse  brake 
shop,  smith  shop,  wheel  shop,  and  iron 
foundry.  In  the  carriage  department  new 
main-line  composite  carriages  and  suburban 
carriages  were  seen  in  the  process  of  widen- 
ing, so  as  to  carry  two  extra  passengers  per 
compartment.  The  saw  mills,  which  contain 
a large  variety  of  woodworking  machines, 
were  also  visited.  A visit  was  also  made  to 
the  running  sheds,  liquid  fuel  storage,  engine 
paint  shop,  and  oil  gas  works. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  — 
The  annual  Report  of  the  Committee  an- 
nounces the  election  of  twelve  new  members 
during  the  past  year,  the  total  number  of 
members  (including  sixteen  students)  being 
now  sixty-six.  In  the  course  of  the  Report  it 
is  stated  that  the  Committee  have  communi- 
cated with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  with  refer- 
ence to  the  utilisation  of  water  power,  asking 
that  the  Board  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  taking  some  steps  to  secure  the  collection  of 
data  as  to  available  water  power  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  ; also  of  the  sites  for  water 
power  which  are  not  at  present  utilised. 


Fire  Tests  with  Roofs  — The  question  of  the 
fire-resistance  of  roofing  materials  having  called  for 
considerable  attention  in  connexion  with  the  Barbi- 
can fire,  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
conducted  on  Wednesday  the  first  of  a series  of 
tests  in  which  an  ordinary  slated  roof  with  an 
ordinary  ceiling  was  tested  in  comparison  with  a 
vulcanite  roof  with  an  ordinary  ceiling.  The  test3, 
which  took  place  under  the  usual  procedure,  and 
which  were  attended  by  a large  number  of  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  public  officials,  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  District  Surveyor 
for  Camberwell,  and  extended  for  one  hour,  at  a 
temperature  commencing  with  500  deg.  fahr.,  and 
reaching  about  1,500  fahr.  The  slate  roof  coljapsed 
at  an  early  period,  whilst  the  vulcanite  roof  did  not 
allow  the  fire  to  pass  through. 
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PART  III.— PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  20. — Methods  of  Disposal. 

'EWAGE  DISPOSAL,  as  it  relates  to 

private  buildings,  does  not  necessarily 

imply  sewage  purification.  The  foul 

liquids  from  buildings  may  be  discharged  in 
their  crude  state  into  public  sewers,  or  into 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea.  Discharge  into  sewers 
is  not  always  possible.  Rivers  and  lakes  have 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  receiving 
the  discharges  from  drains,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  fresh  water  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
sewage,  and  if  it  is  not  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  little  harm  has  resulted.  The 
drainage  from  manured  lands  (dressed, 
perhaps,  with  night-soil)  is,  during  heavy 
rains,  often  fouler  than  domestic  sewage.  But 
in  a thickly-populated  country  like  modern 
England  there  is  serious  danger  in  allowing 
rivers  and  lakes  to  be  used  indiscriminately  as 
public  sewers,  and  public  opinion  is  steadily 
rising  against  the  time-honoured  practice.  In 
some  of  the  most  densely-populated  areas  the 
County  Councils  are  rigorously  applying  then- 
powers  to  prevent  river-pollution,  and  their 
example  will  probably  be  followed  in  other 
districts,  until  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage 
into  our  streams  is  almost  entirely  stopped. 
The  practice  not  only  creates  a nuisance,  but 
may  be  a source  of  great  danger  if  the  river  is 
used  for  water  supplies  ; at  the  present 
moment  there  is  nothing  but  a yard  of  sand 
between  London  and  a terrible  epidemic. 

The  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  stagnant 
ponds  and  ditches  is  more  objectionable  to  the 
senses  than  discharge  into  rivers,  and  often 
creates  nuisances,  with  which  Local  Authorities 
have  power  to  deal  under  the  Public  Health 
and  other  Acts. 

Discharge  into  the  sea  is  sometimes  a satis- 
factory method  of  disposal,  but,  if  it  is  im- 
properly carried  out,  may  create  a nuisance  on 
the  foreshore.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  adopt  some  method  of  purifica- 
tion rather  than  carry  the  drain  to  a suitable 
point  of  discharge. 

In  connexion  with  all  these  methods  of 
disposal  into  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  if  one  person  is  allowed  to  drain 
into  them,  others  may  claim  the  same  privi- 
lege, until  eventually  the  volume  of  sewage 
may  exceed  the  purifying  powers  of  the  fresh 
water,  and  an  offensive  and  dangerous  nuisance 
may  be  created.  . , , 

Another  method,  closely  akin  to  the  fore- 
going, is  that  of  discharge  into  cesspools.  If 
the  cesspools  are  watertight,  they  are  really 
underground  tanks  in  which  the  sewage  is 
stored  for  a period  and  then  removed  by 
pumping  or  other  means  and  applied  to  gar- 
dens or  agricultural  lands.  I mportant  changes 
in  the  sewage  undoubtedly  take  place  in  these 
tanks,  but  these  are  merely  a secondary  con- 
sideration. Cesspools  are  constructed  primarily 
for  convenience,  so  that  the  sewage  will  have 
to  be  removed  at  distant  intervals  and  not  con- 
tinuously, and  (in  many  cases)  so  that  the  con- 
tents can  be  used  as  liquid  manure  when 
required.  Old  cesspools,  however,  are  almost 
invariably  constructed  with  pervious  walls, 
and  if  the  soil  is  of  a gravelly  nature,  the 
sewage  may  almost  entirely  escape  by  perco- 
lation. Such  cesspools  are  seldom  or  never 
cleaned  out,  and  the  unpurified  sewage  es- 
caping from  them  often  passes  to  the  nearest 
wells  and  pollutes  the  local  water  supplies. 
Cesspools  of  this  kind  are  now  universally  con- 
demned, and  the  only  kind  which  we  shall 
consider  are  those  for  the  storage  of  sewage 

without  loss  by  percolation. 

Other  methods  of  disposal  are  designed  to 
purify  the  sewage,  either  (or  the  sole  sake  of 
purification  or  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  it  (as 
a manorial  agent)  in  the  process  of  purification. 
In  the  latter  class  may  be  placed  nearly j 
systems  of  treatment  on  land  ; in  the  formei 
chemical  treatment  and  bacteriolysis. 

The  various  methods  of  private  sewage-dis- 
posal may,  therefore,  be  summarised  as  fol- 

‘T  Discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  sewers, 

rirSStoraege  0«&eCm  watertight  cesspools 
and  ultimate  application  to  land. 

3.  Direct  utilisation  on  land. 

d.  Direct  purification.  , , ., 

The  first  method  will  not  be  further  com 
sidered.  The  second,  thud,  and  fourth  are 
merely  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the 


same  result,  namely,  purification,  although  in 
the  second  the  necessity  of  obtaining  this 
result  is  often  ignored.  None  of  the  methods 
is  conveniently  applicable  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  none,  therefore,  can  be  regarded 
as  invariably  the  best. 

Chapter  21. — Cesspools. 

In  urban  areas,  sewage  is,  as  a general  rule, 
discharged  into  public  sewers,  by  which  it  is 
conducted  to  outfall-works  belonging  to  the 
Local  Authority.  As  far  as  the  private 
individual  is  concerned,  his  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  sewage  disposal  cease  when  he 
has  made  a proper  connexion  between  the 
drains  of  his  building  and  the  public  sewer. 
Section  23  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875) 
gives  to  Local  Authorities  the  power  of  com- 
pelling the  owner  or  occupier  of  an 
existing  “house”  “to  make  a covered  drain 
or  drains  emptying  into  any  sewer  which 
the  Local  Authority  are  entitled  to  use 
and  which  is  not  more  than  100  ft. 
from  the  site  of  such  house.”  Section  25  gives 
an  Urban  Authority  similar  power  with  regard 
to  the  drainage  of  new  houses.  But  whether 
the  building  is  new  or  old,  the  owner  cannot 
be  compelled  to  make  a connexion  with  a 
sewer  which  is  beyond  the  specified  distance 
of  100  ft.  from  the  site  of  the  building  ; “ if  no 
such  means  of  drainage  are  within  the  distance, 
then  the  drain  shall  empty  into  such  covered 
cesspool,  or  other  place,  not  being  under  any 
house,”  as  the  Authority  direct.* 

In  the  absence  of  convenient  sewers,  cess- 
pools have  been  freely  used  for  the  reception 
of  sewage,  and,  although  many  urban 
authorities  have  done  their  utmost,  by  means 
of  stringent  by-laws  and  regulations,  to  do 
away  with  old  cesspools  and  to  prevent  new  ones 
being  constructed,  they  are  still  used  in  urban 
as  well  as  rural  districts.  In  some  districts — 
chiefly  those  with  gravel  sub-soils— they  are 
much  more  common  than  in  others.  Thus,  in 
Chichester,  prior  to  1895,  all  houses  were  either 
undrained  or  drained  to  cesspools  ; in  1890, 
Dr.  Bulstrode  reported— “ everywhere  cesspits 
and  cesspools  are  numerous  ; in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  of  the  gravel  upon  which 
Chichester  is  built  is  riddled  with  them.” 

Gravel  soils  have  been  so  largely  preferred 
for  cesspools  because,  by  building  the  walls 
with  open  joints,  the  contents  of  the  cesspools 
can  escape,  and  frequent  emptying  by  manual 
labour  is  unnecessary.  Dr.  Bulstrode  stated, 
in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Chichester  just  alluded  to,  “ As  regards  some 
of  the  premises  which  I visited,  the  dates,  or 
even  the  fact  of  the  last  emptying  of  the  cess- 
pool could  not  be  called  to  mind.”  Cesspools 
and  wells  were  sunk  into  the  gravel,  and  the 
underground  water,  polluted  with  sewage,  was 
pumped  for  domestic  use.  But  Chichester 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  thousands  of 
cesspools  still  in  existence  throughout  the 
country,  from  village  to  metropolis.  New 
drains  may  be  laid  and  connected  to  the  public 
sewer,  but  the  old  cesspool  may  remain,  until 
the  collapse  of  the  ground  or  floor  above  it 
leads  to  its  being  filled  up.  Many  of  these  old 
cesspools  are  constructed  under  the  floors  of 
houses,  and  others  are  in  such  close  proximity 
as  to  be  almost  equally  dangerous. 

No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  distance  which  ought  to  intervene  between 
a cesspool  and  an  inhabited  building  or  a well. 
In  the  Model  By-laws  (both  urban  and  rural) 
the  distances  are  not  stated  ; in  a prefatory 
memorandum  to  the  Rural  By-laws  it  is  said 
that  the  local  “ Council  should  themselves  in- 
sert the  distances”  in  the  by-laws  dealing 
with  cesspools,  “ having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  district.”  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has,  however,  advised  that  the 
minimum  distance  of  a cesspool  from  an 
inhabited  building  should  be  50  ft.,  and  from  a 
well  or  other  source  of  water-supply  60  ft. 
Bv“  inhabited  building”  is  meant  "a  dwell- 
ing-house or  public  building,  or  any  building 
in  which  any  person  may  be  or  may  be  in- 
tended to  be  employed  in  any  manufacture, 
trade  or  business.”  By  “ well  or  other  source 
of  water-supply”  is  meant  ‘‘any  well,  sPrinS> 
or  stream  of  water  used  or  likely  to  be  used  by 
man  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  or 
for  manufacturing  drinks  for  the  use  of  man 
Although  a distance  may  be  stated  in  the 
by-law  relating  to  the  proximity  of  cesspools 
to  wells,  the  local  authority  has  power,  if  the 
wording  of  the  Model  By-law  is  adopted,  to 
enforce  a greater  distance  under  special  cir- 

- For  the  exact  words  of  these  clauses,  and  for  the 
author’s  remarks  thereon,  see  Chapter  2. 


cumstances,  as  the  by-law  states  that  a person 
shall  not  construct  a cesspool  within  a dis- 
tance of  ...  . feet  from  any  well,  &c.,  “ or 
otherwise  in  such  a position  as  to  render  any 
such  water  liable  to  pollution.” 

The  by-laws  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  under  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  specify  a minimum  distance  of 
100  ft.  from  a cesspool  to  an  inhabited  building 
or  to  “ any  well,  spring,  or  stream  of  water  ” ; 
there  is  no  qualification  as  to  the  use  of  this 
water  by  man,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urban  and 
rural  by-laws. 

The  model  By-laws  (both  Urban  and  Rural) 
prescribe  certain  rules  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
cesspools.  With  slight  modifications  these 
rules  are  now  enforced  in  London,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  urban  districts  in  the 
provinces. 

In  the  first  place,  a cesspool  must  be  con- 
structed “ in  such  a manner  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  afford  ready  means  of  access 
...  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  such  cess- 
pool and  of  removing  the  contents  thereof,” 
and  the  position  must  be  such  that  the  contents 
can  be  removed  without  being  carried  through 
any  dwelling-house,  public  building, or  building 
in  which  any  person  may  be  employed. 

Secondly,  the  cesspool  must  not  have  “ any 
outlet  into  or  means  of  communication  with 
any  sewer  ; ” the  London  by-laws  add  “ or  any 
overflow  outlet.” 


iiiiiuiy,  ine  cesspool  must  be  constructe 
in  a substantial  manner.  The  Urban  Modi 
By-laws  specify  “ good  brickwork  in  cemen 
properly  rendered  inside  with  cement,  an 
with  a backing  of  at  least  9 in.  of  well-puddle 
clay  around  and  beneath  such  brickwork 
The  London  By-laws  state  that  the  bricl 
work  must  be  “bedded  and  grouted  i 
cement,  and  add  that  the  cesspool  “ sha 
be  perfectly  watertight”;  in  other  respec 

KV?T“,ieme?ts  are  the  same  as  in  th 
Model  by-law  just  quoted.  The  Rural  Mod. 
by-law  is  similar  to  the  Urban,  but  a backin 
of  at  least  6 in.  of  good  cement  concrete"  ma 
be  substituted  for  the  puddled  clay,  and  oth« 
mfaod?  °f  construction  may  be  adopted  pn 
2d«Lthat  suitable  material”  is  used,  an 
t?P^1  is  rendered  “impervious  t 
^ • T!le  Ah/ee  sets  of  by-laws  agree  i 
specifying  that  the  cesspool  must  be  “ arche 
or  otherwise  properly  covered  over  ” 

™fh°UoHhly’  !V6ry  cessP°o1  most  be  « provide 
with  adequate  means  of  ventilation.”  Thes 
words  are  common  to  the  three  sets  of  by-law: 
but  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  any  propose 
means  of  ventilation  must,  it  would  seem,  b 

authority?1*  by  the  surveyor  to  the  Iocs 

o(t  s.ecti?n  of  a circular  cesspot 

9 tt.  m diameter  is  shown  in  fig.  91  Th 
oundahon  is  a bed  of  cement  concrete  „ ir 
thick,  and  on .this  9-in.  brickwork  is  laid  to  forr 
the  floor.  The  walls  are  of  brickwork  14  ir 


thick,  and  the  dome  is  9 in.  thick.  The  angles 
between  the  floors  and  walls  are  rounded.  The 
clay  backing,  12  in.  thick,  is  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  dome.  The  eye  of  the  dome  is  fitted 
with  an  airtight  cover  A,  and  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  cast-iron  pipe  B,  which  should  be 
attached  to  a tree  or  post  so  as  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  at  as  high  a level  as  possible.  The 
drain  inlet  C enters  the  cesspool  above  the 
level  of  the  overflow  D,  and  is  intercepted  by 
a trap  at  E,  which  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  in  a manhole  as  shown. 

A rectangular  cesspcol  covered  with  a barrel 
vault  or  with  stone  “landings”  will  be  more 
economical  than  that  illustrated,  and  this  shape 
may  of  course  be  adopted  ; the  angles  ought 
to  be  well  rounded. 


In  London  and  some  other  urban  areas 
overflows  are  not  allowed,  and  the  contents 
must  be  periodically  emptied,  an  operation 
which  can  most  conveniently  be  performed  by 
means  of  Merryweather’s  pneumatic  cesspool- 
emptier.  In  the  country  a pump,  usually  of 
the  chain  type,  is  often  fitted  to  the  cesspool, 
so  that  the  contents  can  be  extracted  and  used 
as  liquid  manure.  Where  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  will  allow,  the  over- 
flow may  be  conveyed  in  drain-pipes 
to  the  surface,  and  utilised  for  irrigation, 
in  one  of  the  ways  to  be  hereafter  described. 
When  an  overflow  is  provided,  bends  should 
be  fitted  to  the  inlet  and  outlet  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  so  that  the  scum  which  forms 
on  the  surface  will  not  be  disturbed.  The 
cesspool  is  thus  converted  into  a septic  tank. 
It  would  probably  be  an  advantage  if  the  inlet- 
pipe  of  a cesspool  without  overflow  were 
carried  down  inside  the  cesspool  to  about  half 
the  depth. 

Where  road-detritus  enters  the  drains  a 
small  chamber  may  be  constructed  adjoining 
the  cesspool  to  retain  the  sand,  as  this  can  be 
more  easily  removed  from  the  grit-chamber 
than  from  the  deeper  cesspool. 


by  local  considerations.  In  some  distric 
they  are  emptied  by  the  Local  Authorities  ; 
stated  periods— usually  every  week  or  for 
mght— and  the  cesspool  must  be  of  sufficiei 
size  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  sewar 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  intervals.  1 
the  country,  if  the  overflow  is  properly  treate 
on  land  or  by  filtration,  the  size  of  the  ces 
pool  may  be  reduced  ; a capacity  equal  to  tw 
days  flow  will  usually  prove  sufficient  for  tf 
organic  solids  to  be  broken  up  by  the  bacter 
in  the  sewage. 

When  cesspools  are  adopted,  it  is  a goc 
“de.fS  m"ch  of  the  ™n-water  s 
possible  from  the  sewage-drains,  as  small* 
cesspooJs  will  then  suffice.  There  will  also  t 
ISIS?-  °f  back-water  in  the  drains  ; if  tf 
when  admitted>.  a.nd  a heavy  storm  occu: 
when  the  cesspool  is  nearly  full,  the  draii 
may  be  flooded  and  perhaps  damaged. 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION 

The  country  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
began  at  Cambridge  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  members 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  other  members  of 
the  Corporation  at  the  Corn  Exchange  at  ten 
o’clock,  after  which  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  At  1.15  the  Pro- 
vincial Committees  entertained  the  visiting  members 
at  luncheon  at  the  University  Arms  Hotel,  and 
during  the  afternoon  a party  was  made  up  to  visit 
various  colleges  and  other  University  buildings. 
Other  excursions  were  made  during  the  visit. 

After  the  reception,  the  President-elect  (Mr.  A. 
Vernon,  of  High  Wycombe)  took  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Jonas,  of  Cambridge,  read  the  first  paper, 
which  was  on  “ Cambridge.”  He  stated  that, 
although  an  ancient  capital  town,  Cambridge  did 
not  compare  in  point  of  size  or  population  with 
many  towns  and  industrial  centres  ; its  charac- 
teristics were  those  of  an  agricultural  town,  resi- 
dential, and  above  all,  educational.  Having  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  town,  and  alluded  to  the 
system  of  education  apart  from  the  University,  the 
paper  went  on  to  deal  with  matters  of  history  con- 
nected with  the  town,  dating  from  Saxon  times  when 
it  was  called  Grantanbrycge  and  was  defended 
by  a castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Cam, 
constructed  as  a defence  against  the  Danes,  by 
whom  Cambridge  was  sacked  more  than  once.  In 
the  year  1086  there  were  400  houses  in  Cambridge, 
and  in  1901  the  number  of  houses  and  shops  was 
8,701,  the  town  having  about  doubled  itself  in  size 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Cambridge  obtained  a royal  charter,  by  which  the 
town  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  at  Fee  Farm,  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  tolls  of  town  and 
river  for  a fixed  rent  of  45/.  Other  charters  were 
granted  in  subsequent  reigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  It  was  not  until  the  thiiteenth  century  that,  in 
the  history  of  Cambridge,  the  University  was  first 
heard  of. 

The  next  section  of  the  paper  was  descriptive  of 
areas,  &c.,  the  present  area  being  3,27s  acres. 
Among  other  things,  the  paper  stated  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  them  by  enclosing  portions  of 
the  parishes  of  ChestertoD,  Cherryhinton,  and  Grant- 
chester,  with  the  hamlet  of  Newnham.  This  altera- 
tion of  boundary,  which  must  take  place  within  the 
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i:xt  few  years,  should  increase  the  area  of  the  borough 

7 about  4,300  acres,  and  the  rateable  value  by 
(1,000/.  As  a municipal  institution,  the  Corpora- 
on  of  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  England, 
»e  appointment  of  mayor  dating  back  to  1207.  The 
esent  income  of  the  Corporation  from  rents  of 
'wn  properties  amounts  to  2,200/.  a year,  and  from 
ills,  &c.,  to  about  2,500/.  With  regard  to  public 
salth  and  sanitation,  it  was  stated  that  in  the 
xteenth  century  the  accumulation  of  iilth  in  the 
:reets,  the  housing  in  the  town  of  cows,  horses, 
ittle,  and  swine,  and  the  habit  of  turning  them  out 
'to  the  streets  in  the  morning,  resulted  in  plague 
nd  sickness,  in  1546.  At  the  present  time 
ambridge  held  a high  reputation  as  one  of 
le  most  healthy  towns  in  England.  A new 
pwerage  system  on  the  precipitation  and  irrigation 
:irinciple  has  just  been  completed  at  a cost  of  about 
58,ooo/.  After  speaking  of  street  paving  and 
ghting,  the  paper  went  on  to  say  that  after  the 
lague  in  1564,  Dr.  Perne,  Master  of  Peterhome, 
roposed  that  a fresh  supply  of  drinking  water 
nould  be  brought  into  the  town  from  the  streams 
unning  from  the  springs  at  nine  wells  in  the  parish 
if  Great  Shelford.  The  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
bint  expense  of  the  town  and  University  in  1610, 
mder  a scheme  by  Edward  Wright  of  Caius  College, 
#ho  also  planned  the  New  River.  The  present  water 
apply  is  excellent.  With  reference  to  the  roads  of 
Cambridge,  which  had  always  been  famous,  there 
/as  one  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  a portion  of  the 
pambridge  to  London  turnpike  road,  as  far  as  Bark- 
Jay,  was  marked  out  with  milestones  in  1729,  these 
eing  the  first  milestones  put  up  in  England  since 
toman  days,  the  cost  being  defrayed  from  a fund 
:ft  by  a Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  for  the  purpose, 
he  next  matter  the  paper  dealt  with  was  street 
mprovements,  and  after  that  the  writer  turned  his 
ittention  to  open  spaces  and  charities. 

I The  latter  part  of  the  communication  was 
jevoted  to  matters  in  connexion  with  the  colleges, 
'he  origin  of  the  colleges,  it  stated,  was  interesting 
nd  much  misunderstood,  the  general  impression 
eing  that  the  University  was  responsible  for  the 
Ixistence  of  the  town,  but  that  was  not  so.  The 
Jniversity  in  the  Middle  Age3  was  a corporation  of 
earned  men,  established  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
3g.  They  did  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
eeding  and  lodging  of  the  students  ; and  the  only 
luildings  originally  required  were  places  for 
lolding  meetings,  schools,  and  lecture-rooms, 
'he  individual  colleges  had  come  in  existence 
Irincipally  by  private  endowment.  From  a 
lirveyor's  point  of  view  the  importance 
'f  Cambridge  Colleges  lay  in  their  being  large 
bnded  proprietors.  The  total  income  of  the 
University  and  Colleges  from  real  estate,  exclusive 
If  funds,  was  returned  by  the  University  Com- 
mission in  1873  at  246,288/.,  but  at  the  present  it 
vas,  owing  to  agricultural  depression,  somewhat 
hort  of  that  amount.  On  the  whole  the  prosperity 
if  the  town  and  surrounding  district  was  in  a 
atisfactory  state,  and  there  was  a much  greater 
lemand  not  only  for  houses  but  for  farms  in  the 
listricts  surrounding  Cambridge  than  could  easily 
:e  satisfied. 

Two  other  papers  were  also  read,  one  by  Mr.  J. 
ooke  Corbett,  on  “ The  Economic  Theory  of 
ent,”  and  the  other  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowper  Coles  on 
f Sporting  Rights.” 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Benjamin-Constant. — This  eminent  French 
painter  died  on  Monday  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
even  ; not  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him, 
tnd  were  aware  of  the  malady  under  which  he  had 
Been  suffering  for  some  months,  and  from  which  he 
lad  himself  no  expectation  of  recovering.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1S45,  and  after  having  been  recog- 
nised at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  as  one  of  the 
Severest  pupils  of  Cabanel,  he  made  his  debut  at 
he  Salon  in  1869  by  a large  picture  of  Hamlet  and 
he  King,  illustrating  Act  III.  scene  3 of  the  play.  Since 
ihis  first  picture,  which  attracted  great  attention,  he 
ias  exhibited  every  year,  without  a break,  a series  of 
pictures,  often  rather  sensational  in  character, 
.Iways  more  or  less  remarkable  and  which  obtained 
or  him  many  honorary  awards — medal  of  the 
hird  class  in  1875;  medal  of  the  second  class  in 
876  ; the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1878  ; the  rank  of 
! Officier  ” in  1884  ; the  membership  of  the  Institut 
111893;  the  “ medaille  d’honneur”  in  1896;  and 
he  Grand  Prix  in  painting  in  the  1900  Exhibition, 
’opular  appreciation  could  not  but  follow  the 
rorks  of  a painter  whose  Moorish  pictures, 
rilliant  in  rich  and  glancing  colour,  showed  also 
uch  startling  and  intense  effects  of  lighting. 
»mong  these  remarkable  efforts  may  be  named 
Les  Prisonniers  Marocains”  ; “La  Soif";  “ Le 
farem  Marocain  ” ; “ Le  Soir  sur  les  Terrasses  ” ; 
Les  Favorites  de  l’Emir  ” ; “ Les  Derniers 

lebelles  ” (in  the  Luxembourg)  ; “ Les  Cherifas  ” ; 
Judith  ” ; “ La  Justice  du  Cherif  ” ; “ Herodiade  ” ; 
Mahomet  II.,”  a colossal  work  exhibited  in  the 
reat  exhibition  of  1878,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
oulouse  : “ L’Acad^mie  de  Paris,”  the  large  deco- 
itive  painting  for  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  illus- 
■ated  in-  the  Builder ; “ Paris  Conviant  le  Monde  a 
i3  Fetes,  ’ forming  the  central  ceiling  picture  in  the 
alle  des  Fetes  of  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Yille  ; &c.,  &c. 
s a portrait  painter  Benjamin  - Constant  had 
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a great  and  well -merited  reputation.  Among 
n;s  best  portraits  were  those  of  the  Due 
dAumale,  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  that  of  his  own 
son,  whose  premature  death  was  to  a great  extent 
the  cause  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  artist’s  health. 
Benjamin-Constant  was  a man  of  wide  general 
culture,  with  a general  interest  in  art  and  literature, 
a bright  and  spirited  manner  in  conversation,  a man 
whose  society  was  generally  liked,  especially  among 
ms  juniors,  to  whom  he  was  always  kindly  and 
generous.  As  a painter  there  was  no  doubt  an 
element  of  sensationalism  in  his  art,  but  it  was  a 
sensationalism  of  so  powerful  and  picturesque  a 
type  that  one  could  hardly  judge  it  in  a spirit  of  cold 
criticism.  Some  of  his  larger  paintings  of  Oriental 
interiors  are  permeated  by  an  intensity  and  brilliance 
of  colour  which  seemed  to  place  them  quite  apart 
from  the  spirit  of  western  art  in  general.  In  his 
sumptuous  portraits  of  ladies  one  was  rather  apt  to 
feel  that  costume  was  the  principal  element  and  the 
countenance  the  least  successful  part  of  the  picture. 
But  if  not  exactly  a great  artist  he  was,  taken  all 
round,  a most  remarkable  and  almost  phenomenal 
painter,  as  well  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  effects  as  in 
the  remarkable  extent  and  variety  of  the  work 
which  he  accomplished. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Institute,  St.  James’s-street,  S \V.— On  the  site 
of  the  house  No.  55,  at  the  corner  (south)  of  Bennet- 
street,  now  being  pulled  down,  will  be  built  new 
premises  for  the  American  Dental  Institute,  from 
plans  and  designs  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  William  Reason,  of  Rosebery- 
aveDue,  Clerkenwell. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bermondsey.  — We  learn 
that  measures  are  about  to  be  taken  for  carrying 
out  some  necessary  repairs  of  the  fabric,  which  is 
greatly  damaged  through  dampness  and  other 
causes.  The  church  was  built  in  Kipling-street,  for 
750  sittings,  in  18478,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
after  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Sandars  Teulon. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  South  Croydon.— 
Mr.  F.  A.  Walters  has  been  appointed  architect  of 
a new  church  that  is  to  be  built  in  South  Croydon, 
in  terms  of  a gift  that  has  been  made  by  an 
anonymous  benefactor  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  for  the  erection  of  three 
churches  in  Stockwell,  Croydon,  and  South  Ber- 
mondsey respectively. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Muswell  Hill.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  above  building  was  laid  on 
May  23.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular period  of  Gothic  architecture,  freely  treated. 
Externally  the  building  will  be  faced  with  whole 
white  Hints,  the  dressings  being  of  red  terra  cotta 
work.  A tower,  terminating  in  a spirelet,  will  form 
a prominent  feature  at  the  angle  of  the  block,  the 
site  being  at  the  corner  of  two  roads.  The  plan 
approximates  in  form  to  a Greek  cross.  The  ceiling 
internally  is  to  be  vaulted,  the  large  central  vault 
being  carried  up  higher  than  the  others  for  effect 
and  better  ventilation.  Electric  lighting  will  be 
introduced,  and  low-pressure  hot  water  heating  ap- 
paratus. The  seating  accommodation  is  : — On 
ground  floor,  615  ; in  choir,  34  ; in  end  gallery,  Si. 
The  contract  is  let  to  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co., 
Wandsworth.  The  architects,  whose  designs  were 
accepted  in  a recent  competition,  are  Messrs.  George 
Baines  and  R Palmer  Baines,  of  London. 

Training  College,  Limerick. — With  reference 
to  our  short  paragraph  (p.  525,  ante)  announcing 
that  a training  college  for  girls  had  been  erected  in 
Limerick,  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  further  par- 
ticulars. The  building  faces  South  Circular-road. 
The  main  entrance  is  approached  by  massive 
granite  steps,  14  ft.  wide,  the  retaining  walls  being 
capped  with  heavy  cut  stone.  The  whole  of  the 
building  is  faced  with  compo  cement.  It  has  lime- 
stone plinths,  relieved  with  moulded  limestone 
strings.  The  pilasters  of  the  main  entrance  are  of 
granite,  elaborately  carved,  while  on  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  is  placed  a statue  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  carved  pedestals. 
The  stone  underneath  the  statue  bears  the  date 
1898.  There  are  four  entrances  to  the  basement, 
along  which  runs  a spacious  corridor,  170  ft.  long  by 
9 ft.  wide,  tesselated,  and  with  skirting  of  chocolate- 
coloured  glazed  tiling.  Situate  in  the  bay  at  the 
north  end  of  the  basement  is  the  refectory  or  dining- 
room, 56  ft.  by  25  ft.,  capable  of  affording  seating 
accommodation  to  100  students.  Behind,  are  the 
technical  kitchen  (in  which  instruction  will  be  given 
in  cooking)  and  the  technical  laundry.  On  the  same 
floor  is  a bathroom,  41  ft.  by  24  ft.  From  this  floor 
wide  stairs  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the  building  ; they 
are  of  Ballybricken  granite,  and  have  mahoghany 
balusters  supported  by  ornamental  cast-iron  railings. 
At  the  south  end  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  4S  ft.  by  24  ft.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  building  is  the  workroom,  in  which 
instruction  in  various  arts  will  be  given.  At  this 
end  a tesselated  passage  with  glass  roof  leads  to  the 
recreation  hall,  a one-storied  structure  detached 
from  the  main  building.  The  ceiling  of  this  is  of 
polished  pitch  pine  enriched  with  carvings,  and 
the  lighting  is  from  the  centre  by  means  of 
one  of  Hellwell’s  patent  lantern  lights.  The 
hall  is  74  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  at  present  is  used  as  a 
chapel,  and  in  the  glass-roofed  passage  leading 
thereto  are  constructed  the  music  rooms.  On  the 
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second  floor  at  the  north  end  is  the  lecture-room, 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  refectory,  while  at  the 
opposite  end  is  a classroom.  The  ceiling  in  this 
room  is  of  varied  shaded  pine  laid  in  herring-bone 
pattern,  with  drop  moulds  and  cornices.  The  walls 
are  of  the  same  material,  wainscotted  in  pitch  pine, 
with  moulded  capping  with  a dado  of  the  same 
material,  to  a height  of  5 ft.  The  floor  is  carried  on 
steel  joists  about  10  ft.  apart,  and  resting  on 
moulded  Portland  stone  corbels.  On  this  floor  a 
number  of  other  classrooms,  reception  rooms,  and 
offices  are  situated.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  the  dormitories,  which  are  arranged  in 
cubicles,  while  at  the  opposite  end  on  the 
same  landings  are  the  lavatories.  In  the 
centre  of  the  third  floor  there  is  a private 
oratory.  With  regard  to  the  general  fitting  up  of 
the  building,  the  main  source  of  water-supply  is 
brought  through  4-in.  pipes  from  the  lower  end  to 
the  roof,  so  that  in  the  event  of  fire  a hose  can  be 
fitted  over  the  taps.  The  building  at  present  is 
lighted  by  gas,  but  each  departmant  has  been  fitted 
up  with  electric  installation,  so  that  electricity  will 
be  used  as  soon  as  the  Corporation  are  in  a position 
to  supply  it.  Massive  ornamental  iron  gates,  with 
cut  stone  pillars,  are  to  form  the  main  external 
entrance.  The  plumbing  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Costelloe,  Waterford.  Mr.  . P.  Molloy,  of 
Limerick,  was  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  M. 
Glynn,  of  North  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  the 
builder  ; whilst  the  whole  was  designed  by  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Byrne, 
architect,  Dublin. 

Business  Premises,  Aberdeen. — New  build- 
ings, to  be  erected  in  Palmerston-road,  Aberdeen, 
by  the  Port  of  Hull  Trawl  Fisherman's  Protective 
Society,  provide  on  the  ground  floor  one  double 
shop  for  the  society  and  two  single  shops  ; the 
upper  floors  are  for  dwelling  houses.  There  is  also 
on  the  ground  floor  a large  hall  with  committee 
rooms,  clubrooms,  &c.  The  building  will  supply 
accommodation  for  recreation  in  the  large  hall  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  store  provides  the  men  with  all 
necessary  sea  clothing.  The  estimated  cost  is 
4000/.  Messrs.  Sutherland  & Pirie,  of  Aberdeen, 
are  the  architects. 

Westminster  City  Hall. — This  building  was 
formally  opened  on  Thursday.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Murray,  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Patman 
& Fotheringham.  The  exterior  shows  a handsome 
stone  front  lineable  with  the  existing  buildings  on 
either  side.  The  style  is  an  adaptation  of  English 
Renaissance.  Within  are  ample  offices,  committee- 
rooms,  and  a council-chamber  treated  in  a sober  and 
substantial  manner. 

industrial  Schools,  Glasgow. — It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Glasgow  that  next  year  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  funds  to  erect  a suitable  memorial  to  the 
late  Archbishop  Eyre.  This  memorial  will  take  the 
form  of  the  building  of  three  industrial  schools  at 
Bishopbriggs,  together  with  a chapel  for  the  same, 
the  whole  to  be  known  as  the  “ Eyre  Memorial  In- 
dustrial Schools.”  The  sum  of  40,000/.  is  now  in  the 
trustees’  hands. 

Warehouse,  Belfast. — A large  warehouse  ba3 
just  been  completed  for  Messrs.  Murphy  & Steven- 
son adjacent  to  their  existing  buildings  at  the 
junction  of  Ormeau-avenue  and  Linenhall-street, 
Belfast.  The  new  block  occupies  a site  on  Linen- 
hall-street, with  upwards  of  170  ft.  frontage,  by 
120  deep.  The  main  buildings  are  upwards  of 
50  ft.  wide,  and  are  divided  into  six  floors,  attaining 
a height  of  83  ft.  to  the  parapet.  At  each  end, 
circular  towers  are  placed,  with  flat  roofs,  about 
100  ft.  high.  At  the  rear  of  this  building,  and 
approached  by  a separate  gateway,  are  placed  a 
large  covered  despatch  yard,  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  and  dining  hall.  The  ground  floor  has  its 
principal  approach  from  Linenhall-street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block.  On  the  right  is  the  brown 
room,  and  on  the  left  are  arranged  spacious  offices, 
with  large  packing-room  and  hoist.  There  are  two 
principal  fireproof  stairs  rising  through  the  building. 
The  top  floor  is  arranged  for  a laundry  and 
smoothing  - room,  special  provision  being  made 
for  a large  supply  of  water  from  cisterns 
in  the  roof.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  with  a 
sparing  use  of  red  sandstone  ; the  latter  material 
is  used  in  large  rock-faced  blocks  to  the  level  of 
the  ground  floor  sills.  A feature  is  made  of  the 
main  entrance,  which  comprises  a wide,  arched 
doorway,  flanked  by  rusticated  pilasters,  carrying  a 
bold  cornice.  Above  this  is  a pierced  parapet  with 
blockings  terminated  in  obelisks  at  a height  of  30  ft. 
above  the  footway.  A carved  head,  representing 
a female,  indicative  of  the  staple  industry,  forms  the 
keystone,  contrasting  with  two  boldly  modelled 
lions’  heads  at  the  level  of  the  caps  of  the  pilasters. 
The  solid  walls  forming  the  porch  are  lined  with 
Irish  and  other  marbles,  as  is  also  an  octagonal 
column  in  the  offices.  Marble  mosaic  is  used  in  the 
vestibule,  and  terrazzo  pavement  in  the  passages, 
which  are  lined  with  ornamental  tiles.  The  wood- 
work in  the  offices  is  of  an  elaborate  character, 
principally  mahogany  and  teak,  polished.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Clements,  Church-lane  ; and  Messrs. 
Musgrave  & Co.  heated  the  building.  The  mosaic 
and  terrazzo  work  is  by  Messrs.  Ebner  & Co., 
London  ; Messrs.  Purdy  & Millard  executed  the 
marble  work,  and  Mr.  George  Coulter  the  painting. 
The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  W.  J.  Campbell 
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& Son,  Ravenhill-road ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie,  of  Belfast. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Cuckfield.— This  hospital 
was  opened  on  May  21.  It  is  situated  on  Deans 
Farm,  about  two  miles  from  Burgess  Hill,  on  the 
road  running  west  to  Hickstead.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  administrative  block  are  provided  the 
matron's  room,  doctor’s  room,  nurses’  dining-room, 
needle-room,  the  kitchen,  scullery,  storerooms,  and 
offices,  a wide  corridor  running  through  the  building 
from  front  to  rear.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
matron's  and  nurses’  bedrooms,  bathroom,  &c.,  and 
on  the  second,  nurses’  and  servants’  bedrooms.  A 
large  open  area  at  the  rear  of  the  administrative 
block,  crossed  by  asphalt  paths,  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  by  the  two  fever  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  on  the  north  by  the  enteric  and  diph- 
theria ward.  Each  building  is  a considerable 
distance  from  the  other.  These  wards  are  all 
ground  floor  buildings,  with  verandahs  on  one  side. 
The  east  and  west  wards  are  identical  in  size  and 
arrangement.  Each  is  designed  to  accommodate 
ten  beds,  and  is  subdivided  into  two,  the  larger 
apartment  containing  six  beds  and  the  smaller  four, 
the  nurses’  duty-room  being  placed  between  the 
two  apartment?,  with  observation  windows  looking 
into  each  apartment.  The  general  height  of  the 
wards  is  15  ft.,  the  larger  apartments  being 
36  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the  smaller  24  ft.  by  26  ft. 
The  windows  are  numerous  and  lofty.  The  walls 
are  finished  in  granite  silicon  plaster,  and  venti- 
lators are  fitted  under  and  over  each  bed.  The 
interior  paintings  throughout  the  hospital  are  of 
light  green  colour.  The  floors  are  coloured  light 
red,  done  in  papyrolith  flooring,  a German  patent 
in  which  wood  pulp  and  magnozite  play  a part. 
The  verandahs  are  paved  with  terrazzo  paving, 
an  Italian  flooring  of  cement  and  marble  chips. 
The  wards  are  warmed  with  grates  throughout,  one 
being  in  each  apartment.  In  the  nurses’  duty- 
rooms  are  kitcheners,  necessary  offices,  sinks,  &c. 
being  provided  to  each  ward.  Every  ward  is 
allotted  a couple  of  wheeled  baths,  these  being 
wheeled  from  outside  into  the  wards  when  and 
where  required.  The  north  ward,  for  enteric  and 
diphtheria  patients,  is  similar  in  design  to  the  other 
wards,  but  is  smaller,  divided  into  two  apartments 
for  two  beds  each,  with  the  nurses’  dutv-room 
between,  as  in  the  larger  fever  wards.  There  is 
telephonic  communication  between  the  entrance 
lodge  and  the  administrative  block,  and  there  is  also 
inter-communication  by  telephone  between  the 
matron's  rooms  and  the  wards.  The  artificial  light- 
ing will  be  by  oil  lamps.  To  the  east  of  the  hospital 
is  another  range  of  buildings,  called  the  laundry 
block,  which  provides  coal  stores  ; a laundry  fitted 
with  necessary  apparatus  ; a disinfecting  chamber, 
fitted  with  Dr.  Thresh’s  patent  disinfector  ; a small 
mortuary,  shed  for  ambulance,  oil  store,  &c. 
rain-water  tank  is  fitted  to  supply  the  laundry,  the 
general  water  supply  being  from  the  Burges’s  Hill 
Water  Company.  To  the  south-east  is  the  septic 
tank  and  the  land  necessary  to  deal  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  institution.  The  entrance  lodge  contains 
a hall,  liviog-room,  scullery.  &c.,  with  two  bed- 
rooms. The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  of  London, 
the  building  contractors  being  Messrs.  Norman  & 
Burt,  of  Burgess  Hill.  Mr.  Y.  C.  P.  Lewis  was 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Chapel,  Tonbridge  School,  Tonbridge. — 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  26th  inst.  con- 
secrated the  new  chapel  at  Tonbridge  School.  It  is 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones  to  seat  500 
persons.  Two  bays,  cloisters,  and  permanent 
vestries,  however,  remain  to  be  added  when  funds 
permit  ; the  total  cost  will  amount  to  between 
23,000/.  and  24,000/.  The  chapel  is  chiefly  built  of 
Kentish  sandstone.  The  roof  internally  is  con- 
structed of  pine,  which  has  been  painted  and  deco- 
rated in  a simple  scheme  of  grey,  black,  and  yellow 
by  Mr.  Louis  Davis.  The  length  of  the  completed 
building  will  be  156  ft.  internally  by  41  ft.  wide,  and 
the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  arched 
ceiling  is  58  ft. 

Church  Room,  Walton. — The  memorial  stone 
of  a new  parish  church  room  has  recently  been 
laid.  The  building  is  to  commemorate  the  rei«n  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  site  is  opposite  the  parish 
church,  at  the  junction  of  High-street  with  Cage- 
lane,  and  the  principal  architectural  features  of  the 
building  are  an  entrance  porch  facing  the  main 
street,  and  a gable  end  effectively  treated.  Built  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  the  porch  extends  along 
nearly  the  whole  front,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
parapet ; tbe  gable  end  is  carried  up  in  old- 
tashioned  timber  and  plaster  work,  which  forms 
the  setting  of  a large  bay  window,  and  upon  the 
apex  of  the  roof  there  is  a turret  or  “flOche”  for 
yentila  ing  purposes.  The  side  walls  are  supported 
b>  buttresses,  and  the  long  frontage  towards  the 
theefLnf0beT  a,*lal[-*imbered  gable,  similar  to 
o.UL  n'  11  ,Int“”:‘llv’  tbe  accommodation  com- 
prises a ball  bo  ft.  by  30  ft.,  lofty  and  well-lighted  ■ 

older  ft-  by  16  “ • a kitchen,  and 

other  offices  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  a platform 

finished e^ec  ‘ .and  the  wall  space  behind will  b” 
finished  in  Parian  cement,  which  will  set  white 
and  form  a permanent  sheet  for  the  display  of 
antern  pictures  All  the  floors  are  of  wood  bjcks 
laid  on  concrete,  and  the  heating,  by  hot-water 
pipes,  will  be  effected  from  radiators  placed  S 
window  recesses.  Mr,  Henry  I.  Wright  of 
Museum-street.  Ipswich,  is  the  architect  i the  con 


tractor  for  the  building  work  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Linzell ; 
and  the  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  and  fixed 
by  Mr.  E.  Scott,  St.  Margaret's-green,  Ipswich. 

New  Church,  Cotteridge,  King’s  Norton.— 

A church  is  to  be  erected  at  Cotteridge,  Kings 
Norton.  The  plans  provide  for  a massive  tower  at 
the  west  end,  but  the  upper  portion  of  this  is  not 
included  in  the  builders’  contract.  A further  450/. 
will  be  needed  for  its  completion.  In  style  the 
structure  will  be  a modern  adaptation  of  the  order 
of  architecture  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  materials  used  will  be 
red  Leicester  bricks  for  facing  externally  and  in- 
ternally, with  external  details  in  Doulton's  grey  buff 
terracotta,  and  internal  details  in  green  Quareila 
stone.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  green  slates. 
The  plan  consists  of  a chancel  with  flatly  canted 
apsidal  end,  35  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  out  of 
which  the  organ  chamber  opens  on  the  north  side  ; 
a nave  of  five  wide  bays,  95  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  of  the 
same  width  as  the  chancel  ; north  and  south  aisles 
and  transepts— the  latter,  with  a seating  capacity  for 
eighty-one,  being  used  as  a morning  chapel.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  tower  at  the  west  end  shall  have  a 
belfry  for  six  bells,  the  lower  story  forming  a large 
porch.  A corridor  flanking  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  will  give  direct  access  to  the  mission  room 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  in  which  are  situated 
clergy  and  choir  vestries — and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a return  way  for  communicants.  The  nave 
and  chancel  will  have  a height  of  32  ft.  to  the  wall 
plate,  with  open  timber  roofs  at  a flat  pitch,  and 
the  tower,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a lead  flat, 
will  be  75  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  its  parapet.  The 
church  is  to  be  amply  lighted.  The  nave  will  have 
a clearstory  with  two  windows  of  two  lights  in  each 
bay,  and  there  are  to  be  coupled  windows  of  one 
light  in  each  bay  of  the  aisles.  The  chancel  will 
have  a five-light  window  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  on  either  side.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
westi  end  will  be  a large  window  of  nine  lights,  with 
elaborate  tracery.  The  church  will  have  a seating 
capacity  for  700,  exclusive  of  clergy  and  choir,  and 
the  sittings  throughout  will  be  of  stained  deal.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Cossins,  Peacock,  & Bewlay, 
whose  design  was  accepted  in  competition,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Gibbs,  of  King’s  Heath. 

School  Buildings,  Ely,  Cardiff.— New 
elementary  school  buildings  were  opened  at  Ely, 
Cardiff,  on  the  26th  inst.  They  have  been  built  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  4,300/.,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  C Downs,  architect,  Cardiff,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Dunn,  Ely.  They  afford  accommodation 
for  204  children  in  the  mixed  department  and  120  in 
the  infants’  department.  The  buildings  are  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  be  heated 
by  ventilating  stoves. 

New  Liberal  Club,  Neston.— On  Wednesday 
evening  last  [the  new  Liberal  Club  at  Neston 
(Cheshire)  was  opened.  The  building  consists  of  a 
large  hall  with  gallery  and  stage  capable  of  seating 
about  700  people  ; billiard-room  for  three  tables, 
which  can  also  be  thrown  into  the  large  hall,  by 
means  of  folding  screens  ; dining-room,  cloakroom, 
committee-rooms,  kitchen  and  serveries,  secretary's 
office,  four  bathrooms,  heating  chamber,  and 
cellars  in  basement.  A verandah  has  been  placed 
along  the  west  front,  which  overlooks  the  bowling- 
green.  The  walls  are  of  brick  with  red  pressed 
dressings  and  white  plaster  gables.  The  roof  i3 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  internal  work  is 
pitch-pine  varnished.  The  heating  is  by  low- 
pressure  hot  pipes  and  radiators.  The  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  E.  Evans,  of  Neston. 
The  heating  was  done  by  Mr.  Lewis  Hill,  Liver- 
pool, and  the  architect  wa3  Mr.  T.  T.  Rees,  of 
Liverpool. 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Deepening  Southampton  Water.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Southampton  Harbour  Board,  held 
on  May  20,  the  desirability  of  deepening  the  channel 
of  Southampton  Water,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels  afloat,  was  under  discussion.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  dredging  operations 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  75,000/.  The  question 
was  referred  to  a committee,  who  have  reported 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  shipping  combine. 

Corrosion  of  Pipes,  Cardiff  Waterworks.— 
The  Cardiff  Waterworks  Committee  have  had  for 
some  time  under  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
Taff  Yawr  water  on  the  cast-iron  pipes,  which  are 
subject  to  incrustation.  Mr.  Percy  Frankland, 
F.  R.S  , Birmingham,  who  is  an  expert  in ‘matters  of 
this  kind,  was  consulted,  and  a report  presented  by 
him  was  read.  He  suggested  certain  experiments, 
such  as  the  use  of  limestone  in  the  filter  beds, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  hardening  the 
water,  but  he  would  not  guarantee  that  these 
experiments,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  the  incrusta- 
tion. Mr.  C.  H.  Priestley,  the  water  engineer,  also 
presented  a report,  in  which  he  stated  that  to  treat 
the  water  as  Professor  Frankland  suggested  would 
cost  the  town  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  a year.  Any 
additional  lime  or  other  chemicals  introduced  into 
the  water  would  have  the  effect  of  hardening  it, 
and  this  for  many  purposes  would  be  objectionable. 
— Western  Mail. 

Birmingham  Waterworks  Report.  — The 
Report  of  the  Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Corporation  show?,  amongst  other  things. 


that  the  total  consumption  of  water  for  the  year 
ended  March  31  last  indicates  an  increase  of  4' 12 
per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  daily 
average  being  iS'640  million  gallons,  against  I7‘90i 
a year  ago.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  all  the 
zones,  but  chiefly  in  the  low  level.  The  increase,  more- 
over, applies  both  to  the  measured  and  unmeasured 
supplies.  The  committee  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  considerable  shortage  in  the  rainfall  of  the 
past  winter,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any 
additional  resources  beyond  those  available  last 
year,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  utmost  care  shall 
be  taken  to  economise  water  during  the  coming 
summer.  Further  purchases  of  land  have  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  Elan  supply,  making 
the  areas  acquired  by  the  Council  for  this 
scheme  as  follows  : Freeholds,  10,326  a.  ; common 
and  exclusive  rights,  29.584  ; mineral  or  mining 
rights,  5,879  ; manorial  rights,  36,903.  The  Com- 
mittee records  various  negotiations  necessitated  by 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  Water  Bill,  which, 
with  amendments  considered  by  the  Committee  as 
satisfactory,  has  now  passed  all  its  Parliamentary 
stages,  and  awaits  only  the  Roval  assent.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  Elan  Valley  works  during 
the  year  was  202,789/.,  raising  the  total  expenditure 
thereon  to  1,209,809/.  The  Committee  also  states  that 
the  agreement  with  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  as  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Elan  works,  has  been  made  to  apply 
to  Messrs.  James  Mansergh  & Sons,  a partnership 
formed  of  Mr.  Mansergh  and  his  two  sons.  A table 
shows  that  the  total  authorised  capital  under  the 
Acts  of  1S75,  1879,  and  1892  is  6,600,000/.,  while 

I, 800,000/.  remains  to  be  borrowed.  A comparison 
of  the  rentals  during  1902  and  1901  shows  that 
150,016/.  were  received,  as  against  142,579/.  from 
domestic  supplies  ; 26,287/.,  a3  against  25,565/.  from 
unmeasured  trade  and  miscellaneous  supplies  ; and 
75,179 /.  against  72,821/.  from  measured  supplies. 
Another  table  shows  that  from  9,183,000,000  gallons 
pumped  in  1891,  and  6,141,000,000  gallons  dis- 
tributed in  1891,  the  amount  pumped  in  1902  was 

II, 813,000,000  gallons  ; and  the  amount  distributed 
6,785,000,000  gallons.  The  number  of  miles  of 
mains  in  December,  1875,  was  252,448,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year  648,173.  The  expenditure  on 
works  and  buildings  (less  depreciation)  outside  the 
Elan  supply  has  been  in  the  meantime  347,814/.,  but 
the  total  expenditure  has  been  5,107,165/. — Birming- 
ham Gazette. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Bagshot.— The  parish- 
ioners of  Bagshot  have  decided  to  fill  the  large 
west  window  of  the  parish  church  with  stained 
glass,  representing  King  David  and  King  Solomon, 
together  with  the  Royal  arms,  in  memory  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  always  took  great  interest  in  the 
church,  which  adjoins  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
estate.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  have 
subscribed  150/.  towards  the  cost  of  the  memorial. 

Memorial  Window,  Salisbury  Cathedral. — 
A stained-glass  window  which  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Radnor,  was  formally 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  i&th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  The  designing  and  painting  of  the 
window  are  the  work  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Radnor.  The  upper  section  is  devoted  to  a repre- 
sentation of  the  four  Archangels  and  the  lower  to 
the  Saints.  The  following  is  the  inscription  : 
•‘Thanking  God  for  the  dear  memory  of  William, 
fifth  Earl  of  Radnor,  P.C.,  1841-1900.  This  window 
was  painted  by  Helen  Matilda,  his  wife,  and  erected 
by  her  and  her  children,  Jacob,  Wilma,  and 
Stewart.”  The  window  is  a companion  to  the  two 
in  the  south  choir  aisle  to  the  memory  of  Jacob,  the 
fourth  Earl,  and  his  Countess. 

Windows,  Royal  Chapel,  Windsor.  — A 
massive  gun-metal  cross  and  stained  glass  memorial 
windows  have  been  placed  in  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Windsor  Great  Park,  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  who  died  of  enteric  fever 
at  Pretoria  in  October,  iyoo.  An  inscription  states 
that  the  memorial  has  been  placed  there  by  his 
friends.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Z Nutt,  architect 
at  Windsor  Castle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement 
— Messrs.  Heatbman  & Co.,  the  ladder  manufac- 
turers, have  opened  a South  Kensington  depot  at 
351,  Fulham-road 

The  Drinking  Fountain,  Parliament-square, 
S.W. — Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  & Sons,  of  Rochester- 
row,  are  engaged  upon  the  renovation  of  the  stone 
and  mosaic  work  of  the  drinking  fountain  that  was 
erected  in  1865  by  the  late  Charles  Buxton  to  com- 
memorate the  labours  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce, 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  after- 
wards shared,  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  fountain,  which  is  illustrated  in  tbe 
Builder  of  January  27,  1866,  was  designed  by 
S.  Sandars  Teulon,  and,  being  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  built  in  London,  presents  an  early  example  of 
polychromy  as  adopted  in  materials  for  work  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  All  of  the  stonework  and 
sculpture  was  executed  by  Mr.  Earp  ; for  the  roof 
were  adopted  plaques  of  iron,  enamelled,  and  with 
raised  surfaces,  then  newly  introduced  by  the  Skid- 
more Art  Iron  Company. 
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HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  LONDON. 
— A scheme  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 
City  Council  for  building,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of 
more  than  100,000/.,  on  the  Regency-street  site 
blocks  to  comprise  344  separated  tenements,  having 
793  rooms,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  yield  a net 
rental  of  4,139/.  per  annum,  after  deduction  made 
of  2,535/.,  or  36  per  cent,  of  a computed  gross 
rental,  6,674/.,  f°r  outgoings.  The  proposed  ac- 
commodation will  provide  tor  twelve  four-roomed 
tenements  to  be  let  at  103.  6d.,  126  three-roomed 
tenements  at  9s.,  161  two-roomed  tenements  at  7s., 

and  forty-five  single  rooms  at  4s.  per  week. 

The  trustees  of  the  Lambeth  Hayles  Charity  have 
approved  the  plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Waring  & Nicholson  for  the  erection  of  four  tene- 
ment houses,  to  contain  thirty-four  rooms  in  all,  in 

Hayles-street,  St.  George’s-road,  Southwark. 

The  Borough  Council  of  St.  Pancras  will  build 
blocks  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of  a new  street, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  continuation  of  Burton- 
street,  Crescent-place,  to  Mabledon-place,  Euston- 
road,  and  a similar  block  on  the  north  side  of 

Prospect-terrace,  Gray’s  Inn-road. The  Borough 

Council  of  Bermondsey  will  widen  certain  streets  in 
Rotherhithe  as  part  of  their  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  homes  for  the  industrial  classes  on  the  Paradise- 
street  and  Rotherhithe-street  site,  to  be  carried  out 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Angel  1.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & 
Smithem  are  appointed  as  architects  of  the  dwellings 
on  the  site  in  Westminster. 

Properties  for  Sale.— On  July  S will  be  offered 
for  sale  at  auction  the  Mount  Felix  Estate,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  of  which  the  house  and  gardens  by  the 
waterside  are  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  river. 
The  property  extends  over  50  acres,  having  a 
frontage  of  400  yards  to  the  Thames  ; and  the 
beautitul  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out  in  terraces  and 
lawns,  are  famed  for  their  cedar,  pine,  and  fir 
trees.  The  house,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Bennets,  Earls  of  Tankerville,  was  built  from  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  plans  and  designs  in  1S35-9,  after 
the  Italian  manner,  for  Charles,  fifth  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville, who  effected  great  improvements  of  the 
property,  near  the  site  of  the  house  which  his 
father  purchased  many  years  previously.  In  the 
west  wing  of  the  house  is  the  tower,  of  three 
stories,  rising  to  70  ft.,  and  square  on  plan,  which 
fnrms  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the  view  ; the 
lowest  stage  is  designed  as  an  arcaded  portico, 
wnich  covers  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
reception-hall,  that  measures  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  of  the 

house. The  manor-house  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers, 

near  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  is  also  placed  in 
the  market.  It  is  a fine  old  building,  standing  by 
the  north  side  of  the  churchyard.  The  west  and 
south  fronts,  of  Edward  III.’s  time,  are  finished 
with  gables  and  an  open  parapet.  The  east 
front  has  been  considerably  altered.  The  place 
is  closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  as  the  home  of  Robert  Catesby, 
a descendant  of  the  John  Catesby  who  acquired  the 
property  by  marriage  with  Emma,  daughter  of 
Robert  de  Cranford,  temp.  Richard  II.  His  grand- 
son, Sir  William — the  “cat”  of  the  oft-quoted 
couplet — was  taken  prisoner  on  Bosworth  field. 
At  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  his  son  George 
regained  the  estates,  which  included  others  at 
Catesby,  not  far  distant,  and  at  Lapworth,  Warwick- 
shire, in  1495.  After  Robert  Catesby's  death  in  the 
defence  of  Holbeach  House,  Kingswinford,  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers,  having  been  escheated  to  the  Crown, 
was  granted  in  fee,  in  9 James  I.,  to  Sir  William 
Irwing,  who  in  1612  sold  it  to  Bryan  I'Anson,  an 
Alderman  of  London.  In  1703  Joseph  Ashley,  of 
Great  Broughton,  bought  the  manor  from  I’Anson’s 
descendant,  and  it  remained  in  his  family  until 
about  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a local  tradition 
that  the  conspirators  used  to  meet  in  the  small 
chamber,  having  a bay  window,  above  a gateway 
that  stands  between  the  house  and  the  church. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Leode- 
garius,  Bishop  of  Autun,  contains  many  brasses  and 
monuments,  comprising  memorials  of  the  I'Ansons 
and  the  Ashleys  ; of  Sir  Richard  Catesby,  a brass, 
I553  5 °f  Sir  William  Catesby  ( ob . 1470)  and  hi3  two 
wives  Philippa  and  Johanna  ; a highly  elaborated 
brass  within  the  altar  rails  of  Richard  III.’s 
favourite  Sir  William  Catesby  and  his  wife  Margaret 
Zouche  ; and  in  the  south  or  Trinity  aisle  a brass, 
reputedly  of  their  grandson  William  {ob.  1518),  of  a 
knight  in  plate  armour,  kneeling  on  a cushion,  with 
the  coat-arms  of  that  house  on  his  tabard. 

Proposed  Street  Improvements,  Birming- 
ham.— The  question  of  street  widening  has  recently 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  a report  to  the  Council,  the  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  the  purchase  from  the 
Baths  and  Parks  Committee,  of  a piece  of  land 
jutting  on  to  the  roadway  in  Green-lane.  They  also 
consider  that  Dale  End  should  be  widened.  Near 
St.  Peter's  Church  the  width  of  the  carriage  way  is 
only  24  ft.,  and  in  order  to  improve  the  street, 
especially  having  regard  to  its  probable  use  as  a 
tramway  route,  they  recommended  that  35  yards 
of  land  be  purchased  from  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  They  also  advise  the 
widening  of  Yauxhall-road  and  Sladefield-lane. 

Subways  in  London.— The  City  Engineer  (Mr. 
D.  J.  Ross),  in  a report  to  the  Corporation  on  the 
subject  of  the  works  executed  during  last  year  by 
the  Public  Health  Department,  states  that  beneath 
the  City  streets  there  are  one  and  a half  miles  of  | 


subways  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  but 
there  are  other  subways  not  controlled  by  the  City 
authorities.  The  lengths  of  gas,  water,  telegraph, 
and  other  tubes,  laid  in  the  corporate  subways 
extend  over  eleven  miles,  being  an  increase  of  three 
miles  during  the  year.  The  electric  light  and  tele- 
graph conduits  alone  contain  some  thousands  of 
miles  of  wire.  The  inspector  of  subways  reports  that 
1 5.335  workmen  and  others  were  admitted  during  the 
year  for  various  purposes.  The  engineer  also  sub- 
mits some  figures  with  reference  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  City,  within  which  more  than  300,000  persons 
pass  the  day  and  nearly  100,000  carriages  enter 
and  leave.  The  quantity  of  water  for  washing  was 
37.708,690  gallons,  while  the  amount  of  refuse 
removed  was  sufficient  to  fill  44,975  vans,  together 
with  sweepings  and  slops  from  the  public  ways  ; 
making  a total  of  75,090  loads.  The  refuse  destroyed 
at  Lett’s  wharf  was  represented  by  22,657  loads, 
which  produced  a residum  of  3,961  loads  of  value- 
less clinker,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  Corpora- 
tion had  to  pay. — Times. 

Housing  at  Northallerton.— Dr.  W.  Baigent, 
the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Northallerton  Urban 
Council,  has  reported  to  the  North  Riding  County 
Council  that  house  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  in  the  Northallerton  area  requires  extension 
and  improvement. 

Large  Clock,  Edinburgh.— The  new  clock 
which  has  been  erected  over  the  Waverley  Station 
Hotel,  in  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  is  the  second 
largest  in  Scotland.  The  diameter  of  the  face  is 
12  ft.  9 in.  The  framework  of  the  face  is  cast  iron, 
and  it  is  glazed  with  opal  glass  a in.  in  thickness. 
The  numerals  are  also  of  cast  iron,  and  each  of  the 
figures  is  about  2 ft.  in  length.  The  centre  part  of 
the  face  is  composed  of  eight  panes  of  opal  glass, 
cut  in  diamond  shape.  The  minute-hand  is  6 ft.  4 in. 
long,  and  the  hour  hand  5 ft.  The  pendulum  is 
14  ft.  long,  and  weighs  over  4 cwts.  The  dials  are 
to  be  illuminated  with  electricity,  regulated  auto- 
matically. A machine  will  switch  the  light  on  and 
off,  and  will  be  adjustable  for  different  lengths  of 
days.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Hamilton  & 
Inches,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 

Yorkshire  Wesleyan  Chapels,  &c. — Among 
the  cases  submitted  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Com- 
mittee at  their  recent  meeting  were  the  following 
from  Yorkshire  and  the  North  : — Doncaster  : The 
erection  of  a new  chapel  at  Bawtry,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1,680/.,  with  accommodation  for  370  worship- 
pers. Ripon  : A new  chapel  at  Aldfield,  religious 
services  now  being  held  in  a room.  The  proposed 
outlay  is  540/.  Bradford  (O tie v-road ) : Purchase  of 
Bethesda  Church,  at  a cost  of  1,222/.,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  450.  Easingwold  : A new 
chapel  at  Crayke,  to  seat  100  persons,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  600/.  Two  chapels  in  Ilkeston  circuit 
are  to  undergo  extensive  alterations,  also  chapels  in 
the  Malton,  Withernsea,  Doncaster,  and  Clitheroe 
circuits.  Additional  land  and  cottages  are  acquired 
at  Headingley,  Leed3,  at  a cost  of  2,000/.  A school 
enlargement  at  Doncaster  is  to  cost  1,000/.  New 
ministers'  houses  are  to  be  built  at  Chesterfield,  cost, 
1,100/.  ; Newark,  1,020;  Tadcastle,  820/.;  Retford, 
948/.  New  organs  are  to  be  put  in  Halifax  (Wesley), 
cost,  750/.  ; Denby  Dale  (Thurlston  Church),  200/.  ; 
Wath-upon-Dearne  (Haugh),  cost,  300/.  Land  is  to 
be  acquired  at  Easingwold  for  extension. — Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

Electricity  Works,  Manchester. — The  gene- 
rating station  in  Stuart-street  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  Manchester  Electricity  Committee 
was  formally  opened  on  the  27th  inst.  The  station, 
the  completion  of  which  will  enable  the  Electricity 
Committee  to  provide  the  necessary  current  for  the 
electric  tramways  and  to  increase  very  considerably 
the  supply  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  motor 
purposes  in  the  city,  covers  an  area  of  8$  acres. 
Within  the  building  there  are  to  be  two  instal- 
lations— the  present  installation  of  15.000  horse 
power,  devised  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  a second 
installation  of  12,000  horse  power,  in  accordance 
with  a scheme  of  extension  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Metzger  after  his  appointment  as  chief  engineer 
in  1901.  Under  Dr.  Kennedy’s  scheme  six 
2,500-horse  power  steam  alternator  sets  are  being 
installed,  in  addition  to  twenty-four  water-tube 
boilers  and  other  plant.  Three-phase  alternating 
currents  of  a frequency  of  fifty  cycles  per  second 
are  generated  at  an  “ extra  high  pressure  ” of  6,500 
volts,  and  are  transmitted  at  this  pressure  to  the 
sub-stations.  The  supply  from  the  sub-stations  is 
at  500  to  550  volts  pressure  for  supply  to  the  tram- 
ways, and  at  410  and  205  volts  pressure  for  lighting 
and  power  purposes.  The  buildings  at  Stuart-street 
consist  of  a steel  framework,  filled  in  with  walls  of 
brickwork.  This  design  has  been  adopted,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  com- 
pleting the  works  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
boiler-house,  pumproom,  and  engine-house  are  all 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Workshops  will  be  provided 
in  a separate  building,  above  which  will  be  placed 
a large  storage  feed-tank  to  contain  500,000  gallons 
of  water.  In  connexion  with  this  scheme  ten  sub- 
stations are  being  erected  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  city.  In  order  that  sufficient  power  might  be 
available  for  running  the  Hyde-road  and  Stockport- 
road  tramways  on  June  1,  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  complete  the  200  ft.  chimney  (another 
chimney  250  ft.  high  will  also  be  erected),  the 
north  and  centre  bays  of  the  boiler  and  engine 
houses,  and  certain  portions  of  the  plant  which 


they  contain,  as  well  as  the  sub-stations  at  the 
Polygon,  Bennett-street,  Levenshulme,  Heaton 
Norris,  and  Denton,  and  the  cables  connecting 
Stuart-street  and  the  sub-station.  Under  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Metzger  two  machines  of  6,000  h.-p. 
each,  are  to  be  put  down.  The  buildings  required 
to  house  this  additional  plant  are,  however,  to  be 
of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  to  accommodate 

24.000  h.-p.  These  buildings  which  have  not  yet 
been  erected,  will  be  similar  in  character  to  those 
already  described,  and  ten  additional  sub-stations 
are  to  be  provided  in  connexion  with  this  installa- 
tion. When  both  schemes  have  been  completed, 
the  total  horse  power  available  at  the  various 
works  of  the  electricity  department  (Dickinson- 
street,  Bloom-street,  and  Stuart-street)  will  be 

58.000  h.p.,  and  360  miles  of  cables  will  be  needed 
to  transmit  the  current.  The  Tramways  Committee 
alone  will  require  current  for  Soo  cars,  and  the 
limp  connexions  will  amount  to  half  a million  8-c.p. 
lamps. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bricklayers'  Wages  Advanced,  Long  Eaton. 
—An  advance  of  wages  has  been  granted  to  brick- 
layers in  Long  Eaton.  Last  November  the  members 
of  the  Bricklayers’  Society  gave  notice  of  an  advance 
of  a halfpenny  per  hour  and  a code  of  working  rate3 
to  be  drawn  up,  this  notice  to  expire  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1902.  A meeting  was  arranged  between 
the  employers'  association  and  a deputation  of  the 
bricklayers.  The  association  was  fully  represented, 
and  the  employees  were  represented  by  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  branch.  After 
a long  discussion,  during  which  the  men’s  delegates 
placed  their  arguments  before  the  employers  in  a 
most  forcible  and  sensible  form,  the  employers 
decided  to  give  the  advance,  and  sign  the  code  of 
working  rules  without  alteration.  This  will  bring  the 
wages  of  bricklayers  up  to  9d.  per  hour.  Seven 
years  ago  the  various  departments  of  the  building 
trade  in  the  Long  Eaton  district,  with  the  exception 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  were  all  practically 
without  a shadow  of  organisation.  Through  the 
efforts  of  six  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W. 
Angrave  (the  organising  secretary  of  the  Long 
Eaton  and  District  Trades  and  Labour  Council),  the 
branches  were  thoroughly  organised,  while  advances 
of  wages  have  been  secured  for  the  bricklayers, 
labourers,  painters,  joiners,  and  masons  without  any 
serious  dispute.  The  only  strike  that  has  occurred, 
was  the  builders'  labourers,  and  that  was  only  of  ten 
days'  duration.  Nearly  two  years  ago  the  Building 
Trades'  Federation  was  founded  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Trades  Council,  and  now  all  branches  are 
affiliated,  with  a total  membership  of  550.— Notting- 
ham Express. 

Painters’  Wages,  Bath.— Mr.  T.  S.  Cotterell 
presided  over  a joint  meeting  of  the  Master 
Builders’,  Painters’,  and  Decorators’  Association 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Decorators  and 
Painters,  held  at  Bath  on  the  23rd  inst.  After  a 
long  conference,  the  men  retired  irom  the  meeting. 
On  returning,  the  chairman  said  the  employers  had 
given  carefui  consideration  to  all  points  brought 
before  them  in  all  their  bearings.  They  had 
decided  to  receive  the  rules  submitted  to  them  by 
the  men,  with  the  exception  of  two  items.  In 
rule  1 they  had  decided  to  raise  the  wages  to  6£d. 
per  hour  instead  of  7d.  asked  for,  and  in  rule  6, 
“ Walking  time  to  be  allowed  to  all  jobs  up  to 
three  miles  from  the  Guildhall,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,”  would  be  altered  from  “ the  Guild- 
hall ” to  “ the  workshop.” 


LEGAL. 

BUILDER’S  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  A 
NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  the  27th  inst.,  the  case  of  William  BroWn 
& Son  v.  the  Daily  Mail,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiffs,  builders  and 
contractors,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  defendants 
from  printing  or  publishing  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  contract  or  contracts  for  the  erection 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Hotel  at  Manchester  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs  and 
given  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  & Co.,  or  to  Messrs.  Stewart  & 
Co.  It  seemed  that  the  plaintiffs  had  contracted 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  question  and 
that  Mr.  James  Stewart,  or  his  firm,  who  were 
American  contractors,  were  engaged  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the 
hotel  in  some  way  with  the  object  of  expediting  it 
The  defendants  had  published  in  their  paper  under 
headings  such  as  “ Contracts  Lost  to  England  ” 
and  “ American  Energy,"  &c.,  paragraphs  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  obtained  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  and  this  the 
plaintiffs  complained  had  caused  them  serious  loss 
and  injury  in  their  business.  The  defendants  sub- 
sequently published  corrections  of  these  misstate- 
ments and  apologised,  and  in  court,  through  their 
counsel,  expressed  regret  for  the  mistake  which  had 
been  made,  and  offered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
action.  They  also  gave  an  undertaking  not  to 
further  publish  the  statements  complained  of. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  31,  1902. 


His  Lordship,  upon  this  undertaking,  made  no  | means  of  coupling  the  two  parts  to  one  another  ; 
ms  isji  a v * the  two  faces  of  each  bar  of  the  ventilator  are  plain 


order  on  the  motion.  r 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Younger,  K.C. 
and  Mr.  Higgins  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  Hughes.  K.C  . and  Mr.  Sheldon  for  the  defen- 
dants. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
1,640.  — WATER  SUPPLY  (DOMESTIC): 


M. 

Rufnagur.— A shaft  along  the  axis  of  a cylindrical 
casing  carries  an  inner  rounded  and  weighted 
tipping-tank  which  engages  with  a pin  upon  a 
ratchet-wheel  to  be  turned  with  a handle  from  the 
outside.  The  valve  within  the  extended  and  upper 
portion  of  the  casing  is  mounted  upon  a screw 
having  arm3  that  will  eDgage  with  two  pins  upon 
the  periphery  of  the  tipping-tank.  When,  there- 
fore, one  pin  tips  the  tank  the  valve  is  opened,  and 
water  Hows  through  a pipe  and  a port  into  the 
taDk  to  fill  the  tank.  After  the  tank  is  full  it  will 
tip  towards  the  right  hand,  whereupon  the  other 
pin  will  strike  the  arm  and  shut  the  valve.  For  a 
less  amount  of  discharge  the  handle  will  serve  to  tip 
the  tank  at  any  time,  and,  in  a variant  form,  the 
opposite  turning  of  an  oscillating  handle  will  effect 
that  object.  Confer  also  Nos.  13,796  of  1900  and 
1,203  of  1901. 

1,692  3.— Hot-Water  Apparatus  for  Baths: 

L.  Roovcrs. — For  automatically  supplying  gas  to  the  , 
burners  when  the  water  has  been  turned  on,  and  for  j 

the  reversed  operation,  the  inventor  places  the  DESCENT  GAS  BURNERS : E.  M.  Goldslraw. 
water-supply  pipe  in  communication  with  a Bourdon  burner  is  cleaned  by  impelling  air  into  a Bunsen- 
tube,  and  inserts  into  the  gas-supply  pipe  a valve  tube  by  means  of  a ball,  mouthpiece,  and  so  on, 
having  a liquid  seal  of  which  the  rod  is  joined  by  fitted  upon  the  end  of  a tube  which  should  have  a 
means  of  a series  of  levers  to  the  free  end  of  the  clip  or  seating  for  closing  the  air-inlets  of  the 
tube.  1.693 — The  heating-grate  of  the  geyser  or  Bunsen-tube  into  which  the  nozzle  of  the  main  tube 
similar  heater  is  secured  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus  | is  not  introduced.  Two  nozzles  and  a communi- 
by  the  two  ends  of  its  air  and  gas  inlet  pipe,  the  one  eating  air  channel  may  be  made  in  one  piece  with 
end  being  fitted  with  a mixing-chamber  and  the  the  seating  or  clip. 


and  gridded  respectively.  Offset  portions  of  a track 
or  guide  that  extends  across  the  frame  are  detach- 
ably connected  to  lugs  that  hang  from  the  under  side 
of  the  frame.  Studs  on  the  guide  which  supports 
the  two-part  actuator  form  pivots  for  the  ventilator- 
bars  at  one  end,  the  bars  being  carried  at  their  other 
ends  upon  pivot-screws  that  are  tapped  into  a flange 
that  hangs  from  the  frame.  Additional  means  are 
supplied  for  working  one  bar  alone,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  actuator  from  moving  sideways.  For 
working  two  of  the  bars  together  is  devised  d 
coupler  having  a lever  whereof  the  rounded  fulcrum 
rests  upon  a recess  in  one  part  of  the  actuator,  and 
a hook  that  engages  with  the  other  part.  The  lever 
has  a projection  that  is  to  be  pressed  towards  a foot- 
piece  whereby  the  two  parts  of  the  actuator  will 
become  separated  through  the  disengagement  of  the 
hook. 

1,833.— Flushing  Apparatus  : A.  G.  O'Brien.— 
Above  the  tank  is  arranged  a container  for  some 
granulated  disinfecting  material.  The  discharge- 
pipe  of  the  container  has  two  valves  that  are  carried 
upon  a rocking  lever  joined  to  the  pull  chain.  The 
lower  valve  will  be  closed,  and  the  upper  valve  will 
be  opened,  by  the  working  of  the  chain  in  order  to 
raise  the  Hushing  valve,  but  the  valves  will  resume 
their  former  places  as  soon  as  the  chain  is  freed, 
whereupon  the  disinfectant  drops  into  a basket  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  discharge-pipe,  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  water  in  the  tank. 

1,869.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Incan- 
g — The 


other  end  being  closed  ; a nozzle  (for  which  see  No. 
12,562  of  1896)  distributes  the  water  on  to  a cone- 
shaped  plate. 

1,704.  — A Road  Watering  and  Sweeping 


,873. — a Contrivance  for  Sashes,  Shutters, 
&c.  : J.  Parsons. — In  order  that  sashes  may  counter- 
balance one  another  and  be  moved  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  opposed  directions  the  inventor 


Machine  : y.  T.  Collins.  — The  self  - propelled  attaches  racks  to  the  stiles  of  sliding  sashes,  or 
sweeper  carries  a dirt  receiver  and  a rotating  | shutters,  and  sets  them  in  gear  with  middle  pinions 
brush  upon  bearings  in  the  sides  of  a hood  pivoted  \ that  are  carried  in  metallic  frames,  the  frames  being 
along  the  axis  of  shafts,  and  on  the  shafts  are  the  inserted  into  the  outside  frame  or  casing, 
pulleys  that  transmit  motion  from  a motor  to  the  1,909.  — Means  OF  ESCAPE  FROM  FlRE  : F.  d 
brush,  whereof  the  pressure  is  regulated  with  • Brassard. — On  a carriage  i3  set  a telescopical  stan- 
adjustable  counter-weights  upon  levers:  motion  is  dard  which  supports  a “ jumping  sheet  ” whereof 
transmitted  to  the  driving  wheels  by  an  intermediate  the  outer  edges  are  joined  to  the  upper  end3  of  a 
shaft  fitted  with  an  equalising-box  and  an  engaging  set  of  rods  pivoted  on  to  the  top  of  a section  tube  ; 
and  disengaging  clutch.  Pipes,  fitted  with  regulating  the  rods  can  be  folded  together  and  be  opened 
valves,  convey  water  from  a tank  to  two  sprayers  at  outwards  with  stretchers  that  are  joined  to  a socket 
each  end  of  the  brush  ; an  air-pump  worked  with  an  which  is  worked  with  racks  and  pinions.  When  the 
eccentric  and  gearing  maintains  in  the  tank  a cer-  escape  is  not  being  employed  the  sheet  and  its 


tain  amount  of  pressure,  which  is  regulated  by  inter- 
posing a spring  between  the  two  parts  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  whereof  the  one  slides  as  its  pin  engages 
with  a slot  in  the  other  part. 

i,75°- — KEYLESS  Locks  : L.  Dove. — One  end  of 
the  bow  or  staple  is  set  in  engagement  with  a recess 
in  the  body  of  the  lock,  whilst  its  other  end  is 
pivoted  on  to  the  lock-casing  ; of  two  plates  carried 
by  the  pivot-bolt  (which  is  passed  through  the  body) 
the  front  plate  is  channelled  for  engagement  with  a 
stud  upon  the  body.  A pin  will  enter  into  a hole  in 
the  bolt  when  in  a particular  position.  A recess 


supports  are  folded  together  and  removed  from  the 
standard. 

1,920.— Improvements  in  Window  Casements  : 

J-  C.  Moore. — For  purposes  of  repair,  cleaning,  &c.. 
the  casement  is  fitted  with  pivots  or  studs  that  slide 
in  curved  guiding-slots  fashioned  in  the  frame,  and 
the  casement  is  pivoted  on  to  tapered  links  or  flaps 
which  are  hinged  on  the  frame.  When  one  opens 
the  casement  upon  its  hinges  in  the  ordinary  manner 
an  oval  crank-plate,  worked  by  the  hand,  prevents 
the  studs  from  moving  in  the  slots,  since  the  crank- 
plate  presses  against  a fixed  pivot-pin  which  is  set 


extending  from  the  channels  of  the  front  plate  j in  alignment  with  the  hinge-pins  of  the  casement. 

enables  one  to  slide  the  bolt  and  plates  relatively  1,958. — EXTINCTION  OF  Fire:  F.  Wright A 

to  the  body,  so  that  the  recess  will  be  uncovered  for  heavy  stopper,  which  its  own  weight  retains  in 
the  engagement,  or  disengagement,  of  the  bow  ' place,  is  used  for  closing  the  acid-bottle  that  is  hung 
when  the  bolt  and  plate  have  been  adjusted  in  in  a wire  cage  affixed  to  the  screw-cap  of  the  main 
accordance  with  a pre-determined  collocation  of  j holder.  Into  the  recess  between  the  cap-flange  and 
tK  hgnrKS  ?P(?n  5°S'he?d  and  the  plate-  the  conical  stem  of  tfae  stopper  is  inserted  a washer. 
Stins  Whin  l!le1.dlsl<?a!,I,n  of  the  The  stopper  will  fall  out  and  effect  a mixing  of  the 

setting  when  one  slides  the  bolt  and  plates  back-  acid  umi  otb-oi;  ,tihe„  :»  : j._j 


wards  and  turns  the  plates  and  bolts.  The  me- 
chanism will  avail  for  a sliding  bolt  for  tills,  cup- 
boards, and  so  on,  by  joining  the  plates  to  a detent- 
pin,  to  be  drawn  out  of  a hole  in  the  bolt,  where- 
upon one  can  work  the  bolt  with  a thumb-bit  or 
a key. 

1,751.— Improvements  in  Dry  Closets  and 
their  Pails  : F.  J.  Bennett.— The  bottom  of  the 
receiving  pail  is  perforated,  and  underneath  it  are 


acid  and  alkali  when  the  holder  is  inverted. 


1,994—  Electrical  Energy  Meters  : Allge- 
nieme  Eleklricitats  G. — The  inventors  seek  to  effect 
a reduction  of  the  consumption  of  energy  in  shunt 
circuits  For  an  induction  motor  meter,  serving 
for  a three-phase  three-wire  alternating  system  that 
may  be  unequally  loaded,  they  devise  a rotatory  disc, 
which  they  cause  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  its  spindle  with  two  coils  in  mains  ; the 

arranged  \uitbin  \ W ~c “ *>•  «i-=  ! coils  co-operate  respectively  with  pairs  of  coils  in  a 

nerfnSedT^  L^,i  ^ d frameLtwo  or  more  shunt  circuit  between  the  mains.  The  currents  in 

Sf™ ra‘,efn?S|,i.^,  aboue  and  below  the  pairs  of  colls  are  90  deg.  and  ,50  deg 

mXial  laid  in  the  tm»s  or  itm  °h  ““T  FtabIe  ,resPectivelT  °“‘  of  Phase  with  the  currents  in  the 
funnel  and  h.ro1'  'go1  conected  ln  a former  mains  when  the  load  is  balanced  and  non- 

Perfolated  nannels  at  tlie  ha  y ■*?  lh“  trays'  inductive'  add  ‘hat  phase  displacement  in  one  of  the 
to  the  closet  ^ b k provld<i  '“tilation  pairs  of  coils  is  brought  about  by  so  connecting  the 

, 78,  — 1 Mfthot,  on  „ shunl  clrcml  that  the  current  in  it  shall  flow  in  a 

Treads  , F 7“f™-Lr  ™tti„o  „ f ™R'  re'??e  direcli°“  lrom  that  ‘he  coil  in  the  main, 

from  the  treads  Ld reoUcinf  n Born.  P°r.tl0"a  ->nd  by  making  the  shunt  circuit  with  an  inductance 
wood  is  dev, sed  “c™2'"F  fresh  “S'™  3°  deg.  displacement.  A permanent  magnet 
spindle  and  worked  with  handle's  Is  s upon  3 retards  the  disc,  for  which  may  be  substituted  two 
the  worn  po"So„  T chisel  the  d'?'8  d,scs  ”P°“  °“  3P™dle,  to  be  independently  acted 
removal  of\he  pieces  and  an  IdinsSe  lhe  1 tif™  b,y  lbc  ‘"2  ma6ne‘‘cal  syBtems,  for  which  see 
cutter  fastened  benea'h  a plate  alt  Is IS  “ me"r  in  No-  3'°56  °f  K)00' 

one  of  a row  of  pins  and  ran  be  moved^rom^ne  I l’°~7TA  SELF-CL0SI;iG  Valve  : C.  Smith.— A 
pm  to  another  for  the  planing  of  the  entire  smftra  to^hirTSTh  ? tbe.turning  of  ‘h«  “PP«  spindle 
of  the  recess.  The  spindle  that  carries  the  ai  j ‘ h h,  2 lbe  hand'gr,p  is  secured,  whilst  the  lower 
secured  in  a standard  which  can  be  adjusted  in  thtee  tiF  ■ t.l?3l,sPI”dIe  13  bevelled  for  adjustment  with 
directions.  adjusted  in  three  the  similarly  bevelled  end  of  the  lower  spindle. 

1,821.— Appliances  for  Ventilation-  h pm*  !iasa  vertical  groove  in  which  slides  a 

’""‘.■—The. air-current  is  regulated  hv-taii  Sf  p~[eT‘ :,rom  ‘be  guiding  disc  of  the  lower 


that  comprises  an'artuato”m  t^ra^haUhuS  F”'”6'  Hi  valvc  wlll°>«  opened  “against”  the 
or  opens  the  valves  or  bars  of  theLen^r!^ 


nose  upon  the  upper  spindle  to  force  the  lower 
spindle  downwards. 

2,037.— A Combined  Pipe -Wrench  : E.  E. 
Tryon. — Holes  in  the  handle  take  a rod  that  can  be 
turned  with  its  thumb-piece  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  two  jaws,  and  a socket  in  the  handle  takes  the 
screws  which  hold  fast  the  stem  of  the  fixed  jaw  ; 
the  other  jaw,  sliding  on  the  stem,  engages  with  a 
screw  that  freely  turns  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and  the  rod 
is  to  be  jammed  into  a socket  in  it.  The  tool  serves 
for  a pipe-wrench,  having  a notch  in  the  sliding  jaw 
and  a toothed  dog  in  a socket  in  the  other  jaw 
opposite  the  notch.  A wheel  opposite  another 
notch  in  the  sliding  jaw  will  Cut  rods  or  wires  ; one 
face  of  the  fixed  jaw  can  be  used  as  a hammer,  and 
there  are  recesses  in  the  two  jaws  for  a tap  or  drill. 

2,040.— A Device  for  Hanging  Lamps  : F. 
Mticke  and  Deutsche  Continental  Gas  G. — A clip,  for 
which  confer  No.  14.494  of  1900,  adjusts  the  sup- 
porting rod  vertically,  and  has  a retaining  extension- 
piece  adjustably  mounted  upon  a horizontal  arm 
pivoted  on  to  a clip  ; a set  of  cross-bars  upon  the 
vertical  rod  may  be  substituted  for  the  clipping- 
device,  two  tubes  or  a bent  rod  may  replace  the 
extension-arm,  and  cam-like  rollers  or  eccentrical 
wedging  clips  may  be  used  for  clipping  the  suspen- 
sion rod  ; over  a pulley  that  slides  separately  upon 
a single  rod  is  passed  the  chain  for  lifting  or  lower- 
ing the  lamp,  and  the  gas-burner  is  joined  to  a 
swivelling  gas-pipe  that  is  screwed  into  a cone 
screwed  on  to  a shell,  the  gas-supply  pipe  and  a 
plug  being  screwed  on  to  the  shell. 

2,066.— A Calliper  Gauge  : E.  Laurent  and  H. 
Icard.—  The  gauge  is  fashioned  of  metal  in  the 
shape  of  a rigid  bow,  and  there  is  a set  of  graded 
and  faced  blocks  for  taking  a number  of  different 
and  defined  thicknesses  of  the  work.  A pair  of  the 
blocks  is  fitted  in  sockets  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
bow. 

2,076.— A Window-sash  Fastener  : J.  Ramsey,  \ 
J.  Burns  and  F.  Haywood  — A socket  secured  to  the 
lower  sash  i3  bored  out  in  a portion  of  its  length, 
the  rest  of  the  hole  being  screw-threaded,  to  the 
upper  sash  is  fastened  a corresponding  but  shorter 
socket,  having  a threaded  hole  in  its  length.  The 
screw-threads  in  the  former  socket  are  engaged  by 
a screw  which  is  to  be  screwed  into  the  hole  in 
the  latter  socket.  For  fastening  the  sashes  with  a 
key  that  fits  the  end  of  the  screw,  the  key  is  slotted 
that  when  inserted  it  shall  pass  the  cross-bar  of  a 
tube  in  the  bored-out  part  of  the  socket  on  the 
lower  sash,  and  the  due  registering  of  the  two 
sockets  is  effected  by  a taper  groove  in  one  that 
engages  with  a projection  from  the  cither. 

2,086.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Con- 
DENSING-OlL  OR  GAS  STOVES  : F.  Hatcher.— To 
adapt  the  stove  for  heating  kettles  and  similar 
purposes,  the  inventor  diverts  the  heated  products 
of  combustion  up  a chimney  into  a chamber,  and 
thence  down  pipes  into  a lower  condensing 
chamber.  For  heating  a kettle,  Sc.,  one  removes 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  a cover  that  lies 
on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  perforated  top 
plate.  An  ordinary  flat-bottomed  kettle  can  be 
used  if  the  perforated  plate  is  removed,  too. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  31. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Stirling. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Meeting  at  Town  Hall,  Newbury.  2 p.m. 
Mr.  S.  J.  L.  Vincent.  Assoc. M. Inst  C.E.,  on  “ Newbury 
Municipal  Work.  ’ Visits  to  places  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict afterwards. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Durham. 

Monday,  June  2. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.—  Visit  to  the  new 
Signal  Cabin  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 
Meet  at  Charing  Cross  Station  7 pm. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  C.  Rous-Marten  on  “ Some 
Twentieth  Century  Locomotives.”  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  4. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Rev.  H.  J.  Dukin* 
field  Astley,  M.A.,  on  “ Tree  Worship  : Ancient  Rites  and 
Modern  Survivals,  particularly  in  the  British  Isles.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Archa-ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Mr.  H.  Jones,  F.S.A.,  on  “Roman  Remains 
lately  found  in  Greenwich  Park.”  4 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  oj  Works'  Institution.  — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Archceoiogical  Institute.  — General  meeting. 
4 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  5. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  on  “ Con- 
temporary British  Sculpture.”  III.  3 p.m. 

Friday,  June  6. 

Royal  Institution.—  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  on  “ The  Nile 
Reservoir  and  Dams.”  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  7. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Students' 
Sketching  Club  Excursion. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  10.— By  Edmund  Richardson  (at 
Apple  by). 

Warcop,  &c.,  Westmorlan  d.— The  Warcop  Tower 

Estate,  179  a.  o r.  3 p. , f.  ^5,65 


May  i 


By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at 

Tonbridge). 

Hadlow,  Kent. — Hadlow-rd.,  The  Hermitage  and 

and  yb  a.,  f.,  

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Itepney.— Rectory-sq.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  164/.,  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  110I. 

Rectory-sq.,  &c.,  i.g.r.'s  147/.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

90/. 

Plumstead,  Kent.— 225  and  227,  High-st.  (S),  u.t. 

84J  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s.,  y.r.  82/.  

S7,  High-st.  (S),  u.t.  844  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  i5s.,  y.r. 

W- 

;Hoxton. — 157,  159,  and  161,  New  North-rd.  (S), 

u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  iSs.,  y.r.  160/ 

175  to  191  (odd),  New  North-rd.  (s),  u.t.  31  yrs., 

g.r.  56/.  14s.,  y.r.  455/.  

Pimlico.  — Hindon-st.,  i.g.r.  31/.  10s.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

8/.  8s..  with  reversion 

By  Wiltshire  & Thurgood. 

Lewisham. — 22,  Lewisham-hill,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

/.,  e.r.  70/ 

By  P.  M.  Puckridge  (at  Melksham). 
Melksham,  Wilts. — Shurnhold  Estate,  141  a.  2 r. 

37  P->  f- 

By  STErHEN.soN  & Alexander  (at  Swansea). 
Llanedy,  &c.,  Carmarthen. — The  Plas  Llanedy 
Estate,  688  a.,  or.  3 p.,  f.,  including  mines 

and  minerals  (in  lots)  

By  G.  Loveitt  & Sons 
(at  Coventry). 

Coventry,  Warwick. — 3,  Regent-st.,  f.,  y.r.  25/.  .. 

it,  Warwick-row,  f.,  y.r.  35/ 

Queen  Victoria-rd.,  stabling  and  gdn.,  u.t.  90 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  14s.  4d.,  y.r.  19/. 

May  14. — By  H.  Donaldson  & Son. 
Dalston.— 95  and  97,  Shrubland-gr.,  u.t.  47$  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  74/ ’ 

73,  Parkholme-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  SI.  8s.,  p.  .. 

Clapton. — 19,  Powell-rd.,  f.,  e r.  32/. 

Walthamstow. — 1 to  6,  Grigg's  rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

171/  12s 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller. 

Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. — Tupwood  New-rd., 

Tetuan  and  J acre,  f.,  p 

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Peckham. — 23  and  25,  Adys-rd..  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

.60/.  

Camberwell. — ri,  Grosvenor-ter.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

yl.  5s.,  q.r.  38/.  

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Holloway. — 27,  Parkhurst-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  1 os 

By  C.  & F.  Rutley. 

Caterham  Valley,  Surrey.  — High-st.,  five  free- 
hold houses  and  shops,  y.r.  206/.  (in  lots) 

High-st.,  freehold  livery  and  posting  stables 

with  house  adjoining,  y.r.  ico /. 

High-st.,  three  houses  and  shops,  f.,  y.r.  129 /.  . . 
High-st.,  house  and  shop,  with  blacksmith's 

forge,  stabling,  &c..  f.,  y.r.  60/.  

High  st.  (near),  freehold  stabling  and  coach- 
house buildings,  y.r.  10/. 

i,  2,  and  3,  Beulah  cottages,  f.,  w.r.  54/.  12s.  .. 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  Laundry,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  10s.  . 
Upper  Mount  Pleasant  cottages  (four),  f.,  w.r. 

52^- 

By  Tomlin  & Co. 

Forest  Hill. — 167  and  169,  Stanstead-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

Sa/. 

Stanstead-rd.,  f.g.r.  S/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs 

Kilmorie-rd. , f.g.r.  28/.,  reversion  in  94^  yrs.  .. 
By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

Peckham. — 6 and  y,  Lj ndburst-sq.,  f.,  e.r.  no/... 

3 and  9 Lyndhurst-sq.,  f.,  y.r.  55/.  

10,  Lyndhurst-sq.,  f.,  y.r.  43/.  

Denman-rd.,  a plot  of  freehold  land 

Hackney. — 16,  Church-cres.,  u.t.  514  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s.,  e.r.  40/ 

Forest  Hill. — 36,  St.  Germains-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32/.  .. 

By  A.  Burtenshaw  & Son  (at  Hailsham). 
Hailsham,  Sussex. — 2 to  8,  Millwalk-cottages  and 

cottage  adjoining,  f.,  w.r.  63/.  5s 

Westbam,  Sussex. — Upper  and  Lower  Tothams 

Enclosures,  18  a.  o r.  25  p , f.  

Two  enclosures  of  marsh  land,  12  a.  o r.  2 p.,  f. 
Pevensey,  Sussex. — Two  enclosures  of  marsh  land, 

11  a.  3 r.  27  p.  f.  

By  Cunnah  & Roberts  (at  Middlewich). 
Davenham,  Cheshire. — The  Cross  Lanes  Farm, 

68  a.  2 r.  11  p.,  f.  

Middlewich,  Cheshire.— Six  cottages  and  7 a.  1 r. 

4 7 P->  f- 

A freehold  field,  6 a.  2 r.  29  p .. 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hounslow). 

Hounslow,  Middx. — London-rd.,  The  Hollies  and 
Caswell  House  ; also  building  site  adjoining, 

f-.  P 

1 to  7,  Holly-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  113/.  2s 

1 to  q,  Blake’s  Cottages,  c.,  w.r  89/.  9s.  8d 

May  15. — By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at 
Maidstone) 

Yalding,  Kent. — Collier-st.,  Spitzbrook  Estate, 

o a.,  f.,  y.r.  355/.  

By  R.  & C.  Snell  (at  Axminster). 
Kilmington,  Devon.— Closes  of  land,  22  a.,  f.  .... 

I Mount  Hungary  Closes,  19  a.,  f. 

tBy  Cranfield  & Oliphant. 
alham. — Chesti  ut-grove,  f.g.r.’s  43/.  is.,  rever- 
sion in  74  yrs 

By  Empire  F ref  hold  Development  Co. 
ensington.- 46,  Sin.  lair-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

j 15/.,  y.r.  60/ 

30,  St.  James’s-sq.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s., 

e.r.  65/ 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Old  Bond-st.— No.  44  (S),  area  1,105  ft.,  f.,  y.r. 

6co/ 1 

Wimbledon  Common.— Parkside,  Brant  House 
and  2$  a.,  f.,  p 

rampstead. — 19  and  20,  New  End,  f.,  y.r. 

64/.  16s 

By  Field  & Sons. 

Bermmdsey. — 7 to  13,  Earl  Cottages,  u.t.  i8j 

y.s.,  g.r.  3/.  ics.,  w.r.  163/.  16s 

27  and  29,  Earl-rd.,  u.t.  i8j  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s., 

w.r.  65/ 

Peckham. — 123  to  129  (odd),  Peckham  Park-rd., 

and  25,  Bird-in-Bush-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  130/.  8s 

29  and  31,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs..  g.r.  15/., 

y-r-  72^  

Southwark. — 19,  Prices-st.,  c.,  w.r.  20/.  16s 


£1.250 


12,620 


By  Glasibr  & Sons. 

Winterbourne  St.  Martin,  Dorset.— Perpetual  fee 
farm  rents  of  77/.  17s.  3d.  per  annum  .... 

By  New  bon,  Edwards  & Shephard. 
Caledoman-rd. — No.  300  (S. ),  u.t.  42  yrs.,  gr 

TT  „5/-  1IS’’  y-f-  SO/ .....! 

Holloway.— 92,  George’s-rd.,  and  7,  Hope-st., 

f. ,  y.r.  52/.  16s 

Highgate.— 22,  Langdon  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  77^ "yrs" 

g r.  7/..  y.r.  40 1 

Homerton.— 51  a,  53,  and  55,  Digby-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

50/  14s ' 

Hackney.— 3.  6,  7,  8,  and  10,  Ruthven-st.,  u.t.  4oi 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  y.r.  181/.  ies 

By  Pyke,  Pykf.,  & Howland. 
Tottenham  Court-rd.— 36,  Tottenham-st.,  f.  y.r. 

110/ ' 

Caledonian-rd.— Binglield  - st.,  The  'Pembroke 
Castle  p.-h.,  i.g.r.  105/.,  u.t.  38^  yrs.,  g.r.  45/. 
Finsbury  Park.— St.  Thomas-rd.,  The  Plimsoll 
Arms  p.-h.,  i.g.r.  105/,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  30/... 
By  Stimson  & Sons. 

West  Smithfield. — 5,  Cloih  Fair  (S),  f.,y.r.  48/... 
New  Cross.  - 81,  Woodpecker-rd.  (S),  and  stabling 
in  rear,  u t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  y.r.  70/..... 

Nynehead-st.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f.  

Brixton.— 47,  Knowle-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s. 

y-r-  38/. 

Herne  Hill.— 45,  Dulwich-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  ios.,  y.r.  45/. 

Dulwich.— 2,  Piermont-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  6/ 

y-r-  34^-  

Peckham.— 139,  Hollydale-rd.,  u.t.  7ii  yrs..  g.r, 

4/.  15s.,  y.r.  32/.  8s " 

20,  Mortlock-gdns  , u.t.  514  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  p. 
127,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  4oi  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r. 

40/ 

Stratford. — 112  to  122  (even),  Maryland-rd.,  u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  146/.  18s 

1 to  20,  Ruth-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  w.r. 

399£  7s 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 
Battersea.— 29,  Granfield-st.,  u.t.  64J  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  ios.,  w.r.  35/.  2s 

41,  Middleton-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.. 

y-r-.  36/.,  ; 

7,  Cairns-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g r.  6/.,  y.r.  30/.  

1 14,  Mallinson-rd.,  u.t.  754  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

y-r-  39^- 

May  16.— By  C.  H.  Brown. 

Kennington. — 6,  Fairford-grove,  u.t.  284  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  for  114  yrs.  and  6/.  thereafter,  w.r.  4t/. 

12s 

By  Waterer  & Sons. 

W alton-on-Thames,  Surrey.  — Oatlands  Pk., 

Marrowells  and  5 a.  1 r.  17  p.,  f.,  p 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Emsworth). 
Westbourne,  Sussex. — Penny  Lane,  &c.,  five 

arable  fields,  44  a.  2 r.  29  p.,  i 

Prinstead,  Sussex.— Plummer's  Field  and  piece 

garden  ground,  7 a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f.  

May  21. -By  John  H.  Bulmer. 

Charlton.  Kent. — 1,  Sundorne-rd.,  u.t.  65}  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.,  e.r.  32/ 

Deptford. — 13,  Hoopwick-st.,  u.t.  65I  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  15s.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 

Rotherhithe.— 47,  Union-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

P 

By  Foster  & Cranfiei.d. 

Enfield. — Chase  Side,  The  (late)  British  Schools, 

area  J acre,  f.,  p 

Walthamstow. — 34,  36,  38,  40,  50,  and  52,  Hazle- 
wood-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  w.r. 

163/.  1 6s 

By  Alex.  H.  Turner  & Co. 

Hounslow,  Middx. — St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  Perivale 

Lodge,  f.,  p 

By  Willis,  Crouch,  & Lee. 

Lambeth. — 5 and  7.  Priory-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  85/.  

Pimlico.— 1 and  3,  Winchester-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  y.r.  120/. 

Holloway.  —308  to  318  (even),  Hornsey-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  216/ 

By  Wm.  Norton  (at  Lei nt ward ine). 
Leintwardine,  &c.,  Hereford.— 5 freehold  fields, 

17  a.  1 r.  20  p 

By  Francis  Pittis  & Son  (at  Tolland  Bay). 
Totland,  Isle  of  Wight. — Yarmouth-rd.,  a free- 
hold building  site,  7 acres  

Yarmouth-rd.,  enclosures  of  land,  4 a.  1 r.  14  p., 

f. 

Yarmoutb-rd. , enclosure  of  pasture,  3 r.  25  p.,  f. 
Alum  Bay-rd.,  block  of  building  land,  4 a.  3 r. 

14  P->  f- 

Yarmouth-rd.,  freehold  meadow  land,  1 a.  1 r. 

9 p 

May  22. — By  Bisley  & Sons. 

Rotherhithe. — 270,  Rotherhit'ne-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  30/. 
Rotherhithe-st.,  a plot  of  land,  area  5,372  ft.,  f... 

5 to  13  (odd),  Swan-lane,  f.,  w.r.  S9/.  14s 

7,  Paradise-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  24/.  

23,  St.  Marycburch-st.,  f.,  w.r.  2 il.  2s 

12,  Fulford-st  ,f.,  w.r  24/.  14s 

Bermondsey. — 62  and  63,  Salisbury-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

3 /.  8s  

112  to  122  (even).  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

24/.,  w.r.  189/  16s 

9 and  10,  Lynton-mews,  u.t.  33J  yrs.,  g.r.  7s., 

w.r.  52/.  

40,  41,  42,  43,  and  43A,  Enid-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r. 

yl.  i.s.,wr.  119^  

By  Broad,  Wiltshire,  & Penny. 
Sydenham.- Kowland-gve.,  f.g.r.’s  5 /.,  reversion 

in  6.si  and  64  yrs 

Rowland-gve.,  f.g.r.’s  70/.,  reversion  in  64  and  54 

yrs 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Streatham.  — 5,  Killieser-av.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  18/., 

e.r.  8o/. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

St.  George's  East.— 7 to  33  (odd),  Everard-st.,  f., 

w.r.  279/.  ios '• 

Limehouse.—  20,  Limehouse-causeway,  c.,  w.r. 

20/.  16s 

4,  6,  12,  and  14,  Endive-st.,  u.t.  6J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

w.r.  86/.  8s.  4 d 

Chadwell  Heath,  Essex.— Willow-rd.,  four  plots 

of  building  land,  f.  

By  NewBon,  Edwards,  & Sheph/rd. 

Stroud  Green. — 75,  80,  and  91,  Florence-rd.,  u.t. 

76£  yrs.,  g.r.  22 /.,  y.r.  138/.  > 


800 

675 


355 


403 


Canonbury.— r,  Sebbon-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  6/. 

6s.,  y.r.  33/. £ 

Islington. — 1 to  5,  Dibden-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.,  w.r.  156/. 

9,  11,  13,  15,  and  18,  Pickering-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  w.r  149/.  ios 

.Hoxton. — 106,  Murray-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s 

y-r-  36* 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Kentish  Town. — Hawley-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  3/.  ios., 

reversion  in  36$  yrs 

Clarence-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  2/.  ios.,  reversion  in  364 

yrs ‘ 

Hartland-grove,  f.g.r.'s  4/.,  reversion  in  364  yrs. 
Haverstock  Hill.— Nos.  51,  53,  and  55,  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  ios.,  y.r.  20S/.  

Nos.  57  and  59,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  170/.. 
Walworth.— Deacon-st.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  63  yrs. 

gr.  10/ 

Brandon-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  225/.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

_ *52f-  

Brandon-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  140/.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

Brixton.—  Geneva-ter.,  i.g.r.'s  34/.,  u.t.  64  yrs", 

g-r-  2/. 

Bermondsey.— 343,  345,  and  347,  Southwark  Pk.- 

rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  no/. 

Brixton.— Atlantic-rd.,  &c.  i.g.r.’s  45^.,  u.t.  64 


Notting  Hill.— Oxford-gdns., 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/ 

Ladbroke-grove,  i.g.r.  8/., 
nil  . 


g-r-  15^.,  u.t.  73 

-t-  6i$  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Leyton.— 33,  Vicarage-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  26/.  4?o 

S,  Amberley-rd.,  f.,  jfo 

By  R.  & C.  Snell  (at  Axminster). 

Colyton,  Devon. — Suddon’s  Farm,  76  a.  2 r.  30  p., 

Road  Pitt  Farm,  130  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f.  3,35° 

Purlbridge  Mill  Farm,  25  a.,  o r.33p.,  f. 1*500 

Four  closes  of  overland,  17  a.  2 r.  21  p.,  f. i5S 

Blackacre  holding,  i8I  a.,  f 1,070 

May  23.— By  Akber,  Rutter,  Wagporn,  & 

Brown. 

Westminster. — 12,  Regent-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  35/. 1 coo 

25,  New-st.,  f.,  p.  ’750 

By  B.  Percy  Abrams. 

Bethnal  Green.—  93  to  99  (odd),  Treadway-st., 

u.t.  34.J  yrs  , g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  139/.  2s 680 

Tottenham. — 56,  Tynemouth-rd.,  u.t.  674  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  ios.,  e r.  28/. 265 

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Forest  Gate. — 41,  Sebert-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 

. 7/-  7s-,  Y-r.  32/-  240 

Brixton. — 1,  Trelawn-rd.,  u.t.  77iyrs.,  g.r.  61. 10s., 

y-r.  34^- 275 

Camberwell.— 24  and  25,  Rust-sq.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  1 6s.,  w.r.  91/. 445 

Peckham.— 51  and  53,  Dunstan-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  67/.  12s 360 

1 and  ia,  Tappesfield-rd.,  and  ia,  Banstead- 
st.,  with  stabling  in  rear,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  5s.,  y.r.  67/.  8s 35o 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  1 

Facing  Stocks 2 

Shippers  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 

Do.,  Bullnose  ... . 4 : 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  iq 
Double  Headers  . . 16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  c 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15  - 

Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  ' 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  1 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints _. . 14  c 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed 2 c 


£ s.  d. 


3 per  1,000  alongside,  in  r 


railway  dep3t. 


less  than  best. 

[See  also  page  55 1, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Cm  tract,,  *c .,  stiU  open,  tut  not  included  in  thie  List,  see  precious  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


'New  Labourers'  Dwellings  

■Municipal  Buildings,  Fire  Station,  Public  Baths,  *0. 
'Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Allahabad  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Liverpool  Corporation.. 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

The  Committee 


250L,  150L,  mi.  ... 
200Z  , 100L  and  50 1. 
2,000  Rupees 


Sep.  15 
Sep.  23 
Nov.  1 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Iron  Building  

Sewerage  Works  

Alterations  to  Workhouse  

Sewerage  Works,  Koundhay  and  Seacroft  .... 

Sewerage  Works  

Additions  to  Stables,  Weston-super-Mare  ... 

Drainage  Work?,  Ac 

Hoad  Works,  Victoria-road 

Sewer,  Abbey-street 

Road  Works,  Cran brook -road,  Ac 

Tennis  House,  Ac.,  The  Bark .... 

Vicarage,  Rhayader.  Radnor 

Cottage,  Bowling  Green-street,  Warwick 

Two  Houses,  Elland,  Yorks  

8ewerage  Works,  Tirphil  

Sewerage  Works,  Stapenhill-road,  Ac 

Hospital,  Newby  lane  

Sewers  Ac.,  Barton-under-Needwood  

Setts  (310  vards) 

Road  Wideuing,  Skewen 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Ember-lane,  Thames  Dltton 

Filter  Works.  Hough  Side  

Road  Materials  

Hospital  Pavilion  

One  Hundred  Artisans  Dwellings, Queenstown,  Ireland 

Church,  Sidwell -street,  Exeter 

Church  Restoration,  Aberdare  

Church  Restoration,  Chapeltborpe,  Wakelield  .... 
•Cleaning  and  Painting  105  Houses.  Gricklewood  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Newldrst,  Ashington 

House,  Seafiold-square,  Rothes,  N.B 

Street  Works,  Adelaide-road 

Waterworks,  Austwick  

Water  Mains,  near  Barnsley 

Widening  Simonstone-lane 

Re-building  Forge  Bridge,  Halesowen  

Water  Supply  Works 

Additions  to  Vicarage,  near  Castleton  

•Baths  and  Washhouses,  Mansfield,  Haggerston  ... 

Two  Houses,  Whitehaven  

•Water  Supply  Works,  Kingsbury.  Somerset 

Seven  Houses,  I.onsdale-road,  Barnes... 

Engine  House,  Ac.,  Houghton  

Water-Supply  Works,  Kingsbury,  Somerset 

Road  Works 

Vestry,  Tyntyla,  Llwynypia,  Wales 

Surveyor  s Materials  

Road  Works,  Shrubbery-road  

Pumping  Station,  Reservoirs,  Ac 

•Erection  of  Mortuary,  CanniDg  Town 

•Making-up  Streets  

• Paving  Sides  of  Roads 

•Shelter  for  Infectious  Diseases 

•Supply  of  Gruuite  aud  Flints. 

•Erection  of  New  Schools  

•New  Pavilion  at  Borough  Sanatorium  

Boundary  Wall,  Ore  

Road  Works,  Ruislip,  Middlesex 

Market,  Ac.,  Corporation-street  

Chapel  and  Lodge,  Liverpool-road  South 

Five  Shops,  Chapel-street  

Drainage  Works,  Bothwell,  N.B 

•Supply  of  Cast  Iron  Pipes  

•Erectiou  of  Dwellings  for  Workiug  Classes 

•New  Schools  at  Montague  ami  Houudslield-roads 

•Reconstruction  of  UaUham  Mill  Rridgo  

‘Public  Conveniences,  South  End  Green  

•New  church,  Badshot  Lea,  near  Aldershot 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Grimsby  Corporation 

Eastngwold  R.D.C • 

Eastry  (Kent)  Guardians  

Leeds  R.D.C.  ;••• 

Sudbury  (Suffolk)  Town  Council  . 

Mr.  R.  Dart  

Bristol  Corporation  ...  

Great  Crosby  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Wicklow  U.D.C 

Croydon  Town  Council  

Uebburn  U.D.C, 


Gelligaer  R.D.C 

Burton-upon- Trent  Corporation  .. 

Scarborough  Town  Council  

Tutbury  R.D.C . 

Htainland,  Ac.,  U.D.C 

Glam.  County  Council 

Esher  U.D.C.  

Pudsey  (Yorks)  Corporation 

Chatham  Corporation  

Prestwich  (Lancs)  Guardians  ... 
Queenstown  Naval  Dwellings  Co. 


Midland  Railway  . 


Mr.  A.  J.  Sharp  ...  

Chichester  Corporation  

Settle  (Yorks)  R.D.C 

Worsborough  l D.C 

Burnley  R.D.C 

Worcester  county. Council  ... 
Forres  (N.B.)  Town  Council  . 


Shoreditch  Borough  Council.., 


Lmigport  R.D.C. 


Nottiugham  Corporation 

I.angport  R.D.C 

Liversedgc  (Yorks)  U.D.C.. 

Trustees  

Ely  U.D.C 

Southall- Norwood  U.D.C.  . 

Lydoey  R.D.C 

West  Ham  Council  


do. 

do. 


•Converting  Baths  into  Technical  Institute 

•Stoneware,  Ac 

•Periodical  Painting,  Hounslow  Barracks  

Farmhouse,  Clydacb.  Wales  

Shops  and  Houses.  Ainsworth-road 

Twelve  Houses,  Low-road,  Horsforth,  Leeds  .. 

Four  Cottages,  Outgang  Aspatria,  Cumberland 

Three  Houses,  Ktnnairci  Park,  Bromley,  Kent  i 

Seventeen  Cottages,  Woodhouse,  Sheffield  I 

Restoration,  Church,  Thurlestone,  Kingsbridge, Devon1 

Library  Schools,  Newtou  Abbot,  Devon  1 

'Additions  to  Fishponds  Church,  Bristol  


Camberwell  Borough  Council  

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation 

Salford  Corporation  

Brighton  Borough  Council 

Hastings  Guardians 

Uxbridge  R D.C 

Dewsbury  Corporation  

Hirkdale  U.D.C.  

Rugby  Co-operative  Society 

• Lanark  County  Council  

; Croydon  Lunacy  Visitiog  Com  .... 

' London  County  Council  

. Edmonton  School  Board 

j Herts  County  Council  

Hampstead  Borough  Council  .... 

’The  Committee  

Hammersmith  Guardians  

Ilford  School  Board 

London  County  Council 

, south  Stonehaui  R.D.C.  

. War  Department  

, Mrs.  Wood  

, i Bury  (Lancs)  District  Co  op.  Soc 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


H.  G.  Wyatt,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Grimsby 

Fairbank  A Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  13,  Lendal,  York  

W.  .1.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margarefs-street,  Canterbury  . 

Spinks  A Pilling,  Engineers,  20,  Park-row,  Leeds  

T.  W.  A.  Hayward,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sudbury  

S.  J.  Wilde,  Architect,  Weston-super-Mare  

T.  U.  Yabbic.m,  Civil  Engineer,  63  Queen-square,  Bristol 

W.  Hall,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Great  Crosby  

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wicklow 

E.  Mawdesley,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  llebburn •••  - 

R.  W.  lhomus,  Architect,  Llandrindod  Wells 

F.  P.  Trepess,  Architect,  1,  Church-street,  Warwick  

F.  F.  Beaumont,  Architect,  Southgate-chambers,  Halifax 

.1.  P.  Jones.  Engineer,  Uengoed,  via  Carditf  - 

G T.  Lytiam,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Bnrton-on-Trent  .. 

H.  VV.  Smith,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Scarborough  

Willcox  A Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

.1.  U.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Stainland  

T.  M.  Frauklen,  VVesi  gate -street,  Carditf ••  

A .1.  Henderson,  Civil  Engineer,  Brabaut  Villa,  ihames  Ditton 

J.  Jones,  Borough  Surveyor,  Church-lane,  Pudsey  

C.  Ua>,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Chatham  

T.  Worthington  A Son,  Architects,  46.  Brown-street,  Manchester 
W.  H.  Hill  A Son,  Architects,  28,  South  Mall,  Cork  

F.  J.  Coinmin,  Surveyor,  7,  Bedford-circus,  Exeter 

E.  M B.  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardllf  

Rev.  L.  Busch,  Chapeltborpe.  Wakelield  

Company's  Architect,  Cavendish  House,  Derby 

Rev.  M.  Cuihbert,  The  Manse,  Ashington  

W.  sharp,  Rothes 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chichester  

I.  A.  Foxcroft,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Settle  

J.  Whitaker,  Surveyor,  Worsborough  Bridge 

S.  Edmondson,  18,  Nicholns-street,  Burnley  

A.  E.  Brooks,  Surveyor,  King's  N’ortou 

It.  Urquhart.  jun.,  Forres  

T.  Stones,  Architect,  Thiisk 

A W.  S.  Cross,  53,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  w 

Pickering  A Co.,  Architects,  11,  Lowther-street,  W lutehaven 
Bailey -Denton  A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Palace  Chambers.  S.W. 

F.  A W.  Stock .r,  Architects,  'JO,  Queen-street,  K.C 

W.  B.  Starr,  Architect,  12,  St.  Peter's-gate,  Nottingham  ..... 
Balley-Denton  A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Palace  Chambers,  S.W 

A.  E.  Rhodes,  Architect,  Heckmondwike 

Lewis  A Morgan,  Architects,  Tonypaudy 

G.  M.  Hall,  Market-square,  Ely  ....  • ••• 

R.  Brown,  Civil  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Southall  

J.  F.  Trow,  Civil  Engineer,  Station-road,  Gloucester  

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Hum,  E 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


June 

do. 


do. 

do. 

June  i 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  ' 
do. 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell ... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clatteru  House,  Kingston-on-Thames 

B.  Bower,  14,  Temple-street,  Birmingham  

Council’s  Eugmeer.  Town  Hall.  Brigliton  

A.  w.  Jeffery,  Architect,  6,  Havelock-road,  Hastings 

J.  F.  Stow,  Surveyor,  Corn  Exchange,  Uxbridge  

H.  Dearden,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Dewsbury 

A.  Schofield,  Architect,  45,  Weld-road.  Birkdale  

.1.  T.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent-street,  Rugby  „ 

W.  L.  Douglass,  Civil  Engineer,  District  Ottices,  Hamilton  

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

Architect’s  uepartrnent,  19,  Charing  cross-road,  S.W 

Board's  Architect,  99.  Church-street,  Lower  Edmonton  

Urban  A.  Smith,  41.  Parliamout-street,  S.W.  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W 

Miasiou  Church,  Badshot  Lea  

Giles,  Gough  A Trollope,  Architects,  23,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W. 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  7,  Bank-buildings,  Ilford,  E;sex 

Architect's  Department,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W 

Bailey- uenton,  Son,  Lawfoid  A Symons, Palace-chmb.  Westminster 

Koyai  Engineer  Office,  41,  Chormg  Cross,  S.W.  ...  

Jones,  Richards,  A Co.,  95,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff 

D.  Hardman,  Architect,  Agar-street,  Bury 

w.  K.  Richardson,  Architect,  Rothwell,  near  Leeds  

Mrs.  Graham.  Outgang,  Aspatria  

W.  Prebble,  Architect,  Bromley  

F.  G.  Buxton  A Co.,  Maiket-place  Chambers,  Sheffield  

G.  11.  F.  Prynne,  Architect,  6,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminste 

S.  Trevail,  Architect,  Truro  

E.  11.  Liugen  Barker,  Architect,  16,  Bridge-street,  Bristol 


do. 

June  11 
do. 

June  12 
do. 
do. 

June  16 
do. 

June  17 


June  18 
June  19 
do. 

June  23 
do. 
do. 

July  7 
N o date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Assistant  Surveyor  

: •Engineering  Assistant .. 

'Clerk  of  Works  

'General  Assistant  


By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Acton  U .D-.C.  

do. 

June  10 
do. 

June  11 
June  14 


T ose  marked,  with  an  asterisk ( ) are  advertised,  inthislfv  unfar » Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  x.  A xxii.  Public  Appointments,  x 
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I PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued \ 

BRICKS,  &c. 

s.  d. 

7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 


j Thames  and  Pit  Sand 

. Thames  Ballast  

1 Best  Portland  Cement  . 


31  o per  ton,  delivered 


1 Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

{Grey  Stone  Lime....** 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

t Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot. 


....  1 10 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . 

:Bath  „ 
iFarleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  in  blocks  . 

iGrinshill  

| Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  25 

, Closeburn  Red  F reestone  2 3 
Red  Mansfield  .,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  a 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sires 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

„ „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sires) 

,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„ „ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

it  ii  ii  3 in-  do. 


9b  >1 
3 per  ft. 

deld.  rly. 

7 per  ft.  sv 
deld.  rly.  < 
2i  11 


cube. 

depot 


in.  In. 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

oper  1000  of  i2ooatry.dep. 


: 20 X 10  best  blue  Bangor. . 12 
l „ best  seconds  ,,  11  „ ,, 

lii6X  8 best  ,,  6 17  6 ,,  ,, 

20X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  7 6 ,,  „ 

; 16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 50  „ • ,, 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 13  10  o „ „ 

: 16X  8 „ „ 7 10  o ,,  „ 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o „ ,, 

16x8  „ „ 600  „ „ 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  .41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  dor.  ,,  ,, 

iBest  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

1 brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

I Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  dor.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles  3 „ „ M 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  „ „ 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens:  best  2b  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

1 Battens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o olessthanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  „ ,, 

a in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 10  o 9 10  o 

• i«».  by  4J  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  8 o o 9 o o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in . . 010  o more  than 

battens. 

1 Jin 100  „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

„ t;°“)  4 1"  ° 5 ° O 

I Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3126  315  o 

Swedish  balks 215  o 3 o o 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  11  in.  • 18  o o 20  o 

,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 m.  16  10  o 18  10 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o 

I Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in. 

and  9 in.  . . 14  o o 15  10 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10 

! Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  _. ..  17  o o 18  o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o 

i Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 15  o o 16  10 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 1310  o 1410 

Battens 1100  12  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 12  10  o 13  10 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o 

Battens 10  o o no 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o 

II  ,1  1,  3 *n-  by  9 13  o 0 14  o 

Battens 1100  12  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  n_in.  13  o o 14  o 

,1  11  ,1  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o 

„ „ „ battens 9 10  o 10  10 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ 023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

, .;nch  -j ° ° 7i  ° ° 8 

J in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup- 

as  inch  ... o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube 030  036 

Prepared  Flooring—  Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 013  6 017 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15  o 1 o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  012 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 11  6 o 13 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

Iron — £ s.  d,  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars — 7 15  o 850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  10  10  o ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 10  o 

, ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

,,  „ to  24  g 1:00  ... 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o - - • 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - - 

,,  „ 26  g 14  5 o - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

, ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o - • 

„ 26  g 18  o o - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - - • 

„ ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - - • 

„ ,.  26  g 14  5 o - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ „ 26  g 1450  --- 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued) 

„ . OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  028 

11  1,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  o 2 o, 

ij  „ ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 211 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 2 10 

11  ,1  „ in  barrels  ,,  o 2 11 

n ij  „ in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  „ o 2 8 

»*  in  drums ,,  o 2 io- 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2100 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty „ per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  016  6 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. ...  o 16  a 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  ..._ 012  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size o 10  6 

Best  Black  Japan o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o- 

Brunswick  Black  o 8 6 

Berlin  Black o 16  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

W e cannot  usidertake  to  return  rejected  comtnuni- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and' 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  artide 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic, 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100 l.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted-. 

BEXLEY. — For  farm  buildings,  farm  house,  and  lodge 
at  Woollet  Hall,  Bexley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Ronald  Keep. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott,  architect,  6,  Warwick-court, 
Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  34, 
Imperial-buildings,  Ludgate-circus,  E.C.  :— 

Farm  Buildings. 

Stebbing  & I Henry  Dunn  £1,326  19  8 

Pannett £1,400  o o | W.  H.  Smith. . 1,21812  5 


Farm  House. 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  to  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  14  1 

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o 

Thin  ,,  ° 

Copper  nails o 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  ,,  o 

Thin  ,,  „ ° 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  o 

Solder — Plumbers’  „ ° 

Tinmen’s  ,,  0 

Blowpipe o 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds ajd.  per  ft.  delivere 

„ fourths  aid. 

21  oz.  thirds 3id- 

,,  fourths..... 3^- 

26  oz.  thirds 4i^- 

,,  fourths  4<I- 

oz.  thirds 5^- 

,,  fourths  5^- 


| Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  . 

A ..  • 

* » ..  » • 


F.  P.  Duthoit..  £g97 
W.  G.  Brown  . . 975 
J.  Lonsdale  ....  933 
R.  & E.  Evans  929 
Henry  Dunn  . . 918  1 
W.  H.  Smith  . . 883 


F.  P.  Duthoit  ..£597 

R.  & E.  Evans  526 

W.  G.  Brown  ..  495 
J.  Lonsdale 487 

S.  Salt  473 

W.  H.  Smith  . . 463 


• £870 


S.  Salt  . . 

Ellingham 

Sons  007  1 

Stebbings  & 
Pannett 750 


I Ellingham  & 

Sons  

| Henry  Dunn 
Stebbing  & 
Pannett 4°° 


^457  13  o 


BRENTWOOD.— For  the  erection  of  house  andl 
stabling,  Hutton,  for  Mrs.  Fames.  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wyles, 
architect.  St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Telegraph-street, 


J.  Bruty £2,582 

Hammond  & 

Son 2,481 

W.J.  Watts..  2,278 


Smith  & Son..  £2,200 

G.  Abbott 2,184 

A.  & J.  Cross’  2,063 


BUSHEY.— For  the  construction  of  sewers,  manholes, 
&c.  at  Bushey,  for  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr  Ernest  Lailey,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council 


Offices,  Watford 

Henkins £ii°82 

Davis  & Bennett....  1,002 

Soam 938 

Meston  & Hale  ....  8(13 

Dean  833 

Dupont  & Co 823 


G.  R.  Mann £7^ 

G.  Pithin 687 

H.  Brown,  Watford*  629 

Swaker 622 

G.  F.  Judge 600 


COWES  (I.W.)—  For  the  erection  of  a residence. 
Baring-road,  Cowes,  for  Miss  Sophia  Groves.  Mr.  Philip 
Sturdy,  architect,  Bournemouth  .— 

H.  E.  Day £2,495  I Brading  & Son-.  ....£2,200 

Brown  & Sons 2,419  John  Nichol,  South- 

Ball  & Son  2,381!  ampton’ i,79» 

[See  also  next  page. 
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CROPWELL  BUTLER  (Notts).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Plough  Inn.  Mr.  Fred  G.  Martin,  archi- 
tect, Dudley-chambers,  Angel-row,  Nottingham 
W.  Wilson  — .,£45°  o o I H.  Parr,  Rad- 

J.  Bates 433  ° ° clifife* £411  1 4 

W.  Bickerstaff..  412  8 4 1 


LURGAN  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  seventeen 
cottages  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dorman,  County  Surveyor.  Armagh  : — 

10  Houses.  7 Houses. 
Each.  Each. 

Thos.  Collen,  Tanderagee  .£134  1°  £132  10 

[Fencing  and  drains  own  work.] 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Water  proofings 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  winter  gardens  and 
conservatory  at  79,  Coombe-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  A. 
Dyer.  Mr.  M.  S.  Reilly,  architect,  Edridge-road,  Croy- 
don. Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Kennard,  104,  George-street, 
Croydon : — 


J.  Westbrook, 
Thornton  Heath..  £ 1,470 
Underwood  & Co., 

Croydon  1,412 

W.  Potter,  Croydon  1,400 
D.  W.  Barker,  Croy- 
don   1,370 

Hanscomb  & Smith, 
Croydon  .......  1,344 


Funnell  & Co.,  Croy- 
don   £1,329 

Worsfold  & Sons, 

Addiscombe 1,320 

Akers  & Co.,  South 

Norwood  1,233 

Huntley  Bros.,  Croy- 
don   1,231 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  stores,  stabling, 
&c.,  St.  Sepulchre  Gate,  for  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  & Co. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dodds,  C.E.,  19,  Baxter  Gate,  Doncaster  : — 

F.  Parkinson £182  o I G.  Mottram  .£175  o 

J.  C.  Wombell  ....  179  o | E.  Randerson*  . . . . 164  6 
[All  of  Doncaster.] 


ELLON  (N.B.). — For  additions,  &c.,  to  school  and 
house,  Drumwhindle,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Wm. 


Davidson,  architect,  Ellon 

Masonry. — R.  Mutch,  Craighall*  ....£95  5 6 

Carpentry.— It..  Burgess*  83  o o 

Slating.— W.  Fyvie,  Ashlea*  38  15  6 

Plastering. — A.  &.  J.  Seivewright, 

Inverurie*  32  13  o 


WALTHAMSTOW.— Fob  additions,  See.,  to  boys' and 
girls’  departments,  Higbam  Hill  Schools,  for  the  School 
Board.  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  architect,  School  Board  offices, 
Walthamstow.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  T.  G.  Wright,  3, 
Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.  : 

S.  Parmenter,  Braintree £3,863  o o 

J.  & J.  Dean,  Walthamstow 3,476  o o 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Lambeth  3,35°  ° o 

Sands,  Palmer,  & Co.,  Waltham- 
stow   3,35°  o o 

Chessum  & Sons,  Bow  3,329  o o 

R.  & E.  Evans,  Peckham 3,298  o o 

Viney  & Stowe,  Haverstock  Hill  ..  3,279  o o 

Foster  Bros.,  Norwood 3,257  o o 

Hammond  & Son,  Romford 3, 195  o o 

Knight  & Son,  Tottenham  2,928  o o 

Pollard  & Brand,  Tottenham 2,730  o o 

Rowley  Bros.,  Tottenham 2,655  7 2 


WOKING. — For  the  erection  of  a detached  house, 
Heathside  Park  Estate,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Brine.  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Jones  & Clinton,  architects,  3,  Broadway, 
Woking  : — 

Harris  & Son*  £1,268 


WOKING. — For  the  erection  of  a detached  house, 
York-road,  for  Mr.  S.  Gloster.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Jones  & 
Clinton,  architects,  3,  Broadway,  Woking  : — 

F.  Aylott £1,250  o I Ingram  & Son..  ..£1,153  0 

Hams  & Son*  ..  1,184  o G.  Allard 1,125  o 

A.  A.  Gale  ..  _ . . 1,174  o | W.  Aird  1,11518 


FARNBOROUGH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a 
pair  of  semi-detached  houses.  Mr.  Money  Marsland, 
architect,  68,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C.  :— 

Wallis  & Sons £1,792  | Smith  & Sons £1  549 

W.  Owen* £1,460 


HASTINGS.— For  the  erection  of  an  iron  building  at 
t“e_F*sh  Market,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer, 
C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  : — 

Lightfoot  & Ireland,  Stoke  Newington* £285 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

' • THH  BUI LDER " (Pn blUhed  Weekly)  It  tuppUed  DIRECT fiom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.t  rSs.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  tne  publisher  of  "THH 
Builder,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


KIRKCALDY,  N.B.— For  the  demolition  and  recon 
Struction  of  The  WheaUheaf  Inn.  for  Mr.  James  Anderson 
Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantitie 
by  the  architect : — 

Masonry. — D.  Wilkie,  Sinclairtown*. . £284  o o 
Joinery.— Bogie  & Nicol,  Kirkcaldy*  404  8 q 
Plastering . — W . Grant,  Kirkcaldy*  96  o o 
Plumbing.— H.  Hutchison,  Kirkcaldy*  144  o n 
Slating.— D.  Stark,  Kirkcaldy* 576 


KIRKCALDY,  N.B.— For  the  erection  of  tenements 
Harnel-street,  Sinclairtown,  for  Mr.  Colin  Cummings 
Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect,  Kirkcaldy  :— 

Masonry.  D.  Wilkie,  Sinclairtown*.  .£744  o o 
Joinery.  H.  Masterton,  Sinclairtown*  564  o o 
Plastering.— H.  Masterton,  Sinclair- 

Plumbing.—T).  Doiigali,  Pathead*  125  10  o 
Slating. — G.  Johnston,  Dysart* 6316  o 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office.—  Wancick  Road,  KENSIXGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  P07Z^J?rz/ir  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & do., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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A rchiteclural  Engineering. 

O apology  is  neces- 
sary for  the  in- 
troduction of  this 
subject  to  our 
readers,  for  the 
growth  of  engi- 
neering methods 
in  modern  archi- 
tectural practice  is 
too  marked  to 
escape  attention. 
By  early  training  architects  are  led  to  think 
in  stone.  In  the  future  they  may  be 
obliged  to  think  in  steel,  not  exclusively, 
but  to  a considerable  extent ; they  must  at 
all  events  study  the  practical  qualities  of 
steel,  and  the  principles  underlying  its 
application,  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.  In  the  United 
States  the  point  has  already  been  reached, 
rendering  necessary  a system  of  architecture 
harmonising  with  the  work  of  the  con- 
structional engineer  ; and  until  such  a system 
has  been  satisfactorily  developed  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  buildings  of  the  American  type 
will  ever  be  acclimatised  in  this  country. 
Details  ot  construction  stand  on  a different 
basis,  and  many  of  them  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  especially  those  relating  to 
fire-resisting  design.  It  is  therefore  with 
interest  that  we  open  the  pages  of  a book 
containing  practical  and  comprehensive  data 
on  the  subject  of  steel  building  construction 
in  the  United  States.* 

The  author,  Mr.  Freitag,  may  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers  in  connexion  with  a 
previous  work  on  “ The  Fireproofing  of  Steel 
Buildings,”  which  was  reviewed  by  us  in 
1900,  and  his  present  object  is  to  illustrate 
such  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings  as 
may  prove  useful  to  architects,  engineers, 
and  students.  Since  the  first  edition  was 
published  so  much  additional  information 
has  become  available  that  revision  seemed 


* “Architectural  Engineering,  with  especial  reference 
to  High  Building  Construction.”  By  Joseph  Kendall 
Freitag,  B.S.,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  rewritten.  New, 
York:  John  Wiley  & Sons.  London  : Chapman  & Hall, 
Ltd.  1901. 


to  be  necessary,  and  the  opportunity  has  been 
taken  of  including  descriptive  accounts  of 
newer  buildings  than  those  pointed  to  in  the 
original  edition.  The  intimate  relationship 
between  fireproofing  and  steel  construction 
has  tempted  the  author  to  include  a good 
deal  of  matter  already  contained  in  his 
treatise  on  the  former  subject.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  fireproof- ' 
ing  methods,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
directly  affect  matters  appertaining  to  I 
design. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  the 
title  chosen  suggests  much  more  ground 
than  is  covered  by  the  treatise,  the  scope  of 
which  is  limited  to  a consideration  of  the 
problems  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  modern 
office  building,  as  exemplified  in  American 
practice.  A complete  exposition  of  the 
subject  implied  by  the  title  would  properly 
cover  every  form  of  building  construction 
and  all  varieties  of  building  materials.  One 
ot  the  chief  objects  ot  Mr.  Freitag’s  book  is 
to  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in  construc- 
tive building  design  to  make  themselves  still 
better  acquainted  with  the  practical  details 
ot  their  art.  The  first  chapter,  mainly 
devoted  to  a historical  account  of  iron  con- 
struction and  the  development  of  “skeleton” 
and  “cage”  construction,  needs  no  comment, 
and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  Chapter  III., 
wherein  the  author  describes  and  illustrates 
a few  typical  American  buildings.  The 
illustrations  serve  to  make  clear  two  dis- 
tinctive features  of  such  structures  ; hopeless 
disproportion  of  the  exterior,  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  interior.  Chicago 
furnishes  the  greater  number  ot  the 
examples  given.  Of  these  the  Stock  Ex- 
change building  is  a dreary  waste  of 
windows  surmounted  by  an  oppressive 
cornice,  and  supported  by  a base  combining 
the  three  lower  floors  in  a series  of  arches, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  in- 
harmonious doorway  on  a scale  rather 
suggesting  the  entrance  to  a beehive.  The 
Marquette  building  merely  resembles  a high 
factory  with  no  pretension  to  anything  but 
ugliness,  and  it  is,  therefore,  moderately 
satisfactory.  A somewhat  similar  charac- 
teristic is  found  in  the  Reliance  building,  a 
tall  tower  of  rectangular  windows,  standing 


on  a shop.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  a huge 
agglomeration  of  atomic  details,  whose 
bewildering  profusion  the  architects  have 
endeavoured  to  minimise  by  the  aid  of 
various  architectural  devices.  Much  more 
effective  is  the  simpler  form  of  the  Monad- 
nock  building  and  the  tasteful  style  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  building,  Chicago. 
There  is  a very  clear  attempt  to  convey  the 
idea  of  massive  unity  in  the  Old  Colony 
building,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  a keep  with 
flanking  towers  of  circular  form,  although 
excessive  height  and  too  many  windows 
spoil  the  general  effect.  Only  one  example 
of  Bostonian  architecture  is  illustrated  by 
the  author,  a kind  of  two-storied  carriage- 
builder’s  shop  of  airy  construction,  carrying 
what  purports  to  be  a massive  and  rather 
handsome  stone  building,  with  a heavily 
decorated  top  and  an  overpowering  cornice 
richly  adorned  with  wedding-cake  ornaments. 
The  greatest  monstrosity  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Park-row  building,  reaching  the 
height  of  390  ft.  above  the  street  level,  and 
interesting  merely  as  a piece  of  clever 
engineering  work.  Broadway  Chambers  is 
an  oblong  tower,  of  which  the  base  would 
serve  very  well  for  the  support  of  a decently 
designed  superstructure,  the  shaft  would 
make  an  excellent  dock  warehouse,  and  the 
capital  might  be  considered  a tasteful 
pavilion  if  brought  down  from  the  skies  and 
placed  amid  harmonious  surroundings.  The 
Gillender  building  is  certainly  a weird  incon- 
gruity, consisting  of  an  ordinary  nineteenth- 
century  house  on  the  top  of  which  a classic 
temple  has  been  deposited,  apparently  by 
accident.  The  general  effect  is  to  remind 
one  of  the  perilous  structur-  s erected  by  a 
child  when  determined  to  n-st  the  complete 
resources  of  a new  box  of  building  blocks. 
Judging  by  the  examples  given  by  Mr. 
Freitag,  it  must  be  inferred  that  American 
architects  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
garments  appropriate  to  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  the  steel  house-builder.  Neverthe- 
less, when  ordinary  limits  of  height  are  not 
exceeded  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
pleasing  effects,  as  evidenced  by  various 
buildings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  but 
not  illustrated  by  the  author. 

So  much  is  heard  in  these  days  of  steel 
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construction  in  the  United  Stales  that  it  is 
worthy  of  record  that  American  architects 
are  not  universally  in  favour  of  the  practice. 
Mr.  Freitag  mentions  that  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  was  shown  in  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
that  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  was  reluctant  to  consider  seriously 
such  construction  as  worthy  the  dignity  and 
solidity  of  Government  edifices — notably  in 
the  new  Post  Office  building  for  Chicago. 
On  the  question  of  erection  the  author  has 
some  interesting  facts  to  present.  Rapidity 
ot  construction  appears  to  be  an  essential 
factor,  and  some  form  of  tower  or  travelling 
derrick  is  generally  used  on  large  buildings. 
In  some  cases  special  steam  cranes  are 
employed,  such  cranes  running  on  tracks 
laid  over  the  floor  system  and  pulling  them- 
selves up  inclines  from  story  to  story  as  the 
building  progresses.  The  crane-boom  and 
engine-platform  revolve  on  a pivot,  so  that 
beams  and  columns  are  handled  with  very 
little  trouble.  The  form  of  tower  derrick 
described  by  the  author  is  clearly  calculated 
to  save  an  immense  amount  of  time  and 
labour.  Whenever  possible  it  is  arranged  to 
move  from  end  to  end  of  a building,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reach  out  on  either  hand  to 
the  side  walls.  Frequently  it  is  supple- 
mented by  a distributing  car  running  on  a 
narrow-gauge  track  of  light  rails.  As  exem- 
plifying the  usefulness  of  such  a contrivance, 
the  author  mentions  the  Siegel  - Cooper 
building,  where  seven  complete  tiers,  aggre- 
gating between  7,000  and  8,000  tons,  were 
erected  in  nine  weeks’  actual  working  time 
by  the  aid  of  travelling  derricks  of  the  kind 
mentioned.  In  this  case,  he  says,  two 
travellers  were  installed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  floor,  and  a gang  of  twenty  men, 
with  each  derrick,  were  able  to  erect  twenty 
bays  of  ironwork  in  a day,  each  bay  being 
about  24  ft  square.  While  the  average  rate 
of  setting  steel  frames  is  given  at  about  two 
tiers  of  beams  per  week  of  six  working  days 
of  ten  hours  each,  the  rate  is  often  much 
higher.  In  the  case  of  the  Fisher  building, 
Chicago,  an  example  given  by  Mr.  Freitag, 
the  entire  steel  skeleton  above  the  first  floor 
was  erected  in  twenty-six  days  without 
overtime  or  night-work.  As  this  building 
includes  nineteen  stories  and  an  attic,  the 
record  may  possibly  be  tiselul  to  some  of 
our  readers.  Some  photographs  reproduced 
in  the  work  before  us  serve  to  convey  a 
very  striking  impression  of  rapid  work.  To 
take  a pair  of  these,  relating  to  the  Broad- 
way Chambers,  New  York— the  first,  taken 
November  9,  1899,  shows  four  tiers  of  beams 
in  position  and  the  projecting  ends  of  some 
columns,  and  the  second,  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1899,  shows  the  building  at  the 
height  of  eighteen  stories,  the  granite  walls 
being  completed  up  to  the  third  floor,  and 
brick  walls  thence  to  the  eleventh  floor, 
while  four  concrete  floors  appear  to  be  laid 
above  that  level.  Rapidity  of  erection  is, 
of  course,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  “ veneer  ” 
type  of  wall  construction,  as  work  can 
progress  at  different  stories  simultaneously. 
Thus,  in  the  Unity  building,  the  granite  base 
wall  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  the  brick 
wall  at  the  twelfth  floor,  and  the  hollow- 
tile  arches  of  the  fifteenth  floor  were  all  in 
hand  at  the  same  time.  The  following 
table  is  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the 
short  time  in  which  a huge  building  can  be 
completed,  the  case  being  that  of  the  New 


York  Life  building,  Chicago,  in  which  there 
were  671  individual  columns  : — 

July  17.  Old  building  torn  down  to  grade. 

July  31.  Laid  out  new  footing?. 

August  17.  Started  setting  basement  columns. 

August  31.  Started  laying  granite. 

September  5.  Started  setting  tile  arches. 

September  18.  Started  laying  terra  cotta  facing. 

September  29.  All  steel  set. 

November  9.  Tile  floors  all  set. 

November  xi.  Terra  cotta  all  set. 

November  12  Started  plaster. 

December  2.  Steam  plant  completed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  steel 
members  are  “ thrown  together,”  for,  as 
Mr.  Freitag  tells  us,  careful  work  prevails 
throughout.  Column  bases  are  carefully 
aligned,  and  only  a very  thin  layer  of  grout- 
ing is  allowed  between  the  column  pedestal 
and  the  masonry  bed  of  the  foundation. 
Cap  stones  are  brought  to  the  most  accurate 
bed  possible,  with  grouting  as  a thin  cement, 
and  not  as  a leveller.  Riveting  and  punch- 
ing of  the  steel  members  is  done  as  far  as 
possible  at  the  contractor’s  yard,  where  also 
the  facing  of  column  ends  and  of  all  contact 
bearing  surfaces  is  performed.  Beams  and 
girders  are  first  temporarily  bolted  by  the 
erectors,  who  are  speedily  followed  by  the 
field-riveting  gang.  Bolted  connexions  are 
now  discarded,  because  of  the  cracks  caused 
in  plastered  ceilings  consequent  on  their 
use.  Column  joints,  or  “splices,”  are  made 
lrom  i ft.  to  2 ft.  above  the  floor  level,  so 
that  the  floor  beams,  resting  on  brackets 
near  the  lops  of  the  columns,  may  act  as 
braces  during  erection.  All  steel  is  care- 
fully painted  after  erection,  partly  so 
that  rust  may  not  be  formed  on  the 
surface  before  concrete  or  other  casing  is 
applied,  and  partly  because  it  is  difficult  in 
building  work  to  guarantee  a perfect  union 
between  cement  mortar  and  metal-work  at 
all  points.  On  the  subject  of  permanence 
Mr.  Freitag  mentions  a good  many  facts  that 
are  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  He  shows 
that  the  effect  of  lime  upon  steel  seems  to 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  each  case,  and  comes  to  the  cor- 
rect conclusion  that  lime  mortar  should  not 
be  used  in  any  place  where  moisture  is  to  be 
anticipated.  Considering  the  low  cost  of 
cement  in  the  present  day,  it  certainly  seems 
wise  to  use  this  material  for  the  protection 
of  all  metal-work,  especially  as  it  is  also  an 
excellent  fire-resisting  medium.  Some  useful 
notes  on  painting  and  paints  are  to  be  found 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  now  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Freitag. 

We  pass  over  the  detailed  descriptions 
of  floors  contained  in  Chapter  IV.,  because 
they  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  work  on  fireprooi  con- 
struction. When  discussing  live  floor  loads, 
the  author  cites  figures  tending  to  show  that 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston  building  laws  are  too  high  for 
dwellings  and  office  buildings,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  much  lower  figures  should  be  used 
for  proportioning  the  metal  work,  while  still 
using  the  specified  loads  in  considering  the 
floor  arches  singly.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  municipal  regu- 
lations, which  allow  a margin  for  con- 
tingencies, and  ensure  rigidity.  Dead  loads 
are,  of  course,  calculated  in  the  usual  way, 
but  in  skeleton  construction  the  weight  of 
partitions  must  also  be  included,  as  these 
are  carried  by  the  floor  beams,  and  their 
position  is  constantly  being  changed  to  suit 


the  convenience  of  tenants,  a varying  factor 
that  does  not  occur  in  this  country.  Several 
plans  are  given  in  this  chapter  illustrating 
typical  floor  framing  in  some  of  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  buildings  previously 
mentioned.  A useful  paragraph  is  one 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  arranging  a 
floor  plan  so  that  the  most  economical 
sections  may  be  employed  in  girders  and’ 
beams.  Economy  can  only  be  attained  when 
the  steel  is  strained  to  the  maximum  allow- 
able fibre  strain,  and  if  the  plan  is  settled 
finally  in  the  first  instance,  without  con- 
sidering alternative  steel  sections,  it  will 
very  often  happen  that  girders  and  joists 
must  be  selected  giving  a considerable 
excess  of  strength.  Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  with  steel  construction,  as  a very 
small  variation  of  the  original  arrangement 
may  often  save  absolutely  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. 

Another  point  mentioned  by  the  author,  is 
the  inevitable  waste  of  material  always 
occurring  towards  the  ends  of  heavy  rolled 
beams,  where  bending  moments  are  at  the 
minimum.  Hence,  depth  should  be  pre- 
lerred  to  weight  when  beams  are  being 
chosen  from  a section  book.  It  appears  that 
architects  in  America  are  frequently  content 
to  specify  the  sizes  and  weights  of  the 
materials  to  be  used,  leaving  the  details  of 
construction  to  be  worked  out  by  the  con- 
tractor. This  is  a system  upon  which  we 
have  more  than  once  commented,  and  we 
are  glad  to  read  in  Mr.  Freitag’s  book  that 
“ the  experienced  architect  or  engineer  is 
not  usually  satisfied  with  such  license  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor.”  The  best  class 
of  work  can  only  be  ensured  when  all  details 
have  been  settled  after  careful  consideration 
ot  all  the  conditions  involved,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  designer  is  the  only  person  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  such  conditions  at  their 
true  value.  Small  details  may  be  left  to  the 
contractor,  but  not  the  main  features  of  any 
scheme. 

The  most  essential  difference  between  our 
own  buildings  and  those  now  under  con- 
sideration lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  walls. 
In  this  country  the  common  theory  is  that 
the  walls  of  a building  carry  the  whole 
weight,  but  a frequent  practice  is  that  they 
carry  a comparatively  small  portion  of  it. 
Architectural  practice  has  outgrown  the 
London  building  regulations,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  promise 
that  they  will  be  altered  to  suit  modern  con- 
ditions. Consequently  various  anomalies 
occur  and  solemn  fictions  are  maintained. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  the  whole  front  of 
a business  establishment  carried  upon  a steel 
girder  supported  by  steel  columns,  but  if, 
instead  of  fixing  fragile  glass  windows,  an 
architect  were  to  build  a 9 in.  brick  wall 
beneath  the  girder,  it  would  promptly  be 
disallowed.  We  remember  a case  that 
occurred  only  a few  months  ago  in  London, 
where  an  architect  proposed  to  build  a 
curtain  wall  of  9 in.  work  between  two  tiers 
of  steelwork.  Although  absolutely  no  weight 
could  come  upon  the  new  brickwork,  the 
authorities  required  it  to  be  not  less  than 
14  in.  thick,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  rules  T 
American  building  laws  are  of  more  elastic 
nature,  providing  for  safety,  yet  leaving  the 
architect  to  choose  what  type  of  building  he 
will  erect.  “ Load  - supporting  ” walls  are 
still  built  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
must  be  of  ample  thickness.  For  instance, 
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cl  a 'building  carried  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
( stories  would  have  walls  at  least  6 ft.  thick 
1 at  the  street  level.  This  form  of  wall  is  not 
jlpopular  for  office  buildings  in  large  American 
>;  cities,  because  valuable  renting  space  would 
be  sacrificed,  and  for  very  high  buildings 
: the  space  occupied  by  piers  would  interfere 
1 with  light,  while  the  weight  would  add  so 
t much  to  the  load  per  square  foot  on  com- 
| pressible  foundations  as  to  render  practically 
psmpossible  many  of  the  buildings  that  are 
E -required  by  the  public.  " Self-supporting  ” 

. walls  are  also  adopted,  in  which  metal 
l-columns  carry  the  tributary  floor  loads  and 
I the  roof  loads,  while  the  walls  support 
! themselves  and  the  spandrels  only.  In 
this  method,  it  is  important  that  the 
B masonry  shall  not  touch  the  columns,  or 
n: -unequal  settlement  of  the  two  materials 
[i  will  inevitably  cause  undesirable  strains, 
i:  As  the  author  pointed  out  in  his  intro- 
| ductory  chapter,  the  earlier  examples  of 

• 1 -so-called  skeleton  construction  embodied 
!:  self-supporting  walls,  but  the  objections  of 
l size  and  weight  led  to  the  adoption  of  what 

is  termed  “ veneer  construction  ” walls.  As 
I an  extreme  example  of  a high  building  with 
self-sustaining  walls  the  author  mentions 
i the  World  Building,  New  York,  in  which  the 
i walls  (of  sandstone,  brick,  and  terra-cotta) 
increase  in  thickness  from  2 ft.  at  the  top 

* to  1 1 ft.  2 in.  near  the  bottom,  and  are  then 
i;  offset  to  a concrete  footing  15  ft.  wide. 

1'  The  structure  in  question  is  191  ft.  to  the 
; main  roof,  above  which  is  a dome  containing 

six  stories — in  all  a height  of  275  ft.  above 
i1  the  street.  We  do  not  want  such  buildings 
j in  this  country,  but  as  the  Americans  do 
|i  -require  them,  a lighter  type  of  construction 

I has  its  advantages.  Veneer  construction 

II  does  away  with  all  masonry  except  as  an 
1 envelope  for  the  steel  frame  and  for  filling 
|i  spaces  below  the  windows.  To  use  Mr. 

! Freitag’s  words,  “ The  brick  wall,  once  the 
| fundamental  factor  in  building  construction, 

now  fulfills  simply  a decorative  and  pro- 
i fective  function.”  As  stone  does  not  afford 
H adequate  protection  against  fire  it  is  chiefly 
<used  in  American  buildings  for  effect,  while 
j -terra-cotta  and  brick,  which  are  unsurpassed 
! as  fire-resisting  materials,  are  very  largely 
1 -employed.  The  details  concerning  exterior 
| walls  in  this  chapter,  and  those  relating  to 
|i  spandrels,  spandrel  sections,  and  bay 
I'  windows  in  the  succeeding  chapter  will 
r Tepay  examination,  and  their  value  is  much 
: -enhanced  by  the  numerous  illustrative  sec- 
I fions  given  by  Mr.  Freitag. 

In  Chapter  VII.  the  author  endeavours  to 
’investigate  the  more  important  forms  of 
! columns,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  one.  The  in- 
: -quiry  is  upon  a most  interesting  subject,  and 
: -one  that  is  of  extreme  importance,  but  the 
I 'limits  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
I the  author  in  his  task.  As  might  be  ex- 
I 'pected,  he  characterises  the  use  of  cast  iron 
i ’in  large  buildings  as  a thing  of  the  past 
: .among  progressive  designers,  and  passes  on 
; «to  Illustrate  the  great  variety  of  steel 
i sections  available  to  the  designer  of  columns 
and  stanchions.  The  main  essentials  of 
■ column  design  are  very  fairly  stated^by  Mr. 
Freitag.  Cost  is  largely  governed  by  the 
form  of  section,  and  in  the  case  of  built-up 
■c  lumns  by  the  amount  of  workmanship 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  form. 
A hollow  section  requiring  no  riveting,  and 
1 Slaving  a uniform  radius  of  gyration  in  every 
direction  would  be  theoretically  the  most 


economical  for  use,  if  it  were  not  for 
practical  considerations.  Columns  must  be 
of  such  design  as  to  lend  themselves  to 
ready  splicing,  and  it  is  of  much  importance 
that  girders  and  beams  should  be  attached  in 
such  manner  as  to  transfer  the  loads  to  the 
centre  of  the  columns.  So  it  may  well  be 
that  a form  of  section  that  is  theoretically 
the  strongest  and  the  cheapest  will  be  found 
neither  one  nor  the  other  in  practice.  Taking 
all  things  into  account,  it  is  found  that  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  conditions  are  most 
nearly  balanced  by  the  use  of  rectangular 
columns,  such  as  those  built  of  Z-bars,  or  of 
plates  and  angles,  or  plates  and  channels. 
Fireproof  material  can  be  applied  to  almost 
any  form  of  section,  but  the  space  neces- 
sarily existing  between  the  column  and  its 
covering  has  tempted  American  engineers  to 
run  pipes  therein.  This  is  a practice  that 
cannot  be  recommended,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  find  it  discouraged  by  the  author.  Pipes 
ought  not  to  leak,  but  they  sometimes  do, 
and  it  is  a serious  mistake  to  expose  steel- 
work to  any  risk  of  oxidising  influences. 
Moreover,  pipes  ought  always  to  be  run  in 
conduits  where  they  can  be  inspected  or  re- 
paired at  any  time. 

Probably  the  heaviest  column  section  ever 
used  in  building  construction  is  that  to  be 
found  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and  it 
was  required  for  supporting  the  giant  trusses 
which  we  briefly  described  in  January,  1901. 
A section  of  the  column  is  given  by  the 
author,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  to  obtain  the 
necessary  area,  ten  web-plates,  tour  covers, 
and  twelve  angles  were  used.  The  load 
carried  was  estimated  at  5,400,000  lbs.,  and 
the  weight  of  the  column  was  46,980  lbs. 
Three  or  four  other  sections  are  also  given 
of  other  large  columns,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  architects.  Three  paragraphs 
dealing  with  column  bases  and  shoes  are  of 
considerable  value,  and  so  also  are  those 
relating  to  column  loads,  sizes,  details  and 
splices,  and  fireproofing.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Freitag  calls  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  considering  the  effects 
of  eccentric  loading,  [a  subject  to  which 
we  have  recently  adverted  in  our 
columns.  Wind  bracing  is  a subject 
that  scarcely  concerns  the  British  architect, 
and  even  in  the  United  ^States  it  is  con- 
sidered that  wind  .^bracing  is  ^ unnecessary 
when  brick  partitions  are  incorporated  with 
a well-constructed  steel  frame.  In  veneer 
buildings,  however,  wind  bracing  is  an 
essential, 'especially  in  view  of  the  tornadoes 
afflicting  some  parts  of  America.  Our 
readers  should  find  the  examples  given  of 
sway,  portal,  knee,  and  lattice  bracing  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  wind  pres- 
sure may  best  be  resisted.  Lattice  girders 
are  not  largely  used  in  this  country  by  archi- 
tects, and  a short  time  ago  one  of  our 
engineering  contemporaries  made  the  re- 
mark that  such  girders  were  never  employed 
in  building  construction.  We  may  therefore 
direct  special  attention  to  the  examples  of 
lattice  girders  described  and  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Park-row  Building,  where  twelve 
stories  will  be  seen  to  incorporate  this  form 
of  detail. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  our  review,  the 
object  of  the  author  has  been  to  start  with 
the  load-bearing  floor  system  and  to  lead 
down  through  columns  to  the  foundations, 
wind  bracing  being  treated  as  a part  of  the 
column  design.  We  come  now  to  the  subject 
of  foundations,  which  is  of  even  more  im- 


portance to  the  American  than  to  the  British 
architect,  because  the  former  has  to  dis- 
tribute enormous  concentrated  column  loads 
over  his  site,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
interference  with  basement  space  where 
mechanical  plant  is  usually  “ located.”  The 
more  equable  distribution  of  weight  through 
the  walls  of  buildings  as  erected  in  this 
country  does  not  as  a rule  call  for  the 
special  methods  necessary  in  America.  In 
practice,  it  is  found  that  by  the  adoption  of 
steel  footings,  and  the  distribution  of  con- 
centrated column  loads  over  the  available 
ground  area,  the  weight  of  a structure,  and 
consequently  its  weight,  can  go  on  increasing 
until  the  footings  cover  the  entire  area, 
within  permissible  limits.  These  limits  are 
soon  reached  with  buildings  having  self- 
supporting  and  load-supporting  walls,  and 
resting  upon  ordinary  foundations,  but  the 
development  of  skeleton  and  veneer  con- 
struction, and  of  the  newer  foundation 
methods  render  possible  the  structures 
which  are  looked  upon  in  this  country  as 
monstrosities.  In  Chicago,  the  limit  of 
height  has  probably  been  reached,  but  in 
New  York  City  the  character  of  the  rock 
foundations  and  the  absence  of  restriction 
as  to  height  seems  to  render  possible  the 
erection  of  buildings  even  more  lofty  than 
those  already  perpetrated.  From  the 
chapter  of  foundations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
municipal  authorities  of  most  large  American 
cities  are  careful  that  safe  limits  of  bearing 
pressure  shall  not  be  exceeded.  Differences 
in  the  character  of  the  soil  render  necessary 
very  different  treatment.  Thus,  in  Chicago 
surface  foundations  predominate  ; in  Boston, 
piles  are  largely  used;  and  in  New  York, 
pneumatic  foundations  to  the  bed  rock  are 
generally  found.  All  these  types  of  founda- 
tion are  described  clearly  by  the  author,  and 
much  useful  information  is  given  as  to  the 
requirements  of  building  laws,  and  the 
pressures  due  to  buildings  in  the  chief 
cities.  The  chapter  on  this  subject 
is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  in  the  whole 
volume,  its  usefulness  being  augmented  by 
the  plans  and  sections  illustrating  the  text. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  occupied  by  sug- 
gestions relative  to  specifications  as  to 
character  of  materials  and  workmanship  and 
inspection.  Many  serviceable  hints  may  be 
derived  frem  a careful  study  of  this  chapter, 
which  is  a worthy  conclusion  to  a thoroughly 
conscientious  and  interesting  volume.  Mr. 
Freitag  is  largely  descriptive,  yet  he  does 
not  anywhere  forget  the  importance  of  prac- 
tical detail.  In  some  chapters  he  purposely 
omits  particulars  that  may  be  more  con- 
veniently obtained  from  the  section  books 
published  by  steel  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  and  although  he  gives  some 
formulas  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
beams  and  columns,  his  book  nowhere 
assumes  the  character  of  a mathematical 
treatise,  and  may  be  read  through  without 
the  accompaniment  of  pencil  and  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  interpretation.  For  some 
reasons  this  is  an  advantage,  as  those  who 
wish  to  work  out  problems  suggested  can 
readily  do  so  by  the  aid  of  knowledge 
already  acquired,  or  to  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  available  text-books  on  constructional 
work. 

Victoria  Memorial,  Mashoxaland.— Mashona- 
land’s  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  consists  of  a 
I public  library  and  museum  and  an  assembly-hall,  <0 
be  erected  in  Salisbury. 
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NOTES. 

The  following  proposed 

Architectural  additions  to  the  Institute  “ Sug- 

ompetitions.  gegtjons  £or  Architectural  Com- 
petitions ” are  down  for  consideration  at  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday 
next : — 

“The  following  paragraph  to'  be  inserted  in 
Clause  1 : — 

The  selection  of  an  assessor  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  as  the  successful  result  of 
the  competition  will  depend  very  largely  upon  his 
experience  and  ability. 

Clause  4 to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : — 

4.  The  number,  scale,  and  method  of  finishing  of 
the  required  drawings  should  be  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  they  should  not  be  more  in  number,  or 
to  a larger  scale,  than  necessary  to  clearly  explain 
the  design.  If  the  assessor  advises  that  perspective 
drawings  are  desirable  it  should  be  so  stated,  and 
such  drawings  should  be  uniform  in  size,  number, 
mode  of  colouring,  mounting,  or  framing  (if  any), 
&c. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  Clause  12  : — 

It  is  important  that  the  award  of  the  assessor 
should  be  adhered  to  unless  there  is  some  valid 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  author  of  the 
selected  design  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  to  which 
the  assessor  is  satisfied.  The  setting  aside  of  the 
assessor’s  award  for  any  other  reason  constitutes  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  promoters.” 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  of  the 
kind  called  “ self-evident.”  The  second  we 
entirely  approve  of,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  competition  committees  to  consult  the 
assessor  in  drawing  up  the  conditions,  as  in 
many  cases  they  seem  to  consider  it  only 
necessary  to  seek  his  assistance  in  making 
the  selection.  The  third  is  open  to  some 
comment.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  tie 
down  those  who  are  to  pay  for  and  use  a 
building  to  accepting  unconditionally  the 
choice  of  a person  not  practically  interested 
in  the  mattei.  The  public  are  likely  to  kick 
against  that ; and  assessors  are  not,  any 
more  than  other  mortals,  infallible.  We 
think  that  in  all  cases  the  committee  should 
bind  themselves  to  award  the  premiums 
according  to  the  assessor's  judgment ; and 
in  general  they  will  be  wise  to  carry  out  the 
building  to  which  he  gives  the  first  premium. 
But  if,  where  there  are  three  premiums  (as 
is  generally  the  case),  they  prefer  to  carry 
out  the  second  or  third  premiated  design 
rather  than  the  first,  they  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  breaking  faith  with  the  com- 
petitors on  that  account.  It  is  they  who 
are  to  live  in  or  make  use  of  the  building, 
and  they  may  have  good  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  second  or  third  to  the  first  pre- 
miated design.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  if 
they  undertake  to  select  one  of  the  pre- 
miated designs  for  execution,  though  they 
may  very  well  be  advised  that  they  will 
in  most  cases  be  doing  best  for  themselves 
in  taking  what  the  assessor  thinks  the  best 
plan.  Eminent  architects  who  act  as 
assessors  are,  however,  sometimes  too  apt 
to  choose  a design  for  artistic  merit  rather 
than  convenience  of  plan ; it  should  not  be 
so,  but  it  sometimes  is.  Another  point  that 
should  be  noted  is  that  competing  architects 
are  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
assessor  has  no  duty  except  to  the  competi- 
tors. They  lorget  that  he  has  a duty  to  the 
committee  as  well. 


The  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
Expenditure,  agreed  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  discussion, 
to  appoint  a Select  Committee  to  inquire 
whether  any  analysis  of  the  public  expendi- 


ture is  possible  which  will  not  also  involve 
criticism  of  the  Government’s  policy,  hardly 
seems  likely  to  produce  any  satisfactory 
results,  as  the  questions  of  national  policy 
and  national  expenditure  are  indissolubly 
connected.  The  really  important  subject 
for  inquiry  seems  to  us  rather  to  be  the 
serious  increase  in  local  expenditure,  and 
this  could  be  the  subject  of  investigation 
without  any  such  limitation.  The  same 
public  attention  is  not  given  to  local 
expenditure  which  is  directed  to  public 
expenditure  ; a small  increase  in  the  National 
Debt  calls  forth  a strong  remonstrance 
from  the  Opposition,  yet  the  local  debts  roll 
silently  up  until  we  are  confronted  with  an 
increase  of  some  183,000,000/.  in  the  period 
between  the  years  1875  and  1899.  The 
question  is  a serious  one,  not  only  to  house- 
holders, but  to  holders  of  property  generally, 
and  as  evidence  of  this  the  reports  of  the 
principal  railway  and  other  companies  can 
be  referred  to,  in  which  the  large  increases 
of  local  taxation  are  mentioned,  and  the 
complaint  is  put  forward  that  a large  por- 
tion of  this  increase  is  necessitated  to 
enable  Municipal  Authorities  to  carry 
on  undertakings  ot  a commercial  character 
in  competition  with  those  who  have  to 
bear  the  taxation.  An  investigation  into 
the  cause  and  character  of  the  local  ex- 
penditure, how  far  it  has  been  productive, 
and  how  far  the  increase  is  justified,  would 
be  of  considerable  use,  and  public  attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  politic  for  Municipal  Authori- 
ties to  engage  in  undertakings  of  a com- 
mercial character  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 


Mr.  Weissmann,  in  a paper 
reac*  at  a recent  meeting  °f  the 
Soci6te  Fran9aise  de  Physique, 
described  a novel  system  of  electric  lighting 
whereby  consumers  may  effect  considerable 
economies  in  their  meter  bills.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  glow 
lamps  varies  from  3.5  watts  per  candle  for 
a ioo-volt  32  c.-p.  lamp  to  5 watts  per 
candle  for  a 5 c.-p.  lamp.  For  lamps  at 
higher  pressures  the  efficiences  are  con- 
siderably smaller.  Now,  Mr.  Weissmann 
proposes  to  vary  the  pressure  on  the  lamps 
with  their  candle-power,  so  that  all  lamps 
used  may  have  carbon  filaments  of  the  same 
thickness.  He  has  constructed  lamps  of 

16  c.-p.  at  22  volts  which  take  only 

17  watts  per  candle  when  first  put  in  cir- 
cuit, and  after  400  hours  still  consume  less 
than  2 watts  per  candle.  They,  therefore, 
provide  the  same  light  as  ordinary  lamps 
at  less  than  half  the  price.  He  points  out 
that  small  transformers  can  now  be  made 
which  can  easily  go  in  the  base  of  a lamp- 
fitting, and  their  efficiency  can  be  guaran- 
teed to  be  over  85  per  cent.,  and  is  some- 
times as  high  as  96  per  cent.  Hence,  taking 
the  data  given  as  correct — and  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  them — an  economy  of 
about  40  per  cent,  can  be  effected  by  this 
means.  Instead  of  using  one  transformer 
for  each  lamp,  transformers  may  be  used  to 
supply  a group  of  lamps,  and  so  the  wiring 
for  them  need  not  be  complicated.  Fifty 
candle-power  lamps  will  be  run  at  no  volts, 
and  ten  candle-power  lamps  at  22  volts. 
Unfortunately  this  system  cannot  be  very 
easily  applied  to  direct  current  circuits,  but 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  is  possible  to 
run  several  low  voltage  lamps  in  series  on  a 


high  pressure  direct  current  circuit  with 
advantage.  There  is  such  a large  difference 
between  the  cost  of  light  from  a high  pres- 
sure and  from  a low-pressure  lamp  that  it 
will  well  repay  electricians  to  devise 
methods  of  utilising  the  latter  in  circuits 
where  the  pressure  of  supply  is  from  200  to 
250  volts. 

While  its  mechanical  advan- 
SlleiGear.am  tages  are  well  known,  the 

employment  of  chain  gearing  is 
often  thought  to  be  impracticable  because 
of  the  noise  connected  with  its  use,  and 
because  of  the  low  speeds  usually  necessary. 
The  increasing  application  of  electric  motors 
and  machinery  of  various  kinds  in  public 
and  other  buildings  frequently  presents  for 
solution  the  problem  of  transmitting  power 
for  short  distances  without  undue  loss  and 
noise.  Sometimes  the  limits  of  space  may 
not  permit  the  installation  of  a direct-con- 
nected engine  and  dynamo,  nor  give  the 
necessary  distance  from  one  machine  to  the 
other  for  belt  driving.  Ordinary  chain 
suffers  from  the  faults  named,  and  belting 
would  slip.  Moreover,  when  an  ordinary 
chain  gear  is  started,  the  pins  bed  in  their 
bearings,  the  material  is  stretched,  and  wear 
of  pins  and  bearings  begins.  At  the  same 
time,  the  root  diameter  of  the  sprocket- 
wheel  is  decreased  by  wear,  and  presently 
the  pitch  of  the  chain  becomes  too  great  for 
that  of  the  wheel,  so  that  one  tooth  may 
ultimately  have  to  do  all  the  work  at  any 
given  moment.  Then,  when  one  link  has 
left  a tooth,  the  wheel  moves  back  under 
the  load  and  the  tooth  strikes  against  the 
next  pin  of  the  chain  causing  noise  and 
shock,  the  latter  straining  both  wheel 
and  chain,  and  consuming  power.  In 
the  Renold  silent  chain  gear  these  dis- 
advantages appear  to  have  been  avoided, 
for  the  wheel  and  chain  remain  a perfect 
fit  each  with  the  other  independent  of 
the  stretch  of  the  chain.  This  chain  gear 
has  links  of  peculiar  form,  bearing  on  the 
faces  of  the  teeth,  instead  ot  on  the  root 
circle,  and  every  tooth  in  gear  remains  in 
equal  contact  with  the  chain  irrespective 
of  stretch.  As  there  can  be  no  slipping  back 
of  the  wheel  there  is  little  if  any  noise,  and 
as  the  strains  limiting  the  speed  of  ordinary 
chains  do  not  exist,  the  gear  may  be  run  at 
high  speeds.  A self-adjusting  chain  of  the 
kind  must  be  invaluable  when  two  or  more 
chains  have  to  be  run  on  one  wheel,  and  the 
life  of  the  chain  is  the  time  which  it  may 
take  to  stretch  so  much  that  it  ceases  to 
bear  on  the  teeth  of  the  wheel. 


Dr.  S.  W.  Wheaton’s  Report  to 
fion* of^D ar wen ." the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
in  the  Borough  of  Darwen,  lays  stress 
principally  on  bad  and  imperfect  sewerage, 
and  on  the  existence  of  the  pail-closet  sys- 
tem. He  states,  in  regard  to  sewerage,  that 
there  is  no  plan  in  existence  showing  the 
whole  of  the  sewers  of  the  town,  with  details 
as  to  their  construction,  fall,  connexions,  and 
other  needful  particulars.  In  many  instances 
sewers  have  been  laid,  or  extended,  without 
due  supervision,  so  that  the  advantages 
accruing  from  a good  fall  have  been  neutral- 
ised, and  from  faulty  surveying  some  of  the 
sewers  have  been  laid  without  sufficient  fall, 
so  that  sewage  remains  in  them  in  an  almost 
stagnant  condition.  There  is  no  ventilation 
| of  the  sewers  except  what  is  effected  by  a 
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few  gratings  placed  over  catchpits  or  man- 
holes. There  are  a large  number  of  sewers 
with  dead  ends  which  are  unventilated.  There 
are  several  extensive  areas  in  the  town  in 
which  the  dwellings  are  sewered  by  a 
number  of  small  unventilated  branch  sewers 
ending  in  dead  ends  and  falling  into  a 
main  sewer  which  is  also  unventilated. 
In  regard  to  excrement  disposal,  this  is 
principally  effected  by  pail  closets,  the 
contents  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
sewers  through  the  manholes  at  various 
points.  The  pail  closets  are  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  are  a cause  of  much  nuisance, 
being  nearly  always  found  in  a filthy  con- 
dition. This  is  the  kind  of  testimony  we 
nearly  always  meet  with  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  employing  the  pail  system  in 
towns.  The  Report  notices  also,  among 
other  points  in  the  town,  the  frequency  with 
which  windows  are  found  that  will  not  open, 
and  adds,  “ there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
this  cause  the  air  in  many  houses  must  be 
very  foul.’’ 


T The  grey  incrustation  which 

Incrustation  . , 

upon  has  formed  upon  the  exterior 
St.  Pauls,  masonry  of  the  stone  gallery 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  has  been  found  on 
recent  examination  to  be  as  much  as  £ in. 
thick  in  places.  Recent  analysis  of  the  for- 
mation shows  its  constitution  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : Water,  24-54;  carbon,  no;  calcium 
sulphate,  59'3^ ; calcium  phosphate,  2-22 ; 
calcium  silicate,  1-63;  magnesium  silicate, 
0.67;  iron  silicate,  2-40;  sand  and  uncom- 
bined silica,  8-o6.  It  appears  that  the  sub- 
stance is  of  stalagmitic  character,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  calcium  sulphate  hydrated 
together  with  siliceous  matter.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  at  the  presence  of  carbon,  as 
this  element  is  tolerably  familiar  as  a consti- 
tuent in  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis. 
The  deposit  of  calcium  sulphate  is  probably 
due  to  the  absorption  by  rain  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  fumes  from  the  surrounding 
chimneys. 


Taunton  Castle,  of  which  the 
^Castle.*1  great  hall,  the  scene  of  the 
“ Bloody  Assize  ” of  June,  1685, 
has  just  been  re-instated  and  repaired,  was 
originally  erected  for  a royal  residence  in 
702  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  in 
688-728,  and  burned  by  his  queen  Ethel- 
burga  after  her  victory  over  Eadbricht,  King 
of  the  South  Saxons,  who  had  seized  it. 
Ina’s  successor,  Ethelheard,  bestowed  the 
castle  and  manors  of  Taunton  and  Taunton 
Deane  upon  St.  Swithin’s,  Winchester. 
Along  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  inner 
court  are  remains  of  the  earthworks,  with 
two  ramparts,  constructed  by  Ina,  against 
which  was  erected  a wall  at  the  rebuilding 
of  the  fortress  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  who 
also  began  the  rebuilding  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral, tenip.  William  I.  The  north  wall,  still 
marked  by  its  strip  buttresses,  adjoins  the 
east  side  of  the  keep  which  stands  in  the 
western  division  of  the  inner  court,  and 
measures  50  ft.  by  40  ft.,  the  walls  being 
13  ft.  thick  ; it  has  a square  staircase  turret 
at  the  north-east  angle,  and  a vaulted 
basement.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
west  front  of  the  keep  is  a great  circular 
tower  with  splayed  base,  which  has  been 
refaced.  In  the  middle  of  the  main  south 
front,  140  ft.  in  length,  is  a gate,  Early 
Decorated  with  Perpendicular  additions.  In 
the  ruined  east  gatehouse  is  the  room  for 
working  the  portcullis  and  drawbridge,  and 


close  by  is  the  chapel.  Several  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  including  Giffard,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see,  Henry  of  Blois  (1 129-71) 
occupied  the  Castle.  At  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  they  built  the  south  front 
and  the  round  tower.  Bishop  Langton 
added  the  embattled  gateway  (1493-1501) 
facing  the  Castle  green,  which  bears 
an  escutcheon  of  a cross  charged  with 
five  roses,  and  the  date  “ 1495,”  and 
another  of  Henry  VII.’s  coat-arms  sup- 
ported by  a dragon  and  a greyhound. 
The  great  hall,  measuring  119  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  used  uutil  lately  for  the 
assize-courts,  was  built  by  Bishop  Horne 
in  1577,  and  repaired  and  altered  in  1785-6 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet,  M.P.,  who  filled 
in  the  moat.  Robert  Blake  having  recap- 
tured Taunton  from  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
sustained  a memorable  siege  by  Lord  Goring 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax.  The  castle,  dis- 
mantled after  the  Restoration,  embraces 
about  7 acres,  and  stands  upon  a gravelly 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Tone 
which  flows  by  its  north  side.  Since  1875 
it  has  formed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  who  acquired  it  at  an 
outlay  of  about  4,330/.  The  Society’s 
museum  contains  six  volumes  of  sketches 
in  Indian  ink  by  J.  & J.  G.  Buckler,  father 
and  son,  of  architectural  remains  in  the 
county  as  they  existed  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  last  century,  together  with  the  late 
J.  H.  Smyth  Pigott’s  large  collection  of 
drawings  of  Somersetshire  churches  and 
domestic  architecture.  In  the  Builder  of 
August  20,  1892,  are  two  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  of  the  castle  court- 
yard and  Thomas  Langton’s  gateway. 


The  Royal  Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
Theatre,  chance  to  be  in  Germany  within 
Wiesbaden.  nexj  few  months  should  not 
omit  to  visit  Wiesbaden  to  see  the  new  foyer 
of  the  Royal  Theatre  which  was  opened  by 
the  Kaiser  on  May  10.  It  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  the  City  Architect  of 
Wiesbaden,  and  is,  in  its  own  way,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  architecture 
connected  with  theatres  that  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  Europe.  In  form  it  is  almost  a com- 
plete rotunda,  the  entrance  being  underneath 
the  gallery,  from  which  stairs  descend  on  to 
the  main  floor.  This  gallery  is  connected 
with  a passage  which  goes  round  the  entire 
building,  and  which  is  broken  by  balconies 
at  intervals.  The  decoration  is  extremely 
ornate  — in  detail  too  much  so — but  the 
general  effect  is  satisfactory.  It  might  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  to  some  extent 
a waste  of  money  to  build  so  magnificent  an 
apartment,  since,  after  all,  it  can  only  be 
used  for  a few  minutes  between  the  acts 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  when 
an  adjacent  apartment,  known  as  the  blue 
saloon,  is  used  as  a restaurant ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  agreeable  to  see  a building  which 
is  not  essentially  utilitarian  erected  without 
any  stinting  of  money  and  even  with  mag- 
nificence.   


Pictures 
of  Egypt. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
gallery  is  a collection  of  water- 
colour drawings  of  scenes  in 


Egypt,  by  Mr.  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  which  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  general 
views  show  a great  deal  of  power  in  con- 
veying the  character  of  Egyptian  scenery 


and  the  impression  of  [strong  sunlight. 
Among  those  which  are  most  striking  in 
this  sense  are  " Tel-el-Amarna,  on  the 
Upper  Nile’’  (4),  with!  its  procession  of 
sailing  boats  on  the  calm  water ; “ The 
Pyramids,  from  the  North’’  (18),  standing 
as  it  were  amid  waves  of  hot  barren 
sand,  over  one  of  which  a camel  is  just 
appearing ; “ In  the  Oasis  of  Fayoum  ’’ 
(14),  a large  drawing  in  which  the  effect 
of  sunlight  is  very  strongly  conveyed, 
and  the  composition  most  effective ; and 
“Pyramids  of  Gizeh  from  the  Desert” 
(27),  one  of  the  pyramids  flecked  with  the 
blue  shadow  of  a cloud,  as  one  sees  it  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  only  that  in  our  latitude 
the  shadow  is  black  instead  of  blue.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that  Mr.  Kelly  knows  how  to 
put  in  the  figures  in  his  landscape  so  as  to 
be  just  in  the  right  place,  and  to  aid  the 
composition ; everywhere  the  figures  are 
well  treated  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  Mr.  Kelly  also  depicts  architecture 
very  well,  as  in  “ The  Colossi  of  Thebes  ’’ 
(34)  which  may  count  as  architecture  in  a 
sense  ; “ Mit  Gamr  on  the  Lower  Nile  ” (20); 
“A  Mosque  Door,  Cairo’’  (6),  and  another 
(32)  under  the  same  title,  which  is  still  better. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  is  “ Mastaba 
Below  the  Second  Pyramid”  (26),  an  erection 
of  colossal  stones  making  a line  of  blue  shadow 
on  the  hot  sand.  Among  those  in  which  figures 
form  the  prominent  subject  are  “ A Pastoral 
near  Damietta  ” (31)  and  “ Going  for  Water  ” 
(6);  the  latter  a very  pretty  bit  of  native 
Egyptian  life.  We  do  not  quite  understand, 
however,  the  architectural  picture  of  “ Colon- 
nade in  the  Temple  of  Luxor  ” ; those 
columns  are  certainly  much  more  slender  in 
proportion  than  the  normal  Egyptian  column, 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  put  a query  to  that 
rendering.  But  as  a whole  this  is  a collection 
of  drawings  showing  great  artistic  talent  and 
close  observation. 


The  last  Association  Soiree, 
TbAtSa“or'held  on  June  3 and  4 at  St. 

Soirde.  George’s  Hall,  Langham-place, 
proved  to  be  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  its  predecessors,  and  the  musical  play 
entitled  “Arctia,  a Legend  of  the  Far 
North,”  written  by  Gervase  Bailey,  the  music 
being  by  Leonard  Butler,  had  a most  hearty 
reception  from  the  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  architects  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  was  stage 
manager,  and  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  whole  production  of 
the  piece.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  the  authors,  and  all  who  assisted,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  the  new  President, 
was  most  warmly  responded  to,  and  repeated 
calls  were  made  for  Mr.  Carvill  and  the 
authors.  The  former,  in  a neat  little  speech, 
returned  thanks  for  the  company  and  him- 
self and  assured  the  audience  that  the 
players  had  enjoyed  themselves  quite  as 
much  as  had  apparently  the  spectators. 
The  social  side  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation is,  perhaps,  shown  at  its  best  on 
these  occasions,  and  no  better  argument  is 
needed  to  prove  the  vitality  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  good  work  it  does  in  encourag- 
ing that  esprit  de  corps  among  its  members 
so  essential  for  the  furtherance  of  its  educa- 
tional aims.  _ 


beds  Victoria  Memorial.— Mr.  George  Framp- 
R.A.  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
lumen’t  which  is  to  constitute  the  Leeds  memorial 
)ueen  Victoria,  and  which  is  to  include  a statue 
er  late  Majesty. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  pedestal  for  the  monument  being  raised 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Opera  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Charles  Gamier  is  nearly  termi- 
nated. This  pedestal,  formed  of  pink  Scotch 
granite,  is  the  design  of  M.  Pascal,  architect, 
the  sculptor  being  M.  Denys  Puech.  The 
inauguration  of  the  monument  will  take  place 
next  October. 

The  vote  for  the  medals  of  honour  at  the 
Salon  has  just  taken  place.  That  for  the  sec- 
tion of  Architecture  was  made  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Daumet,  and  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  M.  Henri  Eustache,  pupil  of  M. 
Ginain,  for  his  large  and  fine  drawings  (already 
referred  to  in  the  Builder)  showing  the  actual 
state  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  Rome,  and  a restora- 
tion showing  its  aspect  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Drawings  of  a number 
of  Byzantine  buildings  at  Mislra,  in 
Greece,  completed  the  exhibit.  First 
medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Albert  Bruel, 
pupil  of  MM.  Blondel  and  Scellier  de 
Gisors,  for  his  drawings  of  the  south-west  side 
of  Mount  Palatine,  at  Rome,  and  to  MM.  Paul 
Guadet  and  Prudent,  both  pupils  of  M.  Guadet, 
for  their  restorations  of  the  Salle  Louis  built  in 
1790  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Theatre 
Franyais.  Medals  of  the  second  class  were 
awarded  to  MM.  Malgras  - Delmas,  for  his 
Palais  de  Fervaques,  at  Saint  Quentin  ; Louis 
Guinot,  for  drawings  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  a house  at  22,  Rue  Hainelin,  Paris  ; 
Emile  Brunet,  for  some  careful  measured 
drawings  of  the  choir  of  Saint  Etienne 
d'Auxerre  ; and  Georges  Gromort,  for  various 
water-colour  sketches  of  Italian  architecture. 

M.  Eustache,  the  winner  of  the  medal  of 
honour,  has  presented  his  set  of  drawings  to 
the  Academie. 

In  the  section  of  painting  the  medal  of 
honour  was  awarded  to  M.  Josiph  Bail,  for  his 
picture  of  an  interior  scene  entitled  “ Les 
Dentellieres.”  In  sculptuie,  the  medal  of 
honour  is  carried  off  by  M.  Hippolyte  Lefebvre, 
for  his  group  entitled  Jeunes  Aveugles.”  No 
medal  was  awarded  in  the  section  of 
engraving,  no  candidate  obtaining  a majority 
of  the  votes. 

Mile.  Marie  Pellechet,  sister  of  a late  well- 
known  architect  of  thac  name,  has  offered  a 
sum  of  12,000/.  to  the  Academie  in  memory  of 
her  brother,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any 
monuments  in  France  or  her  Colonies  present- 
ing an  archaeological  interest.  The  Academie 
has  accepted  this  offer. 

The  Sociele  des  Amis  des  Monuments 
Parisiens  will  hold  its  next  meeting  this  week, 
and  will  discuss  the  various  proposals  and 
schemes  concerning  the  embellishment  of  the 
ground  to  be  left  vacant  by  the  demolishing  of 
the  fortifications  ot  Paris  ; the  recent  archte- 
logical  discoveries  at  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre, 
at  Montmartre  ; and  some  proposals  made  by 
M.  Charles  Normand  to  undertake  excavations 
under  the  Lycee  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  light  a second  Roman  theatre  at 
Paris,  and  in  the  Rue  des  Ecoles  in  the 
grounds  of  the  College  de  France,  where  a 
Roman  monument  is  known  to  exist. 

The  postot  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  lelt  vacant  by  the  death 
of  M.  Coquart,  was  keenly  competed  for  by  a 
number  01  well-known  architects.  The  ma- 
jority of  votes,  however,  designated  M.  E. 
Benard,  Architecte  du  Gouverncment  and  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  this  choice  has  now  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts. 

The  work  uf  constructing  the  third  line  o[ 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Paria,  from 
Courcelles  to  Menilmontant,  has  just  been 
adjudicated  in  six  contracts  amounting  to  a 
total  sum  of  630,000/. 

M.  Fouquian,  architect,  is  preparing  the 
plans  of  a new  theatre  to  be  constructed  at 
0r\,a,-slte  comPnsed  between  the 
Ju]len.In,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
and  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

On  May  16  last  a banquet  was  given  at  th^ 
Palais  d’Orsay  by  the  Union  clSque  de 

tutf'of  n m?mbers  °f  ‘he  British  lnsti- 
tute  of  Clayworkers,  of  whom  about  forty 
members  were  present,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  CoUier,  President  of  tnc  Institute  * 

ArchhUecte,s“?lC°ngreSS  °J  the  S°ci<^  des 
Architectes  tranpais  opened  on  the  and  inst 

in  the  theatre  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
The  report  of  it  we  defer  to  next  week  in 

“Theirs?3!  'he  p.r°ceedings  as  a whole.  ' 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  buildings  destined 
to  enlarge  the  Palais  de  la  Bourse  af  Paris  was 


officially  laid  on  May  14.  A plate  of  coppeu 
on  which  was  engraved  by  M.  Calvel  an  en- 
largement of  the  plan  of  the  original  Palais  de 
la  Bourse  by  Brogniart,  was  placed  in  a recess 
in  this  stone,  and  a print  drawn  from  this  plate 
was  distributed  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change. 

The  Committee  of  the  Salon  of  Furniture 
Industries,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Palais  in  July  next,  has  decided  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  its  exhibition  by  offering  awards  for 
the  best  specimens  of  artistic  advertisement 
posters  connected  with  such  industries.  The 
jury  will  be  composed  of  artists,  amongst 
whom  are  MM.  Edouard  Detaille,  Jules  Cheret, 
Dubufe,  Leandre,  Maignan,  Luc  Olivier 
Merson,  Steinlen,  &c. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Museum  of  Decora- 
tive Arts  in  a portion  of  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan 
at  the  Louvre  is  at  present  indefinitely  ad- 
j jurntd  by  reason  of  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  installation,  and  owing  also  to  a difference 
which  has  arisen  between  M.  Redon,  the 
architect  to  the  Louvre,  and  the  committee  of 
the  Societe  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  latter  to  maintain  in  its  entirety 
the  large  hall  situated  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  but  M.  Redon 
greatly  desires  to  occupy  a portion  of  this  hall 
by  a monumental  staircase,  a feature  which 
appears  in  the  original  design  by  Lefuel,  who 
reconstructed  the  Palace  after  its  destruction 
during  the  Commune.  The  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  was  destined  as  a “ Cour  des 
Compte?,”  and  the  monumental  staircase  de- 
signed bv  Lefuel  was  to  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  this  entrance  hall.  The  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  this  staircase  will  take  up 
too  much  of  the  useful  space,  and  besides,  it 
does  not  care  to  authorise  the  expenditure  of 
4,000/.  which  this  staircase  would  cost.  A sum 
of  48,000/.  has  been  put  aside  by  the  Societe 
for  the  interior  work  of  arrangement  and 
installation,  and  16,000/.  have  already  been 
spent  on  that  portion  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  opened  to  the  public. 


entrusted  with  the  work,  is  about  to  visit  and 
study  the  most  important  of  the  zoological 
establishments  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  artistic  events  of  last  week  was 
the  sale  of  the  collection  of  modern  pictures 
made  by  M.  Georges  Lutz,  an  amateur  of  great 
judgment.  Many  of  his  pictures  went  for 
high  prices.  Corot’s  “ Lac  de  Garde  ” sold  for 
231,000  fr.,  his  ‘-Matin”  for  95,000,  and 
Rousseau’s  “Bord  de  l’Oise  ” lor  54,900. 
Boilly’s  “ La  Distribution  des  Vivres  aux 
Champs  Elysees”  was  bought  by  the  Paris 
Service  des  Beaux-Arts  for  30,000  fr.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  future  museum  at  the  Petit 
Palais.  The  total  results  of  the  two  days’  sale, 
at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  amounted  to 
1,811,649  fr- 

At  the  Institut  the  Prix  Fifimont  and  the 
Prix  Deschaumes  have  been  awarded.  The 
former,  founded  for  painters  and  sculptors,  has 
been  divided  between  a young  painter,  M. 
Guetin,  and  a sculptor,  M,  Larrivee.  The 
special  object  of  the  Prix  Deschaumes  was  to 
distinguish  young  architects  who  had  combined 
artistic  talent  with  domestic  virtues  and  devo- 
tion to  their  parents  (whether  the  young  French 
architect  is  supposed  to  stand  particularly  in 
need  of  encouragement  in  these  “ vertus 
familiales”  we  do  not  gather) ; the  prize  was 
awarded  to  M.  Wielowski,  a pupil  of  M. 
Laloux. 

The  French  journals  have  rather  too  prema- 
turely announced  that  the  monument  to  Jules 
Simon,  by  M.  Puech,  was  to  replace,  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  one  of  the  two  fountains 
to  right  and  left  of  the  Rue  Royale.  The 
operations  for  making  the  change  were  in- 
deed commenced,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
quarter  protested  strongly  against  the  removal 
of  one  of  Davioud’s  fountains,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  "Vieux  Paris”  Committee, 
which  has  made  a point  of  protesting  against 
unnecessary  alterations  of  any  of  the  existing 
monumental  decorations  of  Paris  ; and  in 
deference  to  this  double  representation  the 
administration  have  for  the  present,  at  all 


The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-  ] events,  suspended  the  work.  The  question 
Lettreshas  awarded  the  Prix  Fould,  of  a value  will  however  come  up  again  before  the  Muni- 
of  200/.  destined  to  recompense  the  best  works  rTi'5t’  'r,oic:f  nr, 

on  the  history  of  the  arts  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  equal  portions  to  M. 

George  Durand,  for  his  monography  of  the 


church  of  Notre  Dame,  Cathedral  of  Amiens, 
and  MM.  Koechlin  and  Marguet  de 
Vasselct  for  their  work  on  the  sculpture  at 
Troyes  and  in  Southern  Champagne  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

M.  Bouvard  has  requested  M.  Formige, 
architect  for  the  promenades  of  Paris,  to  study 
the  question  of  installing  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Sevres  ware  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Galliera  Museum,  where  it  will  be  sufficiently 
protected  at  night  time.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  fine  piece  of  work  was  ruthlessly 
damaged  during  the  Exhibition,  and  M.  Sandier, 
manager  of  the  Sevres  manufactory,  has  pre- 
pared replicas  of  the  damaged  portion  for  re- 
erecting. 

Great  complaint  is  being  made  concerning 
the  state  of  the  avenues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Seine  occupied  during  the  Exhibition  by  the 
various  international  buildings  and  shows, 
which  have  now  been  demolished,  while  the 
ground  has  been  left  since  in  an  incomplete 
state  of  ugliness.  M.  Bouvard,  however,  finds 
it  impossible  to  complete  this  work  until  some 
decision  has  been  come  to  regarding  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  sale 
of  the  ground  bordering  on  this  space,  which 
will  give  him  the  credit  of  about  40,000/ 
necessary  to  put  into  hand  the  complete 
scheme  of  arranging  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides  into  a rich  garden  in  the  style  of 
those  at  Versailles,  the  continuation  of  these 
gardens  along  the  quays  as  far  as  the  Pont 
des  Invalides  and  the  Pont  de  l’Alma,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  fine  winter  gardens  remain- 
ing over  from  the  Exposition  on  the  Cours  la 
Reine. 

The  chief  portions  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  are  rapidly 
falling  into  ruin,  and  require  immediate  restora- 
tion and  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  A 
credit  of  480,000/.  is  estimated  as  necessary  for 
this  work  ; it  is  intended  to  complete  the  fine 
galleries  of  comparative  anatomy  and  to  build 
a new  pavilion  for  botany.  The  zoological 
galleries  on  the  Rue  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  will 
also  be  enlarged  and  the  old  galleries  demo- 
lished. The  galleries  occupied  by  wild 
animals  will  also  require  complete  reconstruc- 
tion. Parliament  has  been  asked  for  the 
necessary  credit,  and  M.  Blavette,  the  architect 


cipal  Council,  which  may  insist  on  proceeding, 
as  it  is  only  too  apt  to  place  political  con- 
siderations before  those  of  art. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  accept  the 
museum  left  to  it  by  Gustave  Moreau,  being 
partly  moved  to  this  decision  by  the  liberality 
of  M.  Henri  Rupp,  an  old  friend  of  Moreatn 
and  his  “ legataire  universel,"  who  has 
endowed  the  museum  with  the  sum  of 
470,000  fr.  to  furnish  the  revenue  necessary 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  centenary  of  the  Hospital  Schools  has 
just  been  celebrated,  and  this  event,  though 
purely  scientific  in  its  general  bearings,  has 
been  the  occasion  also  of  an  artistic  manifesta- 
tion, M.  Puech  having  been  commissioned 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  the  production  of  a 
bas-relief  representing  a clinical  consultation 
in  the  surgical  ward,  while  the  Government 
have  engaged  M.  Bottee  to  design  a com- 
memorative] medal.  This  represents,  on  the 
principal  face,  a young  medical  student  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a figure  repre- 
senting “ Medecine”  ; and  on  the  reverse  is  a 
figure  representing  the  City  of  Paris,  bending 
over  a young  doctor  who  supports  the  head  of 
the  invalid.  On  the  background  is  seen  Notre 
Dame,  and  more  distant,  the  portico  of  the  old 
Ecole  de  Medecine. 

The  monument  to  Daudet,  by  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux,  was  inaugurated  last  Saturday,  in 
the  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees  bordering  on 
the  Avenue  Gabriel.  The  precedent  is  re- 
garded by  many  Parisians  as  rather  a doubtful 
one,  which,  if  followed  up  in  other  cases,  will 
tend  to  make  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees 
a kind  of  necropolis.  Apart  from  that,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work  itself. 
The  sculptor  has  represented  the  great  novelist 
with  the  rather  sad  and  invalid  expression 
which  characterised  him  during  the  lattex 
years  of  his  life.  The  figure  is  seated,  with  a 
cloak  drawn  over  the  knees. 

M.  Sauvageot,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  Saint-Pierre  at 
Montmartre,  has  discovered  on  the  site  some 
interesting  fragments  of  mediaeval  tombstones, 
and  also  the  tombs  of  two  abbesses  of  Mont- 
martre, dated  1280  and  1317,  sculptured  with 
their  effigies. 

M.  Mercie,  who  produced  the  fine  group 
which  decorates  the  monument  to  Louis 
Philippe  in  the  Chapelle  de  Dreux,  has  received 
from  the  Due  de  Chartres  a commission  for  a 
monument,  in  the  same  chapel,  to  his  son, 
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Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  who  died  recently 
during  a tour  in  the  far  East.  The  sculptor  has 
completed  the  model  for  this  monument,  which 
represents  the  young  explorer  as  if  on  his 
death  bed,  and  casting  a last  look  on  the  plans 
and  maps  before  him.  The  completed  work 
will  probably  be  seen  in  next  year’s  salon. 

The  unaccountable  disappearance  of  M. 
Captier,  the  sculptor,  has  been  a disturbing  event 
in  the  artistic  world.  It  is  suspected  that  he  has 
committed  suicide.  After  having  made  his 
will  and  written  several  farewell  letters,  the 
unfortunate  artist  disappeared  from  his  home 
and  has  left  no  trace  of  his  whereabouts. 
Captier  was  a pupil  of  Dumont  and  of  Bonnas- 
sieux.  and  had  received  medals  in  the  Salons 
of  1809,  1872,  and  1889,  and  at  the  exhibition 
of  1900.  He  is  the.  author  of  several  good 
works,  and  this  year  he  had  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  a “ Venus  Anadyomene  ” in  marble.  I He 
was  well  off  and  enjoyed  a good  reputation  in 
every  way,  and  his  mysterious  conduct  is  attri- 
buted to  mental  aberration. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  DORMITORY* 
By  Arthur  Stratton,  A.R.I.B.A. 

This  building  as  it  stands  to-day,  in  the 
quiet  secluded  spot  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  has  not,  as  one 
might  expect,  escaped  molestation  ; indeed,  at 
every  period,  from  its  original  inception  almost 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  exceptionally 
maltreated.  Whilst  the  outcome  of  this  is, 
naturally  enough,  an  impoverished  architec- 
tural work,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of 
investing  the  building  itself  with  no  slight 
historical  and  antiquarian  value,  quite  apart 
from  that  which  it  inevitably  enjoys  through 
its  association  with  so  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  statesmen  who  have  lived  and 
worked  within  its  walls  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  celebrated  Westminster  School. 

To  trace  its  history  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  architectural  character  of  the 
work  itself,  and  from  records  hidden  away  in 
the  keeping  of  various  authorities,  has  been  an 
undertaking  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
magnitude,  although  full  of  interest  and  value. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  struck  with  the 
succession  of  disputes  and  contentions  which 
attended  the  building  of  the  structure  under 
consideration.  Such  hindrances  are  only  too 
common  nowadays  ; but  even  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  that 
architects  of  renown  were  not  spared  the 
mortification  of  seeing  their  schemes  altered 
and  spoilt,  or  even  thrown  over  altogether  for 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  them  out.  As  we  shall 
see,  this  dormitory,  when  eventually  com- 
pleted in  or  about  1733,  was  little  more  than  a 
very  thinned  down  version  of  the  original 
schemes  prepared  for  it  ; and  yet  again  in  our 
own  time,  it  has  been  so  “ restored  ” and  “ im- 
proved ” that  almost  all  that  vested  it  with  the 
true  spirit  of  design  has  been  done  out  of  it. 

To  show  what  these  original  designs  were, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  building  as  it 
now  stands,  is  an  object-lesson  of  first-rate 
interest  to  the  student  of  architecture  and  to 
the  antiquarian  alike,  and  forms  a fitting  sub- 
ject for  this  bursary,  which  is  intended  to 
promote  the  study  of  such  eighteenth  century 
examples,  and  to  preserve  and  to  put  in  order 
any  records  bearing  upon  their  past  and 
present  conditions. 

A dormitory  has  always  been  required  for 
the  use  of  the  scholars  of  Westminster  School, 
and  a mediaeval  structure  once  stood  upon  or 
near  to  the  site  of  the  present  building.  Of  this 
nothing  remains.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to 
find  any  trace  of  it  or  reference  to  it,  except  in 
certain  entries  of  the  Chapter  House  records. 

From  these  records  we  learn  that  in  1708  Sir 
Edward  Hannes  left  1,000/.  to  be  employed  in 
the  erection  of  a building  for  the  use  of  the 
King’s  forty  scholars,  as  directed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  “ in  contriving  whereof  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  should  be  consulted.”  It 
was  not  till  1711  that  any  definite  steps  were 
taken,  and  then  Sir  Christopher  Wren  drew 
up  a report  to  the  effect  that  this  sum  of  money 
had  better  be  spent  upon  repairing  the  old 
building  then  in  use,  as  he  did  not  consider  it 
to  be  enough  to  build  and  equip  a new  one. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  at  this  stage  make  any 
original  design,  and  the  matter  lapsed  for  a 
while. 


* This  Report,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  forms 
the  first  monograph  executed  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Banister  Fletcher  Bursary  which  is  awarded  in  connexion 
with  the  Architectural  Association,  London. 


An  interval  of  two  years  then  followed, 
during  which  nothing  apparently  was  done. 

The  scheme  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
occupying  attention,  for  on  April  23,  1713,  it 
was  ordered*  “That  Mr.  Dickenson,  by  the 
direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  draw  up  a 
full  and  exact  account  of  what  work  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  at  the  College  chambers,  and 
to  fix  the  estimates  of  such  particular  articles  as 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
that  the  price  of  the  work  may  be  fixed,  and 
proper  workmen,  approved  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  enter  into  such  contracts  as  shall  render 
this  charge  certain.” 

The  saving  clause,  “ provided  it  can  be  done 
by  Sir  E.  Hannes’  legacy  and  other  contribu- 
tions (without  burdening  the  College  with  the 
expense  of  it”  seems  again  to  have  brought 
matters  to  a standstill,  for  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  the  project  for  five  years,  although 
without  doubt  all  the  time  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  towards  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  dormitory. 

At  last,  in  1718,  a definite  move  was  made 
and  an  entry  in  the  Records  at  that  time  tersely 
refers  to  the  tardy  progress  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  in  the  following  words 
“ On  the  7th  of  January,  1713,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  upon  a prospect  of  contributions,  as  is 
now  said,  made  an  order  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Dormitory  in  the  College  Orchard  or 
Garden,  which  order  notwithstanding  this 
prospect,  slept  in  the  Chapter-book  five  years 
till  it  was  quite  forgotten.” 

The  authorities,  however,  in  1718,  seem  to 
have  quite  determined  that  a new  Dormitory 
was  necessary,  and  that  funds  should  be  raised 
to  erect  it  ; so  on  December  8,  1718,  the 
Crown  was  petitioned  for  aid  in  defraying  the 
expense. 

The  entry  recording  this  is  quickly  followed 
by  another  dated  December  29,  1718,  to  the 
effect  that  donations  of  1,000/.  from  the  King 
and  500/.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been 
received. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
been  preparing  designs,  some  of  which,  dated 
January  17,  1718-19,  are  preserved  in  the  All 
Souls’  Collection,  Oxford. 

It  was  finally  settled  in  June,  1719,  that  the 
new  Dormitory  should  be  begun,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  order  to  proceed  was  obtained, 
the  scholars  were  removed  from  the  old  Dor- 
mitory and  taken  to  Chiswick. 

At  this  juncture  all  difficulties  had  been 
apparently  overcome  ; nevertheless  the  most 
serious  opposition  was  made  to  the  execution 
of  the  scheme  from  a very  unexpected  quarter. 

The  head  master  at  that  time,  one  Dr. 
Friend,  as  the  outcome  of  a dispute  as  to  the 
site  of  the  new  building,  brought  an  action 
against  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  seeking  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  building,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  encroach  upon  his  ground  and 
block  out  his  views  to  a very  serious  extent. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  same  Dr. 
Friend  had  approved  of  the  site  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  this  strange  course  of 
action.  He  brought  such  weight  to  bear,  how- 
ever, thatalawsuit  necessarily  followed,  andthis, 
again,  not  merely  occasioned  long  delay  but 
swallowed  up  funds,  and,  worst  of  all,  led  to 
wholesale  alterations  in  the  plan  and  design 
of  the  building,  much  to  its  detriment  and  our 
irreparable  loss. 

After  years  of  dispute,  finally  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  decided  to  build  on  the  site  chosen 
long  since,  with  due  regard  to  Dr.  Friend’s 
stipulations. 

The  actual  work  seems  to  have  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  year  1723.  From  this  period 
building  operations  must  have  been  conducted 
by  other  hands  than  those  originally  intended, 
and  that  at  the  most  critical  juncture  as 
regards  the  architectural  merits  and  demerits. 

Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon 
this  fact,  for  henceforth  Wren’s  dormitory  was 
no  longer  Wren’s  ; the  design  was  no  longer 
his  ; with  the  execution  of  it  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  In  spite  of  this  the  building 
as  it  stands  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a work 
of  Wren’s  and  judged  accordingly. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  mono- 
graph is  to  ascribe  the  various  parts  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  now  possible,  to  the  right 
authors.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  design  (fig.  1)  made  in  1718-1719  was 
never  carried  out.  He  died  in  1723.  the  year 
in  which  apparently  building  operations  com- 
menced. 


* For  access  to  the  Chapter  House  Records  I am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  then  Head- 


This  design  presents  a most  dignified 
faqade  seventeen  bays  in  length,  the  three 
central  ones  being  set  forward  slightly  be- 
tween rusticated  pilasters  corresponding  with 
those  at  the  two  extremities  ; the  arcade  to  the 
ground  story  is  open  and  continuous,  whilst 
the  centre  of  the  whole  facade  and  of  each 
wing  is  accentuated  by  connecting  the  main 
windows  with  the  circular  wreathed  openings 
above,  which  take  the  place  of  the  square 
attic  windows  forming  part  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  other  bays. 

This  design  must  have  passed  into  other 
hands,  for  in  the  King’s  Collection  of  Maps 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a drawing  of  a design  inscribed,  “ In  Usum 
Alumnorum  Scholre  Regue  Westmonaste- 
riensis,”  obviously  based  upon  it,  but  still 
with  such  alterations  as  suffice  to  take  away 
the  broad  reticent  character  which  Wren  so 
infused  into  his.  It  shows  (fig.  2)  the  same 
disposition  and  number  of  bays,  but  the  parapet 
and  main  cornice  are  broken  forward  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  former  is  given  a circular  curve 
in  the  centre  of  the  facade.  The  circular 
wreathed  openings  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  rather  clumsy  windows  ; indeed,  the  whole 
front  has  suffered  and  after  Wren’s  design 
looks  course  and  commonplace.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  for  what  purpose  or  under 
whose  instructions  this  drawing  was  made,  but 
it  is  valuable  as  a link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
and  prepares  one  for  subsequent  developments. 
It  is  signed  only  with  the  name  of  J.  Kip, 
sculp. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington  (1695-1753)  next 
appears  in  connexion  with  the  work.  On 
January  1,  1723,  the  following  important  entry 
is  recorded  : “ Resolved  that  Dr.  Brodrick  do 
wait  on  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  return  their  humble  thanks  to  his 
Lordship  for  the  care  and  trouble  he  has 
already  taken  in  building  the  College  Dormi- 
tory, and  desire  his  Lordship  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  proceed  with  the  same  according  to 
his  Lordship’s  plan. 

Henceforth  Burlington  is  openly  accredited 
with  the  design,  and  in  Kent’s  volume  of 
designs  by  Inigo  Jones  it  is  boldly  assigned  to 
him.  The  plate  (vol.  ii.,  plate  51)  is  inscribed 
as  follows  : “ Plan  de  l’arcade  et  facade  du 
dortoir  a Westminster  designe  par  le  Comte  de 
Burlington  : l’arcade  est  de  18  pieds  de  haut, 
et  au  dessus  il  y a une  grande  chambre  pour  les 
garcons  cleves  par  le  roi,  qui  est  de  26  pieds  de 
haut ; le  dedans  de  laquelle  est  maintenant 
finis  tout  a fait  different  du  premier  dessein, 
avec  un  escalier  irregulier  au  bout,  par  une 
autre  main.”  The  drawing  is  signed  “Bur- 
lington, architectus,”  and  “ H.  Flitcroft,  del." 

Whether  Burlington  acted  as  architect  in 
the  manner  claimed  above,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  simply  in  the  capacity  of  “ chairman 
of  a building  committee,”  as  Mr.  R.  Blomfield* 
suggests,  it  is  certain  that  he  or  his  committee 
tampered  with  the  design  sufficiently  to  elimi- 
nate the  principal  points  of  interest  and  to 
leave  it  decidedly  tame  and  monotonous, 
though  not  by  any  means  lacking  in  force  and 
dignity.  He  omitted  two  entire  bays,  thus 
reducing  the  facade  to  fifteen  bays  in  length, 
and  omitted  also  the  central  break  which  so 
helped  the  composition  ; and  the  building  at 
the  end,  shown  on  both  the  original  designs 
(figs.  1 and  2)  to  contain  the  staircases,  also 
disappeared.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lawsuit  and  the  resulting  restrictions  and 
impoverished  funds  were  largely  accountable 
at  this  slage  for  the  mutilation  of  Wren's 
design. 

The  building,  as  carried  out,  is  shown  in 
the  print  in  Kent’s  work  above  referred  to. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  niches  were  ever  occupied  by  statues, 
as  obviously  was  the  intention,  and  as  they  are 
shown  in  this  print,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  were  never  placed  there. 

In  the  measured  drawings  accompanying 
this  Report  (see  lithographs)  the  building  is 
shown  accurately  to  scale  as  it  must  have  left 
the  builder's  hands,  but  not  quite  as  it  stands 
to-day.  on  account  of  subsequent  alterations. 

On  January  17,  1846,  it  is  recorded  “ that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  having  ascertained  that  the 
present  dormitory  was  built  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago  by  subscriptions  of  persons  educated 
at  Westminster,  in  addition  to  large  grants 
from  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  have  thought 
it  reasonable  to  appeal  again  to  the  Crown  and 
to  old  Westminsters  of  the  present  time  for 

* *•  Renaissance  Arclrtecture  in  England,”  vol.  in, 

p.  226. 
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■The  Westminster  Dormitory : From  a Drawing  in  the  British  Unseam. 
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their  aid  to  render  more  accordant  with  modern 
manners  the  building  which  has  hitherto  with 
much  inconvenience  been  applied  to  the  mani- 
fold purposes  of  a study  and  dormitory.”  As 
a result  of  this  appeal  the  lower  arcade  of 
fifteen  bays,  which  had  always  been  open,  and 
was  always  intended  to  remain  so,  was  filled 
in  with  masonry  and  glazing  as  is  shown 
in  the  two  end  bays  of  the  measured 
drawings  and  in  the  perspective  sketch  in 
this  Report  (fig.  3).  The  large  apartment 
thus  obtained  was  at  the  same  time  divided  up 
by  cross  and  longitudinal  walls,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  (fig.  4),  forming  in  all  eight  class- 
rooms. These  cross  walls  cut  into  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  bays,  and  cut  the  groined  cove 
without  any  regard  for  the  continuity  of  the 
design.  This  modification  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  cove  to  the  ceiling,  all  of  white 
plaster,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  whole  building,  and  the  succession  of 
intersecting  surfaces,  with  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  them,  must  have  been  very 
striking  when  seen  uninterruptedly.  The 
detail  of  it  is  quite  simple  and  skilfully  de- 
signed. It  consists  of  a quadrant  cove  inter- 
sected by  circular  vaults  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  resulting  intersection  being  a true  curve, 
out  of  winding,  making  angles  of  45  deg.  on 
plan,  as  shown  on  the  measured  drawings. 
The  longitudinal  wall  forming  the  corridor 
which  was  set  up  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cross  walls  (see  fig.  4)  is  placed  beneath 
the  soffit  A ; this  forms  a true  cornice  on  the 
classroom  side,  and  accordingly  has  scarcely 
the  appearance  of  a makeshift. 

Between  the  years  1847-50  the  existing 
matron’s  house  was  built  as  an  annex  to  the 
south  of  the  dormitory.  This  is  an  important 
point,  for  it  corroborates  other  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  building  shown  on  both  the 
original  designs  (figs.  1 and  2)  and  contain- 
ing the  staircase,  was  never  erected. 

In  the  King’s  collection  of  maps  and  draw- 
ings in  the  British  Museum,  before  referred  to, 
there  is  a sketch  distinctly  showing  the  dormi- 
tory and  other  buildings  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  with  the  Abbey  in  the  background. 
This  shows  the  building  quite  correctly  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  the  actual 
draughtsmanship  is  bad.  It  is  signed  by  W. 
Courtenay  and  is  dated  1758.  From  this  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  building  was  then  standing 


where  the  present  matron’s  house  stands,  and 
where  the  staircase  block  was  meant  by  Wren 
to  be  erected.  The  staircase  to  the  dormitory 
on  the  first  floor  seems  always  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  low  adjunct  to  the  north  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  (see  measured 
drawings).  Of  the  original  stairs  not  a vestige 
remains,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
form  they  took. 

On  June  12,  1 733,  it  was  ordered  “ that  the 
staircase  in  the  new  dormitory,  the  chimney- 
pieces,  and  slabs  there  wanted,  and  the  paving 
of  the  cloyster  under  it  be  also  carried  on  and 
finished  bv  direction  of  the  Committee.”  In 
all  probability  a wooden  staircase  led  up  to  the 
doorway  A (see  plans)  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  existing  stone  one.  But  this 
latter  only  dates  from  the  1846  alterations,  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  building  ; it 
is  paitly  carried  on  iron  joists  ; the  iron  balus- 
trade and  the  handrail  is  of  the  poorest  de- 
scription. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
staircase  is  not  claimed  for  Burlington  in  Kent  s 


Inigo  Jones  ” (see  ante). 

It  yet  remained  for  one  of  the  most  disas- 
ous  “improvements”  to  be  made  in  1895. 
he  long,  lofty  apartment  on  the  first  floor, 
hich  had  always  been  used  as  a sleeping 
>artment  for  the  scholars,  was  considered  to 
1 ill-lighted  and  ventilated  with  only  a single 
ngeof  windows  high  up.  It  was  accordingly 
;cided,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
.A.,  to  cut  through  the  alternate  niches  and  to 
sert  casement  windows.  This,  together  with 
e filling  in  of  the  arcade  below,  which  was 
ways  intended  to  be  open,  has  done  much  to 
dract  from  the  architectural  merit  of  the 
hiding.  The  new  windows  look  particularly 
ifortunate,  owing  to  the  double  reveal  occa- 
oned  by  the  conversion  of  the  niches.  At  the 
une  time  the  roof  was  slated  and  new  gutters 
ere  added,  but  the  main  timbers  of  the  root 
usses,  rafters,  ceilings,  joists,  &c.,  are  still  the 
riginal,  and  are  of  English  oak. 

The  faq-ade  is  entirely  of  stone,  but  instead  ot 
ortland  stone  which  Wren  intended,  Bath,  or 
ime  similar  stone, iwas  employed,  winch  is  not 
> well  suited  to  the  London  atmosphere  , it 
as  not  weathered  with  the  silvery  hues  which 
ive  such  a charm  to  Wren’s  Portland  stone 
uildings,  but  has  simply  taken  a dirty  black 
>ne,  whilst  the  surface  has  in  places  suc- 
umbed  to  the  inroads  of  the  chemicals  which 


are  so  destructive  in  London,  and  frequene 
patchings  with  new  stones  are  noticeable.  Thh 
enrichments  and  cornices,  jamb  and  arc^ 
members,  are  everywhere  vigorously  car\e 
and  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
work. 

In  spite  of  such  a chequered  career,  this 
building  has  not  lost  all  its  fascination  ; 
possibly  Mr.  Loftie  was  not  over  enthusiastic 
when  he  wrote  in  1893,  “There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  English  architecture  more  quietly 
beautiful  than  the  elevation  of  the  Westminster 
Dormitory.”  A facade  some  166  ft.  in  length, 
and  30  ft.  in  height,  consisting  of  a repetition 
of  a simple  well-designed  bay,  cannot  fail  to  be 
dignified  and  reposeful. 

Without  doubt  the  filling-in  of  the  arcade 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  design  and 
destroyed  its  motif  whilst  the  sacrifice  of  the 
niches  to  modern  requirements  in  the  form  of 
windows,  again  destroyed  much  of  the 
character  of  the  building. 

The  whole  history  is  interesting  and  valu- 
able, and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  architect. 
It  is  a splendid  example  of  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  which  dog  his  footsteps  at  every 
turn,  and  over  which  he  frequently  has  no 
control,  albeit  his  work  suffers.  To  strive  after 
the  monumental  and  the  large  conception 
should  be  our  constant  aim,  but  it  is  useless 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  houses  are  built  to  live 
in,  and  not  merely  to  be  looked  at. 


SILCHESTER. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest 
found  during  the  past  year  in  connexion  with 
the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
of  Silchester,  net  far  from  Reading,  is  being 
held  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  ot 
Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House,  and  will 
remain  open  until  and  including  Tuesday  next. 
Two  insula • have  been  explored  (Nos.  xxii  and 
xxvii  on  the  plan  exhibited)  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  town,  the  area  being  partly  enclosed  by 
the  outer  wall.  In  the  latter  of  the  two  insula 
remains  of  three  houses  were  found,  two  of 
considerable  size,  and  bearing  interesting  evi- 
dence of  extension  subsequent  to  their  firs: 
erection.  Several  tessellated  pavements  were 
unearthed,  two  of  which  were  i >un<\  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  for  preserv 
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tion  and  removal.  A large  portion  of 
one  of  these  is  exhibited,  and  others 
are  illustrated  by  carefully  coloured  draw- 
ings to  scale  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A. 
On  the  site  of  one  of  these  houses  interesting 
traces  were  discovered  of  the  half-timbered 
upper  story.  The  clay  of  which  the  filling-in 
was  composed  had  been  hardened  by  fire,  thus 
retaining  the  impression  of  the  pattern  origin- 
ally stamped  on  the  face,  and  also  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  laths  and  woodwork  at 
the  back  and  sides.  A curious  parallel  instance 
is  shown  from  a book  illustrating  an  example 
from  the  Continent.  Other  architectural  frag- 
ments include  a portion  of  a sculptured  stone, 
supposed  to  be  the  head  of  a niche,  the  re- 
maining spandrel  filled  with  a representation 
of  a figure,  while  the  soffit  has  a conventional 
leaf  ornament  repeated  at  intervals.  At  one 
end  is  also  a trace  of  a conventional  foliage 
pattern.  Another  fragment  is  said  to  be  that 
of  a finial. 

Among  the  other  finds  is  a quantity  of 
pottery,  one  with  a cock  in  slight  relief,  another 
with  a running  deer,  a third  has  a number  of 
letters  incised,  the  meaning  of  which,  however, 
has  not  been  deciphered.  Several  objects  in 
pewter  are  shown  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation— a jug,  a flanged  bowl,  and  a bucket. 
In  connexion  with  the  last-named  is  a large 
iron  hook  into  which  a wooden  handle  or  pole 
has  been  fixed  ; perhaps  used  for  lowering  the 
bucket  into  a well.  A collection  of  various 
articles  of  small  size  has  been  made,  brooches, 
pins  (of  iron  and  wood),  coins,  fragments  of 
delicate  glass  vessels  (one  with  a fish,  another 
with  lettering),  also  many  iron  implements, 
including  two  good  examples  of  wheel  tyres, 
interesting  pieces  of  painted  plaster  from  the 
walls,  and  additions  to  the  number  of  seeds  of 
fruits  and  plants  already  found  in  the  pits  and 
identified. 

During  the  present  season  work  is  being 
continued,  the  part  chosen  being  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  near  the  present  Parish 
Church,  and  the  site  of  two  temples  already 
discovered,  and  illustrated  in  these  columns. 
The  result  of  this  year’s  work  should,  therefore, 
not  in  any  sense  be  of  less  interest  than  the 
results  already  obtained  in  former  years.  A 
large  portion  of  the  site  has  now  been 
examined,  and  with  helping  funds  we  shall 
soon  have  a highly  interesting  and  fairly 
complete  plan  of  a Roman  city.  The  pave- 
ments and  various  objects  of  interest  found  are 
all  being  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Reading, 
which  should  be  seen  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject,  bearing  as  it  does  the  same  relation  to 
Silchester  as  the  museum  at  Naples  does  to  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii. 


inc.  ukhjIM  Aj\iJL)  SYMBOLISM  OF 
CHURCH  ORNAMENTS. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hermitage  Armstrong  presid 

on  Wednesday, theaSthult., atthe  Church  Hou: 

Dean’s-yard,  S.W.,  over  the  annual  genei 
meeting  of  the  Church  Crafts  League.  At  t 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  the  cha 
man  congratulated  the  League  on  the  ve 
successful  exhibition  which  they  had  h. 
during  the  past  month  in  the  Church  Hous 
and  lemarked  that  although  the  exhibition  h 
evoked  some  criticism,  yet  it  was  somethii 
even  to  get  criticism. 

Canon  Rhodes  Bristow  opened  a discussi< 
on  “The  Origin  and  Symbolism  of  Chun 
Ornaments, ' and  referred  first  to  the  list 
which  adorned  the  altar  and  the  sanctum 
which  were  amongst  the  chief  ornaments 
the  church,  He  said  that  while  no  doubt  tl 
origin  of  lights  in  churches  was  to  enab 
people  to  see  yet  at  the  same  time  they  we 
symbolical  of  joy  and  gladness  and  particular 
with  regard  to  the  two  lights  on  the  altar  th< 
iff  w nature  of  the  Light 

the  World  With  respect  to  incense  aglin 
was  probable  that  it  was  used  in  the  first  pla< 

attach’ed^l  10>  but  th  oe  Was  also  a symbolis' 
attached  to  its  use— it  was  symbolic  of  tt 
fervent  love  which  inspired  prayer  The 

rfouhtfe5  t0,!Plctures  and  sculptures  and  image 
Doubtless  these  were  used  first  to  cover  blln 
spaces  in  the  walls,  but  they  had  the  furthf 

Which  br7®ln.g  ,t.hings  dearly  before  the  ev 
wtnch  sank  into  the  heart.  Thus,  althouffh  th 
origin  of  all  these  things  may  have  been  i 
their  primitive  usefulness,  yet  the  church  ha 
recognised  in  them  opportunities  of  helpfulne" 
in  driving  home  great  truths  and  art  came  t 
departments61535  b6i"g  °f  great  value  in  thes 
Mr.  Stirling  Lee  said  the  study  of  symbol! 


language  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
studies.  From  the  very  earliest  times  they 
found  the  highest  thoughts  expressed  in 
symbols.  Going  back  to  the  early  Egyptians, 
they  found  the  crocodile  deified,  and  when 
they  inquired  why,  they  found  the  crocodile 
could  see  through  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  a tongueless  animal,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  taken  as  symbolic  of  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God  and  the  voiceless  God.  In 
the  times  of  the  early  Greeks  the  same 
symbolic  language  was  found,  and  on  the  walls 
of  the  temples  were  expressed  the  highest  of 
thoughts.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  of  a highly  poetic  nature, 
and  largely  used  symbols  to  illustrate  the 
mystic  and  the  unseen  God.  They  found  this 
in  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle.  One 
instance  was  the  wroughr  metal  altar — which 
he  would  like  to  see  used  in  churches  now — 
which  was  symbolic  of  the  unity  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Church, 
they  had  still  to  look  for  the  same  symbolic 
meanings.  First  was  the  Church  in  the  Upper 
Room,  and  then  the  basilica  was  built,  where 
very  simple  forms  were  useJ.  The  church 
grew,  and  in  the  Gothic  churches  they  got  back 
almost  to  the  Tabernacle  again,  with  its  three 
divisions.  There  was  the  symbol  of  the  nave, 
for  the  ship — navis — the  ark  come  back. 
There  was  the  chancel  with  the  screen.  The 
screen  was  symbolic  of  the  drawing  back  of  the 
veil,  and  where  there  was  no  screen  there  was 
no  symbolic  meaning.  It  was  the  dividing 
line  for  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  therefore  the 
screen  became  one  of  the  greatest  things  the 
artist  had  to  do,  and  it  was  in  the  screen  they 
gave  expression  to  their  highest  thoughts.  It 
was  through  that  screen  that  entrance  was 
made  to  the  Holy  of  Holies — the  veil  was  rent 
that  man  might  approach  the  altar.  So  in  the 
early  days  the  screens  became  the  finest 
objects  of  art  in  the  cathedrals.  Then  they 
found  the  sacrificial  altar  developed  into  the 
altar,  and  above  the  altar  was  the  reredos  on 
which  the  artists  illustrated  their  thoughts 
when  before  the  altar-table  itself.  So  they  got 
the  three  parts  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  the  architect  to  know  when  he 
started  a church  what  his  symbolism  was  ; 
to  know  what  he  meant  to  illustrate,  for  he 
took  his  construction  by  his  symbolism,  and  to 
him  it  was  a living  thing.  He  was  going  to 
build  every  part  intelligently  with  meaning, 
and  as  every  part  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  had  meaning,  so  he  built  the 
church  with  absolute  symbolic  meaning. 
Coming  first  into  the  church  was  the  font, 
which  was  a very  beautiful  thing  for  the 
sculptor  to  illustrate,  for  here  was  the  source 
which  was  going  to  flow  through  the  Church, 
the  spring  going  to  flow  into  the  great  sea. 
The  one  ornament  of  the  church  which  changed 
every  Sunday  was  the  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  these  flowers  were  full  of  symbolic  mean- 
ing to  everyone  who  observed. 

Replying  to  a question,  Canon  Rhodes  Bris- 
tow said  that  apart  from  its  symbolic  meaning, 
he  had  little  doubt  but  that  incense  was  used 
as  a disinfectant  by  the  Hebrews. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  was  reading- 
some  old  service  books  of  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  and  found  prayers  authorised  to  be  used  in 
the  times  of  certain  sickness  and  the  priest 
was  ordered  first  to  use  some  kind  of  fumiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dyer  Edwardes  thought  the  use  of 
incense  went  back  to  very  early  times.  He 
had  a censer  used  in  the  early  Coptic  Church 
which  he  brought  from  Egypt,  and  they 
saw  it  depicted  on  the  early  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. He  would  give  an  example  of  how  a 
structure  could  become  the  symbol  of  charac- 
ter. He  had  been  to  the  Escurial  at  Madrid. 
They  knew  that  Philip  II.  as  an  old  man 
became  extremely  melancholy  and  he  looked 
about  for  some  place  where  he  could  pass  his 
days  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  site  of  the 
Escurial  was  extremely  gloomy  and  severe, 
and,  in  fact,  a more  austere  spot  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.  If  they  took  away  the 
cupola  which  surmounted  the  great  church  and 
the  towers  at  the  four  corners  they  could 
imagine  it  a barracks.  It  was  a mixture  of 
palace  and  convent  and  great  church.  It  was 
binlt  of  granite,  and  the  moment  one  passed 
through  the  door  one  felt  a chill  pass  through 
one.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  ; but  he 
could  not  say  there  was  nothing  elevating 
because  the  great  church  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  structures  he  had  ever  been  in. 
The  whole  construction  of  the  Escurial  was 
symbolical  of  the  mind  of  Philip  II. 


Mr.  Frith  said  that  Mr.  Lee  had  referred  to 
the  noble  and  elevated  thoughts  which  symbols 
gave  rise  to  in  the  minds  of  those  who  under- 
stood them  and  felt  their  power.  He  thought 
that  condition  on  the  part  of  worshippers  was 
very  much  to  be  encouraged. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Hines  said  he  had  been 
struck  in  looking  round  churches  with  the  fact 
that  individualism  on  the  part  of  workers  might 
be  more  encouraged.  He  knew  a church  built 
in  modern  times,  but  there  were  only  repre- 
sentations of  two  figures  in  the  whole  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  corbels.  They  were  repeated 
all  round  the  church  in  a monotonous  manner. 
He  thought  they  should  encourage  a little  more 
effort  and  a little  more  individuality  in  this 
direction.  He  would  also  like  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  representation  of  Christ 
on  the  crucifix,  not  in  his  agony,  but  robed  and 
crowned. 

Canon  Bristow  said  there  was  a very  fine 
specimen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Bath- 
wick,  near  Bath. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  Mr.  Lee  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  ornaments.  For  instance,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  century  in  the  Roman  Church  the  clergy 
wore  no  distinctive  dress,  but  only  the  dress 
worn  by  persons  in  high  places.  Well,  that 
Church  was  very  conservative — and  he  thought 
it  was  probable  that  the  clergy  clung  to 
their  dresses,  and  as  these  dresses  got  out  of 
fashion  amongst  the  laity,  they  began,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  to  assume  a distinctive 
form,  and,  in  course  of  time,  their  origin  was 
forgotten.  Then  the  artistic  mind  came  in  and 
suggested  that  there  was  a sacred  meaning  in 
the  robes  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  it. 
That  was  what  it  seemed  to  him  in  a large 
number  of  cases  actually  happened,  and  he 
thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  the 
artistic  mind  for  helping  them  in  those  inter- 
pretations. 

Mr.  Lee  said  he  did  not  touch  on  clerical 
robes,  but  he  did  say  they  were  symbolical  in 
the  early  church.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
clearer  than  the  way  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
High  Priest  were  ordered,  and  every  part  of 
that  robe  was  symbolical. 

The  discussion  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A home  counties  district  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Newbury,  on  Saturday,  May  31.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey  (Leicester),  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  present  Messrs.  W. 
Weaver  (Kensington),  W.  N.  Blair  (St. 
Pancras),  P.  G.  Kellick  (Finsbury),  W.  Harper 
(Cardiff),  J.  Lemcn  (Southampton),  R.  J.  Thomas 
(Aylesbury),  W.  Banks  (Rochester),  A.  J.  Dick- 
inson (Long  Crendon),  T.  H.  Pollard  (Windsor), 
G.  Fitton  (Basingstoke),  T.  J.  Guilbert 
(Guernsey),  and  others. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  J.  Rankin,  J.P.) 
received  the  members,  and  said  the  munici- 
palities much  appreciated  the  services  of  their 
municipal  engineers,  who  assisted  them  so 
much  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  important 
schemes  which  were  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  community. 

The  President  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  for  his  reception  of  the  Association, 
which  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  J.  L.  Vincent,  Borough  Surveyor, 
read  a paper  on  “ Newbury  Municipal  Work.” 
He  said  the  population  was  11,600  and  the 
rateable  value  40,500/.  There  were  7J-  miles 
of  main  roads  in  the  borough  (the  Berkshire 
County  Council  contributing  1,250/.  per 
annum),  and  about  11  miles  of  streets  and 
roads  other  than  main  roads.  For  the  main 
roads,  Clee  Hill  granite,  broken  to  ii  in.  gauge 
was  use,  the  roller  being  a io-ton  Aveling  & 
Porter.  For  the  other  streets  and  roads,  local 
gravel,  hand-picked  flints,  and  Sarson  stone 
were  used.  In  June,  1900,  the  roadway  on 
two  sides  of  the  municipal  buildings  was  paved 
with  Karri  blocks  on  a bed  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  9 in.  thick  gauged  5 gravel  to  1 
cement ; area  474  yards,  cost  309/.  During 
the  last  three  years  about  12,000  yards  super 
of  concrete  footways  had  been  laid,  at  an 
average  cost  of  3s._4d.  per  yard  superficial. 
The  footways  were  laid  in  situ,  the  thickness 
being  2f  in.,  the  bottom  if  in.  being  com- 
pose of  4 parts  local  shingle  gravel  (f  in. 
gauge)  to  1 part  Portland  cement ; and  the  top 
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i in.  2 parts  fine  beach  shingle  (§  in.  gauge)  to 
1 part  Portland  cement.  The  main  sewerage 
system  of  the  borough  was  designed  by  the  late 
John  Anstie,  and  carried  out  by  him  during  1894, 
1895,  and  1896.  It  was  entirely  on  the  “ separate  ” 
principle.  There  were  13  miles  2 furlongs  of 
sewers.  The  main  sewer  at  the  receiving  well 
was  16  in.  in  diameter,  the  other  sewers  rang- 
ing from  12  in.  to  8 in.  The  whole  of  the 
sewage  flowed  by  gravitation  to  the  receiving 
well  at  the  pumping  station,  whence  it  was 
pumped  by  three  7-in.  centrifugal  pumps  to  the 
outfall  works  2J  miles  away,  the  power  being 
supplied  by  three  gas-engines,  two  12  h.-p.  and 
one  7 h.-p.  The  charge  of  gas  for  pumping  is 
2s.  4d.  per  1,000  ; this  equalled  a cost  of  id. 
per  2,700  gallons.  There  were  twenty-four 
automatic  flushing  tanks  at  work  fed  from  the 
mains  of  the  water  company.  The  ventilation  j 
of  the  sewers  was  effected  by  surface  gratings 
(open  man-hole  covers)  and  shafts,  of  which 
they  had  now  sixty-four  of  4 in.  diameter,  and 
fifteen  of  6 in.  diameter.  At  the  outfall  works 
the  installation  consisted  of  six  precipitation 
tanks  and  a complete  set  of  sludge-pressing 
plant,  the  land  being  about  11  acres  in  extent, 
of  which  one  half  was  underdrained.  The 
total  cost  of  the  system  was  30,115/.  Since 
his  appointment  in  May,  1897,  con- 
siderable extensions  had  been  made  to 
the  sewers,  and  the  system  of  treatment 
had  been  altered.  Up  to  December,  1899,  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  was  treated  chemically 
and  passed  through  precipitation  tanks. 
Having  visited  works  where  bacteria  beds 
were  in  successful  operation,  he  suggested  to 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  in  October, 
1899,  the  advisability  of  converting  one  of  the 
precipitation  tanks  (60  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  4 ft.)  into 
an  experimental  bacteria  bed.  This  was  done 
by  filling  it  up  with  furnace  clinkers  ; sewage 
was  passed  into  it  in  December,  1899.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  two  other 
tanks  were  converted  in  the  following  March, 
a change  being  made,  however,  in  the  material 
used,  the  manager  of  the  works  having  sug- 
gested a trial  of  clean,  sifted  shingle  dug  from 
a portion  of  the  land  at  the  works.  These 
two  beds  proved  even  more  satisfactory  than 
the  clinker  bed,  so  that  after  six  months’ 
working  the  author  induced  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  to  construct  a sufficient  area  of 
bacteria  beds  to  treat  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  bacteriologically.  Accordingly,  five 
concrete  tanks  of  a cubical  capacity  of 
260  yards  each  (60  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  5 ft ) 
were  constructed,  and  filled  with  gravel. 
They  were  first  charged  on  June  24,  1901, 
and  have  worked  continuously  ever  since. 
Thev  were  worked  on  a six-hours  cycle  (i.c , 
filled  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours).  The 
use  of  chemicals  and  the  work  of  sludge- 
pressing ceased  on  the  same  day,  the  saving  in 
these  two  items  being  over  £300  per  annum. 
The  capacity  of  these  gravel-beds  when  first 
charged  was  one-half  the  total  cubical  contents 
of  the  empty  tanks  ; after  a few  days  this  had 
shrunk  to  one-third,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  to  one-fifth,  at  which  figure  it  had 
remained  since.  The  effluent  was  passed  over 
the  land,  and  had  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  analyst.  It  had  proved 
that  these  beds  did  not  deal  with  the  whole  of 
the  sewage,  but  with  only  220,000  gallons  out 
of  a total  flow  of  340,000  gallons  per  twenty- 
four  hours  ; consequently,  one  of  the  precipita- 
tion tanks  was  still  used  for  the  surplus  flow, 
the  sludge  which  accumulated  being  passed 
into  a prepared  bay  on  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  land.  The  cost  of  these  beds  (£4,100)  was 
paid  out  of  current  account.  He  proposed 
next  winter  to  construct  additional  beds  to  deal 
with  the  surplus.  As  regards  house  con- 
nexions, a set  of  regulations  was  framed 
by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
included  the  compulsory  provision  of  an  inter- 
cepting chamber  to  each  connexion  with  the 
sewers.  In  December,  1897,  he  obtained  con- 
sent of  the  Roads  Committee  to  prepare  plans 
for  a depot,  there  being  no  adequate  accom- 
modation for  the  carts  and  plans,  and  the 
stabling  being  unsatisfactory.  The  plans  were 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  had  been 
carried  out.  The  accommodation  comprised 
stabling  for  nine  horses  (including  loose  box) 
with  loft  over,  office,  harness-room,  cart  sheds, 
blacksmiths’  shop,  wheelwright’s  shed  (and 
shop  over  loose  box)  house  for  foreman, 
steam-roller  house,  &c.  The  principal  Cor- 
poration property  consisted  of  municipal  build- 
ings (erected  1876,  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  town  hall),  comprising  a council-chamber, 


police-court,  town  hall,  committee-rooms’ 
retiring-rooms,  offices  of  surveyor  and  care- 
taker’s apartments,  fine  corn  exchange,  having 
a floor  space  of  160  ft.  by  50  ft.,  the  technical 
institute,  cattle  market,  and  a considerable 
number  of  cottages.  The  Council  erected  in 
1896  a corrugated  iron  hospital  on  an  isolated 
site  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  This  had  up  to  the  present  year  met  all 
requirements.  As  the  Rural  District  Council 
had  now  joined  with  the  Corporation  in  pro- 
viding “joint”  accommodation,  four  more 
wards  had  just  been  added,  so  that  the  new 
hosiptal  contained  two  nurses’  rooms,  kitchen, 
and  scullery  ; six  wards,  two  for  scarlet  fever, 
two  for  typhoid  fever,  and  two  for  any  other 
disease  (except  smallpox)  which  might  require 
isolation.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole  place 
had  been  975/.,  plus  680/.  for  removing  the  old 
buildings.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  four 
commons,  which  were  within  half-an-hour’s 
walk  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  addition 
there  were  four  open  spaces  available  for  re- 
creation, but  which  could  not  be  laid  out  in 
any  way  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  com- 
monable rights  attached  to  each.  There  were 
two  open-air  swimming  baths  owned  by  the 
Corporation,  with  dressing-rooms  and  appur- 
tenance. The  water  supply  was  in  the  hands 
of  a private  company.  Samples  were  taken 
for  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination 
twice  a year,  the  result  being  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  water,  however,  was  very  hard 
(24  deg.  Clark's  scale).  In  March,  1900, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  Newbury  to  prepare  a scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  drainage  of  the  village 
of  Donnington,  situate  just  outside  the  borough 
boundary,  the  total  flow  to  be  dealt  with  being 
about  3,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
Plans  were  prepared  showing  sewers  gravi- 
tating to  a chamber  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
village,  containing  two  Shone  ejectors  of  50 
gallons  capacity,  the  ejectors  being  worked 
from  a small  station  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  chamber.  The  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  District  Council  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  work  being  completed  by  Christ- 
mas last  at  the  cost  of  2,000/.  The  sewage  was 
ejected  through  a rising  main,  760  yards  in 
length,  5 in.  in  diameter,  into  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Corporation  system.  All  works  of 
sewer  extension,  road-making,  paving,  repairs 
to  property,  &c.,  were  executed  by  direct  em- 
ployment of  labour  ; the  Council,  on  his 
recommendation,  having  recognised  that  for 
these  works  this  method  of  procedure  was  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon,  Southampton,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks,  mentioned  that  twenty- four 
years  ago  he  was  employed  by  the  Corporation 
of  Newoury  to  prepare  a sewerage  scheme  for 
the  borough.  When  he  got  there  he  found 
that  more  than  half  the  town  was  outside  the 
municipal  boundary,  and  he  advised  the  Cor- 
poration that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  extend 
the  borough  boundary.  He  was  told  the  out- 
side authorities  would  refuse  to  join,  but  he 
saw  them,  found  they  would  join  on  terms,  and 
in  the  end  prepared  a scheme  for  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  which  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  A new  Council  had  to  be  elected, 
as  the  new  area  was  so  different.  He  submitted 
his  sewerage  scheme  to  one  of  the  first 
meetings  of  the  new  Council.  A councillor 
got  up  and  moved  that  the  question  of  the 
drainage  of  this  important  borough  be  ad- 
journed sine  die.  That  was  duly  seconded,  put 
to  the  vote,  and  carried,  and  he  was  done  with. 
They  said,  as  a kind  of  solatium,  “It  is  all 
right,  Mr.  Lemon  ; you  will  be  paid.”  And  he 
must  say,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  New- 
bury, that  they  paid  without  grumbling.  Some 
time  afterwards  they  advertised  for  schemes 
and  tenders,  and  Mr.  Anstie  was  appointed 
Engineer  and  carried  out  the  works.  With 
reference  to  the  bacteria  beds,  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  capacity  had 
gone  done  !to  one-fifth.  The  only  conclusion 
he  could  come  to  was  that  no  adequate  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  to  intercept  the  detritus 
which  found  its  way  into  the  beds. 

Mr.  Weaver,  Kensington,  who  seconded,  said 
it  was  gratifying  to  visit  the  smaller  towns  and 
see  the  work  done  by  the  young  members  of 
the  Association  who  were  coming  forward  in 
the  ranks  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  members 
as  they  disappeared.  He  thought  it  was  a mis- 
take to  have  unchannelled  roads  both  from  a 
sanitary  and  economical  point  of  view.  He 
noticed  that  the  only  wood  paving  in  the  town 
was  some  Karri  wood,  and  he  thought  if  they 
waited  for  their  experience  of  that  wood  before 


extending  it  they  would  not  extend  it  in  that 
material. 

Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Cardiff,  said  he  noticed  Mr. 
Vincent  said  he  could  do  the  work  of  the  town 
better  and  cheaper  by  direct  labour  than  by 
contract.  He  thought  it  the  right  principle  for 
every  municipality  to  do  its  street  work  by 
direct  labour.  They  might  be  sure  of  having 
value  for  the  money  they  expended  when  they 
carried  out  their  own  work,  and  that  could  not 
always  be  said  of  contract  work. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  St.  Pancras,  thought  some 
further  explanation  was  due  from  Mr.  Weaver 
with  reference  to  his  remarks  about  Karri 
wood.  Did  he  mean  that  they  might  have  to 
wait  so  long  before  any  result  was  visible  that 
they  would  be  precluded  from  using  any  more  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  opinion  adverse 
to  it? 

Mr.  W.  Weaver  said  he  was  certainly  ad- 
verse to  the  use  of  Karri  wood  paving.  He 
did  not  say  it  would  wear  out,  but  if  they 
looked  at  the  paving  outside  that  hall,  which 
had  been  down  two  years,  they  would  see  that 
the  cross  joints  had  already  opened  one-third 
of  an  inch.  That  was  the  fault  he  found  with 
Karri  wood.  He  predicted  that  before  the 
paving  had  been  down  for  four  years  it  would 
be  as  bad  and  noisy  to  drive  over  as  a granite 
road. 

The  President  supported  Mr.  Harpur's  view 
as  to  doing  work  by  direct  labour,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  was  carrying  out  a great  tram- 
way scheme  in  Leicester  by  direct  labour.  He 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Weaver’s  remarks  as 
to  Karri  wood,  as  he  had  a very  good  expe- 
rience of  hard  wood  in  Leicester,  where  it  had 
worn  very  well. 

Mr.  Vincent,  in  reply,  said  the  bacteria  beds 
had  shrunk  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  capacity, 
but  the  shrinkage  was  not  now  going  on.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  effect  that  there  were  no 
primary  beds,  and  that  the  crude  sewage  had 
to  be  put  on  the  beds.  As  to  the  Karri  wood 
wearing,  he  did  not  think  he  would  be  in 
Newbury  to  see  it  wear  out. 

The  members  visited  the  outfall,  the  bacteria 
beds,  the  gasworks,  and  the  town  depot ; and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  round  of  visits  were 
entertained  to  tea  at  the  Town  Hall. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Mon- 
day, June  2.  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  President, 
in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Some 
Twentieth  Century  Locomotives,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rous-Marten.  The  author  first  pointed 
out  that  a large  proportion  of  the  locomotives 
employed  on  British  railways  were  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,  many  were  from  thirty 
to  forty  years,  and  some  still  older.  British 
engines  only  twenty  years  old  are  regarded  as 
comparatively  modern,  whereas  twenty  years 
old  American  locomotives  are  deemed  archaic. 
He  observed  that  some  of  those  elderly  British 
engines  did  most  important  work  on  the  lead- 
ing railways  of  the  Kingdom,  having  been 
repaired,  renewed,  and  rebuilt,  until  they  were 
virtually  new  machines,  but  necessarily 
deficient  in  the  power  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  traffic.  Hence,  he 
said,  on  certain  lines  piloting  was  carried  to 
wasteful  excess.  In  other  instances,  the  loads 
for  the  older  engines  were  limited  to  five- 
sixths  of  that  given  to  modern  engines.  That 
involved  using  six  engines  to  do  the  work  of 
five,  and  running  six  trains  instead  of  five  on 
roads  already  badly  overcrowded,  besides  in- 
creasing the  labour  cost  and  other  working 
expenses.  This  remarkable  survival  of  elderly 
locomotives  undoubtedly  demonstrates  the 
original  excellence  of  their  design  and  con- 
struction. American  practice  employs,  in  some 
respects,  inferior  materials — according  to 
British  ideas— and  builds  much  more  roughly 
and  rapidly,  the  engines  not  being  expected  or 
desired  to  last  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
It  is  then  preferred  to  replace  them  by  new 
locomotives  fitted  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  possessing  a large  margin  of  power, 
especially  in  the  boiler,  such  power  being 
available  in  case  either  of  ordinary  need  or 
special  emergency.  The  author  considers  that 
it  is  debatable  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
extreme  longevity  of  British  locomotives  is 
desirable,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  crowding 
of  the  lines  with  old  and  sometimes  almost 
obsolete  'locomotive  types  deficient  in  power 
proportionate  to  modern  requirements,  cr 
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whether,  on  the  other  hand,  American  practice, 
while  unquestionably  superior  in  respect  of 
providing  a larger  margin  of  power,  is  not 
defective  in  its  results  through  being  waste- 
ful in  coal  consumption  and  increased 
cost  in  repairs,  in  consequence  of  inferior 
material  being  used  and  of  a rougher  mode  of 
construction  being  adopted.  Each  plan,  he 
observed,  has  its  own  special  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  British  engines  were  shown 
to  be  indisputably  superior  to  American  per 
unit  of  power,  but  American  designers  pro- 
vided more  units  of  power  for  identical  duty. 
These  comparisons  apply  solely  to  American 
locomotives  working  in  Britain  or  British 
dominions.  But  latterly  the  influence  of  the 
one  feature  in  which  American  and  European 
practice  was  unquestionably  superior  to  British 
was  seen  in  the  vastly  enhanced  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  boilers,  supplied  to  most  recent 
British  locomotives,  as  shown  by  contrast 
between  prominent  types  ol  British  locomo- 
tives of  iqor  and  1902  with  the  leading  stan- 
dard types  of  1895.  Another  result  of  American 
and  European  Continental  influence  in  British 
practice  was  stated  to  be  a tendency  to  multiply 
coupled  wheels,  as  in  the  case  of  six-coupled 
wheels  instead  of  four  for  passenger  service, 
and  eight  instead  of  six  for  goods  traffic.  In 
conclusion,  a summary  was  given  of  the  lead- 
ing features  cf  modern  British  types  of  engines 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  twentieth- 
century  locomotive  practice  in  Brilain. 


3lIustrattons. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DORMITORY. 

nHESE  measured  drawings  were  made 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
accompanving  the  award  of  the 
Banister  Fletcher  Bursary,  which  was  founded 
in  1901  for  the  study  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  buildings  in  London.  The 
report,  dealing  in  full  with  the  history  of  the 
building,  forms  a special  article  in  this  issue. 
The  whole  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  the  first  holder  of  the 
Bursary. 


HOUSE,  SHIREOAK,  HEADINGLEY 
(NEAR  LEEDS). 

This  is  a house  built  some  years  ago  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  of  Leed^. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  architect  from 
home  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  details 
but  the  plan  sufficiently  explains  the  general 
design. 


inc,  i\E,w  nuuuUKN  BATHS. 

The  new  Holborn  baths,  of  which  the  fron 
age  and  entrance  are  in  Broad-street  Bloom 
bury,  were  formally  opened  on  Tuesdz 
afternoon  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough 
Holborn,  before  a considerable  concourse 
invited  spectators  congregated  Jin  the  gallei 
of  the  new  swimming  bath. 

The  new  baths  are  really  an  extension  ; 
will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  of  the  old  baths  < 
which  the  entrance  is  in  Endell-street  ar 
with  which  they  are  internally  connected  ' Th 
Endell-street  swimming  bath  now  becomt 
the  second-class  swimming  bath,  the  fine  ne 
one  in  the  Broad-street  building  forming  tt 
first-class  swimming  bath.  b 

After  the  contract  for  the  new  building  w; 
signed,  a long  time  was  spent  in  removing  ol 
buildings  and  preparing  the  special  foundi 
tions,  which  proved  necessary  in  consequenc 
of  the  excavations  showing  the  unsatisfactoi 
TT  ° lhe  subsoil  lhr°ughout.  Below  th 
whole  of  he  new  swimming  bath  cement  cor 
Crete  walls  placed  at  intervals  of  about  6 fl 

lh?n?Tl the  ha.rci  natural  ba,,ast’  and  suppo: 
oHhe  ba‘h?er  ° COncrete  'orming  the  bottoi 

The  plan  shows  the  general  arrangement 
the  new  walls  being  tinted  black  and  th 
original  ones  hatched.  The  new  building; 
en  ered  from  Broad-street  through  colhnsTbl 
gates  which  will  be  run  back  when  the  S 
ng  is  open,  and  will  be  drawn  across  th 
entrance  when  the  place  is  closed.  Throug 
swing  doors  the  vestibule  is  reached,  and  th? 

to  lhcaii!a  con!a,ninS  lhe  staircase  leadin 
JrrlJ,  §allery-  . A pay-office,  lighted  by  e\ 
ternal  windows,  is  placed  on  the  east  side  c 

C‘  ri?rouSh  a sec^d  set  of  swing 
door*  the  large  hall,  containing  the  fir-t-clas 


swimming-bath,  is  entered.  A staircase  at  the 
north  end  of  this  hall  leads  up  to  club-rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  another  staircase  leads  into 
the  basement.  Bathers  can  reach  the  north 
from  the  south  end  of  the  bath  through  the 
electrically-lighted  east  subway,  without  passing 
along  the  platform  ; and  a staircase  has  been 
placed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall 
for  reaching  the  subway  from  the  south 
portion  of  the  building. 

In  the  front  portion  of  the  ground  story  is  a 
committee-room,  with  separate  entrance  from 
the  vestibule,  and  separate  lobbies,  lavatory  for 
members  of  committee,  &c.  Rooms  for  the 
use  of  swimming  clubs  have  been  provided. 
On  the  first  floor,  next  Broad-street,  there  are 
two  such  rooms,  which  have  been  so  arranged 
that  three  rooms  may  be  made,  all  with 
separate  accesses,  See.,  if  that  should  be  ad- 
visable hereafter,  and  there  are  also  two  club- 
rooms  in  the  basement.  All  these  rooms  are 
reached  by  special  fireproof  staircases,  placed 
at  the  north  end  of  the  new  bath. 

In  the  completed  building  there  are  two 
residences  on  the  second  floor,  one  for  the 
superintendent,  next  Broad-street,  and  the 
other  for  the  engineer,  next  Endell-street. 
The  first  is  reached  from  an  entrance  in 
Broad-street,  and  by  a separate  staircase  on 
the  east  side  of  the  building.  The  other  resi- 
dence has  a separate  staircase  leading  up  from 
an  entrance  doorway  in  Endell-street. 

A new  6-in.  main  is  brought  from  Broad- 
street  for  the  supply  of  the  new  building. 
More  rapid  filling  of  the  new  bath  will  result 
from  this  method  and  size  of  supply.  All  the 
water  will  be  supplied  through  meters.  The 
New  River  Company  has,  in  a liberal  spirit, 
agreed  to  supply  water  for  filling  the  new 
swimming  bath  at  6 i.  per  1,000  gallons.  The 
condition  made  by  the  water  company  is  that 
the  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  a point  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
Hydrants  for  the  extinction  of  fire  have  been 
specially  arranged  for  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  new  bath.  Supplies  and  hose  have 
also  been  arranged  for  washing  down  the 
surfaces  of  the  platforms,  dressing-boxes,  &c. 

As  all  the  three  boilers  were  defective  -two 
of  them  practically  worn  out,  and  Hie  third 
much  pitted  and  needing  a good  deal  of  work 
to  make  it  last  a few  years — it  was  determined 
to  replace  the  three  old  boilers  by  two  new 
powerful  steam  boilers,  each  24  ft.  long  and 
8 ft.  diameter,  built  of  steel,  capable  of  being 
worked  daily  at  90  lbs.  pressure,  with  all  the 
most  recent  improvements,  and  on  new  seat- 
ings.  The  provision  of  the  twin  boilers  will 
enable  the  work  of  the  baths  and  washhouses 
to  be  carried  on  with  confidence  and  without 
risk  of  breakdown.  Being  coupled  up  to  all 
the  mains,  the  boilers  can  be  used  alternately, 
and  will  thus  be  worn  evenly,  or  they  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  in  times  of  pressure. 
When  one  must  be  put  out  of  use  for  cleaning 
or  minor  repairs,  the  other,  being  of  equal 
power,  can  do  all  the  work  till  the  second  can 
take  its  turn.  The  boilers  will  supply  steam 
for  heating  the  two  swimming-baths,  for  heat- 
ing hot  water  for  private  baths  and  the 
laundries,  also  for  all  the  power  required  in 
the  laundries,  including  the  forced  air  drying- 
closets,  &c. 

Duplicate  boilers  for  supplying  steam  having 
been  provided,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
carry  similar  reasoning  further,  and  to  dupli- 
cate also  the  appliances  for  heating  water. 
The  two  heaters  and  reservoirs  are  of  steel, 
and  are  placed  in  a chamber  in  the  basement 
specially  devoted  to  and  prepared  for  them  by 
underpinning  walls,  new  drainage,  &c.  This 
arrangement  has  been  decided  upon  in  order 
that  the  heaters  and  reservoirs  may  be  reached 
readily  for  inspection,  cleaning,  &c.  The 
larger  heater  has  102  copper  tubes.  The  re- 
servoirs and  heaters  will  store  when  required 
over  2,000  gallons  of  hot  water  for  the  laundry 
and  private  baths  ; one  heater  will  be  in  use 
at  a time,  but  the  other  will  be  equally  avail- 
able as  both  are  coupled  to  the  mains  ; and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  duplicate  appliances 
recently  put  in  and  intelligently  used  can  fail 
at  the  same  moment,  an  accident  which  would 
throw  the  whole  scheme  out  of  work  is 
practically  impossible.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  the  defective  condition  of  some  of  the 
old  appliances  was  made  apparent,  and 
although  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  renew 
everything,  many  alterations  have  been  made 
in  order  to  secure  efficiency. 

The  water  in  the  baths  is  warmed  by  “ the 
silent  heiter  system.”  Steam  at  considerable 
pressure  js  brought  into  contact  with  water 


and  parts  with  latent  heat.  In  a comparatively 
short  space  of  time  the  water,  supplied  from 
the  mains  of  the  New  River  Co.,  is  raised  to 
the  72  deg.  or  thereabouts  which  is  the  com- 
fortable warmth  for  the  water  in  a good 
swimming-bath.  Heat  is  lost  after  a time  in 
consequence  of  cooler  air  playing  upon  the 
water,  &c.,  and  then  the  circulating  system  is 
brought  into  use  by  opening  a valve.  Chilled 
water  passes  through  the  circulating  main,  is 
warmed  by  steam  passed  through  the  silent 
heater,  and  comes  again  into  the  bath  at  a 
higher  temperature.  This  can  be  done  at  any 
time,  and  the  requisite  temperature  main- 
tained ; the  whole  body  of  water  being  so 
mixed  up  that,  in  testing,  the  thermometer 
will  show  throughout  the  bath  a difference  of 
less  than  1 deg. 

The  air  in  the  new  swimming-bath  will  be 
heated  by  radiators  placed  at  its  north  and 
south  ends  through  which  steam  will  be 
passed.  The  chill  will  thus  be  taken  off  the 
air,  which  will  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature 
of  about  60  deg.  By  lines  of  steam-pipes 
placed  at  the  bottoms  of  the  lantern  lights,  the 
temperature  near  the  glass  will  be  raised,  and 
it  is  believed  that  condensation  on  cold  sur- 
faces will  be  prevented.  This  heating  of  the 
atmosphere,  besides  being  pleasant  for  the 
bathers,  will  also  prevent  rapid  chilling  of  the 
water  ; and  another  advantage  may  be  the 
shortening  of  the  time  for  keeping  the  bath 
closed  in  cold  weather. 

It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  such  a 
general  r.semblance  between  the  two  street 
fronts  of  the  building,  namely,  the  old  one  to 
Endell-street  and  the  new  one  to  Broad-street, 
as  will  suggest  to  an  observer  that  they  form 
part  of  the  same  building.  Broad-street  is  of 
considerable  width,  and  the  building  being 
much  in  view  from  important  points,  a liberal 
use  of  Portland  stone  was  sanctioned,  with 
T.  L.  B.  red  bricks  of  bright  cherry-red  for 
the  general  surfaces — the  style  being  astylar 
Renaissance. 

The  hall  containing  the  new  bath  has  a total 
size  of  105  ft.  by  44  ft.  and  a height  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  of  35  ft.  There  is  a 
gallery  round  all  sides  of  the  bath  with  open 
iron  railings  by  Mr.  Shrivell.  The  north 
portion  of  the  gallery  is  9 ft.  wide  and  will  be 
used  as  waiting-room  for  the  swimming  bath. 
The  dressing  boxes  and  other  wood  enclosures 
occupy  the  space  under  the  gallery  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  The  gallery  on  the  south  vvill 
be  merely  a passage  gallery,  so  is  only  5 ft.  6 in. 
wide.  The  water  chute,  spring  boards,  running 
spring,  teak  ladders  for  going  into  and  leaving 
the  bath  have  all  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Newman,  the  well-known  swimmer,  now 
superintendent  of  the  Westminster  Baths. 

The  walls  of  the  Hall  containing  the  bath  arc 
from  the  level  of  the  platform  lined  with  glazed 
brickwork,  salt  glazed  bricks  being  used  for 
the  walls  bciow  the  gallery  level,  and  green 
glazed  bricks  for  the  parts  above  that 
level.  The  cleaning  of  the  bath  hall  in  the 
future  will  thus  be  easy.  The  walls  of  the  bath 
pond  are  heavy  masses  of  concrete,  lined 
internally  with  Limmer  asphalte  put  on  in  two 
thicknesses.  The  surfaces  of  the  asphalte  were 
roughened  before  hardening  by  the  application 
of  coarse  sand.  Inside  the  asphalte  is  a lining 
of  glazed  brickwork,  laid  and  jointed  in  cement. 
The  scum-trough,  forming  the  overflow  from 
the  bath,  is  of  moulded  glazed  pottery.  The 
water  in  the  bath  will  be  freshened  by  means 
of  the  sparging  pipe  at  the  south  end.  By  its 
action  any  scum  on  the  surface  will  be  driven 
to  the  trough  at  the  north  end,  which  will  thus 
be  at  once  overflow  and  scum-trough. 

The  bottom  of  the  bath  is  paved  with  Vene- 
tian mosaic  finished  in  hard  Sicilian  marble, 
with  black  lines  for  guidance  in  swimming 
under  water.  All  the  surfaces  of  the  mosaic 
are  polished.  This  jointless  floor  will  facilitate 
the  cleaning  of  the  bath  pond  ; a matter  of 
considerable  importance  as  very  frequent 
changing  of  the  water  in  the  pond  is  proposed. 
The  surfaces  of  the  platforms  round  the  bath 
pond  slope  away  from  the  pond,  and  channels 
are  formed  in  front  of  the  dressing-boxes,  so  as 
to  avoid  risk  of  water  rendered  muddy  in 
cleaning  the  platforms  finding  its  way  into  the 
pond.  The  bath  margins  are  of  smooth 
Keinton  (Somerset)  stone  of  a light  blue 
colour,  much  used  in  the  west  country  ; and 
the  remainder  of  each  of  the  platforms  is 
paved  with  Rust’s  Vitreous  Mosaic,  an  ex- 
tremely hard  material  with  non-slippery  sur- 
faces. Open  channels  are  used  throughout 
where  possible  in  preference  to  pipes  ; thus  in 
the  floors  of  the  subway  channels,  formed  in 
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granolithic,  take  roof  water,  wastes  from 
channels  in  platforms  over,  &c. 

The  woodwork  of  the  dressing-boxes  is 
covered  with  three  coats  of  Japanese  lacquer. 

The  lighting  of  the  hall  is  by  upright 
windows  forming  a continuous  lantern,  and 
there  is  also  a series  of  windows  high  up  on 
the  west  side,  skylights  being  avoided  through- 
out. The  domes,  beams,  coves,  ribs,  panels, 
&c.,  are  in  fibrous  plaster,  painted  and  flatted. 
Heating  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  lantern 
lights  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  condensation  on 
the  surfaces  in  that  part  of  the  building,  as  the 
atmosphere  will  be  heated  by  steam  pipes 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lanterns  just 
described.  There  will  also  be  radiators  placed 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  hall.  The 
artificial  lighting  is  wholly  by  electricity  ; four 
powerful  arc  lamps  hang  over  the  pond,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  Edison  and  Swan 
incandescent  lights  against  walls,  in  front  of 
gallery,  and  in  lobbies,  &c.  A few  gas-lights, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  building  being  dark  at 
any  time,  are  provided  ; these  gas-lights  will 
serve  as  a sort  of  “ stand  by  ” to  the  electric 
lighting. 

The  amount  of  the  original  contract  was 
13,434/.,  but  this  has  been  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  work  not  at  first  contemplated.  The 
general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Gough,  of 
Hendon. 

In  addition  to  their  own  workpeople,  Messrs. 
Gough  & Co.  have  employed,  for  boilers  and 
engineering  work  generally,  Messrs.  Fraser  & 
Fraser,  of  3romley-by-Bow  ; for  ironwork  of 
staircases,  Messrs.  Allen  & Co. ; for  construc- 
tional steel,  the  Cadogan  Ironworks  Co.  ; venti- 
lation, Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  R.  Crittall,  and 
C.  Kite  & Co.  ; sanitary  fittings,  Messrs.  G. 
Jennings  ; wood  block  floors,  Messrs.  Duffy  & 
Co. ; fibrous  plaster,  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale  ; chim- 
ney-pieces, Messrs.  Shuffrey  & Co.  ; electric 
lighting  and  gas,  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.  ; 
Japanese  lacquer,  Rhus  & Co.,  &c. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons,  of  Bracknell, 
supplied  the  red  bricks  ; the  Farnley  Iron  Co. 
the  glazed  bricks  with  which  the  swimming- 
bath  hall  has  been  lined,  including  ivory-white 
bricks  for  walls  of  the  bathing-pond,  salt-glazed 
bricks  for  the  walls  up  to  the  gallery  level,  and 
C.  T.  green  bricks  for  the  walls  above  the 
gallery.  The  floor  of  the  large  new  bath  is  of 
Venetian  terrazzo,  executed  by  the  Art  Pave- 
ments and  Decorations  Co.  The  platforms 
round  the  bath  are  paved  with  Rust’s  Vitreous 
Mosaic  in  two  greens,  and  the  entrance  hall, 
&c.,  in  red.  The  margins  next  the  bath  are  of 
Keinton  stone,  supplied  by  Mr.  Clothier,  of 
Street.  The  floors  of  the  dressing-boxes  them- 
selves are  of  Stuart's  granolithic,  executed  by 
the  workmen  of  the  company.  The  paving 
of  the  galleries,  subways,  and  the  surface- 
channels  throughout,  are  also  of  granolithic. 

Messrs.  Clarkson,  of  London,  are  the  archi- 
tects ; their  plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

Mr.  H.  Butler  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  new  swimming-bath,  in  appearance  and 
in  general  structure,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  in  London  ; the  only  criticism  we  should 
make  on  it  is  that  we  do  not  quite  like  the 
dark  mass  formed  by  the  fronts  of  the  dressing- 
boxes.  Everything  around  a swimming-bath 
should  be  bright-toned,  if  possible  ; as  all 
masses  of  dark  more  or  less  affect  the  look  of 
the  water  surface  by  reflection.  The  white 
domed  ceiling  is  very  satisfactory,  and  we  pre- 
fer it  to  ceiling  lights,  in  which  there  is  an 
element  of  danger  frbm  the  possible  breakage 
and  fall  of  glass. 


BATTERSEA  WORKING-CLASS  HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

Desic.n  No.  5 provides  for  three  self-con- 
tained tenements,  containing  living-room  three 
bedrooms,  and  scullery,  &c.,  on  each  floor. 

In  this  case  it  was  thought  to  be  more 
economical  to  provide  a common  staircase 
with  two  tenements  on  each  floor  off  the  same 
landing  : an  entrance  door  being  provided  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  also  an  inner  entrance 
door  for  each  tenement.  This  building  could 
be  repeated  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  planned  to 
be  adapted  to  a five-story  dwelling  if  required. 

Externally  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be 
faced  with  red  brick,  having  a base  of  darker 
coloured  bricks  to  the  height  of  the  ground- 
floor  window-sills,  the  window  frames  being 
painted  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
ones,  which  would  be  painted  green  against 
the  rough  cast  to  obtain  a contrast. 

The  second  floor  is  projected  so  as  to  form  a 
cornice  and  to  carry  the  eaves  gutter  and  Man-  t 


sard  roof,  the  soffit  of  the  cornice  being 
plastered  and  lime-whited. 

The  roof,  including  the  portion  between 
window-sills  and  eaves,  would  be  covered 
with  green  slates,  and  the  space  between  the 
windows  rough-casted,  forming  a white  frieze, 
the  window-frames  being  painted  green,  as 
already  mentioned. 

The  contents  of  this  building,  taken  to  a 
depth  of  6 ft.  6 in.  below  the  ground-floor  level, 
and  including  chimneys  above  roof,  is  26,631 
cubic  ft.,  and  the  estimated  cost  891/. 

Smith  & Weald. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

CORONATION  DINNER. 

The  Coronation  Dinner  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  held  in  the  Venetian  Room  of  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  on  Monday 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  K.  G.,  Vice-President,  who  was 
supported  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.,  K.C.S.  I., 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  H. 
Preece,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Norbury  (Director, 
General  Naval  Medical  Department),  Sir  S.  E. 
Scott,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  (Chairman  of 
Council  Provident  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health),  Surgeon-General 
W.  Taylor  (Director-General  Army  Medical 
Department),  Mr.  H.  Ward  (Chairman  L.C.C 
Technical  Education  Board),  Mr.  C.  Hudson 
(Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company),  the  Master 
of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  Mr.  C.  Hawksley 
(President  Institution  Civil  Engineers),  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare  (President  Architectural  Associa- 
tion), Mr.  E.  Barnes  (Mayor  of  St.  Pancras), 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hensley  (Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board),  Professor  A.  Sheridan  Dele- 
phine,  Professor  Corfield,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey  (President  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers).  The 
general  company  included  Dr.  Egglestone 
Burrows,  Dr.  S.  Rideal,  Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood, 
Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton,  Dr.  C. 
Childs,  Professor  Henry  Adams,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  Dr.  Louis  C.  Parkes, 
Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith,  Dr.  J.  Shimeld,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Harris,  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash,  Colonel  J.  Lane 
Notter,  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis  (Secretary,  the 
Sanitary  Institute),  Dr.  F.  Angles,  Dr.  P. 
Boollyer,  Dr.  T.  E.  Hill,  Dr.  A.  Newsholme, 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy 
Meade. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
King,”  remarking  that,  as  members  of  that 
Institute,  they  remembered  especially  the 
services  which  his  Majesty  had  rendered  to 
sanitary  science  in  the  course  of  his  life.  They 
would  all  remember,  in  the  first  place,  how 
very  great  an  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  which  touched 
so  large  a field  of  sanitary  science.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Health  Exhibition  of  1883,  and 
the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene. 

“ The  Queen,  Prince,  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,” 
were  next  toasted,  and  then  followed  the  toast 
of  the  “ Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,” 
and  the  “ Houses  of  Parliament,”  the  former 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Ward,  L.C.C.,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E. 
Barnes).  Mr.  Barnes  mentioned  that  the 
administration  of  the  health  department  in 
St.  Pancras  cost  40,000/.  a year. 

Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  responding  for  the 
“ Houses  of  Parliament,”  remarked  that  the 
housing  problem  would  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  for  many  years  to  come.  Over- 
crowding, no  doubt,  existed  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there 
were  places,  notably  Leeds,  where  the  accom- 
modation was  abundant.  There  the  growth  cf 
the  population  had  been  enormous  ; still  the 
difficulty  of  overcrowding  had  been  successfully 
dealt  with.  There  were  upwards  of  3,000  un- 
inhabited houses  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  and 
although  the  municipal  authorities  might  have 
to  take  greater  heed  respecting  those  houses, 
still,  there  was  no  want  in  the  place.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a great  deal  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  housing,  and  he 
argued  that  the  condition  of  affaiis  in  many 
places  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  existing  law 
were  put  into  force.  Legislation  must  be  slow, 
but  administration  could  never  cease,  and  one 
of  his  greatest  hopes  for  the  future  was  in  the 
power  of  administration. 

The  Chairman  proposed  11  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  President,  and 
the  Sanitary  Institute.”  He  found  his  Royal 


Highness  had  for  over  twenty  years  been  con- 
nected with  that  Institute.  He  was  for  many 
years  a Vice-President.  He  (the  Chairman) 
would  dilate  not  upon  the  great  work  the 
Institute  had  done,  but  rather  upon  what  it  had 
not  done  and  what  it  desired  to  do.  In  the 
museum  what  struck  him  most  was  what  was 
missing.  The  place  was  too  crowded,  and  it 
was  somewhat  distressing  to  see  a room  full  of 
objects  so  judiciously  chosen  set  out  to  so  little 
advantage.  He  had  been  struck  by  another 
thing.  No  doubt  the  objects  of  that  museum 
were  most  interesting  ; no  doubt  they  fairly 
represented  the  different  classes  of  objects  or 
subjects  which  they  wished  to  bring  before  the 
public ; but  he  was  sure  of  this,  that  they 
could  display  those  objects  to  much  greater 
advantage  if  they  had  more  room  ; therefore, 
he  thought  one  of  the  first  duties  which  they 
had  as  an  Institute  was  to  find  a better  habita- 
tion. He  was  pleased  to  tell  them  that  for  that 
object  8,ooo/.  had  been  already  raised,  and  he 
hoped  by  the  contribution  of  other  funds  they 
would  have  a museum  worthy  of  the  Institute 
and  of  the  serious  and  important  interests 
which  the  museum  was  intended  to  represent 
and  which  the  Institute  was  formed  to  promote. 
He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  them 
upon  the  extension  of  their  work  to  other 
countries,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  examina- 
tions. He  was  also,  he  thought,  justified  in 
congratulating  them  upon  the  interest  that  the 
Institute  took  in  the  great  sanitary  movements 
of  the  day.  There  was  one  which  he  might 
mention,  because  it  was  coming  before  the 
public  ; he  meant  the  question  of  Housing  of 
the  Poor.  He  was  afraid  Leeds,  about  which 
they  had  heard  something  from  a previous 
speaker,  was  not  quite  an  example  of  all  the 
towns  ; therefore  he  would  like  to  say  one 
word  of  warning  against  relying  too  much  upon 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  symptoms 
that  the  public  always  expected  legislation  to  do 
everything  they  wanted.  Far  more  could  be 
done  if  Local  Authorities  would  summon  up 
courage  to  do  all  the  law  already  allowed.  He 
hoped  the  members  of  that  Institute  would 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  municipalities 
to  talk  over  proposals  at  great  length,  to  refer 
them  to  committees,  then  to  talk  again,  and 
then  to  postpone  them  to  the  next  election  for 
thet  opinion  of  their  successors.  The  Chairman 
next  referred  to  the  water  question,  which, 
according  to  his  mind,  appeared  of  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  one  which  was  growing  in 
seriousness  every  day.  He  was  perfectly 
certain  the  question  would  never  be  solved 
until  they  recognised  the  fact  that  one  kind  of 
action  was  necessary  in  the  country,  and 
another  in  the  big  towns.  The  members  of 
the  Institute  must  study  this  question  ; they 
must  take  into  consideration  the  very  varying 
requirements  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  must  not  rely  too  much  upon 
County  Councils  doing  the  work.  They  should 
rather  incite  the  Local  Authorities  to  take  the 
matter  up — teach  them  sound  principles,  and 
invite  them  to  become  the  water  suppliers  of 
the  district  concerned. 

Dr.  Wynter  Blyth  (Chairman  of  the  Council 
responded.  He  claimed  for  the  Institute  that 
it  was  an  educational,  examinational,  and 
scientific  society,  and  had  performed  useful 
and  important  work,  which  was  being  ex- 
tended every  year.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Institute  had  considerable  influence  on 
public  opinion.  They  wanted  more  accommo- 
dation— they  deserved  more  accommodation — 
and  they  appealed  to  the  Empire,  to  the 
English-speaking  people,  for  funds  with  which 
to  enlarge  their  museum  and  extend  their 
work.  The  value  of  the  museum  to  students 
who  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
could  not  be  overrated.  The  noble  Duke  had 
already  helped  them,  and  he,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  thanked  him  for  his  gift.  They  ought  to 
have  a building  that  should  commemorate  those 
great  men  who  had  worked  with  them — such 
men  as  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Parkes.  The 
speaker  mentioned  that  they  were  about  to 
have  branches  of  the  Institute  in  India  and 
New  Zealand,  and  he  suggested  in  view  of  the 
extension  of  its  ramifications  that  the  society 
should  be  styled  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Institute. 
They  did  not  alone  consider  the  sanitation  of 
the  human  race ; they  also  considered  the 
health  of  domestic  animals.  They  applied 
hygiene  to  the  horse  and  its  stable,  the  cow  in 
its  shed,  the  dog  in  its  kennel,  and  even  that 
very  much  over-legislated  animal  the  pig  in  its 
sty.  With  regard  to  the  technical  and  prac- 
tical side  of  diseases  of  animals,  their  Institute 
was  probably  the  only  place  that  could  compare 
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with  the  great  Continental  schools.  Within 
their  walls  alone  could  an  inspector  obtain  the 
equipment  which  would  enable  him  to  acquit 
himself  with  credit.  Municipal  authorities 
might  depend  that  all  who  had  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  Institute  knew  their  duty. 

Professor  W.  H.  Corfield  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  had 
taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Institute,  and 
the  Duke  having  responded,  the  proceedings 
concluded. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  School,  Gateshead. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Gateshead  School  Board  the 
competition  plans  for  the  proposed  school  in 
Chester-street  were  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  three  plans  marked 
Gloucester,  “ Ely,”  and  “ Canterbury  ” were 
the  best.  On  the  envelopes  being  opened,  the 
authors  were  found  to  be  (1)  Mr  F W 
Purser,  West-street,  Gateshead;  (2)’  Mr’. 
Stephen  Piper,  Newcastle,  and  (3)  Mr.  H T 
Hodges,  Newcastle.  The  Board,  on  further- 
consideration,  resolved  to  erect  a temporary 
Ir°n  building  to  accommodate  about  400 
children,  and  to  delay  proceeding  with  the 
permanent  school. 


$be  Stubent’s  Column. 

PART  III. — PRIVATE  sewage 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  22. — Disposal  on  Land. 

BBggEWAGE  may  be  applied  to  land 
iSsjjj)]  various  ways.  It  may  be  distribut 
over  the  surface  to  be  utilised  as  f 
as  possible  by  growing  crops  ; in  Ibis  case  t 
crops  are  an  important  consideration  ai 
govern  to  a large  extent  the  application  of  t 
sewage  This  method  of  disposal,  known 

D0r  ';Sr0ad  Irr'Sat‘°n,"  was  d 
fined  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolit; 
Sewage  Discharge  as  "the  distribution 
sewage  over  a large  surface  of  ordinary  ag 

urowth'  ofnd'  ha,V1."S  111  vlew  a maxima 
purificationl  lor^the'^mS  of^sewage  su 
of'agrici/lture.  3 

D,"  “L  modification  of  this  method,  knov 
fhe  land'"?183  10n’  th?  sewaSe  is  conveyed 
few  O a bl  r163"5  of  Pei"vious  drains  laid 
few  inches  below  the  surface. 

fil/raffn!!1  od  met!)od’  the  la"d  is  laid  out  in 
filtration  areas,  deeply  under-drained  and  tl 

Sally  bPvPmed  ‘°  V7  surface  intermittent 
Cu3  J L y means  of  furrows),  and  is  in  ns 

between*  tbhUregetation  growing  on  IheTid'g 
between  the  furrows,  and  in  part  filtered* 
passmg  downwards  to  the  deepP  under  drair 
This  is  known  as  “ Intermittent  Downwa 


Filtration,”  and  has  been  defined  as  “ the 
concentration  of  sewage,  at  short  intervals,  on 
an  area  of  specially  chosen  porous  ground,  as 
small  as  will  absorb  and  cleanse  it — not 
excluding  vegetation,  but  making  the  produce 
of  secondary  importance.” 

All  these  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  from  private  buildings,  and 
all  have  given  satisfactory  results  under 
favourable  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  conditions  have  been  unfavourable, 
serious  nuisances  have  arisen.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  consider  carefully  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  before  recommending  one 
method  for  adoption. 

The  sewage  from  private  buildings — other 
than  trade  diluents,  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  these  articles — differs  chiefly  in 
the  amount  of  its  dilution,  and  the  question  of 
sewage-composition,  important  though  it  is  in 
the  case  of  towns,  does  not  here  call  for  de- 
tailed discussion.  The  principal  points  to  be 
considered  are  those  relating  to  the  land  avail- 
able for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  : (i)  The 
nature  and  depth  of  the  soil  ; (2)  its  area  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  sewage,  or  to 
the  number  of  persons  contributing  to  the 
sewage  ; (3)  the  relative  levels  of  the  drains 
and  of  the  land  ; and  (4)  the  proximity  of  the 
land  to  the  buildings.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  position 
of  the  vvatercourse  into  which  the  efiluent 
drains  (if  any)  must  discharge.  The  position 
of  shallow  or  deep  wells  must  also  be  noted, 
and  if  the  water  from  these  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  sewage  ought  to  be  treated  at 
such  a distance  and  in  such  a manner  as  to 
avoid  pollution. 
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best  adapted  for  the  purification  of  sewagi 
In  many  districts  the  surface  soil  is  only  a fe' 
inches  thick,  and  rests  on  a subsoil  of  cla 
Land  of  this  kind  may  be  utilised  for  broa 
irrigation  and  sub-irrigation,  but  is  quite  ui 
suitable  in  its  natural  state  for  intermittei 
downward  filtration.  The  bacteria,  on  whic 
the  nitrification  of  the  sewage  depends,  ar 
practically  non-existent  in  clay  subsoils  ; thu 
at  Rothamsted,  they  were  not  always  found  i 
samples  taken  at  more  than  3 ft.  from  th 
surface.  It  has  been  stated  that  no  nitrific; 
tion  takes  place  in  heavy  clay  soils  at  a greatt 
depth  than  18  in.,  while  in  the  most  porot 
sods  it  occurs  at  depths  exceeding  4 ft.  Olhe 
objections  to  clay  are  its  impervious  natur 
when  moist  and  continuous,  and  its  liability  t 
cracks  when  dry.  Sewage,  absolutely  ur 
purified,  finals  its  way  through  these  crack 
and  also  through  holes  made  by  worm 
directly  to  the  under-drains. 

The  area  of  the  available  land  is  also 
governing  factor  in  the  selection  of  a method  c 
land  treatment.  For  broad  irrigation  the  Loci 
Government  Board  requires,  in  the  case  c 
towns,  an  area  of  1 acre  for  every  twenty-fiv 
persons  if  the  soil  is  stiff  clay,  and  one  fc 


every  100  persons  if  the  soil  is  loamy  gravel  ; 
for  intermittent  filtration  through  a sandy 
gravel  soil,  an  area  of  1 acre  is  required  for 
every  100  to  300  persons,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Smaller  areas  are  required  if  the 
sewage  is  precipitated  before  application  to  the 
land. 

In  many  places,  smaller  areas  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the  population  have  been  adopted 
than  those  just  stated.  On  farms  with  suitable 
soils,  the  sewage  of  200  persons  per  acre  has 
been  treated  satisfactorily,  and  on  suitable 
intermittent  filtration  areas  the  sewage  from 
more  than  a 1,000  persons  has  been  treated  per 
acre.  At  Forfar,  in  1879,  the  sewage  from  a 
population  of  about  15,000  began  to  be  treated 
on  7 acres  of  land  laid  out  for  intermittent  fil- 
tration and  17  acres  laid  out  for  broad  irri- 
gation, and  the  result  appears  to  have  continued 
perfectly  satisfactory.  According  to  a reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Local  Authority  in  18S0, 
the  filtration  areas  alone  had  proved  “ capable 
of  absorbing  and  cleansing  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  of  the  burgh.” 

It  is  unwise,  however,  to  restrict  unduly  the 
amount  of  land  for  private  sewage  disposal. 
Works  of  this  kind  are,  as  a rule,  confined  to 
rural  districts,  where  agricultural  land  is 
plentiful  and  cheap  ; and  even  if  a liberal 
allowance  of  land  is  given,  the  total  area 
required  is  in  many  cases  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  consideration.  Country  houses 
have  usually  appertaining  to  them  much  more 
land  than  is  required  for  the  effectual  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage.  The  problem  is  a little 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  large  institutions 
such  as  asylums,  but  even  here  the  cost 
of  the  land  will  be  a comparatively  small 
matter.  When  we  remember  that  a plot  of 
land  rather  less  ihan  70  yards  square  measures 
an  acre,  and  that  this,  if  it  is  of  a suitable 
nature  and  laid  out  for  intermittent  downward 
filtration,  will  suffice  for  the  sewage  of  about 
300  persons  (according  to  the  basis  adopted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board),  we  shall  admit 
that  the  area  required  for  an  ordinary  country 
mansion  is  a mere  trifle,  and  that  the'  value  of 
the  land  for  receiving  the  sewage  of  a large 
institution  is  not  a serious  item.  When,  also, 
it  is  remembered  that  this  land  can  still  be 
utilised  for  the  growth  of  roots,  vegetables, 
See.,  and  its  productivness  probably  increased, 
the  land  may  be  regarded  as  an  investment  of 
a not  altogether  unsatisfactory  character. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  enforce  its  demands 
only  in  the  case  of  Local  Authorities  requiring 
its  sanclion  for  a loan,  and  further,  that  these 
demands  are  based  on  experience  gained  in 
the  treatment  of  (own  sewage,  much  of  which 
has  been  rendered  difficult  to  purify  by  the 
inclusion  of  trade  diluents. 

If  the  ground  is  not  adapted  for  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration,  a larger  area  may 
be  taken  and  laid  out  for  broad  irrigation,  or, 
if  sufficient  ground  for  this  method  of  dis- 
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posal  is  not  available,  tank  treatment  followed 
by  artificial  or  natural  filtration  may  be 
adopted. 

To  utilise  land  for  broad  irrigation,  careful 
preparation  is,  as  a rule,  required.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  run  the  sewage  into  a small 
screening  chamber,  where  grit  will  be  de- 
posited and  coarse  solids  (paper,  straw,  &c.) 
retained.  The  screen  may  consist  of  a galva- 
nised wire  basket,  through  which  the  sewage 
flows  and  which  retains  the  coarser  solids,  or 
may  be  a flat  screen  composed  of  5-in.  round 
iron  bars  about  £ in.  apart,  in  an  iron  frame,  as 
shown  in  fig.  92  ; the  screen  should  be  fixed  in 
an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  solids  can  be 
easily  removed  by  means  of  a rake.  Fig.  92 
shows  a small  grit-and-screening  chamber  of 
this  kind,  communicating  with  a three-way 
irrigation  chamber  B.  The  screen  is  shown 
at  A ; C C are  open  channels  along  the 
highest  part  of  the  irrigation  area  ; D is 
the  inlet  to  the  drain  (or  open  “ carrier " 
of  half-pipes  or  concrete)  conducting  the 
screened  sewage  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
irrigation  area.  Brick  or  concrete  aprons 
should  be  provided  at  the  outlets  from  the 
irrigation  chamber,  and  small  gates  or  paddles 
of  wood,  iron,  or  slate  are  required  for  stopping 
the  semicircular  openings  which  are  not  in 
use. 

If  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  it  must  be  care- 
fully formed  into  beds  to  which  a slight  slope 
(about  1 in  100)  must  be  given,  so  that  the 
sewage  will  flow  laterally  over  the  surface  or 
through  the  surface  soil  from  the  distributing 
to  the  collecting  carriers.  Different  arrange- 
ments may  be  adopted.  A common  arrangement 
for  clay  land  is  shown  in  fig.  93.  The  main 
carrier  A communicates  with  furrows  B B B 
cut  along  the  ridges  of  the  beds,  and  the 
sewage  flows  laterally  from  them  to  the  fur- 
rows C C in  the  depressions  ; these  communi- 
cate with  the  collecting  channels  D D,  from 
which  the  sewage  passes  again  to  the  ridge 
furrows  E E E,  to  be  again  picked  up  by  the 
furrows  F F.  This  arrangement  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  required,  but  double  or  treble 
irrigation  will,  as  a rule,  suffice.  More  equal 
distribution  of  the  sewage  over  the  surface  of 
the  irrigated  area,  and  more  complete  purifica- 
tion, can  be  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  simple 
irrigation.  The  ridges  are  usually  about  40  ft. 
apart. 

For  sloping  and  irregular  ground  the 
“ catch- water  ” system  is  adopted  instead  of 
the  ridge-and-furrow  arrangement  just 
described.  The  sewage  is  led  along  a dis- 
tributing channel  cut  at  the  highest  con- 
venient contour  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated, 
and  other  channels  or  furrows  are  cut  along 
lower  contours,  as  shown  in  fig.  94.  The 
sewage  is  dammed  up  in  the  main  carrier  AA 
at  any  convenient  point  by  means  of  a wood, 
iron,  or  slate  stop  pressed  into  the  ground,  and 
flows  over  the  edge  of  the  channel  and  down 
the  slope  aa  to  the  next  channel  or  furrow  BB. 
This  again  is  dammed  where  necessary,  and 
the  sewage  overflows  to  the  next  slope  bb,  and 
passes  to  the  third  furrow  CC.  The  number 
of  furrows  can  be  increased  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  slope  of  the  surface. 
If  the  ground  is  steep,  a greater  proportionate 
area  must  be  provided,  as  the  sewage  flows 
more  quickly  over  it. 

With  either  method  of  irrigation,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that,  at  least,  three  separate 
areas  should  be  laid  out,  so  that  the  sewage 
can  be  applied  intermittently  to  each.  At 
certain  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  crops, 
sewage,  or  excessive  moisture  of  any  kind,  is 
very  detrimental,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  arrange  the  crops  on  the  different  areas  so 
that  at  no  time  will  all  the  areas  be  thrown 
out  of  use.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that,  in 
addition  to  the  irrigation  areas,  a small  poilion 
should  be  laid  out  for  intermittent  downward 
filtration,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  can 
on  occasion  be  purified  on  this  area.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  when  rainwater  is 
admitted  to  the  drains. 

The  surfaces  of  the  beds  must  be  carefully 
graded,  so  that  the  sewage  will  flow  as  uni- 
formly as  possible  to  every  part.  Projections 
must  be  taken  off  and  depressions  filled  up, 
and  (on  sloping  ground)  subsidiary  furrows 
must  be  cut  where  necessary  between  the 
main  furrows.  Ponding  of  the  sewage  must 
be  avoided,  as  this  creates  a nuisance. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  distinctive 
feature  between  broad  irrigation  and  down- 
ward filtration  is  that  in  the  latter  the  land  is 
underdrained,  while  in  the  former  it  is  not. 
This  is  only  partially  true.  Some  land  with  a 


deep  and  porous  soil,  not  waterlogged,  does 
not  require  draining,  but  in  other  cases  the 
land  must  be  drained  in  a similar  manner  to 
ordinary  agricultural  land.  Agricultural  drain- 
pipes, 3 in.  and  upwards  in  diameter,  may  be 
laid  at  suitable  depths  (varying  according  to 
levels  of  the  land  and  of  the  outfall),  and  about 
40  ft.  apart.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
sewage  must  not  pass  directly  to  these  drains. 


Correspondence. 


A QUESTION  OF  DISCOUNT. 

Sir, — Would  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
give  us  your  opinion  on  the  following  matter  ? A 
provisional  amount,  as  per  enclosed  extract  from 
specification,  is  included  in  a certain  contract  we 
are  at  present  occupied  with,  and  we  can  con- 
clusively prove  that  we  have  provided  no  additional 
amount  on  to  this  2,000/.  for  our  own  profit,  having 
relied  upon  receiving  a discount  through  our  clients 
of  5 per  cent,  to  cover  us  for  all  work  and  risks  we 
undertake  in  connexion  with  this  item.  We  main 
tain  there  are  risks,  as  we  hold  that  in  such  a case 
we  occupy  the  position  of  guarantors  of  our  clients 
to  the  amount  of  this  provision  ; as  in  the  event 
of  those  clients  finding  themselves  in  a position 
of  inability  to  pay  for  any  work  performed  by  the 
sub-contractors  under  this  provisional  amount,  we 
are  ourselves  responsible  to  these  sub-contractors 
direct.  As  we  say,  for  this  risk  we  are  entitled  to  a 
discount ; and  as  we  can  prove  we  have  not  included 
anything  over  and  above  this  amount  in  the  tender 
but  kept  the  provision  net,  our  clients  should  have 
no  objection  to  this  discount  of  5 per  cent,  being 
allowed  us  by  them  on  all  amounts  expended  out  of 
this  provision.  We  may  add  that  we  acknowledge 
this  custom  ourselves  by  allowing  the  general  con- 
tractor a discount  ourselves  in  such  cases,  and  we 
may  further  say  that  in  this  case  the  sub-contractor 
has  refused  to  acknowledge  us  in  the  matter,  and 
we  have  paid  him  his  amount  net.  We  had  to  take 
out  our  own  bill  of  quantities,  and  nothing  whatever 
is  mentioned  in  the  specification  with  regard  to  the 
contractor  having  to  “ add  profit.” 

Good  Faith. 

***  The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  specifi- 
cation alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  : — 

“Prime  Cost  Allowance. 

Contractors  shall  include  in  the  lump  sum  of  the 
tender  the  sum  of  2,000/.  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the 
coal  handling  plant,  &c.  . . . This  amount  shall  be 
expended  as  and  when  the  engineer  shall  direct,  any 
portion  of  the  amount  not  so  expended  being  de- 
ducted from  the  lump  sum  of  the  contract.” 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Decorative  Brush-work  and  Elementary 
Design.  By  Henry  Cadness.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Electrical  Installations.  By  Rankin 
Kennedy,  C.E.  (The  Caxton  Publishing  Co.  93.) 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Christ  Church,  Woburn-square,  W.C.— The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  have 
made  a grant  of  1,500/.  out  of  their  common  fund 
towards  the  cost  of  building  a parsonage  for  this 
benefice.  The  church  was  built  in  1833  after 
Yulliamy’s  designs,  with  a capacity  for  800  persons. 
The  interior  was  remodelled  and  reseated,  by  Hall, 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  Edgar  Home,  Belfast.— This  institution, 
which  was  founded  by  the  late  Professor  Dr.  John 
Edgar  in  1839,  is  now  removed  from  Brunswick- 
street  out  to  Whitehall,  Ormeau-road.  The  com- 
mittee last  year  purchased  the  mansion  house, 
called  Whitehall,  together  with  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  it  and  the  extensive  buildings  have  involved  an 
outlay  of  over  10,000/.  There  is  provision  for 
seventy-five  inmates  besides  the  officers  of  the 
home,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  carrying  on 
laundry-work  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  additional 
premises  at  the  home  have  been  planned  so  as  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  stone  house  which 
occupies  one  angle  of  the  site.  It  affords  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor  for  parlour,  committee- 
rooms,  chapel,  and  pantries.  On  the  first  floor  are 
arranged  matron’s  and  assistants’  rooms,  with  large 
dormitory.  Above  this  level  are  placed  servants'  bed- 
rooms and  bathroom.  The  new  buildings  adjoining 
the  foregoing  have  a frontage  of  above  150  ft.  by 
130ft.  They  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  a spacious 
corridor  90  ft.  long,  approached  both  from  the  new 
entrance  porch  and  the  former  hall,  from  the 
corridor,  access  is  obtained  to  the  dining-hall, 
.jo  ft  by  22  ft.,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  and  pantries 
adjacent.  Behind  these  is  the  recreation  hall, 
40  ft.  by  25  ft.  A servants’  dining-room  is  also  pro- 
vided. Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  extensive 
laundrv  department.  Two  receiving  - rooms  are 
placed  adjacent  to  the  hall,  which  also  opens  directly 
on  the  ironing-room,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.  Ihe  laundry  is 
40  ft.  long,  with  large  store-rooms  at  each  end. 


Above  the  laundry  are  two  large  drying-rooms, 
60  ft.  long,  with  hoist.  On  the  first  and  second 
floor  are  ranges  of  well  - lighted  dormitories, 
approached  by  fireproof  stairs  and  corridors,  and 
with  lavatory  accommodation.  Two  large  boilers, 
with  90-ft.  chimney,  occupy  part  of  the  yard,  which 
also  contains  stores  and  stabling.  The  walls  are 
built  of  Belfast  perforated  bricks,  rough  dashed, 
with  cement  dressings.  The  boiler  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Victor  Coates  & Co.,  Ltd.  The 
plumbing  and  laundry  fittings  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Dowling,  Queen-street ; and  the  terraz/.o 
work  by  Mr.  J.  Ebner,  London.  The  general  con- 
tractors .were  Messrs.  Courtney  & Co.,  Ltd.  ; and 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie,  of 
Belfast. 

Church,  Dairycoates,  Hull.— This  church  was 
opened  on  the  29th  ult.  ; it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Mary.  The  style  is  Romanesque,  the  nave 
arcading  having  semi-circular  arches,  supported  on 
circular  stone  piers  with  moulded  bases  and  carved 
caps.  It  is  built  of  red  bricks  with  terra-cotta 
dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with  red  Stafford- 
shire tiles.  There  are  two  entrances,  both  on  the 
north  side,  giving  access  from  the  Hessle-road,  the 
main  entrance  having  two  porches  with  semi- 
circular modelled  arches.  The  accommodation  is 
at  present  provided  for  558  persons.  The  chancel 
(which,  when  built,  will  accommodate  a choir  of 
forty)  and  organ-chamber  are  not  yet  erected.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  are  the  executors  of  the 
late  Thomas  Southern,  and  the  architects  Messrs. 
Brodrick,  Lowther,  & Walker,  Hull  and  Bridling- 
ton. 

Reopening  of  Landulph  Church.  — This 
church,  which  has  undergone  considerable  restora- 
tion, was  reopened  on  the  27th  ult.  In  the  work  of 
restoration  care  has  been  taken  not  to  introduce 
anything  which  would  not  harmonise  with  the 
ancient  parts.  The  north  wall  had  gone  so  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pull  it  down  and  replace  it  stone  by  stone.  The 
fine  old  windows  and  the  walls  and  roof  outside 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  course  of 
the  restoration  of  the  north  side  a doorway  was 
discovered  which  had  been  plastered  up.  This  has 
now  been  thrown  open.  In  the  interior  the  old 
oak  ceilings  of  the  aisles  have  been  repaired. 
That  of  the  nave  is  entirely  new.  Six  dormer 
windows  have  been  placed  in  the  roof,  and  these 
much  improve  the  lighting  of  the  church.  Near  the 
altar  have  been  discovered  the  places  where  in 
olden  days  the  holy  vessels  were  cleansed,  and 
these  interesting  receptacles  are  to  be  thoroughly 
restored.  The  fifteenth  century  rood  screen,  on 
which  is  some  very  fine  carving,  is  likewise  to  be 
renovated,  and  the  old  rood  steps  are  still  intact. 
The  seats  of  the  church  had  fallen  into  a ruinous 
state,  and  they  have  been  removed  and  chairs  sub- 
stituted. Portions  of  the  old  seats  are  to  be  used  in 
constructing  screens  for  the  chancel.  The  tower 
has  been  opened  up,  and  the  floor  has  been  repaired 
with  Delabole  stone  and  wood.  Altogether  the 
renovations  will  cost  2,058/.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
G.  Fellowes  Prynne. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  Schools, 
Petersfield,  Hants. — The  memorial  stones  of 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  schools  were 
recently  laid  at  Petersfield.  The  buildings  will  be 
of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  have 
seating  accommodation  for  200.  The  size  of  the 
church  will  be  37  ft.  by  27  ft  The  pulpit  and  pews 
will  be  of  pitch  pine,  the  side  pews  being  fixed 
diagonally.  The  schoolroom  will  be  25ft.  by  22  ft  . 
with  movable  platform.  The  windows  will  be  of 
cathedral  glass,  with  lead  lights  in  front.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  site,  is  1,250/. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
London,  is  the  architect. 

NEW  Church,  Radstock.— A new  church  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Radstock.  Ihe  architect 
was  Mr.  W.  J.  Willcox,  of  Bath,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Hodder  & Son,  of  Frome. 

Episcopal  Church,  Bieldside,  Aberdeen.— 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the 
27th.  ult.  The  church,  already  well  advanced,  is 
being  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne, 
Aberdeen.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  with 
Scottish  features,  and  the  effect  of  the  design  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  character  of  the  masonry,  a 
combination  of  red  and  grey  granites  from  Hill  of 
Fare  and  Rubislaw  quarries,  respectively.  A 
feature  of  the  masonry  also  is  the  sparing  intro- 
duction of  fine  or  expensive  dressings  in  the 
building,  the  surface  of  the  stones  for  the  most  part 
being  left  quite  rough,  almost  as  they  come  from 
the  quarry.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  as  I olio  w Total  length  internally, 
89  ft.  ; width  of  nave  and  chancel,  25  ft.  ; width 
across  transepts,  53  ft.  ; height  from  floor  to  apex 
of  barrel  vaulted  ceiling,  34  ‘t-  1 heiSht  fro™  ground 
level  to  ridge  of  roof,  49  ft.  ; beigtn  of  bell  tower, 
78  ft.  The  church  wilt  accommodate  about  250, 
and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  design  lor 
extension  if  desired,  the  addition  of  a north  aisle 
and  transept  increasing  the  total  accommodation 
to  some  350  sitting.’.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  iV  about  3,ooo/.  The  contractors  are  :- 
Carpenter.  Messrs.  Hendry  & Keith ; plumber, 
Messrs.  Blaikn-  N S ; slater,  Mr.  A.  E.  Merson  ; 
Plasterer.  Mr.  A Sicpucn  ; painter  and  glazier,  Mr. 
E Copland,  all  ot  Aberdeen  ; and  the  contractor 
lor  the  masonry  was  Mr.  F.  Morrison,  of  Culter. 
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Wesleyan  Schools,  Midsomer  Norton, 
Somerset. — These  schools  were  formally  opened 
on  the  2Sth  ult.  They  are  erected  on  a site  facing 
High-street,  adjoining  the  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The 
infants-  department  is  placed  nearest  the  road, 
while  the  mixed  department,  with  large  assembly 
hall,  stands  on  rising  ground  at  the  rear,  a short 
covered  corridor  and  flight  of  stone  steps  con- 
necting the  two  blocks.  In  the  infants'  department 
there  is  provided  a marching  hall,  48  ft.  by  16  ft. 
Three  classrooms  are  provided.  The  mixed  schools 
consist  of  a central  hall  64  ft.  by  30  ft.,  two  cloak- 
rooms, and  five  large  classrooms,  accommodation 
being  provided  for  336  scholars ; and  the  plans 
admit  of  future  extensions  for  130  children.  Mr. 
William  F.  Bird,  of  Midsomer  Norton,  was  the 
architect,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  W.  Tovey,  of 
Midsomer  Norton,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
purchase  of  land  and  furnishing,  is  about  4,700/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Aldfield,  Ripon. — The 
foundation-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Aldfield,  in  the  Ripon  circuit,  were  recently  laid. 
The  new  structure  will  be  entered  from  a porch  on 
the  east  side,  and  will  accommodate  eighty-one 
adults.  There  will  be  two  rows  of  pews,  with  an 
aisle  down  the  centre,  the  rostrum  being  at  the 
south  end.  At  the  opposite  end  to  the  rostrum, 
and  entered  from  the  porch,  a schoolroom  has  been 
designed,  and  this  will  afford  seating  for  fifty 
persons.  The  latter  room  is  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  a readily  movable  wood  partition. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  early  Gothic  style, 
and  is  to  be  faced  on  the  east  and  north  fronts 
with  red  pressed  bricks,  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Green 
& Sons,  Borough  Bridge,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  blue 
slated.  Internally  the  walls  are  to  be  plastered,  the 
seatings,  dadoes,  doors,  &c.,  being  in  varnished 
pitch-pine.  Mr.  J.  H.  Coldbeck,  Ripon,  is  the 
builder,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  is  478/.  10s. 
Mr.  T.  Stokes,  of  Thirsk,  is  the  architect. 

Post  Office,  Dunoon,  N.B— New  Post-office 
buildings,  erected  at  Dunoon,  were  opened  on  the 
2Sth  ult.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Colin  Macandrew, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  architect  Mr.  John  Breingan! 
also  of  that  city. 

Home  for  Incurables,  Harrogate.— This 

home  was  opened  by  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  M.P., 
on  the  21st  ult.  The  building,  which  is  of  Pateley 
Bridge  stone,  stands  in  Corn  wall-road.  It  possesses 
a handsome  frontage  137  ft.  in  length,  and  the  depth 
of  the  building  is  over  85  ft.  One  of  the  features  is 
a winter  garden.  The  system  of  ventilation  adopted 
enables  the  vitiated  air  to  be  drawn  into  the  several 
chimney  breasts  at  the  ceiling  level.  The  building 
has  cost  between  15,000/.  and  16,000/.,  and  has  been 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  E Marshall 
of  Harrogate. 


v~UI.Lfc.GE,  DUBLIN  - 
1 he  new  Trinity  College  buildings,  consists 
partly  of  the  Graduates’  Memorial  erected  by  tl 
graduates,  and  partly  of  the  new  chambers  fr 
students,  was  opened  on  the  50II1  ult.  The  form. 

'Sn  °.ut.cfome  of  Je  Tercentenary  celebration 

and  the  latter,  provided  by  the  Board,  have  bee 
joined  in  an  architectural  scheme,  so  as  to  for. 
one  block— the  memorial  building  being  in  tt 
centre,  and  the  students’  new  quarters  in  the  wing 
This  pile  is  situated  on  the  site  of  what  used  to  t 
known  as  “ Rotten  Row."  It  looks  out  on  th 
Library  square,  and  faces  south.  The  buildim 
have  a tola,  length .of  1,8,  ft.,  an  average' breadth  ! 
04  ft.,  a height  at  highest  paint  of  Se  ft.  Thev  ar 
constructed  of  granite  with  dressings  of  Portlan 
stone ; and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Rena" 
sance.  with  deeded  French  leanings.  The  S 
idea  in  the  construction  is  preserved  in  th 
south  front.  A centrepiece  is  formed  by  ft 
memorial  section,  ornamentally  roofed  whic 
runs  higher  than  either  of  the  wings  'and  h 
wings  ,n  their  turn  have  gable  apexes  which  are 
reproduction  on  a smaller  scate  ot'  that  of  ?h 
central  building.  Along  the  entire  front  on  the  fir. 
floor  runs  one  principal  architectural  order  i 
which  Ionic  pilasters  are  the  chief  detail  ■ and  o 

mmmm 

three  roof-pieces  are  carved  Th*  k,  m-  th 

fe„TdMfloor'Tt  So. 

most^tein^cr/fn  bojfK'  W“°h  >?  lb 

its  internal  schemeP  the  ground  ■”,erDal  an 

to  a large  room  i'ntodfd  to  he  libX'LT 
rear'lfao  ft's  ^ “«*  *«■« “h  Shi 

conjunction  with  this  flnor  , Dy  --Mb  I 
the  other  floors  theie  is  a'  ™ a,s.°  <“>■*  < 

the  first  floor  there  is  a iaree  “m,'!’“lee-fooi"-  O 

logical,  PhilosonMca?  ” .U'  Hist°FicaI.  The. 

In  the  attic  there  a'  ;w„  r°ther  V°1Ie«e  SodeHe 

which  is  intended  to  be  used [£*.  MUxS*  ‘"S"  ' 
is  not  quite  fi„ished  at  preset  SfSSU  th 


graduates’  building  stands  forth  more  prominently 
than  that  of  the  wings,  and  it  is  also  endowed  with 
a greater  wealth  of  architectural  detail.  The  wings 
devoted  to  students'  chambers  afford  accommo- 
dation for  forty  students,  and  comprise  in  all 
eighty  rooms,  a bedroom  and  sitting-room  being 
set  apart  for  each  student.  In  each  wing  an 
oak  staircase  gives  access  to  the  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors  and  attic.  Each  room  has  a fireplace, 
and  off  the  passages  to  the  bedrooms  there  are  coal 
stores.  A lavatory  is  also  provided  on  each  floor. 
In  the  basement  there  is  a furnace-room  and  a 
cloakroom,  and  in  connexion  with  the  former, 
Grundy’s  system  of  heating  by  hot  air  is  installed. 
The  first  window  off  the  stairs  is  a memorial  in 
stained-glas3  to  the  late  Mr.  Marshal  Porter,  a dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  graduate  of  the  University, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  South  African  war.  This 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Sharpe  & 
Emery,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin.  The  con- 
tract was  2 i,ooo/.,  but  there  were  extra  works 
which  brought  the  amount  to  a larger  figure.  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  of  Dublin,  was  the  architect. 

Methodist  Church,  Hereford.— The  founda- 
tion-stones of  this  church,  situated  in  Chandos- 
street,  were  laid  on  the  29th  ult.  Externally  the 
church  will  be  built  with  pressed  bricks,  with 
Grinshill  stone  dressings.  In  the  front  there  will  be 
a window  of  muffle-tinted  glass.  The  principal 
entrance  will  have  columns  of  red  Alverley  stone, 
with  carved  Portland  stone  bases  and  caps  Hanking 
the  sides.  Internally,  the  furniture  will  be  of  pitch- 
pine.  There  will  be  three  rows  of  seats  with  two 
aisles,  and  wood-block  flooring  will  be  laid  down. 
In  the  designs  prepared,  a school-house  has  been 
provided  for.  The  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Powell,  of 
Hereford,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  of  the  same 
city,  is  the  architect. 

Hospital,  Wath,  Swinton. — The  new  hospital 
of  the  Wath,  Swinton.  Greasbro',  and  North  Rother- 
ham Joint  Hospital  Board,  at  Wath  Wood,  is  now 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  accommo- 
dation is  for  twenty-four  beds,  with  all  necessary 
offices,  and  a steam  laundry.  Mr.  Campsall,  of 
Sheffield,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mex- 
borough,  has  executed  the  building  work  ; Messrs. 
Roberts,  of  Sheffield,  and  Messrs.  Asher  & Son, 
Wath,  the  furnishing;  Messrs.  Summerscales  the 
steam  laundry ; Messrs.  Truss  well  the  heating 
apparatus  ; and  Messrs.  Snowden  the  plumbers’ 
work. 


stones  of  this  church,  which  is  situated  in  Bramford 
road,  were  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  It  is  to  be  buil 
in  red  brick,  with  G unton  white  dressings.  Thi 
roof  will  be  of  plain  tiles,  and  the  principal  entranci 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  in  the  Bramford-road 
The  plan  provides  side  entrances  with  a view  o 
enabling  stairways  to  be  constructed  leading  to  : 
gallery.  The  chapel  will  be  50  ft.  long  by  38  ft 
wide,  and  will  seat  about  400  persons.  There  wil 
be  a school-room  at  the  rear  44  ft.  long  by  25  ft 
wide,  and  this  will  afford  accommodation  for  330 
Four  class-rooms,  with  infant  school  and  vestry 
are  contemplated,  the  central  class-room,  dividing 
two  of  the  rooms,  can  be  added  to  the  chapel  a 
any  future  time,  the  two  rooms  on  the  other  sidt 
being  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  choir 
and  the  other  two  rooms  utilised  as  vestries  Th< 
benches  of  the  chapel  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The 
estimated  cost  is  3,600/.,  including  the  site.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Charles  Roper,  and  the  architect: 
Messrs.  Eade  & Johns,  of  Ipswich.. 

New  Choech  I.EIGH,  LANCS.-The  foundation, 
stone  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leigh  was  laic 

?UhVT  ,Ult'  The  b“ildi"g.  which  iTh,  b 

in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style,  will  cost  12,000/ 
Lwill  have  a chancel  of  three  bays  and  a towel 
20  ft.  square,  the  height  of  which  from  the  grounc 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet  will  be  75  ft.,  or  ic5  ft  tc 
the  top  of  the  cross  surmounting  the  small  spire. 
1 he  church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston 
architect,  of  Manchester. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Beeston,  Notts.— Thi 
new  Wesleyan  church,  Cbilwell-road,  Beeston  wa> 
opened  on  the  29th  ult.  The  church  is  designed  ir 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style.  It  will  accommodate 
about  8.,o  people,  and  the  range  of  buildings  in 
eludes  extensive  Sunday  schools.  The  structure  i! 

bv“rtL?"ti‘  stone  dressings,  and  the  spin 
rises  to  a height  of  130  ft.  The  church  roof  i: 

laggon-headed  and  of  pitch-pine,  which  has  beet 
used  also  for  the  whole  of  the  interior  woodworh- 
The  windows  are  glaxed  with  stained  glass,  and  th, 
“t;by  ^ door.  The  rostrum  is  o 

polished  walnut,  and  has  velvet  panels  with  flora 
designs  hand-worked  thereon  in  gold  thread  b, 
some  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  church  Thi 
schoolroom  ,s  spacious,  light,  and  lofty,  with  opet 
roof  and  stained-glass  end  windows.  There  an 
se\en  classrooms  grouped  around  the  9chool  alsc 

and  kitrhC,nSSrThn’’  “°d  “ spacious  ladies'  Purloin 
and  kitchen  There  are  separate  vestries  for  thi 
ministers,  stewards,  and  choir,  together  with  thi 
wStrmAiy  ,oul'°ffices'  The  architects  are  Messrs 
onnL  5'  & S“'  of  Ilford.  The  buiidin, 
toeh  l -W,ere  Messrs'  H'  Vickers  & s°n.  Isot 
hnCk  and  stone  and  slaters’  work,  am 
the  following  were  the  sub-contractors  : — G Thomn 

?l7stotoS'  pl“"lbjnS  : B'  s“8di=n  & Son,  Bradford 
L ■ e . ' and  Parley  & Son,  painling.  Thi 
slai..ed  glass  is  by  Lasenby  & Co , of  Bradford 
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and  the  heating  by  Danks  & Co.,  Nottingham.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  furniture,  is 
about  6,700/. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Rowlands  Gill,  New- 
castle.— This  Wesleyan  church  was  formally 
opened  on  the  31st  ult.  The  building  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  of  Gateshead,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  architect, 
North  Shields.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  walls, 
faced  with  Tow  Law  blockers,  and  the  interior 
measures  about  60  ft.  by  32  ft.,  the  three  classrooms 
averaging  about  16  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  pulpit  plat- 
form has  a centre  seat  placed  under  a carved  wood 
canopy.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  are  the 
two  main  entrances,  leading  from  Strathmore-road. 
The  gable  towards  Strathmore-road  is  at  present 
the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  structure,  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  side 
windows  are  also  filled  with  leaded  lights,  provided 
by  Messrs.  Thompson  & Snee,  of  Gateshead.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water,  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
H.  Walker  & Co.,  Newcastle.  As  the  building  has 
in  the  meantime  to  be  adapted  to  school  purposes, 
the  seating  is  partly  made  with  movable  backs, 
which  has  been  supplied  bv  the  North  of  England 
School  Furnishing  Co.,  Newcastle.  The  chairs, 
linoleum,  and  other  upholstery  were  supplied  partly 
by  Messrs.  Snowball,  of  Gateshead,  and  partly  by 
Messrs.  Bainbridge,  of  Newcastle.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  2,640/. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

An  Officially  Approved  Electricity  Meter. 
— The  Board  of  Trade  have  made  an  order  in 
approval  of  the  pattern  and  construction  of  a 
meter,  No.  9,910,  made  by  Chamberlain  & Hook- 
ham,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  and  known  as  the 
“ Hookham”  meter,  for  electricity  supplied  on  the 
constant  potential  continuous  current  system.  They 
also  approve  of  meters  after  that  kind  being  fixed 
by  screws  to  a horizontal  support,  and  being  con- 
nected thus  : one  service  line  to  be  cut  and  the  ends 
bared  of  insulation  at  the  cut  for  about  1 in.,  the 
insulation  being  cut  straight  across  ; the  outside  of 
the  insulating  material  is  to  closely  fit  the  hole 
through  which  the  line  passes  to  the" terminal ; the 
connexion  to  be  so  made  that  the  current  goes 
through  the  meter  from  the  + terminal  to  the  - ter- 
minal ; and  the  ends  of  the  conductors,  which  must 
be  tightly  clamped  in  their  terminals,  are  not  to 
project  beyond  the  top3  of  the  terminal  boxes 

Electric  Lighting  in  the  City.— A report 
made  by  Mr.  Clifton  and  Mr.  Patchell,  architect  and 
engineer-in-chief  respectively  to  the  Charing  Cross 
and  Strand  Electricity  Supply  Corporation,  com- 
prises estimates  of  60,000/.  for  the  completion  of  the 
generating  station  at  Bow  and  for  distributing 
stations  at  Fenchurch-street,  Ludgate-hill.and  Upper 
Thames-street,  108,000/.  for  completing  the  trunk 
and  other  mains  and  service  connexions  in  the  City, 
and  113,000/.  for  machinery,  &c.  The  company 
have  already  expended  645,060/.  upon  sites,  build- 
ings, machinery,  mains,  &c.  They  have  supplied,  or 
have  contracted  to  supply,  220,000  eight-candle 
power  lamps  in  the  City,  and  their  present  instal- 
ment at  Bow  is  adequate  for  225,000  lamps.  They 
calculate  that  an  additional  outlay  of  500,000/.  will 
enable  them  to  increase  the  capacity  "of  supply  to 
375'°°°  lamps.  The  figures  we  quote  relate  to  the 
“City  undertaking"  of  the  Corporation.  During 
eight  years  past  they  have  served  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  town  from  their  generating  station  at 
Lambeth. 

Water  Supply,  Barrow.— Colonel  Strongit- 
harm,  who  is  an  alderman  of  the  Barrow  Town 
Council,  has  been  selected  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  bringing  water  from  the  Duddon  to  Barrow. 
He  will  resign  his  seat  on  the  Council. 

Waterworks,  Otley,  Yorks.— The  first  sod  of 
the  new  reservoir  at  Otley  Waterworks  was  recently 
cut.  Ihe  work  already  done  in  connexion  with  this 
water  supply  scheme  includes  the  beginnings  of  an 
embankment  240  yards  in  length,  which  will  keep 
back  the  moorland  streams  until  a reservoir  has 
been  formed  providing  a storage  of  100  million  gal- 
lons of  water — the  equivalent  of  260  days’  supply. 
Over  the  embankment  a road  will  be  carried,  having 
a bridge  across  the  by-wash  with  a span  of  30  It. 
and  a width  of  17  ft.,  and  at  one  end  a caretaker's 
house  is  to  be  built.  Filters  also  are  to  be  con- 
structed to  remove  the  acidity  of  the  peat  and 
prevent  corrosion  of  the  pipes,  and  there  will  be  an 
arrangement  whereby  150  000  gallons  of  “compen- 
sation water  ” may  be  daily  turned  on  for  the  use 
of  millowners.  The  supply  will  be  on  the  gravita- 
tion principle.  Seven  miles  of  10-in.  pipe  line  will 
carry  the  water  down,  and  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  work  is  estimated  at  3,000/.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  waterworks  scheme  is  estimated  at  So, 00  ->/. 
Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Arnold  the  contractor. 


FOREIGN. 

AUSTRALASIA. — The  Forest  Department  of  New 
South  Wales  is  now  paying  considerable  attention 
to  the  forestry  of  the  country,  it  being  recognised 
that  the  forests  may  be  turned  to  better  advantage 
than  hitherto.  One  practice,  widely  condemned, 
which  is  to  receive  immediate  attention,  is  the 
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felling  of  innumerable  splendid  trees  on  Crown 
lands  simply  as  a speculation,  and  these  trees  have 
then  been  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  supply  of 
good  timber  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  run 
down  without  making  provision  for  conservation 

or  replanting. The  Citizens’  Life  Insurance  Co. 

are  about  to  erect  new  offices  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  at  a cost  of  about  30,000/.  Mr.  J.  Charles- 

worth,  of  Wellington,  is  the  architect. New 

convent  buildings,  erected  at  Abbotsford,  Victoria, 
have  recently  been  opened.  They  are  in  the  Early 
English  Gothic  style,  contain  more  than  200  rooms, 

and  cost  nearly  29,000 J. A new  Roman  Catholic 

church  erected  in  Kensington,  Victoria,  has  now 

been  completed.  Its  estimated  cost  is  2,000 J. 

The  Inter-State  Convention  of  master  plumbers  and 
sanitary  engineers  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Adelaide,  early  in  April  last.  The  business  dealt 
with  chiefly  had  reference  to  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  public  health,  from  a plumbing  point 

of  view. At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 

Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wale?,  held 
on  April  3 last,  Mr.  G.  Allen  Mansfield,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  elected  president ; Mr.  Cyril  Blacket,  vice- 
president ; Mr.  G.  Sydney  Jones,  A.R.I.B  A.,  hon. 
secretary  ; and  Mr.  A.  F.  Pritchard,  hon.  treasurer. 
The  new  president  has  been  connected  with  the 
Institute  for  thirty  years.  The  retiring  president, 
Mr.  John  Barlow,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  occupied  the 
chair  for  the  past  four  years,  referred  to  the  recent 
progress  made  by  the  New  South  Wales  Institute. 

United  States. — Columbia  University  is  sepa- 
rating its  schools  of  architecture  and  music  from 
the  departments  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
attached,  and  combining  them  into  a new  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts,  to  which  will  be  added,  later,  if 
the  proposed  scheme  is  carried  out,  schools  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. The  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology  has  acquired  a tract  of  about  twelve 
acres  of  land  in  Brookline,  in  order  to  erect  build- 
ings thereon  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  its 
departments,  the  present  buildings  having  proved 

inadequate. It  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  until  1904,  it  having 
been  found  impracticable  to  have  the  exhibits  ready 
by  next  May— the  month  in  which  it  was  originally 
proposed  to  be  opened. 

India.— The  North-Western  Railway  is  building 
a large  ga3  factory  at  the  Karachi  end  of  their  line. 
At  the  same  place  the  company  is  erecting  an  insti- 
tute for  the  use  of  their  employes,  which  was 
expected  to  be  opened  late  in  the  present  month. 

The  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  the 

remodelling  of  Parbatipur  Junction  station,  on  the 
Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway,  with  a view  to 
improving  the  train  service  and  effecting  an  appre- 
ciable economy  in  time  in  travelling. The  com- 

mittee charged  to  consider  the  nature  of  a memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria  at  Allahabad  have  decided  to 
erect  a clock  tower,  the  base  of  which  is  to  form  a 
canopy  over  a bronze  statue  of  her  late  Majesty. 
Architects  and  others  are  invited  to  send  in  designs, 
and  a premium  of  2,000  rupees  is  offered,  the  com- 
petition to  close  on  November  1 next. 

Austria.— The  Committee  of  the  Deutschmeister 
Monument  have  invited  designs  for  that  work  from 
Vienna  sculptors,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
there  will  be  a spirited  competition.  The  authors 
of  the  first  three  premiated  designs  will  receive 
6,000,  4,000,  and  2,000  kronen  respectively,  and  the 

competition  closes  on  January  20  next. The 

authorities  of  the  Buildffigs  Department  of  Vienna 
contemplate  erecting  public  offices  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  have  issued  instructions  to  city 

architects  in  connexion  therewith. 'Very  little 

progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  improvement  scheme  whereby  wide  boulevards 
were  to  be  constituted  near  the  cathedral  in  Vienna. 
The  general  arrangement  appears  to  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  Strand-Holborn  new  street  and 
improvement  scheme. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 

Land  Buying.— Land  buyers  should  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  land  offered  to  them.  Land 
at  a low  price,  far  from  a town  and  station,  and  of 
very  ordinary  qualifications,  is  not  necessarily  cheap 
land  ; but  land  convenient  to  a town  and  station  and 
in  a position  towards  which  the  town  is  extending, 
and  with  good  residential  qualifications,  is  cheaper 
at  a far  higher  price  than  the  other.  The  former 
remains  what  it  is,  the  latter  is  not  only  much  more 
valuable  now  as  possessing  qualities  for  develop- 
ment, but  taking  into  consideration  Its  constantly 
increasing  “unearned  increment,"  is  ever  advancing 
in  value.  By  buying  land  near  prosperous  and 
growing  towns  the  fortunes  of  many  families 
«brr>npho.,t  the  country  have  been  founded. — The 
Land  Roll. 

The  ordnance  Survey  (Great  Britain).— 
The  Ordnance  Survey  Office  have  begun  the  issue 
of  a new  series  of  maps  for  Great  Britain,  prepared 
under  the  directorship  of  Colonel  D.  A.  Johnston, 
R.E.  The  maps  are  based  upon  a revision,  com- 
menced four  vears  ago,  of  the  outline  maps  ol 
England  and  Wales  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to 
the  inch,  and  have  been  extended  to  include 
Scotland.  The  new  maps  are  printed  in  five 
colours — burnt  sienna  for  main  roads,  green  for 
large  woods,  light  brown  for  hills,  and  blue  for 
water  ; they  also,  for  the  first  time,  indicate  hilly 
and  mountainous  country  with  stipple  shading  by 
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photo-etching,  the  scale  being  too  small  for  the 
customary  use  of  contours  in  that  respect.  England 
and  Wales  will  be  covered  by  a complete  set  of 
twenty-five  sheets,  at  a price  of  is.  6d.  per  sheet 
(unmounted);  the  seventeen  sheets  for  Scotland 
will  be  sold  for  is.  each  ; combined  sheets,  folded 
in  a cover,  will  soon  be  ready  for  sale. 

The  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Grain  Duties. — The  Corporation  have  notified 
that  the  ancient  rights  of  metage  will  cease  to  be 
exercised  in  the  City  after  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  concurrently  with  the  expiration  of  the  grain 
duty.  The  Metage  on  Grain  (Port  of  London)  Act 
of  1S72,  abolished  compulsory  metage  on  grain,  in 
lieu  of  a commutation  for  a fixed  duty  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years  which  is  now  coming  to  a 
close.  In  return  for  the  revenue  derived  from  that 
source,  which  has  yielded  a gross  income  of  about 
19,000 /.  per  annum,  the  Corporation  undertook  to 
manage  and  maintain  many  open  spaces,  amongst 
them  being  Wanstead  Park,  Epping  Forest,  West 
Ham  Park,  and  Coulsdon  Common.  A charter, 
temp.  Edward  III.,  guaranteed  the  metage  rights  of 
the  City,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  clerk  of  the 
markets,  regulated  all  weights  and  measures  used 
in  the  markets  of  London.  It  is  recorded  that 
Edward  IV.  conferred  the  office  of  chief  gauger  on 
the  Lord  Mayor  by  way  of  paying  a heavy  debt  due 
to  the  City. 

City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital.— We 
learn  that  the  fabric  of  this  hospital  has  been 
authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  in  an  unsafe  con- 
dition. The  hospital,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of 
the  City-road  and  Old-street,  was  built  in  1771-3, 
after  plans  and  designs  by  Robert  Mylne.  The 
charity  was  originally  founded  in  1750,  at  Shaftes- 
bury, otherwise  known  as  Thanet,  House,  in 
Aldersgate-street,  which  had  been  built  after 
designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  pulled  down  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

Coronation  Arch,  Whitehall.  — Messrs. 
Walker  and  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  have  been  ap- 
pointed architects  of  a temporary  triumphal  arch 
which  the  Canadian  Government  propose  to  erect 
at  Whitehall.  The  arch  is  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
cereal  products  of  that  Colony,  and  will  embody  a 
scheme  for  its  illumination  at  night. 

Building  Activity  in  Barnstaple. — Consider- 
able interest  was  taken  in  a recent  auction  sale  at 
Barnstaple,  when  the  large  open  space  of  ground  at 
the  rear  of  Boutport-street,  known  as  the  Rackfield 
estate,  about  5^  acres  in  extent,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Symons,  of  Barnstaple.  Plans  have  now 
been  approved  by  the  Town  Council,  and  building 
will  shortly  be  commenced.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
160  houses  of  the  superior  artisan  type,  with  lines 
of  frontage  varying  from  15  to  18  ft.  in  width,  and 
a depth  of  from  50  to  100  ft.  There  will  be  two 
main  streets,  Coronation-street,  reaching  from 
Boutport-street  to  the  end  of  Higher  Maudlin- 
street,  a distance  of  over  600  ft.,  and  King  Edward- 
street  (crossing  Coronation-street  almost  at  right 
angles)  from  Vicarage-street  down  to  the  Mill  Leet 
behind  the  Yeo  Vale  estate.  A shorter  street  fol- 
lowing very  much  the  same  lines,  only  nearer 
Derby,  will  be  called  Charles-street,  being  linked  to 
King  Edward-street  by  a short  street.  George- 
street  further  connects  the  two  main  thoroughfares. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Newcastle.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Improvement 
Committee,  held  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  the  plans  for 
workmen’s  dwellings,  which  the  Newcastle  Corpo- 
ration propose  to  erect  in  Walker-road  and  Quality- 
row,  were  passed,  the  differences  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  subject  of  room  accom- 
modation having  been  adjusted.  The  buildings,  we 
understand,  will  contain  about  140  separate  dwell- 
ings of  varying  extent  in  accommodation.  Tenders 
for  their  erection  will  shortly  be  invited.  These 
dwellings  are  to  be  built  to  provide  homes  for 
working  people  displaced  by  street  and  other 
improvements  in  the  city.  When  they  have  been 
completed,  it  is  probable  that  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  Market-street,  by  cutting  a thoroughfare, 
60  ft.  wide,  through  the  area  behind  the  east  side  of 
Pilgrim-street  right  away  to  New  Bridge-street,  will 
at  once  come  up  as  a practical  measure  before  the 
Council. — Newcastle  Leader. 

Plumbers’  Registration  Bill.— At  a meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,  on  May  30.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted That  the  Plumbers' 
Registration  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  education  ; and,  having  regard  to  the  resolution 
against  any  Bill  whatever  passed  at  a representa- 
tive conference  of  educational  and  industrial  bodies, 
held  three  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association,  the  executive  committee  con- 
siders that  nothing  has  occurred  to  render  desirable 
another  decision  -of  the  subject,  and  therefore 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  present  Bill  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass."  ......  ■ . 

The  Slate  Trade.— The  mineral  statistics  just 
issued  show  a falling-off  in  1901  of  85,000  tons  of 
slate  from  open  quarries.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  partial  stoppage  of  the 
Penrhyn  Quarries.  There  is  also  a falling-off  of 
nearly  12,000  tons  from  slate  mines;  these  com- 
prise the  leading  Festiniog  quarries,  and  as  demand 
is  good,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  merchants 
should  place  their  orders  as  early  as  they  can. 
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Pier  Improvements,  Blackpool.  — Terms 
having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Corporation 
of  Blackpool  and  the  North  Pier  Co.  for  the  setting 
back  of  the  pier  entrance  for  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  widening  of  the  promenade,  the  North 
Pier  Co.  have  decided  to  carry  out  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  a more  imposing  entrance,  as 
well  as  another  pavilion  at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier. 
The  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  20,000/. 

Marble  Quarries  in  the  Cyclades.— In  his 
annual  report,  just  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Mr.  Cottrell,  British  Consul  for  the  Cyclades, 
mentions  that  in  the  year  1897  a British  company, 
under  the  name  of  Marmor,  Ltd.,  was  started  in 
Greece,  with  head  offices  in  London,  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  working  of  the  marble  quarries  of  Greece. 
This  company  has  carried  on  business  in  various 
part3  of  the  Cyclades.  I11  the  island  of  Skyros  they 
obtained,  under  a contract  with  the  municipality  of 
the  island,  the  exclusive  right  to  extract  marbles  for 
a period  of  fifty  years.  The  work  commenced  in 
1S99,  and  until  the  end  of  1901  the  extraction 
amounted  to  1,351  cubic  metres.  This  marble  was 
extracted  from  the  old  Roman  quarries  with  which 
the  island  is  honeycombed.  The  marble  consists  of 
white,  white  and  red,  white  and  yellow,  white  and 
purple,  &c.,  and  also  marble  with  many  colours  in 
one  piece.  Like  most  coloured  marble,  however, 
this  marble  is  very  brittle,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  large  blocks.  The  grain  is  very  fine, 
and  the  colours  very  delicate,  but  owing  to  its 
brittleness  and  the  time  incurred  in  extraction,  the 
expense  is  very  great.  The  company  have 
put  down  installations,  have  built  a mole,  and 
made  a road  seven  kiloms.  long,  and  generally 
employ  about  300  men.  The  same  company 
are  extracting  marble  in  Tinos,  almost  entirely 
dark  green  and  black  veined.  These  quarries  were 
originally  opened  up  by  a man  named  Seigel,  a 
sculptor  from  Munich,  who  reopened  these  quarries 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  the  long  lost  verde 
anlico.  The  columns  for  St.  Paul’s,  outside  the  walls 
at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  St. 
Dionysius,  Athens,  were  extracted  from  these  quarries 
by  him  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  genuine 
verde  antico.  On  the  death  of  Seigel  the  quarries 
were  bought  by  a Mr.  Kloebe,  at  that  time  German 
Consul  in  Syra,  and  carried  on  by  him  until  his 
death.  During  the  lifetime  of  Seigel  and  Kloebe  a 
certain  demand  was  created  for  these  marbles,  and 
when  at  Kloebe’s  death  the  quarries  were  closed,  the 
demand  was  filled  by  a second  substitute,  namely, 
verdes  des  Alpcs,  extracted  from  quarries  close  to 
Genoa.  This  marble,  although  not  beiDg  the  real 
verde  anlico,  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
near  Thessaly,  is  still  a beautiful  marble,  and,  as  the 
quarries  are  near  the  sea,  transport  is  easy,  and  the 
marble  can  be  supplied  at  a low  price.  The  quarries 
began  to  be  worked  in  1900,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1901 
205  cubic  metres  were  extracted.  The  company, 
having  installed  wire  saws  on  the  latest  principles, 
are  able  to  extract  blocks  and  columns  of  almost  any 
size.  The  same  British  company  have  quarries  in 
the  islands  of  Naxos  and  Paros,  which,  however, 
they  have  not  yet  commenced  to  work.  The  Greek 
Company  of  Marbles  of  Paros  have  laid  down  in- 
stallations in  the  island  of  Paros  for  extracting  and 
sawing  marble,  but  they  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. This  company  also  owns  quarries  in  Naxos, 
Antiparos,  and  Amorgos,  and  are  now  negotiating 
with  the  British  company  to  sell  the  whole  of  their 
plant. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Brick  and  Stone  Layers’  Society,  Dublin. — 
The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Brick  and 
Stone  Layers  of  Dublin : — “ That  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  support  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
in  their  fight  for  an  increase  in  wages,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  manner  in  which  the  men  have  conducted 
the  strike  proves  the  justification  of  their  demand, 
which  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  house-rent  in  this  and  other  large  cities  ; and,  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  our  treasurer  be  instructed 
to  forward  a cheque  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Strike 
Committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  ; and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Press  and 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers." — Freeman's 
Journal. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  BUILDING  CASE. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
Hardy,  on  the  27th  and  2SU1  May,  the  cases  of 
Belcher  v.  the  Roedean  School  Site  and  Building?, 
Ltd.,  and  in  re  an  arbitration  between  the  Roedean 
School  Site  and  Buildings,  Ltd.,  and  Belcher  and 
others,  came  on  for  hearing  on  appeals  by  the  com- 
pany from  two  orders  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in 
Chambers,  dated  May  12  last. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  O’Leigh  Clare, 
appeared  in  support  of  the  appeals  ; and  Mr. 
Reginald  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  for  the 
respondents. 

Mr.  Neville,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the  two 
orders  appealed  against  were  closely  connected,  and 
had  better  be  taken  together.  The  questions  which 
he  had  to  ask  their  lordships  to  determine  were, 
broadly  speaking,  first,  whether  the  Roedean  Co. 
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were  entitled  to  enforce  a certain  award  made  under 
a building  contract  ; and,  secondly,  in  the  other 
case,  whether  the  plaintiff  Belcher  was  entitled  to 
proceed  with  an  action  in  respect  of  matters  which 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  arbitrator,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  award  in  question. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  : The  question  is  whether 
the  award  is  a good  one  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville  said  he  thought  that  was  the  only 
point,  but  there  might  be  other  views  expressed  on 
the  other  side.  The  facts  would  involve  a short  his- 
torical retrospect.  The  arbitration  clause  was  con- 
tained in  a contract  dated  February  25,  1S97,  made 
between  the  company  and  Messrs.  Peters,  Peter,  & 
Son,  and  it  was  a contract  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  the  Roedean  School  at  Brighton.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  something  between 
43,000/.  and  44,000/.,  and  Clause  26  was  the  arbitra- 
tion clause,  which  was  the  important  one,  and 
which  provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  disputes 
arising  between  the  company  and  the  builders  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  architect,  whose  decision 
should  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  both  parties. 
The  architect  was  a Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson.  The  date 
for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  was  Septem- 
ber 1,  1S9S.  There  was  a power  to  determine 
the  contract  and  to  take  the  work  out  of 
the  builders’  hands  and  complete  it  under 
Clause  20  of  the  contract.  One  of  the  provisions 
which  permitted  the  taking  the  work  out  of  the 
builders’  hands  under  that  clause  was  in  the  case  of  an 
assignment  of  or  charge  on  the  contract  moneys 
without  the  consent  of  the  building  owners.  On 
October  28,  1898,  and  November  14,  1898,  two 
charges  were  given  on  the  contract  moneys,  the  first 
to  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  and  the  later  one 
in  favour  of  Belcher.  Those  were  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  building  owners.  It  appeared  after 
wards  that  another  had  been  made,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  The  works  were  not  satisfactorily 
proceeded  with,  and  were  not  completed,  or  any- 
thing like  completed,  on  September  1,  1S9S.  The 
builders  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  ultimately 
became  bankrupt.  On  February  1,  1899.  the  day 
they  filed  their  petition,  the  building  owners  gave,  or 
purported  to  give,  notice  under  Clause  20  deter- 
mining the  contract,  took  the  work  out  of  the 
builders’  hands,  and  completed  it  in  accordance 
with  the  contract.  It  was  suggested  by  the  other 
side  that  that  notice  determining  the  contract  was 
bad,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  determina- 
tion cf  the  case.  On  the  same  day,  a receiving 
order  was  made  against  the  builders.  The  building 
owners  took  over  the  works  and  they  were  com- 
pleted under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect. 
On  June  27, 1901,  a final  certificate  was  granted  by 
the  architect,  or  two  years  and  five  months  after  the 
taking  of  the  work  out  of  the  builders’  hands. 
That  certificate  found  that  about  350/.  was 
due  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the'  builders. 
On  July  1,  1901,  the  solicitors  to  the  trustee  wrote 
refusing  to  accept  the  certificate  issued  by  Mr. 
Simpson  on  the  ground  that  the  builders  had  a large 
claim  against  the  company  for  improperly  deter- 
mining the  contract.  That  was  the  first  intimation 
that  any  point  was  raised  on  the  power  of  the 
building-owners  to  give  the  notice  of  February  1, 
1S99.  The  point  having  been  raised,  and  there 
being  other  differences  under  the  contract  the 
building  owners  requested  the  architect  to  under- 
take the  arbitration  which  he  had  to  do  under  the 
contract,  and  to  make  his  appointment  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  it.  The  architect  ap- 
pointed July  23  for  the  first  sitting.  The  trustee 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  arbitration  or  to  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Simpson  as  arbitrator 
Before  the  proceedings  were  advanced  any  way  the 
arbitrator  was  served  with  notice  of  an  injunction 
£“tc2  Court  restraining  him  from  pro- 

ceeding with  the  arbitration,  and  that  injunction 
was  granted  upon  a summons  issued  on  behalf  of 
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Belcher  asking  for  the  revocation  of  the  submission 
p.  arbltrat,on;  lhat  injunction  was  granted  in 

thP  ^bHS  °n  Augu^f8’ I90K  0n  November 4, 1901. 
the  matter  came  before  their  lordships  ( vide  the 
Buihlcr  of  November  9,  1901),  and  that  order 
revoking  the  submission  was  reversed.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Judge  had  proceeded  was  ona  writ 
issued  on  behalf  of  Belcher,  charging  the  archiTect 
with  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  reliance  being 
pJaced  upon  a case  which  had  been  decided  that 

pariRs  tdSthl°n,  haS  Pend‘ng  between  one  of  the 
* 1?  “Emission  and  the  arbitrator,  the 
C ^ n0t  allow  the  matter  to  proceed 

the  ™***>-i*Z 

Mr  Wilh  thiS  s‘ale™n‘- 


allowing  for  a sum  due  from  the  builders  to  the  Com- 
pany, a balance  due  to  the  builders  of  779 /.  is.  8d., 
and  that  neither  the  trustee  nor  Belcher  had 
any  claim  against  the  Company.  On  April  11,  1902, 
the  Company  took  out  a summons  for  leave 
to  enforce  the  award,  and  on  April  14, 
three  days  later,  Belcher  issued  a writ  against 
the  Company  asking  for  a declaration  that  two 
contracts,  dated  February,  1897,  made  between  the 
defendant  Company  and  the  builders,  were  wrong- 
fully determined  and  repudiated  by  the  Company, 
and  by  reason  thereof  the  trustee  became  entitled  to 
treat  the  contract  as  rescinded,  and  to  be  paid  on  a 
quantum  meruit,  and  to  recover  from  the  Company 
the  value  of  the  plant  lying  on  the  site  and  wrong- 
fully taken  possession  of  by  the  Company.  There- 
upon the  Company  took  out  a further  summons, 
seeking  to  stay  this  action.  There  were  two  con- 
tracts referred  to  in  the  writ.  One  was  in  relation 
to  the  drainage  works  at  Roedean,  carried  out  by  a 
man  named  Field,  and  no  arbitration  proceedings 
had  been  taken  under  that  contract  at  all.  In  their 
summons  the  Company  lasked  Jto  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  that  contract,  and  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned  the  order  in  chambers  stayed 
the  action,  but  left  it  in  operation  with  regard  to 
the  building  contract  he  (counsel)  had  called  their 
lordships’  attention  to,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
award  was  made.  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  by  the  other 
order  declined  to  give  the  Company  leave  to  enforce 
the  award.  The  learned  counsel  submitted  that  the 
award  was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  Company 
ought  to  be  able  to  enforce  it.  If  he  was  right  in 
that  submission  Belcher  had  no  right  to  continue 
his  action  or  to  attempt  to  go  behind  the  findings  of 
the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Bray,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  submitted 
that  the  orders  of  the  learned  judge  should  be 
affirmed.  The  whole  of  the  builder’s  difficulties 
were  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  company  dis- 
honouring the  architect’s  certificates,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  had  notice  of  a charge  on  the  moneys 
payable  thereunder  from  some  people  called  Crickle- 
wood.  That  charge,  however,  was  absolutely 
illegal.  He  submitted  that  a great  wrong  had  been 
done  to  the  builders  and  their  creditors  by  the 
action  of  the  company  by  giving  the  notice  de- 
termining the  contract,  and  by  the  building  owners 
taking  possession  of  the  site.  If  the  notice  termi- 
nating the  contract  was  wrongful,  the  builder’s 
trustee  had  a good  claim  against  the  company  to  be 
raid  on  quantum  meruit  for  work  and  labour  done 
and  materials  supplied.  If  the  company  had 
by  their  own  act  prevented  the  builders  from 
concluding  the  work  under  the  contract,  the  whole 
contract  had  gone,  and  the  builders  would  have  the 
right  to  have  the  whole  work  measured  up  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  to  be  paid  for  it.  The 
words  of  the  contract  were  very  general,  and  did 
not  oust  the  right  of  the  contractors  to  say  that  the 
building  owners  had  repudiated  the  contract,  and 
that  therefore  the  contract  had  gone.  He  would 
assume  that  the  building  owners  had  the  right  to 
terminate  the  contract  on  the  ground,  say,  that  an 
execution  was  levied.  But  that  execution  was 
caused  through  the  building  owners  not  paying  the 
contractors  the  money  due  to  them  under  the 
certificates.  Therefore,  they  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  Clause  20,  whatever  the  interpretation  of  it 
was,  because  the  very  thing  which  gave  the  arbi- 
trator  jurisdiction  under  that  clause  was  caused  by 
the  building  owner’s  default  in  payment  of  the 
money  under  the  certificates.  The  learned  counsel 
also  contended  that  the  award  of  the  arbitrator 
was  bad  because  even  if  he  had  jurisdic- 
tion, he  had  exceeded  it.  The  effect  of  the 
award  was  that  Mr.  Belcher  had  a decision  against 
him  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  anything  from  the 
company,  and  the  only  possible  jurisdiction  of  the 
arbitrator  was  to  deal  with  the  rights  between  the 
b.“,‘der®  aad  tbf  company,  and  with  nobody  else’s 
rights  at  all.  The  only  other  question  was  whether 
°.n  W3S-  an  abuse  of  the  Process  of  the  Court. 


1 he  Master  said  it  was  not,  and  the  learned  fudge 
said  it  was  not.  He  (counsel)  submitted  that  this 
Court  should  not  interfere  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  with  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  Master 
and  the  Judge. 

Hl?Jr-M^uds°n-  ^'lowing  on  the  same  side,  said 
rnnJf«Mrt  BeIcher  had  never,  in  his  character  of 
“igage.e’  ?kefemed  any  claim  against  the  com- 
pany’  a°d  that  therefore  the  arbitrator  had  ex- 

nn'thinaH,5  Jur'sdiction  in  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  due  to  him. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment 

semed  tofh  that  311  P"li«  «■ 

dea \ ,5  3rb;trat°r  exercising  jurisdiction  to 

Bether  U e,r'?  'vhich  >«d  and  neither 

mv  that  th  the  trustee  could  now  turn  round  and 
say  that  the  arbitrator  had  no  or  had  exceeded  his 
junsdmtron.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
fhaty  MrOUR  ihtVe.  Ieave  t0  'nforce  ‘he  award,  and 
should^be  stayed^’  ' ” agaiDSt  the 

accordingly  allowed 3 ^ ^ aWeaI  WaS 


FLEET-STREET  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

Tohn  FeemL  * P°°ley  & Son-  Limited,  z>. 

£hHF““ey  & CoL  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 


' interim  injunction  to  restrain  defendants  from  re- 
building No.  S9,  Fleet-street  in  such  a manner  as  to 
! interfere  with  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs  at 
No.  88,  Fleet-street.  The  defendants'  building  was 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  London  offices,  the 
plaintiffs  being  the  well-known  weighing  machine 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  \ounger,  K.C.,  when  the  case  wa3  called  on, 
said  that  he  appeared  for  the  defendants,  and  as  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  digesting  the  affi- 
davits, or  even  of  seeing  some  of  them,  he  could 
not  deal  with  the  case  then.  The  main  cause  of 
complaint  was  the  alleged  obstruction  of  a top 
window  in  the  plaintiffs’  building.  If  the  defen- 
dants’ building  were  completed  the  result  would  be 
that  the  light  to  that  window  would  be  obstructed 
by  23  deg.  This  room  was  used  as  a lumber- 
room. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs, 
did  not  agree  with  that  statement  of  the  learned 
counsel. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  the  defendants  held  their 
building  under  an  agreement  from  the  Corporation 
of  London,  and  under  that  agreement  they  were 
compelled  to  remove  all  scaffolding  before  Corona- 
tion day,  so  that  if  his  lordship  were  to  grant  an 
injunction  which  would  extend  over  that  day  with- 
out determining  the  question  between  the  parties 
it  would  impose  a very  great  hardship  on  the 
defendants.  He  suggested  that  both  parties  should 
consent  to  the  case  being  expedited.  If  his  lordship 
could  see  his  way  to  take  the  case,  say,  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  to  hear  the  witnesses,  it  would  be  a great 
convenience  to  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  plaintiffs  would  be 
willing  and  ready  to  try  the  case  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  \ounger  said  that  the  injunction  which  was 
already  granted  was  a very  burdensome  one  on  the 
defendants.  It  prohibited  the  defendants  building 
higher  than  the  old  building  on  the  site. 

Mr.  Hughes  remarked  that  if  his  lordship  was 
prepared  to  try  the  case  next  Tuesday  it  was  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  exact  form  of  the  interim 
injunction,  although  he  would  consent  to  modify  it 
if  thereby  his  clients  could  be  adequately  protected. 

His  Lordship  : I will  take  the  case  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Younger  : We  will  admit  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
top  light  is  ancient.  Sd  no  evidence  need  be  called 
upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  if  the  learned  counsel  would 
admit  that  the  other  lights  of  the  plaintiffs  were 
ancient. 

Mr.  Younger  said  he  could  not  do  that.  Another 
action  had  been  brought  against  defendants  by  the 
trustees  of  St.  Brides’  Church,  Fleet-street,  for  the 
alleged  obstruction  of  the  light  to  the  porch  of  the 
church.  The  writ  was  issued  last  Saturday  and 
notice  of  motion  for  an  interim  injunction  in  that 
case  had  been  given  for  Friday.  The  plaintiffs’ 
solicitors  in  that  case  would  be  willing  that  his 
lordship  should  try  both  actions  together.  It 
referred  to  the  same  building,  but  it  was,  of  course,  a 
different  obstruction 

His  Lordship  : There  can  be  no  similarity  between 
the  two  cases. 

Mr.  Younger  : It  is  extremely  desirable  that  both 
questions  should  be  determined  before  Coronation 
day  if  possible.  The  action  was  in  Mr.  Justice 
Buckley’s  list. 

His  Lordship  : Well,  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  can 
take  it,  I have  no  desire  to'  try  the  case.  The 
evidence  must  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Younger  : As  to  obstruction.  Yes. 

His  Lordship  : Well,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Younger:  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  requested 
your  lordship  to  take  it. 

His  Lordship  : No,  I shall  not.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  case. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  it  would  be  a matter  of 
very  great  convenience  to  the  defendants  if  both 
cases  could  be  dealt  with  before  Coronation  day. 

His  Lordship  said  he  would  not  hear  the  second 
action.  The  other  he  would  try  next  Tuesday. 

The  interim  injunction  already  granted  was  con- 
tinued over  that  day. 


the  Chancery  Division  on  the  ^'rd  iw  ^ cant  ,was  waking  was  a “factory”  within  the 
motion  by  the  plaintiffs  for  an  -nst’’  ?D  a meanin§  o{  the  Acf>  and  awarded  him  compensation 

y me  plaintiffs  for  an  extension  of  an  I under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Hence  the  present 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  AND  THE  WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION  ACT,  1897. 

The  case  of  Burnett  v.  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Ltd  , came  before  the  C >urt  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  4th  inst.,  on  ihe 
appeal  of  the  defendants  (the  employers)  from  an 
award  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Shoreditch 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

It  appeared  that  the  applicant  was  a stage  car- 
penter engaged  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  was  working  near  the  centre  of  the 
stage  at  some  scenery  which  was  being  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  a new  play,  a number  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  being  engaged  in  cutting  tumblers.  The 
applicant,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  stepped  on  one 
of  the  tumblers  and  fell,  injuring  his  hand  with  a 
saw  with  which  he  had  been  working.  It  appeared 
that  hydraulic  machinery  was  being  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  a part  of  the 
stage  with  or  without  scenery  upon  it.  The  County 
Court  Judge  held  that  the  place  where  the  appli- 
cant was  working  was  a “factory”  within  the 
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appeal  of  the  defendants  (the  employers),  on  whose 
behalf  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence 
on  which  the  County  Court  Judge  could  rightly  hold 
that  the  place  was  a factory  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  observing  that  lie  did  not  think  the 
hydraulic  machinery  used  in  the  present  instance 
brought  the  case  within  Section  93,  Sub-Section  3, 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1S78,  or  within 
Section  23,  Sub-Section  1,  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1895.  He  accordingly  thought  there  was 
no  evidence  on  which  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  could  hold  that  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  a 
factory. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Arthur  Powell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Willis 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  appellants  ; and  Mr. 
Cyril  Dodd,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Jelf  for  the  appli- 
cant (the  workman). 


HEAVY  DAMAGES  AGAINST  BUILDERS  FOR 
NEGLIGENCE. 


have  been  put  up  when  the  holes  for  bonding  were 
made. 

Evidence  of  a similar  nature  was  also  given  by 
Mr.  Augustus  E.  Hughes  and  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tabberer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I  . District  Surveyor  of 
Greenwich. 

Mr.  Acland,  in  opening  the  defence,  said  that  the 
question  for  consideration  was  whether  the 
surveyor  made  an  error  of  judgment  in  allowing 
the  party  wall  to  stand  or  whether  there  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  His  sub- 
mission was  that  the  defendants  were  only  liable  to 
the  extent  of  the  breach  of  contract  under  their 
contract.  Could  it  be  said  that  cutting  two  holes 
6 ft.  wide  in  a 32  ft.  wall  was  such  negligence  as 
to  cast  liability  upon  the  builder.  He  submitted 
that  the  defendants  had  not  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence in  cutting  these  holes.  The  holes  were 
properly  cut,  and  he  contended  that  if  an  initial 
error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  plaintiffs’  surveyors 
had  not  been  made  the  wall  would  have  stood. 

His  lordship,  after  perusing  the  contract,  said 
that  if  there  had  been  a breach  of  contract  and 
there  was  loss  to  the  plaintiff  defendants  would  be 
liable  for  that  breach. 


The  case  of  Apperley  -j.  Mark  Patrick  & Son 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  without 
a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  last  week,  con- 
cluding on  the  29th  ult.,  an  action  brought  by  the 
plaintiff,  the  owner  of  No.  45,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  to  recover  from  the  defendants,  a firm  of 
builders,  damages  laid  at  10,000/. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  wishing  to  have  his 
house  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  the  defendants  for  that  purpose  on 
January  10,  iyoo,  by  which  the  defendants  agreed 
tor  a consideration  to  execute  the  works  intended 
to  be  done  in  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  house 
and  premises  in  question.  The  contract  provided 
that  the  defendants  were  to  be  responsible  for  loss, 
damage,  or  defects,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
make  good  the  same,  this  provision  applying  not 
only  to  the  building,  “ but  also  to  the  premises 
adjoining  and  contiguous,  and  also  to  the  property 
nd  person."  Defendants  also  contracted  to  pull 
own,  board,  and  shore  up  and  clear  away  the 
whole  of  the  then  present  buildings,  the  old  party 
walls  being  retained,  and  were  to  “effectually 
shore  and  uphold  all  adjoining  premises  on  all 
sides,  consequent  on  the  pulling  down,  and  also  to 
shore,  as  before,  the  party  walls  and  the  public  way 
and  other  works,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  same 
and  make  good  all  damage,  if  any,  and  also  to  be 
responsible  for  all  injury  and  damage,  not  only  to 
property  but  to  persons,  and  make  good  any  work 
disturbed  to  roofs,  fiats,  skylights,  or  other  works  of 
adjoining  buildings  consequent  upon  the  works.” 
Defendants  performed  the  works  under  the  contract, 
and  the  plaintiffs  case  was  that  they  did  not 
effectually  shore  or  uphold  the  adjoining  premises, 
and  did  not  shore  up  the  party-walls,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  wall  of  No.  46,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  collapsed  and  fell  down.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  damage  to  the  adjoining  premises,  the 
tenants  brought  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  and 
defendants,  and  recovered  judgment  for  4,286/.  and 
costs,  which  sum  plaintiff  had  paid.  In  addition  to 
this  the  plaintiff  had  exoended  about  2,389/.  in 
defending  that  action.  He  also,  after  the  party- 
wall  fell  down,  had  to  pay  the  London  County 
Council  48/.  for  shoring  up,  and  also  36/.  for  archi- 
tects’ fees.  In  these  circumstances  plaintiff  claimed 
from  the  defendants  the  damages  before-mentioned. 

Defendants  by  their  defence  denied  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence,  and  alleged  that  as  they 
had  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  plaintiffs5  archi- 
tect in  the  matter  the  architect  was  guilty  of 
negligence  in  ordering  them  to  do  the  work  in 
question.  Defendants  denied  that  they  were 
liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  4,286/. 
he  had  paid  to  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining 
property,  as  they  had  by  agreement  with  the 
tenants,  at  their  own  cost,  made  good  all  loss, 
damage,  and  defects  to  the  premises  and  ways 
adjoining  to  the  property  of  the  tenants.  Whilst 
denying  liability,  defendants  paid  into  Court 
2,701/.,  and  said  that  that  sum  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim,  except  as  to  the  costs. 
Defendants  also  counterclaimed  against  plaintiff  for 
the  sum  of  200 /.,  the  balance  they  alleged  to  be  due 
to  them.  , , 

Mr.  Macaskie,  K.C..  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Bremner 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; and  Mr.  R.  B.  D.  Acland 
for  the  defendants. 

Evidence  was  given  that  the  wall  collapsed  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  defendants  and  their  workmen, 
and  not  by  reason  of  any  orders  given  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Gruning,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  evidence  to 
the  effect  that,  when  he  saw  the  party  wall  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a fairly  sound  wall.  Although  it  was 
not  a first-class  wall,  it  was  quite  good  enough  to 
maintain.  The  holes  that  were  cut  in  the  wall  at 
the  base  for  bonding  should  not  have  been  cut  till 
the  last  moment.  He  thought  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  wall  was  the  crushing  of  the  outer 
skin  of  the  brickwork  between  the  holes,  the  loss 
of  material  inside  which  ran  down  the  holes.  He 
should  not  have  allowed  the  holes  to  have  been  cut 
in  the  way  they  had  been  cut.  The  wall  was 
formed  of  two  skins  with  bonds  here  and  there. 
The  wall  collapsed  straight  down— telescoped.  As 
it  was  an  old  wall,  he  thought  extra  shoring  should 


Mr.  C.  G.  Patrick,  one  of  the  defendants,  gave 
evidence  as  to  tendering  for  the  work  and  his 
tender  being  accepted.  He  acted  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Bartleet,  plaintiff's  architect.  When 
they  commenced  to  pull  down  the  house  they 
found  that  the  farther  they  stripped  the  wall  the 
greater  the  danger.  As  they  got  lower  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  wall.  When 
they  got  just  below  the  first  floor  there  was  the 
question  of  sustaining  the  chimney  stack  above,  and 
plaintiff’s  architect  directed  him  to  put  in  a couple 
of  steel  joists  and  put  brickwork  upon  them.  This 
be  did,  and  added  a weight  of  some  five  tons  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Plaintiff’s  architect  also  protested 
that  the  wall  could  be  kept  up,  in  spite  of  the 
defendants'  assertion  that  it  was  dangerous.  After 
the  holes  had  been  cut  at  the  base  for  the  purpose 
of  bonding,  the  wall  fell.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  cutting  the  holes.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  the  wall  fell  owing  to  the  five  tons  put  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  support  the  chimney  stack. 
The  rotten  part  of  the  wall  crushed.  The  holes 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fall. 

Further  evidence  was  also  given  in  support  of  the 
defendants’  case  by  Mr.  Willis,  an  architect  and 
surveyor  ; Mr.  Pattern,  a builder ; and  Mr.  A. 
Charles,  an  expert  in  regard  to  dangerous  structures. 

The  counterclaim  was  not  proceeded  with,  the 
plaintiff  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  defendants  the  sum 
claimed. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the 
plaintiff  claimed  as  against  the  defendants  the 
money  he  had  paid  to  somebody  else  in  respect  of 
the  fall  of  the  wall.  The  defendant,  as  contractor, 
had  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  as  building  owner  to 
be  responsible  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  defects 
arising  from  accident,  carelessness,  or  otherwise  ; 
also  to  make  good  any  loss,  not  only  to  works,  but 
to  premises  and  ways  adjoining.  That  being  so,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  question  for  him 
to  consider  beyond  that  of  the  contract.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  'the  defendants  were  responsible  to 
the  plaintiff  under  the  contract,  and  the  only  other 
question  he  had  to  consider  was  the  measure  of 
damages.  He  thought  that  there  was  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and  negligence 
which  caused  the  accident.  He  did  not  impute 
any  negligence  to  the  defendants  personally.  Mr. 
Patrick  had  given  his  evidence  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  had  evidently  intended  to  do 
everything  that  was  right  in  the  matter.  Nor  did 
he  think  that  there  was  gross  negligence  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  foreman 
or  bricklayer.  He  thought  that  the  wall  fell  because 
of  the  holes  that  were  made  near  its  base.  No 
doubt  the  wall  was  a bad  wall,  but  his  belief  was 
that  the  final  cutting  of  the  holes  brought  the  wall 
down,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wall 
fell  because  of  the  holes.  There  would  be  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  he  had  paid  in 
respect  of  the  wall,  viz.,  4,286/.  and  the  costs,  and 
the  costs  in  the  present  action.  There  would  be 
judgment  for  the  defendants  on  the  counterclaim 
for  the  200/.,  with  such  costs  as  they  were  entitled 
to  on  that.  The  2,701/.  which  defendants  had  paid 
into  Court  would  be  paid  out  to  the  plaintiff  in  part 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  defendants. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

1 18.— Electrical  distribution:  B.  Hopkin- 
—The  batteries  take  up  variations  in  the  load, 
the  load  on  the  generators  remains  constant  in 
.-stem  having  storage  batteries  in  parallel  with 
generators.  A dynamo,  which  is  driven  at  a 
stantially  constant  speed,  is  connected  in  series 
1 the  battery  and  has  two  small  dynamos  in  its 
I circuit  that  are  driven  at  a constant  speed,  one 
hem  being  supplied  in  part  with  current  from 
arators  that  may  be  remote,  whilst  the  other  is 
ind  so  as  to  give  a substantially  constant  poten- 
The  windings  are  so  arranged  that  the  battery 
charged  or  discharges  accordingly  with  a 


diminished  or  increased  load.  Cells  of  the  battery 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  small  dynamos. 

2,136. — A Guard  for  a Wood  - planing 
Machine  : W.  Wild  and  D.  Rigby. — A guard  for 
revolving  cutters  is  formed  of  a straight  bar  which 
is  semicircular  in  cross-section.  One  end  of  it  is 
sustained  with  a bolt  having  a head  and  a fly-nut 
for  adjustment  lengthwise.  The  guard  is  clamped 
with  the  bolt  on  to  one  arm  at  the  end  of  a vertical 
screw  that  can  be  lifted  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
hand-wheel ; the  end  of  a set-screw  which  fits  in  a 
slot  in  the  vertical  screw  prevents  rotation  of  the 
latter. 

2,165,— Mouldings,  Cornices,  &c.  : ?.  Schcck. — 
These  are  fashioned  by  applying  artificial  stone, 
plastic  cement,  or  some  such  material  to  skeletons 
made  of  wire  cloth,  pierced  sheet  metal,  &c.,  and 
are  to  be  secured  in  place  with  wire  loops  and 
hooks. 

2,172. — A Holder  for  Painters’  Brushes  : 
W.  Hartley. — To  a tang  or  socket  at  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  is  pivoted  a plate  on  to  which  the 
brush-handle  is  fastened  with  clamps  or  tapered 
sockets.  The  clamping  together  of  the  plate  and 
tang  with  a bolt  and  a wing-nut  permits  the 
holding  of  the  brush  at  any  angle  required.  Above 
the  tapered  sockets  is  arranged  another  clamp  or 
socket  for  holding  a scraper,  putty-knife,  or  hose- 
pipe, and  so  on. 

2,17s.— A Shed  for  Drying  Bricks.— D.  Sharp 
& E.  Ealwell. — A shed  for  the  preliminary  dryiDg- 
process  is  constracted  with  crossed  and  open- 
ended  flues  from  underneath  it  to  perforated  air- 
tubes,  above  which  are  steam-pipes  that  heat  the 
current  of  air  as  it  enters  through  the  opened-work 
Hour  into  the  drying  chamber.  Steam  pipes  may  be 
put  inside  the  air-tubes,  or  the  latter  may  be  fitted 
with  steam-jackets. 

2,192. — A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Gas- 
meters  : R.  T.  Gloi’cr. — To  the  casing  of  a dry 
meter  is  affixed  another  casing,  which  encloses  the 
registering  mechanism.  To  the  spindle  of  the 
meter  mechanism  is  removably  attached  the  arbor 
of  the  first  wheel  of  the  train,  so  that  one  need  not 
open  the  meter  for  a removal  of  the  registering 
mechanism  at  any  time.  The  door  of  the  register- 
casing  is  locked  with  a hasp,  to  be  sealed  in  an 
outer  case. 

2,207. — An  Appliance  for  Malt  and  Similar 
KILNS  : H.  S.  Taylor. — The  inventor  devises  passages 
for  supplying  auxiliary  currents  of  heated  fresh  air 
that  will  mingle  with  the  hot  air  and  products  of 
combustion  flowing  into  the  drying  chambers, 
thereby  economising  both  fuel  and  time.  In  the 
walls  of  a shaft  that  conveys  gases  from  the 
furnace,  and  in  those  of  the  furnace  he  constructs 
channels,  fitted  with  doors  at  the  inlets,  for  currents 
of  fresh  air,  which  will  thus  become  heated  as  they 
flow  to  the  drying  chamber. 

2,219.— Window  Hinges:  T.  Me  Allan.— In  order 
that  sliding  sashes  may  be  turned  inwards  are  pro- 
vided hinges  that  can  be  separated,  and  one  or  both 
of  the  hinges  are  double-jointed.  The  opening  of 
the  window  is  facilitated  by  making  the  stop  and 
parting  beads  as  removable  parts. 

2,230.— Means  for  Disinfecting  Closets  : c. 
Schinzer. — Two  pipes  are  set  in  communication  be- 
tween the  flushing  cistern  and  a retainer  above  it 
for  the  disinfectant.  The  lower  end  of  one  pipe 
will  be  uncovered  whenever  the  cistern  is  emptied, 
and  the  disinfectant  is  then  impelled  through  the 
other  pipe  by  the  air  that  flows  into  the  retainer. 

2,252. — Seatings  for  Valves  : J .Hopkinson,  J. 
Hopkinson  & Co.,  and  J.  Lowis. — A movable  seating- 
ring, fastened  with  a retaining  ring,  is  provided  for 
sliding,  safety,  lift,  and  other  kinds  of  valves.  The 
retaining  ring  reposes  upon  a shoulder  fashioned  on 
the  outside  of  the  seating-ring,  and  a fixed  ring  or 
studs  keep  the  retaining-ring  in  its  place.  In 
another  form  that  ring  is  provided  with  wedge- 
shaped  lugs  which  constitute  a bayonet-joint  with 
lugs  upon  the  casing. 

2,264.  — Manufacture  of  Lavatory  and 
Similar  Basins  : S.  H.  Rowley,  M.  J.  Adams,  and 
T.  Till. — For  rolling  the  plastic  material  over  a 
rounded  form  or  core,  or  within  a hollow  mould, 
the  latter  is  placed  between  the  carriers  of  a roller- 
mounted  endless  chain,  whilst  another  endless 
chain  causes  the  moulding  roller  to  travel  at  the 
same  speed  as  that  of  the  mould,  the  shape  of  the 
roller  is  at  first  produced  by  running  the  mould 
beneath  the  soft  roller,  of  which  latter  a 
plaster  cast  is  then  taken — the  cast  serving  as  a 
mould  for  the  plaster  pressing-roller.  The  roller 
may  consist  of  two  parts,  or  of  only  one,  in  the 
latter  instance  it  is  secured  to  the  axle  with  forked 
metallic  cramps  having  screwed  shanks.  By  another 
adaptation  a segmental  metallic  roller  shell  which  is 
bolted  on  to  flanged  and  radial  frames  upon  the 
axle  carries  the  die  that  presses  the  plaster.  Confer 
also  No.  11,865  of  1899. 

2,276.— A Lock  for  Double  Gates  and  Doors  : 
C.  E.  Long. — A sliding  bolt,  when  shot,  may  be 
locked  bv  means  of  an  auxiliary  lock  upon  the  bolt, 
having  a bolt  in  engagement  with  a shoulder  in  the 
bolt  frame,  door,  or  gate  : a handle  or  a spring 
shoots  the  sliding  bolt,  or  the  operator  may  insert 
his  finger  through  a slot  in  the  casing  into  a hole  cut 
in  the  bolt.  The  keyhole  of  the  auxiliary  lock  may 
be  either  set  so  as  to  register  with  a keyhole  in  the 
casing  when  the  sliding-bolt  has  been  shot,  or 
become  uncovered  when  the  lock  is  opposite  the 
slot  in  the  casing. 
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2'2-jq—  Construction  of  Safes  with  Elec- 
trical Alarms  : P.  Beau  — A fireproof  material 
compounded  of  Portland  cement  and  lava,  or  some 
such  fireproof  sand,  is  laid  in  panels  around  the 
metallic  skeletons  which  constitute  the  walls  of  the 
safe.  An  insulating  sheet  of  asbestos  is  laid  between 
the  inner  and  outer  skeletons,  which  are  also  joined 
together  with  asbestos-covered  channel  irons.  The 
panels  are  formed  by  pressing  layers  of  the  com- 
pound with  iron  frames  ; they  are  then  hardened  by 
the  application  of  double  fluo-silicate  of  soda  or 
potash.  Electrical  connexion  between  the  walls 
and  the  metal  of  the  door  is  effected  through  the 
contact  with  the  corresponding  skeleton  of  the  door, 
which  is  set  up  by  the  connexion  of  a Z-sbaped 
iron  in  the  door-frame  to  the  outer  skeleton  of  the 
safe,  whilst  a spring  upon  the  other  skeleton  estab- 
lishes—at  the  shutting  of  the  door— contact  with  a 
spring  which  is  coupled  to  the  other  skeleton  of  the 
door.  An  alarm  is  founded  when  contact  arises 
between  the  skeletons  of  the  safe  and  door,  which 
are  coupled  up  to  a battery,  the  alarm-bell  being 
arranged  in  the  circuit. 

2^09.— A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Wood- 
planing  Machines  : J.  Sugar  and  D.  Sagar.— For 
stripping  or  planing  the  wooden  board  at  any  angle 
desired  a plate  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
machine-table  with  bolts  inserted  through  slots  cut 
diagonal-wise  ; a screw  will  lift  or  lower  the  plate 
as  it  is  moved  length-wise  in  relation  to  the  table, 
and  when  the  plate  is  lifted  it  holds  up  the  board  at 
an  angle. 

2,365.— Closet  and  Other  Basins,  and  their 
Moulding  : M.  J.  Adams  and  S.  H.  Rowley. — The 
inventors  contrive  that  the  flushing-rim  of  the  basin 
of  a urinal,  closet,  and  so  on  shall  be  moulded  in 
one  piece  with  the  basin  by  means  of  a projection 
which  is  made  upon  the  mould  ; the  opening,  which 
may  be  left  upon  the  inside  of  the  rim,  is  closed  with 
a strip  of  clay. 

2,409.— Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  : 
H.  E.  Riisager — The  natural  and  undried  materials 
are  in  the  first  place  partly  reduced  and  then  pul- 
verised together  in  tube  mills  with  water  just 
enough  for  yielding  a thick  sludge,  which  is  dried 
or  burned  into  clinker  in  rotatory  kilns.  The 
clinker,  when  ground,  will  constitute  the  cement. 

2,412.— A Flange  Joint  for  Soil-pipes,  Water- 
closet  Pan  Sockets,  &c.:  J.  W.  Sutton.  — A 
joint,  which  is  claimed  as  being  available  for 
metallic  pipes,  and  flush  or  ventilating  nozzles 
or  soil-pipes,  and  for  the  socket  of  a water-closet 
pan  comprises  two  half-rings,  gutter-shaped,  and 
hinged  at  one  end,  their  other  ends  being  held  to- 
gether so  that  an  entire  ring  is  formed.  The  half- 
rings are  filled  with  red  lead  and  put  around 
flanges  of  the  pipe.  A lipped  hole  upon  one  half- 
ring  will  engage  with  a hook  upon  the  end  of  the 
other  half-ring. 

2,461.— Conduits  for  Electrical  Conductors  : 
R.  D.  Page. — For  the  conductors  of  wiring-plant  for 
ceilings  and  walls  are  devised  conduits  or  casings 
that  consist  of  single  or  multiple  metallic  troughs 
which  are  severally  divided  by  their  raised  middle 
portions  through  which  the  fastening  screws  are 
inserted.  The  sides  of  the  trough  are  flanged  for 
holding  a lid  of  some  flexible  metal,  and  the  flanges 
al3o  are  flexible  in  order  to  permit  the  lifting  of  any 
part  of  the  lid. 

2,463  — Stair  Nosings  : C.  E.  Knapp. — A canvas 
lining  is  applied  to  a curved  moulding  of  india- 
rubber  for  the  nosings  of  stairs,  and  is  nailed  or 
tacked  on  to  the  tread  and  riser,  recesses  in  the 
nosing  take  the  edges  of  the  stair  covering. 

2,481.— Process  of  Moulding  Bricks  : C.  Riedel 
and  H.  Schiegner. — The  die  or  mouthpiece  of  an 
extruding  machine  is  lubricated  with  water  con- 
veyed through  a cock  at  the  inlet  and  an  inclined  or 
spiral  winding  grove  formed  in  the  die  to  a cock  at 
the  outlet.  The  contrivance  is  available  for  the 
moulding  of  bricks  of  stone  or  some  similar  plastic 
material. 
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N.  E.  Cooke.— The  inventor  fits  on  to  the  outlet 
the  basin  a flanged  ferrule  and  fastens  it  wit! 
screwed  collar,  another  collar  is  joined  with  rods 
the  flange.  The  tubular  discharge  valve  and  ov 
flow  pipe  are  arranged  to  slide  in  the  latter  coll 
In  the  ferrule  is  a seating  for  the  lower  conical  e 
of  the  tube,  and  a pin  having  an  engagement  eitl 
with  a spiral  groove  or  in  the  form  of  a bayon 
joint  holds  up  the  discharge  valve. 

2,500.— Materials  for  Portable  Buildixc 
F.  C.  Jenkins.— A framed  and  hollowed  firepn 
wall  or  partition-piece  is  made  up  of  channel-b 
in  sheet-metal  and  plates  of  asbestos,  or  otl 
suitable  material,  that  are  bolted  to  one  anoth 
Plates  or  strips  are  used  to  cover  the  inter 
vertical  joints  between  the  distance-pieces  1 
roofs  are  employed  channelled  rafters  of  sheet-k 
and  plates  fastened  with  bolts  and  caps,  angle-shat 
weather-strips  are  inserted  between  the  horizon 
edges  of  the  exterior  wall-plates,  and  bent  str 
clamped  between  cross-binders  and  cover-str 
render  the  horizontal  joints  waterproof. 

2,510.— FLusmxo  Apparatus:  E.  Katzenbcrger 
A vertical  rod  within  the  bell  joins  it  to  a roik 
lev er.  At  the  end  of  the  pulling-device  a spring 
placed  between  the  top  of  the  bell  and  the  inside 
the  cover,  and  the  bell  is  set  so  as  to  work  in  a vv 
(that  may  be  easily  detached),  with  apertures 
the  Bow  of  the  (lush.  The  lifting  of  the  bell  b 
pull  upon  the  chain  fills  fhe  bell,  which,  however 


pressed  downwards  by  the  spring  so  that  the  water 
is  impelled  over  the  crown  of  the  siphon,  and  the 
flush  is  started. 

2.516.— Scales  for  Purposes  of  Computa- 
tion : R.  Procll. — An  upper  graduated  and  trans- 
parent member  and  a graduated  member  consist  seve- 
rally of  a logaritbmical  scale  which  is  divided  iDto 
lengths  arranged  the  one  over  the  other,  whilst  the 
two  scales  should  be  read  the  one  from  the  bottom 
and  the  other  from  the  top,  though,  in  another  form, 
the  scales  are  set  in  the  same  direction.  In  line 
with  the  ends  of  the  scales  and  divided  from  them 
by  a distance  which  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
scales  are  marked  points  which  supplement  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  points,  respectively,  of  the 
two  scales.  For  extraction  of  a square  root  one 
joins  the  number  on  the  lower  member  by  the  edge 
of  the  lower  member  to  a point  either  to  the  left  or 
to  the  right,  accordingly  as  a semicircle  (which  is 
marked,  in  alternation,  at  the  right  and  left  hand 
ends  of  the  scale  lines  in  the  lower  member)  is  to 
the  left  or  right  of  the  scale-line  on  which  is  the 
number,  and  one  must  choose  the  upper  or  lower 
point,  accordingly  as  the  number  has  an  o^d  or  an 
even  number  of  digits:  for  instance,  V 3 = 1732 
will  be  indicated  at  the  middle  point  of  the  line  that 
joins  three  to  one  of  the  beginning  points  ; a/6o  = 7 75 
will  be  shown  at  the  middle  point  of  tne  line  that 
joins  sixty  to  another  beginning  point.  The  scales 
are  also  adjusted  ?nd  divided  for  multiplication, 
division,  and  extraction  of  cube  roots. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  June  6. 

Royal  Institution. — Sir  Benjamin  Baker  on  “The  Nile 
Reservoir  and  Dams."  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  7. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Students’ 
Sketching  Club  Excursion. 

Monday,  June  9. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Special  meeting: 
Discussion  on  the  “ Revised  Charges  of  Architects.’ 
6 p.m. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — Business 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  14. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  meeting,  Wolverhampton. 
Assemble  at  Town  Hall,  10.45  a.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
St.  Monan’s  CLurch,  Fife. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  15.— By  Miles  & Son  (at  King’s  Lynn). 

Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk.— St.  John’s-ter.,  The 

Temperance  Hotel,  f.,  as  a going  concern £4,400 

May  22.— By  Prothbroe  & Morris  (on 
the  Estate;. 

Birchington,  Kent.— Canterbury-rd.,  &c.,  twenty- 

nine  freehold  building  plots  (in  lots)  1,305 

By  T.  Lavington  (at  Devizes). 

Devizes,  Wilts.— 30  to  35,  Estcourt-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

mot.  2s.  6d j QQ3 

Potterne,  Wilts.— Furze  Hill,  four’ "enclosures,  ’ 

24  a.  3 r.  2T  P.,  f.  li20o 

May  23.— By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on 
the  Estate). 

Pegwell  Bay,  Kent.-Main-rd  , &c.,  seventy-two 

freehold  building  plots  (in  lots) 75n 

By  W.  Teagle  & Sons  (at  Chippenham). 

Christian  Malford,  Wilts. — Summerlands  and  14 

acres,  f..  p 1,410 

By  Duncan  & Kimhton. 

Wandsworth.— 64,  Merton-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.  g.r. 

61.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 20O 

76  and  78,  Merton-rd.,  u.t.  8oi  vrs..  s r"  YiY 

w.r.  72/.  16s ' 7 5IO 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  and  Drake. 

West  Ham.— 3 to  13  (odd).  Morton-rd.,  u.t.  77 

7rs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  140/.  8s r O05 

By  Giddy  & Giddy. 

Brentford^  Middx.— Marlborough  Lodge  and  J 

By  E.  Holsworth.  ’ r>S6o 

Camden  Town.— 76,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u t.  48  vrs 

g.r.  7^y.r.  45/. ’ 

42,  St.  Paul’s-cres.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g r.  5/.,  y r. 

4°^ [ 3 15 

By  Goodman  & Crowther. 

Battersea.— 13  to  16,  Havelock-ter.,  u.t.  60  yrs 

g.r.  12I.  X2s. , w.r.  104/ 650 

17  and  18,  Havelock-ter.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

33  to  42,  Havelock-ter.,  u.t.  73  vrs..  tr  r 42° 

45/.  ios.,  w.r.  270/.  10s 1 6 is 

Camberwell.— 45,  Lyndhurst-gr.  (S),  u.t.  74I  yrs.’ 

g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  40/ .,0 

64,  Southampton-st.  (S),  and  1,  Westmacott-st 

u.t.  54i  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  59/.  iSs 350 

South  Lambeth.— 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Bolney-st.,  u.t. 

33  yrs.,  g.r.  for  19  yrs.  61.  16s.,  and  thereafter 

7l-  3S .go 

By  F.  & W.  Stocker. 

Gray  s Inn-rd.— 1 to  13  (odd),  17  and  19,  Ampton- 

st.,  u.t.  2°i  yrs. , g.r.  45/.,  y.r.  502/.  3,360 

2 to  1 6 (even),  Ampton-st.,  u.t.  20I  yrs.,  g.r.  acI.  , 

y.r.  440/.  2 g2Q 

1 to  4^  Frederick-pl.,  u.t.  20k  yrs.,  g.r.  20 y.r. 

5 and  6,  Frederi;k-pl.,  and  29  and  31,  Frederick-  '4^ 

st.,  u.t.  20*  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  168/.  T,i7o 

9 to  27  (odd),  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  2ci  vrs.,  e r 

R , 5o/-.y-r.  546^. ' 3 73o 

Balham.— 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Elmfield-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  167L  2,540 


By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 
Shepherd’s  Bush.— Uxbridge-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.  rents 
tool.  4s  , u.t.  74yrs.,  g.r.  32 1.  15s.,  with  rever- 


Uxbridge-rd.,  The  Wellington  p.-h.,  i.g.r.  10/., 

u.t.  7*  yrs.,  g.r.  5I 

Cay  of  L ondon.— Red  Cross-st.,  The  Three  Tuns 
p -h.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  100 1.,  reversion  in  85  yrs.  .. 
Red  Cross-st.,  f.g.r.  63/.,  reversion  in  85  yrs.  .. 

Paper-st.,  f.g.r. ’s.  262/.,  reversion  in  85  yrs 

Clapton. — Lea  Bridge-pl. , The  Ship  Aground 

p.-h.,_  f.g.r.  65/.,  reversion  in  61 J yrs 

Lea  Bridge-pl.,  f.g.r.  80 1.,  reversion  in  61 J yrs. 

Oiley-ter.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  68  yrs 

Russell-ter.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in  87  yrs. 
Oak  Cottages  and  British  Oak  b.-h.,  f.g.r.  45I. 

reversion  in  58  yrs 

Alexandra-ter.,  f.g  r.’s.  46/.,  reversion  in  05  yrs. 
Chatsworih-rd.,  I.g.r.  40/.,  reversion  in  864  yrs. 
Hackney.— Wick-rd.,  e.g.r.  104/.,  reversion  in 

73  yrs 

Wtck-rd.,  &c.,  c-g.r.’s.  135/.,  reversion  in  54 

and  53  yrs 

Clapton.— Upper  Clapton-rd.,  e.g.r.  8/.  8s.,  rever- 
sion in  ^ 8 yrs 

Clapton. — Lea  Bridge-pl.,  The  India  Rubber 

Works,  area  12,930  ft.,  f..  y.r.  100 1. 

Chatsworth-rd.,  freehold  building  land,  with 

cottages  thereon,  area  r a.  3 r.  35  p.,  p 

Hackney.— Clarence-rd.,  The  Duke  of  Clarence 

p.-h.,  {..,  y.r.  90/. 

80  to  90  (even),  Clarence-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  174/. 

1 to  8,  Ciarence-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  252/. 

2o,  Clapton-sq.,  f.,  y.r.  5c/.  

39,  Elsdale-st.,  f.,  y.r.  14/.  

May  24.— By  Jackson  & Masters  (at 
Lymington). 

Wootton,  Hants. — The  Rising  Sun  p.-h.  and  14  a. 

3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  e r.  70/.  

Milton,  Hants. — Two  enclosures  of  land,  it  a.  2 r. 

12  p.,  f.  

Two  enclosures  of  land,  5 a.  o r.  30  p.,  f.  

By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Carnarvon). 
Clynnog,  Carnarvon.— The  Tyn-y-Coed  Estate, 

284  a.  1 r.,  f.  (in  one  lot) 

By  Fox  & Vergette  (at  Huntingdon). 
Broughton,  Hunts.— White  Hall  and  Mill  Barn 
farms,  273  a.  o r.  10  p.,  f,  and  c.  (in  one  lot)  . 
By  T.  Lavington  (at  Marlborough). 
Fyfield,  Wilts. — Ivy  Cottage  and  r a.  2 r.  33  p.,  f. 

By  Messrs.  Mellersh  (at  Guildford). 
Bramley,  Surrey. — Part  of  Bramley  Manor  Farm, 

4t  a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f. 

May  26.— By  Geo.  Billings. 

Hackney. — 17,  St.  John’s  Church-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  e.r.  38/ 

Homerton.— 25  to  35  (odd),  Nesbit  st.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  30^,  w.r.  132^.  12s 

By  Brodie,  Timbs,  & Co. 
Hampstead.  — 107,  Finchley-rd. , u.t.  4,4  yrs.,  g r. 

15^-i  P- 

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — Forest  Hill-rd.,  Woodville  and  a , 

fi.  P .... 

176  and  178,  Forest  Hill-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  105/. 

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 
Brondesbury.— 23,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

15A,  P 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams. 
Eastbourne,  Sussex. — Cornfield-ter.,  The  Sussex 
Hotel,  with  shop  adjoining,  f.,  p.,  with  good- 
will   

By  Holliday  & Stanger 
Streatham,  Fairmile-av.,  Bonnie  Cot,  Limavady, 
and  Rosslyn,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  22 1.  ios.,  y.r. 


By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Buckhurst  Hill.— High-rd.,  Ormonde  House  and 

The  Chestnuts,  area  10  a.  1 r.  20  p.,  f.,  p 

Walthamstow. — Hale  End-rd.,  a corner  freehold 

hotel  site 

33,  Higham-st.,  f.,  y.r.  20 1.  16s 

Battersea. — Stralh-ter.,  i.g.r.  15/.  5s.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 


By  Browett  & Taylor. 

Norwood.— 213  and  215,  Selhurst-rd.,  f. , y.r. 

170^ 

247  and  249,  Selhurst-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  160/ 

196,  Selhurst-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  6ot. 

216,  Selhurst-rd.  (s.),  y.r.  48/.  

Burgcyne-rd.,  two  blocks  of  freehold  land  

Beckenham  , Kent. — 16,  Linden-grove,  f.,  w.r. 

3*'-  i°s 

By  G.  Pearce  & Sons. 

Hoxton.— 74,  76,  and  78,  Shepherdess  Walk  (s.), 
and  5,  Edmund’s-pl.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 

12s.  y.r.  196/.  12s 

Brixton. — 17  to  27  (odd),  Talmer-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g r.  34/.  ios.,  w.r.  192/.  ios 

36  to  42  (even),  Barnwell-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs. , g r. 

26 1.,  y.r.  i83/.  14s 

Islington. — 3,  Devonshire-st.,  f.,  e.r.  55/. 

By  W.  W.  Read  & Co. 

Paddington.  — Eastbourne-mews,  No.  3,  “ B 

Arch,"  u-t.,  364  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e r.  sof 

By  Thomas,  Peyer,  & Miles. 

Eton,  Bucks. — High-st.,  the  Christopher  Hotel, 

u.t.  31 4 yrs.,  r.  200/. 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham. — 55  and  57,  Chestnut-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  65 l. 
Edmonton.— 7 and  9,  Chauncy-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  36/.  8s 

7,  Dartmouth-terr.,  f.,  w.r.  22/.  2s 

May  27. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 
HolSorn. — 59  and  62,  Leather-lane  (S),  f. , y.r.  168/. 

42  and  44,  Hatton-wall  (S),  f.,  y.r.  130/ 

585,  Hatton-gdn.,  f.,  y.r.  100Z 

58b,  Hatton-gdn.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  185/.  

5Sh,  Hatton-gdn.  (S).  f.,  y.r.  200/.  

Gray's  Inn-rd. — Nos.  84,  84a,  86,  and  86a  (S),  f., 

y.r.  297/.  ios 

Nos.  96,  96a,  98.  and  98a  (S),  f.,  y.r.  301/. 

Holborn.— Clerkenwell-rd.,  &c. , Griffin  Buildings 

(model  dwellings),  f.,  y.r.  325 1. 

By  Debenham.  Tewson,  & Co. 

City  of  London. — 33  and  34,  Monkwell-st.  (ware- 
houses), area  4.520  ft.,  u t.  6o4  yrs.,  g.r.  220 

y.r.  i,coo/.  . 

Chingford.  — Forest  View,  freehold  corner  resi- 
dence, y.r.  85/.  

Ore,  Sussex.— Old  London-rd.,  Osborne  House 
and  8 a o r.  36  p.,  f , p 
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By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Fulham. — 15,  Maxwell-rd. , u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  60/.  £560 

Brompton.— 99  and  ioj,  Ifield-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

16 1.,  y.r.  144/.  - 600 

South  Kensington.— 7,  Westgate-ter.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  80/.  460 

26,  Hereford-sq  , u.t.  41*  yrs.,  g.r.  &c  , 23/., 

y.r.  60/. 55° 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Hampstead-rd. — 42  and  44.  William-st.  (S.),  u.t. 

19  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  98/.  5°5 

169,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  55 1.  570 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Regent's  Park  —17,  18,  20,  and  21,  Eton-st  , u.t. 

50  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  y.r.  178/ i,8co 

By  Frank  Swain. 

Notting  Hill.— 1(3  and  18,  Victoria-gdns,  u.t.  56* 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  y.r.  88/.  1,010 

By  T.  N.  Turner. 

St.  John's  Wood.  — 1 to  8,  Alexandra-mews,  u t. 

55  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  280/.  4s.  1,800 

Marylebone. — 37,  39,  and  41,  Richmond-st.,  u.t. 

35  yrs-)  g-r-  I4s->  y-r-  66/-  2S ; 4°° 

19  and  20,  Weston-pl.  and  stable  yard  in  rear, 

u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  14s.,  y.r.  58/.  12s 4°° 

By  Walton  & Lee. 

Tenby,  Pembroke.  — St.  Mary's,  Waterwynch, 
and  43  a.  1 r.  2p.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  25/..  a>5°° 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Highbury. — 7.  Higbbury-quadrant,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.  ios.,  e r.  100/. 880 

118,  Highbury-hill,  u t.  75  yrs.,  g r.  61.  6s.,  e.r. 

52I - S75 

Crouch  End.- 2,  4,  6,  and  8.  Bamngton-rd.,  u.t. 

87  yrs.,  g.r.  28/..  y.r.  160/. r,77° 

Canonbury.— 39,  Clephane-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

1/.,  y.r.  36/.  350 

19,  Marquess-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs-,  g.r.  6/.  ios.,y.r. 

455 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  & Co  (at  Putney). 

Wandsworth.  — Merton-rd.,  a block  of  freehold 

land,  area  79,000  ft 1,040 

31,  West  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  i4/-,  e.r.  70/.  285 

Putney.— 34  and  36,  Charlwood-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y r.  82/. 74° 

103,  Disraeli-, d.,  u t.  62$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  36/.  320 

4 and  5,  Colinette-rd. , u t.  73*  yrs-,  g-r-  39'-, 

22o/.  1,820 

By  Langrilge  & Freeman  (at  Tonbridge). 

Wrotham,  Kent.— Stagg's  Hole  House  and  1 a. 

or.  3op..f. 300 

Down-st  House  and  2 a.  1 r.  1 1 p.,  f. • • 92° 

Plaxtol,  Kent. — Broadlield  Farm,  43  a.  2 r 8p.,  f.  i,5°o 

Little  and  Porter's  Meads,  2 a.  3 r.  2 p.,  f. 125 

Hadlow,  Kent. — The  Squi  rels  (land),  2 a.  1 r. 

13  p.,  f. 120 

East  Peckham,  Kent. — Common  Mead,  o a.  2 r. 

17  p..  

Plaxtol,  Kent.— Reed  House,  f.,  p ••  i,”5 

Hildenborough,  Kent. — Fir  Tree  Lodge  and  14 

acre,  83° 

Bv  Hollis  & Webb  (at  Leeds). 

Askwith,  Yorks.— Town  Head  Farm,  63  a.  2 r. 

39P-.  \ 3000 

A freehold  holding,  5 a.  1 r.  30  p 525 

West  Beck  farm,  72  a.  o r.  12  p.,  f. 3>015 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence  (at  Masons' 

Hall  Tavern). 

Dalston.— Lansdowne-rd  , the  Paget  Arms  p.-h., 
also  105,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  r.  136/.,  with 

goodwill  8,600 

By  Edgington  & Sons  (at  Reading). 

Reading,  Berks.  — Christchurch-rd.,  Mildmay 

Cottage,  f.,  p ■ ■■•■  ■■■■■  • • • 685 

By  Palmer  & Sedgwick  (at  Axbridge). 

Weare,  <&c.,  Somerset.— Upper  Weare  Farm, 
with  various  enclosures  of  land,  about  168 

acres,  f.  (in  lots) 9>98° 

May  28.— By  S.  H.  Davids  & Co. 

Brompton.— 7,  8,  and  9,  Montpelier-row,  f.,  y.r. 

I12/.  1,810 

By  Flint  & Pitt. 

St.  John's  Wood.  — 30,  32,  34,  and  36,  Carlton-bill, 

u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  y.r.  345/ 2,790 

Barnes.— Lonsdale-rd.,  Heathbourne,  u.t.  soyrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  so/.  235 

By  Humbert  & Flint. 

Kensington.— 4,  Addison-cres..  f,  y.r.  200/. 3,000 

Bricket  Wood.  Herts.— The  Old  Biickfields  and 

Juniper  Wood,  area  42  a.,  f.,  p 2,500 

Fulham.— Filmer-rd.,  Filmei -chambers  (shops  and 

flats),  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g r.  1/..  w.r.  202/.  16s 1,200 

By  Mabbett  & Edge. 

Westeate-on-Sea,  Kent.  — Canterbury. rd.,  Doon 
House  (school)  and  5 a.  ir.  10  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

422/.  7.7oo 

By  Mansell  & Rowe. 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight.— High-st.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  re- 
version in  980  yrs ii52° 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Streatham. — 56,  Killieser-av.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

11Z.  ios.,  p •••• 77° 

By  Stanley  Parkes  & Brown. 

Hornsey.— 37.  Raleigh-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  e.r.  32/. • 325 

5,  Waldegrave-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  28/.  280 

Wood  Green.— 38,  4°.  44.  46.  48,  and  50,  Cobham- 

rd.,  u.t.  98J  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  y.r.  168/ 1,530 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 

Muswell  Hill.— 1,  Alexandra  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  9s.,  e.r.  55/ 580 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Be  Beauvoir  Town. — 12,  14,  and  20,  Church-rd., 

u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  ios.,  y.r.  no/. 705 

Finchley.— 21.  Leicester-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30/ 500 

Peckham.— 25,  Linden-gr.,  u.t.  46$  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  p.  43° 
By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 13.  High-rd.,  area  4,480  ft.,  f.,  p.  2,625 
Dulwich.— 36  and  44,  Alleyn-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.,  e.r.  160/.  2.310 

Brixton.— 384  and  386,  Coldharbour-lane  (s.),  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  126/. 1,375 

1,  Belgrave-ter.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s.,  e.r. 

50/ 3,Q 

13,  Holland-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  w.i. 

71/.  ios • 180 

Camberwell.— 75.  Grosvenor-pk.,  u.t.  124  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/  y.r.  36/. T7° 

Clapham.— 39  and  39a,  Jeffrey’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  130/.  770 


Streatham. — 23  and  25,  Ellison-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  64/ ^s. 

May  28. — Hunter  & Hunter. 

Camden  Town. — 2,  Hamilton-st.,  and  141  and  143, 

Bayham-st.,  u.t.  5$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  103/.  1 

Hampstead.— Rosslyn  Hill,  f.g.r's.  100/.  5s.,  re- 

version  in  464  yrs 2,845 

Rosslyn  Hill,  f.g.r’s.  202/.  17s.  6d.,  reversion  in 

77*  yrs 5,760 

68  and  70.  Rosslyn-hill  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  180/. 3,620 

Branch  Hill  Side,  f.g.r.  7 s/.,  reversion  in  70* 

yrs-  • • - ‘ 2,060 

10  to  15,  Golden-sq.,  f.,  w.r.  114/.  1 

The  Gables,  f.g.r’s.  42/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs i 

Vale  Lodge,  Vale  House,  and  Vale  Ccttage,  f. , 

„y-r-”2/ 1,850 

Hatchet  Bottom  (garden  ground),  u.t.  802  yrs., 

g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  4/.  

Vale  of  Health,  5 freehold  cottages,  y.r.  141/...  1,980 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Yarmouth). 

Martham,  Norfolk. — The  Green,  3 Ireehold  cot- 

tages 338 

Somerton-rd.,  2 enclosures,  13  a.  or.  26  p , f.  . . 410 

Somerton-rd.,  2 freehold  cottages 193 

Hemsby,  Norfolk. — Farmhouse  and  20  a.  2 r.  38  p., 

f.  andc .....  750 

Three  pieces  of  building  land,  6 a.  1 r.  5 p. , c. . . 200 

Ry  Henrv  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham) 

Edgbaston,  Warwick.— Poplar-av.,  plot  of  build- 
ing land,  area  11,139  yds  , f 1.300 

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Skipton) 

Snaygill,  Yorks. — The  Bay  Horse  Inn  and  2 a.  or. 

2 P-,  f. , y.r.  40/. 1.580 

Close  of  meadow  land,  5 a.  or.  29  p.,  f. 510 

Various  enclosures  of  land,  54  a.  3 r.  o p , f. . . . . 2,340 

High  Bradley,  Yorks.— Old  Hall  and  New  House 

Farms,  m a.  1 r.  34  p.,  f.  i,6io 

Addingham,  Yorks.— Street  House  Farm,  47  a. 

t r.  27  p.,  f. 1,900 

New  Allotment  and  Low  and  High  Intakes, 

2S  a.  o r.  2i  p.,  f.  750 

By  Swan  Woodcock  (at  Stratford). 

Leytonstone. — 5 to  15  (odd),  Argyle-st.,  f.,  wr. 

140/.  8s 1,200 

West  Ham  — 47,  Marcus-st. , f.,  e.r.  28/.  300 

By  Cunnah  & Roberts  (at  Hooton). 

Neston,  Cheshire. — The  New  Farm,  91*  a , f. ....  6,025 

Three  freehold  enclosures,  11  a.  o r.  12  p 775 

Upland  House  and  12  a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f. 935 

A freehold  field,  2 a.  2 r 17  p 235 

May  29.  — By  Messrs.  Cronk. 

Sevcnoaks,  Kent. — Bradbourne-pk  -rd.,  a building 

site,  2 a.  3 r.  3 p. , f. 980 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Clapham  Common. — 2,  Cedars  rd.,  f , p 1,800 

Wandsworth  Comnv.n. — oi,  West-side,  f.,  p 860 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. — 8 to  18,  22  to  28  (even), 

and  32,  Lnndon-rd.,  f , v. r.  685/.  (in  lots)  ....  10,800 

By  W.  Martin  & Co. 

Dulwich. — 3,  Glengarry  rd  , u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  7/  , 

e r.  36/ 350 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Pimlico. — £,  Warwick-sq  , u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  1/., 

y-r.  * 55^-  I.57° 

St.  Luke's.— 50,  Gee-st.,  f , y.r.  31/.  16s 502 

Camden  Town.— Gt.  College-st.,  i.g  r.  15/.  ios., 

u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  19° 

Kentish  Town.— 123,  Leigbton-rd.,  u.t.  38*  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.  5s. , w r.  70/.  16s 380 

6 and  7,  Leighton-grove,  u.t.  384  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

w.r.  132/.  t2S .....  72° 

Holloway.— Fonthill-rd.,  f.g  r.’s  28/.,  reversion  in 

62  yrs 76° 

519  and  523,  Liverpool-rd..  f. , y.r.  76/ 980 

Oxford-st.— 13,  Berwick-st.  (S-),  f.,  y.r.  130/.  ....  3i275 

Stratford. — Western-st.,  f.g.r. 's  20/.,  reversion  in 

59  yrs 475 

St.  Pancras.—  Aldenham-st.,  f.g.r. ’s  30/.,  reversion 

in  59  yrs 680 

By  Morley  Phillips,  Sons,  & Martin. 

Edgware-rd. — No.  72  (S.)  : also  12,  Stourcliffe-st.  ; 
profit  rentals  of  100/.  for  19  yrs.  and  48/.  for 

30  yrs 1,400 

By  Martin  Vigers. 

Regent’s  Park.— 5,  St.  Edmund’s-ter.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  2/.,  3°® 

By  White,  Druce,  & Brown. 

St.  John’s  Wood. -12,  Abbey-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g r. 

io/.,  y.r.  70/.  • 6t5 

23  and  24,  Elm  Tree-rd.,  and  18,  Grove  End-rd.. 

u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  y.r.  no/.  860 

20,  Grove  End-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s., 

y.r.  80/.  55° 

31,  Grove  End-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r. 

So  l.  

Grove  End-rd.,  &c  , f.g.r.  15/-  15s.  reversion  in 

14  yrs I.4°5 

Marylebone. — 58,  Church-st.  (S.),  and  61,  Carlisle- 

st.,  u.t.  19*  yrs..  g.r.  12/  , y.r.  90/ ■ - • 025 

Little  Carlisle-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  25/.,  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  ^ 

Maida  Hill.— 17  and  18,  Aberdeen-pl.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  89/ 385 

Ealing.— 28,  Castlebar-rd.,  f.,  75° 

By  Barkers’. 

Leytonstone.— 56,  Beechcroft-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  28’. 300 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney.— 45  to  51  (odd),  Morning-lane,  u.t.  71* 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  120/.  . . -••- 1,0  5 

Bethnal  Green.— 1 to  9,  Parliament-pl.,  t.,  w.r. 

135/.  1. '75 

Poplar.— 272,  High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  30/. . . . . - 4°5 

Ilford. -High-rd.,  f.g.r.  34/-.  reversion  in  92  y«-  93« 

Mile  End.— 33,  Globe-rd.,  and  1,  Willow-st.,  f., 

w.r.  49/.  555 

6 and  7,  North-st.,  f.,  w.r.  49/.  8s 45° 

27  and  29,  Hunt-st.,  f.,  w.r.  70/.  4s. . ....  -•-•••■  875 

St.  George's,  East.— St.  George  s-st.,  The  Bunch  ^ 

of  Graoes  p.-h.,  f.,  y.r.  5 °/- • • • • • • • • : 820 

Enfield  Highway.-High-rd.,  freehold  house  and 
shop,  and  six  cottages,  also  The  Rose  and 
Crown  Yard  and  land  adjoining,  w.r.  82/.  4'.  95° 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—?. g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  . 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  , e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  , pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; ores,  for  crescent ; av.  lor 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*•*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  in  o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 190  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks .. ..  2 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  250  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depdt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3120  ,,  ,,  ., 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  „ „ „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  .. ..  4 n o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....460  „ ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  .,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  , 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  „ „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
G lazed  S t re  tchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,. 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,.  •< 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o „ „ .. 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 

Sail  Glazed 2 o o less  than  best. 

=,  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  ..  31  o per  ton,  delivered 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE, 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1 n per  ft. cube,  deld. 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1 8 

Beer  in  blocks 1 6 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 4 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 

Red  Mansfield  .,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..210  >, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 

„ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  3 

„ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 
,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2 


ly.  depot. 


per  ft.  : 
at  rly.  1 


6 in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

3 in.  do. 


9*  ,>t 

deld.  rly 

7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  1 

2*  1. 


cube. 

. depOt 


SLATES, 
in.  £ s*  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2 o oper  1000  of  laooatry.dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  n 10  o 
16X  8 best  ,,  6 17  6 

10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  • • 1*  7 6 

16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 5 o 

10x10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ... . 13  10  o 
16X  8 „ » 7 10  o 

jo  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o 
16X8  ..  600 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  depGt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 Per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles  3 » 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  g per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 Per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 .. 

[ Sec  also  page  577. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Allahabad  The  Committee  2,000  Rupees  ., 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


'Detached  Houses  aud  Shops,  Enfield 

’Baths  aud  Washhouses,  Mansfield,  Daggers  ton 

Artisans'  Dwellings,  Walker-road,  Ac 

Brick  Culvert,  Coventry-street,  &c 

Hospital,  Khiwfelen,  Fawr 

Twenty-eight  Houses,  Abercynon  

School,  Heaton  

Sewers,  &c 

Banking  Premises,  4c.,  Darlington 

Rebuilding  Shops,  Ac.,  Fore-street,  Redruth 

Alterations  to  Premises,  Bishop  Auckland 

Villas,  Penci9ely-road,  Cardiff  

Additions  to  Oakville,  Oxford-road,  Dewsbury  

Laundry,  Stabling,  4c.,  Dowlais,  8.  Wales  

Workshops,  Ac.,  spring  Hill,  Accringtou 

Cottage.  Aspatria  

Additions  to  church,  Allerton  Bywater. 

bakery,  Ac.,  North  Shields 

I’ New  Schools 

Shoo  Premises,  Fore-street,  Redruth 

Schools.  Blackfriars-road  

Asylum  Cliapel,  Omagh  

Laying  New  Flooring,  St.  George's  Workhouse  

i Church  Restoration.  Greetham,  near  Horncastlc  

Additions,  <sc.,  to  National  Schools,  Biugley 

1 Paviliou  at  Sanatorium,  Bear-road,  Brighton  

i House,  Brigshaw-road,  Allerton  Bywater,  Yorks  

1 Villa,  Shantallow,  Londonderry  

Boiler  House,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse,  Clayton 

Underground  Convenience,  Victoria-street 

Laundry,  Ac.,  at  School,  Wapping-road  

School,  Lapage-street  ...  [ 

Mill,  Ac.,  snake  Hill,  Brighouse  

; House,  Fernhurst-road,  Cork 

Five  Houses,  Norfolk-road,  Carlisle  

School,  Skewen,  Wales 

Culvert,  Ford  Valley,  Devonport 

Schools,  Idle,  near  Bradford 

Additions  to  School,  Loddon,  Norfolk  

Water  Supply  Works,  Boldron,  near  Barnard  Castle  . 

Reservoir,  Cwmtiilery 

Chapel,  Ac 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Cwmamau,  Wales 

•Sewerage  and  Road-making  Works ” 

Ailditiou9  to  Public  Baths  

Alterations  to  Town  Hall 

chimney  Shaft,  Ac.,  High-street  

Water  Supply  Works,  Bovey  Tracey  

• Dwellings  for  Working  Class 

House,  Hhop,  Ac.,  Red  Row,  Broomhill  . ... 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  (120  tous)  """ 

Five  Shops,  Hall,  Ac.,  Chapel-street  

•Erection  of  Dwellings  for  Working  Classes 

Reconstruction  of  Uadham  Mill  Bridge  

< hapel,  Rhos,  near  Ruabon  

Alterations,  Holmfleld,  Halifax  

Rebuilding  Empress  Inn,  Alfred  Gelder-street""’.”"” 

■ Making  up  aud  Paving  Streets,  Ac 

Culvert,  Broadweir  ...... 

Paving  Works ”” 

’New  Branch  Library,  West  Ealing  ...  ...” 

Making-up  Roads  

•Engiue  and  Accumulator  Rooms,  Boiler  Settliigs!  Ac 

Public  Conveniences,  south  End  Green  

New  Church,  Badshot  Lea,  near  Aldershot 

Sewerage  Works 

‘Public  Baths  

’ Making-up  Janet,  Ac.,  Roacls  

’ Stoneware,  Ac. . 

Convalescent  Hospital  at Carehalton  !!!!"*.!!””!!” 

Additions  to  Schools,  Cockermouth 

Bridge  over  River  Lunc,  Gaisgill,  Westmorland  ” 

villa,  Green-street,  Sittingbourne  . 

Bridge  Works  "\\\ 

’Nurses  Home,  Southampton  

Relaying  Gas  Main,  900  yards 

Alterations, Higlifleld  House, Hardwick  Mount ’Buxton 

Granite  Road  Metal  

Additions  to  Cemetery 

Church,  St.  Ann's  Well-road,  Nottingham 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Engineering  Assistant 

• Temporary  Sanitary  Engineer”' 
Assistant  .. 

•Clerk  of  Works’  ”,*“*** 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Assistant  Engineer 

•Temporary  Assistant 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Shoreditch  Borough  Council  

Newcastlc-onTyne  Corporation  . 

Nuneaton  U.D.C 

Llantrisant  R.D.C 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Sch.  Board.. 
Bridgwater  (Somerset)  To.  Council 
North-Eastern  Banking  Company. 

Messrs.  T.  Moore  A Co 

Mr.  A.  Guthrie  

Pencisely  Estate  Co.,  Ltd 


Mr.  P.  Brown 

Salford  Corporation 

Salford  Corporation 

Southwark  Union 

Mr.  G.  Johnson  

Mr.  F.  M Laughliu  

North  Bierley  Guardians  

Manchester  Corporation 

Bradford  School  Board  

do. 

Coedfranc  School  Board 

Hales,  Ac.,  School  Board  

Startforth  R.D.C 

Abertillery  U.D.C ... 

Hadley  (Salop)  Parish  Council 

Hornsey  IJ.D.C  

Mansfield  Corporation 

do. 

Worthing  Corporation 

Newton  Abbot  R.D.C 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 

Co-operative  Society  

Newton  Abbot  R.D.C 

Rugby  Co-operative  Society  ... 

London  County  Council 

Herts  County  Council 


Hull  Corporation  

Fulham  Borough  Council 

Bristol  Corporation 

Hampstead  Borough  Council 

Ealing  Local  Board  

do. 

Fulham  Guardians 


Hampstead  Borough  Council  " 
The  Committee  ., 


Pontefract  Town  Council  ! 

Acton  District  Council  

County  Borough  West  Ham  !!! 

South  Stoneham  R.D.C 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . 


Wetherby  (Yorks)  R.D.C 

Royal  South  Hants,  Ac. ,Hosp. Com. 

Sheppy  Gas  Co 

Mrs.  G.  Hobson  

Loughborough  (Leics.)  Corporation 
Briuklow  (Coventry)  Prsh.  Council 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Crukmay  A Sons,  Architects,  13,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

A.  W.  S.  Cross,  6S,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  IV 

Liddle  A Brown,  Architects,  Newcastle  

J-  S.  Pickering,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton  ” 

G.  S.  Morgan,  Surveyor,  School-street,  Pontyclun  

W.  Dowdeswell.  Architect,  Johu-street,  Treharns  

S.  D.  RoOins,  Architect,  Percy-street,  Newcastle  

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildings.  Bridgwater 

(.'lurk  Moscrop,  Architects,  Dariington 

s.  Hill,  Architect,  Greeu-.aue,  Redruth  

F.  li.  Livesay,  Architect,  Bishop  Auckland  

P.  E.  Hill,  Surveyor,  23,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff 

J.  Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Dewsbury  

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharns  

H.  Ross,  15,  Cannon-street,  Accringtou 

W.  Sanderson,  15,  Park-road,  Aspatria [ 

A.  Haitley,  Architect,  Castleford  

F.  it.  N.  Haawell,  Architect,  77,  Tyne-street,  North  Shields 

Benjamin  Bower,  11,  Temple-street,  Birmingham  

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  »... 

B.  Bower,  14,  Temple-street,  Birmingham  

J.  L.  Donnelly,  Architect,  Omagh  

G.  i).  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  A 14,  King-street,  E.C 

C.  H.  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

W.  R.  Nunns,  Architect,  Market-street,  Bingley 

F.  J.  C.  May,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Brighton 

A.  Hartley,  Architect,  Castleford  

J.  P-  M'Grath,  Architect,  28,  Carlisle- road,  Londonderry 

S.  Spencer,  Architect.  Great  Uorton-road,  Bradford  

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Clerk,  School  Board  Offices.  Manor-row,  Bradford  

T.  Oarbutt,  School  Board  Offices,  Manor-row,  Bradford  

G.  Hepworth,  Architect,  20,  Bradford -road,  Brighouse  

W.  11.  Hill  A Son,  Architects.  28,  South  Mall,  Cork 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle 

J.  C.  Rees,  Architect,  St.  Thomas  Chambers,  Neath  

A.  B.  Pilliug,  Town  Hall,  Devonport 

Kay  A Long,  Architects,  10,  St.  Paul's-street,  Leeds  

A.  Pells,  Architect,  Beccies 

J.  E.  P..rker,  Civil  Eogr.,  Post  Office  Cbmbrs.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
T.  Rees,  civil  Engiueer,  Com  Exchange  Chambers,  Newport,  Mon 

G.  R.  Dalgleish,  Architect,  Talbot  Chambers,  Shrewsbury  

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Cliftou-street,  Aberdare  

Council’s  Engineer,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

R.  F.  Vallauce,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mansfield 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Worthing  

W.  Fox  A R.  Tatton,  Civil  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W.... 

Keith  D.  Young,  Architect,  17,  Southampton-atreet,  W.C 

T.  Tulip,  Whinuey  Hill,  Cboppington  ...  

Fox  A Tatton,  Civil  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  

J.  T.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent-street,  Rugby  

Architect's  Department,  19,  Charing  Cross  road,  S.W 

Urban  A.  Smitn,  41.  Parliament-street,  S.W 

R Owens  A Son,  Architects,  3,  Crosshall-street,  Liverpool 

F.  Fielding,  Architect,  7,  Fountain-street,  Halifax 

J-  H.  Hirst,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W 

T.  U.  Yabbicom,  Civil  Engiueer,  03,  Queeti-square,  Bristol  

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  llall,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W 

Council's  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing 

ao. 

F.  if.  Medhurst,  Engineer,  13,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W 

Mission  Church,  Balshot  Lea  

Baldwin  Latham,  Civil  Engiueer,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Council's  Surveyor,  242,  High-street,  Acton,  W.  .... 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

Bailey- Denton,  Sou,  Lawford  A Symons, Palace-chmb. Westminster 
Treadwell  A Marten,  2,  Waterloo-plaee,  Pall  Mall,  S.W 

G.  Dale  Oliver,  Architect,  Cockermouth  

J.  Bentley,  County  Surveyor,  7,  Lowther-street,  Kendal  

. Lucas,  Albert  House,  Teynham,  Sittingbourne  

J-  House,  Engineer,  Montpellier  chambers,  Harrogate 

Ruault  A Young,  17,  Southampton-street,  W.C 

H.  Barber,  2,  Triuity-road,  sheerness  

Garlick  A Flint,  Architects,  Buxton  

A.  II.  Walker,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Loughborough 

H.  Newitt,  Council  Offices,  Briuklow 

A.  E.  Lambert,  Architect,  22,  Park-row,  Nottingham 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


June  6 
June  7 
June  10 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


June  13 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  14 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  10 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  17 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  18 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.Tune  21 
June  24 
do. 

July  7 
July  16 
No  date 


do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Thee  marked  with  an  asterisk?)  are  advertised  in  this 


By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Acton  U.D.C 

1361 

County  Borough  West  Ham  

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Rangoon  Municipality  

31.  IQs.  per  week 

1301.  per  annum  

31.  108.  per  Week 

31.  per  week  

See  Advertisement...... 

Not  stated  

June  10 
June  11 
June  14 
June  17 
June  21 
July  3 
No  date 


Number.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  1,.  „i.  .ill.  £ x.  Pablic  iopiint, neats,  %s.  FxsC 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  ix  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  o o 

Battens:  best  2 J in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  11  10  o 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  „ ,, 

a in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 10  o 9 10  o 

‘ in.  by  4^  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  . . 800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  1 J in.  by  i£  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

fin 100 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Mernel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 IO  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3150 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in.  22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  „ 3 in.  by  91a  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

« >n •. IS  o o 1610  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in . . 1310  o 14  10  o 

Battens 1100  12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o o 

Battens 10  o o 11  o o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

„ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens 1100  12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  1 200  13  o o 

,,  „ ,,  battens 9 io  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 36  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  1 o o o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes . . 32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 7J  o o 8 

fin.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o i 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. 030  036 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 15  o 100 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o 12  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched on  6 o 13  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  „ ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  7*7  6 8 17  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

Iron — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars - 7 15  o 8 5 o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars " ..  xo  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  o 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 10  o 

1 n galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o - - - 

„ 11  to  24  g 1:00  - - - 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  IO  O 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 1215  o - - - 

n ■■  22  £•  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

,•  ,,  26  £ 14  5 o - * • 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued) 

METALS. 

ron  per  ton,  in  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o • . . 

, „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o . . . 

11  ,,  26  g 18  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - . . 

11  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o - . . 

ii  1,  26  g 1450 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 


14  5 


Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

£ s-  d-  Per 
Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs,  & up.  14 

Pipe  in  coils  14  1 

Soil  Pipe 17 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  1 

Silesian  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o 

Thin  ' o 

Copper  nails o 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet. . - ,,  o 

Thin  ,,  ,,  o 

Tin— English  Ingots o 

Solder — Plumbers’ ,,  o 

Tinmen’s  ,,  o 

Blowpipe o 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2}d.  per  ft.  deli 

„ fourths  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3d. 

,,  fourths....- 23d. 

26  oz.  thirds 4jd. 

,,  fourths  3ijd. 

32  oz.  thirds 5 jd. 

,,  fourths  4 ;}d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz - 3d. 

11  21  4d. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  i jd. 

to  II  II  2id. 

i II  ••  2§d. 

OILS.  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon  o 2 11 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 2 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  031 

,,  1,  ,,  in  drums  „ o 3 4 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 211 

,,  in  drums  „ o 3 1 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  o o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty — per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 0160 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 010  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. ...  016  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 012  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size - o 10  6 

Eest  Black  Japan o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  — . ..  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black o 8 6 

Berlin  Black o 16  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  article,  when  written, 
by  tbe  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


hniidinTc  rGE|L(S°nerSe.t)-~For  the  erection  of  infirmary 
buildings,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  Powell,  C E l 
Unity-street,  College-green,  Bristol  ’’  3’ 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ Tbe  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 


ABERDARE. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  stable, 
&c.,  Currie-st.,  &c.,  Aberaman.  Mr.  Fisher  Thomas, 
architect,  Pontypridd  :— 

\Vm.  Evans,  Aberaman..  £574 


Stephens,  Bastow, 

& Co £6,007 

Wills  & Sons 6,070 

H.  B.  Neal 6,886 

A.  J.  Be  van  6,300 

Sollard  6,200 

Walters  6,200 


Ford  & Sons  £6,041;  ie 

C.  Addicott,  Wes- 
ton-super-Mare* 5,720  o 

C.  Bryer 5,68o  o 

A.  J.  Colborne  ..  5,568  8. 
G.  Sprake  5,^23  o 


MRROW.IN.FURNEIiS.  - For  th.  erection  of  a 

Town’HauJ'Ba.rowf— 50rp0rall0n"  B°rC"gh 

T.  Brown,  Barrow  „ £1,470 

BOSTON  (Lines.).  — For  additions,  &c.,  to  fever 
hospital,  Skirbeck,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr 
1 11;  n^e| ' architect.  Borough  Offices,  Boston 
J- W.  Pmder  £458  o o|Wm.  Greenfield  £425  o o 
Hipwell  & Co.  438  o o T.H.  Cade....  409  10  o 
J.  Leafe  427  14  3 | J.  Lucas,  Boston*  390  o o 

M^D^GT°^-^r  eri!ction  of  a residence  for 
BrXg’tonf-  J'  E““ha“''  Carlton 


E.  Corner  ....  £1,085 

T.  Spink 970 

J.  H.  Hudson 
A.  Gardam  . . 

A.  Booth  .... 

F.  Kneeshaw 


W.  A.  Storr  ..£828 

A.  Wilis  808 

F.  Flintofc  ....  755 

J.  Rinnard 625 

poo  o 01  T.  Gray* 612 

847  o o I 

[All  of  Bridlington.] 


883  1 


CEFN  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop, 

KlS  Llangol/enT— " J'  W'  H“gh"'  *'<=““£ 
J.  T.  Jones,  Cefn,  Ruabon* ^525 


CHARM INSTER  (Dorse 
house  for  100  private  patients 
for  the  County  Council.  M 
35,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. : 

Wills  & Sons  £49,880 

Pethick  Bros 46,944 

Wakeham  Bros 46,514 

Fattinson  & Sons  ..  46.400 

E.  C.  Bull  

King  & Sons  

Jenkins  & Sons,  Ltd. 

W.  J.  Bloxham 


46,368 
44.432 
43.6co 
43i49/  I 


t). — For  the  erection  of  a 
at  Herrison,  near  Dorchester, 
r.  George  T.  Hine,  architect, 

Willcock  & Co £42,750. 

Parnell  & Sons 42,204 

J.  M.  Patrick 411732 

Stephens,  Bastow,  & 

Co 41,693 

W.  A.  Blake 30,957 

Moss  & Sons,  Ltd., 
Loughboroughf..  39,500 


CHELTENHAM.-For  the  erection  of  a chalet,  Pitt- 
M Incfr  r for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall, 
Cheltenham  ■ — B°roush  burvey°r.  Municipal  Offices,. 
Collins*  Godfrey....  £3S5  I A.  C.  & S.  Billings, 

I Cheltenham*  £375 


GOSPORT.— For  the  erection  of  a Congregational 
church,  Locks  Heath.  Mr.  R Lowe,  C.E.,  architect 
57,  Gordon-road,  Gosport.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

G.  H.  Hackett £1,180  I La^e  Bros £t  050 

R.  W.  Lowe 1, hi  J.  Hunt 

R.  M.  Middelton  ..  1,099  I W.  T.  Dugan  . 

Lear  & Son 1,090  J.  Cioad 

I C.  M.  Dash" 


[Architect's  estimate,  £957  12s.  iod.] 


99 1 
950 
898 


KEIGHLEY.— For  the  erection  of  laundry  buildings, 
house,  stabling,  &c.,  Riddlesden.  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
architect,  Compton  Buildings,  Keighley.  Quantities  by 
Henry  Smith 

Masonry.— W.  Baker,  Keieblev* £414  o o 

Joinery.—].  Hartley,  Keighley*  123  o o 

Plumbing. — W.  Bottomley,  Keighley*  57 
Slating. — W.  Thornton,  Bingley*  ....  *6 

Plastering.— A.  Sawley,  Keighley*  .. 

Painting. — T.  Harrison,  Keighley*  .. 


46  o o 
6 13  4 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  West  Hill 
Lodge,  Sydenham.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining,  architect, 
89,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  : — 

Black  & Son  £521  I J.  & C.  Bowyer*  ....  £465 

Marsland  & Son 497  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of*a  disinfecting  chamber, 
stabling,  &c.,  at  Wanless-road,  Loughborough  Junction, 
for  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards, 
C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

Disinfecting 
Chamber.  Stabling. 

Foster  Bros.,  Norwood  Junction  £3,136  £924 

Chenum  & Sons,  West  Norwood  2,718  960 

G.  Parker,  Peckham 2,575  005 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Em- 
bankment  2,568  ....  S75 

Smith  & Son,  South  Norwood. . 2,525  ....  893 
Rice  & Son,  Stock  well-road  ..  2,517  ....  9,8 

J.  Parsons,  Waterloo-road  ... . 2,500  887 

T.  G.  Minter,  Page-street  ....  2,487  ....  900 

J.  O.  Richaidson,  Peckham  ..  2,486  ....  88  c 
Edwards  & Medway,  Kenning- 

ton-road  2,484  ....  870 

Whitehead  & Co.,  Clapham-rd.  2,450  ....  895 

Lowden*  Sods,  Upper  Tooting  2,433  goo 

T.  G.  Sharpington,  Nunhead. . 2,288  ....  888 

J.  Ham,  Denmark  Hill  2,192  885 


MANCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  a house,  Dids- 
bury,  for  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Crowe.  Messrs.  C.  K.  & T.  C. 
Mayor,  architects,  41,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester  : — 


Padmore  & Sons  ..£1,652 
McFarlane  & Son..  1,565 

Megarity  & Co 1,546 

E.  Jackson 1,500 


Burgess  & Galt £1,430 

Amos  Mason,  Dids- 

bury*  1,385 

R.  Carlyle 1,377 


MORTLAKE. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  and 
alterations  to  other  buildings.  Mr.  Ernest  Pennington, 
surveyor,  Richmond  : — 

W.  N.  Street  £1,525  I E.  Seaber  £1,450 

Hughes  & Co '.  1,480  | J.  W.  Brooking  J 1,429 

t Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 

rSfc  also  next  f age. 
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ROEHAMPTON.  — For  the  erection  of 
“ Downshire  Lodge,"  for  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Smith.  Mr.  Ernest 
Pennington,  surveyor,  Richmond  :— 

Adkins  & Sons. . . . £tfS  ° 8eal  & Co; *34°  10 

Adamson  S:  Sons..  35°  o | E.  Seaber  3 

ST.  MARGARET’S.— For  general  repairs  to  thirty- 
one  houses,  Orchard-road.  Mr.  Ernest  Pennington,  sur- 
veyor, Richmond  t — r g 

H.  Snell* 10 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect  :— 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

The  work  at  the  following  schools  will  have  to  be  done 
during  the  summer  holidays- July  25  to  August  23,  1902. 
Where  exterior  as  well  as  interior  work  has  to  be  done, 
an  additional  week  will  be  allowed  for  the  former : — 
ALMA.—  Pupil  teachers'  school : — 

Sayer  & Son  ^16 1 | Belcher  & Co. 

Johnson  & Co *39  I J- Harries*  . . 

H.  J.  Williams  *35  I 


;£ta7 

90 


BARR ETT-STREET.— Painting  interior 

M.  Pearson £255  o I Bristow  & Eatwell  £223  1 

Chinchen  & Co 249  o Marchant  & Hirst..  219 

W Chappell  235  o | T.  Cruwys*  185 


BROMLEY  HALL-ROAD.  — Painting  interior  of 
main  school,  and  cleaning  interior  of  J.  M.  school  and 

G.BWales  ^639  ™ I Vigor  & Co ^514  *o 

Gibb  & Co 58*  0 T.  H.  Jackson  ....  510  o 

J F.  Holliday  ....  57°  o A.  W.  Derby 453  o 

Corfield  & Co 555  o | A.  J.  Sheffield*.. ..  449  o 


CALEDON  I AN-ROAD.— Painting  interior 
J.  R.  Sims  ........  ^450  o | T.  Cruwys £376 


■C.  & W.  Hemmings  396 
Dearing  & Son: 


G.  Kirby  364 

Stevens  Bros.*  ....  348 


CORMONT-ROAD.  - 
terior : — 

Lathey  Bros £i^1 

W.  Y.  Goad  397 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 394 


Painting  interior  and  ex- 

Rice  & Son ,£369  o 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  328  16 
E.  Triggs* 327  o 


CRAM PTON  - STREET.  — Painting  inteiior  (Main 
.School  and  I.B.s) : — 

J.  Appleby £768  o I Maxwell  Bros.. Ltd.  £639  o 

Martin,  Wells,  & Sayer  & Sons  562  15 

Co 75°  o | G.  Kemp 546  o 

AV.  Y.  Goad 694  o | Rice  & Son* 515  o 


DREADNOUGHT-STREET. — Painting  exterior  :— 

T.  H.  Jackson .6198  I E.  Proctor  .£134 

W.  Banks 195  W.  J.  Howie*  128 

Hay  ter  & Sons  155  I 


ELF.ANOR-ROAD. — Painting  interior  and  exterior 


Barrett  & Power  . . ,£564 
Collis,  Willmott,  & 

Son  497  o 

Stevens  Bros 496  o 

Silk  & Son 492  10 


G.  Wales £+6g 

G.  Barker  435  o 

Marchant  & Hirst  429  o 
Chessum  & Sons  ..  385  n 
W.  Hornett* 355  16 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


FARRANCE-STREET.— Painting  interior  : — 

G.  Barker ^34°  I J-  F.  Holliday £293 

D.  Gibb  & Co 299  Corfield  & Co 285 

Vigor  & Co 294  I A.  W.  Derby  . 
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LYNDHURST  GROVE.— Painting  exterior 

H Line  ^222  I Johnson  & Co .£205 

Black  & Son  211  W.  Y.  Goad 196 

J.  F.  Ford  206  | W.  Hooper  180 


MANSFORD-STRF.ET.  — Cleaning  interior  (S.  M. 
and  special),  painting  exterior  (J.  M.) :— 

J.  R.  Sims ^850  o I G.  Wales L547  to 

Collis,  Willmott,  & G.  Barker  539  o 

Sons - 569  iS  Haydon  & Sons*  ..  522  10 

T.  Cruwys -.  56*  °l 


MIDWAY-PLACE.— Panning  interior  (old  and  1 
portions) 


o 1 W.  Banks  

. . - - £395 

0 

o | J.  Harries 

0 

o 1 Rice  & Son  . . 

0 

397 

io  | H.  Groves*  .. . 

0 

NETHERWOOD-STREET.— Painting  interior 
Marchant  & Hirst..  .£465  o I Bristow  & Eatwell  £297 

Chinchen  & Co 44°  o T.  Cruwys*  233 

W.  Chappell  398  10  | 


REGENT-STREET.— Painting  interior : — 

Hayter  & Sons ,£375  0 I H-  Groves £2-, 

W.  J.  Howie 353  o | S.  Musgrove*  24 


SMALLWOOD-ROAD.— Painting}  (interior  and  ex- 
terior : — 

J.  R.  Sims £761  o Johnson  & Co, 

J.  Watkins 480  ° Ltd. £467  o 

Lorden  & Son  ....  483  15  | E.  Triggs  459  o 

| Garrett  & Son*.. ..  449  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•*THH  BUI LDER"(PubUitied  Weekly) ts  lupplled DIRECT Irom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE 
Builder,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONH. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  andC.  Trask  It  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED 

rTelepBone  No. 


l GT. GEORGES  T.  WE3TMINSTHK 

'QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLR8, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertloal  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  *c. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON 


CISTERNS. 

co. 


F.  BRABY  & 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARCE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATIOH. 

LONDON  : 352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE. 


BRISTOL: 

ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  C0R0NATI0N-RD 
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TRECCON 

8z  CO. 

UNDERTAKE 

IOT  ONLY  ROOFING 

BUT 

ALL  KINDS 

OF 

WROUGHT 

IRON, 

COPPER, 

AND  * 

Zinc  Work, 

LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

BOTH 

INDOOR  AND  OUT. 

VENTILATING-PSPES,  FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS,  GUTTERS, 
IUILDERS’  BUCKETS,  CISTERNS, 

&c. 

Kept  in  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 

ONLY  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  HANDS  EM- 
LOYED  IN  THE  FACTORY  OR  SENT  OUT  TO 
ORDER. 


All  kinds  of  [RON-WORK 
GALVANIZED, 

FREE  COLLECTION  & RE-DELIVERY. 


Estimates  upon  Application . 


rREGGON 

85  CO- 

inc,  Iron,  Felt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

JOPPER,  IRON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

(THE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 

toes  ^toeks, 
IREWERY  ROAD, London, n. 

•ligrams  1 " TREGGON,  LONDON/’ 


XIX 


WILLESDEN  PAPER. 

'•P”  x™  ».«,  -Pi  Samples,  P„,. 

WILLESDEM  PAPER  AMU  CANVAS  WORKS,  WILLESDEN  JUNC.  LONDON,  N.W 

the  I SI  DESTRUCTIBLE  PA3MT  CO. 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,&YARNISHES 

TO  SUIT  ALL  PURPOSES. 

DAMP  WALLS  CURED  > byBROWNING’S  COLOURLESS 

DECAY  IN  STONE  ARRESTED  > PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 


THE  PERFECT  STEEL 
BOND  FOR 


EXPANDED 

METAL 
CONCRETE 

FOUNDATIONS,  WALLS,  FLOORS,  ROOFS,  DOCKS,  CONDUITS,  &c. 

STEEL  LATHING  FOR  CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORK. 

THE  NEW  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.  LTD, 


OFFICE 

39,  Upper  Thames  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WORKS 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 


LONDON  POTTERY.  LAMBETH,  S.E. 


d.  STIFF  & SONS’ 

STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES  are  made 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended  Devon  and  Dorset  Clays, 
and  are  absolutely  the  Best 
Quality  obtainable. 


Telegrams — 
STIFF,  LONDON. 


TELEPHONE 


No.  4627. 


TESTED 


PIPES, 

JUNCTIONS,  BENDS,  &o. 

Specially  Selected  and  Hydraulically  Tested- 


OFFICE  and  WORK8 — 


Q7IM  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

Bi  fljpy  H x|||  Head  Office:  83,  Threadneedle-etreet,  London,  1,0. 

THB  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SUM  INSURED  EXCEEDS  £460.000.000. 


Dennett  Fireproof  Floors,  ic. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  or  IRONWORK. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING,  &c. 

Apply  to  DENNETT  & INGLE  L0ND0»’  S *■ 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

T • 17TPR  (Eat.  1803),  1,  Old  Broad-street, 

Limited,  r irtR..  'E  c and  22,  paii  Mali,  s.w. 

Subscribed  Capital,  1.200,000/1  Paid-up  300.0001.  Total  Funds, 
oVer  1,500.0001- — E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 


19,  LOMBARD  STREET, 

B7,  CHARINO  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

LIBERAL  AND  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED  FREE  OF  ALL  ~ 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOE  SALE. 


OLD  ESTABL  [SHED  .T  O B B r N G 

BUILDERS  and  CHIMNEY  SWEEP'S  BUSINESS  for 
DISPOSAL  tip  a GOING  CONCERN  with  tne  necessary  PLAN  T 
required  in  all  branches.  Established  by  the  preseut  proprietor, 
aud  eucceiefuliy  carried  on  by  him  for  upwards  of  30  years  in  tea 
sam,  sties'.  Small  compact  Dwelling  Hou»e  with  large  Yard  aud 
Sp 'Clous  Workshops.  Bent  and  price  low.  Apply  SCARLETT* 
GOLDSACK,  36.  High-s'ieet.  Ramsgate. 


Staircase  builder’s  business 

FOR  S ALE.  Flrs'-clssi  opening  for  energetic  man.  Present 
owner  retiring.  STOCK,  including  machinery,  fixtures,  goodwill, 
all  at  180f.  to  immed'ate  purchaser.  68,  Harley-road,  Harlesdeu, 
N.W.  


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  and  PLANT 

FOR  SALE.  PREMISES  TO  LET.  or  YARD  separately. 
Same  hands  40  years.-H.  CROW,  2).  Grilflthvroad.  Wimbledon. 


rONUMENTAL  BUSINESS  FOR 


Mi 

SALE  in  large  Eastern  county  tnwD.  Hp'eadul  popitioo, 
cimmodious  premises,  and  up-to-date  stock.  Re"t  30/.  Stock, 
flt'ines,  tools.  and  furniture  all  at  250/.  Ioapectiin  Invited. - 
Address.  B ix  254,  Office  of  " The  Builder." __ 


TO  STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS,  &c. 

—Sma’l  MONUMENTAL  BUSINESS  FDR  IMMEDIATE 
DISPOSAL,  cheap,  all  at  300/  in  a growing  Midland  town.  Could 


—Address,  Box  2 


j^OR  SALE,  the  old-established  BUSI- 

' NE?S  of  a Jobbing  builder  and  decoratir.  Genulno  giing 
seem.  Large  convenient  home,  good  business  premises,  yard, 
d wo'k«bop*.  Old-stan’ing  connexion  Etc»ptional  opportu- 
r.  Situated  N.E  Loudon.— Bor  149.  Office  of  ••  The  Builder." 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  about  20  miles 

f ora  London  aud  close  to  Railway  Station  FOR  8 ALE,  with 
machinery,  plant,  stock,  Ac.  Old  established,  thoroughly  genuine, 
aud  coin  pact  p-i-mlses.  Turnover  ab  rat  20, 000/  ner  annum.  Good 
r-ason  for  disposal.  Small  Capital  required.— Fur  full  particulars 
address,  Box  134.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


Refer  also  to  “ TOO  LATE  ” column,  page  xxiv 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


B.  T.  BAT3FORD  i*  WANTING  to  PITRCHASE  OLD 
BOOKS  on  ARCHITECTURE,  FURNITURE,  and 
ORNAMENT,  published  during  the  XVIIth  aud 
XVfllth  Centuries,  and  particulirly  the  following:  — 
ADUI'S  Architecture.  2 or  3 vola.  folio. 

ItlOMlIlLS  Architecture  Fraucitise,  4 v ils.  folio. 
ICDOKS  OF  OK X OIK  XT,  l».v  ItKIt  1IX,  CAl'VKT, 
<1  VII, LEES,  l»ED,  V FOSSE.  lAl.OMHE.  ami 

>1 A 1C  or. 

M till  KITE,  Architecture  a la  Mode.  3 vols.  fsiio. 
LEI'AI  TItE,  Oeuvres  d'  Architecture,  3 vole,  small 


fel' 


II EISSOVT Ell'S  Oeuvres  tOrneuieiits).  folio. 
OPPEVO IS IES  Oeuvres  (Orueiueufs).  4 o. 

TI.IOI  S.  a \ew  Itooke  ot  Ironworke.  folio. 
FOItOSMX'S  B.ivre  de  Serrurerie.  f llo. 

KO'HiS  on  FI  RMTI  ItE.  ltv  H^PPIEWIIITE, 
IVf  Ji  and  .11 A V II EW,  « HIPPE.VOAI.E.  and 


i try  Seats. 


KIP'S  Views  or  I'o 
Coloured  Views  of  Seats  in  England 
France  by  ICIOAFO,  HAVE  I,  I,,  and  others. 

All  inquiries  promptly  answer,- 1. 

B.  T.  BATSF0RD,  94,  HICN  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


TD  BOOKBUYBRS  and  Librarians  of  Free 

Libra-ier.-The  JUNE  CATALOGUE  rf  valuabl s Rccoud-hsnd 
Works  and  N-w  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  i.  now 
r'^dv.  and  will  be  tent  post  fr-e  upon  appllcition  to  W.  n.  SMITH 
A SON,  Library  Department.  186,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


The  royal  institute  of  public 

HEALTH. 

.aTnc.vANN,UAL,CONGRE39  wil1  be  b»ld  in  EXETER  from 
the  20th  to  the  26'h  August  next. 

The  Houorery  Recrstaries  will  be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  -ornmu- 
mention  addressed  fo  them  at  the  Guildhall.  Exeter,  respecting 
pare  a to  h,  read,  entries  fur  the  Exhibition,  or  other  matters 
re  atmgto  the  Congress. 


CURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

K-S  nations. 

COMPLETE  COUR8K8  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examlna- 
tlous  are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  bv 
Mr.  EIOHAKH  PARRY.  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C  R.  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  nine  mmitliV  cours»,  commences  on  JUNE  5th. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Parry’s  system  of  preparing  c indidates  for  these 
professioua!  Examinations  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in 
™ fi  °f  th®  ®leJen  yeara  duriu8  whl<-'h  he  hss  been  preparing 
pupils  his  successes  have  been  continually  increasing.  During  the 
I ist  etget  years,  out  of  a total  of  forty-nine  prizss  that  have  been 
“ m Tw  F.U  I b.a  v e.  'iren  obtain.,,d  bY  Mr.  Parry’s  pupil, 


Mon,  namely -The  Institution  Prizs,  the  RpeeUrPrizs,  the  Besdel 

Jiij  ‘t'J  “■  'll'.  P™ya  °'"d  M'«".  a,  PenfoM  Bll? 

Medal,  and  the  C'»*'er  Prize.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sn 


cessful  list  were  Mr.  Parry's  pupbo. 
r^rJ)aYtic"lar’  of  the  Courses  of  Woik.  or  for  any  advice  with 
TnJhJ<  ^^am.ia£'l0IU,^.  apply  10  Mr-  RICHARD  PARRY 
No.  82.  Vlctcria-atrcet.  g-»t.mlnVw.  TeleDhone.  R80  Westminster. 


QAJSTTARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

«*««« 


fNBTIT^R^r,^?  iTYi:Y  8C™fCB  EXAMS.  SANITARY 
for  thZ7Tanrt  Coaraea  °’  ^ -'[•ruction  by  correspondence 

lor  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  8anitary  Exoert  holding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani 
^r7HI°^tltate  : lat  Class  Honours  Medallist  Id  Hygiene.  Ac.  Several" 

*”•  “ 0.8.1.  38.  Tic- 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  & 


LITHOGRAPHED  OORRBOTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRICES. 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 


A.LL3D-A-Y,  Litveithiid. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 


^PHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 
* Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author I. 

C'Alt l*EX TRY  AND  .IOIVF.KV : A Text-Book  for 
Architects,  Engineers.  Surveyors,  «u«l 


o/-  nct  Craftsmen!  ty‘ ’ baYiste r " f Y fl'etc h er! 
A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  Stc.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  Ac. 


S AXIT  ARY  FITTINGS  ANI>  PLUMBING.  By 

K/_  , G.  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.S.I.  Ac. 

,f  / net  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  he  geueral 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
aud  also  to  describe  aud  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By 

t\l  ARTHUR!'.  WALMISLEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond. 

Hon.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  140  Illustrations. 

A useful  book  for  a Studeut,  containing  not  only  the  usual  instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author'B  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
mentary surveying. 


STRESSES  AND  STR  AINS  ; Their  Faleulalion 


FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  95  IUustni 
A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R.I.  B.  A.  and  arranged  and  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Book 

R / for  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  arid  Science 

‘ Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.I.M.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
in  a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
iron  aud  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


Second  Edition.  Jicuitcd  and  c- 


i by  the  A uthors. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or,  Sanitary 
net  Science  as  Applied  to  Buildings. 

w/  A 'Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers 


Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sauitary  Inspectors,  and  Students.  By 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER.  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  aud  complete  text-book,  treatiug  the  subject  In  all  it 
branches,  and  inteuded  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  or  any  ex- 
amination in  Sanit:ir.v  Science 


ROADS:  Their  Construction  and  Maintenance, 

5 /-  net  with  Speciai.Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLAN 


GREENWELL,  AM.I.C.E.  F.G.3.  Ac.  and  J.  V. 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

.Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  kiuds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  can 
become  at.  efficient  road  engineer  or  survoyor  unless  he  understands 
the  nature  aud  properties  of  the  material  at  hiB  disposal. 


FIELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  By 

K/  ARTHUR T.WALMI8LEY,  M.I.C.E. F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lona  i 

0/-nec  Hon.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Studeut  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  their 
application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


2nd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 
‘-£ and  How  to  Write  Them,  a Manual  for 
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Open  Spaces,  Footpaths,  and  Rights  of 
Way, 

ANY  books  on  legal 
subjects  scarcely 
derive  weight 
from  theirauthors, 
but  Sir  Robert 
Hunter’s  work  on 
Open  Spaces, 
Footpaths,  and 
Rights  of  Way,* 
is  unquestionably  more  authoritative  in  con- 
sequence cf  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  writer  in  regard  to  common  lands 
and  rights  of  way,  for  Sir  Robert  Hunter 
has  been  personally  and  professionally 
.engaged  for  many  years  past  in  the 
modern  development  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  open  spaces.  The  second  edition  of  this 
work  accentuates  more  than  ever  the  re- 
markable historical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  from  a mere  private  use  of  common 
lands,  arising  from  rural  and  agricultural 
necessities  dating  from  a period  anterior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  there  has  developed 
what  may  be  considered  a principle, 
that  of  the  enjoyment  of  commons  by 
the  general  public,  not  in  respect  of 
any  private  ownership  of  property,  but 
because  modern  social  development  and  the 
increase  of  towns  has  necessitated  the  use 
of  open  spaces  for  the  people.  It  would  be 
to  go  too  far  back  to  recur  now  to  the  period 
of  strife  and  conquest  about  the  year  1870, 
which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
that  the  commons  were  to  be  used  for 
popular  enjoyment ; a use,  as  we  have  said, 
springing  out  of  a mediaeval  personal  use  by 
those  who  are  legally  called  commoners. 
That  period  of  contest  was  followed  by  one  of 
legislation  which  is  now  continuing,  and 
which  is  likely  to  go  on  for  many  years. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  Metropolitan 
Commons  Act  of  1866,  and  the  Commons 


* “ The  Preservation  of  Open  Spaces  and  of  Footpaths 
and  Other  Eights  of  Way.”  By  Sir  Robert  Hunter, 
M.A.,  J.P.,  Solicitor  to  the  Post  Office.  Second  Edition. 
London  : Eyre  & Spottiswoode.  1902. 
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Act  of  1876,  which  applied  to  commons 
other  than  those  in  or  near  London  ; and 
there  has  now  followed,  as  the  last  and  most 
recent  of  these  statutes,  the  Commons  Act 
of  1899,  which  for  the  first  time  enabled  a 
common  to  be  regulated  by  a scheme  (con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  without 
recourse  to  Parliament.  By  making  the 
District  Council  the  managing  body,  the  Act 
also  indicates  what  may  perhaps  be 
reasonably  hoped  for  as  the  final  out- 
come of  the  long  struggle  for  com- 
mon lands,  namely  their  protection,  in 
ordinary  cases,  by  the  Local  Authority.  A 
chapter  upon  this  Act,  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention,  applies  only  to  rural 
commons  or  rather  commons  not  affected 
by  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  of  1866, 
is  probably  that  which  is  deserving  of  most 
attention  in  the  new  edition  of  Sir  Robert 
Hunter’s  book.  "Its  object,’’  he  says,  "is 
to  enable  a common  to  be  placed  under  local 
management  without  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
commoners.  In  some  respects,  as  we  shall 
see,  its  procedure  is  more  prompt  and 
direct  than  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mons Acts,  and  it  places  the  initiative  in 
the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a veto  on  regulation  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  or  other  owner  of  the 
soil  of  the  common,  and  to  persons  repre- 
senting one-third  in  value  of  such  interests 
in  the  common  as  are  appointed  by  the 
scheme — a veto  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  metropolitan  commons.’’ 

The  statutory  provisions  contained  in  this 
Act  are  as  follows  : — 

“1.  That  free  access  is  to  be  secured  to 
any  particular  points  of  view. 

2.  That  particular  trees  or  objects  of  his- 
torical interest  are  to  be  preserved. 

3.  That  there  is  to  be  reserved,  where  a 
recreation-ground  is  not  set  out,  a privilege 
of  playing  games  and  of  enjoying  other 
species  of  recreation  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  parts  of  the 
common  as  may  be  thought  suitable,  care 
being  taken  to  cause  the  least  possible 
injury  to  persons  interested  in  the  common. 
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4.  That  carriage  roads,  bridle-paths,  and 
footpaths  on  the  common  are  to  be  set  out 
in  such  directions  as  may  appear  most  com- 
modious. 

5.  That  any  other  specified  thing  is  to  be 
done  which  may  be  thought  equitable  and 
expedient,  regard  being  had  to  the  benefit 
of  the  neighbourhood.” 

The  scheme  commences  by  declaring  that 
the  common  in  question,  as  delineated  on  a 
plan,  shall  be  regulated  and  managed  by 
the  District  Council  (ch.  i).  After  a formal 
clause  relating  to  the  employment  of  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  Council  in  re- 
lation to  the  common  (ch.  2),  the  scheme 
provides  for  the  execution  of  works  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  common, 
" so  far  only  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commons  Act,  1899,”  and 
authorises  the  Council : — 

" To  repair  footpaths  ; 

To  preserve  the  turf,  shrubs,  trees,  plants, 
and  grass,  and  for  that  purpose  for  short 
periods  to  inclose  by  fences  such  portions  as 
may  require  rest  to  revive  the  same  ; 

To  plant  trees  and  shrubs  for  shelter  and 
ornament ; 

To  place  seats  on  the  common  ; 

To  light  the  common  ; 

And  otherwise  to  make  it  more  pleasant 
as  a place  of  exercise  and  recreation.” 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  extracts  that 
the  management  of  a common  regulated  by 
a scheme  under  the  Act  of  1899  is  vested  in 
a District  Council.  That  body  may,  how- 
ever, delegate  the  management  of  a common 
to  a Parish  Council,  or  possibly  to  a joint  com- 
mittee of  two  councils  where  a common  is 
within  two  separate  parishes.  In  many  res- 
pects a Parish  Council,  being  a more  purely 
local  body  than  a District  Council,  is  the 
best  fitted  to  manage  a common,  since  it  lies 
under  its  immediate  and  constant  super- 
vision. But  whether  managed  by  a District 
or  a Parish  Council,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  scarcely  a common  within  the 
home  counties  which  would  not  be  better 
placed  under  a scheme,  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  regulate  a common 
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does  not  mean  to  take  away  its  open  air  and 
rural  character.  To  place  seats  on  it,  to  pre- 
vent encroachments,  to  keep  the  pathway 
passable,  and  to  plant  trees,  tends  to  make 
a common  more  beneficial  to  the  public. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a forest  did  not 
necessarily  imply  merely  a woodland  district, 
and  the  popular  idea  that  a common  is  an 
open  space  without  trees  is  equally  erro- 
neous, for  some  commons  are  treeless 
simply  because  there  has  been  no  proper 
body  to  protect  trees  and  underwood. 
Sooner  or  later  every  common  must  be 
placed  under  a public  body ; this  is  a natural 
and  necessary  sequel  to  the  carrying  out  in 
practice  of  the  now  admitted  principle  that 
the  English  commons  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  general.  A common  is  really 
in  a kind  of  transitional  state  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  not  thus  regulated ; it  is 
passing  out  of  the  position  of  a stretch  of 
land,  the  soil  oi  which  belongs  to  a private 
owner,  and  the  beneficial  use  of  which  is 
enjoyed  by  a few  persons,  into  the  state  of 
public  land. 


It  is  impossible  in  a reasonable  space  t 
do  more  than  note  some  few  points  whin 
suggest  themselves  on  an  inspection  of  thi 
new  edition  ot  Sir  Robert  Hunter's  inte 
resting  and  valuable  book.  There  is  on 
matter,  however,  that  is  so  important  at  th 
present  day  that  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  o 


—namely,  the  right  of  way  along  sea  cliffs. 
There  is  not,  as  a matter  of  course,  any 
right  of  way  along  the  edge  of  a cliff,  and 
every  one  will  recall  instances  in  which 
private  inclosures  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
cliff  edge.  There  is,  however,  very  com- 
monly a walk  used  by  the  coastguard  ; and 
where  this  is  clearly  defined,  leads  from 
point  to  point,  and  is  freely  used  by  the 
public,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  walk  is 
a public  footpath.  The  erection  of  stiles 
and  gates  across  the  path,  where  it  passes 
through  walls  or  hedges,  is  strong  evidence 
of  public  right. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law,  it  is  ob- 
viously of  the  greatest  importance  that  local 
bodies  who  have  authority  near  the  coast 
should  safe-guard  very  carefully  the  right  of 
way  along  sea  cliffs,  otherwise  rights  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  public  may  be 
permanently  lost.  And  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  when  a portion  of  a cliff 
falls  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the 
pathway  disappears,  the  right  of  way  also 
lapses,  unless  it  is  possible  to  form  a perma- 
nent and  passable  road  over  the  debris  along 
the  same  line  of  the  old  track.  So  that 
where  the  public  right  of  way  is  lost  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  an  arrangement  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  with  the  landowner  to 
grant  a fresh  right  of  way  along  a new  coast 
line  between  the  broken  points. 


By  H.  Walter  Lonsdale. 

N the  notice  of  “ Some  Books  on. 
Perspective,”  published  in  your 
issue  of  April  19,  reference  was 
made  to  the  irksomeness  and 
imperfect  accuracy  of  the  method  of  tracing, 
the  curve  of  the  ellipse  representing  a circle, 
in  perspective  by  the  usual  process  of  find- 
ing a number  of  points  and  then  through- 
these  drawing  the  curve  by  hand.  Though, 
several  methods  are  known  by  which  the 
ellipse  can  be  drawn  with  geometrical 
exactitude,  no  mention  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  made  in  any 
treatise  on  perspective  published  in  England. 
The  diagrams  which  I enclose,  adapted 
from  the  processes  given  by  Professor 
Chom6,  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  de  Belgique, 
in  his  “ Cours  de  G6om6trie  Descriptive,’ 
and  by  Professor  Ware,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  in  his  valuable 
“Modern  Perspective,”  will,  therefore,  L 
venture  to  think,  be  of  interest  to  students,, 
and  of  practical  value  to  draughtsmen  in 
tracing  elliptical  curves,  especially  those  of 
large  size.  The  object  of  the  construction' 
is  in  each  case  to  determine  the  foci  of  the. 
ellipse  ; these  once  found,  the  curve  can  be 
traced  mechanically  by  the  well-known, 
means  of  two  pins  and  a piece  of  thread. 

In  fig.  1,  W X Y Z is  the  perspective  of 
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the  square  in  which  the  ellipse  is  to  be 
(inscribed.  It  lies  in  a horizontal  plane,  and 
has  two  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  picture- 
i plane,  and  two,  therefore,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  its  centre  being  on  a line  directly  oppo- 
site the  spectator. 

On  A Z erect  a portion  of  the  vertical 
1 elevation  of  the  circle  A G1  and  of  its  cir- 
cumscribed square  A Z D1. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  perspective 
| square  draw  A B perpendicular  to  W Z. 
A B is  a diameter  of  the  ellipse  and  its  minor 
t axis.  Bisect  A B in  CE,  the  centre  of  the 
ellipse.  Through  CE  draw  a parallel  to 
W Z,  cutting  Z Y in  D.  CE  D is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  major  axis,  of  which  the  length 
has  to  be  found. 

On  a perpendicular  to  the  horizon  HL, 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  vision  CV,  make 
CV  E equal  to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from 
the  picture.  CV  E being  the  vanishing  line 
of  vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  pic- 
ture, E is  the  vanishing  point  of  lines  in  such 


planes  at  45  deg.  to  the  horizontal  plane,  and, 
therefore,  the  point  from  which  any  point 
on  the  vertical  elevation  may  be  projected  to 
its  corresponding  point  on  the  horizontal 
plane  and  vice  versa. 

Project  D to  D1  on  the  elevation  ; from  D1 
draw  a parallel  to  D CE,  cutting  the  circle  in 
G1.  D1  Gl  is  a portion  of  the  line  D CE  pro- 
jected to  the  elevation.  Find  the  point  on 
D CE  corresponding  to  Gl  by  a line  from  G1 
to  E cutting  D CE  in  G.  G is  a point  oi  the 
ellipse  and  one  end  of  the  major  axis. 

From  either  end  of  the  minor  axis,  say  A, 
as  centre,  with  radius=CE,  G,  draw  an  arc  j 
cutting  the  major  axis  in  the  foci  F,  F'. 

Insert  a pin  at  each  of  the  foci.  Make  a 
small  loop  at  the  end  of  a piece  of  thread  ; 
pass  the  loop  over  one  of  the  pins  and  wind 
the  thread  round  the  other,  keeping  it  j 
stretched  by  the  point  of  the  pencil  placed 
at  any  point  of  the  curve,  say  B.  The  move-  ^ 
ment  of  the  pencil  kept  pressed  against  the  ; 
thread  will  describe  the  ellipse 


The  process  for  an  ellipse  in  a vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  picture  and  having 
its  centre  on  the  horizon,  is  precisely  similar 
(fig.  2).  The  point  of  projection,  correspond- 
ing to  E in  fig.  1 , is  now  PD,  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  picture  set  off  on  HL  from  CV. 

Fig.  3 shows  the  construction  required 
when  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  is  not  on  a 
line  opposite  the  eye.  Draw  A B,  the  per- 
spective of  a horizontal  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  square  W X Y Z.  Bisect 
A B to  find  CE,  and  draw  the  vertical 
CE  D. 

Erect  on  A Z a portion  of  the  elevational 
square  and  circle,  and,  by  means  of  PD, 
find  point  G as  before. 

Now  A B is  not  the  minor  axis,  nor  is 
CE  G the  semi-major  axis  ; they  are  dia- 
meters of  the  ellipse.  The  tangent  A Z at 
the  extremity  of  A B being  parallel  to  CE  G 
CE  A and  CE  G are  conjugate  semi- 
diameters, by  means  of  which  the  axis  and 
foci  can  be  determined 
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Several  methods  for  doing  this  are  to  be 
found  in  treatises  on  conic  sections  ; the  one 
here  adopted  is  the  simplest,  and  is  based 
on  the  relations  between  the  ordinates  of 
the  ellipse  and  of  its  circumscribed  circle. 
From  CE  draw  CE  H perpendicular  and 
equal  to  CE  G.  Join  H B and  bisect  it  in  I. 
Make  I K and  I L,  on  H B produced,  equal 
to  the  distance  ICE.  L CE  is  the  direction 
of  the  major,  K CE  that  of  the  minor  axis. 
K B is  the  half-length  of  the  major,  K H 
that  of  the  minor  axis. 

Find  the  foci  and  complete  the  ellipse  as 
before. 

Fig.  4 is  an  adaptation  (for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  with  the  foregoing  constructions) 
of  the  interesting  method  of  Professor  Ware. 
W X Y Z is  the  perspective  of  a square 
lying  in  a plane  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
picture,  and  having  its  centre  (as  in  fig.  3) 
above  the  horizon.  Draw  A B and  on  it  find 
CE  as  before.  From  A draw  A CC  parallel 
to  HL,  making  it  = A W.  CC  is  the  centre 
of  the  elevational  circle,  which  draw  with 
radius  CC  A. 

The  point  of  projection  in  this  case,  where 
the  plane  of  the  ellipse  is  not  perpendicular 
to  the  picture,  is  not  PD,  as  in  figs.  2 and  3, 
but  the  measuring  point,  MP.  This  is  found 
by  setting  off  on  the  horizon,  from  the 
vanishing  point  ot  horizontal  lines  in  the 
vertical  plane,  the  distance  between  this 
vanishing  point  and  the  eye,  that  is,  making 
VP  MP  = VP  E. 

By  means  of  MP,  project  CE  to  its  cor- 
responding point  CE' on  the  elevation.  Join 
CE  CE1,  and  bisect  it  in  D,  whence  draw  a 
line  perpendicular  to  CE  CE1,  cutting  W Z 
in  G.  From  G as  centre,  with  radius  G CE 
(or^G  CE1),  draw  an  arc,  cutting  W Z in  H 
and  I.  H CE  is  the  direction  of  the  minor, 

I CE  that  of  the  major  axis. 

From  H and  I draw  through  CE1  to  cut 
the  circle  respectively  in  J and  K,  L and  M. 
Lines  from  J and  K to  MP  will  give  the 
length  N O of  the  minor  axis,  from  L and 
M the  length  P Q of  the  major  axis.  From 
these  find  the  foci  as  before. 

As  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  form  right  angles 
at  CE  (being  the  only  conjugate  diameters 
that  do  so),  and  their  projections  on  the  eleva- 
tion also  right  angles  at  CE1,  the  object  of  the 
construction  is  to  find,  on  a line  common  to 
the  two  curves,  the  diameter  of  a semi- 
circle that  will  pass  through  CE  and  CE1. 
Lines  drawn  from  these  two  points  to  the 
extremities  of  the  diameter  would  therefore 
respectively  contain  right  angles,  one  of 
which  would  be  the  projection  of  the  other. 
W Z is  such  a line,  being  the  tangent 
common  to  the  circle  and  the  ellipse.  CE 
CE1  being  a chord  of  the  required  semi- 
circle, a perpendicular  from  its  centre  cuts 
the  tangent  in  a point  G which  is  the  centre 
of  the  semi-circle.  The  points  J K L M of 
the  elevational  circle,  projected  back  to 
corresponding  points  of  the  ellipse,  give  the 
lengths  of  the  axes. 

When  the  sides  of  the  square  containing 
the  circle  to  be  put  into  perspective  lie  in 
obliquely  to  the  picture,  as  in  W X Y Z of 
fig.  5,  the  simpler  method  in  practice  is  to 
revolve  the  square  on  plan,  so  that  its 
opposite  sides  are  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  picture,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  to  put  this  into  per- 
spective by  the  process  already  described. 
The  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  ellipse 
is  more  complex. 

When  ellipses  lie  in  inclined  or  oblique 


planes,  the  procedure  does  not  vary ; the 
point  of  projection,  E,  PD,  or  MP,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  then  represented  by  the 
corresponding  point  proper  to  the  position 
of  the  plane  in  use. 

The  perspective  of  an  ellipse  being  also 
an  ellipse,  the  process  is  the  same  as  for 
a circle,  the  onty  difference  being  that  the 
elevational  ellipse  is  contained  by  a rectangle 
instead  of  by  a square. 

1 < 

TEMPORARY  TIMBER  STRUCTURES. 

By  W.  H.  Thorpe,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

HE  large  use  just  now  being  made 
of  timber  in  temporary  structures, 
about  London  more  particularly, 
renders  it  opportune  to  consider 
the  principles  to  be  observed  in  design  or 
in  survey.  The  same  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  permanent  structures  will  render 
the  matter  of  more  general  interest. 

A characteristic  feature  in  connexion  with 
which  there  may  be  occasioned  doubt,  is  the 
sloping  beam  and  its  immediate  supports. 
First  let  us  deal  with  such  a beam  having 
rigid  supports  and  vertical  reactions.  The 
bending  moment  at  any  point  will  be  as  for 
a beam  of  span  equal  to  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  supports,  with  the 
loads  projected  .vertically  upon  it;  the 
stresses  will  be  as  for  the  actual  section  of 
the  beam,  corresponding  to  those  moments. 
But  a sloping  beam  has  not  of  necessity  rigid 
supports  and  vertical  reactions  ; though  it  is 
to  be  observed  that,  whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
the  bending  moments  and  stresses  due  to 
them  remain  unaltered,  with,  however,  an 
additional  force  acting  through  the  length  of 
the  beam  ; these  end-on  forces  will  for  ordi- 
nary cases  be  unimportant,  and  are  not 
further  regarded  as  affecting  the  strength  of 
the  sloping  beam  itself,  which  thus  remains 
a simple  matter  readily  determinable.  But 
the  question  of  the  effect  on  the  supports  of 
reactions  vertical  or  otherwise,  is  less  simple, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  prin- 
cipal cases  it  will  be  desirable  to  enumerate 
them,  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  list 
is  complete,  as  the  varieties  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  ingenious  carpenter  are 
probably  past  numbering. 

1.  Bearings  having  the  slope  of  the  beam. 

2.  Bearings  of  which  the  upper  has  a ver- 
tical butt  only. 

3.  Bearings  horizontal  and  rigid. 

4.  Bearings  horizontal,  of  which  one  is  on 
a flexible  beam. 

5.  Bearings  horizontal,  of  which  both  are 
on  flexible  beams. 

1.  Bearings  having  the  slope  of  the  beam 
—Here  it  is  obvious  the  tendency  is  for  the 
beam  to  slide  upon  its  supports.  This 
tendency  may  be  arrested  by  friction  only, 
in  which  case  the  angle  ot  slope  must  be 
moderate,  say,  not  exceeding  15  deg.;  but 
an  effect  of  this  resistance  to  sliding,  by 
friction  or  by  other  special  means,  brings 
this  case  into  one  or  other  of  those  remain- 
ing, so  far  as  the  character  of  the  reactions 
is  concerned,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

2 . Bearings  of  which  the  upper  has  a 
vertical  butt  only, — In  this  there  is  no 
bearing  properly  so-called  at  the  upper  end  ; 
the  tendency  to  slide  down  must  therefore 
be  resisted  by  the  butting  of  the  lower  end, 
as  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  but 
frictional  resistance  to  prevent  collapse  ; it  is 
a case  seldom  seen,  though  not  without 
examples. 

For  angles  commonly  adopted,  say 


between  20  deg.  and  40  deg.,  the  horizontal 
thrust  is  very  considerable  relative  to  the 
load  supported,  and  will  be  equal  to  the 
moments  of  the  vertical  loads  round  the 
lower  support,  divided  by  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  supports.  At  flat 
angles  the  thrust  along  the  beam  itself  may 
become  of  importance  ; the  capacity  of  any 
member  receiving  the  thrust  of  either  end 
has  also  to  be  considered. 

3.  Bearings  horizontal  and  rigid. — This 
practically  is  the  case  which  has  already 
been  considered  in  the  opening  paragraphs. 

4.  Bearings  horizontal , of  which  one  is  on 
a flexible  beam. — Suppose  the  lower  end  01 
a sloping  beam  to  butt  upon  a rigid  support, 
the  upper  end  being  carried  by  a horizontal 
beam  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  ver- 
tical deflection  of  the  supporting  beam  must 
be  accompanied  by  a horizontal  displace- 
ment, since  the  lower  end  being  on  a fixed 
support  and  incapable  of  vertical  or  horizontal 
movement,  the  slight  change  of  angle  due 
to  lowering  of  the  upper  end  involves  a 
horizontal  movement  of  that  end ; a conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  stresses  in  the 
supporting  beam  are  not  those  due  to 
vertical  loading  simply,  but  are  as  for  a force 
applied  out  of  the  vertical,  and  corresponding 
to  the  reaction  of  the  sloping  beam.  It  is 
assumed,  as  will  be  apparent,  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  sloping  beam  cannot  slide  upon 
that  supporting  it,  being  restrained  either  by 
friction,  or  as  would  commonly  be  the  case, 
by  the  method  of  construction  ; the  ends  of 
the  supporting  beam  are  also  considered  as 
not  free  to  move.  The  diagram,  fig.  1, 
will  illustrate  the  matter. 

The  amount  of  the  horizontal  resistance 
offered  by  the  supporting  beam  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  relation  of  breadth  to 
depth.  The  less  the  breadth  relative  to  the 
depth,  the  smaller  will  be  this  resistance  ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  take  first  the  simpler 
case  of  a square  supporting  beam,  in  which 
equal  movements  horizontally  and  vertically 
would  be  accompanied  by  equal  develop- 
ments of  stress. 

It  is  apparent,  on  consulting  fig.  1,  that  for 
small  movements  such  as  we  are  dealing 
with,  the  horizontal  displacement  of  A is  to 
the  vertical  displacement  as  the  base  of  the 
triangle  ABC  is  to  the  perpendicular,  and 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  square  support- 
ing beam  will  be  horizontally  and  vertically 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  resultant  opposition 
being  in  the  direction  B A,  i.e.,  normal  to  the 
sloping  beam.  The  value  of  this  reaction 
will  be  that  due  to  moments  of  the  vertical 
loads  round  the  fixed  support,  divided  by 
the  sloping  span,  or  if  R = the  vertical  re- 
action as  for  a beam  on  level  bearings  ot 
span  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  between 
supports,  the  inclined  reaction  R,  for  the 
end  we  are  dealing  with  will  be  : — 

R x cos  9. 

It  is  convenient  in  determining  the  effect 
on  the  supporting  beam  to  estimate  the 
stresses  as  for  the  two  components  (hori- 
zontal and  vertical)  of  this  force  and  com- 
pound the  results,  in  preference  to  dealing 
with  the  single  force,  as  this  would 
necessitate  ascertaining  the  modulus  of 
strength  for  the  section  of  the  supporting 
beam  for  positions  of  the  neutral  axis 
varying  with  the  angle  of  inclination ; 
whereas  by  dealing  with  the  component 
forces  we  need  only  to  know  the  values  of 
the  modulus  with  the  neutral  axis  parallel 
to  either  side. 
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The  vertical  component  of  the  inclined 
eaction  R!  will  be  : — 

Ri  cos  0 or  R cos -0 

iiid  the  horizontal  component — 

R.  sin  0 or  R (cos  0 x sin  0). 

With  these  forces  determined,  extreme 
ibre  stresses  in  the  beam  may  be  estimated 
ind  compounded.  Or,  more  simply,  the 
‘xtreme  fibre  stress  may  be  taken  as  equal 
0 that  induced  by  a vertical  load  equivalent 
o — 

R {cos2  0 + (cos  0 x sin  0)}. 

The  lower  end  of  the  sloping  beam  which 
s not  free  to  move  has  the  same  horizontal 
reaction  as  the  upper  end,  but  a vertical 
•eaction  equal  to  the  difference  between  that 
ilready  found  (R  cos.2  0)  for  the  upper  end 
rod  the  total  load.  The  resultant  reaction 
[inclined)  may  be  serious  in  amount,  and 
need  special  consideration,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  bearing. 

If  the  condition  as  to  the  bearings  be  now 
reversed,  the  upper  support  being  rigid  and 
the  lower  upon  a flexible  beam,  the  re- 
actions are  in  amount  the  same  as  before  for 
the  fixed  and  movable  ends.  But  whereas  in 
the  case  already  dealt  with  in  detail  the  re- 
actions incline  towards  a point  above  the 
beam  (over  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  loads), 
in  the  case  under  consideration  the  reactions 
incline  away  from  a similar  point  below  the 
beam  (under  the  centre  of  gravity). 

With  a supporting  beam  having  sides  un- 
equal, the  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments are,  as  before,  simply  dependent  upon 
the  slope  of  the  beam,  but  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  unequal-sided  beam  (of  hori- 
zontal dimension  b,  and  vertical  dimension  d ), 
will  be  horizontally  and  vertically  as 

- -x  BC  is  to  AC,  and  the  angle  the  in- 

d- 

clined  reaction  makes  to  the  vertical,  will  be 

that  which  has  the  tan  = tan  0,  which 

d- 

call  angle  tp;  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  angles,  6 and  (p,  call  angle  3.  The 
value  of  this  inclined  reaction  will  be  that 
due  to  moments  of  the  vertical  loads  round 
the  fixed  support  divided  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  between  this  support  and  the 


line  of  the  reaction  ; which  distance  will  be 
to  the  horizontal  span  as  : — 

sec  0 x cos  6 is  to  r. 
and  the  inclined  reaction  will  be,  using  R 
with  the  same  significance  as  before  : — 


R x 


y x cos  0 
The  vertical  component  will  be  : — 

R x 23 

0 X COS  0 
and  the  horizontal  component 
sin  <t> 

^ tCw  0 t Cos  O' 

As  before,  the  extreme  fibre  stress  induced 
may  be  taken  as  equal  to  that  produced  by 
a vertical  load,  equal  to  : — 

/ cos  <b  sin  0 x d \ 

R\scLflX  CuS  0 ' SCO  « X COS  -5x6  / 

In  the  diagram  fig.  3 are  shown  results 
for  three  sections  of  beams  at  different 
angles,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
quantities  by  which  the  vertical  reaction  R 
(as  for  a horizontal  beam)  should  be  multi- 
plied to  give  a vertical  load  capable  ol 
producing  the  same  extreme  fibre  stress  in 
the  supporting  beam,  as  with  the  actual 
inclined  reaction,  are  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  unity,  and  may  be  much 
less.  This  moderate  excess  may  very 
properly  be  covered  in  timber  work  by  a 
suitable  factor  of  safety,  but  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  the 
smaller  values  in  considering  the  strength  ol 
the  supporting  beam,  unless  the  fixed 
support  could  be  relied  upon  to  justify  its 
name.  If  this  support  is  rigid  in  its  nature, 
its  capacity  to  provide  the  reaction  as  a 
question  of  strength  or  stability  is  important, 
as  the  amount  may  in  quite  practicable  cases 
be  easily  three  times  as  great  as  for  a 
simple  vertical  reaction  only. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in 
preference  to  using  all  the  formulae  given  it 
[s  much  simpler,  after  ascertaining  the 
direction  of  one  inclined  reaction,  defined 
by  angle  f,  to  determine  its  amount,  and  the 

remaining  forces  graphically. 

5.  Bearings  of  which  both  are  on  flexible 
beams.— If  both  supporting  beams  are  of 
such  strength  as  to  deflect  equally  under 
load  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  sloping  beam,  no 


spreading  of  the  bearings,  and  as  a conse- 
quence no  horizontal  reactions. 

If  the  supporting  beams  do  not  deflect 
equally,  due  either  to  difference  of  spans,  of 
sections,  or  to  irregular  loading  of  the 
sloping  beam  ; there  will  be  effects  similar 
in  kind  to  those  already  dealt  with. 

With  respect  to  the  uprights  of  timber 
structures,  the  tendency  generally  is  to  make 
these  of  ample  size  for  solid  timber,  but 
as  it  is  common  to  use  joist  cantlings  bolted 
together  to  make  posts,  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  the  ultimate  resistance  of  these,  if  long 
(say  20  dias.),  is  probably  little  greater  than 
one-half  that  of  the  solid  post  if  with  no 
joints  ; if  with  occasional  joints  not  specially 
fished,  then  little  better  than  one-fourth  of 
the  solid  post,  if  of  three  thicknesses  only ; 
or  perhaps  one-third  for  four  thicknesses, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  bolts  are  not 
as  a rule  very  freely  used.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  with  such  posts  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  of  staying  and  bracing. 

With  regard  to  bracing  generally,  it  is 
suggested  that  this  may  be  somewhat  decep- 
tive in  appearance.  If  well  bolted  at  the 
ends,  or  properly  butted,  and  in  that  case 
expected  only  to  act  as  strut  members,  there 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  no  occasion 
for  uneasiness  ; it  is,  however,  possible  to 
use  a good  deal  of  timber  in  bracings  which 
in  reality  are  very  inefficient  for  want  of 
these  precautions  ; and  liable,  under  forces 
which  should  bring  them  into  use,  to  slip 
and  slide  at  their  ends,  offering  but  little 
real  resistance  to  distortion  of  the  structure. 
Where  bracings  with  butted  ends  are  used, 
the  structure  may  (particularly  if  high) 
prudently  be  watched  as  the  full  load  comes 
upon  it,  accompanied  by  a not  improbable 
settlement,  in  order  that  any  slacking  of  the 
butted  eDds  maybe  made  good  with  hard 
wood  wedges.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
note  such  an  obvious  precaution  as  taking 
care  to  ensure  a liberal  strength  in  all 
places  where  beams  or  posts  are  notched  or 
otherwise  weakened. 


MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS,  SUNDERLAND -The 
Sunderland  Rural  District  Counc.l  have  instructed 
Mr  Harry  W.  Taylor,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Birmingham,  to  prepare  a scheme  of 
main  drainage  for  the  parishes  of  Ford  and  Bishop - 
wearmouth. 
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NOTES. 

The  terrible  loss  of  life  at 
Th?nFQuMnire  the  General  Electric  Co.’s 
Victoria-street.  0fgces  0n  Monday  last  tends 
to  show  that  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  administration  of  our 
preventive  regulations,  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  our  fire-brigade.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  upper  floors  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.’s  offices  would  rank 
premises  under  the  Factory  Act ; but  whether 
they  are  classed  as  such  or  not,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  Building  Act  should 
compel  owners  who  change  the  purpose 
of  their  buildings  from  an  ordinary 
office  or  an  ordinary  warehouse  into 
that  of  a factory  employing  many  hands 
to  provide  greater  facilities  for  exit.  It  is 
terrible  to  imagine  what  this  identical  fire 
would  have  been  had  it  taken  place  on  a 
winter’s  day  in  the  dark  instead  of  on  a 
bright  afternoon.  Turning  to  the  fire- 
brigade  aspect  of  this  [catastrophe,  we  find 
that,  although  the  Building  Act  require- 
ments as  to  height  were  based  to  a con 
siderable  extent  on  Sir  Eyre  Shaw’s 
wish  that  every  floor  should  be  accessible 
with  an  So-ft.  fire-escape,  the  fire-escape  at 
Watling-street,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
high  property,  seems  to  have  been  only 
about  60  ft.,  if  as  much  as  that,  with  the 
result  that  it  did  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
windows  of  the  floor  on  which  the 
work  of  the  factory  was  being  done. 
In  this  age  of  committees  and  of  divided 
responsibility  it  is  difficult  to  allocate  the 
responsibility  to  any  given  individual,  but 
the  common-sense  view  is  that  the  chief 
officer  of  a fire-brigade  who  allows  a small 
fire-escape  to  be  placed  at  Watling-street  in 
the  centre  of  high  property  must  either  be 
misinformed  of  the  requirements  of  the 
district  he  has  to  protect,  or  have  quite  mis 
understood  the  grave  position  in  which  he 
stands  in  the  case  of  loss  of  life  due  to 
negligence.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  in 
city  like  ours  there  should  be  loss  of  life  in  a 
building  situated  a few  hundred  yards  from  „ 
fire-station,  no  matter  what  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  construction 
arrangement  of  exits  ; for  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  main  objects  in  equipping  a fire-brigade 
with  escapes  to  provide  for  cases  of  this 
kind  where  the  natural  exits  are  defective. 


Sir  Ben  ami  THE  Friday  evening  lecture 
Ba'cer'seSure.  Siven  last  week  by  Sir  Benja- 
min Baker  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, on  “ The  Nile  Dams  and  Reservoir,”  was 
attended  by  an  unusually  crowded  audience, 
not  we  fear  so  much  from  an  enlightened 
interest  in  the  subject  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
to  be  present.  The  lecture  was  of  an 
entirely  popular  character— Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  with  all  his  engineering  science,  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  putting  things  in  an 
interesting  way  for  a general  audience— and 
consisted  to  a large  extent  in  brief  explana- 
tions of  the  numerous  fine  photographs  of 
the  work  in  different  stages  which  were 
passed  rapidly  in  review  before  the 
audience.  The  first  diagram  was  a com- 
parative map  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
lower  Egypt,  to  enable  the  audience  to 
realise  the  distances  dealt  with  in  Egypt  by 
comparison  with  those  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  The  illustration  and  description  of 
the  old  barrage  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  were 
of  considerable  interest ; and  the  experi- 


ence of  the  behaviour  of  this  erection 
in  time  of  flood  was  of  considerable  value  in 
showing  what  to  provide  against  in  the  new 
structures.  The  great  new  barrage  at  Asyut 
(or  Assiout)  250  miles  above  Cairo,  com- 
menced in  1898  and  now  nearly  completed, 
is  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  old 
Delta  structure,  only  in  stone  instead  of 
in  brick,  and  is  protected  by  a continuous 
line  of  cast-iron  grooved  and  tongued 
sheet  piling,  extending  23  ft.  below  the 
floor  of  the  masonry,  so  as  to  prevent 
scouring  out  of  the  foundations.  The  illus- 
trations gave  a vivid  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary scale  of  the  work  ; but  we  prefer 
to  leave  further  details  till  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  adequately  describing  and 
illustrating  it  in  a manner  more  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  our  readers 
than  a report  of  a popular  lecture 
could  be.  That  we  heard  the  lecture  at  all 
was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  B.  Baker, 
and  in  no  sense  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  which  graciously  informed  us  at 
the  last  moment  that  in  consequence  of  the 
extra  demand  for  seats,  all  the  usual  Press 
entries  were  stopped — thus  depriving  us,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  admission  to 
the  only  Friday  evening  of  the  session 
which  was  of  special  interest  to  architects, 
in  order  to  find  seats  for  people  who  merely 
wanted  to  stare  at  Royal  visitors — such  is 
the  "loyalty”  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
these  matters. 


Tiie  Tramway  Bill  of  the 
■^Tramway.11  L°nd011  flinty  Council  passed 
its  third  reading  last  week. 
This  is  the  Bill  which  contains  a clause  to 
allow  a tramway  lrom  Waterloo  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  which  will  form  a link 
with  the  tramways  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that 
after  the  question  had  been  debated  on 
the  second  reading,  and  had  been  inves- 
tigated by  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  another  attempt  should 
have  been  made  last  week  to  defeat 
the  scheme.  However,  the  Bill  is  now 

safely  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  will  be  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  all  things  are 
possible.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
this  class  opposition  to  a scheme  which  will 
be  an  immense  public  benefit:.  It  is  a class 
opposition  which  has  really  no  ground,  since 
carriage  people  use  the  Embankment  very 
little,  and  there  will  be  plenty  ol  space  both 
for  carriages  and  tramways. 


We  are  informed  that  at  a 
HHeath!ad  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Hampstead  Heath  Pro- 
tection Society  held  at  Hampstead  on 
May  13  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
opposition  to  any  tunnelling  under  the 
Heath,  "on  the  ground  that,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  to  the  contrary  which  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  the  construction  of 
an  underground  railway  under  the  Heath 
must  necessarily  lead  sooner  or  later  to 
communications  with  the  surface,  either  for 
a station  or  for  purposes  of  ventilation, 
which  must  inevitably  injure  the  Heath  ; 
and  even  apart  from  these  considerations,’ 
on  account  of  the  possible  danger  to  the 
springs  of  water,  and  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  Heath.”  We  entirely  concur  in  the 
views  here  expressed.  Part  of  the  great 


attraction  of  the  Heath  consists  in  its 
character  of  rural  quietness  and  remoteness 
from  noise  and  traffic.  A railway  under  it, 
with  the  inevitable  stations  on  the  surface, 
would  at  once  destroy  this  character. 


With  a view  to  obtaining  a 
ihe  Price'S  G».  substantial  reduction  in  the 
price  charged  for  gas  north  of 
the  Thames  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co., 
the  London  County  Council  decided  last 
Tuesday  to  promote  legislation  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1903  for  (1)  reducing  the  standard 
price  from  3s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet ; {2)  placing  the  Company  under  obliga- 
tion to  provide  annually  a certain  sum  out 
of  the  amount  available  as  dividends  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  its  obsolete  capital  ; 
and  (3)  reducing  the  standard  illuminating 
power  from  16  to  14  candles,  there  being  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  the  standard  price. 
The  City  Corporation  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Council.  The  third  pro- 
position will  come  as  a surprise  to  many, 
but  we  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
Council  in  regarding  the  suggested  change 
as  one  which  will  be  of  material  advantage 
to  the  majority  of  gas  consumers.  The 
Council  also  intend  to  ask  for  a 
change  in  that  portion  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Act  of  1900  which 
relates  to  the  illuminating  power  test.  This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  gas  en- 
gineers to  remove  an  injustice  which  has  in 
recent  years  been  committed  in  recording 
the  illuminating  value  of  gas.  Hitherto  the 
illuminating  value  of  gas  has  been  quoted  as 
3-2  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed 
per  hour.  Under  the  new  regulations  it 
will  be  only  2’8  candles  per  cubic  foot. 
Now  even  with  the  so-called  14-candle 
gas  it  is  easily  possible  to  obtain  an  illu- 
minating power  of  20  candles  per  cubic  foot 
ot  gas  consumed  per  hour  by  using  an 
ordinary  incandescent  burner.  Electricians 
have  naturally  taken  the  3-2  candles  as  the 
standard  value  for  gas,  and  were  able  to 
justify  their  action  by  reference  to  the 
standard  fixed  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  But 
the  Gas  Act  relating  to  the  selection  of  the 
power  used  for  testing  very  properly 
stipulates  that  the  burner  " shall  be  such  as 
shall  be  the  most  suitable  for  obtaining 
from  the  gas  the  greatest  amount  of  light, 
and  shall  be  practicable  for  use  by  the 
consumer.”  The  burner  at  present  used 
does  not  give  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of 
light  now  commonly  obtained  by  consumers 
from  the  gas  supplied. 


Those  who  have  watched  the 
Timber  Trade  gradual  depletion  of  many  im- 
portant Australian  forests  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  forest  con- 
servation is  likely  to  receive  more  attention 
from  Australians  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Outside  Western  Australia  the  im- 
portance of  forestry  has  not  been  generally 
recognised,  and  the  " Year  Book  of  Australia  ” 
remarks  that  even  in  that  State  the  necessity 
for  care  in  depleting  the  sources  of  jarrah 
and  karri  timber  supply  has  too  frequently 
been  overlooked.  At  the  present  time  the 
Commonwealth  imports  of  timber  largely 
exceed  in  value  the  exports,  despite  the 
valuable  shipments,  representing  a total  of 
458,864/.  during  1900- 1 from  Western  Aus- 
tralia ; the  bulk  of  the  oversea  imports 
represent  soft  woods  not  grown  in  any  of  the 
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Australian  States.  The  establishment  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Timber  Industries  Asso- 
ciation has  been  attended  with  good  results. 
The  object  of  the  organisation  is  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  method  of  forest 
administration.  In  Queensland  a Forestry 
branch  has  been  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  State  Lands  Department. 
The  area  of  timber  reserves  in  that  State 
at  the  end  of  1900  was  1,622,855  acres,  and 
this  area  has  been  considerably  augmented. 
A systematic  investigation  of  the  timber 
resources  of  Queensland  is  now  beiDg  under- 
taken by  the  State  Government.  Forestry  in 
South  Australia  has  received  a considerable 
check  from  the  depredations  of  rabbits  and 
grasshoppers.  It  is  estimated  that  a loss  of 
58  per  cent,  of  young  trees  in  one  of  the 
leading  forest  reserves  has  been  occasioned 
by  grasshoppers  alone.  Considerable  re- 
planting has  recently  been  effected  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Tasmania  is  a 
fine  timber-growing  country,  but  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
properly  utilising  its  forest  resources.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
State  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  covered 
with  timber  forest,  but  only  55,300  acres 
have  been  reserved  by  the  State  for  timber 
planting,  and  the  industry  may  be  said  to  be 
in  its  infancy  there.  The  long-continued 
reckless  waste  of  growing  timber  in  Victoria 
has  had  its  effects  for  some  years  past,  but 
the  Victorian  Lands  Department  is  doing  its 
best  to  improve  matters  in  several  districts. 
In  spite  of  the  large  exports  of  timber  from 
Western  Australia,  the  condition  of  the  trade 
is  not  in  as  flourishing  a state  as  might  be 
desired.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note 
that  the  study  ot  forestry  is  receiving  con- 
siderable support  now  that  the  necessity  for 
it  has  been  fully  recognised  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 


the  Thomson  theory  streams  of  radiant 
matter  consisting  of  negatively  charged 
corpuscles  are  supposed  to  leave  the  gold 
leaves  under  the  action  of  the  light,  and  on 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  mass  of  each  of  these  corpuscles  must 
not  be  greater  than  the  five  hundredth  part 
of  the  hydrogen  atom.  Granting  this,  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  mysterious 
actions  of  Rontgen  rays,  Becquerel  rays, 
&c.,  i easy.  The  chemical  atom  consists  of 
a nucleus  covered  with  negative  “ ions  ” or 
electrons  in  a state  of  unstable  equilibrium ; 
these  ions  can  diffuse  through  the  interstices 
between  the  molecules  of  matter,  and  it  is 
their  flow  that  constitutes  a current  of  elec- 
tricity. According  to  modern  theory  a current 
of  electricity  consists  of  a flow  of  material 
particles,  a flow  which  is  rapid  in  conductors 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
being  such  that  the  ions  can  flow  easily 
between  the  interstices  of  the  molecules. 
When  conductors  are  heated  the  increased 
vibration  of  the  molecules  obstructs  the 
flow  of  the  ions  and  hence  the  resistance  of 
conductors  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Professor  Fleming  also  pointed  out  that  at 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  it  would 
follow  that 


gested  by  the  work  in  the  same  field  of  Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale.  We  must  confess  that 
in  many  of  them  the  moral  meaning 
seems  more  important  than  the  artistic 
result ; but  there  are  some  powerful  things 
among  them.  No.  11,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  read  the  moral  conveyed,  is  a fine 
study  of  three  figures  ; No.  16  also  shows 
much  power  of  expression  in  the  head  of 
the  man  ; No.  24  is  very  effective  as  a piece 
of  colour.  The  colouring  in  nearly  all  is 
very  strong ; sometimes  rather  harsh  and 
crude.  It  is  a collection  which  is  interesting 
but,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  unequal. 


The  Dutch  ^essrs-  Wisselingh’s  gal- 

Gaiiery,  Brook-  lery  is  a small  collection  of 
street‘  paintings  some  of  which  are 
sketches  too  crude  to  be  of  much  interest ; 
but  there  are  some  things  of  considerable 
beauty.  Among  these  are  various  paintings 
by  M.  Fantin-Latour — a large  still-life  work 
of  great  beauty  of  colour  and  breadth  of 
style,  " Un  Coin  de  Table,"  and  some  small 
and  slight  sketches  of  flowers  and  fruit 
which  are  perfect  in  colour.  Among  several 


landscapes  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is  an  exquisite 
the  resistance  of  conductors  ' little  moonlight  scene  ; Herr  Israels'  compara- 


would  be  zero,  a result  which  he  and  ; tively  large  picture  " The  Little  Nurse,”  is  an 
Professor  Dewar  had  shown  several  years  important  work,  but  does  not  show  the  artist 
ago  had  been  indicated  by  their  experiments  i quite  at  his  best.  Mr.  Furse’s  fine  sketch 
at  low  temperatures.  Aurorae  are  probably  for  a spandrel  painting  for  the  decoration  ot 


The  attention  of  contractors 
Cocarts.0rS'  should  be  drawn  to  the  very 
drastic  clause  inserted  by  the 
Lords’  Committee  in  the  Bill  of  the  Picca- 
dilly and  City  Railway,  at  the  instance  of 
the  City  Corporation,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
carts  which  allow  material  to  fall  in  the 
roadway.  The  clause  gives  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  power  to  seize  not  only  the 
cart,  but  the  horses  also,  and  on  proof  of  the 
facts  before  a Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
confers  powers  for  the  sale  ot  the  cart  and 
horses,  and  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 
This  robust  remedy  has  a mediaeval  cha- 
racter quite  in  keeping  with  the  older 
traditions  of  the  City. 


The  electrotonic  theory  ot 
Theory0  electricity  on  which  Professor 
Fleming  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution  explains  very  clearly  the  causes 
of  many  electric  phenomena  which  are  quite 
inexplicable  by  the  older  theories.  Whether 
the  theory  is  true  or  not,  it  has  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  has 
guided  several  physicists  to  important  prac- 
tical results.  The  original  phenomenon  whose 
study  led  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  to  work 
out  his  theory  of  electrons  was  one  which 


due  to  the  streams  of  ions  given  off  by  the 
sun  when  spots  appear  on  its  surface.  In 
cathode  ray  experiments  streams  of  luminous 
rays  spiral  round  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
in  rarefied  air.  Hence  we  would  expect  the 
auroral  arch  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  to  spiral  round  the  magnetic 
pole. 

Venice  has  had  but  few  public 
ReSVeUcen  *n  monuments  added  during  the 

nineteenth  century  to  those 
which  form  the  crumbling  evidence  of  her 
republican  greatness.  It  is  now  proposed, 
however,  to  complete  the  old  church  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  which  stands  on  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  as  it  has  stood  since 
1754,  its  front  of  time-stained  brickwork  and 
the  stumps  of  four  columns,  the  base  of  a 
design  which  was  never  carried  out,  afford- 
ing a characteristic  example  of  Venetian 
decay.  Twenty  thousand  francs  have  re- 
cently been  bequeathed  by  a certain  Gaetano 
Florentini  to  provide  a new  front,  and  for 
this  purpose  a competition  was  held,  in 
which  there  was  only  one  design  submitted  ! 
The  author  of  this  unique  design,  Signor  Pio 
Agazzi,  has  adopted  the  style  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  and  conse- 
quently the  original  design  of  Giorgio 
Massari,  commenced  in  17 54»  of  which  the 
lower  portion  remains,  will  never  be  carried 
out.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  money 
available,  and  the  pretentiousness  of  the 
modern  design,  the  intention  is  merely  to 
provide  a plaster  frontispiece  for  the  old 
church.  


the  Liverpool  Town  Hall  is  another  attrac- 
tion of  the  collection,  which  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  though  we  cannot  admire  everything 
in  it. 


S„ee  Gothic  at  We  certainly  have  the  most 
Westminster  wonderful  official  faculty  in 
Abbey.  tjjjg  country  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing  in  matters  of  architectural  taste 
and  propriety.  A large  entrance  hall  or 
vestibule  was  needed  in  iront  of 
Westminster  Abbey  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Coronation  ceremony;  and  in- 
stead of  making  it  an  artistic  but 
obviously  temporary  pavilion  in  front  of  the 
Abbey  and  having  no  architectural  con- 
nexion with  it,  a sham  Gothic  structure  has 
been  carried  out,  with  battlements  and 
traceried  windows  painted  to  resemble 
stone,  to  look  as  if  the  architecture  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  had  been  carried  on 
across  the  west  front  as  a kind  of 
narthex.  This  must  be  the  Office  of  Works  ; 
it  is  a kind  of  proceeding  which  would 
be  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
perceptions  of  architectural  fitness.  And 
this  is  praised  in  the  leading  newspaper 
as  an  example  of  good  taste!  In  these 
matters  England  seems  perfectly  hopeless. 


At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's 
gallery  is  a collection  of  small 
paintings  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw, 
under  the  title  “ Sermons  in  Stones  and 


Mr.  Byam 
Shaw's 
Exhibition. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fifteenth  general  meeting  (business)  of 
the  session  1901-1902  was  held  on  Monday, 
June  9,  1902,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  decease  was  announced  ot  Mr.  uoutts 
Stone,  Fellow,  elected  1857.  A vote  of  con- 
dolence with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  was 
passed,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  in 
making  the  announcement,  stated  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  the  father-in-law  of  their  respected 
President,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson. 

The  minutes  of  the  general  meeting  (ordi- 
nary), held  on  Monday,  May  26,  1902,  were 


to  most  people  would  appear  to  be  of  very  1 Good  in  Everything  ’’ ; paintings  with  a 
trifling  importance.  It  had  been  observed  moral  meaning,  and  each  illustrating,  though 
that  when  an  electroscope  was  charged  rather  obscurely  in  some  cases,  a sentence  . j^yk^neio 
with  negative  electricity  then  the  gold  leaves  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  These  are  j -phe  Report  of  the  scrutineers  appointed  by 
rapidly  converged  when  a ray  of  light  in  fact  all  pictures  with  a moral,  and  rather  the  annual  general  meeting  t°  direct  t ® 
especially  ultra  violet  light  fell  on  it.  On  give  one  the  idea  that  they  have  been  sug-  election  of  the  Council,  Standing  Commit  , 
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Sc  for  the  year  of  office  1902-3,  was  read, 
and' the  following  declared  duly  elected 

President. — Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  Kb. A. 
Honorary  Secretary—  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 

b '%cc  - Presidents.  — Messrs.  John  Belcher , 
A.R.A  ; T.  E.  Collcutt ; A.  Darbyshire,  F.S.A. 
(President  Manchester  Society) ; John  Slater. 

Members  of  Council. — Messrs.  F.  T.  Bag- 
gallav  - G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  F.S.A.  ; J.  J- 
Burnet’  A.R.S.A.  ; W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  ; .M. 

Fawcett,  F.S.A. ; Ernest  George  ; J.S.  Gibson  ; 
T -V.  Gotch,  F.S.A.  ; G.  E.  Grayson  ; E.  A. 
Gruning ; E.  T.  Hall  ; E.  W.  Mountford  ; 
Professor  Beresford  Pite ; G.  H.  Fellowes 
Prynne  ; W.  H.  Seth-Smith  ; R.  Phene  Spiers, 

F. S.A.  ; Leonard  Stokes  ; Paul  Waterhouse. 
Associate  Members  of  Council. — R.  S.  Balfour, 

H.  V.  Lanchester,  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  E.  W. 
Wim  peris. 

Representatives  of  Allied  Societies. — Messrs. 

G.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A.  (Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland) ; H.  K.  Bromhead 
(Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects)  ; F.  Caws 
(Northern  Architectural  Association)  ; C.  H. 
Channon  (York  Architectural  Society)  ; 
E.  W.  M.  Corbett  (Cardiff,  S.  Wales,  and 
Monmouthshire  Society)  ; A.  Harrison  (Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Association)  ; H.  G 
Luff  (Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society) 
A.  Wakerley  (Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Society  of  Architects)  ; Butler  Wilson  (Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society). 

Representative  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion (London). — Mr.  H.  T.  Hare. 

Auditors  (1902  1903). — Messrs.  Louis  Ambler 
and  H.  S East. 

Standing  Committees  1902-1903. 


Art  Standing  Committee. — Fellows  : Messrs. 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson  ; J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.  ; 
W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  ; T.  E.  Collcutt  ; J.  S. 
Gibson  ; H.  T.  Hare  ; E.  W.  Mountford  ; A.  N. 
Prentice ; G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  ; J.  W. 
Simpson.  Associates  : Messrs.  R.  S.  Balfour  ; 
A.  T.  Bolton  ; S.  K.  Greenslade  ; J.  J.  Joass  ; 
H.  V.  Lanchester  ; E.  W.  Wimperis. 

Literature  Standing  Committee. — Fellows  : 
Messis.  John  Bilson,  F.S  A.  ; A.  W.  S.  Cross  ; 
A.  Graham,  F.S.A.  ; B.  Ingelow  ; W.  A.  Pite  ; 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  ; R.  Phene  Spiers, 
F.S.A.  ; H.  H.  Statham  ; C.  H.  Townsend  ; 
Paul  Waterhouse.  Associates : Messrs.  A.  b. 
Flower,  F.S.A.  ; C.  H.  Reilly  ; Professor  R. 
Elsey  Smith  ; Leslie  Waterhouse  ; A.  M. 
Watson  ; Percy  Scott  Worthington. 

Practice  Standing  Committee.  — Fellows: 
Messrs.  T.  Baiterbury  ; S.  F.  Clarkson  ; F.  E. 
Eales ; E.  Flint;  C.  Harston  ; G.  Hubbard, 
F.S.A. ; J.  D.  Douglass  ; W.  Hilton  Nash  ; J. 
Osborne  Smith  ; E.  Woodthorpe.  Associates  : 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkin-Berry  ; C.  H.  Brodie  ; 
Max  Clarke  : E.  R.  Hewitt  ; H.  H.  Langston  ; 
W.  H.  White. 


Science  Standing  Committee.  — Fellows  : 
Messrs.  T.  Blashiil  ; F.  R.  Farrow  ; J.  S. 
Gibson;  F.  Hooper;  W.  E.  Riley;  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  ; A.  Saxon  Snell  ; B.  Tabberer  ; 
E.  Woodthorpe  ; Keith  D.  Young.  Associates  : 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Beale  ; H.  W.  Burrows  ; Max 
Clarke : B.  J.  Dicksee ; E.  R.  Hewitt ; G. 
Pearson. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Fellows 
Herbert  Phillips  Fletcher  [A.  1895],  Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S. I.,  of  29,  New  Bridge-street, 
E C.,  and  Anglebay,  West  Hampstead,  N.W., 
proposed  by  Professor  T.  R iger  Smith,  E.  B. 
I’ An  son,  and  J.  Douglas  Mathews  ; Cathcart 
William  Methven,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Hampton  s Buildings,  Durban,Natal,  nominated 
by  the  Council  under  Sections  c and  d of  By- 
law 3 ; Frank  Worthington  Simon  [Tite 
Prizeman  1887],  of  16,  Rutland-square,  and 
07,  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh,  proposed 
by  John  James  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  Huon  A 
Matear,  and  John  Cotton. 

Certain  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
Institute  Paper  “ Suggestions  for  the  Conduct 
of  Architectural  Competitions,"  proposed  by 
the  Council,  were  discussed  and  agreed  to  as 
follows 

The  following  paragraph  to  be  inserted  in 
Glause  1 *, — 


The  selection  of  an  assessor  should  be  made 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  as  the  success- 
| el  result  of  the  competition  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  his  experience  and  ability. 

Clause  4 to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 


4-  numoer,  scale,  and  method  of  finis 

mg  of  the  required  drawings  should  be  d 
linctly  set  forth,  and  they  should  not  be  me 
in  number,  or  to  a larger  scale,  than  necessa 


to  clearly  explain  the  design.  If  the  assessor 
advises  that  perspective  drawings  are  desirable 
it  should  be  so  stated  ; and  such  drawings 
should  be  uniform  in  size,  number,  mode  of 
colouring,  or  mounting. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  Clause  12 

It  is  important  that  the  award  of  the  assessor 
should  be  adhered  to,  unless  there  is  some 
valid  objection  to  the  employment  of  the 
author  of  the  selected  design  to  carry  out  the 
work,  as  to  which  the  assessor  is  satisfied. 
The  setting  aside  of  the  Assessor’s  award  for 
any  other  reason  constitutes  a breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 

The  beginning  of  Clause  2 to  read  “ The 
duty  of  assessors  should  be,  after  conference 
unth  the  promoters"  [the  words  in  italics  are 
new]. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  annual 
dinner  would  take  place  on  June  19,  and  that 
a number  of  very  distinguished  guests  were 
expected.  The  next  general  meeting  would  be 
held  on  June  23,  when  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
would  be  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Edward 
Collcutt. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  produces  a “Coronation 
number/'  with  a specially  designed  heraldic 
cover.  ’The  frontispiece  is  the  fine  etching  of 
the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Mr. 
Haig,  which  had  already  been  sent  to  us  as  a 
separate  work  and  was  noticed  in  a recent 
issue  of  this  journal.  There  is  an  article  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  “ Surveyor  of  the  King’s 
Pictures  and  Works  of  Art,”  on  “The  King's 
Collection  of  Works  of  Art,”  many  of  them 
well  known  but  here  again  illustrated  ; one  on 
“ The  King’s  Prints,  Drawings,  Miniatures  and 
Gems,”byMr.  Richard, R.  Holmes,  the  Librarian 
at  Windsor  Castle — among  the  illustrations  is 
one  of  a magnificent  cameo  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius;  and  one  on  “ Unrecorded  Armour 
and  Arms  in  the  European  Armoury  of  Windsor 
Castle,”  by  Mr.  G.  Francis  Laking,  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Armoury,  and  which  is  very  finely 
and  fully  illustrated.  These  articles,  each 
written  by  the  person  in  the  best  position  to 
give  accurate  information,  are  of  considerable 
value  and  interest.  There  are  some  illustra- 
tions also  of  former  Coronation  ceremonies, 
reproduced  from  old  engravings.  Portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  course  find  place  in 
the  number,  which  is  a most  successful  one 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  opens  with  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Tuke,  " essentially  a painter’s  painter,”  as  the 
writer,  Mr.  Kains-Jackson,  truly  remarks. 
Mr.  Tuke’s  pictures  of  his  favourite  subject 
of  nude  youths  bathing  are  all  admirable — 
one  of  the  best  is  illustrated ; but  we 
fear  we  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept  his 
“classical”  nudes  as  worthy  of  their  titles; 
they  are  simply  rather  ordinary  nude  figures 
with  a classical  name.  When  gods  and 
heroes  are  to  be  represented  we  want  some- 
thing more  than  that.  The  article  on  “ A 
Spanish  Sculptor,”  Seiior  Augustin  Querol, 
introduces  us  to  the  work  of  an  artist 
almost  unknown  in  England.  He  is  evi- 
dently a sculptor  of  great  energy  and 
vivacity  of  conception,  but  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  repose  and  beauty  of  line  ; his 
sensational  “Monument  to  Alphonso  XII.” 
might  pass  very  well  as  a silver  centre-piece 
on  a small  scale,  but  as  a monument  on  a 
large  scale  it  is  bombastic.  The  figure  or 
“Don  Juan  Tenorio”  is  very  clever,  but 
perhaps  the  best  thing  among  the  illustrations 
given  is  the  head  of  “Tullia,”a  very  charac- 
teristic conception,  and  quite  sculpturesque  in 
style.  A very  sympathetic  article  on  Dalou  is 
given  by  Professor  Lanteri,  and  one  by  Mr. 
F.  Hamilton  Jackson  on  “The  Metal-Work  ot 
an  Architect  and  Designer,”  viz.,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Spence,  who  has  done  a great  amount  of 
metal-work  design  on  a large  scale  and  of 
very  fine  character.  In  these  days  when  we 
hear  so  much  about  art  being  only  the  work  of 
the  craftsman,  one  is  glad  to  find  a writer 
frankly  saying,  as  Mr.  Jackson  does,  that  “ in 
metal  more  than  in  any  other  craft  it  is  better 
foridesignerland  craftsman  to  be  separate4 5'  : — 

“ The  noise  and  jar  iof  the  blows  on  the  anvil  are 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  men  of  sensibility,  and  much 
use  of  the  hammer  tends  to  make  the  drawing  of 
delicate  curves  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  the 
hand  is  liable  to  shake  and  the  fingers  to  lose  that 
perfect  control  of  the  point  which  takes  years  to 
acquire  and  is  so  valuable  to  designer  and  draughts- 
man.” 

Quite  true,  we  think  ; and  it  requires  some 


little  independence  to  say  so  at  present.  An 
article  on  Mr.  W.  Telbin's  sketches  in  tempera 
acquaints  us  with  a side  of  this  artist’s 
work  of  which  not  much  is  generally  known  ; 
the  illustrations  from  his  landscape  and  sea 
studies  in  this  medium  are  very  interesting. 
The  Magazine  of  Art , it  will  be  observed, 
entirely  ignores  the  special  matter  of  public 
interest  of  this  month  ; the  editor  being  of 
the  opinion,  apparently,  that  art  may  go  its 
own  way  independent  of  coronations  ; and  we 
do  not  know  but  that  this  is  ihe  higher  and 
more  correct  line  for  an  artistic  journal  to 
take. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con- 
tains an  article  on  “ An  Art  Nouveau  Edifice  in 
Paris,”  and  on  “ Architectural  Aberrations : 
No.  18,  the  Nassau-Beekman.”  The  title 
“ Architectural  Aberrations  ” might  much  better 
be  applied  to  the  Paris  building,  one  of  those 
specimens  of  an  architecture  which  looks  as  if 
everything  about  it  had  been  half  melted  before 
being  put  up,  so  as  to  lose  all  sharpness  and 
definition  in  a general  rounding  of  all  forms 
and  serpentining  of  all  angles.  The  building 
is  the  Humbert  de  Romans  building,  a kind  of 
scholastic  institution  in  Rue  St.  Didier,  and 
the  architect  who  is  guilty  of  it  is  M.  Hector 
Guimard,  who  has  thus  surrounded  the  early 
years  of  children  with  the  architecture  of  bad 
dreams.  We  regret  to  see  that  the  Architec- 
tural Record  proposes  to  publish  a series  of 
illustrations  of  this  “ so-called  new  art,”  of 
which  this  is  the  first.  The  epithet  " so-called  ” 
seems  to  imply  that  the  editor  is  not  very 
sympathetic  towards  the  “ new  art  ” ; but  if  so, 
why  start  an  expedition  of  illustrating  it  ? It 
it  is  bad,  every  illustrated  article  on  it  only 
serves  to  familiarise  people  with  it,  and  lessen 
the  wholesome  dislike  to  it.  The  American 
high  building,  the  “ Nassau-Beekman,”  which 
is  called  an  “architectural  aberration,”  is  really 
a very  ordinary  affair,  the  sin  of  which  appears 
to  be  that  it  is  a conversion  of  an  elevation  repre- 
senting originally  a kind  of  brick  quasi-Gothic 
architecture,  which  was  then  known  as  the 
Morse  building,  into  a design  more  in  keeping 
with  the  desires  of  the  present  day.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  two  phases  of  the  building  are 
given,  but  we  do  not  know  that  one  is 
either  better  or  worse  than  the  other,  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  transmogrification 
was  not  worth  making.  In  contrast  with 
these,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  article 
on  “A  Villa  at  Capri,”  that  built  for  himself 
by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  Coleman,  under  the 
title  of  the  “Villa  Narcissus.”  This  seems  to 
be  a house  built  or  added  to  to  indulge  the 
owner’s  artistic  fancy  and  to  form  a home  for 
his  art-treasures.  But  here  the  spirit  of  Italy 
seems  to  have  presided  over  the  details,  which, 
though  varied,  have  none  of  the  unrest  and 
distortion  of  the  art  nouveau.  The  illustra- 
tions of  interiors  in  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poor,  of  which  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White  are  the  architects,  convey  the  idea  of 
a dwelling  with  a great  variety  of  rich  and  fine 
interior  details,  all  which  is  controlled  by  a 
sound  and  consistent  artistic  taste.  The  illus- 
trations are  given  partly  in  relation  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Croly  on  “ Rich  Men  and  their 
Houses,”  a subject  of  more  practical  signifi- 
cance in  America  than  in  England,  where  we 
have  so  few  rich  men,  or  at  all  events  so  few 
who  build  houses.  Mr.  Croly  seems  to  imply 
that  what  the  rich  American  looks  for  in  his 
costly  home  is  not  so  much  artistic  quality  in  the 
abstract,  of  which  he  seldom  professes  to  be  a 
judge,  as  an  atmosphere  of  the  past  brought 
round  him.  “ His  desire  to  be  fortified  in  his 
purchases  by  the  solid  ramparts  of  a European 
reputation  is  the  salient  fact  about  his  interest 
in  plastic  and  decorative  art,”  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  things  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded at  home  : — 

“ The  man  who  twenty-five  year3  ago  was  per- 
haps a penniless  office-boy  eats  his  meat  from  a 
table  at  which  the  Bourbons  may  have  dined,  and 
toasts  his  feet  at  a fireplace  that  may  have  kept  the 
Malatesta  warm.  It  is  a curious  contrast— all  the 
more  so  when  one  considers,  not  only  the  icsthetic 
contrast  involved,  but  also  the  econuc  and  moral 
contrast.  The  man  sitting  in  that  high-backed 
gilded  French  chair  reading  his  morning  paper  may 
have  a personal  income  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Italian  potentates  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
he  is  paying  for  his  chairs,  his  tapestries,  and  his 
fireplaces  a sum  that,  had  Lorenzo  Medici  paid 
them,  would  have  made  the  Italian  politically 
powerless  ; and  he  is  paying  these  sums  for  objects 
which  in  themselves  he  does  not  particularly  value. 
What  he  wants,  as  I have  pointed  out  before,  are 
the  associations  and  the  background.  He  has  none 
of  the  connoisseur's  enthusiasm  for  the  thing  itself, 
its  exquisite  proportions,  its  delicacy  of  colour  or 
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its  refinement  of  detail  ; and  hi3  self-distrust  gives 
him  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  Consequently 
he  uses  the  same  method  to  buy  them  that  he  would 
in  the  case  of  a mine,  the  value  of  which  he  was 
doubtful.  Just  as  he  hires  an  expert  mining  engi- 
neer to  report  on  the  value  of  the  mine,  so  he  hires 
the  services  of  architects  and  decorators,  who  know 
the  values  of  old  tapestries  and  furniture  ; and  he 
gives  these  experts  commissions  to  buy  the  best 
things  and  plenty  of  them.” 

It  is  a curious  and  certainly  not  a very  satis- 
factory trait  in  national  life.  The  writer  of  the 
article  only  ventures  to  hope  that  the  children 
of  these  purchasers  of  old  things  may  acquire 
some  individual  taste  of  their  own,  and 
endeavour  to  impress  their  own  character  and 
tas  e on  their  houses,  instead  of  merely  pur- 
ch  sing  or  imitating  old  things  that  are 
warranted  correct  and  orthodox. 


But  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Record  is  that  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Schuyler  on  “The  Art  of  City-Making,”  a 
subject  to  which  the  Americans  are  giving 
increasing  attention.  It  is  chiefly  concerned, 
however,  not  with  the  general  principle,  but 
with  the  past  and  future  application  of  it  to 
Washington.  It  appears  that  there  was  a 
distinct  method  in  the  original  laying-out  of 
Washington,  under  the  advice  of  one  L Enfant, 
who  from  his  name  one  would  judge  to  have 
been  a Frenchman,  and  who  seems  at  all 
events  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  capital  of  the  States  the  ideas 
as  to  centralisation  and  axLl  arrangement  ol 
the  prim  ipal  street^  and  buildings  to  which 
the  French  pay  o m ch  attention.  The 
following  are  the  observations  of  L’Enfant  on 


the  margin  of  his  pian  for  the  general  laying 
out  of  the  city  • — 

“ I.  The  positions  for  the  different  edifices,  and 
for  the  several  squares  or  areas  of  different  shapes, 
as  they  are  laid  down,  were  first  determined  on  the 
most  advantageous  ground,  c mmanding  the  most 
extensive  prospects,  and  the  better  susceptible  of 
such  improvements  as  either  use  or  ornament  may 
hereafter  call  for. 

II.  Lines  or  avenues  of  direct  communication 
have  been  devised  to  connect  the  separate  and  most 
distant  objects  with  the  principal,  and  to  preserve 
through  the  whole  a reciprocity  of  sight  at  the  same 
time.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  passing  of 
these  leading  avenues  over  the  most  favourable 
ground  for  prospect  and  convenience. 

III.  North  and  south  lines,  intersected  by  others 
running  due  east  and  west,  make  the  distribution  of 
the  city  into  streets,  squares,  &c.,  and  these  have 
been  so  contrived  as  to  meet  at  certain  given  points 
with  those  divergent  avenues,  so  as  to  form  on  the 
spaces  ‘ first  determined  ’ the  different  squares  or 
areas 

His  system  was  that  of  diagonal  avenues 
superposed  on  a rectangular  street  plan  ; the 
Congress  House  being  considered  as  the  most 
important  point,  and  the  centre  of  such  a 
radiation  of  streets  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
vistas  converged  upon  it  or  were  closed  by  il. 
The  President’s  house  was  second  in  impor- 
tance, and  was  the  centre  of  another  system  of 
vistas.  The  original  plan,  though  apparently 
retaining  some  of  these  initial  features,  has 
been  much  defaced  and  obscured  by  streets 
laid  down  with  no  reference  to  a general  idea  ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  an  object  now  to  revive 
and  re-make  some  of  the  grand  features  of  vista 
and  effect  which  were  originally  intended. 
The  most  important  point  mentioned  is  that 
L’Enfant  had  kept  a wide  strip  of  ground,  from 
the  Congress  House  to  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  known  subsequently  in 
Washington  as  “ the  Reservation,’  which 
was  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
grand  avenue — a strip  of  land  a mile  and 
a half  long  and  1,600  ft.  wide,  the  primary 
intention  of  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten and  the  land  to  some  extent  encroached 
upon.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Schuyler’s  article 
that  there  is  an  intention  to  reclaim  this  land, 
still  to  a considerable  extent  open,  and  put  it  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
Other  grand  schemes  for  architectural  vistas 
are  described  and  illustrated,  and  if  carried  out 
ought  to  make  Washington  one  of  the  stateliest 
cities  in  the  world.  Among  them  is  a proposed 
Pantheon*  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  to 
face  the  White  House  at  a distance  of  about  a 
mile  ; and  a Lincoln  monument,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a classic  temple,  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  a vista  of  basins,  fountains,  and  par- 
terres, with  a forest  of  trees  on  each  side,  and 
the  Potomac  seen  in  the  rear.  We  hope  these 
really  fine  and  stately  schemes  will  be  carried 
out  successfully  ; they  are  full  of  promise. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Architektonischc 
Rundschau  contains  examples,  some  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  illustrated  in  the  Berliner 
Architcklurwelt , ot  the  eccentricities  into 
which  modern  German  architecture  is  running. 
As  one  example  we  reproduce  the  front  and 
section  of  a new  street  dwelling-house  in 
Dresden,  by  Herr  Thiime  (the  ground-floor  is 
obviously  a shop,  but  the  whole  is  entitled 
“ Wohn-haus  ”).  To  English  tastes  this  is 
simply  horrible  (or  we  hope  so),  but  apparently 
this  kind  of  thing  has  a following  in  Germany. 
Among  illustrations  of  a more  sober  school 
of  architecture  is  the  front  elevation  of 
the  Land-und-Amstgericht  at  Magdeburg,  by 
Herr  Thoemer  of  Berlin — a design  compara- 
tively restrained  but  also  very  thin  and  wiry 
in  style  ; and  a church  at  Hainsburg,  near 
Dresden,  by  Herr  Reuter  of  Dresden,  in 
Romanesque  detail  with  a rather  pretty  spire 
in  successive  stages  of  wall  and  bulbous 
roofing,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
ending  in  a long  spike  with  a weather-vane  at 
the  top.  As  usual,  English  architecture  is 
entirely  ignored  ; even  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Rundschau  ; but  there  is 
evidence,  in  some  small  illustrations  in  the 
letter-press,  that  the  existence  of  America  is 
recognised. 

In  the  Berliner  Architckturwclt  the  “Villa  in 
Siidende”  by  MM.  Spalding  and  Grenander, 


* “Pantheon,”  with  the  accent,  if  you  please,  so  as  to 
appear  properly  French  ! We  print  “ Panth6on  ' in  these 
pages  when  we  specially  refer  to  the  building  in  Paris, 
because  it  is  strictly  correct  in  that  case  ; but  it  seems 
rather  absurd  to  carry  the  French  accent  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  connexion  with  a word  not  originally  French  but  Greek. 
Such  is  the  desire  of  good  Americans  to  I renchtfy  them- 
selves, even  in  their  architectural  phraseology. 
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of  Berlin,  is  a sober-looking  sensible  country 
house  design,  with  none  of  that  gew-gaw 
work  in  barge-boards,  &c„  which  generally 
makes  both  French  and  German  “ villas  so 
restless  and  uncomfortable  in  effect;  over  the 
interior  details,  unfortunately,  is  the  trail  ot 
“ l'art  nouveau.”  Herr  Hoffmann  s “ Gemeinde- 
schule  " in  the  Wicklefstrasse  is  also  an  admir- 
able example  of  plain  solid  building,  depend- 
ing for  its  effect  on  massive  walling,  an  effec- 
tive  grouping  of  windows,  and  the  contrast  ot 
texture  produced  by  treating  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wall  with  a smooth  cement  face, 
a dentil  cornice  forming  a base  to  this  portion  ; 
though  of  the  severest  architectural  treatment, 
it  has  not  the  depressing  and  prison-like  effect 
of  a typical  French  “ Lycee.”  The  “ Lehrer 
Wohnhaus  ” (masters’  or  professors’  house)  in 
the  Emdenerstrasse,  by  the  same  architect, 
has  the  same  admirable  qualities  ; two  stories  of 
massive  rusticated  masonry  in  the  lower  portion, 
contrasted  by  an  upper  story  of  pilasters  and 
pedimented  windows  in  rubbed  ashlar,  with 
delicately  profiled  balustrades,  and  widely-pro- 
jecting bracketed  eaves  above.  We  wish 
there  was  more  of  this  severe  and  carefully 
considered  architecture  to  be  found  in  the 
illustrations  of  German  architectural  publica- 
tions. The  same  number  includes  a consider- 
able variety  of  decorative  design  for  furniture, 
metal- work,  &c.,  all  clever  in  a way,  but  too 
clever  ; all  marked  by  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing unexpected  and  out-of-the-way. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  “ A Com- 
parison of  Coal-Resources  and  Coal  Getting,”  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann,  the  comparison  being 
between  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  extensive  coalfields  of 
America  are  “ practically  untouched,”  only  the 
thick  and  upper  seams  being  worked  at 
present,  and  these  to  a large  extent  with  little 
thought  for  future  generations.  The  signifi- 
cant remark  is  made  that  in  spite  of  the  much 
easier  natural  conditions  that  hold  in  the 
United  States,  machinery  is  being  used  there 
to  a very  great  and  increasing  extent,  whereas 
in  England,  where  coal-getting  is  more 
arduous,  far  less  machinery  is  used.  Now  that 
labour  representatives  are  publicly  advising 
miners  to  withdraw  their  objections  to  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery  we  may  hope  to  find  an 
increased  use  of  mechanical  appliances  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  differences  in  practice 
to  which  Mr.  Ackermann  refers  are  unavoidable 
because  of  the  different  local  conditions,  but  he 
is  right  in  emphasising  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  for  transport  by  American  railways, 
where  he  says,  “ the  50-ton  pressed  steel  car  is 
a familiar  and  fine  sight.”  Another  article  in 
the  issue,  by  Signor  Enrico  Bignami,  is 
descriptive  of  the  Vevey-Mont  Pelerin 
Funicular  Electrical  Railway,  an  undertaking 
which,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances, 
demanded  an  unusual  combination  of  power 
agencies,  such  as  the  gas  generator  and  gas 
engine,  electric-power  transmission,  the  storage 
battery,  and  cable  traction.  Although  the  line 
is  less  than  one  mile  in  length,  it  possesses 
several  interesting  structural  features,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  varied  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  mentioned. 

In  Feilden's  Magazine  there  is  a useful  article 
upon  “Ventilation  and  Humidity  in  Mills  and 
Factories,”  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Carter.  The  greater 
part  of  this  article  relates  to  artificial  humidi- 
fication as  practised  in  textile  industries,  but 
some  of  the  information  incidentally  given  is 
worthy  of  notice  by  our  readers.  In  referring 
to  the  vacuum  and  plenum  methods  of  artificial 
ventilation,  the  author  correctly  approves  the 
latter,  of  which  the  chief  advantages  are  that 
draughts  are  less  prevalent,  and  that  the  purity 
of  air  introduced  can  be  better  ensured.  An 
article  of  considerable  interest,  on  “Com- 
pressed Air  and  Bore  Wells.”  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Maxwell,  deals  with  the  use  of  compressed 
air  in  connexion  with  the  Corporation 
Waterworks  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  other 
places.  The  system  is  one  lending  itself  to 
almost  indefinite  extension,  as  a large  number 
of  wells  within  a considerable  radius  may  be 
operated  from  a central  plant.  The  machinery 
described  is  excellently  illustrated  by  repro- 
ductions of  working  drawings.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  second  part  of  this  con- 
tribution  on  “bore  wells"  might  have  been 
treated  more  adequately  in  the  form  of  a sepa- 
rate  article.  Although  the  subject  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  compressed  air-lift  it 
seems  somewhat  lacking  in  sequency,  and  is  of 
rather  fragmentary  character. 

In  the  Antiquary  Mr.  Bailey’s  “ Ramblings 


of  an  Antiquary  ” deal  with  Breadsall  Manor- 
house,  of  which  a sketch  is  given  in  its  present 
state,  and  further  illustrations  of  some  heraldic 
carvings  in  the  church,  one  of  which  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  has  disappeared  since  the  sketch 
was  made.  The  Rev.  Rosslyn  Bruce  writes 
“ The  Legend  of  the  Coronation  Stone,”  sup- 
plementing it  with  the  geological  opinion  of 
Professor  Geikie  in  favour  of  the  stone  being 
“from  the  Red  sandstone  districts  of  Eastern  or 
Western  Scotland,”  and  at  all  events  “ almost 
certainly  of  Scottish  origin,”  thus  supporting 
on  scientific  grounds  its  claim  to  be  the  original 
coronation  stone  of  Scone.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wallace 
contributes  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 


“The  Fortunes  of  Cyrene.” 

In  the  Century , Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  (assis- 
tant Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard)  writes 
an  article  on  “The  Canals  in  the  Moon,”  of 
which  we  had  not  heard  before,  and  of  which  no 
illustrations  are  forthcoming  which  are  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  “ canals  ” (so-called)  of 
Mars.  The  object  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to 
deprive  the  Mars  “ canals  ” of  any  possible  con- 
nexion with  life  on  the  planet,  by  the  argument 
that  there  are  similar  appearances  in  the  moon, 
where  we  have  long  ago  given  up  life.  The 
article  seems  wrongheaded  and  perverse,  and 
written  rather  with  a view  to  discredit  some 


popular  conceptions  than  to  serve  the  cause  of 
scientific  truth.  The  article  on  “ A Great 


Civic  Awakening  in  America”  brings  us  again 
to  the  subject  of  the  beautifying  of  towns  and 
their  environs  which  we  have  already  referred 
to  as  being  so  much  taken  up  in  the  United 
States  ; but  we  fear  there  is  rather  too  much  of 
an  idea  of  manufacturing  the  picturesque  on 
preconceived  lines  and  by  the  operation  of 
societies  and  institutions  ad  hoc  ; an  enterprise 
which  is  rather  apt  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  We 
have  a picture  of  “ An  Artistic  Hostelry  pre- 
sented to  the  Town  of  Templeton,”  and  “ A 
Manufacturing  Plant,  with  Trees  arranged  for 
Picturesque  Effect,”  &c.  All  this  seems  too 
self-conscious  a system,  and  one  which  is 
rather  likely  to  degenerate  into  a craze.  The 
same  number  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Skinner  on  “Triumphs  of  American  Bridge 
Building,”  with  a number  of  photographs  of 
large  bridges  in  process  of  construction  ; it  is 
a popular  view  of  the  subject,  but  may  interest 
architects  nevertheless. 

Harper  contains,  under  the  title  “ Autobio- 
graphy of  the  Stars,"  a paper  on  Harvard 
observations  in  telescopic  photography  of  star 
spectra.  The  spectra  given  as  illustrations  are 
new,  the  substance  of  the  article  is  mostly 
somewhat  old — merely  a popular  outline  of 
what  most  persons  at  all  interested  in 
astronomy  are  familiar  with  by  this  time. 

Scribner , under  “ The  Field  of  Art,”  contains 
an  article  on  an  exhibition  of  small  bronzes  by 
American  sculptors,  by  “ R.  S.”  (Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis,  we  presume)  which  is  the  occasion  for 
some  thoughtful  criticism  on  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  life-size  sculpture 
and  statuettes,  especially  to  the  effect  that  the 
nude  becomes  of  less  importance  in  miniature 
sculpture,  while  costumed  figures  can  be 
tolerated  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
life-size  sculpture  ; a position  which  is  empha- 
sised by  some  of  the  illustrations  given. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  (and  we 
regret  to  see  it)  an  example  of  the  current 
lunacy — for  we  can  call  it  no  less — about 
Ridin,  in  the  shape  of  an  exaggerated  and 
highflown  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who, 
like  some  other  poets  and  literary  critics,  seems 
to  imagine  that  the  faculty  of  literary  expres- 
sion, the  capability  of  writing  in  an  effective 
manner  about  art,  gives  them  ipso  facto  the 
right  to  lay  down  the  law  upon  art,  and  to 
regard  their  own  rather  hysterical  fancies  as 
facts.  It  is  melancholy  to  find  this  kind  of 
art-criticism  (?)  admitted  into  a review  of  the 
standing  of  the  Fortnightly. 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg’s 
article  under  the  title  “ Elementary  Exercises 
at  the  R.A.,”  though  certainly  neither  enthusi- 
astic nor  hysterical,  is  an  example  of  the 
flippant  order  of  literary  criticism  of  painting, 
in  which  the  main  effort  seems  to  be  to  hold 
painters  and  painting  up  to  ridicule.  Sir  L. 
Alma-Tadema  is  described  as  nothing  but  a 
painter  “ writing  a good  hand.”  In  any  case, 
is  that  nothing  ? Remember  the  “ 0 ” of 
Giotto.  But  does  it  occur  to  a literary 
critic  to  realise  what  is  the  labour  that  has 
gone  to  achieving  such  a power  of  repre- 
sentation in  painting,  and  (still  more)  what  is 
the  amount  of  study  of  the  past  which  has  been 
requisite  to  enable  the  painter  to  know  his 
ancient  Roman  detail  and  personages  in  this 
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way,  and  revive  them  for  us  ? In  a similar 
spirit  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  “ Borgia” 
as  if  it  were  nothing  but  the  adroit  painting  of 
glasses  and  table  accessories,  ignoring  the  real 
tragic  power  in  the  picture,  the  sinister  effect 
of  the  whole  scene,  with  the  thick  roof  of 
foliage  casting  its  shadow  over  the  crime. 
Painters  can  very  well  afford  to  disregard  this 
kind  of  criticism.  The  best  painter  is  he  who 
paints  best. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  a prettily- 
written  article  on  the  fascinating  subject  of 
“ Musical  Instruments  in  Italian  Pictures,”  by 
Mrs.  Kemp-Welch,  with  some  illustrations.  It 
is  not  an  article  that  proves  anything  on  the 
subject  of  actual  Renaissance  instruments,  and 
in  fact  we  rather  doubt  whether  the  representa- 
tions of  instruments  in  early  Renaissance  pic- 
tures can  be  accepted  as  accurately  represent- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  period,  though  they 
may  furnish  hints.  The  interest  of  the  subject 
is  mainly  picturesque  ; but,  as  the  writer  says, 
these  representations  of  music-making  angels 
seem  to  give  us  of  the  present  day  a faint  echo 
from  another  world,  “ the  murmuring  of  sweet 
music,  like  the  murmuring  of  a sea-shell,  telling 
us  of  a beautiful  conception  of  life  which  has 
been  and  has  passed  away.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  emphatically  a 
Coronation  number,  and  gives  a good  many 
interesting  illustrations  of  old  Coronation  cere- 
monies and  costumes,  and  an  article  on  “ The 
Crown  as  a Symbol,”  with  drawings  of  some 
English  crowns  of  different  dates. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  A.  C. 
Coxhead  gives  some  information  on  " A For- 
gotten Art  Critic,”  John  Williams,  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “Anthony  Pasquim,”  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Williams  was  a 
scurrilous  and  abusive  critic,  who  would  have 
been  soon  extinguished  under  actions  for  libel 
in  the  present  day  ; but  he  certainly  had  per- 
ceptions, and  appears  to  have  at  once  recog- 
nised Turner,  in  his  earlier  exhibited  works,  as 
an  exceptional  artist.  Some  of  the  quotations 
from  his  critiques  are  curious  reading  now. 

The  Revue  Gcntralc  contains,  under  the  title 
“ Un  Pelerinage  de  Nature  et  d'Art,"  a short 
paper  by  M.  Freson  which  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers  ; it  is  a visit  to  the  scenes  in 
which  Beethoven  composed  or  first  imagined 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  and  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  actual  brook  which  suggested  the  second 
movement  of  the  symphony. 

The  Leisure  Hour  gives  an  article  on  “ The 
Lions  of  England  ” (heraldic  lions)  written  by 
an  architect,  Mr.  E.  Hill,  giving  a good  many 
characteristic  examples  of  the  heraldic  lion 
from  old  sources. 


ART  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  regard  to  Secondary  Day 
Schools  : — 

“ Schools  of  Art. 

XXXVIII.  A school  of  art  is  one  in  which 
instruction  in  art  is  carried  on  methodically 
for  about  forty  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  school  year  will  be  held  to  begin  on 
August  1 and  to  terminate  on  the  following 
July  31.  Managers  must  keep  a record  of  the 
students  who  join  the  school.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  registration 
of  the  attendance  of  all  students  who  receive 
instruction.  For  detailed  rules  see  Supple- 
mentary Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  school  must  be  carried  on 
under  the  recognised  teachers  in  day  and 
evening  classes.  The  day  classes  must  meet 
on  at  least  two  days  a week  for  two  hours  at 
each  meeting,  and  the  evening  classes  must 
meet  on  at  least  three  evenings  a week  for  two 
hours  at  each  meeting. 

There  must  be  a principal  teacher  holding 
an  art  master’s  certificate  (I.).  Specially 
qualified  persons  may  be  exceptionally  recog- 
nised. The  qualifications  of  other  teachers 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 
approval. 

‘In  cases  of  the  principal  teacher's  illness  the 
Board  may,  under  certain  conditions,  provide  a 
substitute  from  the  Royal  College  of  Art.' 

The  rooms  of  a school  of  art  must  be 
approved  by  the  Board  and  must  be  devoted 
wholly  to  art  instruction.  They  should  be  well 
lighted  for  drawing  from  plants  and  the  life, 
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for  painting  and  for  modelling,  and  suited  for 
elementary  and  other  study  and  instruction  in 
ornamental  and  decorative  art.  The  school 
must  be  properly  equipped  for  the  work  in- 
cluded in  its  curriculum.  The  managers. must 
submit  (on  the  prescribed  form)  the  time-table 
and  teaching  staff,  for  approval  as  soon  as 
possible  after  August  1 and  not  [later  than 
September  1. 

" ft  >s  advisable  that  a curriculum  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  should  be  framed 
and  followed. 

Note. — The  Advisory  Council  for  Art  have  drawn 
up  specimen  courses,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Supplementary  Regulations,  and 
have  indicated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  suggestions  of  a manner  in  which 
various  branches  of  study  and  work  in  art  may  be 
co-ordinated. 

The  Council  consider  that  as  a rule  students  at  a 
School  of  Art  should  have  passed  through  instruc- 
tion corresponding  with  that  of  the  primary  course 
in  drawing  (pencil  and  brush  work)  and  modelling, 
and  be  qualified  for  work  in  the  secondary  (i.c.) 
advanced  course,  the  more  efficient  students  taking 
work  in  further  special  courses." 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council — the  first  since  the  Whitsun 
tide  holidays  — was  held  at  Spring-gardens, 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  M'Dougall,  presiding. 

Loans. — The  following  loans  were,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
granted  : — 1,250/.  to  Chelsea  Borough  Council, 
for  paving  works  ; 26,100/.  to  Hampstead 
Borough  Council,  for  electric  lighting  and 
meters,  and  1,710/.  for  works  at  the  baths  ; 
95,642/.  to  Stepney  Borough  Council  for  elec- 
tric light  installation,  street  lighting,  and 
meters  ; 3,345/.  to  Battersea  Borough  Council 
for  works  at  baths  ; 200,000/.  to  the  London 
School  Board  for  new  schools  ; 2,900/.  to 
Woolwich  Guardians  for  furnishing  children’s 
homes  ; 12,800/.  to  St.  Pancras  Guardians  for 
receiving  home  for  children  ; 3,000/.  to  Stoke 
Newington  Borough  Council  for  electric  light 
installation,  street  lighting,  and  meters  ; and 
2,000/.  to  Marylebone  Guardians  for  additional 
expenditure  on  workhouse. 

Money  Under  Contracts.  — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that  the  engineer 
had  called  their  attention  to  the  inconvenient 
operation  of  standing  order  200  in  the  case  of 
the  contracts  for  machinery.  By  this  order, 
sureties  were  required,  but  they  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a more  simple  and  efficient 
course,  namely  : — 

“ That  standing  order  No.  200  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph  : — 
The  foregoing  system  of  payments  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  machinery, 
and  in  such  cases  payments  shall  be  made  as 
follows 50  per  cent,  on  delivery  of  the 
machinery,  25  per  cent,  after  it  has  been 
erected,  15  per  cent,  after  the  trial  or  testing 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  balance  after  the 
expiration  of  the  prescribed  period  of  main- 
tenance.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Ranelagh  Storm  Relief  Sewer.— The  Main 
Drainage  Committee  reported  that  the  soffit  of 
the  arch  of  the  Ranelagh  storm  relief  sewer 
was  cracked  for  a length  of  about  400  ft.  near 
the  outlet  into  the  river  Thames,  and  that  part 
of  the  crown  had  lifted.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  cracked  parts  should  be  cut  out  and  made 
good,  and  that  additional  concrete  should  be 
placed  over  the  sewer  in  the  shallow  ground. 
The  Engineer  also  suggested  that  a side- 
entrance  should  be  built  at  the  same  time,  with 
a view  to  providing  better  access  and  ventila- 
tion to  the  sewer.  The  cost  of  the  work  was 
estimated  at  450/.,  and  as  the  amount  was 
covered  by  the  provision  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  current  financial  year  in  respect  of 
repairs  to  sewers,  they  recommended  “That 
an  expenditure  of  450/.  be  sanctioned  for  the 
execution  of  repairs  and  the  formation  of  a 
side-entrance  to  the  Ranelagh  storm  relief 
sewer  near  the  outlet  into  the  river  Thames, 
and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department  as  a jobbing  work.” 

This  was  adopted. 

The  Works  Department. — The  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  considered  as  to 
the  percentages  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
estimated  works  executed  by  the  Works 
Department  and  completed  subsequent  to 
March  31  last  to  cover  general  and  establish- 
ment charges,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  addition  to  the  expenditure  on  wages 
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and  materials  charged  to  each  work  of  if  per 
cent,  in  respect  of  general  charges,  and  per 
cent,  for  establishment  charges,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
general  and  establishment  charges  accounts  for 
the  current  financial  year.  They  had  accord- 
mgly  adopted  these  percentages.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  year  1901-2  were  if 
and  4f  respectively.  They  would  consider  in 
October  next  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  percentages  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  work  executed  by  the  Department 
during  the  year  being  greater  or  less 
than  was  at  present  estimated.  They 
had  also  considered  as  to  reducing  the 
percentages  hitherto  added  to  the  cost  of 
jobbing  works  to  cover  general,  establishment 
and  plant  charges.  These  were  as  follows  : — 
Use  and  waste  of  plant,  5 per  cent. ; general 
charges,  2\  ; establishment  charges,  10  ; but 
as  they  might  safely  be  reduced  to  3,  2,  and  8 
respectively,  they  had  reduced  them  accord- 
ingly as  from  April  1,  1902,  except  in  the  case 
of  dangerous  structure  works,  where  the 
alteration  took  effect  from  June  1,  1902. 

The  same  committee  reported  that  the  vote 
for  general  stores  required  for  stock  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
obtain  forthwith  a further  vote  of  2,000/.  to 
cover  future  expenditure.  The  Council  was 
doubtless  aware  that  the  cost  of  these  stores 
was  ultimately  defrayed  out  of  the  votes  for  the 
works  upon  which  they  were  used;  but  under 
the  statute  a vote  for  their  cost  must  be  passed 
by  the  Council  upon  an  estimate  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  before  they  could  be 
purchased,  even  though  they  might  only 
remain  in  stock  for  one  day.  They  recom- 
mended “that  the  estimate,  amounting  to 
2,000/.,  be  approved,  and  that  the  Works  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  purchase  general 
stores  at  a cost  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  estimate.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Deepening  Wells. — The  Asylums  Committee 
reported  that  the  Council  on  October  15  sanc- 
tioned the  expenditure  of  4,000/.  for  the 
deepening  of  the  well  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum 
in  order  to  assure  a sufficiency  of  water.  They 
now  report  for  the  information  of  the  Council 
that  they  invited  tenders  from  the  undermen- 
tioned firms,  all  of  whom  responded  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs  Isler — Messrs.  S.  F.  Baker 
& Sons,  Mr.  R.  D.  Batchelor,  Messrs.  T. 
Docwra  & Sons,  Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Son,  Messrs. 
T.  Tilley  & Sons.  They  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  T.  Tilley  & Sons  for  this  work  on  a 
schedule  of  prices,  it  being  the  lowest.  They 
had  considered  it  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  percolation,  to  fix  additional 
cast-iron  cylinders  in  the  well  in  connexion 
with  the  deepening,  and  they  had  accordingly 
invited  tenders  for  this  work.  A provision  of 
2,000/.  had  been  made  in  the  estimate  for  the 
money  bill  for  this  year,  and  subject  to  the 
necessary  expenditure  being  sanctioned,  they 
had  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Tilley  & 
Sons  for  that  part  of  the  lining  to  be  carried 
up  to  within  10  ft.  of  the  surface,  their  tender 
(987/.  10s.)  being  the  lowest  in  this  case  also. 
For  a distance  of  15  ft.  below  the  surface  the 
work  would  be  executed  by  the  Committee’s 
staff.  It  was  probable  that  considerable  re- 
arrangement would  have  to  be  effected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  well  near  the  surface— shutting 
off  existing  drains  and  constructing  the  glazed 
brickwork  above  the  cast-iron  lining.  No 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  this,  but 
provision  was  included  therefore  in  the  sum  of 
2,000/.  now  asked  for.  They  recommended— 

“ That  the  estimate  of  2,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved.” 

This  was  adopted. 

Hamvcll  Asylum. -- The  Asylums  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  had  under 
consideration  the  question  of  centralising 
the  boiler  plant  for  supplying  the  energy 
required  for  power  and  heat  at  the  main 
asylum  buildings.  “ The  matter,”  they  said, 
“has  been  brought  to  our  notice  recently, 
as  some  of  the  existing  boilers  will  shortly 
require  renewal  owing  to  their  age,  and  as 
centralisation  seemed  to  promise  economy 
both  in  working  and  coal  consumption,  we 
directed  the  Asylums  Engineer  and  Resident 
Engineer  to  prepare  a scheme  before  under- 
taking the  renewals  referred  to.  If  centralisa- 
tion is  not  carried  out,  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  renewals  during  the  next  three 
\ears  is  3,600/.  in  respect  of  five  steam  and 
three  hot-water  boilers.  The  large  number 
of  separate  stokeholds  under  the  existing 
arrangements  require  the  presence  of 
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stokers  at  all  parts  of  the  asylum  buildings,  and 
this  causes  considerable  complication  and  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  mealtimes  and  periods 
of  rest  for  the  men.  At  the  present  time  twenty 
boilers,  with  twenty-two  furnaces  in  twelve 
different  stokeholds,  are  used  for  this  work,  and 
the  staff  of  stokers  employed  averages  nine 
throughout  ihe  year.  The  scheme  prepared 
by  the  engineers  provides  for  the  use  of  only 
two  of  the  existing  boilers,  and  for  the  laying 
down  of  three  new  boilers  of  the  Lancashire 
type,  each  22  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  6 in.  diameter, 
and  capable  of  working  at  a pressure  of 
100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch — a total  of  five 
boilers  with  ten  lurnaces,  for  the  working  of 
which  a staff  of  five  men  would  be  sufficient. 
A saving  of  about  300/.  per  annum  in  wages 
would  result  from  the  reduction  of  staff,  and, 
at  present  prices,  an  annual  reduction  of  pro- 
bably 300/.  would  also  be  effected  in  the  coal  bill. 
The  warming  of  the  temporary  buildings  will 
slill  be  carried  out  by  the  independent  system 
of  boilers  put  down  in  1897,  but  the  steam 
required  for  all  the  main  connected  buildings 
will  be  obtained  from  the  boilers  included  in 
this  scheme. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  whole  work, 
including  buildings,  boilers,  and  fittings,  is 
10,250/.,  and  the  whole  undertaking  would 
probably  take  three  years  to  carry  out,  but  its 
execution  would  create  but  little  disturbance  in 
the  buildings  occupied  by  patients. 

A first  provision  of  6.650/.  has  been  included 
in  the  estimate  for  the  Money  Bill.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  have  drawings  and  bills  of 
quantities  prepared  before  an  estimate  of  cost 
can  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  for  this  a 
preliminary  sum  of  500/.  will  be  required.  We 
recommend  ‘ that  the  estimate  of  500/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  be  ap- 
proved.’ ” 

This  was  adopted. 

District  Surveyors. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Percy  Hunter  as  District  Surveyor  for  Lambeth 
(South),  Mr.  Clarence  T.  Coggin  for  Lambeth 
(Central)  and  Battersea  (North),  Mr.  O.  C.  Hills 
for  Hackney  (North-East),  and  Mr.  A.  H.  W. 
Glasson  for  Lower  Norwood.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

New  Fire  Float. — The  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  Council  having 
decided  that  tenders  shall  be  invited  by  public 
advertisement  for  the  construction  of  a second 
self-propelling  fire  float,  the  Chief  Officer 
suggests  that  a naval  architect  should  be 
employed  to  prepare  the  necessary  design, 
specifications,  and  quantities,  and  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  vessel.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  when  tenders  were  invited  for  the 
float  now  known  as  the  Alpha,  there  was 
supplied  to  each  firm  a drawing  and  an  out- 
line specification  prepared  by  the  Chief  Officer, 
and  that  the  Council  paid  the  sum  of  20/.  to 
each  firm  (with  the  exception  of  the  firm 
whose  tender  was  accepted)  who  submitted 
detailed  drawings  and  specification  of  the  craft. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  course  now  proposed 
be  followed,  not  only  will  tenderers  know 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  them,  but  that 
the  Council  will  be  fully  protected  in  the 
event  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to  a firm 
which  has  no  experience  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a vessel  of  the  type  in  question. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  should  be  carefully  supervised,  and  the 
chief  officer  has  no  staff  for  the  purpose,  and 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  personally  attend  to 
the  work.  Two  naval  architects  have  given 
quotations.  Mr.  F.  J.  Trewent  offers  to  furnish 
the  design  and  full  specification  and  plans,  and 
to  supervise  the  vessel  under  construction  for 
a fee  of  225  guineas,  if  the  order  be  placed  in 
the  London  district,  the  actual  amount  of 
travelling  expenses  whilst  surveying  to  be 
added  in  the  event  of  the  order  being  placed 
outside  such  district.  Mr.  J.  H.  Biles’  quota- 
tion for  the  same  work  is  5 per  cent,  of  the 
contract  price.  We  recommend 

“ That  Mr.  F.  J.  Trewent  be  employed,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  a fee  of  225 
guineas.” 

This  was  adopted. 

Electric  Generating  Station  at  Greenwich.— 
The  Highways  Committee  reported  having  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  water  required  for  feeding  the  boilers 
of  the  electricity  generating  station  to  be 
erected  at  Greenwich  may  best  be  obtained. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  the  water  from  the 
available  public  supply  when  the  station  is 
finally  completed  would  be  between  5,500/. 
and  6,000/.  a year,  and  it  had  been  suggested 
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that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
this  large  expenditure,  surface  condensers 
should  be  used  at  the  station,  and  water 
obtained  by  means  of  a well  to  be  sunk 
on  the  site.  Should  this  course  be  adopted, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
providing  water  for  the  feeding  of  the 
boilers  would  not  exceed  300 /.,  but  it  would  be 
also  necessary  to  provide,  at  a cost  estimated 
at  about  300/.  per  annum,  a large  amount  of 
water  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  station, 
so  that  the  total  annual  cost  for  water  would  be 
about  600/.  They  had  obtained  prices  from  four 
firms  experienced  in  boring  work,  and,  assum- 
ing that  the  boring  would  be  300  ft.  deep, 
these  prices,  which  would  be  less  should  suit- 
able water  be  found  at  a higher  level,  worked 
out  as  follows  : — Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliffe, 
310/.  for  8|  in.  bore-hole  ; Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  & Sons,  395/.  for  9 in.  bore-hole  ; 
Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Co.,  545/.,  for  10-in.  bore- 
hole ; Messrs.  Dowcra  & Co.,  592/.  for  9-in. 
bore-hole. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Le  Grand  & Sutcliffe  carry  out  the  work,  and 
this  was  agreed  to. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 
The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  June  4,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
Evelyn-White  produced  some  antiquities  for 
exhibition,  and  made  the  following  remarks 
upon  them  : — “ The  ancient  Aldreth  bridge  that 
formerly  spanned  the  water  of  the  old  West 
river,  connecting  Cambridge  with  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  is  being  rebuilt  after  a period  of  long 
decay  which  led  to  ultimate  extinction.  The 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  piles 
upon  which  the  original  bridge  was  probably 
built,  with  ponderous  pieces  of  undressed 
timber  and  two  immense  oak  beams  upon 
which  the  structure  was  mainly  carried.  The 
much-corroded  blade  of  a short  iron  sword 
(certainly  not  later  than  Norman  date),  an  adze, 
and  other  like  implements  have  been  found  4 
or  5 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  river  bank  by 
the  site  of  the  bridge.”  Mr.  White  exhibited 
oxidised  portions  of  a dagger,  with  part  of  the 
wood  handle  adhering,  and  what  appears  to  be 
an  awl  or  “ pricker  ” encased  in  iron  (which 
may  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period),  two 
horseshoes  (Norman),  one  fancifully  scalloped, 
the  shoes  being  considerably  narrower  on 
the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Frag- 
mei  ts  of  ironwork  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  early  bridge  were  also  shown.  Of 
the  animal  remains  that  have  been  found,  Mr 
White  exhibited  some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens, including  the  tusk  of  a boar,  and  teeth— 
possibly  of  some  extinct  species— so  blackened 
by  contact  with  the  fen  peat  as  to  resemble  jet 
Some  examples  of  extinct  fresh  water  shells, 
which  were  found  in  abundance,  were  also 
shown,  together  with  some  interesting  frag- 
ments of  Roman-British  and  later  pottery. 
The  Aldreth  bridge  is  famed  in  history  by 
Hereward’s  resistance  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
by  the  passage  of  King  Stephen,  who  assisted 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  when  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Matilda.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley  exhibited 
some  flint  chippings  and  pieces  of  bone 
hollowed  out,  from  the.caves  of  La  Madeleine, 
France  ; also  some  good  specimens  of  the 
crown  and  half  crown  pieces  of  William  Iff.,  and 
a book  dated  1723,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  with  interesting  engravings, 
A paper  was  contributed  by  the  Rev  H T 
Dukinfield  Astley  upon  “Tree  Worship:  Its 
Ancient  Rites  and  Modern  Survivals,  particu- 
larly in  the  British  Islands.”  The  writer  dealt 
very  extensively  with  the  subject,  which  in. 
deed,  is  a very  wide  one,  covering  a large 
field  of  argument.  He,  however,  co-ordinated 
the  various  branches,  and  from  customs  still 
surviving  within  our  islands— although  in  a 
mutilated  fashion— endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
origm  and  meaning  of  "tree  worship  " in  the 
past.  The  researches  of  Mannhardt,  Bottisher, 
Pr°fess°r  Tylor,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  Dr.  Phene 
and  others  whose  writings  were  referred  to’ 
have  produced  a vast  store  of  facts  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  prove  the  universal 
prevalence  of  tree  worship  " amongst  primi- 
ive  peoples  ,n  all  ages.  In  Ireland  sac”d 
trees  are  met  with  in  many  localities,  and  are 
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exceedingly  unlucky,  and  “Don’t  tamper 
with  the  lone  bush  ” is  a rustic  warning 
common  everywhere  in  remote  parts  of 
Ireland  to-day.  Mr.  Astley  concluded  a 
very  interesting  paper  with  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  an  “ Arbor  Day  ” 
as  an  annual  festival,  national  and  universal,  for 
the  planting  of  trees,  and  suggested  that  the 
day  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
would  be  a most  suitable  date,  and  he  com- 
mended the  idea  to  the  already  existing 
“ Arbor  Day  Society.”  Trees  are  no  longer 
worshipped,  and  we  do  not  want  the  Pagan 
Associations  which  seem  to  be  revived  in  the 
new  national  festival  of  similar  character  in 
Italy,  but  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  further  denudation  of  our 
woods  and  forests,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty 
of  our  English  countryside,  while  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  “ Festival  of  the  Trees  ” 
would  be  a source  of  innocent  enjoyment  and 
do  something  to  mitigate  the  dullness  of 
English  twentieth  century  country  village  life. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper, 
Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Compton,  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn- 
White,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Lyttleton,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Wors- 
fold  mentioned  that  trees  were  worshipped  in 
Brittany  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
now  in  Devonshire  the  people  invoke  blessings 
upon  the  apple  trees. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.— 
General  meeting,  Wednesday,  June  4,  Sir 
Henrv  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Kennard  exhibited  two  bone  implements 
found  lately  at  London-wall,  and  possibly 
designed  for  polishing  bronze  needles.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Robins  exhibited  a Roman  urn  made 
of  marble,  of  unknown  origin,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — “ dis  . MANIBVS  . 
qvinti  . fabi  . felic  . cons.”  Mr.  Herbert 
Jones  showed  a quantity  of  pottery,  &c.,  from 
Greenwich  Park.  He  explained  that  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  having  been  discovered  in 
Greenwich  Park  early  in  the  present  year,  the 
permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  was  obtained  to  make  a further 
search.  A good  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
there  during  the  last  three  months,  resulting,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a building,  un- 
fortunately in  a very  imperfect  state.  Parts  of 
three  conciete  floors  were  unearthed  at  a 
depth  of  about  2 ft.  under  the  surface,  but 
only  one  block  of  walling.  This  is  built 
of  ragstone  set  with  wide  joints  in  white 
mortar.  Only  the  first  of  the  floors  found 
had  any  tesserre  remaining,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  others  was  quite  destroyed,  but  was 
probably  of  Opus  signinum.  Many  antiquities 
were  discovered  : about  400  coins,  one  of  Marc 
Antony,  the  remainder  ranging  from  Claudius 
to  Honorius,  a coin  of  Constantine  being  of 
great  rarity.  The  right  arm  of  a statue,  pro- 
bably of  a female,  in  oolite,  also  some  frag- 
ments of  marble,  with  inscribed  letters,  cer- 
tainly of  two,  and  probably  of  three,  dates  ; 
the  head  of  a small  ivory  figurine,  holding  a 
shield  aloft ; mouldings  in  oolite  and  sandstone, 
besides  large  masses  of  roofing  material,  wall 
plaster,  floor  concrete,  and  the  usual  Roman 
debris,  including  oyster-shells.  The  excava- 
tions are  for  the  present  suspended,  but  every- 
thing found  in  situ  is  left  open  (railed  round) 
for  public  inspection,  and  it  is  intended  to 
recommence  excavations  in  the  autumn.  Dr. 
Robert  Munro  read  a paper  on  the  “ Domes- 
tication of  the  Horse  in  Prehistoric  Times.’ 
Dr.  Garson,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Hilton  took 
part  in  the  discussions  on  the  papers. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — A large  number  of  mem- 
bers attended  the  first  out-door  excursion  of 
the  season  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  on 
the  5th  inst.  The  party  visited  Eryholme, 
Sockburn,  Dinsdale,  and  Haughton-le-Skerne 
under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Greenwell.  The  features  of  Eryholme 
Church,  situate  nearly  opposite  Hurworth,  on 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river  Tees,  were 
described  by  Mr.  Hodges,  who  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  party  had  seen  the  church  before 
it  was  restored.  It  was  Norman,  except  the 
chancel  and  porch.  No  Norman  windows  now 
remained.  The  visitors  drove  through  the  Tees 
at  Neasham  Ford  to  Sockburn  Hall,  the  features 
of  which  Canon  Greenwell  described.  He  said 
that  from  its  name  and  other  causes  he  deemed 
it  to  have  been  a fortified  place.  There  were 
remains  of  pre-Conquest  times.  There  were 
numerous  remains  of  things  which  had  stood 
in  the  cemetery,  the  sepulchral  crosses  and 


covers  of  graves  being  exceedingly  interesting. 
In  883  Guthred,  King  of  Northumberland,  gave 
Sockburn  to  St.  Cuthbert,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  saving  him  from  slavery.  It 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  until  the 
times  of  Bishop  Flamberd,  who,  probably 
about  1,100,  gave  it  to  Roger  de  Conyers, 
whose  descendants  held  it  for  some  centuries, 
and  who,  though  so  numerous  at  one  time,  had 
become  extinct.  The  gift  was  made  on  con- 
dition that  a falchion  was  presented  to  each 
new  bishop.  There  was  an  ancient  falchion 
at  the  hall,  but  that  was  not  of  that  period,  but 
later.  The  estate  was  given  in  consideration, 
it  was  said,  of  Conyers  killing  the  great 
wyvern,  or  “worm”  which  devastated  the 
country  and  killed  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  fashion  by  which  the  estate  was  held  was 
presented  first  at  Neasham  Ford,  where  the 
Bishop  entered  the  diocese,  and  later  at  Croft 
Bridge,  the  Bishop  handing  it  back  again. 
The  falchion  was  handed  round  for  examina- 
tion by  those  present.  Mr.  Knowles  put  the 
date  of  the  weapon  at  about  1200,  there  being 
few  like  examples  in  Europe.  The  party  after- 
wards drove  to  Dinsdale  Church,  and  to 
Haughton-le-Skerne. — Darlington  amt  Stockton 
Times. 

East  Herts  Archaeological  Society. — 
Several  members  of  this  Society  visited  some 
interesting  buildings  in  the  Stanstead-Gilston 
district  on  the  5th  inst.  According  to  the  Herts 
and  Essex  Observer,  the  first  place  inspected 
was  St.  Margaretsbury.  The  church  there 
was  described  bv  Mr.  Septimus  Croft,  who  re- 
marked that  the  building  as  it  now  stands  con- 
sists of  a chancel  and  nave  of  equal  width,  and 
is  said  to  be  but  one  aisle  of  a much  larger 
structure,  which  was  a collegiate  priory, 
probably  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
large  bays  had  been  filled  up  and  gothic  win- 
dows inserted.  The  marks  of  the  openings  of 
the  bays  could  be  seen  from  both  inside  and 
outside.  The  existing  walls  were  no  doubt 
part  of  the  original  structure,  and  the  rough- 
hewn  king-post  beams  were  also  part  of  the 
old  building.  The  east  window,  of  the  Gothic 
Decorated  period,  had  often  been  very  much 
admired  for  its  tracery,  but  the  coloured  glass 
put  in  some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  village 
glazier  was  decidedly  inferior.  The  stone  brac- 
kets and  niches  on  each  side  were  also  probably 
of  the  earliest  date.  There  w^re  several 
memorial  stones  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 
The  party  then  drove  to  Rye  House,  where 
Mr.  R.  T.  Andrews  read  a paper  on  the  history 
of  the  house  and  manor,  and  in  another  com- 
munication the  same  author  dealt  with  the 
“ Great  Bed  of  Ware.”  The  next  place  visited 
was  Stanstead  Abbotts.  The  church  is  built 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  contains  its 
original  high  pews,  which  with  these  at  Hex- 
ton  are  the  only  ones  in  the  county.  There  is 
also  a fine  Late  Tudor  porch,  and  the  church- 
yard is  interesting  as  having  been  formerly  a 
Roman  burial  place.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis, 
describing  some  of  the  features  of  the  church 
and  parish,  said  the  latter  was  called  Stanstead 
Abbotts  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
Abbey  of  Waltham.  A church  existed  at 
that  spot  as  early  as  the  year  noo,  and 
it  was  granted  to  the  Priory  of  Merton, 
in  Surrey.  The  present  building,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James,  consisted  of  a chancel, 
nave,  chapel  on  the  north  and  square  em- 
battled tower.  The  nave  and  chancel  were 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  1350  or  1400,  and 
the  tower  about  a century  later.  The  junction 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  did  not  appear 
on  the  outside,  but  inside  there  were  remains 
of  the  screen  in  one  of  the  pews,  the  remains 
of  a rood  loft,  and  other  indications  of  the 
dividing  point.  The  font  was  of  two  dates. 
The  chapel  was  built  in  1577  by  Edward 
Baesh,  and  in  its  east  window  were  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  advowson  of  the 
church  passed  from  Merton  to  the  Crown,  and 
subsequently  to  Edward  Baesh,  at  last  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  patron.  In  regard 
to  the  brasses  in  the  church  Mr.  W.  F.  Andrews 
called  attention  to  one  on  which  the  figures  of 
a man  and  his  wife  were  shown.  The  man 
was  holding  his  wife’s  right  hand,  the  left 
hand  of  each  being  held  up  in  the  attitude  of 
affection.  The  only  other  instance  in  the 
county  where  a man  was  shown  holding  his 
wife’s  hand  was  at  Great  Berkhampstead.  The 
date  of  the  brass  he  was  now  describing  was 
supposed  to  be  1540,  but  it  was  not  known  to 
whose  memory  it  was  fixed,  as  the  inscription 
was  gone.  Another  brass  portrayed  a man 
wearing  a long  legal  robe.  His  name  was 
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William  Saxaye,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  gentleman,  and 
he  died  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  in  the 
year  1581.  Another  brass  found  buried  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  in  1899  showed  a man  in 
armour  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  probable  date  was  about  1480.  At 
the  foot  of  the  figure  was  an  animal  with  the 
gills  and  teeth  of  a fish,  the  body  and 
tail  of  a dog,  and  claws  of  a dragon. 
The  inscription,  unfortunately,  was  missing. 
Hunsdon  Church  was  afterwards  visited,  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Morris,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  con- 
tributed an  interesting  description  of  the 
building.  She  said  there  were  records  to  show 
that  there  was  a church  there  in  1291,  together 
with  a rectory.  In  that  year  an  inquisition  was 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  value  of  the  rectory  was  12  marcs  per 
annum,  the  tithes  being  worth  24s.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  rated  at  12/.,  in  1650 
at  75/.,  and  thirty  years  ago  the  living  was 
worth  280/.  with  a house.  Roger  de 
Waveney,  in  the  time  of  William  II.  or 
Henry  I.,  gave  the  church  and  that  of  Stan- 
stead  Abbott  to  the  Priory  of  Merton  in 
Surrey,  in  whose  gift  it  remained  until  the 
Dissolution,  when  it  passed  to  the  Crown. 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it  upon  her 
kinsman,  Sir  Henry  Cary,  since  which  time  it 
had  remained  attached  to  the  Manor  of  Huns- 
don. The  church  consisted  of  a chancel  and 
nave,  an  embattled  tower  containing  a peal  of 
eight  bells  ; a chapel  on  the  north  side,  now 
containing  the  organ,  and  also  used  as  a vestry  ; 
and  a mortuary  chapel,  built  by  Sir  John  Cary, 
on  the  south.  From  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture the  main  building  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Sir  John  Cary’s  chapel  about  the  year  1600. 
Taking  the  various  details  of  the  church,  Mrs. 
Morris  said  the  east  window  of  the  chancel 
was  Perpendicular,  and  filled  with  modern 
stained  glass  in  memory  of  Felix  Calvert,  C.B., 
and  N.  R.  Calvert,  M.A.,  the  latter  of  whom 
held  the  living  from  1832-45.  The  recess  in 
the  north  wall  was  probably  an  Easter  sepul- 
chre, with  a later  inscription.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Andrews  described  the  brasses  in  the  church. 
The  party  subsequently  drove  to  Gilston 
Church,  a history  of  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Johnston,  and  returned  to  Hertford  in  the 
evening. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Audenshaw. — In  the 
competition  for  chapel,  registrar’s  house, 
shelter,  and  lavatories  for  the  Audenshaw 
Cemetery,  the  District  Council  have  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  Messrs.  T.  George  & Son, 
Old-square,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  the 
second  to  Messrs.  Hepworth  & Wilkinson,  of 
Brighouse.  Fourteen  sets  of  drawings  were 
submitted  in  the  competition.  The  chapel, 
which  is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  will  be 
carried  out  in  Huddersfield  stone,  with  West- 
moreland green  slates. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PATENT  OFFICE  : 1901. 

In  his  Report  for  the  year  1901  the  Comp- 
troller-General of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  sets  forth  that  the  receipts  from  patents 
fees  were  210,187/.,  as  compared  with  204,140/. 
in  1900,  being  an  increase  of  6,047/.;  from 
designs  fees  3,432/.,  an  increase  of  338/. ; and 
from  trade-marks  fees  10,506/.,  a decrease  of 
493/.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  official 
publications  (which  are  paid  over  to  the 
Stationery  Office)  were  8,205/.,  an  increase  of 
346/.  Thus  the  total  receipts  amount  to 
232.331/.,  as  compared  with  226,091  /.  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months  — an  increase  of 
6,240/.  Since  the  whole  expenditure,  which 
includes  22,497/.  upon  structural  works,  63,638 /. 
in  salaries  to  an  effective  staff  of  318  persons, 
4,412/.  for  pensions  (non-effective  list),  23,920 /. 
lor  printing,  and  2,400/.  for  stationery, 
books,  and  bookbinding  for  the  Free  Library, 
amounts  to  125,040/.,  as  compared  with 
120,667/.  in  1900,  the  surplus  of  receipts 
above  payments  is  107,291/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  1,867/.  In  the  period  under  review  the 
new  buildings,  which,  with  the  Free  Library, 
were  opened  to  the  public  in  last  January, 
were  finished  by  Messrs  Perry  & Co.,  con- 
tractors, after  designs  prepared  at  the  Office  of 
Works  ; the  only  portion  of  the  old  offices  is 
that  on  the  north  side  of  Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane,  having  a Classic  faqade,  in 
Portland  stone,  designed,  it  appears,  by  Sir 


William  Chambers,  and  in  that  case  being 
his  last  work  in  London  : that  block  is  also 
marked  for  demolition  to  make  way  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  offices.  The  new 
Patent  Office  buildings,  their  site,  and  equip 
ment  (6,800/ ),  have  cost  a sum  estimated  at 
i<33,75°/.,  and  about  159,000/.  of  that  amount 
had  been  expended  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

During  the  twelve  months  26,777  applica- 
tions were  made  for  patents,  as  compared  with 
23,924  in  the  preceding  year,  25,800  in  1899, 
27  650  in  1898,  and  30,952  in  1897.  The 
number  of  applications  lodged  with  “provi- 
sional ” specifications  was  20,816 — an  increase 
of  2,697.  The  number  lodged  with  “ com- 
pleted ” specifications  was  5,961 — an  increase 
of  156,  and  the  highest  total  under  that  head 
received  hitherto  in  any  one  year.  The  aggre- 
gate of  specifications  deposited  was  34,399, 
which  is  an  increase  of  3,187,  or  10  2 per  cent. 

Of  those  applications  there  came  from 
England  and  Wales  16,088  ; the  United  States, 
3,246  ; Germany,  2,844  I Scotland,  1,320  ; 
France,  948  ; Austria,  389  ; Ireland,  371  ; 
Belgium,  199  ; Canada,  195  ; Switzerland,  154  ; 
Sweden,  104 ; and  Russia,  102.  No  other 
country  contributed  as  many  as  100.  About 
23  per  cent,  were  made  by  women  inventors, 
who  sent  about  150  connected  with  articles  of 
dress,  and  twenty  in  respect  of  cookery  and 
domestic  economy.  The  figures  testify  to  a 
large  increase  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Africa  (Natal  and  Cape  Colony  excepted)  ; but 
a slight  decrease  is  apparent  in  respect  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Vic- 
toria, New  Zealand,  Norway,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 
The  current  patents  were  lessened  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  1,132,  but 
patents  were  sealed  upon  53-4  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  lodged  in  1900,  an  unusually  high 
percentage. 

Turning  to  particular  trades  and  industries 
the  Comptroller-General  states  that  whereas 
he  finds  evidence  of  a considerable  revival  of 
inventive  activity  in  both  cycles  and  motor-cars 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  textile 
industries,  upon  the  whole,  present  a marked 
falling-off.  A similar  reduction  is  manifest  in 
the  case  of  automatical  and  non-automatical 
couplings,  acetylene  generators,  and  incan- 
descent lamps ; whilst  for  lace  and  lace- 
making, only  three  specifications  were  filed. 
On  the  other  hand  all  the  classes  relating  to 
electricity  (galvanic  batteries  excepted)  evince 
an  advance,  the  most  striking  group  being  that 
which  comprises  switches,  couplings,  cut-outs, 
and  cognate  mechanism.  All  these  classes, 
indeed,  are  generally  at  a higher  point  than 
any  they  have  attained  before,  and  amongst 
others  which  are  now  at  their  maximum  we  may 
cite  those  for  steam  engines,  steam  generators, 
furnaces  and  kilns,  printing,  lifting,  railways, 
glass,  and  philosophical  instruments ; more- 
over, the  inventions  relating  to  blast  and 
cupola  furnaces  are  more  than  thrice  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  1900.  The  classes 
(there  are  146  in  all)  that  belong  to  the  build- 
ing and  kindred  trades  are  so  many  that  a full 
analysis  of  the  respective  figures  would  make 
too  great  a demand  upon  our  space.  We  will 
mention  briefly  that  there  is  an  increase  over 
those  for  1899  of  “accepted”  specifications  for 
buildings,  chimneys,  fencing,  electricity,  gas 
distribution,  hydraulic  engineering  and  machi- 
nery, roads,  ventilation,  stoves,  iron,  glass, 
hand-tools,  nails,  and  a few  other  heads,  but  a 
decrease  on  the  side  of  closets,  cements,  locks 
and  fastenings,  mining,  drains,  cooking,  fire- 
extinction,  hea'ing,  hinges,  stone,  paints,  &c. 

As  happened  in  1900,  the  trend  of  invention 
has  been  largely  directed  towards  electrical 
traction ; motor-cars— more  especially  cars 
propelled  with  oil-motors— evince  a great 
advance.  Amongst  other  applications,  within 
our  own  more  immediate  province,  that  have 
obviously  been  prompted  or  suggested  by  late 
events,  are  projects  for  obviating  the  vibration 
from  “tube”  railways.  On  January  1 last 
came  into  operation  an  Act,  with  new  rules, 
that  gave  effect  to  recommendations  made  by 
1 a Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  extend- 
ing under  certain  conditions  from  seven  to 
; twelve  months  the  statutory  period  for  seeking 
protection  under  existing  international  conven- 
I tions.  The  more  important  questions  of  novelty 
1 and  priority  of  invention,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
matter  of  the  granting  of  licences  for  the  work- 
ing of  patents,  to  which  we  adverted  passim ; as 
having  been  reported  upon  by  that  Committee, 
, still  await  determination  by  legislative  en 
actment. 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS  PRESER- 
VATION SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society  was  held  at  25.  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre  presiding. 

It  was  reported  that  during  the  current  session 
the  Society  had  been  able  to  secure  the  insertion  of 
satisfactory  clauses  in  upwards  of  thirty  Railway, 
Water,  and  other  Bills,  with  the  result  that  over 
2,000  acres  of  common  land  had  been- saved  from 
absorption.  The  committee  resolved  to  strenuously 
oppose  the  Swansea  Corp  iration  Bill,  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  it  involves 
an  evasion  of  the  Commons  Acts,  since,  under  it, 
the  Corporation  seek  power  to  utilise  for  budding 
and  other  purposes  48  acres  of  commonable  lands 
known  as  Graig-Trewyddfa,  situate  in  the  borough. 
The  proposed  purchase  as  a park  of  a tract  of 
forest  land,  859  acres  in  extent,  formerly  part  of 
Hainault  Forest,  Essex,  and  lying  in  the  p irishes  of 
Lambourne  and  Chigwell,  was  further  considered. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  slated  that  applications  for  grants 
were  before  the  Essex  County  Council,  the  City 
Corporation,  the  Woodford  Uiban  District  Council, 
the  Romford  Urban  District  Council,  and  other 
Local  Authorities.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  had  already  been  promised  or  received  out 
of  the  minimum  sum  of  27,000 /.  which  was  needed 
to  complete  the  scheme.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Buxton  for  his  efforts  in  the  matter  was  accorded  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Thring,  and  it  was  determined 
to  issue  an  appeal  to  members  of  the  society  and 
others  for  aid  in  carrying  out,  as  a permanent 
memorial  of  the  Coronation,  a scheme  which  the 
Committee  unanimously  felt  was  deserving  of  the 
assistance  of  all  open  space  supporters.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  land  is  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  it  is  offered  to  the 
public  at  a far  cheaper  rate  than  that  paid  for  any 
other  metropolitan  open  space.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  considerable  indignation  had  arisen 
owing  to  the  fact  that  seven  alleged  public  rights  of 
way  in  the  parishes  of  Hoo,  Frindsbury,  and 
Colling,  Kent,  had  been  obstructed  on  land  owned 
by  the  Admiralty.  The  Society  resolved  to  co- 
operate with  the  Local  Authorities  in  obtaining  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  event  of  suffi- 
cient evidence  as  to  the  public  nature  of  the  paths 
being  forthcoming. 

It  was  also  determined  to  assist  in  securing  the 
protection  of  rights  of  way  at  Leagrave  (Beds), 
Saddleworth  (Yorks),  and  elsewhere.  Approval  was 
given  to  a petition  from  the  society  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
amendments  being  allowed  to  the  New  Forest  (Sale 
of  Lands  for  Public  Purposes)  Bill.  As  it?  sugges- 
tions had  been  adopted  in  framing  the  Bill,  the 
society  had  informed  the  Government  that  while  it 
would  not  object  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  it 
would  vigorously  oppose  any  proposal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  power  authorising  the  alienation  of 
Forest  Lands.  It  was  resolved  to  co-operate  with 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  and 
the  other  Open  Space  Societies  in  taking  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  better  protection 
of  Disused  Burial  Grounds. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Painting  and  Decorating.  By  Walter  Pearce. 
(C.  Griffin  & Co.) 

CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS.— We  defer 
our  report  of  the  Paris  Architectural  Congress  till 
next  week,  not  having  space  for  the  whole  in  this 
week’s  issue.  ...  . ■ 

Fire  in  Chatham  Dockyard.— A destructive 
fire  occurred  in  Chatham  Dockyard  on  the  6th 
inst  and  before  the  outbreak  was  extinguished 
the  ’ mould  ioft,  together  with  the  valuable 
contents,  was  practically  destroyed.  The  floor 
of  the  loft,  on  which  the  full-sized  section  or 
every  ship  built  in  the  yard  was  “laid-oft," 
was  nearly  300  ft-  in  length  ^ 68  ft'  in 
width,  and  at  each  end  there  were  large  offices 
affording  accommodation  for  a staff  of  150.  Apart 
from  the  burning  of  the  building,  a very  serious  loss 
is  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  plans  of  the  latest  types  of  battleships  and 
cruisers,  together  with  nearly  the  whole  ot  the 
records  for  many  years  past. 

THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  NORTHORPE,  KlRTON-IN- 
LlNDSEY.— The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
undertaken  to  carry  out,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
nearly  400/.,  the  repair  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Northorpe.  Lincoln- 
shire, of  which  the  general  fabric  has  fallen  into  a 
dilapidated  condition.  In  a report  made  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  it  is  calculated  that  a further  sum 
of  1 000/.  should  be  expended  upon  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  contributions 
to  that  amount.  The  arcades  and  a doorway  in  the 
chancel  are  of  the  eleventh  century  period,  the 
clearstory,  the  embattled  western  tower,  and  the 
east  window  are  in  the  Perpendicular  style  The 
south  door  is  distinguished  by  some  beautiful  scroll 
wood-carving  with  a border  of  foliage,  which,  it  is 
believed,  was  executed  in  or  about  1370,  and 
church  presents  many  interesting  features  that 
illustrate  successive  changes  of  style  in  architecture. 
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erect  any  building  ’’  of  the  words  “ other  than  such 
structures  to  be  used  for  gardening  purposes,  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  approve.” 

Lewisham. — Variation  of  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  April  22,  1902,  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a 
wood  and  glass  porch  at  the  entrance  to  the  Swiss 
Cottage  public-house.  Stanstead-road,  Forest  Hill, 
by  the  omission  of  the  words  “ that  the  whole  of 
the  exposed  wood  work  be  constructed  in  oak,  teak, 
walnut,  or  mahogany.” 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — Two  wood  and  slate  pents  at  the 
front  and  side  entrances  respectively  of  a dwelling- 
house  on  the  norih  side  of  Codrington  Hill, 
Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  an  unnamed  street 
leading  to  Brockley  rise,  April  3,  1902  (Mr.  J. 
Taylor). 

Woolwich. — Two-story  additions  in  front  of  a 
house  known  as  The  Cedars,  and  of  Nos.  1 and  2, 
Rose  Cottages.  Station-road,  Abbey-wood,  Plum- 
stead  (Mr.  A.  W.  Martin  for  Mr.  A.  Martin). 

Chelsea.— A theatre  building  on  the  northern  side 
of  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  at  the  corner  of  Sydney- 
street  (Messrs.  Wylson  & Long). 

Greenwich. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  76  and  78,  London-street,  Green 
wich,  to  the  line  shown  upon  the  plan  dated 
April  19  (Mr.  C.  Reilly  on  behalf  of  the  Worshipful 
C >mpany  of  Drapers). 

Hampstead. — A three-story  bay-window  at  No.  31, 
Steele’s-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  J.  Strachan/. 

Hampstead. — A timber-framed  porch  at  the  en- 
trance to  a house  to  be  known  as  “ Wadham 
Lodge,"  in  course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of 
Wadham-gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner). 

Hampstead. — Two  bay-windows  in  front  of  a 
dwelling  house,  to  be  known  as  “ Wadham  Lodge,” 
in  course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  Wadham- 
gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner). 

Lambeth,  North. — Wood  and  tile  pents  over  the 
entrances  to  three  dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side 
of  Ufford-street,  Lambeth,  at  the  corner  of  Webber- 
street  (Messrs.  Clutton  on  behalf  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners). 

Norwood. — An  addition  to  the  Norwood  Technical 
Institute,  Knight’s  Hill-road,  West  Norwood,  to 
abut  upon  Chapel-road  (Mr.  P.  L.  Waterhouse). 

Paddington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  on 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  7,  Bayswater-bilJ, 
Paddington  (Messrs.  Peirson  & Co.  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bullivant). 

Southwark,  West.— The  retention  of  a one-story 
transformer  chamber  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  91, 
Blackfriars-road,  Southwark  (London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation,  Limited). 

Finsbury,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front 
of  the  porch  at  the  entrance  to  Cocker's  Hotel,  Nos. 
18  to  21,  Charterhouse-square,  Finsbury  (Mr.  E. 
Haslehurst). — Refusal. 

Greenwich. — Two  houses  on  the  western  side  of 
St.  John’s  Park-road,  Blackheath  (Mr.  A.  Levett). — 
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PARR’S  BANK,  MANCHESTER. 

■HIS  bank  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a 
site  in  Spring-gardens  and  York-street. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  25  ft.  in 
height,  is  occupied  by  the  Banking  Company. 
This  chamber  is  roofed  in  with  a large  domed 
top-light.  The  whole  of  the  banking  portion 
is  lined  with  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian 
marbles,  large  detached  monolith  columns  of 
“ground  antique”  marble  forming  special 
features.  The  large  windows  to  the  ground 
floor  are  made  of  bronze  framing.  The  upper 
floors  of  the  building  are  arranged  for  offices 
for  letting  purposes. 

The  exterior  is  built  of  red  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  a polished  grey  granite  plinth  and 
a main  entrance  of  unpolished  granite.  A 
dome  surmounts  the  roof  at  the  corner  ; this 
and  the  lantern  above  it  are  covered  with 
copper.  The  whole  of  the  basement  is  used 
by  the  bank,  large  strong-room  accommoda- 
tion t eing  provided. 

Tfe  builders  are  Messrs.  Neill  & Sons, 
M?  nchester,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Charles 
Heathcote  & Sons,  Manchester. 


nuuat,,  vvt,M  GREEN,  WINCHFIEL 
These  two  drawings  of  one  of  Mr.  Err 
Newton's  characteristically  quiet  but  1 
turesque  dwelling-houses  are  exhibited 
present  at  the  Royal  Academy 
The  plan  (see  p 393)  shows  both  the  gen. 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  also  that  of 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  house,  but 
the  aspect  ; we  have  great  difficulty  in  t 
suading  architects  to  put  a north  point  on  tt 
plans,  though  aspect  is  so  essential  an  elem 
(or  sho.u  4 be)  in  house-planning. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMES. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  A.  Cox,  was  placed  first 
in  the  recent  limited  competition,  by  the 
assessor,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 

The  conditions  required  that  the  principal 
entrance  should  be  in  the  Fairfield-road,  and  a 
separate  entrance  for  boys  in  the  Fairfield 
West.  Supervision  from  the  staff  enclosure  in 
the  lending  library,  and  a general  directness  of 
approach  to  the  various  public  rooms,  were 
also  required.  Skylights  were  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  rooms  treated  as 
small  halls  sufficiently  lofty  to  take  galleries  to 
be  erected  at  some  future  time. 

A residence  for  the  librarian  was  also  to  be 
provided.  Owing  to  the  site  being  isolated, 
the  four  elevations  had  to  be  of  equally  good 
character,  and  although  future  extension  was 
asked  for,  the  present  building  was  to  be 
complete  in  itself. 

The  estimated  cost  is  6,000/. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  following  applications  as  reported  upon 
by  the  Building  Act  Committee  were  dealt 
with  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Unless  otherwise  stated  con- 
sent was  given.  The  name  of  the  applicant 
appears  between  parentheses  : — 

Deptford. — Rescission  of  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  December  17,  1901,  sanctioning  the  retention  of 
a wood  and  glass  covered  way  and  greenhouse  at 
the  side  of  No.  39,  Lewisham  High-road,  New 
Cross. 

Islington,  West.— Permitting  the  retention  of 
certain  structures  upon  the  west  side  of  Paradise- 
passage,  Islington. 

Clapha m. — Variation  of  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  February  18,  1902,  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house  on  the  north  side  of  Poynder’s-road, 
Clapham,  by  the  addition  after  the  words  “ not  to 


Refusal. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  the  entrance  to  Bolton  Mansions  Hotel 
No.  13,  Bolton-gardens  West,  Old  Brompton-road, 
Kensington  (Messrs.  Harrods,  Limited). — Refusal. 

Lewisham.— One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of, 
4 and  6,  Ravensbourne-road,  Catford  (Mr.  G.  B. 
Gillard).— Refusal. 

Paddington,  North. — A one-story  shop  on  the  fore- 
court of  5,  High-road,  Kilburn  (Mrs.  P.  Hoc). — 
Refusal. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square — A stone  balcony  at 
the  first-floor  level  in  front  of  No.  11,  Clarges- 
street,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  M.  E.  Collins). — Refusal. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  iron  and  glass 
verandah  over  the  portico  at  the  entrance  to 
No.  46,  llaton-square,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(Messrs.  R.  Slaughter  & Sons  on  behalf  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  E.  Tufnell,  M.P.). — Refusal. 

Whitechapel.— A projecting  pier  and  shop  front 
and  of  a two-9tory  oriel  window  in  front  of  No.  61, 
High-street,  Whitechapel  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & 
Son  & Smithem). — Refusal. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  North-East.— Two  two-story  cot- 
tages on  the  north  side  of  Globe-passage,  Pritchard’s' 
road,  Bethnal  Green,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  cottages  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Keeves). 

Rolhcrhithe—A  cottage  building  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Congregational  church  and  schools, 
Queen  Elizabeth-street,  Bermondsey,  with  the 
external  walls  of  such  building  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Boss-street  (Mr.  J.  Wills). 

Rotherhithe. — A two-story  building  on  the  west 
side  of  New  Church-street,  Rotherhithe,  at  the 
corner  of  Channel-row,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of  those 
streets  (Mr.  F.  G.  Peskett). — Refusal. 

Rotherhithe.— A building  at  No.  670,  Rolherhithe- 
street,  Rotherhithe,  with  the  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  C.  H.  Hack). — 
Refusal. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Norwood. — The  retention  and  completion  of  five 
coach-houses  and  stables  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
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on  the  west  side  of  Knight’s-hill-road,  Norwood, 
northward  of  Thornlaw-road,  such  coach-houses 
and  stables  being  without  an  open  space  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  H.  Bignold). 

Width  op  Way,  Line  of  Frontage  and 
Projections. 

Marylebone,  West. — A one-story  oriel-window  at 
the  ground  floor  level  at  the  rear  of  No.  53, 
Montagu-square,  St.  Marylebone,  to  abut  upon 
Montagu-mews  West  (Messrs.  Hudson  & Hunt). 

Paddington,  South. — A one-story  building  in  the 
area  to  No.  8,  Gloucester-square,  Paddington,  with 
the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street 
(Mr.  R.  S.  Buckeridge). — Refusal. 

Formation  op  Streets. 

Dulwich. — A new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
from  Lytcott-grove  to  Colwell-road,  East  Dulwich 
(Mr.  G.  Bransom,  and  that  the  name  Playfield- 
crescent  be  approved  for  the  new  street. 

Lewisham. — Two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  Perry-rise  to  Wynell-road,  Lewisham 
(the  Worshipful  Company  of  Leather  Sellers). — 
Refusal. 

Norwood. — Three  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  Elmwood-road  to  Herne-hill,  Dulwich 
(Mr.  H.  G.  Smallman). — Refusal. 

Line  op  Frontage,  Cubical  Extent  and  Omission 
op  Concrete  over  Site. 

Fulham. — The  erection  at  the  Fulham  Steel 
Works,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Townmead-road, 
Fulham,  of  two  girder  and  boiler  shops,  without  a 
layer  of  concrete  over  the  site  and  each  to  exceed 
250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  ft.  in  extent,  and  also 
the  erection  of  a template  shop  to  an  advanced  line 
of  frontage  (Messrs.  Mayoh  & Haley). 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  op  Electricity. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — An  addition  to  the  generating 
station  and  works  on  the  north  side  ot  Pratt-street, 
St.  Pancras,  and  also  in  accordance  with  Section 
303,  the  erection  of  such  addition  as  shown  upon 
the  plans. 


Cubical  Extent,  Construction  of  Building,  and 
Omission  of  Concrete  over  Site. 

Poplar. — A one-story  brick  and  iron  boiler  shop, 
at  London-yard,  Manchester-road,  Poplar,  without 
a layer  of  concrete  over  the  site  (Sir  W.  Arrol  & 
Co.,  Ltd.) 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Camberwell,  North. — Two  buildings  on  low-lying 
land  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Notley-street, 
Camberwell  (Mr.  H.  L.  Upshaw)  the  licence  to  con- 
tain the  following  conditions: — (1)  that  the  site  of 
the  building  be  covered  with  a layer  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  ; (2)  that  the  level  of  the  lowest 
floors  be  not  less  than  +8-75  Ordnance  datum,  as 
shown  on  the  plan  which  accompanied  the  applica- 
tion h)  that  no  basements  be  constructed  ; (4)  that 
the  details  of  the  drainage  be  approved  (it  not 
already  sanctioned)  by  the  Borough  Council  before 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  is  commenced  ; (5)  that 
the  responsibility  for  floodings  rest  with  the  owner 
of  the  houses  ; (6)  that  if  the  said  application  or 
plan  be  hereafter  found  to  be  incorrect  in  any  par- 
ticular, the  said  licence  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Woolwich. — To  convert  into  six  shops  four  houses 
known  as  "The  Cedars,”  Wood- villa,  and  Nos.  1 & 
2,  Rose  Cottages,  Station-road,  Abbey  Wood  (Mr. 
A.  W.  Martin)  the  licence  to  contain  the  following 
conditions— that  the  level  of  the  shop  floors  be+9‘58 
Ordnance  datum,  and  that  of  the  floors  of  the  back 
additions  + 8 50  ; that  the  level  of  the  shop  floors 
and  cf  the  floors  of  the  back  additions  of  the 
premises  known  as  Nos.  1 & Rose  cottages, 
be  + 8-50  Ordnance  datum  ; that  the  levels  of  all 
connexions  with  the  house  drains,  such  as  closets, 
sinks,  gullies  and  rainwater-down-pipes  be  kept  up 
to  + S-5o  Ordnance  datum  ; that  no  basements  be 
constructed  ; that  a layer  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, 6 in.  in  depth,  be  placed  over  the  site. 

Residential  Flats  at  Hampstead. 

Hampstead.— That  the  resolution  of  December  10, 
sanctioning  to  the  erection  of  four  blocks  of  resi- 
dential flats  and  the  formation  of  a carriage-drive 
on  the  west  side  of  West-end-lane,  Hampstead,  be 
varied  by  the  omission  of  condition  (it)  which 


prohibits  the  erection  of  gates,  and  of  the  words 
“ except  as  regards  the  erection  of  gates  ” in  line  24. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand.— Wood  and  glass  inclosure  at  the  sides  of 
a porch  at  the  entrance  to  No.  1 r,  St.  James’s- 
square,  St.  James's  (Messrs  G.  Trollope  & Sons). 

Hammersmith.  — An  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  No.  180, 
King-street  West,  Hammersmith,  to  abut  upon 
Dallihg-road,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  from  November  r.  1898,  that  the  addition 
for  a distance  of  36  ft.  from  No.  1S0,  King-street,  be 
completed  to  a height  of  two  stories  above  the 
ground  level,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  coloured 
blue  upon  the  approved  plan  be  dedicated  to  and 
left  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  during  the  year 
1902  ; that  the  whole  of  the  addition  be  completed 
within  eight  years  from  November  1,  1S98. 

Battersea. f — A one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  80,  St.  John's-road,  Battersea,  to  abut  upon 
Aliewal-road  (Mr.  W.  H.  Boney). 

Holborn.—  Two  projecting  wooden  hoods  over  the 
entrances  to  No.  47,  Bedford-row,  Holborn  (Mr. 
H.  M.  Wakley). 

Lewisham. — Two  houses,  with  one-story  shops  in 
front,  on  the  site  of  Gloucester  House,  on  the  east 
side  of  Rushey  Green,  Catford  (Messrs.  Norfolk  & 
Prior). 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.— The  retention  of  two 
projecting’  shop  Ironts  at  Nos.  38  and  39,  South 
Molton-street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr 
R.  M.  Roe). 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.— To  retain  a projecting 
sign  in  front  of  7,  Wood’s-mews,  Park-lane,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  extending  beyond  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  the  street. 

Woolwich. — An  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  eighteen  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Bexley-road,  Eltham,  eastward  of  Elderslie- 
road,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed. 

Wandsworth.  — Buildings,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Balham  High-road, 
and  of  the  erection  of  buildings  with  projecting  one- 
story  shops  on  the  west  side  of  Bedford  Hill-road 
Balham  (Mr.  P.  P.  Taylor). 


Marylebone,  East.— Retention  of  an  entrance  door- 
way at  the  angle  of  premises  known  as  Nos.  328 
and  330,  Oxford-street,  and  Nos.  1 and  2,  \ere- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson). 

Lewisham. — A house  on  the  west  side  of  Perry- 
rise,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  Queenswood-road 
(Messrs.  Eastman  Bros.). — Refusal. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc.— Three  oriel  windows, 
at  the  first,  second,  and  third  floor  levels,  in  front  of 
No.  5,  Stalford-street.  Westminster  (Messrs.  J.  T. 
Wimperis  & Arber).— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way. 

Greenwich. — Two-story  cottages  on  the  north  side 
of  Trevithick-street,  Watergate-street,  Deptford, 
with  the  external  walls  of  such  buildings  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way of  the  street  (Mr.  D.  Young). 

City. — Re-building  of  Nos.  166,  167,  & 168,  Fleet- 
street,  City,  with  the  external  walls  of  the  new 
building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Johnson's-court 
(Messrs.  Still,  Wheat,  & Luker) 

Camberwell , North  — Retention  of  a one-story 
building  at  the  rear  of  No.  119,  Camberwell-road, 
Camberwell,  with  the  forecourt  boundary  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Goodyear-place  (Mr.  W.  Simmonds). 

Rothcrhithe. — Three  houses  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Manor-lane,  Rotherhithe,  with  the  forecourt 
boundary  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Messrs. 
Stock,  Page,  & Stock). 

Limehouse. — Permission  to  retain  a one-story 
stable  building  on  the  south  side  of  Ropemaker’s- 
fields,  Limehouse,  at  the  corner  of  Thomas-rents 
with  the  external  wall  of  such  stable  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  respective  centres 
of  the  roadways  of  RopemakePs-fields  and  Thomas- 
rents.— Refusal. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Islington,  East. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  such  section  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  public-house,  and  Nos.  128 
and  130,  Canonbury-road,  Islington  (Mr.  W.  A. 
Aickman). 

Lambeth,  North. — Deviations  from  the  plan  cer- 
tified by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  such  section 
of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re- 
building of  No.  1,  Gloucester-street,  Lambeth,  at 
the  corner  of  Kinaston-place  (Mr.  T.  W.  Tacomb 
Hood). 

Lewisham. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  two  dwelling-houses  on  the  west  side  of  Porth- 
cawe  road,  Lewisham,  northward  of  No.  36,  witli 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr!  W.  R. 
Quested). 

Wandsworth.— A modification  of  the  provisions 
of  Part  V.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  as  to 
the  extension  above  the  diagonal  line  directed  by 
Section  41  of  that  Act  to  be  drawn  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  erection  of  additions  at  the  rear  of 
No.  59,  Balhara  High-road  (Messrs.  Hovenden  & 
Barber).— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Camberwell,  North.— A mission  church  and  hall  on 
the  site  of  45,  47,  and  49,  Brisbane-street,  Camber- 
well, with  the  external  walls  and  boundary  fence  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Brisbane-street  (Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell). 

Paddington  North. f — A block  of  residential  flats, 
with  one-story  shops  in  front,  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  212  to  220  (even  numbers  only,  inclusive), 
Harrow-road,  Paddington,  with  the  external  walls 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  respec 
live  centres  of  the  roadway  of  Westbury-road  and 
Ranelagh-road  (Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.).— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Paddington.  South.— An  external  iron  staircase 
and  landing  in  front  of  No.  7,  Polygon-mews  South, 
Porchester-place,  Edgware-road,  Padddington,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  T.  Shaw).-Refusal. 

Wandswo)  th.  The  formation  or  laying  out  of  two 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Chadwick 
Miner)  E3ta  6’  BaIham  High-road  (Mr.  R.  H. 

Greenwich.— The  formation  or  laying  out  of  a new 
■street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from  Church-lane 
RefusalSd°Wne  r°ad’  Charlton  (Mr-  E-  E-  Wood).— 

Lewisham.— The  formation  or  laying  out  of  new 
CVnfi-n  for,  Carnfger  traffic  on  the  east  side  of 
Refusal  Park'r°  ’ Lewisham  (Mr-  J-  W.  Webb).— 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

N°r*h-—The  construction  of  two  ventil- 

at  the  generating  station  on  the  east 
Refusal.  amead'r°ad'  Fulhai”(»-  F-  & Minter, 


Means  of  Escape  prom  the  Top  op  High  Buildings. 

Strand.— On  the  fifth  floor  of  Nos.  45  and  46, 
Leicester-square,  Soho  (the  upper  surface  of  which 
floor  is  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level)  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Messrs. 
Wimperis  & East). 

Cubical  Extent. 

Woolwich. — The  alteration  of  a building  on  the 
west  side  of  Henley-road,  North  Woolwich,  such 
building  exceeding  in  extent  350,000,  but  not  450,000 
cubic  feet,  and  being  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  of  telephone  cables  (Messrs. 
Ardron  & Dawson), 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 


Correspondence. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA-STREET  FIRE. 

Sir, — The  sad  loss  of  life  at  the  General 
Electric  Co.’s  premises  in  Oueen  Victoria- 
street  claims  public  attention  in  more  than  an 
ordinary  manner. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  office  and  ware- 
house buildings  must  necessarily  be  used  tem- 
porarily for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  that 
individual  rooms  or  floors  have  frequently  to 
serve  as  workshops. 

Legislation,  as  it  stands  to-day,  gives  the 
public  authorities  considerable  control  over 
specific  classes  of  buildings  erected  for  specific 
purposes,  but  there  is  little  or  no  control 
exercised  as  to  the  use  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended.  It  is  in 
such  buildings  that  the  congregation  of  a 
large  number  of  workers  becomes  exceed- 
ingly perilous  and  the  sad  loss  of  life  on  this 
and  other  occasions  only  too  clearly  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  for  greater  severity  in  con- 
trolling the  use  to  which  such  buildings  are 
put. 

The  serious  loss  of  life  on  this  occasion, 
following  so  shortly  upon  a series  of  deaths 
in  buildings  partially  used  as  business  pre- 
mises and  partially  used  as  tenements  (we 
should  here  particularly  refer  to  the  fires  at 
Hackney  and  St,  Lukes),  makes  it  evident  that 
revision  in  the  interest  of  human  safety  is 
required  in  more  than  one  direction,  i.e., 
especially  in  shops  with  dwellings  above. 
Combined  with  this  we  have  a number  of 
large  fires  in  which  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
life  but  in  which  a vast  quantity  of  property 
ha?  been  destroyed,  as,  lor  instance,  in  the 
Cripplegate  and  the  Barbican,  and  the  Dock 
centres. 

Our  committee  wish  to  urge  most  emphati- 
cally that  fire  preventive  legislation  requires 
revision,  and  that  to  make  it  effective,  it  must 
be  of  a retrospective  character. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  like  to  point  out 
the  personal  responsibility  which  rests  with 
the  owners  of  the  building  and  the  employer 
of  labour  in  seeing  to  the  safety  of  the  staff, 
and  that  this  responsibility  should  be  recog- 
nised and  clearly  defined  by  law. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  at 
short  notice  to  define  what  are  the  reasonable 
requirements  to  limit  loss  of  life,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  a ready  and 
easy  means  of  escape  should  be  provided  from 
the  upper  part  of  every  building,  in  the  County 
of  London,  both  new  and  old.— On  behalf  of 
Fire  Prevention  Committee, 

Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman. 

Ellis  Marsland,  Hon.  Secretary. 


seen  in  the  Crace  collection  and  at  the  Guildhall 
Library,  amongst  them  being  Basire’s  engraving, 
after  J.  Carter,  which  shows  also  part  of  the  crypt 
and  the  tower  as  in  1758,  another  drawing  by 
Carter,  an  engraving  by  W.  Angus,  after  W.  Courte- 
nay, 1760,  and  others. 

If  Bath  stone  wa3  adopted  (1720)  for  the  later 
building,  we  there  have  an  early  instance  of  the 
employment  in  London  of  that  stone,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  first  used  (in  London)  by  Gibbs  for  the 
great  quadrangle  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
begun  in  June,  1730,  and  refaced  by  Hardwick. 

D-M. 


SYMBOLISM  OF  CHURCH  ORNAMENTS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  report 
of  the  discussion  on  “ The  Origin  and  Symbolism  of 
Church  Ornaments,”  in  last  week’s  Builder.  Much 
of  the  argument  seems  to  be  based  on  a text  of 
scripture  not  quoted — “ Howbeit,  that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural  ; and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.” 

In -further  reply  to  a question  of  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Hines,  I may  say  that  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Moulsoe,  Bucks,  is  a reredos  of  mine 
(still  far  from  complete)  of  oak,  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  which  is  a carved  figure  of  our  Lord  as 
priest  “ reigning  from  the  tree,"  robed  and 
crowned  ; carved  under  my  direction  by  Mr.  N. 
Hitch,  of  Vauxhall.  The  example  at  Bathwick 
quoted  was,  I believe,  that  which  led  my  client  to 
adopt  the  subject  for  his  own  church.  Examples 
of  it  abroad  are  far  from  uncommon,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  aright,  there  is,  or  was,  an  early 
one  of  Byzantine  character,  of  great  beauty,  in 
St.  Sernin,  at  Toulouse. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris,  F.R.I.B.A. 


HOLBORN  BATHS. 


Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  new  Holborn  Baths 
on  page  567  of  the  last  number  of  the  Builder  you 
mention,  with  disapproval,  “ the  dark  mass  formed 
by  the  fronts  of  the  dressing  boxes.”  Everyone 
(including  Messrs.  Clarkson,  the  architects)  will,  we 
are  sure,  agree  with  your  remarks,  but  we  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  dark  mass 
will  be  “ light  and  bright  toned  ” in  a little  time. 

The  Japanese  lacquer,  used  for  the  dressing 
boxes  at  the  Holborn  Baths,  and  now  being  largely 
used  elsewhere,  has  very  peculiar  properties. 

The  last  of  the  three  coats  put  on  at  Holborn  left 
the  woodwork  quite  black,  almost  as  if  ebonised  ; 
and  you  saw  some  of  it  in  that  state  on  the  opening 
day. 

Already  the  blackness  has  gone  off  largely,  as  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  light.  If  you  (or  any  of 
your  readers  interested  in  the  matter)  will  look  at 
the  lacquer  at  Holborn  after  a month  has  elapsed 
you  will  find  the  result  a bright-toned  light  red. 
The  lacquer  will  not  change  lagain  much  after  that, 
and  any  change  in  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
brightness.  RHUS  & CO. 


ftbe  Student’s  Column. 


THE  DORMITORY,  WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. 

SIR,— In  his  highly  interesting  Report  published  in 
your  number  of  June  7,  Mr.  Stratton  says 

“ A dormitory  ....  once  stood  upon  or  near  to 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  Of  this  nothing 
remains.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  trace 
of  it  or  reference  to  it,  except  in  certain  entries  of 
the  Chapter  House  records." 

The  old  dormitory,  known  as  the  “ Long  Room,” 
stood  on  the,  green  in  Dean’s-yard,  formerly  called 
“ The  Elms.”  It  had  been  the  monks'  granary — a 
long,  fourteenth-century,  building,  supported  by 
arches,  and  having  a large  tower,  afterwards  the 
under-master’s  house.  The  adjacent  bakehouse, 
brewhouse,  the  ox-stall,  and  the  barn  near  the  mill- 
dam  (Great  College-street)  completed  the  group. 
The  granary  was  taken  for  the  school  dormitory 
during  the  deansbip  (1560-1)  of  Bill,  who  furnished 
it  for  the  scholars'  use,  or  that  of  his  successor, 
Goodman  1561-1601),  who  established  the  school 
sanatorium  at  Chiswick.  Several  views  may  be 


PART  III.— PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  23. — Disposal  on  Land  ( continued ). 

BUB-IRRIGATION.— This  method  of 
disposal  may  be  regarded  as  a modi- 
fied form  of  broad  irrigation.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  discharge  of  the 
sewage  a few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  instead  of  over  the  surface.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  sewage 
is  not  exposed  to  view  ; ponding  is  also 
avoided,  and  a nuisance  is  not  so  easily  created. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sewage  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  thoroughly  purified,  as  bacterial  activity 
decreases  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  down- 
wards. 

The  system  was  originally  devised  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Moule — better  known  as  the  inventor 
of  an  earth-closet— but  was  improved  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  who  adopted  it  for  the 
sewage  of  schools  and  other  buildings.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  in  America  by  the  late 
Colonel  G.  E.  Waring  and  others. 

The  sewage  should  first  pass  through  a 
settling  tank,  in  which  the  heavy  solids  are 
deposited,  and  the  coarse  matters  (such  as 
paper  and  straw)  retained.  A certain  amount 
of  grease  will  also  be  collected  in  the  floating 
scum.  From  this  chamber  the  sewage  passes 
into  a larger  tank,  where  it  is  stored  for  a 
period  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  longer.  Unless  the  sewage 
must  be  pumped  to  a higher  level,  an  auto- 
matic siphon  may  be  fixed  to  come  into  action 
when  the  tank  is  full  and  to  discharge  the 
sewage  into  the  main  drain  leading  to 
the  irrigation  areas.  Fig.  95  shows  a pair 
of  tanks,  differing  only  in  detail  from  the 
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arrangement  recommended  by  Colonel  Waring. 
The  inlet  to  the  settling-chamber  A dips  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  overflow,  so  that  the 
sewage  is  diverted  downwards  ; deep  trapping 
may  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  grease  at  the 
mouth  of  the  drain.  A screen  wall  divides  the 
settling-chamber  into  two  parts,  B and  C,  the 
first  of  which  retains  the  heavy  solids,  while 
the  second  serves  as  a scum-chamber  for  the 
collection  of  grease,  &c.  The  overflow  dips 
deeply  into  the  second  chamber,  so  that  the 
scum  is  not  carried  forward  into  the  storage- 
tank  D.  An  automatic  siphon  E comes  into 
action  when  the  sewage  reaches  a certain  level, 
and  continues  in  action  until  nearly  all  the 
contents  are  discharged.  The  siphon  is  some- 
times placed  within  the  tank,  but  in  this  posi- 
tion it  becomes  foul.  In  the  illustration  it  is 
shown  outside  the  tank,  but  it  may  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  in  a manhole  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  for  repairs. 

The  size  of  the  main  tank  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  the  sewage  and  the  desired 
interval  between  the  discharges.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  insisted  upon  that  rainwater  should 
be  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
sewage-drains  when  a private  system  of  purifi- 
cation has  to  be  adopted. 

The  sludge  and  scum  accumulating  in  the 
settling  chamber  must  be  removed  when 
necessary,  and  can  be  most  conveniently  got 
rid  of  by  digging  it  into  cultivated  land.  The 
sedimentation  of  the  sewage  in  tanks  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  sub-irrigation,  as  otherwise 
the  absorption  drains  are  soon  choked  with 
sludge. 

The  arrangement  of  tanks  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  not  the  best.  Undoubtedly  bac- 
teria will  be  at  work  breaking  up  the  sewage, 
but  the  tanks  are  not  proportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  thoroughly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  first  tank  B is  really  a grit  chamber. 
The  second  compartment  is  of  the  nature  of 
a septic  tank  with  a continuous  flow  through 
it,  but  its  capacity  is  too  small  to  allow  great 
changes  to  take  place  in  the  sewage.  These 
changes  will  however,  be  continued  during  the 
filling  of  the  large  tank,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  last  portions  of  the  sewage  to  enter  the 
tank  will  be  discharged  by  the  siphon  in  the 
state  in  which  they  leave  the  scum-chamber  C. 
This  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter. 

Open  tanks  are  sometimes  used,  but  ought 
to  be  covered  with  iron  grates  or  screens  to 
prevent  leaves  from  entering  the  tanks  and 
passing  to  the  absorption-drains. 

From  the  discharging  tank  D the  sewage 
passes  along  the  outfall  drain  to  the  sub- 
irrigation  areas,  of  which  at  least  three  ought 
to  be  provided.  These  areas  must  be  well  dug 
over  to  a depth  of  ten  01  twelve  inches  or  more, 
and  carefully  graded.  At  a depth  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  from  the  surface,  earthenware 
channels  (fig.  96)  must  be  laid  with  open 
joints  and  a very  slight  fall  (say,  1 in  400  to 
1 in  600)  ; on  these  channels,  agricultural 
drain-pipes,  2 in.  in  diameter  and  in  i-ft. 
lengths,  are  laid  with  the  joints  open  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  AboVe  the  joints,  small 


segmental  caps  (with  a larger  radius  than  the 
exterior  of  the  pipes)  are  placed  to  prevent  the 
soil  falling  through  the  joints,  while  still 
allowing  the  sewage  to  escape.  If  a greater 
fall  than  1 in  400  is  given  to  the  absorption- 
drains  the  sewage  will  accumulate  at  the  ends 
of  the  drains,  and  may  burst  through  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  absorption  drains  may  be  laid  from  3 ft. 
to  6 ft.  apart.  The  total  length  in  each  area 
must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  discharge 
from  the  tank  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Colonel  Waring  recommends  1 ft.  of  2-in. 
absorption-drain  for  each  gallon  of  sewage  dis- 
charged, if  the  soil  is  reasonably  porous,  and 
at  least  3 ft.  if  the  ground  is  impervious  clay. 
Rather  more  than  7 ft.  of  2-in.  pipe  will  be 
required  to  contain  a gallon,  but  the  sewage, 
of  course,  escapes  through  the  open  joints  of 
the  drains  into  the  channels  and  grounds 
during  the  period  of  discharge,  and  conse- 
quently a lower  basis  of  calculation  may  be 
adopted.  The  sewage  ought  not  to  enter  the 
absorption-drains  at  a high  velocity  ; to  pre- 
vent this  the  last  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  of  the  main 
drain  from  the  tank  may  be  laid  with  a fall  of 
about  1 in  300.  The  absorption-drains  must, 
of  course,  have  their  inverts  level  with  the 
inverts  of  the  mains. 

The  irrigation  areas  may  be  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground.  Two  methods  are  shown  in 
fig.  97,  that  at  A having  four  areas  and  that  at 
B having  three.  The  sewage  can  be  diverted 
at  the  points  marked  s into  the  different  groups 
of  absorption-drains.  The  areas  must  be  irri- 
gated in  turn,  so  to  admit  of  one  discharge  in 
any  area  being  absorbed  and  purified,  and  the 
ground  well  aerated  before  another  dose  is 
applied.  A longer  rest  may  be  given  to  each 
area  as  required,  by  applying  the  sewage  alter- 
nately to  the  other  areas.  Rows  of  vegetables 
may  be  planted  between  the  drains,  and  the 
sewage  will  be  to  a large  extent  absorbed  by 
their  roofs,  or  grass  may  be  grown  over  the 
whole  area. 

If  the  drains  become  choked  with  sludge,  a 
period  of  rest  must  be  allowed,  when  a great 
part  of  the  sludge  will  disappear  through  the 
action  of  bacteria  and  other  organic  life.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  pipes,  and  relay  them  after 
removing  the  deposits.  This  is  not  a very 
laborious  operation,  as  the  pipes  are  so  near 
the  surface. 

At  the  Lawrenceville  School  for  Boys,  New 
Jersey,  sub-irrigation  was  adopted  for  the 
sewage,  the  rainwater  being  excluded  from  the 
sewage-drains.  The  scheme  was  designed 
for  the  sewage  from  400  persons,  and  a large 
tank  was  constructed  and  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  six  compartments.  Three 
compartments  were  used  at  a time,  the 
sewage  travelling  slowly  forward  in  the 
first  compartment,  overflowing  by  a dipped 
pipe  to  the  second,  flowing  back  along  this  and 
overflowing  to  the  third,  and  then  passing 
along  to  the  overflow  into  the  discharge  tank. 
Each  compartment  is  60  ft.  long,  about  3 ft. 
wide,  and  4 ft.  deep.  The  discharge  tank  is 


I 25  ft.  in  diameter  and  8 ft.  deep,  and  from  this 
it  was  intended  to  pump  the  sewage  about  twice 
j a week  into  the  irrigation  areas.  These  con- 
! sisted  of  if  acres  of  ground,  in  which  about 
! 600  ft.  of  4-in.  main  pipes  and  20,000  ft.  of  2-in. 
| absorption  drains  were  laid.  The  latter 
I were  about  8 in.  below  the  surface  and  5 It. 
apart,  and  had  an  inclination  of  1 in  100  to 
1 in  130.  In  practice  this  inclination  was 
found  to  be  excessive.  The  scheme  appears  to 
have  worked  well  for  some  time,  but  the 
irrigation  area  proved  inadequate  after  some 
years,  during  which  the  flow  of  sewage 
gradually  increased  irom  6,000  to  20,000 
gallons  a day.  It  must  be  said  that  the  ground 
was  not  of  a suitable  character.  On  account 
of  the  proximity  of  a brook  the  underdrains 
were  laid  at  an  average  depth  of  about  3 ft. 
only,  and  in  some  places  were  only  2 ft.  deep. 
The  ground  was  of  a porous  nature,  and  much 
of  the  sewage  therefore  passed  directly  to  the 
underdrains,  very  little  purification  being 
effected. 

Sub-irrigation  has  never  been  adopted  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country,  but  it  has  proved 
useful  for  private  sewage-disposal  where  the 
irrigated  areas  are  near  buildings. 

Intermittent  Downward  Filtration. 

This  method  of  disposal,  brought  into  promi- 
nance  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  has  been  very 
widely  adopted  in  this  country,  sometimes 
successfully  and  sometimes  not.  If  the  ground 
is  of  a porous  character,  and  in  such  a situation 
that  it  can  be  underdrained  at  a depth  of  5 or 
6 ft.,  good  results  will  be  obtained  under  care- 
ful management.  If,  however,  the  ground 
consists  largely  of  clay,  or  if  the  underdrains 
cannot  be  laid  at  a greater  depth  than  3 ft., 
failure  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

The  different  results  obtained  by  this  method 
of  land  treatment  may  be  conveniently  illus- 
trated by  means  of  two  examples,  of  which 
particulars  are  given  in  the  recently-issued 
appendices  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Interim  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage-disposal. 
The  schemes  were  designed  by  one  engineer. 
In  both  cases  the  sewage  was  about  i j millions 
of  gallons  per  day,  and  included  trade  refuse 
as  well  as  domestic  sewage.  The  population 
in  each  case  was  about  30,000.  No  storage 
tanks  were  used.  In  the  one  case  the  sewage 
was  treated  on  55  acres  of  land,  and  the 
Inspectors  reported  the  effluents  to  be  un- 
satisfactory on  twenty-six  occasions  in  a 
period  of  less  than  two  years,  and  at 
no  time  was  the  effluent  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  In  the  other  case  the  farm  was 
laid  out  as  to  61  acres  for  filtration,  and  as  to 
12  acres  for  broad  irrigation.  The  Inspectors’ 
reports  for  the  same  period  were — satisfactory, 
23  ; unsatisfactory,  o.  The  slight  difference  in 
the  area  of  the  land  does  not  account^  for  the 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  purification. 

Very  similar  comparisons  might  be  made 
between  broad  irrigation  schemes,  the  fact 
being  that  the  character  of  the  land  vitally 
affects  the  results.  Careless  management 
may  also  render  even  a good  scheme  unsatis- 
factory. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Granger  Pulpit,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
—The  first  step  in  the  furnishing  of  the  nave  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral  was  taken  last  month  when  the 
Granger  pulpit,  a memorial  gift  commemorating 
the  late  Rev.  William  Granger,  M.A.,  was  placed  in 
position.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  oak  base  of 
open  work  with  traceried  panels,  on  which  rests  the 
pulpit  proper,  also  octagonal,  ornamented  with 
traceried  panels,  all  of  different  design  and  crowned 
with  a carved  cope.  This  is  further  enriched  with  a 
series  of  carved  panels  round  its  base,  with  shields 
bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  To  the 
pulpit  is  fitted  a stair  with  open  traceried  balusters 
finished  with  a pedestal,  the  carved  top  of  which 
tells  the  story  of  St.  Mungo,  and  also  bears  the  arms  of 
the  Church.  The  style  is  the  Scottish  variation  of  the 
French  Flamboyant,  which  harmonises  well  with  the 
rood-screen  and  other  old  work  in  the  nave.  The 
pulpit-stair  partially  encircles  the  second  pillar  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
P.  Macgregor  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  the  joiner 
Mr.  James  Grant,  and  the  carver  Mr.  John 
Crawford. 

New  Church,  Horninglow. — A new  church 
is  about  to  be  built  at  Horninglow,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  at  a cost  of  from  13,000/.  to  14,000/ , 
the  gift  of  Lord  Burton.  The  plans  and  designs 
will  be  prepared  by,  it  is  stated,  Mr,  G.  F.  Bodley. 

School  Buildings,  Linlithgow. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Linlithgow  School  Board,  held  on  the 
5th  inst.,  plans  for  the  proposed  new  elementary 
school,  in  place  of  the  Burgh  School,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  were  submitted.  Mr. 
William  M.  Scott,  of  Linlithgow,  was  appointed 
architect.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  i3 
5,900/. 

Church  Institute,  Leadgate,  Newcastle- 
ON-Tyne. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  new  church  insti- 
tute for  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  Leadgate,  was 
opened.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  1,100/.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  E.  Parker,  of  Blackhill  and  New- 
castle. 

Hospital,  East  Boldon,  South  Shields.— 
This  hospital  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  It  stands 
on  a site  of  5A  acres,  ••bout  3 acres  of  which  have 
been  enclosed.  The  buildings  consist  of  an  admini- 
strative block,  comprising  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  officer,  the  matron,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  staff,  with  kitchen  and  store  accommodation. 
This  block  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  requirements,  aud  it  has  been  built  with  a 
view  to  meeting  future  extensions  of  the  wards.  In 
addition,  a caretaker's  lodge  has  been  provided  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  ward  block  comprises  a 
large  ward  and  a small  ward,  to  admit  of  classifica- 
tion, and  a convalescent  room  above  the  nurses' 
duty-room,  bathroom,  and  lavatory.  This  ward  will 
accommodate  twelve  patients,  and  will  generally  be 
used  for  scarlet  fever  cases.  The  isolation  block 
consists  of  three  wards,  one  of  three  beds  and  two 
wards  of  one  bed  each,  with  duty-room,  bathrooms, 
kc.  It  is  intended  for  typhoid  fever  cases,  in 
which  classification  can  also  be  effected.  This 
block  can  be  duplicated  when  necessary.  The 
ward  blocks  are  all  furnished  with  glass  verandahs 
in  the  front,  having  a south-east  aspect,  for 
the  use  of  convalescents.  The  discharging  block 
comprises  a room  for  undressing  on  leaving  the 
ward,  bathroom,  and  room  for  dressing  before  the 
patients  leave  the  institution.  In  the  laundry  block 
there  is  a laundry  and  ironing-room.  The  mortuary 
and  ambuJance-house  are  also  comprised  in  this 
block,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  building  stables  and 
offices  are  provided.  The  flooring  of  the  different 
buildings  has  been  executed  in  Terrazzo  paving, 
telephone  communication  is  provided  between  the 
various  blocks.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  is  illu- 
fuS-ed  g?LThe  drainage  is  carried  to  a 
filtration  bed  at  the  back  of  the  site.  The  total 
cost,  including  site,  erection  cf  building?,  laying  out 
of  grounds  making  roads,  fencing,  &c„  is  about 
' . T!le  total  Available  accommodation  at 
present  is  S|xteen  beds,  and  these  can  be  increased 

prprfio  ICaftml. the  lsolation  blcck  and  also  by  the 
erection  of  additional  wards  in  front  of  the  existing 

o?Soubth°qh;  r/heTKChitect  was  Mr‘  J-  H-  Morton^ 

W.DUAl,ioa!^  WThitb“8  C0”traCt0r  "aS  "r- 

TyneAPEth.J,ESj  ,?he™gton,  Newcastle-on- 
. T 1 , foundation-stones  of  a Weslevan  chaDel 
and  schools  at  Red  Row,  West  Cheviogton  were 

M °"‘he  7th  insl-  Tho  buildings  will  be  ejected 
Of  local  bricks  wilh  Accrington  red  pressed  facinas 

o?  seS‘ n2aChapd;  « « »y  -’7  ftTsKe, 'capable 
accommnH  20  Pe0p  e’  ;iad  a Sunday  school  to 
addition  dTh  I3°. ch,ldre"-  w*tb  two  vestries  in 
to  be  execuSf  and  other  fittings  are 

be  heat,!/h  , Pltch-pine,  and  the  building  is  to 
are^Messrs.3  R I “mdusli°n  =‘oves.  The  builders 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  of  Newcastll  'he 

“A:'7-New  banking  DSse°°  forming  fheLhS 
offices  of  the  Isle  Of  Man  Banking  Co  in  Douglas 
are  now  completed.  The  site  of  the  Clding  is  at 
maJr°rne-  of  Athoi-Btreet  and  Prospect-hill.8  The 
The  build ^ght  grey  granite  from  Aberdeen. 
Refaif since®  Th  "Tl  ‘ V'  style  of  the  Italian 

S h M s 0f  lhe  facade  t0 
street  is  Soft.,  and  to  Prospect-hill  60  ft.,  and  the 


height  of  the  building,  from  the  pavement  at  the 
corner  to  the  top  of  the  granite  front,  is  53  ft.  The 
first  stage  of  the  wall  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  granite,  the  jointing  being  emphasised  by  bevelled 
edges.  This  rustication  continues  up  to  the  sills  of 
the  first-floor  windows,  where  there  is  a moulded 
cornice  projecting  over  an  enriched  frieze.  The 
windows  on  the  ground  floor  are  arched  with  massive 
keystones,  and  each  window  is  surmounted  by  a 
square  panel  of  polished  granite.  Above  the  ground 
floor  piers  or  buttresses  rise  up  between  the 
windows  for  two  stories,  and  are  crowned  with  a 
cornice.  The  windows  between  the  piers  have 
curved  pediments  and  polished  panels  of  light  rose 
granite.  The  fayade  is  further  embellished  by 
medallions  of  polished  granite  on  the  face  of  the 
piers.  The  frieze  under  the  main  cornice  is  orna- 
mented by  carvings  cut  out  of  the  granite.  The 
upper  finish  of  the  fayade  consists  of  balustrading  in 
granite.  The  entrance  to  the  banking  premises  is 
in  the  corner  between  the  two  streets,  and  consists 
of  a wide  doorway  with  rusticated  columns  and 
carved  pediment.  The  ancient  arms  of  the  Kings  of 
Man  are  engraved  in  polished  granite  in  the  centre 
panel  over  the  pediment.  The  corner  of  the 
building  is  treated  in  a circular  form  above  the 
ground  floor,  the  cornice  being  supported  on  four 
Ioniccolumnswith  moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals. 
The  entrance  door  gives  access  to  a circular  vestibule 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  having 
the  walls  entirely  of  polished  rose  granite.  The 
ceiling  is  dome-shaped,  of  richly  modelled  and 
decorated  plaster.  Passing  through  the  vestibule, 
the  banking-hall  is  reached  through  mahogany  and 
glass  doors.  This  chamber  measures  50  ft.  by  38  ft., 
and  is  25  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  marble,  the  architraves  and  pediments  of  the 
doors  being  of  Pavonazza,  and  the  walls  of  Nor- 
wegian marble.  Four  columns  of  Pavonazza 
marble  support  the  central  dome,  which  is  of 
stained  glass  and  modelled  plaster-work.  Local 
colour  is  given  to  the  dome  by  views  of  places  of 
interest  on  the  island,  and  these  views  are  repre- 
sentative of  each  town  in  which  the  bank  has  a 
branch.  The  side  walls  have  eight  pilasters  of 
marble  opposite  the  four  centre  columns.  The  floor 
of  the  banking-hall  is  of  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble.  A door  in  the  centre  of  the  banking-hall 
leads  to  the  directors’  room,  which  faces  Athol- 
street.  This  room  has  a ceiling  of  panelled  oak, 
and  there  is  a high  dado,  also  of  oak  panels.  The 
manager’s  room  measures  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  also 
faces  Athol-street,  and  has  a door  from  the  directors’ 
room  as  well  as  from  the  banking-hall.  This  room  has 
a high  dado  of  mahogany.  The  secretary’s  room  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  banking-hall,  behind  the 
manager's  room,  and  it  has  communication  with 
both.  The  room  measures  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  is 
panelled  in  mahogany.  A window  of  plate  glass, 
let  into  the  wall,  affords  a complete  view  of  the 
public  office,  enabling  the  secretary,  without  leaving 
his  room,  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  office. 
The  secretary’s  room  communicates  with  a strong- 
room. The  rooms  facing  Prospect-hill  consist  of  a 
waiting-room,  stationery-room,  and  clerk's  cloak- 
room. The  basement  floor  consists  of  steel-lined 
strong-rooms,  book  - safes,  and  plate-room  ; also 
heating-chamber,  coal-cellar,  and  two  lavatories  and 
water-closets.  This  floor  is  lighted  by  the  plentiful 
use  of  prismatic  pavement  lights  from  the  St. 
Pancras  Ironworks.  The  warming  of  the  premises 
is  by  means  of  open  fireplaces  in  all  the  rooms 
except  the  banking-hall,  which  is  provided  with  hot- 
water  radiators.  The  counters  and  screens  are 
designed  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  A 
hydraulic  lift  connects  the  banking -hall  with 
the  book  - safes  in  the  basement  floor.  The 
upper  floors  of  the  building  are  arranged  as 
offices,  along  with  a dwelling-house  for  the  bank’s 
caretaker.  The  entrance  to  these  floors  is  from 
Prospect-hill.  The  builder  was  Mr.  R.  F.  Douglas, 
of  Brunswick-street,  Douglas,  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing firms  : — Messrs.  Skelly  & Caren,  masons  ; 
Messrs.  Christian  & Faragher,  plasterers  ; Mr.  R.  W. 
Creer,  marble  mason  ; Messrs.  Sherwood  & Co., 
plumbers ; Mr.  Robert  Knox,  ironwork  ; Mr.  E. 
Henry,  painter  ; and  Messrs.  E.  Wade  & Sons, 
ornamental  plaster-work.  The  granite  facings  were 
supplied  and  dressed  by  Mr.  John  Morgan,  builder, 
Aberdeen.  The  glass  and  leaded  lights  are  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Watson,  Liverpool  ; and  the 
strong-room  and  safes  are  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Ltd., 
Liverpool.  The  hydraulic  lift  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Pickering  & Sons,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Mr. 
A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  of  Aberdeen,  was  the 
architect. 

New  Parish  Church,  Aberdeen.— The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Parish  Church  for  Greyfriars, 
Aberdeen,  which  church  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pre-Reformation  building  that  has  to  be  removed  for 
the  extension  of  the  buildings  of  Marischal  College, 
was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  new  edifice  is  built  of 
almost  pure  white  granite,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, cost  10,000/.,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  site — another  ir.ooo/. — making  in  all 
21,000 /.  A tower,  in  the  English  Perpendicular 
style  of  architecture,  rises  to  a height  of  150  ft.  at 
the  west  end,  and  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the 
church.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  Soo, 
and  underneath  the  church  is  a number  of  halls’ 
The  transomed  window,  with  its  tracery,  has  been 
f successfully  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new 


church,  and  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  will 
also  be  the  six  aisle  windows.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  of  Aberdeen. 

Cathedral  Restoration,  Chichester.— The 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  north  - west  tower  was 
8,205/.  17s.  id.  The  restoration  committee  have 
since  received  2,000/.  in  answer  to  another  appeal, 
and  have  decided  that  the  repair  of  the  campanile 
shall  be  the  next  work  undertaken.  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  has  been  appointed  consulting  architect. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Amble.— 
The  foundation  stones  of  the  Red  Row  Wesleyan 
Church,  Amble,  were  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  A school 
building  will  be  erected  in  connexion,  and  both  will 
be  built  of  local  bricks,  with  Accrington  red  pressed 
facings,  and  comprise  a chapel  45  ft.  by  27  ft.  inside, 
capable  of  seating  220  people,  and  a Sunday  School 
to  accommodate  150  children,  with  two  vestries  in 
addition.  The  seats,  rostrum,  and  other  fittings 
are  to  be  executed  in  pitch  pine,  and  the  building  is 
to  be  heated  by  slow  combustion  stoves.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a simple  treatment 
of  late  Gothic  architecture,  and  will  cost  1,200/., 
which,  with  the  site  included,  will  bring  the  total 
outlay  to  1,300/.  Messrs.  B.  and  G.  Brown,  of 
Amble,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  of 
Newcastle,  the  architect 

New  Wesleyan  Church,  Erdington,  Bir- 
mingham.— On  the  4th  inst.  the  new  Wesleyan 
church  in  Station-road,  Erdington,  was  formally 
opened.  It  is  built  in  front  of  the  old  one,  which 
will  henceforth  be  used  as  a school.  The  design  is 
Early  English  Gothic,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles  divided  off  with  granite  columns  and 
moulded  arches.  The  present  accommodation  of 
the  church  is  for  650  persons,  but  the  intention  is 
ultimately  to  provide  for  S50.  Provision  has  been 
made  in  the  design  for  the  future  addition  of  a 
tower  with  spire,  together  with  transepts.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings,  inclusive  of  lighting,  warming, 
and  ventilating,  is  3,500/.  Messrs.  Ewen  Harper  & 
Brother,  Birmingham,  were  the  architects. 

Hospital,  Monifieth,  Dundee,  N.B.— This 
building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  be  built  of 
stone,  finished  with  cement  (rough  cast)  and  free- 
stone dressings.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  red 
tiling.  The  interior  hospital  is  on  the  corridor 
principle,  with  an  administrative  block  in  the  centre. 
To  the  east  and  west  of  the  administrative  block 
are  the  male  and  female  ward9,  containing  two  beds 
each,  with  their  respective  bathrooms  and  lava- 
tories The  building  has  been  so  designed  that 
future  requirements  can  easily  be  met,  as,  by  a re- 
arrangement, twice  the  accommodation  at  present 
afforded  can  be  obtained.  The  administrative  block 
is  sufficiently  large  to  suit  an  extended  hospital.  In 
addition  to  the  wards,  there  are  on  the  ground  floor 
the  matron’3  room,  operating-room,  drug  store,  and 
dining-room,  while  on  the  first  floor  there  are  the 
matron's,  nurses’,  and  servants'  bedrooms  and  bath- 
room. Kitchen,  laundry,  and  washhouse  accom- 
modation are  provided  at  the  back,  with  a small 
mortuary.  The  contractors  are  as  follow  : — 
Mason,  James  Scott,  Broughty  Ferry ; joiner, 
D.  P.  How  & Son  ; plumber,  David  Brown  ; plas- 
terer, Alexander  M’Ritchie  ; tile  work,  James 
Laburn  & Sons ; glazier,  Donald  & Smith— all  of 
Dundee.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
James  Findlay,  architect,  Albert-square,  of  that 
city. 

Notre  Dame  Training  College,  Liverpool 
— The  extensions  of  this  building  consist  of  two 
blocks,  one  in  course  of  erection,  and  fronting 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  which  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  about  a month  ; and  the  other  facing 
Hope-street,  the  building  of  which  is  to  be  com- 
menced in  the  early  autumn.  Both  blocks  will  be 
used  for  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the 
Training  College.  The  building  facing  Mount 
Pleasant  consists  of  three  stories,  the  main  stair- 
case, which  will  serve  the  whole  of  the  extension, 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  On  the 
ground  floor,  the  space  on  each  side  of  this  staircase 
will  be  devoted  to  a science  lecture-room  and  a 
music-room;  on  1 he  first  floor,  to  a series  of  class- 
rooms ; and  on  the  second  floor,  to  two  art-rooms. 
The  corresponding  rooms  at  the  back  looking 
into  the  college  grounds  will  be  used  for  a 
technical-room  (in  the  basement),  a labora- 
tory, and  two  lecture-halls,  one  above  the 
other,  each  with  an  area  of  over  1,900  ft.  The 
second  block,  extending  along  Hope-street,  will 
contain  a recreation  hall,  91  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide. 
Above  this  will  be  a dormitory  of  equal  size,  whilst 
in  the  basement  and  the  attic  story  additional 
storage  in  particular  connexion  with  these  two 
rooms  wiH  be  obtained.  On  each  floor  this  block 
will  be  connected  with  that  facing  Mount  Pleasant 
but  further  facilities  of  exit  will  probably  be  pro- 
vided in  case  of  panic.  An  additional  fireproof 
staircase  has  been  designed  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
which  will  extend  the  full  height  of  the  building 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic.  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  are  the  architects. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  of 
Pleasant-street,  Liverpool. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lowestoft. 
— This  church  in  Gordon-road,  Lowestoft,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  relieved  by  Costessey  ware.  It  i8  in  the 
Perpendicular  Gothic  style.  When  completed  the 
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square  tower  will  be  120  ft.  high.  The  length  of 
the  building  is  1 15  ft.,  and  its  width  53  ft.  The 
interior  consists  of  a centre  nave  24  ft.  wide  and 
52  ft.  high,  and  two  aisles  13  ft.  6 in.  wide.  Over 
the  entrance  door  is  the  organ  gallery,  which  is 
approached  from  the  tower.  The  seating  accom- 
modation is  arranged  for  600  persons,  but  there  is 
room  for  200  more.  A notable  feature  is  the 
polished  granite  columns  of  the  arcading.  The 
sanctuary  end  is  apse-shaped,  and  lit  by  five 
windows.  The  arch  is  bold  in  construction,  with 
richly-carved  caps.  On  either  side  is  a chapel 
13  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.,  with  a rose  window.  The 
sanctuary  has  a handsome  reredos  and  altar,  formed 
of  Caen  stone,  and  embellished  by  various  mantles, 
while  alabaster  has  been  effectively  utilised.  The 
tabernacle  is  encased  in  the  latter  material. 
The  lower  panels  of  the  reredos  contain 
carved  devices  from  the  Litany  of  Our 
Lady.  In  the  upper  panels  there  are 
various  pieces  of  statuary.  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Raphael  standing  on  the  left  and  right  respectively. 
The  centre  is  a canopy  over  the  Benediction  throne, 
enriched  with  marble  shaftings.  The  centre  of  the 
altar  is  a panel  representing  the  Nativity,  and  on 
either  side  is  an  angel  in  an  attitude  of  adoration. 
The  floor  of  the  chapels  and  sanctuary  are  laid  with 
Roman  marble  mosaic,  which  is  also  used  in  the 
altar  steps.  These  are  relieved  by  white  marble 
risers  and  nosings.  In  Our  Lady’s  chapel  is  a statue 
of  Our  Lady  and  Child.  The  ceiling  of  the  church 
is  formed  in  panel  work  of  plaster  with  wood 
mouldings  to  allow  for  decorations.  The  whole  of 
the  carving  and  statuary  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Wall,  of  Cheltenham.  The  building  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity  and  warmed  by  radiators,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waller  & Smith,  of 
Lowestoft.  The  Acme  Flooring  Company,  of 
London,  laid  the  wood-block  flooring.  The  win- 
dows of  the  church  are  executed  in  cathedral  glass 
by  Messrs.  Wever,  of  Norwich.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Hawes  & Sons,  of  Norwich  ; and  the  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  G.  & R.  Baines,  of  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  and  F.  W.  Richards,  of  Lowestoft. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
Water  Supply,  Malahide,  Dublin.— Mr.  J.  H. 
Swiney,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  prepared  a scheme  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  town  of  Malahide.  In  his 
statement  he  remarks  that  the  source  of  supply  is  at 
Westreave,  some  six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  consists  of  a large  stream  with  three  feeders, 
and  is  200  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  average 
rainfall  is  25  in.,  and  the  catchment  area  350  acres. 
He  calculated  the  daily  discharge  at  109,370  gallons, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  200,000  persons.  He  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  of  lands  and  works,  con- 
tingencies, and  professional  fees  at  8,734/.  He  had 
previously' — in  1895 — recommended  another  and  a 
cheaper  scheme,  one  to  cost  about  5,000/ , but  this 
scheme  had  been  rejected.  He  was  opposed  to  a 
quarry  hole  scheme.  His  estimate  included  compensa- 
tion to  the  Swords  millers  who  used  the  water  of  the 
Westreave  streams.  Samples  of  the  water  had  not 
been  analysed,  and  no  provision  was  made  in  hi3 
scheme  for  filtration. 

Manchester  Water  Supply.— The  Manchester 
Waterworks  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
5th  inst , reported  that  the  stock  of  water  at  present 
on  hand  is  equal  to  a supply  for  m days,  based 
upon  an  estimated  average  daily  consumption  of 

32.000. 000  gallons,  as  compared  with  a ninety-nine 
days’  supply  this  time  last  year,  when  the  estimated 
daily  consumption  was  35,000,000  gallons.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  now  4,203,000,000  gallons 
of  water  in  the  reservoirs,  as  compared  with 

4.050.000. 000  gallons  this  time  last  year.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Committee  view  with  compara- 
tive equanimity  the  prospects  of  the  coming  summer 
and  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  their 
resources.  They  do  not  anticipate  that  any  difficulty 
will  arise  in  regard  to  the  supply.  The  laying  of 
the  pipes  on  the  southern  erection  of  the  Thirlmere 
Aqueduct  has  been  proceeding  for  some  weeks,  and 
it  was  reported  that  satisfactory  progress  was  being 
made.  The  contractor  for  the  northern  section  is 
making  arrangements  to  at  once  commence  work  on 
that  section. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Mourne  Waterworks  Extension,  Belfast.— 
Sir  A.  R.  Binnie  has  reported  to  the  Belfast  Water 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  construction 
of  Brackenagh  Tunnel,  on  the  following  points  on 
which  his  opinion  has  been  requested,  namely  : — Is 
the  construction  of  the  remaining  16S  yards  of  the 
small  tunnel  reasonably  possible  with  the  use  of 
compressed  air,  a shield,  and  other  usual  and 
necessary  appliances?  To  this  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that,  from  his  experience  of  work  of  a 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  character,  that, 
with  reasonable  skill  and  precaution  and  proper 
organisation,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  to  a successful  termination  ; and  if 
proper  precautions  were  taken  and  energy  applied 
in  the  construction  of  the  work,  it  should  proceed  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  ft.  a day.  The  other  point  was 
as  to  whether  in  his  procedure  the  contractor  acted 
with  reasonable  prudence  and  skill,  having  regard 
to  the  procedure  usual  in  tunnel  work  of  this  class 
in  soft  ground  ? On  this  point  his  opinion  was  very 
decided,  and  was  to  the  effect  that,  since  the  con- 


tractors had  commenced  the  cast-iron  lined  portion 
of  the  tunnel  without  the  use  of  a shield,  they  had 
been  incurring  a great  risk  and  danger  in  their  pro- 
cedure. It  was  clear,  from  your  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  that  the  payment  of  a sum  of  2,640/.  was  then 
made  clearly  on  the  condition  that  the  cast-iron  por- 
tion of  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  compressed 
air  and  by  means  of  a shield,  the  cast-iron  plates 
being  properly  grouted  up  as  the  work  proceeded 
The  difficulties  and  delays  which  had  occurred 
since  January  last,  and  the  dangers  which  had  been 
run,  had  been  entirely  due  to  the  contractors 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  work  without  a 
shield,  and  without  backing  up  the  plates  with 
grout  under  pressure,  as  was  clearly  anticipated  in 
the  Board’s  resolution  of  November  7 last.  As  to 
the  future,  he  heard  from  Mr.  Macassey  that  they 
had  engiged  an  inspector  skilled  in  this  class  of 
work.  He  had  also,  in  conversation  with  Messrs. 
Fisher  & Le  Fanu,  given  them  the  best  advice  in  his 
power  as  to  the  details  in  procedure,  and  he  felt 
pretty  confident  that  if  the  work  wa3  carried  on 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  no  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties arise,  it  should  be  completed  in  a manner 
satisfactory  both  to  themselves  and  the  engineer. — 
Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 


FOREIGN. 

RUSSIA. — It  is  announced  that  the  railway  exten- 
sion from  Kushk  to  Cbahid  Dukhteran  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  has  now  been  finished.  This  exten- 
sion is  chiefly  for  military  strategic  purposes. 

New  sources  of  petroleum  have  been  tapped  in 
Bokhara,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  considerable 
expense  will  be  saved  in  Central  Asia  by  distributing 
the  oil  from  that  centre  instead  of  from  Baku,  as  at 

present. The  granite  industry  of  Finland  is 

growing,  and  the  authorities  at  Helsingfors  are 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  for 
the  working  of  some  quarries  at  Hango  and  other 
places  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

India. — The  local  authorities  of  Rangoon  have 
adopted  the  main  details  of  a scheme  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Buchanan,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rangoon 
port  trust  properties,  involving  an  expenditure  of 

nearly  a crore  of  rupees. Improvements  on  a 

large  scale  are  about  to  be  undertaken  in  Ootaca- 
mund,  and  include  the  rearrangement  of  the 
drainage,  a sewage  farm,  electric  lighting,  improve- 
ment cf  the  lake,  and  the  purchase  and  destruction 

of  insanitary  tenements. New  staff  quarters  for 

the  traffic  department  are  to  be  erected  at  Lahore, 

at  a cost  of  206,367  rupees. New  shipping  offices 

are  to  be  erected  near  the  docks,  Kidderpore,  for  the 
accommodation  of  native  seamen. The  Govern- 

ment grant  for  the  extension  of  railways  in 
Burmah  has  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  only  construction  to  be  con- 
tinued this  year  will  be  on  the  Bassein-Henzada 

line,  and  a few  miles  to  Lasio. The  River  Steam 

Navigation  Company  are  about  to  open  several 
stations  for  goods  traffic  on  the  Dhalleshewary 
service,  in  Eastern  Bengal. The  Straits  Legisla- 

tive Council  have  unanimously  passed  a Bill  for  the 

introduction  of  electric  tramways  in  Singapore. 

The  newly-executed  Madura-Pamban  branch  of  the 
South  Indian  Railway  is  ready,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  the  senior  Government  inspector 
for  opening  for  traffic.  The  length  of  the  line  is 

about  ninety  miles. The  palace  at  Mysore  is  to 

be  reconstructed  at  a cost  of  Rs.  2,492,992. The 

new  institute  for  the  railway  employes,  at  Karachi, 
is  now  practically  completed. The  sanitary  con- 

dition of  the  city  of  Ahmednagar  is  to  be  improved, 
and  a scheme,  the  execution  of  which  will  cost 
2^  lakhs  of  rupees,  has  been  approved. 

United  States. — The  Legislature  of  Maryland 
has  adopted  a plan  for  adding  to  the  State-house  at 
Annapolis,  which  is  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
State  business.  The  addition  is  to  be  about  twice  as 
Urge  a3  the  original  building,  but  arranged  to  har- 
monise with  it. The  New  York  superintendent 

of  buildings  has  stopped  work  on  the  new  hotel  for 
the  Astor  estate,  on  the  ground  that  wood  was 
being  used  in  finishing,  which,  while  intended  to  be 
fire-proof,  as  the  law  of  New  York  requires  in  all 
buildings  more  than  150  ft.  high,  is  not  satisfactorily 
S3  Under  the  circumstances,  American  architects 
are  inquiring  of  the  superintendent  what  in  his 
opinion  is  an  absolutely  efficient  process  for  fire- 
proofing timber. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Property  Sales.— The  remaining  portions  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  estates  in  Monmouthshire 
were  disposed  of  two  weeks  ago  by  the  sale  of 
properties  in  the  Chepstow,  Newport,  and  Usk 
districts,  for  a total  sum  exceeding  12,000/.  In 
many  instances,  as  on  the  previous  occasions,  the 
tenants  purchased  their  own  holdings.  The  Duke 
withdrew  from  the  sale  the  Grosmont  Town  Hall, 
built  in  1832,  and  conveyed  it  freely  to  the  Parish 
Council.  He  also  gave  to  the  trustees  the  Gilgal 
Chapel  at  Llanvaches,  one  of  the  earliest  homes  of 
Welsh  Nonconformity.  Wentwood  Forest,  2,244 
acres,  reputedly  the  largest  wood  in  England 
and  affording  fine  views  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Usk  and  Wye  and  the  Severn  estuary,  was 
withdrawn  at  7,500/.— the  timber,  valued  at 


11,824/.  excepted,  but  an  offer  has  since  been 
received  by  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Henry  Jonas, 
of  Messrs.  Driver,  Jonas,  & Co.,  who  also,  alter  a 
bid  of  400/.,  withdrew  a frontage  of  some  1,700  yards 
to  the  Usk  at  St.  Julian’s,  Newport.  The  lordship 
of  Llantilio-Grossenny,  with  the  ruins  of  White 
Castle,  realised  500I.,  and  250/.  were  taken  for 
Grosmont  Castle  with  the  Manor  of  Three  Castles. 
The  two  castles  played  their  part  in  the  border  war- 
fare of  the  Marches.  The  latter,  measuring  no  ft. 
by  70  ft.,  is  commonly  identified  with  Rosslyn,  or 
the  Castle  of  the  Red  Rose,  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lancaster  when  Grosmont  was 
a town  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
White,  or  rather  Llantilio,  Castle,  a stately  ruin  on 
an  eminence  near  the  river  Trothy,  and  encompassed 
with  a deep  moat,  was  rebuilt,  it  is  believed,  temp. 
Stephen,  having  been  bestowed  by  William  I.  upon 
his  follower,  Brian,  Earl  of  Hereford.  Skenfreth  (on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Monmow),  Grosmont,  and 
White  Castles,  forming  a triangular  group  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  were  dismantled  by 
Edward  IV.,  before  Monmouthshire  had  been 
taken  out  of  Wales.  Most  of  the  properties — 
which  include  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Raglan,  and 
Usk  Castles,  Tintern,  and  Troy  House,  or  Mitchell 
Troy  (Trothy),  the  Duke’s  Seat,  and  attributed 
to  Inigo  Jones — that  have  been  dispersed  by 
sale  during  the  past  two  years  came  to 
the  house  of  Somerset  in  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  and  William,  Herbert 
of  Raglan,  Chepstow,  and  Gower,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Sir 
Charles  Somerset,  first  Earl  of  Worcester.— The 
Abbey,  at  Sutton  Courteney,  Berkshire,  has  been 
placed  in  the  market  ; the  house,  which  was 
originally  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
still  retains  many  of  its  pristine  features,  is 
situated  on  the  Thames,  near  Abingdon,  and 
originally  formed  a hospital  appertaining  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  in  that  town.— The  Duke 
of  Argyll  is  about  to  dispose  of  Tiree 
Island,  which  extends  over  21,750  acres,  and  yields 
a rent-roll  of  about  4,600/.  per  annum.  The  island 
has  belonged  to  the  Campbells  from  a very  remote 
period.— After  trial  by  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell 
and  a special  jury  at  the  Sheriff's  Court,  Red  Lion- 
square,  a verdict  by  consent  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boys’  Parochial 
Charity  School,  Lambeth,  who  thereby  agreed  to 
take  17,000 /.  from  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  Co.,  who  scheduled  the  site  and  buildings 
for  the  widening  of  their  line  between  Waterloo 
terminus  and  Clapham  Junstion. — A few  weeks 
ago  were  sold  for  6,100/.  the  premises  latterly 
known  as  the  Eagle  iron  foundry,  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  Bear  Garden  at  Bankside,  South- 
wark, where  bear  and  bull  baiting  and  other  brutal 
sports  were  held  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Book  Sales. — Amongst  the  works  contained  in 
the  late  William  Twopeny’s  library  dispersed  at 
Sotheby’s  a few  days  ago  were  the  following : — 
Billing’s  “ Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  four 
volumes,  1845-52,  ir /.  103.  ; Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  de  l'Architecture,”  ten  volumes,  1858-68, 
10/.  ; Ackermann’s  “ Microcosm  of  London,”  three 
volumes,  1S08-10,  16/.  15s.  ; the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  “ Catalogues  of  Enamels,  Steel  and  Iron- 
work, and  Silversmith's  Work,”  three  volumes, 
1897-1901,  22/.  13s.  ; Dugdale's  “ Monasticon,” 
eight  volumes,  1846,  15/.  ; and  Burton’s  “ Leicester- 
shire," 1622,  9/.  5s.  Another  collection  comprised 
Malton's  “ City  of  Dublin,”  1792,  17/.  ; Nayler’s 
“ Coronation  of  King  George  IV.,”  1839,  19/.  10s.  ; 
Sheraton’s  “ Cabinet  Maker,”  1 791-3,  8/.  15s.;  and 
Chippendale’s  “Cabinet  Maker,"  1754,  SI.  12s.  6d. 

The  Almshouses,  Uttoxeter.— Mr.  E.  Forshaw 
has  been  appointed  architect  for  the  restoration  and 
re-instatement  of  the  almshouses  in  Carter- street, 
which  were  built  for  poor  widows  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Katharine  Mastergent  by  her  will,  dated 
March  20,  1646.  The  charity  was  augmented  in 
terms  of  the  will,  dated  March  23,  1720,  of  John 
Wright. 

Coronation  Decorations.— We  hear  that  Mr. 
Bodley  has  agreed  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  pro- 
posed decoration  of  the  Royal  Institute  premises  in 
Conduit-street,  and  that  the  designs  for  the  decora- 
tion of  London  Bridge  and  its  approaches  have  been 
entrusted  by  the  Corporation  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Birch.  Mr.  Birch’s  designs  comprise  two  triumphal 
arches,  bedecked  with  garlands,  and  lines  of  columns 
and  masts  upon  the  parapets  to  be  connected  by 
floral  festoons  and  hangings,  and  carrying  trophies 
of  arms,  gilded  lions  rampant,  and  other  appropriate 
emblems  ; the  prevalent  colours  will  be  red  and 
white,  as  on  the  City  heraldical  shield.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite  prepared  the  designs  for  the  copes, 
the  frontal  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  pall  of  Edward 
the  Confessor’s  shrine,  that  will  be  used  during  the 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey,  and  are  being  made  by 
needlewomen  at  Messrs.  Watts  & Co.’s  works, 
Baker-street. 

' Exhibition  of  Engraving  and  Etching.— The 
Board  of  Education  have  decided,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  hold  during 
the  early  part  of  next  year  an  exhibition  of 
engraving  and  etching  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  exhibition  will 
consist  of  examples  of  copper  and  steel  engraving, 
including  line,  mezzotint,  and  stipple  (plain  and 
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coloured),  aquatint  and  etching.  The  Board  are 
being  assisted  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  by 
an  influential  committee,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  South  Kensington  on  the  4th  i>  st. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Munster- 
SQUARE,  N.W. — A scheme  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  gives  estimates  of  sums  that  might 
be  spent  in  improvements  of  the  church  by  the 
erection  of  a chancel-screen  with  loft  (r,ooo/ ),  side 
screens  (800/.  each)  returned  stalls,  a south-side 
altar,  re-arrangement  of  the  steps,  and  new  ventila- 
tion, electrical  lighting,  repair  of  the  organ,  &c. 
(1400O  The  church,  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
July  2S,  and  (the  sedilia)  August  ir,  1S55,  was 
erected  in  1840-5-  After  R.  Cromwell  Carpenters 
plans  and  designs  for  500  sittings,  and  completed, 
except  as  regards  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the 
north  aisle  and  its  crypt  and  mortuary  by 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow,  1SS3-4,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Stuart  who  had  built 
the  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle.  The  seven  lights 
of  the  east  window  are  filled  with  glass  by  Hard- 
man from  a design  by  A.  W.  Pugin  ; the  west 
window,  by  J.  R.  Clayton,  forms  a memorial,  set  up 
c arris  Beresford  Hope,  of  R.  C.  Carpenter,  the 
architect,  who  died  in  1S55.  Butterfield  made  the 
designs  for  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost  windows 
(Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell)  in  memory  of  the  late 
Baron  Aldersor..  The  fabric  has  been  further 
adorned  from  time  to  time  with  decoration  in  poly- 
crome  by  Messrs.  Crace,  and  with  coloured  glass  in 
the  side  windows  of  the  two  aisles,  severally  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  Clayton  & Bell,  and 
Heaton  & Butler,  and  in  the  large’five-light  window 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  with  one  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sanctuary  by  Hardman.  The 
organ  (1S52)  i3  by  Gray  & Davison. 

Winchester  College  Projects. — At  a meeting 
of  Wjkehamists  recently  held  in  the  Temple  at 
Winchester  College,  it  was  resolved  to  perpetuate 
in  a tangible  form  the  memory  of  former  students 
who  have  died  in  South  Africa,  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  invite  subscriptions  and 
carry  out  the  scheme.  Matters  have  now  so  far 
advanced  that  it  has  been  determined  the  memorial 
shall  take  the  form  of  a new  Commoners'  gate,  to 
replace  the  existing  plain  structure  in  Kingsgate- 
street,  opposite  the  end  af  St  Michael’s-passage.  A 
number  of  architects  (old  Wykehamists)  have  been 
invited  to  submit  plans.  It  is  also  announced  that 
an  important  block  of  buildings  in  connexion  with 
the  College  is  about  to  be  erected,  for  the  purposes 
of  a school  of  music,  laboratory,  and  science  depart- 
ment. The  actual  site  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  on,  but  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Cancellor  & 
Hill,  architects,  of  Winchester,  have  been  accepted 

Prince  Christian  Victor  Memorial. — Mr. 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  executing  the  statue  of  the  late  Major 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  who  died  in  South  Africa 
during  the  war.  The  statue,  which  is  to  represent 
the  late  Prince  in  khaki,  will  be  erected  on  a site 
near  the  Hundred  Steps  of  Windsor  Castle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  through  the 
town  to  the  Castle.  Mr.  A.  Nutt,  architect  at 
Windsor  Castle,  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
erection  of  the  canopy  to  receive  the  statue. — Daily 
Chronicle. 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  CONTRACTOR  AND 
THE  LEEDS  CORPORATION. 

The  case  of  Cross  (trading  as  Cross  & Cross) 
the  Corporation  of  Leeds  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
Hardy,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  insts , on  the  appeal 
of  the  defendants  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bucknill  in  Chambers,  affirming  a decision  of 
the  Master,  and  refusing  to  refer  the  question  in 
dispute  to  arbitration.  The  action  was  brought 
under  a contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
Leeds  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  works 
in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  Corporation 
markets.  The  defendants  alleged  excessive  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  but  the  plaintiff's 
answer  to  this  was  that  there  was  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  themselves  in  delivering  the 
plans  It  appeared  that  there  was  a clause  in  the 
agreement  providing  that  all  disputes  should  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Houston,  the  City 
Engineer,  but  in  view  of  a letter  written  by  that 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim 
was  outrageous  the  plaintiff  contended  that  the  City 
Engineer  was  not  competent  to  try  the  case  fairly. 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  took  this  view,  and  refused  to 
refer  the  case  to  arbitration.  Hence  the  present 
appeal. 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
(appellants)  that  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
having  stipulated  that  all  questions  should  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  City  Engineer  this 
case  ought  to  be  arbitrated  upon  by  him,  he  cer- 
tainly having  been  guilty  of  no  misconduct  in  his 
capacity  as  arbitrator,  whatever  he  might  have 
stated  in  his  capacity  as  City  Engineer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  their  lord- 
ships  held  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  City  Engineer  would  not  try  the  case  fairly 
between  the  parties,  and  allowed  the  appeal. 
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Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Montagu 
Shearman  appeared  for  the  appellants  ; and  Mr. 
Lawrance,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Willis  for  the  respondent. 


IS  A LADDER  SCAFFOLDING? 

POINT  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Romer, 
on  the  6th  inst.,  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  Marshall 

Rudeforth  concluded  on  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff, 
the  workman,  from  the  refusal  of  the  County  Court 
Judge  of  Scarborough  to  make  an  award  in  his 
favour  in  an  arbitration  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1897. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  in  executing  repairs  to  the  roof  of  a 
house  which  exceeded  30  ft.  in  height.  To  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  get  on  the  roof  from  the  street  a 
ladder  was  placed  against  the  house,  one  end  of  it 
resting  on  the  ground  and  the  other  against  the 
parapet  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  plaintiff, 
while  carrying  slates  up  the  ladder,  slipped,  fell, 
and  was  injured.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defen- 
dant was  the  “ undertaker  " within  Section  7 of  the 
Act.  The  learned  County  Court  judge,  however, 
held  that  the  ladder  was  not  scaffolding  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  7,  Sub-section  1,  and,  therefore, 
the  plaintiff  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
employed  on,  in,  or  about  a building  exceeding 
50  ft.  in  height  which  was  being  repaired  by  means 
of  scaffolding,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Act  did  not 
apply. 

Mr.  Longstatfe,  on  behalf  of  appellant,  argued  that 
a ladder  was  scaffolding,  it  being  a ready-made  con- 
trivance with  two  uprights  and  crosspieces,  and  it 
was  being  used  for  the  repair  of  the  house. 

Without  calling  upon  Mr.  Ruegg,  K.C.,  for  the 
respondent,  the  court  dismissed  the  appeal,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  observing  that  as  the  County 
Court  Judge  had  found  as  a fact  that  the  ladder  was 
not  a “scaffolding,”  unless  this  court  could  say,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  that  a ladder  so  used  must  be  a 
scaffolding  they  could  not  interfere.  After  the 
recent  decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  confessed 
that  he  was  unable  now  to  give  a definition  of  the 
word  “ scaffolding  ” in  terms  which  would  necessarily 
exclude  a ladder.  But  that  was  a different  thing 
from  saying  that  the  word  “ scaffolding  ’’  necessarily, 
as  a matter  of  law,  included  a ladder,  and,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  say  that  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  might  not  find  without  misdirecting  himself 
that  the  ladder  was  not  a scaffolding. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION  ACT,  1897. 

THE  case  of  Elizabeth  Hill  v.  The  Norfolk  Cold 
Storage  & Ice  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
Hardy  on  the  9th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
defendants  from  an  award  of  the  County  Court 
Judge  of  Great  Yarmouth  sitting  as  arbitrator 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1897.  The  plaintiff,  a widow,  claimed 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  who  was 
killed  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment with  the  defendants.  The  defence  was  that 
the  accident  did  not  occur  “on,  in,  or  about”  a 
factory,  and  that  if  it  did  the  factory  was  not  at  the 
time  in  the  “ occupation  ” of  the  defendant’s.  The 
learned  County  Court  Judge  decided  both  points  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  and  awarded  her  150/.  com- 
pensation. Hence  the  present  appeal. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews  appeared  for  the  appellants  ; 
and  Mr.  Hextall  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the  principal  question 
which  this  court  would  have  to  consider  was 
whether  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  by  way  of  becoming  a fac- 
tory, was  a factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
at  the  material  time.  The  defendants  had  con- 
structed a building  at  Yarmouth,  one  half  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  the 
other  half  as  a cold  store.  One  side  of  the  building 
fronted  on  a quay  alongside  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
while  the  other  side  faced  a road,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  was  a railway.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  building  was  being  used  by  the  con- 
tractors for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ice  manufac- 
turing machinery  which  they  had  put  in.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  the  defendants  were  under 
contract  to  deliver  any  chloride  of  calcium  which 
was  required  in  the  course  of  the  testing.  The 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  was  contained  in  drums, 
was  brought  to  the  works  by  rail,  and  the  deceased 
workman  was  one  of  the  men  engaged  by  the  defen 
dants  to  take  the  drums  from  the  railway-truck  to 
the  building.  He  was  paid  is.  for  the  job. 
One  of  the  drums  on  being  rolled  from 
the  truck  fell  on  the  man,  killing  him.  It  was 
argued  before  the  County  Court  Judge  that  not  only 
the  ice-manufacturing  portion  of  the  building  was  a 
factory,  but  that  the  whole,  being  under  one  roof, 
was  a factory.  The  accident  happened  outside  the 
cold  store.  He  contended  that  that  part  of  the 
building  was  not  a factory.  There  was  no  interna 
communication  between  the  two  portions  of  th 
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building,  the  only  connexion  being  a shoot  through 
which  the  ice  would  be  pushed  when  manufactured, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  that  shoot  had  not 
been  opened. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  a warehouse 
was  considered  to  be  a factory  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Why  was  not  this  cold  store  a warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Matthews  said  it  was  not  a warehouse  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  ice-manufacturing  portion  of 
the  building  was  not  a factory — it  was  not  yet  in 
use.  His  submission  was  that  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  the  building  did  not  become  a factory,  or 
the  cold  store  a warehouse,  tiil  business  was  begun 
by  the  defendants.  This  did  not  occur  till  some 
time  after  the  accident. 

Mr.  Hextall,  for  the  respondent,  submitted  that 
there  was  ample  evidence  before  the  learned  County 
Court  Judge  to  justify  him  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  place  where  this  accident  occurred  was  a 
factory. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  learned 
County  Court  Judge  had  drawn  the  proper  inference 
from  the  facts.  Mr.  Matthews  had  argued  that  this 
building,  which  was  ultimately  to  be  used  as  a 
factory,  was  not  in  point  of  law  a factory  at  the 
time  because  it  was  not  being  carried  on  for  the 
purposes  of  gain,  but  was  being  used  by  the  con- 
tractors for  experimental  purposes.  Whether  or  not 
that  contention  was  right  it  was  not  now  necessary 
to  decide,  because  he  thought  the  case  could  be 
disposed  of  otherwise.  A warehouse  was  one  of 
those  places  which  under  the  Act  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a factory,  and,  in  his  opinion,  that  part  of 
the  building  in  question  to  be  used  as  a cold  store 
answered  the  description  of  a warehouse.  There 
was  evidence  to  show  that  the  defendants  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  were  the  occupiers  of  that 
warehouse,  because  they  were  supplying  the 
chloride  of  calcium  necessary  for  testing  the 
machinery ; and  further,  he  thought,  there  was 
evidence,  if  such  evidence  were  necessary  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  Act,  that  the  building  was  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  being  used  as  a warehouse. 
That  being  so,  the  County  Court  Judge  was  justified 
in  holding  that  the  accident  happened  “on,  in,  or 
about  ” a factory  of  which  the  defendants  were  the 
occupiers.  The  appeal  would  be  dismissed,  with 
costs. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


WEST-END  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

MR.  Justice  Byrne,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on 
the  10th  inst.,  delivered  a considered  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Kolckmann  v.  The  Berkeley  Hotels,  Ltd. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  claiming  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  company  from 
erecting  any  staging,  staircase,  or  other  erection  on 
or  overhanging  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  No.  3, 
Berkeley-street,  Piccadilly,  and  from  suffering  any 
such  staging  or  erection,  recently  erected,  to  remain 
on  or  overhanging  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  and  from 
obstructing  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  sky- 
light and  windows  of  the  plaintiff's  premises,  and 
also  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  trespassing  on 
the  plaintiff’s  premises. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  on  March  iS  last  he 
purchased  from  the  defendant  company  the  lease  of 
No.  3,  Berkeley-street,  for  a term  of  about  sixty- 
three  years  for  a sum  of  6,ooo /.,  there  being  a 
covenant  by  the  defendant  company,  who  owned 
the  adjoining  premises,  that  the  company  would  not 
object  to  the  plaintiff  raising  the  roof  of  No.  3, 
Berkeley-street,  and  thus  doing  away  with  one  of 
the  small  windows  in  the  wall  of  the  defendant 
company’s  hotel.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  since  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment  defendants 
had  trespassed  upon  his  property,  and  had  erected  a 
staging  and  staircase  partly  overhanging  and  partly 
resting  upon  the  plaintiff’s  property,  and  had  thus 
completely  blocked  up  and  obstructed  the  lantern 
skylight  affording  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  pro- 
perty, and  had  broken  the  glass  thereof,  and  had 
erected  the  staircase  complained  of,  which  not  only 
darkened  or  obstructed  the  light  to  the  windows  at 
the  rear  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  but  to  so  over- 
hang the  same  as  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  rais- 
ing the  roof  as  provided  by  the  agreement.  It 
appeared  that  the  staircase  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  residents  at  the  hotel  a 
means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  the  bottom 
landing  or  staircase  rested  upon,  and  was  built  into 
the  wall  immediately  under,  a window  on  the  half- 
landing between  the  first  and  second  floors  at  the 
rear  of  the  plaintiff's  house,  from  which  there  would 
be  no  means  of  egress  except  through  the  window 
of  the  plaintiff’s  house. 

The  defendants  alleged  that  they  were  compelled 
to  erect  a fire  escape  for  the  hotel  by  the  order  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
in  the  course  of  negotiations  for  his  lease  wa3 
informed  of  the  proposed  means  of  escape  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  staircase 
should  be  constructed  ; that  tracings  of  plans  of 
the  proposed  work  were  submitted  to  the  plaintiff 
and  approved  by  him  and  signed  by  his  authorised 
agent  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  purchase  ; that 
the  defendants  completed  on  the  faith  that  the 
plaintiff  had  assented  to  the  staircase  being  con- 
structed in  the  manner  shown  on  the  plans,  and 
that  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  given  such  assent  the 
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defendants  would  not  have  completed.  Alternatively 
the  defendants  relied  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff,  after  being  aware  of 
the  construction  of  the  staircase,  had  stood  by  and 
permitted  the  defendants  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  thereon.  In  consequence  of  this  delay,  the 
defendants  alleged  that  it  was  too  late  for  the 
plaintiff  to  assert  the  claim  made  in  the  action. 

Mr.  Levett,  K C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Beddall  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Rowden,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Austin  Cartmell  for  the  defendant  company. 

His  lordship  concluded  the  hearing  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  7th  inst.,  when  he  said  he  would  take 
time  to  consider  his  judgment. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  after  stating  the 
facts,  said  it  was  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence 
which  had  been  called  before  him  that  the  staircase 
complained  of  was  so  erected  as  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiff's  pre- 
mises, and  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  the  value  of 
the  house,  No.  3,  Berkeley-street,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  transaction  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  company,  would  be  undoubtedly  lessened. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendants,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  escape,  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
a spiral  staircase,  had  committed  an  act  of  trespass 
on  the  plaintiff’s  premises.  That  being  so,  the 
question  in  the  case  turned  upon  whether  the 
plaintiff’s  agent,  viz.,  his  solicitor,  had  authority  to 
approve  the  plans  submitted  to  him  by  the  de- 
fendants in  such  a way  as  to  bind  his  client  to 
accept  a property  which  would,  in  consequence 
of  the  erection  in  question,  be  considerably  less 
valuable  than  the  property  he  had  agreed  to 
purchase.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
plaintiff's  solicitor  had  no  authority  to  bind  his 
client  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  defendants. 
The  result  of  what  the  defendants  had  done  was  to 
encroach  upon  the  plaintiff’s  property  and  alter  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract  between  the  parties. 
His  view  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his 
injunction,  which  must  be  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  staircase  in  such  a way  as  to  rest 
upon  or  overhang  the  plaintiff's  premises.  As  well 
as  his  lordship  could  make  out,  the  operation  of 
such  an  injunction  carried  away  about  one-half  of 
the  structure  longitudinally.  What  he  meant  was 
that  no  part  of  the  structure  must  remain  on  the 
plaintiff's  premises,  nor  must  it  overhang  his 
premises.  With  reference  to  the  damages  claimed, 
it  had  been  put  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  proceed  with  alterations  to 
his  property  having  regard  to  this  litigation,  and  had 
thereby  been  kept  out  of  the  use  of  it  for  a certain 
period.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
necessity  to  have  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  as  to 
that.  He  suggested  that  the  learned  counsel  on  both 
sides  should  attempt  to  agree  to  the  amount  of 
damages  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled.  They 
ought  to  agree  upon  some  reasonable  sum. 

After  Mr.  Rowden  and  Mr.  Levett  had  consulted 
together,  it  was  announced  that  the  damages  had 
been  agreed  at  the  sum  of  50/. 

Mr.  Rowden  asked  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
that  the  operation  of  the  injunction  might  be  sus- 
pended to  enable  the  defendant  company  to  carry 
out  the  order  of  the  Court. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the 
defendant  company  should  remove  the  bottom  part 
of  the  escape  and  make  good  the  damage  to  the 
plaintiff's  skylight  within  ten  days  and  remove  the 
remainder  within  six  weeks. 

The  plaintiffs  were  awarded  the  costs  of  the 
action. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

2 333.— Arc  Lamps  and  their  Fittings  : A. 
Eckstein  & A.  E.  Angold.— An  enclosed-arc  clutch 
lamp  comprises  a series  solenoid,  resistances  or 
choking  coils,  a central  tube  that  connects  upper 
and  lower  plates  which  sustain  a dash-pot,  &c.  ; 
two  rods  carry  the  clutch  at  its  ends,  one  rod  is 
held  up  with  a spring  on  the  lower  plate,  the  other 
is  joined  with  a vertical  slot  to  a pin  upon  a regula- 
tion-lever which  is  fulcrumed  on  to  the  central 
tube  ; a weight  and  the  piston  of  the  dash-pot  are 
carried  by  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  but  are  over- 
balanced by  the  weighted  core  of  the  solenoid, 
which  reposes  on  a lever  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  such  a manner  as  to  sufficiently  balance  the 
movable  parts,  otherwise  a spring  is  interposed  to 
arrest  vibration  from  the  core  to  the  lever  when 
alternating  currents  are  used.  In  modified  adapta- 
tions the  cores  and  solenoids  are  replaced  with 
electro-magnets  and  armatures,  or  the  solenoid  and 
dash-pot  are  inverted  on  the  lower  plate  with  the 
addition  of  a shunt  solenoid  and  core.  For  the 
clutch  confer  No.  16,410  of  189Q. 


2,611.— Grates  and  Doors  for  Brick-kilns, 
Furnaces,  and  Domestic  Fireplaces:  A.  J. 
Twamley. — The  grates  consist  of  louvre-like  bars, 
mounted  either  in  grooves  in  side-frames  or  adjust- 
ably upon  end-pivot?,  and  are  kept  in  position  and 
at  the  angle  desired  with  projections.  Inclined 
webs  are  cast  upon  the  frame,  which  is  cooled  by 
means  of  an  air-space  between  it  and  the  brickwork. 
The  doors,  made  of  fireclay  slabs  or  tiles,  slide  in 
grooved  guides  having  projections  that  are  built 
into  the  brickwork 

2,613.— CONSTRi  riON  OF  KILNS:  R.  Snowdon.— 
Two  sets  of  openings  are  made  in  the  permanent  or 
temporary  dividing  walls  between  the  chambers  of 
a continuous  or  semi-continuous  kiln.  The  upper 
openings  can  be  closed  during  the  heating  process 
with  bricks  that  rest  upon  ledges,  and  may  be 
dislodged  with  a rod  thrust  through  the  firing-holes. 
The  lower  openings  can  be  closed  during  the  cooling 
process  by  dropping  material  in  front  of  them,  or 
with  slabs  or  “ quarls  ” shifted  in  turn — the  shifting 
being  facilitated  by  “ cranking  ” the  upper  passages 
and  thereby  bringing  the  openings  on  the  outer  side 
nearer  to  one  another.  For  a kiln  having  trans- 
verse arched  chambers,  whereof  each  is  subdivided, 
the  lower  connecting-passages  of  the  end-chambers 
are  made  in  the  end  wall  of  the  kiln,  the  upper 
connexions  being  fitted  with  plug-dampers,  and 
closed  during  the  course  of  charging. 

2,617. — Spigot- and-Socket  and  other  Pipe- 
Joints  : A.  Eadic  and  Jr.  Tannahill. — In  order  that 
the  Hanges  may  bear  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
collars,  the  inventors  fashion  collars  at  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  or  pipes  ; by  that  means  a spigot  for  the 
end  of  the  one  pipe  is  provided  by  the  lower  llange  ; 
the  joint  is  to  be  made  good  by  a tightening  of  the 
bolts. 

2,62s.— Cranes  for  Hoisting  : G.  Russell.— The 
invention  relates  more  especially  to  cranes  that  give 
a large  amount  of  clearance  under  the  lower  end  of 
the  jib,  which  is  constructed  triangle-wise  and  is 
pivoted  to  the  apex  of  a three-sided  frame.  The  jib- 
end  is  linked  to  a nut  in  engagement  with  a screw, 
and  the  out-reach  of  the  jib  is  varied  by  turning  the 
screw ; the  nut  is  also  joined  to  a distance-link. 
Otherwise,  by  way  of  modifying  the  variable  screw 
connexion  between  the  carrying-frame  and  the  jib- 
end,  the  nut  may  be  secured  on  the  latter,  and  the 
link  between  the  nut  and  the  jib-end  will,  in  that 
form,  be  replaced  with  the  screw. 

2,653.— Cleaning  of  Drain  Pipes,  &c.  : G.  B. 
Wilson. — For  removing  obstructive  matter  is 
devised  a scoop  or  scraper  pivoted  at  its  one  end 
and  joined  to  a rod  that  extends  either  through  or 
along  a shaft  to  a handle  ; the  blade  can  be  set 
anglewise  with  the  shaft  by  the  working  of  the 
handle. 

2,677.— Improvements  in  Crucibles:  A.  A. 
Crosby. — The  perforated  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
which  rests  upon  brackets  within  the  furnace, 
constitutes  a chamber  into  which  a pipe  conveys 
gaseous  or  liquid  fuel,  so  as  to  furnish  additional 
means  of  heating  ; in  another  shape  a coil  of  pipes 
pierced  on  the  lower  side  for  the  passage  of  the 
fuel  is  substituted  for  the  perforated  false  bottom  of 
the  crucible,  from  which  the  molten  metal  can  be 
drawn  off  through  a tap-hole  in  the  V-shaped 
base  ; or  a vaporising-coil  may  be  used  as  a supply- 
pipe  and  be  passed  through  an  aperture  in  the 
crucible  directly  to  the  gas  chamber. 

2,700.— Bolts  and  Fastenings  for  Use  in 
Cases  of  Emergency  : F.  J.  J.  Gibbons.— Re- 
cesses in  the  keeping-plate  and  the  knob-end  of  a 
pressure-bar  hold  a pin  that  secures  the  plunger  of 
the  knob-end  ; the  double- threaded  screw  of  the 
plunger  engages  with  a nut  inserted  through  the 
door  and  held  up  on  the  inside  with  a box  and  on 
the  outside  with  a plate  ; to  a disc  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  nut  are  pivoted  the  ends  of  links  whereof 
the  opposite  ends  are  joined  to  sliding  bolts  that 
fasten  the  door  and  are  normally  in  the  shot  posi- 
tion, but  the  bolts  will  be  withdrawn  as  the  disc  is 
turned  when  the  plug  is  forced  inwards  by  pushing 
the  pressure-bar  ; thereupon  a pivoted  arm  engages 
with  a slot  and  the  bar  is  locked  to  a cover-plate 
that  closes  the  box,  and  the  bolts  are  secured  as 
withdrawn  : the  fastening,  which  is  available  for 
each  of  two  double  doors,  can  be  worked  from 
without. 

2,728.— Tiles  for  Roofing  Purposes  : W.  B. 
HCap  —To  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  and  to  prevent 
dislodgement  of  the  tiles  by  wind,  they  are 
fashioned  with  raised  edges  and  interlocking  cross 
ribs  besides  the  ordinary  hanging-ribs  ; for  adjust- 
ment of  the  tiles  in  their  places  their  lower  edges 
have  V-shaped  raised  parts,  and  some  of  the  ribs 
are  notched  in  the  middle  that  they  may  fit  over 
the  other  ribs. 


^^S.—JOINERS’  Cramps  : F.  E.  Glover.— The  bars 
of’two  cramps  are  joined  to  constitute  one  long 
cramp,  having  adjustable  jaws  at  each  end.  Collars 
unite  the  bars  that  carry  the  jaws.  If  the  bars  have 
ratchet-teeth  the  tops  of  the  collars  are  serrated  or 
are  fitted  with  serrated  pieces  for  engagement  with 
teeth  upon  the  bars  by  wedges.  If  the  bars  have 
holes  a wedge  is  inserted  in  the  collar  and  a pin  is 
passed  through  two  holes  that  coincide,  and  in  the 
case  of  bars  having  a T-section  a rib  upon  the 
collars  will  go  between  the  vertical  webs  of  the 
bars. 


76  —ELECTRICAL  FUSES  : Callender  s Cable  anp 
ruction  Co.  and  J.  0.  Callender.- A cut-out 
dally  intended  for  use  in  boxes  under  ground 
:ontacts  or  pillars  affixed  upon  the  base,  over 
h are  slipped  sleeves  that  are  connected  by  a 
which  is  put  in  a glass  tube  enclosed  in  a s otted 
ite  casing  for  a handle,  and  which  holds  the 
es. 

02  —An  Automatic  Sprinkler-Valve  for 
notion  OF  Fife  : J.  C.  Merryweather  and 
W.  Jakeman.— A spiral  spring  forces  the  valve 


upwards  against  its  seating,  its  lower  end  being 
sustained  with  a bridge,  of  which  the  ends  are 
carried  by  projections  from  two  bent  levers.  The 
free  ends  of  the  levers  are  soldered  on  to  the  casing. 
As  the  heat  melts  the  solder,  the  ends  of  the  lever 
will  turn  outwards  and  the  valve  will  descend. 

2.S42.— A Varnish  for  Exposed  Work  : G.  W. 
Fla  I her. — The  inventor  makes  a varnish  which  he 
claims  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
air,  ammonia,  and  some  acids,  of  a solution  of 
amber  in  unboiled  linseed  oil  at  a temperature 
gradually  increased  to  above  700  deg.  F.  The  solu- 
tion is  thinned  with  the  addition  of  turpentine  when 
it  has  become  cool. 

2,860.— OVENS  for  Bricks:  Baron  r.  Barreto.— 
The  ovens  are  for  hardening  bricks  made  of  lime 
and  sand  by  the  action  of  steam.  They  are  con- 
structed of  metallic  plates,  lined  with  brickwork,  in 
the  shape  of  a tunnel  or  arch,  steam  being  admitted 
through  perforated  pipes  laid  along  the  floor.  The 
trucks  which  carry  the  bricks  run  upon  rails 
through  the  tunnel. 

2,S6r, — Process  of  Slaking  Lime  : Baron  r. 
Barreto. — The  lime  is  intended  for  use  in  making 
bricks  of  lime  and  sand.  A rotary  drum  is  charged 
with  unslaked  lime  and  sand.  After  an  interval  of 
rotation  water  is  admitted  through  a pipe  set 
axially  with  the  drum,  which  is  again  turned  on 
the  shaft  that  carries  mixing  arms,  which  are 
caused  to  turn  in  the  opposed  direction.  A steam 
pressure  of  from  40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
is  generated  by  the  slaking  of  the  lime.  When  that 
pressure  has  been  kept  up  during  four  minutes  the 
steam  is  blown  off  through  the  pipe,  and  the 
material  is  taken  out. 

2,870.  — Improvements  in  Protractors: 
R.  W.  W.  Thom. — The  novelty  of  the  invention  is 
claimed  as  consisting  of  a giass  disc  set  within  a 
frame  and  on  which  the  centre  of  the  protractor  i3 
marked.  The  frame  and  disc  are  inserted  in  one 
leg  of  a parallel  ruler. 

2,889.— Water  Supply  for  Domestic  Purposes  : 
W.  Thomson. — With  the  depression  of  the  closet- 
seat  a rod  on  the  outside  rises  to  rock  a lever  so  as 
to  open  a valve  in  the  supply-cock,  together  with 
the  shutting  of  the  discharge ‘valve,  whereupon  the 
cistern  i9  filled.  After  the  discharge,  the  water 
Hows  through  the  top  of  a cup  until  a float  shuts 
the  opening.  The  remaining  quantity  of  Hush- 
water  Hows  through  apertures  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.  The  pressure  of  water  maintains  a disc 
upon  its  seating  within  the  subsidiary  valve,  the 
disc  being  fitted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valve-stem. 
The  mode  of  packing  the  stem  with  a ring  which  is 
compressed  by  the  water  upon  a cone-shaped 
washer,  is  described  as  being  applicable  for  the 
valves  of  lavatory  basins  and  similar  fittings. 

2,904  — Bricks  and  Blocks  for  Builders’  Use  : 
VV.  Wi  ight. — Ribs  and  recesses  made  upon  the 
bricks  are  devised  for  holding  the  pointing-strips  in 
position  ; in  another  form  the  bricks  are  made  with 
coloured  edges  to  represent  pointing  and  have 
recessed  bedding  edges  that  will  take  the  mortar,  or 
with  grooves  for  the  pointing  material.  The  strips 
may  be  inserted  into  recesses  or  be  laid  on  the  flat 
surfaces  of  the  bricks. 

2,948.— Repairing  and  Resurfacing  of  Floors  : 
F.  B.  Gardiner  and  W.  H.  K.  Abbott. — The  portable 
machine  has  the  shaft  of  its  circular  saw  mounted 
upon  the  free  end  of  a radial  frame  that  rocks  upon 
another  shaft  which  enables  one  to  lower  the  saw 
so  as  to  cut  the  floor-boards  whilst  an  adjustable 
gauge  - plate  regulates  the  depth  of  the  cut ; a 
toothed  wheel,  which  is  driven  with  a belt  from  a 
cranked  pulley,  drives  the  saw  through  an  idle 
pinion,  worm  gearing  communicates  motion  from 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  to  a shaft,  and  so,  by  bevel 
gearing,  to  carriage  wheels  on  one  axis  of  the  frame  ; 
one  wheel  on  the  other  axis  is  grooved  for  a guide- 
rail  secured  to  the  floor  ; for  the  saw  may  be  sub- 
stituted a smoothing  or  grooving  plane. 

3,029. — Improvements  in  Sanitary  Fittings 
AND  Appliances  : W.  D.  Cliff  and  E.  F.  Reynolds. — 
The  invention  concerns  the  inlets,  outlets,  and  over- 
flows of  lavatory  basins,  sinks,  closets,  baths,  urinals, 
and  so  on  ; behind  the  openings  of  a sink  or  wash- 
basin overflow  i3  placed  a receiving  vessel,  shaped 
as  a funnel,  and  having  an  access-hole  above  : in 
the  undercut  recess  of  the  outlet  is  placed  a 
metallic  coupling-tube,  to  the  flange  of  which  the 
waste  pipe  is  affixed.  In  another  form  the 
coupling-tube  fits  into  an  enlargement  of  the  dis- 
charge outlet  and  is  further  secured  with  bolts.  For 
a weir-overflow  the  inventors  devise  a screw  or  a 
hinge  for  securing  the  grating  in  its  place  over  the 
receiving  vessel. 

3,101. — Ornamental  Work  in  Cement,  Con- 
crete, Artificial  Stone,  &c.  : F.  Howctt—ln\?dd 
ornamental  designs  are  produced  by  laying  patterns 
or  designs  of  various  materials  upon  the  floor,  wall, 
or  other  surface,  and  filling  the  spaces  with  con- 
crete or  some  such  plastic  body.  The  method  is 
described  as  being  available  for  hearths,  mantel- 
pieces, shop  fronts,  steps,  &c. 

3,106.— A Flooring  Cramp  : T.  Potter.— A cramp, 
devised  for  use  in  the  fixing  of  floorboards  that  do 
not  repose  upon  joists,  consists  of  a lever,  bifur- 
cated or  otherwise,  to  be  turned  upon  a pivot-pin 
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that  passes  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  fork  of 
the  lever  and  through  one  of  a set  of  holes  in  a 
temporary  joist,  which  13  laid  so  as  to  abut  against 
the  wall  or  skirting,  whilst  a strut  maintains  the 
lever  in  place  for  the  working. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  14. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  meeting,  Wolverhampton. 
Assemble  at  Town  Hall,  10.45  a-m.  . ...  . 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
St.  Monan's  CLurch,  Fife.  . 

St.  Pauls  Ecclcsiological  Society. — Visit  to  Langley 
and  Upton.  . _ . . , 

Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers—  Provincial  summer 
meeting,  Buxton.  Assemble  at  the  Town  Hall.  10.45 
a.m. 

Monday,  June  16. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Ass  station.  — Mr.  A.  Adamson 
“ Brickmaking  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Carpenters  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  17. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  — Annual  meeting  at 
Royal  Institution.  4 p m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  Globe 
Rope  Works,  East  Ferry-road,  Millwall. 

Wednesday,  June  18. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.  — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  19. 

Royal  Institute  0 / British  Architects.  — Annual 
Dinner,  Whitehall  Rooms,  HOtel  M6tropole. 

Society  /or  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Annual  Dinner. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  20.— By  R.  Dalton  & Son  (at  Carlisle). 

Nether  Denton,  Cumberland. — Birch  Cragg  Farm, 

83  a.  3 r.  x p , f 

May  24.— By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller 
(on  estate). 

Purley,  Surrey. — Brighton-rd.,  &c.,  11  freehold 

building  sites 4.299 

May  27. — By  Knowlman  & Sons  (at  Tiverton). 
Holcombe  Rogus,  Devon. — Moiety  of  rectorial 

tithe  rent  charge  of  107/.  xos 2,000 

By  W.  Brown  & Co.  (at  Thame). 

Long  Crendon,  Bucks. — Bones  Closes,  8 a.,  f... ..  400 

Five  copyhold  cottages  and  $ a 200 

Great  Milton,  Oxon. — House  and  44  a.,  f.,  y.r. 

38/.  2s.  2d 70o 

May  28.— By  James  T.  Peat  (at  Redhill). 

Burstow,  Surrey. — Roundabout  Farm,  53  a.  2 r. 

16  p.,  f.,  y.r.  55$ 1,240 

By  Knowlman  & Sons  (at  Musbury). 

Musbury,  Devon. — Stedham’s  Orchard,  f. 78 

Crossway  House  and  May  House,  f.  780 

Three  houses,  two  cottages,  and  blacksmith's 

shop,  f. 578 

Various  enclosures,  also  two  orchards,  36  a.  3 r. 

8 p.,  f.  (in  lots)  3»io3 

By  Driver,  Jonas,  & Co.  (at  Newport). 

Llangstone,  Mon.  — 13  freehold  cottages  and 

19  a.  1 r.  37  p.,  f.  519 

Penhow,  Mon. — Upper  Home  Farm,  48  a.  2 r. 

21  p.,  f. 560 

Two  enclosures,  1 a.  2 r.  iop.,  f 80 

Round  Wood,  8 a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f. 180 

Four  cottages,  5 a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f.  4oi 

Two  gdn.  plots  and  orchard,  o a.  1 r.  8 p.,  f.  . . 145 

Llanvaches,  Mon. — Various  enclosures,  38  a.  or. 

3 P-i  f- 750 

Eleven  freehold  cottages  and  17  a.  x r.  34  p.  ..  814 

Various  enclosures,  19  a.  1 r.  33  p.,  f. 452 

Llanvair  Discoed,  Mon. — Enclosures  of  land,  53  a. 

a r.  31  p.,  f. 445 

Bicca  Farm,  11  a.  1 r.  15  p.,  f. 170 

Newchurch  West,  Mon. — Three  cottages  and 

14  a.  1 r.  3 p., f..... 4o5 

A stock  farm,  with  ruins  of  Cas  Troggy  Castle. 

6sa.or.21p  f. : goo 

Enclosure  of  land,  9 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.  lag 

Llangwm,  Mon. — Enclosures  of  land,  32  a.,  f. 281 

Christchurch,  Mon. — Frontage  land  to  River  Usk, 

9 a.  3 r.  7 p.,  f.  50O 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  March). 

March,  Cambs.— Top  Hakes  Farm,  163  a.  3 r. 

Bottom  Hakes  Farm,  210a.  3 r.  2 p.,  f. 6^700 
May  29.— By  Driver,  Jonas,  & Co. 

(at  Newport). 

Usk,  &c.,  Mon. — The  Manors  of  Kilgoyan  and 

Usk,  with  rents,  fines,  &c „„ 

Trelleck,  &c.,  Mon.  -The  Manors  of  Trelleck  and  V/:> 

Trelleck  Grange,  with  rents,  fines,  &c 

Newchurch,  &c..  Mon.— The  Manors  of  StrigniY, 
otherwise  Chepstow,  and  Port  Casey,  with 

rents,  fines,  &c 

Newport,  &c.,  Mon.— The  Manors  of  Newport  4 5 

and  Caerleon,  with  privileges,  rights,  &c d0o 

Raglan,  Mon. — The  Manor  of  Raglan,  with  rents 

fines,  &c ’ 

Llandilo  Crossenny,  &c.,  Mon  — -The ' Manor'  of  75 
Llandilo  Crossenny,  with  ruins  of  White 

..  . with  Privileges  rights,  &c ,00 

Usk,  Mon.— Impropriate  tithes  of  129 1.  16s.  5d  1 a2i; 
Impropriate  tithes  of  28/.  5s.  sd ' 


Grosmont,  Mon.— Tbe  Manor  of  Three  Castles, 
with  Grosmont  Castle,  with  privileges,  rights, 

&c .£'50 

Llanishen,  Mon.— Impropriate  tithesof96/.  11s.  7d.  825 

Glascoed,  Mon.— Impropriate  tithesof  til.  12s.  9d.  130 

Dixton,  Mon.  — Impropriate  tithes  of 22/.  4s  9d...  230 

Newchurch,  Mon. — Impropriate  tithes  of  34/. 2S0 

Kemeys  Inferior,  Mon.  — Impropriate  tithes  of  24/.  260 

Magor,  Mon.— Impropriate  tithes  of  37/.  6s.  8d...  450 

Redwick,  Mon. — Impropriate  tithes  ot  14/.  10s.  ..  X50 

Penhow,  Mon.— Impropriate  tithes  of  10/.  7s no 

Llanvaches. — Impropriate  tithes  of  21/.  18s.  2d.  ..  235 

By  Simmons  & Son  (at  Whitchurch). 

Whitchurch,  Hants.— Bere  Hill  Farm,  224  a.  o r. 

36  p.,  f.,  with  fishing  rights  6,8oa 

Overton,  Hants. — Winchester-st.,  house,  shop, 

three  cottages,  and  paddock,  f.,  y.r.  24/.  13s.  4d.  480 

Red  Lion-lane,  five  freehold  cottages 335 

By  R.  Dalton  & Son  (at  Cockermouth). 

Embleton,  &c.,  Cumberland. — The  Close  Estate, 

146  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f. 5i°°° 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at  Bromley). 

Bromley,  Kent. — High-st.,  five  freehold  shop  sites  4,230 
By  S.  P.  Walter  (at  Maidstone). 

Marden,  Kent. — Underlin  Green  House  and  x a. 

1 r.  2 p.  f. 440 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Harrow.— West-st.,  four  freehold  cottages,  w.r. 

72/.  1 6s 1,19° 

11,  12,  17,  and  18,  Nelson-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  62/.  8s.  ..  850 

Roxeth  Lower-rd.,  3 cottages,  f.,  w.r.  46/.  16s. . . 690 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Forest  Gate.— 84,  Forest-lane,  f.,  y.r.  20 1 340 

28,  and  30,  Stracey-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  46/.  16s 540 

6,  Idmiston-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  23/.  8s 280 

Stratford. — 47,  47a  and  49,  Leytonstone-rd.  (S.), 

f.  , y.r.  97/.  16s 1.740 

Walthamstow. — 39  and  41,  Chestnut  Walk,  f., 

y.r.  50/.  90s 

Leyton. — 1 to  7 (odd),  Tyndall-rd.,  u.t.  82$  yrs., 

g. r.  20/.,  w.r.  126/.  16s 800 

Tottenham. — 39  and  40,  Nursery-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  w.r.  37/.  14s 270 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Mile  End. — 29,  Lyall-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  47J  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I.,  y.r.  44/ 440 

Forest  Gate. — 33,  Godwin-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  28/.  480 

77,  Claremont-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  16s., 

e. r.  50/ 465 

Snaresbrook.— New  Wanstead,  “ Dudley  Lodge,” 

f . p 1,040 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Walthamstow. — Copeland-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion 

in  80  yrs 295 

Dulwich. — 17,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  28/. 490 

1,  Gordon-ter.,  u.t.  82  j yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  26/.  ..  265 

Peckham. — 6 and  8,  Rosemary-rd.,  u.t.  38J  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.,  y.r.  39/.  2s 305 

Camberwell.  — 147,  New  Church-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

20/.  i5s 245 

Stockwell. — 9 and  11,  Broomgrove-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  X2/.,  w.r.  54/.  12s 215 

Norwood.— 2,  Colby-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r. 

45^  240 

Sydenham. — 54,  Kent  House-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  e.r.  35/. 185 

By  J.  H.  Gould  (at  Reading). 

Reading,  Berks.— 9,  11,  13,  44,  46,  and  48,  Somer- 
set-place, and  16,  17,  and  18,  Warren-pl.,  u.t. 

14  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  67 1.  12s 105 

60  to  66  (even),  Soho-st.,  f.,  w.r.  52/. 530 

By  W.  T.  Balls  (at  Lowestoft). 

Pakefield,  &c.,  Suffolk. — Hubbard’s  BrickWorks, 

area  27  a.  3 r.  15  p.,  f.,  with  goodwill 3i75o 

By  W.  G.  Stansfield  & Co  (at  Bradford). 

Bradford,  Yorks.— Stanbury  Moor  (moorland), 

1,000  acres,  f. 9,000 

26  and  28,  Westgate  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  145/.  4,000 

May  30. — By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 

Kensington.— 26  and  27,  Anley-rd,  f.,  e.r.  80/. 965 

13,  Cromwell-gr.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  55/.  520 

Hammersmith.— 2 and  4,  Girdler’s-rd.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  28/.  10s.,  y.r.  130/.  1,100 

Acton. — Acacia-rd.,  a plot  of  freehold  building 

land  6 330 

By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 

Stoke  Newington.— 59,  Park-st.,  u.t.  66A  yrs.,  g.r. 

5I.  5s.,  e.r.  21. 46s 

Wandsworth-road.— 37  to  53  (odd),  Pascal-st.,  u.t. 

6J  yrs.,  g.r.  54/.,  w.r.  256/. ,65 

Highbury.— 23,  Northolme-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  xos.,  e.r.  55/. 5SO 

Barnsbury.— 4,  Everilda-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1-  5S-,  y.r.  34/.  250 

By  Dolman  & Pearce. 

Haverstock  Hill.— No.  121,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.  14s.,  subject  to  lives  aged  62  and  52,  p.  . . 650 

By  Furber,  Price,  & Furber. 

Southwark.— Tabard-st.,  f.g.r.  10/.  xos.,  reversion 

inS9yrs 250 

By  Jones,  Lang  & Co. 

Mile  End.— Cambridge-rd.,  the  Oxford  Arms, 

b.h.,  f.,  y.r.  47 1 1,570 

1 and  2,  Oxford-st.,  f.,  w.r.  65/.  74- 

Bethnal  Green. — 20,  Buckhurst-st.,  c.,  w,r. 

27 1.  295 

4 and  6,  Northampton-st.,  c.,  w.r.  67/.  12s.  6S5 

By  Rider  & Sons. 

Kensington.— 41  to  47  (odd),  Peel-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

Notting  Hill. — 9 and  11,  Princes-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  "° 
g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  80/.  

By  H.  W.  Smith. 

Stepney  —34  to  52  (even),  35  to  43  (odd)  Knott- 
st.,  f.,  w.r.  188/.  xos 2 

By  D.  S.  Stephens. 

Manor  Park.— 476  to  488  (even),  High-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

l8s .,930 


Millwall. — 3 to  13  (odd),  Havannah-st.,  u.t.  9 yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  96/.  4s £210 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 9,  Cambridge-sq.,  and  4,  Norfolk- 

Mews,  u.t.  33J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  250/. 2,825  j 

H6,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  39.4  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  e.r. 

130/.  _ 1,475  I 

Maida  Hill. — 46,  blomfield-rd.,  u.t.  39J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10I.,  e.r.  70/ 525 

By  Cook  & Birmingham  (at  Exeter). 

Kennerleigh,  Devon. — The  Kennerleigh  Manor 
Estate  j also  Higher  amd  Lower  Woodbeer 
Farms,  652  a.,  f.  (in  one  lot) 9,000  I 

By  Dreweatt  & Watson  (at  Newbury). 

Newbury,  Berks. — Donnington-rd.,  Marlborough 

House,  f.,  p 2,500  ! 

Donnington-rd.,  freehold  building  land,  ij  a.  ..  500 

May  31.— By  Bruton,  Knowles,  & Co. 

(at  Gloucester). 

Newent,  Glos.— Carswalls  Estate,  359  a.  3 r.  15  p , 

5,000 

EdenshiU  Estate,  98  a.  3 r.  18  p.,  f.  1,500  : 

Cowmeadow,  nine  allotments,  10  a.  2 r.  18  p.,  f.  200 
Upleadon,  Glos. — Affords  Estate,  23  a.or.  7 p.,  f.  600 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Cossey,  Norfolk. — Mill  House  and  4 a. or.  35 p.,  f.  1,625 

Piece  of  freehold  pasture,  1 a.  2 r.  25  p 140 

Cossey  Mills  and  2 a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f.  and  c 3,000 

A small  holding,  2 a.  2 r.  22  p.,  f.  and  c 305 

Various  enclosures,  14  a.  1 r.  3 p.,  f.  620  ‘ 

Wensum  Cottage,  2 cottages,  and  1 a.  2 r.  8 p.,  f.  700 

Two  cottages  and  gardens,  f. 135 

June  2.— By  Allan  Booth. 

Regent’s  Park. — 105  and  127,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t. 

50  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  y.r.  95/. 1,035 

6,  Fitzroy-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  8(.  8s.,  y.r.  48/.  450 

Holloway. — 36  and  37,  Penn-rd.  Villas,  u.t.  52 

yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  y.r.  110/. 910 

28,  Hilldrop-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  10I.,  e.r.  80/.  630 

56  to  66  (even),  Anson-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  30s., 

y.r.  420/.  5, coo 

16,  Corporation-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1.  xos., 

e.r.  40/.  300  j 

6,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  70/...  600 

Kentish  Town. — 4i,  Bartholomew-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs,, 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  53/ 540 

•,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  28$  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s., 

y.r.  30/.  275  j 

Broadstairs.  Kent. — Crow  Hill-rd.,  Crow  Hill 

Cottage,  f.,  p 400 

By  C.  Bridger  & Son. 

Liphook,  Hants. — Liphook  House  and  4i  a.,  f.,  p.  3,150 
By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Windsor,  Berks. — 2,  West  View,  u.t.  52^  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.  13s.,  y.r.  65/. 7co  J 

By  J.  Hibbard  & Sons/ 

Dalston. — 51,  Shrubland-grove,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/., y.r.  30/......... 34° 

Kennington. — 37,  Royal-rd.,  u t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  41/.  12s 180 

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son. 

Burnham-on-Crouch,  Essex. — Enclosure  of  pas- 
ture, with  sea-wall  and  foreshore,  7 a.  1 r. 

35P-.  f- 2,100  I 

Main-st.,  a copyhold  cottage  and  land  700  | 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Camden  Town. — 63  and  64,  Park-st.  (S),  u.t.  5J 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  135/. 525  I 

Hampstead-rd. — 12,  Ampthill-sq.,  u.t.  4oJ  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  70/ 730 

Kentish  Town.— 12  and  14,  Patshull-rd.,  u.t.  58 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  98/.  1,075 

Holloway. — 46  Hargrave  Park,  u.t.  64J  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y.r.  36/. 360 

45,  Hargrave  Park,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  y.r. 

45^.  350  I 

68,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  50!  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e.r. 

100 1 825 

24,  Hillmarton-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  xos., 

e.r.  65/. 550  J 

Notting  Hill. — 16,  17,  and  18,  Barandon-st.  (S), 

u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  115/ 895  I 

Norwood. — 18  and  20,  Victona-rd.  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  22/.  x8s.,  y.r.  120/. 780  ] 

Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Upminster,  Essex. — Main-rd.,  Freshfields  and  ij 

a.,  f.,  p 1,235  I 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. — High-rd.,  Oakfield  and 

2 a.  o r.  33  p.,  f.,  p 4,750  j 

By  Fred  Varley  & Son. 

Finsbury  Park. — 482,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  p 1,000 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

14,  Coleridge-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  45/.  . 400 

Dulwich. — 1 17,  Croxted-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  is.  8d.,  e.r.  60/.  800 

By  T.  Woods. 

Sutton,  Middx. — Bath-rd.,  Sutton  Cottage  and  43 

acres,  f.,  y.r.  1x5/. 2,000 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  Estate). 

Kingsdown  Cliff,  Kent. — Victoria-rd.,  &c.,  112 

plots  of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots)  1,251 

June  3. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

King's  Cross. — 210  to  234  (even),  and  234a,  Pen- 
tonville-rd.,  and  3 and  5,  Winchester-st.  (S), 

area  24,050  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  1,134/.  14s 18,000 

236,  238,  and  240,  Pentonville-rd.,  and  1 to  9 
(odd),  North-st.  (S),  area  5,160  ft.,  f. , y.r.  331/.  5,250 

Camden  Town. — 211,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  36J  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  p 6oo 

41  and  43,  Hampshire-st.,  u.t.  365  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

y.r.  82/. 500 

By  Boyton,  Pegram,  & Buckmaster. 

Fulham. — 15  to  21  (odd),  Greyhound-rd.,  u.t.  754 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  145/.  12s 700 
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By  James  Harris  & Son  (at  Winchester). 
Westmeon,  Hants. — Court  Farm  and  Marland’s 
Farm,  598  a.  1 r.  24  p.,  f.  (in  one  lot) 


By  Dreweatt  & Watson  (at  Newbury). 
Highclere,  Hants. — Freehold  house  and  3 a.  o 1 

8 p ; ■ 

Freehold  house,  with  outbuildings 


Rrompton.—  Sedlescombe-rd  , i.g.r.  60/.,  u.t.  97 

yrs-i  g-r.  10/. £1,125 

Battersea.— 5 and  9,  Boutfiower-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  19/.,  y.r.  102/. 985 

Surbiton,  Surrey. — Ravenscar-rd.,  six  plots  of 

building  land,  f. 234 

Cotterell-rd.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f.  ....  132 

By  Field  & Sons. 

Croydon. — 22  to  2 6,  Station-rd.  (S),  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  31/.  10s. , y.r.  149/.  10s 1,400 

By  Frank  Jolly  & Co. 

Hackney.— Church-path,  Poole  Villa  and  Herne 
Villa,  with  plot  of  land  in  rear,  f.,  y.r. 

_ , 97^-  16s.  i,igo 

Dalston.  — 82,  Brougham-rd.,  u.t.  43^  yrs.,  g.r. 

3'.  ios.,  w.r.  37/.  14s 285 

By  Benjamin  Norman. 

Deptford. — 172  to  192  (even),  Church-st.,  u.t.  63^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  53/.,  w.r.  335/.  8s T 2,060 

By  Ravenshhar  & Massy. 

Ealing.— 1 to  4,  Green-view (S),  f.,  y.r.  165/.  3.680 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Finchley. — Fortis  Green,  Moreton,  f.,  y.r.  85/.  .. 

Bickley,  Kent.— Southborough-rd.,  two  plots  of 
fieehold  building  land 

June  3. — By  Weston  & Sons. 

Stockwell. — 16,  Stansfield-rd. , u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  ios.,  y.r.  38/.  

Brixton. — 3 and  5,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  (o  yrs.,  g.r. 

*3l-  5s-i  y.r.  80/.  

77,  Elm-pk.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  y.r.  34/. 

6 and  7,  Addison-pl.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  1/., 

w.r.  83/.  4s 

Strathleven-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  184/.,  reversion  in 

81  yrs 

Vidal-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  82/.  ios.,  reversion  in  81  yrs.  .. 
Kildoran-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  45/.  ios.,  reversion  in 

81  yrs 

Lvham-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  64/.,  reversion  in  81  vrs.  .. 

By  Fy  rebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

East  Greenwich.  — Blackwall-lane,  waterside 
property,  with  erecting  shop,  &c.,  thareon  ; 
also  1 and  2,  River  Bank-cottages,  area  4 a. 

o r.  20  p.,  u.t.  40}  yrs.,  g r.  50/.,  p 

Harrow  Weald,  Middx.  — Southfield  Park  and 

36a.  or.  1 p.,  f.,  p 

Bloomsbury.  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  &c.,  f.g.r. 

50/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs 

11,  Little  St.  Andrew-st.,  f.,  y.r.  75/. 

7 to  10,  Little  St.  Andrew-st.  (S),  area  2,c6oft., 

f.,  y.r.  240/. 

Little  St.  Andrew-st.,  The  Two  Brewers  p.-h., 

f.,  y-r.  84/. 

3 and  4,  Little  St.  Andrew-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  >85/. 

1,  Little  St.  Andrew-st.  and  20  and  2. a,  Little 

Earl-st.  (S),  area  1,065  f(-.  y.r-  115/.  

21  and  22,  Little  Earl-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  160/. 

Chiswick.— Rothschild-villas,  f.g.r.  4/.  ios,,  rever- 
sion in  89  yrs 

Pimlico.  — 68,  Ebury-st.,  u.t.  20-f  yrs.,  g.r.  7 /.,  y.r. 


7.000 

1,460 

6,280 

4.000 
4.300 

4.4:° 


By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 
Watford,  Herts. — 211  and  211A,  High-st.  (S), 

f-,  p 

Clarendon-rd  , three  freehold  building  sites 

Bushey,  Herts  —Bourne  Hall-rd.,  The  Bungalow, 

f.,  y.r.  4°^ 

46  to  56  (even),  Upper  Paddock-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

6g/.  ns 

Wembley,  Middlesex. — Totnes-ter.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  rever- 
sion in  72i  yrs 

By  Walton  & Lee  (at  Buckingham). 
Buckingham.— The  Castle  Fields  Estate,  226  a., 

f.  (in  lots) 

June  4.— By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 
West  Ashling,  Sussex.— Skinners  Field,  7 a.  2 r. 
19  P-.  f- 

Enclosures  of  land,  7 a.  1 r.  20  p..  f.  

East  Ashling,  Sussex.— Woodend  Field,  &c.,  10  a. 

3 r.  7 p.,  f-  

Enclosures  of  land,  47  a or.  33  p.,  f. 

Three  cottages  and  1 r.  20  p.,  f.  

June  5. — By  Browett  & Taylor. 
Hackney.— Graham-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  18/.,  reversion  in 

55&  yrs 

Eliingfort-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  52/.,  reversion  in  50  yrs... 
Ellingfort-rd. , f.g.r.  46/.,  reversion  in  24  yrs.  . . 
Deptford. — Hale-st.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  reversion  in  17  yrs. 
Hoxton. — Branch-pl.,  f.g.r.  10/. .reversion  in  jzyrs. 
Islington.— Ball’s  Pond-rd.,  f.g.r.  3/.,  reversion  in 

i3  yrs 

By  B.  Bailey  & Co. 

Ilford,  Essex.— 1,  2,  3,  and  16,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t. 
999  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  y.r.  88/. 

By  Humbert  & Flint. 

Abbots  Langley,  Herts. — Hunton  Bridge,  free- 
hold building  estate,  23  a.  3 r.  up 

Edgware,  Middlesex.— High-st.  (near),  the  infant 
board  school  premises  and  plot  of  land  ad- 
joining, f. - 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Victoria  Park.— Cawley-rd.,  Inverugie  House,  u.t. 

51}  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  55/.  

Mile  End.— 16,  Commodore-st.,  u.t.  68  yrs  , g.r. 
nil,  w.r  35/.  2s 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Holloway. — 68,  76,  78,  and  80,  Mercers-rd.,  u.t. 

65  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  178/.  

Finsbury  Park.— 6,  30,  and  35,  Lancaster-rd., 

mt.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  133/. 

7,  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  q.r. 

44^  

16,  Connaught-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 

y-r-  44^-  

Canonbury.  — 48  and  50,  Grosvenor-rd. , u.t.  47% 

yrs.,  g.r.  x6 l.  16s.,  y.r.  109/.  

57,  Canonbury-pk.  North,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

e.r.  60/. 

112,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  22}  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  8/., 

.y.r.  52/.  

and  22,  Alma-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios., 


£2.°75 


•.  66/. 


Newington  - green,  f., 


75^-  • 
u.t.  67 


Stoke  Newjngton.  - 

e. r.  48/. _ 

Holloway.— 66  and  68,  Mayton-st.,  u.t.  58^  yrs., 

g.r.  ic /.  ios.,  y.r.  63/.  

6,  Annesley-rd.,  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  w.r.  52/. 
Islington. — 18,  Northampion-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  42/. 

35D  and  37,  Gibson-sq..  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  ill., 
y-r-  105/ 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Hyde  Park. — 58,  Queen’s  Gate  and  21,  Queen's 

Gate  Place  Mews,  f.,  p 

Commercial-rd.  East.— 32  and  34,  Nelson-st.,  u.t. 

8 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  93/.  12s •• 

King’s  Cross.  — 92,  York-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y-r.  65/.  

Dulwich.— 19,  23  to  31  (odd),  Park-rd.,  u.t.  62 
yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  35/.  2S„  y.r.  178/ 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Blackfriars. — 9,  Stamford-st.  (offices), 

Shoreditch. — 3 and  7,  Little  Essex-! 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  ios.,  y.r.  74/.  /u3 

Peckham. — 33,  Montpelier-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  ios.,  w.r.  44/.  3°° 

72,  74,  and  76,  Scylla-rd.,  f. , w.r.  93/.  12s 8oo 

32,  Tilson-rd.,  u.t.  fo  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  41/.  12s.  25c 

Camberwell.— 1 to  4,  Muscatel-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  63/.  14s.  455 

Old  Kent-road.— 34  and  36,  Peckham  Park-rd., 

u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  w.r.  80/.  12s 185 

Brixton.  — 22,  Canterbury-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  y.r.  54/. 42° 

Lambeth.  — 20,  21,  and  22,  Murphy-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g r.  75/.,  w.r.  141/.  16s ••  24° 

Norwood.— 38,  Chestnut-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  11/., 

y.r.  50/.  38o 

By  G.  Trollope  & Sons. 

Sutton  Courtenay,  Berks. — The  Abbey  and  4 a.,  f.  4.5°° 
Sutton  Field,  enclosures  of  land,  31  a.  1 r.  20  p , f.  i.3°o 

By  Thomas  Wright. 

Beckenham,  Kent.-6o,  Barnmead-rd.,  u.t.  73^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s.,  y.r.  35 i- 4 10 

June  6.— By  C.  Gerrett  & Co. 

Anerley.— 37  to  41  (odd),  Piquet-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  120/.  - ^9° 

By  J.  W.  Morley  & Co. 

City  of  London.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Meeting  House- 

court  (S),  f.,  y-r.  no/ 1,700 

Turnham  Green.— 350,  352,  354,  and  356,  High-rd. 

(S),  y.r.  125/.  ; also  I.g.r.  7/.  12s.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g-r.  10/.  75° 

June  6.— By  Ogden,  Sons,  & Olley. 

Wimbledon. -Vineyard  Hill-rd.,  Woodford  Lodge, 

f„  2-4°° 

By  G.  W.  & H.  G.  Potter. 

Hampstead.— East  Heath,  The  Pryors  and  ii  a., 

f. ,  ”,55o 

Kentish  Town.— 2,  Courthope-rd.  and  1,  F.stelle- 

rd  , u.t.  653  and  74?  yrs.,  g.r.  20 /.,  y.r. 

160/.  I»3°° 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden  Town.-22,  Eversholt-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g. r.  8/  , w.r.  123/.  ios 7°5 

By  Norris,  Son,  & Hadley. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent.— 12,  Bayham-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g.r.  38/.  2s.  6d.,  y.r.  95/. 7°o 

Contractions  used,  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

* * Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  1 1 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 i 

Shippers  2 

Flettons * 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 i 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 1 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 1 


a per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depot 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Best  Stourbridge 


Fire  Bricks  . 


4 6 


per  1 


1 at  railway  depot. 


Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19  , 
Double  Headers. . 16  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  c 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed 21 


less  than  best. 


s.  d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  — 6 ° 11  >« 

Best  Portland  Cement  31  ° Per  toni  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  n 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime ios  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

, 1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 

Bath  ,,  

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks 

Grinshill  ,,  

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

Red  Corsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield 

Hard  York  in  blocks  . . * •» 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

|f  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

” slabs  (random  sizes) 

2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 
Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

f|  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

” sides  landings 


ly.  depot. 


s.  d. 

2 8 per  ft.  super, 

at  rly.  depSt. 


3 per  It.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  dep8t. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depfit. 

2i  „ .. 


per  1000  of  i20oatry.dep. 


SLATES 

in.  in.  £ s-  d- 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  ..12 

„ best  seconds  „ 11  10  o 

16  X 8 best  ,1  6 17  6 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  7 6 

16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 5 o 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 13  1°  ° 

16 X 8 „ ..  7 10  o 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o 

16X8  „ ..  600 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  3 7 Per  doz-  *>  " 

Best  Broseley  tiles 48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ >, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  „ 11 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  >•  ” 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles  -3  >1  >'  ” 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 5°  9 Per  L000  **  »> 

Hip  tiles 4 * 

Valley  tiles 3 8 ••  " » 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in*  ^ 

by  9 in.  and  11  in.. 

Deals  : best  3 by  9. . . . ■ •; 

Battens:  best  2 J in.  by  7 in.  and  o 1 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 


Deals  : seconds  

Battens : seconds  ..... . . 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . 

- ro,  by  4$  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  -•  - - - * - 

f 9 [See  also  page  603. 


£ s.  d. 


o less  than 
in.  and  8 in. 
less  thanbest 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


3onthend  (Eastern)  Church  Extension  The  Committee  .. 

Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Allahabad  ! The  Committee  . 


Premiums 

Designs  ti 
te  delivers 

Sep.  7 
Nov.  1 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


House,  Brlgshaw-road,  AUerton  Bywater 

School.  Starbeck,  Yorks  

Dwellings  for  Working  Class 

Cottages,  Margarettlng,  Essex  

Four  Mouses.  Beech  wood- avenue,  Pontefract 

Wesleyan  church  ami  Schools,  Peterslleld  

Additions  to  School,  Poutyrhyl 

Additions  to  Schools,  Wyndham  ltow,  Cumberland  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Warlingham,  Surrey 

Road  Metal  (1.000  tons)  • - • 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  School,  Cross  Keys,  Mon 

Road  Materials  

Cemetery  Chapels,  Stourbridge-road  

Two  Cottages,  Plawsworth  

Banking  Premises,  Keswick  

Shops  and  Waiehouse,  North-street,  Leeds 

Bridge  Works,  Uadham  Bridge ...  ... 

Workhouse  lnlirmary,  Uemsworth,  near  w akefleld 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Schods.  Old  Hutton.  Kendal  

Wesleyan  Church,  Nether  Held,  near  Nottingham 

Extensions  to  Electricity  Works,  Valley-road 

Public  Conveniences,  South  End  Green 

Painting  and  Repairs,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary  

'New  Branch  Library,  West  Failing ... 

•Making-up  Roads  .... 

•Engine  and  Accumulator  Rooms,  Boiler  Settings,  Ac. 

•Public  Conveniences,  South  End  Green 

Road  Metal,  Peotre,  Glam 

Granite  Spills  (1,500  tons)  

Drainage  Works 

•Supply  of  Granite  Spalls 

supply  of  Portlaud  Cement  

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Albert-road  

Renovation  of  Chapel,  St.  Just,  Cornwall  

Hve  Houses,  Shaw-street,  Halifax 

Street  Works,  Clifford -street,  Ac 

Street  Works,  Daisy-street,  Ac 

Rebuilding  Battery  House,  Portreath,  Cornwall  

Church,  Hendry,  Pontardulais  Wales 

Church,  Grimethorpe  Colliery,  near  cudworth,  Yorki 

W ater  Supply  W orks,  Brookeborough  . 

Steel  Girder  Bridge,  near  Ninewella  Junction 

Sewerage  Works 

Extension  of  Business  Premises,  Primrose-place  ... 

Public  Baths,  Broad-lane,  Bramley 

Schools.  Oak-laue  

Converting  Manor  House,  Lee,  into  Library  

Oasworks  Extensions 

Extension  of  Business  Premises,  Ynishir.  Wales  

Fifty-eight  Houses.  Penydarreu,  Merthyr  Tydfil  

Flint  Road  Metal  

Road  Works,  Tramway  Tracks,  Ac.  

Tar  Paving,  Ac.,  Dovercourt 

Sewerage  Works,  Reservoir-road,  Ac 

Making-up  Janet,  Ac.,  Roads  

Galvanised  Corrugated  Iron  Building, Loughboro’Jun, 

Watch  Room  at  Council’s  Fire  Slaliou 

Granite  (600  tons)  

Granite  Road  Metal  

’Extension of  Towu  Hall  

Harbour  Works,  Ac.,  Pwilheli,  Carnarvonshire  

'Making-up  Roads,  Ac 

■Broken  Granite  and  Granite  Chips  

■Twenty-five  Houses  in  Barge  House-road 

•Electric  Generating  Station  

•New  Coastguard  Buildings,  near  Southminster  ...  ... 

•Cottages  for  Workmen 

•Drains  and  Sauitary  Work9,  Newington  Workhouse  . 

"Convalescent  Hospital  at  Carshalton  

’Stone  Monument 

Additions  to  15  Houses,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorks 

•New  church  and  Schools,  Peterslleld 

Villa,  Sutton  in-Afrhfleld 

Farmhouse,  Wernhir  Farm,  Little  Mill,  Mon 

Two  Cottages,  Kirkby  Maliory,  Hiockiey 

Villas,  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham 

Memorial  Home,  Craumer-street,  Nottingham  

Two  Villas,  Pontyclun,  Wales  

Club  Buildings,  Moston,  Manchester 

Auction  Yard,  Ac.,  Llantwit  Major,  W'ales 

•Construction  of  Sewer,  Talbot-square  

•Works  and  repairs  to  Military  buildings  (U.K.) 

Stables,  Ac.,  Abergele,  N.  Wales  

Seven  Houses,  Allerton  bywater,  Yorks  


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Mr.  G.  Johnson 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 


Bettws  School  Board  

(>i eat  Broughton  School  Board  ... 

Lunacy  Visiting  Committee 

Horshum  U.D  1; 

Kisca  School  Board 

F.ast  Grinstoad  U.D.C 

Dudley  corporation 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Carlisle  A Cumberland  Banking  Co. 

Mr.  J.  Pickersgill  

Hertfordshire  County  council 


Bradford  Corporation 

Hampstead  Borough  council  . 

Fulham  Guardians  

Ealing  i.ocal  board  

do. 

Fulham  Guardians  

Hampstead  Borough  Council  . 

Rhondda  U.D.C 

Brighton  Town  Council 
Banff  (N.b  ) District  Couucil  . 
Brighton  borough  Council 


Widnes  Corporation  .. 


Levenshulme  U.D.C 

brighouse  ( Yorks)  Corporation  , 


Lisnaskea  (Ireland)  R.D.C 

Duudee  Town  Couucil  

Pontrefract  Town  Council 

Alloa  (N.B.)  Co-op.  Soc.  Ltd 

Leeds  Corporation 

West  Bromwich  school  Board 

Lewisham  Public  Libraries  Com  . 
Sowerby  bridge  (Yorks)  Corprtn.. 


Brynglas  Building  Club 

Burgess  Hill  (Sussex)  U.D.C. 

Farn worth  U.D.C 

Harwich  school  Board  

Kettering  U.D.C 

County  Borough  West  Ham  ... 

London  couuty  Council 

Walthamstow  U.D.C 

Braintree  U.D.C 

Lewes  I own  Council  

Southwark  Borough  Council... 


Tottenham  U.D.C 

North  Walsham  U.D.C 

Metropolitan  borough  Woolwich 

Bexiey  U.D.C 

The  Admiralty  

Chcshunt  U.D.C 

Southwark  Union 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Bucks  War  Memorial  Committee 


J.  R.  Thomas 

Paddington  borough  Council 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  ... 
Colonel  J.  E.  Mellor 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


A.  Hartley,  Architect,  Castleford  

T.  H.  A F.  Healey,  Architects,  42,  Tyrrel-street,  Bradford  .... 

Keith  D.  Young,  Architect,  17,  Suuthamptou-street,  W.G 

K.  Mawhood,  Architect,  2,  Market-road,  Chelmsford  

W.  Hurst.  Architect,  Pouiefract 

Gordon  A Guuton,  Architects,  Finsbury  House,  K.c 

u.  Edmonds,  Chapel  bach,  near  bridgend  

W.  G.  Scott  A Co.,  Architects,  Workington  

K.  Mawdesley,  Town  Hall,  Crujdou  ... 

S.  Mitchell,  Council  OlHces,  Horsham  

E.  H.  Johnson,  Architect,  Jtisca,  Mon 

It.  wuds,  surveyor,  Urban  council  ottlces,  East  Grinstead  .... 

I.  Gammage,  borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Dudley 

W.  bell,  Architect,  Ceutrul  station,  Newcastle-on- lyne  

J.  11.  Murtu, dale,  Architect,  Viaduct  Chambers,  Carlisle 

I.  Winn  A Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albiou-street,  Leeds 

U.  A.  smith,  County  surveyor,  41,  Parliament-street,  S.  W 

T.  II.  Richardson,  Architect,  Herasworth . 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  Kendal  

W.  .1.  aioney  A Sou,  Architects,  209,  Swan-arcade.  Bradford  . 
Mawson  A Hudson,  Architects,  2,  Exchange,  Bradford 

0.  E.  Winter,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead  

Clerk,  Guardians  Otllces,  Multam  Palace-road,  S.W 

Council  s Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing 

ao. 

F.  II.  Medliurst,  Engineer,  1:5,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Borough  Engineer,  lowu  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W 

w,  .1.  Jones,  Engineer,  Pentre,  K S (>.  

F.  J.  c.  May,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

1.  burrow,  civil  Engineer,  1,  bon  Accord-street,  Aberdeen.... 

council’s  Engineer,  town  hall,  brightou  

do. 

C.  W.  D.  Joynson,  Architect,  Wednesbury  

J.  C.  Madduro,  Peudeen 

C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  A Sons,  Architects,  Halifax...  

J.  Jepson,  Surveyor,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport  

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  buildings,  brighouse 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  

W.  Grilhilis,  Architect,  Falcon  Chambers,  Llanelly. 

C.  H.  Fowler,  Architect,  Durham  

•I . O’R.  Uoey,  Council  offices,  Lisnaskea  

W.  C.  Mackison,  Kugiueer,  2i,  Commercial-street,  Duudee  ..  . 

B.  Latham,  Civil  Engineer,  Victoria  chambers,  S.W 

J.  Mitchell,  Architect,  Alloa 

J.  Lane  Fox,  Architect,  13,  Park  square,  Leeds . 

A.  Long,  Architect,  21,  New-street,  West  Bromwich  

borough  Surveyor,  lowu  Hall,  Catford 

A.  W.  bissell,  Engineer,  Gasworks, Sowerby  bridge  

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Peutre 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Merthyr  

A.  K.  Hardwick,  council  Odlces,  burgess  Hill  

W.  J.  Lomax,  civil  Eugineer,  11,  Fold-street,  Bolton  

G.  D.  Hugh-Joues,  Hajwieh  

J.  Bond,  Maraet-street,  Kettering 

borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Iiam,  B 

Architect's  Department,  19,  Charing  cross-road,  S.W 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  

H.  H.  Naokwell,  surveyor,  Vestry  Hull,  Braintree  

borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lewes  

Couucu’s  Kngiueer,  Vestry  Hail,  borough-road,  S.E 

W'.  T.  Douglas,  Engineer,  15,  Victoria-»ireet,  S.W 

Council  s Engineer,  712,  HigU-road,  Tottenham,  N 

Council’s  Surveyor,  North  walsham  

borough  Engineer,  Maxey-road,  Piumstead  

-Morley  A Dawbani,  82,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Coastguard  Stations,  Brad  well  and  buruham-on-Crouch  

Clerk's  office,  Manor  House,  Cheshunt 

G.  D.  Steveuson,  Architect,  13  A 14,  King-street,  K.C 

Treadwell  A Marten,  2,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W 

County  Surveyor,  Couuty  Hall,  Aylesbury  

J.  crawshaw,  Architect,  Bradford  

W.  C.  Burley,  0,  station -load,  Peterslleld  

J.  P.  Adliugtou,  Architect,  sutton-in-Ashfleld  

E.  J.  w imams,  Architect,  31,  High-street,  Cardiff  

A.  W.  Byron,  5,  Low-pavement,  uhestcrlield  

Collyer  is  Slater,  Architects,  8,  bridlesimtn  Gate,  Nottingham  ... 

E.  K.  Sutton,  Architect,  Bromley  House,  Nottingham  

W.  Morgan,  11,  Bute-crescent,  Pontyclun  .. 

S.  M.  Chad  wick,  (.'.  E.,  biudioss  Chmos., chapel  Walks,  Manchestei 

E.  J.  Williams,  Architect,  31,  High-street,  cardiif  

Council’s  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W 

General  Officer  Commanding  various  Districts  

J.  Eaton  A Co.,  Architects,  stamford-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Garside  A Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract  


June  12 
June  17 


do. 

June  21 


do. 

June  30 
July  1 
J uly  2 
July  3 
Juiy  4 
do. 

July  9 
July  10 
July  10 
Juiy  19 
No  date 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


*3auitary  Inspector. 
"•Clerk  of  Works  .... 
■Building  Inspector. 
Clerk  of  Works  .... 


Those  mark,!  with  m asterisk (V  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Borough  of  Hampstead 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council  

Hornsey  District  Council  .. 

June  20 
June  21 
June  24 
No  date 


Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  x.  Je  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

6 s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4 10  o S o o 

Seconds  . 4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14  0 0 *5  10  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  ... . . 17  0 0 ^ 0 0 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 15  o o 1610  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 1310  o 14  10  o 

Battens ; 1100  12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o o 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

,,  ,,  1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens.... n o o 12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o o 14  o a 

,,  11  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  .......  o 10  1 000 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ 023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 0 74  0 0 8 

| in.  do.  do 007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ° o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  ° 1 6 0 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch - 0 0 10  0 1 0 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 0 3 0 0 3 ° 

Prepared  Flooring—  Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot ••••■•  » x3  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 0 x5  0 1 ' 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot ,-••••  011  0 I! 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched •••  ••  o n 6 o 13  6 

il  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched 0*3.6  o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  6 2 6 726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  >■  7 x7  ° 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections  7 i7  ° ° »7  ° 

Flitch  Plates  850  8 15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 

Iron—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 *5  0 8 5 0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  ••••  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ..  10  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 900  9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 ° 9 10  o 

galvanised 16  o o ... 

”(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  0 o - ■ - 

„ to  24  g 1-  o 0 - - ■ 

)t  , t0  26g 12  10  o • • • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  toaog 12  is  0 - - - 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 ° - * ' 

lf  ,,  26  g *4  5 0 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. xo  o o 

22  g.  and  24  g.  10  10  o • * " 

,.  „ 26  g 1800  • - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 0 - ■ ■ 

,,  26  g *4  5°  ’ * ' 


PRICES  CURRENT  (< Continued ). 

METALS. 

Iron — Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

„ # „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

_ ».  .11  26  g *4  5°  - - - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 9 15  o 

tUnder  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  o o 

Pipe  in  coils  14  10  o 

Soil  Pipe 17  o o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  o o 

Silesian  23  15  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o o 10 

Thin  o on 

Copper  nails , 0011 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet..  ,,  o o 10 

Thin  ,,  o o ioi 

Tin — English  Ingots 015 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 7 

Tinmen's  ,,  009 

Blowpipe 00  10J 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

S oz.  thirds 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3 Jd. 

,,  fourths..... 3d. 

26  oz.  thirds 4 'i  d . 

,,  fourths  3:Jd. 

32  oz.  thirds sjd. 

,,  fourths  43d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d. 

>.  21  4d. 

\ Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  lgd. 

A M ..  ..  2id. 

i 1,  >•  2ad. 


OILS.  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon 


£ s.  d. 


n drums 
in  pipes  or  barrels  . 


Turpentine,  i 


Boiled  ,,  ..... 

in  drums 

barrels  — ,,  o 2 n 

drums ,,  o 3 1 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  o o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . o 16  o 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work.. o 10  o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work . o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  ..  - o 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size - o 10  6 

Best  Black  Japan o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  — -. . . o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black o 8 6 

Berlin  Black o 16  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish ~ . . . . o 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  B.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  . . . 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the.  author  of  a proof  of  an  artic.e 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  u, 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  I ender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

^Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

AUDENSHAW  (Lancs).-For  the  erection  of  a works 
chimney  for  Mr.  Joseph  Lingard.  Messrs.  J.  H.  burton 
and  J.  A.  Percival.  architects,  150A,  Stamford-street, 
Ashton-under- Lync  : — 


H.  Fielding .621 

W.  Shackley  ..  1&9 

T.  Warrington  180 

J.  Clayton 176 

Myles  & Warner  175 
Storrs,  Sons,  & 

Co.,  Ltd 175 


16  7 


H.  Hurst 6<57  : 

G.  Lund  155  1 

Clayton  & Sons, 
Denton’  ....  144 

Taylor  & Sons..  135 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  execution  of  street  improve- 
ment works,  for  the  Hoyland  Nether  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Percy  Young,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Hoyland,  near  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor 

M.  Grantham 65,076  1 6 1 G.  Hall 64,572  ro  6 

J.  Moran  ....  5,011  13  6 I I. Hague,  Hoy-’ 
Hadfield&Sons  4,93515  5I  land* '3,60914  1 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  execution  of  tar-paving  works 
w d "°y  and  Nether  Urban  District  Council.  Mr 
Barnsley  •—ng’  Surveyor'  Town  Hall,  Hoyland,  near 

Constable  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Matlock  Bridge, 

Rotherham* ,3  6 


1 nn^-RRJrEA?  (N.B.).— For  the  erection  of  municipal 
buildings  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Janies  Chalmers, 
arctutect,  93,  Hope-street,  Glasgow.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Stirling  & Cameron,  measurers,  102,  Bath-street, 
Glasgow : — 

Masonry.  — H.  Houston,  Barr- 
head*  6206914  4 

Joinery. — W.  H.  Coiquhoun,  Barr- 
head*  1 62a  15  10 

Sla ting.  Whyte  & Co.,  Glasgow*  '169  o o 

Plastering.— Gray  & Sons,  Pollok- 

shaws*  a2.  lg  0 

Plumbing , dz>c.  — W.  Anderson, 

Barrhead*  344  ,4  JO 

Painting. — J.  Miller,  Barrhead*.  .'  10110  6J 


, BEfTILR. — For  the  reconstruction  of  a brick  culvert, 
Kirk  Langley,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cordon,  engineer,  Hazelwood,  Derby  : — 

Cooper  & Son..  6188  12  9 I A.  Cooper  ....£155x8 
J-  & J-  Warner  175  18  8 G.  F.  Tomlinson  149  14 

A.  Hingley  ....  17317  8 | W.  Fletcher. .. . i4i  u 

Smith  & Sons  ..  167  13  6 1 G.  Cooper,  Kirk 

J.  Holme 194  17  6 | Langley* 121  11 


BELPER.— For  the  construction  of  a system  of  sewers 
arid  sewage  disposal  works,  Mapperley,  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cordon,  engineer,  Hazel- 
wood, Derby 


A.  Cooper  6640  17 

Cooper  & Son..  634  10 

A.  Booth 590  10 

G.  F.  Tomlinson  548  o 
J.  Coupe,  jun...  541  12 

Cox  & Son  538  1 

G.  Oldershaw. . 534  14 


) I A.  Hingley  ....  £5u  5 o 

> J.  Holme 510  10  o 

l | A.  Jewell 493  17  10 

1 I W.  Fletcher 491  10  o 

. Cope  & Raynor, 

' I Nottingham'  489  14  o 

I 


BEVERLEY. — For  [additions,  &c.,  to  East  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  Visiting  Committee.  Mr.  C.  H 
Hebblethwaite,  architect,  10,  Waterhouse  - street, 
Halifax  : — 

Murgatroyd&  I A.  Lyon 623,997  o o 

Son  624,780  o o T.  F.  Ulla- 

Nicholson  & | thorne  22,988  3 5 

Son  24,488  o o I J.  Constable, 

G.  Pape  . 24,475  o o Beverley* 

Potts  & Foley  24,075  o o | 


22,845 


BIRMINGHAM.  — For  additions  to  the  workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Paradise- 
street,  Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Harris  & 
Harris,  Birmingham  : — 


Nichols 6980 

Hood  & Hards  920 

Lowe  & Sons  915 

Crowder  905 

Hopkins  900 

Atkinson  864 

Webb 850 


Harley  & Son  £835 

Hughes 825 

Gibbs 825 

Robinson  819 

Dallow,  West  Brom- 
wich*   796 


BOSTON  (Lines).  — For  additions,  &c.,  to  fever 
hospital,  Skirbeck,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Jas.  Rowell,  Architect,  Borough  Offices,  Boston  : — 

J.  W.  Pinder 6458  o I Wm.  Greenfield. .. .6425  o 

Hipwell  & Co 438  o T.  H.  Cade 409  10 

J.  Leafe 427  14  | John  Lucas,  Boston*  390  o 


CAERPHILLY. —For  additions  to  church,  Aber,  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lundie,  architect,  Cardiff  :— 

J.  Williams,  Aber,  near  Caerphilly £514  10 


CANNOCK  (Staffs).— For  the  reconstruction  of  bridge 
over  Mitton  Brook,  Penkridge,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitehead,  surveyor,  Penkridge, 
Stafford.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor  : — 

B.  Stacey  6»42  | F.  Sprengen,  Penk- 

| ridge* £138 


CEFN  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop, 
Well-street,  for  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes,  architeci, 
Dee  Hurst,  Llangollen  :— 

J.  T.  Jones,  Celn,  Ruabon*  6525 


COVENTRY.— For  the  erection  of  a removable  floor 
at  the  public  baths,  Priory-street,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Coventry  : — 

C.  Chamberlain,  Coventry 6249  10 

fSfe  also  next  page. 
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GLOUCESTER.  — For  the  execution  of  roof  works, 
Eastgate  Market,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  R.  Read, 
C.E..  Guildhall,  Gloucester  :— 

Freeman  & Jones **>393  10  11 

King  & Sons I,34°  0 0 

T.  Gurney  Ii3'|  12  2 

Byard  & Sons* - i»I48  0 0 

[All  of  Gloucester.] 


SELKIRK  (N.B.).— For  constructing  intake  and  gravi- 
tating main  to  engine  house,  No.  3 Contract,  for  the  Sel- 
kirk Corporation.  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  engineer,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Birmingham  : — 


Brebner  & Co £3i329 

MacDonald  & Son,  Hawick*  2,504 

G.  K.  Waghorn  2,300 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofingt 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAYWARDS  HEATH  (Sussex).-For  the  supply  of 
eranite  road  metal,  and  surface  flints,  for  the  Cuckfield 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Simmons,  surveyo- 
Cuck field  per  Ton_ 

s.  d. 

Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co.,  near  Leicester 

(granite,  250  tons)  *4  9 

Per  Yard. 

W.  Hillman,  Portslade-by-Sea  (flints,  250 

yards)  5 5 

[Delivered  to  Haywards  Heath.] 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  Queen-street,  Fenton,  for  the  U.  D.  School 
Bofrd.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  architects,  Han- 
ley :— 


P.  H.  Embrey .631843 

S.  Wilton.  Jnr 3,509 

Tompkinson  & 

Bettelley  3.47° 

Cornes  & Sons 3.4°° 

T.  Godwin  3,366 


J.  Bagnall .63.359 

T.  R.  Yoxall  3,260 

Meiklejohn  & Son  ..  3,249 

Brain  & Smith 3.127 

S.  H.  Bennion,  Long- 
ton*  3.091 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


LLANBEDRGOCH  (Anglesey).  — For  new  Board 
school.  Mr.  Joseph  Owen,  architect,  Menai  Bridge 

J.  Hughes .61,380  I T.  P.  Thomas,  Llan- 

W.  Lewis 1,300  fair  P.G.*  A 

O.  Thomas  i,°77  I M.  Owen 855 

W.  Pritchard  1,040  I Jones  & Son 845 

J.  & R.  Evans 922  I 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  road  works,  Bloni- 
field-road.  &c.,  for  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council. 
Mr.  H.  Mair,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammer- 
smith : — 

Blomfield-road. 

J.  Ball £599  i°  I Parris  & Co, 

Nowell  & Co 578  o | Chesilton  - road, 

Wimpers  & Co.  ..  549  o|  S.W.* £512  0 

H.  J.  Greenham  ..  545  o | 

Redan-street. 


J.  Ball £332  15 

Parris  & Co.  . . 309  o 
Nowell  & Co...  308  o 
H.  J.  Greenham  295  o 


Wimpers  & 

Co.,  Hammer- 
smith*   .6277  o o 


LONDON.— For  decorative  and  sanitary  work,  No.  1, 
Hyde  Park-terrace,  W.  Messrs.  Hunter  & Hunter, 
surveyors.  South  Kensington  : — 

Douglas .6867  17  I Vears  & Co .6826  18 

Kinninmont  & Sons  852  13  | Porter  & Co.*  ....  805  2 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  mission  institute, 
Brisbane-street,  Camberwell,  for  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Vaughan. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect,  46,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Webber,  7,  Great 
James-street,  W.C.  : — 

Coles  & Co . £6,676  I W.  Downes  .66,232 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  6 422  I Bulled  & Co 6,371 

Marsland  & Co.  ..  6,335  I Roome  & Co 5,7 '9 

Mardes  & Harper  ..  6,254  | Ivory*  5,665 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— For  the  execution  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works,  Dinnington,  for  the 
Castle  Ward  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Taylor,  engineer,  Newcastle-on-Tvne  and  Birmingham  • — 

I \\T  T,  r O.  o T / ' r r-  r 


J.  W.  Robson  £ . 

Jacob  Robson 2,259 

J.  Bewley 2,253 

G.  K.  Waghorn  ....  2,095 


J.  Carrick ,61,876 

J.  Thompson,  Gos- 
forth* 1,818 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

tSTI  MATES  01  YEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 
MAKINQ. 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  additions,  &c.,  to  the 
Walthamstow  Hospital.  Messrs.  Pennington  & Son, 
architects,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  - street,  Strand, 
W.C. 


W.  R.  Rens .66,970 

Foster  Bros 6,726 

. A.  Reed  6,273 

. J.  Scott 6,141 

Thomas  & Edge 6,135 

Barrett  & Power 6,050 

R.  A.  Lowe  5,995 


A.  G.  Barton ^5>9°5 

J.  Appleby  5,800 

Snewin  Bros 51787 

W.  Shurmur 5,778 

P.  Banvard,  Cam- 
bridge*   5i4oo 

West  Bros.  & Pettit  5,051 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER " (PubUihed  Weekly) Ii  mppUed DIRECT Iiotn 
the  Office  to  lesldents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  2ealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  publishes  of  " THE 
Buildhs,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  xgs.  per  annnm  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mtming’t  Pest. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & So., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASGELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHDRCH  BENCHES  & POLPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telw^tmi^t«r.M 

MPTHTITIVT  Or  0/1  "W  / 8,  PRINCES  8TRBET, 

RlJi  1 Cniiu  SC  1GT. GEORGE 8T.  WB8TMINSTB1 

"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1002,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/■  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  & Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  8007116. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTF. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hot  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

The  QUICKEST  Method  of  Water  Heating  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5 MINUTES 

Boiling  Water  in  One  Minute  Hot  Water  Service  to  al!  Taps  through  House 

Hot  Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  FIRE 

EWART’S  “LIGETNINfi”  fEYSER 

Always  m action  at  For  GAS  or  Qj|_ 

Euston  Road  London  IM.W. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  “SECTION  55”  POST  FREE 


June  14,  1902. 
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IDEAL  BOILERS. 

“PREMIER'’  PATTERN. 


STEAM  BOILERS 

No.  015  having  a capacity  of  230  square  feet  of  radiation 


018 

019 


330 

400 


WATER  BOILERS 


No.  101  having 

„ 121  .. 

„ 151 

181  ■> 


capacity  of  150  square  feet  of  radiation 

„ 22" 

„ 300 

,,  450  „ 


VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

I»  the  beet  meterl.l  for  Boadway.,  Footways.  Damp  Courses.  Booflngs,  Warehouse  Floors,  Basements,  Stables,  Coaoh  Houses 
Slaughter  Houses,  Breweries,  Lavatories,  Tennis  Courts,  &o.  full  particular,  ear,  b,  obtained  from  the  Ofleo, 

HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

SIRAPITE 
PLASTER. 


PERMANENT 

GREEN 

SLATES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & CO. 

Head  Office ; 61,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  DURABILITY. 


CONTAINS  NO  TAR,  PAPER,  OR  ASPHALTE. 

NO  TARRING  OR  GRAVEL  REQUIRED. 

LIGHT.  PLIABLE.  ECONOMICAL. 


RUBIR0ID 

Send  lor  further  particulars  Catalogue  No.  “ U"  Free  ^ I BAH  jdfet 

ROBERT  W.  BLACKWELL  & 00.,  ^||Dp|M|> 

59,  City  Rd„  London,  E.C.  ” W ■ ■ ■■ 

SESSIONS  & SONS,I1®CLOUCESTER 

* _ Di’  iniur  MATERIAL  MERCHANTS. 


TIMBER,  SLATE,  AND 

Manvfacturers 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

RAILWAY  STATION  URINALS, 
TABLES,  SHELVES, 

IN  PLAIN  OR  ENAMELLED  SLATE, 

REGISTER  GRATES,  STOVES,  RANGES. 
JOINERY  AND  MOULDINGS,  &c. 


BUILDINC  MATERIAL  MERCHANTS, 

of  all  kinds  of 

BATHS,  LAVATORIES, 

CLOSETS,  SINKS,  CISTERNS, 
MILK  COOLERS,  &c„  &c„ 

MARBLE,  STONE,  IRON,  OR  W00O. 
every  requisite  for  buildings, 

(Write  for  Price  Lists. 


Our  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of 


RADIATORS, 

IDEAL  BOILERS, 

HEATING  SPECIALTIES  Post  free  on  request. 


AMERICANKADIATOR  Company  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telephone  : 

6060  BANK. 


Telegrams : 

“ CICADARUM, 
LONDON.” 


COLUMBIAN 

FIREPROOFING  Co.,  Ltd., 

37,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C 


CONCRETE 

FIREPROOF 
FLOORS  & ROOFS 

Steel  Plans  and  Estimates  Free. 

Catalogues,  Details,  and  Report  of  British  F.  P.  Com,, 
on  Test  of  Floor  on  application. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

LimitPfl  FT  RE  <Est-  18031'  01d  Broadistreet, 

AjlHllLeU.  T 1 ttr"  E c and  ?2,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  l.zuu.uuw.  Paid-up  300.000/.  Total  Funds, 
ever  1,500,0001. — E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE. 

IN  LIQUIDATION.— In  the  Matter  of 

PARKER'S  JOINERY  and  CABINET  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Conybere-street,  Birmingham.  The  Liquidator  is  authorised  to  offer 
for  SALE  the  BUSINESS  carried  on  by  the  above  Company.  The 
area  of  the  property  (exclusive  of  a small  portion  of  the  pren 
having  nine  years  unexpired)  la  between  5,000  and  6,000  sqnare 
yards,  and  is  held  tinder  nine  leases  at  ground-rents  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  1751.  19a.  3d.  The  ground-rent  of  one  of  the  Lease- 
holds has  lately  been  purchased,  reducing  the  total  ground-rent 
payable  to  119f.  Us.  9d.  There  are  further  occupation  leases 
rental  of  75 /.  out  of  which  45/.  is  received  from  a sub-tenant.  Apart 
from  the  factory,  the  houses  adjoining  produce  a rental  of  2591,  14s. 

The  Mills  and  Workshops  are  substantially  built,  well  lighted  and 
arranged,  and  are  fitted  with  the  latest  machinery  required  for  the 
cabinet,  joinery,  and  woodworking  trade. 

The  average  turnover  of  the  business  for  the  three  years,  1899, 
3900.  and  1901,  has  been  over  54,000/.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  Messrs. 
BULLER  A CROSS,  Solicitors,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  ; or  to  the 
Liquidator,  Mr.  E.  M.  ,8HARP  (Messrs.  Sharp,  Parsons.  & Co.), 
No.  120,  Colmoro-row,  Birmingham,  aDd  7a,  Laurence  Pountney-hlll, 
Cannon-street.  London,  E.C. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  JOBBING 

V_/  BUILDER8  and  CHIMNEY  SWEEP’S  BUSINESS  for 
DISPOSAL  as  a GOING  CONCERN  with  the  necessary  PLANT 
required  in  all  branches.  Established  by  the  present  proprietor, 
and  successfully  carried  on  by  him  for  upwards  of  30  years  in  the 
same  street.  Small  compact  Dwelling  House  with  large  Yard  and 
Spacious  Workshops.  Rent  and  price  low.  Apply  SCARLETT  & 
GOLDSACK,  36,  High-s'reet,  Ramsgate. 


Staircase  builder's  business 

FOR  SALE.  First-class  opening  for  energetic  man.  Present 
owner  retiring.  STOCK,  including  machinery,  fixtures,  goodwill, 
all  at  180/.  to  immediate  purchaser.  68,  Harley-road,  Harlesden, 


TO  STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS,  &c. 

—Small  MONUMENTAL  BUSINESS  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DISPOSAL,  cheap,  all  at  300/.  in  a growing  Midland  town.  Could 
be  increased  with  the  Building  Masonry.  Freehold,  including  shop, 
shed,  stock,  Ac.  Room  for  a house  to  be  built.— Address,  Box  261. 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

T^OR  SALE,  the  old-established  BUSI- 

J-  NESS  of  a jobbing  builder  and  decorator.  Genuine  going 
concern.  ^ Large  convenient,  house,  good  business  premises,  yard, 
Exceptional  opportu- 
ne of  " The  Builder." 

Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column,  page  xxii. 


rpH 


E ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 

HEALTH. 

■icT1J£,AN*£trAL  CONGRESS  will  be  held  In  EXETER  from 
the  20th  to  the  26th  August  next. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  will  be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  iommn- 
m cation  addrsssed  to  them  at  the -Guildhall.  Exeter,  respecting 
papers  to  be  read,  entries  for  the  Exhibition,  or  other  matters 
celatiog  to  the  Congress. 


SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

NATIONS. 

COMPLBTE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examine- 
»L0IU„?J^rgiIe.?,..®lther  ln  by  correspondence,  or  in  office,  by 

Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY,  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C.K.  Barrlster-at-Law. 

The  nine  months'  course  commences  on  JUNE  5th. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Parry's  system  of  preparing  c indidates  for  these 
professional  Examinations  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  course  of  the  eleven  years  daring  which  h#  has  been  preparing 
pupils  his  successes  have  been  continually  increasing.  During  the 
fast  Tears,  out  of  a total  of  forty-nine  prizes  that  have  been 
gUSh?1,  have  been  obtain**  by  Mr.  Perry's  pupils, 

including  ALL  the  prises  that  were  awarded  at  the  last  Examina- 
tion. namely— The  Institution  Prize,  the  Special  Prize,  the  Beadel 
rnze,  the  Driver  Prixe.  the  Penfold  Gold  Medal,  the  Penfold  Silver 
""T:  the  CJ,w'*r  Prize-  0rar  two-thlrds  of  the  whole  sue- 

cSMful  list  were  Mr.  Parry's  pupils. 

rl~,°r  Particular!  of  the  Courses  of  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
m Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 

»o.  IB.  Victoria-street.  Westminster.  Telephone,  880  Westminster. 


CAN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAC- 

INSTTTTm^Lr  8ANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMS.  SANITARY 
raBTmJTK.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
and  eimilar  exams,  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
TrSmUf  8ainit%y  E*Dert  bolding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
SSfil1 “i?**1*  01“  Hon°ur»  Medallist  ln  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing.— 
*"•  “ Oil.  £ Vic- 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  Ac. 

LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST.  M 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRICES- 
PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 

-A-LILiID-AUST,  RilDVCXTBIIO. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


CORONATION. 


For  the 


week  ending  JUNE  28th  U 
Builder  ” will  be  published  on. 

WEDNESDAY  morning,  25th  inst. 

Advertisements  will  be  received  up 

to  THREE  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  but 

“classification”  will  be  impossible  ba- 
the case  of  any  which  may  reach 
the  Office  after  HALF  - PAST  ONE 
p.m.  on  that  day. 


“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 

THESE  Books,  intruded  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 
Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 


SECTORS'  EX  AMIN  A- 

^ilEYmmffSFI0ATBD„,K8rE01'011  “■>  associate 

assess-  taSKsss 

Ilford.  IB Lte  - ' ' Ouee“--S«S.n,,  Korthbrook-rowl. 


oanitarUinstitute  EXAMS.  - 

SgaST-ja. fsr— i iki™  i 33SSS 

■•Hyfltak'  8m  ClSrlS?  5 ,Ar/8„aud  of  SocUSW  FrancaU* 

Practical  Drain  Inspection  6d^-  ’tSh.'v4!10'1  °l  £*bIc  8pao®-  la-  • 
(New  Edition)  1.  Rd  pI  ' ^J*1®  NulBancea.  6d.  8aultary  Law 

1 iwiuou),  I«.  6d— Progpectu.  from  120.  Thorold-road,  Ilford  ” 


1VT UNICIP  AL  and  COUNTY  ENGT- 

parry, 

.wording  to  plB.i,JU6  otBr  ,ix  ot  twi:lv-  month. 


T)  LB. A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

pLo/.tlro'rblcmi^ltdi'n™  fn°,hD  8 'T'1"8  01  PEEpARATION. 

Mh.  A.  O.  BO„D.  B A OkoKtllt  S’.  ttS,.*®.  *" 


R Society  of  Architects,  and  Civil 

MIDDLETON  ftCARDEN1"1"1*”’ 

No-  CRAVEN  STREET.  W.C.  ’ 


XJUILDER’S  OFFICE  and  BASEMFNT 


Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AM)  STEEL.  A Text  Book 

O - net  i°r  . Architect*.  EnSneera'  Guilders,  and  Science 
Illustrations. StDdent®'  B7  W.  N.  TWKLVETREES,  M.LM.E.  234 
In  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 

Iron  an^?lSfieqUen0eu80|“*e  °!  th.®  more  lmporUot  details  relative  to 
iron  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


tnd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPESTKV  AM,  JOIXERY : A Ti  vt-Book  for 
O - net  Architect*.  Lngineers,  Siu-veyoin.  ami 
, Craftsmen.  By  banister  f flktcher 

PHILLIPS  FLETCHER.  A.R.I.B.A  A^I  C R 

GuU^“dWi?nih<ile  ®“terln8  for,tb®  e lamination  of  the  City  and 
Certified  clrnontl  thl  Ca,?,eut®r8  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 


8 AMT  ARY  FITTIMIS  AM)  PLUMBING.  By 

6/--  SiSLr™'  a-h-i-b-a-  J 

book  “ attempt  has  been  made  to  enunciate  he  general 
and  Hg0VfirningAthe„de8ign  of  “nitary  work  in  buildings, 

^t^4  fl ttl  r,r^H  8,  h l liluitrata  the  moat  Important  modern 
sanitary  flttlngB  and  the  plumber  s work  In  connexion  with  them. 

l¥,D  85i^u,M^,Vft  AND  LEVELLING.  By 
()/-  net  ^^TIIURR  WALMISLEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.LF.K.C.Lond. 
A't  “J.Amuc.R.I.BA  140  Illustrations, 
ti^n  riven  a £ 8t“don.t'  ,conlfiuin«  “°t  only  the  usual  Instruc- 

the  futhora  nif,  t'b00^  0n  thU"ubJect.  but  valuable  additions  from 
menLuraiirveyiiig^6"61100'  ““d  “ erhttuattve  chttPter  “P°o  Parlla- 


2nd  Thousand. 

QUANTITIES  AM)  QUANTITY  TAKING. 

Q/finat  w.  E.  DAVIS. 

Jl  v . A.  reliable  handbook  tor  the  Student  pure  and  simple, 
its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  Intention- 
ally  Blrnple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 


Second  Edition.  Revised  and.  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or.  Sanitary 
K/_  Science  as  Applied  to  Bnildintrs. 

A Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors.  Engineers 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  8anitary  Inspectors,  and  Students  Bv 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  305  Illustrations. 

A couctae  aud  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  in  all  it 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  or  any  ex- 
amination ln  Sanitary  Science 

ROADS:  Their  Construction  and  Maintenance, 

-1  /_  with  Special  Reference  to  Rood  Material.  By  ALLAN 

GREEN  WELL,  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.3.  4c.  and  J.  V. 
EL8UEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  road  stouo,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  can 
become  an  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unloss  he  understands 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 


FIELD  WORK  AM)  INSTRUMENTS.  By 

ft  / ARTHUR T.WALMISLEY.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.F.K.O.Lond 
“/  Hon. Assoc. R. LB. A.  224  Illustrations. 

Gives  the  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  their 
application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


Vhat™^?, e 1 | "la lt?n  SPECIFHCATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 

o/-  net  por„n,i"  an<i  ||ffe J.s‘ ’ [' ’ 'f.5  3/6  net  suul  How  to  Write  Them.  A Manual  tor 

XEM  FARROwXrTh^  9?f“lst°mttans.  FARROW  F RIbT^  By  KREDERI°  RICHARD 

theexamtaitl^of^KiB^^SiSSl  mSTnOS1"*  1 S1‘°W3  tbe  3tudeut  how  ha  al>ould  write  a specification,  so  that 

ally  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  U limited?^  68peC  ' | JThen  ile,1?a9  le;ir,nt  [he  m,’thod  aul1  general  principles  he  may  apply 

' them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 
dust  published  1 , 

OAS  AND  GAS  FITTINGS,  By  H.  F.  HILLS,  F.C.S.  A handbook  of 

5/-  ,.e.  information  relating  to  Coal-Gas,  Waier-Gas,  Power-Gas,  and  Acetylene, 
tor  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Gas-Consnmers. 

London  : DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  ^The  Builder,'1  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
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Newgate  Prison  and  the  City  Wall. 

N June  24  the  Home 
Office  will  return 
to  the  Corporation 
of  London  the 
buildings  at  New- 
gate which,  under 
the  Prisons  Act  of 
18  77,  had  been 
transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the 
State,  and  three 
years  later  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a gaol  for 
punitive  purposes,  prisoners  being  confined 
there  only  during  their  trial  or  condemnation 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  Act  2-3 
Viet.,  c.  56  (1839),  provided  for  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners  under  sentence. 
In  April  of  the  following  year  was  begun  the 
building  of  the  “ Model,”  since  known  as 
Pentonville,  Prison,  having  520  cells,  and 
completed  in  1842,  at  a cost  of  about 
•95,000/.,  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jebb,  R.E.  Within  five  or 
six  years  as  many  as  fifty-four  prisons  were 
built  after  that  plan  at  Wakefield,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Dublin,  York,  and  elsewhere;  in  1849-52 
Holloway  Jail  was  erected,  after  J.  B.  Bun- 
ning’s  design,  in  imitation  of  Warwick 
Castle,  for  436  cells,  at  an  outlay  of  nearly 
100,000/.  But  it  was  not  until  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  that  the  same  system  was 
adopted  at  Newgate,  where  may  yet  be  seen 
one  of  the  wards  wherein  the  prisoners 
associated  together.  In  1857-9  a block  of 
130  cells  on  three  floors  for  male  prisoners 
was  erected,  after  Bunning’s  designs,  in  the 
area  within  the  high  screening  wall  which 
encloses  the  north  wing,  the  Men’s  Side 
and  formerly  the  Debtors’  Side,  of  the 
prison.  That  block  also  comprised  eleven 
(reception  cells,  six  punishment  cells,  one  of 
them  beiDg  a totally  darkened  room,  and 
two  cells  for  those  sentenced  to  death.  In 
1862-3  a similar  block  of  forty-seven  cells 
was  built  for  female  prisoners  within  the 
south  block  ; and  then,  in  terms  of  the  Act 
for  regulating  the  place  of  execution  of  sen- 
tence, a house  for  the  gallows  was  con- 
structed in  the  chapel,  or  men’s  exercise- 


yard,  at  the  side  of  the  passage  leading  from 
the  “condemned”  cells. 

With  the  exception  of  the  additional  story 
above  the  cornice,  which  has  replaced  the 
angle-pediment  of  the  Governor  s house, 
drawn  in  Fergusson's  “ History  ot  Archi- 
tecture" (vol.  iii.,  edit.  1862),  the  facade, 
99  yds.  in  length,  fronting  Old  Bailey 
remains  as  it  was  designed  by  the  younger 
Dance,  who,  at  the  death  of  his  father  on 
February  11,  1768,  succeeded  him  as  City 
Surveyor,  having,  as  was  then  customary,  ; 
purchased  that  office  for  200/.  His  designs, 
however,  did  not  include  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  outer  north  wall  with  the  adjoining 
Ordinary’s  house  in  Newgate-street.  An 
Act  of  7 Geo.  III.  enabled  the  Corporation 
to  raise,  for  various  works,  sums  at  33  Per 
cent,  interest  to  be  repaid  by  means  of  a tax 
of  6d.  per  ton  on  coal  or  culm  imported  into 
the  City— one  sum  of  50,000 /.  being  appro- 
priated for  a new  prison  and  sessions-house  ; 
an  Act  of  18  Geo.  III.  authorised  the  raising 
of  40,000/.  upon  similar  terms.  Meanwhile, 
the  Parliament  had  voted  a subsidy  in  aid  of 
50,000/.  to  the  Corporation,  who  in  exchange 
for  the  new  site  gave  up  to  the  public  a free- 
hold space  of  600  square  feet  in  Old  Bailey 
and  widened  Newgate-street  on  its  south 
side.  Lord  Mayor  Sir  William  Becktord 
laid  the  first  stone  on  May  31,  I77°i  *77^ 

the  Corporation  had  expended  52,585/.  ns. 

1 id. ; they  spent  14,464/.  13s-  9^-  then 
own  moneys  upon  the  Sessions  House,  and 
6,250/.  in  buying  freehold  property  for  the 
approaches  ; some  unforeseen  expenses  for 
the  foundations  amounted  to  19,000/.,  whilst 
the  injuries  done  by  Lord  George  Gordon’s 
mob  in  1780  involved  a further  outlay  of 
30,000/.  mainly  voted  by  the  Commons. 
Dance  designed  a substructure  of  brick 
arched  vaults;  in  excavating  the  loose 
soil  he  found  it  necessary  to  sink  the 
principal  foundations  to  carry  the  brick 
vaulting  to  a depth  of  40  ft.,  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  the  town  ditch  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  City  wall.  He  supplied  an 
excellent  foundation  by  mixing  cart-loads  of 
whole  and  broken  bricks  with  mortar,  in  a 
ratio  of  I to  4.  to  form  a rough  concrete. 
Behind  the  new  north  wing  lay  the  Press 
Yard,  with  the  “ condemned  ” wards  and 


cells,  of  the  old  prisoD,  which  were 
demolished  in  1777-  The  Press  \ard,  or 
exercising  ground  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pi  ess  Room)  stood  on  the  east 
of  the  old  Stone  Hold  and  the  Lower  Ward 
in  the  Common  Felons’  Side  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  author  of  the  “ History  of  the 
Press  Yard  ’’  (1717),  who  was  there  amongst 
the  Jacobites  of  1715-16,  says  of  it 

“This  tomb  of  the  living  was  once  ‘ The  Phcenix  ’ 
Inn  by  Ne'wgate-street.  and  being  contiguous  to  the 
gaol  ....  was  added  to  it  in  times  of  the  Usurpa- 
tion” [Commonwealth]. 

Phoenix-court,  in  Newgate-street,  is  but  a few 
yards  distant  from  the  site  of  the  City  gate, 
and  is  now  entered  through  the  new 
premises  Nos.  3-5,  which  are  being  com- 
pleted for  Messrs.  Warner  & Son,  alter  de- 
signs by  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach. 

A copy  of  Dance’s  plan,  with  elevation, 
preserved  in  the  “ Fauntleroy  ” copy  of 
Pennant  at  the  Soane  Museum,  shows  the 
debtors’  and  the  women  felons'  (and  State- 
prisoners’)  quadrangles  in  the  north  and 
south  wings,  respectively,  and  the  men 
felons’  quadrangle,  with  the  arcade  beneath 
the  chapel,  between  the  two  wings.  Around 
each  quadrangle  and  abutting  against  the 
outer  walls,  are  ranged  the  wards,  taprooms, 
staircases,  and  closets  ; on  either  side  of  the 
keeper's  house  are  the  turnkeys’  lodges 
(distinguished  by  the  fetters  over  their 
portals),  and  behind  the  house  is  the  vaulted 
arcade;  the  east  wall  of  the  north  wing 
stands  over  the  City  wall.  The  re-arrange- 
ments effected  in  1857-9  involved  the 
removal  of  the  wards— the  cells  for  the 
refractory  and  the  ward  along  the  east  side 
ot  the  middle  quadrangle  excepted,  the 
division  of  the  middle  area  into  the  women’s, 
middle,  and  chapel  yards,  and  the  extension 
eastwards  of  the  north  wing  to  include 
the  Ordinary’s  residence,  the  ventilating- 
shaft,  and  furnace-house,  and  the  sites 
of  the  old  Press  Yard  and  “condemned" 
cells.  The  new  block  of  separated  cells  in 
the  north  wing  stands  clear  for  from  12  ft.  to 
18  ft.  6 in.  from  the  outer  walls  on  three 
sides  ; on  the  west  it  was  entered  from  Old 
Bailey  through  iron  doors,  that  still  remain, 
but  have  been  for  some  years  past  disused. 

1 The  massive  outer  walls,  which  form  so  im- 
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posing  and  impressive  a feature  of  the 
design,  are  50  ft.  high,  and  have  a thickness  of 
nearly  4 ft.  at  the  base.  The  principal  wards 
and  rooms  of  the  new  prison  were  arranged 
in  the  two  wings,  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
middle  block,  the  wards  being  from  38  ft.  to 
24  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  On  either  side  of 
the  Press  Yard  were  two  wards  for  con- 
demned male  felons,  each  of  them  being 
31  ft.  by  18  ft.,  together  with  three  floors  of 
five  cells  apiece,  constructed  of  stone  and 
vaulted.  John  Howard,  who  surveyed  the 
prison  in  1779,  gives  the  dimensions  of  those 
cells  as  ranging  from  9 it.  to  9 ft.  6 in.  by 
6 ft.  There  are  some  water-colour  drawings 
of  them  and  the  chapel,  &c.,  in  the  “ Faunt- 
leroy”  copy  of  Pennant.  .The  buildings 
still  uncompleted  when  the  “ No 


Popery  rioters  attacked  the  prison  on 
June  7-8,  1780,  to  liberate  their  comrades, 
set  fire  to  it,  and  set  free  300  prisoners. 

The  middle  block  of  Dance’s  fafade  (see 
Mr-  G-  J-  J-  Lacy’s  measured  drawings  illus- 
trated in  our  columns  of  December  21,  1895) 
contains  the  Governor’s  quarters,  the  arcade, 
and  the  chapel  for  350  persons;  at  the  rear 
are  the  exercising  grounds,  and  beyond  them, 
forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  prison,  is 
the  ward  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
ward,  used  as  a day-ward  for  some  years 
past,  contains  the  flogging-block,  and  is 
worthy  of  a passing  notice  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  humane  ministra- 
tions. The  adjoining  block,  which  contained 
the  former  “ refractory”  cells,  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  infirmary,  and  includes  a 
“condemned”  cell  for  women,  with  the 
women  warders’  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The 
north  wing  occupies  a part  of  the  sife  of  the 
former  prison  that  stood  in  the  gate  of  the 
City  wall,  and  on  the  south  side  of  New- 
gate-street.  At  the  side  of  and  beneath 
the  step  of  the  “Debtor’s  Door,”  in  Old 
Bailey  which,  if  opened,  would  admit 
-one  into  the  prison  kitchen,  may  be 
seen  the  staples  to  which  the  scaffold 
used  to  be  fastened  (1783-1868),  and  there 
the  pillory  was  placed.  Close  by  the 
gallows-shed  is  a part  of  the  arched  door- 
way and  a piece  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
Avards— their  stones  are  marked  by  the  fire 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  June,  1780. 

A passage  along  the  outside  (east)  of  the 
women’s  side,  open  to  the  sky,  but  guarded 
with  an  iron  grating,  forms  the  communication 
between  the  gaol  and  the  courts.  It  is  also 
the  burial  place  of  condemned  convicts,  whose 
initials  are  scratched  in  the  plaster  of  a wall 
along  the  east  side  of  the  passage  ; that  wall 
is  a fragment  of  the  old  wall  of  London 
whereof  there  are  further  fragments  to  the 
south,  in  what  is  now  the  west  wall  of  the 
garden  appertaining  to  the  canons'  houses  at 
Amen-corner. 

\n  March>  lS9°,  whilst  excavating  for 
making  a dram  at  the  rear  of  No.  8,  Old 
Bailey,  Mr.  J.  Terry,  clerk  of  works  to  the 
Corporation,  dug  up  another  portion  of  the 
wall  which  he  found  at  a shallow  depth 
below  the  present  level  of  the  pavement  in 
that  thoroughfare.  As  we  illustrated  his 
drawing  of  the  fragment  in  our  number  of 
November  ,7,  ,900i  and  on  0c[ober 

wt’hPnnl  uh'S  aCC™nt  of  the  discovery,' 
gether  with  analyses  we  caused  to  tfe 

made  of  mortar  taken  from  the  inner  side  of 
he  wall,  we  need  say  here  only  that  the 
fragment  of  .he  wall,  being  8 It  high  and 

h u V”-  J ’ had  i,s  ‘“Mdation  upon  the 
ballast,  and  that  whilst  its  inner  face  had 


been  well  preserved,  the  outer  face  showed 
to  a marked  degree  the  action  ol  the  water 
of  the  ditch.  The  ditch,  curiously  enough, 
was  known  as  Houndsditch,  according  to  a 
passage  in  Munday’s  edition  of  Stow : — 

In  the  year  1356  ....  the  tenement  and 
ground  upon  Hounds-ditch,  between  Lud-gate  on 
the  south  and  New-gate  on  the  north,  was  ap- 
pointed to  John  Cambridge,  Chamberlain  of  London, 
whereby  it  seemeth  that  the  Chamberlains  of 
London  have  there  kept  their  Courts,  as  they  now 
do  at  the  Guildhall,  and  till  this  day  the  Mayor  and 
Justices  of  the  City  kept  their  Sessions  in  a part 
thereof,  now  called  the  Sessions  Hall,  both  for  the 
City  of  London  and  Shire  of  Middlesex." 

The  Sessions  House  that  will  shortly  be 
pulled  down  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
yard,  erroneously  identified  with  the  former 
Press  Yard,  which  abuts  against  the  south 
wing  of  Newgate.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1773-4, 
by  George  Dance  the  younger,  and  enlarged 
by  William  Mountague,  City  Architect,  with 
an  extension  southwards  on  the  site  of 
Surgeons’  Hall,  for  offices  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and,  on  the  ground  floor,  a vesti- 
bule, with  a colonnade  of  Doric  pillars  in 
two  rows,  for  witnesses  in  waiting.  Surgeons’ 
Hall,  having  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  Old 
Bailey,  had  been  built  in  1745-6  after  designs 
by  George  Dance  the  elder,  and  was 
demolished  in  1809.  Bunning  made  another 
enlargement  eastwards,  and  sixteen  years 
ago  some  internal  improvements  were 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  2,100/.  The  Criminal 
Court  of  the  earlier  building  was  open  to 
the  yard  in  front,  and  the  yard  was  divided 
from  the  street  with  a wall  capped  with  a 
spiked  railing,  the  judges  facing  westwards. 
Coles  print  of  1754,  one  of  1727,  with 
others  of  the  Surgeons’  Hall  and  the  former 
Sessions  House  will  be  found  in  the  Guild- 
hall and  Crace  collections.  On  the  floor 
above  the  Court  was  the  judges’  mess-room, 
satirised  by  Pope  in  a stanza  he  took  from 
Congreve. 

Maitland  records  that  seven  statues,  one 
of  them  representing  Liberty  with  a cat  at 
its  feet,  were  set  up  in  the  two  fronts  of 
New,  formerly  Chamberlain,  Gate,  after  its 
reconstruction  as  a prison  in  terms  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington’s  bequest  by  licence  of 
1 Henry  VI.  to  his  executors.  Four  ol  the 
statues,  relics  from  the  fire,  stand  in  niches 
in  the  south  wing.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
evils  that  arose  from  over-crowding,  debtors 
were  transferred  in  1815  to  Whitecross- 
street  Pnson,  and  to  the  Giltspur-street 
Compter  built  in  1787-91  from  designs  and 
plans  by  the  younger  Dance,  and  pulled 
down  in  1855,  when  its  site  was  bought  by 
the  Governors  of  Christ  Hospital,  who  used 
it  for  the  Bluecoat  boys’  outdoor  gymnasium. 
The  plans  of  George  Dance  the  elder,  for 
rebuilding  old  Newgate  and  Giltspur-street 
prisons,  with  a new  City  gate  across  New- 
gate-street,  are  engraved  on  three  sheets 
and  appeared  in  the  Universal  Magazine  of 
April,  1764.  Middle,  or  Hart’s,  Row,  that 
stood  in  tne  northern  opening  of  Old  Bailey, 
was  pulled  down  in  or  about  the  year  1784.  ' 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  ENGINEERING 
EXAMINATIONS. 

HEN  it  became  known,  some  time 
since,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
Faculty  of  Engineering  in  the 
London  University,  and  that 


v/mruicil  y,  dQU  mat 

degrees  would  be  awarded  in  Engineering 
many  scientists  of  the  old  school  thought 


that  such  degrees  would  be  easily  earned,, 
and  would  not  be  of  the  same  calibre  as 
degrees  in  Science  and  Arts.  But,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  syllabus  adopted  by  the 
Senate  outlining  the  curricula  for  Internal- 
Students  in  the  Faculty  ol  Engineering,  it? 
would  seem  that  degrees  in  that  branch  are 
quite  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  those  awarded 
in  connexion  with  other  Faculties. 

The  scheme  adopted  was  drawn  up  by  the- 
Boards  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  of  Electrical  Engineering.  They  had 
before  them  to  assist  them  in  their  work  the 
recommendations  of  the  Boards  of  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Geology, 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  lor  the  engineer- 
ing examinations  with  which  these  boards 
were  concerned.  In  the  Intermediate 
examination  the  following  subjects  are  to  be 
dealt  with  : — 

1.  Mathematics  : two  papers. 

2.  Applied  mathematics  and  experimental 
mechanics:  one  paper  and  a practical  ex- 
amination. 

3.  Electricity  and  magnetism,  or  heat,, 
sound  and  optrics:  one  paper  and  a practical 
examination. 

4-  Engineering  drawing  and  design  : four 
hours. 

5.  One  of  the  following  subjects  Either; 
heat,  sound,  and  optics,  or  electricity  and' 
magnetism  (if  not  taken  as  a compulsory 
subject) : one  paper  and  a practical  exami- 
nation. Chemistry : one  paper  and  a prac- 
tical examination.  Geology  : one  paper  and 
a practical  examination. 

In  the  syllabus  of  pure  mathematics,, 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  are 
dealt  with  in  an  advanced  manner.  The 
algebra  includes  the  convergency  of  geo- 
metric series,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, the  binomial  theorem  of  positive 
integral  indices,  the  graphs  of  simple  alge- 
braic functions,  the  theory  of  indices,  the 
nature  and  use  of  logarithms  and  of 
logarithmic  tables,  and  interest,  and  annui- 
ties. The  geometry  includes,  amongst 
other  things,  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  sphere  and  plane  sections  thereof,, 
mensuration  ol  simple  solid  figures,  in- 
cluding the  cylinder  cone  and  sphere. 

The  syllabus  of  applied  mathematics  anti' 
experimental  mechanics  includes  kinematics 
and  dynamics,  treated  for  the  most  part  in- 
a practical  manner.  The  syllabus  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  provides  that  students 
must  have  a general  acquaintance  with  the- 
apparatus  by  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  physics  are  illustrated  and 
applied.  In  addition,  the  following  subjects 
are  to  be  considered  : — The  properties  of 
magnets,  simple  phenomena  of  magnetism’ 
and  of  magnetic  induction,  the  magnetic- 
field,  the  earth  as  a magnet,  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  electrified  bodies,  distribution 
of  electrification  on  conductors,  the  electric 
field,  and  other  rather  elementary  phases  of 
the  science.  The  syllabus  of  heat,  sound,, 
and  optics  seems  to  be  based  on  elementary 
principles  only.  It  is  arranged  that  there 
shall  be  a separate  examination,  theoretical 
aad  practical,  in  the  two  subjects  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  heat,  sound,  and- 
optics.  Also,  that  at  the  examination  in  the 
latter  subject,  students  be  only  required  to- 
pass  in  the  section  of  heat,  and  in  either 
sound  or  optics. 

In  engineering  drawing  and  design  the 
syllabus  includes  making  working  drawings 
from  sketches,  models,  or  actual  parts  of 
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the  details  only  of  any  of  the  following : — 

Engines,  gearing,  valves,  hand  and  machine 
tools,  workshop  fittings  and  appliances, 
hydraulic  and  electrical  machines,  and 
boilers  and  riveted  work  generally. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  orthographic  and 
oblique  projection,  and  to  answer  simple 
questions  upon  colouring  and  shading,  and 
upon  the  arrangement  and  proportions  of 
such  elements  of  machines  as  rivets  and 
riveted  joints,  screw  threads,  bolts  and  nuts, 
flanges  and  cottered  joints,  shaft  couplings, 
plummer  blocks  and  brasses,  and  stuffing- 
boxes. 

The  syllabus  in  chemistry  appears  to  be 
a rather  stiff  one — for  engineers — and  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  object  of  com- 
pelling students  to  practically  learn  as  much 
of  this  science  as  though  they  were  studying 
for  the  science  degrees.  The  curriculum  is 
also  ambiguous  in  many  respects.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  student  must 
learn  the  " methods  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  of  common  mate- 
rials occurring  in  Nature.”  The  teacher 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  interpreting 
this  part  of  the  syllabus,  because  it  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  examiners  as  to  how  much  of 
the  methods  must  be  learned  by  engineering 
students.  If  the  latter  are  expected  to  know 
as  much  as  though  they  are  to  become 
chemists,  then  we  think  this  part  of  the 
curriculum  is  altogether  overloaded.  For 
the  rest  of  the  chemistry,  it  seems  easy 
enough,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  no 
distinction  is  to  be  admitted  between 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  practical  work 
recorded  in  the  students’  note-books,  and  in 
regard  to  crystals  and  the  like,  specimens 
made  by  the  student,  duly  attested  by  the 
professor  or  demonstrator,  may  be  submitted 
to  the  examiners. 

So  far,  we  have  had  but  few  adverse 
criticisms  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
for  the  Intermediate  Examination,  but  we 
now  come  to  one  which  appears  to  be  so 
crudely  framed  that  nothing  we  could  say 
would  be  too  strong  in  condemning  it.  We 
refer  to  the  subject  of  geology  as  drawn  up 
by  the  combined  boards.  We  presume  the 
engineers  whose  names  are  appended  to  the 
syllabus  understand  something  of  geology, 
though  none  of  them  are  at  all  conspicuous  for 
original  work  in  that  particular  science  ; and 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  boards  have  been 
too  much  influenced  by  faddism  on  the  part 
of  a very  few  of  their  colleagues  who  do 
know  certain  aspects  of  the  science,  and  are 
great  authorities  upon  them.  The  point  is, 
have  the  engineering  boards  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  ways  of  looking  at  geology  ? One 
deals  with  the  purely  theoretical  side  of  the 
science,  and  the  other  deals  with  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  it.  Let  us  look  at  the 
syllabus  and  see  whether  the  boards  have 
chosen  the  most  appropriate,  for  engineers. 

In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  the  boards 
do  not  consider  the  syllabus  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Geology,  being  that  proposed 
for  the  Intermediate  examination  in  science, 
to  be  suitable  for  the  corresponding  exami- 
nation in  engineering.  The  boards  recom- 
mend that  that  part  of  the  Inter.  Sci. 
geology  syllabus  relating  to  mineralogy  shall 
be  omitted  from  the  engineering  curriculum, 


and  that  part  of  the  final  (B.Sc.)  syllabus  be 
inserted  in  its  place.  Do  the  engineering 
boards  quite  appreciate  what  this  means  ? 
We  think  not.  An  examiner  dealing  with  a 
student  who  is  studying  for  the  engineering 
examination  ought  not  to  possess  the  power 
of  putting  such  advanced  questions  as  may 
be  expected  to  be  answered  by  a student 
who  is  attempting  his  science  degree. 

We  know  that  there  is  an  attempt  to 
instruct  examiners  as  to  the  general  curri- 
cula in  practically  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
connexion  with  the  university,  but  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
gather  from  the  boards  of  studies  or  from 
the  academic  council  the  precise  scope  of 
their  inquisition.  Here  is  a brief  outline  of 
the  Geology  syllabus.  The  first  part  deals 
with  physical  geology,  which  we  quite 
endorse,  as  it  ensures  that  the  student  shall 
possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
general  teachings  of  the  science.  Next,  we 
find  petrology,  dealing  with  the  classification 
and  description  of  rocks,  their  modes  of 
origin,  the  changes  which  they  have  under- 
gone. The  more  important  relations  of 
rocks  one  to  another  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  all  in  the  right  direction, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  either  professors 
or  examiners  are  to  interpret  the  term 
" petrology  ” in  this  connexion.  Is  the  engi- 
neering student  expected  to  know  the  macro- 
structure and  the  micro-structure  of  all  rocks 
which  the  pure  geologist  regards  as  " im- 
portant rocks’’?  If  so,  then  he  has  as  diffi- 
cult a task  before  him  as  his  brother  student 
intending  to  take  his  science  degree.  This 
is  not  only  unfair,  but  is  asking  the  engineer- 
ing student  to  do  very  much  more  than  he 
should  be  required  to  do  in  that  direction. 
The  study  of  the  common  rocks  and  minerals 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum, and  particular  stress  should  be  laid 
on  those  of  special  interest  to  engineers. 

The  next  part  of  the  geology  syllabus  is 
ridiculous.  The  student  is  expected  to 
know  the  characters  of  the  principal  groups 
of  fossils,  chiefly  invertebrata,  and  their 
distribution  in  past  geological  periods. 
Nobody  will  complain  that  engineers  should 
know  what  a fossil  means,  but  this  part  of 
the  syllabus  is  tantamount  to  expecting 
students,  even  in  the  Intermediate  stage  to 
know  as  much  about  palaeontology  as 
science  students  who  may  be  making 
palaeontology  their  special  subject.  Again, 
we  find  that  stratigraphical  geology  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  fossils  character- 
istic of  successive  periods  have  to  be 
learned.  That  stratigraphy  should  be  well 
learned  by  engineers  goes  without  saying, 
but  we  do  not  understand  what  special 
value  can  be  attached  to  so  much  palaeont- 
ology. Those  who  know  anything  about 
that  science  must  concede  that  nobody  but 
a specialist  can,  with  certainty,  identify  any 
but  the  most  common  fossils,  and  even  that 
identification  ought  not  to  be  expected  from 
students  of  elementary  engineering. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  examination,  we 
observe  that  drawing  sections  across  some 
simple  geological  map  is  required.  We 
should  like  to  see  this  part  extended,  and  to 
include  the  study  of  hydro-geological  and 
agronomical  maps  not  only  of  the  British 
Isles  but  of  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  For,  a great  deal  of  really  useful 
geological  information  conveyed  by  maps  is 
but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  engineers. 
A careful  study  of  them  would  often  lead  to 


the  preparation  of  better  schemes  for  water 
supply  and  drainage  than  is  otherwise 
possible. 

Another  part  of  the  syllabus  refers  to  the 
identification  and  description  of  simple 
crystal  forms  and  combinations,  by  means  of 
models  or  from  actual  specimens.  Also,  the 
determination  ol  the  important  rock-forming 
minerals  in  hand  specimens  and  in  thin 
sections  under  the  microscope.  This  part 
of  the  curriculum  is  excellent,  but  we  should 
have  liked  a little  more  specification. 

Reviewing  the  general  geology  syllabus, 
we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  applications  of  the 
science.  Engineering  is  eminently  a prac- 
tical subject,  but  we  do  not  find  that  the 
student  is  to  study  anything  about  building 
stones,  road  materials,  water  supply,  or  the 
useful  minerals,  except  in  so  far  as  the  last- 
mentioned  may  relate  to  rock-forming  sub- 
stances, under  the  head  of  petrology 
presumably. 

In  regard  to  the  Final  Examination,  the 
following  subjects  are  put  down.  Three  sub- 
jects only  are  to  be  selected  from  : — 

1.  Theory  of  machines  and  machine  design. 

2.  Theory  of  structures  and  structural  design. 

3.  Strength  and  elasticity  of  materials. 

4.  Electrical  technology. 

And  at  least  two  subjects  must  be  taken 
from  the  following  : — 

1.  Hydraulics. 

2.  Surveying. 

3.  Theory  of  heat  engines. 

4.  Design  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus. 

3.  General  transmission  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy. 

6.  Mathematics. 

7.  Advanced  theory  of  machines  and  structures. 

The  Boards  do  not  consider  it  desirable 

to  include  a compulsory  paper  in  mathema- 
tics in  the  final  examination,  but  they  recom- 
mend that  in  setting  the  papers  in  any  of  the 
subjects  it  be  assumed  that  students  possess 
a knowledge  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  There  are  several  other  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  appear  to  lead  to  an 
honest  desire  to  make  the  attainment  ot  the 
final  degree  as  difficult  as  in  the  other 
examinations  in  arts  and  science. 

Whilst  we  are  unable  to  entirely  endorse 
the  curricula,  it  is  certain  that  the  London 
University  is  proceeding  in  the  right 
direction  in  promoting  special  degrees  for 
engineering,  and  in  encouraging  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  aspects  of  that 
important  branch  of  knowledge. 


NOTES. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  pointed 

ThLi-htW  °f  out  hovv  difficult  is  for  prac- 
tical purposes  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  which  would  make  clear  ail 
important  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
a man  may  not  derogate  from  his  own 
grant.  This  exception  arises  where  the  facts 
show  that  the  grantee  of  the  dominant 
tenement  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
have  that  tenement  free  from  luture  ob- 
struction. In  the  case  of  Godwin  v. 
Schweppes,  Ltd.,  which  is  reported  in  the 
current  number  of  the  " Law  Reports,’’ 
an  illustration  of  this  exception  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  several 
devolutions  of  the  property  in  question  ; it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  a block  of  flats,  known  as  Addison 
Mansions,  at  Kensington.  The  land  on  which 
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they  were  built  was  part  of  a piece  which  was 
planned  out  into  building  plots.  Instead 
of  building  small  tenements,  the  grantee 
erected  a block  of  mansions,  and  did  so 
knowing  the  character  of  the  adjoining  land  ; 
there  was  also  a party  wall  which  would 
not  have  been  erected  had  not  other  build- 
ings been  contemplated.  The  Judge  held, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  right  of  light  to 
the  block  of  mansions.  When  this  case  is 
compared  with  other  recent  decisions,  it 
becomes  clear  that  whether  this  important 
exception  is  applicable  or  not  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  inference  which  a reasonable 
man  ought  to  draw  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  The  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  men  cannot  always  agree  on 
these  inferences,  and  where  they  disagree  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  decision  of  a legal 
tribunal. 


We  recently  (May  3)  com- 
is  a Ladder  mented  on  the  question,  What 
Scaffolding  a scaffolding  within  the 

meaning  of  the  ^Vo^kmen,s  Compensation 
Act  ?— a question  which,  despite  a decision  on 
the  point  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  another 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  still  remains  in  great 
uncertainty.  In  the  light,  however,  of  the 
above  decisions  and  of  two  more  cases  re- 
cently decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to 
which  we  will  shortly  refer,  we  think  it 
seems  nearly  certain  that  an  ordinary  ladder 
used  by  itself  does  not  fall  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “ scaffolding.”  This  point 
was  originally  decided  so  long  ago  as  March, 
1899,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  01  “Wood  v.  Walsh,”  but  in  the 
recent  case  of  " Veasey  v.  Chattle,”  in 
deciding  that  a “ crawling  board  ” was 
scaffolding,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  con- 
sidered that  case  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Hoddinott  v.  Newton  Chambers.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that,  although  Lord 
Justice  Mathew  agreed  with  him  in  holding 
the  crawling  board  scaffolding,  he  was  in 
agreement  with  Lord  Justice  Stirling  in  con- 
sidering Wood  v.  Walsh  good  law,  and  a 
mere  ladder  not  scaffolding.  In  our  recent 
Note  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  for  the 
erection  of  scaffolding  some  combination  of 
materials  is  necessary,  and  this  seems  well 
illustrated  by  the  two  cases  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  the  week  before  last. 
In  Marshall  v.  Rudelorth  (the  Builder , 
p.  598  ante)  a ladder  resting  with  its  foot 
on  the  ground  leaning  against  the  parapet  of 
a house  was  held  not  to  be  scaffolding  ; but 
in  Fairey  v.  Rathe,  where  a ladder  standing 
on  the  ground  had  a cross-piece  nailed  to  it, 
and  was  resting  against  a board  fastened 
across  the  supports  of  a verandah,  this 
arrangement  was  held  to  be  a scaffolding. 


A Bill  now  before  the  Legis- 
TcLS.,C  lature  of  the  United  States 
aims  at  some  important  im- 
provements of  the  Erie  Canal  between  Troy 
and  Cohoes.  The  scheme  of  reconstruction 
is  of  much  smaller  scope  than  that  formerly 
approved  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  it  includes 
some  essential  features  of  the  original  plan, 
and  the  hope  of  the  promoters  is  to  obtain 
permission  at  a later  date  for  carrying  out 
the  remainder  of  the  work.  Two  alternative 
routes  are  suggested  for  the  construction  of 
a new  channel  between  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  the  levels  of  these  water- 
ways having  a difference  of  121  ft.,  which  is 


at  the  present  time  overcome  by  sixteen 
locks  in  the  existing  channel.  The  most 
interesting  features  of  the  proposed  recon- 
struction are  the  two  parallel  flights  of  three 
locks  each,  to  be  built  near  Cohoes  Falls  on 
the  Mohawk  river.  Each  lock  is  to  have  a lift 
of  about  40  ft.,  the  main  dimensions  being  : 
— 328  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  47  ft.  deep. 
The  locks  are  to  be  constructed  of  concrete 
and  stone  masonry,  and  water  will  be  led 
from  lock  to  lock  through  arched  culverts,  7 ft. 
high  by  5 ft.  wide.  In  connexion  with  the 
culverts  cast-iron  pipes  of  2 ft.  diameter  are 
to  be  provided  for  the  admission  of  water  to 
the  lock  chambers,  suitable  regulation  being 
furnished  by  means  of  butterfly  valves  at 
the  end  of  each  culvert.  The  operation  of 
the  lock  system  may  be  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed : — When  a vessel  has  entered  the 
first  lock  the  pair  of  gates  behind  it  is 
closed.  The  culvert  valves  are  then  opened, 
permitting  water  to  gravitate  to  the  second 
lock  until  water  in  the  two  chambers  is  at 
the  same  level.  Then  the  separating  gates  are 
opened,  the  vessel  passes  through,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  process  followed  in  the 
first  lock  takes  place.  Similar  repetitions 
ultimately  lead  the  vessel  through  the  whole 
series  of  chambers  to  the  lower  waterway. 
The  lock  gates  are  to  be  built  upon  the 
model  so  successfully  used  in  the  Canadian 
canals.  They  will  be  47  S ft.  high,  and 
when  the  locks  are  full  will  have  to  with- 
stand a total  pressure  of  1,214  tons  per 
pair  of  gates.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
reconstructions  proposed  will  have  the  effect 
of  largely  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  canal,  and  ot  saving  at  least  a day  and 
a quarter  in  the  time  occupied  on  the 
journey  between  Buffalo  and  New  York. 


The  New  East  By  this  time  one  of  the  huge 
River  Bridge  caissons  intended  to  form  the 
Caisson5-  foundations  for  the  towers  of 
the  third  East  River  Bridge,  New  York,  has 
probably  been  brought  to  rest  upon  the  rock 
bottom  of  the  river.  The  work  of  sinking 
was  commenced  in  March  last,  and,  as  the 
caisson  measures  some  78  ft.  by  144  ft.  by 
55  ft.  6 in.  deep,  the  progress  made  has  been 
remarkably  rapid.  The  wall  of  the  structure 
is  formed  of  12-in.  square  timber  in  two 
layers,  the  outer  timbers  laid  horizontally, 
and  the  inner  vertically,  while  there  is  an 
outer  sheath  consisting  of  two  layers  of 
2 in.  planks,  one  fixed  diagonally  and 
the  other  vertically.  The  planking  is 
caulked  to  make  the  caisson  water- 
tight, and  at  the  bottom  is  a steel- 
plate-cutting  edge.  About  6 ft.  from  the 
bottom  a solid  timber  diaphragm  2 ft.  9 in. 
thick,  forms  a roof  for  the  working  chamber. 
Extending  to  the  surface,  through  a tem- 
porary coffer-dam,  there  are  nine  material 
shafts,  one  elevator  shaft,  and  fourteen  4-in. 
diameter-pipes  for  the  removal  of  sand  from 
the  workings.  Under  the  old  system  of 
building  timber  caissons,  it  was  usual  to 
make  the  roof  of  the  chamber  of  great  thick- 
ness, but  in  the  present  instance  the 
necessary  support  for  the  concrete  filling  is 
afforded  by  massive  cribwork,  stiffened 
by  diagonal  trussing.  The  structure  was 
built  at  Harlem,  and,  having  been  towed 
down  the  river,  was  sunk  in  position  by 
concrete  loading.  The  work  of  sinking  it 
to  the  rock  bed  has  been  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  material  of 
the  river  bottom  is  of  almost  pure  sand, 
which  was  readily  blown  to  the  surface  by  I 
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compressed  air.  On  completion  of  sinking 
operations,  the  whole  interior  of  the  working 
chamber  will  be  filled  with  concrete,  thus 
providing  a solid  pier  of  concrete  and  timber 
from  the  rocky  bed  to  a height  ot  37  ft. 
below  mean  high  water.  Upon  this  a solid 
masonry  pier  is  to  be  built,  with  a base 
67  ft.  by  134  ft.  6 in.  by  60  ft.  high.  A 
similar  caisson  will  afterwards  be  sunk  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Manhattan  pier  of  the 
bridge. 

Mr.  Marconi  gave  an  inte- 
Telegraphy  resting  and  valuable  lecture  at 

the  Royal  Institution  last  week 
on  wireless  telegraphy.  The  sensational 
developments  which  he  has  made  in  this 
branch  of  electrical  engineering  have 
attracted  world- wide  attention,  and  so  a 
large  and  distinguished  audience  listened  to 
him  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  expert 
who  wants  to  know  the  exact  arrangements 
used  in  the  Marconi  system  may  possibly  be 
disappointed  by  the  lecture,  yet  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  descriptions  of  plant  which  has 
barely  been  tried,  and  is  probably  only  in 
the  experimental  and  transition  stage.  We 
know  that  he  uses,  or  is  going  to  use, 
considerable  power  at  his  sending  stations, 
and  that  alternating  current  pressure 
of  30,000  volts  with  considerable  power  be- 
hind it  is  required  to  work  some  of  his 
apparatus.  He  stated  definitely  that  his 
magnetic  detector  was  a great  improvement 
on  the  filings  coherer  hitherto  employed. 
The  principle  of  the  magnetic  detector  is 
not  novel,  and  electricians  have  been  experi- 
menting with  it  for  some  years.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  Comptcs  Rendus  for  last 
month  M.  Branly,  the  original  inventor  of 
the  filings  coherer,  publishes  an  account  of  a 
magnetic  detector  consisting  of  a steel 
tripod  with  slightly  oxidised  feet  standing 
on  a plate  of  oxidised  steel,  which  he  says 
acts  much  better  and  far  more  consistently 
than  any  of  his  original  coherers.  It  seems 
probable,  then,  that  the  filings  coherer  in 
wireless  telegraphy  has  served  its  day,  and 
with  its  disappearance  the  system  becomes 
far  less  likely  to  break  down.  Mr.  Marconi 
.mentioned  a phenomenon  ol  great  scientific 
interest  which  he  had  noticed  in  his  tests, 
namely,  that  whilst  readable  messages  on  tape 
were  received  up  to  a distance  of  1,550  miles 
from  the  Cornwall  station  during  the  night 
time,  yet  in  the  day  time  the  signals  could  not 
be  detected  beyond  700  miles.  He  made  the 
suggestion  that  this  was  due  to  the  action  of 
light  in  discharging  the  elevated  conductor 
in  the  same  way,  we  suppose,  as  ultra  violet 
light  discharges  a body  negatively  electrified. 
If  this  is  the  true  explanation — and  it  seems 
probable— then  it  could  be  verified  experi- 
mentally, and  it  would  be  easy  to  prevent 
the  discharge  taking  place.  Mr.  Marconi 
has  proved  himself  so  capable  of  surmount- 
ing great  difficulties  that  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  results  of  his  system 
of  signalling  between  this  country  and 
America.  In  perfecting  all  the  details  of  his 
sending  and  receiving  stations,  he  is  leaving 
nothing  to  chance,  and  certainly  deserves 
success. 


Dr.  L.  W.  Darra  Mair's 

Drinking  Cups  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
in  Schools.  r 

ment  Board  upon  a prevalence 
of  throat  illness  in  and  near  the  Ditcham 
Park  Estate,  Hampshire,  contains  a point  of 
importance  in  regard  to  school  furnishing. 
A great  many  cases  of  the  disease  were  in 
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houses  where  the  children  attended  a par- 
ticular school,  and  Dr.  Mair  suggests  that 
one  way  in  which  infection  may  have  been 
communicated  was  through  the  use  of  a 
common  drinking  cup.  The  drinking  water 
at  the  school  was  derived  from  one  tap  to 
which  was  attached  an  enamelled  metal  cup. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  the  children  living  close  to  the  school 
almost  always  went  to  their  own  homes  for 
drinking  water,  while  those  living  at  a dis- 
tance had  to  use  the  cup  or  the  tap.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  water  would  be  used  at  the  meal 
hours  only  by  those  living  at  a distance. 
“ There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that 
this  drinking  cup,  or  even  the  tap,  may  well 
have  become  infected  by  the  act  of  drinking, 
and  so  have  become  a factor  in  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  This  drinking  cup  was  des- 
troyed during  my  visit  to  the  school,  and  I 
recommended  Mrs.  Cave  to  arrange  that  in 
future  the  use  by  the  children  in  common  of 
one  cup  or  the  tap  for  drinking  should  be 
prevented  by  providing  each  child  with  a 
drinking  cup.  Among  my  other  recommen- 
dations, dealing  with  the  disinfection  of  the 
school  and  articles  in  use  there,  was  one 
advising  that  all  the  slates  should  be 
thoroughly  scoured,  and  that  in  future  no 
child  should  be  allowed  to  use  any  slate 
other  than  one  specifically  provided  for  its 
own  use.’' 


to  be  laid  out  under  his  own  directions.  In 
the  " Shakespeare  temple  ” at  the  edge  of 
the  lawn  Garrick  enshrined  Roubiliac’s 
statue  of  the  poet,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  wife  for  her  life,  and  then  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  stands  by  the  door  of  the 
King's  Library.  That  statue,  strangely 
enough,  had  been  overlooked  by  those 
concerned  in  the  recent  movement  for 
setting  up  a memorial  to  Shakespeare 
in  London.  Garrick’s  widow  survived  her 
husband  many  years.  At  her  death  the 
contents  of  the  house  were  dispersed  in 
1823.  The  pictures  included  some  by 
Zoffany,  and  Hogarth’s  four  paintings— 
“ The  Election  ” — bought  by  Sir  John  Soane 
for  1,650  guineas.  Hogarth  published  the 
prints  in  1755-8.  About  forty  years  ago 
Garrick  Villa  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Edward 
Grove,  and  has  since  remained  in  possession 
of  his  family. 


Holy  Ghost  A FEW  da>'s  aS°.  the 
Church.  Catholic  Bishop  of  Portsmouth 

Basingstoke.  ^ first  stone  Qf  a church 

to  be  erected,  we  read,  at  the  cost  of  the 
very  Reverend  Canon  Scoles,  and  after  de- 
signs made  by  him.  The  church  and  presby- 
tery are  situated  near  the  present  Catholic 
Chapel  and  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel.  The  latter  chapel  stands  within  the 
ancient  burial-ground  or  “ Liten,”  and  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  William, 
Baron  Sandys,  of  The  Vyne,  near  Basing- 
stoke, who  had  obtained  a license  for  found- 
ing a guild  under  that  dedication  with  a 
school  for  the  townsfolk.  The  fraternity, 
having  been  dissolved  temp.  Edward  VI., 
was  reinstated  by  his  sister  Mary.  In  the 
course  of  the  Civil  War  Cromwell  sup- 
pressed the  house,  and  the  Parliament  con- 
fiscated its  revenues  ; but  after  the  Restora- 
tion Dr.  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
successfully  interceded  for  a restitution  of 
the  endowment  to  its  former  uses.  In  the 
free  grammar  school  belonging  to  the 
foundation  Joseph  Warton,  the  poet  and 
critic,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  had  their  earlier  educa- 
tion during  their  father’s  mastership.  An 
account  of  The  Vyne,  in  the  parish  of  Sher- 
borne St.  John,  as  built  by  Lord  Sandys, 
who  died  in  1542,  and  altered  by  John 
Chute  in  1754-76,  is  given  in  our  issue  of 
September  28,  1895.  Some  of  the  lock- 
plates,  bearing  the  initials  “ W.  S.,”  resemble 
one  at  the  Holy  Ghost  chapel. 


Some  of  the  decorations  on 
Unarchitectural  stree[  fronts  of  important 
buildings,  for  the  Coronation 
day,  seem  to  be  carried  out  with  a disregard 
for  the  architectural  design  of  the  buildings 
which  is  quite  lamentable.  One  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  this  kind  of  Philistinism 
that  we  have  observed  is  the  treatment  of 
the  delicate  facade  of  the  Travellers’  Club, 
the  work  of  a great  English  architect. 
This  has  apparently  been  handed  over  to  a 
firm  of  decorators  to  do  just  what  they  like 
with  ; and  Messrs.  Defries’s  idea  (for  their 
name  is  on  the  building)  of  decorating  archi- 
tecture seems  to  be,  not  to  follow  and  set  off 
the  architectural  lines  but  to  obliterate  them, 
by  hanging  strips  of  gaudily-coloured  stuffs 
in  front  of  the  pediment  and  architrave 
mouldings  of  the  windows.  We  should 
have  thought  common  sense,  to  say  no- 
thing of  good  taste,  might  have  suggested 
that  the  blank  spaces  of  the  wall  should 
have  been  taken  for  decoration,  instead  of 
obliterating  the  architectural  features.  The 
whole  design  is  in  the  most  tawdry  taste, 
besides  that  the  immense  lions’  heads  are 
completely  out  of  scale  with  the  building.  It 
will  probably  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
club,  however.  The  Travellers’  is  emphati 
cally  a “ Society  ” club,  and  Society  people 
(in  London  at  least)  are  unfortunately  those 
who  care  least  about  art. 


The  house,  commonly  known 

Hampton  House,  as  Garrick’s  Villa,  by  the  river- 
Middlesex. 

side  at  Hampton,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  London  United  Tramways 
Company  for  the  construction  of  their 
authorised  line  to  Hampton  Court.  When 
David  Garrick  bought  the  property  he 
employed  Robert  Adam  to  build  a new 
front  to  the  house,  and  caused  the  grounds 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Congress  of 
French  Architects  was  opened,  at  9.30  on 
Monday,  June  2,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Moyaux,  President  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  Fran?ais,  supported  by  M. 
Duchatelet  (Paris),  M.  Newnham  (Lille),  M. 
Bourgon  (Nancy),  M.  Eteve  (Nantes),  and  MM 
George  and  Rozet,  Secretaries  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  : about  sixty-five  persons  present. 

M.  Duchatelet  read,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commission  de  Voirie  and  of  the  Societe 
Centrale,  a Report  on  the  “ Servitude  d’Aligne- 
ment,”  to  which  M.  Gouault,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Seine  Inferieure,  proposed  to  append  :the 
following  resolution,  which  was  put  to  the  vote 
at  the  sitting  of  Saturday,  June  7,  after  dis- 
cussion ; twenty-five  voting  for  it,  five  against, 
and  twenty  not  voting  : — 


■‘Considerant  que  les  derniers  ve3tiges  de  la 
servitude  d’alignement,  — dite  egalement 
reparandi, — que  l’administration  entend  faire  deriver 
des  reglements  en  vigueur,— si  reduits  qu’ils  soient 
en  consequence  de  la  jurisprudence  du  Conseil 
d’etat  et  du  Ministre  de  l’Interieur,— sont  encore  en 
contradiction  avec  les  lois  constitutionnelles,  la 
declaration  des  Droits,  l’article  545  du  Code  civil  et 
les  lois  d’expropriation  ; , 

Considerant  qu’aux  termes  combines  des  lois 
precitees  nul  ne  peut  etre  tenu  de  ceder  une  parcelle 


de  sa  propridte,  sans  que  cette  cession  ait  ete 
ordonnee  par  une  Ioi  declarative  d’utilite  publique, 
et  qu  une  indemnite  juste  et  prealable  ait  ete 
consentie  aux  ayants  droit ; que  si  le  droit  de  jouir 
de  la  propriete  est  subordonne  a l'observation  des 
reglements,  c’est  a la  condition  que  ces  reglements 
soient  eux-memes  en  conformite  avec  les  principes 
constitutionnels  en  vigueur; 

Considerant  que  les  dernieres  traces  de  la  servi- 
tude d’alignement  tendent  chaque  jour  a dispar- 
aitre  ; que  I’obstacle  que  recontre  leur  disparition 
immediate  et  absolue  est  constitue  principalement 
iar  la  rigueur  de  la  loi  d’expropriation  qui  autorise 
e propridtaire  des  constructions  touchees  a requerir 
1’expropriation  totale,  ce  qui  a pour  effet  cl’aug- 
menter,  dans  une  proportion  considerable,  les 
indemnities  locatives  ; 

Considerant  qu’il  serait  desirable  qu’une  legisla- 
tion nouvelle  intervint,  iplus  appropride  aux  lois 
constitutionnelles  en  cours  et  aux  necessities  inhe- 
rentes  a 1’ execution  des  travaux  publics  ; 

Le  Congres  emet  le  vreu  que  les  pouvoirs  publics 
et  le  Chambres  procedent  a l’etude  et  a la  confection 
'une  loi  qui,  tout  en  reconnaissant  l'abrogation 
absolue  de  la  servitude  d’alignement,  donnera  satis- 
faction aux  interets  des  proprietaires  et  a l'interet 
general  dont  l’administration  a la  garde.” 

M.  Dubuisson  (Lille),  of  the  Provincial 
Society  of  “Architectes  du  Nord  de  France,” 
then  read  a paper  very  carefully  prepared,  but 
rather  out  of  place,  on  “ La  F ederation  des 
Architectes  Fransais,"  recommending  the  for- 
mation of  a central  committee  composed 
of  Presidents  of  all  Architectural  Societies 
numbering  more  than  forty  members,  the 
societies  which  do  not  amount  to  that  number 
being  invited  to  become  part  of  the  “ Associa- 
tion Provinciale  des  Architectes  Franc;ais  ” or 
to  ally  themselves  with  another  society  in  the 
same  district,  in  order  that  the  proposed  com- 
mittee should  be  representative  of  the  whole  of 
the  French  architects.  This  was  discussed, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussion, as  the  proposal  did  not  gain  a single 
vote  when  put  to  the  Congress  on  the  closing 
day. 

The  meeting  of  Monday  morning  closed  at 
a quarter  before  12,  after  which  about  sixty  of 
the  congressists,  with  several  lady  guests,  met 
at  dejeuner  at  the  Hotel  des  Societes  Savantes 
in  Rue  Danton,  in  which  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  Societe  Centrale  has  been  installed. 
Among  the  artistic  attractions  of  the  house 
are  the  principal  entrance,  designed  by  M. 
Paul  Sedille  ; the  bust  of  Charles  Gamier,  by 
Carpeaux ; the  marble  medallion  portrait  of 
Duban,  by  E.  Guillaume ; the  bronze  medallion 
portrait  of  Constant  Defeux  ; and  a photograph 
of  Sir  E.  Poynter’s  portrait  of  Professor 
Aitchison,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Societe  Centrale. 

At  the  second  day’s  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
June  3,  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
read  a paper  on  the  Grand  Altar  of  Pergamos 
and  its  restoration  by  M.  Pontremoli,  partly  in 
reference  to  a bronze  medal  lately  found  in 
France,  of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses 
the  best  of  three  known  specimens,  and  which 
affords  some  new  light  in  regard  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  altar  and  the  sculpture  connected 
with  it.  M.  Fernoux,  President  of  the  Societe 
Rationale  des  Architectes  Fran?ais,  then  read 
a paper  developing  a proposal  for  the  creation 
of  what  he  termed  “ Chambres  de  Discipline,” 
the  object  of  which  should  be  to  ensure  or  to 
promote  the  dignity  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion in  regard  to  the  relations  of  architects 
with  each  other,  with  their  clients,  and  with 
contractors  and  workmen.  This  rather  utopian 
proposal  received  little  support  in  discussion, 
and  did  not  obtain  a single  vote  at  the  closing 
meeting,  when  the  resolutions  proposed  during 
the  congress  are  put  to  the  final  vote.  The 
same  fate  awaited  two  other  proposals  ; one 
by  M.  Roussel  (Cambrai)  in  favour  of  “Le 
Diplome  Obligatoire  ” (practically  the  same 
as  the  registration  of  architects),  which  was 
opposed  by  MM.  Bonner,  Roux,  Moyaux  and 
Vaillant  (all  of  Paris),  and  received  no  sup- 
port : the  other  by  M.  E.  Dupuis  (Paris),  pro- 
posing the  formation  of  a committee  which 
should  take  means  to  establish  a distinction 
between  “architectes  capables  ” and  those 
“ qui  ne  le  sont  pas.”  * 

M.  G.  Roget,  one  of  the  secretaries,  and 
chairman  of  the  “Economic  Sociale”  Com- 
mittee of  the  Societe  Centrale,  read  a remark- 


* It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  common  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress generally  that  such  a wild  proposal  met  with  no 
support  ; but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  1-rench 
architects  must  be  a little  - oil  their  heads,  on  reading  the 
report  of  such  a pr.  posal.  We  remember  nothing  so  pre- 
posterous as  this  pioposal,  and  that  of  the  Chambre  de 
Discipline,”  in  the  {.roceedings  of  any  previous  Congress.— 
Ed. 
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able  paper  on  the  subject  “ Architects,  Em- 
ployees, and  the  Law  ot  1898  on  Accidents  to 
Workmen."  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Societe  Centrale,  the  Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle,  the  Association  Provinciate,  and  the 
Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes,  the  reader 
of  the  paper  objected  to  architects  being  called 
on  to  pay  a kind  of  special  impost  towards  a 
fund  for  indemnifying  injured  workmen,  but 
protested  still  more  strongly  against  placing 
architects  who  employed  clerks,  pupils 
draughtsmen,  “ verificateurs  &c.,  in  the  same 
position  as  contractors  employing  labourers. 
M.  Chas.  Lucas  then  read  a form  of  protest, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Gosset,  President  of  the 
Order  of  Advocates  of  the  Conseil  d Etat, 
which  was  to  be  addressed  to  the  Prefect  on 
this  subject,  and  which  the  Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle  undertook  to  support. 

The  third  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  held 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
9.30  a.m.  on  Wednesday  the  4th  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Moyaux.  M.  G.  Olive,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Societe  Centrale,  read  a very 
scientific  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  damage 
to  woodwork  by  mcrulius  Iacrymans  (dry-rot). 
M.  Lalanne  followed  with  a paper  on  the 
ravages  of  a wood  parasite,  “ la  vrillette. 
The  paper  partly  turned  on  the  judicial  aspect  of 
the  matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  certain 
Courts  have  endeavoured  to  fix  responsibility 
on  the  architects  for  these  diseases  which 
timber  is  heir  to,  and  led  to  the  proposing  of 
the  following  resolution  : — 


“Considering  that  it  is  materially  impossible  to 
discover,  in  apparently  sound  wood,  the  presence  of 
the  eggs  of  vrillcttes' or  of  the  spores  which  may 
engender  mcrulius , and  also  that  these  evils  may 
be  brought  into  timber  by  external  agencies,  the 
Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
architect  cannot  be  affirmed  in  these  cases.”* 


This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  Saturday's  voting.  M.  Olive’s  paper  was 
illustrated  by  drawings  showing  the  various 
states  of  timber  attacked  by  these  parasites. 

The  third  sitting  was  concluded  by  a paper 
from  M.  Chas.  Lucas  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right in  architectural  designs  (“  Propriety  des 
CEuvres  d’Architecture  ”)  from  1793  to  the 
present  time.  The  law  of  July  1793  protected 
the  works  of  authors,  musical  composers, 
painters,  and  designers.  The  law  of  March 
1902  has  placed  architects  and  sculptors  under 
the  same  protection.  M.  Lucas  has  had  much 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  result,  by 
taking  every  opportunity  to  urge  the  subject 
on  the  consideration  of  jurists  and  legislators, 
and  was  thanked  by  the  President  for  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  for  twenty-five  years 
back. 


The  morning  of  Friday,  June  6,  had  been 
reserved  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “ Caisse 
de  Defense  Mutuelle."  The  meeting  on  this 
occasion,  presided  over  by  M.  Moyaux,  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  reading  of  the 
Administrative  Committee's  Report  "on  the 
year’s  operations.  The  “Caisse”  consists  at 
the  present  moment  of  twenty-four  members  in 
Paris  and  284  in  the  provinces,  and  twenty- 
seven  architectural  societies  have  official 
connexion  with  it.  During  the  past  year  the 
“ Caisse  ” gave  its  assistance  to  architects,  by 
advice  and  funds,  in  fifty-three  cases,  eight 
which  had  been  under  consideration  before, 
and  forty-five  new  ones.  It  has  also  published 
two  new  memoranda  in  regard  to  architec- 
tural jurisprudence,  one  on  “ Propriute 
Artistique  des  CEuvres  d’Architecture,”  by  M. 
Maurice  Tassin  ; the  other  on  “ Les  Honoraires 
des  Architectes,”  by  M.  Georges  Harmand. 

On  Saturday,  June  j,  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  Congress  was  held  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  M.  Moyaux  presiding  ; when 
M.  Henri  Saladin,  an  architect  who  has  been 
fulfilling  various  Government  missions  in 
Tunis,  read  a paper  on  “ A Family  of  Tunisian 
Architects  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the 
Present  Day,”  and  on  the  buildings  built  or 
restored  by  them.  Subsequently  M.  C.  A 
Gautier  read  a sympathetic  memoir  of  the  late 
M.  Coquart. 


A seneme  tor  tne  revision  of  the  system 
fees  to  architectural  experts  was  presented 
the  name  of  the  Committee  which  had  dra? 
it  up,  by  M.  Gouault.  The  Commiltes's  su 
gestions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  tl 
Congress,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  tl 


* Our  readers  will  remember  that,  by  the  Frenrh  1 
anardmect  .s  held  legally  responsible  for  any  faUure  i 
budding  carried  out  under  his  superintendence) 


secretary  of  a special  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice. 

At  one  p.m.,  in  the  Hemicycle  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  took  place  the  annual  distri- 
bution of  “ Recompenses  ” awarded  by  the 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes.”  Among  the 
awards  of  medals  to  architects  that  were  most 
applauded  were  those  to  MM.  J.  Pellechet,  C. 
Plumet,  C.  Breffendille,  C.  Bourgon  (of 
Nancy),  and  Marcel  Auburtin.  As  usual,  a 
number  of  medals  were  distributed  also  to 
contractors,  clerks,  and  artisans  connected  with 
building  work. 

The  dinner  in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental was  presided  over  by  M.  Roujon,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

Although  this  dinner  formally  concluded  the 
Congress,  the  expedition  the  following  Sunday 
morning  to  Ribemont,  to  see  the  inauguration 
of  the  bust  in  memory  of  Francois  Blondel, 
was  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  addition  to  the 
Congress  programme.  Blondel  was  architect 
of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  the  first  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Architecture,  and  the  bust  and 
pedestal  to  his  memory  were  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  a considerable  and  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  French  architects. 

VISITS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

To  our  readers  perhaps  the  visits  paid  by  the 
members  of  the  Congress  to  various  buildings 
form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  list  included  some  not  hitherto 
much  known  or  described. 

The  first  visit  was  paid  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
to  M.  Chedanne’s  vast  building  called  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

It  stands  on  the  left  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  as  one  goes  towards  L’Etoile.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  many  who  knew  the 
place  well  saw  the  disappearance  of  the  com- 
paratively modest  buildings  formerly  on  the 
site,  to  make  way  for  this  huge  fapade.  The 
modern  buildings  bordering  the  Champs 
Elysees  Avenue  are,  in  fact,  too  lofty  for  their 
situation,  and  spoil  the  general  proportion  of 
the  vista.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  there 
is  nothing  but  praise  for  M.  Chedanne’s  build- 
ing, and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  decora- 
tive details  have  been  carried  out  by  M. 
Hippolyte  Lefebvre,  with  the  assistance  of 
MM.  Capellaro,  Baralis,  and  Gasque.  M. 
Jacques  Galland  has  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  entrance  - hall,  the  vault  of  which  is 
decorated  by  bas-reliefs  by  MM.  Gasq,  Boutrv, 
Sicard,  and  Peynot.  The  salle-a-manger  has 
been  decorated  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
M.  Gervais,  with  paintings  representing 
the  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  “Bacchus,”  and 
“ L’Amour.”  Adjoining  the  vestibule  are  two 
rooms,  the  ceiling  of  one  of  which  is  painted 
by  M.  Rondel,  with  “The  Hours  of  Day  and 
Night,”  and  the  other  by  M.  Marioton,  the 
French  ceiling  painter  par  excellence.  The 
furniture  has  been  supplied  from  London  by 
Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  who  seem  to  have  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  much  approval  in  Paris 
for  their  work. 

The  members  next  visited  the  manufactory 
at  Sevres,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  here,  and  thence  repaired  to  Issy  to  see 
the  chapel  of  the  Catholic  Seminary,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  chateau  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois.  The  building,  designed 
by  M.  Bcrard,  is  in  the  pompous  but  frigid 
style  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  a nave  surrounded 
by  a colonnade  in  grey  marble.  The  day  was 
concluded  by  a hasty  visit  to  some  new  houses 
in  Rue  de  la  Convention  and  Rue  de  Monsieur. 

A visit  was  also  paid  to  the  works  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  under 
direction  of  M.  Bouwensvan  der  Boyen.  This 
bank  had  a modest  beginning,  in  1878,  in  a 
building  facing  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at 
the  angle  of  Rue  de  Choiseul.  It  now  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  space  enclosed  by  the 
Boulevard,  the  Rue  de  Choiseul,  and  the  Rue 
de  Grammont,  and  no  doubt  will  ultimately 
extend,  with  another  faqade,  to  the  Rue  du 
Quatre  Septembre.  The  plan,  owing  to  the 
angles  at  which  the  streets  lie,  is  irregular,  and 
in  order  to  mask  the  difference  of  angle  be- 
tween two  portions  of  the  faqade  the  architect 
has  introduced  a large  central  vestibule  circular 
on  plan,  a kind  of  inner  court,  with  an  order 
of  Doric  columns  on  the  ground  story  and  a 
Corinthian  order  above,  the  whole  covered  by 
a glass  dome.  Around  it  is  a fine  staircase, 
rather  recalling  that  of  the  Chateau  of  Cham- 
bord.  The  business  rooms  are  admirably 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  The  whole  additions 
have  cost  about  twelve  million  francs,  of  which 


three  millions  have  been  expended  on  the 
strong-rooms. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  the  members  paid 
a visit  to  the  memorial  chapel  in  the  Rue 
Goujon,  which  has  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  Builder.  From 
this  building  to  the  barracks  of  the  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers  at  Montmartre  was  a curious  transi- 
tion, though  there  is  a certain  kind  of  relation 
between  a building  erected  as  a memorial  of 
a fire  and  one  erected  for  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  extinguish  fires.  The  building  is  by  M. 
Hcneux,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  a com- 
petition in  1896.  On  the  ground  floor  are  stores 
for  materiel , stables,  offices,  and  gymnasium. 
The  principal  faqade,  towards  Rue  Carpeaux, 
has  been  treated  with  a certain  degree  of  archi- 
tectural richness,  in  the  praiseworthy  effort 
to  import  a little  decoration  into  one  of  the 
most  squalid  quarters  of  Paris.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  built  in  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  The  members  subsequently 
paid  a visit  to  the  new  offices  of  L' Illustration, 
in  Rue  St.  Georges  and  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 
This  building  was  commenced  in  1901,  from 
the  plans  of  M.  Yvon.  It  has  been  almost 
entirely  carried  out  in  “ ciment  arme  ” (steel 
enclosed  in  concrete),  and  contains  a basement 
for  machines  and  printing-presses,  and  two 
stories  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
positors, readers,  photographers,  &c. 

An  excursion  to  Sens  and  to  Villeneuve-sur- 
Yonne  occupied  the  whole  of  Thursday,  June  5, 
those  who  joined  it  starting  at  O.30  in  the 
morning.  Sens  cathedral  need  not  be  specially 
described  here.  The  church  at  Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne  dates  from  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  visitors  were  also  able  to 
inspect  a “ beau  donjon  ” of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  two  city  gates  built  in  1170.  The  members 
returned  to  dinner  at  Sens,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
again  at  midnight. 

The  final  series  of  visits  commenced,  on 
Friday,  June  6,  with  the  Caserne  des  Celestins, 
completed  in  1898  by  M.  Jacques  Hermant, 
whose  designs  were  selected  in  a competition. 
The  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Caserne  Sully  ; it  covers  an  extent  of 
18,854  square  metres,  and  has  cost  4,355,000 
francs.  The  faqade  towards  the  Boulevard 
Henri  IV.  has  an  imposing  appearance  ; built 
mainly  in  brick,  it  is  decorated  with  great 
carved  trophies  in  stone.  The  great  gateway, 
with  a fine  wrought-iron  gate,  is  ornamented 
with  two  bas-relief  figures  by  M.  Allar.  The 
buildings  towards  the  inner  court,  though 
extremely  simple,  have  a fine  general  effect. 

The  new  buffet  of  the  Garc  de  Lyon,  which 
was  next  visited,  is  one  of  the  modern  curio- 
sities of  Paris.  It  was  opened,  last  year,  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  occupies  the 
first  story  of  the  principal  facade.  It  is  reached 
from  the  station  by  a fine  staircase,  and  consists 
of  two  great  saloons  ornamented  with  decora- 
tive panels,  sculptured  figures,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Paris 
and  Mediterranean  railway  system.  The 
first  saloon,  in  which  green  is  the  prevailing 
colour,  is  decorated  with  three  allegorical 
ceiling  paintings.  In  the  centre  the  subject  is 
Paris,  by  M.  Flameny  ; on  the  left,  Marseilles, 
by  M Saint-Pierre  ; on  the  right  J^yons,  by 
M.  Dubufe.  At  one  end  are  landscapes  painted 
by  M.  Decanis,  representing  Cannes  and 
Mentone  ; at  the  other  end,  in  similar  arrange- 
ment, views  of  Villefranche  and  Monaco,  by 
M.  Montenard.  Between  the  windows  are 
three  landscapes ; the  lake  of  Annecy,  by 
M.  Cachoud ; the  Quai  de  l'lnstitut,  by 
M.  Billotte ; and  the  port  of  Toulon,  by 
M.  Dauphin.  The  two  vestibules  on  either 
side  of  the  first  saloon  are  also  adorned 
with  sculptures  and  wall  paintings.  In  the 
second  saloon  old  gold  is  the  prevailing  tone, 
and  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  two  paint- 
ings— the  “Bataille  des  Fleurs”  at  Nice,  by 
M.  Gervais,  and  the  vintage  at  Bourgogne,  by 
M.  Albert  Maignan.  The  landscapes  on  either 
side  of  the  doors  are,  at  one  end,  the  port  of 
Marseilles  and  St.  Honorat,  by  M.  Olivier,  and 
at  the  other  end,  Le  Puy,  by  M.  Petitjean,  and 
the  lake  of  Aiguebelles,  by  M.  Carl  Rosa.  The 
two  side  walls  are  also  decorated,  as  in  the 
other  saloon,  with  landscapes  by  various 
eminent  painters.  In  fact,  the  Gare  de  Lyons 
refreshment  rooms  form  quite  a museum  of 
some  of  the  best  contemporary  French  art. 

Not  far  from  the  station  is  the  generating 
electric  depot  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
which  was  also  visited.  This  building,  of 
which  M.  Friese  was  the  architect,  stands 
between  the  Rue  de  Bercy  and  the  Quai  de  la 
Rapee,  in  which  street  are  the  principal 
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administration  offices,  connected  with  the 
factory  by  a footbridge.  The  factory  is  divided 
into,  two  main  blocks,  one  containing  the 
engines,  the  other  the  electric  batteries. 
The  exterior  facade,  though  plain  and 
simple  as  befits  a building  of  this  class,  has 
been  very  carefully  studied  by  the  architect, 
and,  without  any  useless  or  inappropriate 
ornament,  has  nevertheless  a fine  effect,  and  is 
by  no  means  so  depressing  in  appearance  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  machinery  buildings, 
in  the  north  of  France  especially. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

SHIPLAKE  COURT,  HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

The  second  summer  visit  was  made  on 
Saturday,  the  14th,  to  the  above  well-known 
country  house,  designed  by  Mr.  Ernest  George 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  The  depressing 
climatic  conditions  probably  accounted  for  the 
small  number  of  members  who  met  at  Pad- 
dington, but  those  who  went  were  amply 
rewarded  for  their  trouble,  and,  as  the  rain 
was  good  enough  to  cease  during  the  after- 
noon, full  advantage  was  taken  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison’s  kindness  in  permitting  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  their  home — 

“ Along  the  shore  of  silver  streaming  Thames.” 

Shiplake  Court  stands  on  a beautifully- 
wooded  slope  stretching  down  to  the  river, 
and  all  the  buildings,  lodge,  stable,  and  house, 
have  weathered  and  toned  down  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  surroundings,  so  that  one 
was  enabled  to  appreciate  to  the  full  all  the 
subtleties  of  design  and  the  texture,  value,  and 
colour  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  ripe 
maturity,  and  not  as  one  too  often  sees  them, 
in  the  stark  nakedness  of  infancy. 

Although  much  is  due  to  these  materials 
themselves,  Gloucestershire  stone  slates, 
Lawrence's  bricks,  with  a generous  use  of  oak 
for  frames,  mullions,  and  sills,  set  off  on  the 
river  front  by  a flint  and  brick  basement  storey 
and  a wide  stone-flagged  and  balustraded 
terrace,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a beautiful 
garden,  it  is  the  quiet  restraint  of  the  design 
which  makes  the  charm  complete,  and  this  was 
perhaps  ;the  more  apparent  in  the  servants’ 
wing,  which  is  simpler  in  treatment  than  the 
rest  and  was  generally  the  more  admired. 
The  use  of  grey  headers  diapered  in  with  the 
brickwork  has  given  a nice  feeling  of  texture 
generally  to  the  elevations.  One  point  worthy 
of  mention  is  that  the  Bath  stone  used  for  the 
windows  of  the  hall,  the  columns  to  the 
loggias,  and  the  terrace  balustrading  was 
originally  treated  with  some  solution  of  copper 
which  has  given  it  a most  delightful  rich 
yellow,  more  akin  in  colour  to  Ham  Hill  stone, 
and  this  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  happy 
effects  of  time  and  weather,  and  entirely  done 
away  with  the  textureless  appearance  which 
Bath  stone  usually  retains  for  so  long. 

Internally  the  chief  feature  of  the  house  is 
the  fine  “ hall,”  with  its  open-timbered  roof, 
long  stone  mullioned  windows,  and  carved  oak 
screen  with  a gallery  above,  the  general  effect 
being  much  enhanced  by  the  tapestries,  hang- 
ings, and  furniture  ; in  fact,  the  whole  house  is 
a storehouse  of  beautiful  things. 

This  hall,  on  the  river  front,  with  the 
entrance  hall  and  staircase  beside  it,  but  facing 
the  opposite  way,  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Harrison’s  room,  the  morning-room, 
and  library  being  on  the  right,  and  the  dining- 
room, billiard-room,  and  offices  on  the  left. 
The  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  big  hall, 
are  low,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  the  outer 
hall,  a trifle  dark  in  comparison  with  the  more 
drastic  demands  of  the  present  day  for  light 
and  air ; but  the  treatment  of  the  plan  by 
which  rooms  used  in  the  daytime  take  every 
advantage  of  the  site  was  particularly  noticed, 
and  forms  a striking  contrast  to  many  old 
English  houses,  where  this  point  seems  often 
to  have  been  completely  overlooked. 

The  bedrooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  airy, 
and  an  open  but  covered  sitting  place  on  the 
first  floor,  with  an  oak-balustraded  balcony, 
formed  a charming  and  somewhat  unusual 
feature. 

The  oak  sills,  frames,  and  mullions  have 
rather  suffered  from  sun  and  rain,  and  must, 
in  course  of  time,  lead  to  trouble  from  wet 
working  in,  which  detracts  a little  from  the 
beautiful  effect  obtained  externally  from  the 
silver-grey  colour  which  the  oak  has  every- 
where become. 
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The  garden,  too,  alone  was  worth  seeing, 
but  one  noted  with  regret  the  over-use  of 
bedding-out  plants,  instead  of  the  more  homely 
perennials,  which,  no  matter  where  one  meets 
with  them,  always  seem  like  old  friends. 

The  stables  and  water  tower  made  an 
effective  group  by  themselves,  and  the  ample 
lighting  of  the  former  was  a point  to  be 
noted. 

The  entrance  lodge  also  is  a perfect  little 
building,  a brick  ground  floor  story  sur- 
mounted by  oak  half-timbered  work  filled  in 
with  rough-cast,  the  face  of  the  solid  oak 
beams  and  window-frames  being  sunk  back 
with  a fretwork  pattern  in  relief  ; the  roof  of 
stone  slates,  smaller  in  size  than  those  on  the 
house,  but  not  quite  such  a good  colour, 
coupled  with  a characteristic  chimney  stack, 
the  whole  being  harmoniously  toned  by  time 
and  weather. 

Some  of  the  party  inspected  the  cottages  on 
the  estate,  while  others  walked  to  Henley  and 
paid  an  impromptu  visit  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare’s 
new  town  hall,  which  the  caretaker  was 
evidently  enthusiastically  pleased  to  show 
them. 

The  building  occupies  a sloping  but  fine  site 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  oblong  on 
plan,  which  is  a most  straightforward  and 
admirable  one. 

The  main  entrance  is  at  the  eastern  or  lower 
end.  A few  steps  on  either  side  lead  up  to  the 
ground  floor  level,  and  thence  Hopton  Wood 
stone  stairs  lead  to  the  assembly-room  on  the 
first  floor.  This  room  seats  about  500  people, 
and  has  a coved  plaster  ceiling,  being  well 
lighted  by  windows  on  either  side  and  by  a 
series  of  lunettes  from  dormers  in  the  roof,  the 
circular  openings  to  these  in  the  coved  ceiling 
having  a very  pleasing  effect.  There  are  three 
doorways  at  the  east  end,  while  at  the  opposite 
end  is  a recessed  alcoved  stage  with  a semi- 
circular arched  ceiling.  Special  exit  doors  on 
either  side  of  this  communicate  with  stairs  at 
this  end  of  the  building. 

The  council  chamber,  mayor’s  parlour,  and 
committee-rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor  with 
access  from  each  end  of  the  building.  The 
panelling  in  the  council  chamber  is  of  oak  in 
wide  panels,  a particularly  nice  feature  being 
made  of  the  fireplace. 

In  the  basement  are  offices  and  a drill-room, 
heating  apparatus,  &c.  The  caretaker’s  rooms 
are  at  the  west  end. 

Externally  the  materials  used  are  red  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  to  the  windows,  &c., 
and  a grey  green  stone  slate  roof.  The  detail 
throughout  is  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
whole  building  is  so  simple  and  well  propor- 
tioned, besides  being  excellently  lighted  and 
planned,  that  it  made  a most  interesting  finish 
to  a well-spent  afternoon. 


SOME  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  unusual  number  of  small  art  exhibitions 
have  been  open  during  the  last  week  or  two. 

In  regard  to  real  artistic  interest  perhaps  the 
first  place  should  be  given  to  the  so-called 
“ Coronation  Exhibition  ” at  the  Goupil 
Gallery  as  it  is  still  called,  though  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  W.  Marchant  & Co.  The  title 
merely  signifies  that  it  is  an  exhibition  opened 
as  an  attraction  at  the  Coronation  period  ; the 
contents  bear  no  reference  to  any  standard  but 
that  of  art.  The  Goupil  Gallery  has  for  some 
time  past  been  especially  the  home  of  the  type 
of  painting,  partly  represented  by  the  modern 
Dutch  school,  which  aims  at  breadth  of  effect 
and  a certain  special  treatment  of  colour  (or  no 
colour,  sometimes)  rather  than  at  finished 
representations  of  fact.  Sometimes  this 
“ breadth,”  and  this  disdain  of  mere 
prettiness,  is  carried  too  far,  and  results  in 
pictures  that  look  as  if  they  were  painted  with 
mud  scrapings  off  the  road,  or  in  mere  splashes 
of  formless  colour  like  those  of  an  amateur 
who  is  the  fashion  at  present.  But  we  seldom 
go  to  the  Goupil  Gallery  without  finding  some- 
thing to  carry  away  in  the  memory.  In  this 
case  there  are  a number  of  small  landscapes, 
some  of  them  bearing  great  names,  most  of 
which  are  of  no  little  beauty.  A small  work 
by  M.  Harpignies,  ,l  Le  Ruisseau,”  shows  the 
best  qualities  of  this  painter  of  abstract  land- 
c ape,  as  one  may  call  it ; there  are  several 
other  examples  of  his  work,  of  which  the  best 
is  the  small  picture  called  “ Road  near  Morlaix  ” 
(47).  There  are  not  only  some  very  chacter- 
istic  sketches  and  studies  by  the  late  M.  Cazin, 
but  also  a finished  and  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate landscape  by  the  deceased  artist,  “ On  the 
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Top  of  the  Cliff”  (27),  a view  over  a seaside 
hamlet  and  on  to  the  sea  beyond.  As  an 
example  of  style  this,  like  many  of  Cazin’s 
works,  is  perfect ; it  represents  breadth  and 
aerial  effect  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
crudity  or  roughness  in  execution.  Among 
other  of  the  smaller  landscapes  may  be  named 
M.  Lupine’s  beautiful  little  “ Moonlight”  (17),  a 
scene  on  a Dutch  canal  ; Mr.  Priestman’s 
“ Yarmouth  Harbour  ” (9) — the  same  painter's 
“ Coming  Storm  ” (16)  is  spoiled  by  the  sea, 
which  is  carelessly  painted  and  looks  more 
like  mud  ; M.  Maris’s  small  study,  “The  White 
Cow  ” (32)  ; 'Mr.  Weiss’s  “ Amberlev  Church  ” 
(52),  remarkable  for  force  of  colour  and  the 
strong  daylight  on  the  churchyard  grass  ; and 
several  subjects,  mostly  architectural,  by  an 
artist  new  to  us,  M.  Mathews,  who  paints 
architecture  with  considerable  force  and 
effect.  But  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  things 
in  the  collection  is  what  one  at  01  ce  takes  to 
be  a large  landscape  by  Diaz — much  larger 
than  usual  ; reference  to  the  catalogue  shows 
that  it  is  by  M.  Visconti,  also  a name  new  to 
us,  and  who  has  made  an  obviously  intentional 
and  really  very  successful  effort  to  reproduce 
Diaz's  peculiar  style  and  effect.  He  must  have 
studied  Diaz's  work  with  a magnifying-glass, 
one  would  suppose,  to  have  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  similitude  in  the  trunks  of  the  larger 
trees.  Of  course,  an  imitated  style,  however 
well  done,  is  not  worth  the  original,  but  this 
is  a rather  remarkable  example  of  successful 
imitation. 

The  Pastel  Society  are  holding  their  fourth 
exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Piccadilly.  What  one  looks  for 
in  a pastel  exhibition  is  the  kind  of  subjects 
and  treatment  to  which  pastel  best  lends  itself ; 
the  study  of  special  effects  ot  composition  and 
light  in  landscape  for  instance,  not  the  attempt 
to  make  finished  pictures  ; the  study  of  line 
and  composition  in  figure  subjects.  Mr.  Pen- 
nell perhaps  intends  to  illustrate  this  in  his 
curious  study  called  “ London  ” (36),  but  the 
reduction  of  London  to  a study  in  blue  and 
yellow  hardly  commends  itself  to  us,  and  the 
drawing  of  Waterloo  Bridge  does  no  justice  to 
that  erection.  Bridges  in  general  suffer  much 
at  the  hands  of  painters.  Mr.  Partridge’s 
study  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  by  Moon- 
light (32)  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
gives  an  indication  of  a celebrated  building 
under  an  unfamiliar  aspect.  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher  also  has  a good  study  of  the  same 
building  ; but,  generally  speaking,  architecture 
is  not  a subject  for  pastel.  More  to  the  pur- 
pose are  such  works  as  M.  Padgett's  “ Marsh- 
lands " (55),  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s  “To  the 
Fold  ” (25),  Mr.  Edward  Stott’s  “ Harvest 
Moon  ” (7),  seen  over  the  shoulder  of  a reaped 
field  ; M.  Elias’s  “ Calves  at  a Pool  ” (68)  ; Mr. 
Hennessy’s  “ The  Winter  Evening  ” (77),  look- 
ing along  a frozen  river  with  two  figures  skat- 
ing ; and  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas’s  “ Spring  ” 
(122).  In  the  matter  of  figure  studies  Mrs. 
Sutro  makes  a success  with  her  large  figure  of 
“ La  Parisienne  ” (88)  bending  over  a pier- 
glass,  and  clad  in  a brown  dress  with  a bright 
yellow  sash,  a kind  of  combination  which 
pastel  brings  out  effectively.  Mr.  Clausen  has 
a good  study  of  “ A Mower  ” (5)  ; Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  exhibits  a powerful  portrait  of  Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale ; and  Lady  Sassoon’s 
profile  head  of  “ Francesca  da  Rimini  ” (153)  is 
a clever  attempt  to  realise  the  probable  style  of 
an  Italian  belle  of  the  period. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  the  “ British  Colonial 
Art  Exhibition  ” ; not  a very  large  one ; 
whether  representative  or  not  one  cannot  say, 
but  if  so,  it  does  not  convey  the  impression 
that  Colonial  art  has  got  very  far.  Mr.  Lund’s 
large  picture  of  London,  “ The  Heart  of  the 
Empire,”  is  effective,  and  there  are  some 
interesting  bits  of  Australian  scenery  among 
the  landscapes. 

A collection  of  bronzes  at  10,  Ryder-street, 
St.  James’s,  seems  to  have  been  made  chiefly 
to  show  the  work  of  that  clever  and  original 
sculptor  Mr.  Taubman  ; a few  not  very  im- 
portant works  by  the  Countess  Gleichen  being, 
as  it  were,  thrown  in,  perhaps  under  the  idea 
that  the  name  would  attract  those  who  were 
not  familiar  with  Mr.  Taubman’s  work.  The 
latter  is  full  of  originality,  with  sometimes  a 
suspicion  of  eccentricity,  and  we  should  be 
rather  afraid  that  the  sculptor  is  getting  under 
the  not  artistically  healthy  influence  of  M. 
Rodin.  “ Love’s  Derelicts,’’  however,  is  a 
really  fine  and  sculpturesque  work  ; the  large 
head  of  “ Night  ” is  fine  and  poetic  ; the  two 
heads  of  a man  and  woman  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  a passionate  kiss,  “ After  Long 
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Tribulation"  is  a work  of  great  power  and 
expression.  In  his  “ Design  for  a Spoon  the 
sculptor  uses  two  figures,  a man  carry‘[1". 
woman  in  his  arms,  to  form  the  handle  of  th 
spoon  ; a misuse  of  the  figure,  to  our  thinking, 
though  no  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  Renaissance 
precedent  for  it.  „ ,,  . , . 

The  exhiDitions  at  the  French  Gallery  (what 
used  to  be  called  the  “ French  and  Flemish 
Gallery  ”)  at  120,  Pall  Mall,  are,  we  are  glad  to 
see  reviving.  The  present  exhibition  contains 
a good  manv  excellent  works,  some  of  living 
artists,  some  of  artists  who  are  dead.  Among 
others  is  a very  fine  little  work  by  Millet, 
“ Mother  and  Child,"  a mother  carrying  her 
child  along  a hill  road  ; a fine  composition  in 
Millet’s  best  (later)  manner.  A large  Corot, 
which  we  seem  to  know,  under  the  title 
“Don  Quixote,”  is  a landscape  with  a mass 
of  foreground  trees  not  quite  in  Corots 
best  style,  but  a noble  and  most  ehec- 
tire  composition  of  distance  and  middle 
distance.  Harpignies,  Dupre,  and  Detaille, 
are  among  other  famous  French  names  repre- 
sented ; also  one  of  Professor  Muller’s  charac- 
teristic Arab  scenes,  in  which  figures  and 
architecture  are  treated  with  equal  power. 
We  regret  to  find  that  Heffuer's  hard  pictures, 
with  their  steel  watersurfaces,  continue  to  haunt 
this  gallery ; we  could  well  spare  them  ; but 
otherwise  it  is  a very  interesting  exhibition. 

We  fear  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society’s  thirty-eighth 
summer  exhibition  of  water  - colours,  now 
open.  There  are  a great  many  of  what  may  be 
called  adequately  executed  water-colour  draw- 
ings ; it  is  surprising,  indeed,  what  a number 
of  people  there  are  nowadays  who  have  attained 
to  a certain  point  of  finish  and  capability 
in  the  execution  of  water-colour  pictures  ; but 
something  more  than  merely  competent 
handicraft  is  required  to  make  an  interesting 
exhibition.  One  passes  drawing  after  drawing 
with  which  no  particular  fault  can  be  found, 
but  which  have  also  no  particular  excellence 
and  (which  is  perhaps  more  important)  no 
special  characteristics  of  style  ; each  one  seems 
as  if  any  one  else,  equally  trained,  might  have 
produced  it.  The  most  interesting  works  are 
generally  some  of  sketches,  such  as  Miss 
Bernard’s  “Fleetlands,  Newtown”  (170),  and 
some  others.  Mr.  Sylvester  Stannard's  large 
work  “The  Storm”  (227),  if  perhaps  a little 
theatrical  in  effect,  is  nevertheless  a work  of 
considerable  power.  Mr.  F.  Coleridge  ex- 
hibits a good  little  landscape  “A  Harvest 
Field  ” (226),  and  Mr.  George  Marks  several 
small  drawings,  which  are  beautiful,  especially 
the  three  on  the  screen,  and  among  those  we 
more  particularly  point  out  the  one  entitled 
“At  Eventide”  (313).  These  are  small  land- 
scapes which  are  highly  studied  and  finished 
without  being  in  the  least  hard  or  over- 
worked ; they  are  fine  in  texture  feeling  and 
colour.  Mr.  Newton  Benett’s  “ Bridgenorth 
Town”  (16)  and  “Tewkesbury  Abbey’ 
(127)  are  also  admirable  and  carefully- 
studied  works.  Mr.  Severin  Kroyer,  a new 
name  to  us,  exhibits  two  good  figure 
subjects  (147  and  163) ; and  among  others 
worth  special  notice  are  “The  End  of  ; 
Rainy  Day”  (41),  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Brinson  , 
“ Breezy  Weather  in  a Cornish  Fishing  Cove  ” 
(49)  by  Mr.  F.  Dixey  ; “Wild  Poppies”  (58) 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Stormont  ; and  “ Beer  Bay/S. 
Devon  ” (68)  by  Mr.  Lexden  Pocock.  Among 
architectural  subjects  there  is  a good  drawing 
of  Newgate  Prison  (14),  of  some  interest  just 
now,  by  Mr.  |as.  S.  Ogilvy,  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  temple  at  Medinet  Habu,  by  Mr.  A. 
Meyrick. 

New  Theatre  at  Corfu.  — Mr.  Blakeney, 
British  Consul  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  writes  that  the 
municipality  of  Corfu  having  decided  in  1893  to 
erect  a new  theatre,  an  Italian  engineer,  Signor 
Pergolesi,  tendered  to  execute  the  work  for  987,00c 
drachma,  equal  to  24,675/.  sterling.  His  tender  was 
accepted,  and  the  construction  of  the  building  com- 
menced in  July,  1S93.  In  1895,  however,  owing  to 
a want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  the 
engineer  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  work  up  to 
the  year  1901,  when  the  new  Mayor  succeeded  in 
contracting  a loan  with  the  National  Bank  in  Athens 
for  1,000.000  drachma,  out  of  which  he  paid  to  the 
engineer  6.S75/.  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
which  was  etiected  in  February  of  the  present  year’ 
ihe  building  covers  a space  of  2,696  sq  Yd« ' 
and  stands  very  close  to  the  site  where  the  old 
A cnetian  town  gate-"  Porta  Reale  ''-once  stood. 
It  IS  a hne  building,  its  only  defect  being  that  it  is 

too  grand,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  Corfu  in 
ns  present  unsatisfactory  financial  condiiion.  will 
find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  if 
fne  old  theatre  ts  to  be  turned  into  public  offices 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Fund  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle-street,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  pre- 
siding. 

The  hon.  sec.  read  the  report,  which  stated 
that  nineteen  meetings  had  been  held  during 
the  year  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
was  with  much  satisfaction  the  Committee 
were  able  to  announce  that  the  local  difficulties 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
exploratory  work  of  the  B'und  had  at  last  been 
overcome,  and  that  Mr.  Macalister  was  now  at 
work  on  the  mound  that  covered  the  ruins  of 
Gizeh.  During  the  long  period  of  waiting, 
Mr.  Macalister  had  been  actively  engaged  upon 
minor  researches  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  and 
on  a visit  to  Beersheba,  where  the  building 
operations  of  the  Turks,  on  permanently  occu- 
pying the  place,  had  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  a Byzantine  town.  Amongst 
the  more  interesting  discoveries  at  Jerusalem 
had  been  an  aqueduct,  partly  of  very 
ancient  date,  which  at  one  time  carried 
the  water  of  the  Virgin’s  Fountain  down 
the  valley  of  the  Ividron  ; the  orifice  in  the 
rock  from  which  the  water  issued,  and  new 
tombs  and  ossuaries.  In  Palestine  might  be 
noticed  the  stele  of  Seti  I.,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
found  by  Professor  G.  Adam  Smith  at  Tell 
esh-Shihab,  east  of  Jordan,  and  several 
inscriptions  of  importance.  The  German 
excavations  at  Ba’albek,  and  those  of  the 
Austrians  at  Tell  Ta’anuk  (Taanach)  had  been 
fruitful  of  results,  but  only  some  of  the  general 
features  of  the  discoveries  had  yet  been  made 
public.  Excavations  had  been  commenced  by 
the  German  Palestine  Society  at  Tell  Mut- 
sellun,  believed  by  many  authorities  to  be  the 
site  of  Megiddo,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
Berlin  Academy  intended  to  excavate  at 
Jerash  or  some  other  Grreco-Roman  town 
east  of  Jordan.  The  American  School  for 
Oriental  Study  at  Jerusalem  had  also  been  at 
work,  and  an  effort  was  now  being  made  in 
the  United  States  to  raise  funds  for  the  excava- 
tion of  an  important  site  in  Western  Palestine. 
Those  enterprises  which  furthered  the  objects 
for  which  the  Fund  was  created  were  being 
well  supported  in  the  countries  that  had  under- 
taken them,  and  in  wishing  them  every  success 
the  committee  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
liberality  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Fund  would 
enable  Mr.  Macalister  to  make  that  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  ruins  of  Gizeh  from  which  so 
much  was  expected.  The  committee  tendered 
their  thanks  to  many  friends  for  help  in  various 
ways,  notably  to  Dr.  Bliss  for  his  account  of 
the  German  excavations  at  Ba’albek,  and  to  the 
editor  of  the  Builder  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce an  illustrated  article  on  the  same  subject 
from  that  paper.  Since  the  last  meeting 
seventy-five  names  had  been  added  to  the  list 
of  subscribers,  and  eighty-six  had  been  struck 
off  through  death  and  other  causes. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  referred  with  regret  to  the  losses 
the  Fund  had  sustained  through  the  deaths  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Dr.  Wesselt,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Dr. 
Conrad  Schick,  and  Mr.  T.  Rymer,  all  members 
of  the  general  committee.  He  regretted  too 
that  the  number  of  subscribers  showed  a slight 
falling  off,  but  he  trusted  that  would  prove  to 
be  only  temporary.  The  report  showed  that 
many  of  the  excavations  in  and  around  Jeru- 
salem had  been  fruitful  in  results.  Speaking 
as  one  who  had  not  seen  the  Holy  Land  for 
thirty  years,  he  was  afraid  if  he  were  to  visit  it 
now  he  would  find  a great  many  changes 
which  were  not  all  for  the  better.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  would  approve  of  the  railway 
between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  sure 
there  was  one  thing  of  which  he  would  disap- 
prove, viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  excava- 
tions and  the  antiquities  of  the  country  were 
being  more  or  less  interfered  with  and  dis- 
turbed, sometimes  for  reasons  of  profit  and 
sometimes  for  other  reasons,  by  the  natives. 
He  thought  that  was  a very  serious  matter,  but 
he  was  afraid  it  was  likely  to  be  the  case  not 
only  in  Palestine  but  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  Americans  had  always  sup- 
ported the  Fund,  and  a great  deal  of  its  success 
was  due  to  their  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  if  Palestine  was  to  be  exca- 
vated, the  time  to  do  it  was  emphatically  now, 
and  it  they  wished  to  obtain  as  much  infor- 
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mation  as  possible  of  the  past  and  transmit  it 
to  posterity,  they  must  be  up  and  doing. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Major-General  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fund,  then  delivered  an  address 
on  the  recent  and  proposed  excavations  of  the 
Fund.  He  said  that  the  work  of  the  Fund 
under  the  last  Iradeh  was  the  excavation  of 
certain  mounds  in  the  Shephelah,  or  low 
country  of  Judah.  An  examination  of  these 
mounds  would,  it  was  thought,  add  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  race  or  races  living  in  the 
district  during  the  Israelite  and  pre-Israelite 
periods,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  light  on 
the  sites  of  Gath  and  other  places  not  yet 
identified.  He  would  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained.  Tell 
Zakariya,  the  first  site  attacked,  rose  above  the 
vale  of  Elah,  and  from  its  summit  there  was  a 
striking  view  of  the  battlefield  upon  which 
David  slew  Goliath.  There  the  excavations 
disclosed  the  existence  of  a town,  founded  in 
the  pre-Israelite  period,  which  commenced 
about  1500  b.c.  ; fortified  in  Jewish  times,  pos- 
sibly by  Rehoboam  ; occupied  during  Seleucial 
times  ; and  deserted  after  a brief  Roman  and  By- 
zantine occupation.  In  a jar  resting  on  the  rock 
beads,  scarabs,  and  Egyptian  amulets  were 
found,  which  confirmed  the  age  assigned  to 
the  foundation  of  the  town  from  the  pottery. 
The  earliest  coin  unearthed  was  an  Athenian 
piece  of  10  drachmas,  struck  between  526  b.c. 
and  430  b.c.  ; the  latest,  one  of  Constantine  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  were  honeycombed  with  subterranean 
chambers  hewn  in  the  soft  limestone  rock. 
No  clue  was  obtained  to  the  name  of  the 
town,  but  Dr.  Bliss  suggested  that  it  might 
have  been  Azckah  or  Socoh.  Tell  es  Safi, 
supposed  by  many  authorities  to  be  the 
site  of  Gath,  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vale  of  Elah  as  a natural  fortress  between  the 
Shephelah  and  the  Plain  of  Philistia.  Un- 
fortunately the  space  available  there  for 
excavation  was  small,  for  most  of  the  summit 
of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
and  large  cemeteries.  The  discoveries,  how- 
ever, were  of  great  interest,  and  indicated  that 
important  remains  lay  hidden  in  the  unexplored 
portions  of  the  mound.  The  excavations  showed 
that  the  site  was  occupied  in  the  early  pre- 
Israelite  period,  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 
seventeenth  century  b.c.,  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion was  continuous  down  to  Seleucid  times. 
Then  the  place  apparently  was  abandoned 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders,  who  in  1144 
built  upon  it  the  important  fortress  of 
Blanche  Gards.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing discovery  was  that  of  three  upright 
monoliths,  with  the  remains  of  enclosing  walls 
which  evidently  formed  one  of  the  “high 
places  ” so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
From  fragments  of  Mykenrean  pottery  found, 
the  date  of  structure  must  be  between  1500 
and  1200  b.c.  The  town  walls  appeared  to 
date  from  the  Jewish  period,  probably  from 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  In  the  debris  of  the 
Jewish  town  was  found  jar  handles  with 
Royal  stamps  ; early  Greek  ware  (700-550  b.c.), 
and  a few  specimens  of  Greek  black  and  red 
figured  ware  (550-350  b c ) Several  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  objects  were  found 
and  fragments  of  interesting  figures  in  terra- 
cotta. Nothing  was  discovered  which  directly 
identified  the  place  with  Gath,  but  its  history, 
as  disclosed  by  the  excavations  certainly 
favoured  the  identification.  At  Tell-el-Judith, 
the  next  site  which  laid  south  of  Tell  Lakariya, 
the  excavations  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
town  founded  in  the  early  pre-Israelite  period 
abandoned  long  before  the  Hebrew  conquest  ; 
reoccupied  duiing  the  Jewish  Monarchy,  and 
apparently  fortified  in  Roman  times.  The 
pottery,  illustrating  the  Jewish  period,  was 
especially  valuable.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound 
a Roman  villa  was  found.  The  excavations  at 
Tell  Sandahamah,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Beit  Jibrii  was  of  exceptional  interest.  They 
proved  the  existence  of  a walled  Seleucid 
town  built  on  the  ruins  of  a Jewish  town, 
which  was  almost  certainly  the  Biblical 
Marishah.  The  finds  in  pottery  were  unusually 
rich  and  valuable  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Seleucid  period,  of  which  little  had  previously 
been  known.  Much  light  was  thrown  on  the 
history  of  the  camp  in  Palestine.  Over  350 
stamped  jar  handles  were  found,  and  here 
were  uncovered  three  inscriptions  of  the 
Seleucid  period.  Near  the  south-west  corner 
u(  the  town  some  fifty  fragments  of  very  soft 
limestone  covered  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions were  found.  During  the  progress 
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of  the  excavations  the  remarkable  caves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  several  sites,  and  more  especially 
of  Tell  Sandahamah,  were  systematically  ex- 
amined and  planned  by  Mr.  Macalister  ; and 
to  him  they  owed  the  first  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  difficult  task  of  classifying  and  ap- 
proximately dating  the  rock-cuttings  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  true  that  in  one  sense  the  result 
was  disappointing,  for  little  was  found  in  the 
caves  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  those  who  made  and,  in  some  cases,  lived 
in  them  ; but  it  was  not  likely  that  more 
precise  information  could  be  obtained  without 
the  complete  excavation  of  a few  selected 
caves.  Mr.  Macalister’s  conclusions  were  that 
a few  of  the  caves  were  later  than  the  Seleucid 
period  ; that  a few  others  were  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  that  there 
was  Scriptural  evidence  that  similar  caves 
existed  at  a still  earlier  date.  As  to  future 
work,  Major  Wilson  said  the  Fund  had  been 
carrying  out  a number  of  observations  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
wanted  to  continue  those  observations,  and,  if 
possible,  carry  them  out  in  a fuller  manner, 
and  they  were  also  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  meteorological  observations  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  with  the  more  perfect  instru- 
ments of  the  present  day. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Major 
Wilson  for  his  lecture,  which  was  accompanied 
by  some  very  beautiful  lantern  slides  illustrat- 
ing some  of  the  pottery  and  other  articles  dis- 
covered in  recent  excavations. 

Replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  presiding, 
the  Chairman  said  he  could  only  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  Turkish  Government 
could  be  induced  to  give  a little  more  protec- 
tion to  these  ancient  monuments,  or  he  was 
afraid  that  with  the  vandalism  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  they  would  soon  become  a thing 
of  the  past. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Midland  Counties  District  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  Wolverhampton 
on  Saturday,  June  14.  The  meeting  brought 
together  a large  number  of  members,  special 
inferest  centreing  in  the  papers  dealing  with 
the  Lorain  surface  contact  system  of  electri- 
cal traction.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  C.E.,  of 
Leicester,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
among  those  present  were  Messrs.  Howard 
Smith,  Westminster  ; E.  Berrington,  West- 
minster ; J.  T.  Eayrs,  Birmingham  ; J.  Price, 
Birmingham  ; J.  A.  Angell,  Beckenham  ; 
A.  M.  Fowler,  Manchester  ; R.  E.  W.  Berring- 
ton, Wolverhampton  ; C.  Brownridge,  Birken- 
head ; A.  Burton,  Stoke-upon-Trent  ; T.  Caink, 
Worcester  ; G.  W.  Dixon,  Harrogate  ; J.  Gam- 
mage,  Dudley  ; J.  Haigh,  Abergavenny ; 
T.  W.  A.  Hayward,  Sudbury  ; A.  C.  James, 
Grays  ; A.  J.  Jenkins,  Rotherham  ; J.  Lobley, 
Hanley  ; G.  T.  Lynam,  Burton-on-Trent ; 
H.  C.  Marks,  Carlisle  ; G.  Mitchell,  Warring- 
ton ; E.  B.  Newton,  Paddington  ; J.  S.  Picker- 
ing, Nuneaton  ; H.  W.  Taylor,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ; H.  T.  Wakelam,  Middlesex ; O.  E. 
Winters,  Hampstead,  and  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  Town  Hall  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  builders  the  business  pro- 
ceedings were  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Stafford- 
street.  At  the  outset 

The  Mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation, 
welcomed  the  Association  to  Wolverhampton. 
He  said  that  knowing  how  much  the  municipal 
engineer  did  for  municipal  life  they  welcomed 
them  to  Wolverhampton  with  all  heartiness. 
They  had  many  things,  such  as  the  new 
system  of  electric  traction,  which  would 
interest  them  very  much.  And  not  least  they 
had  the  great  effort  of  the  Corporation  in 
this  Coronation  year — their  Exhibition. 

The  President  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  for  the  cordial  welcome  he  had 
extended  to  the  Association.  They  never  held 
a meeting  but  they  reaped  some  advantage  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  that  know- 
ledge was  alike  beneficial  to  the  members  and 
to  the  Local  Authorities  whom  they  repre- 
sented. The  surface  contact  system  of  electric 
traction  was  a matter  of  great  interest  to 
everybody  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  ; and 
if  the  Corporation  succeeded  with  their 
experiment,  both  practically  and  financially, 
they  would  have  done  a great  service  to  the 
community.  In  fact,  they  would  do  a great 
service  to  the  community  even  if  they  failed. 
As  to  the  exhibition,  he  thought  the  Corpora- 
tion deserved  the  admiration  of  the  country 
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for  having  undertaken,  organised,  and  carried 
out  such  a magnificent  exhibition. 

Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Shawfield,  Borough  Electrical 
Engineer,  contributed  a paper  on  the  Wolver- 
hampton Corporation  Tramways  Electrical 
Equipment.  He  said  the  surface  - contact 
system  of  electric  traction  was  first  brought 
before  the  Tramways  Committee  in  March, 
1901,  when  an  offer  was  made  to  them  by  the 
Lorain  Steel  Co.,  of  America,  to  equip  about 
eleven  miles  of  single  track  with  their  system, 
and  to  allow  the  Corporation  a twelve  months' 
trial  thereof  on  the  understanding  that  if  the 
system  failed  to  prove  itself  thoroughly  safe  and 
reliable,  and  commercially  successful  in  opera- 
tion, it  should  be  taken  up  again  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  experiment  borne  by  the  company. 
After  lengthy  negotiations  a contract  was 
entered  into  on  this  basis  with  the  Lorain 
Steel  Co.,  and  accepted  by  the  Council  on  the 
Committee’s  recommendation.  The  portion 
of  the  tramways  upon  which  this  was  being 
tried  consisted  of  about  five  and  a half  miles 
of  double-track  running  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Borough  travers- 
ing the  principal  streets  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  forming  a loop  through  the  resi- 
dential districts  of  Tettenhall  and  Whitmore 
Reans.  The  whole  of  the  feeder  and  distribut- 
ing cables  were  supplied  and  laid  by  Callender's 
Cable  and  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  their 
well-known  solid  system.  Each  cable  con- 
sisted of  a stranded  copper  conductor  of  100 
per  cent,  conductivity,  insulated  with  vul- 
canised bitumen,  which  was  protected  extern- 
allyl  by  tape  and  hemp  yarn  braiding. 
The  cables  were  laid  in  troughs  constructed 
of  seasoned  red  deal  impregnated  with  pre- 
servative compound,  and  were  supported  at 
intervals  of  18  in.  by  wooden  bridges.  The 
troughs  were  filled  up  solid  with  Trinidad 
bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  hard  blue  bricks 
as  a protection  against  mechanical  injury.  The 
main-feeder  cables  were  in  all  cases  laid  under 
the  footway  at  a depth  of  from  14  to  18  in.,  the 
sectional  area  of  the  conductor  varying  from 
0’2  square  inch  to  o-4  square  inch.  The  dis- 
tributing cables  (which  correspond  to  the  trolley 
wires  of  the  overhead  system)  were  laid  in  the 
centre  of  each  track  under  the  concrete  bed  of 
the  permanent  way,  and  were  divided  up  into 
sections  not  exceeding  100  yards  in  length,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  ready  localisation  of 
faults  either  in  the  cable  or  in  the  contact- 
boxes.  The  sectional  area  of  each  distributing 
cable  was  about  ‘05  square  inch.  The  feeder 
pillars  were  located  on  the  footpath  at  distances 
of  200  yards  apart,  the  main  feeder  being  taken 
into  each  feeder  pillar  and  connected  to  a bus 
bar,  from  which  the  current  was  supplied  to 
the  distributing  cables  under  the  track  by 
means  of  four  switch  fuses.  A 3-core  pilot 
and  telephone  cable  was  laid  in  the  same 
trough  with  the  main  feeder  cables,  and  a 
tapping  was  taken  therefrom  into  every 
feeder  pillar  and  joined  through  a discon- 
necting board  to  a telephone  plug  placed 
on  the  door  of  the  pillar.  A telephone 
instrument  was  carried  on  each  car,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a breakdown  on  any  line  the 
driver  or  conductor  of  any  car  had  only  to  go 
to  the  nearest  feeder  pillar — which  could  not 
be  more  than  100  yards  distant— and  could  at 
once  communicate  either  with  the  chief  engi- 
neer's office,  the  switchboard  at  the  generating 
station,  or  with  the  traffic  manager’s  office  at 
the  car  shed.  Each  rail  joint  was  bonded  by 
three  000000  S.  W.  G.  copper  bonds  fixed  on 
the  inner  side  of  each  rail,  the  holes  being 
punched  through  the  web  of  the  rail,  and 
reamered  out  the  correct  size  at  the  time  of 
fixing  the  bonds.  Two  Columbia  bonds  and 
one  Neptune  bond  were  used  at  each  joint, 
the  area  of  contact  at  each  bond  being  ap- 
proximately seven  times  the  cross  section  of 
the  bond.  Cross  bonds  were  also  inserted  at 
distances  of  120  ft.,  and  the  up  and  down 
tracks  were  bonded  together  at  similar  inter- 
vals. In  each  case  where  any  special  track 
work  occurred  the  joints  between  the  rails  and 
the  special  work,  and  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  special  work,  were  bonded 
together  ; and,  in  addition,  the  whole  length  of 
special  work  was  bridged  over  by  heavy  copper 
stranded  cable.  Provision  had  also  been  made 
at  certain  points  for  the  connexion  of  return 
feeder  cables  to  the  rails,  should  they  be  required 
at  any  future  time.  The  method  of  operation 
of  the  contact  block  might  be  briefly  described 
as  follows  So  long  as  there  was  no  car  im- 
mediately over  the  box  the  soft  iron  armature, 
together  with  the  lower  carbon  contact,  re- 
mained at  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  armature 
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cup,  and  the  street  contact  plate  remained 
dead.  Immediately,  however,  upon  the  passage 
of  the  car  over  the  box  the  magnetic  skates 
projected  downwards  through  the  cast-iron 
cheeks  of  the  street  contact  plate,  and  com- 
pleted their  circuit  through  the  soft  iron 
armature,  which  was  immediately  pulled  up 
until  the  lower  carbon  made  contact  with  the 
upper  carbon,  thus  making  the  street  contact 
plate  “alive,”  and  transmitting  electrical 
energy  from  it  to  the  collecting  skate  and 
thence  to  the  motor  equipment  of  the  car.  As 
soon  as  the  car  had  passed,  however,  carrying 
with  it  the  magnetic  skates,  the  magnetic 
attraction  ceased,  and  the  soft  iron  armature, 
together  with  the  lower  carbon  contact, 
dropped  back  to  their  normal  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  armature  cup,  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  electrical  energy  and  leaving  the 
street  contact  plate  dead.  As  the  contact  boxes 
were  set  10  ft.  apart  in  straight  track  and 
closer  together  on  the  curves,  and  as  the 
collecting  skate  was  13  ft.  in  length,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  skate  was  always  in 
contact  with  one  or  more  boxes  at  a 
time,  and  consequently  the  supply  of 
energy  to  the  car  was  continuous.  The 
magnetic  skates  projected  about  2 ft.  beyond 
either  end  of  the  collecting  skate.  The  effect 
of  this  was  that  each  stud  was  made  “alive  ” 
before  the  collecting  skate  reached  it,  and  was 
kept  “ alive  ” until  after  the  collecting  skate 
had  left  it.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  sparking 
between  the  carbon  contacts  due  to  the  making 
and  breaking  of  the  driving  current  of  the  car. 
The  cars  in  use  at  the  present  time  consisted  of 
three  types,  viz.,  double-deck,  single-deck,  and 
single-deck  combination  type,  all  of  which 
were  mounted  on  Du  Pont  and  Brill  single 
trucks.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attachment 
of  the  magnetic  equipments,  the  trucks  had 
been  made  with  6 ft.  6 in.  wheel  base  and 
33  in.  wheels,  instead  of  the  usual  6 ft.  wheels 
base  with  30  in.  wheels.  The  motor  equip- 
ments of  these  cars  had  been  supplied  by  four 
different  firms,  viz.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  British 
VVestinghouse  Co.,  British  Thomson-Houston 
Co.,  and  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co.,  and  consisted  in 
each  case  of  two  25  h.-p.  motors  with  single 
reduction  gear,  with  ratio  of  4’8  to  r.  The 
controllers  were  of  the  series  parallel  type,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  operating  notches  were 
provided  with  five  electric  brake  notches,  in 
order  that  the  motors  might  be  used  for 
braking  purposes  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
ordinary  mechanical  brakes. 

Mr.  G.  Green,  Borough  Engineer,  read  a 
second  paper,  dealing  more  particularly  with 
the  trackwork.  The  estimated  cost  was 
2io,o©o/.  for  about  twenty-three  and  a half 
miles  of  single  track.  Some  eleven  and  a 
half  miles  were  at  present  constructed,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  certified  five  and  a 
half  miles  of  single  track.  The  rails,  which 
weighed  91  lbs.  to  the  yard,  were  in  60- ft. 
lengths,  and  were  laid  upon  6 in.  of  cement 
concrete  mixed  6 to  1.  The  joint  used  was  the 
Victor  joint.  The  whole  of  the  rails  had  been 
tested  at  the  works  by  an  expert  before  being 
delivered  on  the  track.  So  had  the  points  and 
crossings  made  in  England.  Some  of  the 
points  and  crossings  used  for  the  special  work 
had  been  supplied  by  an  English  firm,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  of  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  While  anxious  to  say  all  that  was 
possible  about  English  workmanship  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  regret  that  that 
supplied  from  this  country  was  not  so  well 
designed  or  as  accurately  and  truly  con- 
structed as  that  procured  from  abroad.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  the  American 
work  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
English,  but  the  difference  was  probably 
balanced  by  the  saving  in  cost  in  fixing  the 
former  as  against  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that 
short  lengths  of  rails  were  cast  into  each 
crossing  enabled  the  jointing  of  rails  and 
crossings  to  be  made  in  the  best  manner. 
This  might  be  somewhat  owing  to  the  want 
of  experienced  platelayers,  but  the  same  men 
were  able  to  lay  out  and  fix  the  Lorain  work 
in  at  least  a third  of  the  time  that  they  took  to 
put  together  the  English-made  work.  Rapid 
construction  was  of  considerable  importance 
in  large  towns  where  interruption  of  traffic 
was  a serious  matter.  The  paving  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  track  was  granite  setts,  but 
in  portions  wood  paving  of  red  gum  and 
prismatic  oak  had  been  used.  The  surface 
contact-boxes  were  placed  everv  10  (t.  exactlv 
in  the  centre  of  the  track,  and  consisted  of 
stoneware  cases  14  in.  by  10  in.  mide  of  “re- 
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constructed  granite.”  In  granite  sett  paving 
they  were  hardly  discernible,  but  they  showed 
somewhat  more  in  a wood- paved  street.  As 
an  official  he  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the 
system,  first  because  his  position  rendered  such 
an  expression  undesirable  until  the  trial  period 
was  ended,  and  secondly  because  the  short  time 
the  system  had  been  working  was  insufficient 
to  form  any  correct  idea  of  its  possibilities. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  who  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors,  said  he  could  not 
help  admiring  the  pluck  of  Wolverhampton  in 
carrying  out  an  entirely  new  system  of  elec- 
trical traction.  As  one  who  had  carefully 
considered  the  matter,  he  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  fact  that  such  a system  as  this,  if 
successful,  would  overcome  very  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  in  the  overhead  and 
conduit  systems.  This  system,  however,  had 
its  own  defects.  He  feared  the  heavy  traffic 
which  passed  over  the  streets  in  a town  like 
Wolverhampton  would  cause  disintegration  of 
the  contact-boxes,  and  that  they  would  have 
the  penetration  of  moisture  into  the  internal 
parts  of  the  boxes. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  Birmingham,  who 
seconded,  said  this  was  an  experiment  such 
as  engineers  liked  to  see,  as  they  had  the  line 
at  work  in  its  entirety.  It  was  quite  natural, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  the 
engineers  would  not  commit  themselves  until 
they  had  a full  trial.  He  had  heard  of  resi- 
dents of  Wolverhampton  who,  when  driving, 
avoided  the  tram  track,  and  he  did  not  think 
cyclists  could  appreciate  riding  over  these  con- 
tact-boxes. Whether  it  was  that  the  track  was 
laid  before  the  boxes  were  put  in  he  could  not 
say,  but  in  some  instances  they  were  rather 
objectionable,  while  in  others  they  did  not 
offer  any  obstruction  to  traffic  in  the  streets. 
He  should  say,  if  they  got  heavy  traffic  passing 
over  the  boxes,  such  as  was  common  in  South 
Staffordshire,  it  might  crack  these  recon- 
structed granite  cases,  and  cause  moisture  to 
get  in  the  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  the  insulation 
was  gone  there  was  an  end  to  the  system.  It 
also  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  greater 
danger  of  leakage  from  the  connexions  than 
with  the  overhead  trolley  system. 

Mr.  Howard  Smith,  Westminster,  speaking 
respecting  special  work,  admitted  that  the 
American  work  was  well  finished.  They  had 
had  large  experience,  perhaps  larger  experi- 
ence and  greater  in  extent  than  makers  in  this 
country,  but,  seeing  that  all  the  work  had  been 
tested,  he  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
particular  difficulties  with  the  English  work. 
He  had  experienced  no  difficulties  with  English 
work,  but  had  found  it  quite  as  good  for  its 
purpose  as  American  work.  It  altogether 
depended  upon  the  design  and  the  care  with 
which  they  supervised  the  particular  class  of 
work. 


Mr  Wilson,  Harrogate,  also  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  moisture  getting  into  the  contact 
boxes,  and  asked  whether  there  was  any  data 
as  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  skates.  He 
thought  the  wear  must  be  considerable  and 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a danger  of ’short 
circuiting. 


vuumjr  ouiveyor  ot  Midd 

sex  considered  that  they  must  wait  for 
twelve-months’  working,  with  a winter  tri 
of  the  system,  before  any  definite  opinion  coi 
be  expressed  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Green  in  reply,  said  the  contact  box 
did  not  interfere  with  the  traffic.  There  wa> 
ditficulty  in  driving  over  them,  but  as  far  as  ’ 
knew  there  had  been  no  complaints  that  th 
were  dangerous  to  traffic.  Neither  had  th 
been  damaged  by  the  traffic.  They  had  o 
I”^n“  °hf  a traction-engine,  drawing  tv 
trucks  with  a heavy  boiler,  stopping  on  one 
these  boxes,  but  nothing  went  wrong  with 
and  the  box  was  still  in  its  place.  S 

Mr.  Shawfield,  in  reply,  said  he  could  n 
®tve  ,‘U1,y  ldea  as  lo  the  life  of  the  reco 
?‘rVc  etl  granite  boxes.  In  several  cases  wa° 
had  lound  its  way  into  the  boxes  owinB 
fractured  cups.  He  thought  the  danger  f?o 
them  had  been  rather  exaggerated  n 
tested  it  himself  in  the  caseTfive  box«  a 
been  unable  to  feel  anything  except  on  o 
when  he  had  thin  boots  on  a! 

Then  he  certainty  did°feeiasomeffiinghbntWn 
working  before  attempting  to  stateTt'defim'tel 


Short  circuits  had  been  very  frequent.  They 
had  been  caused  by  scrap-iron  picked  up  by 
the  magnets  coming  into  contact  with  the 
skates  and  the  cross  rail  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  cars  started,  the  enterprising  youths 
of  the  town  used  to  collect  scrap  iron  or  hair- 
pins, and  scatter  them  over  the  boxes  and  rails, 
especially  at  night  time,  and  he  had  had  as 
many  as  eighty  short  circuits  in  a day.  Now 
they  were  getting  tired  of  it,  and  certain  im- 
provements had  been  made,  so  that  the  number 
of  short  circuits  had  very  much  decreased. 

Mr.  G.  Green,  Borough  Engineer,  gave  a 
short  description  of  the  Wolverhampton  Cor- 
poration Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Factory.  He 
explained  that  the  cold  stores  were  part  of  a 
larger  scheme  comprising  a covered  wholesale 
market,  upon  an  adjoining  site,  now  being 
designed,  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
being  23,300/.,  exclusive  of  site.  The  cold 
stores,  the  site  of  which  provided  for  future 
extensions,  at  the  present  time  comprised  five 
cold-storage  rooms,  having  a cubic  capacity  of 
16,650  ft.  One  of  these  rooms  was  intended  to 
be  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  35  deg.  ; the 
other  four  at  22  deg.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  an  ice  cellar  with  a cubic  capacity  of 
3,750  ft.  The  motive  power  for  working  the 
air-cooling  apparatus,  and  also  manufacturing 
the  ice,  was  electricity  supplied  from  the  Cor- 
poration mains.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Lighting  Committee  to  supply  the 
power  at  id.  per  unit.  For  a small  installation 
such  as  the  present  one  this  seemed  to  be  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  when 
the  storage  was  very  low,  and  the  demand  for 
ice  very  small,  the  least  possible  power  would 
be  wasted,  whereas,  with  a steam  or  gas  engine, 
power  would  be  running  to  waste.  The  ice- 
manufacturing machinery  was  able  to  turn  out 
10  tons  of  can  ice  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  cellar  would  store  go  tons.  The 
reason  for  adopting  the  system  of  can  ice  as 
against  block  ice  was  because  the  ice  would 
be  used  entirely  locally,  and  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  in  that  form.  The  plant  had 
been  supplied  by  the  Linde  British  Refrigera- 
tion Company,  and  consisted  of  two  com- 
pressors ; one  surface  evaporating  ammonia 
condenser ; one  ice  tank,  complete  with 
necessary  moulds  ; one  filling  tank  ; one  thaw- 
ing-off tank  ; one  overhead  electric  travelling 
crane  ; one  air-cooler,  with  fan,  and  the 
necessary  motors. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fergusson  contributed  a description 
of  Fergusson’s  surveying  circle  and  percent- 
age unit  of  angular  measurement. 

The  members  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor 
to  luncheon  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
an  inspection  of  the  Lorain  system  of  traction 
and  a visit  to  the  exhibition. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  at  Spring-gardens  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  J. 
M'Dougall  presiding. 

Loans . — The  following  loans  were  granted  : 
— Bermondsey  Borough  Council,  13,922 /.  for 
electric  lighting  ; Finsbury  Borough  Council, 
6,460/.  for  various  purposes  : Battersea 
Borough  Council  1,000/.  for  purchase  of  houses, 
and  2,030/.  for  street  improvements;  Hamp 
stead  Borough  Council,  4,815/-  for  paving 
works  ; Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  7,900/. 
for  purchase  of  land  ; and  Paddington  Borough 
Council,  2,600/.  for  the  erection  of  mortuary 
buildings. 

Steamboat  Service. — Mr.  Cornwall,  on  be- 
half of  the  Rivers  Committee,  submitted  a 
report  outlining  a scheme  for  creating  a 
municipal  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames. 
Lord  Welby,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  also  presented  a report  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  scheme  now  proposed  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  which  was  brought  up  in 
1900.  In  preparing  the  present  scheme  the 
Rivers  Committee  aimed  at  a reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, both  as  regards  capital  outlay  and 
cost  of  working,  to  the  lowest  possible  limits 
consistent  with  a service  sufficient  to  meet 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  needs  of  the  case. 

J hus,  a fifteen-minute  service  was  now  pro- 
posed over  the  entire  course  (which  had  been 
shortened  by  the  elimination  of  the  eastern- 
most section  from  Greenwich  to  Woolwich), 
whereas  the  scheme  of  1900  contemplated  a 
nve-minute  service  between  London  Bridge 
and  \ auxhall,  with  fifteen-minute  intervals 
beyond.  The  number  of  boats  has  in  conse- 
quence been  reduced  from  forty  to  thirty,  but 


the  carrying  capacity  of  each  boat  had  been 
considerably  increased.  The  outlay  on  piers 
had  also  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  sixteen  piers  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
Council  free  of  cost  on  condition  that  the 
Council  became  responsible  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  an  expenditure  of  70,000 /.  was 
proposed  for  the  acquisition  or  provision  of 
other  necessary  piers,  and  for  providing  wait- 
ing-room accommodation,  to  be  warmed  in 
winter.  No  provision  was  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  existing  piers  or  the  improve- 
ment of  approaches  thereto. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Rivers  Com- 
mittee was  “ That  the  Council  do  seek  for 
powers  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to 
acquire,  take  over,  and  administer  the  river 
piers  and  landing-stages  on  the  River  Thames, 
to  construct  additional  piers  and  alter  the  loca- 
tion of  the  piers  from  time  to  time,  and  to  esta- 
blish an  efficient  steamboat  service  on  the 
river.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  this 
purpose.” 

After  a short  discussion  this  was  adopted. 

New  Fire  Station. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  estimate  of  12,000 /.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection 
of  a new  fire  station  in  Old  Ivent-road  on  the 
site  of  the  existing  station  and  adjoining  pro- 
perty be  approved,  and  that  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  be  authorised  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Holborn  to  Strand — Architectural  Features. — 
The  Improvements  Committee  reported  upon 
the  result  of  the  decision  to  invite  eight  archi- 
tects to  submit  designs  on  certain  specified 
conditions  for  the  elevation  of  buildings  front- 
ing on  the  Strand  and  on  the  crescent  road  to 
be  formed  between  Wellington-street  and 
Clement’s-inn.  The  designs  were  publicly 
exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  from  October  26  to 
November  3,  1900.  The  name  of  the  architect 
submitting  a particular  design  was  not  known, 
as  arrangements  were  made  that  the  design  of 
each  architect  should  not  be  signed,  but  should 
be  accompanied  by  a sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  architect  submitting  the 
design.  The  Council  agreed  to  obtain  expert 
advice  upon  the  designs,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  to  advise  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Council’s  Superintending 
Architect,  but  expressed  his  desire  not  to  accept 
any  fee,  as  he  stated  he  was  anxious  to  place 
his  services  “at  the  disposal  of  a body  engaged 
in  the  congenial  occupation  of  beautifying  the 
architecture  of  the  city  in  which  one  dwells.” 
The  numbers  used  for  the  designs  were  29,  27, 
26,  23,  21,  20,  19,  and  17,  and  after  the  experts’ 
Report  had  been  prepared  and  handed  in,  and 
the  public  exhibition  of  the  designs  had  taken 
place,  they  opened  the  envelopes,  with  the 
result  that  it  appeared  that  the  following  were 
the  names  accompanying  the  designs,  placed 
merely  in  numerical  order  : — No.  29,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  ; No.  27,  Mr.  William  Flock- 
hart  ; No.  26,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare ; No.  23, 
Mr.  Ernest  George  ; No.  21,  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield  ; No.  20,  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney  ; 
No.  19,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mountford  ; No.  17, 
Mr.  Ernest  Runtz.  The  Committee  had 
acquired  nearly  all  the  property  between  the 
site  of  the  new  crescent  road  and  the  Strand, 
and  as  the  surplus  land  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  before  long,  they  thought  it  right  now 
to  submit  to  the  Council  the  report  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  and  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect upon  the  designs  sent  in. 

This  report  contained  the  following  : — We 
have  agreed  on  the  following  recommenda- 
tion : — 

“ We  place  No.  26  first.  The  author  has  dealt 
with  the  plan  in  a simple  and  ingenious  way, 
and  has  overcome  the  difficulty  with  skill  of 
treating  the  various  street  corners.  The  main 
lines  of  the  setting  out  as  originally  approved 
by  the  Committee  are  not  materially  departed 
from.  Drury  - lane  and  the  corresponding 
street  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  road  are 
shown  to  be  arched  over.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  that  this  would  not  be  admissible, 
but  it  adds  much  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
that  fagade.  The  architect  of  this  design  has 
dealt  with  the  Strand  front  as  devoted  to  a 
public  building,  but  he  shows  a thorough 
appreciation  of  artistically  adapting  other 
portions  of  the  improvement  to  commercial 
purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment  is  such 
that  the  Committee  might  reasonably  expect 
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lessees  to  carry  out  designs  not  inferior  to 
these  in  point  of  cost. 

We  place  No.  27  second.  This  architect 
deals  with  the  commercial  adaptation  of  the 
design  quite  as  literally  as  No.  26.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  adopted  a decidedly 
French  bias,  as  there  is  much  skill  and  artistic 
feeling  in  the  drawings,  and  we  feel  that  if  he 
had  kept  within  the  traditions  of  English 
Renaissance,  the  result  would  have  been  much 
better  suited  to  the  grand  site  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  treated,  but  the  skill  and  power 
shown  in  the  design  cannot  be  set  aside  on 
that  account,  as  style  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  govern  the  issue.  This  design 
would  probably  be  more  economically  carried 
out  than  No.  26,  and  therefore  has,  under  that 
head,  claims  to  attention  ; but  we  repeat  the 
regrets  that  the  influence  of  French  architec- 
ture has  been  so  perceptible  in  a design  which 
is  intended  for  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the 
British  capital. 

We  place  the  design  of  No.  20  third.  In  its 
artistic  value  it  is  very  unequal.  The  arrange- 
ment on  the  plan  for  a circus  at  the  south  end 
of  the  new  street  to  Holborn  is  a simple  and 
dignified  suggestion.  The  elevations  for  the 
north  side  of  the  curved  streets  are,  however, 
feeble,  but  this  appears  rather  to  be  due  to  the 
poorness  of  the  drawings.  Other  portions  of 
the  design,  especially  the  alternative  design 
for  a public  building,  possess  great  dignity  and 
show  scholarly  perception  of  the  importance 
of  the  site.  It  would,  however,  probably  be 
more  costly  to  carry  out  than  No.  26.  It  may 
practically  be  considered  the  most  expensive 
of  the  three. 

We  desire  also  to  offer  a word  of  comment 
on  the  very  carefully  thought-out  block  plan  of 
No.  29,  but  the  proposed  emendations  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  an  improvement  on  the  simple 
treatment  of  the  Council’s  property  suggested 
in  the  other  designs,  though  the  Somerset 
House  extension  is  a conception  which,  if  pro- 
perly worked  out,  would  add  great  dignity  to 
the  scheme. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  designs 
are  little  more  than  preliminary  studies.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
they  can  be  in  any  sense  fully  matured,  as  the 
governing  conditions  of  plan,  which  are  so 
helpful  in  designing  elevations,  are  necessarily 
absent  at  this  stage,  and  in  selecting  the  above- 
mentioned  designs  we  have  been  largely 
influenced  by  a feeling  that  they  possess 
elements  capable  of  being  developed  into 
works  of  great  excellence. 

The  Committee  added  that  the  London 
County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1899, 
which  authorises  the  Holborn  to  the  Strand 
improvement,  made  provision  for  the 
instatement  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Gaiety 
Restaurant,  and  Messrs.  Shorts,  Ltd.,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  site  which  would  be  formed 
between  the  new  crescent  road  and  the 
Strand,  and  the  Council  had  given  its  approval 
to  a design  submitted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Runtz 
and  based  upon  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  sketch 
design  for  the  elevation  of  the  new  theatre 
and  restaurant.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  very 
kindly  made  suggestions  for  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  buildings  in  question,  and 
produced  a sketch  design  in  illustration  of  his 
suggestions. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

New  Fire  Escape  Vans.  — The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Bonallack  & Sons  to  supply  for  432/.  six 
vans  for  carrying  fire  escapes  was  accepted. 

Breaking  up  Roads—  The  Highways  Com- 
mittee reported : — “In  our  opinion  it  is  impera- 
tively necessary  that  this  question  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  public  thoroughfares  should  be 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  think  it 
advisable  that  the  Council  and  the  City  Cor- 
poration should,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  take 
joint  action  with  a view  to  legislation  being 
promoted  with  regard  to  the  matter.  We 
therefore  recommend  ‘that  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  be  requested  to  join  with 
the  Council  in  an  application  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government  to  promote  legislation,  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  for  regulating  the  break- 
ing up,  by  companies  and  others  having  statu- 
tory rights,  of  the  London  thoroughfares.’  ” 

This  was  adopted. 

Coronation  Stand  at  the  Law  Courts.— Dr. 
Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  replying  to  a question,  said  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  remarks  by  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Westminster  Council  in  encroaching  upon 


he  supposed  the  Westminster  Council  were 
within  their  rights  in  erecting  the  stand,  inas- 
much as  the  footway  was  in  their  jurisdiction, 
but  whether  what  they  had  done  was  desirable 
was  a matter  of  opinion. 

The  City  Fire. — The  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  were  making  the 
most  searching  inquiries  into  the  action  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  at  the  fire  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  The  Chief  Officer  had  not  completed 
his  investigations,  but  they  would  submit  a 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.— On 
the  14th  inst.  the  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineers  met  at  Buxton,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Thrush,  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Essex,  President  of  the  Institute,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  President,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  referred  to  the  progress  which  had 
only  recently  been  made  in  sanitary  matters. 
In  the  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
sewage,  and  in  the  great  care  taken  to  provide 
towns  with  a water  supply  above  suspicion  of 
pollution,  they  were  probably  still  in  advance 
of  other  nations.  With  regard  to  sewage, 
they  were  working  on  scientific  lines,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  would  become  possible  to 
sufficiently  purify  sewage  to  permit  of  its 
being  turned  into  any  stream  without  a risk  of 
causing  a nuisance— and  that,  too,  without 
having  to  employ  any  large  area  of  land.  To 
effect  purification,  they  had  invoked  the  aid  of 
living  organisms — the  action  being  biological. 
As  for  the  septic  tank,  it  had  never  been  advo- 
cated by  any  one  as  being  more  than  an 
adjunct  to  some  system  of  purification.  It  did 
not  in  any  way  purify  the  sewage,  but  it  did 
render  it  more  amenable  to  treatment  by  other 
bacterial  processes.  What  was  required  was 
the  discovery  of  some  organism  capable  of 
being  cultivated  and  utilised  which  possessed 
the  special  power  of  digesting  vegetable 
fibre.  Probably  they  would  find  that  the 
bacterial  system  would  ultimately  be  greatly 
modified.  Experiments  made  at  Buxton, 
under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Barwise,  the  Derby- 
shire Medical  Officer  of  Health,  had  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  effluents  of 
a most  satisfactory  character.  So  success- 
ful had  the  experiments  proved  that  the 
Buxton  Council  hoped  soon  to  treat  the 
whole  of  their  sewage  by  this  process,  and  he 
confidently  predicted  that  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  pointed  out  the  great  need  there 
was  for  ensuring  the  purity  of  water  in  towns. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  pollution.  In  conclusion,  he 
referred  to  the  efficient  equipment  of  hospitals 
for  infectious  diseases,  and  the  importance  of 
reliable  disinfecting  apparatus. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  following  applications  as  reported  upon 
by  the  Building  Act  Committee  were  dealt 
with  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Unless  otherwise  stated  con- 
sent was  given.  The  name  of  the  applicant 
appears  between  parentheses  : — 

Islington,  West.— Rescission  of  resolution  sanction- 
ing the  formation  of  a new  street,  for  foot  tramc 
only,  to  lead  from  Holloway-road  to  Warlter  s-road, 
Islington,  and  the  erection  of  a theatre  building  to 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  such  footway,  and 
sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  ou*  of  a new 
street,  for  foot  traffic  pnly,  to  lead  from  Holloway- 
road  to  Warlters-road,  Islington  (Mr.  F.  Matcham). 
Theatre  building  on  the  south-west  side  of  Hollo- 
way-road, Islington,  to  exceed  in  height  the  width 
of  a proposed  new  street  to  lead  from  Holloway- 
road  to  Warlter's-road,  upon  which  new  street  the 
building  will  abut  (Mr.  F.  Matcham). 

Lines  op  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hockney  North.— Warehouse  buildings  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  36,  38,  and  40,  Boleyn-road,  Kingsland 
(Messrs.  Gordon  & Gunton). 

Lewisham. — A house,  with  a shop  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  northern  side  of  Sydenham-road 
Lower  Sydenham,  to  abut  upon  Champion  Park 
(Mr.  E.  Schneider). 

Westminster. — One-story  shops  and  an  entrance 
porch  in  front  of  Nos.  125A,  r27A,  and  127B, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Messrs.  Z.  King  & 

^Hackney.  North  -A  one-story  « 


the  Westminster  council  in  ciieiuauwius  a proposed  warehouse  building  on  f 

the  footway  in  front  of  the  Law  Courts  with  a Barretfs-grove,  Stoke 
Coronation  stand.  Dr.  Longstaff  added  that 1 Cressington-road  (Mr.  T.  J.  Wetherall). 


Holbornf. — Projecting  pilasters  and  a shop  front 
at  Nos.  108  and  no,  High  Holborn  (Mr.  W.  C.  Way- 
mouth). — Refusal. 

Lewisham. f — Houses  in  Ravensbourne  - road, 
Blythe-hill,  Catford,  to  the  lines  (Mr.  J.  W.  Webb). 
— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way. 

Ho.vlon. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Shepher- 
dess-walk, Hoxton,  to  abut  upon  Nile-street,  and 
with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  respective  centres  of  the  road- 
ways of  Underwood-street  and  Underwood-row 
(Messrs.  F.  Chambers  & Son). 

Bermondsey. — Erection  of  a temporary  shelter  and 
caretaker’s  house,  with  the  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Grange-yard,  The  Grange,  Spa-road, 
Bermondsey  (Mr.  R.  J.  Angel). — No  order. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. f — A three-story  work- 
shop and  a one-story  cart-shed  on  the  west  side  of 
Hollybush-gardens,  Bethnal  Green,  with  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  such  buildings  and  the  forecourt 
boundary  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  E. 
Brown). — Refusal. 

Limehouse. — A three-story  laundry  building  at  the 
rear  of  No.  44,  East  India  Dock-road,  Limehouse, 
with  the  external  walls  of  such  laundry  building  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Amoy-place  (Mr.  C.  Dunch). 
Refusal. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction. 

Deptford.— An  open  playshed  and  water-closet 
building  in  the  playground  of  the  Lucas-street 
schools,  Deptford,  with  the  external  walls  of  such 
playshed  and  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  St. 
Nicholas-street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  on  behalf  of  the 
School  Board  for  London). 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 
DeptfordA — Two  iron  sheds  on  land  on  the  west 
side  of  Trundley’s-road,  Deptford  (Messrs.  Mitson 
& Harrison). — Refusal. 

Width  of  Way , Line  of  Frontage , and  Space 
at  Rear. 

F.i  I ham. — A building  on  the  west  side  of  Fulham 
Palace-road,  Fulham,  with  the  forecourt  boundary 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Distillery-lane  and  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  W.  March- 
ment).— Refusal. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply:  of  Electricity. 

Si.  Pancras,  South.- An  electric  lighting  sub- 
station on  the  north  side  of  Tavistock-place,  SL 

PiS°Crpu»cras,  North. — An  electric  lighting  sub- 
station and  outbuilding  on  the  south-we! St: side : of 
The  Grove,  Highgate-road,  St.  Pancras,  at  the  rear 
of  Clifton  Lodge  (Mr.  S.  W.  Baynes). 

Formation  of  Street  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St  Geore.is-in-the-F.ad.— The  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a street  to  lead  ont  of  Berner-street 
Commercial-road,  Whitechapel,  and  the of 
workshops  without  the  open  space ,at  ' re?I.  ‘ J _ 
by  Section  41  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894- 
Refusal. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Fulham.— At  the  Pimlico  Wheel  Works,  Rannoch- 
street  hulham  Palace-road,  Fulham,  of  a building 
to  exceed  in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic 
eet  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  ot  a saw- 
shed  and  chopper-shed  and  for  the  storage  of  hard 
wood  (Messrs.  Smith,  Parfrey,  & Co.,  Ltd.). 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buddings 
and  Variation  in  Plane  of  Roof. 
Marylebonc,  East.— Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
firp  nronosed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
Section°63  of  the  London  Building  Act  1894  on 
the  seventh  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  stones  of  a 
S„eclc  of  bulldogs  on  the  site  of  Nos.  .64  to  t8a 
Oxford-street  (the  upper  surface  o i the  Boors  o 
which  stories  will  be  above  60  ft.  from  the  street 
level),  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein 
(Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson). 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Lambeth,  North— A building  on  low-lying  land 
situate  at  No.  5,  New-cut,  Lambeth  (Messrs.  Flood 

& Lambeth.  North.- A building  on  low-lying  land 
sitote  at  No.  4,  New-cut,  Lambeth  (Messrs.  Flood 

& Shell,,  North. — Two  buildings  on  low-lying 
land,  situate  at  Nos.  7 and  s.  New-cut,  Lambetli 

^MYlurhidiet-F our  buildings  on  low-lying  land  at 
Manor-lane  and  Old-road,  Iiotherhithe  (Messrs. 
Stock,  Page,  & Stock). 

; * * The  recommendations  marked  J are  contrary  to 

I the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 
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3Ilustrattons. 

SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  SCULPTUR] 

nHE  two  long  panels  illustrated  on  tl 
plate,  representing  Autumn  a 
Winter,  are  photographed  from  t 
plaster  models,  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Salt 
for  two  of  the  panels  in  Sevres  stonewt 
(&rcs  ceramique)  which  are  to  form  a portion 
ihe  new  scheme  of  wall  decoration  for  t 
interior  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputi 
As  is  fitting  for  such  a position,  they  ; 
modelled  in  very  low  relief.  M.  Roux  is  t 
sculptor.  The  original  panels,  as  seen  in  t 
vSalon,  are,  to  the  best  of  ouriecollection,  abt 
n ft.  or  12  ft.  high. 

The  central  illustration  on  the  plate  rep 
sents  the  new  monument  to  Alphonse  Dauc: 
by  M.  Saint- Marceaux,  just  erected  in  I 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  and  described 
the  Letter  from  Paris  " in  our  issue  of  Junt 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  : 
ALTERATION  AND  ENLARGEMENT. 

^c£S=eSdng 

iJ?LS°T  years  the  Council  haa  been  ac, 

mg  the  adjoining  properties,  and  the  hos 
[snowmpractica1  possession  of  the  who 

the  lova’^w61'^ e?n  the  Present  buildings 
IUs  a matte  'f  mi"Ster  0Phthalmic  HoSI 
sihfe  m “ for  re«rel  lhatit  has  been  im 
2b!f,,t0,  aaqtttre  the  land  occupied  bv 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  thus  to  round?! 


The  scheme  of  reconstruction  necessitates  in 
the  first  place  the  entire  removal  of  the  exten- 
sions facing  Chandosand  King  William-streets, 
leaving  the  Agar-street  block  clear  and  free 
from  obstruction  to  sun  and  air. 

A new  ward  block  is  to  be  erected  facing 
King  William-street,  and  a complete  nurses’ 
home  in  Chandos-street. 

Both  these  blocks  are  isolated  from  the  Agar- 
street  block  and  one  another  by  open  spaces. 

Entrances . — The  principal  entrance  is,  as 
heretofore,  in  Agar-street,  and  will  be  used 
only  by  the  administration. 

A casualty  case  entrance  is  provided  in  King 
William-street  ; and  adjoining  is  that  of  the 
out  patients’  department. 

A cartway  entrance  also  gives  direct  access 
to  the  goods  delivery  yard. 

The  exit  for  out-patients  leads  to  Chandos- 
street. 

Agar-sircet  Block. — From  the  entrance-hall 
in  the  centre,  wide  corridors  give  access  to  the 
Board  and  Committee  rooms,  secretarial  offices, 
and  honorary  staff  room  on  the  south  side,  and 
to  dressers'  and  students’  waiting  - rooms, 
matron’s  office,  library,  and  chapel  on  the 
north  side. 

The  basement  contains  a large  general 
kitchen,  stores,  boiler-house,  engineer’s  shop, 
&c. 

The  three  upper  floors  are  to  be  devoted 
mainly  to  medical  wards. 

In  the  centre  of  the  top  or  attic  floor  are  two 
operating  lecture  theatres. 

On  the  north  side  (but  absolutely  dis- 
connected from  the  theatres)  are  isolation 
wards  with  separate  access  (lifts  and  staircase 
from  the  ground  and  basement  levels. 

On  the  south  side  are  rooms  to  be  devoted 
to  the  clinical  department  and  registrar’s  office, 


Entirely  new  sanitary  annexes  are  provided, 
and  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  old  buildings 
retained  will  be  refitted  throughout  with  new 
pipes,  drainage  and  water  supplies. 

King  William-street  Block. — The  new  block 
in  King  William-street  contains  on  the  ground- 
floor,  quarters  for  the  medical  staff. 

The  three  upper  floors  are  devoted  to 
surgical  wards,  and  the  top,  or  attic  floor,  to 
servants’  bedrooms,  and  a special  ward  for 
Jewish  women. 

Baths. — Baths  are  placed  next  the  wards, 
and  further  special  bathing  accommodation 
(which  will  include  a small  Turkish  bath, 
needle  bath,  &c.)  is  provided  in  the  sub-base- 
ment. Movable  baths  are,  however,  provided 
on  each  floor  for  special  cases. 

Nurses'  Home. — This  block  contains  on  the 
ground  floor,  separate  dining  and  sitting  rooms 
tor  probationers  and  staff  nurses,  and  separate 
bedrooms  (eighty  in  all)  on  the  five  upper 
floors. 

Out-Patients'  Department. — The  out-patients’ 
department,  casualty  rooms,  and  dispensary 
will  occupy  practically  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment area  of  the  new  blocks  and  intervening 
courtyard.  The  level  will  be  an  average  of 
4 ft.  below  King  William-street. 

From  the  entrance  in  King  William-street  a 
wide  corridor  and  easy,  wide  steps  lead  to  a 
spacious  waiting-room,  at  the  side  of  which 
are  ranged  four  large  consulting-rooms,  each 
with  two  dressing-rooms  attached. 

All  the  consulting-rooms,  and  most  of  the 
dressing-rooms,  have  both  side  and  top  light- 
ing. They  are  so  arranged  that  the  patients 
leaving  do  not  re-enter  or  traverse  the  waiting- 
hall. 

In  the  rear  of  the  consulting-rooms  is  a 
dispensary  with  a small  waiting-hall. 

Casualty  Department. — The  Casualty  Depart- 
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Plan  of  Ludford  House. 

1.  Works  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  seen  mainly  in  the  cellars  and  none  above  ground  floor 

2.  Work  of  sixteenth  century,  probably  that  of  Edmund  Foxe.  The  hall  was  of  one  story,  and  there  is 

3.  Work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  that  of  William  £ oxe. 

4.  Conjectural  sixteenth  century.  _ , , 

5.  Work  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  of  doubtful  date. 


2 evidence  of  work  of  this  date  above  first  floor. 

(See  next  page.) 
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ment  is  so  placed  that  an  ambulance  can  be 
wheeled  in  straight  to  the  operating-roc  ms 
from  the  street  level  without  the  obstruction 
of  steps. 

Two  operating-rooms  and  a waiting  hall  are 
provided.  Two  small  wards  (male  and  female) 
are  also  provided  in  connexion  with  this  depart- 
ment and  on  the  same  level. 

Central  Staircase.— The  new  main  staircase 
is  so  placed  as  to  serve  all  three  blocks  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  bridges  at  each  floor 
level.  It  will  be  fitted  with  passenger  and 
goods’  lifts. 

On  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  above  the 
level  of  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are 
placed  two  sets  of  isolation  wards,  access  to 
which  is  obtained  from  the  main  staircase  by 
a small  open  staircase,  besides  which  there  is 
a special  lift  from  the  basement  which  is  also 
open. 

The  three  main  blocks  are  also  connected  at 
each  end  to  one  another  by  means  of  fire- 
escape  bridges. 

It  is  intended  that  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  shall  be  of  the  most  solid  and 
thorough  description  in  every  respect,  and 
whilst  no  expense  will  be  incurred  in  merely 
decorative  and  ornamental  accessories,  glazed 
tile  and  hard  wood  surfaces  will  be  freely  used 
to  ensure  cleanliness,  and  no  expense  will  be 
spared  in  rendering  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
pipes,  and  fittings  as  perfect  as  modern 
hygiene  demands. 

The  Council  have  lately  made  a contract 
with  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros,  to  carry  out,  at  a 
cost  of  82,730/.,  the  greater  part  of  the  new 
buildings,  which  include  the  out  patients’  and 
casualty  departments,  the  whole  of  the  surgical 
block  facing  King  William-street,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nurses’  home,  and  the  new  central 
staircase. 

Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Noble  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 


LUDFORD  HOUSE. 

By  the  late  Arthur  Baker. 

The  following  description,  together  with  the 
plan  and  the  drawings  reproduced  in  the  litho- 
graph, were  communicated  to  us  by  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Baker  shortly  before  his  death, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  That  sad  event 
led  to  their  being  put  aside  at  the  time  ; but 
we  now  give  them,  with  his  description,  as  he 
left  it : — 

“ Ludford  is  alike  interesting  architecturally 
and  historically. 

It  appears  first  in  Domesday  Book  as  being 
held  by  Osborne  Fitz  Richard  of  Richard’s 
Castle.  In  11S5  Pair  de  Ludforde  is  mentioned 
as  witness  to  a deed  ; and  in  1243  Pagar  de 
Ludford,  who  held  under  Roger  de  Mortimer 
of  Wigmore  Castle,  is  witness  to  the  charter 
of  the  hospital  dedicated  to  Holy  Trinity  St 
Mary,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  Undergood  on  a site  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Teme  near  the  bridge,  which 
he  purchased  from  Walter  Fitz  Nicholas  ; and 
Leland  states  that  he  confirmed  to  the  hospital 
his  other  purchases  and  possessions  in  London 
Ludford,  and  elsewhere. 

From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  I can  find  no  record  of  its  owners,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  house  prior  to  this  date  is 
very  considerable  and  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  a very  large  house 

bla'cSade0™  W“k  °n  the  plan  with  a 

the°hatl|ejivehenth'CenlUry  WOrk  there 

the  hall  which  was  originally  of  one  story  with 

a pointed  roof.  There  is  evidence,  also  of 
some  reconstruction  of  the  south  wing,  which 
was  no  doubt  necessary  to  adapt  the  building 
to  the  new-fashioned  Tudor  plan.  This  waf 
probably  the  work  of  Edmund  Fox,  to  wh™m 
ajeaseof  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  gS£ 

At  the  dissolution,  (he  hospital  and  the  nro 
perty  belonging  to  k was  seized  and  granted  to 
John,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  i547,  from  whom 
was  purchased  by  William  Fot.  “ ‘ 

The  fact  of  Edmund  Fox  having  taken  a 
w-m  /-he  hospital  lands  id  ft  1 

window  in  the  hall  and  ^ °‘  th.e  bay- 

rftotsouthwtol)  IhaMh?  |[^™ddern  roof 
siderably  enlarge!’’  toward  tSTS^K 


sixteenth  century,  either  in  the  time  of  William 
Fox  or  Sir  Edward  Fox,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Shropshire  in  1608. 

Shortly  after  this  the  house  again  changed 
hands,  passing  by  purchase  into  the  family  of 
Chaitton,  of  Appley  Castle.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  bought  by  Sir  Job  Charlton  in  1609,  but 
if  this  date  is  correct,  his  father,  Job  Charlton, 
must  have  been  the  purchaser.  Sir  Job 
Charlton  was  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  then 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  created  a 
baronet  in  1686.  His  great-grand-daughter 
and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  Edmund 
Lechmere,  of  Harley  Castle,  from  whom  the 
present  owner,  Captain  Reginald  Parkinson,  is 
descended. 

Since  the  time  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  many 
alterations  and  additions  have  been  made,  but 
enough  happily  remains  to  tell  its  history  in  the 
illustrations  in  which  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  its  possible  condition  in  the  time  of 
Edmund  Fox,  1535,  and  also  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Job  Charlton. 

A tradition  exists  at  Ludford  that  the  house 
is  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Jonn,  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Leland  and 
Dugdalethat  the  hospital  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Teme.  The  tradition  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  the  hospital  owning  land  at 
Ludford,  and  of  Edmund  Fox  acquiring  a 
lease  of  the  hospital  shortly  before  its  dissolu- 
tion.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
—The  summer  examination  of  the  Scotch 
candidates  took  place  this  week  in  Glasgow, 
in  the  School  of  Art  Building,  167,  Renfrew- 
street,  by  favour  ot  Mr.  F.  H.  Newbery,  the 
Head  Master.  The  examinations  were  in 
charge  of  the  President  of  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Mr.  Horatio  K.  Bromhead, 
F.R. I. B.A.,  assisted  by  Messrs.  John  Hutcheson, 
F.R.I.B.A.  ; T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; A. 
M’Gibbon,  A.R.I.B.A. ; Jas.  Lindsay,  A.R.I.B.A.; 
Wm.  Fraser,  A.R.I.B.A.;  and  Jas.  Lochead, 
A.R.I.B.A.  The  examinations  were  concluded 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  187,  Pitt -street,  on  the 
12th  inst. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  School,  Sutton  Coldfield.- 
A special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  has  beei 
held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a Report  fron 
the  Technical  Education  Committee.  Thi 
Mayor  presided,  and  submitted  the  Report  o 
the  Committee,  which  stated  that  seven  sets  o 
competition  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
technical  school  were  received,  and  the'' 
recommended  that  the  prizes  of  25/.  and  15/ 
be  awarded  to  Messrs.  Crouch  & Butler,  New 
street,  and  Mr.  D.  Arkell,  Temple-row  West 
Birmingham,  respectively.  The  Committe< 
further  added  with  regret  that  the  estimatec 
cost  of  the  building,  according  to  these  designs 
was  in  excess  of  the  3 000/.  authorised  by  thi 
Council,  and  recommended  that  the  amount  t< 
be  expended  be  increased  to  a sum  not  exceed 
ing  4*250/.  The  Report,  after  some  length- 
consideration,  was  adopted,  subject  to  thi 
designs  being  according  to  the  published  con 
ditions  ; and  the  Technical  Education  Com 
mittee  were  authorised  to  select  a design  fo 
the  proposed  school  and  to  proceed  with  it 
erection  at  a cost  not  exceeding  4,250/.  It  wa 
iurther  decided  to  allow  the  plans  to  be  opei 
for  public  inspection. — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Westhoughton.- 
The  designs  of  Messrs.  Halsall,  Tonge,  an. 
Campbell,  120,  Lord-street,  Southport,  havi 
been  placed  lu-st  in  a competition  for  a nev 
Wesleyan  church  at  Westhoughton  (Bolton). 

Harrogate  Town  HALL.-The  assessor  ii 
the  above  competition  (Mr.  Macvicar  Andersor 
h2S  g/!fu  hls  award  as  folI°ws,  and  it  has  beei 
adopted  by  a committee,  subject  to  confirma 
tion  by  the  Council  :—ist  Premium,  150/.— Mi 
Henry  T.  Hare,  13,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury 
London.  2nd  Premium,  100/.— Messrs 

sW  S™’  S?ns.'  & Dunkerley.  53,  Victoria 
street,  Wesimmster.  3rd  Premium,  7e/._ 
Messrs  Heazell  & Son,  Parliament-streel 
Nottingham.  The  whole  of  the  drawings  wil 
rn3HnkV1teW  111  the  Promenade  Room,  Swan 
and  5 p m.,  from  thi 
18th  to  the  25th  inst.  (Sunday  excepted). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Pipes  and  Tubes  : Their  Construction  and 
Jointing.  By  Philip  R.  Bjorling.  (Whittaker  & 
Co.  3s.  6d.) 

Principles  of  Architectural  Perspective. 
By  W.  H.  Lawrence.  Second  edition,  revised. 
(Alfred  Mudge  & Son  : Boston,  U.S.A.) 

Line  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane.  (Geo.  Bell 
& Sons.  6s.) 

History  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  Rutland.— 
By  Pearl  Finch.  (John  Bale,  Sons,  & Danielsson. 
2/.  2S.) 

Le  Miroir  de  la  Vie  : Essais  sur  l’Evolution 
Esthetique.  By  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne.  (Hachette  : 
Paris.) 


Correspondence. 

THE  BRITISH  FIRE  PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE’S  NEW  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Sir, — The  terrible  fire  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  following  so  shortly  upon  the  Hackney 
fire,  where  seven  lives  were  lost,  and  upon  the 
Barbican  conflagration,  where  so  much  pro- 
perty was  destroyed,  has  led  many  City  firms 
to  communicate  with  the  British  Fire  Preven- 
tion Committee  either  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  co-operation  or  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing advice  ; and  we  hence  inform  you  that 
special  arrangements  have  now  been  made  by 
which  the  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments of  the  Metropolis  can  benefit  from  the 
results  of  the  Committee’s  investigations,  which 
have  so  far  only  mainly  served  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  members  of  the  technical  pro- 
fessions. 

A special  Industrial  section  (the  scheme  for 
which  has  already  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time)  has  now  been  started  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Committee,  and  is  open  to  all 
firms  of  ordinary  business  standing  as  well  as 
to  responsible  representatives  of  such  firms. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Committee — as  we  believe  is  generally  known 
— refer  primarily  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  fire  by  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measures.  The  Committee  uses  its  influence 
in  every  direction  towards  minimising  the  pos- 
sibilities and  dangers  of  fire,  to  bring  together 
those  scientifically  interested  in  the  subject  and 
to  arrange  periodical  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  practical  questions  bearing  on 
the  same.  The  Committee’s  scope  includes 
independent  testing  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
methods,  and  appliances,  no  less  than  sixty  of 
such  tests  having  been  undertaken  since  its 
incorporation.  Papers  on  the  subject  are  pub- 
lished periodically,  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  of 
the  Committee’s  Red  books  having  been 
issued. 

To  meet  the  particular  requirements  of 
business  men  with  regard  to  the  better  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  fire,  the 
special  Industrial  Section  now  formed  will 
mainly  deal  with  every-day  practical  require- 
ments of  the  community  rather  than  with  the 
research  side  of  the  question,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  Industrial  Section  may  be 
summarised  as  follows,  namely  : — 

1.  To  assist  the  movement  for  better  fire  protec- 
tion inaugurated  by  the  Committee,  having  special 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  practical  preventive 
measures. 

2.  To  bring  together  those  interested  in  the 
management  of  offices,  works,  factories,  mills, 
refineries,  warehouses,  &c.,  in  order  that  special 
facilities  for  obtaining  immediate  information  shall 
be  available  to  all  concerned  : — (n)  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Authorities,  (b)  as  to  approved 
methods  of  construction  and  equipment,  (c)  as  to 
tests  or  experiments  with  fire-resisting  materials  or 
fire  appliances,  (d)  as  to  the  experience  gained  at 
actual  fires,  and  (c)  as  to  the  organisation  of  fire 
watches,  private  fire  brigades.  Sc. 

3.  To  afford  facilities  for  combined  action  in 
respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Authorities. 

4.  To  arrange  periodical  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  practical  questions  bearing  on  the 
subject,  to  publish  and  distribute  such  papers  as  are 
of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  Section,  and 
to  form  such  collections  of  models,  appliances, 
records,  and  statistics  as  may  be  useful  for  refer- 
ence. 

5.  To  issue  periodical  warnings  and  notices  to 
members,  calling  attention  to  specific  risks  or  safe- 
guards. 

Each  firm  joining  the  Section  will  be  repre- 
sented by  one  person,  who  shall  either 
be  a principal,  a director,  manager,  secretary, 
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or  skilled  adviser  to  the  firm  in  question. 
Individual  principals,  directors,  &c.,  are,  how- 
ever, eligible  as  members  quite  apart  from  the 
membership  of  their  firm,  but  at  no  time  shall 
more  than  three  members  of  the  same  firm 
belong  to  the  Section,  and  for  all  resolutions 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  Section,  no  one 
firm  shall  have  more  than  one  vote. 

The  annual  subscription  for  every  firm  or 
individual  becoming  a member  has  been  fixed 
at  two  guineas  per  annum,  but  for  any  indivi- 
dual member  whose  firm  is  already  associated 
with  the  section  the  subscription  will  be  one 
guinea  per  annum.  The  Committee’s  auditors 
include  Mr.  James  (Messrs.  James  & Edwards), 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants, and  all  members  of  the  Committee 
give  their  services  voluntarily. 

The  section  will  elect  its  own  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman,  who  will  also  have  seats  on  the 
Council  of  the  General  Committee,  where  they 
will  represent  the  section  in  all  matters 
relating  to  its  particular  interests. 

We  think  that  the  scientific  side  of  the 
Committee's  work  has  been  successful  and  of 
value  to  the  members  of  the  professions  for 
whom  it  was  originally  mainly  intended,  and 
we  hence  trust  that  the  many  City  firms  inte- 
rested will  also  now  be  able  to  likewise  benefit 
from  practical  application  of  the  Committee’s 
labours. 

We  believe  that  if  the  business  men  were  to 
look  upon  questions  of  safety  from  fire  in  the 
same  way  as  they  realise  the  importance  of 
attending  to  questions  of  hygiene,  they  would 
soon — partially  by  self-help  and  partially  by 
using  their  influence  with  the  authorities — be 
able  to  rely  on  that  measure  of  security  both 
for  life  and  property  as  they  to-day  enjoy  and 
are  officially  safeguarded  against  in  respect  to 
bad  drainage  and  its  effects. 

Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman. 

Ellis  Marsland,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee , 
1 , Waterloo-placc,  Pall  Mall,  S.1F. 


CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON,  AND  HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY  BILLS,  1902. 

Sir, — The  Hampstead  Heath  Protection 
Society  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  their 
attitude  with  reference  to  the  above  Bills. 
They  opposed  these  Bills  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  so  far  as  the  Bills 
propose  to  sanction  tunnelling  under  any  part 
of  the  Heath,  but  the  Committee  declined  to 
admit  their  locus-standi,  and  refused  to  permit 
their  counsel  to  argue  the  question. 

The  only  course  now  left  open  to  the 
Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society  is  to 
take  action  with  a view  to  ensure  a discussion 
on  the  Bills  when  they  come  before  the  House 
of  Commons  for  second  reading. 

They  remain  convinced  that  notwithstanding 
any  clauses,  however  stringent,  which  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Bills,  the  construction  of  an 
underground  railway  under  the  Heath  must 
necessarily  lead  sooner  or  later  to  communica- 
tions with  the  surface,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation,  or  for  stations,  or  for  both,  which 
will  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  Heath. 

They  urge  further  that  Parliament  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  made  in  their  Report  of 
February  25,  1902,  require  the  promoters  of 
the  railway  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  material  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  heath 
will  be  caused  by  the  proposed  railway. 

Emily  Field, 

Henry  F.  Pooley, 

Hon.  Secs,  to  the  Hampstead 
Heath  Protection  Society. 

We  hope  that  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  any  influence  in  Parliament  or  otherwise 
will  do  their  best  to  support  the  Hampstead 
Heath  Protection  Society.  The  running  of  a 
railway  under  the  heath,  with  the  inevitable 
stations,  be  will  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  character  of  Hamp- 
stead Heath. — Ed. 


BROADLANDS,  Sunninghill.  — This  freehold 
estate,  comprising  90  acres,  with  a park,  a cricket 
ground,  a model  farm,  and  some  cottages,  near 
Ascot  and  Sunningdale,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at 
auction  in  the  course  of  July.  The  house  was 
erected  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  and  contains  twenty-six  bed  and 
dressing  rooms,  a winter  garden  42  ft.  long,  and  a 
spacious  ballroom  measuring  60  ft.  by  56  ft.,  and 
20  ft.  in  height. 
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PART  III.— PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  24. — Disposal  on  Land  ( continued ), 
and  Chemical  Treatment. 

1 OR  crude  sewage,  from  which  only  the 
heavy  and  coarse  matters  have  been 
1 extracted  in  detritus  and  screening 
tanks,  land  is  usually  laid  out  (for  intermittent 
filtration)  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  system.  The 
arrangement  is  very  different  from  that 
adopted  for  broad  irrigation  and  known  by 
the  same  name.  The  furrows  are  much 
deeper  and  wider,  as  shown  in  fig.  98.  They 
may  be  about  12  in.  or  15  in.  deep,  and  from 
12  in.  to  18  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with 
slopes  of  1 in  15.  The  tops  of  the  ridges 
may  be  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  wide.  The  sewage  is  run 
into  the  furrows  in  such  a quantity  that  the 
depth  does  not  in  any  place  exceed  (say)  6 in. 
Roots,  cabbages,  &c.,  are  planted  on  the 
ridges,  and  absorb  a considerable  portion  of 
the  sewage.  The  remainder  filters  down- 
wards to  the  underdrains,  which  may  be  from 
5 ft.  to  6 ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  apart.  If 
the  soil  is  porous  to  a great  depth,  the  under- 
drains are  sometimes  omitted.  Clay  soil  is 
useless  for  filtration.  The  sewage  either 
remains  in  the  furrows,  or  passes  directly 
through  cracks  and  holes  to  the  drains,  without 
purification. 

Intermittency  of  application  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  filtration  through  land.  The 
sewage  must  be  allowed  to  drain  away,  and 
the  pores  of  the  soil  be  thoroughly  aerated, 
before  another  dose  is  applied,  and  longer 
periods  of  rest  must  also  be  given.  At 
Stratford-on-Avon  the  sewage  of  9,000  persons 
is  treated  on  nine  acres  of  open  sandy  gravel, 
half  of  this  area  being  laid  out  into  ridges  and 
furrows.  This  portion  is  divided  into  eight 
beds,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  by  ridges 
into  four  quarters.  The  sewage  is  pumped 
from  a tank  for  ten  hours  each  day,  and  is 
applied  to  the  four  quarters  intermittently  for  a 
week.  This  bed  then  rests  for  six  weeks, 
while  other  beds  are  being  irrigated.  Every 
year  the  ridges  and  furrows  are  levelled,  and 
the  other  portion  of  the  area  prepared  for 
filtration. 

At  Fonthill,  East  Grinstead,  the  sewage  from 
a school  of  about  eighty  persons  was  treated 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  on 
an  area  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  one-third 
of  which  was  laid  out  for  filtration,  and  the 
remainder  for  broad  irrigation.  The  sewage  is 
collected  in  a tank,  and  discharged  by  raising 
a penstock  once  or  twice  a day.  A high-level 
overflow  is  provided,  communicating  with  the 
drain  leading  to  the  disposal  area,  so  that  even 
if  the  penstock  is  not  raised  the  sewage  passes 
on  to  the  land.  Vegetables  are  grown  on  the 
ridges  of  the  filtration  area,  and  roots  for  the 
consumption  of  stock  on  the  irrigation  area. 

The  same  engineer  carried  out  a similar 
scheme  for  the  Berkshire  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Moulsford.  In  this  case  the  sewage  from 
600  to  800  persons  has  been  successfully  treated 
on  i£  acres  of  deep  'porous  soil,  laid  out  into 
eight  filtration  areas.  The  subsoil  here  is  of 
porous  sand  and  gravel,  and  underdrains  were 
therefore  not  considered  necessary.  The 
sewage  simply  filters  downwards  into  the  sub- 
soil-water, and  cannot  conveniently  be  collected 
after  filtration  for  purposes  of  analysis. 

The  sewage  may  be  discharged  automati- 
cally from  a tank  by  means  of  a syphon.  It 
must  be  diverted  to  different  areas  by  means  of 
small  stops,  which  may  be  fitted  into  grooves 
in  the  walls  of  brick  chambers  after  the  manner 
shown  at  B in  fig.  92.  The  furrows  in  each 
area  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive 
the  whole  of  the  discharge  without  flooding 
the  vegetation,  and  each  system  of  furrows 
must  be  complete  in  itself,  without  overflow  or 
communication  with  any  other  area. 

For  sewage  which  has  been  partly  purified 
by  precipitation,  or  by  bacterial  treatment  in 
tanks  followed  by  artificial  filtration,  the  land 
may  be  laid  out  into  level  filtration  areas,  each 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  ridge  or  embank- 
ment. The  sewage  is  run  on  to  each  bed  in 
turn.  Similar  beds  are  often  used  for  the 
rough  filtration  of  storm  water,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  a common  practice  to  plant  osiers 
over  such  storm-water  areas. 

Even  where  broad  irrigation  is  adopted,  it  is 
a good  plan  to  provide  a number  of  filtration 
areas  to  be  used  when  the  state  of  the  crops  on 


the  irrigation  land  is  such  that  sewage  cannot 
be  advantageously  applied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration  through  land  can,  in  many 
cases,  be  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
adopted  for  the  purification  of  sewage,  but  we 
have  already  seen  that  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances very  little  purification  indeed  is 
effected.  In  comparing  it  with  broad  irriga- 
tion, we  may  quote  Dr.  Rideal,  who  thus  sum- 
marises the  main  faults  of  irrigation  with  raw 
sewage  : — 

“ (a)  Choking  and  felting  of  the  surface  with 
organic  slime. 

(b)  A surplus  of  unprepared  organic  matter, 
and  of  ammonia,  over  the  wants  of  the  plants. 

(c)  In  consequence  of  the  above,  a deficiency 
of  oxygen  and  of  healthy  action  in  the  body  of 
the  soil. 

(d)  Great  inconstancy  owing  to  season, 
temperature,  and  cultivation." 

He  adds  that  the  faults  (b)  and  (c)  are 
avoided  “ to  a certain  extent”  in  intermittent 
filtration  through  land  with  copious  under- 
drainage. 

The  drains,  if  properly  arranged,  not  only 
carry  off  the  filtrate,  but  also  serve  as  aerators, 
supplying  the  soil  more  thoroughly  with 
oxygen,  and  thus  “allowing  nitrification  to 
proceed  more  actively.” 

Chemical  Treatment. 

A thousand  and  one  patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  the  chemical  treatment  of  sewage,  but 
very  few  have  proved  to  be  of  much  practical 
value.  For  town  sewage,  containing  trade 
refuse  of  a strong  character,  chemical  treat- 
ment is  undoubtedly  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate a large  portion  of  the  solids,  and  also 
in  many  cases  to  neutralise  the  acids  in  the 
sewage.  The  precipitant  most  commonly  used 
is  lime.  This  is  slaked  and  ground  in  sewage 
or  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream  or  milk. 
It  should  be  added  to  the  sewage  in  the  channel 
leading  to  the  tanks,  the  proportion  varying 
from  about  5 to  15  grains  of  lime  per  gallon  of 
sewage.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  also  often  used, 
a well-known  variety  (containing  a small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron)  being  known 
as  alumino-ferric.  These  chemicals,  however, 
do  no  more  than  clarify  the  sewage.  The 
effluents  from  the  precipitation  tanks,  although 
less  foul  than  the  original  sewage,  are  still 
liable  to  decompose,  and  further  purification  is 
therefore  necessary.  This  may  be  effected  on 
land  in  one  of  the  ways  already  described,  or 
by  some  method  of  artificial  filtration 
Chemical  treatment  of  this  kind  is  expensive, 
and  results  in  the  deposition  of  a large  volume 
of  sludge,  which  is  often  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
It  is  now  known  that  domestic  sewage,  and 
even  town  sewage  containing  a moderate  pro- 
portion of  trade  refuse,  can  be  purified  by 
bacterial  agency,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
chemical  precipitation  will  in  the  future  be 
often  adopted  for  private  sewage-disposal 
works,  where  only  domestic  sewage  has  to  be 
treated. 

A more  interesting  form  of  chemical  treat- 
ment is  that  based  on  the  researches  of  Dr. 
W.  E.  Adeney,  of  the  Royal  University, 
Dublin,  and  practically  applied  by  the  Oxygen 
Sewage  Purification  Co.,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry  and  others.  This 
system  is  devised  to  assist  the  bacterial  changes 
in  sewage  by  the  addition  of  chemicals,  and  is 
not  therefore  a mere  precipitation  process. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  condensed  irom 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Adeney  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  The  two 
conditions  of  primary  importance  in  the.  puri- 
fication of  sewage  are  (1)  A very  large  and 
continuous  growth  of  bacteria,  and  (2)  a con- 
stant and  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  for  their 
use.  The  oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  tiie  air, 
as  in  natural  and  artificial  filtration,  where  the 
pores  of  the  filter  contain  a store  of  air  in  close 
proximity  to  the  surfaces  on  which  the  bacteria 
may  grow.  Dr.  Adeney  suggests  that  oxygen 
may  be  supplied  to  the  sewage  by  means  of 
chemicals  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by 
the  air ; thus,  the  insoluble  higher  oxides  of 
manganese  may  be  employed  for  furnishing 
the  necessary  oxygen  for  the  aerobic  fermenta- 
tion of  the  suspended  organic  matters,  and 
small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used 
for  supplying  oxygen  to  effect  a similar  purifi- 
cation of  the  dissolved  organic  matters.  When 
compounds  of  manganese  are  employed  for 
clarifying  the  sewage,  sludges  are  obtained 
which,  when  drained  and  kept  in  heaps, 
undergo  slow  aerobic  bacterial  fermentation, 
resulting  (in  the  presence  of  a sufficient  quan- 
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my  01  peroxiae  01  manganese)  in  me  complete 
fermentation  of  the  solid  organic  matters  in 
the  sludge.  The  process,  therefore,  is  a some- 
what complex  one,  supplying  oxygen  in  twc 
forms,  the  one  for  the  purification  of  the  sludge 
and  the  other  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage 
from  which  the  sludge  has  been  deposited. 

The  installation  of  this  system  at  the 
Chapelizod  Police  Barracks,  co.  Dublin,  is 
shown  in  fig.  99.  The  works  are  designed  tc 
purify  a quantity  of  sewage  not  exceeding 
1,200  gallons  a day.  Four  circular  tanks,  4 ft. 
in  diameter,  of  the  Dortmund  type,  are  buill 
around  an  octagonal  sludge-well.  The  sewage 
flows  through  the  straining-chamber  A and 
over  the  wheel  B,  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  the  chemical  reagent  (known  as  “ oxanite  ”). 
and  can  be  diverted  by  the  sluice  marked  St 
into  tank  No.  1,  from  which  it  passes  through 
a low-level  communicating-pipe  (C,)  into  tank 
No.  2,  and  rising  to  the  surface,  overflows  into 
the  sluice-box  (S„)  at  the  same  level  as  ii 
entered  No.  1.  The  other  tanks  are  similar!} 
arranged  ; any  one  tank  can  be  cut  out  of  the 
circuit  by  means  of  the  valves  and  sluice: 
when  it  requires  cleaning.  The  communi 
eating -pipes  are  furnished  with  circulai 
inspection-eyes  covered  with  gratings.  Eacl 
tank  has  a conical  bottom,  communicating 
with  a 6-in.  iron  pipe  (Vlf  V„,  &c.)  leadint 
to  the  sludge-well,  this  pipe  being  fittec 
with  a sluice-valve.  To  receive  the  sludg< 
a bucket  is  lowered  by  a differential  pulley 
travelling  on  a circular  overhead  rail  (showr 
by  dotted  lines  on  the  plan)  so  that  the  bucke 
can  be  hung  under  any  one  of  the  four  sluices 
On  the  valve  being  opened  the  thickest  sludgt 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  passes  out  anc 
when  the  bucket  is  full  the  sluice  is  shu 
and  the  bucket  raised  to  the  surface 
A.11  the  work  is  performed  from  the  floor  level 
and  it  is  found  that  only  one  bucketful  has  tc 
,rem°vfli  each  day.  The  sludge  is  air-died 
and  used  in  the  garden  of  the  barracks.  If ; 
tank  has  to  be  emptied  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
circuit,  and  the  contents  are  run  into  the 
sludge-well  and  pumped  therefrom  by  mean' 
of  a chain-pump,  P.  A ladder,  L,  afford' 
access  to  the  bottom  of  the  sludge-well  The 
who!e  of  the  apparatus  is  contained  in  r 

Sf“Ue.r  me“unng  »■  by  16  ft,  inside,  the 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  being  onlv  7 ft 
Ample  light  is  provided  by  ° «1[  7fi“ 
windows  and  live  top  lights.  The  tanks  are 
rendered  ins, de  with  Medina  cement. 

The  effluent  from  the  tanks  at  Chanelizor 

£ si  r ““5  in 


effluent,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to  two 
grains  per  gallon,  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce 
“ a most  satisfactory  effluent  from  any  ordinary 
town-sewage — an  effluent  in  which,  when  kept 
in  corked  bottles,  aerobic  fermentation  is 
rapidly  completed,  and  in  which  no  putre- 
factive fermentation  takes  place.”  The  nitrate 
of  soda  must  be  added  to  the  sewage  after  this 
has  been  clarified,  and  as  it  passes  from  the 
precipitation  tanks  to  the  biological  tanks. 
These  tanks,  he  adds,  should  be  worked  con- 
tinuously to  ensure  the  constant  presence  of  a 
large  and  active  bacterial  growth,  and  open 
networks  of  porous  material  should  be  built  in 
them  to  provide  ample  surfaces  upon  which 
the  bacteria  may  grow  and  accumulate. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Bar-gate,  Southampton. — Mr.  R.  Mac- 
donald Lucas,  of  Southampton,  has  been  appointed 
consulting  architect  in  respect  of  the  works  for 
widening  the  roadway  at  the  junction  of  High- 
street  and  Above-bar,  Southampton.  In  our  num- 
ber of  October  12  last,  we  published  a description 
of  the  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Lucas  for  increasing 
the  traffic  facilities  of  the  street  whilst  preserving 
the  building  which  now  serves  for  the  town  hall, 
as  the  chief  gateway  of  the  town,  together  with 
numerous  illustrations,  and  a plan  showing  the  two 
elevations  of  the  Bar-gate  with  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  alterations. 


swimming  and  private  baths,  forming  the 
tension  to  the  public  baths  in  Woodcock-strt 
were  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The  new  swimmi 
bath  is  Si  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  leading  fr. 
it  are  forty-eight  private  dressing-rooms,  the  opi 
mgs  to  which  are  formed  of  terra-cotta  cours 
mouldings,  and  arches.  The  roof  is  supported 
ornamenta1  cast-iron  ribs,  and  the  bathroom 
lighted  by  the  introduction  of  a Muranese  gl 
roof,  in  addition  to  a large  window  in  each  gat 
end  of  the  building.  The  private  bath  departme 
consist  of  eighteen  separate  bathrooms,  divided  ii 
three  sections,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  mos 
terrazzo  paving,  with  ornamental  borders  throui 
out,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  promenade  rou 
the  swimming  bath,  where  a special  border 
nbbed  adamantine  tiles,  2 ft.  wide,  has  been  laid  n 
to  the  kerbstone,  in  order  that  bathers  may  ge 
good  foothold.  A special  needle  and  shower  b; 
nas  also  been  provided,  with  the  usual  lavatc 
accommodation.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bui 
mgs  as  sanctioned  by  the  City  Council  was  11,00 
which  included  Soo /.,  the  cost  of  sinking  a new  bo 
hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  existing  well  for  1 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply  of  wa 
to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  extensions.  1 
cost  of  engineering  work,  included  in  the  sum  rm 
amounted  to  950 /.  The  buildings  have  bt 
HShd(byMA8S'S'-,olln  Bowen  & Sons,  of  Bah 
fJSHV  i11]  v-esigns  PrePared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Llo 
architect,  of  Birmingham. 


Additions  to  Infirmary,  Huddersfield. — A 
new  wing  of  the  Huddersfield  infirmary  was  opened 
on  the  1 1 th  inst.  The  cost,  including  a nurses'  home, 
mortuary,  isolation  wards,  Sc.,  is  estimated  at 
22,32s/.  Mr.  B.  Stocks,  of  Huddersfield,  was  the 
architect. 

Foresters’  Halls,  Dundee,  N.B.— The  suite 
of  halls  which  the  Foresters’  Friendly  Society  has 
erected  in  Dundee  was  formally  opened  on  the  iSth 
inst.  The  buildings  are  situated  in  Nicoll-street 
and  Rattray-street.  They  occupy  a site  behind  a 
large  block  of  business  premises  fronting  Ward- 
road,  and  for  the  purpose  of  public  meetings  they 
are  suitably  placed.  The  main  features  of  the 
buildings  are  a large  hall  capable  of  accommodating 
1,100  persons,  two  smaller  halls  with  a capacity  of 
300  each,  a large  room  for  Society  purposes, 
and  a number  of  smaller  rooms,  which  can  be  used 
as  committee  and  cloak  rooms.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  Nicoll-street,  and  a large  open  doorway 
leads  into  a vestible,  from  each  side  of  which 
staircases  communicate  with  the  large  hall  on 
the  first  floor.  The  stairs  are  continued  up 
to  the  balcony,  which  runs  round  the  hall  on 
three  sides.  At  the  front  the  balcony  spreads  out 
into  a wide  gallery,  at  the  back  of  which  are  win- 
dows and  alcoves  on  each  side.  The  platform  has 
been  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  extended  or  con- 
tracted as  required.  The  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine, 
while  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  decorated  in  a 
warm  brown  colour.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
balcony  runs  an  iron  railing  with  an  aluminium  top, 
and  the  railing  is  set  out  in  gilt  and  spaced  at 
intervals  with  polished  copper  shields.  There  are 
several  ante-rooms  for  all  parts  of  the  hall.  The 
smaller  halls  enter  from  Rattray-street.  They  are 
adaptable  for  meetings,  the  forms  being  collapsible, 
and  thus  easily  removed  when  floor  space  is 
required.  The  front  seats  of  the  large  hall  are  also 
reached  from  Rattray-street.  What  is  known  as 
the  society-room  is  a spacious  apartment  intended 
for  the  meeting  of  trade  and  friendly  societies,  and 
has  ante-room  accommodation.  There  is  also  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  reading  and  recreation,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  rooms  a common  meeting 
ground  for  the  members  of  all  friendly  societies  in 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  public  accommodation, 
the  halls  include  rooms  for  administrative  purposes, 
such  as  kitchen  and  storerooms.  The  halls  are 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  total  cost  is  upwards  of  8,000/.  Messrs. 
Johnston  & Baxter,  of  Dundee,  are  the  architects. 

Business  Premises,  Belfast.— The  business 
premises  of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Ross  & Sons,  Ltd.,  have 
recently  been  considerably  extended.  The  additions 
consist  of  an  extensive  store  and  a block  of  offices, 
which  make  the  total  ground  space  occupied  by  the 
premises  about  14,000  square  feet.  Their  premises 
have  now  a frontage  to  Montgomery-street  of 
166  ft.,  and  to  William-street  South  of  about  Soft. 
The  buildings  are  on  piled  and  massive  concrete 
foundations,  and  the  construction  of  the  factory  is 
of  brickwork,  with  steel  girders,  columns,  Sc.  The 
office  block,  which  faces  William-street  South,  is  a 
modified  treatment  of  English  Renaissance.  The 
facade  consists  of  Laganvale  brick,  with  dressings 
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of  Dumfries  red  stone  from  the  Annan  quarries.  It 
is  flanked  on  either  side  by  low  square  towers 
covered  with  ornamental  lead  roofs.  The  central 
feature  of  the  front  is  a gable  terminating  with  a 
circular  pediment.  The  building  has  a granite 
plinth  from  Castlewellan  quarries,  and  the  front 
from  ground  to  first  floor  level,  is  rather  more 
classical  in  style,  having  pilasters  and  massive 
entablature  in  stone,  with  the  name  of  the  firm 
carved  on  the  frieze.  The  new  offices,  which  com- 
municate with  the  factory  building  on  each  floor, 
have  the  hall,  passages,  &c.,  on  the  ground  floor 
paved  with  marble  terrazzo  mosaic,  and  they  have 
throughout  a pitch  pine  wainscotting.  The  office 
accommodation  consists  of  a large  general  office  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  lavatories,  cloakroom,  &c., 
strongroom,  and  spacious  halls  and  passages.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  Directors’  boardroom, 
counting-house,  and  private  offices,  while  the 
second  floor  will  be  utilised  for  stationery  and 
showcard  departments.  The  ground  floor  is  set 
apart  for  the  despatch  of  goods.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  M'Laughlin  & Harvey,  Ltd.  ; the  plumbing 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  A,  Willis  ; the 
strongroom  door,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Ltd. ; 
the  grates  and  chimney-pieces  by  Messrs.  Richard 
Patterson  & Co.  ; and  the  mosaic  flooring  by  Ebner 
& Co.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Graeme- Watt 
& Tulloch,  of  Victoria-street,  Belfast. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Coppull,  Lancs.— On  the 
nth  inst.  the  foundation  stones  of  this  building 
were  laid.  The  buildings  will  consist  of  a church, 
vestry,  schoolroom,  infants’  room,  three  classrooms, 
kitchen,  &c.  The  front  elevation  of  the  church  is 
set  back  36  ft.  from  the  road,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
central  front  entrance  porch.  The  rostrum  and 
communion  are  at  the  other  end,  and  immediately 
behind  the  rostrum  will  be  the  orchestra,  connected 
with  the  church  by  a moulded  arched  opening. 
The  schoolroom  and  classrooms  are  to  be  at  the 
rear,  and  will  have  direct  communication  with  the 
church.  The  classrooms  abut  on  the  schoolroom, 
and  two  will  be  provided  with  movable  partitions 
to  allow  of  their  conversion  into  one  room  for 
assembly  purposes.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  enable  the  construction  of  an  end 
gallery  at  the  front  of  the  church  as  occasion 
requires.  The  rostrum  and  orchestra  fronts 
are  to  be  treated  so  as  to  give  a light  and  effective 
appearance,  being  formed  of  panelled  and  moulded 
pitch  pine  framing.  The  roofs  internally  are  to  be 
partially  “ open,”  with  visible  timbers  stained  and 
varnished.  Inside,  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  will 
be  plastered.  All  internal  joinery  is  to  be  of  pitch 
pine  and  varnished,  and  the  pews  will  be  of  the 
open  style.  The  buildings  will  be  faced  externally 
with  patent  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  Yorkshire 
stone  dressings,  and  the  windows  to  the  church  and 
orchestra  will  be  glazed  with  lead  lights.  Low  hot- 
water  pressure  is  to  be  used  for  the  heating.  The 
church  will  provide  accommodation  for  about  290 
adults,  or  a mixed  congregation  of  about  350  per- 
sons, and  the  school  and  classrooms  will  seat  about 
330  scholars.  Mr.  W.  Hampson,  of  Chorley,  is  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dinsley,  of  the  same 
place,  the  architect. 

County  Council  Offices,  Newport,  Mon.— 
On  the  nth  inst.  the  Monmouthshire  County 
Council  formally  opened  their  new  offices,  which 
have  heen  erected  at  a cost  of  10,000/.  on  a site 
adjacent  to  tbe  present  offices  and  the  county  police 
premises  at  Pentonville,  Newport.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Renaissance,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  facade,  which  is  Soft,  in  length,  is  Pennant 
stone,  with  Grinshill  dressings.  The  seal  of  the 
Council  in  carved  stone  occupies  the  central  pedi- 
ment ; the  date  finds  a place  in  the  lower  portion, 
and  the  memorial  stone,  laid  last  year,  is  beneath 
the  window  of  the  chairman’s  private  room.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  main  entrance  and 
corridor.  The  latter  is  laid  with  mosaic  floor,  and 
gives  access  to  the  Council  Chamber,  which  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  36  ft.  by  36  ft.  and  26  ft.  in 
height.  All  the  members’  seats  face  the  chair. 
The  furnishing  and  fittings  of  the  chamber  are  in 
oak  and  red  leather,  and  the  floor  covering  is  also 
in  dark  red.  There  is  an  electric  fan  in  the  turret 
to  ventilate  the  chamber,  which  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. There  is  also  a members’  room,  chairman’s 
private  room,  two  committee-rooms,  and  rooms  for 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  the  iChief  Clerk  and 
other  officials,  and  two  strong  rooms  below.  All 
the  doors  and  joiners’  work  throughout  the  entire 
building  are  of  oak,  dull  polished.  Messrs.  Waring, 
of  London,  furnished  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
Messrs.  Reynolds,  of  Newport,  the  offices  and  com- 
mittee-rooms. Mr.  D.  W.  Richards,  Newport,  was 
the  builder,  and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Tanner,  County  Surveyor. 

Home  for  Epileptics,  Maghull,  Liverpool. 
— The  Harrison  Home  for  Epileptics  at  Maghull, 
Liverpool,  was  formally  opened  on  the  14th  inst. 
It  is  situated  at  the  corner  where  Sefton-lane  leaves 
the  high  road  from  Liverpool  to  Ormskirk,  and  has 
its  lower  story  built  of  light  red  bricks  with  terra- 
cotta heads  and  sills,  while  the  walls  above  this  are 
covered  with  rough  cast,  and  under  the  eaves  of  the 
red-tiled  roof  is  a large  cornice  of  wood  enriched 
with  medallions.  The  stone  entrance-porch  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  two  Tuscan  columns, 
carrying  an  entablature  and  curved  pediment, 
and  in  the  gable  above  is  a tablet  recording  the 
name  of  the  donor  and  date  of  erection.  On  the 


ground  floor  there  are  a dining-room  and  a billiard- 
room,  each  26  ft.  in  length,  also  a drawing-room 
and  secretary’s  office,  all  facing  the  garden  and 
park,  and  provided  with  direct  access  to  them, 
while  on  the  other  fronts  are  lavatories,  kitchens, 
and  a writing  and  reading-room.  The  sanitary 
blocks  at  the  end  of  each  wing  run  up  through  the 
three  floors,  and  are  completely  cut  off  by  cross 
ventilated  lobbies  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  two  staircases  are  of  American  white  wood, 
stained  green  and  French  polished.  The  drainage 
is  on  the  bacterial  system,  with  alternating  aerating 
beds.  The  building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Willink  & Thicknesse,  architects,  of  Liverpool ; and 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Brown  & Backhouse,  of 
Liverpool. 

School  Buildings,  Aberdeen.— The  Plans  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen  Town  Council  at  its  meeting  on 
the  12th  inst.  sanctioned  the  plans  of  the  new 
Central  Higher  Grade  Public  School  and  Pupil 
Teachers'  Institute  to  be  erected  by  the  Aberdeen 
School  Board  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  25,000/.  The 
site  is  at  the  corner  of  Schoolhill  and  Belmont- 
street.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  O.  Allan,  architect  to  the  School  Board.  The 
design  is  Renaissance  in  character,  modelled  on 
lines  to  harmonise  with  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Art  Gallery,  Gray’s  School  of 
Art,  and  the  entrance  gateway  to  Robert  Gordon’s 
College,  all  of  which  are  immediately  opposite  the 
Schoolhill  front.  The  existing  central  school,  which 
fronts  Little  Belmont-street,  and  has  489  places, 
will,  on  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  form  the 
elementary  part  of  the  school,  with  which  it  will  be 
connected  by  a corridor.  In  the  new  building  there 
will  be  ordinary  classroom  accommodation  for  600 
pupils. 

Mission  Hall,  Eastbrook,  Bradford.— The 
foundation-stones  of  a mission-hall,  which  is  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
Eastbrook  Chapel,  Bradford,  were  laid  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  building  will  be  arranged  on  a plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Central  Hall  in  Manchester- 
road,  Bradford.  On  the  ground  floor  facing  Leeds- 
road  and  Chapel-street  there  will  be  a row  of  shops 
with  offices  above,  and  the  mission-hall  will  be 
situated  between  these  and  the  school  premises  in 
the  rear.  The  hall  will  be  octagonal  in  shape,  and 
will  be  arranged  on  the  amphitheatre  principle,  every 
seat  being  in  full  view  of  the  platform.  A spacious 
gallery  will  extend  round  the  building  except  on 
the  side  occupied  by  the  platform.  Behind  the 
platform  will  be  seats  for  the  choir  and  orchestra, 
and  still  further  in  the  rear  a recess,  in  which 
will  be  placed  the  organ  removed  from  the  old 
chapel.  The  main  entrance  will  be  in  Leeds-road, 
whence  a corridor  20  ft.  wide  will  lead  to  a large 
vestibule  with  doors,  giving  acces  to  the  floor  of  the 
hall  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery.  Seating 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about  2,000 
people,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  hall  the 
premises  will  contain  a minister’s  vestry,  sisters' 
room,  men’s  rooms,  and  young  women’s  room, 
together  with  several  class-rooms,  and  a room  for 
the  choir  and  band.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Morley  & Son,  of  Bradford. 

Club  Premises,  Ripponden,  Yorks. — The  me- 
morial stones  of  the  new  Liberal  Club  building 
which  is  being  erected  in  Ripponden  were  laid  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  building  will  occupy  a central 
position  opposite  the  junction  of  Oldham-road  and 
Rochdale-road.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Williams, 
of  Halifax. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Suspension  Bridge,  Stanhope,  Durham.— 
This  bridge,  which  has  been  erected  over  the  River 
Wear,  near  Unthank  Hall,  has  a span  of  S6ft. 
Each  of  the  standards  are  fixed  in  concrete,  and 
strengthened  and  armoured  by  galvanised  steel 
angle  bars  made  by  Messrs.  Bartram  & Sons,  South 
Dock,  Sunderland.  Standards,  platform,  handrail, 
and  palisade  are  of  Haskinised  pitch-pine.  The 
steel  wire  galvanised  cables  and  under  girders  and 
lattice,  together  with  the  galvanised  iron  clamps 
and  suspension  rods,  were  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Glaholm  & Robson,  of  Hendon  Patent  Ropeworks, 
Sunderland,  while  Mr.  William  Davison,  of  South- 
wick,  was  the  builder.  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  of  Sunder- 
land, was  the  engineer. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Chippenham.— At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Chippenham  Town  Council  on  the 
13th  inst  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Adams,  laid  his 
plans  before  the  Council,  and  said  he  proposed  to 
convey  the  sewage  to  an  outfall  near  the  Rifle 
Butts,  in  Little  England,  where  it  would  be  treated 
by  the  bacteriological  process.  There  would  be 
two  systems  of  sewers  on  each  side  of  the  Avon,  a 
high-level  sewer  and  a low-level  sewer.  The 
former  would  gravitate  four-fifths  of  the  sewage  to 
the  outfall,  whilst  the  other  one-fifth  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  low-level  sewer.  After  being  treated,  the 
sewage  would  be  conveyed  through  Mortimer’s 
Wood,  and  the  effluent  would  run  on  to  a suitable 
piece  of  land  beyond  the  borough  boundary.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  sewers  should  be  capable  of 
receiving  six  times  the  normal  flow  of  sewage.  The 
works  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  a maximum 
flow  of  412,500  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  sewers  throughout  would  be  self-cleansing.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  works  at  12,000 /.  The 


upkeep  would  not  be  more  than  100/.  a year.  It 
was  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  as  presented,  and  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  powers 
to  borrow  the  necessary  money. — Bristol  Mercury. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Memorial  Windows,  Wesley’s  Chapel,  City- 
road. — For  the  Bishop  Simpson  memorial  window 
a design  representing  St.  Paul  preaching  in  Athens 
has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of 
Munich,  London,  and  New  York.  The  window, 
being  the  fifth  of  a series  executed  by  that  firm,  is 
subscribed  for  by  American  Methodists,  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  window  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Simpson. 

The  Forbes  Memorial,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
— The  memorial  which  has  recently  been  set  up  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  was  subscribed  for  by  friends 
of  the  late  Archibald  Forbes,  during  thirty  years 
war  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who  died  at 
his  residence  in  Clarence-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  in 
1900.  The  tablet,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Edwards, 
is  executed  in  Brazilian  onyx,  set  in  a rectangular 
bronze  border,  4 ft.  by  3 ft.,  of  laurel  tied  with 
silver  ribbons.  A central  wreath  of  olive  and  laurel 
surrounds  a portrait  bust,  executed  in  bronze  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr,  surmounted  by  the  badge  of  the 
Iron  Cross  of  Germany — a unique  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  Archibald  Forbes  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  tablet  was  made  by  the  Art 
Memorial  Co.,  of  West  Norwood. 

Memorial  Window,  Clifton,  Bristol— a 
large  stained-glass  window  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
parishioners  and  congregation  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Clifton,  in  memory  of  the  late  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Brenan.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Memorial 
Committee  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  design 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & Son,  of  12, 
College  Green,  Bristol.  The  window,  which  con- 
sists of  three  lights  and  tracery,  will  represent 
various  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  The  sub- 
ject which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  design  is 
St.  Paul  declaring  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  “ The 
Unknown  God,"  to  whom  they  erected  an  altar. 
Beneath  the  group  are  three  smaller  subjects  illus- 
trating “ St.  Paul  before  Bernice  and  Agrippa,” 
“ St.  Paul  Shipwrecked,”  and  “ St.  Paul  Bitten  by 
the  Viper.” 


FOREIGN. 

India.  — The  North-Western  Railway  Co.  of 
India  has  appointed  a tunnel  inspector,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  examine  all  the  tunnels  on  the  frontier 

section  once  per  month. A new  station  at  Iviul, 

on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  is  shortly  to  be  opened. 
About  fifty  miles  of  the  North-Western  Rail- 
way near  Karachi  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
floods.  The  water  rose  above  several  of  the 

bridges,  and  was  6 ft.  above  rail  level. The 

Indian  Government  has  sanctioned  the  following 
reductions  in  the  accommodation  at  present 
authorised  for  European  troops  in  single  men’s 
barracks  at  stations  in  the  plains,  viz. : — r.  Walls  : 
height  to  be  reduced  from  20  ft.  to  16  ft.  2.  Day 
rooms : superficial  area  per  man  to  be  reduced 
from  30  ft.  to  20  ft.  3.  Verandahs : width  to  be 

reduced  from  12  ft.  to  10  ft. Simla  is  beginning 

to  suffer  from  a water  famine,  the  rainfall  having 

been  very  little  during  the  past  few  months. The 

new  barracks  at  Kirkee  are  estimated  to  cost 

119,000  rupees. The  Barun-Daltonganj  branch 

of  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  now  been  opened. 
The  palace  buildings  at  Delhi  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Punjab  Public  Works  Department  for 

maintenance. The  Badagara-Tellicherry  section 

of  the  Calicut-Azikhal  extension  of  the  Madras 

Railway  has  been  opened  for  traffic. The 

Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  the  proposal 
for  the  municipal  pipe  water-supply  to  the  canton- 
ment of  Naini  Tal. 

Australia. — The  competition  for  premiums 
offered  for  the  best  design  for  a town  hall  at  Hay, 
New  South  Wales,  has  been  adjudicated  upon,  and 
the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Little, 
of  Melbourne,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Victorian 

Institute  of  Architects. A cable  station  is  to  be 

erected  at  Southport,  Queensland,  in  connexion  with 
the  landing  of  the  Pacific  cable.  The  estimated 

cost  is  4,500/. A large  convent  for  the  Sisters  of 

Charity  is  to  be  erected  in  Grey-street,  East  Mel- 
bourne, at  a cost  of  10,682/. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coronation  Week. — In  consequence  of  the 
holidays  next  week  we  go  to  press  on  Tuesday.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  must  reach  him  by 
first  post  on  Tuesday  morning,  except  lists  of  tenders, 
which  will  be  received  up  to  10  a.m.  of  the  same 
day. 

House,  West  Green,  Winchfield. — In  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Newton’s  absence  from  home  we 
received  too  late  for  publication  last  week  the 
following  short  description  of  the  house  at  West 
Green,  Winchfield,  illustrated  In  our  last  issue  : — 
“The  house  is  built  entirely  of  hand-made 
red  bricks,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  old 
hand-made  tiles.  Sun  shutters  are  fixed  to  the 
sitting-room  windows  ; these  windows  are  sashes, 
so  that  they  may  be  opened  behind  the  shutters. 
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The  contractors  for  the  work  generally  were 
Messrs.  Mussellwhite  & Son,  of  Basingstoke.  The 
glazing  and  casements  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Wenham  & Waters,  of  Croydon.”  We  should  add 
that  only  one  of  the  drawings  is  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  not  both  of  them,  as  stated  in  our  last. 

Asbestos  Slabs  for  Building  Purposes.— 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wallach  Bros.,  of 
Gracechurch-street,  London,  some  samples  of  a new 
asbestos  composition  intended  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  partitions,  roofs,  and  fireproof  shutters 
in  buildings.  The  slabs  are  intermediate  in  hardness 
and  brittleness  between  millboard  and  ordinary 
tiles.  Thej-  can,  of  course,  be  manufactured  of  any 
size  or  thickness.  We  have  heated  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  us  to  a red  heat  for  some  time,  and. 
beyond  becoming  somewhat  more  brittle,  they 
appear  little  the  worse  for  the  treatment.  Upon 
immersion  in  water  the  material  effervesces  a little, 
but  is  apparently  uninjured,  and  no  disintegration 
is  observable,  even  after  prolonged  immersion.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  material  is  waterproof  as  well  as 
fireproof.  So  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
a superficial  examination,  the  slabs  appear  decidedly 
superior  to  most  of  the  compositions  of  a similar 
character  already  on  the  market.  If  its  price  be  not 
prohibitive,  architects  and  builders  should  give  the 
new  material  a trial,  since  it  may  be  serviceable  for 
special  circumstances,  even  if  it  be  not  fitted  to 
replace  generally  the  materials  at  present  commonly 
used  for  partitions,  roofs,  and  walls. 

The  Housing  Question,  Gateshead.— In  his 
report  for  last  year,  which  has  recently  been  issued, 
Dr.  R.  Green,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Gates- 
head, says It  is  often  discussed  whether  slums 
make  slum-dwellers,  or  the  opposite  holds  good,  but 
in  several  parts  of  the  town  quite  new  property  is 
rapidly  becoming  worse  than  much  of  the  old.  ' In 
my  opinion,  some  of  the  new  flats  in  the  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s-road  district,  and  also  Rawling-street,  are 
practically  cellar-dwellings,  at  least  in  front.  The 
latter  are  blocked  at  the  back  by  the  steps 
of  the  upper  flats,  and  the  only  part  of 
the  outer  world  visible  from  them  is  the  sky. 
Through  ventilation  is  quite  impossible  in  such 
houses.  The  system  in  vogue  of  the  waste  slop-pipes 
of  upper  flats  emptying  into  the  gully  in  the  yard 
of  the  ground  flat  is  a decidedly  dangerous  one. 
Infectious  material  from  the  upper  flat  may  easily 
be  sent  into  the  yard  of  the  lower  one,  and,  if  the 
gully  is  ever  obstructed,  may  be  scattered  about  the 
yard.  This  seems  a very  possible  way  for  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever  from  one  flat  to  another,  as 
in  several  such  cases  no  personal  contact  was  dis- 
covered. The  competition  for  new  houses  is  so 
keen  that  in  very  many  cases  they  are  occupied 
whilst  still  very  damp  which  is  a direct  danger  to 
health.  In  my  opinion  no  house  should  be  let  until 
a certificate  is  given  of  its  dryness  and  general 
fitness  for  occupation. 

Improvements  at  Bridlington.  — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  has  recently  been  held 
at  Bridlington  concerning  the  application  of  the 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  1,300/.  for 
improvements  in  South  Cliff-road,  Hilderthorpe. 
lhe  Corporation  is  also  seeking  powers  to  borrow 
6^0/.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pier.  They  purpose,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  to 
widen  Clilf-terrace  at  the  entrance  to  the  north 
pier  by  26  ft.  and  tapering  to  12  ft,  providing  a 
colonade  beneath  the  new  roadway,  which  will  also 
serve  as  a shelter. 

Kensington  High-street.— After  protracted 
negotiations  active  steps  have  been  begun  for  the 
acquisition  of  house  property  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street,  which  is  to  be  widened  to  60  ft.  at  an 
estimated  net  cost  of  about  66,500/.,  and  an  outlay 
of  15,000/.  for  paving  and  other  works.  The  pro- 
perty to  be  taken  lies  between  the  end  of  Church- 
street  and  Cumberland-place.  The  scheme  includes 
the  widening  of  Brown’s-buildings.  One-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  will  be  defrayed 
jointly,  by  the  Kensington  and  Westminster 


Borough  Councils — the  share  of  the  latter  being 
cSSciTand  tW°'thirds  by  the  L°h*>n  County 

Bolsovee  Church.— It  is  stated  that  the  Duke 
ot  Portland  has  promised  to  contribute  150!  towards 
payment  of  a debt  in  respect  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bolsover.  The  churcbfhavine 
been  almost  entirely  consumed  bvtire  on  January  m 
1^07,  has  been  reconstructed,  and  upon  an  extended 
site,  by  Messrs.  Bowman  & Sons,  of  Stamford,  as 
the  general  contractors,  after  Mr.  Louis  Ambler's 
plans  and  designs  at  a total  outlay  of  about  10,000 / 
for  an  increase  of  sitting  room  the  south  aisle  has 
been  extended  laterally,  thus  rendering  the  two 
aisles  of  almost  equal  widths,  whilst  a widening  of 
the  naye  has  brought  its  axis  into  line  with  that 
between  the  thirteenth -century  western  tower 
(which  escaped  from  the  names)  and  the  fourteenth- 
century  chancel.  Weldon  stone  was  used  for  the 
window  tracery  and  similar  work,  Ancaster  stone 

nLlh  s wlthln,  formerly  plastered,  and 
Bolsover  Moor  stone  for  the  external  walls. 

1 he  Slate  Trade. — Numerous  reports  have 

o?Sd  of  athC  da‘ly  P3perS  aS  to  th®  intended 
openin0  of  a new  quarry  and  employment  of 
Penrhyn  men  by  Mr.  Assbeton  Smith.  Names  of 
men  applying  for  work  have  been  received  at  the 

Dinorwic  Quarry  office,  but  when  a selection  is  I mafel^tT?  !fCatnt  lor  some  little  time.  Ulti- 

is  | mately  the  defendants  purchased  the  freehold,  and 


made  it  is  most  probable  it  will  not  include  Penrhyn 
men. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  — The 
autumn  Provincial  Conference  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Middlesborough,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  on  August  7,  8,  and  9.  The 
programmes  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Russian  Fire  Clay  Trade.  — The  fire  clay 
trade  is  rapidly  rising  in  Russia.  In  the  year  1898 
about  60,000,000  poods  were  recorded,  and  the 
imports  in  the  year  1900  were  11,414,000  poods, 
worth  2,162,000  roubles.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fireproof  goods  used  in  the  Russian  works  is 
made  on  the  premises  where  used. 

Proposed  Additions  to  Rugby  school.— It 
is  proposed  to  considerably  extend  the  accommoda- 
tion at  Rugby  School.  Old  Rugbeians  and  others 
are  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  fund,  and 
already  a sum  of  nearly  8,000/.  has  been  given  and 
promised.  Almost  immediately  the  authorities 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a chemical 
laboratory  near  the  racquet-courts,  and  the  addition 
of  three  classrooms  near  the  school  chapel ; and  the 
larger  scheme  embraces  the  building  of  a new  big 
school  on  what  is  at  present  the  school  house 
garden.  Here  there  will  be  a natural  history 
museum,  classrooms,  masters’  rooms,  and  offices, 
and  the  principal  entrance  will  be  from  the  Barby- 
road,  at  a point  opposite  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Close. — Birmingham  Post. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  Examination. — At 
the  examination  held  by  the  Carpenters  Company  at 
their  Hall  last  week  in  these  subjects  the  Board  of 
Examiners  included  Professor  T Roger  Smith, 
Mr.  Jno.  Slater,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; The  Master  of  the 
Company  (Mr.  John  William) ; Mr.  Chas.  Hawksley, 
P.I.C.E.  ; Sir  Philip  Magnus;  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
King's  College  ; the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Builders ; the  President  of  the  Clerk  of  Works 
Association  ; and  other  gentlemen.  The  candidates, 
of  whom  there  were  a fair  average  number,  name 
from  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  from  the 
London  district.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit : — Silver 
Medals — Messrs.  H Barsby,  A.  Norton,  and  F. 
Turner  ; bronze  medal — Mr.  T.  R.  Barclay  ; First 
Class  Certificates — Messrs.  E.  Tofield,  A.  Stewart, 
W.  Wintersgill,  and  H.  C.  Armstrong  ; Second  Class 
Certificates — Messrs.  F.  H.  Sharp,  G.  G.  Smith,  Ivor 
John,  E.  Sudds,  W.  F.  Grove,  J.  B.  Davis,  E.  J. 
Davies,  F.  W.  Blake,  and  E.  M.  Gauder. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trade  Dispute.  - 


The 


Board  of  Trade  Labour  Department  has  informed 
the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  that  it  has 
appointed  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  barrister,  to  act  as 
conciliator  in  connexion  with  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association 
and  the  various  operative  societies.  A communica- 
tion has  been  made  from  the  officers  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  have  the  matters  in  dispute  settled 
prior  to  the  Coronation  festivities.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  conciliation  arises  out  of  a notice 
given  by  the  masters  and  the  various  societies  for  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  an  alteration  of  rules.  All 
the  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the  masons  and 
bricklayers,  have  consented  to  accept  conciliation. — 
Bristol  Mercury. 


LEGAL , 

THE  FLEET-STREET  LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE: 
INJUNCTION  GRANTED. 

The  case  of  Henry  Pooley  & Son,  Ltd.,  v.  John 
Feeney  & Co.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  the 
Chancery  Division  on  the  jotb,  nth,  and  12th 
insts.,  an  action  by  plaintiffs  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  defendams  from  interfering  with  or  ob- 
structing the  ancient  lights  of  No.  So  Fieet- 
street,  E.C. 


Mr  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ryland  appeared  for 
plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cozens 
Hardy  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  plain- 
ly3 were  the  lessees  of  No.  89,  Fleet-street,  being 
the  well-known  weighing-machine  and  scale  manu 
facturers,  and  the  defendants  who  owned  the 
adjoining  premises  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Post.  The  defendants’  building  was 

xv,  *88  ?idte  °f  the  Plaintiff3‘  premises,  being 
No  88.  Fleet-street,  and  would  be,  when  com 
pleted,  used  by  them  as  their  London  offices. 
Between  the  two  buildings  was  a well  with  certain 

There  'Vere  alterations  in 

the  plaintiffs  building  in  1897,  and  the  new  windows 
reSards  a11  of  ‘hem  ^ the  same  position 
d °neS‘  Thf  window  °n  the  ground  floor 
was  the  same  as  the  old  one,  and  also  the  top 
window.  But  the  others  were  not  quite  in  the 
same  position.  The  building  had  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  plaintiffs  for  fifty  years  The 
old  buildings  on  the  site  of  No.  88,  Fleet- 
PJi11!d_.do'Vn,  a year  or  so  ago,  and  the 


were  now  erecting  the  London  office  of  their 
journal  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings.  The  ground 
floor  window  of  the  plaintiffs'  premises  lighted  a 
showroom,  and  the  top  window  lighted  a workshop. 
The  intermediate  windows  lighted  the  staircase  and 
lavatories.  The  increased  height  of  the  defendants' 
building  would  cause  a very  substantial  diminution 
of  light  to  the  top  window,  and  would  injure  the 
light  as  regarded  all  the  windows.  Defendants  in 
their  defence  admitted  that  the  top  window  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  an  ancient  light,  but  they  denied  that 
the  other  windows  were  ancient  lights.  They  also 
alleged  that  their  building  would  not  obstruct  the 
access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintiffs’  building,  or 
cause  any  real  or  substantial  damage  to  the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Murray,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  said 
he  had  been  advising  architect  to  plaintiff  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter.  He  had  known  the  plain- 
tiffs’ building  for  over  thirty  years,  acting  for  them 
when  the  old  building  was  pulled  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  widening  of  Fleet-street.  He  pro- 
duced the  plans  of  the  old  building  and  the  position 
of  the  windows,  and  also  the  plan  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  plaintiffs.  In  the  new  building  the  top 
and  bottom  windows  were  practically  uninterfered 
with.  The  top  window  of  the  plaintiffs'  building 
was  10  ft.  by  3 ft.  When  the  old  building  on  the 
site  of  No.  S8,  Fleet-street  was  up  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  obstruct  the  light  to  the  south  and 
west  except  a chimney-stack.  On  the  north  side 
there  was  an  obstruction  about  a foot  higher  in  the 
shape  of  a slanting  roof.  If  the  defendants’  build- 
ing were  completed  as  was  intended  by  the  plans, 
in  his  opinion  the  loss  of  light  to  plaintiffs’  top  room 
would  be  about  35  deg.  The  light  of  the  room 
under  the  former  building  was  a parallel  light,  now 
it  would  be  a slanting  light,  not  penetrating  all  over 
the  room.  An  angle  light  in  their  top  room  would 
greatly  affect  its  usefulness  as  a workroom.  The 
light  to  the  window  on  to  the  room  on  the  third 
floor  would  be  affected  by  the  defendants’  new 
building  but  not  to  such  a serious  extent.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  defendants’  new  building  to  the 
plaintiffs  was  that  each  floor  window  was,  as  re- 
garded light,  one  story  lower  in  the  well  between 
the  buildings  than  it  was  when  the  old  buildings  of 
the  defendants’  existed. 

Cross-examined  : 

Defendants’  building  was  now  13  ft.  6 in.  distant 
in  a horizontal  line  from  the  top  room  of  plaintiff’s 
building.  In  addition  to  the  light  to  the  room  from 
the  window  opposite  the  defendants’  building,  there 
were  windows  at  each  end  of  the  room  and  a sky- 
light in  the  top.  The  room  was  about  40  ft.  long  by 
1 8 ft.  or  20  ft.  wide.  The  room  was  a well-lighted 
room.  In  his  opinion  the  white-glazed  bricks  in 
the  walls  opposite  the  windows  on  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  would  not  give  as  good  a diffused 
light  as  existed  prior  to  the  buildings  being  erected. 
Certain  parts  of  the  windows  on  the  floors  below 
the  top  window  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
windows  in  the  old  building. 

Mr.  Younger  : Now  could  not  a workman  work 
conveniently  in  any  part  of  this  top  room  and  have 
a good  light  for  his  work  ? 

The  Witness  : All  I can  say  is,  that  the  light 
enjoyed  by  this  window  is  damaged  by  the 
defendants’  building. 

Mr.  Arthur  John  Gale,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  to  the  Licensing  Justices  of  the 
Newington  Division,  stated  that  he  had  inspected 
both  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  action.  With 
regard  to  the  defendants’  old  building,  he  found  that 
the  roof  came  just  above  the  sill  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
top  window  on  the  northern  side.  This  caused  a 
very  slight  obstruction  of  light.  The  new  building 
of  the  defendants  was  much  higher  and  standing  in 
the  centre  of  this  room  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  darker  and  that  the  light  would  be 
materially  affected.  The  light  to  the  landings  and 
staircases  and  also  to  the  other  floor  windows  wa3 
much  diminished  by  the  defendants’  new  building. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Eason,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Eason,  gave  corro- 
borative evidence.  He  said  that  having  seen  the 
plans  of  the  defendants’  new  building,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sky  area  to  the  plaintiffs’  work- 
room would  be  largely  diminished. 

Mr.  Chaytor,  Chairman  of  the  plaintiff  Com- 
pany, examined  by  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  the  top 
room  of  their  premises  was  not  a lumber-room,  as 
suggested,  but  a workroom.  They  had  had  a3 
many  as  twenty  people  working  in  the  room  at 
once. 

Cross-examined : 

They  had  no  one  working  in  the  room  that  day, 
but  they  would  have  one  there  the  next  morning. 
The  Company’s  main  works  were  not  in  London, 
but  they  did  manufacture  things  at  their  Fleet- 
street  premises. 

In  answer  to  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Hughes  stated 
that  the  plaintiffs'  lease  was  dated  March  31,  1898, 
the  term  to  run  from  March  25,  1897  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  rent  was  300/.  for  the  first  year  and  415/. 
per  annum  afterwards. 

This  being  the  plaintiffs’  case, 

Mr.  Younger,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  said 
that  before  calling  his  witnesses  he  should  like  to 
point  out  to  his  Lordship  that  the  defendants  were 
the  freeholders  of  their  property.  They  purchased 
it  as  an  open  site  from  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  conveyance  was  dated  September  30,  1901 
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and  the  price  they  paid  for  the  open  site  was 
15,500/.  Both  the  plaintiffs'  and  the  defendants’ 
buildings  were  five  stories  high.  His  lordship 
would  understand  that  they  did  not  build  bunga- 
lows in  Fleet-street,  as  the  land  there  was  too 
valuable. 

Mr.  Chas.  Reilly,  F.R.I.B.A.,  examined  by  Mr. 
Younger,  said  he  practised  as  an  architect  at  No.  20, 
St.  Swithin's-lane.  He  had  had  a large  experience 
in  light  and  air  cases  in  the  City  of  London  and 
elsewhere.  He  had  visited  the  plaintiffs'  premises, 
and  had  also  inspected  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
defendants'  architect,  Mr.  Belcher.  He  had  looked 
at  and  compared  the  position  and  height  of  the  old 
building  formerly  standing  on  the  site  of  No.  89, 
Fleet-street,  in  relation  to  the  windows  in  the 
plaintiffs’  present  building,  and  also  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  new  building  of  the  defendants.  He 
had  been  in  the  plaintiffs'  showroom  half  an  hour 
previously.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  defen- 
dants’ building  was  erected  as  proposed,  it  would 
not  [affect  the  access  of  light  to  the  Idefendants’ 
building  as  compared  with  the  access  of  light  to  the 
old  building.  Neither  the  staircase  window  and 
the  lavatory  window  on  the  next  floor  were  affected 
to  any  material  extent.  There  was  a slight  inter- 
ference with  the  window  on  the  second  floor,  but 
that  interference  would  not  render  the  staircase  less 
convenient  for  use  as  a staircase.  As  to  the  stair- 
case windows  and  two  lavatory  windows  on  the 
third  floor,  the  diminution  of  the  light  by  the  defen- 
dants’ building  would  be  very  small  indeed.  It 
would  [not  affect  the  uses  of  the  staircase  at  that 
point,  seeing  that  the  plaintiffs  enjoyed  an  angle  of 
light  through  the  centre  of  the  window  of  50  deg. 
The  witness  stated  that  he  had  visited  the  plaintiffs’ 
workshop  that  day  and  found  that  nobody  was  at 
work  there.  It  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  a 
place  in  regular  use.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
defendants’  building  would  cause  no  material  inter- 
ference with  the  access  of  light  to  the  west  window 
of  the  workshop.  He  thought  that  the  obstruction 
described  by  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses  was  “apparent 
but  not  real."  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  real 
obstruction.  He  considered  that  after  the  defen- 
dants’ building  was  completed — if  it  was  allowed  to 
be  built  as  proposed — the  plaintiffs'  top  room  would 
be  a well-lighted  room. 

If  the  defendant’s  building  be  erected  as  proposed, 
will  the  selling  or  letting  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
house  be  affected,  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  in  the 
least,  I should  think. 

Can  you  indicate  any  kind  of  substantial  injury  to 
the  plaintiffs  by  the  erection  of  the  defendants’ 
building  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hughes  : 

A workshop  in  that  position  in  London  was  of 
considerable  value,  and  a good  light  to  it  was  of 
great  importance. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  obstruction  being 
apparent  but  not  real  ? 

The  witness  replied  that  he  meant  that  if  a 
person  looked  through  a window  and  saw  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  see  before,  he  might  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  affect  the  light  to 
the  window,  while  it  would  not  affect  the  angle  of 
light  at  all. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  the  window  in 
question  enjoyed  an  angle  of  67  deg.  of  light. 

Do  you  doubt  that  the  defendants'  building  will 
cause  a serious  diminution  of  light  coming  to  that 
window  ? — I am  sure  it  will  not. 

May  I ask  how  high,  in  your  opinion,  the  de- 
fendants might  build  without  it  becoming  material  ? 
— I should  say  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  more  certainly. 

If  this  were  the  only  window  to  the  workshop, 
and  you  were  advising  the  owner  on  the  matter, 
would  you  advise  him  to  submit  to  this  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

His  Lordship  : That  is  from  your  experience  as 
to  how  light  and  air  cases  are  decided. 

Further  cross-examined,  the  witness  stated  that 
the  defendants  proposed  building  would  cause  no 
material  diminution  to  the  lower  windows  in  the 
plaintiffs'  premises. — It  was  not  his  view  that  if 
there  were  windows  looking  into  a well,  the  depth 
of  the  well  was  immaterial. — Of  course  the  deeper 
the  well  the  less  light  penetrated  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  John  Joass,  an  architect,  also  gave  evidence 
supporting  the  defendants’  case,  that  their  proposed 
building  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
light  to  the  plaintiffs’  windows. 

During  the  course  of  this  witness’s  evidence,  Mr. 
Hughes  admitted  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  sky 
area  to  the  plaintiffs’  building  was  so  small  as  not 
to  be  worth  troubling  about. 

Mr.  John  Belcher,  examined  by  Mr.  Younger,  said 
he  was  an  architect,  practising  at  No.  20,  Hanover- 
square.  He  was  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  had  carried  on  his  profession  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  He  had  had  a large  expe- 
rience in  the'  construction  of  buildings,  and  had 
acted  a3  the  defendants'  architect  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  building  was  being  erected  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  him.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  defendants’  new  building,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  building  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  site,  would  cause  any  appreciable  damage  to 
the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiffs’  workshop 
window.  Such  obstruction  as  there  was  wai 
1 13  ft.  6 in.  or  thereabouts  from  the  window.  He 

did  not  think  that  defendants’  building  would  cause 


any  substantial  damage  to  the  other  windows  of 
which  plaintiffs  complained.  Defendants  were 
under  an  obligation  to  the  City  Corporation  to  clear 
away  the  scaffolding  before  Coronation-day.  Only 
a small  piece  of  the  defendants’  building  was  con- 
cerned in  this  action.  If  the  plaintiffs  were 
successful  in  getting  an  injunction,  it  would  neces- 
sitate, at  least,  the  remodelling  of  the  top  story.  It 
might  possibiy  involve  the  removal  of  the  top  story. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hughes  : 

The  diminution  of  light  to  the  plaintiffs'  workshop 
window  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  building  was 
so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciable.  It  would  not 
affect  the  workshop  as  a workshop. 

In  answer  to  a question  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Younger  replied  that  the  defendant’s 
new  building  was  3 ft.  higher  on  the  north  than  the 
old  building  was. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Griining  also  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  defendant’s  case.  He  said  he  had  visited  the 
premises  in  question  and,  although  he  had  made  no 
actual  measurements  himself,  he  had  seen  the  plans 
of  defendant’s  new  building  and  of  the  old  building 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  site.  The  effect  of  the 
defendant's  proposed  new  building  would  be  to 
deprive  the  plaintiff’s  workshop  window  of  a very 
low  rate  of  light,  but  of  nothing  which  was  of  any 
essential  value  in  its  use.  The  defendant’s  building 
would  affect  the  plaintiff's  windows  on  the  third 
floor,  but  not  to  any  material  degree.  There  was 
no  diminution  of  light  coming  direct  from  the  sky 
area  to  the  plaintiff’s  windows  on  the  second  floor. 
The  defendant’s  building  would  practically  have  no 
effect  at  all  on  the  plaintiff's  windows  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors. 

Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Lang,  F.S.I.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Cozens  Hardy,  said  he  was  a surveyor  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Lang,  & Co.  His  firm 
had  a very  large  experience  of  property  in  London. 
He  had  visited  the  plaintiffs'  premises  and  had  been 
in  the  workshop.  He  found  that  the  windows 
there  were  extremely  dirty  and  that  one  in  which 
the  glass  had  been  broken  had  one-sixth  part  of  it 
boarded  over.  The  room  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  recently  used.  He  had  examined  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  new  buildings  and  the  model  of  the 
old  building.  He  thought  from  these  that  de- 
fendants’ new  building  would  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  letting  or  selling  value  of  the  plaintiffs' 
premises. 

His  Lordship  : Will  it  increase  it  i 

The  witness  : No,  nor  diminish  it. 

Learned  counsel  having  addressed  his  lordship  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients, 

Hi3  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a jury  and  determine  whether 
what  the  defendants  were  doing  would  in  any  way 
diminish  the  light  coming  to  the  plaintiff's  buildings. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  admissions  of  the  defendants' 
witnesses  and  the  obstruction  that  was  evident,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obstruction  was 
so  material  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  an  injunc- 
tion. The  obstruction  caused  by  the  defendants’ 
building  being  erected  as  proposed,  would  render 
the  plaintiffs’  workshop  less  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able than  before  and  less  available  for  the  purposes 
of  business.  He  considered  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  an  injunction  in  the  Yates  & Jack  form, 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Younger  applied  for  a stay  of  execution 
pending  appeal. 

His  Lordship  refused  the  stay,  but  said  that  Mr. 
Younger  could  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  without 
leave. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

3,119.— Improvements  in  Lift  Valves  : IV.  J. 
Nicholls  ami  H.  C.  Gill.—  The  casing  of  a water  tap 
or  cock  is  made  of  two  parts  that  are  screwed  to 
one  another,  and  fitted  on  to  the  supply-pipe.  For 
obviating  leakage  the  inventors  fashion  the  disc  of 
the  valve  and  the  valve-seating  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  and  cause  the  screwed  spindle  to  work  in  a 
long  tapped  sleeve.  The  spindle  is  longer  than  is 
customary,  and  the  valve  can  be  set  so  as  to  work 
in  a reversed  direction. 

3,128.— Blow-lamp  for  Plumbers,  Painters, 
and  Zinc-workers  : ¥ Adams  (Burridgc  & Co.). — 
The  reservoir  from  which  the  spirit  is  supplied, 
instead  of  from  a detached  vessel,  is  formed  with 
its  top  and  sides  in  one  piece.  An  opening  in  the 
top  leads  to  a screw-plug  valve,  of  which  the  outlet 
is  turned  against  the  junction  of  the  feed  and 
burner  tubes,  as  well  as  towards  a well  in  the 
crown  of  the  reservoir.  When  the  reservoir  ha3 
been  heated  the  valve  becomes  opened,  and  the 
spirit  flows  into  the  well.  Thereupon  the  valve 
becomes  shut,  and  the  burner-valve  opens,  so  that 
the  ignition  of  the  spirit  in  the  well  lights  the 
lamp. 

3,186.— Testing  of  Drains  : W.  H.  Tucker  and 
R.  While. — A bulb,  in  which  is  sealed  up  some 
strongly  smelling  material,  is  put  into  a cardboard 
box  covered  with  tissue  paper,  when  the  box  and 
bulb  are  floated  in  the  drain,  a string  attached  to 
the  bulb  is  pulled  so  as  to  break  the  bulb  and 
liberate  its  contents. 

3,266. — Construction  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces  : 


J.  H.  Brearley.— For  the  air-heating  conduits  are 
devised  vertical  tubes  which  are  arranged  so  as  to 
traverse  the  horizontal  waste-gas  flues,  the  air-inlets 
may  be  disposed  so  as  to  be  common  to  all  the  tubes 
along  one  side,  or  each  tube  may  have  its  own  air- 
mlet. 

3.27-.— Spigot-and-Socket  Joints.-  G.T.  Ashton  — 
In  the  case  of  soil,  rain-water  and  similar  pipes  the 
pipe  lengths  are  fashioned  with  a flanged  half-socket 
at  their  one  end,  after  the  spigot  of  the  adjoining 
length  has  been  put  into  position,  a separated  half- 
socket is  bolted  on  to  lugs  of  the  flange  for  comple- 
tion of  the  joint.  The  contrivance  enables  one  to 
replace  any  length  without  disturbing  other  lengths 

3,282.— Manufacture  of  Cements  : g.  MBllcr 
and  P.  Pjeif/er.— Small-sized  blocks  of  dried  slurry- 
are  mingled  with  fresh  slurry,  and  again  dried  the 
process  is  repeated  until  the  balls  or  blocks  become 
big  enough.  Then  the  dried  slurry  is  fed  into  the 
drying  apparatus  together  with  a further  supply, 
and  the  larger  blocks  are  separated  with  a screen 
or  sieve,  or  further  supplies  may  be  poured  upon 
the  slurry  as  it  is  being  dried  upon  some  flat  surface 
by  currents  of  hot  air,  or  otherwise.  Various  modifi- 
cations of  the  process  are  specified. 

3,290.— A Fastening,  with  an  Indicator  for 
Doors  &c  : C.  J.  Harcourl.—A  slotted  casing  is 
affixed  to  the  door,  the  slot  reveals  an  indicating 
disc  carried  by  a squared  spindle  within  a sleeve  or 
bush  fitted  against  a disc  that  works  in  a rebate  of 
the  casing.  To  the  spindle,  which  is  inserted  into  a 
hole  in  the  door,  is  secured  one  end  of  a spring,  of 
which  the  other  end  is  affixed  to  the  casing— the 
spring  forces  the  indicating  disc  against  the  casing 
Inside  the  door  is  a latch,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
squared  spindle  of  the  sleeve,  and  the  latch  is  held 
in  its  place  by  a stopped  plate  interposed  between 
it  and  a washer  on  the  spindle.  For  fastening  the 
door,  one  turns  the  latch  down  to  engage  with  a 
socket  upon  the  door  frame,  where  it  will  be  held 
with  a hinged  lever  or  gravity  catch,  the  indicator 
will  thereupon  register  “engaged,”  but  “vacant" 
will  appear  in  the  slot  upon  the  lifting  of  the  catch, 
which  causes  the  latch  to  return  to  its  idle  position 
through  the  action  of  the  3pring.  Another  form  is 
available  for  a door  with  a projecting  frame,  the 
catch  being  attached  to  the  door,  and  having  an  ex- 
tension-piece to  be  worked  by  pressure. 

_ 3.304— A Load-Sustainer  for  Hoists  .•  f. 
Krupp. — For  an  automatical  load-sustainer  there 
are  sliding  friction  discs  keyed  on  to  a crank-shaft 
which  by  means  of  nut-adjusted  springs  will  grip  a 
ring  that  freely  turns  in  the  direction  for  lifting  the 
load,  but  which  a ratchet,  or  an  eccentrical  friction 
pawl  prevents  from  turning  in  the  opposed  direc- 
tion. For  lowering  the  load,  a crank  is  moved  to 
overcome  the  friction  engendered  between  the  ring 
and  the  sliding  discs.  To  save  space,  the  nut  which 
adjusts  the  springs  serves  as  a journal  of  the  crank- 
shaft. 


3,348. — Door  Knobs  and  their  Attachments  : 
G.  W.  Pridmorc.—A  ridge  that  forms  one  side  of,  it 
may  be,  a steel-lined  groove,  on  the  neck  of  the  knob 
takes  an  annular  projection  upon  the  rose.  When 
that  adjustment  has  been  effected,  the  groove  is 
completed  by  bending  the  end  of  the  neck  out- 
outwards.  In  a variant  form,  a recess  around  a 
plug  screwed  into  the  neck  of  the  knob  registers 
with  a recess  on  the  groove,  and  thereby  supplies  a 
groove  for  the  projection  from  the  rose,  which  may 
itself  constitute  the  grooved  member,  the  neck 
having  a projection  accordingly.  The  spindle, 
which  should  be  so  long  that  its  ends  will  reach  to 
the  inside  surfaces  of  the  knob-heads,  is  taken  by 
angular  holes  cut  in  the  plug  and  in  the  neck  of  the 
knob. 

3.351. — Flushing  Apparatus  : J.  Shanks.— In 
order  to  obviate  premature  action  in  the  case  of 
basins  provided  with  a siphonical  discharge  a 
branched  pipe  from  the  flushing  pipe  is  passed  at 
one  outlet  into  the  siphon-bend  and  at  the  other 
outlet  into  the  ventilating  pipe  or  to  the  open  air, 
so  that  air  will  enter  and  arrest  the  action  in  the 
event  of  the  siphon  starting  when  a flush  is  not 
taking  place.  For  an  intermittent  and  auto- 
matical starting  contrivance  an  auxiliary  tubular 
trapped  siphon  is  mounted  between  the  sealing-cup 
and  the  crown  of  the  principal  siphon,  and  com- 
municates, through  an  opening,  with  the  seal  ; with 
the  rise  of  water  in  the  cistern  the  compressed  air 
in  the  cistern  blows  the  seal  out  of  the  little  siphon 
and  thereby  allows  the  air  to  escape  for  starting  the 
main  siphon.— Confer  also  No.  19,177  of  1S96  for 
other  means  of  starting  the  siphon. 

3.352.  — Fittings  for  Lavatory  Basins  and 
Baths  : J.  Shanks. — The  frame  of  the  basin  con- 
sists of  tubes  suitably  jointed  together  through 
which  hot  water  is  caused  to  circulate  for  warming 
the  room  or  for  drying  towels.  A similar  arrange- 
ment is  available  for  use  with  baths. 

3,382. — Facing-Tiles  : E.  Holwill. — The  backs  of 
the  tiles  have  undercut  recesses  for  takiDg  cement, 
whilst  recesses  in  their  edges  take  plugs  or  keys  and 
pointing  or  jointing  cement.  The  use  of  nails, 
screws,  and  staples,  or  of  wires  to  be  hidden  in  the 
joints,  is  provided  for  by  making  recesses  in  the 
edges  of  the  tiles  or  fashioning  them  with  lugs. 
The  tile-mould  consists  of  two  portions  that  fit  inco 
a frame  or  box  and  have  their  sliding  surfaces 
curved. 

3,412. — Appliances  for  Fanlights,  Venti- 
lators, Doors,  Swing-windows,  &c.  .-  R.  Adams. 
— For  opening,  closing,  fastening,  and  regulating 
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purposes  is  devised  a bell-crank  lever  whereof  the 
longer  arm  joins  a slot  in  a fanlight  window-frame, 
and  the  shorter  arm  is  joined  to  a vertical  rod  that 
moves  the  window  and  is  joined  to  a crank  on  the 
shaft,  on  which  are,  it  may  be,  other  cranks  tor 
working  other  windows  at  the  same  time.  A spring- 
bolt  set  in  engagement  with  a toothed  segment  will 
secure  in  any  desired  position  a lever  which  works 
the  vertical  rod,  and  is  itself  worked  with  a cord  at 
its  shorter  end  as  applied  to  a window  which  is 
hinged  at  the  top.  Confer  also  Nos.  16,817  of  1884, 
6,614  of  1895,  and  4,389  of  1899. 

3.428.— Tops  for  Chimneys  and  Ventilating- 
SHAFTS  : J.  Procter. — Hinged  flaps,  which  a light 
current  of  air  inwards  will  close,  cover  openings  in 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  shaft  top,  but  will, 
under  normal  conditions,  hang  in  an  opened 
position  ; the  flaps  may  be  joined  together  in  pairs 
with  rods,  and  may  be  provided  with  cheeks  at  their 
sides— the  openings  in  the  tops  also  may  be  fitted 
with  hoods. 

3,444-5.— Mechanism  for  the  Gates  of  Lift- 
wells  and  for  Locking  Lift-cages  : A.  Mankc. 
—The  vertical  guides  on  which  the  gate  slides  are 
set  at  an  incline  from  the  well  towards  the  top,  the 
shorter  end  of  a pivoted  and  weighted  lever  pro- 
jects into  the  well  in  order  that  it  may  impinge 
against  the  ascending  cage  and  so  raise  the  gate  ; 
with  the  continued  ascent  of  the  cage  that  end  of 
the  lever  becomes  disengaged  by  reason  of  the 
inclination  of  the  guides,  and  the  gate  thereupon 
falls  ; with  the  fall  of  the  gate  the  lever  strikes 
against  a catch,  which  impels  it  to  engage  with  a 
pawl  so  as  to  draw  the  short  arm  out  of  the  well  ; a 
pin  pressing  against  a lever  lifts  a wheel-block 
when  the  gate  is  shut.  (3,445)  The  cage  is  locked 
when  it  arrives  at  a floor  by  means  of  a bolt  that  is 
driven  into  a socket  on  the  cage  by  a lever  after  an 
arm  has  struck  the  inner  end  of  a pivoted  lever, 
whereof  the  other  end,  acting  through  a pin,  locks 
the  bolt,  at  the  same  time  the  first-named  lever 
removes  a block  from  the  rails. 

3,538—  Siphonage  and  Water  Supply  (Do- 
mestic) : R.  T.  Napier. — The  inventor’s  object  is  to 
prevent  the  noise  that  commonly  ensues  when  the 
siphonage  is  broken.  He  links  the  starting-valve  to 
a pivoted  rocking  lever,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
perforated  bucket.  As  the  lever  is  lifted  for  starting 
the  flush  a weight  causes  it  to  resume  its  normal 
position  for  closing  the  valve.  With  a fall  of  the 
water  level  the  weight  is  overbalanced  by  the 
partly-charged  bucket,  and  air  thereby  enters  to 
break  siphonage  as  the  valve  is  again  raised.  The 
noise  of  the  in-flowing  water  is  deadened  by  putting 
the  supply  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
lever  of  the  cock  is  linked  to  the  float-arm. 

3,539.— Improvements  in  Window  Sashes  and 
Stiles  : J.  Fryer  and  P.  McKeggie. — Rebated  sash 
stiles,  having  segmental  projections  that  work  in 
recesses  cut  in  the  sliding  stiles,  are  pivoted  on  to 
rebated  sliding  stiles  ; if  the  sash  is  turned  into  a 
horizontal  or  diagonal  position  its  projections  will 
press  against  stop-surfaces  of  the  sliding  stiles  ; in 
another  adaptation  the  pivots  are  discarded  for 
curved  blocks  of  the  sash  that  slide  over  segmental 
ribs  of  the  sliding  stiles ; in  a variant  form  the  face 
of  the  sliding  stile  is  pressed  when  the  sash  has  been 
turned  downwards  by  a block  on  the  sash  stile 
which  enters  into  a recess  in  the  sliding  stile. 

3,552.— Fittings  for  Lifts  : A.  Tomkins.— Two 
irons,  having  a channel-section,  constitute  a guide 
for  the  cage,  which  has  an  upper  pair  of  wheels  that 
run  upon  the  inner  surface,  whilst  a lower  pair  of 
wheels  run  upon  the  outer  surface,  of  the  flange  ; 
the  two  sets  of  wheels  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  run 
in  the  channels  of  the  guides. 

3,576.— A Switch  for  Arc  Lamps,  &c.  : P.  H.  F. 
Spies  and  J.  Norden. — To  enable  one  to  readily 
examine  the  lamp  in  its  place,  and  to  provide  for 
series  lighting  together  with  the  separation  of  the 
contacts,  but  with  closure  of  the  main  circuit, 
contact-rings  are  mounted  upon  a socket  which  is 
fitted  on  to  a bracket  secured  to  the  pulley-frame. 
Two  of  the  contact-rings,  which  should  be  two 
interlocking  helical  springs,  and  having  an  oval 
cross-section,  are  connected  to  one  terminal  and  the 
third  ring  to  the  other  terminal.  A sliding  ring 
closes  the  circuit.  Two  rings  are  fitted  upon  a plug 
having  a hook  that  carries  the  lamp,  and  their 
engagement  with  two  of  the  contact-rings  completes 
the  lamp-circuit  when  the  sliding  ring  is  forced 
back  as  the  rope  pulls  upon  the  rings.  In  another 
shape  a plug  replaces  the  socket,  and  the  movable 
pieces  have  a socket. 

3,620.— A Pavement  for  Tramways  : H.  Mel- 

sow. — Between  the  ordinary  road  paving  and  the 
tram  rails  are  laid  tapered  paving-blocks  and  other 
blocks  shaped  to  fit  with  the  rails.  Each  block  and 
rail  is  partly  enveloped  with  bituminous  cloth  for 
making  an  elastic  and  watertight  joint,  melted 
bitumen  being  used  as  an  adhesive  material  for 
fixing  the  cloth. 

3,629.— A Lifting  Jack  : E.  R.  Farnsworth.— A 
nut,  constituted  as  either  a bevel-wheel  or  a worm- 
wheel  is  mounted  upon  ball-bearings  placed  between 
it  and  the  stand,  and  is  to  be  engaged  by  a screw 
that  is  mounted  centrically  in  the  stand.  The  nut 
is  rotated  by  a short  crank  shaft  which  carries  a 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  4.— By  Osborn  & Mercer  (at  Petersfield). 

Buriton,  &c.,  Hants. — Buckmoor  Farm,  53  a.  3 r. 

31  p.,  f.,  y.r.  75/.  ■ ;Cs,55° 

Steep,  Hants. — Dunhill  Farm,  64  a.  1 r.  36  p.,  f. 

and  c.,  y.r.  128/.  5: 

Petersfield,  Hants. — The  Rushes-rd.,  a plot  of 

building  land,  f. 34° 

June  5.— By  Thompson,  Whitton,  & Laing 
(at  Sidmouth). 

Branscombe,  Devon. — Edge  Barton  Farm,  309  a. 

3 r.  26  p.,  f.,  y.r.  290/. 5.°oo 

June  6. — By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at 
Tunbridge  Wells). 

Mayfield,  Sussex.  — Holmstall,  Stone  Lodge, 
Dapsland,  Ordnance  Place,  Reedings,  Free- 
mans, and  Horleigh  Green  Farms,  with 

several  enclosures,  332  a.,  f.  (in  one  lot) 10,000 

By  Whittindale  & Watson  (at  Coventry). 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  Warwick.  — Bull  and 

Butcher  Farm,  73  a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f. 1,425 

Heath  Closes,  12  a.  3 r.  16  p.,  f.  470 

Fillongley,  Warwick. — Packsaddle  Hall  and  15  a. 

o  r.  6 p.,  f.,  y.r.  31/.  10s 1,120 

Easenhall,  Warwick.— Five  enclosures  of  land, 

28  a.  1 r.  34  p.,  f. 820 

June  7. — By  Cooper  & Wacher  (at  Canter- 
bury). _ . „ 

Patrixbourne,  Kent. — The  Higham  Estate,  with 

the  Home  Farm,  183  a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f. 7,000 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Haddiscoe,  Norfolk. — A freehold  and  copyhold 

farm,  69  a.  o r.  4 p 925 

The  Crossways  Field,  7 a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f. no 

Loddon,  Norfolk. — Four  grazing  marshes,  33  a. 

3 r.  23  p.,  f. 1,000 

West  Bradenham,  &c.,  Norfolk. — A freehold  and 

copyhold  farm,  75  a.  o r.  9 p 750 

June  9. — By  Frith,  Garland,  & Co. 

Finsbury  Park. — 329,  Green-lanes  (s.),  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  e.r.  80/.,  with  goodwill  825 

Harringay. — 120,  Effingham-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  e.r.  32/...... 260 

Wood  Green. — 26,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  e.r.  36/. 325 

45,  Willingdon-rd.,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r. 

30/.  300 

Islington.— 61,  63,  and  65,  Prebend-st.,  u.t.  24 

yrs.,  g.r.  18 1.  18s.,  y.r 550 

June  9.— By  Franklin,  Gale,  & Newton. 

Hampstead  Norris,  Berks. — The  Manor  Farm 

Estate,  779  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f. 8,000 

Benson,  Oxon. — Moorland’s  Allotment,  18  a.  1 r. 

7 p. , f-  500 

By  Henry  Langston  & Co. 

Peckham. — n,  13,  15,  and  17,  Stanton-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

53*-  6s 1,175 

Walworth. — 3.  Northampton-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s...  285 

18  and  20,  Alvcy-st.,  f.,  w.r.  57/.  4s 635 

8 and  10,  Aylesbury-st. , f.,  w.r.  52/.  700 

Peckham. — 19  and  21,  Stanton-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  5^.,  w.r.  S2 /.  400 

18  to  26  (even),  Stanton-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  5s..  w.r.  130/. I)IIO 

S to  8,  Winchester-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g r.  12/., 

w.r.  55/.  8s 405 

By  King  & Chasemore. 

Nuthurst,  Sussex. — Marelands  Farm,  86  a.  o r. 

iQP-.fi 1,960 

Cowfold,  &c.,  Sussex. — King's  Farm,  149  a.  2 r. 

23P-.fi 1,685 

Redfield  s Enclosures,  12  a.  1 r.  13  p.,  f.  .zo 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Westboume  Park.— 93,  Southam-st.,  u.t.  62  vrs.. 

g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  55^.  1 8s ......  3IO 

58  and  60,  Cirencester-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 

w.r.  132/.  12s 5q0 

Harlesden.— 64,  Harlesden-gdns.,  u.t.  92  yrs.  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  36/.  «o 

By  P.  M.  Puckridge. 

Bedwyn,  Wilts.— The  Little  Bedwyn  Estate, 

801  a.  ir.  up.,  f. ’ , 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Palmer's  Green.— Alderman’s  Hill,  &c.,  The  Old 

Park,  freehold  building  estate,  130  a.  2r.  up.  45  000 

Green  Lanes,  The  Fcx  p.-h.,  f.,  y.r.  70/ 11020 

Green  Lanes,  a block  of  building  land,  8 a.  3 r'.  ’ 

Green  Lanes,  &c.,  a corner  block  of  building  IO,I5° 

land,  area  3,600  yds.,  f.  2 aoo 

Green  Lanes,  apiece  of  freehold  land,  1'a  Vr  ’ 

5 p * 

Alderman’s  ^Hill,  a block  of  building  land,  5 a. 

Hopper’s-rd.,  a piece  of  buiiding  land,  Va.  4,°5° 

2 r.  op.,  f.  ' 2 IOQ 

New  Southgate.— East  Barnet-rd  " The  Water-  ’ 

fall  Estate,  24  a.  2 r.  n p.,  f. 

_ . By  A.  Savill  & Sons.  5,5 

Corringham,  &c.,  Essex.— Oilmill  Farm  (with 
part  of  Reedham  Farm),  104a.  or  nn 

f.,  ’’  JF-’ 

Corringham,  Essex.— Reedham’  Farm,  ’ ^26  a " Vr  2,°°0 
10  p.,  f.,  

June  10.— By  Ellis  & Palmer. 2'5°° 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex.— The  Brockhurst  Pk 

Estate,  204  a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f. 

By  David  Burnett  & Co. 2,  00 

Rotherhithe.  — Southwark  Park-rd.,  Southwark 

Park  Tavern,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion  in  43  yrs  1 IOO 
Bermondsey.— 43,  The  Grange  (S),  f.,  yf.r.Zl  " 

5 to  13  (odd),  Stanworth-st  , f.,  w.r.  156/. 3.9  , 1°° 

Rotherhithe. -8  to  12,  Glebe-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.V.  ’4S 

4 1‘  *5s-i  w.r.  106/.  12s ’ 

17  to  22,  Matson-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r  V/  w r 73° 

176/.  1 6s . ’ 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Chinnock.' ' 1,25° 

Covent  Garden.— 26  to  32  (even),  Neal-st.,  and  8 
to  12,  Nottingham -court,  area  5,140  ft.,  f.  e r 

280/.  16s * ’ 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  5’7I° 

East  Barnet,  Herts—Colney  Hatch-rd.,  freehold 
ouilding  land,  area  12a.2r.KD 
Capel-rd.,  f.g.r.  8/.  ios.,  reversion  in  93  yrs. . ’21° 

By  Knight,  Frank,  & Rutley. 

Clapton.— 83,  Rusbmore-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs..  e r sZ 

q.r.  36/.  8s J y '• 
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The  Hill  Farm,  43  a.  o r.  27  p.,  f.  

Various  enclosures,  57  a.  3 r.  22  p.,  f. 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. — Western-rd.,  the 

Royal  Hotel,  f.,  p 

Newbury,  Berks. — London-rd.,  the  Cross  Keys 

p.-h.,  and  residence  adjoining,  f.,  p 

By  Garrod,  Turner,  & Son  (at  Ipswich). 
Ipswich. — The  Chantry  Estate,  about  490  a.,  f.  (in 

numerous  lots)  

June  11.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper. 
Swanley,  Kent. — The  Orchard  (residence)  and  3 a. 

2 r.,  f.,  p 

Bromley,  Kent. — Highland-rd.,  Red  Bank,  f.,  p.  . 

Highland-rd.,  Lola  Villa,  f.,  y.r.  9 si 

By  W.  R.  Nicholas  & Co. 

Coleshill,  Bucks. — Red  Barn  Farm,  133  a.  2 r. 


By  Nott,  Cartwright,  & Etches. 
Fulham. — 48,  Hartopp-av.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y.r.  39/.  

Balham. — 50  and  52,  Sistova-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.  14s.,  y.r.  68/.  .. 

Mitcham,  Surrey.— Graham-rd.,  Ivydene,  f.,  e.r. 

26/.  

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Tottenham. — High-rd.,  The  Ferns,  area 2,670  yds., 

f-.  P 

High-rd.,  a block  of  freehold  land,  area 

3,100  yds 

Broad-lane,  a block  of  freehold  building  land  . . 

37,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  p 

Enfield. — Forty  Hill,  The  Goat  p.-h.,  f.,  y.r.  60/. 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

South  Kensington.  — 41,  Prince’s-gdns.,  u.t.  42 

yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  82/.  ios.,  p 

65,  Redcliffe-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r. 

55 A 

Pimlico.— Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.  ios.,  re- 
version in  37  yrs 

235,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  f.,y.r.  65/. 

281,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

_ P-  

Epsom,  Surrey. — College-rd.,  Quinta  and  Lynd- 

hurst,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  y.r.  no/.  

Croydon.— 6,  7,  and  8,  St.  Saviour’s-rd.,  u.t.  60J 

yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  io*.,  y.r.  77/ 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 
Whaplode  St.  Catherine’s,  Lines. — Four  enclosures 

of  pasture,  19  a.  3r.  25  p.,  f., 

Four  enclosures  of  arable,  36  a.  1 r.  35  p.,  f 

June  10. — By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.  — Wingate-rd.,  The  Maisonette 
and  1 a.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/... 
Gunnersbury.  — 19,  Whftehall  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

89iyrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  e.r.  35/. 

By  Weight  & Scruby  (at  Saffron  Walden). 
Hadstock,  Essex. — Davey's  Farm,  68  a.  i r.  18  p.. 


5,000 

440 

325 

740 

835 


f... 


9P-. 


By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Holloway. — 115,  St.  John’s-rd.,  u.t.  74?  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y.r.  37/. 

7,  St.  John  s-rd.,  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  p.  ..  _. 
Notting  Hill. — Pembridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  13/.,  reversion 

in  50  yrs 

Lambeth. — Lambeth-walk,  f.g.r.  7 l.  ios.,  rever- 
sion in  7^  yrs 

Wood-st.,  f.g.r.  4/.  14s.,  reversion  in  7^  yrs 

By  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley. 
Forest-row,  Sussex. — The  Priory  Estate,  58  a.  o r. 

35  P-,  f- 

Various  enclosures  of  land,  43  a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f.  .. 
By  Sadler  & Baker. 

Frimley,  Surrey.— Highbridge  Building  Estate, 

By  Walton  & Lee. 

Bray,  Berks. — South  Upper  and  North  Upper 

Meadows,  7 a.  or.  i2p.,  f.,  y.r.  61 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Clapham. — Clarence-rd.,  Melville  House,  f.,  e.r. 

100/.  

Finsbury- — 100,  102,  and  104,  Clifton-st.,  f.,  y.r. 


850 

445 

919 


2,480 

17,190 

1.975 

1.500 

1.275 


400 

830 


Islington. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Noel-st.,  f.,  y.r.  176/.  14s. 
Hackney.— r,  3,  and  5,  Eleanor-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  y.r.  io6( 

By  Edwin  Stooke  (at  Hereford). 
Kingsland,  Hereford. —A  freehold  estate,  169  a. 

o r.  27  p 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hounslow). 
Hounslow,  Middlesex. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Ivy  Cottages, 
and  1 to  4,  Frances’  Cottages,  f.,  y.r.  103/.  8s. 

121,  125,  and  127,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  120/ 

1  to  4,  Dove’s  Cottages,  f.,  w.r.  98/.  16s ... 

Bulstrode-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f. 

Wellington-rd.  North,  London  House,  with 

shop,  slaughterhouse,  &c.,  f.,  e.r.  40/.  

Heston,  Middx. — 1 to  4,  Cook's  Cottages,  f.,  w.r. 

39*;  I3S 

Reversion  (half  share)  to  3,  Chapel-rd.,  Houns- 
low, f.  

By  Bruton,  Knowles  & Co.  (at  Tewkesbury), 
outhwick,  Glos. — Stone  House  Farm,  no  a.  1 r. 

34P-if 

Elmstone,  Hardwick,  Glos. — Two  enclosures,  19  a. 

2  r.  23  p.,  f. 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  oa.  o r.  37  p 

By  Newland,  Davis,  & Hunt  (at  Newport). 
Langstone,  &c.,  Monmouth.  — The  Langstone 
Court  Estate,  about  1,020  a.,  f.  and  c.  (in 

numerous  lots)  

By  Geo.  Wigley  (at  Newport  Pagnell). 
Cranfield,  Beds. — Wharley  Farm,  171a.  2 r. 

19  P-,  f- 

Alfred  & Dearman  Edwards  (at  Hereford). 
Burghill,  &c.,  Hereford. — The  Hermitage  Estate, 


1.385 

1,460 

1,015 


4.500 

87S 


i35a 


. 31  p.,  f.  . 


By  W.  H.  Shiner  & Winter  (at  Yatton). 
Winscombe,  Somerset. — A freehold  farm,  29  a.  2r. 

36  P 

Numerous  enclosures  of  land,  148  a.  3 r.  1 p.,  f. 
June  12. — By  Arthur  Barton. 

Lee.. — 154,  Burnt  Ash-hill,  u.t.  62 J yrs.,  g.r. 

ill.  1 2S. , y.r.  78/.  

130,  Burnt  Ash-hill,  u.t.  62J  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s., 

q-r.  50/.  

35,  Baring-rd..  u.t.  62J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  e.r. 

35*-  

By  Bellham,  Williams,  & Co. 
Wimbledon. — 88  and  90,  Faraday-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  65/. 
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168  and  170,  South  Park-rd.,  u.t.  96,  g.r.  12 l., 

e.r.  60/.  £388 

1,  2,  and  3,  Sunny-villas,  u.t.  97^  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.  1 os.,  w.r.  74 l.  2S 475 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Bethnal  Green. — 41  to  55  (odd),  Hereford-st.,  f., 

w-r-  156/ 1,73° 

60,  Abbey-st.,  and  io,  Hereford-st.,  with  factory 

in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  89/.  jos *,380 

64  and  66,  Abbey-st.,  f.,  y.r.  104/.  1,020 

26  to  30,  Morpethrd.,  u.t.  26I  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.. 

w.r.  139/.  14s 585 

Stratford. — 46  to  52  (even),  Keogh-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

93/.  12s 750 

37  to  47  (odd),  Louise-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  ios.,  w.r.  140/.  8s 920 

70,  72,  84,  86,  88,  and  90,  Leyton -rd.,  u.t. 

14%  yrs.,  13/.  15s.,  y.r.  138/.  14s 500 

73  to  87,  Chichester-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  45/., 

w.r.  370/.  ios 3,010 

Bethnal  Green.  — Winbolt-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s 
123/.  1 8s.,  u.t.  20  and  23  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  with 

reversions 1,280 

By  Briant  & Son. 

Clapton. — 31,  Glenarm-rd..  u.t.  65$  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  y.r.  32/.  360 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — 6,  Market-pl.  (S),  f., 

y-r-  32^-  5oo 

By  Debenha.m,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Forest  Hill. — 16,  Honor  Oak-rd.,  area  J a.,  f.,  p.  . 1,500 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Canning  Town.— 2 to  16  (even),  3t  to  45  (odd), 
Evelyn-rd.,  u.t.  76J  yrs.,  g.r.  58/,  w.r. 

318/.  ios 1,400 

Poplar. — 27  to  37,  47  to  57  (odd),  Sputhill-st.,  u.t. 

51  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  314L  12s 2,670 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  hg.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  June  23. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — Ordinary 
meeting  : Presentation  of  gold  medal.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  25. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution.  — 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  28. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Excursion  to 
Carlisle  and  Lanercost. 


BRICKS.  &c 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1 11  o | 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 9 o 

Facing  Stocks  ... . 2 12  o 

Shippers  2 5 o 

Flettons 1 8 o 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 12  o 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 466 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 11  o 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 4 6 o 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o 

Headers  12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o 
Double  Headers. . 16  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  0 0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays  .Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  o o 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o 
Double  Headers..  14  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  0 0 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o 

Seconds  Quality 
WbiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ....  2 o o 


o alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best. 


s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

STONE, 
s.  d. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . 

Bath  „ fi 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks 1 6 ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  1 10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „ 25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 3 ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  \ 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  ,|  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

1,  1,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„ -||  ,,  6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


1 11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  dep6t. 


9i  » «» 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t. 
21  1,  •• 


SLATES. 

id.  £ s.  d. 

X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2 o oper  iooooI  izooatry.dep 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 Per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  - 6 0 ,,  , ” , 

Best  Portland  Cement  31  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime - ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


6 17  6 


best  seconds 
16x8  best 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16  X 8 best  bluePortmadoc  650 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green.. . . 13  10  o 
16X  8 „ ,,  7 10  o 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o 
16X8  „ „ 600 

TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 47  6 per  i,ooo,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do. 


Valley  tiles  3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  g per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard, 

Deals : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  1 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  1 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in., 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  o 11  n 

Battens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  . . 8 10  o 9 10  < 

■ rs»  by  4}  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  800  901 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  it  in o 10  o more  thai 

battens. 

3 in 1 o o „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4 10  0 5 0 0 

Seconds  4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3 12  6 3 *5  0 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Whi  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 jn.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 m.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in *4  0 0 «5  10  0 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  n 10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  ° 0 2I  0 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  ... ..  - 17  0 0 18  0 0 

Battens T3  0 0 *4  0 0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in ._ 15  o o 1610  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in • •••  — ••  13  10  0 14  10  o 

Battens ;•••••■  11  0 ° 12  0 ° 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  0 0 x3  0 0 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 1400 

Battens.... _ 11  0 0 12  ° 0 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  n in.  13  o o 14  o o 

n „ ,,  2 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

„ „ battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  — o 10  1 000 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  22  0 0 2*  0 0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  1°  0 26  10  0 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  2°  0 ° 22  0 ° 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  o 4 t> 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  0 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  „ „ ..........  023  0 2 ° 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

.inch  o o 71  o o 8 

I in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o o 3 6 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched 015  o 1 o o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot on  o o 12  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o n 6 o 13  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 15  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  626  726 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  7 17  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  717  6 817  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  700  800 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  i 

Iron-  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 7 15  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  1010  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 0 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gat 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

» » t0  24  g 1:  o o 

,,  ,,  t0  2fig.  12  10  O 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o 

„ ..  26  g 14  5 o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 


i London 
£ s.  d. 


London. 

£ s.  d. 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 
„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 0 

,,  ,.  26  g 14  5 o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  12  o o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 

. ..  26  g >4  5° 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 0 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  ir 
£ s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14  o o 

Pipe  in  coils  14  10  ° 

Soil  Pipe 17  0 0 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  o o 

Silesian  23  l5  0 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o o 10 

Thin  o o 11 

Copper  nails o o ri 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet ° o 10 

Thin  „ „ 00  io) 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  015 

Solder — Plumbers’  „ 007 

Tinmen’s  >>  0 0 9 

Blowpipe  11  ° o ici 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  2Jd.  pei 

,,  fourths  2d. 

zi  oz.  thirds 3?d. 

,,  fourths.... - 3^- 

„ fourths  3«d. 

32  oz.  thirds 5|d. 

,,  fourths  4®d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d- 

,,  21 4d. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  ijd. 

t ::  ::  ” 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon 

„ „ in  drums  

Boiled,,  „ in  pipes  or  barrels  .. 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - 

,,  in  drums _ 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per 

Red  Lead,  Dry •>  “ 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty P«  cwt.  o 8 

Stockholm  Tar ..  1 ...  per  barrel  1 1 2 

\ See  also  page  627. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Jsc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work 


By  whom  Advertised. 


’New  School,  Hollaud-road,  Great  Clacton 
Southend  (Eastern)  Church  Extension  


! The  Committee .. 


Premiums 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

July  26 
Sep.  7 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


’Supply  of  Fencing  Materials  

Paving  Princes-street  and  other  Streets 

Fifteen  Houses  and  Road  Works,  Blackwood,  Mon. 

Sewage  Works.  Stonnall 

Two  Houses,  Ferguson  s lane,  Londonderry 

Paving  Works,  Devonshire-street  West,  Keighley... 

Granite  Setts  (250  tons)  •••• 

Laying  Water  Main.  Bradninch  

Storage  Reservoir,  Togan — 

Alterations  to  Dispensary  Stations,  Glengall -street  . 

Boundary  Wall,  Lodge  Estate  

Stables,  Ac.,  Carey -street  

Car  Shed,  Wallness-road,  Broughton 

Infirmary  Buildiugs  

Retort  House.  Ac.,  at  Gasworks,  Riveibank  

Tramcar  Sheds,  Ac 

Sewerage  Work3 

Additions  to  Offices,  Moss  Side,  Aberdeen  

Four  Houses,  Brook-street,  Marsh,  near  Huddersfield 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  ami  Specials  

Rebuilding  Vestry,  Ac.,  at  Church,  Hemyock  

Stabling,  Ac.,  Wolsey-street 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Red  bourn  

River  Wall,  Carey-street  Depot  

Tenements,  Dundee 

Electricity  Works,  Prince  Rock  

Road  Metal.  Ac 

causewaying  Dixon  and  Arthur-street  

Conveniences,  Ac 

Villa,  Maescymmer,  Wales - 

Schools,  Langley  Moor  

School,  Leadhills,  N. B 

Twenty-nine  Houses,  Thornton,  Yorks  

Schools,  Belmont  Hill  

Alterations  to  Tram  Depot,  Bloxwich-road,  Birchills 

Water  Supply  Works,  near  Macclesfield  I 

Widening  Bridges,  Willenhall  

Alterations  to  Schools  

Fifteen  Houses,  New  Tredegar 

Vicarage  House,  Llanbedr,  Palnscastle,  Radnorshire.. 

Cast  Irou  Pipes  (136  tons)  

Additions  to  Business  Premises.  Bodmin  

Additions  to  Farm  Buildings,  Wendron,  Cornwall  .... 

Public  Conveniences,  St.  Nicholas-street, 

Five  Cottages,  Moira  and  Belfast 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  St.  Bernard's  

Erection  of  Laundry  at  Workhouse  

Schools,  Tanshelf,  Pontefract  

Additions  to  Workhouse 

Tar  Macadam,  Dartworth  Park 

Chapel  at  Cemetery  

Shed,  Ac 

Additions  to  Schools,  Abersychan  

Additions  to  Workhouse 

Tramways  Office,  Seacombe  Ferry  

Widening  the  County  Bridge,  Du'kinfield 

Portlaud  Cement  (1,600  tons) 

Street  Works,  Goldthorpe,  Yorks 

Drainage  Works,  Portobello-road 

Sewers,  Ac..  Bury  New- road  

Gra-iile  Road  Metal  (650  tons)  

Surveyor's  Materials 

'Making-up  Roads,  Ac 

Alterations  to  Workhouse,  Purtou,  Wilts  

Dock  Works,  New  Barns.  Salford 

‘Dust  Pails  and  Cast  Iron  Manholes 

Additions  to  Schools,  Gillach  Goch,  Wales  

•Wright  Work  of  New  Buildings  for  College 

College  Building*,  George  A Montrose  streets, Glasgow 

Electric  Lighting  Works,  Constantine-road 

Road  Metal  (1,000  tons)  

‘Completion  of  Bacteria  Beds  for  Sewage  Disposal 

‘Bridge  over  the  Exe  

Supplying  and  Laying  Cast  Iron  Water  Main .’ 

‘Coach  House,  Stabling,  Ac 

‘Stone  Monument ” [ 

House,  Headman's  Cross,  Dartmouth 

‘New  Vagrants’  Block  at  Workhouse  

Boiler  Uouse,  near  Billioge  Hill,  Lancs " 

t hree  Houses  and  Five  Shops,  Bush  Util  Park,  Enfield. 

Heating  Methodist  Chapel,  Clydach,  Swanse  1 

Water  Supply  Works " 

House,  Bradford  road,  Wakefield  

'New  Club  Uouse,  Lowestoft  

‘Electrical  Power  House.  Neasdeu  ... 


East  Ham  U.D.C 

Tynemouth  Corporation  .. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  U.D.C... 
Osborne  Building  Club  ..... 
Lichfield  R.D.C 


Southampton  Corporation 

Tiverton  R.D.C 

Monaghan  U.D.C — 

Belfast  Guardians 

Rugby  Freehold  Land  Society  . 
Salford  Corporation 


do. 


Holsworthy  (Devon)  Guardians  . 

Kilmarnock  Corporation  

Rotherham  Corporation  

Bexley  Heath  (Kent)  U.D.C 


Kettering JM>C.  ..  

Rector  ana  Churchwardens  ...  . 

Ipswich  Corporation  

Managers  

Salford  Corporation  ..  

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  ...  . 

Plymouth  < orporatlon  

Paisley  Town  Council ... 

do. 

Cork  Couuty  B trough  Council ., 

Mr.  Thos.  Jones  

Rev.  Jos.  Thorman  


Aberdeen  School  Board  

Walsall  Corporation 

Bolling  ton  U.D.C.  ... 

Walsall  Corporation  

Bed  was  (Mon.)  School  Board 

Alexandra  Building  Club  

Rev.  J.  T.  Beynou 

Dewsbury  Corporation  

Messrs.  Marshall  A Son  ..  .. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Bowden 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Corporation 
Great  North-rn  Rlwy.  Co. (Ireland) 
Gildersome  (Yorks)  U.D.C.  ... 
Rochford  Union 


Council’s  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  East  Ham 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth 

J.  B.  Everard,  Civil  Engineer,  6,  Millstone-lane,  Leicester  . 

James  A Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-street,  Cardiff 

W.  E.  Rogers,  Surveyor,  Rugeley  . 

J.  P.  M'Grath,  Architect,  2S,  Carlisle-road,  Londonderry  .. 

W.  H.  Hopkioson,  Civil  Engineer,  Keighley  

J.  A.  Crowther,  Borough  Engineer,  Southampton  

R.  Ellis,  Engineer,  Gold-street,  Tiverton 

J.  L.  D.  Meares,  Civil  Eugioeer,  Town  Hall,  Newry  

Young  A Mackenzie,  Architects,  Belfast 

J.  F.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent-street,  Rugby  ...  ....  . . 
Sharp  A Foster,  Architects,  2s,  Deaosgate,  Manchester  ... 

L.  C.  Evans.  Town  Hall,  Salford 

J.  Rowland,  Uoiou  Offices,  Holsworthy 

W.  Fairweather,  Corporation  Gasworks,  Kilmarnock  .. 

J.  Platts,  Architect,  Rotherham  . 

T.  G.  Baynes,  Public  Hall,  Bexley  Heath 

A.  Stronach  A Son,  20,  Belmont-street,  Aberdeen  ...  

J.  Berry,  Architect,  Huddersfield  . , 

T.  R Smith,  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Kettering  

S.  Dobell,  Architect,  Queen-street  Chambers,  Exeter  

E.  Buckram,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich  

W.  Collyer,  High-street,  Redbourn  ..  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford 

Johoston  Baxter,  Architects,  4!),  Meadowside,  Dundee  ... 

Jas.  Paton,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Plymmth 

J.  Lee,  Civil  Engiaeer,  Paisley  .. 


Rochford  (Essex)  Guardians  ..  .... 
Morley  (Yorks)  Corporation 
I.lttleport  (Eiy)  Parisli  Council 
Kingston  on-1  hames  Guardians  . 

Trevethin  School  Board  

Bnsford  Guardians  

Wallasey  U.D.C 

Cheshire  County  Council  

Hastings  Corporation  ..  

Bolton-upon-Dearoe  U.D.C.  ...  ... 

Sandal  Magna  U.D.C 

Prestwich  (I.aucs)  U.D.C 

East  Derehnm  U.D.C . 

Farnborough  U.D.C . 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Cricklade Guardians  

Manchester  Dock,  Ac.,  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 

Bethnal  Greeu  Council  

Ltantrisant  School  Board  .. 

Glasgow  A W.  Scotland  Tech  Coll, 

Governors  

Ipswich  Corporation  

Lewes  Town  Council  

Epsom  Rural  District  Council  ..  . 

' 1 VI  .1  

Cheltenham  Borough  Council  .... 

St.  Pancras  Guardians  

Bucks  War  Memorial  Committee 


Ware  Union  

Biilinge  Urban  District  Council 


Finedon  (North  Hants)  U.  D C.  . 

Koval  Norfolk  A Suffolk  Yet.  Club 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company 


do. 

F.  W.  M’Carthy,  Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed 

H.  T.  Gradon,  Architect,  22,  Market-place,  Durham  

Traill  A Stewart,  Architects,  1,  Castlegate,  Lanark 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  29,  Northgate,  Halifax 

J.  A.  O.  Allen,  Architect,  22,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeeu  

R.  H.  Middleton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Walsall  

W.  H.  Radford,  Civil  Engineer,  King-street,  Nottingham  

J.  R.  Cooper,  Town  Hall,  Walsall  

J.  H.  Phillips,  Architect,  Windsor-place,  Cardiff 

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed 

R.  W.  Thomas,  Architect,  Llandriadod  Weils  ..  .. 

H.  Dearden,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury 

W.  J.  Jenkins,  Architect,  Bodmin  

Pearse.  Jenkiu  A Son,  Trewirgie,  Redruth  

C.  S.  Erringtou,  Arcnt.,  Graiuger-st.  West,  Newcastle-on-Ty.i  j 

T.  Morrison,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin 

J.  Waugh,  Civil  Eugineer,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford 

Greenhalgh  A Brockbank,  Architects,  Southend-on-Sea . 

Tennant  A Bagley,  Arcnltects,  Pontefract  

Greenhalgh  A Brockbank.  Architects,  Bank  Chambers,  Southed 
W.  E.  Putmau.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley  ... 

U.  G.  iMariiu,  Surveyor,  Littleport 

J.  Edge! I,  Union  Offices,  NorOitoo,  Kiugston 

U.  Bythway,  Pontyoool  

W.  V.  Betts.  Architect,  Bank  Offices,  Old  Basford  

W.  II.  Travers,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Kgrem  jnt 

H.  F.  Bull,  The  Castle,  Chester ..  

P.  H.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings . 

J.  L.  Hawkswortii,  Bolt  m-upon-Dearne  

F.  Massie,  Civil  Engineer.  Tetley  House,  Wakefield  

Surveyor,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich 

U.  G.  Himson.  Surveyor,  Tlieatre-streot,  East  Dereham  

J.  E.  Hargreaves,  Surveyor,  Farnborough 

Council's  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham,  N 

R.  J.  Beswick,  Architect,  35,  Regent-street,  Swindon  ..  

W.  If.  Hunter,  Civil  Engineer,  41,  Spring-gardens,  Alancheiter  .. 
Chief  Inspector,  Town  Hall.  Bethnal  Green  

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Pentre,  Rhondda  

The  Secretary,  23,  Bath -street,  Glasgow  

U.  F.  Stockdale,  38,  Bath-street,  Glasgow 

Kennedy  A Jeukin,  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lewes  

Beesley,  Son  A Nichols,  11,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  21,  Delahay-street,  Westminster 

Water  Works  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices.  Cheltenham  

A.  E.  Pridmore,  Architect,  2,  Broad-street  Buildiugs,  E.C 

County  Surveyor,  County  Hail,  Aylesbury  

E.  H.  Back,  Civil  Engineer,  Dartmouth  ... 

C.  Smith  A Son,  Architects,  164,  Friar-street,  Reading .. 

A.  Darlington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Biilinge 

Crickmay  A Sons,  Architects,  13,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Rev.  D.  Davies,  Florida  Villa,  Clydach,  R.S.O 

Mosley  A Scrivener,  Engs.,  Fish-street  Chambers,  Northampton 
W.  Wrigley,  Architect,  6,  Westgate,  Wakefield  

G.  J.  A F.  VV.  Skipper,  7,  London-street,  Norwich  

Secretary,  32,  Westbourne-terrace,  W 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


June  23 
June  24 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

dj. 

do. 

June  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 

June  26 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  23 
io. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


dj. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


July  1 
July  3 
do. 
do 

July  4 
July  5 
ao. 
do. 
ao. 

July  9 
July  14 
July  16 
July  17 
July  19 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


Senior  Surveying  Assistant 

‘Assistant  Quantity  Surveyor 

’Three  Examiners 

•Sauitary  Inspector 

•Temporary  Clerk  of  Works,  Scilly  Islands' 


Manchester  Corporation  ..  ..... 
do. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Exam.  Board 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  . 
War  Department 


220f 

2001.... 

Not  stated  

117/ 

78.  Od.  per  diem  ... 


Tho,e  marked  wild  an  aetcriak  (*;  are  ad mrtited  in  Ihu  .V  umber.  Competitions, 


July  10 
July  S 
July  15 


P-  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  via  <fc  x.  Public  Appoint men'.s,  xviii.  A xix. 


June  21,  1902.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 1 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work q 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size o 

Eest  Black  Japan ” o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 

Brunswick  Black ' 0 

Berlin  Black o 

Knotting ..!!!”!  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o 


Per  gallon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  V.  A.  W.  C.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 


DESIRED. 

.We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bi 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  an, vac  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written' 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  a: 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 


TENDERS. 

[Next  week’s  communications  for  insertion  under  this 
heading  must  reach  us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
as,  owing  to  the  Coronation  holidays,  we  go  to  press  two 
days  earlier  than  usual.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ALDERLEY  EDGE. — For  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Duke-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Harold  Sheldon,  surveyor,  Alderley  Edge,  Manchester  : — 
S.  H.  Burns,  Alderley  Edge* .£270 


BECKENHAM. — For  works  at  electric  lighting 
station,  Arthur-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  A Angell,  surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Beckenham 
Neil  & Co.  ..£1,325  8 7 I Foster  Bros., 

H.  Heathfield  1,055  0 ° South  Nor- 

Windsor  & Co.  1,016  19  6 | wood*  .£914 


BRADFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a shed,  Eastwood 
Mills.  Messrs.  Empsall  & Clarkson,  architects,  7,  Ex- 
change, Bradford  : — 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying. 

Strong  & Co.,  Bradford* 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

J.  Taylor,  Keighley*  

Steel  and  Iren  IVork. 

Barrett  & Sons,  Bradford* 

Plumb. ng  and  Glazing. 

A.  Ross,  Shipiey* 

Plastering  and  Concreting. 

A.  Taylor,  Eccleshill’ 

Stating. 

W.  Thornton,  Bingley*  

Painting. 

T.  Batty,  Drighlington* 


■£3*500 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  supply  of  dressed  granite  kerb 
and  channel  (8,000  ft.),  for  the  Town  Council. 

F.  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  : — 


Croft  Granite,  Brick,  and 

Concrete  Co.,  Ltd 

Hughes  & Co 

A.  & F.  Manuelle  

A.  & F.  Manuelle, 

London* 

Brunton  & Sons 

A.  Robinson 

W.  Wilson 

Goodchild  & Co 

Griffiths  & Co.,  Ltd 

Blitchfeldt  & Co 

Van  Praagh  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Leicester 

Scotch 

Guernsey 


g. 


J-ff 

5. s' " 


DAWLISH. — For  the  erection  of  stable,  coach- 
house, &c.,  at  Holcombe  Hall,  for  Mr.  Harrison  Benn. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  & Son,  architects,  Newton  Abbot. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent  Cattermole  Brown,  Paignton  : — 
Lamacraft  & Sons £2,400  o I E.  Andrews  ....  £2,202  10 

F.  Friend  2,379  0 G.  Lee,  Teign- 

F.  C.  Francis . ...  2,214  o|  mouth*  1,99917 


Hy.sSta"^ SSsS^SM-?0’1'7  r“S  °r  °'her  Si,ni'“  r°ad  f“  tb'  Corporation.  Mr. 


d. 

0 

0 

Rough. 

2 in. 
Broken. 

ii  in. 
Broken. 

Chips. 

Cubes. 

6 

Croft  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

9 

1 14  4 

0 

Rowley  Regis  Granite  Co 

6 3 

8 3 

8 6 

5 6 

146. 

8 3 

5 3 

140 

— 

Messrs.  Field  & Mackay 

1 3 10 

. 

0 

° 

W.  H.  Jones  

Ellis  & Everard 

6 9 

0 9 

9 0 

9 9 

5 9 

8 3 

130 

The  Tytherington  Stone  Co 

W.  Element 

7 0 

7 6 

8 0 

5 10 

8 0 

5 10 

8 6 

z 

Exors.  Alf.  Allen,  Rowley  Regis,  near  Dudley*.... 

5 6 

7 6 

7 6 

5 0 

I 3 » 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

G.  T.  Manners  

John  Carrick  

J.  G.  Bradley 

£ s.  d. 
739  0 0 
729  14  1 

664  6 6* 

£ s.  d. 
69  0 0 
65  0 8 
60  11  11* 

£ S’  d’ 

90  10  7* 

94  0 11 

£ s.  d. 
335  0 0 
332  18  1 
316  11  5* 

£ s.  d. 
148  0 0 
146  2 9 
131  6 10* 

£ s.  d. 
192  0 0 
187  6 7 
167  11  8* 

£ s.  d. 

35  0 0 

33  6 1 

30  2 4*' 

[All  of  Durham.] 

TV  J’aki”S-’*P  “»■>  privutt  snoots  i"  the  Parish  of  Neville's  Cross,  for  the  Durham  Rura 

District  Council.  Mr.  Geo.  Gregson,  Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 


DEWSBURY.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls, 
&c.,  Headfield-road,  Savile  Town,  for  the  Thornhill 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  W.  Parker,  Surveyi 
Council  Offices,  Thornhill : — 

Ellis  P.  Sheard,  Thornhill £106 


DUDLEY.  — For  the  erection  of  boiler  house  and 
laundry  at  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians. 

A.  Marshall,  architect,  King-street,  Nottingham  : — 

Willcock  & Co.,  Wolverhampton  ,£10,420 

W.  Hopkins,  Birmingham 9.900 

Harley  & Son,  Smethwick 9,537 

H.  Dorse,  Cradley  Heath 9,500 

Fish  & Sons,  Nottingham 9.49* 

Lindsey  Jones,  Wolverhampton 9,480 

W.  Harvey  Gibbs,  King’s  Heath 9,350 

J.  Mallin,  West  Bromwich  9,299 

W.  Crane,  Nottingham 9,182 

M.  Round,  Dudley 9, 179 

J.  Dallow,  Birmingham 9,125 

J.  Guest,  Stourbridge 0,100 

Windsor  & Co.,  London  8,999 

R.  Merton  Hughes,  Birmingham 8,990 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Nottingham  8,968 

Whitehouse  & Sons,  Birmingham  8,899 

A.  Colin  Hughes,  Birmingham 8,660 

Oakley  & Coulson,  Dudley  . 8,685 


EPSOM. — For  the  supply  of  road  materials,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  E.  Ware,  surveyor, 
Waterloo-road,  Epsom  :— 

Norway  Granite  Kerb  (12  in.  by  6 in.). 
Blichfeldt  & Co.,  Water-lane,  E.C.* : — 

per  foot, 
d. 


43 

4? 

5 

•».). 

81 


Banstead  .... 

Bookham  

Cheam  

Cobham  

Blue  Pennant  Kerb  (12  in.  by  4 i 
H.  L.  Cooper,  Mark-lane,  E.C.* : — 

Cobham o 

Thornton  Heath  Gravel. 

Hall  & Co.,  Croydon*  : — 

per  cubic  yard. 

Ewell 6 6 

Cheam  6 6 

Worcester  Park  6 4 

Thornton  Heath  Rough  Gravel. 

Hall  & Co.,  Croydon*  :— 

Cheam  4 l\ 

Hungry  Hill  Flints. 

Farnham  Gravel  Co.,  Farnham*  : — 

Ashtead 7 3 

Worcester  Park  7 3 

Epsom  6 11 

Ewell 7 3 

Oxshott 6 11 

Farnham  Fine  Gravel. 

Farnham  Gravel  Co.,  Farnham*  : — 

Bookham  5 0 

VV.  Norris,  Upper  Hale,  Farnham*  : — 

Leatherhead 5 2 

Stoneiuare  Pipes. 

Knowles  & Co.,  King’s-road,  St.  Pancras* 
per  yard  run. 
s.  d. 


EPPING  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
St.  John’s-road,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Harrington 
& Ley,  architects,  65,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  E.C.  : — 


Stephen: 

tow  £4,282 

General  Builders, 

Ltd 41229 

Thomas  & Edge  4.217 
Smith  & Son  .... 

Wilson  & Lam- 

plough  

Chessum  & Sons 
Wells  & Son  .... 
Hawkins  & Son.. 

A.  W.  Robins  . . 


4ii95 


4,103  o 
3,962  o 
3.950  o 
3.943  18 
3.930  o 


Oak  Building  Co.  £3,902 

Foster  & Son 3,901 

Hawkey  & Old- 
man   3,820 

A.  Knight  3.812 

Foster  Bros 3.749 

B.  E.  Nightingale  3,748 
Hammond  & Son  3,729 

Keen  & Sons 3,620 

E.  West,  Chelms- 
ford ♦ 3.592 

Sims&  Wood. . ..  3,582 


GUILDFORD. — For  the  erection  of  road  works,  New 
Cross-road,  Stoke,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
John  Anstee,  surveyor,  Commercial-road,  Guildford  : — 

Norris  £898  if  - 1 A ^ 

H.  Wheeler  786 


Streeters  & Tod- 
hunter  764 


A.  Franks, 
Guildford*  ..  £740  10 
[Surveyor's  estimate, 
£765  13  6] 


HEANOR. — For  the  erection  of  factory  buildings  for 

Messrs.  J.  Fletche 

& Sons 

Mr.  A.  Marshall 

architect,. 

King-street,  Nottingham  :— 

Dickenson  

£10,058 

H.  Vickers  

F.  Messom 

Warner  

T.  Barlow  

Windsor  & Co. . . . 

Dennett  & Ingle  . 

Cooper  & Son  . . . 

••  8,350- 

Zrane  & Co 

Vickers  & Co.  . . . 

J.  Woodsend 

J.  H.  Williamson, 

Fish  & Sons  

8,835 

Nottingham*  . 

..  8,199, 

J.  Wright 


HENGOED  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  six  houses, 
for  Messrs.  Rees,  Rees,  & Co.  Mr.  P.  V.  Jones,  surveyor,. 
Hengoed,  via  Cardiff 

T.  F.  Howells £1,500  I J.  H.  James,  Cardiff* £1, 44» 

Williams  & Son  ....  1,470! 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  schools,  Montague- 
road  and  Houndsfield-road,  for  the  Edmonton  School 
Board.  Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb,  architect,  99,  Church-street, 
Lower  Edmonton : — 

Montague-  Houndsfield- 


ab  . 


7}  cb 
ioj  cb 
5 ieb 


1 5}**  • 

2 si ab  . 

pie  being  satisfactory. 

Delivered  to  Banstead,  Cheam,  Cobham,  Worcester 
Park,  and  Ewell. 

b Subject  to  sj  per  cent,  discount  for  cash, 
c Delivered  to” Ashtead,  Bookham,  and  Leatherhead. 


t Subjec 


Appleby 

School, 
£ s. 
25,320  0 

’ d. 

School. 

£ 

24,560 

Barker  & Co 

27,950 

0 

0 

26,600 

Dearing  & Son  

24,275 

0 

0 

Hockley  & Co 

24,750 

0 

0 

23,500 

Johnson  & Co.,  Wands- 
worth   

22,976 

o 

o 

2I,4T9t 

0 

0 

22,974 

21,989 

23,813 

0 

0 

McCormack  & Son 

24,876 

0 

0 

23.456 

Nightingale 

24,441 

0 

0 

23,197 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge 

22,820 

O 

ot 

21,780' 

26,130 

0 

0 

22,962 

0 

0 

21,671 

25,9>i 

0 

0 

24,788 

0 

0 

22,900' 

Spencer  Santo  & Co 

27,610 

24,647 

0 

0 

26,562 

Stephens  Bastow  Co 

0 

0 

23,232 

Stimpson  & Co 

24,3I3 

0 

0 

22,922 

Tonge 

23,855 

0 

0 

22.5CO 

Wall  & Co 

24,595 

0 

0 

22,992 

Willmott  

25,890 

0 

0 

24,990 

21,987 

21,3*9] 


Wisdom 23,711 

Knight  & Son 23,389 

[Architect’s  estimate  23,163 

J Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  or 

Education. 

[ Sec  also  next  page. 
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LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  The 
Royal  Pavilion  Hotel,  Woolwich.  Mr.  Herbe* 
architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 


Osborn  & Sons £4.354 

F.  & T.  Thorne  ....  4,329 

Courtney  & Fairbairn  4,289 
Todd  &~Newman  . . 472x7 


Thomas  & Edge 
Green  & Smith  . . 
Sheffield  Bros.*  .. 


£4,197 

4,190 

3,987 


RHONDDA  VALLEY.— For  the  erection  of  forty- 
one  houses,  Ton  Pentre,  for  the  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan,  architect,  Viotoria- 
chambers,  Pentre,  Rhondda  Valley  : — 


Alban  Richards, 

Ton  Pentre  ..  £8,855 
E.  Jones,  Cwm- 
p-a  r c,  near 
Treorky  8,401  1 


Morgan  Bros., 

Ton  Pentre, 

Rhondda* £8,035 

T.  Reynolds, 

Ystrad  Rhondda  7,625 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  The  Prince  Alfred, 
Poplar.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane, 
King  William-street,  London.  Quantities  supplied 

Osborn  & Sons  £850  I Harris  &Wardrop....  £707 

F.  & T.  Thorne 825  Sheffield  Bros 670 

rnnrtnev  Fairbairn  76s  Samuel  Salt*  ' 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a factory,  London - 
road,  Plaistow,  for  Messrs.  H.  Wheeler  & Co.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Wade,  architect,  36,  Fifth-avenue.  Harrow-road 

W.  M.  Norton £3.295  I Singster  Bros.  £2,599 

G.  J.  Hosking 3,027  H.  C.  Horswill  ....  2.580 

A r\ :_i.-  o W T Gnftle  . 


A.  Daniels  

J.  Groves 

J.  W.  Jerram 


r,yyu  , W.  J.’  Cottle  2,502 

1,698  I Edwards  & Medway!  2,455 
W.  Crouch  2,450 


[Architect’s  estimate.  -62,500.] 

I Accepted  with  basement  added  at  £2,660. 


LON  DON.- -For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Nos.  62 
to  65,  Charing  Cross,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugm 


Foster  & Dicksee  ..  £18,884 

Colls  & Sons 18,520 

H.  Line  18,267 

Harris  & Wardrop  . 18,197 

Treasure  & Son 18,130 

J.  Williams *7,987 

Patman  & Fother- 

ingham *7,920 

Lovatt  *7,550 


Maple  & Co.,  Ltd.  .'£17,491 

W.  Downs  17,400 

G.  H.  & A.  By- 
waters  & Sons  ..  17.366 

J.  Carmichael 17,363 

Holloway  Bros 17,240 

Grover  & Sons  ....  17,071 
Patrick  & Son  17,068 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  (Wales). -For  additions,  &c.,  to 
Duffryn  Co-operative  Stores,  Commercial-street.  Messrs. 
Morgan  & Elford,  architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountain 
Ash  :— 

J.  S.  Griffiths,  Barry  Dock £580 


~OTLEY  (Yorks).— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
&c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sharpe, 
Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Otley 


Contract  C. 

Ward  & Tetley,  Bradford*  £1,775  o o 

Contract  D, 

Blake’oorough  & Sons,  Brighouse*..  397  18  5 
Contract E. 

Ward  & Tetley,  Bradford*  126  12  3 


RANSKILL  (Yorks). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
The  Grange,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Ottley.  Mr.  Hall  Ballan, 
architect,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Hoffman  Wood, 
Park-square,  Leeds : — 

F.  C.  Close  ..£1,184  6 4 I Dennis  Gill  & Son  ..£762 

Mettam 1,060  o o C.  A.  F.  Marrison 720 

F.  R.  Swaby  825  o o | R.  Stewart,  Blythf  ..  630 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  a Congregational 
church,  at  the  junction  of  Victoria-street  and  Beaconsfield- 
road.  Messrs.  Smee,  Mence,  & Houchin,  architects, 
14,  London-road,  St.  Albans.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Colwill  & Son,  6,  Alma-road,  St.  Albans 


Whibley&  Jervis £8,862 

Baltley,  Sons  & Hol- 

ness 8,600 

Boll  Brothers 8,450 


Wilmot  £8,300 

Dunham  8,181 

Miskin  & Sons 8,173 


SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  covered  yard,  shed 
and  coopers'  shop,  Mowbray-street  and  Harvest-lane,  for 
Messrs.  Carter,  Milner,  & Bird,  Limited.  Messrs.  Hall 
& Fenton,  architects,  14,  St.  James-row,  Sheffield.  Quan- 
tities by  the  architects  :— 


Eshelby  & Sons  £1,765 

A.  Moore  1,73' 

G.  Webster 1,725 

G.  Malpass  1,658 

T.  Astling  1,651 

A.  Bradbury 1,643 

Longden  & Sons, 

Lid 1.6  r9 

[All  of  Sheffield. 


Mastin  & Sons  . . 

G.  Allen 

Martin  & 

Hughes  

T.  Margerrison. . 
Dyson,  Stfir;  & 
Gregory*  


£i,599 

i.59o 


I SUTTON-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  a house  for 
I Mr.  H.  H.  Maddock.  Mr.  Hall  Ballan,  architect,  Don- 
caster : - 

F.  Moore,  Sutton-on-Sea*  £57° 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THfi  BUILDER  "(r'ubltsned  Wetutijn  U *opt>H. 
the  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  “.he  United 
rate  ol  19s.  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID 
Europe.  America,  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  India 
&c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  pat 
Builder,1'  Catherlne-strect,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ i Pott. 


od  DIR  KCT  Iron, 

Kingdom,  at  the 
To  all  part  sol 
China,  Ceylon, 
to  DOUGLAS 
> Usher  of  " THH 


J,  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 

ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k Son. 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Teiffhon«Ho.4|< 

2wr-n»nr*TTTHjv  a.  8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  35  SO N \ gt.g korgk st. westminbtbe 
" QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  port  7d.  In  leather  !/■  Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  descriotion  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Bassmsnts,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  la  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dso. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  appl  y 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNOH  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  HOOPING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enocii-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  BO  AD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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The  Paintings  of  Bramante  at  Milan. 

ftHE  Brera  Gallery 
at  Milan  has 
recently  suc- 
ceeded in  acquir- 
ing the  singular 
series  of  colossal 
portraits  which 
at  one  time 

formed  the  deco- 
rations of 
chamber  in  the  Palazzo  Panigarola  di  S. 
Bernardino  at  Milan.  These  curious  frescoes 
are  almost  unanimously  attributed  to  the 
great  architect  Bramante,  who,  in  his  early 
years  (about  1480)  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  employed  in  such  decorative  work. 
It  is  very  singular  that  these  remarkable 
frescoes  should  constitute  almost  the  unique 
evidence  of  his  skill  as  a painter,  and  that 
they  should  have  hitherto  attracted  so  little 
notice. 

The  frescoes  represent  nine  figures  about 
double  life  size,  most  of  them  youths  with 
different  attributes  or  emblems  intended, 
perhaps,  to  portray  the  different  occupations 
of  a noble  seigneur  of  the  period.  Two  ol 
the  figures,  which  formed  a frieze  or  decora- 
tive panel  over  a door,  are  labelled  “ Demo- 
critus” and  “ Heraclitus,”  and  between  them 
a globe  or  “ mappa  mundi  ” is  represented, 
or  it  may  be  a circular  window  through 
which  a map-like  landscape  is  seen,  but  it  is 
much  dilapidated  and  indistinct.  Demo- 
critus is  represented  with  closed  sunken 
eyes  from  which  tears  are  issuing,  whilst 
Heraclitus  laughs  with  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  smiling  woman. 
The  whole  composition  and  architectural 
setting  of  the  figures,  with  niches,  friezes, 
&c.,  in  the  style  of  Mantegna,  is  of  the 
usual  fifteenth-century  character.  Flowing 
abundant  hair  and  elaborated  draperies  in 
the  style  of  Melozzo  di  Forli  are  combined 
with  that  microscopic  detail  in  the  flesh 
portions  which  becomes  almost  painful  in  an 
effort  to  represent  the  veins  ; the  tears  of 
Democritus  are,  of  course,  treated  with  all 
their  correct  lights  and  shadows  in  true  pre- 
Raphaelite  manner. 

The  history  of  these  paintings  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  beyond  some  documentary 


evidence  which  merely  seems  sufficiently 
convincing  as  to  their  authorship. 

Like  so  many  great  geniuses  of  the 
Renaissance,  Bramante  has  left  behind 
him  little  more  than  the  name  of  a 
great  architect  ; and  that  name  was  not, 
perhaps,  recognised  in  all  its  importance 
until  quite  recent  years.  As  the  founder  of 
a very  remarkable  school  of  architecture, 
Bramante  has  been  exalted  to  a high  rank 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  for  a long  time 
past,  and  his  name  has  become  familiar  to 
English  architectural  students  of  the  present 
day.  But  of  his  actual  life-history  very  little 
is  known,  and  to  many  the  fact  of  his  very 
high  ability  as  a fresco-painter  has  even 
come  as  a surprise.  But  although  these 
frescoes  recently  bought  by  the  Brera  Gallery 
are  the  only  examples  of  his  skill  with  docu- 
mentary evidence,  Bramante  is  known  to 
have  painted  in  other  buildings  of  Milan 
and  at  Bergamo.*  Vasari  also  mentions  his 
having  worked  in  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome. 

Bramante  hardly  acquired  very  much  fame 
as  a painter,  and  these  examples  recently 
brought  to  light,  although  possessing  all  the 
strong,  vigorous  character  of  first-class 
Renaissance  art,  are  not  particularly  pleas- 
ing. As  an  architect  and  the  originator  ot  a 
very  ingenious  type  of  architectural  design, 
Bramante’s  name  will  ever  remain  in  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  the  history  of 
art.  For  centuries  the  great  geniuses  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance  were  somewhat  eclipsed 
by  such  names  as  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael,  but  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  marvellous  developments  of  art- 
study  and  criticism,  these  almost  forgotten 
pioneers  of  the  great  revival  were  once  more 
honoured  with  that  public  admiration  which 
had  been  given  them  by  their  contem- 
poraries ; and  Donatello,  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
Brunelleschi,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  and  a 
host  of  other  architects,  including  Bramante, 
have  been  given  a position  at  least  equal  in 
popular  estimation  to  that  of  Michelangelo. 
But  although  such  was  not  the  case  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
far  as  regards  a more  general  public  opinion, 

* Lomazzo,  the  Vasari  of  Lombardy,  in  his  “Tratlato 
della  Pittura,”  1584,  speaks  of  these  works,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  executed  about  1490-1500. 


the  name  of  the  great  Lombard  architect 
(Lombard  by  adoption  ; being  a native  of 
Urbino)  did  survive  in  local  estimation,  and 
the  number  of  churches  in  Lombardy  which 
are  attributed  to  his  design  is  quite  astonish- 
ing— indeed,  at  such  a rate  one  would  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  the  Gilbert  Scott  of 
his  period.  But,  of  course,  when  investi- 
gated, these  supposed  examples  of  his  work 
admit  of  very  little  proof  or  verification,  and 
probably  few  architects  have  been  credited 
with  so  many  buildings  which  in  reality 
were  merely  designed  and  executed  with  the 
striking  characteristics  of  his  style,  by  con- 
temporary or  later  imitators. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original 
structures  in  Milan  is  the  domical  addition 
to  the  Gothic  church  ot  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  attributed  to  Bramante.  In  this 
case  the  striving  for  a lofty,  spacious  interior 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  sugges- 
tion of,  the  more  usual  models  of  church 
design  in  those  days,  is  very  conspicuous  ; 
the  almost  total  suppression  of  the  “ Orders” 
and  any  kind  of  columnar  construction, 
whilst  making  use  of  the  Classic  type  of 
moulding  and  the  other  ordinary  classical 
details,  is  also  very  extraordinary.  In  such 
a building  as  this  the  effort  seems  to  have 
been  to  invent  a “ new  style,”  and  probably 
it  is  about  as  near  that  attainment  as  such 
an  effort  can  be. 

This  peculiar  style  of  Bramante  became 
popular — became,  indeed,  national  for  a 
long  series  of  years — and  the  Bramantine 
churches  of  Lombardy  have  always  been 
regarded  with  local  pride  and  admiration. 
Fifty  years  after  Bramante’s  death  the 
whole  world  united  in  considering  the 
mighty  Florentine  as  the  greatest  and  only 
true  source  of  all  inspiration  in  architecture, 
and  his  successors  Barroccio  and  Bernini 
and  their  schools  maintained  an  exclusive 
proprietorship  ot  the  domain  of  art  until  the 
coming  of  the  Romanticists  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  But  still  the  memory 
of  Bramante  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a specially  local  vigorous  style 
of  art  has  been  preserved  until  the 
present;  awaiting,  it  would  seem,  that 
recognition  which  it  has  received  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  now  realised  how 
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much  he  bad  to  do  with  rendering  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter’s  a success  in  spite  of 
the  alterations  and  additions  of  later  times, 
which  have  only][tended  to  spoil  the  grand 
idea  which  originated  |to  a very  great  extent 
in  his  first  design.  In  visiting  the  old 
churches  of  Lombardy  of  the  so-called 
Bramantine  style,  one  is  tempted  to  specu- 
late on  the  unachieved  design  for  the  greatest 
of  Christian  temples.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  much  more  different  in  every 
feature  than  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  as 
carried  out  practically  in  the  style  of  Michel- 
angelo, and  the  innumerable  buildings  scat- 
tered over  Lombardy  and  some  other  parts 
of  Italy  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  in 
the  “ Bramantesque  style.”  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  that  imposition  of  fixed  rules 
of  proportion,  without  regard  to  the  scale  of 
a structure  or  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put, 
which  brought  about  the  “ Orders,”  and  the 
slavish  imitation  of  certain  models  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  Italy  ; on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  this  “ Bramantesque  ’’  manner  of  design 
representing  the  most  splendid  characteristic 
of  the  Renaissance,  its  originality  of  inven- 
tion, combined  with  practical  appropriate- 
ness and  meaning  in  every  detail. 

Donato  Bramante  enjoyed  the  full  span  of 
life  (1444-15 14),  and  he  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed his  time  in  the  manner  of  his  con- 
temporary artistic  brethren— by  turns  ar 
architect,  then  a painter.  In  those  happy 
days  of  art  no  hard-and-fast  rule  was  drawn 
as  to  “ professional  training,”  and,  in  spite 
of  civic  guilds  and  craft  rules,  most  men  of 
genius  did  that  which  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes  and  suited  them  best.  It  is  interesting 
to  discover  another  instance  of  that  union  of 
the  arts  in  the  person  of  one  man  in  the 
same  way  that  they  were  united  in  Michel- 
angelo, Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  almost  all 
the  artists  of  those  days.  In  our  days  such 
a union  would,  perhaps,  be  almost  impos- 
sible in  England,  and  still  less  possible  in 
Modern  Italy.  A modern  architect  is  hardly 
expected  to  be  able  to  paint  decorative 
frescoes,  and  a modern  painter's  notions  of 
building  are  usually  of  a very  primitive 
character — the  artistic  world  has  indeed 
-changed  since  the  days  when  Bramante 
toiled  at  representing  his  young  barons  and 
seigneurs  in  all  their  splendid  vitality  in  the 
intervals  of  his  architectural  career. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Bramante 
was  so  distinctly  a “church  architect”  of 
those  days,  his  paintings,  as  far  as  we  know 
of  them  in  the  Sforza  Castle  and  the  Palazzo 
Panigarola  in  Milan,  or  at  Bergamo,  were  of 
a distinctly  neo-pagan  character,  and 
intended  to  glorify  the  memory  of  “ philo- 
sophers ” and  the  ancient  mythology. 
Apropos  of  these  newly-recovered  paintings 
in  Milan,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a very 
similar  series  by  Andrea  del  Castagno  exists 
at  Florence  in  the  museum  of  S.  Apollonia. 
In  all  probability  such  a mode  of  decorating 
a grand  chamber  of  a mediaeval  palazzo  was 
fashionable  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  “ distacco  ’’  or  removal  of  these 
frescoes  from  their  original  positions  has 
been  effected  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  “ Ufficio  per  la  conservazione  dei  monu- 


menti.” 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
BILL. 

HE  Coronation  holiday,  which  was 
to  have  made  a considerable 
break  in  the  work  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary session,  has  gone,  but 
the  present  time  still  affords  reason  for  the 
consideration  of  the  present  position  of  the 
Education  Bill.  Mr.  Baltour  announced  last 
week  that  the  Government  had  given  up  any 
idea  of  passing  the  Bill  without  an  autumn 
session.  This  announcement  justifies  en- 
tirely the  line  which  this  journal  has  taken, 
in  common  with  all  who  are  interested 
impartially  in  the  subject  of  education,  that 
measure  for  secondary — including  in  that 
term  technical — education  only  should  have 
been  proceeded  with  during  the  present 
session.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
had  this  course  been  followed,  a secondary 
education  bill  could  easily  have  been  passed 
before  the  middle  of  August,  and  some 
approach  to  a uniform  system  of  secondary 
and  technical  education  could  have  been 
constructed. 

At  present  the  subject  of  secondary  and 
technical  education  has  advanced  but  little 
from  its  position  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session.  An  important  amendment  was 
pressed  on  the  Government  by  Mr.  Hcb- 
house,  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Local 
Authorities  to  provide  a proper  system  of 
secondary  education.  It  shows  how  little 
the  Government  have  really  at  heart  the 
improvement  of  education,  that  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  have  obliged  backward  counties  and 
boroughs  to  have  got  into  line  with  the  more 
progressive  bodies.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  uni- 
formity of  system  throughout  England, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  if 
counties  and  towns  which  take  little 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Local 
Authorities  who  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  Fortunately,  among  the  more 
intelligent  members  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House  there  was  a strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  and  so  a compro- 
mise was  arrived  at  by  which  the  Local 
Authorities  are  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
secondary  education,  in  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  But  we  see  no  reason 
why  a backward  county  should  not  report  that 
a better  system  of  education  is  unnecessary, 
in  which  case  there  appears  to  be  no  means 
of  providing  the  necessary  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  to  be  said  against  an  obligatory 
clause,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  a 
Local  Authority  is  obstinately  bent  on  doing 
nothing,  to  compel  it  to  take  action.  Our 
columns  frequently  testify  to  the  difficulty 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  to 
oblige  Sanitary  Authorities  to  construct  a 
proper  system  ol  drainage.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  amendment  which  Mr. 
Balfour  accepted  as  a compromise  may  be 
as  effective  as  a more  drastic  clause.  For  if 
a Local  Authority  does  not  fulfil  its  duty  the 
practical  remedy  is  for  the  central  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  work  out  of  its  hands ; 
and  this,  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot 


many  places  this  has  already  been  done, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  spent  on  the 
reduction  of  the  rates.  This  certainly  is  a 
step  in  advance  ; unfortunately,  however,  in 
spite  of  much  pressure  from  all  sides  of  the 
House,  the  Government  have  refused  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  rating  by  Local 
Authorities  beyond  the  limit  of  twopence. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  this 
subject,  it  is  a great  mistake  to  hamper  pro- 
gressive districts,  but  there  is  evidently  a 
fear  lest  a larger  power  of  rating  should 
make  education  unpopular  with  the  local 
tax-payer. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  primary  educa- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  a larger  grant  from  the 
Treasury.  Anything  which  tends  to  making 
primary  education  more  efficient  necessarily 
affects  the  important  question  of  a system 
of  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  so 
far  this  grant  is  a step  in  advance,  but  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  more  general 
control. 


Coronation 

Honours. 


Society  0F  ARTS.— The  Council  of  the  Society 
SL^^?fr,‘he.  ?.0^h!rgill.Piize..o£  and  l 


, 1 tucudi  jur  a paper  on  “ Existing  Laws,  By- 

FiiTS  r'gfi0”  RelatinS  to  Election  from 
ire,  with  Criticisms  and  Suggestions.”  Further 


information  can  be  obtained  tom  the  Secretary' 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi.  y 


NOTES. 

In  spite  of  the  lamented  illness 
of  the  King  and  the  conse- 
quent postponement  of  all  the 
Coronation  ceremonies,  the  list  of  Corona- 
tion honours  has  been  published,  and  they 
will  date  as  from  Thursday,  the  26th  inst., 
the  intended  day  of  the  Coronation.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  there  seems  at  last  to  be 
some  intention  ol  paying  a little  more  regard 
to  artistic  merit,  in  the  distribution  of  such 
honours,  than  has  formerly  been  the  case. 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  the  eminent  composer, 
and  Sir  E.  Poynter,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  are  created  Baronets  ; Mr. 
W.  Emerson,  the  out-going  President  ol  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  receives  a Knight- 
hood, which  we  hope  we  may  take  as  an 
indication  that  architects  are  not  in  future  to 
be  entirely  overlooked  ; and  a similar  honour 
is  conferred  on  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow,  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Watercolours  (and  one  of  the  best  con- 
temporary English  landscape  painters),  and 
on  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  the  composer. 


do. 


A very  important  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  financial  side  of  the  matter  has  been 
carried,  by  which  Local  Authorities  are 
now  obliged  to  spend  the  grant  from  the 
Treasury,  known  as  the  “ Whisky  Money,” 
on  secondary  and  technical  education.  In 


The  National 
Portrait 
Gallery. 


In  their  annual  report  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  complain  of  the 
quite  inadequate  amount  (950/.)  which  is 
granted  to  them  by  the  Treasury.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  a limited  amount  must 
frequently  prevent  the  acquisition  of  inter- 
esting and  important  historical  pictures ; 
while  it  has  also  a tendency  to  cause  ex- 
penditure on  cheap  and  second-rate  por- 
traits. There  are  already  a certain  number 
of  portraits  hardly  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served in  this  National  Gallery  ; and  what 
we  should  like  to  see  would  be  a larger 
grant  every  year,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate,  so  that  a considerable  sum 
should  from  time  to  time  be  spent  on  really 
important  pictures.  The  enormous  prices 
paid  this  season  at  Christie's  lor  important 
portraits  make  the  question  of  this  grant 
quite  an  urgent  matter.  Fortunately  the 
subjects  of  the  portraits  for  which  great 
sums  have  lately  been  paid  have  not  been 
historically  famous. 


Those  who  oppose  the  making 


The  Embank-  Qf  a tramway  on  the  Victoria 
ment  1 ram  way.  . 

Embankment  will  no  doubt  be 


gratified  by  the  action  of  the  House  of 
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Lords.  When  the  County  Council’s  Tram- 
ways Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  in  that 
House,  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  was 
carried  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
expunge  the  clause  of  the  Bill  which  per- 
mitted the  construction  of  a tramway  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 
This  is  not  only  a piece  of  pure  class  legis- 
lation, but  little  better  than  an  insult  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ; and  the  decision  was 
not  arrived  at  after  careful  investigation,  but 
after  a short  debate,  in  which  the  old  and 
foolish  arguments  against  the  tramway  were 
used.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we 
have  noted,  this  particular  clause  was  care- 
fully investigated  by  a very  competent  com- 
mittee. The  piece  of  tramway  in  question 
is  of  great  public  importance,  because  it 
would  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
systems  north  and  south  of  the  Thames.  By 
their  action  in  this  matter  the  House  of 
Lords  have  shown  that  they  arrive  at  some 
decisions,  at  any  rate,  by  prejudice  and  not 
by  reason. 

One  of  the  questions  which 
Acddent?  has  caused  much  litigation 

under  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Act  is,  What  is  an  “ accident;”  and 
what  connexion  must  exist  between  it  and 
the  injury  or  death  of  the  applicant  ? It  has 
early  been  decided  that  for  any  occurrence 
to  be  an  accident  it  must  be  fortuitous  and 
unexpected,  and  this  definition  has  never 
been  questioned  ; but  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  determining  the 
causal  connexion  that  must  exist  between 
the  accident  and  the  death,  and  whether  the 
accident  must  be  the  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate cause  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
maxim,  Causa  proximo,  non  1 ev iota  spectatur, 
or  whether  the  causa  remota  can  be  re- 
garded. This  question  has  arisen  in  cases 
where  there  was  either  some  illness  or 
weakness  inherent  in  the  man  himself,  as  in 
Hensey  v.  White  ; or  where  another  cause, 
such  as  blood-poisoning,  has  supervened  on 
the  accident,  as  in  Thompson  v.  Ashington 
Coal  Co.  The  latest  case  on  the  subject  is 
Dunham  v.  Clare,  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  June  5 last.  In  this  case  a man 
had  injured  his  toe  on  September  2,  erysipelas 
had  set  in  on  the  17th,  and  the  man  died  on 
the  27th.  His  employers  endeavoured  to  show 
this  was  caused  by  his  overwalking,  but  the 
County  Court  Judge,  on  the  medical  evi- 
dence— which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
erysipelas  was  not  a necessary  or  usual 
consequence  of  such  a wound,  and  never 
supervened  longer  than  ten  days  after  the 
introduction  of  the  germ  to  which  it  always 
owed  its  origin— fouud  death  not  to  have 
been  the  natural  and  probable  result  of  the 
accident.  The  Court  of  Appeal  remitted 
the  case,  with  the  direction  that  death  might 
“ result  from  the  injury,”  under  Schedule 
I.  (a)  of  the  Act,  which  uses  those  words, 
even  although  it  was  not  the  probable  or 
natural  result  of  the  accident,  and  that 
unless,  as  a fact,  some  new  cause  could  be 
found  to  have  intervened  so  as  to  break  the 
chain  of  causation,  the  accident  would  be 
the  cause  of  death.  From  a consideration 
of  the  cases  it  seems  that  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  it  is  the  efficient 
cause  or  causa  sine  qua  non , which  has 
to  be  regarded  in  such  cases. 


A Parliamentary  Return  has 
~ t ion"  Sco dand” & Just  been  made  in  respect  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  by  local 
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authorities  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of  tech- 
nical education  in  that  country.  The  total 
amount  expended  during  the  twelve  months 
1900-1  was  61,700/.  9s.  8d.,  and  of  that  total 
a sum  of  16,072/.  17s.  3d.  was  received  by 
various  secondary  education  committees  ; 
whilst  the  total  amount  available,  including  a 
balance  in  hand,  with  contributions  under 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
(Scotland)  Act  cf  1892,  and  from  other 
sources,  was  81,958/.  13s.  1 id.  No  sum  had 
been  applied  to  either  the  building  or  the 
maintenance  of  science  and  art  schools,  art 
galleries,  or  museums  out  of  the  local  rates 
under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  twelve  months,  1899- 
1900,  sums  of  62,447/.  aud  25,1 53/.  were 
respectively  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
technical  education  and  to  the  relief  of  rates, 
out  of  a total  residue  grant  of  87,600 /.  paid  to 
the  several  local  authorities.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  County  Councils,  twenty-six  applied 
the  whole  of  their  grants  to  technical  educa- 
tion, and  three  devoted  them  entirely  to 
relief  of  rates.  Of  the  206  burghs  and  police 
burghs,  eighty  applied  the  whole  to  relief 
of  rates,  and  fifty-three  the  whole,  and 
seventy-three  a part,  of  the  residue  grants 
to  technical  education.  Four  County  Coun- 
cils gave  a part  of  their  grants  to  the  last- 
named  object. 


t • u t.  . . A movement  is  on  foot  to  turn 

Electrical  the  Irish  peat  bogs  to  eco- 
Enersy‘  nomical  account,  it  being 
maintained  that  a great  impetus  would  be 
given  to  certain  industries  in  Ireland  were 
the  turf  converted  into  electrical  power  at 
convenient  spots.  It  is  thought  that  by 
canalising  the  bogs  the  fuel  could  be  de- 
livered at  those  points  cheap  enough  to 
compete  with  coal.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
original  suggestion,  but  savours  of  the 
opinions  held  by  prominent  Irish  geologists 
some  seventy-five  years  since.  An  impor- 
tant factor,  however,  is  that  in  those  days 
there  were  no  railways,  and  water  carriage 
was  the  only  feasible  method  of  getting  the 
turf  from  the  bogs  to  more  convenient 
centres.  There  is  no  doubt  that  peat  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  Ireland.  Except  here  and 
there,  it  has  been  practically  untouched,  and 
that  it  could  be  utilised  with  advantage  is 
unquestionable.  We  must  also  recognise 
that  as  the  country  roads  are  so  frequently 
made  on  a peat  foundation,  no  heavy 
loads  can  be  dragged  along  many  of 
them.  Consequently,  even  light  traction 
engines  cannot  be  brought  into  requi- 
sition, except  in  very  few  localities.  But 
whilst  we  thoroughly  agree  that  more  of 
the  fuel  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  present,  and  may  be  made  suitable 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy,  the 
solution  of  the  carriage  problem  seems  to 
us  to  lie  rather  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  light  railways  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  waterways.  It  is  maintained  that  by 
the  use  of  turf  as  fuel  we  shall  see  provision 
made  for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy 
applicable  to  every  form  of  industrial  activity, 
not  only  for  railways,  tramways,  factories, 
heating  and  lighting  of  towns,  &c.,  but  also 
not  improbably  in  the  near  future  to  most 
agricultural  operations.  Without  being  quite 
so  sanguine  about  all  these  things  coming  to 
pass,  and  without  endorsing  the  opinion  that 
the  quantity  of  peat  in  Ireland  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  we  may  concede  that  if  the 
question  of  carriage  could  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  the  material  would  be  in  much 


greater  demand  in  industrial  centres  than  it 
is  at  present. 


At  a time  when  artificial 
Canal's."  waterways  in  Great  Britain 
are  generally  neglected,  pur- 
posely or  otherwise,  it  may  be  instructive 
to  observe  that  foreign  nations  are  by  no 
means  slow  to  recognise  the  many  advan- 
tages offered  by  canal  navigation.  As  one 
indication  of  this  enlightened  perception,  we 
may  mention  the  important  system  of  canals 
whose  construction  has  recently  been 
approved  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
The  scheme  provides  for  canals  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Oder,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Moldau,  from  the  Dauube-Oder  canal  to  the 
Upper  Elbe,  and  from  the  Danube-Oder 
canal  to  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneister.  Alto- 
gether about  1,000  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways are  to  be  constructed  by  the  State, 
with  the  co-operation  of  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities.  These  important 
works  are  to  be  commenced  at  the  latest 
during  the  year  1904,  and  the  entire  system 
is  to  be  completed  within  twenty  years. 
The  total  cost  of  construction  is  estimated 
at  about  30,000,000/.,  provision  for  this  con- 
siderable sum  being  contemplated  partly  by 
contributions  from  Local  Authorities,  and 
partly  by  the  issue  of  Government  bonds. 
The  canals  are  to  be  designed  for  the 
admission  of  vessels  up  to  600  tons  burden, 
and  the  undertaking  will  bring  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire  into  closer  touch, 
besides  affording  economical  traffic  com- 
munications with  Germany  and  Russia.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  United  States  Consul 
General  at  Vienna,  it  “ will  do  more  than 
anything  yet  enacted  in  Austria  to  promote 
the  commerce  of  the  country.” 


The  announcement  that  Messrs. 
^CartDange<rs°r  Siemefis  and  Halske  have  com- 
pleted a new  electrical  motor 
car  with  which  they  hope  to  attain  a speed  of 
105  miles  an  hour,  reaches  us  at  the  same 
time  as  a full  description  of  a fatal  accident 
with  a fast  electric  car  in  America.  During 
a speed  contest  of  electric  motor  cars  at 
Staten  Island,  one  of  the  cars  suddenly 
swerved  from  the  track  and,  plunging  into 
the  crowd,  killed  two  people  and  fatally 
injured  many  others.  The  car,  which 
weighed  3,000  lbs.,  was  built  like  a 
torpedo  on  two  pairs  of  wheels,  its 
height  from  the  ground  being  barely  6 in. 
The  wheels  were  3 ft.  in  diameter  and  were 
furnished  with  35  in.  Palmer  tyres.  In  the 
centre  of  the  car  was  a small  conning-tower 
with  mica  windows,  which  contained  the 
two  drivers.  The  electric  motor  was  nomi- 
nally 7 h.-p.,  but  could  develop  much  higher 
speed  for  a short  time.  In  the  race,  when 
going  at  a speed  of  75  miles  an  hour,  it  hit 
something  on  the  road,  which  made  it 
jump  in  the  air  and  come  down  with 
a thud,  doing  damage  to  one  of  the 
wheels.  It  instantly  swerved  to  the  side, 
and,  although  the  brakes  were  at  once 
applied,  it  dashed  through  the  crowd  at  the 
side  of  the  track  before  almost  any  one  had 
realised  that  anything  was  wrong.  It  seems 
to  us  that  making  electric  motor  cars 
specially  for  very  high  speeds  is  very 
foolish.  The  problem  is  an  easy  one,  as  ex- 
ceedingly high  speeds  can  be  got  by  rapidly 
discharging  accumulators  when  economy 
and  efficiency  are  not  considered,  and  no 
experimental  demonstration  of  this  elemen- 
tary fact  is  necessary.  The  market  for 
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these  high-speed  cars  must  be  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  one,  and  if  they  are  made 
merely  for  purposes  of  advertisement,  then 
it  is  well  that  people  should  know  what  a 
worthless  proof  of  good  workmanship  a 
high-speed  motor  car  is. 

Every  one  knows  that  air 

Permeable  passes  through  the  walls  and 

ceilings  ol  a closed  room,  and 
as  long  ago  as  1878  it  was  proved  that  the 
rate  of  penetration  depended  mainly  upon 
the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  inside  air 
over  that  of  the  outside  air.  With  walls  of 
ordinary  thickness  it  was  observed  that 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  atmospheric 
contents  of  a room  would  be  changed  for 
every  degree  Fahr.  difference  per  hour. 
Thus,  if  the  outer  air  were  at  35  deg.  Fahr., 
and  the  air  in  the  room  at  60  deg.  Fahr.,  the 
latter  would  be  completely  changed  in  the 
space  of  one  hour  by  transpiration  through 
the  walls.  More  recent  enquiry  seems 
to  show  that  in  the  case  of  papered 
walls,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  much  more  than  one  - eightieth 
ot  the  air  will  be  changed  per  deg.  Fahr. 
per  hour.  Further,  it  is  the  fact  that  walls 
covered  with  paper  containing  oil  varnish 
or  a coating  of  paint  offer  considerable  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  air.  As  very 
little  provision  is  designedly  made  for 
ventilation  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and 
especially  in  those  at  low  rentals,  the  subject 
to  which  we  now  allude  may  well  be  con- 
sidered by  architects.  The  employment  of 
reasonably  porous  building  materials  is 
clearly  calculated  to  exercise  a beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  a 
dwelling-house,  or  other  building. 

Situated  at  an  elevation  of 

Ancityient  some  7'°°°  ft.  above  sea  level, 

in  the  Indian  reservation  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  ancient  city  of  Zuni, 
inhabited  by  the  remnant  of  a race  which 
still  perpetuates  the  ancient  civilisation  of 
North  America.  The  square,  fortress-like 
buildings  rise  terrace  above  terrace  to  the 
summit  of  a hill,  giving  to  the  city  a wonder- 
fully commanding  appearance.  There  are 
probably  few  places  in  the  world  of  more 
interest  to  the  archaeologist  than  this  unique 
and  little-known  relic  of  the  past.  Within 
its  walls  are  narrow,  winding  thorough- 
fares, and  irregularly-shaped  piazzas,  all 
ot  which  possess  characteristic  names. 
The  city  is  built  of  red  sandstone  cemented 
with  red  adobe  clay,  and  in  addition 
to  dwelling-houses,  it  contains  a reli- 
gious dancing-place  designed  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  a coliseum.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  constructed  in  what  are  virtually  terraced 
blocks  of  flats,  and  there  are  ladders  every- 
where giving  access  to  the  different  stories. 
Upon  the  roof  of  each  flat  are  clay  chimneys 
forming  flues  for  the  fireplaces  below.  The 
fire-places  very  much  resemble  those  found 
in  old-fashioned  English  houses,  and  a slab 
of  stone  supported  above  the  fire  serves  the 
purpose  of  a stove.  Furniture  is  unknown, 
but  native  rugs  and  blankets  cover  the  walls 
and  carpet  the  floors.  The  Zunis,  who  are 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  do  not 
court  publicity,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
only  two  white  men  have  dwelt  in  this 
strange  city  on  the  Sierras. 

The  Vach.  Park  This  P™perty,  which  com- 
Estate,  Chalfont  prises  a beautifully-timbered 

St.  Giles.  . . . 

park,  several  farms,  and  wood- 
lands, covering  over  1,000  acres  in  all,  is 


offered  for  sale.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Chalfont  St.  Giles  to 
Latimer  and  Chenies,  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  through 
which  runs  the  Misbourne,  and  commands 
the  view  extending  from  the  Chilterns, 
Amersham,  and  the  Shardeloes  Woods 
northwards  to  Windsor  and  the  Berkshire 
hills  in  the  south.  Some  portions  of  the 
manor  house,  quadrangular  on  plan,  and 
covered  with  ivy,  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  date,  but  the  greater  part 
has  been  built  since.  In  1360  the  property 
belonged  to  Sir  Richard  de  la  Vache  to  whom 
Edward  III.  granted  free  warren  in  all  his 
demesne  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles;  from  that 
family  it  passed  by  sale  in  I5°5  t°  ^ie 
Crayfords,  and  from  them  to  the  Gardyners, 
who  sold  it,  1564,  to  Thomas  Fleetwood. 
In  the  church  is  a fine  brass,  with  his  two 
wives  and  eighteen  children,  of  Thomas 
Fleetwood  (obiit  1 57°).  ancestor  ot  the 
distinguished  Parliamentarian  General  and 
of  Colonel  George  Fleetwood,  who  was 
attainted  of  high  treason  at  the  Restoration 
for  having  signed  Charles  I.’s  death  war- 
rant. Charles  II.  gave  The  Vache  to  his 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  sold  it, 
1665,  to  Sir  Thomas  Clayton,  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  well-known 
Justice  who  persecuted  Thomas  Ell- 
wood  and  other  Quakers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. From  the  Claytons  the  estate  passed 
to  Dr.  Francis  Ware,  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  army,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s.  In  1771  it  was  purchased  by  Admiral 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  Bart.,  the  earliest  patron 
and  friend  ot  Captain  Cook,  to  whose 
memory  he  erected  a monument  there.  His 
son  sold  it  in  1825  to  Thomas  Allen,  of  New- 
lands,  in  whose  family  it  has  latterly  con- 
tinued. On  Milton’s  cottage  at  Chalfont  are 
the  Fleetwood  coat  of  arms.  David  Fleet- 
wood,  of  the  Vache,  sold  it  lor  63/.  by  deed 
dated  April  27,  1683,  to  Thomas  Cock,  a 
carpenter.  The  cottage  was  re-instated  for 
the  trustees,  under  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott’s 
superintendence,  a few  years  ago. 

T„  At  the  Modern  Gallery  in 

Illustrations  . 

of  the  Bond-street  is  a collection  of 
New  Forest.  paintjngS  Qf  New  Forest 

scenery,  by  Mr.  H.  Forbes  Witherby  ; forty- 
one  oil-paintings  and  thirty-nine  water- 
colours. The  oil  - paintings  are  partly 
arranged  in  a consecutive  order  to  represent 
the  aspect  of  the  New  Forest  during  succes- 
sive months  of  the  year.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, find  any  view  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  richness  of  colour  to  be  seen  in 
wide  stretches  of  the  forest  in  the  later 
autumn,  when  the  foliage  is  fading.  We  have 
seen  effects  there,  when  looking  from  high 
ground  over  a considerable  stretch  of  country, 
which  would  hardly  be  credited  if  repre- 
sented in  painting ; and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  like  them  here.  Generally  speaking, 
the  oils  are  rather  hard  in  style ; among  the 
most  effective  are  “ The  East  Wind  over  the 
Moor  ”(7);  “The  Young  Fern”  (15) — an 
early  June  scene;  and  “A  Wayside  Gar- 
den ”(21).  We  prefer  the  watercolours  to 
the  oils ; among  them  “ The  Promise  of 
Spring”  (45)  and  “ Holmsley  Valley”  (51) 
are  especially  good. 

At  the  Woodbury  Gallery  in 
ThGaiie0rybury  Bond-street  is  a small  dual 

exhibition.  “ The  King’s 
Ships,”  by  Mr.  Seppings  Wright,  is  a small 
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collection  of  slight  but  clever  sketches  of 
modern  men-of-war.  The  other  exhibition, 
of  the  works  of  an  Australian  artist,  Mr. 
Percy  F.  S.  Spence,  is  of  much  more 
artistic  importance.  There  is  real  power  in 
some  of  these,  and  considerable  originality 
of  style;  see  especially  “The  Boundary 
Rider”  and  “The  Hillside.” 


At  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  is 
O^Theatncal  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits  of  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  made 
by  Samuel  de  Wilde,  and  collected  together 
originally  by  the  elder  Charles  Mathews,  at 
whose  death  the  collection  was  sold  as  a 
whole,  and  is  now  again  offered  for  sale, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a whole.  It 
would  be  a great  pity  that  it  should 
be  broken  up,  as  its  real  value  is  historical 
rather  than  artistic ; no  single  portrait  in  the 
collection  is  of  much  value  as  a work  of  art, 
but  the  whole  series  forms  a very  interesting 
representation  of  the  personages,  and  in 
most  cases  the  stage  costumes,  of  the 
generation  of  actors  who  were  admired  or 
criticised  by  Charles  Lamb  and  his  com- 
peers.   _ 


COMPETITION  FOR  TOWN  HALL, 
HARROGATE. 

In  the  instructions  to  architects  the  building 
required  by  the  Town  Council  of  Harrogate 
was  described  as  the  “ Proposed  New  Town 
Hall.”  It  is,  however,  both  more  and  less  than 
this.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  offices  and 
Council  chamber,  a police-court  is  included  in 
the  scheme,  and  also  a public  library  ; on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  large  hall  for  recep- 
tions, dinners,  and  public  entertainments.  If  a 
hall  of  this  kind  had  been  required,  the  en- 
trance-hall and  principal  staircase  might  well 
have  been  of  a monumental  character,  but  to 
provide  a grand  staircase  of  elaborate  design 
as  an  approach  to  the  secondary  municipal 
offices,  as  some  of  the  competitors  have  done, 
is  obviously  a mistake,  particularly  when  the 
limit  of  cost  is  taken  into  consideration.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  assessor,  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  has  been  compelled  to 
exclude  a large  number  of  designs  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  40,000/.,  the  amount  stated  in  the 
conditions. 

The  site  is  an  oblong,  about  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  broad,  bounded  on  the  east  end  by  Station- 
parade,  on  the  south  side  by  Victoria-avenue, 
and  on  the  north  side  by  Raglan-street,  the 
least  important  of  the  three  frontages.  At  the 
west  end  there  is  another  building  plot.  The 
site  is  not  quite  rectangular,  but  many  of  the 
competitors  have  obtained  a rectangular  plan 
by  setting  back  the  building  lines  where 
necessary.  A more  compact  plan,  covering  a 
smaller  area  of  ground,  has  thus  been  obtained, 
and  the  difficulties  of  external  treatment  at- 
tending an  irregular  plan  have  been  avoided. 

The  first  premium  of  150/.  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  of  London,  for  design 
No.  19.  The  author  has  evidently  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  cost, 
and  this  has  probably  gone  a long  way  to- 
wards gaining  him  the  first  place.  Nearly  all 
the  competitors  have  planned  their  buildings 
to  give  two-storied  frontages  to  the  whole  of 
the  three  streets,  in  addition  to  the  rooms  in 
the  basement.  Mr.  Hare  has  two-storied 
frontages  to  Station-parade  and  Victoria- 
avenue  only,  the  Raglan-street  front  and  the 
central  portion  of  the  block  being  of  one  story 
only.  This  arrangement  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  thorough  utilisation  of  the 
basement  floor.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  the  building,  and 
of  allowing  toplights  to  be  used  for  lighting 
the  central  ground-floor  rooms  and  corridors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Raglan-street  frontage 
suffers,  and  additions  can  only  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  lighting  of  the  ground-floor. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
station-parade  front,  and  leads  through  a 
vestibule  (with  rooms  for  telephone  and  porter 
to  the  right  and  left  respectively)  to  the 
entrance-hall,  44  ft.  by  18  ft.,  placed  :rans- 
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versely  and  consisting  of  three  domed  and  story  high  for  a depth  back  of  about  30  ft.  The 
toplighted  bays.  From  the  central  bay,  side  portions  are  two  stories  high,  and  a range 
• • • ' oi  pnfrcinpp  thp  nrincinal  of  buildings  of  the  same  height  is  carried 

around  the  three  sides  of  the  central  portion. 
Each  side  block  has  on  the  lower  story  a three- 
light  columned  window,  with  a triangular 


[opngiueu  Uttys>.  nuiu  UIC  ewiuw  ^ 
opposite  the  principal  entrance,  the  principal 
stairs  lead  through  the  base  of  the  tower  to  the 
first  floor  ; the  stairs  to  the  basement  are 
entered  from  the  back  of  the  right-hand  bay, 
and  the  main  corridor,  15  ft.  wide  and  divided 
into  eight  domed  and  top-lighted  bays,  leads 
from  the  back  of  the  left-hand  bay  to  the 
Council  chamber,  committee-rooms,  &c.  The 
Borough  Accountant’s  department  is  entered 
from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  entrance-hall, 
and  is  in  communication  with  the  public  rates 
office  on  the  Raglan-street  front.  The  rates 
office,  54  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft.,  is  well  arranged 
with  a separate  entrance  for  the  public  in 
the  middle  of  the  external  wall,  and  a 
U-shaped  counter,  enclosing  the  public  space 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  The  Town  Clerk’s 
department  is  entered  from  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  entrance  hall,  and  is,  therefore,  con- 
veniently placed  in  relation  to  the  Councillors 
corridor.  Along  this  corridor  on  the  left  hand 
are  the  deputation-room,  smaller  committee- 
room,  Mayor’s  parlour,  larger  committee- 
room,  and  Councillors’  retiring-room,  with 
frontages  to  Victoria-avenue.  The  Council 
chamber  is  entered  from  the  same  corridor, 
immediately  opposite  the  Mayor's  parlour,  and 
extends  to  the  Raglan-street  front.  The 
police  court  adjoins  the  Council  chamber,  and 
is  of  the  same  size,  and  an  entrance,  with 
circular  staircase  for  access  to  the  public 
galleries  of  the  chamber  and  court,  is  planned 
at  the  Raglan-street  end  of  the  division  wall 
between  the  two  rooms.  The  space  between 
the  entrance  hall  and  the  Council  chamber  is 
devoted  to  the  staircases  already  mentioned, 
private  rates  office,  strongroom,  ladies’ 
retiring-room,  Councillors’  lavatories,  and  a 
small  open  area. 

The  police  court  itself  is  well  arranged  ; a 
flight  of  stairs  leads  down  from  the  dock  to 
the  prisoners’  room  in  the  basement.  The 
police-court  department  is  entered  from 
Raglan-street  to  the  west  of  the  court  itself, 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  court,  an 
entrance-hall  and  rooms  for  witnesses,  jury, 
Magistrates’  Clerk,  and  Magistrates,  all  top- 
lighted.  The  Magistrates’  room  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  Councillors’  corridor,  and  can  be 
entered  therefrom— a very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  lavatory  accommodation  for 
witnesses  might  be  improved. 

The  public  library  is  placed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  site,  and  extends  from  Victoria-avenue 
to  Raglan-street.  It  is  entered  from  Victoria- 
avenue,  the  lending  library  being  to  the  left  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  reading-room  ; both 
these  rooms  have  windows  and  toplights. 
The  staircase  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  leads 
up  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  reference 
library,  librarian’s  office,  and  small  book-store 
are  placed  along  the  Victoria-avenue  front. 
We  did  not  notice  any  lavatory  accommodation 
for  the  public  ; the  staff  lavatories  are  in  the 
basement. 

The  first  floor  plan  consists  of  a [-shaped 
portion  at  the  Station-parade  end,  and  a narrow 
range  of  rooms  on  the  Victoria-avenue  front. 
The  three  offices  and  plan-room  of  the  Elec- 
trical Engineer’s  department  are  in  the  angle 
formed  bv  Station-parade  and  Raglan-street, 
and  the  Waterworks  Engineer’s  department  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Station-parade  front. 
The  Borough  Engineer’s  offices  and  plan-room 
are  arranged  along  the  Victoria-avenue  front, 
the  corridor  being  placed  against  the  external 
wall  and  top-lighted,  as  the  design  of  the 
elevation  does  not  admit  of  any  windows  ; the 
offices  are  lighted  by  windows  over  the  roofs 
of  the  one-storied  rooms  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.  The  office  lavatories  are  on  this 
floor,  over  the  main  corridor  on  the  ground 


>or. 

The  basement  contains  the  caretaker  s rooms, 
initary  Inspector’s  and  pay  offices,  and  rooms 
r the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
eights  and  measures,  testing,  and  prisoners, 
addition  to  storerooms,  air-ducts,  &c. 
ntrances  are  provided  from  Raglan-street 
id  Victoria-avenue,  and  a staircase  leads  up 
the  main  entrance-hall  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  elevations  are  of  a monumental  Renais- 
nce  character.  That  to  Station-parade  is 
mmetrical  with  the  principal  entrance  in  the 
iddle  of  the  ground  story.  The  entrance  is 
ched,  and  has  a three-quarter  column  and 
laster  on  each  side,  crowned  by  an  entabla- 
re  and  segmental  pediment,  above  which  is  a 
rge  pedestal  supporting  sculptured  figures 
1 ft  high  which  seem  to  dwarf  the  whole 
isign.  The  central  portion  of  the  front  is  one 
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pediment  over  the  central  light,  and  large 
seated  figures  above.  The  main  cornice  is  con- 
tinued from  the  side  blocks  around  the  recessed 
portion  of  the  front,  and  the  tower  rises 
directly  from  the  unbroken  line  of  the  plinth  of 
the  balustrade  or  attic  above  the  cornice.  This 
is  not  a commendable  method  of  treatment,  as 
the  tower  appears  to  be  merely  stuck  on, 
instead  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 

The  Victoria-avenue  front  is  a dignified 
piece  of  work  with  projecting  bays  at  each 
end  and  near  the  centre,  and  with  the  main 
entablature  similar  to  that  of  the  Station-parade 
front.  As  already  explained,  there  are  no 
windows  on  the  first  floor  on  this  elevation. 
The  central  feature  contains  the  segmental 
bay  window  of  the  mayor’s  parlour,  and  has 
a triangular  pediment  above  the  main  cornice, 
and  a low  dome  over.  There  are  five  windows 
on  the  lower  story  on  each  side  of  the  bay, 
with  columns,  entablatures,  and  pediments 
(alternately  segmental  and  triangular).  On 
this  side,  and  on  the  recessed  portion  of  the 
front,  the  balustrade  is  open. 

The  Raglan-street  elevation  is  less  satis- 
factory. 

The  second  premium  of  100/.  has  been 
gained  by  Messrs.  Waddington,  Sons,  & Dun- 
kerley,  of  London  and  Manchester.  Their 
design  (No.  51)  is  a good  one,  but  shows  a more 
costly  building  than  Mr.  Hare’s.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
municipal  offices  and  council  chamber,  the 
latter  being  in  the  centre  of  this  portion,  with 
corridors  on  three  sides,  that  at  the  end  nearest 
the  Station-parade  entrance  having  top  lights, 
and  those  at  the  sides  being  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  on  borrowed  lights  in  the  walls  of 
the  offices.  The  Borough  Accountant's  depart- 
ment is  in  the  middle  of  the  Raglan-street 
font,  but  the  public  rates  office  is  a narrow 
room  placed  transversely  in  the  rear  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  is  not  as  convenient  as 
that  shown  in  the  first  premiated  design.  The 
Committee-rooms,  deputation-room,  council- 
lors’ retiring-room,  and  Mayor’s  parlour,  are 
placed  cu  suite  along  the  Victoria-avenue  front. 

The  police-court  department  extends  across 
the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  municipal  offices, 
the  court  itself  being  in  the  middle,  with  jury 
and  witnesses’-rooms  on  the  Raglan-street  side 
(with  the  caretaker's  house  over)  and  magis- 
trates and  clerks’  rooms  on  the  Victoria-avenue 
side.  There  is  no  communication  between 
this  department  and  the  municipal  offices. 
The  library  also  extends  across  the  site,  at 
the  west-end,  and  has  a large  and  small  news- 
room on  the  ground  floor,  and  reference  and 
lending  libraries  and  librarian’s  office  on  the 
first  floor.  The  staff  entrance  and  staircase  to 
the  lending  library  are  awkwardly  placed 
between  the  magistrates’  clerk’s  room  and 
the  municipal  offices.  With  the  exception  of 
the  end  of  the  newsroom  in  the  Raglan-street 
front,  a range  of  rooms  (chiefly  offices)  is 
carried  all  round  three  sides  of  the  building  on 
the  first  floor.  . 

The  external  treatment  is  less  massive  than 
that  of  the  first  design,  but  is  also  less  conven- 
tional. A well  designed  clock-tower,  22  ft. 
square  and  almost  140  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
finial,  is  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  Station- 
parade  and  Victoria-avenue  fronts.  At  the 
height  of  nearly  70  ft.  consoles  are  introduced 
on  each  face,  from  which  coupled  rusticated 
columns  rise  to  the  main  entablature.  Seated 
figures  are  placed  at  the  angles  above  to  mask 
the  change  from  square  to  octagon,  and  be- 
tween them  are  segmental  pediments.  Above 
these  is  an  open  stage  with  columns  and 
pilasters  supporting  an  octagonal  dome, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a cupola.  The  pnnci 
pal  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  Station- 
parade  front  is  lacking  in  importance,  and  the 
vertical  lines  of  this  front  are  rather  too  pro- 
nounced. The  Victoria-avenue  front  is  treated 
in  two  parts,  the  library  being  plainer  and 
lower.  The  municipal  portion  from  the  tower 
to  the  library  has  a slightly  projecting  bay  at 
each  end,  with  pediment,  and  five  wide  bays 
between  with  coupled  columns  on  stilted 
pedestals.  Semicircular  arches  spring  from 
the  sill  level  of  the  first  floor  windows  at  about 
half  the  height  of  the  oolu™  1 Wj 

quaintly  treated,  with  good  effect.  The  Raglan 
street  front  is  a little  less  ornate  than  the 
others,  but  has  single  columns  instead  of 


coupled.  The  police-court  and  caretaker’s 
house  are  lower  than  the  municipal  portion, 
the  house  having  a range  of  six  circular 
windows,  the  external  effect  of  which  is  more 
satisfactorv  than  the  internal. 

Messrs. ' Heazell  & Son,  of  Nottingham, 
have  gained  the  third  premium  of  75/.  The 
location  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  in  the 
municipal  offices  corresponds  very  closely  with 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Hare,  but  the  plan  is  less 
compact,  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  three  areas,  being  occupied.  Only 
about  half  the  site  is  utilised  in  the  basement. 
With  the  exception  of  a store-room,  the  library 
department  is  entirely  on  the  first  floor. 
The  witnesses’  room  is  not  in  a convenient 
position,  and  there  is  no  room  for  prisoners. 
The  Victoria-avenue  front  is  dignified  and 
effective.  It  has  a central  feature  of  three  bays, 
with  coupled  columns  and  pilasters,  and  an 
angular  pediment  over  the  central  and  wider 
bay.  On  each  side  of  the  central  feature  are 
six  bays,  divided  by  pilasters,  and  having  wide 
arched  windows  on  the  ground  storv  and  two- 
light  windows  above.  The  entablature  is 
surmounted  by  an  open  balustrade.  The 
extreme  projecting  bays  on  this  front  have 
coupled  columns  and  segmental  pediments. 
The  Raglan-street  front  is  equally  ornate,  but 
not  symmetrical,  and  the  skyline  is  spoilt  by 
the  lofty  roof  of  the  first-floor  reading-room  at 
the  west  end — a defect  which  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  The  elevation  to  Station- 
parade  has  a central  tetrastyle  quasi -portico, 
with  pediment,  and  a surbased  dome  above. 
This  design  shows  an  expensive  building,  and 
the  authors  have  been  somewhat  fortunate  in 
securing  the  third  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the  other 
designs,  in  number  about  seventy-five  ; a few 
are  deplorable  examples  of  planning  and  of 
external  treatment ; a few  also  show  cleverness 
and  power  in  architectural  design,  combined 
with  a sad  lack  of  knowledge  in  plan  ; more 
have  fairly  good  plans  with  commonplace 
elevations  ; many  are  clearly  too  costly  ; and 
there  really  are  probably  not  more  than  a 
dozen  of  sufficient  merit  to  have  given  the 
assessor  much  trouble  in  arriving  at  his  deci- 
sion. Among  the  most  notaUe  designs  is  No. 
30  by  Messrs.  Russell  & Mallows,  of  London 
This  is  good  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  and 
must  have  run  the  premiated  designs  very 
closely.  The  planning  of  the  council  chamber 
and  the  five  rooms  appertaining  thereto  is,  in 
our  opinion,  better  than  in  any  other  design  , 
the  internal  effects  would  be  excellent.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a defect  that 
this  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  raised  about 
6 ft.  above  the  other  parts,  necessitating  a 
similar  rise  in  the  first  floor  ; but  the  authors 
have  made  good  use  of  the  difference  in  level 
by  placing  the  basement  rooms  under  this  part 
of  the  building,  and  by  treating  it  in  a happy 
manner  as  the  central  block  in  the  frontage  to 
Victoria-avenue.  The  tower  is  also  well  de- 
signed.  The  draughtsmanship  displayed 
the  elevations  can  only  be  designated  by  the 
word  “coarse.”  . , , f 

Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  & Rickards,  of 
London,  also  submit  a design  (No.  8)  which 
has  many  good  points,  but  which  is  marred  by 
defects  which  have  evidently  been  noted  by 
the  assessor,  such  as  the  faulty  positions  of  the 
Town  Clerk’s  office  and  the  Magistrates 
Clerk's  room.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
planning  is,  however,  happily  conceived  for 
Paternal  effect.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  Station-parade  front  and 
leads  through  a square  vestibule  (havl"g 
quadrant  corners,  converting  it  almost  into  an 
octagon)  to  a Bight  of  eight  steps i which rise  to 
the  level  of  the  entrance-hall.  Two  flights  of 
stairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  flight, 
lead  up  to  the  first  floor.  The  main  corridor 
or  “councillors'  ante-hall,"  is  placed  along 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  building,  with  the 
council  chamber  to  the  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  Victoria-avenue  frontage,  and  with  a 
committee-room  on  each  side  of  the  chamber. 
This  arrangement  would  have  a good  interna 
effect,  and  has  led  to  a happy  treat™nt.  S*! 
ternally.  The  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
council  chamber  are  set  back,  and  open  colon- 
nades of  five  bays  each  are  placed  in  front, 
forming  narrow  terraces  for  the  use  °f  c0™- 
cillors  Beyond  the  colonnades  are  slightly 
projecting  bays  with  lofty  cupolas  The  ex- 
freme  portions  of  this  elevation  and  also  the 
other  elevations,  are  marred  by  the  architrave 
and  frieze  of  the  main  entablature  being  broken 
to  receive  the  architraves  and  cornices  of  the 
windows.  The  general  treatment  is  severe 
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and  somewhat  forbidding,  and  the  details  are 
not  very  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Hikins  & Strong,  of  Liverpool  (No. 
64),  also  place  the  “ grand  corridor  ” on  the 
longitudinal  axis,  leading  direct  from  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  in  Station-parade  to  the  council 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  The  plan 
is  good,  and  the  external  treatment  well  con- 
ceived, but  the  design  would  be  costly. 

Messrs.  Smith  & Aspinall,  of  Blackburn, 
submit  a design  , (No.  61)  marked  by  good 
draughtsmanship.  The  main  lines  of  the  plan 
are  well  considered,  but  the  police-court  de- 
partment is  too  elaborate,  and  the  arrangement 
on  two  stories  with  two  narrow  flights  of  stairs 
would  be  very  inconvenient.  The  “ General 
Stationer's  store  " in  the  basement  appears  to 
have  been  an  afterthought,  and  the  draughts 
man  has  apparently  forgotten  to  provide  an 
entrance  to  it. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead,  of  London,  provides  a 
design  (No.  75)  of  considerable  merit  and 
originality.  The  east  and  west  portions  are 
only  one  story  high,  and  the  central  mass  is 
two-storied  with  an  additional  attic  story  for 
the  caretaker’s  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
Victoria-avenue  front.  This  arrangement  has 
been  very  happily  treated  externally  on  sym 
metrical  lines.  The  tower  rises  from  the 
middle  of  the  one-storied  part  at  the  east  end. 
The  police-court  is  placed  on  the  first  floor — 
not  a good  position — and  the  stairs  to  it  are  not 
well  managed. 

Design  No.  78,  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper,  & 
Davis,  of  London,  is  good  both  in  plan  and 
elevation,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  corridors 
is  a serious  defect ; for  the  greater  part  they  are 
only  5 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  between  the  pilasters 
only  4 ft.  9 in. 

As  an  example  of  grandiose  treatment  we 
may  mention  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
Fetch,  of  London  (No.  47).  It  is  a monu- 
mental design,  with  a palatial  staircase  in  the 
centre  of  the  block.  The  elevations  are  on  a 
similar  scale,  the  two  side  elevations  being 
almost  exactly  alike.  From  a purely  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  the  design  is  able  and 
interesting,  but  it  is  much  too  costly,  and  the 
plan  is  seriously  defective— thus,  the  main  stair- 
case forms  the  approach  to  the  library  and 
reading-room,  as  well  as  to  the  council 
chamber  and  other  rooms,  and  the  reading- 
room  is  separated  from  the  lending  library  by 
a committee-room,  ante-room,  ladies’  retiring- 
room,  and  service  stairs,  all  these  rooms  being 
entered  from  the  same  corridor. 

Among  the  other  designs  which  are  worthy 
of  notice  are  those  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Cheers,  of 
1 wickenham  (No.  1),  easily  recognised  by  the 
characteristic  style  and  neat  draughtsmanship  ; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Marshall,  lof  Harrogate  (No.  12) 
with  very  original  elevations,  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  well  drawn  ; Mr.  T.  A.  Pole 
London  (No.  72),  a well-drawn  set,  with  highly 
meritorious  elevations,  but  costly ; Mr.  W. 
West  Neve,  London  (No.  43),  good  on  the 
whole,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  with  pleasing 
detail,  but  with  waste  space  in  corridors  and 
over-elaborate  staircase  ; Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon,  of 
Harrogate  (No.  7),  whose  arrangement  of  the 
municipal  offices  is  in  many  respects  remark- 
ably similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Hare,  but 


placing  the  three  premiated  designs  on'  the 
same  screen.  The  reports  were  not  exhibited, 
and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  give  the 
authors’  estimates,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  first  premiated  design  is  one  of_the 
most  economical  submitted. 


the  staircase 


,,  . , 1S  unnecessarily  elaborate  ; 

Messrs.  Armstrong  & Wright,  of  Newcastle. 
on-Tyne  I (No.  35),  with  a corridor  forming 
a complete  circuit  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
enclosing  the  police-court,  council  chamber 
and  two  areas,  and  with  an  effective  deeply- 
recessed  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
Station-parade  front;  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves 

nCS  t?3  •mg!0'1  (No-  33)’  with  an  original 
P an  with  circular  hall  in  the  centre  of  the 
block  and  entrances  in  the  side  frontages 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  entrance  in  Station-parade  ; Mr 
H.  A.  Matear,  Liverpool  (No.  18),  a good 
workable  design  of  considerable  merit  Lnd 

(Noac?-Mel  y;  nr„  Hlllon  Nash,  London 
i »L45kTMessrs-  Batler’  w'Ison,  & Oglesby 
Leeds  (No.  55)  ; Messrs.  Mitchell  & liaine 

Gmbiu"  f i?3)  i,  J,Iessrs-  Moorhouse  & 
trilling,  Formby  (No.  48)  ; Mr  W N 

Mckinley,  Norbury,  S.W.,  with  satisfactory 

cS10nWendlfairly,ga0d  Pla"  and  not  °™r- 
costly.  We  also  noted  other  designs  of  oer- 

haps  equal  merit  to  some  of  those  mention^ 
above,  but  not  equal  to  the  premised  designs 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  state  that  we  have 
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uciigns  , the  only  attempt  at  order  consisted  in 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  Emerson,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
confirmed. 

Address  to  the  King. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  address, 
which  the  Council  had  drawn  up  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  King: — "The  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects to  his  most  excellent  Majesty  the  King. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we,  your  dutiful 
subjects  the  President  and  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
of  the  architectural  societies  both  in  the  British 
Islands  and  in  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  in  alliance  therewith,  of  which  Royal 
Institute  your  Majesty  is  the  gracious  and 
generous  patron,  beg  leave  humbly  and 
respectfully  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the 
expression  of  our  loyal  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  your  Majesty’s  coronation,  to 
tender  our  most  devoted  and  dutiful  homage. 
We  earnestly  pray  that  Almighty  God  will 
grant  your  Majesty  a long,  peaceful  and 
glorious  reign  over  this  mighty  Empire, 
wherein  the  arts  may  flourish,  science  extend 
her  dominions,  and  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
be  showered  upon  a loving  and  loyal  people.” 
The  address  was  signed  by  the  President,  Mr. 
W.  Emerson  ; Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Thomas  E.  Collcutt.and  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Mountford  (members  of  the  Council),  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  the  Secretary. 

Presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal. 

The  President  said  he  had  now  to  perform 
quite  the  most  plea?ing  duty  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  perform,  viz.,  to  present  to 
a distinguished  colleague  and  member  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  Institute  the  King's  Gold 
Medal.  The  medal  was  the  greatest  honour 
the  Institute  had  in  its  power  to  recommend 
on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  work,  or  in  furthering  the  art  of  architec- 
ture. The  first  to  whom  it  was  given  was 
Cockerell,  in  the  year  1848,  and  the  last  was  the 
Commendatore  Lanciani,  the  year  before  last. 
In  1901,  owing  to  the  death  of  our  late  beloved 
and  lamented  Queen,  it  was  not  awarded  at  all. 
Since  then  his  Majesty  the  King  had,  as  they 
all  knew,  graciously  signified  his  intention  to 
continue  its  presentation.  Amongst  the  list  of 
those  who  had  received  the  medal  were  a large 
number  of  their  most  distinguished  brethren, 
and  also  a number  of  eminent  foreigners,  for 
that  Institute  was  not  narrow-minded,  but 
was  cosmopolitan  in  its  views.  Amongst  the 
recipients  were  the  names  of  Cockerell,  Barry, 
Donaldson,  Smirke,  Scott,  Viollet-Le-Duc 
Pennethorne,  Wyatt,  Street,  Pearson,  Penrose’ 
Gamier,  Hunt,  Leighton,  Aitchison,  Bodley,  and 
Professor  Lanciani,  and  he  fancied  they  would 
think  Collcutt  a fitting  addition.  The  presenta- 
tion of  that  medal  conveyed  the  recognition 
that  the  recipient’s  life  in  the  cause  of  their 
noble  art  had  not  been  passed  in  vain,  and  that 
the  profession  appreciated  the  services  he  had 
rendered  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
architecture,  and  that  the  King  ratified  and  en- 
dorsed the  view  taken  of  the  work  he  had  pro- 
duced. In  the  architecture  of  the  moment 
there  was  much  to  make  them  hopeful,  and 
that  the  medal  should  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Collcutt  was  an  indication  that  the  feeling  in 
regard  to  architecture  just  now  was  distinctly 
against  a slavish  reproduction  in  our  modern 
work  of  old  examples,  and  also  equally  against 
the  foolish  ignoring  of  all  precedent  as  a means 
of  arriving  at  original  productions.  Mr.  Collcutt 
had  evidently  carefully  studied  and  reflected  on 
the  best  examples  of  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Renais- 
sance work,  and  had  thus  marked  out  a distinc- 
tive line  or  path  for  himself.  That  was  evident 
in  such  works  as  the  Wakefield  Town  Hall,  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  the  City  Bank  in  Lud- 
gate-hill.  He  reiterated  that  the  freedom  from 
the  mere  trammels  of  precedent,  coupled  with 
tudy  of  precedent,  was  the  most  hopeful  sign 


for  the  advance  of  architecture  in  this  country. 
It  was  well  that  his  gracious  Majesty  should 
confer  the  honour  of  the  gold  medal  on  their 
distinguished  confrere , Mr.  Thomas  Collcutt, 
for  in  so  doing  the  cause  of  their  art  was,  he 
thought,  greatly  helped  forward.  Though  they 
all  knew  Mr.  Collcutt’s  work,  the  following 
was  a list  of  some  of  his  most  important 
productions,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
were  carried  out.  Commencing  in  1872 
with  the  Blackburn  Free  Library,  and  in 
following  years  the  Wakefield  Town  Hall, 
the  Imperial  Institute,  the  P.  & O.  offices  in 
Leadenhall-street,  the  City  Bank,  Ludgate-hill, 
the  Bechstein  premises  and  hall,  Lloyd’s 
Registry  of  Shipping,  besides  the  decoration  of 
many  of  the  saloons  of  the  P.  & O.  steamers, 
and  a number  of  country  houses  and  busi- 
ness premises.  In  all  those  works  there  was  a 
most  distinctive  character  and  artistic  feeling, 
combined  with  much  originality  of  treatment, 
and  without  any  evidence  of  straining  after 
such  originality,  and  affectation  was  entirely 
absent  from  all  his  work.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  handing  to  Mr.  Collcutt 
the  King’s  Gold  Medal  for  Architecture,  and 
he  heartily  congratulated  him  on  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  and  most  heartily  wished 
him  further  success  and  a long  life  and  health 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  work  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Collcutt,  in  acknowledging  the  presenta- 
tion, said  he  begged  to  thank  the  President 
most  heartily  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  he 
had  spoken  of  him  and  his  work,  and  to  express 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  his  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  their  goodwill  towards  him  in 
suggesting  his  name  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
for  the  honour  of  being  Royal  Gold  Medallist 
for  this  year.  The  Gold  Medal  was  founded 
for  the  promotion  of  architecture,  and  although 
he  could  not  lay  claim  to  having  aided  that 
desirable  object,  he  could  yet  be  proud  of 
being  a member  of  that  Institute,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  had  undoubtedly  done  very  much  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  their  art. 
He  thought  the  Institute  more  than  any  other 
body  had  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  a 
diligent  study  of  architecture  ; it  had  aimed 
at  fostering  a high  ideal  in  the  minds 
of  their  students  by  assisting  them  to  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
examples  of  ancient  architecture.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  students  had 
been  eager  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  in  the  form  of  annual  prizes, 
medals,  and  studentships.  The  drawings  and 
sketches  submitted  in  competition  for  these 
prizes  were  marvels  of  patient,  diligent,  and 
artistic  study — study  ranging  from  the  purest 
classic  to  the  medimval,  and  almost  to  the 
Victorian  age.  In  his  opinion,  this  work  and 
study  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a wide 
knowledge  that  would  enable  him  to  deal  with 
his  real  work  in  a scholarly,  Catholic  and 
artistic  manner,  and  also  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  requirements  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  great  masters  designed  and  built.  The 
Institute  had  also  promoted  the  advancement  of 
architecture  by  the  encouragement  it  give  to 
the  study  of  the  art  of  building  as  well  as  to  the 
fine  art  of  architecture.  Their  examinations 
dealt  very  largely  with  the  various  details  of 
construction,  and  with  the  many  mechanical 
trades  that  went  to  the  forming  of  a building, 
and  no  student  could  be  fully  equipped  for  his 
future  work  in  life  unless  he  was  a builder  as 
well  as  a designer  of  architecture.  In  this  way 
he  thought  the  Institute  had  done  more  for  the 
promotion  of  architecture  than  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  individuals  to  do, 
however  distinguished  they  may  have 
been.  While  thanking  them  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him,  he  wished  to  add 
that  the  natural  and  he  thought  excusable  feel- 
ing of  elation  with  which  he  learned  that  the 
King  had  graciously  sanctioned  their  recom- 
mendation was  not  untempered  by  sadder 
thoughts.  He  alluded  to  the  most  sincere 
regret  and  sorrow  felt  by  them  all  that  one 
whom  they  unanimously  wished  to  honour  was 
suddenly  taken  from  amongst  them  before  the 
distinction  they  intended  could  be  conferred 
upon  him,  and,  alas  ! before  his  great  work 
was  finished.  Only  a few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bentley  he  had  the  privilege, 
together  with  other  friends,  of  being  conducted 
by  him  over  his  magnificent  cathedral.  That 
work,  so  far  as  the  interior  was  concerned,  was 
left  unfinished,  not  much  more  than  a shell, 
but  a very  noble  shell.  Both  architects  and  the 
public  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  They 
would  not  now  see  the  outcome  of  the  definite 
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co-operation  of  the  architect  and  painter 
mosaicist — a co-operation  which  justified  them 
in  expecting  the  most  noble  results,  because, 
though  rarely  seen,  it  was  founded  upon  a true 
principle.  Let  them  fervently  hope  that  whatever 
decoration  of  the  domes  might  be  decided  upon 
it  would  be  entrusted  only  to  those  who  had  a 
knowledge  and  feeling  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
architecture  of  the  building,  and  also  might 
they  hope  that  sufficient  funds  might  be  forth- 
coming to  complete  this  great  architectural 
monument  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  him  who  designed  it.  He  was  deeply 
grateful  for  the  honour  done  him  in  placing 
him  on  the  roll  of  the  gold  medallists.  There 
might  be  many  more  deserving  of  the  honour 
than  he,  but  there  was  not  one  who  had  more 
earnestly  wished  to  further  the  cause  of  their 
art. 

The  President  said  that,  after  many  years  of 
intimate  relationship  with  the  active  work  of 
that  great  Institute,  he  had  that  evening,  in  a 
way,  to  say  good-bye  to  them  and  to  his  valued 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  Council,  for  after 
leaving  that  chair  they  all  knew  their  Presi- 
dents ceased  from  active  work  in  connexion 
with  their  affairs.  In  now  vacating  the 
honourable  position  by  placing  him  in  which 
they  so  kindly  gave  expression  to  their  confi- 
dence in  him  during  the  last  three  years,  he 
could  only  assure  them  how  deeply  he  had 
appreciated  that  confidence  and  honour  they 
reposed  in  him  by  entrusting  the  guidance  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  his 
hands  and  head.  If  in  any  degree  or  measure 
he  had  failed  to  give  them  satisfaction  or  dis- 
appointed their  expectations  he  prayed  them  to 
forgive  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  think  that  in  any  measure  he  had  added 
— as  he  had  ever  endeavoured  to  do — to  the 
interests  or  influence  of  the  Institute,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  he  was  truly  thankful,  for 
that  had  been  his  one  and  only  aim,  and  the 
feeling  that  had  prompted  all  his  efforts  in 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  their  President.  He 
had  always  felt  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  be  the  real  and  only 
representative  to-day  of  architecture  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  would 
fast  become  so  if  they  were  only  true  to 
themselves,  strong,  and  not  wanting  in 
esprit  dc  corps;  and  if  they  let  one  voice  be 
heard  on  all  important  matters  relating  to 
their  art  and  their  profession,  with  no  wavering 
or  uncertain  sound,  before  many  years  have 
passed  the  Institute  should  hold  quite  the  in- 
fluential position  it  ought  to  do,  and  there 
should  be  scarcely  any  men  worth  calling 
members  of  their  profession  who  would  care 
to  stand  aloof.  As  it  was,  he  thought  it  must 
be  somewhat  of  a selfish  feeling  which  could 
prevent  iren  of  standing  in  a profession  re- 
fraining from  assisting  their  brethren  by  not 
adding  their  influence  and  power  to  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  that  profession  and  declining 
to  join  it  or  assist  in  upholding  the  common 
interests  and  strengthening  the  position  of 
those  following  their  own  calling.  With 
divided  ambitions  and  counsels,  the  profession 
would  be  weak,  and  would  be  dictated  to 
instead  of  dictating.  With  unity  they  would 
have  influence  and  real  strength,  and  should 
be  less  subjected  to  the  humiliating  circum- 
stances they  occasionally  had  to  deplore  in  the 
dealings  of  employers — public  bodies  or  private 
individuals — with  the  architectural  profession. 
Above  all  things,  they  need  not  let  their 
selfish  interests  sometimes  cause  doubtful 
lines  of  conduct  to  be  entered  upon,  which 
had,  he  feared,  been  the  case  occasionally,  even 
amongst  those  who  had  been  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  unprofessional  conduct  in 
others.  Let  them,  above  all  things,  be  honour- 
able gentlemen,  straightforward,  firmly  joining 
together  in  leading  their  great  Institute  to  a 
position  of  respected  influence  that  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  And  now  he  wished  them  all 
farewell,  and  to  his  colleagues  he  could  only 
say  that  when  he  first  became  a member 
of  the  Council  some  sixteen  years  ago  he 
hardly  knew  any  of  the  members  ; now  he  felt 
that  he  was  leaving  so  many  friends  for  whom 
he  had  learned  to  feel  the  greatest  regard  and 
respect,  and,  indeed,  he  trusted  the  feeling  was 
reciprocal.  They  could  understand,  therefore, 
if  he  said  he  felt  a little  sad  that  night,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  laying  aside  a great 
burden  of  responsibility,  which  had  sometimes 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He  thanked  them 
all  for  their  wise  counsel  and  kindly  help,  and 
the  loyal  and  constant  care  with  which  they 
had  always  aided  him  during  his  term  of 
office.  Mr  Aston  Webb  had  now  to  take  over 


the  badge  and  chain  of  office  as  their  future 
President,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects would  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound,  nor 
diminish  in  numbers,  influence,  and  prestige 
under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  he  wished  the  duty 
he  had  to  perform  had  been  entrusted  to  some 
other  person,  but  ill  as  he  might  acquit  him- 
self his  subject  would  have  their  agreement. 
It  was  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  actions  as  President  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  strong  and  well-considered 
rulings  of  the  President  on  several  occasions, 
he  believed,  had  been  greatly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Institute,  and  if  followed  by  his  successor 
would  lead  to  satisfactory  working.  They 
thanked  him  most  heartily  for  what  he  had 
done. 

Mr.  Ernest  George,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  the  President  had  used  his  energy  for  the 
Institute,  and  always  in  the  most  kind  and 
courteous  manner,  and  he  would  go  out  of 
office  with  the  greatest  regard. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  Presi- 
dent briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  President  having  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  ion  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  held  on  Thursday 
the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  Mr.  W. 
Emerson  (the  President)  took  the  chair,  ana 
among  those  present  were  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson  (Past-President)  ; Lord  Balcarres, 
M.P.  ; Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.  (Vice-Presi- 
dent) ; Colonel  Stanley  Bird  ; Sir  George  Bird- 
wood  ; Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R S.A.  ; Mr 
Thomas  Blashill  ; Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley.  R.A.  ; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  ; Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke  ; Mr. 
J.  R.  Clayton  ; Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  (Vice-Presi- 
dent, Royal  Gold  Medallist  Elect)  ; Sir  Martin 
Conway  ; Mr.  Alfred  Derbyshire  (Vice-Presi- 
dent) ; Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  ; Mr.  George 
Frampton,  R.A.  ; Mr.  Ernest  George ; Mr. 
G.  L.  Gomme  ; Mr.  Alexander  Graham  (Hon. 
Secretary)  ; Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson  ; Mr.  E.  J. 
Gregory,  R.A.  ; Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  ; Mr.  Edwin 
T.  Hall ; Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare  ; Mr.  Charles 
Heathcote  ; Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Albert  Hime  ; Mr. 

G.  T.  Hine  ; Sir  Henry  Howorth  ; The  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh  ; Mr.  B.  Ingelow  ; Mr.  W.  J.  Locke 
(Secretary)  ; Sir  Norman  Lockyer  ; Dr.  Long- 
staff  ; General  Moncrieff  ; Lord  Monkswell ; 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  ; Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  ; Sir 
Walter  Peace  ; Professor  Beresford  Pite  ; Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe  ; Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice  ; Lieut.- 
Col.  Probyn  ; Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  ; Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.  ; Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  ; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  ; Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  ; Mr. 

H.  D.  Searles-Wood  ; Sir  Walter  Sendall  ; 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  ; Mr.  John  Slater  (Vice- 
President)  ; Professor  Elsey  Smith  ; Protessor 
T.  Roger  Smith  ; Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  ; Mr. 
A.  W.  Soames,  M.P.  ; Mr.  Lewis  Solomon; 
Sir  Benjamin  Stone  ; Sir  John  Taylor  ; Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Watson  ; Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A. 
(President-Elect)  ; Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis  ; Sir  H. 
Trueman  Wood  ; Mr.  R.  Selden  Wornum— 
and  many  others. 

In  announcing  the  inability  of  Lord  Wemyss, 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  S.  Church, 
Sir  H.  Tozer,  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  and  other 
gentlemen  to  be  present,  the  President  re- 
marked that  in  former  times  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  used  to  attend  the  dinners, 
and  especially  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  who 
used  to  bring  all  the  influence  he  could  on  the 
society  to  influence  the  great  art  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  President,  in  submitting  the  health  of 
the  King,  said  his  Majesty  had  always  been 
patron  of  the  Institute,  and  his  illustrious  father 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  founding  of  it 
and  helped  to  set  it  on  a firm  basis  on  its 
initiation.  The  King  also  presented  annuall) 
a gold  medal  on  their  recommendation  to  some 
person  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
works  in  the  furtherance  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  toast  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
as  was  that  also  of  “Queen  Alexandra,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,”  submitted  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  that  on 
the  last  occasion  he  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  the  room  he  had  to  propose  the 
toast  ot  “ Church  and  State  ” — a somewhat 
alarming  subject  for  an  after  dinner  speech. 
He  disposed  of  the  subject  in  a very  few 


words,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  coupled  with  the  toast,  did  otherwise 
The  Archbishop  delivered  a very  long,  most 
able,  and  vigorous  speech,  but  a speech  which 
was  distinguished  above  everything  else  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  made  not  the  faintest 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  Church  and  State. 
He  had  been  asked  that  night  to  propose  the 
toast  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  said  it 
was  impossible  to  refer  to  a political  subject 
without  talking  politics  ; he  proposed  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  Rev.  Archbishop’s  book  and  leave 
to  their  imagination  the  many  happy,  beautiful, 
and  graceful  allusions  he  might  make  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  One  remark  only  would 
he  venture  to  make.  At  a time  when  they 
were  emerging  from  a great  war,  when  their 
brave  army  and  brave  enemy  were  apparently 
embracing  each  other,  and  when  the  leaders 
of  the  Boers,  and  their  own  splendid  General, 
Lord  Kitchener,  were  expressing  sentiments 
alike  honourable  to  both,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  they  did  not  feel  grateful  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  bringing  about  so  happy  and  so 
auspicious  a result.  He  would,  without 
further  words,  submit  the  toast  of  “The 
Houses  of  Parliament,”  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Monkswell,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

Lord  Monkswell  said  the  proposer  had  left  a 
great  deal  to  the  imagination,  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  was  in  a difficult  position,  because  there 
was  no  one  present  to  reply  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  was  not  able,  therefore,  to 
give  rein  to  his  feelings,  and  explain  to  his 
audience  the  vast  superiority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  over  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a 
little  hard  that  a member  oi  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  asked  to  make  a speech  so  near  to 
ihe  Coronation,  because  they  were  all  thinking 
of  their  seats  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there 
were  matters  of  great  importance  on  which 
their  attention  was  occupied.  One  of  those 
was  as  to  how  they  were  to  put  on  their 
Coronets.  The  general  opinion  was  that  they 
should  put  them  on  straight  across  their  fore- 
heads, but  he  was  told  there  was  a great  and 
influential  section  amongst  the  younger  peers 
who  thought  the  Coronets  should  be  put  on 
after  the  fashion  of  forage  caps.  It  sometimes 
occurred  to  him  that  a visit  to  the  House  of 
Lords  might  do  a great  deal  of  good  from  a 
point  of  view  which  had  probably  not  occurred 
to  many  people — he  meant  as  a lesson  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  highly  placed,  and  most 
of  them  were  rich,  but  if  they  went  to  the 
House  to  hear  a debate  they  saw  a number  of 
elderly  gentlemen  sitting  on  red  benches 
apparently  in  the  depths  of  gloom  and 
despondency,  like  martyrs  trying  to  die 
with  becoming  Christian  fortitude.  A distin- 
guished characteristic  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  extreme  decorum  of  its  debates,  but 
there  were  a class  of  persons  who  found  them- 
selves in  the  House  of  Lords  somewhat  late  in 
life,  who  did  not  at  first  understand  the  atmos- 
phere— he  alluded  to  the  bench  of  bishops. 
When  a bishop  first  came  into  the  House  he 
was  accustomed  to  the  rough  and  tumble  fight- 
ing in  Convocation  where  they  debated  ques- 
tions, he  believed,  with  a good  deal  of  heat. 
There  was  a story  told  of  Bishop  Stubbs.  The 
first  time  he  came  to  the  House  Lord  Herschell 
was  speaking  and  said  something  which  dis- 
satisfied the  Bishop,  who  said  quite  loudly, 

“ Oh,  oh."  “ For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  do  that,” 
whispered  his  neighbour,  “ Herschell  might 
suppose  you  were  listening  to  him.”  He 
thought  he  need  say  no  more  in  praise  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  said  the  toast  he 
had  to  propose  was  the  Co  onies,  but  he  might 
more  properlv  propose  “ His  Majesty’s  British 
Dominions  Bejond  the  Seas.”  It  was  a 
subject  which  had  been  treated  by  all  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  his  part  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  there,  but  they  as  architects  and  their 
brother  artists  that  night  were  Englishmen 
before  anything  else,  and  they  would  wish 
him  to  express  in  their  name  to  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  British 
Dominions  who  were  present  their  delight  in 
seeing  them,  and  to  say  how  proud  they  were 
at  the  closer  union  which  was  being  drawn 
between  the  dear  old  country  and  the  British 
Dominions  so  far  beyond  the  seas.  Perhaps 
the  point  which  'ouched  them  most  nearly  was 
how  far  this  union  was  going  to  affect  the  art 
of  this  country  and  the  art  of  the  world.  He 
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imagined  it  was  going  to  affect  it  very  much 
indeed.  He  supposed  the  great  function  of 
art  had  always  been  the  expression  of  the  ideas 
of  a nation  and  a country.  For  centuries  art  had 
expressed  the  aspirations  of  victory  ; some- 
times—not  so  often— of  peace  ; almost  always 
of  religion.  Now  surely  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a new  expression  ; a new  aspiration 
which  had  come  to  them.  Surely  the  art  of 
the  present  day  would  be  able  to  rise  to  that 
aspiration,  and  literature,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  architecture,  would  be 
able  in  time  to  show  some  fresh  development 
of  their  work  which  would  owe  its  creation  to 
this  new  aspiration  of  a United  Empire.  The 
new  blood  which  they  hoped  to  be  brought  to 
them  from  beyond  the  seas,  restrained  as  it 
might  be  by  tradition  from  the  old  country, 
might  develop  in  time  a style  which  would  be 
understood  all  over  the  world  as  representing 
this  wonderful  empire  without  limitation  of 
country,  but  limited  only  by  the  world  itself. 
They  were  all  honoured  that  night  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  Albert  Hine,  the  Premier  of 
Natal ; by  Sir  Walter  Peace,  the  Agent-General 
for  Natal ; by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  the 
Agent-General  for  Tasmania;  by  the  Hon. 
T.  E.  Fuller,  the  Agent-General  for  Cape 
Colony.  Of  all  the  Colonies  that  were  present 
most  in  their  thoughts  was  that  one  of  Natal. 
It  was  the  Colony  which  first  stirred  in  the 
struggle  which  was  now  happily  closed.  In 
proposing  that  toast  he  ventured  to  couple 
n.itVi  if  fKp  nomp  4lhprt  Hime.  thp 


Premier  of  Natal. 

Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  who  met  with 
a most  enthusiastic  reception,  in  rising  to 
reply,  thanked  the  company  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  received  the  toast,  and  also  Mr. 
Webb  for  the  way  he  proposed  it.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  Colonies  did  not  deserve  the 
cordiality  which  had  been  exhibited  by  that 
distinguished  assembly,  but  he  would  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  little  Colony  of  Natal  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  really  done  nothing  more 
than  they  considered  to  have  been  their  duty. 
They  were  proud  to  belong  to  the  great 
British  Empire  ; they  were  proud  to  have  done 
what  they  could  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
that  great  Empire,  and  although  they  were  but 
a small  Colony,  he  hoped  he  might  say  they 
had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  main- 
tain that  integrity  they  all  so  ardently  desired. 
Natal  was  the  last  Colony  to  which  self  govern- 
ment had  been  granted  by  the  King  ; but, 
although  it  was  the  last  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
his  Majesty,  he  did  not  think  it  was  less  bril- 
liant on  that  account.  Recent  events  had 
proved  that  the  Colonies  were  factors  which 
could  not  be  excluded  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire.  The  Colonies  had  shown  the  mar- 
vellous capabilities  they  possess  ; they  had 
shown  the  extraordinary  resources  they  had  in 
all  parts  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  ; and  recent  events  had  led,  he  believed, 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  Colonies  and 
of  their  aims  and  aspirations.  They  had 
passed  through  a very  serious  crisis,  there  had 
been  a great  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
but  one  thing  would  result  from  that  expendi- 
ture, which  was  that  the  ties  which  unite  the 
Colonies  to  the  mother  country  had  been 
cemented  and  made  more  secure  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  past.  They  had  now 
at  the  head  of  their  Colonial  affairs  a statesman 
whom  the  colonists  all  admired,  and  in  whom 
they  had  the  utmost  confidence.  That  states- 
man had  shown  himself  to  be  mindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  had  taken  every 
means  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  aims  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Colonies,  and  they  firmly 
believed  that  he  had  done  more  towards 
uniting  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country 
than  any  other  statesman  had  ever  done 
before.  He  had  spoken  of  the  marvellous 
resources  of  the  Colonies.  Many  of  them 
perhaps,  knew  as  well  as  he  did  what  those 
resources  were,  but  they  were  resources  which 
he  thought  ere  long  would  make  the  British 
Empire  self-supporting.  The  previous  day  he 
paid  a visit  to  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  saw  the  Colonial  troops  reviewed 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  he 
felt  a thrill  of  pride  run  through  him 
when  he  saw  what  magnificent  material 
there  was  in  those  soldiers  from  beyond  the  seas 
for  the  future  army  of  the  Empire.  They 
would  probably  all  see  those  soldiers  in  a few 
days  in  the  Coronation  procession,  and  he 
thought  they  would  all  agree  that  in  them 
they  had  material  which  it  would  be  a serious 
thing  to  ignore  in  any  respect  whatever.  So  ( 


long  as  they  had  that  material,  and  so  long  as 
as  they  had  the  Colonies  united  with  the 
mother  country,  they  need  never  be  afraid  to 
face  their  enemies  in  the  gate.  The  war, 
which  was  now  happily  closed,  had  been 
referred  to  that  evening,  and  he  did  sin.cerely 
trust  that  under  the  just  and  able  government 
of  that  great  statesman,  Lord  Milner,  their 
recent  brave  foes  would  become  their  friends, 
and  would  ere  long  be  proud  to  call  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world.  The  war  was  now  happily  ended,  but 
if  at  any  future  time  the  British  Government 
should  be  in  need  of  assistance  in  any  part  of 
the  world  he  ventured  to  hope — indeed,  he 
asserted  positively— the  colonists  would  come 
forward  and  would  be  prepared  to  prove 
themselves,  as  he  trusted  they  had  proved 
themselves  in  the  past,  to  be  worthy  citizens 
of  that  great  Empire  to  which  they  were  all  so 
proud  to  belong. 

Lord  Balcarres  said  the  toast  he  had  the 
honour  to  place  before  them  that  evening  was 
that  of  “ The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  Allied  Societies,”  and  it  was  one 
which  would  readily  commend  itself  to  then- 
notice.  They  were  all  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  immense  work  carried  on  by  the  Institute  ; 
by  its  extended  membership  ; by  its  affiliation 
with  allied  societies  all  through  the  country, 
and  now  happily  extending  to  the  remotest 
Colonies.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
scholarly  and  learned  transactions  of  the 
Society  and  with  the  valuable  work  it  did  in 
the  examination  of  architects  and  surveyors, 
and  so  forth,  all  the  while  raising  the  dignity 
and  status  of  the  architect’s  calling.  But  it  was 
not  on  those  grounds  so  much  that  he  sub- 
mitted the  toast  that  evening.  He  wished  to 
do  so  rather  as  a layman,  as  a member  of  the 
public,  as  an  unlearned  person  in  the  techni- 
calities of  architecture.  But  he  thought  a 
member  of  the  public  had  clearly  the  right  to 
propose  the  toast  because,  after  all,  the  greatest 
patron  of  architecture  to-day  was  the  public. 
At  one  time  the  greatest  patron  was  the 
Church  ; then  it  was  the  men  who  erected 
large  mansions,  but  now  the  great  patrons 
were  the  State  and  the  municipalities.  Think  of 
the  buildings  which  had  to  be  erected  now  by 
the  community — the  barracks,  the  police-courts, 
the  post-offices,  and  the  great  rehousing 
schemes,  and  the  great  opportunities  they 
presented.  As  a member  of  the  public  and  as 
one  who  took  a share  in  being  amongst  the 
great  patrons  of  architecture,  he  was  glad  to 
propose  the  toast.  Just  outside  the  window 
one  of  the  greatest  buildings  which  had  ever 
been  erected  was  being  put  up  by  that  great 
patron  of  architecture,  the  public,  and  they 
found  that  the  great  rehousing  scheme  and  the 
great  reconstruction  schemes  of  the  Institute 
were  being  carried  out  by  the  public.  Thus 
London  changed,  but  the  beauty  of  the  future  of 
London  lay  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  The  public  had  got  to 
look  to  them  for  a “ city  beautiful,”  and  even- 
tually to  achieve  that  ideal  was  what  the  public 
were,  he  believed,  really  hoping  for.  That 
was  why  the  members  of  the  public  owed  a 
great  debt  to  the  architect.  But  he  would  like 
to  say,  frankly  tempered  with  all  humility,  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  the  architects 
to  the  public.  The  duty,  certainly  to  his 
mind,  did  not  end  with  the  completion  of 
the  building,  but  the  duty  of  the  architects 
would  not  be  ended  until  the  public  should 
have  its  mind  cleared  of  certain  fallacies  to 
which  it  clung  with  great  zest.  Let  him  as  one 
of  the  public  turn  king’s  evidence  on  some  of 
these  fallacies.  Firstly,  the  public  had  not  yet 
learned  that  architecture  is  a living  organic 
art— that  was  why  they  thought  architects 
could  be  scheduled  and  registered.  The 
The  public  view  was,  they  might  say,  “Once 
a builder,  always  an  artist!”  Now  he  asked  as 
one  of  the  public  that  the  Institute  should  teach 
them  that  architecture  did  not  consist  entirely 
of  plate  glass  and  steel  girders.  Would  the 
Institute  teach  them  that  the  laws  of  architec- 
tecture  were  not  entirely  comprised  in  the 
Building  Acts  ? He  would  pass  from  that 
faljacy,  which  was  a very  dear  one  to  the 
British  public,  to  another  one,  which  was  even 
more  subtle  and  in  some  ways  even  more 
d;ingerous — a fallacy  which  for  convenience 
one  might  call  the  ideal  of  associated  archi- 
tecture. It  meant  that  if  they  had  a building 
to  erect  and  chose  a man,  they  did  not  trust 
him  enough  to  do  the  work  by  himself,  and 
therefore  associated  with  him  another  architect 
whom  they  did  not  sufficiently  trust  before 
to  give  the  work  to.  The  public  idea,  of 


course,  was  that  one  min  o uld  make  the  ex- 
terior and  another  man  could  make  a good 
interior  from  the  same  exterior.  That  was  to 
say,  they  were  entirely  denied  the  essential  unity 
and  the  essential  harmony  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture. There  were  two  features,  and  none  of 
those  present  could  deny  that  they  were  held 
very  dearly.  The  public  attention  which  was 
given  to  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  the  Institute  and  its  allied  societies  a 
few  months  ago,  when  they  made  representa- 
tions to  a high  member  of  the  public,  was,  he 
thought,  sufficiently  responsive  to  show  that 
anything  which  came  from  the  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  great  art  of  architecture 
would  be  respectfully  received  by  the  public. 
The  letter  which  he  read  in  that  morning’s 
papers,  coming  officially  from  the  heads  of  that 
great  Institute,  they  would  find  would  be 
received  with  deep  respect,  and  he  hoped  care 
would  be  given  to  the  representations  which 
the  President  had  made.  He  did  not  ask — far 
from  it — that  the  Institute  should  take  up  an 
aggressive  line,  for  they  could  leave  that  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  he  did  say  with  per- 
fect sincerity  that  the  public  was  willing  to 
learn,  and  that  the  public  was  a willing  listener, 
especially  when  it  knew  that  those  who  offered 
advice  were  duly  qualified  to  give  that  advice, 
lie  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Institute,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  President. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  had  to  thank 
the  company  very  much  for  the  exceedingly 
hearty  way  in  which  they  received  the  toast  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  its 
allied  societies,  and  also  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  his  own  name.  Since 
he  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  chair  for  the 
first  time  at  those  annual  dinners  three  years 
ago  great  historical  events  had  happened. 
They  had  witnessed  during  that  short  period 
the  death  of  the  century — a century  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  the  world  had  ever  seen 
for  its  progress  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
and  science.  To  such  a great  extent  had 
science  advanced  during  that  century  that  it 
had  practically  changed  the  circle  of  the  globe 
by  bringing  distant  countries  and  continents 
politically  and  socially  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other — in  fact,  distance  had  been  dis- 
counted. They  had  also  had  to  regret  the 
passing  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  Queen 
that  this  country  ever  had.  They  had  also  in 
a few  days  to  record  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  the  country  was  also  record- 
ing the  successful  completion  of  the  most 
difficult  campaign  that  it  had  ever  had  to 
carry  on.  A war  that  was  waged  7,000 
miles  away  had  ended  in  a peace 
which  they  hoped  might  be  lasting,  and 
had  added  an  enormous  addition  to  his 
Majesty’s  already  vast  dominions  and  to  give 
them  a new  people  to  add  strength  and  stability 
to  the  British  Empire.  Also  they  had  to 
record  the  great  fact  of  Colonial  federation,  of 
which  the  results  in  future  would  probably  be 
greater  than  any  man  could  foretell.  Further 
they  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  new 
century,  and  in  this  country  it  seemed  that,  for 
all  appearances  progress,  in  knowledge  and 
science  would  not  diminish.  Now  these 
historical  events  of  the  past  few  years  ought 
certainly  to  have  a great  effect  in  the  art  of 
architecture.  They  believed  that  their  art 
during  this  century  would  advance,  and  that  it 
would  show  as  fine  buildings  as  those  which 
had  been  produced  in  any  former  age,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  this  for  two  reasons. 
One  thing  was  the  widened  interest  that  was 
taken  in  the  education  of  the  architect,  and  the 
second  the  increase  of  interest  the  general 
public  took  in  the  art  of  architecture  and  its 
sister  arts,  sculpture  and  painting.  The  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  duty  of  architects  to  the 
public.  Well,  they  had  often  spoken  of  them 
in  their  Institute,  and  they  had  considered  that 
the  best  way  to  educate  the  public  in  archi- 
tecture was  to  educate  architects  themselves. 
For  this  reason  these  examinations  were  insti- 
tuted some  years  ago,  and  they  had  a greater 
number  ol  students  coming  year  by  year. 
They  had  also  started  those  examinations 
through  the  allied  societies  in  the  Colonies. 
In  Canada  and  Australia  these  examinations 
had  been  commenced  by  accredited  members 
of  the  Institute  in  those  parts,  and  the  exami- 
nation papers  were  sent  home  and  sent  out. 
That  was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
what  they  wanted  was  that  the  status  of  the 
srchitect  should  be  more  clearly  defined,  and 
to  this  end  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  Parlia- 
ment were  able  to  pass  some  measure  by 
which  their  towns  and  country  should  be  pre- 
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vented  from  being  disfigured  by  the  work  of 
builders  without  guidance,  or  by  men  who 
had  absolutely  no  justification  for  practising  as 
architects.  How  such  a measure  should  be 
framed  was  naturally  a large  question,  which 
they  could  not  enter  into  there.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  years  to  come,  no  doubt.  But 
it  was  important  that  the  buildings  of  a great 
Empire  like  this  should  be  magnificent,  to 
tell  the  history  of  the  country.  He  alluded 
purposely  to  the  historical  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years 
with  a view  to  pointing  out  that  the 
Government  at  the  moment  were  engaged  in 
erecting  a large  and  important  building.  So 
was  the  London  County  Council.  Surely  such 
events  as  the  solemn  cortege  at  the  burial  of 
their  great  Queen  and  the  incidents  of  the 
event  which  they  had  just  completed  ought  to 
be  told  on  the  walls  of  their  public  buildings 
even  if  20,000/.,  or  30,000/.,  or  50,000/.,  or  even 
100,000/.  were  spent  in  sculpture  or  painting. 
It  would  be  a trifle  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  these  enormous  buildings  now  being  erected. 
They  sincerely  hoped  that  Parliament  would 
see  its  way  to  allow  an  expenditure  which 
would  be  adequate  for  such  a purpose  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  forth  the  history  of 
the  last  few  years  to  future  generations.  He 
thought  the  suggestion  that  these  subjects 
might  be  represented  on  the  buildings  was 
not  an  impossible  suggestion,  for  in  the  late 
war  the  peoples  engaged  were  picturesque. 
The  costumes  were  picturesque  and  avoided 
the  difficulties  to  the  sculptor  which  most  of  the 
uniforms  of  past  years  gave  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  them  artistically.  There  was  anotherfactor 
in  the  architecture  of  the  next  few  years  of  this 
century  that  might  possibly  have  a great  in- 
fluence on  their  art  works,  and  that  was  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  London  County 
Council  with  reference  to  buildings  in  that 
great  metropolis.  The  Report  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Holborn  street  scheme  had 
now  been  issued,  and  it  was  sincerely  to  be 
desired  that  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
get  harmonious  design  of  this  scheme,  a 
masterful  hand  should  be  held  over  every 
tenant  taking  plots  of  building  in  order  that 
the  general  harmony  should  be  kept  through- 
out the  whole  scheme.  It  was  also  to  be 
hoped  that  no  new-fangled  notions  of  con- 
struction or  design  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  London  County  Council  of  these  new 
buildings  suggested  by  the  speculative  energy 
emanating  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  also  to  be  hoped  that  in  such  an  enor- 
mous frontage  as  was  proposed  for  the  new 
Victoria  terminus  the  London  County  Council 
would  keep  an  eye  on  the  design  and  see  that 
really  a handsome  architectural  feature  was 
made  of  that  frontage,  because  these  railway 
stations  were  now  assuming  such  a vast  size 
that  it  was  imperative  they  should  not  be  eye- 
sores to  this  great  Metropolis.  In  a short  time 
his  duties  as  President  of  that  Institute  would 
end,  and  greatly  as  he  had  valued  the  assist- 
ance and  loyal  aid  in  his  duties,  and  heartily  as 
he  thanked  confreres  for  that  loyal  support,  yet 
he  would  hand  over  with  pleasure  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  guidance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute,  feeling  perfectly  sure 
that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  Institute 
would  not  diminish  under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  said  the  presence  of 
so  many  distinguished  guests  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  the  gathering.  They 
most  heartily  welcomed  them,  and  they  par- 
ticularly welcomed  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colonies.  The  architects  were 
seeking  to  gather  together  into  closer  com- 
munion their  fellow  workers  everywhere. 
They  were  anxious  that  architecture  as  a fine 
art  should  more  and  more  adequately  express 
the  feelings  of  the  great  Empire.  He  proposed 
the  toast  of  “ The  Guests.” 

The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  briefly  replied,  and 
thanked  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  guests 
for  a pleasant  evening,  which  he  thought  they 
would  not  soon  forget.  To  their  President  he 
would  add  one  special  word  of  thanks.  He 
believed  that  a great  deal  of  the  President’s 
work  had  been  done  in  India,  and  under  those 
sunny  skies  he  had  added  to  what  already 
existed  a market,  a palace,  and  a cathedral. 
They  could  congratulate  themselves,  however, 
that  in  future  the  President  intended  to  devote 
himself  to  their  dear  old  smoky  London. 


Dunkirk  Bricks. — Air.  Taylor,  British  Consul  at 
Dunkirk,  reports  that  bricks,  which  were  rather 
largely  shipped  from  that  port  to  England  in  1898- 
1900,  are  no  longer  exported. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

Continuing  our  notes  on  the  domestic  work 
amongst  the  exhibits,  we  come  to 

No.  1,441.  “ House  at  Welwyn,  Herts,”  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  in  which  a masterly  plan  is 
united  with  an  unaffected,  simply  treated  ex- 
terior in  red  brick  and  tile,  which,  with  the 
formal  garden  indicated,  would  make  an 
eminently  liveahle  house. 

No.  1,442.  1 A House  at  Hampstead,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Keen,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  last, 
having  a wastefully  involved  plan,  with  a fussy, 
restless  exterior.  The  main  point  of  the  plan 
is  a studio,  the  approach  to  which,  through  a 
series  of  odd-shaped  halls,  is  marred  by  the 
bad  arrangement  of  the  service  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room. 

No.  1,444.  “Aldershot  Vicarage,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Spooner,  is  a quiet  and  picturesque 
exterior,  with  |a  plan  possessing  good  points, 
but  not  quite  perfect  in  its  treatment  of  aspect. 

No.  1,445.  “ Sunny  Bank,  Great  Marlow, 
Bucks,”  by  Mr.  W.  Henry  White,  is  a cleverly- 
treated  version  of  eighteenth-century  English 
work,  with  accessories  that  depart  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  house,  and  is  pre-eminently  a 
summer  residence  ; in  fact,  a house  outside  of 
which  one  would  prefer  to  live  to  enjoy  the 
boathouse  with  terrace  over,  the  formal  garden, 
and  summer-house. 

No.  1,449.  “Stables,  the  Coppice,  Henley,” 
by  Mr.  Walter  Cave,  stamps  the  owner  as  a 
horsey  man,  and  is  rather  too  effectively  stable- 
like in  its  character. 

No.  1,450.  “ Welbeck  Abbey,  New  Dining- 
room,” by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yates, 
we  have  noted  in  a previous  article. 

No.  1,451.  “ Fountains  Abbey  Hotel,  Ripon,” 
by  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Kitson,  is  a small 
coloured  elevation,  showing  a building  with 
two  stories  rough  cast  and  a half-timber  story 
above,  which,  with  the  verandah  below,  pro- 
duce a suitable  and  pleasing  design. 

No.  1,453.  “ A Doctor’s  House,  Winder- 
mere,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  is  a nice  little 
drawing  without  plan,  and  the  design  quite  of 
an  ordinary  character. 

No.  1,454.  “ Small  House  at  Enfield,”  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Hart,  shows  a corner  only  of  a 
would-be  picturesque  house  in  which  rough 
cast  walls  with  red  brick  plinth  and  tiled  roof 
are  combined  with  very  green  wood  work, 
producing  an  exterior  whose  laboured  effort  is 
not  bettered  by  a plan  that  cannot  be  com- 
mended. 

No.  1,456.  “ A Dining-room  at  the  Boltons, 
Kensington,”  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  is  a study 
in  colour  decoration  in  which  a large  frieze 
and  dado  reduce  the  wall  to  unhappily  propor- 
tioned longitudinal  strips,  the  “filling”  of 
which  would  certainly  be  improved  by  greater 
extent.  The  colour  effect  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  precise  shade  of  the  puce- 
coloured  filling,  which  in  the  drawing  does  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  right. 

No.  1,457.  “ House  at  Oxford,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Hare,  is  a very  able  plan  in  which  true 
economy  and  symmetry  are  skilfully  combined,' 
whilst  the  exterior  is  an  admirable,  rich,  and 
imposing  design. 

No.  1,460.  “ House  at  West  Green,  Winch- 
field — Garden  Front,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newton, 
is  a quiet  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work  in 
which  the  value  of  a plain  wall  surface  is 
capably  emphasised. 

No.  1,461.  “The  Saracen’s  Lair,  Mayford,” 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Unsworth,  we  have  already 
noticed  for  its  striking  picturesqueness. 

No.  1,463.  “ House  at  Bromborough,  Cheshire, 
Entrance  Front,”  by  Mr.  John  J.  Talbot, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  design  stamped  with 
safe  mediocrity,  but  not  likely  to  awake  enthu- 
siasm. 

No.  1,465.  “ A Country  House  and  Formal 
Garden,”  by  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  is  a design, 
principally  of  a formal  garden,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  delicacy  of  its  draughtsmanship. 

No.  1,466.  “ No.  13,  Charles  St.,  Mayfair,”  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond,  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
put  as  much  as  possible  into  a narrow  front, 
and  to  produce  a building  of  sufficient  cost  to 
bear  a due  proportion  to  that  of  the  site  ; more 
restraint  and  a greater  knowledge  of  detail 
would  have  produced  a better  result. 

No.  1,468.  “ The  Piazza  and  the  Porch  of 
Cowley  Manor,  Gloucestershire,”  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs,  are  costly  adjuncts  of  high-class  Italian 
Renaissance  character  to  apparently  a large 
mansion. 

No.  1,469.  “Garden  Front,  Castle  Dyke,”  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  Withers,  is  a big  house  in 


which  the  collection  o ( stone  walls,  gables,  and 
mulhoned  windows  just  misses  being  a fine 
composition. 

, No-  I.47L  “Hall  of  House  at  Hampstead,” 
by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Moore,  is  a clever  interior  in 
which  a pleasurable  effect  is  produced  by  a 
fusion  of  “ new  art  ” and  Jacobean  detail. 

No  1,473.  “ Design  for  a Pair  of  Small 
Country  Houses,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Ravenscroft,  follows,  but  not  slavishly,  the 
‘new  art”  apostles,  and  should  rather  be 
described  as  a design  for  well-planned  semi- 
detached, double-fronted,  suburban  villas. 

_ N°‘  J;474'  “ Garden.  Pavilion,  and  Stables, 
South  Hill  Wood,  Bromley,”  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
A.  Hellicar,  is  a design  for  a luxurious  accessory 
neither  picturesque  nor  symmetrical  with  detail 
neither  original  nor  aptly  composed. 

No.  1,480.  “ Design  for  a Country  House,” 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Cobb,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
good  old-world  idea,  of  seventeenth  century 
cachet,  in  rough  cast  and  half  timber. 

No.  1,483.  “ The  Willows,  Northwood,”  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  is  a study  in  big  cornice, 
bays,  and  modelled  plaster  for  the  garden  front 
of  a house  that  is  suggestively  grand  on  one 
side,  but  shabby  on  the  other. 

No.  1,485.  “ Design  for  a London  Terrace 
House,’  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ravenscroft,  is 
free  from  vulgarity,  and  therefore  superior  to 
the  ordinary  product  of  the  speculating  builder. 

No.  1,486.  “ House  in  Northmoor-road, 
Oxford,"  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allfrey,  is  one  of 
those  drawings  that  suggest  reflections  on  the 
judgment  of  the  hanging  authorities.  Why  it 
was  hung,  we  cannot  say. 

No.  1,488.  “A  Country  House  and  Garden," 
by  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  is  a charming  draw- 
ing, chiefly  of  a garden. 

Nos.  1,489,  1,490,  and  1,492.  Three  of  Mr. 
Belcher’s  drawings  we  noted  in  our  first 
article. 

No.  1,497-  “ Nursery  Wing,  Hopedene, 

Surrey,”  by  Mr.  Percy  N.  Ginham.  The 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  this  design 
is  that  the  author  has  successfully  maintained 
the  character  of  the  original  well-known 
house. 

No.  1,498.  “ A House  on  the  South  Coast,” 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tinker,  might  be  anywhere 
else,  being  an  instance  of  fair  mediocre  modern 
design,  whose  chief  point  for  notice  is  the 
peculiar  draughtsmanship  in  varying  tones  of 
flat  Indian  ink  wash. 

Nos.  1,500  and  1,501,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blom- 
field,  we  have  already  noticed. 

No.  1,503.  “ Westhope  Manor,  Shropshire  : 
Garden  Front,”  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  is  a 
fine  composition  of  plastered  walls  and  tiled 
roofs.  Of  course,  this  drawing  could  not  be 
hung  next  to  No.  1,366,  another  view  of  the 
same  house. 

No.  1,504.  “ A House  on  the  South  Coast,” 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tinker,  is  like  the  same 
author's  other  example,  inexpressive  of  its 
location,  with  for  its  chief  feature  a big  roof. 

No.  1,506.  “House  on  the  Ridgeway,  En- 
field,” by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hart,  is  the  best  of 
this  gentleman’s  designs  exhibited,  both  in  plan 
and  in  its  external  treatment  of  a plaster  and 
red  tile  house. 

No.  1,507.  “ Phillimore  House,  Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster,”  by  Mr.  George  A.  Hall,  is  a 
hopeless  jumble  of  unhappily  proportioned 
features. 

No.  i,5oS.  “ Maurice  Hostel,  Hoxton,”  by 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  is  an  artistic  little 
coloured  drawing  of  a design  that  shows  a 
clever  use  of  simple  materials. 

No.  1,509.  “A  Summer-house,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Coates  Carter,  is  an  equally  good  drawing, 
but  in  pen  and  ink,  of  a similarly  clever  use  of 
simple  materials. 

No.  1,510.  “Hill  End,  Wendover,”  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  has  already  received  comment 
in  our  first  article. 

No.  1,514.  “ House  at  Hampstead,”  by  Mr. 
William  F.  Harber,  is  too  clever  both  in 
drawing  and  design. 

No.  1,516.  “House  at  Skibbereen,  Cork,”  by 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Balfour,  is  a good  design  in 
rough-cast  and  green  shutters,  with  red  brick 
quoins  and  chimneys,  and  tile  roofs. 

No.  1,525.  “ Keeper’s  Lodge  and  Dairy,”  by 
Mr.  George  O.  Scorer,  is  a sheet  of  plans  and 
elevations  to  TV-in.  scale  of  a mediocre  design. 

No.  1,526.  “ Sketch  for  a Boat-house,”  by 
Mr.  Lionel  F.  Crane,  is  a sensible  design,  that 
screams  in  colour  with  a vermilion  roof. 

No.  1,531.  “ Proposed  Entrance-gate  for 
Strangers’  Corner,  Farnham,”  by  Mr.  Harold 
Falkner,  is  a good  but  not  remarkable  little 
piece  of  detail. 
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No  I 333.  “ Entrance  Porch,  West  Court, 
Maidenhead,"  by  Mr.  W West  Neve  is  an 
example  of  the  costly  cottage  style,  with  halt 
timber  and  clever  detail. 

No  I 535.  “Additions  at  the  Round  Tower, 
Burnham,"  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Underwood,  once 
more  suggests  the  question  why  a drawing 
of  a round  tower  and  simple  piece  of  halt- 
timbering  was  hung.  . u .. 

No  1.542.  “ Design  for  a Country  House, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Penty.  Another  suggestion 
for  a similar  query. 

No.  1,546.  “ House  at  Biddenham,  Bedford, 
by  Messrs.  Mallows  & Grocock.  A plastered 
house  picturesquely  supported  on  bays  and 
detached  Doric  columns,  with  a formal  garden. 

No.  1.547.  “ Three  Town  Houses,’  by 
Messrs.  Hoare  & Wheeler.  A drawing  of 
a-in.  scale  elevations,  with  smaller  scale  plans 

of  unconventional  but  feeble  designs. 

No.  1,552.  “ Helnestowe,  Abingdon,’’  by  Mr. 
Harry  Redfern,  is  a combination  of  offices  and 
residence,  in  which  an  irregular  site  on  the 
water’s  edge  has  afforded  an  opportunity  and 
excuse,  rightly  seized,  for  a rambling  yet  con- 
veniently planned  house  of  quaintly  picturesque 
exterior. 

No.  1,554.  “ Dining-room  of  a House  at 
Scarborough,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Penty,  is  a 
grey  toned  coloured  interior  of  the  “ new  art  ” 
school. 

No.  1,560.  “ Garden  Front,  Briar  Dene, 
Cheshire,”  by  Mr.  R.  Frank  Atkinson,  is  good  in 
a quiet  way,  but  one  rather  tires  of  the  in- 
sipidity of  such  designs,  which  represent  the 
skim  milk  of  modern  design — not  the  cream 
that  ought  alone  to  fill  the  limited  space  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy. 

No.  1,561.  “ Moonhill,  Cuckfield,  Sussex.”  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  (garden  architect)  and  Mr. 
P.  Morley  Horder  (architect).  A picturesque 
house  in  plaster  and  half  timber,  with  tile  roof 
and  a large  and  costly  garden. 

No.  1,562.  “ Hall  Ingle,  Heath  End,  Checken- 
don,”  by  Mr.  O.  Maxwell  Ayrton,  “for,  and 
decorated  by,  Arthur  Hacker,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,” 
for  whose  work  the  architect’s  part  is  but  a 
frame,  though,  withal  a fitting  and  satisfactory 
frame. 

No.  1,563.  “ House  and  Garden,  Biddenham, 
Bedford,”  by  Messrs.  Mallows  & Grocock.  A 
severely-treated  house,  with  a garden  lacking 
any  particular  point  of  interest. 

No.  1,564.  “The  Cypress  Walk,”  by  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse.  A cypress  aventie,  with 
fountain  and  box  apses  half-way,  leading  to  a 
classic  temple  (or  summer-house)  in  the  far 
distance. 

No.  1,565.  “ House  and  Studio,  Hampstead,” 
by  Mr.  William  E.  V.  Crompton,  has  no  plan 
and  shows  no  studio,  but  would  be  a decent 
square  house  of  eighteenth-century  type  if  the 
roof  were  not  so  steep  and  the  dormers  so 
large  and  close  together. 

No.  1,566.  “ New  Room,  Great  Tangley 
Manor,”  by  Mr.  George  Jack,  is  a picturesque 
hall  of  quaint  plan,  with  plaster  vaulted 
ceiling. 

No-  L573-  “ House  in  Germany : Entrance 
front,”  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott.  The  en- 
trance is  effective,  arranged  in  a re-entering 
angle  of  a house  with  circular  towers  and 
conical  roofs.  A “ new  art  ” version  of 
mediaeval  “ motif.”  The  drawing,  a bird’s-eye 
view,  is  funny,  with  its  trees  of  cotton  wool  01 
sticks. 

No.  1,574.  “ A Corner  of  Fitzgeorge-avenue,: 
by  Mr.  Dehssa  Joseph.  A decidedly  picturesque 
corner,  as  shown  in  a clever  drawing  by  Mr. 
D.  Warry  in  the  manner  of  a well-known 
master  of  pen  and  ink. 

No-  1,577-  “ Dining-room  to  Mansion,  Suf- 
folk," by  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice.  An  eighteenth- 
century  inlerior,  well  carried  out  in  detail  of 
costly  workmanship. 

No.  1,580.  “A  House  at  Pinner,”  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  & Ward  ; and 

No.  1,581.  “A  House  at  Warlingham,”  by 
the  same  gentlemen,  are  both  able  examples 
of  the  rough- cast  and  red  tile  type  of  house 
which  appears  to  be  the  dernier 
domestic  work. 


Elevation  and  plan  of  additions  to  show  how 

the  character  of  the  old  work  has  been  success- 
fully kept. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology.— 
A large  number  of  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History 
recently  inspected  the  moated,  late  fifteenth- 
century  manor-house,  Otley  Hall,  where  Mr. 
Vincent  B.  Redstone  gave  some  particulars 
concerning  the  history  of  the  building,  which 
proved  to  be  full  of  features  of  antiquarian  and 
historical  interest.  He  said  that  a few  years 
ago  many  of  them  would  have  passed  the  old 
hall  by  as  an  object  of  no  great  attraction. 
Now  that  the  owner  had  dismantled  the  walls 
of  the  unsightly  plaster  which  concealed  their 
hidden  beauty  and  design,  and  had  carefully 
brought  to  light  the  early  character  of  the 
old  hall,  not  even  a casual  observer  would 
deny  that  there  was  much  in  its  picturesque- 
ness which  should  be  admired.  The  timber 
and  pargeting  added  strength  as  well  as 
character  to  walls  such  as  the  true  builder 
would  not  refuse  to  give.  The  long  colon- 
nade, surmounted  by  the  grape  and  vine  leaf 
ornament  of  the  seventeenth  century,  marked 
a period  in  its  existence  when  the  owner  en- 
larged his  ancestral  home  as  the  prosperity  of 
his  house  increased.  The  members  could  not 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  amount  of  oak  panel- 
ling which  covered  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  the 
passage  without  the  hall,  which  in  its  earliest 
days  constituted  a part  of  the  hall  itself.  The 
examination  of  the  oak  panels  should  not  be  a 
cursory  one,  for  three  distinct  varieties  of  the 
linen  pole  or  ribbon  pattern  might  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  would  especially  draw  atten- 
tion to  that  in  the  passage,  which  was  of  a 
pattern  generally  unknown — in  fact,  unusually 
met  with.  To  cover  the  entire  walls  with 
panels  would  be  an  item  of  great  expense,  an 
expense  which  could  not  in  many  cases  be 
borne  at  one  time.  This  might  account  for  the 
variety  of  panels  which  were  acquired  in 
various  years  and  from  different  sources.  Be- 
sides these  features  of  interest  there  were 
above  the  colonnade  rooms  decorated  with 
mural  designs,  in  many  cases  as  perfect  as 
they  were  upon  the  day  when  sketched  on 
the  walls.  Grotesque  heads,  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  panels  might  be  seen  well  drawn  on 
the  walls  of  these  rooms  and  passages.  The 
armorial  bearing  (Gosnold  quartering  Persons 
and  Naunton)  gave  a clue  to  the  occupier 
who  erected  that  wing,  if  not,  indeed,  to 
the  founder  of  the  hall  itself.  There  was  one 
feature  in  this  room  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
viz.,  the  sanitary  arrangement,  which  was  so 
worked  into  the  extensive  chimney  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  had  some  advantages  at  least  over 
the  present-day  system.  There  is  a design  on 
the  wall  which  was  believed  to  represent 


were  only  two  churches  in  England  that  had 

a baptistry  of  the  kind.  This  brought  the 
day’s  proceedings  to  a close. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society. — 
The  report  of  this  society  for  the  past  year 
states  that  it  has  been  “ an  uneventful  one  as 
far  as  the  work  of  the  Society  is  concerned.” 
This  is  the  fortieth  year  of  existence  of  the 
Society,  which  has  grown  from  a membership 
of  twenty-two  at  its  commencement  to  a total 
of  thirty  - seven  members,  two  honorary 
members,  and  twenty-one  Associates.  There 
was  last  year  an  increase  of  four  in  the 
number  of  members,  but  a decrease  of  two  in 
that  of  the  Associates.  As  it  is  from  the  latter 
class  that  future  members  will  come,  the  Council 
regret  that  members  in  practice  do  not  urge 
their  assistants  and  pupils  to  join  the  Society. 
During  the  past  year,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
A.  N.  Bromley,  a supplementary  clause  has 
been  added  to  the  Society’s  form  of  contract 
restricting  the  cost  of  arbitrations,  and  is  now 
printed  in  the  same  in  such  a way  that  mem- 
bers may  use  it  or  strike  it  out,  as  they  think 
best.  The  Council  are  pleased  to  record  the 
fact  that  this  form  of  contract  is  now  being 
largely  used  by  members,  the  sales  during  the 
year  amounting  to  forty-three  copies.  In  last 
November  the  terms  of  a competition  pro- 
moted by  the  Nottingham  Savings  Bank  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  and  the 
President  and  hon.  secretary  were  de- 
puted to  interview  the  managers  and  explain 
to  them  the  competition  suggestions  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  This  was  done,  and  the  managers 
promised  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard 
from  them  as  to  their  decision. 


DINING  SALOON  OF  P. 

MONGOLIA. 


O.  s.s. 


This  drawing  shows  a part  of  the  decoration 
for  one  end  of  the  dining  saloon  of  the  s.s. 
Mongolia,  now  being  built  by  Messrs.  Caird 
& Co.,  of  Greenock,  for  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  in  English 
oak,  trom  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt. 


chic 


No.  1,589.  “House  in  Germany:  Dinine- 
rcom  ’ byMr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott-presumably 

an  interior  of  the  house  shown  in  No  r S73 

If  a combination  of  German  Romanesque  and 
new  ait  in  red  and  green. 

“Hou’e  at  Brancasler,  Norfolk,’’ 
by  Mr.  George  O.  Scorer.  An  elevation 

house”  atld  qU'et’  °f  2 rouSh-casl  and  tile 

''Pue  Manor-house,  Mount  Grace 
rrcry,  Wks,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  A3.  Poynter 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Association  of  Waterworks  Engineers.— 
The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Leicester  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
July  22,23,  24i  and  25>  un£lcr  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Griffith,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Water- 

_ _ works  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Leicester. 

Otley’ Half  when  first  built.  'After  they'had  : Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  papers 
viewed  the  interior,  he  (Mr.  Redstone)  would  on  *'  Rural  Water  Supplies,  “Standardisation 
advise  them,  they  should  walk  to  the  rear  of  of  Water  Fittings,  ‘'Turbine  Pumping  Plant 
the  premises,  and  look  at  an  addition  which,  a*  tlie  Guildford  and  at  the  Windsor  Water- 
save  for  the  window,  formed  one  of  the  works,”  “Electrolysis  of  Cast-iron  water 
prettiest  parts  of  the  house,  and  also  at  the  Mains.”  A lecture,  entitled  ‘ Domestic  h Utra- 
wide  moat  which  once  surrounded  the  hall,  bon,”  wdl  6e  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
At  a little  distance  across  an  adjacent  field  is  a Arrangements  have  been  made  to  visit  the 
square  moated  enclosure  which  he  considered  Bradgate  Pumping  Station,  reservoir  and  filter- 
was  the  site  of  the  original  hall.  He  could  not  beds,  &c.,  and  the  Swithland  reservoir,  pump- 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  who  j ing  station,  &c.,  of  the  Leicester  Corporation 
was  the  founder  of  this  hall,  but  it  was  probable  i Waterworks  ; the  Blackbrook  reservoir  and 
that  it  was  founded  by  a member  of  the  Gosnold  masonry  dam  (in  course  of  construction)  of  the 
family.  Robert  Gosnold  removed  from  his  Loughborough  Corporation  Waterworks  ; the 
residence  in  Clopton,  which  he  sold  to  Billing-road  Pumping  Station,  the  Stimpson- 
Thomas  Rouse,  and  which  was  afterwards  avenue  reservoirs,  tower,  and  pumping  plant, 
known  as  “Rouse  Hall,”  to  settle  in  Otley. ! and  the  Ravensihorpe  reservoir.  A large 
A John  Gosnold,  Solicitor-General,  repre-  i number  of  works  and  places  of  interest  in 
sented  the  Ipswich  burgesses  in  Parlia- 1 Leicester  and  neighbourhood  will  be  open  to 
ment  in  1547,  and  the  monument  to  John  j inspection  on  presentation  of  the  admission- 
Gosnold,  who  died  in  1628,  declared  the  con-  < card.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association 
nexion  of  the  family  with  the  Royal  House  ■ wdJ  take  place  in  the  Mayor  s Rooms,  Museum 
of  York.  The  support  which  Robert  Gosnold  • Buildings,  on  Tuesday,  July  22,  at  7 p.m. 
gave  to  the  Royal  cause  brought  the  house  to  , 0 , 


state  of  poverty,  so  that  the  Rev.  Lionel 
Gosnold,  rector  of  the  parish,  was  compelled 


“ Simpson’s,”  The  Strand— A special  jury  was 


to  sell  his  estate.  The  visitors  then  went  sworn  in  last  week  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  in 
round  the  hall  both  internally  and  externally,  respect  of  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  these 
The  party  next  visited  Otley  Church  and  Otley  premises  for  the  improvement  of  the  Strand  sou  h 

paper:  A|  Th  'a“er  ^ * Theatre ^During'  “nry! 

paper,  in  which  he  gave  some  information  see  the  property  and  its  site,  the  parties 

nilpfph8  1th  vr  ea^hworks  m Suffolk.  At  came  t0  an  agreement  as  to  terms  for  compensation. 
Utley  Churcli  Mr.  Redstone  pointed  out  the  The  award  amounts  to  54,500/.,  to  include  fixtures, 
chief  features  of  the  building,  and  the  vicar,  furniture,  plant,  and  costs— the  stock  to  be  taken  on 
the  Rev.  H.  Gretton,  conducted  the  paity  valuation.  Simpson’s,  with  its  divan  and  dining- 
round,  and  showed  the  baptistry  provided  or  rooms,  on  the  site  of  the  oid  Fountain  Tavern,  will 
the  baptisms  of  adults — and  he  said  there  be  vacated  on  August  1 next. 
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ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM 
AND  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the 
Museum,  Tufton-street,  Dean’s  Yard,  West- 
minster, Mr.  W.  Emerson,  the  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Council,  in  their  Report,  referred  with 
regret  to  the  death  since  the  last  meeting  of 
two  of  the  oldest  subscribers  to  the 
Museum— Mr.  J.  Brooks  and  Mr.  H.  Currey. 
During  the  past  year  the  glass  roofs 
of  the  older  portion  of  the  building  had 
been  renovated,  and  the  front  parapet  and 
other  parts  of  the  fabric  had  been  repaired. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  700/., 
to  assist  in  which  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council  had 
advanced  350 without  interest,  repayable  in 
four  instalments  (100/.  a year  for  the  first  three 
years  and  50/.  for  the  fourth  year),  to  be 
deducted  from  the  annual  grants  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  School  of  Ait.  Towards  the  cost 
of  this  unavoidable  renovation  the  President 
had  contributed  a donation  of  21/.;  20/.  had 
been  received  from  the  Westminster  Trust 
for  Free  Art  Studentships  ; 10  gs.  from  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon  (Vice-President)  ; and  7/.  from 
Messrs.  Lee  & Pain.  The  use  of  the  museum 
by  students  and  other  visitors  had  been  some- 
what on  the  increase  since  the  arrangement 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
was  made,  under  which  their  students  and  the 
students  of  the  Architectural  Association  were 
allowed  to  sketch  without  payment  of  a fee, 
during  the  hours  when  the  museum  was  open 
to  the  public.  The  Westminster  School  of  Art 
continued  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  not 
only  by  advanced  students,  but  by  various 
artists  cf  high  standing.  The  evening  classes, 
except  the  men's  life  class,  had  still  further 
declined  during  the  past  year,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  cause  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report — 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  drawing-classes 
established  in  various  parts  of  London  at 
nominal  fees,  and  even  without  payment.  On 
the  other  hand  the  grants  received  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Session  igoe-i 
amounted  to  206 /.  12s.  id.— upwards  of  30/.  in 
advance  of  grant  for  the  Session  1899-00.  The 
authorities  of  the  Board  of  Education  had 
recently  resolved  on  a new  form  of  payment 
to  apply  to  the  Session  1902-3,  and  thence- 
forward basing  their  grant  on  an  average  of  the 
payments  made  during  the  last  three  years, 
subject  to  periodical  assessment  at  intervals. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  had  exceeded  the  income  by 
157^  ios. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  proposing  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Emerson  as  President  for  the  ensuing 
year,  said  he  thought  it  was  a great  advantage 
to  the  school  to  have  a professional  man  like 
Mr.  Emerson  occupying  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent. 


ivir.  w.  m. 


- -•  rawceu  seconded  tne  propos 

tion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  adoptio 
of  the  Report  and  balance-sheet.  He  said  th; 
on  the  whole  he  thought  it  was  a very  satisfai 
tory  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  Thu 
there  should  be  a deficit  of  157/.  this  year  wa 
easily  understood  when  they  remembere 
the  large  amount  of  money  they  had  had  t 
spend  in  repairing  the  roofs,  &c.  He  wa 
sorry  that  they  had  had  to  incur  such  a larg 
expenditure  and  not  been  able  to  do  somethin 
in  connexion  with  the  rehanging  of  the  cash 
However,  that  would  come  later,  and  seein 
that  they  had  paid  off  what  the  London  Count 
Council  had  already  advanced,  and  that  the 
wouM  only  have  100/.  to  pay  off  next  year,  h 
hat  the  accounts  would  probabl 
right  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  currer 
session  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  evenin 
classes  had  again  somewhat  declined,  but  h 
wouM  not  go  into  the  cause  of  that,  as  it  wa 
fully  dealt  with  at  the  last  meeting.  Upon  th 
whole  the  receipts  from  classes  did  not  appea 
to  have  been  very  much  less,  which  was 
matter  of  satisfaction. 

Brindley,  in  seconding  the  motior 
* id  *htat  altlr°ngh  he  had  known  the  museun 
a great  number  of  years  he  had  never  knowi 
d to  be  in  such  a healthy  state  as  it  was  now 

J,ffirieS?reSS  Whlch  had  been  made  wa 
sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  go  on,  and  talc, 
no  notice  of  the  trouble  which  had  befallei 
them  in  the  expense  to  which  they  had  beei 
put  in  connexion  with  the  roofs. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  in  proposing  the  re-electior 


of  the  vice-presidents,  said  that  those  gentle- 
men had  been  of  great  service  to  the  museum 
in  the  past  by  speaking  well  of  it  to  the  world, 
and  they  could  not  do  better  than  re-elect 
them. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Lee  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  hon.  secretary,  pro- 
posed the  re-election  of  the  council.  He 
remarked  that  the  council  met  very  frequently 
during  the  year  to  consider  ways  and  means, 
and  the  best  way  to  administer  the  institution, 
the  clerical  work  of  which  was  very  con- 
siderable ; and  in  that  connexion  perhaps  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  how  greatly  they 
were  indebted  to  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr. 
Ford.  He  was  sure  that  all  the  members  of 
the  council  were  actuated  with  the  one  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  the  institution,  and  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  their  re-election. 

Mr.  W.  Pain,  in  seconding  the  motion,  which 
was  carried,  said  that  as  secretary  of  the  Art 
Committee  he  could  endorse  what  Mr.  Adams 
had  said  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Ford’s  services 
— in  fact,  he  did  not  know  how  they  would  get 
on  without  him. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Somers  Cocks  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Pain  and  P.  D.  Leake,  auditors  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Seddon  said  he  would  like  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  Westminster  Trust  for 
Free  Art  Studentships,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  give  tuition  to  a number  of  students  in  draw- 
ing and  modelling  at  evening  classes  of  the 
school.  Candidates  must  be  workmen  resident 
within  the  City  of  Westminster,  or  sons  and 
daughters  of  such  workmen,  and  preference 
was  given  to  those  who  lived  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  Trust  was  intended  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  themselves,  but  he 
did  not  think  its  existence  was  as  widely  known 
as  it  deserved. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pollen,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  he  was  much 
obliged  for  that  vote,  and  also  for  his  re-election 
as  President.  He  was  interested  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  in  a much 
more  prosperous  condition,  and  see  it  possess 
a much  larger  number  of  samples  of  different 
kinds  of  architecture  than  it  now  exhibited. 
Of  course,  while  they  were  in  low  water 
they  could  not  expect  to  increase  their  list  of 
casts  very  much,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
would  come  in  time,  especially  now  that  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  annual  worry  of  small 
repairs  to  the  roofs,  which  constantly  frittered 
away  money.  He  thought  their  thanks  were 
due  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  having  obtained  the 
grant  from  the  Westminster  Free  Art  Student- 
ship Trust  and  also  for  his  own  personal 
devotion  to  the  school  so  freely  given.  He 
thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  very  excellent  works  exhibited  by 
the  students  at  the  last  exhibition  and  on  the 
talented  supervision  which  the  headmaster, 
Mr.  Mouat  Loudon,  gave  to  the  school.  He 
believed  that  it  held  the  very  first  position 
among  the  many  schools  of  art  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  he  could  only  hope  that  when  they  met 
next  year,  they  would  be  able  to  report  a 
surplus  instead  of  a deficit. 

This  terminated  the  proceedings. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

This  Institute  will  hold  its  annual  Congress 
at  Exeter  from  August  20  to  27.  More  than 
450  delegates  have  been  appointed  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  issue  return  tickets  at  a 
lare  and  a quarter  to  persons  attending  the 
Congress,  on  production  of  a certificate,  which 
a 6 ^°n*  ,se?retaries  will  supply  on  application. 
A subscription  of  one  guinea  entitles  the  sub- 
scnber  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  Congress. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Congress  have 
been  appointed  :— President  — The  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh  ; Hon.  President— The  Mayor  of 
Exeter  ; Hon.  Secretaries— Messrs.  Edward  J. 
Domville,  Edwin  Herrin,  and  Ransom  Pickard  ; 
Hon.  Treasurer— Mr.  W.  Kendall  King,  and 
Messrs.  Fox,  Fowler,  & Co.’s  Bank,  Exeter  ; 
Executive  Committee— The  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
Mr  A.  Edward  Dunn,  the  Sheriff  of  Exeter 
(Alderman  T.  Knapman),  the  Deputy-Mayor 
(Alderman  W.  Wreford),  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
tj.  K.  Shorto),  the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  Donald 
Cameron),  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr. 


John  Woodman),  the  Sanitary  Inspector  (Mr. 
W.  J.  G.  Wreford),  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Buckingham 
(Chairman  of  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Guardians), 
Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden  (Principal  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Memorial  College),  Dr.  Henry  Davy, 
Mr.  Mark  Farrant,  Jun.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley  (Chair- 
man of  the  St.  Thomas  Rural  District  Council), 
Councillor  Edwin  C.  Perry,  Councillor  H.  J. 
Tolson,  Colonel  E.  H.  Vaughan  (Chairman  of 
the  Heavitree  Urban  District  Council),  and 
Colonel  Walker.  The  sections  which  deal 
with  sanitary  subjects  are  those  of  “ Chemis- 
try, Climatology,  and  Bacteriology,”  presided 
over  by  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  ; “ Engi- 
neering and  Architecture  ” (Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey, 
Borough  Engineer  of  Leicester) ; and  “ Muni- 
cipal and  Parliamentary  Hygiene”  (Mr.  J.  A. 
Bellamy,  Mayor  of  Plymouth).  There  will  be 
addresses  by  the  Presidents  of  each  section, 
and  visits  to  Dartmouth,  Torquay,  and  Torquay 
waterworks,  &c.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Guild- 
hall, Exeter. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  at  Spring-gardens  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  J. 
M'Dougall  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  following  loans  were 
granted  : — Bermondsey  Borough  Council, 
28,015/.,  for  electric  lighting,  dust  destructor, 
and  other  purposes  ; Battersea  Borough  Coun- 
cil, 480/.,  for  additional  buildings,  and  17,025/. 
for  reconstruction  of  bridges ; Stepney  Borough 
Council,  5,869/.,  for  working-class  dwellings  ; 
Islington  Borough  Council,  8,630/.,  for  electric 
lighting  ; and  Strand  Guardians,  4,500/.,  for 
additional  accommodation  at  workhouse. 

Workmen's  Dwellings. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  submitted  working 
drawings,  specification  and  bills  of  quantities 
in  respect  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Coram 
buildings,  Herbrand-street  site.  These  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  displaced  by  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement  ; 
they  will  accommodate  680  persons  in  twenty 
tenements  of  one  room,  100  tenements  of  two 
rooms,  and  forty  tenements  of  three  rooms. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  in- 
cluding architect’s  expenses  and  all  incidentals, 
is  29,098/.  The  Committee  had  taken  steps  to 
invite  tenders,  and  recommended  : — “ That  the 
estimate  of  29,098/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  working  drawings,  speci- 
fication and  bills  of  quantities  in  respect  ot 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Coram  buildings, 
Herbrand-street  site,  be  approved.” 

This  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  also  reported  on  the  tenders 
referred  to.  The  tenders  were  : — 

Including  graining  of  internal 
woodwork  and  glazed  brick 
dado  to  staircases. 


Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale  £26,059  o o 

Messrs.  Stimpson  & Son  27,688  9 4 

Messrs.  Marsland  & Son  28.904  2 o 

Messrs.  Martin,  Wells,  & Co 29,161  3 7 

Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo, & Co....  29250  o o 

Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers 29,422  o o 


The  architect’s  estimate,  which  was  compar- 
able with  these  tenders,  amounted  1027.598/. 
It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale’s tender  was  below  the  architect’s  estimate. 
They  recommended:  — “That  the  tender  of 
Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  amounting  to  26,059/., 
for  the  erection  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
Coram  buildings,  Herbrand  - street  site,  be 
accepted. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Vaudeville  Theatre  Arbitrators.  — The 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  reported 
for  the  information  of  the  Council  the  result  of 
the  arbitration  before  Mr.  W.  Emerson, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  with  respect  to  the  works  required 
to  be  executed  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
Strand,  under  the  Council’s  sealed  notice 
which  was  served  on  October  8,  1901.  By  the 
terms  of  his  award  the  arbitrator  confirms  all 
the  twenty-three  requirements  contained  in 
the  notice  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
following  -.—4.  That  all  wood  linings  to  walls 
and  ceilings  of  dressing  rooms  be  removed, 
and  be  replaced  by  plaster  on  metal  lathing, 
and  that  the  present  stairs  be  removed  and 
new  stairs  constructed  in  their  place  in  fire- 
resisting  materials  in  a manner  to  be  approved 
by  the  Council.  8.  That  the  gallery  staircase 
be  rebuilt  to  comply  with  the  Council’s 
regulations,  and  to  deliver  at  a suitable  point. 

With  regard  to  No.  4,  the  arbitrator  con- 
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firmed  the  requirement  except  that  he  directed 
that  instead  of  removing  all  the  wood  linings 
to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  dressing-rooms, 
and  replacing  the  same  by  plaster  on  metal 
lathing,  the  owners  do  protect  the  partition 
between  the  dressing-rooms  and  the  staircase 
by  the  removal  of  the  linings  where  necessary, 
and  do  substitute  metal  lathing  and  plaster  on 
both  sides  of  this  partition,  but  that  they  need 
not  protect  the  ceilings  and  remaining  walls 
of  the  dressing-rooms  with  metal  lathing  and 
plaster  throughout.  He  further  directed  that 
the  stairs  be  removed  and  be  reconstructed  of 
fire-resisting  materials,  but  that  they  may  be 
on  the  same  lines  as  at  present.  The  arbitra- 
tor did  not  confirm  requirement  No.  8.  The 
award  directed  that  the  Council  and  the  owners 
shall  each  pay  their  own  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  each  of  them  shall  pay  one-half 
of  the  fee  and  costs  of  the  award. 

The  Works  Department. — The  Works  Com- 
mittee submitted  their  half-yearly  return  of 
works  completed  by  the  Works  Department, 
pointing  out  that  during  this  period  the 
manager  of  works  was  responsible  for  the 
acceptance  and  execution  of  works  by  the  de- 
partment, and  that  the  works  in  the  statements 
now  submitted  were  completed  before  the 
Council  revised  the  standing  orders  relating  to 
the  execution  of  works  by  direct  employment 
of  labour,  and  entrusted  to  the  committee  the 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  such  works. 
The  thirteen  estimated  works  were  those  which 
have  been  actually  completed  and  certified 
during  the  half-year,  and  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  works  completed  within  that  period. 
The  total,  however,  gave  no  indication  of  the 
turnover  of  the  department,  because  some  of 
the  expenditure  on  these  works  occurred 
previous  to  the  half-year  in  question,  while  on 
the  other  hand  a large  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  six  months  was  upon 
works  which  were  still  unfinished.  The 
approximate  expenditure  on  estimated  works 
for  the  half-year  was  220,000 /.  The  net  result 
of  execution  of  the  thirteen  works  included  in 
the  statement  was  a balance  of  cost  below  final 
estimate  of  7,339/.  15s.,  equal  to  nearly  6 per 
cent.  Five  works  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architect  show  a total  saving  of 
1,451/.  9s.  3d.  (3^  per  cent.)  upon  final 
estimates  amounting  to  42,787/.  15s.  qd.  ; 
seven  works  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  engineer  show  a total  saving 
of  6,031/.  9s.  7d.  (7-i  per  cent.)  upon  final 
estimates  amounting  to  78,859/.  10s.  4d.  ; 
while  the  result  of  the  one  work  executed 
under  the  asylums  engineer  shows  an  excess 
of  143/.  3s.  iod.  (9J  per  cent.)  over  the  final 
estimate  of  1,509/.  10s.  5d.  Nine  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  at  a cost  below  final 
estimate,  while  in  the  case  of  four  works  the 
amount  of  the  final  estimate  has  been  exceeded. 
The  standing  orders  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  obtain  the  Council’s  approval  to 
any  excess  of  cost  over  final  estimate,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Committee  to 
ask  the  Council  to  approve  the  excesses  in  the 
case  of  works  Nos.  1,  2,  12,  and  13,  although 
these  were  more  than  covered  by  savings  in 
the  case  of  other  works  in  the  statement. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  Council 
to  approve  the  several  excesses  reported 
upon — namely,  Horton  Asylum  sewage  dis- 
posal, 143/.  ; Wandsworth  Bridge  painting, 
289/.  ; North  Woolwich  pumping  station,  staff 
accommodation,  and  smithy,  223/.  ; and  New- 
ington gas-meter  testing  office,  333/.  13s.  The 
necessary  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  Committee  also  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  estimated  works  referred  to  them  for 
execution  and  not  completed  on  March  31, 
1902,  was  thirty-nine.  Of  these,  twenty-nine 
were  undertaken  at  the  amounts  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  several  supervising  officers,  and 
one  at  the  amount  of  the  manager’s  own 
estimate,  the  total  of  the  accepted  estimates  for 
these  works  amounting  to  8' .6  586/.,  while  nine 
works  are  being  carried  out  under  a schedule 
of  prices.  In  the  case  of  three  of  the  works 
in  course  of  execution — viz.,  Horton  Asylum, 
erection  of  superstructure  ; Horton  Asylum, 
erection  of  central  station  ; and  Hackney  Wick 
sewer,  the  Committee  had  ascertained  that  the 
actual  cost  would  exceed  the  amounts  of  the 
accepted  estimates,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  excess  until  the  works 
had  been  completed  and  measured.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  other  works  in  hand  was  at 
present  satisfactory. 

This  was  adopted. 

Blackwall  Tunnel— The  Bridges  Committee 
reported  upon  a settlement  that  had  taken 


place  at  the  Blackwall  electric  lighting  station. 
It  had,  the  Committee  stated,  become  necessary 
to  carry  out  a considerable  amount  of  under- 
pinning, and  they  recommended  “ that  the  sup- 
plemental estimate,  amounting  to  3,700/.,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved, 
and  that  an  expenditure  of  a sum  not  exceeding 
that  amount  for  repairs  to  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel  electric  lighting  station  be  authorised, 
and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department  as  a jobbing  work.” 

This  was  adopted. 

Boadicea  Statuary  Group.  — The  Highways 
Committee  reported  : — The  placing  in  position 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment  of  the  Boadicea 
statuary  group,  by  the  late  Mr,  Thomas 
Thorneycroft,  and  presented  to  the  Council  by 
his  son,  Mr.  J.  I.  Thorneycroft,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  had  under  consideration 
the  question  of  what  suitable  inscription  should 
be  placed  on  the  pedestal  on  which  the  group 
stands.  We  have  been  in  communication  on 
the  subject  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Bull,  M.P.,  who, 
while  he  was  a member  of  the  Council,  and 
since,  has  taken  a great  interest  in  matters 
relative  to  the  group,  and  have  also  had  the 
advice  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council ; and  we 
submit,  for  the  Council’s  approval,  the  inscrip- 
tions which  we  propose.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
noticed  by  the  Council  that  we  have  introduced 
into  one  of  the  inscriptions  the  true  spelling  of 
the  name  of  the  British  Queen.  Public  monu- 
ments should  be  educational  as  well  as  orna- 
mental ; and,  as  so  high  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Rhys  pronounces  the  popular  name  Boadicea 
to  be  “the  gibberish  of  editors,’’  and  gives 
ample  authority  (see  Rhys’  “Celtic  Britain,” 
p.  278)  for  the  spelling  we  have  added,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  indicate  this  in  the  in- 
scription. We  recommend — 

That  inscriptions,  as  follows,  be  placed  on 
three  sides  of  the  pedestal  of  the  Boadicea 
statuary  group  on  the  Victoria-embankment : — 

1.  “Boadicea  (Boudicca),  Queen  of  the  Iceni, 
who  died,  a.d.  61,  after  leading  her  people 
against  the  Roman  invader.” 

2.  “ Regions  Cresar  never  knew, 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway.” — Cowper. 

3.  “This  statue,  the  work  of  Thomas 
Thorneycroft,  was  presented  to  London  by  his 
son,  John  Isaac  Thorneycroft,  C.E.  It  was 
cast  by  public  subscription,  and  accepted  by 
the  London  County  Council,  who  placed  it 
here,  a.d.  1902.” 

In  reply  to  several  questions,  Mr.  Benn,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  agreed  that  the  in- 
scription should  be  regarded  as  temporary,  to 
admit  of  further  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  Queen’s  name. 

Proposed  Neio  County  Hall. — Captain  Hemp- 
hill moved: — “That  in  view  of  the  delay, 
waste,  and  extravagance  caused  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  London  by  the  inade- 
quate and  scattered  accommodation  at  present 
provided  for  the  offices  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  London  County  Council,  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Special  Committee  on  New 
Offices  to  bring  up  a report  to  the  Council  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  as  to  the  suitability  or 
otherwise  of  the  possible  sites  to  be  occupied 
by  a County  Hall  upon  land  under  the  present 
control  of  the  Council  or  upon  other  available 
sites.” 

After  some  discussion  this  was  adopted. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  following  applications  as  reported  upon 
by  the  Building  Act  Committee  were  dealt 
with  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Unless  otherwise  stated  con- 
sent was  given.  The  name  of  the  applicant 
appears  between  parentheses 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections, 
ensington , North.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in 
nt  of  the  Ladbroke  Hall,  No.  124,  Ladbroke- 
>ve,  Kensington  (Mr.  M.  Zimmermann). 
hackney,  South.— A block  of  buildings,  to  be  in- 
Dited  by  persons  .of  the  working  class,  on  the 
;t  side  of  London-fields,  Hackney  (Mr.  h.. 
ibertson,  on  behalf  of  the  Improvement  Com 
ttee  of  the  Council).  r , 

Hampstead. — A church  on  the  east  side  of  Fincta- 
--road,  Hampstead,  at  the  corner  of  Frognal-lane 
:essrs.  W.  A.  Pite  and  R.  S.  Balfour). 

Lewisham— An  iron  porch  at  the  entrance  to  No. 

, Silverdale,  Sydenham-road  (Mr.  J.  Pratt). 
Lewisham— A porch  in  front  of  No.  52,  West-hill, 
denham  (Mr.  S.  E.  Baker).  ....  , 

Strand— A building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  352  and 
3,  Strand  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt). 


Clapham. — Two  buildings,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Northcote-road, 
Battersea,  to  abut  upon  Broomwood-road  (Mr.  J. 
Dickeson). — Refusal. 

Islington,  North. — A wood  and  slate  hood  at  the 
entrance,  and  a wood  and  glass  verandah  at  the 
rear,  of  No.  97,  Seven  Sisters-road,  Holloway  (Mr. 
J.  Farrer). — Refusal. 

Lewisham. — A sign  to  project  in  front  of  No.  24, 
Dartmouth-road,  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  R.  S.  Y.  Fowler). 
— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  South. — An  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  five  houses  on  the  west  side 
of  Brookfield-road,  Hackney,  was  required  to  be 
completed  (Messrs.  Cubitt,  Nichols,  Sons,  & 
Cbuter). 

Fulham. — A one-story  workshop  on  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  14  and  16,  Fane-street,  Fulham,  with 
the  external  walls  of  such  workshop  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street  (Mr.  C.  H.  Isaacs). — Refusal. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Whitechapel. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  such  section  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
the  Horse  and  Groom  public-house,  Church-lane, 
Whitechapel  (Mr.  R.  Miller). 

Wandsworth. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
that  section  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  two  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Cloudesdale-road, 
Wandsworth,  northward  of  Foxbourne-road,  with 
irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  J.  H.  Slade)  — 
Refusal. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — An  addition  at  the 
first  floor  level  of  No.  2.  Hill-street,  Mayfair,  to 
abut  upon  Farm-street  (Mr.  F.  G.  Richardson). — 
Refusal. 

Kensington,  South. — Enclosed  porches  at  the  front 
entrances  to  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Charles-street, 
Kensington,  with  the  forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street,  and  with  the  porches  (Mr.  D.  Brown). 
— Refusal. 

Woolwich. — Six  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  south  side  of  High-street,  Eltham,  at 
the  corner  of  Park-place,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  houses  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  High-street 
(Messrs.  Kennard  Brothers).— Refusal. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  Height  of 
Building  and  Projections. 

Paddington,  North— Buildings  with  porches,  bay 
windows,  towers  and  balconies  on  the  site  of  Nos. 

S to  35  (odd  numbers  only,  inclusive),  Maida-vale, 
Paddington,  to  an  advanced  line  of  frontage  in  that 
street,  with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Lanark-place,  and  with  portions  of  the  proposed 
buildings  to  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  Clarendon- 
passage  as  proposed  to  be  widened  (Messrs. 
Boehmer  & Gibbs). 

Formation  of  Street. 

Paddington,  North— The  widening  and  adapta- 
tion for  carriage  traffic  of  Clarendon  - passage 
Maida  Vale,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  re- 
moval of  the  wall  and  steps  across  the  eastern  end 
of  Clarendon-terrace  (Messrs.  G.  H.  and  A.  By- 
waters). , . . , 

Woolwich. t— The  formation  or  laying  out  for 
carriage  traffic  of  streets  out  of  the  north  side  of 
Elizabeth-street,  North  Woolwich  (Messrs.  Tapp  & 
Jones).— Refusal. 

Formation  of  Street  and  Lines  of  Frontages. 

Greenwich— The  formation  or  laying  out  of  two 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Page  estate 
on  the  north  side  of  Woolwich-road,  Greenwich, 
and  the  widening  of  Chilver-street  (Mr.  C.  H.  P. 
Turner).— Consent.  Also  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  the  Page  estate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wool- 
wich-road,  Greenwich  (Mr.  W.  J.  Kemp).— Refusal. 


irmation  0 f Street,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Height  of  Building. 

hammersmith. — Reformation  or  laying  out  of  a 
/ street  for  foot  traffic  to  lead  from  Shepherd’s 
ih-green  to  Pennard-road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  in 
nexion  with  the  erection  of  a theatre  building 
O.  Stoll).  Also,  a theatre  building  on  the  west 
* of  Shepherd's  Bush-green,  Shepherd's  Bush,  in 
ance  of  the  line  of  the  buildings  northward,  and 
-xceed  in  height  the  width  of  the  proposed  new 
tway  upon  which  the  building  will  abut  (Mr.  F. 
tcham). 

Cubical  Extent. 

Jewington,  West.  — An  addition  to  engineering 
rkshops  at  rear  of  Nos.  11  to  23,  Falmouth-road, 
-at  Dover-street,  Newington,  by  reason  of  which 
lition  the  building  will  exceed  in  extent  250,000 
>ic  feet,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  which 
Iding  will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
nufacture  of  hydraulic  cranes,  hoists,  lifts,  &c. 
r.  J.  W.  Brooker). 

Wandswoith— At  the  tramway  stables,  Balham 
gh-road,  of  an  addition  to  the  car  shed  by  reason 
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of  which  addition  such  shed  will  exceed  in  extent 
350,000  cubic  feet,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and 
which  shed  will  be  used  only  as  a shelter  for  tram- 
cars  (Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards). 

Alteration  to  Building. 

Hampstead.— Formation  of  a bedroom  in  the  roof 
of  No.  36,  Sumatra-road,  Hampstead,  without  the 
walls  being  increased  to  the  thickness  required  by 
the  first  schedule  of  the  Act  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter).— 
Refusal. 

***  The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


3Ilustrations. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  T.  E.  COLLCUTT. 

EN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom 
for  a good  many  years  back,  we  give, 
in  this  number  in  which  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  is 
reported,  a portrait  of  the  recipient  of  the 
medal,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Collcutt,  F.R.I.B.A. 
The  portrait  is  reproduced  from  a photograph 
which  Mr.  Collcutt  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Collcutt  was  a pupil  of  Street,  though 
he  did  not  follow  much  in  Street’s  footsteps;  he 
has  never  been  essentially  “a  Gothic  man,” 
and  he  earlv  struck  out  a stvle  or  a manner  of 
his  own  in  Free  Classic.  This  manner,  and 
many  little  forms  of  detail  characteristic 
of  it,  have  been  so  much  imitated 
that  many  of  the  younger  generation  have 
probably  lost  sight  of  their  originator,  and  are 
not  aware  what  a remarkable  influence  Mr. 
Collcutt  had  in  promoting  the  improvement 
and  refining  of  London  street  architecture. 

Mr.  Collcutt’s  great  work  is  of  course  the 
Imperial  Institute,  in  which  the  best  qualities 
of  his  style  are  illustrated,  though  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  detail  is  a little  over-refined, 
and  approaches  a little  too  much  to  the  charac- 
ter proper  to  furniture  detail.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  unrefined, 
though  one  may  feel  that  a building  on  a great 
scale  wants  a little  more  force.  The  City  Bank, 
Ludgate  Hill,  is  an  excellent  and  typical 
specimen  of  his  street  architecture.  The 
architectural  clothing  which  Mr.  Collcutt  put 
upon  the  shell  of  the  English  Opera  House 
(now,  alas  ! only  a music  hall),  renders  it  the 
only  picturesque  building  of  its  class  in 
London  ; and  the  thought  and  refinement 
which  he  could  bring  to  small  works  was  very 
we  1 illustrated  in  his  design  for  the  memorial 
to  an  eminent  Parsee,  which  was  illustrated  in 
our  issue  of  July  6,  1901. 

Mr.  Collcutt  is  a thoroughly  practical  archi- 
tect, and  in  the  great  competition  for  the  new 
Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  at  Horsham  his  plans 
were,  we  believe,  the  only  ones  which  received 
serious  co  isideration  as  possibly  rivalling  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Webb  & Bell,  ultimately 
selected.  J 

We  llustrate  this  week  two  of  Mr.  Collcutt’s 
latest  de^um  ; one  for  a front  in  the  Strand 
and  one,  which  will  be  found  on  page  630' 
of  the  decoration  of  a cabin  in  one  of  the 
P.  & O.  Co.’s  steamers. 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN 


FRIEZE:  “LIFE’S  INITIATIONS.” 
This  frieze,  symbolical  of  certain  aspects  of 
Life,  must  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three 
subjects  or  series,  represented  bv  the  three 
hnes  of  the  design  on  the  plate.  Their  inten 
tion  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

No.  I.— Unrest  and  Quest. 

,.(y;eWed5T  the Jront’  and  proceeding  from 
» “If  scbjects  represented  are,  first 
Childhood  where  the  child  in  the  ar/ns  of 
[nh»5  ini  mo‘her  rests  a hand  embracingly 
[hilrtafCh  Pa(rnnt',  tVext'  Emancipation  of  the 
child  from  the  trammels  of  mother  and  nurse 
And  then,  Hermes,  the  young  God  of  Travail 

AthpS  ,?erC35  °f  dl’scontent  and  unrest,  while 
Athena,  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  prompts  Herr- 

S°“ Thie  Centra.!  group  or  lesson  of  this  por- 

Plying  theU domination 

5»SS«ar£ 


No.  2. — Labour  and  Thanksgiving. 

The  winged  genius  of  Life  is  represented 
ploughing  with  Man  and  Woman,  who  together 
drag  a roughly-fashioned  tree  branch  over  the 
soil.  About  this  primitive  plough  the  Fates 
hover,  accompanying  it,  and  spinning  their 
mystic  thread  of  Existence.  Love  leads,  and 
lightens  the  toil. 

In  proximity  to  this  group  Manhood  offers 
the  Sheaf  to  the  Earth-mother  enthroned,  who 
is  the  centre  and  type  of  benignant  fertility. 
Upon  her  other  hand  Manhood  likewise  bears 
an  offering,  the  jar  of  wine,  the  completed 
equivalent  of  the  offering  of  corn.  The 
laughter-loving  Toil  of  treading  the  vintage 
which  has  produced  this  gift  forms  the  next 
group.  Hard  by  a lad  pipes  from  time  to 
time,  lightening  the  workers’  hearts  ; and  the 
beneficent  god  ot  wine  himself,  with  Ampelos, 
the  genius  of  the  vine,  beside  him,  looks  on 
approvingly. 

The  inscription  beneath  is  from  the  close  of 
Pindar  s XII.  Pythian  ede 

£t’  06  TIQ  o\)3oQ  iv  avOptoTTOKTIV , avtv 
k aparov  ov  paivtrai." 

And  if  there  be  any  happiness  among  men,  it 
appears  not  without  toil." 

No.  3.— Philosophy  and  Conquest. 

Winged  Destiny,  blindfold,  here  stands 
holding  uneven  balance  in  the  rear  of  a group 
1 three  exponents  of  philosophy,  of  whom 


one  draws  the  sword,  one  offers  the  spear,  and 
one  holds  the  scroll  upon  which  the  formulated 
argument  is  written.  Before  them  stands  the 
warrior  whom  the  bard  invites  to  action.  At 
this  point  the  central  group  or  motive  of  this 
portion  is  represented — the  Greek  worsting  the 
barbarian  ; the  enduring  example  afforded  by 
the  ancient  Greek  while  true  to  his  ideals.  May 
its  memory  never  perish  ! Next  are  seen  three 
youths  attendant,  who  receive  the  warrior’s 
spear,  shield,  and  helmet,  which  he  relinquishes 
as  he  passes,  crowned  by  Victory,  to  the 
Shadow  Realm.  The  youthful  genius  of  Death 
shattering  the  vase  is  present,  and  also  the 
messenger  from  Hades  with  his  boatman’s 
oar. 

The  inscription  placed  below  this  portion  is 
a fragment  (875)  from  Euripides  : — 

“ 'AXX*  ovk  ivtori  orepa voq  0 vo’  tvavSpia 
Si  pi)Ti  Kal  roXpuxn  kivSuvov  pira 
Oi  yap  7 rovoi  tiktovoi  rijv  tvarSptav." 

“ Of  courage  none  makes  proof,  none  gains  the 
crown, 

Save  him  who  peril  dares  ; for  courage  is 
The  child  of  enterprise.” 

This  frieze  was  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
Autumn  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

J.  Staines  Babb. 

FRONT,  No.  352,  STRAND. 

This  building  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  for  Messrs.  M. 
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Salaman  & Co.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
premises  will  be  used  as  a restaurant,  and  the 
upper  part  as  offices.  The  elevation  is  carried 
out  in  Portland  stone. 


THE  MEDEA  MONUMENT,  COLLEONI 
CHAPEL,  BERGAMO. 

This  drawing  shows  a part  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  Colleoni  Chapel,  Bergamo,  erected 
by  the  great  Venetian  captain  in  memory  of 
his  daughter  Medea.  The  figure  and  central 
panel  are  by  Amadeo ; the  cherubs  would 
hardly  appear  to  be  by  that  sculptor.  The 
architectural  portion  is  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis 
Green  ; the  figures  of  Amadeo’s  work  are 
drawn  by  Miss  E.  M.  Green. 


WEST  PORCH,  CREMONA  CATHEDRAL. 

This  porch  is  only  one  of  many  very  similar 
eximples,  in  which  Cremona  is  particular!) 
rich.  The  later  arcade  abutting  it  rathei 
detracts  from  the  general  effect.  The  drawing 
is  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 
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Correspondence. 


manure  which  has  been  applied  to  cultivated 
land  ; in  a few  weeks  or  months  all  trace  of 
the  manure  has  vanished — it  has  been  changed 
into  gases,  humus,  and  food  for  plants. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  organic  matter 
applied  to  the  soil  can  be  effected  under  more 
or  less  artificial  conditions.  Filters  for  sewage 
have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  mere  strainers 
by  which  the  grosser  solids  are  held  back  in  a 
mechanical  way,  but  are  known  to  have  a 
similar  action  to  that  of  soil ; they  are,  in  fact, 
beds  in  which  the  purifying  bacteria  rapidly 
develop  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  matter 
in  the  sewage.  Bacteria  are  also  at  work  in 
sewage  stored  in  bulk,  as  in  a tank  or  cesspool. 

Many  different  kinds  of  bacteria  have  been 
distinguished,  but  those  which  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  purification  of  sewage 
are  now  usually  divided  into  two  principal 
classes  (1)  anaerobicand  (2)  aerobic.  Anaerobic 
organisms — that  is  to  say,  those  which  can  live 
without  air — may  be  either  “obligate”  or 
“ facultative,”  the  former  term  being  applied 
to  organisms  which  cannot  develop  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  to  those 
which  can  grow  and  multiply  either  with  or 
without  oxygen.  Aerobic  organisms  are  those 
which  require  oxygen  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  functions.  Anaerobic  bacteria  are 
supposed,  by  many  authorities,  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  organic 
solids  in  sewage,  while  the  function  of  aerobes 
is  to  oxidise  the  organic  matter  in  solution 
and  render  it  inoffensive.  Dr.  Rideal,  for 
example,  thus  summarises  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  purification  of  sewage  by 
bacteria  : — 


Substances  dealt  Characteristic 

with.  Products. 


Initial. 

Transient  aerobic  | Urea,  ammonia, 

changes  by  the  and  easily  de- 
oxygen of  the  composable  mat- 

water  supply,  I ters. 

rapidly  parsing 

to  — 


THE  CORONATION  BUILDING  AT 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Your  observations  on  this  case  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  many  others  respecting 
it.  We  will  admit  that  a building  was  neces- 
sary in  the  position,  but,  having  regard  to  the 
other  proprieties  to  be  considered  in  the  case, 
and  this  particularly,  that  such  a building  must 
be  absolutely  out  of  character  as  any  permanent 
appendage  to  a church  or  cathedral  (it  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  any  mediaeval 
architect  of  ecclesiastical  authority),  we 
might  have  expected  from  qualified  minds 
that  everything  in  the  way  of  permanency 
of  character  in  an  excrescence  of  the  kind 
would  have  been  intentionally  avoided,  and 
that  every  line  and  feature  of  the  structure 
would  have  been  made  to  express  the  purpose 
of  it  to  be  purely  temporary. 

But  no  such  thing.  For  some  foolish  reason 
the  building  has  been  made  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  being  part  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
period  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  silly 
pains  have  been  taken  to  further  the  illusion 
by  imparting  to  it  a grimy  antiquity. 

Could  folly  like  this  further  go  ? 

F.  S. A. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


PART  III.— PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

Chapter  25. — Bacterial  Purification. 

0HILE  it  has  been  known  for  ages  that 
the  decomposition  and  ultimate  purifi- 
cation of  organic  matter  can  be  entirely 
effected  by  natural  processes,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  that  the  causes  of 
these  changes  have  been  discovered,  and  even 
at  the  present  time  our  knowledge  is  far  from 
complete.  Changes  which  were  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  due  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
action  are  now  known  to  be  biological. 
Immense  numbers  of  vegetable  organisms, 
known  collectively  as  bacteria,  grow  and  accu- 
mulate under  certain  conditions  in  sewage,  and 
produce  in  it  important  changes,  among  which 
are  the  breaking  up  of  solids  and  the  conver- 
sion of  putrescible  organic  matter  into  gases 
and  inorganic  matter.  These  changes  have 
been  observed  from  time  immemorial  in 


First  Stage. 

Anaerobic  lique-  ' Albuminous  mat- 
laction  and  pie-  ters ; cellulose 
paration  by  hy-  j and  fibre ; fats, 
drolysis. 

Second  Stage. 

Semi  - anaerobic  Amido  - corn- 
breaking  down  of  pounds  ; fatty 
the  intermediate  | acids  ; dissolved 
dissolved  bodies.  residues  ; pheno- 
1 lie  bodies. 

Third  Stage. 

Complete  aera-  J Ammonia  and  car- 
tion : nitrifica-  bonaceous  resi- 

tion.  | dues. 


Soluble  nitroge- 
nous compounds ; 
phenol  deriva- 
tives ; gases ; am- 
monia. 

Ammonia  ; ni- 
trites ; gases. 


COa,  HaO,  and 
nitrate. 


It  is  well  to  state  that  doubts  have  been 
1st  on  the  theory  as  to  the  important  part 
ayed  by  anaerobic  bacteria.  Thus,  Dr. 
deney  mentions  a series  of  experiments 
irried  out  by  him  with  a very  foul  sewage. 
I have  allowed  it,”  he  says,  “ to  fall  slowly 
rop  by  drop  through  about  1^-  ft.  depth  of  a 
Iter  composed  of  coarse  pieces  of  pumice, 
have  started  this  experiment  in  the  evening, 
id  I have  found  next  morning  that  the  liquid 
lat  has  passed  through  this  pumice  float  (sic) 
as  been  completely  fermented  so  far  as  the 
rganic  matters  were  concerned.”  In  other 
-ords,  aerobic  fermentation  of  a foul  sewage 
ad  taken  place  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
nother  sample  of  the  same  sewage  placed  in 
cylinder  about  15  in.  high,  where  the  con- 
itions  were  partly  aerobic  and  partly 
laerobic,  took  eleven  days  to  undergo  the 
ime  change  as  completely.  He  admits  that 
condition  was  absent  from  his  experiment 
hich  some  of  the  advocates  of  anaerobic 
icterial  action  claim  to  be  essential,  namely, 
rge  surface  areas  of  sewage  upon  which  an 
.tensive  growth  of  anaerobic  bacteria.  can 
ke  place,  but  he  considers  that  this  is  of 
imparatively  little  importance,  and  that  the 
eory  is  “ pure  hypothesis  ; they  get  certain 
suits  which  they  explain  as  a direct  influence 
anaerobic  fermentation,  but  which  I should 
el  inclined  to  explain  in  another  way.” 

Drs  Kenwood  and  Butler  also  are  of  opinion 
at  it  may  be  disputed  whether  aerobic  or 
laerobic  conditions  are  the  more  favourable 
r the  liquefaction  of  the  organic  matter  in 
ispension  and  for  reducing  the  stability  of 
e more  stable  organic  matter,  but  (they  add) 
while  it  i§  an  open  question  how  far  the  dis- 


integration, liquefaction,  and  decomposition  of 
sludge  is  hastened  by  maintaining  it  under 
strictly  anaerobic,  as  against  aerobic,  condi- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  gain 
by  keeping  liquid  sewage  free  from  contact 
with  the  air  ; and  our  observation  shows  that 
sewage  hastens  to  its  ultimate  goal  of  in- 
offensiveness by  the  oxidation  of  its  polluting 
matter,  undeterred,  and  indeed  favoured,  by 
the  fact  that  from  the  outfall  it  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air.” 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  rival 
theories,  but  a statement  of  them  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  explain  the  different  methods 
of  bacterial  treatment  which  are  now  so 
strenuously  advocated.  Those  who  believe 
that  anaerobic  conditions  are  an  important 
preliminary  stage  in  the  purification  of  sewage, 
advocate  the  slow  passage  of  the  sewage 
through  a tank  or  upward  filter  before  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  to  the  contact-bed  or  aerated 
filter.  Those  who  are  not  so  certain  on  the  point 
consider  that  the  only  preliminary  treatment 
required  is  a rough  screening  and  sedimenta- 
tion, the  purification  being  effected  by  passing 
the  sewage  through  a succession  of  two  or 
more  contact-beds  or  filters,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  alternately  aerobic  and  anaerobic. 
The  “ Septic”  treatment  is  the  typical  example 
of  the  first  method,  and  the  “ Sutton  ” or 
“ Dibdin  ” is  an  example  of  the  second. 

Speaking  broadly,  therefore,  we  have  two 
stages  in  the  purification  of  sewage,  namely, 
(1)  liquefaction  of  organic  matter,  and  (2)  oxida- 
tion. Mineral  solids,  of  course,  are  not  acted 
upon  by  bacteria  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  some  preliminary  settlement  of  the  sewage 
is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  that  these 
solids  may  be  deposited  and  prevented  from 
passing  to  the  bacteria  tanks  and  beds.  Grease, 
straw,  and  fibres  of  all  kinds  are  also  difficult 
to  liquefy,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  retain 
as  much  of  the  grease  as  possible  in  grease- 
traps  ; straw,  peat-moss,  &c.,  may  also  be 
partly  retained  in  stable-traps,  or  by  a scum- 
board  and  screen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
outfall-works.  Attempts  to  purify  crude  sewage 
by  direct  filtration  have  generally  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  coating  of  the  surface  of 
the  filler  or  the  choking  of  the  pores,  with 
insoluble  or  very  slowly  soluble  matters  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  above.  The  experiments 
carried  out  from  1898  to  1900  on  London 
sewage  brought  out  this  fact  very  clearly,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  practical  experience 
at  Leeds  and  other  towns.  Professor  Clowes 
thus  stated  the  results  of  his  London  experi- 
ments “Since  the  cellulose  substances  in  the 
suspended  solid  matter  of  the  sewage  are  only 
dealt  with  slowly  by  the  bacteria  in  the  coke 
bed,  they  tend  to  accumulate  on  the  coke  and 
to  diminish  the  sewage  capacity  of  the  bed  ; 
they  also  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  of  purifi- 
cation from  the  dissolved  organic  matters  of 
the  sewage.”  He  adds  that  a very  rough 
process  of  sedimentation  considerably  re- 
tarded the  choking  of  the  coke  beds.  For 
three  weeks  at  the  end  of  1889  the  crude 
sewage  arriving  at  the  Southern  outfall 
was  allowed  to  flow  (without  any  chemical 
treatment)  through  one  of  the  large  settling 
channels,  at  an  average  rate  of  74  ft-  per 
minute,  “the  usual  rate  of  flow  of  chemically- 
treated  sewage  being  about  1*5  ft*  Per  minute. 

A portion  of  this  sedimented  sewage  was  then 
treated  in  a small  coke  bed,  which  was  filled 
and  emptied  thrice  daily.  The  capacity  of  the 
bed  was  not  reduced  during  the  period  of 
treatment,  and  an  average  purification  from 
dissolved  oxidisable  matter  was  obtained, 
amounting  to  53  P^  cent , calculated  on  the 
sedimented  sewage,  or  587  per  cent.,  ealeu- 
lated  on  the  crude  sewage.  The  percentage 
purification  in  this  case  is  only  small,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  obtained  by 
single  contact  with  sewage  only  roughly  sedi- 
mented.  , „ tir  ^ c ., 

Credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott 
Moncrieff  for  being  the  first  to  devise  a system 
of  sewage-purification  on  purely  biological 
lines  The  original  installation  was  on  a 
small  scale,  and  dealt  with  the  sewage  from  a 
single  country-house.  It  was  constructed  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Houston’s  analyses 
of  the  effluents  attracted  a good  deal  of  notice 
when  they  were  published  in  June,  1893.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  original  installation  is 
the  “Scott  Moncrieff  cultivation  filter-bed. 
This  is  a tank  about  3 ft.  deep,  2\  ft.  wide,  and 
10  ft.  long,  which  receives  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  from  a household  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  persons,  with  the  exception  of  he 
grease,  which  is  held  back  as  far  as  possible 
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uy  * giease-irap.  i he  rainwater  also 
excluded.  A grating  is  fixed  a little  abc 
the  floor  of  the  tank  to  form  a fa 
bottom,  and  above  the  grating  are  success: 
layers  of  flints,  coke,  and  gravel,  t 
total  depth  of  the  filtering  material  bei 
about  14  m.  The  sewage  enters  the  tank 
one  end  near  the  bottom,  rises  through  t 
grating  and  filtering  material,  and  overflo 
at  the  outfall  pipe  which  is  about  2 in  belt 
^invert  0f  the  drain  on  the  inlet  side  of  t 

o t'i  „ cubic  caPacity  of  the  filter  be< 
says  Dr.  Houston,  “ is  thus  so  small  that  t 
natural  expectation  would  be  that  in  a f 

thyl  HhC  ,filterin2  medium  would  becoi 
choked,  and  a nuisance  result.  As  a matter 
fact,  however,  the  reverse  of  this  happens  t 
effluent  up  o a certain  point  actuallyimpr 
mg  in  quality  as  the  time  goes  on  and 
whole  process  continuing  to  work  satisfactor 
and  uninterruptedly  for  months  together  wi 
out  constituting  a nuisance.” 


It  was  soon  found  that,  although  the  filter 
bed  succeeded  in  liquefying  a large  portion  of 
the  suspended  organic  matters  in  the  sewage, 
the  effluent  from  it  was  unsatisfactory  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Scott  Mon- 
crieff  laid  down  what  he  termed  “nitrifying 
channels  half-pipes  jointed  with  cement 
and  filled  with  coke — through  which  the 
effluent  from  the  filter-bed  was  allowed  to 
flow  ; these  channels  were  not  as  satisfactory 
as  the  designer  anticipated,  and  various 
modifications  were  adopted  until  finally  a 
system  of  superposed  filtering  trays  was 
devised.  The  effluent  from  the  cultivation 
tank  is  discharged  by  a tipper  over  the 
uppermost  tray,  filters  through  this,  and 
passes  in  a shower  through  a number 
of  holes  in  the  bottom  on  to  the  next 
tray,  and  so  on.  These  trays  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  as  it  is  believed  that  each 
becomes  in  time  the  home  of  special 
organisms,  the  successive  trays  carrying  on 


the  purification  in  a natural  order,  and  any 
transposition  of  the  trays  leading  to  a tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  process  of  purification. 
Judged  from  a purely  chemical  standpoint,  the 
effluent  from  the  trays  may  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  satisfactory,  but,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  chemists  are  not  yet  agreed 
upon  a standard  of  purity,  and  evidence  is 
accumulating  to  show  that  a purely  chemical 
standard  may  be  very  misleading.  An  effluent 
may  be  condemned  on  analysis,  but  may  yet 
be  in  such  a state  of  active  bacterial  change 
that  it  will  be  rapidly  purified  when  turned 
into  a stream. 


Chapter  26. — Bacterial  Purification 
( continued ). 

IrgyvgjlT  the  Scott  Moncrieff  installation  at 
EHvw  Caterham  Barracks  the  sewage  from 
1,180  persons  and  two  horses  is 
treated,  together  with  rainwater  from  certain 
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1 portions  of  the  premises,  the  daily  flow  being 
about  22,000  gallons.  The  sewage  is  very 
strong,  having  sometimes  eighteen  parts  of 
chlorine  per  100,000,  and  a remarkable  degree 
of  purification  is  effected  by  the  double  process 
of  filtration  — upward  in  the  cultivation  tank 
1 and  downward  through  the  series  of  trays. 

The  principal  features  of  the  cultivation  tank 
are  shown  in  fig.  100.  The  sewage  flows  from 
the  inlet-drain  A into  a square  settling  chamber 
t B,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  space  C in  the 
! bottom  of  the  tank  and  rises  through  the 
; grating  D and  the  filtering  material  E to  the 
; overflows  F.  The  effluent  passes  along 
the  side  channels  G to  the  second  portion  of 
the  apparatus,  which  may  consist  of  a series  of 
trays  (constructed  of  wood,  iron,  or  concrete) 
as  shown  in  fig.  101,  or  of  one  or  more  filter- 
I beds  as  shown  in  fig.  102.  At  Caterham 
a second  chamber  was  constructed  for  experi- 
1 mental  purposes  between  the  cultivation- 
I bed  and  the  filtering  trays.  The  trays 
are  about  7 in.  or  8 in.  deep,  filled  with 
1 fine  coke  or  other  material  and  with  3 in. 

[ space  between.  The  sand  and  small 
quantity  of  sludge,  collecting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  settling  chamber,  are  at  Cater- 
ham carried  to  a lower  level  of  the  ground  by 
means  of  a pipe  fitted  with  a penstock,  which 
is  raised  for  about  five  seconds  daily. 

The  amount  of  sludge  proper  is,  however, 
very  small,  where  storm  water  is  excluded. 
At  Ashtead  the  filter-bed  is  emptied  only  three 
or  four  times  a year,  and  the  whole  of  the 
sludge  for  over  six  years  has  been  received  by 
a plot  of  ground  only  3 yards  square  without 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff’s  system  consists,  it  will 
be  observed,  of  a double  process  of  filtration, 
the  first  being  upward  and  principally 
anaerobic,  and  the  second  being  downward 
and  aerobic.  It  differs  from  Mr.  Donald 
Cameron’s  “ Septic  Tank  ” system,  in 
providing  flints  or  other  filtering  material 
in  the  anaerobic  tank.  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff 
claims  that  this  filtering  material  becomes 
covered  with  bacteria,  and  thus  makes  all  the 
difference  “between  a nomadic  and  a fixed 
population.”  The  septic  tank,  however,  soon 
develops  a surface-growth  or  scum,  which 
furnishes  a suitable  nidus  for  bacteria,  and  in 
practice  it  liquefies  a large  part  of  the  organic 
solids  in  the  sewage,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff’s  cultivation 
tank.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the 
septic  tank  must  be  covered  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  experi- 
ments at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  have 
shown  that  an  open  tank  gives  equally  good 
results  ; the  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface 
affords  ample  protection.  Open  tanks  of  this 
kind  are  now  often  known  as  “scum-tanks.” 

The  inlet  and  outlet  should  dip  well  below 
the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  tank,  so  that 
the  scum  will  not  be  disturbed  or  carried 
through  the  overflow.  The  capacity  of  the 
tank  should  be  about  equal  to  a day’s  flow  of 
sewage.  In  plan  it  may  be  oblong,  square,  or 
circular,  but  the  oblong  form  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, as  the  flow  of  the  sewage  is  more 
equable.  If  a circular  tank  is  used,  the  inlet 
pipe  should  be  carried  down  the  centre  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  depth,  and  may  have  a 
bell-shaped  end.  Outlets  may  be  formed 
around  the  circumference  of  the  tank  about  a 
foot  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  and  may 
communicate  with  an  annular  channel  in 
which  the  overflow  pipes  leading  to  the  filter- 
beds  are  fixed,  the  inverts  being  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  tank. 

The  flow  through  the  tank  is  continuous,  but 
the  slow  rate  allows  time  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  solids,  and 
for  the  deposition  in  the  form  of  sludge  of  the 
small  portion  of  insoluble  residue.  Part  of  the 
1,1  soluble  matter  is  also  sedimented,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  the  bacteria  in  the  sludge.  Light 
matters  float  to  the  top  and  are  entangled  in 
the  scum  and  there  reduced  by  bacteria. 
Soapy  and  fatty  and  other  matters,  which  are 
not  easily  dealt  with,  are  in  this  way  retained 
for  a longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  tank  also  equalises  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sewage,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
varies  very  considerably  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  The  bacterial  changes  are  accom- 
panied by  a constant  evolution  of  gases. 

The  effluent  from  a septic  tank  or  scum  tank 
is  far  from  pure,  but  it  is  in  a state  very  suit- 
able for  treatment  on  land  in  one  of  the  three 
ways  already  described,  or  for  artificial 
filtration.  The  second  portion  of  the  purifying 
process  is,  however,  more  difficult  than  the  I 


first,  and  many  different  kinds  of  filters  and 
filtering  materials  have  been  tried  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Nearly  all  filters  fall  into 
one  of  two  classes: — (1)  Contact-beds,  and  (2), 
percolating  or  continuous  filters.  In  the  first 
class,  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  run  into  a 
watertight  bed  containing  coke  and  other  filter- 
ing material  : when  the  bed  is  full,  a period 
of  rest  is  allowed,  after  which  the  sewage 
is  slowly  drawn  off.  A period  of  rest 
is  then  given  to  the  empty  bed,  so  that  the 
filtering  material  will  be  thoroughly  aerated. 
While  one  bed  is  resting  full,  emptying,  and 
resting  empty,  the  tank  effluent  is  stored  or 
diverted  into  another  bed.  An  eight-hour 
cycle  is  often  adopted  in  working  a contact 
bed,  divided  (approximately)  thus  : — filling,  one 
hour  ; resting  full,  two  hours  ; emptying,  one 
hour  ; resting  empty,  four  hours.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  at  Manchester  and  other 
places  that  better  results  are  obtained  by  adopt- 
ing double  or  treble  contact  with  shorter  cycles. 
The  first  bed  is  usually  filled  with  rather  coarser 
material  than  the  other,  and  is  known  as  the 
primary  or  coarse  bed,  the  second  being  called 
the  secondary  or  fine  bed.  The  liquid  capacity 
of  a filter  bed  (after  settlement)  is  about  one- 
third  the  total  capacity,  but  the  proportion 
varies  according  to  the  size  and  regularity  of 
the  pieces,  and  is  often  seriously  affected  by  the 
retention  of  solid  matters,  if  the  sewage  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a thorough  preliminary 
treatment. 

In  the  Sutton  or  Dibdin  system,  which  was 
devised  and  experimented  on  at  Barking  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  and  subsequently  adopted  at 
Sutton  in  Surrey,  the  sewage  was  originally 
merely  screened,  and  then  conveyed  to  a 
primary  contact-bed,  which  is  chiefly  anaerobic 
in  action,  and  passes  thence  to  a finer  secondary 
contact-bed.  A certain  amount  of  sludge 
collected  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interstices 
of  the  coarse  bed,  and  the  capacity  and 
purifying  power  were  thereby  reduced.  Pre- 
liminary tank-treatment  was  therefore  intro- 
duced, and  the  system  has  now  worked  well 
for  some  years.  The  discharge  of  the  sewage 
is  automatically  effected  by  means  of  Mr. 
S.  H.  Adams’s  siphons  (manufactured  by  the 
Adams's  Patent  Sewage-lift  Co.),  which  are  in 
the  main  on  the  same  lines  as  those  shown  in 
fig.  103,  but  much  larger.  The  experiments  at 
Leeds  with  crude  sewage  showed  that  the 
liquid  capacity  of  the  coarse  bed  was  reduced 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  gross  capacity  in 
less  than  four  months  ; other  experiments  with 
sewage  which  had  been  screened  and  then 
sedimented  for  one  hour,  gave  better  results,  but 
showed  that  the  safe  limit  of  purification  was 
about  eighty  gallons  per  square  yard  per  day, 
only  two  fillings  per  day  being  treated. 

Fig.  103  shows  a plan  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  installation  consisting  of  scum  tank, 
two  primary  teds,  and  one  secondary  bed,  the 
progress  of  the  sewage  being  automatically 
controlled  by  means  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams’s 
patent  siphons.  The  sewage  first  enters  the 
scum  tank  A,  which  is  fitted  with  a dipped 
inlet  and  outlet,  and  passes  thence  continuously 
to  the  chamber  B,  in  which  two  alternating 
siphons  are  placed.  The  liquid  from  B is  first 
discharged  by  the  siphon  No.  1 to  the  primary 
bed,  C No.  1,  where  it  is  held  up  till  the  timed 
siphon,  D No.  1,  is  brought  into  action  by  the 
filling  of  the  chamber  through  the  regulated 
stop-cock.  The  length  of  contact  can  thus  be 
regulated  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sewage.  From  the 
siphon  D No.  1 the  sewage  passes  to  the  second- 
ary bed  E,  from  which  it  is  discharged  after  a 
period  of  contact  by  the  timed  syphon  F.  In 
the  meantime  the  chamber  B has  refilled  and 
discharged  its  contents  through  the  siphon  B 
No.  2 to  the  primary  bed  G No.  2,  from  which 
it  passes  (after  a period  of  contact)  through 
the  siphon  D No.  2 to  the  secondary  bed. 
Screens  are  shown  at  G to  prevent  the  filtering 
material  being  carried  forward  by  the  siphons. 
The  whole  of  the  work  is  carried  out  automati- 
cally, and  ample  periods  of  aeration  are 
allowed  for  the  beds.  The  volume  discharged 
from  the  chamber  B must,  of  course,  equal  the 
capacity  of  the  bed  to  which  it  is  delivered. 

Dr.  Barwise  recommends  a triple  process  of 
purification  : — First,  anaerobic  treatment  in  a 
scum  tank  ; second,  lateral  filtration  (anae- 
robic) through  a coarse  bed  ; third , aerobic 
filtration  through  a percolating  filter. 

No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  areas  of  contact-beds.  At  Sutton  the 
coarse  beds  deal  with  screened  sewage  at  the 
I rate  of  about  100  gallons  per  square  yard  per 
I day,  and  the  fine  beds  deal  with  the  effluent 


from  the  primary  beds  at  a rate  50  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  this.  The  beds  are 
3 ft.  6 in.  deep.  Deeper  beds  are  some- 
times used,  but  the  usual  range  is  from 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Sometimes  the  liquid  capacity  of 
the  primary  beds  is  equal  to  the  daily  flow  of 
sewage  ; the  gross  capacity  will  therefore  be 
about  three  times  as  great.  The  same  rule  is 
also  applied  to  the  secondary  beds.  But  smaller 
beds  will  suffice  if  storm-water  is  excluded 
from  the  drains,  and  if  the  sewage  is  passed 
through  a scum  tank  of  proper  size.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  with  beds  4 ft.  deep,  not 
more  than  112  gallons  of  screened  sewage 
can  be  purified  per  square  yard  per  day,  but 
that,  if  the  sewage  is  first  treated  in  a scum 
tank,  150  gallons  can  be  treated  at  two  fillings 
a day,  or  225  gallons  at  three  fillings.  Open- 
jointed  drain-pipes  should  be  laid  along  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  to  facilitate  the  emptying 
and  aeration,  and  the  sewage  should  be 
distributed  over  the  surface,  a common  method 
being  to  lay  channels  along  the  top  of  the 
beds,  the  sewage  overflowing  on  both  sides. 

Coke  has  been  very  largely  used  for  filter 
beds,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  and  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  give  as  good  results  as  any 
other  material  ; but  coal,  burnt  clay  ballast, 
broken  stones,  &c.,  have  been  used.  The  three 
experts  at  Manchester  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  clinkers  passed  through  a screen  with 
i|-in.  meshes  and  rejected  by  one  with  £-in. 
meshes  are  the  most  satisfactory.  At  the 
Hampton  sewage-works,  probably  the  best 
example  of  treble  contact,  no  preliminary 
tank-treatment  was  adopted,  and  the  primary 
bed  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  sludging 
up  ; the  primary  or  coarse  bed  is  filled 
with  clinker  rejected  by  ^-in.  mesh  ; the 
second,  with  clinker  passed  by  |-in.  mesh  and 
freed  from  dust  ; and  the  third,  with  “ finer 
material  which  might  be  called  clinker-sand.” 
Primary  beds  for  screened  sewage  are  often 
made  with  still  coarser  material,  the  pieces 
being  sometimes  from  3 in.  to  5 in.  in  diameter. 

Percolating  filters  are  now  being  adopted 
for  the  oxidation  of  the  effluents  from  scum 
tanks  or  from  primary  contact  beds.  They  are 
continuous  in  action,  and  if  the  sewage  is  pro- 
perly distributed,  a more  rapid  rate  of  filtration 
can  be  adopted.  The  Candy-Caink  sprinkler 
is  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  The  bed 
must  be  circular  or  polygonal  in  plan,  and  the 
sprinkler  must  be  fixed  on  a standard  in  the 
centre.  The  sprinkler  consists  of  two  long 
perforated  arms,  and  is  so  designed  that 
the  arms,  actuated  by  the  flow  of  the 
sewage,  revolve  horizontally  around  the 
central  standard,  and  distribute  the  sewage 
in  fine  streams  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Adams's  patent  “York”  Buoyant  Dis- 
tributor has  revolving  arms,  and  as  it  is 
almost  entirely  frictionless,  will  work  under  a 
very  low  head.  Its  weight  is  supported  by  the 
liquid  in  a central  tank,  upon  which  the  entire 
apparatus  floats.  The  latest  experiments  with 
this  type  of  filter  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Creer,  City  Engineer,  York,  at  the 
Naburn  Sewage  Works,  and  fully  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  continuous  treatment  under 
suitable  conditions  Mr.  F.  Wallis  Stoddart  s 
distributor  (fig.  104)  has  the  advantage  of  being 
without  moving  parts.  It  consists  01  a number 
of  narrow  V-shaped  gutters,  placed  above  the 
top  of  the  filter,  as  shown  in  fig.  105,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  and  by  intermediate  steel 
joists  if  necessary.  The  gutters  must  not  rest 
on  the  filter,  as  the  inevitable  settlement  of  the 
filtering  material  would  in  that  case  throw 
the  gutters  out  of  level  and  so  cause  the 
sewage  to  be  distributed  unevenly.  1 he 


sewage  enters  the  channel  at  A,  and,  passing 
into  the  distributors  B,  overflows  at  the 
triangular  notches  (shown  at  the  ridges  in  ng. 
104),  flows  down  the  house  sides  of  the  corru- 
gations, and  drips  from  the  projecting  points., 
of  which  there  are  36°  in  each  square 
yard.  The  filter  is  continuous  in  action,, 
and  can  be  built  with  enclosing  walls  as  shown,, 
or  with  coarse  rubble  sides  and  foot,  or  the 
sides  may  be  formed  with  the  filtering  material 
laid  to  its  natural  slope.  If  open  sides  are 
adopted,  brick  piers  must  be  erected  to  support 
the  joists  which  carry  the  distributors.  In  any 
case,  the  effluent  escapes  into  an  open  channel 
formed  around  three  sides  of  the  filter.  The 
inventor  claims  that  this  filter,  with  a depth  of 
6ft.,  will  purify  from  500  to  1,000  gallons  of 
tank  effluent  per  square  yard  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  sewage,  but  these 
figures  appear  to  be  based  on  a purification  of 
, — cent.,  which  is  not  always 


only  70  per 
sufficient. 
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There  is  a growing  belief  that  percolating 
filters  are  better  than  contact-beds  for  the 
oxidization  stage  of  purification.  In  contact- 
beds  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  sewage,  and 
prolonged  contact  may  hinder  the  work  of  the 
aerobic  organisms.  In  any  case,  the  beds  must 
be  worked  intermittently,  involving  additional 
labour  or  somewhat  expensive  automatic  appa- 
ratus. In  percolating  filters,  on  the  other  hand, 
air  is  drawn  down  with  the  sewage  and  freely 
aspirated  through  the  open  sides. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal 
to  describe  all  the  different  kinds  of  filters  (as 
distinguished  from  contact-beds),  which  are  in 
use.  The  general  aim  of  the  designers  has 
been  to  improve  the  aeration  and  to  increase 
the  purifying  capacity.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  Colonel  Ducat’s,  which  has  open  sides 
found  with  drain-pipes  sloping  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  which  is  provided  with  heating 
pipes  to  raise  the  temperature  in  winter — Low- 
cock’s,  which  is  fitted  with  air-pipes  through 
which  air  is  forced  at  a low  pressure — and  the 
Whittaker-Bryant  “ Thermal  Aerobic  Filter,’’ 
which  has  open  brickwork  sides,  a revolving 
sprinkler,  and  a steam-jet  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sewage  before  it  is  distributed 
over  the  filter.  In  the  last  the  filtering  material 
is  9 ft.  deep,  and  the  action  is  continuous. 


ITC.1V  DUU-.UILWJ 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church,  Oxford.- 
Some  days  ago  Lord  Halifax  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  tin 
Evangelist,  at  Cowley,  Oxford.  The  church 
dedicated  in  1896,  was  built  after  the  designs  anc 
plans  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  the  estimated  cost  o 
the  entire  fabric,  including  a mission  house,  beinj 
about  12,000/.  The  building  of  the  tower,  at  a com 
puted  outlay  of  3,000/ , was  deferred  for  a while 
as  the  necessary  sum  for  the  whole  structure  wa: 
not  at  once  available.  We  published  two  views  o. 
the  church  in  our  issue  of  July  1,  1899. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Stanley,  Durham 
—The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Joseph  anc 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  has  been  erected  a 
Stanley,  at  a co3t  of  7.000/.,  was  opened  on  the  igtl 
inst.  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of  Newcastle,  was  the 
architect,  and  the  building  is  of  Early  English  style 
built  in  Heworth  and  local  stone,  with  vaultec 
pitch  pine  roof.  The  plastering,  which  is  of  ar 
ornamental  character,  was  done  by  Messrs.  Rule,  o 
Sunderland.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water 
the  apparatus  having  been  placed  therein  b\ 
Messrs  Dilworth  & Carr,  of  Preston,  and  theelectrica 
work  is  by  Messrs.  Carrich  & Co.,  Gateshead  Th< 
terrazo  pavement  is  the  work  of  Messrs  Geary  8 
Walker,  and  the  oakwork,  including  the  front  o 
the  choir  gallery  and  the  doorways,  wa3  done  bi 
workmen  from  Belgium.  The  oak  carvmg  on  tin 
communion  rail  was  executed  by  Messrs  Plaskett 
of  Carlisle.  The  stained-glass  work  was  eaecutec 
hy  three  firms,  Messrs.  Mayer,  of  Munich  ; Barnett 
of  Le.th  ; and  Atkinson,  of  Newcastle.  The  column' 
are  of  red  sandstone  from  Galloway.  The  tilim 
was  done  by  Messrs.  Wedgewood  & Sons,  of  Stoke 
and  the  wood  blocking  by  Mr.  Roger  Low,  Bolton 
The  chief  contractors  were  :-Building,  Mr.  W 
Johnson,  of  Stanley  ; joiner's  work,  Mr.  T.  Mordue 
o D,pton  ; painting.  Mr.  s.  Swallow,  of  Stanley 
plumbing,  Mr.  L.  Urwin,  Shotley  Endue  - 
seating,  Mr.  Plaskett,  of  Carlisle.  7 g ’ 

BmLD™r?EUT?10?-  °F  Aberde™  Municipai 
n Ih  . Fma"ce  Committee  of  Aberdeei 
Town  Council,  at  a meeting  on  the  iSth  inst  hat 
under  consideration  the  remit  from  the  Council  t! 
take  step,  for  the  alteration  and  rearrangemen 
internally  of  the  wing  of  the  Municipal  BuilS 
fronting  Broad-street  and  Concert-court  at  • 
probable  cost  of  3,000/.  to  4,000/,,  with  a View  ti 
providing  additional  accommodation  for  th 
different . Corporation  offices  and  departments  I 
was  deeded  to  ask  Mr.  Dyack,  Burgh  Snjveyor  t, 
go  into  the  matter,  with  Lord  Provost  Flemi'no 

Cram'thY Citji  Chamberl’ahi011'  T™"  «**  ^ 
be^onVned*  at!'qfS  -A  holel  ,,as  "centE 
ateamboat’^pier^  The”bnfMiogPcontain’s1\  ’’iarg 
coffee-room  capable  of  seating  ninety  Persons  & 
large  commercial-room,  several  private  sittiVp 

HEA™'  b'r 
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and  will  provide  seating  accommodation  for  between 
400  and  500  persons.  Mr.  Elvin,  of  Birmingham,  is 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  same  city,  the 
architect. 

New  School  Buildings,  Felsted. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  these  buildings  was  laid  by  General 
Sir  Alfred  Gaselee  on  the  19th  inst.  They  will  con- 
sist of  a large  school  and  eight  classrooms,  of  which 
the  classrooms  are  nearly  completed.  The  new 
block  was  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blr  mfield  & Sons, 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon. 

Church  Extension,  Manchester  District.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Hulme  Rural  Deanery,  held  on 
the  16th  inst.,  the  Local  Hon.  Secretary  presented 
the  statement  of  the  Diocesan  Loan  Fund,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  churches  where  they  are 
needed  and  to  erect  and  enlarge  elementary  schools. 
Last  year,  it  was  computed,  forty-one  new  churches 
were  needed  in  the  diocese,  and  a similar  number  of 
new  mission-rooms  ; whilst  twenty  parishes  require 
new  schools,  or  the  existing  schools  should  be 
enlarged  and  improved.  The  amount  received  to 
date  is  upwards  of  8,000/.,  of  which  the  Hulme 
Rural  Deanery  has  contributed  220/.  The  following 
loans  have  been  made : St.  George,  Abbey  Hey, 
Gorton,  for  the  erection  of  church,  Soo /. ; St.  Martin, 
Norris  Bank,  for  erection  of  church,  500/. ; St.  Anne, 
Lydgate,  for  site  and  mission-room,  350/.  ; St 
Philip,  Bolton,  for  site  for  church,  school,  &c.,  800/.; 
St.  Barnabas,  Bolton,  for  site,  800/.  ; St.  Peter, 
Oldham,  for  rebuilding  church,  500/.;  Parish  Church, 
Lytham  and  Fairhaven,  for  erection  of  church,  Soo/. 
— Manchester  Courier. 

Hospital,  Oakwell,  Batley.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Oakwell  Joint  Hospital  Board  it  was 
agreed  to  erect  a hospital  for  infectious  diseases  at 
a cost  of  about  10,000/.,  including  the  expense  of 
the  site,  &c.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  are  as 
follow  : Administration  block,  scarlet-fever  pavilion, 
typhoid-fever  pavilion,  half  the  isolation  pavilion, 
laundry  block,  mortuary  block,  and  discharge  block. 
In  the  basement  of  the  administration  block  will  be 
a spacious  larder  and  coal-cellar  ; while  the  ground 
floor  will  contain  the  matron’s  and  doctors’  room, 
dispensary,  matron’s  store,  nurses  dining  and  sitting 
room,  lavatory  and  water-closet,  kitchen,  scullery, 
housemaid’s  pantry,  cook’s  pantry,  caretaker’s 
living  room  (with  separate  entrance  porch), 
caretaker’s  bedroom,  and  front  entrance,  also 
separate  entrances  for  the  nurses  and  tradesmen. 
Wide  corridors  and  staircase  are  also  provided.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  the  matron’s  and  servants'  bed- 
rooms, six  bedrooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
nurses  and  probationers,  two  linen  stores,  bath- 
room, &c.,  and  housemaid's  sink  closet.  There  will 
be  a spacious  yard  at  the  rear,  with  the  necessary 
outbuildings.  The  scarlet-fever  pavilion,  typhoid- 
fever  pavilion,  and  the  half-isolation  pavilion,  one- 
storied buildings,  will  each  contain  two  wards. 
Accommodation  will  also  be  provided  in  each  of  the 
scarlet-fever  wards  for  eight  beds  ; in  each  of  the 
typhoid-fever  wards  for  four  beds,  and  in  each  of 
the  isolation  wards  for  one  bed,  together  with 
the  nurses’  duty-rooms,  provision-store,  linen- 
store,  bathroom,  and  other  conveniences  in 
connexion  with  each  department.  The  laundry- 
block  will  consist  of  wash-house,  finishing 
and  ironing  - rooms,  boiler-house,  stable  and 
hay  loft,  ambulance  shed,  infected  and  disinfected 
van  sheds,  two  washing  yards,  and  outbuildings. 
A steam  disinfector  is  to  be  placed  between  two 
rooms,  with  a basement  for  a calorifier.  The  mor- 
tuary will  contain  two  slabs,  lavatory,  sink,  &c., 
annexed  to  which  will  be  a visitors’  lobby,  separated 
from  the  mortuary  by  an  air-tight  glazed  screen,  and 
entered  by  a separate  external  door.  The  discharge 
block  contains  undressing-room,  bathroom,  and 
dressing-room,  and  is  placed  near  the  main  entrance. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
to  be  covered  with  dark  blue  Westmoreland 
slates.  All  the  floors  of  the  wards  are  to  be 
laid  with  polished  maple,  and  the  walls  of  the 
pavilion  finished  inside  with  parian  cement 
plaster,  all  the  salient  internal  angles  being 
rounded.  The  woodwork  in  the  pavilions  will  be 
of  pitch  pine,  and  the  wards  will  be  ventilated  by 
means  of  extract  ventilators  placed  on  the  roofs, 
and  up  cast  inlet  ventilators  on  the  walls  For  the 
heating  of  the  wards,  Shorland's  hospital  stoves  are 
being  introduced,  the  hot  water  for  the  baths  and 
sinks  will  be  obtained  from  the  calorifier  in  the 
laundry  block,  heated  by  steam  from  a large  Cornish 
boiler.  Over  the  boiler-house  will  be  placed  a large 
water  cistern  to  supply  the  water  to  the  calorifier  at 
a sufficient  pressure  to  reach  the  pavilions.  Two 
sys  ems  of  drainage  will  be  provided,  one  for 
surface-water  and  the  other  for  sewage.  By  gravi- 
tation the  sewage  will  be  conducted  to  two 
patrs  of  bacteria  beds,  which  are  to  be  used 
alternately.  These  beds  will  be  fitted  with 
Adams  3 patent  automatic  alternating  siphons 
tor  emptying  and  filling,  thus  requiring  little  or 
no  attention.  Before  reaching  the  bacteria  beds,  the 
sewage  passes  into  a scum-tank,  and  after  bac- 
teriological treatment  in  the  beds,  the  effluent  is 
conducted  over  a prepared  irrigation  area  of  about 
a quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  Each  section  of 
drains  is  to  be  ventilated  with  an  inlet  and  exhaust 
ventilator,  and  automatic  flushing  siphons  are  to  be 
employed  The  following  are  the  different  con- 
tractors for  the  work  For  excavating,  drainage, 
masonry,  brickwork,  &c.,  Messrs.  W.  & H.  Sykes! 


Morley  ; carpenters  and  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
Martin  Willans  & Son,  Birstall ; plumbing,  glazing, 
&c.,  Messrs.  E.  Walker  & Co.,  Heckmondwike  ; 
slating,  Mr.  Jonas  Thornton’s  Sons,  Heckmond- 
wike ; plastering,  Messrs.  William  Parker  & Sons, 
Heckmondwike  ; painting,  Mr.  Tom  Batty,  Drigh- 
lington.  Mr.  J.  W.  Burrows,  of  Birstall  and  Mir- 
field,  is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bishop’s  Stortford.— • 
The  foundation  stones  of  this  new  edifice  were  laid 
on  the  nth  inst.  The  building  will  be  of  red  brick 
with  stone  facings.  It  will  have  seating  accommo- 
dation for  a congregation  of  about  520,  and  the  cost 
of  the  site  and  building  is  estimated  at  about  4 835/ 
To  this  has  to  be  added  approximately  another  Soo/. 
for  the  school,  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  later, 
making  the  total  estimated  cost  about  5,635/.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Gordon  & Gunton,  of  London, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Feast,  of  Haddenham, 
Cambs. 

New  Church,  Blackwall.— On  the  21st  inst. 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  St.  Andrew  with  St.  Michael,  which  has 
been  erected  on  a site  given  thirty-five  years  ago  by 
Morden  College,  Blackheath,  in  Greenwich  Marshes, 
near  the  opening  of  Blackwall  Tunnel.  The  church 
has  been  built  at  a cost  of  15,000/.,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  in  style  is  Late  Gothic. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  white  stone  supporting  pillars. 
The  seats  are  of  pine,  the  choir  stalls  and  altar  rails 
of  oak,  of  which,  too,  the  lectern,  altar  rails,  &c., 
are  constructed. 

Proposed  Free  Library,  Bideford.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Bideford  Town  Council  on  the 
20th  inst.  the  report  of  the  Council  respecting  the 
site  of  the  new  Free  Library,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
of  the  corner  premises,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hogg 
& Pridham,  was  presented.  It  recommended  that — 

(1)  The  architecture  of  the  buildings  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  present  Town  Hall  ; (2)  the  Free  Library 
should  be  a distinctive  building  ; (3)  a Council  Chamber 
should  be  provided  about  30  tt.  by  25  ft.,  with  communi- 
cation with  the  present  Town  Hall,  and  an  anteroom  ; (4) 
a suite  of  offices  should  be  on  the  ground  floor  at  Hogg’s 
corner;  (5)  the  Libraiy  should  have  a frontage  of  50  ft. 
adjoining  Mr.  Giddie’s  premises  ; (6)  the  entire  ccvt  of 
the  Library  buildings  and  fittings  should  not  exceed 
1,600;  (7)  the  Library  should  be  a one-storied  building 
with  galleries,  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus  in  the 
basement ; (8)  a bold  hall  and  entrance  should  be  erected 
to  the  Library  and  Municipal  Buildings,  which  are  to  have 
lavatory  accommodation  on  the  first  and  ground  floors  ; 
and  (9)  that  an  arbitrator  should  be  selected  from  the 
Royal  Committee  of  British  Architects  to  assist  the 
Council  in  adjudicating  upon  the  plans,  for  which  prizes 
of  30/.,.  13/.,  and  10/.  are  to  be  offered,  the  prize  money  and 
the  successful  plan  to  be  merged  in  the  commission  when 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Banking  Premises,  Holborn.— The  new  build- 
ings of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  now  almost  completed, 
which  front  Holborn,  and  are  adjacent  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  Staple  Inn,  will  add  an  element 
of  variety  to  the  street  architecture  of  London. 
The  Holborn  front,  however,  is  treated  less  decora- 
tively  than  the  portion  extending  along  South- 
ampton-buildings  to  the  back  of  Staple  Inn.  The 
buildings  are  lofty  and  cover  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  a new  road  has  been  constructed  on 
the  eastern  side,  called  Staple  Inn-buildings-road. 
The  style  is  I alian  Renaissance.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  of  Messrs.  Knightley  & 
Batterbury,  Cannon-street.  In  regard  to  the  internal 
plan,  the  numerous  corridors  are  all  well  lighted, 
and  the  rooms  on  the  various  floors  are  provided 
with  reflectors  of  varying  dimensions.  There  are 
four  staircases,  from  several  points  of  which  one 
can  look  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof, 
spacious  landings,  and  no  division  separating  one 
part  of  the  building  from  the  rest,  although,  as  means 
of  safety  against  fire,  isolation  is  made  easy  by  a num- 
ber of  iron  doors.  The  principal  entrance  is  from 
S mthampton-buildings,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  entrances  which  lead  through  the  building. 
The  bank  itself  is  a circular-domed  room,  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  main  room  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Its  diameter  is  72  ft.,  and  its  height  about 
the  same.  Outside  the  counters  is  a space  10  ft. 
wide,  floored  with  indiarubber,  and  seats  and  tables 
for  customers.  There  is  also  a writing-room,  a 
waiting-hall,  a room  for  opening  new  accounts,  and 
board-room.  Around  the  dome  is  a gallery  in  which 
the  Land  and  Building  Societies'  business  is  carried 
on.  Beneath  the  floor  and  extending  over  the  strong- 
room below  are  semicircular  iron  arches,  not  quite 
reaching  the  sides,  so  as  to  obviate  any  thrust  of 
the  arches:  There  are  many  strong-rooms  and 
safes  provided  for  customers  and  others  who 
mav  wish  to  rent  them  from  the  bank.  There  is  a 
well,  of  which  the  water  has  been  analysed  by 
Professor  Attwood,  and  pronounced  to  be  pure 
and  soft.  There  are  plenty  of  lifts,  and  the  electric 
light  is  generated  on  the  premises.  The  heating  of 
the  corridors  is  by  steam  radiators,  and  the  heating 
and  ventilation  are  by  Blackman.  The  buildiDg  is 
throughout  fire  resisting,  and,  internally  as  well  as 
externally,  the  walls  are  faced  with  salt-glazed 
terra-cotta.  In  respect  of  decoration  there 
are  outside  on  the  east  and  south  busts  of  distin- 
guished men — some  of  whom,  as  William  Hazlitt, 
who  lived  on  the  spot,  bring  local  associations. 
Around  the  dome  are  sixteen  compartments  of 
fresco,  each  containing  a subject  suggestive  of  the 
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business  of  banking.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Charles 
Wall ; the  terra-cotta  work  by  Messrs.  Doulton  ; 
and  a portion  of  the  tiling  by  Messrs.  Boote  & Co. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Kingsbridge,  Devon.  — A 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Kingsbridge  on  the  17th  inst.  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Urban  District  Council  for  sanction 
to  carry  out  the  water  supply  augmentation  scheme. 
Mr.  Edward  Windeatt  (Totnes).  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  said  the  loan  required  would 
be  3,100/.,  to  be  spread  over  as  long  a term  as 
possible.  The  population  of  the  district  at  the  last 
census  was  3,011,  and  the  outstanding  loans  about 
1,500/.  The  assessable  rateable  value  was  10,201/. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Ussher,  geological  expert,  said  the  source 
of  the  water  on  West  Alvington  Hill  was  deep- 
seated,  and  there  was  little  chance  of  pollution. 

Water  Supply,  Tunbridge  Wells.— Tunbridge 
Wells  obtains  its  water  from  a large  number  of 
deeply-seated  springs  in  the  neighbouring  country 
some  miles  eastwards  of  the  borough  boundary, 
and  these  sources  are  augmented  by  means  of  a 
further  supply  obtained  from  artesian  wells  sunk 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  water-bearing  beds 
known  as  the  Ashdown  sands.  Each  spring- 
head has  for  some  time  past  been  made  secure  by 
means  of  a solid  brick  chamber,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  spring  issues.  These  waters  are  collected 
over  a wide  area  and  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  to  the 
Corporation  reservoir  and  pumping  - station  at 
Pembury.  With  regard  to  the  deep-well  or 
artesian  waters,  these,  lying  as  they  do  at  a depth 
of  from  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  below  the  surface,  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Corporation  at  a considerable 
cost.  The  stratum  from  which  the  water  is 
obtained  has  been  proved  by  means  of  boring 
operations  to  be  at  least  150  ft.  in  thickness,  and  is 
in  all  probability  considerably  thicker.  Its  outcrop 
is  some  miles  from  the  borings,  so  that  the  rainfall 
reaching  the  water-bearing  beds  necessarily  perco- 
lates through  a very  considerable  thickness  of  the 
Ashdown  sands,  thus  ensuring  a high  standard  of 
purity.  When  boring,  the  water  was  reached  after 
passing  through  a bed  of  Wadhurst  clay  some 
200  ft.  in  thickness,  thus  excluding  surface 
waters.  We  understand  that  a trace  of  iron  was 
found  in  one  of  the  wells,  and  which,  though 
in  no  way  whatever  detracting  from  the 
quality  of  the  water,  has  upon  a few 
isolated  occasions  given  rise  to  a temporary 
discoloration  of  the  supply  owing  to  the  iron 
depositing  in  the  distributing  mains,  which  have  in 
consequence  been  flushed  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  has  now  been  remedied,  as  a large  area  of 
filter-beds  has  been  laid  down  in  order  to  remove 
any  trace  of  iron  that  may  exist.  The  filter-beds 
have  been  made  of  sufficient  area  to  filter  the  whole 
town  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  The  water  is 
raised  from  the  wells  by  means  of  compressed 
air,  which  is  generated  by  a pair  of  compound 
condensing  engines,  with  double  stage  air  com- 
pressors, which  have  been  erected  in  an  engine- 
house  some  considerable  distance  from  the  wells 
from  which  the  water  is  obtained.  The  compressed 
air,  after  having  been  cooled,  is  then  transmitted 
through  an  air-main  and  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wells,  where  it  is  discharged  in  a manner  so  as 
to  raise  a large  and  continuous  stream  of  water  to 
the  surface.  The  water  i3  thereby  aerated  and 
passed  on  to  the  Corporation  reservoirs.  The  Tun- 
bridge Wells  water  area  is  a large  one,  and  extends 
to  a number  of  districts  beyond  the  borough 
boundaries,  and,  in  order  to  amply  provide  for  all 
possible  demands  that  may  be  occasioned  in  the 
future  by  the  growth  of  the  town,  the  Corporation 
are  taking  in  additional  springs  into  their  supply  and 
sinking  more  deep  wells  some  considerable  distance 
away  from  those  already  existing. — Tunbridge  Wells 
Courier. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Tablet,  Forgan,  Dundee.  — A 
memorial  tablet  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Vicarsford 
Cemetery,  Forgan,  Dundee,  to  commemorate  three 
volunteers  who  fell  in  the  South  African  war,  was 
recently  unveiled.  It  is  of  carved  stone,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  short  pilasters,  and  surmounted  in  the 
centre  by  an  ornate  cross.  Mr.  James  Bremner,  of 
Broughty  Ferry,  was  the  sculptor. 

Memorial  Tablet,  Edinburgh. — A memorial 
table  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  has  been 
erected  in  the  hall  of  the  mission  building  of  the 
Sabbath  Free  Breakfast  Mission  in  Old  Fish  Market 
Close,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  architect, 
of  Edinburgh,  designed  the  tablet,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  sculptor.  The  memorial 
is  in  the  form  of  a mural  tablet  of  Sicilian  marble. 
The  marble,  which  is  28  in.  high  by  21  in.  broad,  is 
enclosed  in  an  elliptical-headed  frame  of  carved 
pilasters  and  archivolt,  the  whole  being  comprised 
within  an  entablature,  with  carved  festoon  decora- 
tion on  the  frieze.  The  entablature  is  supported 
upon  two  carved  and  fluted  shafts,  resting  upon  a 
moulded  and  bracketed  plinth.  The  framework  is 
of  walnut,  and  the  lettering  on  the  marble  panel  is 
in  gold. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  two  travelling  scholarships  in 
architecture  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  have  been 
awarded  this  year  to  M.  Brunet  and  M.  Billerey. 
The  former  exhibited  at  the  Old  Salon  an  “analy- 
tical elevation  of  St.  Etienne  d’Auxerre  ” ; the  latter 
exhibited  at  the  New  Salon  two  designs  for  churches 

for  a town  in  Normandy. Mile.  Marie  Pellechet, 

sister  of  the  eminent  architect,  has  left  to  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  a sum  of 
300,000  fr.  to  found  an  annual  prize  in  architecture, 

to  be  called  the  “ Prix  Auguste  Pellechet." The 

Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  to  M. 
Benard,  architect,  the  Jean  Reynaud  prize,  of  the 
value  of  10,000  fr.,  for  his  design  for  the  University 

of  San  Francisco. M.  Espouy,  the  architect,  has 

just  completed  the  model  of  a great  piece 
of  decoration  which  is  to  cover  the  iron 
curtain  of  the  Comedie  Fran<;aise.  The  composi- 
tion, which  is  surrounded  with  a framework  of 
gilt  leafage,  represents  a serier  of  porticoes  of  clipped 
tree  surrounding  the  “ Altar  of  Art,”  towards  which 
advance  two  figures  symbolising  Comedy  and 
Drama,  and  carrying  laurels  and  flowers.  Other 
figures,  representing  the  Scenic  Arts,  are  grouped  to 
right  and  left,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
floats  a banner  carried  by  flying  genii,  and  bearing 

the  inscription  “ Prreteriti  fides,  spes  futuri." In 

the  side  chapels  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  des 
Champs  some  interesting  frescoes  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  have  been  hidden  for  more  than  a 
century  under  a coat  of  plaster.  One  of  these,  in 
the  Chapel  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  attributed  to 

Simon  Vouet. The  new  Chamber  of  Deputies 

will  shortly  have  under  consideration  a scheme  for 
some  works  on  a large  scale  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Dieppe. 

India. — The  Government  Press  offices  are  to  be 
lighted  by  electricity  at  a cost  of  50,000  rupees,  and 
further  estimates  for  lighting  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
the  General  Hospital,  and  Government  House, 
Ootacamund,  amounting  to  about  a lakh  and  a half 

of  rupees,  have  been  submitted  for  sanction. 

The  survey  of  the  Bankura-Howrah  railway  has 
been  nearly  finished. The  Indian  Forest  Depart- 

ment and  the  Public  Works  Department  are  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  more  expeditiously  moving 
the  timber  which  accumulates  at  the  Rangoon 
depot.  The  timber  remains  on  the  river  bank  for 
months  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  creeks. 
The  methods  proposed  to  facilitate  the  removal  are 
either  by  deepening  the  creeks  and  widening  the 
bridges  over  them  or  by  erecting  a number  of  jetties 
on  the  river  bank,  each  with  a steam  crane  to  lift 

the  logs  out  of  the  water. The  foundations  of 

the  new  municipal  buildings  at  Calcutta  are  about 
to  be  laid,  and  the  work  is  expected  to  progress 
rapidly  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  experi- 
enced.  Oil  has  been  used  for  laying  the  dust  on 

the  roads  of  Mandalay  and  has  proved  to  be 

successful. The  Darjeeling  Fine  Arts  exhibition 

has  been  opened  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  reconnaisance  survey  of  the  projected  Syriam- 
Pegu  railway  has  been  completed. 

United  States.  — Mr.  Edward  Robinson  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  place  of  General  Charles  G.  Loring. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  one 

of  the  best  authorities  on  classical  antiquities. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Brown 
Lord,  one  of  the  best  known  of  New  York  archi- 
tects. He  designed  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings, including  the  two  Delmonico  buildings,  the 
White  Plains  Asylum,  the  Babies’  Hospital,  and  the 
new  Appellate  Court-house,  Madison-square,  New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements 
— Messrs.  Easton  & Co.  have  appointed  Messrs, 
Reunert  & Lenz,  of  Johannesburg  and  elsewhere, 
sole  agents  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  for  the 
sale  of  the  Schmidt  patent  superheaters  ; and 
throughout  the  same  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  Cape  Colony,  for  Messrs.  Easton’s  electric  and 
hydraulic  lifts. — Messrs.  Niven  & Wigglesworth, 
architects,  have  removed  their  offices  from  34, 
Mecklenburgh-square  to  Gvvydir  Chambsrs,  104, 
High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  Cloth  Hall,  Newbury.  — Mr.  Francis 
Mount  is  appointed  architect  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Jacobean  Cloth  Hall  at  Newbury,  and  of  its 
conversion  for  purposes  of  a museum  of  local 
antiquities  and  of  an  art  gallery,  as  the  towns- 
people’s memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  exceeds  2,000/.  The 
ownership  of  the  Cloth  Hall  was  recently  acquired 
by  the  Mayor  and  a committee  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

Spitalfields  Market. — A Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  have  ordered  to  be  reported  to 
the  House  for  third  reading  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  already  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Committee  have 
acceded  to  an  application  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Co.  for  relief  from  further  liability  to  make 
payments  (now  about  1,600/.  per  annum)  to  the 
owners  of  Spitalfields  Market  in  respect  of 
their  being  allowed  to  continue  their  market  at 
Stratford.  The  payments  have  hitherto  been  made 


to  Mr.  Homer,  as  lessee  of  the  former  market. 
The  Corporation  have  recently  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  Spitalfields 
Market,  and  have  thus  acquired  all  market 
rights  and  franchises  subject  to  Mr.  Homer's  lease 
of  eighty-four  years  from  1882.  Under  the  Bill  they 
will  proceed  to  acquire  the  lessee's  interest,  either 
by  agreement,  or,  that  failing,  by  arbitration.  The 
Corporation  also  undertake  to  carry  out  certain 
widenings  of  the  streets,  together  with  other  im- 
provements of  the  property,  in  and  about  the  area 
of  the  market.  The  Bill  enables  the  Stepney 
Borough  Council  to  purchase  the  market  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mitted over-ruled  some  objections  raised  by  the 
London  County  Council,  who  contended  that  they 
themselves,  and  not  the  Corporation,  are  the  proper 
Authority  for  all  street  improvements  so  compre- 
hensive in  their  nature  as  those  contemplated  by  the 
Corporation,  and  that  the  Corporation  ought  not  to 
be  a “ Market  Authority”  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  City  of  London. 

University  Club,  New  York.  — One  of  the 
most  luxurious  clubhouses  built  in  New  York  during 
recent  years  is  that  of  the  University  Club.  The 
building  occupies  an  area  of  105  ft.  by  155  ft.  on 
Fifth-avenue,  and  the  mechanical  equipment  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  Steam  is  furnished  by 
three  Babcock-Wilcox  boilers,  two  of  150  h.p.  each, 
and  one  of  200  h.p.,  to  which  fuel  is  brought  from 
the  coal  store  by  cars  passing  under  the  main  floor. 
Feed-water  is  filtered  and  heated  in  a 500  h.p. 
Berryman  heater.  The  steam  main  of  8 in.  diameter 
serves  electric-light  engines,  pumps,  air  compressors, 
blowing  engines,  Turkish  baths,  and  the  heating 
mains.  The  electric-light  plant  includes  three 
Westinghouse  dynamos  of  75,  50,  and  25  kilowatts 
capacity,  direct  coupled  to  high-speed  engines  of 
120,  So,  and  40  h.p.  respectively.  In  addition  to 
the  lighting  mains,  leads  are  taken  from  the 
switchboard  to  various  motors  for  ventilating  fans, 
and  the  roof  garden  is  illuminated  from  a separate 
feeder.  An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  on  the  pre- 
mises, so  that  water  at  reasonably  low  temperature 
may  be  obtained  during  summer  time.  Drinking 
water  is  further  cooled  by  the  aid  of  refrigerating 
plant,  consisting  of  two  12-ton  absorption  ice 
machines.  For  house  and  boiler  services  the  city 
water  is  used,  being  treated  in  mechanical  filtration 
plant,  with  a total  capacity  of  18,000  gallons  per 
hour.  Well  water  is  used  for  the  pluDge  of  the 
Turkish  bath,  and  is  first  pumped  to  two  settling 
tanks  of  7,000  and  5,000  gallons  capacity,  where 
aeration  aids  the  deposition  of  ferric  carbonate.  The 
water  is  afterwards  passed  through  a special  filter, 
with  a capacity  of  2,500  gallons  per  hour,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  treatment,  it  is  said  that  the  water  in 
the  plunge  is  so  clear  that  a pin  can  be  distinctly 
seen  at  the  bottom  through  6 ft.  of  water.  Venti- 
lation is  chiefly  effected  upon  the  plenum  system,  by 
which  warm  or  cold  air  is  distributed  throughout 
the  building,  according  to  the  outside  temperature. 
Some  parts  of  the  house  are  warmed  by  exhaust 
steam  ; hot  water  is  supplied  throughout  from  high 
and  low  pressure  tanks  ; and  on  the  rear  section  of 
the  roof  there  is  a very  complete  laundry,  in  which 
the  machinery  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The 
details  of  the  Turkish  bath  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  the  plunge  is  of  ample  size,  measuring 
17  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  a depth  varying  from  5 ft.  to 
7 ft.  6 in.  Passenger  and  goods  lifts,  all  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  complete  the  main  features  of  the 
plant,  which  is  remarkably  comprehensive  and  well 
designed. 

The  View  from  Richmond  Hill. — Mr.  Max 
Waechter,  of  Richmond,  recently  purchased  from 
the  family  of  the  late  Mrs.  Metchim,  of  Petersham 
Lodge,  a portion  of  that  property,  and  has  entered 
into  covenants  with  the  owner,  Lord  Desart,  of  the 
remainder,  whereunder  he  will  shortly  possess  the 
freehold  of  the  property.  Subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a lease  which  he  is  about  to  grant  at  a 
nominal  rent  to  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Holiday 
Home  for  Governesses,  and  subject  to  stipulations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fine  trees  upon  the 
estate,  as  well  as  to  certain  building  restrictions, 
Mr.  Waechter  has  decided  to  offer  the  freehold  to 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  order  to  prevent  en- 
croachments that  would  mar  the  prospect  from 
Richmond  Hill.  Contributions  towards  the  pur- 
chase money  (72,000/.)  for  the  Marble  Hill  Estate 
have  been  made  by  the  London  County  Council, 
36,000/  ; Surrey  County  Council,  10.000/.  ; Rich- 
mond Corporation,  10,000/.  ; Twickenham  U D C., 
6,000/.  ; Mr.  P.  Morgan,  1,000/.  ; “ Anonymous,’’ 
5,000/. ; and  others.  As  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  have  now  agreed  to  subscribe  2,000/.,  the 
acquisition  of  the  estate  is  virtually  assured. 

Machinery  Users’  Association.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Machinery  Users'  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Sir  W.  H.  Houlds- 
worth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  referred  to  the 
improved  position  in  which  the  Association  stood 
owing  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation,  and  of  the  recent  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  case  of  Crockett  and 
Jones  and  the  Northampton  Union  Assessment 
Committee.  A recent  decision  in  Scotland,  adverse 
to  the  manufacturers,  had  brought  a great  amount 
of  Scotch  support  to  the  Association.  Mr.  Lewis 
Evans  referred  to  the  question  of  water  supplies  as 
being  a most  important  one  for  manufacturers.  Mr. 
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W.  H.  Holland,  M.P.,  spoke  with  approval  of  the 
formation  of  the  Commercial  Committee 
Parliament. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. 
This  Society'  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  house, 
7,  Dean’s-pard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W..  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.  ; Building  new  churches  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
All  Saints,  240/.  in  lieu  of  former  grant  of  200/ ; 
Blackham,  All  Saints,  in  the  parish  of  Withyam, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  40/. ; Fulham,  Christ  Church. 
Middlesex  100/  ; and  Goodmayes,  St.  Paul,  in  the 
parish  of  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex,  40/.  ; and  towards 
enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  churches  at  Godney,  Holy  Trinity,  near 
Wells,  Somerset,  25/.  ; Hemblington,  All  Saints  near 
Norwich,  40/  ; North  S^oke,  St.  Marv,  near 
Wallingford,  Oxon,  25/. ; Princetown,  St.  Michael, 
Devon,  Col  ; Saltflectby,  All  Saints,  near  Louth, 
Lines.,  10/.;  and  Snargate,  St.  Dunstan,  near 
Folkestone,  15/.  A grant  was  also  made  from  the 
special  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building  a 
mission  church  in  the  parish  of  Weaste,  near  Man- 
chester, 40/.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid 
for  works  completed  : — Goole,  St.  Paul,  Yorks,  60 1. 
on  account  of  a grant  of  100/.  ; Mexborough,  St. 
George.  Rotherham,  Yorks,  50 1 ; Clapham,  St. 
Peter,  Surrey,  70 /.;  and  Peterborough,  St.  Barnabas, 
130/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  202/.  was  paid 
towards  the  repairs  of  twelve  churches  from  Trust 
Funds  held  by  the  Society. 

The  Building  Trades  Exhibition.— The  next 
Building  Trades  Exhibition  will  open  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1903,  and 
will  close  on  Saturday,  June  20.  The  main  portion 
of  the  ground  floor  has  already  been  allotted,  so 
that  immediate  application  should  be  made  by  in- 
tending exhibitors.  It  is  also  intended  to  hold  a 
Colliery  Exhibition  to  immediately  follow  the 
Building  Trades. 

The  Whitechapel  and  Bow  Railway.— The 
new  line  which  has  just  been  opened  was  con- 
structed jointly  by  the  Metropolitan,  District,  and 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  Com- 
panies as  a link  between  their  lines  at  Whitechapel 
Station  and  Campbell-road,  Bow,  respectively. 
Though  not  much  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  it 
has  cost  about  1.200,000 /.,  having  been  constructed 
for  nearly  the  whole  distance  beneath  the  main  road 
on  the  "cut  and  cover”  system,  whilst  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  a temporary  diversion  with 
continuance  of  the  existing  tramway  and  railway 
traffic  during  the  course  of  the  works.  In  taking 
up  the  roadway  two  or  three  mile3  of  old  sewers 
were  cut  out  and  replaced  with  new  ones  of  brick 
and  concrete  laid  down  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
Two  miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes  have  also  been 
laid,  some  of  the  new  pipes  being  3 ft.  in  diameter. 
The  contractors  for  the  line,  which  is  probably 
the  last  to  be  built  in  London  by  the  old 
mode  of  underground  construction,  were  Messrs. 
Price  & Reeves,  of  Westminster.  The  engineer 
was  Mr.  Cuthbert  A.  Brereton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  a 
partner  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.  For  50  yards 
beneath  the  Regent's  Canal  the  line  runs  in  two 
cast-iron  tubes,  iS  ft.  in  diameter  apiece,  as  in  that 
portion  there  was  not  head-room  enough  beneath 
the  canal  for  a tunnel  of  brickwork.  At  Bow-road 
station  the  roadway  was  lifted  bodily  2 ft.  to  afford 
head-room  for  building  the  station,  and  was  dropped 
again  when  the  underground  work  had  been 
finished,  and  beyond  that  station,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Tilbury  main  line,  an  old  bridge  which 
carries  the  latter  across  Campbell-road  was  taken 
down  and  replaced  with  a new  one  for  the 
junction  lines  without  interruption  of  the  railway 
traffic  of  that  company.  Each  of  the  three  inter- 
mediate stations— at  Stepney-green,  Mile  End,  and 
Bow-road— has  platforms  430  ft.  long  and  16  ft. 
wide. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Poland.— Mr.  Consul- 
General  Murray,  in  his  annual  report  from  Warsaw 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  the  commerce  of , 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  remarks  that  the  continuance 
of  the  financial  crisis  during  the  past  year  was  felt 
strongly  in  the  building  trade.  Very  few  new 
buildings,  either  public  or  private,  were  started  in 
1901,  and,  in  consequence,  the  prices  of  the  different 
building  materials,  if  not  kept  up  artificially  by! 
rings  and  syndicates,  were  subject  to  a further  fall  j 
Nearly  all  brickfields  which  had  closed  in  1900 1 
remained  closed  in  1901.  Owing  to  this,  however,  I 
the  stock  was  considerably  reduced,  and  the  prices  < 
paid  for  ordinary  bricks  in  1900— il.  per  1,000—  ■ 
went  up  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  iL  Js  a! 
further  advance  being  anticipated  in  the  present 
year.  Locally  made  refractory  bricks  are  gradually  1 
beginning  to  compete  with  the  British,  German,  and  j 
Belgian  articles  ; their  quality  is  decidedly  inferior,  ! 
but  they  are  so  very  much  cheaper,  on  account  of 
the  duty  on  imported  bricks  (which  is  equal  to  their 
value),  that  it  is  frequently  better  to  use  them. 

1 lies,  which  have  become  extremely  fashionable  for 
paving  purposes,  did  fairly  well  in  1901.  Although 
tiles  made  locally  are  inferior  to  those  imported, 
they  have  succeeded  in  completely  throwing  out  the 
French  and  Belgian  articles  on  account  of 
their  lower  price ; there  does  not,  therefore 
appear  to  be  any  opening  for  British  tiles  in 
Poland.  The  most  important  works  in  this  line 
paid  last  year  a dividend  of  8 per  cent.  The 


demand  for  cement  was  considerably  smaller  than 
in  1900.  owing  to  the  complete  standstill  in  Govern- 
ment works,  Government  being  the  chief  consumer 
of  cement.  The  nine  cement  works  in  Poland,  with 
a producing  power  of  1,300,000  barrels  of  160  kilos 
each,  sold  in  1901  only  560,000  barrels,  or  43  per 
cent. : owing  to  the  syndicate  the  price  was  main- 
tained at  three  roubles  per  barrel,  but  this  price 
barely  sufficed  to  cover  expenses,  so  that  the  balance- 
sheets  for  1901  of  the  cement  works  do  not  show 
any  profit.  Very  little  foreign  cement  is  imported 
into  Poland,  but  owing  to  the  over-production  in 
the  whole  Empire,  a petition  has  been  presented  by 
the  owners  of  works  to  still  further  raise  the  duty 
on  imported  cement.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
request  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  as  regards  cement  imported  by  the  land 
frontiers,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  duty  on  cement 
imported  by  sea  will  be  increased,  which  would 
nearly  shut  out  British  cement,  of  which  a 
certain  quantity  is  still  imported. 

Garden  CITIES.— We  understand  that  Mr. 
George  Cadbury  has  offered  to  subscribe  1,000/  to 
the  Garden  City  Pioneer  Company,  on  condition 
that  the  whole  capital  of  20,000/.  is  raised.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  movement  a great  public  confer- 
ence is  to  be  held  at  Liverpool  and  Port  Sunlight  on 
July  25  and  26,  when  Messrs.  Lever  will  entertain 
about  a thousand  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Special  travelling  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  London  delegates  and  members, 
and  tickets  should  be  applied  for  to  the  Secretary, 
77,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Street  Improvements,  Glasgow.— The  Glas- 
gow City  Improvements  Committee  have  had  before 
them  a sketch  plan  and  Report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Frank  Burnet,  architect  for  the  buildings  about  to 
be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  High-street,  north  of 
Duke-street,  with  reference  to  tbe  desire  expressed 
by  the  Statute  Labour  Committee  of  the  Police 
Department  to  have  that  portion  of  the  street 
widened  to  a greater  extent  than  the  55  ft.  alread}’ 
approved  of  by  the  Corporation.  The  sketch  plan 
shows  a proposed  additional  widening  to  the  extent 
of  4 ft.  in  the  centre,  and  diminishing  to  about  2 ft. 
or  2 ft.  6 in.  at  the  respective  ends,  and  Mr.  Burnet 
states  that  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  City  Im- 
provements Department  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
further  improvement  upon  the  street  will  amount 
to  about  800/.  The  Committee  recommend  that 
this  portion  of  the  High-street  be  further  widened 
to  the  extent  indicated,  provided  the  Police  Depart- 
ment will  agree  to  relieve  the  City  Improvements 
Department  of  the  loss  which  will  be  thereby 
entailed  upon  that  department. — Glasgow  Herald. 

EXCAVATIONS  in  the  Forum.— Our  Rome  cor- 
respondent telegraphed  last  night  :— Signor  Boni, 
director  of  the  excavations  in  the  Forum,  to-day 
discovered  two  fresh  tombs  belonging  to  a pre- 
historic necropolis.  The  discovery  places  the  exist- 
ence of  a necropolis  beyond  dispute,  while  the  fact 
that  one  tomb  contains  ashes  and  the  other  a skele- 
ton raises  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  burial 
customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Rome. — Times. 

Memorial  Statue,  Dumbarton.— The  formal 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  statue  of  the  late  Dr. 
Peter  Denny,  the  well-known  shipbuilder  of  Dum- 
barton, took  place  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Lord  Overtoun.  The  statue 
funds  were  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
commission  to  execute  the  work  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  R A.  The  figure  is  cast  in  bronze, 
and  stands  10  ft.  high,  on  a Kemnay  Aberdeen 
granite  pedestal.  10  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  The  eastern 
and  western  faces  contain  panels  in  relief  bronze  of 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  while  the  southern 
panel,  facing  the  town,  bears  the  inscription. 

A Costly  Railway  Office.— The  new  general 
offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  at 
Montreal,  were  opened  on  Jane  2.  The  building  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  on  the 
American  continent.  The  following  particulars  are 
taken  from  the  description  of  the  structure  in  the 
local  press:— “The  building  is  constructed  of 
Bedford  (Indiana)  limestone,  resting  on  a base  of 
Quebec  granite.  The  vestibule  is  composed  of  four 
kinds  of  rare  marble  ; the  lower  portion  being  of 
black  and  gold  marble  from  Italy,  and  green  marble 
from  Greece  ; the  rose  tint  marble  is  from  France, 
and  the  large  panels  were  brought  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  in  Spain.  The 
three  panels  between  the  doors  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  are  of  a very  rare  species  of  marble  from 
Nubia,  Africa.  The  faience  of  the  vestibule  is  com- 
posed of  glazed  porcelain,  embellished  with  em- 
bossed designs  which  give  the  appearance  of  Italian 
majolica.  The  corridor  is  lined  with  Belgian 
marble  in  large  slabs,  8 ft.  high,  which  perfectly 
match  at  the  joints,  and  present  beautiful  designs  in 
variegated  shades.  This  marble  is  used  throughout 
the  building  for  wainscoting.  When  it  is  realised 
that  nearly  a million  of  dollars  of  capital  has  been 
placed  in  the  building,  some  idea  can  readily  be 
gained  of  its  general  magnificence,  and  how  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  building  all 
that  any  one  could  desire." 

Coronation  Illuminations  on  the  E.L.B 
System.  The  output  of  illumination  material  and 
devices  on  the  E L B.  system  has  exceeded,  we  are 
told,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Electric 
Lighting  Board  Co.  The  Office  of  Works  has  been 
using  the  E.L.B.  system  for  part  of  the  work  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  system  has  been  also 


applied  throughout  the  Stock  Exchange,  over  the 
facades  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
Gresham  Insurance  Co.  : at  the  United  Service 
Club,  the  Conservative  Club,  and  the  Devonshire 
Club.  On  the  Embankment  there  is  an  extensive 
display  in  the  Temple  Gardens  ; and  in  the  West 
End  is  a display  of  the  system  on  the  Hippodrome 
building,  another  on  Messrs.  Marshall  & Snelgrove’s 
frontages,  and  another  at  Messrs  Liberty’s  in 
Regent-street.  Lloyd’s  Bank  and  Martin’s  Bank 
are  also  equipped  with  this  system.  Further,  there 
are  numerous  devices  on  the  E L B.  system  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  business  premises  in  the  City,  in 
the  West  End,  and  also  on  a number  of  private 
residences  in  Mayfair. 

Building  Materials  from  Bayonne.— During 
the  past  year,  according  to  an  official  Report,  1,313 
tons  of  slates  were  exported  from  Bayonne  by  small 
sailing  vessels  to  Plymouth,  Bideford,  Ilfracombe, 
Cork,  &c.  These  slates,  which  are  of  a very  fine 
quality,  and  cut  exactly  to  suit  the  British  demand, 
are  brought  to  Bayonne  by  rail  from  the  “ Ardois- 
eries  ” of  Bagneres  de  Bigorre.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  these  slates  are  sold  to  the  British 
buyers  on  a cost,  insurance,  and  freight  basis. 
The  quantity  exported  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
siderably increased  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sailing  vessels  willing  to  carry  this  class  of 
merchandise.  The  rates  of  freight  to  the  United 
Kingdom  vary  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  ton.  During  the 
year  five  or  six  small  sailing  vessels,  carrying 
altogether  about  600  tons  of  timber  for  building 
purposes,  were  consigned  from  Bordeaux  for 
Bridgwater. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapels  and  Extensions, 
North  of  England. — A great  impetus  is  being 
given  to  Wesleyan  chapel  extension  in  all  parts 
of  British  Methodism,  owing  to  the  anticipated 
early  distribution  of  grants  from  the  Million 
Fund.  Within  the  past  few  days  sanction  has 
been  given  by  the  General  Chapel  Committee 
for  the  erection  of  thirty-three  new  chapels, 
twenty  of  which  are  to  be  built  in  populous  locali- 
ties or  rural  districts  where  at  present  Methodism 
is  unrepresented.  The  estimated  outlay  on  these 
new  chapels  is  71,300/.  The  sitting  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  is  for  10,300  worshippers.  With 
the  connexional  aid  to  be  afforded,  the  temporary 
debt  on  these  new  buildings  will  only  be  12,500/. 
In  addition  there  are  forty  cases  of  enlargements, 
also  new  Sunday  and  day  schools  and  some  ten  new 
organs,  bringing  up  the  total  estimated  outlay  to 
nearly  110,000/.  In  the  list  are  the  following 
cases  : — Durham — A new  chapel  to  be  built  at 
Brandon,  religious  services  now  being  held  in  a 
cottage.  The  proposed  outlay  is  2,105/.  ! sitting 
accommodation  for  2S0  hearers.  Amble— A new 
chapel  to  be  built  at  Red  Row  to  seat  225  persons, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,350/.  ; a grant  of  300/.  is 
asked.  Maryport — A new  chapel  at  Wyndham-road 
to  seat  150,  at  a cost  of  720/.  Cockermouth — A new 
chapel  at  Threlkeld  Quarry,  estimated  to  cost  nearly 
1,000/.,  to  seat  no  persons.  Also  a new  chapel  at 
Bleatarn  in  the  Kirby  Moorside  circuit.  In  Work- 
ington circuit,  at  Harrington,  chapel  alterations, 
&c.  ; cost  650/.  At  Grange,  in  Lake  District,  erec- 
tion of  hall,  Sunday-school,  &c.  ; cost  750/.  Wear- 
dale — Chapel  alteration  at  Lanehead  ; cost  100/. 
North  Shields — Enlargement  scheme  at  Rose  Hill. 
Amble — Purchase  of  day  and  Sunday-school  at  a 
cost  of  1,015/.  ; also  Broomhill  chapel  alteration, 
school,  and  classrooms,  in  the  same  circuit,  esti- 
mated to  cost  925/. — Newcastle  Daily  Chionicle. 

Coppard's  Swing  Scaffold. — This  swing 
scaffold  is  invented  by  Mr.  John  Coppard,  of 
Caledonian-road.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
gearing  which  can  be  worked  by  one  man  turning 
the  windlass  handle  shown  in  connexion  with  the 
gear  case  A.  Thi3  contains  the  drum  to  which  one 
end  of  cable  D is  secured,  the  other  end  of  the 
cable  being  passed  over  rollers  in  A and  through 
pullies  B,  and  guide  stay  C,  and  chen  secured  to 
cantilevers  E,  enabling  one  man  to  safely  do  the 
work  usually  requiring  four  or  six  men.  The  bed, 


to  receive  the  stage,  is  made  of  angle  stf  el  bolted 
together,  the  staging  being  secured  thereon.  The 
uprights  and  rails  are  made  of  barrel,  screwed  in 
position,  rendering  it  light  but  strong.  The  working 
parts  and  junctions  are  made  of  malleable  iron.  The 
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gear  case  A,  containing  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, is  bolted  in  position  on  the  flour.  Steel  cables 
are  employed,  the  breaking  strain  of  which  is 
15  cwt.,  instead  of  hemp  ropes.  We  have  seen  a 
working  model  of  the  scaffold  and  consider  it  a very 
useful  thing. 

French  Stone  and  Slate  Exports.— In  his 
annual  report  on  the  trade  of  Cherbourg,  Mr. 
Consul  Loftus  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
the  stone  trade.  This,  he  explains,  is  carried  on  by 
several  Arms  and  companies  in  the  district,  large 
quarries  existing  very  close  to  the  docks  and 
wharves,  being,  in  fact,  connected  to  these  by 
steam-tram  lines.  All  these  companies  seem  to  be 
doing  well,  and  undoubtedly  this  trade  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  port.  Practically  all  the 
stone  is  carried  from  the  port  in  small  British  ships, 
which  come  across,  in  ballast  as  a rule,  expressly 
for  cargoes  of  stone.  This  latter  is  principally  used 
for  road-mending  purposes,  and  is  broken  by  hand 
into  cubes  varying  in  size  from  about  ii  to  in., 
the  application  of  machinery  having  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  less  effective.  It  is  then  passed 
through  revolving  drums  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
size,  the  drums  being  perforated  with  holes  and 
driven  by  steam.  From  these  drums  it  is  shot 
direct  into  trucks  underneath,  and  run  off, 
either  direct  to  the  wharves  or  to  large 
reserve  heaps  near  by.  The  stone  is  shipped 
principally  to  Southampton,  Newhaven,  Shoreham, 
Dover,  Rochester,  Fareham,  Poole,  Strood,  Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate,  and  the  Thames.  The  quantity 
exported  in  1901  was  120,000  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  50,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year. 
Mr.  Loftus  remarks  that  the  Cherbourg  stone  “ is  ex- 
cellent as  a rule,  but  the  British  engineers  are  most 
particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stone  used  by  them  ; 
and  the  area  over  which  the  cost  of  carriage  allows  its 
sale  is  limited,  being  confined  to  those  places  near 
or  on  the  south  or  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  average  cost  of  macadam  stone  here 
is  about  63.  per  ton,  and  that  of  unbroken  stone 
is,  of  course,  a little  less.”  Mr.  Henniker-Major, 
Vice-Consul  at  St.  Malo,  mentions  that  the  export 
of  stone  from  that  port  is  a new  departure.  It 
consists  principally  of  paving  stones  from  Erquy, 
Cutes  du  Xord,  but  included  also  last  year  one  cargo 
of  granite  for  Dublin ; also  10  tons  of  granite 
from  “ La  Societe  des  Granits  de  l’Ouest,”  which 
turns  out  a stone  known  as  “ porphyroide  polie 
inalterable,”  a splendid  stone  beautifully  polished. 
Slate,  Mr.  Henniker-Major  adds,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing as  an  export,  and  is  a most  useful  freight 
for  small  sailing  vessels,  London  being  the  port  of 
destination.  This  slate  is  from  “ Le  Compton 
d’Ardoises  d’Anjou,"  at  Auger,  Seine  et  Loire. 

Elba  Marbles  and  Granites. — We  gather  from 
a Report  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Tonietti  that  the  con- 
siderable quantity  of  limestone  (about  30,000  tons) 
required  for  the  smelting  of  quartz  ores  in  the  Elba 
furnaces  has  caused  the  numerous  marble  quarries 
in  Elba  to  be  reopened.  The  working  of  these  will 
allow  of  the  extraction  of  more  compact  blocks 
than  have  been  previously  obtained,  and  will  revive 
a long  abandoned  industry.  The  quarrying  is 
already  under  way,  and  the  loading  stations  are  in 
good  working  order.  In  the  several  trenches  dug 
to  mark  out  the  lower  boundary  of  the  great  marble 
vein  traversing  Elba  for  many  kilometres  from 
south  to  north,  with  an  east  to  west  inclination  of 
about  45  deg.,  yellow  and  red  ochres  are  found, 
together  with  oxides  of  iron  and  traces  of  ore. 
Beds  of  coloured  earth  and  oxides  of  iron  promising 
a good  yield  have  begun  to  be  worked  again  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Cipollino  marble  quarries 
were  opened  on  the  northern  side  of  Elba,  on  the 
coast  between  Portoferraio  and  Marciana  Marina, 
during  the  year  1901,  and  the  first  blocks  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  them  measuring  from  5 to  7 cubic 
metres,  were  sent  abroad.  This  marble  is  held  to 
be  of  a very  fine  quality  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
veinings,  and  if  its  special  hardness  does  not  con- 
stitute a defect,  promises  well.  The  granite 
quarries  do  not  give  evidence  of  any  noteworthy 
progress,  apart  from  the  crystals  which  are  now 
ound  there  more  frequently — white,  coloured,  and 
iricoloured  tourmalines,  beryls,  aquamarines,  feld- 
spars, &c.,  and  some  of  the  unusually  large  blocks 
containing  hundreds  of  these  crystallisations  massed 
together  are  indeed  marvellous  to  behold. 

Italian  Marble. — An  official  report  received 
at  the  British  Foreign  Office  from  Leghorn  states 
that  last  year  the  business  in  marble,  both 
rough  and  worked,  was  very  favourable  to  those 
concerned.  The  quantity  exported  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1900,  but  prices  were  better 
for  quarry  owners.  Nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
worked  marble  of  Carrara  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  very  large  quantities  of  the 
rough  material  went  to  the  United  States,  which 
prefers  to  do  its  own  sawing  into  slabs.  The  actual 
quantities  exported  to  British  destinations  in  1901 
were  : marble  and  alabaster,  rough  and  in  blocks, 
3)334  tons,  value  8,193/.  ; marble  and  alabaster, 
worked,  7,404  tons,  value  73,736/. 


LEGAL. 

WOOD  FLOORING  COMPANY’S  LIBEL 
ACTION. 

THE  case  of  the  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co., 
Ltd.,  v.  Alcot,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  19th  inst.,  an 


action  by  the  plaintiff  company  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  damages  for  alleged  libel.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  words  complained  of  were  not 
libellous. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  company  and  the 
defendant  both  carried  on  the  business  of  importing 
and  cutting  American  red  gumwood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wood  pavement,  and  laying  it  down  when 
cut  into  blocks.  In  the  year  1900  the  defendant 
was  employed  by  the  Vestry  of  Bethnal  Green  to 
pave  two  streets  known  as  Abbey  - street  and 
Church-row.  The  defendant  carried  out  the  work 
in  Abbey-street,  but  the  work  in  Church-row  was 
not  proceeded  with.  The  Brighton  Corporation  in 
January,  1901,  invited  tenders  for  the  paving  of  cer- 
tain streets  in  Brighton,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Macartney  & McElroy  for  supplying  and  laying 
down  the  wood  pavement  required  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  blocks  made  by  the 
defendant  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
After  the  work  had  proceeded  some  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  blocks  supplied  by  the  defendant  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  then  the  Brighton  Corporation 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  plaintiff  company 
for  the  supply  of  the  remaining  blocks  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.  The  plaintiffs  supplied  700,000 
blocks,  some  of  which  Macartney  & McElroy  used 
for  paving  St.  George’s-place,  Brighton,  which,  being 
1 So  ft.  wide,  required  great  care  so  as  to  prevent  an 
expansion  of  the  wood.  On  September  14,  1901, 
Macartney  & McElroy  laid  down  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany’s blocks  without  their  having  been  “ grouted  ” 
or  tarred,  and  when  a heavy  fall  of  rain  occurred 
the  spaces  between  the  blocks  became  filled  with 
water,  and,  expansion  taking  place,  the  result  wa9 
the  bursting  up  of  the  pavement  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  In  October,  1901,  the  Bethnal  Green  Borough 
Council  invited  tenders  for  the  paving  of  Church- 
row,  which  had  not  been  proceeded  with  under 
their  contract  with  the  defendant.  Both  the 
plaintiff  company  and  the  defendant  tendered  for 
the  work,  but  the  Borough  Council  accepted  the 
plaintiff  company’s  tender.  On  October  1 1 the 
defendant  sent  one  of  the  photographs  of  St. 
George’s-place,  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  with  a letter 
which  contained  the  following  passage  : — “ I have 
no  doubt  that  the  Acme  Co.  know  all  about 
gumwood,  and  first  thought  about  introducing  it. 
I send  photo  showing  gumwood  recently  laid  at 
Brighton  by  that  company.” 

After  hearing  evidence,  his  Lordship,  in  summing 
up,  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  if  they  thought  that 
the  reasonable  meaning  of  the  words  was  that  the 
plaintiffs  supplied  bad  stuff,  the  words  were  capable 
of  being  a libel  upon  them  in  the  way  of  their 
business. 

In  the  result  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany 200/.  damages,  and  judgment  was  entered  in 
accordance  with  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  with 
costs. 

Mr.  J.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  George 
Wallace  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  company,  and 
Mr.  B.  F.  Williams,  K.C,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams 
for  the  defendant.  Mr.  George  Lawrence  held  a 
watching  brief  on  behalf  of  certain  interested 
parties. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT. 

The  case  of  the  King  v.  Dixon  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench,  comprised  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Channel!,  on  the  23rd  inst. 

In  this  case  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  had 
obtained  a rule  for  a writ  of  certiorari  to  bring  up  an 
inquisition  of  the  Under  Sheriff  of  London  with  a 
view  to  its  being  quashed  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
made  in  excess  of  jurisdiction.  The  railway  was  a 
tube  one,  and  ran  under  East-road,  Hoxton,  No.  105 
of  which  was  leased  by  the  respondent,  Dr.  Dixon 
As  the  line  went  under  a portion  of  respondent's 
house,  the  railway  company  served  notice  to  treat 
with  regard  to  the  easement  they  required.  The 
respondent  also  served  a notice  of  claim  asking  sc 
much  for  the  easement  and  so  much  for  damage  to 
his  property.  Thereupon  the  company  issued  a 
warrant  to  the  Sheriff  which  only  required  that 
official  to  call  a jury  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation  due  to  Dr.  Dixon  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  in  respect  to  his  property  being 
injuriously  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  Com- 
pany's works  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
the  railway.  For  the  railway  company  it  was 
said,  however,  that  the  Under  Sheriff  took  into 
consideration  and  allowed  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  in  regard  to  damage  caused  by  the  working  of 
the  railway  by  reason  of  vibration,  with  the  result 
that  the  jury  awarded  Dr.  Dixon  230/.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  question  of  the  lights  of  the  lessee  for 
damages  for  removal  of  subsoil  was  raised.  Upon 
these  allegations  the  rule  was  obtained  ; but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  now  said  that  the  Under 
Sheriff  had  acted  strictly  within  the  warrant,  and 
only  allowed  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  in  regard 
to  the  house  being  injuriously  affected. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said  it  appeared  in  this  case  that  the  Under  Sheriff 
did  not  direct  the  jury  in  the  manner  complained 
of,  and  therefore  the  rule  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  discharged. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell 
concurred,  and  the  rule  was  accordingly  discharged, 

• with  costs. 


Mr  Clayton  showed  cause  against  the  rule  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Dixon  ; and  Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Rose  Innes  supported  it  on  behalf  of  the  rail- 
way company. 


HEAVY  DAMAGES  FOR  BREACH  OF  CON- 
TRACT TO  PURCHASE  LAND. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and  Mathew, 
on  the  23rd  inst.,  judgment  was  delivered  in  the 
case  of  the  Turnchapel  Wharves  and  Warehouses 
Ltd.,  v.  Pitts,  Son,  & King,  Ltd.,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  defendants  from  a judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  dated  June  15,  iqor,  after  trial  with  a 
special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  sued  the  defendants  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to  purchase 
certain  land.  The  defence  was  that  the  contract 
was  ultra  vires  the  defendant  company.  As  this 
was  the  only  defence,  and  was  a point  of  law  for 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages  to  which  the  plaintiffs  would 
be  entitled  in  the  event  of  his  lordship  deciding  in 
their  favour.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
a company  owning  a waterside  property  at  a place 
called  Turnchapel,  near  Plymouth.  At  the  time 
of  the  Peninsular  War  the  property  had 
been  used  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose 
of  refitting  ships  ; but  since  that  time  the 
place  had  resumed  its  rural  character,  although 
there  still  remained  some  old  works,  sheds,  and 
docks  on  the  spot.  About  the  eighties  a firm  in 
Plymouth  purchased  the  property  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  held  it  for  several  years.  They  expended 
money  in  building  a wharf  on  the  frontage,  and  in 
1895  the  plaintiff  company  was  formed  with  a 
capital  of  30,000 /.  to  take  over  these  wharves,  and 
by  an  agreement  of  March  16,  1896,  they  became 
the  purchasers,  the  price  being  10,000/.  worth  of 
shares  and  15,000/.  worth  of  debentures  in  the  com- 
pany. The  company’s  business,  however,  did  not 
prove  very  successful.  In  1897  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
poration conceived  the  idea  of  developing  the  pro- 
perty, and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  neighbourhood.  At  this 
time  the  defendants  carried  on  the  business  of  grain 
carriers,  merchants,  millers, and  maltsters,  their  head- 
quarters being  at  Plymouth  In  September,  1897,  they 
agreed  to  purchase  the  plaintiffs'  property  for  45  000/'., 
a contract  being  signed  on  June  6,  1898,  and  1,000/. 
being  paid  by  the  defendants  as  a deposit.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  if  the  Plymouth  Corporation 
scheme  had  been  carried  through  this  would  have 
been  a small  price  to  pay  for  the  property,  but  the 
Admiralty  declined  to  allow  the  scheme  to  proceed. 
During  the  year  1899  defendants  made  various 
excuses  for  not  completing  the  purchase,  and  during 
that  year  they  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  in 
1900  went  into  liquidation,  when  the  plaintiffs 
received  a letter  from  the  liquidator  renouncing 
the  contract.  The  present  action  was  then 
commenced,  the  plaintiffs  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of 
the  property,  which  they  assessed  at  23,000/., 
and  45,000/.,  the  price  the  defendants  would 
have  paid  for  it.  At  the  trial,  evidence  of  value 
having  been  given,  the  jury  assessed  the  damages 
due  to  the  plaintiffs  at  20,000/.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  arguments  on  the  point  of  law  raised  by  the 
defendants,  that  the  contract  entered  into  by  them 
was  ultra  vires  the  company,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  point  of  law 
raised,  with  costs.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the 
defendants. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  read  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham,  and  dismissing  the  appeal  with 
costs. 

Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Moore 
appeared  for  the  appellants ; and  Mr.  Duke,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Clavell  Salter  for  the  respondents. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
3,677.  — Junction  - boxes  (Electricity)  : F. 
Coeiteu. — An  opening  in  the  cover-plate  is  either 
closed  with  an  insulated  plate  or  cap  or  is  fitted 
with  a terminal  cap  which  is  secured  to  the  tube  of 
the  branch  conductors.  Studs  are  passed  through 
an  insulating  plate  in  the  cap,  and  are  connected 
above  to  the  branch  leads,  their  ends  being  suitably 
shaped  for  engagement  with  springs  on  the  main- 
lead  bridging-pieces. 

3,695  — A Method  of  Heating  Greenhouses 
OR  other  Buildings  : E.  J.  Johnstone. — The  hot- 
water  circulation  pipes  are  laid  in  closed  troughs  or 
tanks  built  of  bricks  and  lined  with  cement.  Hand- 
holes are  made  in  the  covering  or  top. 

3i753  —Electrical  Fittings  and  Connexions: 
J.  D.  Andrews. — For  a junction-box  or  case  the 
branches  are  clamped  by  the  armouring.  For  a 
lamp-holder  the  insulating-block  has  grooves  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  with  grooves  in  the  casing,  and 
a union  with  a grip  for  the  cable  consists  of  a cable 
of  which  the  armour  is  turned  back  over  a ferrule, 
the  cable  being  gripped  with  a cap  screwed  on  to 
the  tube,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  an  insulator 
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clamped  to  the  conductor  upon  the  lamp-holder. 
Other  adaptations  are  specified. 

-768  — Materials  for  Cements  : W.  Michaelis. 

The  inventor  claims  that  the  cements  are  highly 

resistant  to  the  action  of  sea-water,  which  has  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  calcium  aluminate  of 
Portland  cement.  For  the  alumina,  therefore,  he 
substitutes  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  or  chromium  ; 
he  also  mixes  ground  brown  brematite,  calcareous 
ironstone,  bog-iron  ore,  and  so  on  with  a silicious 
calcareous  marl  or  burnt  lime,  with  the  addition  of 
silica  if  needed.  The  compound  is  burned  at  a 
sintering  or  clinkering  temperature,  and  then  finely 
pulverised. 

-,788 —Improvements  in  Vices:  P.  Forster— 
A plain  tube  having  a flange  on  which  are  lugs  is 
mounted  upon  the  movable  jaw,  and  an  internally 
screwed  tube  upon  the  fixed  jaw.  A screw-threaded 
rod  having  lugs  for  engagement  with  the  lugs  on 
the  flange  of  the  former  tube  is  pivoted  out  of 
centre  in  respect  of  the  tube.  When  the  handle  of 
the  rod  is  turned  the  threads  of  the  rod  engage 
with  those  in  the  latter  tube.  The  lugs  also  engage, 
and  the  vice  will  act  as  an  ordinary  screw-vice.  In 
another  shape  the  tubes  and  the  rod  are  concen- 
trical,  whilst  on  the  latter  is  mounted  a lug  placed 
out  of  centre  which  has  threads  for  engagement 
with  those  in  the  other  tube  and  passes  through  a 
slot  in  the  plain  tube. 

3,814.— A Strap-hinge  for  Heavy  Doors, 
Gates,  &c.  : F.  Dornan. — A nut  fixes  the  strap  to 
a pin  which  ha3  a collar  against  which  the  nut 
forces  the  pin.  The  upper  end  of  the  pin  is  carried 
by  a ring,  and  its  lower  end  lies  in  a bearing.  For 
separating  the  parts  of  the  hinge  one  takes  the  pin 
out  of  its  bearing  and  turns  it  round  to  clear  the 
lower  end  ; otherwise,  the  nut  is  discarded  and 
replaced  with  a projection  from  the  collar  that 
enters  a socket  of  the  strap.  A washer  on  the  pin 
keeps  the  bearing  free  from  dust. 

3,823 —Conduits  for  Electrical  Conduc- 
tors : R.  Ames. — The  sections  are  fitted  together 
with  spigot-and-socket  joints.  They  are  divided 
lengthwise  with  webs  of  a uniform  thickness,  and 
the  bottom  channel  will  serve  as  a drain  for  water. 

3,824.  — Manufacture  of  Earthenware 
Drain-pipes,  &c.  : R.  Ames. — The  segments  of  the 
die  of  an  extrusion  machine  are  joined  with  vertical 
ribs  to  a screwed  boss  or  ring  upon  a collar  at  the 
end  of  a hanging  bolt  in  the  clay  cylinder.  To  the 
table,  which  rises  and  falls,  is  affixed  the  socket-die, 
having  air-hole3  and  a recess  over  the  socket 
shoulder  ; a pin  of  the  collar  enters  a hole  in  the 
boss.  There  are  holes  in  the  die-segments  for  pro- 
jections from  the  die.  After  the  socket  has  been 
moulded  the  socket-die  falls  together  with  the  table, 
and  clay  is  pressed  between  the  dies  and  through 
spaces  between  the  segments  for  making  the  pipe- 
body  ; a ring  may  be  affixed  to  an  ordinary  socket- 
die,  in  place  of  the  special  die  described. 

3,853. — Blocks,  Slabs,  and  Plates  for  Use 
by  Builders  and  Others:  A.  Mack.— Wooden 
bars,  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  are  embedded  at  equal 
intervals  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  cement,  gypsum,  &c. 
The  latter  are  fashioned  by  laying  the  bars  in  the 
channel  of  a moulding  plate  and  spacing  them  with 
notched  adjusting  plates.  They  are  held  in  position 
with  a strip  clamped  across  them  ; then  the  adjust- 
ing plates  are  taken  away  and  cement,  &c.,  is  filled 
into  the  channel.  A fire-resisting  and  sound-proof 
wall  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  wooden  shingles 
nailed  on  to  bars  embedded  in  the  slabs,  between 
which  and  the  inner  part  of  the  wall  is  left  a space 
made  by  hollow  bricks  coated  with  plaster.  For 
ceilings  is  devised  a cane  mat  of  open  work  which 
is  fastened  with  staples  to  the  bars,  and  to  which  the 
plaster  will  adhere.  To  prevent  cracks  in  the 
plaster  at  the  joints  between  the  slabs  the  joints  are 
covered  with  crossed  wires  nailed  on  to  the  bars. 
For  Hoors  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  is  con- 
structed of  slabs,  whilst  a second  range  of  slabs  is 
laid  upon  laths  between  the  joists.  The  invention 
is  described  as  being  equally  available  for  solid 
walls. 

3.859-— A Contrivance  for  Use  in  Deep  Boring: 
A.  Wache. — For  measuring  the  deviation  and  depth 
of  a borehole  a line  is  fixed  by  lowering  a gripping 
device  into  the  shaft,  and  the  line  is  then  stretched 
from  a point  high  above  the  surface,  its  deviation  at 
the  surface  from  the  central  line  being  ascertained 
by  a special  instrument,  which  comprises  a cylinder 
carried  by  a frame  that  can  be  rotated  with  a worm 
and  worm-wheel,  or  some  such  means.  The  sur- 
veying line  passes  through  a sliding  eye  upon  the 
slotted  cover-plate  of  the  cylinder,  and'the  eye  has 
a pointer  that  travels  over  a scale ; the  gripping 
device  is  lowered  with  a rope  secured  to  a base 
and  carrying  a casing,  together  with  a sliding 
cylinder,  through  which  slides  the  rod  to  which  the 
surveying-line  is  secured.  The  rod  is  weighted,  and 
is  linked  to  gripping  claws  pivoted  on  to  the 
cylinder.  When  the  surveying-line  is  taut  and  the 
lowering  rope  is  slack,  the  combined  action  of  the 
links  and  of  bell-crank  levers  forces  the  claws 
asunder  through  openings  in  the  casing  against  the 
sides  of  the  borehole. 

3.9 1 7- — Fittings  for  Water-closets  : C H/^z7/s 
— ^ curved  branch  joins  the  basin  to  the  soil-pipe’ 
and  below  the  water  level  is  a joint  after  the  kind 
specified  in  Ro.  19,484  of  1900.  A removable  block 
carries  the  basin,  and  an  interior  protection-lip  is 
formed  upon  the  ventilating  branch  of  the  soil- 


3,947.  _ APPLIANCES  FOR  WORK  IN  MOSAICS  : 
W.  Maimer. — The  inventor  seeks  to  prevent  crack- 
ing and  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  continuous  mosaic  work  which  is  spread  over  a 
comparatively  large  area.  He  embeds  metallic 
dividing  strips  in  the  mosaic  and  secures  them  in 
the  concrete  or  similar  foundation  with  flanges,  or 
bolts,  or  lugs,  and  so  on. 

3,991—  Means  of  Extinguishing  Oil  Lamps  : 
A.  C.  Jones  (Messenger  & Sons). — When  a lamp  has 
been  accidentally  tilted  or  overturned,  a slidiDg- 
sleeve  extinguisher  at  once  comes  into  play  through 
the  agency  of  a weight  which  acts  upon  the  outer 
and  inclined  end  of  a pivoted  lever.  The  frame 
swings  freely  upon  a bracket  upon  the  burner,  and 
is  set  so  that  one  can  manipulate  the  extinguishing 
lever  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

4,033.— Regulating  Apparatus  for  Electrical 
Lifts  : A.  Sligler. — When  one  closes  either  of 
the  two  switches  for  “ up  ” and  “ down,1’  an 
auxiliary  motor  will  cause  a centrifugal  governor  to 
rotate  and  to  take  off  the  brake,  together  with  a 
movement  of  a rod  towards  the  right  whereby  the 
main  motor  switch  lever  is  worked  ; the  rod  is 
moved  into  either  the  “ up  ’’  or  the  “ down  ’’  posi- 
tion by  means  of  an  engagement  between  the  one  or 
the  other  of  projections  with  corresponding  pro- 
jections from  the  lever  accordingly  with  the  place 
assumed  by  the  rod.  For  example,  when  the 
“ down  ” switch  is  closed,  the  rod  will  be  raised  and 
the  solenoid  energised,  the  lever  being  moved  in  the 
opposed  direction. 

4,074.— Improvements  in  Doors  .-  IV.  H. 
Hamblett. — The  projecting  side  pins  of  a smooth, 
hingeles3  door  slide  in  slotted  plates  of  the  frame, 
the  slots  in  the  lower  plates  being  L-shaped,  and 
those  in  the  upper  plates  being  inclined  or  curved 
for  the  insertion  of  the  door,  which  is  locked  by 
means  of  pivoted  plates  that  fall  automatically  over 
the  side  pins.  For  removal  of  the  door  the  pivoted 
plates  are  forced  backwards  to  clear  the  pins  by  the 
prongs  of  an  unlocking  and  lifting  handle  or  cross- 
bar; hooks  that  fit  beneath  the  pins  raise  the  door 
out  of  the  slotted  plates. 

4,121.— A Price  Indicator  for  Gas-meters: 
J.  Roberts. — A device  for  showing  the  cost  of  the 
gas  consumed  comprises  a casing  with  three  open- 
ings and  three  rollers  to  be  turned  by  hand . Of 
the  four  spaces  upon  each  roller  one  indicates  the 
numeral  shown  by  the  pointer  of  the  corresponding 
dial,  and  the  three  others  mark  the  cost  in  I.  s.  and 
d.  respectively  of  the  number  of  cubical  feet  in- 
dicated by  the  numeral  of  the  roller  ; bevel  or 
other  gearing  may  join  the  rollers  to  the  spindles, 
severally,  of  the  dials,  which  in  that  case  will  them- 
selves turn  the  rollers.  Tens  and  hundreds  of 
cubical  feet  are  indicated  at  an  opening  which 
shows  two  noughts. 

4.123. — Safety  Appliances  for  Lifts:  C.  W. 
Hildred  and  R.  Waygood  & Co. — For  automatically 
stopping  the  motor  and  working  the  safety  retain- 
ing gear.  The  drum  for  the  rope  secured  to  the 
balance-weight  is  mounted  on  the  cage,  and  has 
projections  that  will  work  a break-switch  either  in 
the  main-motor  circuit  or  in  the  controlling  circuit, 
and  are  normally  retained  clear  from  the  switch  by 
a second  rope  wound  around  the  drum  and  having 
a spring-tension  ; the  switch  will  be  opened  when- 
ever an  increase  or  a decrease  of  tension  arises 
from  the  breaking  of  the  lifting-rope  or  from  the 
cage  or  balance-weight  being  obstructed.  The 
drum  may  be  worked  by  means  of  a centrifugal 
governor  which  will  grip  the  rope  in  case  of  an 
excess  of  speed,  or  the  drum  may  be  worked  by 
hand  from  the  inside  of  the  cage. 

4.124. — Improvements  in  Lift-valves  : F.  N. 
Mackay. — In  order  to  facilitate  repairing,  a cap, 
fitted  on  to  the  casing,  contains  a valve  which  a 
spring  forces  upwards.  Abutting  projections  from 
one  or  both  of  the  valves  normally  prevent  the 
valve  from  becoming  seated  upon  the  underside  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  subsidiary  valve  will  close 
upon  its  seating,  and  so  arrest  the  outflow  when 
one  takes  the  main  valve  out  of  its  casing.  The 
invention  is  described  as  being  available  for  use 
with  air  valves  ind  for  general  purposes. 

4,176.— Manufacture  of  Whiting  : J.  s.  Rigby. 
—The  wash-mill  is  provided  with  mixing  and  stir- 
ring rakes  and  breakers  driven  by  gearing.  The 
mixture  passes  through  an  opening  covered  with  a 
strainer  into  a similar  wash-mill,  and  thence  into  a 
trough  placed  at  the  back  and  along  the  ends  of  a 
row  of  settling-tanks.  Removable  dams  in  the 
trough  serve  to  turn  the  liquid  into  conduits  set 
lengthwise.  The  liquid  then  flows  over  a weir  into 
another  conduit,  and  so  through  holes  in  the 
dividing-wall  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  of  the 
vats,  and  ultimately  to  a filter.  Inclined  doors 
allow  of  the  deposit  being  removed  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  vats.  Porous  floors  through  which 
the  water  is  drawn  by  a pump  will  serve  for  filter- 
ing purposes. 


ror  lastenmg  rain-water  and  similar  pipes  to  hou 
walls  are  devised  spikes  having  detachable  screw 
heads,  or  else  slots  for  cottars,  that  will  pass  throu 
distance-piece3  or  sleeves;  the  pipes  can  thus 
secured  at  a distance  from  the  walls,  so  that  injt 
of  the  latter  through  leakage  is  avoided. 

4,316.  Processes  for  Hardening  and  Coloi 
ing  Plaster  and  Gypsum.—  J.  l.  Kessler.— a so 
tion  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  steeped  with  silica, 
employed  for  imparting  a washable  surface 


plaster,  but  for  hardening  purposes  the  solution 
should  contain  much  more  alkali  than  is  commonly 
used  ; impregnation  is  facilitated  by  washing  the 
plaster  at  intervals  with  either  diluted  hydrofluoric 
acid  or  caustic  potash,  which  will  clear  silicious 
deposits  out  of  the  pores.  For  producing  porosity 
the  plaster  is  mixed  with  chalk,  dead  plaster,  over- 
burned gypsum,  lime,  cement,  volcanic  ash,  &c., 
either  singly  or  in  combination.  A precipitation  of 
silicious  deposits  wiil  be  effected  by  wetting  a too- 
absorbent  surface  with  an  almost  neutral  alkaline 
silicate.  Such  treatment  renders  the  plaster  ready 
for  being  painted.  The  specification  describes 
means  of  painting  fresh  or  dry  plaster  in  water- 
colours, and  of  fixing  the  colours.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  silicates  may  be  mixed  with  white  or 
coloured  plasters,  used  for  covering  surfaces,  imme- 
diately before  the  plaster  is  applied  to  the  wall  or 
other  surface. 

4 33°-— Appliances  for  Incandescent  Lamps 
(Electrical)  : H.  J.  Dowsing.— A cap,  of  which 
the  recessed  contact-pieces  take  split  pins,  is  fixed 
in  a holder  on  a heating  or  lighting  lamp  ; the  pins 
may  be  gripped  in  tapered  and  rounded  grooves  as 
the  cap  is  turned  in  its  holder,  or  the  contact- 
pieces  may  be  tubular,  in  which  form  one  pushes 
the  cap  into  the  holder  without  turning  it,  where  it 
will  be  held  by  the  split  pins  alone,  or  by  springs,  or 
other  means.  The  holder  can  be  supported  in  a 
stove  with  a screw  ring. 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  June  28. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Excursion  to 
Carlisle  and  Lanercost. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological Society.—  Visit  to  St.  Olave, 
Hart-street,  and  All  Hallows,  Barking.  2.30  p.m.  at 
St.  Olave ’s. . 

Tuesday,  July  i. 

Hellenic  Society.— Annual  Meeting  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries’  Rooms.  5 p.m. 


Wednesday,  July  2. 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution.  — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 p.m. 


Royal  Archaeological  Institute.—  General  meeting, 
>,  Hanover-square,  4 p.m.  Papers  on  “Exchequer 
Tallies”  (Mr.  Philip  Norman)  and  “Roman  Arches  at 
Susa  and  Aosta”  (Professor  B.  Lewis). 


Thursday,  July  3. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Mrs.  Philip  H.  Newman  on  “ Some  of  the  Chateaux  on 
the  Loire.”  8 p.m; 

Saturday,  July  5. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 
Excursion. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur- 
sion : Carlisle,  Lanercost  Priory,  and  Naworth  Castle. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
June  10.— ByP.  M.  PuCKRlDGE(at  Pewsey), 
Pewsey,  Wilts. — Ball,  reehold  house  and  1 a. 

1 r.  34  p.  

High-st.,  Bridge  House  (S.),  f.  

Verandah-row,  four  freehold  cottages 

June  it.— Gudgeon  & Sons  (at  Winchester)." 
Itchen  Abbas,  Hants. — Itchen  Cottage  and  7 a. 

2 r.  6 p.,  f.,  

By  Hannakord  & Son  (at  Eggesford). 

West  Worlingham,  Devon. — House  Farm,  112J  a.. 

f.,  y.r.  70 1 

By  Bentley,  Hobbs,  & Mytton  (at  Worcester). 
Winslow,  Hereford.— The  Rowden  Estate,  250  a. 

0 r.  19  p.,  f.. 

South  Caines,  Worcester. — Lansdowne  House  and 

1 a.  or.  5p.,  f.,  

Littleworth  Orchard,  3 a.  3 r.  17  p.,  f. 

Lansdowne-rd.,  piece  of  pasture,  1 a.  2 r.  24  p.,  f. 

June  12. — By  Edwards,  Son,  & Bigwood 
(at  Birmingham). 

Wolverton,  Warwick.— Wolyerton  Court  Farm, 

208  a.  2 r.  o p.,  f.  (including  timber)  

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.  (at  Newbury). 
East  Woodhay,  Hants.— Cottage  and  plot  of  land, 

o a.  2 r.  2 p. , f.  

Enclosure  of  land,  8 a.  2 r.  9 p.,  f.  

Six  building  plots,  7 a.  o r.  13  p.,  f. 

Enclosure  of  land,  3 a.  o r.  p.,  f. 

Hollington  Cross  Farm,  21a.  or.  20  p.,  f 

Bucklebury,  Berks. — Hawkridge  Wood  and  Whit- 
more Copse,  67  a.  2 r.,  f.  

Little  Quaries  Wood,  4 a.  2 r.  18  p.,  f 

New  Common  Enclosure,  n a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f. .. .. 

House  Leas  Wood,  7 a.  o r.  31  p.,  f.  

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shei-hard. 
Chelsea. — 27,  28,  and  29,  Gertrude-st.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  3s.,  y.r.  124/. 

20,  Limerston-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r. 

.40^  

Islington. — 9,  Rotherfield-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y-r.  33^-  

Clerkenwell. — 35,  Bowling  Green-lane,  y.r.  48/. ; 

also  l.g.r.  6/.,  u.t.  27  yrs;,  g.r.  10/.  

Barnsbury. — 14,  Upper  Park-st.,  f.,  e.r.  34/.  .... 

64,  Brooksby-st.,  f.,  e.r.  32/. 

Highbury. — 140,  Calabria-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

gl.  7s.  6d.,  y.r.  55/.  

Victoria  Park. — 53  and  55,  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

47!  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  63L  12s 

Tottenham. — 16,  30,  57,  and  59,  Cranleigh-rd.,. 

u.t.  85iyrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  130/.  14s 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Dalston. — 8 and  io,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  37}  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  e.r.  84/.  


£725 

480 

170 


3.30° 


1,150 


5i3°° 

1,750 

710 

500 


4, *66 


*,4^5 

39° 

■270 


525 

S4S 

925 

8ro 
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Walthamstow. — 17810  188  (even),  Blackhorse-rd., 

u.t.  8i$  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  10s.,  w.r.  161/.  

By  Stjmson  & Sons. 

Norwood.— 37,  Howard-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  75/. 

Forest  Gate. — 11  Claremont-rd.  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  e.r.  45/ 

15,  St.  James  s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  23/.  iSs 

Peckham.— 3,  3a,  5 and  5a,  Queen's-rd.  (S),  u.t. 

23$  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  y.r.  270/. 

South  Lambeth. — 73,  Hartington-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42/. 
Charlton,  Kent. — 1 to  11  (odd),  and  4,  8,  and  10, 
Morley-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  w.r. 

257^-  8s 

Manor  Park. — 145  to  150  (odd),  Bessborough-rd., 

u.t.  973  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  156/. 

Dalsion.— 119  and  121,  Culford-rd.,  u.t.  20$  yrs., 

g.r.  4A  *8s.,  y.r.  64/ 

Stockwell.—  43,  45,  and  47,  Edithna-st.,  u.t.  70A 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r,  in/.  16s 

Clapham. — 54  and  55,  Cottage  Grove,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  62/.  8s 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Canterbury,  Kent. - Barton  Court,  and  21a.  2 r. 

20 p.,  f.  (including  the  Manor  of  Barton) 

Part  of  Little  Barton  Farm,  91  a.  1 r.  8 p.,  f.  . . 
Fordwich,  Kent.  - Freehold  marsh  land,  9 a.  2 r. 

39  P 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Dulwich. — 1 17,  Rosendale-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 


8/.  1 


1 y- 


128/.. 


yrs.. 


Goodwin-rd.,  three  freehold  building  plots 
Goodrich-villas,  f.g.r.  19/.  10s.,  reversion  ii 


yrs.. 


June  13.—  By  Beale  & Capps. 
Paddington.— 344,  346,  and  348,  Harrow-rd.  (S), 

„ > S-r-  3<^>  y.r.  325^  

Notting  Hill.— 16,  Tobin-st.,  with  yard,  stabling, 

&c.,  f.,  y.r.  50/. 

4 and  5,  Bramley-st.,  u.t.  81A  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  w.r. 

7°/-  4S 

59,  Tobin-st.,  u.t.  21,  26,  and  27  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  14s  , 

y.r.  40/.  

Acton. — Stanley-rd.,  f.g.  rents  24/.,  reversion  in 

75  yrs 

Kilburn.— 133,  Cambridge-rd.  (S),  u t.  74 yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  55/.  

By  Buckland  & Sons. 

Dntchet,  Bucks.  — Goodwyn  House,  Thames 

Cottage,  and  Eldertree  Cottage,  f.,  p 

By  Wm.  Clarkson. 

Poplar. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Chapel  House-st.,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  101/.  8s.  

Millwall.— 214,  216,  and  218,  West  Ferry-rd.,  u.t. 

14  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  70/.  4s 

Anerley.— 4,  Wheatbiil-rd.,  f.,  y.i.  34/.  

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller. 

Epsom,  Surrey. — South-st. , freehold  warehouse, 
shop,  and  two  houses,  with  stabling  and  land, 

y.r.  1 'ot 

Ewell,  Surrey.— High-st.,  freehold  shop  and  house, 

y-r.  30I.  

High-st.,  The  London  House  Stores,  f.,  y.r.  60/. 
1 to  4,  West-st.  (S).  with  stable,  f.,  y.r.  it  /. 
West-st.,  three  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  29/.  18s. .. 

West-H.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 

1 and  2,  Hop-pole  Cottages,  also  Lyncroft  Cot- 
tages (two)  adjoining,  f.,  w.r.  66/.  6s 

Chessington-rd.,  Chessington  House  and  ij  a., 

f.,  y.r.  102/. 

Wroxall,  Isle  of  Wight. — Wroxall  Farm,  453  a. 
or.  18  p.,  f.  ; also  a perpetual  sum  or  rent 

charge  of  22/.  10s 

By  Harman  Bros. 

Whitechapel. — 137,  High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  172/ 

Tottenham. — St.  George’s-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  35/.,  rever- 
sion in  74  yrs. . 

By  W.  W.  Read  & Co. 

Edmonton. — 6,  8,  10,  and  12,  Causey  Ware-rd., 


6,500 

3,400 


Holloway. — 157,  Isledon-rd.,  u.t.  57$  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  15s..  e.r.  48/ 

By  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley. 

Old  Kent-rd. — Maismore-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  40/.,  rever- 
sion in  34$  yrs 

By  F.  & W.  Stocker. 

Brixton  Hill. — 5,  Raleigh-gdns.,  f.,  e.r.  120/.  .... 

By  Woods  & Snelling. 
Southwark.— 16  to  20,  Queen’s-court,  f.,  w.r. 

119^  *2S 

Dulwich. — 7 and  8,  Ardsley-ter. , u.t.  73  yrs  , g.r. 

10/.,  w.r.  84/.  10s 

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Chelmsford. — 69  and  70,  Duke-st.,  f.,  y.r.  130/.  .. 

42,  Duke-st.,  f.,  y.r.  45/. 

Market-rd.,  two  freehold  building  plots. . 

38  to  41,  Moulsham-st.  and  two  cottages  in  rear, 

f.,  y.r.  93/.  2s 

Moulsham-st.,  a freehold  building  plot  

Writtle,  Essex. — The  Green,  two  freehold  cot- 
tages, w.r.  12/.  3s 

By  Hampton  & Sons  and  W.  Dew  & Son 
(at  Bangor). 

Llansadwrn,  &c.,  Anglesey. — Plas  Llansadwrn 

Farm,  182  a.  3 r.  6 p.,  f. 

June  16. — By  Buckland  & Sons. 

Camberwell. — 13,  Grove-Pk  , f.,  y.r.  72/.  

Shepherd’s  Rush.  — Good win-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  28/.,  re- 
version in  70  yrs 

51  to  61  (odd),  Boscombe-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  190 1.  . . 
Boscombe-rd.,  f.g.r.’s.  32/.  10s.,  reversion  in  70 


70 


Goodwin-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  40/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.  . . 

Laffern-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  139/.,  reversion  in  51  yrs.  .. 

Laffern-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  45/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.  .. 

Cathnor-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  82/.,  reversion  in  51  yrs.  .. 

Cathnor-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  120/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.  .. 

Coningham-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  24/.,  reversion  in  51  yrs. 

Coningham-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  ic6/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs. 

By  Garrett,  White,  & Poland. 

Chalk  Farm. — Ferdinand-st.,  The  North  Western 

p.-h.,  i.g.r.  10-/..  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  

Camden  Town.— Murray-st.,  i.g.r.'s  138/.,  u.t.  42 
yrs.,  g.r.  nil : 

Stratford- pi.,  i.g.r.’s  128/.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.. 
Maida  Vale. — 3 to  11  (odd),  Elgin-mews,  y.r. 
154/.,  also  I.g.r. 's  17/.,  u.t.  57&yrs-i  g-r.  2/.  •• 
By  Tyser,  Greenwood,  & Crier. 

Acton. — 48  and  5-,  Antrobus-rd.  (shop  and  laun- 
dry), u t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  w.r.  70/.  4s 

Barnes. — 79  and  81,  Railway-st.,  f.,  w.r.  20/.  16s.. 


3.°7o 

625 

2.640 


By  G.  Head  & Co. 

Ealing.— 50,  Castlebar-rd.,  u.t.,  59I  yrs.,  g.r.  16/., 

y.r.  60/.  

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Son. 
Broomfield,  Essex. — Lower  and  Top  Marsh  Enclo- 
sures, 21  a.  2r.  5 p.,  f. 

Great  and  Little  Watermans  Enclosures,  40  a. 

1 r.  36  p.,  f. 

By  Knight  & Brangwin. 
Clerkenwell.— Mount  Pleasant,  the  Two  Blue  Posts 
p.-h.,  a freehold  rental  of  100/.,  with  reversion 

in  37$  yrs : 

By  White  & Sons. 

Newdigate,  Surrey.— Sturtwood  Estate,  109  a.  3r. 

24  P-.  f- 

By  Edward  Wood. 

Holloway.— 64,  Poole’s  Pk.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

y-r.  36^ 

Edmonton. — 43,  Lawrence-rd.  (S),  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r, 

3I.  3s.,  w.r.  28/.  12s 

Ilford,  Essex. — 231,  Thorold-rd.  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 

$/.  ios.,  e.r.  20/.  

Silvertown.— 26  and  28,  Parker-st.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  8A,  w.r.  59/.  16s 

Wandsworth-rd. — No.  647a,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  3/. 

7s.,  e.r.  50/ 

Fulham. — 8,  Eustace-rd.,  u.t.  70$  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  41/.  12 s.’  

67,  Britannia-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r. 

58/.  ios 

Dartford,  Kent. — 34  to  40  (even),  Howard-rd., 

u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.  w.r.  79/.  6s 

102  and  104,  Fulwich-st.,  u t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  39/.  

June  17. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Islington.— 124,  126,  and  128,  Balls  Pond-rd.  (S), 

f.,  y.r.  155/ 

Notting  Hill.— Ladbroke-rd  , f.g.r.’s  34/.,  rever- 
sion in  33$  years  ... 

Hackney. — Ash  Grove,  f.g.r.'s  162/.,  reversion 

in  643  yrs 

Islington.— Noel-st.,  f.g.r  s.  18/.  18s.,  reversion 

in  31  yrs 

Gerrard-st  , f.g.r.'s  18/.  18s.,  reversion  in 


31  yrs.  . 


60/. . 


117  and  119,  Cornwall-rd.  (S),  u.t.  62$  yrs.,  g.r. 


20/.,  y.r.  120/.. 


17  p.,  f.. 


£625 

450 


Tooting. — Wandle-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  12/.,  reversion  in 

63*  yrs 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Bermondsey.— 47,  49,  51,  and  53,  Ambrose-st.,  u.t. 

344  ys-.  g-r-  IZ^-  3s- 1 w.r.  114/.  8s 

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 

Regent’s  Park. — 18,  Cornwall-ter.  and  : 3,  Corn- 

wall-ter.-mews,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  p 

By  Oakley,  Fishek,  & Co. 

Edgware-rd. — No.  125  (S),  also  12,  Burwood-pl. 

(S),  u.t.  17I  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  y.r.  290/.  

By  W.  Hallett  & Co. 

Portman-sq.— 30,  Upper  Gloucester-pl.,  u.t.  i8J 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  e.r.  120/.  

By  Messrs.  Kemslev, 

Paddington.— 47,  Hall-pl.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s., 
y.r.  36/ 

Tottenham. — 151,  High-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 
y.r.  28/ 

Enfield  Lock. — 1 and  2,  Bradley-rd  , u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  23/.  8s -■•••••  

By  Neville  & Crosse. 

Putney. — 20  to  30  (even),  Brandelhow-rd.  (flats), 

u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  w.r.  132/.  12s 

By  Tootell  & Sons. 

Mottingham,  Kent.— High-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  53/.  8s., 

reversion  in  67  yrs 

June  18. — By  Beard  & Son. 

Paddington.— 8,  Spring-st.  (S),  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  y.r.  100/. 

Bayswater,  73  and  75,  Ledbury-rd.  (S),  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  120/. - 

3,  Cornwall-rd.  (S),  u.t.  62$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r. 


*.33° 

4,36a 

675 

675 

320 


3.250 

2,380 


1,420 

695 


Westbourne  Park.— 7,  Tavistock-cres.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  50/.  .- 

Fulham.— 6,  Melmoth-pl.  (S),  with  yard  in  rear, 

f. ,  y.r.  65/.  

By  G.  P.  Best  & Co. 

Hammersmith.— 51,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  y.r.  40/...-... 

By  F.  Perks. 

Thundersley,  Essex. — Pitsei-rd.,  enclosure  of  pas- 
ture land,  1 a.  or.  37  p.,  

Pitsea-rd.,  a freehold  cottage  residence,  p 

Rayleigh-rd.,  two  freehold  cottages,  p 

Rayleigh-rd.,  enclosure  of  meadow,  5a.  or. 


-buckhole,  Burnt  House, 
> r.  16  p.,  f.,  y.r. 


High  Halstow,  Kent.- 
and  Hill  farms, 

no/.  ►. - 

By  Moreton  Riches. 

Fulham. — 65,  Epirus-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
w.r.  39/.  

Tooting.  — Devonshire-rd.,  Ormonde,  f.,  w.r. 
29/.  18s 

Fulham. — n,  Ismailia-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  60/.  

9,  11,  and  13,  Dimsdale-rd.,  f.,  w.r.,  88/.  8s 

Chelsea.— 14  and  16,  College-st.,  u.t.  6i  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  w.r.  95/.  i8s.  • 

8,  13,  and  14,  Blenheim-st.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

Marfborough-st.', ' The  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  Charton  Cottage,  and  Ash  Cottage  ; 
also  53,  Leader-st.,  u.t.  6$  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  is. 

Fulham. — 22,  Limerston-st.,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g r.  5/., 

q.r.  42/ 

16,  17,  18,  and  19,  Parthenia-st.,  u.t.  yrs., 

g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  158/.  12s... 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Notting  Hill.— Cornwall-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  65/.,  rever- 
sion in  60  yrs ........ 

Cornwall-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  132/.,  reversion  in  63  yrs. 
Cornwall-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  10/.,  reversion  in  62  yrs.  .. 
St.  Luke’s-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  20/.,  reversion  in  60  yrs. 
All  Saints’-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  40/.,  reversion  in  62  yrs. 
Basing-rd.,  f.g.r.’s 32/., reversion  in  61  yrs.  .... 
St.  Luke’s-mews,  f.g.r.’s  85/.,  reversion  in  60 

and  61  yrs • • 

Ro'seland-pl.,  f.g.r.'s  50/.,  reversion  in  61  yrs.  .. 

By  W.  Weston. 

Paddington. — 269  and  273,  Harrow-rd.  (S),  u.t. 

454  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  220/ 

398,  Harrow-rd.  (S),  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.r. 
85'.  


By  C.  H.  & J.  W.  Willmott. 
Shepherd’s  Bush. — 5,  Blomfield-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  59/.  1 6s 

Acton. — 36,  38,  40,  and  42,  Fletcher-rd.,  u.t.  96 

yrs.,  g.r.  21,  w.r.  156/ 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Herne  Hill.— Rymer-st.,  f.g.r.’s  53/.  5s.,  reversion 

in  44:1  yrs.  

Hurst-st.,  f.g.r.  s 99/.  15s.,  reversion  in  44}  yrs. 
Clapham.  — Hambalt-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  224/.  ios.,  re- 
version in  885  yrs 

Deauville-rd.,  f.g.r.  S/.  ios.,  reversion  in  88$ 

yrs-  •••; •.•••:■ 

Balham. — High-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  85/.,  reversion  in 

854  yrs 

3 and  5,  Ramsden  rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  160/ 

1a,  Ramsden-rd.  (warehouse),  f.,  y.r.  40/ 

Tottenham. — Ipplepen-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  77/.  8s.,  rever- 
sion in  66J  yrs 

" Sisters-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  33/.  12s.,  reversion  in  77$ 


yr? 


Kingsland. — Phillip-si.,  & c.,  f.g.r.'s 56/.,  reversion 

in  24  yrs 

Hackney.— Churchill-rd.,  &c.,  f g.r.’s  32/.,  rever- 
sion in  61 J yrs .... 

Clapton. — Glyn-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  50/.,  reversion  in  75 


yrs. 


Lockhurst-st.,  f.g.r.'s  13/.,  reversion  in  74  yrs. 
Canning  Town. — Vincent-st.,  f.g.r.'s  36/.  ios., 

reversion  in  62:}  yrs 

Wouldham-st.,  f.g.r.'s  13/.  ios.,  reversion  in 

_ 37  yrs 

Berm  rndsey.  — Banycrd-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  56/.,  reversion 

in  44  yrs 

Kceton’s-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  15/.,  reversion  in 

41  yrs 

Grange-rd.,  f.g  r.  S44/.,  reversion  in  8J  yrs 

Larnaca-st.,  f.g.r.’s  12/.,  reversion  in  14$ yrs.  .. 
Old  Kent-rd.-  -Pomeroy-st.,  f.g.r.'s  20/.,  reversion 

in  22$  yrs 

5 r , 53,  and  55,  Maltby-st.,  f.,  w.r.  93/.  12s 

Poplar.— Northumberland-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  8u/.  i6s., 

u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.... 

Upper  North-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.'s  185/.  3s.,  u.t. 

51  yrs.,  g.r.  48/. 

Wandsworth.—  48  to  58  (even),  Point  Pleasant, 
w.r.  72/.  3s.,  i.g.r.’s  77/.  10s.,  u.t.  6 yrs  , g.r. 

42^-95 -. : 

Bermondsey.— Jamaica-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.'s  65/.  125., 

u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  ios 

Strattord. — Carpenter’s-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  47/.  ios  , u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios 

Tottenham.— Cornwall-rd.,  i.g.r.  a 69/.  is.,  u.t. 

524  yrs.,  g.r.  iA  18s . .. . 

Old  Ford. — Wennington-rd.,  &c.,  i g.r.'sii2S  16s  , 

u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  ios 

Messrs.  Kemsley  (at  Romford). 
Romford,  Essex.— White  Hart-lane,  four  freehold 
cottages,  w.r.  41/.  

17  and  18,  Market-pl.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  48/ 

36  and  38,  North-st.  f.,  y.r.  37/.  

Havering,  Essex. — The  Green,  freehold  butcher's 

shop,  with  slaughterhouse,  &c.,  y.r.  30/ 

The  Green,  freehold  house  with  lorge,  &c  , y.r. 

21/.  IIS 

The  Green,  three  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  19/. 

June  19.— By  H.  j.  Bromley. 
Sydenham.— 84,  Kirkdale,  u t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  10 /., 

y-r-  40/.  

3,  Oaksford  av.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  12s.,  w.r. 

23 1.  8s 

Norwood.— 85,  Thornlaw-rd  , f.,  y.r.  24/. 

Knight's  Hill-rd.,  freehold  workshop,  y.r.  10/. 
By  Cooper  & Goulding. 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 5 and  7,  Leffern-rd.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  54/.  

Kentish  Town. — 49,  Prince  of  Wales-cres.,  u.t.  20 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  y.r.  34/. 

By  Curtis  & Sharp. 

Canning  Town.— 18,  20,  22,  33,  3,,  37,  63,  65,  67, 
and  69,  Peter-st.,  u.t.  61 A yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  ios  , 
w.r.  278/.  4s 

18  to  22,  24  to  28,  Cooper-st.,  u.t.  61A  yrs.,  g.r. 

35/.,  w.r.  217/.  2s 

72  to  88  (even),  Mary-st.,  u.t.  61$  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.  ios.,  w.r.  186/.  

28  to  44  (even),  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

27/.,  w.r.  231/.  8s 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Battersea.— 33,  Winstanley-rd.,  u.t.  62$  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y.r.  45/. 

Brixton.— 11,  Sudbourne-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 Z.  13s.,  y.r.  40/ 

Claribel-rd. , i.g.r.  23/.  5s.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  15s. 
By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Friern  Barnet.— Oakleigh  Park,  Drumna  House, 

f.  and  1$  acres,  y.r.  175/. 

By  Holliday  & Stanger. 

Bromley,  Kent. — 34,  36,  and  38,  Liddon-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  74/.  2S....' 

By  W.  T.  Marsh. 

Kensington.— 46  to  56  (even),  Scarsdale  Villas,  f., 

y.r.  410/. 

By  Matthew  Miles. 

Brompton.— 188  and  i88a,  Brompton-rd.  (S),  f-, 

with  off-licence  and  goodwill,  p • 

190,  Brompton-rd.  and  61,  Brompton-sq  , build- 
ing site,  area  1,750  ft.,  f. - 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End.— 33,  35.  and  37,  Huddart-st.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w r.  117/. 

Spitalfields. — 37,  Fournier-st.  (S),  f.,  w.r.  78/.  .. 

Leytonstone.— 75,  Bulwer-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30 1.  .. 

Poplar.— 53  and  55,  Kerbey-st.  (S)  and  25, 
Southill-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  w.r. 

85/.  

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Kentish  Town. — 81  to  87  (odd),  Leighton-rd.,  u.t. 

384  yrs-,  g.r.  20/.  5s.,  q.r.  150/.  14s 

Islington.— 27,  Florence-st.,  f.,  y.r.  45/. 

10,  Coinpton-ter.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  5‘-  5S-(  y-r- 

Chiswick.— 19,  Rusthall-av.,  u.t.  96$  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

Brixton.— 10,  Shannon-gr.,  with  ground  in  rear, 

u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  y.r.  45/.  .... 

Holloway.— 55  and  57,  Highgate  Hill,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  y.r.  70/.  

Wimbledon.— 2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  aud  ioa,  South-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  136/.  ios.  
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND 

(For  some  Contracts,  <tc.,  still  open,  but  not  included 


PUBLIC  APPOINTM  ENTS, 

in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Artisans'  Dwellings 


Metropolitan  Boro'  of  Bermondsey  100i.,  GOZ.  and  40Z.  Sep.  1G 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


CONTRACTS. 

By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 


Erection  of  Laundry  at  Workhouse  

New  Club  House,  Lowestoft  

New  Vagrants'  Block  at  Workhouse  

Hoad  W orks.  Bgerton-road,  &c.  

Additions  to  School,  Winchester 

Alterations  to  Clarence  Hotel,  Poutypool  

Stabling  . 

Road  Works,  Marine  Parade  

Chapel,  Cyramer.  Port  Talbot  

Bridge  Works,  Yard  ley  

Hoad  Metal,  Snaresbrook  

•Timber  Station  Buildings  at  Gwys  

Steel  Bridge,  Victoria  I)  >cks  ..  

Electrical  Equipment,  Bewick-road  

Granite  (400  tons)  

•Glazed  Stoneware  Dralu  Pipes 

• Painting  Bass  & Company's  Premises  in  St.  Paueras-rd, 

School,  Clarence-street 

•New  Buildings  (Steel  Roof,  Slating,  Plumbing,  &c.) ... 

Electric  Lighting  Plant  

Bridge  Works  Ueddo  

Re  covering  (Zinc  and  Glass)  of  Market  H *11  Roof 

Sixty  Cottages,  Gellifaelog,  Penydarren  ..... 

Electrical  Plant  (Contracts  4 and  6) ...  .. 

Lime  (5, 0JO  tons)  ... 

Sewerage  Works  (10  miles) 

Sewers,  Ac.  (4 '.  miles)  

•Fainting  Roofs,  &e.,  at  Baths  and  Washhouses 

Water  Mams  

Water  Supply  

Sewerage  Works.  Helsby 

•storage  Reservoir,  &c .. 

•Technical  School,  Tower-road  

•Completion  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Cockiogton 

•Laying  Stoneware  Ducts  for  Tramways  

•Additions.  &c.,  to  Tramways  Depot,  Balham,  S.VV.  ... 

Laundry  Plant 

Water  Supply  

•New  Infirmary  at  North  Eviugton  

Laying  Artificial  Stone  Paving  ........  . 

Shop,  West  View,  Chopwell,  Co.  Durham 

Two  Cottages  

Club  Promises,  Crawshaw  Booth,  Lancs  

Church  and  Schools,  near  Soalth  

House,- Rochdaleroad,  Heywood,  Lancs  

Pavilion,  Pot  Hall  Grounds .. 

Additions  to  Premises  " 

Supply  of  Lancashire  Steam  Boilers,  &c 

House.  Green-laoe,  Barnard  Castle .. 

Additions  to  Clive  Arms  Hotel,  Cardiff 

Busiues8  Premises,  Englisb-street,  Carlisle  


Rochford  Union 

Royal  Norfolk  & Suffolk  Yet.  Club 

Ware  Union  

Withiugtou  U.D.C 


Brownhills  (Stalls)  U.D.C 

Clacton  U.D.C 


Worcester  Comity  Council  

Waostead  U.D.C  

Midlaud  Railway  

Aberdeen  H arbour  Commissioner 
Willington  Quay  Industrial  Board 

Branksome ( Dorset)  U.D.C 

Brighton  Council  

Mid i-ti id  Railway  Co 

Swindon  (Wilts)  School  Board  .... 
Glasgow  A W.  Scotland  Tech  Coll 

Ipswich  Corporation  .... 

Northumberland  C unty  Council.. 

Coventry  Corporation 

Building  Club  

Stalvbridge,  &c.,  Electricity  Brd  . 

Sheffield  lias  Co 

South  Stonehaiii  (Uants)  R D.C. ... 

Nuneaton  U.D.C ...  ... 

Kensington  Royal  Boro'  Council 

Castleford  U.D.C.  . ..  

Brauston  (Lines)  U.D.C.  .....  

Runcorn  K.D  C 

Oxford  Corporation 

Hastings  (U.D.)  School  Board  

The  Committee  

London  County  Council  

do. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Chelteuham  Corporation  

Parish  of  Leicester  

Waostead  U.D.C 

Messrs.  Nelson  Potts  

do. 


Heywood  (Lancs)  Cricket  Club  .. 
Moulton  (Northants)  Ind.  Sue  , L I. 
Newcastle  011-Tyne  Roy.  Vic.  Inr.. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dawson  

Ely  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd 

Messrs.  Robinsoa  Bros 


Greenhalgh  <fe  Brockbank,  Architects,  Southend-on-Sta 

G.  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper,  7,  Lor.don-street,  Norwich  

C.  Smith  <&  Son,  Architects  104,  Friar-street,  Reading 

A.  H.  Mountain,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  West  Dilsbury  ... 

Thus  Stop  her,  Architect,  57,  H'gh-stroet,  Winchester 

T Roderick,  Architect,  Merthyr 

W.  B.  Chancellor.  Surveyor.  Brownhills  . . . 

A.  R.  Robinsoa,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Clacton  .....  ..  

Rev.  D Joues,  Cymmer,  Port  Talbot  

.r.  il  Garrett,  Surveyor.  Shire  Uall,  Worcester 

W.  Blewitt,  Council  Offices,  Wanstead  

Company's  Architect.  Caveudish  House,  Derby 

R.  G.  Nicol,  Engineer,  Aberdeen 

Secretary,  Board's  Offices,  Willington  Quay  

S.  .f.  Newman,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Branksome  

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

Company's  Architect,  Cavendish  House,  Derby 

Bishop  & Pritchett,  Architects,  Swindon ... 

The  Secretary,  38,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  

Kennedy  <fe  Jenkins,  Civil  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W, 

■I.  A.  Beau,  Surveyor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle 

City  Eiuineer,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry ., 

T.  Rolerick,  Architect,  Merthyr , 

T.  Schofield,  Towa  Hall,  Stalybridge  . ... 

If.  Thomas,  Commercial-street,  Sheffield 

Bailey-Denton  & Co.,  C.  0.,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster 

J.  S.  Pickering,  Civil  Engineer,  C mncil  Olfiee3,  Nuneaton  

P.orough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Kensington  Higli  street 

W.  Green.  Surveyor,  Couacil  Offices,  Castlef  jrd  , 

J.  Clare,  Civil  Engineer,  Sleaford  

W.  H.  Radford,  Civil  Engineer,  Albion  Chambers,  Nottingham  , 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Oxford  

A.  VV.  Jeffery,  5,  Havelock-road,  Hastings  

J.  E.  Drower,  1G.  Great  George-straet  West,  S.W.  

County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 

Architect's  Department,  ID,  Charing  Cross  road,  W.C 

Office  of  the  B rnrd,  Embankment,  E.C 

J.  Hall.  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltennm  

Giles,  Gough  & Trollope,  28,  Craven-street,  Charing  Cross  

Council's  Surveyor,  Wanstead,  N.E.  

■T.  O.  Burrell,  Architect,  Market-place,  Durham  

do. 

J.  if.  Spencer,  Architect,  Rawtenstall  

Garside  & Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract  

Openshaw  & Gill,  Architects,  Bury 


do. 


Brown  & Mayor,  Architects,  63,  Abingdon  street,  Northampton.. 

Secretary,  Prudential  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyue  

Pegg  & Co.,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Ca3tle  

Jones  & Co.,  Architects,  95,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  

Oliver  & Dodgshun.  Architects,  Carlisle  


June  30 

do. 

July  1 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Ju!y  2 


July  i 

do. 


do. 

do. 


July 

do. 


do. 

do. 

ds. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

July  10 
do. 

July  12 

July  14 

July  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  10 

do. 

July  21 

July  31 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Teacher  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery  

Middle8exC.C.(  Finchley  Local  Cm.) 

Not  stated 

July  16 

No  date 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised  in  this  tfum'ier.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  vlii.  <k  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviiu. 


Bainsbury. — 20,  Offord-rd.  (S).  u.t.  30  vrs.gr 

c ^360 

Sioke  Newington.— 48,  Springdale-rd.,  u.t.  64$ 

yrs  g.r.  5/.  17s.,  y r.  44/.  435 

lottenbam. — 41,  Langham-rd.,  u.t.  7s  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

y-r.  40/.  300 

Hornsey. — 70,  Alexandra-rd..  u.t.  77!  yrs.,  <ur 
7';7-r.M. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Old  Kent-rd.  Nos.  337,  339,  34I  and  347  (S), 

u.t.  58  yrs..  g.r.  60/.,  y.r.  280/ 3 600 

39  to  45  (odd),  Symrks-rd.,  u.t.  18A  and  17A 

yrs.,  g.r  i4/.,w.r,  135/.  4s ,0o 

91  to  105  (odd),  Smyrks-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

28/.,  w.r.  278/.  , Q20 

Notung  Hill.— 252,  254,  and  256,  Cornwall-rd 7, 

u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  ir4/. T olo 

Battersea.— 18 / and  189,  York-rd.  (S),  u.t.  24  yrs  ’ 

g.r.  7/.  4s.,  y.r.  72/ ’ ^ 

Holloway.  12  to  18  (even),  Ellenborough-rd.,  u.t'. 

Oo*  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  10c/.  Q1- 

30  and  60,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  62  vrs  s <■ 

8 t.  1 os.,  w.r.  75 1.  8s  J ’’  s‘  ' 

Norwood.— a 56,  Church-rd.,’u.t.'s9  yrs.',  g.V.'24/.',  45° 

r65,  170,  and  172,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  61  vrs  ' e r 5,° 

66/.,  y.r.  305/ s'  ' 

ti  3.  5.  and  7,  Upper  Beuiah  Hill,  u.t.  61  vrs  2'°°° 
g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  4ij/. ’ s 

Anerley-rd.,  fix.,  i.g.r.  u 5s  yUl/gV.  ,,i 
_ _ By  Castle,  Son,  & Booth. 

Great  Bourton,  Oxon.-A  freehold  estate,  85  a 
3 r.  12  p J • 

5i°oo 


CuKvorth,  Northants.— A freehold  estate,  65  a. 

2 r .62,250 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Sheerness). 

Minster,  Isle  of  Sheppey.— Hughes  Meadow  and 

two  cottages,  6 a.  1 r.  3 p.,  f 700 

Borstal  Hall  Estate,  103  a.  ir.  6p.,  f. 6, coo 

Borstal  Lodge  and  2 a.  2 r.  14  d.,  f. ’670 

High-street,  freehold  house  and  cottage jeo 

Spring  Field,  3 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f I40 

Four  enclosures,  13  a.  3 r.  14  p. , f.  680 

Tadwdl  Farm,  ti8  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  f [ 2,7oo 

Freehold  cottage  and  1 a.  1 r.  9 p \.0 

V arious  enclosures,  73  a.  1 r.  1 8 p.,  f.  . . . ". . . . . . ’ 2,050 

Piece  of  garden  ground,  o a.  1 r.  6 p.,  with 

spring  of  water  thereon lo0 

By  Thomas  & Bettridge  (at  Birmingham). 

Beech  Lanes,  Staffs. — Three  cottages  and  3 a.  2 r. 

Tamworth,  Warwick.  — Monkspath  Hill  Farm, 

Solihull,  Warwick.— The  Moat  Estate,  6t  a.  7 V.  4,°°0 

1 P’’  f'  4.3oo 

, Jun®  2°-  By  Browett  & Taylor. 

Clerkenwell.— 46,  Clerkenwell-close,  f.,  y.r.  4o/. ..  645 

By  C.  Rawlev  Cross  & Co. 

Chiswick.— 5,  7,  13,  and  15,  Benerley-rd.,  u t.  88 

yrs  , g.r.  32/.,  y.r.  165/.  1i8iS 

By  Moss  & Jameson. 

Battersea. — 33,  Milgrove-st..  u.t.  71  yrs.  er 

4/.  jos.,  w.r.  38/.  tos 250 


By  F.  H.  B.  Riddle  & Co. 

Lee. — Grove  Pk.,  The  Woodlands  and  3I  a , u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.,  p ‘ .£1,040 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Ramsgate,  Kent.— Margate-rd.,  Bromley  House, 

_ fv  y-T-r?.21 • 44° 

Stamford  Hill. — 21  and  43,  Watcombe-villas,  u.t. 

74  yrs  , g.r  10/.  tos  , w.r.  62/.  8s 360 

Upton  Park.— 82  to  90  (even),  Flashet-lane,  u.t. 

66  yrs.,  g.r.  20I  , w.r.  94/.  18s 740 

Silvertown.— 132,  Oriental-rd.,  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  42/.  290 

Poplar. — 246  to  260  (even),  St.  Leonard’s-rd.,  u.t. 

67  yrs.,  g.r.  3t/.  5s.,  w.r,  217/.  2s 1,370 

By  H.  E.  Trafkord  & Carter. 

Tottenham.— 2,  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  w.r.,  27/.  6s.  ..  265 

35.  37  a°d  39,  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  89/.  14s 985 

7 to  16,  Janson’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  258/.  14s 2,563 

86  to  93  (even),  Clyde-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  140/.  8s 1,290 

10,  18,  20,  and  22,  Grove-villas,  u.t.  69 yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  w.r.  101/.  8s 5-0 

100  to  106  (even),  Clyde-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
w.r.  79/.  6s 420 

8 and  9,  Kemble-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 

w.r.  44/.  305 

1,  Liston-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  w.r. 

23/.  8s 150 

51,  Bruce  Casrle-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s 275 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Southwark. — to,  Union-st.  (warehouse),  f.,  e.r. 

85^  I1050 
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South  Lambeth.— 13,  Lansdowne-gdns. , u.t.  59 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  44/ £400 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.  for 
estimated  rental  ; w.r.  for  weekly  rental ; y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per  annum  ; yrs. 
for  years  ; si.  for  street ; rd.  for  road ; sq.  for  square  ; pi. 
for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; av.  for 
avenue  ; gdns.  for  gardens  ; yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

'»*  Our  aim  ir.  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  in  o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 190  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ....  2 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  250  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons 1 8 o ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 12  o ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed  ,, 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . ..  4 n o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fb*  Bricks  ....460  ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o ,,  j,  ,, 

Headers  12  00,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  ,1  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ „ ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  ,1  ,. 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  15  o o ,,  1,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  i,  i, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  „ „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed 200  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  _ 6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  31  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime . . 25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


s.  d. 


i per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . . . 

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath 

Beer  in  blocks 

Grinshill  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  .,  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..21  _ 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 8 per  ft.  • 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„ „ „ 6 in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  12  < 

„ best  seconds  ,,  11  10  o 

16  X 8 best  ,,  6 17  6 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 5 o 

20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ... . 13  10  o 
16X  8 „ „ 7 10  o 

20  x 10  permanent  green  10  10  o 
16X8  1,  „ 600 


at  rly.  < 


9i  .. 

3 per  ft. 
deld.  rly. 

7 per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly.  c 

2 i 11 


depot 


per  1000  of  1 200  at  ry.  dep 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES. 

• . s-  d- 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6 per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . ..  3 7 per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon -Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  3 „ ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ 

Hip  tiles 4 i per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38,,  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 14  10  o 16  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 13  10  o 15  X>  o 

Battens:  best  2j  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. , 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 10  10  o 11  10  o 

Battens  : best  aj  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds  1 o o less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  o 10  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  ...  8 10  o 9 10  o 

• r«.  by  4^  in.  and  2 in  by  5 in.  ..  8 o o 9 o o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  1 J in.  by  ij  in _ . . o 10  o more  than 

battens. 

fin 1 0 0 11 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) 300  3 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 22  o o 23  o o 

3 in.  by  9 in . 20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3 in.  by  11  in.  18  o o 20  o o 

„ ,,  3 in. by  gin.  16  10  o 18  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 14  o o 15  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  11  10  o 12  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 20  o o 21  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  — 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 13  o o 14  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 1310  ° 14  10  o 

Battens 11  o o 12  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 12  o o 13  o o 

Battens 10  o o 1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 1500 

,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

Battens _ 1 1 o o 12  o o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,,  „ 1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  12  o o 13  o o 

„ „ ,,  battens 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Pitch-pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  1 o o o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. . 32  o o 33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  . 22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes 24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. . 036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 7i  o o 8 

| in.  do.  do.  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  gup. 

as  inch o o g o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o oio  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 3 o o 3 6 

Prepared  Flooring — Per  square. 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . o 15  o 1 o o 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

shot 0 11  0 0 12  ° 

1 in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched °n  ® 0I3 

ij  in.  by  7 in.  white,  planed  and 

matched 0 *3  0 XS  6 

6 in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  626  7 2 6 

Compound  Girders  ,,  »i  7 x7  6 8 17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections  * 7 l7  6 “ '7  6 

Flitch  Plates  8 5 o 8 15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars - 7 15  o 8 5 o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  8 5 o 815  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " . . 10  10  o ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 9 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 5 o 9 10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised 16  o o ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

it  11  to  24  g 1*00  ■ - . 

,,  ,,  t0  26g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  tozog 1215  o ... 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

ii  n so? 14  5 o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  o o 

,1  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o ... 

n i>  26  g 18  o o - . - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 

11  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

ii  1.  26  g 14  5 o - - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 12  o o ... 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o ... 

„ ...  . ..  26  g 14  5 o ... 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 5 o 915  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  14 

Pipe  in  coils  14  10 

Soil  Pipe 17  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  o 

Silesian  23  15 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o o 

Thin  ,,  00 

Copper  nails „ 00 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet.. 00 

Thin  ,,  ,,  00 

Tin— English  Ingots 01 

Solder — Plumbers’ o o 

Tinmen's o o 

Blowpipe  ,,  o o 


Per  ton  in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


ioi 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds 2 Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds 3RI. 

,,  fourths.... 3d. 

26  oz.  thirds 4jd. 

„ fourths  3jd. 

32  oz.  thirds sJd. 

„ fourths  4jd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3d. 

1 1 21  „ 4d. 

4 Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  i3d. 

A „ „ 

i .1  ii  aid. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon 


£ s.  d. 


Boiled  ,, 
Turpentine,  i 


n drums 
n pipes  or  barrels  . 


, in  drums 

barrels  j,  o 3 3 

drums ,,  o 3 5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  20  o o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£ s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o 16  o 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  1 o o 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  0160 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work ........  o 10  o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. .. . o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size - o 10  6 

Best  Black  Japan 016  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black  o 8 6 

Berlin  Black o 16  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o io  o 


including  ordinary  patterns 


8 o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  canno 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  iendei 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  undei 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

HANDOVER.— For  the  supply  of  surface  picked  flints, 
limestone,  &c.,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Wormald,  District  Surveyor,  Andover 

/,ooo  tons  Hand  Picked  Surface  flint. 

N.  Besant,  Ludgershall* £\°°  o o 

rooo  tons  Broken  Somerset  Limestone. 

J.  Wainwright  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Shepton  Mallet*. . 354  3 4 
300  tons  Broken  Quartzite. 

The  Quartzite  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  Mark-lane,  E.C.‘  240  o o 
300  tons  Broken  Cornish  Granite. 

The  St.  Keverne  Stone  Co.,  Cornwall*  217  10  o 


BELMONT  (Durham).— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect, 
22,  Market-place,  Durham 


Draper  & Sons £875 

T.  Coates 857 

G.  T.  Manners  829 
J.  Shepherd  ..  ..  S15 
D.  Hall 781 


W.  Walton  ....  £ 780 
C.  W.  Gibson  ..  756 
J.  G.  Bradley, 
Durham*  ....  750 


KENDAL— For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  &c.,  at 
Railway  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  Bintley,  architect,  7,  Lowther 
street,  Kendal.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
Masonry,  IValltng,  Excavating,  Drains , and  Slating. 

R.  & J.  Dixons  £425  4 4 J-  Hine  £36°  14  . 

Hill  & Dixon  . . 369  4 4 E.  Hutton,  jun.  345  4 . 

Hine  & Son 366  6 4 W.  Thorns,  Ken- 

Hutton  & Son..  362  4 4 dal*  332  12  < 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Hayes  & Parkinson  £40+  2 I J.  Allen,  Kendal*  .£343  1: 

Park  Bros 377  2 I 

Plumbing. 

W.  Parsons £71  8 o | W.  Jackson..  . ..  ..£68  8 


T.  Wileman 
W.  Parsons 
W.  Jacksoi 


. 69  1 
Painting  and  Glazing. 


7 6 
59  8 6 


6c 


Airey  & Co £52 

J.  Wells 51 

Hine  & Son  47 

J.  P.  Tanner  .... 


G.  £yon,  Kendal*  53  i 

Slating.—  Pickles,  Leeds £76  o a 

Plastering. 

Woodburn  & Storey,  Kendal*  ,£42  9 o 

Steel  & Co 4017  6 

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

W.  Jackson  ..  ..£127  17  0 I J-  P-  Tanner £112 

Total  Tender  Jor  the  whole  of  the  Alterations. 
Riddel,  Southpoit £t>598  18  10 


MERTHYR  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  forty-five 
cottages,  for  the  Saxon  Building  Club,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Mr.  P.  V.  Jones,  architect,  Hengoed  : — 

Tate  & Eastwood  . ..£10,545  I R-  Lloyd,  Merthyr 

Lloyd  & Tape 8,940  Tydfil*  ,£8,426 

J.  H.  James 8,600  | 


BRIDGWATER  (Somerset).— For  the  execution  of 
sewerage  works  for  the  Town  Council  of  Bridgwater. 
Mr.  Francis  Parr,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Bridgwater.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Samson  & 
Cottam,  High-street,  Bridgwaiei  ' 


T.  W.  Pedrette  ,£4,680 

Wood  4,677 

The  Case  Se- 
cure Defence 
Synd.,  Ltd..  3,983 


J-  Riley ,£3.948  1 

H.  C.  Parfitt..  3928 
C.  Bryer,  jun..  3,349 
Gleed  Bros., 
Bridgwater*  3,350 


BRISTOL.— For  the  conversion  of  two  dwelling-houses 
into  business  premises.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  architect, 
28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol 

Denby  & Co £958  I E.  Preece £628 

J.  Perkins 685  A.  Waite,  Easton*-. . . 482 

Walters  & Son  681  | 


HOVE  (Sussex). — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
Osborne-street,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  S.  Hunt,  129,  Queen’s-road,  Brighton : — 


J.  & T.  Binns  £2,037  5 

Longley  & Co 2,000  o 

Parsons  & Sons,  Hove*  1,869  0 

Peerless,  Dennis,  & Co 1,866  o 


LITHERLAND  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Hartwell-street,  &c.,  fer  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  H.  Carter,  Surveyor,  25,  Sefton-road, 
Litheiland  :- 


Chadwick  £2,133  x3 
T.  Rowlands  1,995  10 
Peter  Tyson..  1,959  o 
J.  Joynson  ..  1,886  18 


Keating&Sons  £1,770  12 
Owen  & Co., 
Litherland*  1,120  1 


B.  NOWELL  & CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

S3TIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


School  Board  for  London  Tenders  are  unavoidably  held 
over  to  next  week. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  I*  supplied  DIRECT  lion 
the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  ol  tho  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addrossed  to  tho  publisher  of  " THH 
BUILDER,"  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  xgs.  per  annum  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 

iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 

HIGI-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 

Architects'  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB, 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Sod. 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^Mtaeinrt»M 

Tl m /“I tt T 7W  & CAIff/  PUINOKS  8TRBBT, 

JKL.XiTCttI.iU  « 0OJM  \ GT.GE0RGB8T.  WE8TMINBTM 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po«t  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  & Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SOM,  & GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Office  : Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  : York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.G 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

PolDiicRaii  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R007IB6. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING, 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hot  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

Fhe  QUICKEST  Method  of  Water  Heating  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5 MINUTES 

Boiling  Water  in  One  Minute  Hot  Water  Service  to  all  Taps  through  House 

Hot  Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  FIRE 

EWART’S  “LIGHTNING”  6EYSIB 


Always  in  action  at 


For  GAS  or  OIL 


Euston  Road  London  N.W. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCiUE  “SECTION  55"  POST  FREE 
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IDEAL  BOILERS. 

“premier”  pattern. 

STEAM  BOILERS 

N°.  015  having  a capacity  of  230  square  feet  of  radiation 

",  oi9  ;;  ” 400  ;; 

WATER  BOILERS 

No.  101  having  a capacity  of  150  square  feet  of  radiation 

ii  1 21  „ ii  220  „ 

ii  151  „ „ 300  „ ” 

n 181  „ „ 450 


Catalogue  of  RADIATORS, 


IDEAL  BOILERS, 

HEATING  SPECIALTIES  Post  free  on  request. 

AMERICAN KAD I AlOR  COMPAQ  89  and  90,  Shoe  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

Is  the  beet  material  for  Boadways,  Footways,  Damp  Courses,  Bootings,  Warehouse  Floors,  Basements,  Stables,  Coaoh  Houses 
Slaughter  Houses,  Breweries,  Lavatories,  Tennis  Courts,  &o.  Pull  particular » can  be  obtained  from  the  Offlcet, 

HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

PERMANENT 
GREEN 
SLATES. 


ERNEST  MATHEWS  & CO.  “ 


Head  Office ; 61,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

PLANTS  DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  ON  THE  DRAKE  & GORHAM  SYSTEM  TO 
PRODUCE  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE  PER  UNIT  USED. 

The  System  is  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  and  many  others. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  Agents'  terms  given  for  Introductions. 

DRAKE  & GORHAM,  Ltd.,  66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Telegrams:  “ Accumulator,  London."  Telephones:  *1  and  3!>3,  Westminster,  and  at  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  and  LEEDS. 

ST.  PANGRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  9 

ST.  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

PATENT  STABLE . JlPi&  FITTINGS 


Awarded  a GOLD  MEDAL,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879.  SILVER  MEDAL,  Paris,  1887. 


Cow-House  and  Piggery  Fittings. 
Iron  Gates,  Railings,  and  Columns. 
Castings  of  all  Descriptions. 


Spiral  and  Straight  Staircases. 
Iron  Hoofs,  Iron  Skylights. 

Iron  Doors,  Verandahs. 


New  Edition  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 

LARGE  SHOW  - ROOMS,  WHERE  ALL  LATEST  IMPROYEMENTS  MAY  BE  SEEN. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  CO.,  LTD^  ST.  PANCRAS  ROAD. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

r • „ 1 PTPR  (Eat.  1S03),  1,  Old  Broad-street, 

Limited,  E c and  22  Pall  Mall  aw. 

Subscribed  Capital.  1.200,0001.  Paid-up  300.0001.  Total  Fund., 
over  1.600,0001.— E-  COZENS  SMITH,  Geueral  Manager. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSUK- 


UARDIAN 

VJ  ANC 


ANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

HeAd  Office.  11,  Lombard-etreet,  London,  E.C. 

Law  Courts  Branch.  21.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital.  £2.000,000. 

Chairman.— Hon.  EVELYN  BURBAUD. 

Deputy  Chairman.— RODERICK  PRYOR,  Esq. 

Vice  Chairman.— EDWARD  NORMAN.  Esq. 

FIRE  POLICIES  which  EXPIRE  at  MIDSUMMER  should  1 
RENEWED  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  ( 
before  the  9th  day  ol  JULY. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department.— A.  J.  RELTON. 

■VIORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

XU  80CIETY. 

Founded  1797. 

Head  Office,  Norwich — Surrey-street. 

(60.  Fleet-street,  E.C. : 71-72,  King  William-st  E.C.  ; 196, 
London  ) Piccadilly.  W.  ; 81,  Edgware-rd.  W.  ; 1,  Victoria--*.  « W.  : 
Offices,  \ St.  James's  Branch,  26,  Charles-street ; and  1-4,  west 
l End-lane,  N.W. 

Amount  Insured £889.600,000 

Claims  Paid 16.500, 000 

Agents  Wanted  In  Metropolitan  Districts,  Applications  to  oe 
made  toelther  of  the  above  London  Offices, 

Norwich.  June  24th.  1902. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOE  SALE. 

TO  SHOPFITTERS,  JOBBING  CON- 

TRACTORS,  and  OTHERS  -^remunerat/re .BUSINESS  in  a 
prosperous  and  popular  town  on  the  South  Coo--  TO  BE  DISP03ED 
OF  by  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Kata"  of  the  late  proprietor. 
Open  to  the  fullest  investigation.  — 'rPoP  Redfnrd^nw 
B.  BAILEY  A CO.  Auctioneers  and.Valuer-s  52,  ueaiora-row,  W.C. 


rpHE  “BUILDER”CArHEDRALSERIES 
, ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
stylo  of  the  several  parte  ; DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with  sketches 
of  details.  Ac. 


Canterbi  . 

Lichfield 

St.  Alban's 

Peterboro' 

Wells 

Exeter 


9.  Norwich  I 
10.  Rochester 
'll.  Lincoln 
•12.  Gloucester  I 
13.  St.  Paul's 
•14.  Hereford 
•15.  Chichester 
•16.  I" 


17.  Llandaff 

18.  Oxford 

19.  Southwell 
2D.  Worcester 
21.  Bangor  ’ 


22.  St.  Asaph  j 


24.  Truro 
26.  St.  David's 
•26.  York 
*27.  Ripon 
•28.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 


•23.  Winchester  | •31.  Durham 


•st-free  FOURPENCF.-HALFPENNY  each,  except  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6.  7,  11,  12,  14  15,  16,  23,  26,  27,  28,  and  31,  the  numbers  of  "The 
Builder  ” containing  these  being  out  or  print  : but  reprints  of  the 
VIEW.  plan.  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD, 

WELLS.  EXETER,  SALISBURY,  GLOUCESTER,  CHICHESTER 
WINCHESTER,  YORK,  RIPON.  CHESTER,  and  DURHAM,  can 
be  bad.  price  Is.  each.  Postage  and  packing  of  reprints  extra  ; 
single  sets,  2d.  or  the  twelve  sets  together,  9d. 

itrfT  The  wholeseriesfexceptingNos.  3,  4, 11, 14,  A 16,  which arenow 
finite  out  of  print,  but  including  reprints  as  above)  16s.  4d.  ; post- 


free,  17s.  6d. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  Glasgow  I 4.  Kirkwall  I 6.  Dunblane  I 8.  St.  Andrews) 
a Edinburgh  5.  Iona  7.  Dunkeld  9.  Brechin  J 

8.  Aberdeen  I | 1 10.  Elgin. 

Price  4jd.  each,  or  the  complete  Series  3s.  4d.  post-frte. 

IRELAND. 

1.  St.  Patrick  | 2.  Christchurch  | 3.  Kilkenny. 

Price  4}d.  each,  or  the  complete  Series,  Is.  Id.  post-free. 

London  : Publisher  of  “ The  Builder,"  Catherine-street.  W.O. 


SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

NATIONS. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  of  PREPARATION  for  these  Examlna- 
tlons  are  given,  either  in  class,  by  correspondence,  or  In  office,  bv 
Mr  RICHARD  PARRY.  F.8.I.  A.M.Inst.C  E Barrister-at-Law  * 

The  nine  months'  course  commences  on  JUNE  5th. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Parry's  system  of  preparing  candidates  for  these 
professional  Examinations  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  In 
the  course  of  the  eleven  years  during  which  he  has  been  preparing 
pupils  his  successes  have  been  continually  increasing.  During  the 
last  eight  years,  out  of  a total  of  forty-nine  prizes  that  have  been 
awarded,  THIRTY-TWO  bare  b»en  obtained  bv  Mr.  Parry's  pupils 
including  ALL  the  prizes  that  were  awarded  at  the  last  Examina- 
tion, namely— The  Institution  Prize,  the  8pecial  Prize,  the  Besdel 
Pnze.  the  Driver  Prize,  the  Penfuld  Gold  Medal,  the  Peufold  Silver 
M.H.1  -A  -,r  plize  0ver  two.third<  of  th  wh  " 


Medal,  and  the  Cr . „ . 

cessfnl  list  were  Mr.  Parry',  pupils. 

~£irJ^tlc.clari  °f  t?e  Couraea  "t  Woik,  or  for  any  advice  with 
respect  to  tho  Examinations,  apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 
. ■ Telephone.  680  Westminster! 


>.  82,  Victoria-street,  Westintns*. 


CAN  IT  ARY  INSPECTORS  and  PRAO- 

n^TTT?TCRALr  8Af  I,T^IiY  8CIE;VCE  exams,  sanitary 
C ,p  ete  CourBca  of,  instruction  by  correspondence 
Phfrvwvnr  similar  exams.  conducted  by  a Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Lxoert  bolding  three  Certificates  of  the  Sani- 
b^TA^AtltQt®  1 1,1  Cla?s  Honoara  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  Ac.  Several 
hundred  lUOMueo.  Classes  for  1902  Exams.  Just  commencing  _ 

>»  o-ai  ».  Vi,. 

Q ANITARY  INSPECTORS'  EXAMINaT 

*”d  associate 

h7rv!Z.rRY  “iETiTUTE  prepares  Candidates  for  above  Examination 
^n9°T“P°“denc®-  No  books  required.  Success  guaranteed.  100  ™? 

atnrft'ef,t exa:n'-  MODEL  SOLUTIONS.  Illustrated. 
E O ^oimSs  QAe*n  T0M  J,01  J?01-  *— Prospectus,  Testimonials, 
n'ford".  IsuS”™'):?  Horthbrook-rad, 

Q ANITARY  ^INSTITUTE  EXAMsTZ 

cb7n  ass? 

Fel(°.v  lDQst'  San'  Enfinoers  : Honours  Medallist  In 
’ MeambeI,of  the  Society  of  Arte  and  of  8oci6te  Francaise 
P^Jri!iI}ei>r.f  C8i  C ark,e  9 41Jd"  : — Calculation  of  Cubic  Space,  ta  - 
(Ite^itten  li1^60  ^ Tr^e  No'^oee,  6d.  Sanitar^  Law 
1 Kdltl0D>,  la-  M-— Prospectus  from  120.  Thorold-road.  Ilford.  E. 


-■kAUNTCIPAL  and  COUNTY  ENGI- 

A^C^^a8!  7 Mr'  ’’-‘-OCIKD  PARRY. 

“ar.rt,Sb£sr^i,.'"= 

according  to  preyionVk^?i.lXllteDd  °Ter  *tX  °f  tWe‘Te  month8 

f)  I.B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

H0WGATE  4 BOND'S  system  of  PREPARATION 
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BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  to 

LITHOGRAPHED  OJRRBOTLY  BY  RETURN  OF  POST.  A 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OPP  USUAL  PRICES. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 

I_iI3VEITS!ID. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 

“THE  BUILDER”  STUDENT’S  SERIES. 

rPHESE  Books,  intended  primarily  for  Students  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 

1 Surveying,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  of  great  practical  use 
to  Professional  Men,  Contractors,  and  Craftsmen. 

Direct  from  the  Office  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.  By]  FI  ELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  Bn 

lit  net  ARTHURT. WALMI8LEY,  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.  F.K.C.Lond.  rj  ARTHURT.WALMI8LEY.  M.I.C.E.  F.S.I.F.K.G.Lond 

o/-  net  Hon. Aaaoc.R. I.B.A.  140  Illustrations.  | O/-  *»«*  " 


A useful  book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  the  usual  Instruc- 
tion given  in  a text-book  on  this  subject,  but  valuable  additions  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parlia- 
meutary  suiv  eying. 


STRESSES  AND  STRAINS ; TliPlr  Calculation 
!\  / , anil  tli at  of  tliclr  RcHistunccs,  by 

°l~  Formula}  ami  Graphic  SIcIIioiIn.  By 

FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A.  96  Illustrations. 

A handbook  for  Students,  particularly  such  as  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  R.  I.B.A.  and  arranged  and  Intended  especi- 
ally for  those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL.  A Text-Boob 

\l  „ ,0T  Architect.,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science 
7 Students.  By  W.  N.  TWELVETREES,  M.I.M.E.  234 
Illustrations. 

Iu  this  elementary  treatise  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
i a regular  sequence  some  of  the  more  important  details  relative  to 
on  and  steel  as  applied  to  structural  work. 


2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A Text-Book  for 
Fsl.net  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  ami 
ui  Craftsmen.  By  banister  f.  fletcher, 
AR.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E. 
424  Illustrations. 

Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  the  Carpenters’  Company,  and  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,  &c.  Also  for  the  examination  In  these  subjects 
by  the  R.LB.A.  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  4c. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING.  By 

Fsl-nrf  G-  LISTER  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I.B.A.  M.3.I.  &c. 
t'/  212  Illustrations. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  boen  made  to  enunciate  he  general 
principles  now  governing  the  design  of  sanitary  work  in  buildings, 
and  also  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  important  modern 
sanitary  fittings  and  the  plumber's  work  in  connexion  with  them. 


Hon.Assoc.R.I.B.A.  224  Illustrations. 


Gives  the  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
handllug  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  their 
application  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 


Snd  Thousand. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS, 

Q ili  ami  How  to  Write  Them.  A Manual  foi 
•J/ Architectural  Students.  By  FREDERIC  RICHARD 
FARROW,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Shows  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specification,  so  that 
when  he  has  learnt  the  method  and  general  principles  he  may  apply 
them  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 


2nd  Thousand. 

QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING. 

w-  E-  DAVI8. 

•A/  'A  A reliable  handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple 

Its  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  production 
of  a good  bill  of  quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  Intention- 
ally simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject. 


Second  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Authors. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE;  or.  Sanitary 
X/_  Science  as  Applied  to  Buildings. 

"/  A Text-Book  for  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers 

Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Students.  By 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  AR.I.B.A.  and  H.  PHILLIES 
FLETCHER,  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  , 305  Illustrations. 

A concise  and  complete  text-book,  treating  the  subject  In  all  l(i 
branches,  and  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  or  any  ex- 
amination in  Sanitary  Science 

ROADS;  Tliclr  Construction  and  Maintenance, 

.*7  / , with  Special  Reference  to  Road  Material.  By  ALLAN 

tj  i - nec  GREENWELL_  A.M.I.C.E.  F.G.8.  dtc.  and  J.  V. 
ELSDEN,  B.Sc.Lond.  F.G.S.  48  Illustrations. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
due  of  different  kinds  of  road  stone,  in  the  belief  that  no  one  can 
icome  an  efficient  road  engineer  or  surveyor  unless  he  understands 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 


"f  published 


GAS  AND  GAS  FITTINGS,  By  H.  F.  HILLS,  F.C.S.  A handbook  of 

5 / net  information  relating  to  Coal-Gas,  Water-Gas,  Power-Gas,  and  Acetylene, 
for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Gas-Consumers. 

London:  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


R I.B.A.,  Society  of  Architects,  and  Civil 

. Service  Technical  Examinations.  — PREPARATION  by 
CORRESPONDENCE  or  lu  RESIDENCE.  Twenty-one  first  places. 

MIDDLETON  & CARDEN, 

No.  19,  CRAVEN  STREET,  W.C. 


FOR  SALE,  an  excellent  7-in.  THEODO- 

LITE  in  splendid  adjustment,  quite  complete,  no  reasonable 
oiler  refused.— FRANK  LUMBY,  Surveyor,  81a,  Bedford  Place, 
Southampton. 


PRIVATE  lessons  wanted’ 

J E3riMATINr 


■yOUNG  MAN  desires  EXPERIENCE 

A in  the  Licdon  Building  trad-,  with  view  to  future  PART- 
1c*P[taJ  l<>  invest.  Reply,  stating  salary  could 


pOUNTY  COUNCIL  of  MIDDLESEX. 

FINCHLEY  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
mJ.S.E‘?“hle.yJx,cal  Committee  requires  for  the  Session  1902-1903,  a 
TEACHER  ot  CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY  on  Monday  evenings 
to°9  30  9'^®'  BnJ  ot  Woodwork  on  Thursday  eveniDgs  from  7.30 

Applications,  stating  age.  qualifications,  experience,  and  salary 
,or  each  aobJec'-  m>'«t  he  sent  to  Mr.  B S.  GOTT, 
Guildhall.  Westminster,  on  or  befote  JULY  I nth. 


TAUDLEY  UNION. 

-Lf  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

1 he  Guardians  of  the  Dudley  Union  require  the  8ERVtCE8  of  a 
S'vmPJ  *cA<;t  “ CLERK  of  the  WOKK8  in  the  ERECTION 
of  NEW  LAUNDRY.  ENGINE,  and  BOILER  HOUSE,  4c.  at  the 
union  Workhouse,  parish  of  Bodgley,  at  a salary  after  the  rate  of  2501. 
por  annum,  payable  werkly. 

Applicants  must  have  had  experience  in  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the 
a °.v,u  *.nd  ^ll  bs  re1uired  to  c»rry  out  the  Instructions  of  the 
m s Knd  ,0  act  generally  under  his  directions. 

Ills  duties  to  commence  on  21st  July  next,  but  may  be  terminated 
at  a week  s notice  by  the  said  Guardians. 

blrthd»*!l0I“  Candidate's  own  handwriting,  stating  Bge  last 
Dirciiday,  experience,  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  recent  teeti- 
monials  to  be  sent  to  the 'Architect,  Mr.  ARTHUR  MARSHALL, 
A. K. I.B.A.  King-street,  Nottingham. 

By  order, 

THOMAS  ALLEN. 

Uni-nOffi-  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

St.  Jain as'-road. 

Dudley,  24th  June,  1902. 


A SSISTANT  WANTED  by  ARCHITECT 

l°.„L°'ldon-  Young. _ Must  draw  well  and  have  had  good 


general  experieuti-!— Box 


i.  Office  of  "The  Builder. 


TwO  JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS  WANTED, 


r>  of  7. 'wy  requires 

t/j.  81,  Cannon-street,  K.C.. 


ARCHITECT'S  PUPIL, 

Strand  Offices.  200L  premium.— 


' VACANCY  m 

premium.— Box  244.  Office  of  " The 


T> EPRESENTATIVE  WANTED  by  a 

L \j  London  Firm. — A flrst-clsss  man  is  required,  gentlemanly  ii> 
appearance  and  address,  and  well  known  to  Aichitecti  and  Builders 
of  good  standing  in — principally— the  South,  East,  and  West  of 
Euglaud  and  South  Wales  No  application  entertained  that  does  not 
satisfy  these  requirements.  Full  particulars,  references,  terms,  &c., 
to  be  stated.— Address  Box  283.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


^THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  MAN, 

J-  with  practical  experience  of  routine  of  Builders’  Merchants' 
office.  Must  be  good  correspondent,  and  able  to  take  supervision  of 
inward  and  outward  orders,  4c.— Apply,  letter  onlv.  stating  age, 
references,  and  salary  required,  to  DAVIES  BROS,  LTD,  Newport, 


Y^LERK  WANTED  in  Stone  Business  at 

Portland.  Must  bs  a capable  bookkeeper.  Including  primer 
cist  accounts.— Apply,  stating  ag«.  wages  required,  and  full  particulars 
of  experienie,  4c.  to  Box  110,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


VOUTH  (smart)  WANTED  by  Sanitary 

JL  Engineers  in  Wrstmlnster.  Used  to  routine  of  Builders’ 
office,  and  with  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  preferred. 
—Full  particulars  and  ealary  required  to  Box  292,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

~WT ANTED,  good  general  FOREMAN  of 

V f MACHINERY  for  joiner's  shop.— Address,  Box  293.  Office 
of  " The  Builder." 


□ HOP  FOREMAN  of  MASONS  (energetic) 

IO  WANTED  ; also  several  good  BANKER  MASONS.  Long  job. 
—Apply,  E.  W.  D.  POTTER,  Electric  Masonry  Works,  Chapel 
Field-road,  Norwich. 

Foliage  carver  wanted,  to 

rough  out.  Good  Gothic  min  and  us-d  to  little  Classic  work. 
—Apply,  stating  wages  required  and  experience,  to  BOULTON  & 
SONS,  Sculpt  irs,  Cheltenham. 


Artificial  stone  finishers 

WANTED  f ir  Shop.— Applv,  stating  experience  and  wages 
required,  to  Box  102,  Office  of  “ The  Buildec. 


Excavators  and  bricklayers.— 

Near  Croydon.  Reply  prices  per  yard  cube  for  about  30,000 
yards  to  dig  and  fill  carts,  top  soil  chalk  to  six  feet  deep  in  bulk. 
Ditto  to  treuchea.  Ditto  to  12  feet.  Fill  and  ram  chalk  and  soiL 
Also  price  per  rod  for  labour  to  brickwork  good  ordinary  houses. 
State  prices,  age,  jobs  done,  and  references  to  Box  294.  Office  ot  “ The 
Builder.' 


